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ADV  ERTISEMEST 


THIRTEENTH    AMERICAN    EDITION. 


In  order  to  render  the  Thirteenth  American  editon  of  Hooper's 
Medical  Dictionary  more  acceptable  to  the  Medical  public  of  the 
United  States,  considerable  additions  have  been  made,  selected 
from  American  authors,  particularly  on  Materia  Medica,  Mine- 
ralogy. &,c.  &c.  For  these  additions  an  acknowledgment  is  due 
to. Dr.  James  Thacher,  for  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  his 
Medical  Biography,  to  Dr.  John  W.  Webster,  of  Boston,  for  the 
same  liberty  taken  with  his  Manuel  of  Chemistry,  and  to  Dr.  Jacob 
Bigelow,  for  the  use  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica. 
Copious  extracts  have  also  been  made  from  Professor  Cleaveland's 
Mineralogy,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  New- York  Medical 
Repository,  Burns's  Mineralogical  Journal,  Eaton's  Gcoloev.  ana 
other  works,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new  and  interesting 
articles.  A  number  of  obsolete  terms  have  been  omitted,  but  lest 
it  might  be  thought  by  some  to  injure  the  work  as  a  standard  o/ 
modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  Medical  terms,  the  words  omitted  have 
been  inserted  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix 


PREFACE. 


In  the  present  edition  of  the  Medical  Dictionary,  the  principa 
additions  and  improvements  are  in  the  introduction  of  the 
terms  of  Botany  and  those  of  Mineralogy,  and  the  most  modern 
discoveries  in  Chemistry  and  Physiology.  The  work,  therefore,  will 
now  be  found  to  contain  an  account  of  every  article  connected 
with  the  study  of  medicine. 

In  conducting  this  laborious  undertaking,  particular  attention  lias 
been  given  to, 

1  The  accentuation,  in  order  that  the  proper  pronunciation  oi 
the  words  may  be  obtained. 

i2.  The  derivation  of  the  terms,  and  the  declension  of  the  words 
in  common  use. 

3.  The  definitions,  which  are  lrom  the  most  approved  sources. 

4.  The  introduction  of  all  the  modern  discoveries  in  the  several 
branches  of  medical  science 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  most  compendious,  the 
most  clear,  and  the  most  perfect  account  of  the  several  articles  of 
Anatomy,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry,  the  Materia  Medica. 
Midwifery,  Mineralogy,  Pathology,  Pharmacy,  and  Physiology;  the 
Compiler  has  again  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Abernethy. 
Accum,  Aikin,  Albinus,  Bell,  Brande,  Bergius,  Blanchard,  Burns, 
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Burserius,  Callisen,  Casselli,  Cooper,  Cruickshank,  Cullen,  Davy 
Denman,  Duncan,  the  Editors  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Dis- 
pensaries, and  of  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  and  Motherby's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary, Fourcroy,  Good,  Haller,  Henry,  Hoffman,  Innis,  Latta, 
Larcy,  Lavoisier,  Lewis,  Linnaeus,  Majendie,  Meyer,  Murray, 
Nicholson,  Orfila,  Pott,  Richerand,  Richter,  Saunders,  Sauvage, 
Scarpa,  Smith,  Soemmering,  Swediaur,  Symonds,  Thomas,  Thomp- 
son, Turton,  Ure  (from  whose  condensed  and  comprehensive  work 
on  chemistry  large  extracts  have  been  made),  Vaughan,  Vossius. 
Will  an,  Woodville,  &c.  &c. 

Il  was  his  original  intention  to  give  to  each  writer  the  merit  of 
)he  particular  description  selected  from  his  work:  but  having  occa- 
sion to  consult,  frequently  to  abridge,  and  sometimes  to  alter,  various 
passages;  and  finding  it  difficult,  and  in  many  instances  impossible 
to  discover  the  original  writer  of  several  articles;  and  convinced  al 
the  same  time  that  it  would  be  attended  with  no  particular  advan 
tage,  he  has  preferred  making  a  general  acknowledgment  to  par- 
ticularizing the  labours  of  each  individual.  If  he  has  been  so  for- 
tunate  as  to  have  compressed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present 
oublication  much  general  and  useful  information,  his  object  will  be 
fully  answered. 
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A  1.  In  composition  this  letter,  the  a  in  Greek  and 
'*••  a  in  Latin,  signifies  icithout:  thus  aphonia, 
withiut  voice,  acaulis,  without  Item,  aphyllus,  with- 
out a  leaf,  &c. 

2.  A.  ax.  (From  ava,  which  signifies  of  each.)  Ab- 
breviations of  ana,  which  word  is  used  in  prescriptions 
*fter  the  mention  of  two  or  more  ingredients,  when  it 
implies,  that  the  quantity  mentiuned  of  eacli  ingredi- 
ent should  be  taken;  thus,  R.  Potassa:  nitratis — 
Sacchari  albi  aa  3  j.  Take  nitrate  of  potassa  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  one  drachm. 

AARON.  A  physician  of  Alexandria,  author  of 
thirty  books  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  containing  the  whole 
practice  of  physic,  chiefly  collected  from  the  Greek 
writings,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  A. 
D.  620.  He  first  mentioned,  and  described,  the  small- 
pox and  measles,  which  were  probably  brought  thither 
by  the  Arabians.  He  directed  the  vein  under  the 
tongue  to  be  opened  in  jaundice,  and  noticed  the  while 
colour  of  the  feces  in  that  disease.  His  works  are  lost, 
except  some  fragments,  preserved  by  Rhazes. 

AA'YORA.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm-tree 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  It  is  of 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  included  with  several  more 
.■na  large  shell.  In  the  middle  of  the  fruit  there  is  a 
hard  nut,  about  the  size  of  a  peach  stone,  which  con- 
tains a  white  almond,  very  astringent,  and  useful 
against  a  diarrhoea. 

Aba'ctus.  Abigeatus.  Among  the  ancient  physi- 
cians, this  term  was  used  for  a  miscarriage,  procured 
by  art,  or  force  of  medicines,  in  contradistinction  to 
abortus,  which  meant  a  natural  miscarriage. 

A'baccs.  (From  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  dust.) 
A  table  for  preparations,  so  called  from  the  usage  of 
mathematicians  of  drawing  their  figures  upon  tables 
sprinkled  with  dust. 

Ivory  black  ;  and  also  calcare- 


Abai'sir.  Jlbasis. 
ous  powder. 

ABALIENA'TIO. 
the  body,  or  mind. 

ABALLENATUS. 


Abalienation ;   or  a  decay  of 


1.  Corrupted. 

2.  A  part  so  destroyed  as  to  require  immediate  ex- 
tirpation. 

3.  The  total  destruction  of  the  senses,  whether  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  by  disease. 

Abahti'sta.  (From  a,  priv.  and  (3azno,  to  plunge.) 
Abaptiston.    1.  The  shoulders  of  the  old  trepan. 

2.  This  term  is  employed  by  Galen,  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  Scultetus,  and  others,  to  denote  the 
conical  saw  with  a  circular  edge,  (otherwise  called 
modiolus,  or  terebra,)  which  was  formerly  used  by  sur- 
geons to  perforate  the  cranium. 

Abapti'ston.     See  Abaptista. 

Abarnahas.  A  chemical  term  formerly  used  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  signifying  luna  plcna,magnes, 
or  magnesia. 

ABARTICULATION.  (From  ab,  and  articulus,  a 
joint.)  A  species  of  articulation  which  has  evident 
motion.    See  Diarthrosis. 

Aba'sis.    See  Abaisir. 

ABBREVIATION.  The  principal  uses  of  medici- 
nal abbreviations  are  in  prescriptions,  in  which  they 
arc  certain  marks,  or  half  words,  used  by  physicians 
for  despatch  and  conveniency  when  they  prescribe ; 
thus :— B;  readily  supplies  the  place  of  recipe— h.  s. 
that  ofkora  somni — n.  m.  that  of  nux  moschata — elect. 
that  of  electarium,  &c:  and  in  general  all  the  names 
of  compound  medicines,  with  the  several  ingredients, 
arc  frequently  wrote  only  up  to  their  first  or  second 
syllable,  or  sometimes  to  their  third  or  fourth,  to  make 
them  clear  and  expressive.  Thus  Croc.  Anglic,  stands 
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for  Crocus  Anglicanus — Conf,  Aromat.  for  ConfccCti 
Aromatica,  &c.  A  point  being  always  placed  at  the 
end  of  such  syllable,  shows  the  word  to  he  incomplete. 

ABBREVIATES.  Abbreviate;  shortened.  A  term 
often  used  in  botany. 

ABDOMEN.  {Abdomen,  inis.  n  ;  from  abdo,  to 
hide ;  because  it  hides  the  viscera.  It  is  also  derived 
from  abderc,  to  hide,  and  omentum,  the  caul ;  by  others 
omen  is  said  to  be  only  a  termination,  as  from  lego, 
legumen,  so  from  abdo.  abdomen.)  The  belly.  The 
largest  cavity  in  the  body,  bounded  superioily  by  the 
diaphragm,  by  whicn  it  is  separated  from  the  chest; 
inferiorly  by  the  bones  of  the  pubes  and  ischium;  on 
each  side  by  various  muscles,  the  short  ribs  and  ossa 
ilii ;  anteriorly  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  posteri- 
orly by  the  vertebra1  of  the  loins,  the  os  sacrum  and  oa 
coccygis.  Internally  it  is  invested  by  a  smooth  mem- 
brane, called  peritoneum,  and  externally  by  muscles 
and  common  integuments. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  belly  are  contained, 

Anteriorly  and  laterally, 

1.  The  epiploon.  2.  The  stomach.  3.  The  large 
and  small  intestines.  4.  The  mesentery.  5.  The  lac- 
teal vessels.  6.  The  pancreas.  7.  The  sr.'-ee::  £  The 
liver  and  gall-bladder. 

Posteriori//,  without  the  peritoneum, 

1.  The  kidneys.  2.  The  supra-renal  glands.  3.  The 
ureters.  4.  The  receptacuium  chyli.  5.  The  descend- 
ing aorta.    C.  The  ascending  vena  cava. 

Inferiorly  in  the  pelvis,  and  without  the  peritoneum 

In  men,  1.  The  urinary  bladder.  2.  The  sperma- 
tic vessels.    3.  The  rectum. 

In  women,  besides  the  urinary  bladder  and  intesti 
nuun  rectum,  there  arc, 

1.  The  uterus.  2.  The  four  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 
3.  The  two  ovana.  4.  The  two  Fallopian  tubes. 
5.  The  vagina. 

The  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
is  covered  with  muscles  and  common  integuments,  In 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  navel.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
body  which  is  properly  called  abdomen  ;  it  i3  distia 
guished,  by  anatomists,  into  regions.     See  Body. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  called  the  loins, 
and  the  sides  the  flanks. 

ABDO.MINAUS.  (From  abdomen,  the  belly.)  Ab- 
dominal ;  pertaining  to  the  belly. 

Abdominal  hernia.     See  Hernia. 

Abdominal  muscles.    See  Muscles. 

Abdominal  regions.    See  Body. 

Abdominal  ring.    See  Annulus  Abdominis. 

ABDU'CENS.     See  Abducent. 

Abpi'ck.ns  labiorum.    See  levator  anguli  oris. 

ABDUCENT.  (Abducens;  from  ab,  from,  and  rffc- 
ccre,  to  draw  )  The  name  of  some  muscles  which 
draw  parts  back  iu  the  opposite  direction  to  other* 
See  Abductor. 

Abducent  muscles.     See  Abductor. 

Abducent  nerves.    See  JVertn  abducenles. 

ABDUCTOR.  (From  abduco,  to  draw  away.*  At- 
ducms.  A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  pull  back 
or  draw  the  member  to  which  it  is  affixed  from  *ome 
other.    The  antagonist  is  called  adductor. 

Abductor  auricularis.     See  Posterior  aurig 

Abductor  auris.    See  Posterior  auris. 

Abductor  brevis  alter.  See  Abductor  polltcts 
manus. 

Abductor  indicis  manus.  An  internal  imeros 
seous  muscle  of  the  fore-finger,  situated  on  the  hand 
Abductor  of  Douglas;  Semi-interosseous  indicts  o 
Winslow  ;  Abductor  indicis  of  Cowper.  It  arises  fron 
the  superior  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  os  tr» 
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pezmm,  on  its  inside,  by  a  fleshy  beginning,  runs  to- 
wards thf  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger,  adheres  to 
it,  and  is  connected  by  a  broad  tendon  to  the  superior 
part  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fore-finger.  Sometimes 
it  arises  by  a  double  tendon.  Its  use  is  to  draw  Hie 
fore-finger  from  the  rest,  towards  the  thumb,  and  to 
bend  it  somewhat  towards  the  palm. 

Adductor  indicis  pedis.  An  internal  interosseous 
muscle  of  the  fore-toe,  which  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  by  two  origins,  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe,  from  the  outside  of  the 
foot  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  tbe  great  toe,  and  from 
the  os  cuneiforme  internum,  and  is  inserted  tendinous 
into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  fore- 
ti  >".  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  inwards,  from  the 
rest  of  the  small  toes. 

Abductor  lonous  pollicis  manus.  See  Extensor 
OSSis  mctacarpi  pollicis  mantis. 

Abdictor  medii  DtGiTt  pedis.  An  interosseous 
muscle  of  the  foot,  which  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
frotii  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
middle  toe  internally,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe. 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  middle  toe  inwards. 

Abductor  minimi  dioiti  manus.  A  muscle  of  the 
little  finger,  situated  on  the  hand.  Carpo-phalangicn 
dit  petit  doigl  of  Dumas;  Extensor  tertii  internodii 
minimi  digiti  of  Douglas:  Hypolkcnar  minor  of 
Winslow.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  pisiform  bone,  and 
from  that  part  of  the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare  next 
i»,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  first  bone  of  tjie  little  finger.  Its  use 
is  to  draw  the  little  finger  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
little  toe.  Calcaneo-p/iulangicn  du  pct.il  doigt  of  Du- 
mas ;  Adductor  of  Douglas ;  Parathenar  major  of 
Winslow,  by  whom  this  muscle  is  divided  into  two, 
Parathenar  major  and  metatarscus  ;  Adductor  minimi 
digiti  of  Cowper.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from 
the  semicircular  edge  of  a  cavity  on  the  inferior  part  of 
tiie  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the  rest  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe  externally. 
Its  use  is  to  bend  the  little  toe,  and  its  metatarsal  bone, 
downwards,  and  to  draw  the  little  toe  from  the  rest 

Abductor  oculi.    See  Rectus  externum  oculi. 

Abductor  pollicis  manus.  A  muscle  of  the  thumb, 
situated  on  the  hand.  Scaphosus-phclangicn  da  poucc 
of  Dumas;  Adductor  fi.'.licis  mantis,  and  Adductor 
brcvis  alter  of  Albinus;  Adductor  thenar  Riulani  of 
Dougltis  (the  adductor  brevis  alter  of  Albinus  is  the 
inner  portion  of  this  muscle) ;  Adductor  pollicis  of 
O  It  arises  by  a  broad  tendinous  and  firstly  be- 

ginning, from  the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare,  and  from 
the  os  trapezium,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the 
outer  side  of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its 
lise  is,  Lo  draw  the  thumb  from  the  fingers. 

Abductor  pou.ll  is  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the  great 
loe  situated  on  the  loot.  Calcane.o-phalangien  du  ponce 
of  Dumas;  Abductor  of  Douglas;  Thenar  of  Win- 
slow;  Abductor  pollicis  of  Cowper.  It  arises  fleshy, 
from  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  protuberance  of  the 
OS  calcis,  where  it  forms  the  heel,  and  tendinous  from 
the  same  bone,  where  il  joins  the  os  naviculars  :  and 
is  inserted  tendinous  into  (he  internal  sesamoid  hone 
and  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is 
to  pull  the  great  toe  Iroill  the  rest. 

Abductor  tertii  diuiti  pedis.  An  interosseous 
muscle  ol  I  he  lout,  that  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  inside  and  the  inferior  part  ol  life  root  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  third  toe ;  and  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  inside  of  the  root  ol  the  first  joint  of  the 
third  toe.     Its  use  is  to  pull  the  third  toe  inwards. 

Abkb*'os.  'From  a,  nig.  and  jltbutos,  linn.)  Abe- 
t,r«s.  Weak,  infirm,  unsteady.  A  term  made  use  of 
toy  Hippocrates,  tie  Signis. 

A  uk  ill-  is.     Sri'  .  /,  . 

ABKEMO  SCHUS.  (An  Arabian  word.)  See  Hi- 
Ibcliiwsc/ias. 

.  I!n  I iiiti.ii  k.    See  flibiscun  Abelmoschus, 

Abelmosk,     See  Hibiscus  AbelinvscJius. 

ABERRATIO.  (Proill  ah  and  wjo,  'o  wander 
from.)  Formerly  applied  to  some  deviations  from 
ivhat  was  natural,  as  a  dislocation,  and  monstrosities. 

Abk  ssi.  (An  Arabian  term  which  means  filth.) 
«/je  alvine  excremei 

•Vdksi-m.     Quicklime 
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Abevacua  tio.  (From  ai,  dim,  and  cvacuo,  to  |ioui 
out.)  A  partial  or  incomplete  evacuation  of  the  pec 
cant  humours,  either  naturally  or  by  art. 

Abicum.     The  thyroid  cartilage. 

A'BIES.  {Abies,  etis.  fern.;  from  abeo,  to  proceed 
because  it  rises  to  a  great  height;  cr  from  umus,  » 
wild  pear,  the  fruit  of  which  its  cones  something  re 
semhle.)    The  fir.    See  Pinus. 

Abies  Canadensis.    See  Pinus  Iialsamca- 

Abigea'tus.    SetAbactus. 

ABIO'TOS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  (itow,  to  live. 
Deadly.  A  name  given  to  hemlock,  from  its  deadly 
qualities.     See  Conium  maculatum. 

ABLACTA'TIO.  (From  ab,  from,  and  lac,  milk.) 
Ablactation,  or  the  weaning  of  a  child  from  the  bieast 

ABLATION.  {Ablatio;  from  aiifcro,  Vo  take 
away.  1.  The  taking  away  from  the  body  whalevei 
is  hurtful.  A  term  that  is  seldom  used  but  in  its  gene 
ral  sense,  to  clothing,  diet,  exercise,  &.c.  in  some  old 
writings,  it  expresses  the  intervals  between  two  fits  ol 
a  fever,  or  the  time  of  remission. 

2.  Formerly  chemists  employed  this  term  lo  signify 
the  removal  of  any  thing  that  is  either  finished  or  else 
no  longer  necessary  in  a  process. 

ABLUENT.  {Ablucns;  from  abluo,  to  wash 
away.)  Abstergent.  Medicines  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  purify  or  cleanse  the  blood. 

ABLUTION.  (Ablutio;  from  abluo,  lo  wash  off.) 
1.  A  washing  or  cleansing  either  of  the  body  or  the 
intestines. 

2.  In  chemistry  it  signifies  the  purifying  of  a  body, 
by  repeated  affusions  of  a  proper  liquor. 

Aboli  tio.  (From  aboleo,  to  destroy.)  The  sepa 
ration  or  destruction  of  diseased  parts. 

Aborsis.    A  miscarriage. 

ABORTIENS.     Miscarrying. 

In  botany,  it  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
slcrtlis,  sterile  or  barren. 

ABORTION.  {Abortio ;  from  aborior,  to  be  sterile.) 
Aborsus ;  Awbhiis ;  Uiaphlhora  h'.clrosis ,  F.i am- 
bloma; Exumblosis ;  Apopalltsis ;  Apopalsis  ;  Apuph- 
tlwra.  Miscarriage,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  trellis  from 
the  uterus,  before  the  seventh  mouth,  after  which  il  is 
called  premature  labour.  It  most  commonly  occur* 
between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
but  may  happen  al  a  later  period.  I  nearly  gestation,  ihe 
ovum  sometimes  comes  or)  entire;  sometimes  the  fretus 
is  fust  expelled,  and  the  placenta  afterwards.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  lloodings,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  evacuation  of  the  water,  slliver- 
ings,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  nausea,  anxiety,  syncope, 
subsiding  of  the  breasts  and  belly,  pain  in  the  inside  ol 
the  thighs,  opening  and  moisture  of  the  os  liuca-  Tn* 
principal  causes  of  miscarriage  are  blows  or  (alls; 
greai  exertion  or  faiigue  ;  Midden  frights  and  other  vio- 
lent eni'tions  of  the  mind;  a  diet  too  sparing  or  loo 
nutritious;  the  abuse  of  spirit  nous  liquors  ;  other  dis- 
eases, particularly  levers,  and  ha.murihages:  likewise 
excessive  bleeding,  profuse  diarrhoea  or  cholic,  parti- 
cularly from  accumulated  laces;  iminodeiaie  venery, 
.Sec.  The  spontaneous  vomiting  so  common  in  preg- 
nancy, rarely  occasions  this  accident  :  but  when  in- 
duced and  kept  up  by  drastic  medicines,  il  may  be  very 
likely  to  have  that  effect.  Abortion  often  happens 
without  any  obvious  cause,  from  some  defect  in  the 
uii-rus,  or  in  ihe  foetus  itself,  which  we  cannot  satis- 
factorily explain.  Hence  it  will  lake  place  repeatedly 
iii  the  same  female  at  a  particular  period  of  prog 
nancy;  perhaps  in  some  measure  from  the  influence 
of  habit. 

The  treatment  of  abortion   must  vary  considerably 
according   to  ihe  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
causes  giving  rise  io  ii.     Ii  the  incipient  symptoms 
should  appear  in  a  female  of  a   plethoric  hahii,  ii  may 
be  proper  to  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  Mood  from 
the  arm,  then  clear  .he  bowels  by  some  mild  cathartic, 
as  the  su  pints  magnesia-  in   the   infusum  rosa-,  alter 
wards  exhibiting  small  doses  ol   nuiaeoi   potash,  di- 
recting ihe  patient  in  remain  quiet  in  a  recunibenl  pt. 
si. i. hi,  kept  as  cool  ;ls  possible,  with  a  low  diet,  and 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen   in  other  respects.    Should 
there  he  much  Hooding,  cloths  wetted  with  cold  watei 
ought  in  be  applied  o  tin-  region  ot   the  uterus,  or  even 
I  introduced  Into  ihe  vagina,  to  obstruct  the  escape  ol 
I  the  blood  mechanically      Where  *  iolenl  fnrriiut  pams 
.  atuind,  opium  should  be  given  by  the  imv.ith,  •»  in  the 
1  form  of  glyster,  after   premising  proper  evacuations, 
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Should  these  moans  not  avail  lo  chock  the  discharge  of 
the  forcing  pains,  and  particularly  if  the  water  be  eva- 
cuated, there  can  be  no  expectation  of  preventing  the 
miscarriage,  and  where  there  is  reason  lor  believing 
the  fietus  dead,  from  the  breasts  having  previously 
subsided,  the  morning  sickness  gone  off,  the  motion 
stopped,  fee  it  will  be  proper  rather  to  encourage  it  by 
manual  assistance. 

If  on  the  other  hand  females  of  a  delicate  and  Irri- 
table habit,  ralherdelicient  in  blood,  be  subject  to  abor- 
tion, or  «  liere  litis  accident  is  threatened  by  profuse 
evacuations  and  other  debilitating  causes,  it  may  be 
more  probably  prevented  by  a  diet  nutritious,  yet  easy 
of  digestion,  with  tonic  medicines,  and  the  use  of  the 
cold  haih.  attending  al  the  same  lime  to  the  stale  of 
the  bowels,  giving  opium  if  pain  attend,  and  carefully 
avoiding  the  several  exciting  causes. 

[When  a  female  has  suffered  several  abortions,  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  prevent  a  repetition  at 
the  same  period  of  gestation  in  a  subsequent  preg- 
nancy. Nothing,  however,  will  be  so  successful  in 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  misfortune,  as  in 
allowing  the  uterine  vessels  to  recover  their  tone  ;  for 
which  purpose  a  sufficient  time  must  intervene  before 
the  next  conception,  otherwise  the  remedies  above  re- 
commended will  have  little  or  no  effect.     A.] 

ABORTIVE,  {.iborticus ;  from  abarior,  to  be 
sterile.;  That  which  is  capable  of  occasioning  an  abor- 
tion, or  miscarriage,  in  pregnant  women.  It  is  now 
generally  believed,  that  the  medicines  which  produce 
a  miscarriage,  effect  it  by  their  violent  operation  on 
the  system,  and  not  by  any  specific  action  on  the  womb. 

[From  the  violent  operation  of  the  secale  cornutum, 
or  spurred  rye,  upon  the  gravid  uterus,  it  has  been 
thought  that  ii  would  act  at  any  |>eriod  of  gestation  as 
an  abortive  ;  but  the  experiments  and  trials  made  with 
it,  have  proved  it  to  be  inert,  having  no  specific  action 
upon  the  uterus,  except  in  time  of  labour.     A.] 

ABORTUS.     A  miscarriage. 

A  bra  sa.  (From  abrudo,  to  shave  off.)  Ulcers  at 
tended  with  abmsion. 

ABRASION,  (Abrasio;  from  abrado,  to  tear  off.) 
This  word  is  generally  employed  to  signify  the  de- 
struction of  the  natural'  mucus  of  any  part,  as  the  sto 
Hi.icr,  intestines,  urinary  bladdei,  &.c  It  is  also  ap- 
plied lo  any  part  slightly  torn  away  by  attrilion,  as  the 
skin,  &.C. 

A'drathan.  Corrupted  from  abrotanum,  southern- 
wood.    See  Artemisia  abrotanum. 

A  brette.     See  Hibiscus  Abelmosehus. 

Abro'ma.  (From  a,  neg.  and  /Jp«/<a,  food  ;  i.e. 
not  fit  to  be  eaten.)  A  tree  of  New  Soutli  Wales, 
winch  yields  a  gum. 

ABROTANUM.  {A.6poraiov ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
fiporoc,  mortal;  because  il  never  decays:  or  from 
ajipos,  soft,  and  tovoc,  extension ;  from  the  delicacy  of 
its  texture.)    Common  southernwood.    See  Artemisia. 

Abrotanum  mas.     See  Artemisia. 

ABROTONTTES.  (From  abrotanum.)  A  wine 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  impregnated  with  abro- 
tanum, or  southernwood,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  hundred  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves,  to  about  seven 
gallons  of  must. 

ABRUPTE\  Abruptly.  Applied  lo  pinnate  leaves 
which  terminate  without  an  odd  leaf  or  lobe:— folia 
abrupti  pinnala. 

Absckde'ntia.  (From  abscedo,  to  separate.)  De- 
cayed parts  of  the  body,  which,  in  a  morbid  state,  are 
separated  from  the  sound. 

ABSCESS.  {Abscessus ;  from  abscedo,  to  depart: 
becaust  parts,  which  were  before  contiguous,  become 
separated,  or  depart  from  each  other.)  Absccssio ; 
Imposthuma.  A  collection  of  pus  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  in  the  viscera,  or  in  bones,  preceded  by  in- 
flammation. Abscesses  are  variously  denominated 
according  to  their  seat :  as  empyema,  when  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pleura;  vomica,  in  the  lungs;  panaris,  in 
any  of  the  fingers ;  hypopyon,  in  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye ;  arthropuosis,  in  a  joint ;  lumbar  abscess,  &c. 

The  formation  of  an  abscess  is  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation terminating  in  suppuration.  This  is  known 
by  a  throbbing  pain,  which  lessens  by  degrees,  as  well 
as  the  heat,  tension,  and  redness  of  the  inflamed  part ; 
and  if  the  pus  be  near  the  surface,  a  cream-like  white- 
ness is  soon  perceived,  with  a  prominence  about  the 
middle,  or  at  the  inferior  part,  then  a  fluctuation  may 
tw  felt,  which  becomes  gradually  more  distinct,  till  at 
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length  the  mailer  maKes  its  way  externally.  Wmnt 
suppuration  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  in  a 
part  of  importance  to  life,  mere  are  usually  rigours,  or 
sudden  attacks  of  chilliness,  followed  by  Hushes  of 
heat;  and  unless  the  matter  be  soon  discharged,  and 
the  abscess  healed,  hectic  fever  generally  conies  on. 
When  abscesses  form  in  the  cellular  membrane  ill 
persons  of  a  tolerably  good  constitution,  they  arc  usu- 
ally circumscribed,  in  <  onscquence  of  coagulabli  lymph 
having  been  previously  effused,  and  having  obliterated 
tin:  communication  with  the  adjoining  ceils;  but  in 

those  of  a  weakly,  and  especially  a  scropimlous  ronsli 
tulion,  from  tins  not  occurring,  the  pus  is  very  apt  tC 
tiilliise  itself,  like  the  water  in  anasarca.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, which  may  prevent  ils  readily  reaching  the 
surface,  is  its  collecting  under  an  aponeurosis,  or  other 
part  of  dense  structure,  when  the  process  of  ulceration 
will  rather  extend  in  another  direction ;  thus  pus  ac- 
cumulating in  the  loins,  may  descend  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh. 

When  suppuration  occurs,  if  the  inflammation  have 
not  yet  subsided,  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  means 
calculated  to  moderate  this,  in  order  to  limit  the  extent 
of  the  abscess :  but  evacuations  must  not  be  carried  too 
far,  or  there  will  not  be  power  in  the  system  to  ileal  it 
afterwards.  If  the  disease  be  near  the  surface,  fo- 
mentations or  warm  emollient  poultices  should  be 
employed,  to  lake  off  the  tension  of  the  skin,  and  pro- 
mote the  process  of  laceration  in  that  direction.  As 
soon  as  fluctuation  is  obvious,  it  will  be  generally  pro- 
per to  make  an  opening,  lest  contiguous  parts  of  im 
portance  should  be  injured;  and  often  at  an  earlier 
period,  where  the  matter  is  prevented  from  reaching 
the  surface  by  a  fascia,  &c,  but  it  is  sometimes  ad- 
visable to  wait  awhile,  especially  in  large  spontaneous 
abscesses,  where  the  constitution  is  much  debilitated, 
till  by  the  use  of  a  nutritious  diet,  with  bark  and  other 
tonic  means,  this  can  be  somewhat  improved.  There 
are  different  modes  of  opening  abscesses.  1.  By  inci- 
sion or  puncture  ;  this  is  generally  the  best,  as  being 
least  painful,  and  most  expeditious,  and  the  extent  of 
the  aperturecan  be  better  regulated.  2.  By  caustic ;  this 
may  be  sometimes  preferable  when  suppuration  goes 
on  very  slowly  in  glandular  parts,  (especially  in  scro- 
phulous  and  venereal  cases,)  lessening  the  subjacent 
tumour,  giving  free  vent  to  the  matter,  and  exciting 
more  healthy  action  in  the  sore;  but  it  sometimes 
causes  much  deformity,  it  can  hardly  reach  deep  seated 
abscesses,  and  the  delay  may  be  often  dangerous.  3. 
By  seton  ;  this  is  sometimes  advantageous  in  superfi- 
cial abscesses,  (where  suppuration  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue,) about  the  neck  and  face,  leaving  generally  but 
a  small  scar;  likewise  when  near  joints,  or  other  im- 
portant parts  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  scalpel  or 
caustic.     See  Lumbar  Abscess,  and  Ulcer. 

ABSCEn  SUS.     See  Abscess. 

ABSCISSION.  (Abscissio ;  from  ab,  and  scindo, 
to  cut.)  1.  The  cutting  away  some  morbid,  or  other 
part,  by  an  edged  instrument.  The  ahscision  of  the 
prepuce  makes  what  we  call  circumcision. 

2.  Abscission  is  sometimes  used  by  medical  writers  to 
denote  the  sudden  termination  of  a  disease  in  death, 
before  it  arrives  at  its  decline. 

3.  Celsus  frequently  uses  the  term  abscissa  voz  to 
express  a  loss  of  voice. 

Absinthites.  Absinlhiac, or  absinthiated.  Some- 
thing tinged  or  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  absin- 
thium or  wormwood. 

ABSINTHIUM.  {Absinthium,  thii,  n.  afivdiov, 
from  a,  neg.  and  d/<y0oc,  pleasant:  so  called  from  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  taste.)  Wormwood.  See  Ar- 
temisia. 

Absinthium  commune.  Common  Wormwood. 
See  Artemisia  Absinthium. 

Absinthium  maritimum.  Sea  Wormwood.  See 
Artemisia  Maritima. 

Absinthium  pcnticum.  Poman  Wormwood.  See 
Artemisia  Ponlica. 

Absinthium  vulgare.  Common  Wormwood.  See 
Artemisia  Absinthium. 

ABSORBENS.    See  Absorbent. 

ABSORBENT.  (Absorbens ;  from  absorbeo,  to  suck 
up.)  L  The  small,  delicate,  transparent  vessels,  which 
take  up  substances  from  the  surface  of  the  bc-dy,  or 
from  any  cavity,  and  carry  it  to  the  blood,  are  termed 
absorbents  or  absorbing  vessels.  They  are  denomi 
natedi  according  to  the  liquids  which  they  convey 


■steals  and   lymphatics.     See   Lacteal   and   Lym- 
phatic. 

2  Those  medicines  are  so  termed,  which  have  no 
acrimony  in  themselves,  and  destroy  acidities  in  the 
stomich  and  bowels;  such  are  magnesia,  prepared 
chalk,  oyster-shells,  crabs'  claws,  &c. 

3.  Substances  are  also  so  called  by  chemists,  which 
have  the  faculty  of  withdrawing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere. 

Absorbing  vessels.  See  Absorbent. 
ABSORPTION.  (Absorptio;  from  absorbeo,  to 
suck  up.)  1.  A  function  in  an  animated  body,  ar- 
ranged by  physiologists  under  the  head  of  natural  ac- 
tions. It  signifies  the  taking  up  of  substances  applied 
'o  the  mouths  hi  absorbing  vessels ;  thus  the  nutritious 
part  of  the  food  is  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal 
by  the  lacieals;  thus  mercury  is  taken  into  the  system 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  principle  by 
which  this  function  takes  place,  is  a  power  inherent  in 
the  mouths  of  the  absorbents,  a  vis  insita,  dependent 
nn  the  degree  of  irritability  of  their  internal  membrane 
by  which  they  contract  and  propel  their  contents  for- 
wards. 

2.  By  this  term  chemists  understand  the  conversion 
o(  a  gaseous  fluid  into  a  liquid  or  solid,  on  being  united 
with  some  othersubstance.  ltdiffers  from  condensation 
in  this  being  the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure. 

[Absorption  by  plants. — In  1604,  Dr.  Foote  sent  to 
Dr.  Mitchill  of  New- York,  a  peach,  with  the  following 
account  of  it : — "  I  present  you  with  a  peach  by  the 
bearer.  You  will  readily  perceive  that  I  could  not  be 
induced  to  this  from  any  thing  very  promising  in  its 
aspect,  the  richness  of  its  flavour,  or  the  singularity  of 
its  species.  On  tasting,  you  will  find  it  highly  charged 
with  muriate  of  soda  :  and  when  I  inform  you  that  it 
has  undergone  no  artificial  management,  but  possessed 
this  property  when  plucked  from  the  tree,  you  may 
mid  some  difficulty  in  explaining  the  fact. 

"  This  peach  was  presented  lo  me  by  Mr.  Solomon 
Brewer,  of  Westchester  Co.,  New-York,  my  former 
residence.  Mr.  B.  is  a  respectable  man,  and  the  pre- 
sent clerk  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives.  The  history 
he  gives  me  of  this  natural  salt-pcack  is,  that  it  grew 
in  his  neighbourhood,  on  a  tree,  around  the  body  and 
roots  of  which  had  been  accidentally  poured  a  quail 
tity  of  pork  or  beef-brine  ;  that  its  fruit  ripens  in  the 
month  of  September  ;  that  the  effect  of  the  brine  had 
been,  to  produce  a  sickness  and  decay  in  the  tree  ;  and 
that  at  this  time  (Sept.  1804)  it  presents  the  singular 
fact  of  a  tree  hanging  tolerably  full  of  salt  peaches. 
He  was  unable  to  inform  me  of  the  precise  time  of  the 
occurrence,  but  that  it  was  the  fore-part  of  summer, 
and  after  the  fruit  had  obtained  its  shape  and  some 
size.  This  fact,  as  respects  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  in  my  mind  an  isolated  one. 

"  I  have  felt  the  more  interest  in  noticing  this  fact, 
as  it  contributes  much  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
opinion  you  long  since  advanced,  that  certain  vegeta- 
bles, as  wheat,  partake  much  of  the  properties  of  the 
manure  which  is  used  as  their  aliment,  and  thence 
urge  with  much  propriety  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  agriculturists." — See  Med.  Hepos.  of  Ji'aa ■  York, 
vol.  viii.  p.  309.     A.] 

ABSTEMIOUS.  (Abstcmius ;  from  abs,  from,  and 
temctuin,  wine.)  Refraini.ig  absolutely  from  all  use  of 
wine  ;  but  the  term  is  applied  to  a  temperate  mode  of 
living,  with  respect  to  food  generally. 

Adstk'ntio.  Cielius  Aurelianus  uses  this  word  to 
express  a  suppression,  or  retention:  thus,  abstentio 
stcrcorum,  a  retention  of  the  excrements,  which  he 
mentions  as  a  symptom  very  frequent  in  a  satyriasis. 
In  a  sense  somewhat  different,  he  uses  the  word  ab- 
stmta,  applying  it  to  the  pleura,  where  he  seems  to 
mean  thai  the  humour  of  the  inflamed  pleura  is 
prevented,  by  the  adjacent  bones,  from  extending 
Itself. 

ABSTERGENT.  (Abstergcns;  from  abstcrgo,  to 
•eanse  awuy.)  Any  application  thai  cleanses  or  clears 
»way  foulness.  The  term  is  seldom  employed  by 
modern  writers. 

ABSTRACTION.    (From  abstra/io,  to  draw  away.) 
A  term  employed  by  chemists  in  the  process  of  humid 
distillation,  to  signify  that  the  fluid  body  is  again  drawn 
off  from  the  solid,  which  it  had  dissolved. 
A'bsus.     The  P.gyulian  lotus. 
Abvauiu'tio.     (Prom  abvacuo,  to  empty.)     Amor- 
bid  discharge  ;  a  large  evacuation  of  any  fluid,  as  of 
19 
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blood  from  a  plethoric  person.    A  term  used  by  some 
old  writers. 

ACA'CIA.  (Acacia,  a.  f.  aicaKia ;  from  aKa^u).  to 
sharpen.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  l.in- 
na;an  system.  Class,  folygamia;  Order,  Monacia. 
The  Egyptian  thorn. 

Acacia  catbchu.  This  plant  affords  a,drug,  form- 
erly supposed  to  be  an  earthy  substance  brought  from 
Japan,  and  therefore  called  terra  Japonica,  or  Japan 
earth ;  afterwards  it  appeared  to  be  an  extract  prepared 
in  India,  it  was  supposed  till  lately,  from  the  juice  of 
the  Mimosa  catechu,  by  boiling  the  wood  and  evapo- 
rating the  decoction  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bui  the 
shrub  is  now  ascertained  to  be  an  acacia,  and  is  termed 
Acacia  catechu.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bahar,  and  catechu  comes  to  us  principally 
from  Bengal  and  Bombay.  It  has  received  the  follow- 
ing names:  Acachou;  t'avfel;  Ccclchu;  Caschu;  Ca- 
techu; Cadtcliu;  Cashow;  Caitchu;  Castjue;  Cachu; 
Cate;  Kaath.  The  natives  call  it  Cult,  the  English 
who  reside  there  Cutch.  In  its  purest  stale,  it  is  a  dry 
pulverable  substance,  outwardly  of  a  reddish  colour, 
internally  of  a  shining  dark  brown,  tinged  with  a  red- 
dish hue;  in  the  mouth  it  discovers  considerable  ad- 
stringency,  succeeded  by  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste. 
It  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  most  purposes 
where  an  adstringeut  is  indicated;  and  is  particularly 
useful  in  alvine  fluxes,  where  astringents  aie  required. 
Besides  this,  it  is  employed  also  in  uterine  pronuvia, 
in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  viscera  in  geneial;  and  it  is 
an  excellent  topical  adstriugent,  when  suffered  to  dis- 
solve leisurely  in  the  mouth,  for  laxities  ar.d  ulcerations 
of  the  gums,  apththous  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  simi- 
lar affections.  This  extract  is  the  basis  of  several 
formula;  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  particularly  of  a  tinc- 
ture: hut  one  of  the  besl  tonus  under  which  it  can  be 
exhibited,  is  that  of  simple  infusion  in  warm  water  with 
a  proportion  of  cinnamon,  for  by  this  means  il  is  at 
once  freed  of  its  impurities  and  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  aromatic. 

Fourcroy  says  lhat  catechu  is  prepared  item  the  seed? 
of  a  kind  of  palm,  called  areca.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
has  analyzed  catechu,  and  from  his  examination  il  u|>- 
pears,  that  from  Bombay  is  of  uniform  texture,  led- 
brown  colour,  and  specific  gravity  1.39 :  thai  from  Ben- 
gal is  more  friable  and  less  consistent,  of  a  chocolate 
colour  externally,  but  internally  chocolate  streaked  Willi 
red-brown,  and  specific  gravity  1.28.  The  catechu  from 
either  place  differs  little  in  its  properties.  Its  lusle  U 
astringent,  leaving  behind  a  sensation  of  sweetness.  Il 
is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  water.  Two  hundred  grains 
of  picked  catechu  from  Bombay  afforded  lOrf  grams  ol 
tannin,  60  extractive  mailer,  13  mucilage,  10  residuum, 
chiefly  sand  and  calcareous  earth.  The  same  quantity 
from  Bengal;  tannin  97  grains,  extractive  matter  73 
mucilage  10,  residual  matter,  being  sand,  with  a  sma 
quantity  of  calcareous  and  aluminous  earths,  14.  Ol 
the  latter,  the  darkest  parts  appeared  to  atlbid  most 
tannin,  the  lightest  most  extractive  matter.  The  llin 
doos  prefer  the  lightest  coloured,  which  has  probably 
most  sweetness,  to  chew  with  the  betel-nut. 

Of  all  the  astringent  substances  we  know,  catechu 
appears  to  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  tannin ; 
and  Mr.  Purkis  found,  lhat  one  pound  was  equivalent 
to  seven  or  eight  of  oak  bark  for  the  purpose  of  tanning 
leather. 

[The  tinctura  Japonica  is  a  powerful  and  useful 
astringent  in  looseness  of  the  bowels.  Many  persons 
take  this  preparation  when  they  are  not  aware  of  it, 
and  when  there  is  no  occasion.  It  is  used  to  colour 
fictitious  and  imitation  brandies  made  in  the  United 
States,  anil  from  the  quantity  used,  these  liquors  al- 
ways p.  »duce  costiveness.    A.] 

Acacia  Gkrmanua.     German  acacia. 

1.  The  name  of  the  German  black-thorn  or  slo^  tree, 
the  Piuuu.s  tpijuma  ol  Linuteua. 

2.  The  name  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fruit,  as 
made  in  Germany  ;  which,  as  well  as  the  tree,  is  there 
called  also  Acacia  nostras,  it  is  now  fallen  lutu 
disuse. 

Acacia  Inmca.    See  Tumarindus  Mica. 

Acacia  nostras.     See  Acacia  Germanira. 

Acacia  vera.  1.  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  gum-arabic,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
Mimosa.  Acacia: — syinia  stipularibus  pntcntij,us. 
foliis  bipinnatts,  partinlibits  cttimis  gtaiidiitu  inter- 
stinctis,  spicis  globosis  pedunculitis,  ol    Wilileuow 
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The  Egyptian  Thorn.  This  tree  yields  the  true  Acacia 
Gum,  or  Gum-  Arabic,  called  also  Gummi  acanlhinum  ; 
Gummi  thebaicum;  Gummi  scorpionis;  Gum-lwnac ; 
Gamnti  senega,  or  senicu,  or  seiugulensc. 

Cairo  and  Alexandria  wore  the  principal  marts  Tor 
gum-arabic,  till  the  Dutch  introduced  the  gum  from 
Senegal  into  Europe,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  this  source  now  supplies  the  greater 
part  of  the  vast  consumption  of  lliis  article-  The  tree 
Which  yields  the  Senegal  gum,  grows  abundantly  on  the 
sands,  along  the  whole  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  river  Senegal  There  are  several 
species,  some  of  which  yield  a  red  astringent  juice, 
hut  others  atford  only  a  pure,  nearly  colourless,  insipid 
gum,  which  is  the  great  article  of  commerce.  These 
trees  are  fioni  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  thorny 
branches.  The  gum  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  November,  when  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
saturated  with  periodica]  rains.  The  gummy  juice  is 
seen  to  ooze  through  the  trunk  and  brandies,  and,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  it  hardens  into  roundish  drops,  of  a 
yellowish  white,  which  are  beautifully  brilliant  where 
they  are  broken  on",  and  entirely  so  when  held  in  the 
mouth  for  a  short  time,  to  dissolve  the  outer  surface. 
No  clefts  are  made,  nor  any  artificial  means  used  by 
the  Moors,  to  solicit  the  flow  of  the  gum.  The  lumps 
of  gum-senegal  are  usually  about  the  size  of  partridge 
?ggs,  and  the  harvest  continues  about  six  weeks.  This 
jum  is  a  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  ;  thou- 
sands of  the  Moors  support  themselves  entirely  upon  it 
during  the  time  of  harvest.  About  si.*  ounces  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  man  for  a  day ;  and  it  is,  besides, 
mixed  with  milk,  animal  broths,  and  other  victuals. 

The  gum-arabic,  or  that  which  comes  directly  from 
Egypt  and  the  Levant,  only  differs  from  the  gum-sene- 
gal in  being  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  in  smaller  lumps ; 
and  it  is  also  somewhat  more  brittle.  In  other  respects, 
they  resemble  each  other  perfectly. 

Gum-arabic  is  neither  soluble  in  spirit  nor  in  oil ; 
but,  in  twice  its  quantity  of  water,  it  dissolves  into  a 
mucilaginous  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup, 
&.id  in  this  slate  answers  many  useful  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  by  rendering  oily,  resinous,  and  pinguious 
substances  miscible  with  water.  The  glutinous  quality 
of  gum-arabic  renders  it  preferable  to  other  gums  and 
mucilages  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  and 
other  catarrhal  affections.  It  is  also  very  generally 
employed  in  ardor  urine,  diarrhoeas,  and  calculous 
complaints. 

2.  The  name  Acacia  vera  has  also  been  used  to  de- 
note the  expressed  juice  of  the  immature  pods  of  the 
tree  termed  jlcacia  veravcl.  This  inspissated  juice  is 
brought  from  Egypt  in  roundish  masses,  wrapped  up 
in  thin  bladders.  It  is  considered  as  a  mild  astringent 
medicine.  The  Egyptians  give  it,  in  spitting  of  blood, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  dissolved  in  any  conve- 
nient liquor,  and  repeat  this  dose  occasionally.  They 
likewise  employ  it  in  collyria,  for  strengthening  the 
eyes,  and  in  gargles,  for  quinsies.  It  is  now  seldom 
used  as  a  medicine,  being  superseded  by  the  use  of 
catechu,  or  kino. 

Acacia  veravel.    See  Acacia  vera. 

Acacia  Zeylomca.  See  Hamatozylon  Campechia- 
num. 

jlcacia  gum.    See  Jlcacia  vera. 

Acaoos.    The  thrush.    See  Aphtha. 

ACA  E  YCINUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  calyx,  a  flower- 
cup.)     Without  a  calyx. 

ACAEYCIS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  calyx,  a  flovver- 
eup.)  Without  a  calyx  or  flower-cup.  Applied  to 
plants  which  have  no  crjyx. 

Aca'matos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  nauvu,  to  grow 
weary.)  A  perfect  rest  of  the  muscles,  or  that  dispo- 
sition of  a  limb  which  is  equally  distinct  from  flexion 
and  extension. 

ACA'NTHA.    (Arav0a;  from  ax^,  a  point.) 

1.  A  thorn;  or  any  thing  pointed. 

2.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  spina  dorsi. 
Acantha' bolus.  (Froma/cav(ta,athor;i;  and/?aAXo>, 

:o  cast  out.)  An  instrument,  or  forceps,  for  taking  out 
or  removing  thorns,  or  whatever  may  stick  in  the  flesh. 
— Paulas  JEgineta. 

Aca'nthe.  The  name  of  the  artichoke  in  ancient 
authors. 

ACA'NTHINUM.  (From  axavda,  a  thorn.)  Gum- 
arabic  WW*  called  gummi  acanlhinum,  because  it  is 
produced  from  a  thorny  tree.    See  Acucia  Vera. 


I      Acanticone.    See  Epidotc. 

ACA'NTHULUS.  (From  axavQa,  a  thorn.)  A 
l  surgical  instrument  to  draw  out  thorns  or  splinters,  or 
to  remove  any  extraneous  matter  from  wounds. 

ACANTHI'S).  (Acanthus,  i.  m.  aKavOof,  from 
anavda,  a  thorn ;  so  nami  d  from  being  rough  and 
prickly.)  The  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mi  an  system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Older,  Angwspcr- 
mia.    Bear's-breech. 

Acanthus  mollis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
bear's-breech,  or  brank- ursine.  Acanthus: — foliis 
sinuatis  inrrmibus,  of  l.innieu.s.  llranca  ursinaul'  the 
shops.  The  leaves  and  root  abound  with  a  mucilage, 
which  is  readily  extracted  by  boiling  or  infusion.  Tin- 
roots  are  the  most  mucilaginous.  Where  this  plant  is 
common,  it  is  employed  lor  the  same  purposes  to  which 
althsea  and  other  vegetables  possessing  similar  qualities 
are  applied  among  us.  It  is  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
herb- women  too  often  sell  the  leaves  of  bear' B-foot,  and 
of  cow's  parsnip,  for  the  bear's-breech. 

Aca'pkoh.  (From  «,  priv.  and  Kamac,  smoke.)  1. 
Common  wild  marjoram. 

•.!.  Unsmoked  honey. 

ACAKOIS.  The  name  of  a  emus  of  plants,  fron. 
New  South  Wales. 

Acarois  resinikera.  The  name  of  a  tree  which 
affords  the  Botany  bay  gum.     See  Botany  bay. 

[Gum  Acaroides,  New  Holland  resin,  or  earth) 
gum-lac.  This  is  the  produce  of  the  tree  called  Aca- 
tuis  resinifera,  or  resin-bearing  Acarois.  The  tree 
grows  abundantly  in  New  Holland,  near  Botany  Imy. 
The  substance  under  consideration  is  usually  found  in 
the  ground  near  the  trees  from  which  it  has  sponta- 
neously exuded.  From  some  resemblance  it  bears 
(though  by  no  means  a  near  one)  to  the  article  called 
gum-lac,  it  has  been  known  as  the  earthy  gam-lac 
It  is  of  yellowish,  brownish,  or  yellowish  brown  colour, 
and  sometimes  contains  roots,  sticks,  and  other  foreign 
substances.  It  has  been  distinguished  in  commerce  by 
the  term  Botany  bay  resin.  They  refer  its  importa- 
tion into  England  to  the  year  1799.  An  account  of  its 
chemical  properties  was  published  by  Lichtenstein  iu 
Crell's  Journal,  and  afterwards  by  Or.  Thompson,  iu 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  Chemistry,  p.  138.  It  was 
known  to  the  early  navigator  Tasman,  and  was  brought 
to  New-York  and  presented  to  Dr.  Mitchill  many 
years  ago  by  some  of  our  navigators.  Fer  some  lime 
past  it  has  been  regarded  in  Massachusetts  as  a  pow- 
erful restorative,  or  an  invigorating  medicine  iu  cases 
of  gastric  or  general  debility. 

Gum  Acaroides  is  insoluble  in  water :  alcohol  or  dis- 
tilled spirits  is  its  proper  menstruum.  Even  in  pow- 
der its  use  is  improper,  as  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
intestinal  or  alimentary  fluids.  It  is  therefore  neither 
administered  in  substance,  infusion,  or  decoction,  it  is 
mostly  prescribed  in  the  form  of  tincture:  Tinctura 
gummi  acaroidis.     Tincture  of  New  Holland  resin. 

The  proper  rule  is  to  make  a  saturated  tincture,  of 
which  a  tea  spoon  full  may  be  given  once  iu  three  or 
four  hours,  according  to  the  circumstances,  in  milk, 
jelly,  or  syrup,  water  being  apt  to  decompose  it. 
From  Kite's  essay  upon  this  production,  it  appears, 

1.  That  dyspepsia  has  been  exceedingly  relieved  by 
it,  and  even  wholly  removed. 

2.  That  it  is  an  excellent  restorative  in  the  debility 
consequent  upon  the  depletion  and  exhaustion  of  acute 
diseases. 

3.  It  is  said  to  have  done  good  in  hysteria 

4.  Cholera,  with  cramps  of  the  lower  extremities,  w 
reported  to  have  yielded  to  its  powers. 

5.  The  morbid  evacuations  and  commotions  of  diar- 
rhoea are  reported  to  have  yielded  to  its  virtue,  after 
opium  had  tailed. 

C.  Chronic  and  atonic  catarrhs  have  been  benefitted 
by  its  administration. 

7.  It  is  alleged  to  have  been  remarkably  serviceable 
in  incipient  dysentery  is  well  as  in  that  of  long 
duration. 

8.  In  various  spasmodic  affections,  such  as  stitchei 
in  the  sides,  cramp  of  the  stomach,  rheumatic  twinges, 
&.c,  it  has  often  afforded  relief  after  opiates  had  failed. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
prescribed  in  cases  of  high  action,  or  phlogistic  dia- 
thesis, nor  during  the  prevalence  of  inflammatory 
symptoms. 

From  this  abstract  of  the  practice  with  this  remedy, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  value,  nor  of  the 
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propriety  of  considering  the  discovery  of  its  qualities, 
as  worthy  to  be  considered  among  the  happy  events 
attending  the  modern  JAateria  Medica.—  MitckUl's  MS. 
Lectures.     A.J 

ACARUS.  (From  anapra,  small.)  The  tick.  An 
insect  which  breeds  in  the  skin.  A  very  numerous 
genus  of  minute  iusecis  which  infest  the  skin  of  ani- 
mals, and  produce  various  complaints.  Those  which 
are  found  on  the  human  body  are 

1.  The  acarus  domesticus,  or  domestic  tick. 

2.  The  acarus  scabiei,  or  itch  tick. 

3.  The  acarus  autamnalis,  or  harvest-bug. 
ACATALE'PSIA.    (From  a,  neg.  and  Kara^apBavto, 

to  apprehend.)  Uncertainty  in  the  prognosis  or  judg- 
ment of  diseases. 

ACA'TALIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  xarcw,  to  want.) 
The  juniper  tree:  so  named  from  the  abundance  of  its 
seeds. 

ACATA'POSIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  KaTairivio,  to 
swallow.)     Difficult  deglutition. 

Aca'statos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  KaOtarrjut,  to  deter- 
mine.)    Inconstant. 

1.  Fevers  were  so  called  which  are  anomalous  in 
their  appearance  and  irregular  in  their  paroxysms. 

9.   I'm  bid  urine  without  sediment. 

ACAULIS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  caulis,  a  stem.) 
Without  stem.  Plants  destitute  of  stein  are  called 
acaules,  Steinless ;  as  Ct/pripedium  acaule,  and  Car- 
duus  acaidis.  This  term  must  not  be  too  rigidly  un- 
derstood. 

ACCELERA'TOR.  (From  accelero,  to  hasten  or 
propel.)     The  name  of  a  muscle  of  the  penis. 

Accelerator  urinje.  A  muscle  of  the  penis. 
Ejaculator  Seminis ;  Bulbo-syndcsmo-caverneux  of 
Dumas ;  Bulbo-cavemosus  of  Winslow.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  sphincter  ani  and  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  and  tendinous  from  the  crus,  uear  as  far 
forwards  as  the  beginning  of  the  corpus  cavernosum 
penis;  the  inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely,  and 
the  superior  descend  in  an  oblique  direction.  It  is  in- 
serted into  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra,  where  each  joins  with  its  fellow;  by  which 
the  bulb  is  completely  closed.  The  use  of  these  mus- 
cles is  to  drive  the  urine  or  semen  forward,  and  by 
grasping  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  to  push  the 
blood  towards  its  corpus  cavernosum,  and  the  glans, 
by  which  they  are  distended. 

ACCESSION.  (Accesio;  from  accede,  to  approach.) 
The  ( ommencement  of  a  disease.  A  term  mostly  ap- 
plied o  a  fever  which  lias  paroxysms  or  exacerbations : 
thus  I  tie  accession  of  fever,  means  the  commencement 
or  ap  iroach  of  the  febrile  period. 

ACCESSO'RIUS.  (From  accede,  to  approach:  so 
callen  from  the  course  it  takes.)  Connected  by  con- 
tact <-\t  approach. 

A(  ::essorius  lumbalis.  A  muscle  of  the  loins. 
See  'iacro-lttmbalis. 

A  cessorius  nervus.  The  name  given  by  Willis 
to  t'/o  nerves  which  ascend,  one  on  each  side,  from 
the  econd,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs  of  nerves, 
thr<  igh  the  great  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
pa9<  out  again  from  the  cranium  through  the  foramina 
lac  ;ra,  with  the  par  vagum,  to  be  distributed  on  the 
trapezius  muscle. 

ACCI'PITEB.     (From  accipio,  to  take.) 

1.  The  hawk;  so  named  from  its  rapacity. 

li.  A  bandage  which  was  put  over  the  nose :  so  called 
Pom  its  likeness  to  the  claw  of  a  hawk,  or  from  the 
tightness  of  its  grasp. 

AUCU'lTRI'NA.  (From  accipiter,  the  hawk.)  The 
herb  hawk- weed"  which  I'liuy  says  was  so  called  be- 
cause hawks  are  used  to  scratch  it,  and  apply  the  juice 
to  their  eyes  to  prevent  blindness. 

ACCLl'VIS.  A  muscle  of  the  belly,  so  named  from 
the  oblique  ascent  of  its  fibres.  Sec  Obliquus  interims 
abdominis. 

Accouchement.  The  French  word  for  the  act  of 
delivery. 

Accoucheur.    The  French  for  a  midwife. 

ACCBETIO.  (From  ad,  and  cresco,  to  increase.) 
Accretion. 

1.  Nutrition ;  growth. 

2.  The  (.-rowing  together  of  parts  naturally  separate 
as  the  fingers  or  toes. 

Accuba'tio.    (From  accumbo,  to  recline.)    Child- 
bed; reclining. 
Ack'dia.  (From  o,  priv.  and  kvSoc,  care.)  Carclcss- 
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ness,  neglect  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hippo- 
crates sometimes  uses  this  word,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
glands,  to  signify  fatigue  or  trouble. 

ACE  PH ALUS.  (Acephalus,  i.  m.  aiccipaXos;  from 
a,  priv.  and  Kt<j>a\t),  a  head.)  Without  a  head.  A 
term  applied  to  a  lusus  natural,  or  monster,  born  with- 
out a  head. 

[This  term  is  also  applied  by  modem  naturalists  to 
a  certain  portion  of  the  gelatinous  or  soft  bodied  ani- 
mals, which  were  formerly  classed  among  the  Vermes 
of  Linnaeus.  They  are  now  termed  Acephalous  Mol 
lusca,  or  headless  molluscs,  having  no  distinct  pan 
corresponding  to  the  head  of  other  animals.     A.J 

A'CER.  (Acer,  eris.  neut. ;  from  acer,  sharp  :  be- 
cause of  the  sharpness  of  its  juice.)  Th«  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnuian  system.  Class  Polyga- 
mia;  Order,  Monacia. 

Acer  campestrk.  The  common  maple.  This  tree 
yields  a  sweetish,  soft,  milky  sap,  which  contains  a  salt 
with  basis  of  lime,  possessed,  according  to  Sherer,  of 
peculiar  properties.  It  is  while,  semitransparent,  not 
altered  by  the  air,  and  soluble  in  one  hundred  parts  of 
cold,  or  fifty  of  boiling  water. 

Acer  pseudoplatanus.  The  maple-tree,  falsely 
named  sycamore.  It  is  also  called  Platanus  traga. 
This  tree  is  common  in  England,  though  not  much  used 
hi  medicine.  The  juice,  if  drunk  while  fresh,  is  said 
to  be  a  good  antiscorbutic.  All  its  parts  contain  a  sac- 
charine fluid  ;  and  if  the  root  or  branches  be  wounded 
in  the  spring,  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  is  discharged, 
which,  when  inspissated,  yields  a  brown  sort  of  sugar 
and  syrup  like  molasses. 

Acer  saccharinum.  The  sugar  maple-tree.  Large 
quantities  of  sugar  are  obtained  from  this  tree  in  New 
England  and  Canada,  which  is  much  used  in  France, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Saccha- 
rum  Canadvnsc  or  Saccharum  Accrnum,  maple  sugar. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  all  Europe  might  be  supplied 
from  the  maple  of  America,  which  grows  in  great 
quantities  in  the  western  counties  of  all  the  middle 
States  of  the  American  Union.  It  is  as  tall  as  the  oak, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter;  puts  forth  a 
white  blossom  in  the  spring,  before  any  appearance  of 
leaves ;  its  small  branches  afford  sustenance  for  cattle, 
and  its  ashes  afford  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  pot- 
ash. Twenty  years  are  required  for  it  to  attain  its  full 
growth.  Tapping  does  not  injure  it :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  affords  more  syrup,  and  of  a  better  quality,  the 
oftener  it  is  tapped.  A  single  tree  has  not  only  survived, 
but  flourished,  after  tapping,  for  forty  years.  Five  or 
six  pounds  of  sugar  are  usually  afforded  by  the  sap  of 
one  tree;  though  there  are  instances  of  the  quantity 
exceeding  twenty  pounds.  The  sugar  is  separated  from 
the  sap  either  by  freezing,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
or  by  boiling.  The  latter  method  is  the  most  used. 
Dr.  Rush  describes  the  process;  which  is  simple,  and 
practised  without  any  difficulty  by  the  farmers. 

From  frequent  trials  of  this  sugar,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  any  respect  inferior  to  that  of  the  West  Indies 
It  is  prepared  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  neither  insect 
nor  the  pollen  of  plants,  exists  to  vitiate  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  common  sugar.  From  calculations  grounded 
on  facts,  it  is  ascertained,  that  America  is  now  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  surplus  of  one-eighth  more  than  iu 
own  consumption. 

[The  Acer  Saccharinum,  or  sugar-maple  tree 
abounds  in  the  state  of  New-York  and  many  other 
partsof  the  United  States.  It  furnishes  a  great  amount 
ol  rough  sugar  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the 
new  settlements,  where  foreign  and  refined  sugars  arc 
but  little  used.  Very  little  effort  has  heretofore  been 
made  to  introduce  it  into  market  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. But  in  18-28  several  hundred  barrels  of  this 
sugar,  from  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  readied  the 

o-,?  °i,».7'Ynk  by  Wayof  *■  S^t  Western  ca- 
nal. It  w as  sold  at  auction  for  six  cents  per  round- 
and  when  refined  and  converted  into  loaf  SulwTafi 
for^a'.p,af0»able  profit  to  Uie  refiner.     A.f 

«f  th„    /i  'q"'"s-    A  saU  fo""cd  ot  <lle  acid 

ot  the  Acer  campestre  with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or 
metallic  base.  '•  *™ 

ACE'RATOS.  From  a,  neg.  and  xtoau,  or  *,,*,„- 
vina,  to  mix.)  Unmixed;  uncorrupted.  This  ternVia 
applied  sometimes  to  the  humours  of  the  body  bv  Hin 
pocrates     Paulus  iEgineta  mentions  a  plaster  of  this 

ACERB.    (Accrbus     from  accr   sharp.-,    a  specie* 
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»t  taste  which  consists  in  a  decree  of  acidity,  with  an 
addition  of  roughness;    properties  common  lo  many 
immature  fruits. 
At -k  kbitas     Acerbnesa. 

ACERIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid,  saiti  to  exist  in 
the  juice  of  (he  common  maple,  Acer  eampestre  of 
Liiuueus.  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  like  the  oilier 
vegetable  at  ids. 

ACE  R I DES  (From  a,  priv.  and  Ktpos,  wax.)  Soft 
plasters,  made  without  wax. 

ACEROSI.'S.  (From  ticus,  a  needle.)  1.  Acerose  : 
flavin:;  the  shape  of  a  needle.  Applied  to  leaves  which 
are  so  shaped,  as  in  Pinus  si/hestris  and  Juniperus 
communis. 

•2.  (From  acus,  chaff.)  Chaffy :  aoplied  to  coarse 
bread  &c. 

ACESCENT.  (.Iccsccns ;  from  area,  to  be  sour  or 
tan.)  Turning  aour  or  acid.  Substances  which  rea- 
dily run  into  the  acitl  fermentation,  are  so  said  to  be. 
as  some  vegetable  and  animal  juices  and  infusions. 
The  suddenness  with  which  this  change  is  effected, 
during  a  thunder-storm,  even  In  corked  bottles,  has 
ni.t  been  accounted  for.  In  some  morbid  slates  of  the 
stomach,  also,  it  proceeds  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

ACE  STA.     (From  aKtopat,  to  cure.)     Distempers 
which  are  easily  cured. 
At  k  stis.     Borax. 

ACETA'BULi;M.  (Acetabulum,  i.  n. ;  from  ace- 
turn,  vinegar :  so  called  because  it  resembles  the  ace- 
tabulum, or  old  saucer  in  which  vinegar  was  held  for 
the  use  of  the  table.)  A  name  given  by  Latin  writers 
to  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  os  innominatum,  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  See  Innomina- 
tum os. 

ACETA  RH'M.  (From  accticm,  vinegar:  because 
it  is  mostly  made  with  vinegar  )  A  sallad  or  pickle. 
AC'F.  TAS.  (Acetas,  tis  ;  I".  from  acilum,  vinegar.) 
An  acetate  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acetic 
acid,  with  a  salifiable  base.  Those  used  in  medicine 
are  the  acetates  of  ammonia,  lead,  potassa,  and  zinc. 
Acetas  AMMOM.E.  Acetate  of  ammonia.  See 
Ammonia  ace'.atis  liquor. 

Acetas  plumci.  Acetate  of  lead.  See  Plumbi 
acctus  and  Plumbi  acctatis  liquor. 

Acetas  POTASS.E.  Acetate  of  potassa.  Sea  Potassa: 
acetas. 

Acetas  zisct.     A  metallic  salt  composed  of  zinc 

and  acetic  acid.     It  is  used  by  some  as  an  astringent 

against  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  urethra,  and  vagina, 

diluted  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

AcHatc.    See  Actios. 

Acetate    of    Ammonia,       See    Ammonia}     acctatis 
liquor. 
Acetate  of  Potassa.    See  Potassa:  acetas. 
Acetate  .<f  Zinc.     See  Acetas  unci. 
Acetatcd  regetable  Aicali.     See  Potassie  acetas. 
Acclaled  a.a'.ile  Aicali.     See  Ammonia:   acctatis 
liquor. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Aeidum  acetieum.  The  same  acid 
which,  in  a  very  dilute  and  somewliat  impure  state, 
is  called  vinegar.  Acetic  acid  is  found  combined  with 
potassa  in  the  juices  of  a  great  many  plants;  particu- 
larly the  Sambucas  iiigra,  PhayniL  dactilifera,  (!a- 
lium  cerum,  and  Ithus  typkinus.  "Sweat,  urine, 
and  even  fresh  milk,  contain  it.  It  is  frequently  ge- 
nerattd  in  the  stomachs  of  dyspeptic  patients.  Almost 
all  dry  vegetable  substances,  and  some  animal,  sub- 
jected in  close  vessels  to  a  red  heat,  yield  it  copiously. 
It  is  the  result  likewise  of  a  spontaneous  fermentation, 
to  which  liquid  vegetable  and  animal  matters  are 
liable.  Strong  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  de- 
velope  the  acetic  by  their  action  on  vegetables.  It  was 
long  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  Boerhaave,  that  the 
fermentation  which  forms  vinegar  is  uniformly  pre- 
ceded by  the  vinous.  This  is  a  mistake:  cabbages 
sour  in  water,  making  sour  crout ;  starch,  in  starch- 
makers'  sour  waters ;  and  dough  itself,  without  any 
previous  production  of  wine. 

"  The  varieties  of  acetic  acid  known  in  commerce 
are  four :  1.  Wine  vinegar.  2.  Malt  vinegar.  3.  Sugar 
vinegar.    4.  Wood  vinegar. 

1  We  shall  describe  first  the  mode  of  making  these 
commercial  articles,  and  then  that  of  extracting  the 
absolute  acetic  acid  of  the  chemist,  either  from  these 
vin;gais,  or  directly  from  chemical  compounds,  of 
wlv>h  it  is  a  constituent. 
"  The  following  is  the  plan  of  making  vinegar  at 
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present  practised  in  Paris.  The  wine  destined  foi 
vinegar  is  mixed  in  a  large  tun  with  a  quantity  of 
wine  lees,  and  the  whole  being  transferred  into  cloth- 
sacks,  placed  within  a  large  iron-bound  vat,  the  liquid 
matter  is  extruded  through  the  sacks  by  superincum- 
bent pressure.  What  passes  through  is  put  into  large 
casks,  set  upright,  having  a  small  aperture  in  their 
top.  In  these  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  or  to  that  of  a  Move  In  winter.  Ferments 
lion  supervenes  in  a  few  days.  If  the  heat  snould  tin." 
rise  too  high,  it  is  lowered  by  cool  air  and  the  addition 
of  fresh  w  iue.     In  the  skilful  regulation  of  the  lei  nun 

tative  temperature  consists  the  art  of  making  good 
wine  vinegar.     In   summer   the   process   is  generally 

completed  in  a  fortnight  in  winter,  double  the  time  is 
requisite.  The  vinegar  is  then  run  off  into  barrels, 
which  contain  several  chips  of  birch  "vood.     In  about 

a  fortnight  it  is  found  to  be  clarified,  and  is  then  tit  foi 

i  the  market.     It  must  be  kept  in  close  ca  ilts. 

"The  manufacturers  at  Orleans  prefer  wine  of  a 
!  year  old  for  making  vinegar.  I!ul  if  by  age  the  wine 
has  lost  its  extractive  matter,  it  does  not  leailily  un- 
dergo the  acetous  fermentation.  In  this  case,  acetiti- 
cation,  as  the  French  term  the  process,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  slips  of  vines,  bunches  of  grapes,  or 
iiecn  woods. 

"Almost  all  the  vinegar  of  the  north  of  France  In i'ig 
preparetl  at  Orleans,  the  manufactory  of  that  plai 
acqnir'd  such  celebrity,  as  to  render  their  process 
worthy  ot  a  separate  consideration.  The  Orleans' 
casks  contain  neai'.y  100  pins  of  wine.  Those  which 
have  been  already  uscil  are  preferred.  The,  '*"« 
placed  ,n  three  rows,  one  over  another,  and  in  the  tfj. 
have  an  aperture  of  two  inches'  diameter,  keptalwa, 
open.  The  wine  for  acetification  is  kept  in  adjoining 
casks,  containing  beech  shavings,  to  which  the  lee* 
adhere.  The  wine,  thus  clarified,  is  drawn  oil"  to 
make  vinegar.  One  hundred  pints  of  gooti  vinegar 
boiling  hot,  are  first  poured  into  each  cask,  and  lea 
there  for  eight  days.  Ten  pints  of  wine  are  mixed  in. 
every  eight  days,  "till  the  vessels  are  full.  The  vinegal 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  fifteen  days  before  it 
is  exposed  to  sale. 

"  The  used  casks,  called  mothers,  are  never  emptied 
more  than  half,  but  are  successively  filled  again,  to 
are:ifv  new  portions  of  wine.  In  order  to  judge  if  the 
mother  works,  the  vinegar-makers  plunge  a  spatula 
into  the  liquid  ;  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  frotll 
which  the  spatula  shows,  they  add  more  or  less  wine. 
In  summer,  the  atmospheric  heat  is  sufficient.  In 
winter,  stoves  heated  to  about  75°  Fahr.  maintain  the 
requisite  temperature  in  the  manufactory. 

"  In  some  country  districts,  the  people  kf-ep,  in  a 
place  where  the  temperature  is  mild  and  equable,  a 
vinrgar  cask,  into  which  they  pour  such  wine  as  they 
wish  to  acetify  ;  and  it  is  always  preserved  full  by 
replacing  the  vinegar  drawn  off,  by  new  wine.  To 
establish  this  household  manufacture,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  buy  at  first  a  small  cask  of  good  vinegar. 

"  At  (iaiid,  a  vinegar  from  beer  is  made,  in  which 
the  following  proportions  of  grain  are  found  to  l*» 
most  advantageous  — 

1880  Paris  lbs.  malted  barley. 
700  —  wheat. 

500  —  buckwheat. 

These  grains  are  ground,  mixed,  and  boiled,  along 
with  twenty-seven  casks  full  of  river  water,  for  three 
hours.  Eighteen  casks  of  good  beer  for  vinegar  are 
obtained.  By  a  subsequent  decoction,  more  fermenta- 
ble liquid  is  extracted,  which  is  mixed  with  thn 
former.  The  whole  brewing  yields  3000  English  quarts. 

"  In  this  country,  vinegar  is  usually  made  from 
malt.  By  mashing  with  hot  water,  100  gallons  of  wort 
are  extracted  in  less  than  two  hours  from  1  boll  0/ 
malt.  When  the  liquor  has  fallen  to  the  temperature 
of  75°  Fahr.  4  gallons  of  the  barm  of  beer  are  added. 
After  thirty-sis  hours  it  is  racked  ofi'into  casks,  winch 
are  laid  on  their  sides,  and  exposed,  with  their  bung 
holes  loosely  covered,  to  the  influence  of  the  snti  i)j 
summer ;  but  in  winter  they  are  arranged  in  a  stove- 
room.  In  three;  months  this  vinegar  is  ready  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead.  To  make  vinegar  for 
domestic  use,  however,  the  process  is  somewhat  dtf 
ferent.  The  above  liquor  is  racked  oil  into  casks 
placed  upright,  having  a  false  cover,  pierced  with 
holes  fixed  at  about  a  foot  from  the:r  bottom.  On  this 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rape,  or  the  refuse  from  tli» 
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tfiakens  of  Uritish  wine,  or  otherwise  a  quantity  of  low- 
priced  raisins,  is  laid.  The  liquor  is  turned  into  ano- 
ther barrel  every  twenty-four  hours,  in  which  time  it 
has  begun  to  grow  warm.  Sometimes,  inueea,  the 
vinegar  is  fill';-  fermented,  as  above,  without  the  rape, 
which  is  added  towards  the  end,  to  communicate 
flavour.  Two  large  casks  are  in  this  case  worked 
together,  as  is  described  Jong  ago  by  Boerhaave,  as 
follows : 

_  :< '  Take  two  large  wooden  vats  or  hogsheads ;  and 
in  each  of  these,  place  a  wooden  grate  or  hurdle,  at 
the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  bottom.  Set  the  vessel 
upright ;  and  on  the  grate,  place  a  moderately  close 
layer  of  green  twigs,  or  fresh  cuttings  of  the  vine. 
Then  fill  up  the  vessel  with  the  footstalks  of  grapes, 
commonly  called  the  rape,  to  the  top  of  the  vessel, 
which  must  be  left  quite  open. 

" '  Having  thus  prepared  the  two  vessels,  pour  into 
them  the  wine  to  be  converted  into  vinegar,  so  as  to 
(ill  one  of  them  quite  up,  and  the  other  but  half-full. 
Leave  them  thus  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  till 
up  the  half  filled  vessel  with  liquor  from  that  which  is 
quite  full,  and  which  will  now  in  its  turn  only  be  left 
half-full.  Four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards,  repeat 
the  same  operation  ;  and  thus  goon,  keeping  the  ves- 
sels alternately  full  and  half-full  during  twenty-four 
hours,  till  the  vinegar  be  made.  On  the  second  or 
third  day,  there  will  arise  in  the  half  filled  vessel  a 
fermentative  motion,  accompanied  with  a  sensible 
heat,  which  will  gradually  increase  from  day  to  day. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fermenting  motion  is  almost  im- 
perceptible in  the  full  vessel ;  and  as  the  two  vessels 
are  alternately  full  and  half-full,  the  fermentation  is  by 
this  means  in  some  measure  interrupted,  and  is  only 
renewed  every  other  day  in  each  vessel. 

" '  When  this  motion  appears  to  have  entirely 
ceased,  even  in  the  half-filled  vessel,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  fermentation  is  finished ;  and  therefore  the  vinegar 
is  then  to  be  put  into  casks  close  stopped,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  place. 

"  '  A  greater  or  less  degree  of  warmth  accelerates  or 
checks  this,  as  well  as  the  spirituous  fermentation.  In 
France,  it  is  finished  in  about  fifteen  days,  during  the 
summer ;  but  if  the  heat  of  the  air  be  very  great,  and 
exceed  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter (83  1-4°  Fahr.)  the  half-filled  vessel  must  be 
filled  up  every  twelve  hours ;  because,  if  the  fermenta- 
tion be  not  so  checked  in  that  time,  it  will  become 
violent,  and  the  liquor  will  be  so  heated,  that  many  of 
the  spirituous  parts,  on  which  the  strength  of  the  vine- 
gar depends,  will  be  dissipated,  so  that  nothing  will 
remain  after  the  fermentation  but  a  vapid  liquor,  sour 
indeed,  hut  effete.  The  better  to  prevent  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  spirituous  parts,  it  is  a  proper  and  usual  pre- 
caution to  close  the  mouth  of  the  half-filled  vessel  in 
which  the  liquor  ferments,  with  a  cover  made  of  oak 
wood.  As  to  the  full  vessel,  it  is  always  left  open, 
that  the  air  may  act  freely  on  the  liquor  it  contains  : 
for  it  is  not  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences,  because 
it  ferments  but  very  slowly.' 

"  Good  vinegar  may  be  made  from  a  weak  syrup, 
consisting  of  18  oz.  of  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  water. 
The  yeast  and  rape  are  to  be  here  used  as  above 
described.  Whenever  the  vinegar  (from  the  taste  and 
flavour)  is  considered  to  be  complete,  it  ought  to  be 
decanted  into  tight  barrels  or  boltlcs,  and  well  secured 
from  access  of  air.  A  momentary  ebullition  before  it 
is  bottled  is  found  favourable  to  its  preservation.  In  a 
large  manufactory  of  malt  vinegar,  a  considerable 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  yeast  to  the  bakers. 
"  Vinegar  obtained  by  the  preceding  methods  has 
more  or  less  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  peculiar  but 
rather  grateful  smell.  By  distillation  in  glass  vessels 
The  colouring  matter,  which  resides  in  a  mucilage,  is 
.leparated,  but  the  fragrant  odour  is  generally  replaced 
by  an  empyreumatic  one.  The  best  French  wine  vine- 
gars, and  alio  some  from  mall,  contain  a  little  alcohol, 
which  conies  over  early  with  the  watery  part,  and 
renders  the  first  product  of  distillation  scarcely  denser, 
sometimes  even  less  dense,  than  water.  It  Is  accord- 
ingly rejected.  Towards  the  end  of  the  distillation 
the  empyreuma  increases.  Heme  only  the  interme- 
diate portions  are  retained  as  distilled  vinegar.  Its 
specific  gravity  vari-s  from  1.005  to  1.015,  while  that 
Of  Common  vinegar  of  equal  strength  varies  frorj  l.OiO 
■o  1.083 
"A  crude  vinegai  has  been  long  prepared  for  the 
10 
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calico  printers,  by  subjecting  wood  in  iron  retorts  to  a 
strong  red  heal." 

"  The  acetic  acid  of  the  chemist  may  be  prepared  in 
the  following  modes;  1st.  Two  pansol  mseu  uueiaie 
of  potassa  with  one  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol  yield, 
by  slow  distillation  from  a  glass  retort  into  a  refrige- 
rated receiver,  concentrated  acetic  acid.  A  small 
portion  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  contaminates  it, 
may  be  removed  by  re-distillation,  from  a  little  acctato 
of  lead.  2d.  Or  four  parts  of  good  sugar  of  lead ,  with 
one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  treated  in  the  same  way, 
atrord  a  slightly  weaker  acetic  acid.  3d.  Gently  cal 
cined  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  mixed  >\.tl: 
sugar  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  the  former  tc 
2  1-2  of  the  latter,  and  carefully  distilled  from  a  porce 
lain  retort  into  a  cooled  receiver,  may  be  also  consi 
dered  a  good  economical  process.  Or  without  distilla 
tion,  if  100  parts  of  well-dried  acetate  of  lime  be 
cautiously  added  to  GO  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  5  parts  of  water,  and  digested  for  24 
hours,  and  strained,  a  good  acetic  acid,  sufficiently 
strong  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  will  be  obtained. 

"  The  distillation  of  acetate  of  copper,  or  of  lead 
per  sc,  has  also  been  employed  for  obtaining  strong 
acid.  Here,  however,  the  product  is  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  the  fragrant  pyro-ar.etic  spirit,  which  it  is 
troublesome  to  get  rid  of.  Undoubtedly  the  best  pro- 
cess for  the  strong  acid  is  that  first  described,  and  the 
cheapest  the  second  or  third.  When  of  the  utmost 
possible  strength  its  sp.  gravity  is  1.0C2.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  50-*  F.  it  assumes  the  solid  fi  rm,  crystal- 
lizing in  oblong  rhomboidal  plates.  It  has  an  extremely 
pungent  odour,  affecting  the  nostrils  and  eyes  even 
painfully,  when  its  vapour  is  incautiously  snuffed  up. 
Its  taste  is  eminently  acid  and  acrid.  It  excoriates  and 
inflames  the  skin. 

••  The  purified  wood  vinegar,  which  is  used  for 
pickles  and  culinary  purposes,  has  commonly  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.00'J;  when  it  is  equivalent  in  acid 
strength  to  good  wine  or  malt  vinegar  of  1.014.  It 
contains  about  1-20  of  its  weight  of  absolute  acetic 
acid,  and  19-20  of  water.  But  the  vinegar  of  fermenta- 
tion=1.014  will  become  only  1.023  in  acetate,  from 
which,  if  0.005  be  subtracted  for  mucilage  or  extractive, 
the  remainder  will  agree  with  the  density  of  the 
acetate  from  wood.  A  glass  hydrometer  of  Fahren- 
heit's construction  is  used  for  finding  the  specific  gra- 
vities. It  consistsof  a  globe  of  about  3  inches'  diameter, 
having  a  little  ballast  ball  drawn  out  beneath,  and  a 
stem  above  of  about  3  inches  long,  containing  a  slip  of 
paper  with  a  transverse  line  in  the  middle,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  little  cup  for  receiving  weights  or 
poises.  The  experiments  on  which  this  instrument, 
called  an  Acclometer,  is  constructed,  have  been  detailed 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science." 

"  An  acetic  acid  of  very  considerable  strength  may 
also  be  prepared  by  saturating  perfectly  dry  char 
coal  with  common  vinegar,  and  then  distilling.  The 
water  easily  comes  off,  and  is  separaied  at  first ;  but 
a  stronger  heat  is  required  to  expel  the  acid.  Or 
by  exposing  vinegar  to  very  cold  air,  or  to  freezing 
mixtures,  its  water  separates  in  the  state  of  ice,  the 
interstices  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  strong  acetic 
acid,  which  may  be  procured  by  draining.  The  acetic 
acid,  or  radical  vinegar  of  the  apotnecaries,  in  which 
they  dissolve  a  little  camphor,  or  fragrant  essential  oil, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.070.  It  contains  fully 
1  part  of  water  to  2  of  the  crystallized  acid  The 
pungent  smelling  salt  consists  of  sulphate  of  potash 
moistened  with  that  acid. 

"  Acetic  acid  acts  on  tin,  iron,  line,  copper,  and 
nickel;  and  it  combines  readily  with  the  omdes  of 
many  other  metals,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  their  sul- 
phates with  that  of  an  acetate  of  lead." 

"  Acetic  acid  dissolves  resins,  gum-resins,  camplut. 
and  essential  oil.-*." 

"  Acetic  acid  and  common  vinegar  are  sometimes 
fraudulently  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  to  give  them 
strength.  This  adulteration  maybe  detected  bv  the 
addition  of  a  little  chalk,  short  of  their  saturation, 
With  pure  vinegar  the  calcareous  base  forms  a  limpid 
solution,  but  with  sulphuric  acid  a  white  insoluble 
gypsum.  Muriate  of  barytcs  is  a  slill  nicer  test.  Bri- 
tish fermented  vinegars  are  allowed  by  law  to  contain 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  quantity  is  frequentlj- 
exceeded.  Copper  is  discovered  in  vinegars  by  super- 
saturating them   with  ammonia,  when  a   fine  blu« 
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•tilour  is  produced;   and  lead  by  sulphate  of 
bydrosulphurets,   sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
acid.    None  of  these  should  produce  any  change  on 
genuine  vinegar."    See  J.cad. 

"  .^alts  consisting  of  the  several  bases,  united  in 
definite  proportions  to  acetic  acid,  are  called  acetates. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  pungent  smell  of  vine- 
gar, which  they  exhale  on  the  affusion  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  and  by  their  yielding  on  distillation  in  a  mode- 
rate red  heat  a  very  light,  odorous,  and  combustible 
liquid  called  pyro-acetate  [SPIRIT)  ;  which  see.  They 
are  all  soluble  in  water  ;  many  of  them  so  much  ^>  as 
to  be  uncrystalli/.able.  About  'JO  different  acetates 
have  been  formed,  of  which  only  a  very  few  have 
ueen  applied  to  the  uses  of  life. 

"The  acetic  acid  unites  with  all  the  alkalies  and 
most  of  the  earths;  and  with  these  bases  It  forms 
compounds,  sonic  of  which  are  crystallizable,  and 
others  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  regularity  of 
figure  The  salts  it  forms  ate  distinguished  by  their 
solubility  ;  their  decomposition  by  lire,  which 
carbonizes  them ;  the  spontaneous  alteration  of  their 
solution;  and  their  decomposition  by  a  great  number 
of  acids,  which  extricate  from  them  the  acetic  acid  in 
a  concentrated  state.  It  unites  likewise  with  most  of 
allic  oxides. 

"  With  barytts  the  saline  :niss  formed  by  the  acetic 
acid  does  not  crystallize;  but,  when  evaporated  to 
dryness,  it  deliquesces  by  exposure  to  air.  This  mass 
is  no!  decomposed  by  acid  ot  arsenic.  By  sponta 
evaporation,  however,  it  will  crystallize  in  tine  trans- 
parent prismatic  needles,  of  a  bitterish  acid  taste, 
which  do  not  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
rather 

.  ;>otassa  this  acid  unites,  and  forms  a  deli- 
quescent salt  scarcely  crystallizable,  called  formerly 
foliated  earth  of  tartar,  and  regenerated  tartar.  The 
solution  of  this  salt,  even  in  closely  stopped  vessels,  is 
spontaneously  decomposed  ;itdepositesathick,  mucous, 
dent  sediment,  at  first  gray,  and  at  length  black; 
till  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  nothing  remains  in  the 
liquor  but  carbonate  of  potussa,  rendered  impure  by  a 
little  coaly  oil. 

"  With"  soda  it  forms  a  crystallizable  salt,  which 
does  not  deliquesce.  This  salt  has  very  improperly 
acen  called  mineral  foliated  earth.  According  to  the 
v.ew  nomenclature,  it  is  acetate  of  soda. 

The  salt  formed  by  dissolving  chalk  or  other  calca- 
reous earth  in  distilled  vinegar,  formerly  called  salt 
of  chalk,  or  fined  vegetable  sal  ammoniac,  and  by 
Bersman  calx  acetata,  lias  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  a  | 
in  the  form  of  crystals  resembling  somewhat  i  ars  of 
:orn,  which  remain  dry  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
unless  the  acid  has  been  superabundant,  in  which  case 
deliquesce." 

Of  the  acetate  of  strontian  little  is  known,  but  that 
t  lias  a  sweet  taste,  is  very  soluble,  and  is 
decomposed  by  a  strong  heat. 

'-■  The  salt  formed  by  uniting  vinegar  with  am: 
sailed   by  the  various  names  of  spirit  of  Mind 
liquid  sal   ammoniac,  acetous  sal  ammoniac,  and  by 
Bergman  alkali  volatile  acctatum,  is  generally  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  is  commonly  believed  not  to  be 
tallizable,  as  in  distillation  it  passes  entirely  over  into 
the  receiver.    It  nevertheless  may  be  reduced  into  the 
form  of  small  needle-shaped  crystals,  when  this  liquor 
is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup." 

"  With  magnesia  the  acetic  acid  unites,  and  after  a 
perfect  saturation,  forms  a  viscid  saline  mass,  like  a 
solution  of  gum-arabic,  which  docs  not  shoot  into 
crystals,  but  remains  deliquescent,  has  a  taste  sweet- 
ish at  first,  and  afterwards  bitter,  and  is  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine.  The  acid  of  this  saline  mass  maybe 
separated  by  distillation  without  addition. 

,;  Glucine  is  readily  dissolved  by  acetic  acid.  This 
solution,  Vauquelin  informs  us,  does  not  crystallize ; 
but  is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  gummy  substance, 
which  slowly  becomes  dry  and  brittle;  retaining  a 
Kind  of  ductility  for  a  long  time.  It  has  a  saccharine 
and  pretty  strongly  astringent  taste,  in  which  that  of 
vinegar,  however,  is  distinguishable. 

"  i'ttria  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  acetate  of  yttria." 

'■  Alumine,  obtained  by  boiling  alum  with  alkali,  and 
edulcorated  by  digesting  in  an  alkaline  lixivium,  is 
Unsolved  by  distilled  vinegar  in  a  very  inconsiderable 
quantity  " 
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i  has  an 

ar  dissolves  the  true  gums,  and  | 
gum-resins,  by  mean; 

"  Boerhaave  observes,  that  vinegar  by  long  boiling 
he  flesh,  cartilages,  bones,  and  ligaments  of 
animals."—]  i  Dictionary. 

Moderately, rectified   pyrolignous  acid   has  been  re- 
commended for  the  preservation  of  animal  food  ;  but 
the  empyreumatic  tainl  il  communicates  to  bi 
mersed  in  it,  is  not  quite  removed  by  their  sul 
ebullition  in  water.    i-Ve. /<■/</,  Pwrofy 

The  utility  of  vinegar  as  a  condiment  for  preserving 
and  seasoning  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
in  various  artJcli  sof  food  Is  \  ery  generally  known.  It 
affords  an  agreeable  beverage,  when  combined  with 
wtitc.r  in  the  proportion  of  a  table-spoonful  of  the 
former  to  half  a  pint  of  the  latter.  It  is  often  employed 
as  a  medicine  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diseases, 
win  a  more  actii  nnot  be  procured.    Re- 

lief has  likewise  been  obtained  in  hypochondriacal  and 
hysteric;!  i  niiting, fainting, and  hiccough, 

by  the  application  of  vinegar  to  the  mouth.  If  this 
fluid  be  poured  into  vessels  and  placed  over  the  gentle 
heat  of  a  lamp  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  it  greatly 
contributes  to  disperse  foul  or  mephific  vapours,  an. I 
ntly  to  purify  the  air.  Its  anticontagious 
powers  are  now  little  trusted  to,  but  its  odour  is  em- 
ployed to  relieve  nervous  headache,  fainting  fits,  or 
sickness  occasioned  by  crowded  rooms. 

As  an  external  application,  vinegar  proves  highly 
when  joined  With  farinaceous  substances, 
and  applied  as  a  cataplasm  to  sprained  joints  ;  it  also 
tonus  an  eligible  lotion  for  inflammations  of  the  sur 
face,  when  mixed  witli  alcohol  and  water  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Applied  to  burns  and  scalds,  it  is 
said  to  be  highly  serviceable  whether  there  is  a  loss  of 
substance  or  not,  and  to  quicken  the  exfoliation  of  ca- 
rious bone.  (Gloucester  Infirmary.)  Mixed  with  an 
infusion  of  sage,  o.'  with  water,  it  forms  a  popular  and 
excellent  gargle  for  an  inflamed  throat,  also  for  an  in- 
jection to  moderate  the  fluor  albus.  Applied  cold  to 
the  nose  in  cases  of  hiemorrhage,  also  to  the  loins  and 
in  monorrhagia,  particularly  after  parturi- 
tion, it  is  said  to  be  very  serviceable.  An  ii 
use  of  vinegar  internally  is  not  without  considerable 
inconveniences.  Large  and  frequent  doses  injure  the 
stomach,  coagulate  the  chyle,  and  produce  not  only 
leanness,  but  an  atrophy.  When  taken  to  excess  by 
females,  to  reduce  a  corpulent  habit,  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  and  a  consumption  have  been  the  consequence. 

[■'  When  any  of  the  vinous  liquors  are  exposed  to 
the  free  access  of  atmospheric  air,  at  a  temperature  ol 
80  to  85  degrees,  they  undergo  a  second  fermentation, 
terminating  in  the  production  of  a  sour  liquid,  called 
vinegar.  During  this  process  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  L;  converted  into  carbonic  acid  ;  hence,  un- 
like vinous  fermentation,  the  contact  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  necessary,  and  the  most  obvious  phenomenon 
is  the  removal  of  carbon  from  the  beer  or  wine.  Vi- 
negar is  usually  obtained  from  malt  liquor  or  cider, 
while  wine  is  employed  as  its  source  in  those  countries 
where  the  grape  is  abundantly  cultivated. —  Webster's 
Manuel  of  Chemistry. 

;  for  ordinary  use  may  also  be  ma 
sugar,  molasses,  raisins,  or  other  fruits,  or  from  the  re- 
fuse of  fruits,  as  follows: 

"  Take  the  skins  of  raisins  after  they  have  been 
used  in  making  wine,  and  pour  three  times  their  own 
quantity  of  water  upon  them;  stir  them  well  about, 
and  then  set  the  cask  in  a  warm  place,  also  covered, 
and  the  liquor  in  a  few  weeks'  time  will  ! 
sound  vinegar,  which  drawn  off  from  its  s 
put  into  another  cask,  and  well  bunged  down,  will 
be  a  good  vinegar  for  the  table."— Beastall's  Useful 
Guide.    A.] 

ACETIFIOATION  (Jlcctifcatio ;  from  acttum, 
vinegar,  andfio,  to  make.)  The  action  or  operation 
by  which  vinegar  is  made. 

ACETOMKTElt.  An  instrument  for  estimating 
the  strength  of  vinegars.    See  Acetic  Acid. 

ACETO'SA.    (From  acesco,  to  be  sour.)    Sorrel.    A 

i  gome  systems oi  botany.  ScePumez. 

ctosa,  sorrel :  so  called 

from  the  acidity  of  its  leaves.)     Wood-sonel.    Seo 

Oxalis  aeiJ.osella. 
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ACETOUS.  (Acctosus ;  from  acetmu  /Incgar.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  vinegar. 

Jlcctous  Acid.     See  Acetum 

Acetous  Fermentation.    See  Fermentation. 

ACETUM.  (.Acetum,  i.  n.;  from  acer,  sour.)  Vi- 
neuar.  A  sour  liquor  obtained  from  many  vetretable 
substances  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  from  fer- 
mented and  spirituous  liquors,  by  exposing  them  to 
heat  and  contact  with  air;  under  which  circumstances 
they  undergo  the  acid  fermentation,  and  afford  the 
iiquor  called  vinegar.  Common  vinegar  consists  of 
acetic  acid  combined  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  and 
with  this  are  in  solution  portions  of  gluten,  mucilage, 
sugar,  and  extractive  matter,  from  which  it  derives  iis 
colour,  and  frequently  some  of  the  vegetable  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  malic  and  the  tartaric.    See  Acetic  Acid. 

Acetum  aromaticum.  Aromatic  vinegar.  A  pre- 
paration of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  thought  to 
be  an  improvement  of  what  has  been  named  thieves' 
vinegar. 

Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  rosemary,  the  dried  leaves 
of  sage,  of  each  four  ounces;  dried  lavender  flowers, 
two  ounces;  cloves,  two  drachms;  distilled  vinegar, 
eight  pounds.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the 
expressed  juice  through  paper.  Its  virtues  are  ami- 
septic,  and  it  is  a  useful  composition  to  smell  at  in 
crowded  courts  of  justice,  hospitals;  &c.  where  the  air 
is  offensive. 

Acetum  colchici.  Vinegar  of  meadow-saffron. 
Take  of  fresh  meadow-saffron  root  sliced,  an  ounce  ; 
acetic  acid,  a  pint;  proof  spirit,  a  fluid  ounce.  Mace- 
rate the  meadow-saffron  root  in  the  acid,  in  a  covered 
glass  vessel,  for  three  days  ;  then  press  out  the  liquor 
and  set  it  by,  that  the  feculencies  may  subside ;  lastly, 
add  the  spirit  to  the  clear  liquor.  The  dose  is  from 
3  ss  to  3  iss. 

Acetum  distillatum.  See  Acidum  acclicum  di- 
lutum. 

Acetum  scill.e.  Vinegar  of  squills.  Take  of 
squills  recently  dried,  one  pound ;  dilute  acetic  acid, 
six  pints ;  proof  spirit,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  the 
squills  with  the  vinegar  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  gentle 
heat  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  express  the  liquor  and 
set  it  aside  until  the  faices  subside.  To  the  decanted 
liquor  add  the  spirit.  This  preparation  of  squills  is 
employed  as  an  attcnuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic. 
Dose,  xv.  to  lx.  drops. 

A'CHELR.  (From  a,  neg.  and  ^tip,  hand.)  With- 
out hands. 

Acm'coLUM.  By  this  word  Ca-lius  Aurelianus, 
Acut.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17,  expresses  the  sudatorium  of  the 
ancient  baths,  which  was  a  hot  room  where  they  used 
to  sweat. 

ACHILLE'A.  (Achillea,  at,  f.  A.xCXKtia :  from 
Acliillcs,  who  is  said  to  have  made  his  tents  With  it, 
or  to  have  cured  Telephus  with  it.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnnsan  system.  Class  Syn- 
g-enesia;  Order,  Polygamia  supcrjliia. 

2.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  milfoil.  See 
Achillea  millefolium. 

Achillea  aoeratum.  Maudlin,  or  maudlin  tansy. 
1',  ihamiia  fozmina ;  F.upatorium  Mcsv.es  This  plant, 
the  ageratum  of  thfl  shop3,  is  described  by  Linn; 

Ilea:— foliis  lanccolatis,  obtusis,  acutoserratis. 
It  is  esteemed  in  some  countries  as  anthelmintic  and 
alterative,  and  is  given  in  hepatic  obstructions.  It 
possesses  the  virtues  of  tansy. 

Achillea  millefolium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  yarrow,  or  milfoil.  Achillea  ;  Myriophyl- 
Itni ;  Chiliophyllon ;  Lumbus  veneris ;  Militarist 

StrattoteS ;      Carpentaria;    Speculum     veneris.       The 
a  and  flowers  of  this  indigenous  plant,  Achillea— 
hipinnatis  nudis;  laciniis  linearibus  dentatis ; 
Ona  .tiipernc  suleatis  of  Llnn&us,  have  an  agree- 
weak,  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  rough,  and 
somewhat  pungent  taste.    They  are  both  directed  for 
medicinal  use  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia;  in  the 
present  practice,  however,  they  are  almost  wholly  ne- 
glected. 

Achillea  ptarmica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sneeze  wort,  or  bastard  pellitory.  Pseudopyrethrum ; 
Vyrcthrum  sylvrstre;  DrttCO  sylvextris ;  Torchon  syl- 
vestris  ;  Sternut.amentoria ;  Dricimculus  pratsnsis. 
The  flowers  and  roots  of  this  plant,  Achillea— foliis 
tmceolatis,  acuminalioy  argute  serratis,  have  a  hot 
biting  taste,  approaching  to  that  of  pyrethrum,  with 
which  they  also  agree  in  their  pharmaceutical  proper 
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Phelr  principal  use  is  as  a  misiicatory  and  ster 
nutatorv. 

Achillea  foliis pinnalis.    See  Genipi  verunu 

ACHI'LLES.  The  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  ona 
of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  heroes.  A  tendon  is 
named  after  him,  and  also  a  plant  with  which  he  is 
said  to  have  cured  Telephus. 

Aciiillis  ten-do.  The  tendon  of  tile  gastrocnemii 
muscles.  So  called,  because,  as  fable  reports,  Thetis, 
the  mother  of  Achilles,  held  him  by  that  part  wi. 
dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx,  to  make  him  invulne- 
rable. Homer  describes  this  tendon,  and  some  writer; 
suppose  it  was  thus  named  by  the  ancients,  from  th<  ir 
custom  of  calling  every  thing  Achillean,  thai  had  ;,ny 
extraordinary  strength  or  virtue.  Others  say  it  was 
named  from  its  action  in  conducing  to  swiftness  p\ 
pace,  the  term  importing  so  much.  The  tendon  of 
Achilles  is  the  strong  and  powerful  tendon  of  the  hei  I 
which  Is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  gastrocnemiuc 
and  soleus muscles,  and  which  extends  along  the  pos- 
terior [tart  of  the  tibia  from  the  calf  to  the  heel.  See 
Oaslrocneinivs  cxternus,  and  Gastrocnemius  mternus. 

When  this  tendon  is  unfortunately  cut  or  ruptured, 
as  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  a  violent  exertion,  ot 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  the 
use  of  the  leg  is  immediately  lost,  and  unless  the  part 
be  afterwards  successfully  united,  the  patient  must  re- 
main a  cripple  for  life.  "When  the  tendon  has  been 
cut,  the  division  of  the  skin  allows  the  accident  to  be 
seen.     When  the  tendon  has  been  ruptured,  the  pa- 
tient hears  the  sound  like  that  of  the  smack  of  a  v 
at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence.    In  whatever  way 
the  tendon  has  been  divided,  there  is  a  sudden  inca- 
pacity, or  at  least  an  extreme  difficulty,  either  of  stand 
ing  or  walking.    Hence  the  patient  falls  down,  and 
cannot  get  up  again.    Besides  these  symptoms  there  is 
a  very  palpable  depression  between  the  ends  of  the 
tendon ;  which  depression  is  increased  when  the  foot  is 
bent,  and  diminished,  or  even  quite  removed  when  the 
foot  is  extended.    The  patient  can  spontaneously  bend 
his  foot,  none  of  the  flexor  muscles  being  inter 
The  power  of  extending  the  foot  is  still  possible,  : 
peronei  muscles,  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  long  flexors, 
remain  perfect,  and  may  perform   this  motion, 
indications  are  to  bring  ihe  ends  of  the  divided   parts 
together,  and  to  keep  them  so,  until  they  have  bi  come 
firmly  united.     The  first  object  is  easily  fulfilled  by 
putting  the  foot  in  a  state  of  complete  extension:  th« 
second,  namely,  that  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  ten 
don  in  contact,  is  more  ditlicult.     It  seems  unit 
sary  to  enumerate  the  various  plans  devised   to 
complisli  th.ese  ends.    The  following  is  Desault' 
thod:  After  the  ends  of  the  tendon  had  been  In 
into  contact  by  moderate  flection  of  the  knee,  am 
complete  extension  of  the  foot,  he  used  to  fill  up  tin 
hollows  on  each  side  of  the  tendon  with  soit  lint  am 
compresses.    The  roller  applied  to  the  limb,  made  as 
much  pressure  on  these  compresses  as  on  the  tendon, 
and  hence  this  part  could  not  be  depressed  too  much 
against  the  adjacent  parrs.    Desault  next  took  a  com- 
press about  two  inches  broad,  and  longenouch  to  : 
from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  pi; 
under  the  foot,  over  the  back  of  the  leg  and  lower  part 
of  the  thigh.    He  then  began  to  apply  a  few  circle.-,  of 
a  roller  round  the  end  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  fix  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  longitudinal  compress;  after  cover- 
ing the  whole  foot  with  the  roller,  he  used  to  make  the 
bandage  describe  the  figure  of  8,  passins  it  under  the 
foot  and  across  the  place  where  the  tendon  was  rup- 
tured, and  the  method  was  finished  by  encircling  the 
limb  upward  with  the  roller  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of 
the  longitudinal  compress. 

A'CHLYS.  (AXvj.)  Darkness;  cloudiness.  An 
obsolete  term,  generally  applied  to  a  close,  foggy  air 
or  a  mist.  ' 

1.  Hippocrates,  de  Morbls  Mulierum,  lib.  ii.  signifies 
by  this  word  air,  condensed  air  in  the  womb. 

2.  Galen  interprets  it  of  those,  who,  during  sickness, 
lose  that  lustre  and  loveliness  observed  about  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  in  health. 

3.  Others  express  it  by  an  ulcer  on  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  or  the  sear  left  there  by  an  ulcer. 

4.  It  means  also  an  opacity  of  the  cornea;  thesaruc 
as  the  callgo  comea  of  Dr.  <  ullen. 

ACHME  1,1. A.     See  Spilanthut  acmella. 
A'CHOfcUS.    (.From  a.  prlv.and  xoAi7,  bile.*     u- 
flcient  in  bile. 
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A'LTlOR.  (.-Ichor,  oris.  in.  <i.\>>p,  Q.u-  aX1'000  ;  From 
&Xvt),  bran,  according  to  Blonchard  it  is  derived  from 
«,  [iriv.  anil  xuj.ocj,  space,  as  occupying  but  a  small 
compass.)  J.actuvuii ;  Mas;  Moares ;  Otrien;  Fa- 
vus  :  Crusta  lactea  of  authors.  The  scaW-head  ;  so 
called  from  the  branny  scales  thrown  Off  It.  A  dis- 
ease which  attacks  the  baity  scalp  of  the  head,  for 
part,  ofyoung  children,  forming  soft  and  scaly 
eruptions.  Dr.  Willan,  in  his  description  of  different 
kinds  of  pustules,  defines  the  achor,  a  pustule  of  Inter- 
mediate sue  between  the  pltlyzacium  ami  psydraciuin, 
which  contains  a  straw-coloured  fluid,  having  the  ap- 
p«  urance  and  nearly  the  consistence  of  strained  honey, 
ippeared  most  frequently  about  the  head,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  dull  white  or  yellowish  scab.  Pustules 
of  this  kind,  when  so  large  as  nearly  to  equal  the  size 
of  phlyzacia,  are  termed  ceria  or  fa\  i.  being  - 
by  a  yellow  semi-transparent,  and  sometimes  cellular, 
scab,  like  a  honeycomb.  The  achor  ditl'ers  from  the 
favus  and  tinea  only  in  the  degree  of  virulence.  Ii  is 
called  favus  when  the  perforations  are  large;  and  tinea 
\  are  like  those  which  are  made  by  moths  in 
cloth ;  but  generally  by  tinea  is  understood  a  dry  scab  on 
the  hairy  scalp  of  children,  with  thick  scales  and  an 
offensive  smell.  When  this  disorder  affects  (he  face, 
it  is  called  crusta  lactea  or  milk  scab.  Mr.  Hell,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Ulcers,  reduces  the  tinea  capitis  and  crusta 
lactea  to  some  species  of  herpes,  viz.  the  herpes  pus- 
tulosis, differing  onlv  in  situation. 

ACHORfSTOS.  "inseparable.  This  term 
plied  by  the  ancients,  to  symptoms,  or  signs,  which  are 
inseparable  from  particular  tilings.  Thus,  soilness  is 
inseparable  from  humidity;  hardness  from  fragility; 
and  a  pungent  pain  in  Uie  side  is  an  inseparable  symp- 
tom of  a  pleurisy. 

At.'HRAS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Limnan  system.  Class,  Hczandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
grjnia.    The  sapota  plum-tree. 

Ackras  sapota.  The  systematic  uame  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  oval-fruited  sapota,  seeds  of  Which 
are  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of  emulsion  in  calcu- 
lous complaints.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
bears  a  fruit  like  an  apple,  which  has,  when  ripe,  a 
luscious  taste,  resembling  that  of  the  marmalade  of 
quinces,  whence  it  is  called  natural  marmalade.  The 
bark  of  this,  and  the  Achras  mammosa  is  very  astrin- 
gent, and  is  used  medicinally  under  the  name  of  Cor- 
tex jamaicensis. 

ACHRETON.     Useless.     Applied    by  Hippocrates 
to  the  limbs  which,  through  weakness,  become  useless. 
ACHROIA.     A  paleness. 

A'CIiYRO.V.  Axvpov.  This  properly  signifies 
bran,  or  chaff,  or  straw.  Hippocrates,  de  Morbis 
Mulicrum,  most  probably  means  by  this  word,  bran. 
Achyron  also  signifies  a  straw,  hair,  or  anything  tiiat 
sticks  upon  a  wall. 

A'CIA.  (From  ar.ri,  a  point.)  A  needle  with  thread 
in  it  for  chirurgical  operations. 

A'CICYS.  Weak,  infirm,  or  faint.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  Hippocrates,  de  Morb.  lib.  iv. 

ACID.  (Acidum,  i.  u.)  1.  That  which  impresses 
upon  the  organs  of  taste  a  sharp  or  sour  sensation.  The 
word  sour,  which  is  usually  employed  to  denote  the 
simple  impression,  or  lively  and  sharp  sensation  pro- 
luced  on  the  tongue  by  certain  bodies,  may  be  regarded 
as  synonymous  to  the  word  acid.  The  only  difference 
which  can  be  established  between  them,  is,  that  the 
one  denotes  a  weak  sensation,  whereas  the  other  com- 
prehends all  the  degrees  of  force,  from  the  least  per- 
ceptible to  the  greatest  degree  of  causticity:  thus  we 
say  that  verjuice,  gooseberries,  or  lemons,  are  sour  ; 
Dut  we  use  the  word  acid  to  express  the  impression 
which  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acids  make 
upon  the  tongue. 

■2.  Acids  are  an  important  class  of  chemical  com 
pounds  In  the  generalization  of  facts  presented  by 
Lavoisier  and  the  associated  French  chemists,  it  was 
ilie  leading  doctrine  that  acids  resulted  from  the  union 
of  a  peculiar  combustible  base  called  the  radical,  with 
a  common  principle  technically  calied  oxygen,  or  the 
acidifier.  This  general  position  was  founded  chiefly 
on  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  formation  and 
decomposition  of  sulphuric,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and 
nitric  acids  ;  and  was  extended  by  a  plausible  analogy 
to  other  acids,  the  radicals  of  which  were  unknown. 
"  I  have  already  shown,"  Says  Lavoisier,  "  that 
phosphorus  is  changed  by  combustion  into  an  extremely 
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light,  white,  flaky  matter.    Its  proper:: 
entire!}   altered   by  this  transformation ;  from  being 
insoluble  in  water,  it  becomes  not  only  soluble,  but  so 
greedy  of  moisture  as  to  attract  the  humidity  Of  the 
ail  with   astonishing  rapidity.     By  this    means  it  i<< 
converted  into  a  liquid,  considerably  w 
of  more  specific  gravity  than  water.    In  tb< 
phosphorus  befbi  i,  it  had  scan 

ion  n  i;ii  oxygen  it  acqt 
sharp  and  sour  taste  :  in  a  word,  n 

:"  id  into 
an  incombustible  substai 

beilies  called  acids. 

'•This   property  of  a  combustible  substance,  to  be 
converted  into  an  acid  by  the  addition  of  oxi 
shall  presently  find  belongs  to  a  great  number  i 
Wherefore  strict  logic,  requires  that  we  should  adopt  a 
common  term  for  indicating  nil  I  ins  which 

nalogous  results.    This  is  the  true  way  to 
simplify  the  study  of  science,  as  itwoul 

if  they  were  not  classically  arranged.    For  iv 

we  shall  distinguish  the  conversion  ofphosph 

an  acid  by  its  union  with  oxygen,  and  in  general  every 

combination  of  oxygen  with  a  combustible  substance, 

by  the  teii  ;   from  this  I  shall  adept  the 

verb  to  oxygenate  ;  and  of  consequence  shall 

in  oxygenating  phosphorus,  we  convert  it  into  an  acid. 

:i    also,   in   burning,  absorbs    oxygi 

the  resulting  acid  is  considerably  heavier  than  the 

sulphur  burnt;    its  weight  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

weights  of  the  sulphur  which  has  been  burnt,  and  of  the 

-orbed  ;  and,  lastly,  this  acid  is  wi  i  . 

ible,  and  misciole  with  water  in  til!  pro 

'•  I  might  multiply  these  experiments,  and  show,  by 
a   numerous  succession  of  facts,  that  all  acids  are 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  certain  substa; 
1  am  prevented  from  doing  so  in  this  place  by  the  plan 
which  I  have  laid  down,  of  proceeding  only  from  facts 
already  ascertained  to  such  as  are  unknown,  and  of 
drawing  my  examples  only  from  circumstances  already 
explained.     In  the  mean  time,  however,  tie- 
above  cited  may  suffice  ie.r  giving  a  el- 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  acids  are 
By  these  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  oxygen  i 
ment  common  to  them  ail,  and  which 
produces  their  acidity  ;  and  that  they  differ  from  each 
other  according  to  the  several  natures  of  th 
nated  or  acidified  substances.    We  mu 
every  acid,  carefully  distinguish  betwei 
ble  base,  which  de  Alorveau  calls  the  radical,  and  'the 
acidifying  principle  or  oxygen.' "    Element* 

"  Although  we  have  not  yet  been  able  either  to  com- 
pose or  to  decompound  this  acid  of  sea  salt.  \ 
have  tiie  smallest  doubt  that  it,  like  all  othei 
composed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  an  a 
base.  We  have,  therefore,  called  this  unknown  sub- 
stance the  muriatic  base,  or  muriatic  radical. 
5th  Edition. 

Berthollet  maintains,  that  Lavoisier  had  g 
much  latitude  to  the  idea  of  oxygen  being  tin  universal 
acidifying  principle.     "In  fact,"  says  lie,  "it  is  car- 
rying tiie   limits  of  analogy  too  far  to 
acidity,  even  that  cf  the  muriatic,  fluoric,  and  boracic 
acids,  arises  from  oxygen,  because  it  gives  acidity  to 
a  great  number  of  substances.   Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which   really  possesses   the    properties  of  an   acid, 
proves  directly  that  acidity  is  not  in  all  cases  owing  to 
oxygen.    There  is  no  better  foundation  for  concluding 
that  hydrogen  is  the  principle  of  alcalinity,  m 
the  alcalies,  properly  so  called,  but  also  in  1 1 
lime,  strontian,  and  barytes,  because  ammoni 
to  owe  its  alcalinity  to  hydrogen. 

"  These  considerations  prove  that  oxygen  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  usual  principle  of  acidity,  but 
that  this  species  of  affinity  for  the  alcalies  may  belong 
to  substances  which  do  not  contain  oxygen  ;  that  we 
must  not,  therefore,  always  infer,  from  the  acidity  of 
a  substance,  that  it  contains  oxygen,  although  this 
mav  be  an  inducement  to  suspect  its  existence  in  it; 
still  less  should  we  conclude,  because  a  substance  con- 
tains oxygen,  that  it  must  have  acid  properties  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  acidity  of  an  oxygenated  substance 
shows  that  the  oxygen  has  only  experienced  an  incom- 
plete saturation  in  it,  since  its  properties  remain  pre- 
dominant." 

This  generalization  of  the  French  chemu  I 
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itg  oxygen,  vva  malty  combated  by  Sir 

Humphry  Da        i  dieserl   tions  publishffi 

in  the  Philosopl 

"His  first  train  of  experiments  was  instituted  with 
fnu  view  ofoperati  ity  on  muriatic 

Bnd  other  acids  freed  from  water.  Substances  whi<  h 
art)  now  known  by  llie  names  of  chlorides  of  phos- 
phorus and  tin,  but  which  lie  then  supposed  to  contain 
dry  muriatic  acid,  led  him  to  imagine  that  intimately 
combined  u  ater  was  the  real  acidifying  principle,  since 
i  eld  properties  were  immediately  developed  in  the 
substances  by  the  addition  of  that  fluid,  though 
ously  they  exhibited  no  acid  powers.  In  July, 
IS10,  however,  he  advanced  those  celebrated  views 
e  inceruing  acidification,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  display  an  unrivalled  power  of  scientific 
i  li.  The  conclusions  to  which  these  led  him, 
incompatible  with  i  lie  general  hypothei 
Lavoisier.  He  demonstrated  that  oxymuriatic  acid  is, 
its  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  a  simple  substance, 
which  ma"  he  classed  in  the  same  order  of  natural 
as  oxygen  gas,  being  determined  like  oxygen  to 
the  positive  surface  in  voltaic  combinations,  and  like 
oxygen  combining  with  inflammable  substances,  pro- 
ducing heat  and  light.  The  combinations  of  oxymu- 
riatic acid  with  inflammable  bodies  were  shown  to 
be  analogous  to  oxydes  and  acids  in  their  properties 
and  powers  of  combination,  but  todillcr  from  them  in 
being,  for  the  most  part,  decomposable  by  water;  and, 
finally,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  has  a  stronger  attraction 
for  most  inflammable  bodies  than  oxygen.  His  pre- 
ceding  decomposition  of  the  alcalies  and  earths  having 
evinced  the  absurdity  of  that  nomenclature  which 
gives  to  the  general  and  essential  constituent  of  alca- 
fine  nature,  the  term  oxygen  or  acidifier  ;  his  new  dis- 
covery of  the  simplicity  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  showed 
the  theoretical  system  of  chemical  language  to  be 
qually  vicious  in  another  respect.  Hence  this  philo- 
sopher most  judiciously  discarded  tits  appellation 
oxymuriatic  acid,  and  introduced  in  its  place  the  name 
chlorine,  which  merely  indicates  an  obvious  and  per- 
manent character  of  the  substance,  its  greenish  yellow 
colour.  The  more  recent  investigations  of  chemists  on 
fluoric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  have  brought 
powerful  analogies  in  support  of  the  chloridic  theory, 
by  showing  that  hydrogen  alone  can  convert  certain 
undecompounded  bases  into  acids  well  characterized. 
without  the  aid  of  oxygen.'' 

"  After  these  observations  on  l..e  nature  of  acidity, 
we  shall  now  state  the  general  properties  of  the  acids. 

"  1.  The  taste  of  these  bodies  is  lor  the  most  part 
sour,  as  their  name  denotes ;  and  in  the  stronger 
species    t  is  acrid  and  corrosive. 

"  2.  They  generally  combine  with  water  in  every 
proportion,  With  a  condensation  of  volume  and  evolu- 
tion of  heat. 

"  3.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  volatilized  or 
decomposed  at  a  moderate  heat. 

l:  1.  They  usually  change  the  purple  colours  of  vege- 
tables to  a  bright  red. 

"  5.  They  unite  in  definite  proportions  with  the 
Blcalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes,  and  form  the 
important  class  of  salts.  This  may  be  reckoned  their 
characteristic  and  indispensable  property." 

"Thenard  has  lately  succeeded  in  co unicating  to 

many  acids  surcharge  of  oxygen,  and 

thus  producing  a  supposed  new  class  of  bodies,  the 
oxygenized  acids,  which  are,  in  reality,  combinations 
of  the  ordinary  acids  with  oxygenized  water,  or  with 
Che  deutoxideof  hydrogen." 

11  The  class  of  acids  has  been  distributed  into  three 

orders,  according  as  they  are  derived  from  the  mineral, 

vegetable,  or  theanimal  kingdom.    Hut  a  more 

tribution    is    now   requisite.      They   have 

also  been  arranged  into  those  which  have  a  single,  and 

u  hich  have  a  compound  basis  or  radical.     This 

ingement  is  noi  only  vague,  but  liable  in  other 
:  onslderablc  objections.    The  chief  ad  van- 
classification  is  to  give  general  views  to 
thestudy,  by  grouping  together  such  sub- 
oi  composition, 
rhese  objects  will  be  tolerably  well  attained  by  the 
following  di\  isions  and  subdivisions. 

;     ,  Ic  nature,  or  which  are 

,jrocnral>le  without  .'.'.wing  recourse  to  animal  or 
vegetable  pn  di 

'  :1  by  means  of  organization 
30 
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"The  first  group  is  subdlvldei  into  three  families. 
1st.  Oxygen  acids;  2d.  Hydrogen  acids;  3d.  Ar,i4« 
destitute  of  both  these  supposed  acidifiers. 

Family  1st.— Oxygen'  acids. 
Section  1st,  Non-metallic. 


11.  llypophosphorus. 

12.  Phosphorus. 

13.  Phosphatic. 

14.  Phosphoric. 

15.  Hyposulphurous. 

lii.  Sulphurous. 

17.  Hyposuluhuric 

18.  Sulphuric 
10.  Cyanic  ? 


1.  Boracic. 

2.  Carbonic. 

3.  Chloric. 

4.  Perchloric  7 

5.  Cnloro-Carbonic 
(i.  Nitrous. 

7.  Hyponitric. 

8.  Nitric. 

9.  Iodic. 
10.  Iodo-Sulphuric. 

Section  2d.  Oxygen  acids.— Metallic 

1.  Arsenic.  6.  Columbic. 

2.  Arsenious.  7.  Molybdic. 

3.  Antimonious  8,  Molybdous. 

4.  Antimonic  9-  Tungstic. 

5.  Chromic. 

Family  2d.— Hydrogen  acids. 

1.  Fluoric.  b.  Hydroprussic,  or 

2.  Hydriodic.  Hydro-cyanic. 

3.  Hydrochloric, or  Muria-  7.  Hydrosulphurous. 
tic  8.  Hydrotellurous. 

4.  Ferroprussic.  9.  Sulphuroprussic. 

5.  Hydroselenic. 

Family  3d.— Acids  without  Oxygen  or  Hydrogen 

1.  Chlofiodic.  3.  Fluoboric. 

2.  Chloroprussic,  or  4.  Fluosilicic. 
Chlorocyanic. 


Division  2d.- 

—Acids  of  Organic  Origin 

1. 

Aceric. 

24. 

Meconic. 

a. 

Acetic. 

25. 

Mtnispermic. 

3. 

Amniotic 

26. 

Margaric. 

4. 

Benzoic. 

27. 

Melassic  ? 

5. 

Boletic. 

28. 

Mellitic. 

6. 

Butyric. 
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Moroxylic 

7. 

Camphoric. 

30. 

Mucic. 

8. 

Cascic. 

31. 

Nanceic? 

9. 

Cevadic. 

32. 

Nitro-Ieuclc. 

10. 

Cholesterlc. 

33. 

Niiro-saccharic 

11 

Citric. 

34. 

Oleic. 

13. 

Helphinic. 

35. 

Oxalic. 

13. 

Kllagic  ? 

36. 

Purpuric. 

14. 

Formic. 

37. 

Pyrolithic. 

15. 

Flingic. 

33. 

Pyromalic. 

lfi. 

Gallic. 

39. 

Pyrotartaric 

17. 

Igasuric. 

40. 

Rosasic. 

18. 

Kinic. 

41. 

Saclactic, 

19. 

Laccic. 

42. 

Sebacic. 

SO. 

Lactic. 

43. 

Suberic. 

21. 

L  ample 

44. 

Succinic. 

22, 

Lilhic,  or  Uric. 

45. 

Sulphovinic  1 

23. 

Malic. 

48. 

Tartaric. 

The  acids  of  the  last  division  are  all  decomprrable 

at  a  red  heat,  and  afford  generally  carbon,  lerhoyen. 
oxygen,  and,  in  some  few  cases,  also  nitrogen.  Tlt-t 
mellitic  is  (bund  like  amber  in  wood  coal,  ar.d,  lite  it. 
is  undoubtedly  of  organic  origin." 

Acid,  aceric.    Sec  . 

Acid,  acetic.    See  Actum. 

Acid,  acetous.     See  .latum. 

Acid,  aerial.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Acid,  trtherial.     See  JEthers. 

Acid,  aluminous.     See  Sulphuric  ac  u. 

Acid,  amniotic.     See  Amniotic,  acid 

Acid,  animal.    See  Acid. 

Acid,  antimonic.     See  Antimony. 
ntimonous.    See  Antimony. 

Acid  of  ants.     Sec  Formic  acid. 

Acid,  arsenical      See  Arsenic. 

Acid,  arsenious.     See  Arsenic. 

Acid,  benzoic.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

Acid,  bolitic.    See  Boletic  acid. 

Acid,  boracic.    See  Boracic  acid. 

camphoric.     See  Camphoric  ttc.ia 

Arid,  carbonic.     See  Carbonic  acid 

Acid,  cascic.     See  Cascic  acid. 

Acid,  cctic.    See  Citic  acid. 
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Acid,  chloric      Sue  Chloric  acid. 

Acid,  See  C/Uoriodic  arid 

Acid,  chlorous.     See  Chlorous  acid. 

kloro-ca.rbon.ic.      See  Chloro-carbonous  acid 
s.  Hi  Phosgene. 

Acid,  chloro-cyiinic.     See  Ciloro-ci/anic  acid. 

Acid,  -iiloro-prussic.    See  Chloro-cyanic  acid. 

Acid,  chromic.     See  Chromic  acid. 

Acid,  citric.    See  Citric  ■- 

Columbic  acid. 
cyanic*     See  Prussic  acid. 

Acid,  dephtogtslieated  muriatic.    See  CMortnA- 

.-/.(,/',  i/.(/.  i/ied.     Now  called  /Ether. 

.'/<■«/,  tllrgic.    See  F.llagie  und. 

Acid,  i'crro~chya:ie.     See  Ferro-chi/azic  m 

Acid,  fcrro-prussic.     See  Ferro-prussic  acid. 

Acid,  lerrunltcd-chyazic.     See  Ferro-prussic  acid. 
\,fiuoboric.    See  Fluoboric  acid. 

Acid,  fluoric.     See  Fluoric  acid. 

i  one,  silicated.     See  Fluoric  acid. 

icid,fluosiltcic.     See  Fluor i, 

.lad,  formic.     See  Formic  acid. 

Avid,  fu n gic.     See  J'ungic  acid. 
rallic.     See  (laliic  acid. 

Acid,  hijdriodic.     See  Hijdriodic  acid. 
.  hydrochloric.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Acid,  hydrocyanic.     See  Prussic  acid. 

Aei  I,  hydrofluoric.     See  Fluoric  acid. 

Acid,  Injdrophosphoro us .     See  Phosphorous  acid. 

Acid,  hydrophtoric.    See  Fluoric  acid. 

Acid,  hydros tilphtiric      See  Sulphuretted  i: 

And,  hydrothionic.     See  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
ponitrous.     See  Hyponitrous  acid. 

Acid,  hypophosphorous.    See  Hypoplwsphorous  acid. 

Acid,  Itijposulphuric.     See  Hypos ulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  hiiposulphurous.     See  Hijposulphuroiis  acid. 
igasuric.     See  Igasuric  acid. 

Acid,  imperfect.  These  acids  are  so  called  in  the 
:hemical  nomenclature,  which  are  not  fully  saturated 
tsith  oxygen.  Their  names  are  ended  in  Latin  by 
Joii.-ii,  and  in  English  by  oits  ;  e.  g.  acidum  nitrosum, 
a  nitrous  acid. 

Acid,  iodic.    See  Iodic  acid. 

Acid,  iodosulpharic.     See  lodosulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  kinic.    See  Kinic  acid. 

I,  kramcric.     See  Kramcric  acid. 

Acid,  laccic.     See  Laccic  acid. 

Acid,  lactic.    See  Lactic  acid. 

Acid,  lampic.    See  Lampxc  acid. 

Acid,  lethic.    See  Lethic  acid. 

Acid,  malic.    See  .Malic  acid. 

Acid,  mangancsic.     See  Mangancsic  acid. 

Acid,  margaritic.    See  Margaritic  acid. 

Acid,  meconic.     See  Mcconic  acid. 

Acid,  mcllitic.     See  Mcllitic  acid. 

Acid,  menispcrmic.    See  Menispcrmic  acid. 

Acid  of  milk.    See  Mucic  acid. 

Arid,  mineral.  Those  acids  which  are  found  to  ex- 
ist in  minerals,  as  the  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  &c.  See 
Jew*. 

Acid,  molyhdic.    See  Molybdic  acid. 

Acid,  molybdous.     See  JUolybdous  acid. 

Acid,  rnoroxylic.     See  Moroxylic  acid. 

Acid,  mucic.    See  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  mucous.    See  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  muriatic.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

dcid,  muriatic,  dephlogisticatcd. 

Acid,  nanceic.     See  JYanceic  acid. 

Acid  of  nitre.    See  JVttric  acid. 

Acid,  nitric.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Acid,  nitro-leucic.    See  JVitro-lcucic  acid. 

Acid,  nitro-muriatic      See.  JYttro-murialic  acid. 

Acid,  nitro-saccharinc.     See  JVitro-saccharic  acid. 

Acid,  nitro  sulphuric.     See  JVitro-sulphuric  acid 

Acid,  nitrous.     See  Nitrous  acid. 

Acid,  CEnot/tionic.     See  (Enolhionic  acid. 

Acid,  oleic.    See  Oleic  acid. 

Acid,  oxalic.    See  Oxalic  acid. 

Acid,  oxiodie.     See  Iodic  acid. 

Acid,  oxychloric.     See  Perchloric,  acid. 

Acid:  orymuriatic.     Sec  Chlorine. 

8cid,  perchloric.     See  Percldoric  acid. 

Acid,  perfect.  An  acid  is  termed  perfect  ill  the  che- 
mical nomenclature,  when  it  is  completely  saturated 
tvitll  oxygen.  The  names  are  ended  in  Latin  by  icum, 
and  in  English  by  ic  :  e.  g.  acidum  nilricum,  or"  nitric 
acid. 


Acid,  perlate.     See  Pcrlate  acid. 

aernitrous.    See  1 1 ypo nitrous  acid 
Acid,  phosphatic.    Sei  Phosphatic  acid. 

phosphoric.     See  Phosphoric  acid. 
.hid,  phosphorous.    See  Phosphorous  acid 

.  lei  I,  prussic.      Si','  Prussic  oeid 

Acid,  purpuric.    S<e  Purpuric  acid. 

Arid,  pijco- acetic.     Sec  Pyro-acetic  arid, 
.lad,  ptjroctlric.     See  I'ljroatrtc  acid. 
.  la  J,  pyroligntouSj     See  Pyro-ligneous  ana 
■  ■•■  o-mucic  acid. 

,  pyrotartarous.    See  Pyrotartarii  ■ 
Acid,  rhcuihic.    bee  Rheumic  acid. 

,  sacclw  luetic.     See  Jineie  acid. 

Acid,  saclat  tic,    See  Mud  ■ 

iiciiL 
Acid,  selenic.  See  Seientc  acid. 
Acid,  silicated  t 

Sorbic  acid. 
lii  actd. 
;'  ic.     See  Stiil 

acid, 
/fctd,  !  ie  «ci</ 

i  ceiaie.    See  succinic  acid. 

And,  si  See  Sulphuro  pi 

\ilphovinous.     Sec  Sulpliovinic  acid, 
ulphureous.     See  Sulphureous 

Acid,  sulphuretted  chyaiic.     Sec  Sulp/u  . 

acid. 

,  siii'ji/iuric.    See  Sulphuric  acid. 
Acid  of  tartar.     See  Tartaric  acid. 
Tartaric  acid. 
Acid,  telluric.     See  Telluric  acid. 
Acid,  tungstic.     See  Tungstic  acid. 
Acid,  uric.     See  Lilhic  acid. 

get  able     Those  which  are  found   in    the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  citric,  malic,  acetic,  ic. 

^Jetd  »/  vinegar.     See  Acctum. 

Acid  of  vinegar,  concentrated.     See  Acctum. 

Acid  of  vitriol.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  vitriolic.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  zumic.     See  Y.umic  acid. 

ACIDIFIABLE.  Capable  of  being  converted  into  an 
arid  by  an  acidifying  principle.  Substances  possessing 
this  property  are  called  radicals  and  acidifiable  buses. 

ACIDIFICATION.     (Acidijicatio ;  from  acidum,  au 
acid.)    The  formation  of  an  acid;   also  the 
nation  of  any  thing  with  acid  properties. 

ACIDIFYING.     Hi-.:  Acid. 

ACIDIMETRY.    The  measurement  of  the  strength 
of  acids.    This  is  effected  by  saturating  a  gi\  i 
of  them  with  an  alkaline  base;  the  quantity  of  which 
requisite   lor   the  puipose,  is  the  measure  of   their 
power. 

ACIDITY.    Acidilas.    'Sourness. 

ACIDULOUS.  Acidula,  Latin;  acidule,  French. 
Sligntly  acid:  applied  to  those  salts  in  which  the  base 
is  combined  with  such  an  excess  of  acid,  that  they 
manifestly  exhibit  acid  properties,  as  the  supertartrate 
and  the  supersulphate  of  potassa. 

Acidulous  waters.     Mineral  waters,  which  contain 
so  great  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  to  render 
them  acidulous,  or  gently  tart  to  the  ta 
ral  waters. 

AC1DIJLUS.  Acidulated.  Any  thing  blended  with 
an  acid  juice  in  order  to  give  it  a  coolness  and  brisk 
ness. 

A'CIDUM.  (Acidum,  i.  n. ;  from  acco,  to  be  sour.y 
An  acid.     Sec  Acid. 

Acidum  aceticum.    See  Acidum  accticuw 

Acidum  aceticum  diltjtum.  Dilute  acetic  acid. 
Take  of  vinegar,  a  gallon. 

Distil  the  acetic  acid  in  a  sand  bath,  from  a  glass 
retort  into  a  receiver  also  of  glass,  and  kept  cold  ; 
throw  away  the  first  pint,  and'  keep  for  use  the  sir 
ling  pints,  which  are  distilled  over. 

In  this  distillation,  the  liquor  should  he  kept  mode 
rately  boiling,  and  the  heal  should  not  be  urged  too 
far,  otherwise  the  distilled  acid  will  have  an  empyrou- 
matic  smell  and  taste,  which  it  ought  not  to  possess. 
If  the  acid  be  prepared  correctly,  it  will  be  colourless, 
and  of  a  grateful,  pungent,  peculiar  acid  taste.  One 
fluid  ounce  ought  to  dissolve  at  least  ten  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  white  marble.  This  liquor  is  th« 
acctum  distilUtum  ;  the  acidum  acetosumot'  the  Loh- 
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don  Pharmacopoeia  of  1787,  and  the  acidum  acelicwm 
of  that  of  188-2,  and  tlie  acidum  acelicum  dilutum  of 
the  present.  The  compounds  of  the  acid  of  vinegar, 
directed  to  be  used  by  the  new  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, are  acetum  colchici,  acctum  scillir,  ccrutum 
■pluiiibi  acctatis,  liquor  ammonia  acctatis,  liquor 
Ttlumbi  acctatis,  liquor  plumbi  acctatis  dilutis,  oxymel, 
'  sciU<e,  potasse  acctas,  and  the  cataplasma 
sinapis. 

Acidum  ackticom    concentratum.      When  the 
acid  of  vinegar  is  greatly  concentrated,   that  is,  de- 
prived of  its  water,  it  is  called  concentrated  acid  of 
and  radical  vinegar. 

Distilled  vinegar  may  be  concentrated  by  freezing  : 
the  congelation  takes  place  at  a  temperature  below  28 
degrees,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  strength  ;  and 
the  congealed  part  is  merely  ice,  leaving,  of  course,  a 
stronger  acid.  If  this  be  exposed  to  a  very  intense 
cold,  it  shoots  into  crystals;  which. being  separated, 
liquefy,  when  the  temperature  rise." ,  and  the  liquor  is 
limpid  as  water,  extremely  strong,  and  has  a  highly 
it  acetous  odour.  This  is  the  pure  acid  of  the 
vinegar;  .lie  foreign  matter  remaining  in  the  uncon- 
gealed  liquid. 

Other  methods  are  likewise  employed  to  obiain  the 
pure  and  concentrated  acid.  The  process  of  Wi 
dorf,  which  has  been  often  followed,  is  to  saturate  soda 
with  distilled  vinegar ;  obtain  the  acetate  by  crystal- 
lization ;  and  pour  upon  it,  in  a  retort,  half  its  w  eight 
of  sulphuric  acid.  By  applying  heat,  the  acetic  acid 
is  distilled  over ;  and,  should  there  be  any  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  any  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be 
distilled  a  second  time,  from  a  little  acetate  of  soda. 
According  to  Lowitz,  the  best  way  of  obtaining  this 
acid  pure,  is  to  mix  three  parts  of  the  acetate  of  soda 
with  eight  of  supersulphateof  potassa;  both  salts 

ctly  dry,  and  inline  powder,  and  to  distil  from 
litis  mixture  in  a  retort,  with  a  gentle  heat. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  verdigris  of 
commerce,  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  concentrated  arid 
procured  by  these  processes,  was  supposed  to  differ 
materially  from  the  acetous  acids  obtained  by  distil- 
ling vinegar  ;  the  two  acids  were  regarded  as  differing 
in  their  degree  of  oxygenizement,  and  were  after- 
ward distinguished  by  the  names  of  acetous  and  ace- 
tic acids.  The  acid  distilled  from  verdigris  was  sup- 
posed to  derive  a  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  oxyde  of 
copper,  from  which  it  was  expelled.  The  experi- 
ments of  Adet  have,  however,  proved  the  two  acids  to 
l.e  identical;  the  acetous  acid,  therefore,  only  differs 
from  the  acetic  acid  in  containing  more  water,  render- 
ing it  a  weaker  acid,  and  of  a  less  active  nature. 
There  exists,  therefore,  only  one  of  acid  vinegar,  which 
is  the  acetic ;  its  compounds  are  termed  acetates. 

Acidum  acetosum.     See  Acetum. 

Acidum  jethereum.    See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  aluminosum.  (So  called  because  it  exists 
in  alum.)     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  Arsenicum.    See  Arsenic 

Acidum  benzoicum.    Benzoic  acid.    The  London 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  made  thus  : — Take  of 
gum    benzoin  a  pound  and  a  half:    fresh  lime,  four 
ounces:  water, a  gallon  and  a  half:  muriatic  acid,  four 
fluid  ounces.     Rub  together  the  benzoin  and  lime  ; 
then  boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  for  half  an  hour, 
anfly  stirring  ;  and,  when   it  is  cold,  pour  oil"  the 
liquor.      Boil  what  remains  a  second   time,  in  four 
pints  of  water,  and  pour  off  the  liquor  as  before.    Mix 
the  liquors,  and  boil  down  to  halt,  then  strain  through 
paper,  and  add   the  muriatic  acid  gradually,  until  it 
to  produce  a  precipitate.     Lastly,  having  poured 
liquor,  dry  the  powder  in  a  gentle  heat;  put  it 
into  a  proper  vessel,  placed  in  a  sand  bath;   and  by  a 
a  ery  gentle  lire,  sublime  the  benzoic  acid.    In  litis  pro- 
solution  of  benzoate  of  lime  is  first  obtained; 
muriatic  acid  then,  abstracting  the  lime,  precipi- 
tin! benzoic  acid,  which  is  crystallized  by  sub- 
file Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  forms  a  benzoate  of 
soda,  precipitates  the  acid  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  after- 
ward tl   !  y  solution  in  hot  water,  which 
<  r  quantity  than  cold. 

Benzoic  acid  has  a  strong,  pungent,  aromatic,  and 
peculiar  odour.  Its  crystals  ore  aucule.hot  pulver- 
izable  ;  it  sublimes  in  a  modi  rate  heat,  forming  a 
while  irritating  smoke.  It  is  soluble  in  about  twenty- 
!'uur  t.iiies  lis  wet  lit  of  boiling  water,  wh;u;  is  it 
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cools,  precipitates  19-20ths  of  what  it  had  dissolved 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

azoic  acid  is  very  seldom  used  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases ;  but  now  and  then  it  is  ordered  as  a  stimulant 
against  convulsii  e  coughs  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
The  dose  is  from  one  grain  to  five. 

Acidum  Boraocum.    See  Boracic  acid. 

Acidum  caRijomcum.     Sec  Carbonic  acid 

Acidum  catholicon.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  citricum.    Sec  Citric  acid. 

Acidum  muriaticum.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Acidum  muriaticum  oxvgenatum.  See  Oxygen- 
ized muriatic  acid. 

Acidum  nitricum.     See  JVttrie  acid. 

Acidum  nitricum  dilutum.  Take  of  nitric  acid  a 
fluidouncc;  distilled  waterninefluidounces.  Mix  them. 

Acidum  nitrosum.     See  A'itrous  acid. 

Acidum  phosphoricum.     See  Phosphoric  acid 

Acidum  primigenium.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 
,  Acidum  succinicum.     See  Succinic  acid. 

Acidum  sulpiiureum.     See  Sulphureous  acid. 

Acidum  sulphuricum.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum.  Acidum  vitrio- 
licum  dilutum.  Spiritus  vitrioli  tenuis.  Take  of 
sulphuric  acid  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half;  distilled 
water,  fourteen  fluid  ounces  and  a  half.  Add  the 
water  gradually  to  the  acid. 

Acidum  tartaricum.     See  Tartaric  acid. 

Acidum  vitriolicum.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum.  See  Acidum  sul- 
phuricum dilutum. 

A'cies.    Steel. 

ACINACIFORMIS.  (From  annates,  a  Persian 
scimitar,  or  sabre,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Acina 
ciforin;  shaped  like  a  sabre,  applied  to  leaves:  as 
those  of  the  mysembryanUiemum  acinaciforme. 

ACINE'SIA.  (From  cjcivnaia,  immobility.)  A  loss 
of  motion  and  strength. 

ACINTFORM1S.  (From  acinus,  a  grape,  and 
forma,  a  resemblance.)  Aciniform.  A  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  some  parts  which  resembled  the 
colour  and  form  of  an  unripe  grape,  as  the  uvea  of  the 
eye,  which  was  called  tunica  acinosa,  and  the  choroid 
membrane  of  the  eye,  which  they  nained  tunica 
aciniforma. 

A'CINL'S.  [Acinus,  i.  m.  ;  a  grape.)  1.  In  ana- 
tomy, those  glands  which  grow  together  in  clusters  arc 
called  by  some  acini  glandulosi. 

~.  In  botany,  a  small  berry,  which,  with  several 
others,  composes  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry,  black 
berry,  &c. 

Acinus  bilioscs.  The  small  glandiform  bodies  ol 
the  liver,  which  separate  the  bile  from  the  blood, 
were  formerly  called  ecini  biliosi :  they  are  now. 
however,  termed  penicilli.     See  Liaer. 

ACMA'STICOS.  A  species  of  fever,  wherein  the 
heat  continues  of  the  same  tenor  to  the  end.  Actuarius. 

A'CME.  (From  anun,  a  point.)  The  height  or  crisis. 
A  term  applied  by  physicians  to  that  period  or  state  ol 
a  disease  in  which  it  is  at  its  height.  The  ancients  dis- 
tinguished diseases  into  four  stages  :  1.  The  Arcke,  the 
beginning  or  first  attack.  2.  Anabasis,  the  growth. 
3.  Acme,  the  height.  4.  Paracme,  or  the  decline  of  the 
disease. 

ACME'LLA.    See  Spilanthus. 

A  CNE.  atevn.  Acna.  A  small  pimple,  or  hard 
tubercle  on  the  face.  Foesius  says,  that  it  is  a  small 
pustule  or  pimple,  which  arises"  usually  about  the 
time  that  the  body  is  in  full  vigour. 

Acne'stis.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vvau,  to  scratch.) 
That  pat  t  of  the  spine  ot  the  back,  which  reaches  from 
the  metaphrenon,  which  is  the  part  between  the  shoul- 
der-blades, to  tJie  loins.  This  part  seems  to  ha\ . 
originally  called  so  in  quadrupeds  only,  because  they 
cannot  reach  it  to  scratch. 

At'OP..     ami).    The  sense  of  hearing. 

ACOE'LIUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  kmAio,  the  belljO 
Without  belly.  It  is  applied  to  those  who  are  so 
wasted^as  to  appear  as  if  they  had  no  belly.     Galen. 

ACOF'TUS.  Akoitoj.  An  epithet  for  honey,  men 
tinned  by  Pliny  ;  because  it  has  no  sediment,  which  is 
called  KotTr). 

\<  'ONION.  Akoi'iov.  A  particular  form  of  me 
di<  ine  among  the  ancient  physicians,  made  of  powders 
levigated,  and  probably  like  collyria  for  the  disorders 
of  the  eyes. 

ACQNITA.     (Aconita.  a,  f. :  from  ace nitum,  the 
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name  of  a  plant.)  A  poisonous  vegetable  principle, 
probably  alcaline,  recently  extracted  from  the  aconi- 
tum napellus,  or  wolfs  bane,  by  Mons.  Brandes  The 
details  have  not  yet  reached  this  country. 

ACONITE.    See  Aconitum. 

ACONl'TUM.  [Aconitum,  i.  in.)  Aconite.  1.  A 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn  t  an  system,  all  the  species 
of  which  have  powerful  effects  on  the  human  body. 
Class.  Polyandria ;  Order,  Trygyn 

-.  The  pharmacopcBlal  name  of  the  common,  or 
bine,  wolf's-bane.    See  Jlconitum  napellus. 

AcONITUM  antiiora.  The  root  of  this  plant  Aconi- 
tum— -Jtoribus pentagynus,  foliorum  lacinuslinearibus 
of  Linnaeus,  is  employed  medicinally.  Its  virtues  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  aconitum  napellus. 

Aconitum  NAPELLUS.  Monk's  hood.  Acnniic. 
Wolf's-bane.  Cainoriim.  Candida.  Cynoctanum. 
Actonitum ;— foliorum  laebais  linraribus,  supcrne 
latioribus,  linca  exaratis  of  Linna-us.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornament,  but  is  spon- 
taneously produced  in  Germany,  and  some  other 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  Every  part  is  strongly  poi- 
sonous, but  the  root  is  unquestionably  the  most  pow- 
erful ;  and,  when  first  chewed,  imparts  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  acrimony ;  but  afterward,  an  Insensibility  or 
stupor  at  the  apes  of  the  tongue,  and  a  pungent  heat 
of  the  lips,  gums,  palate,  and  fauces  are  perceived, 
followed  with  a  general  tremor  and  sensation  of  chilli- 
ness. The  juice  applied  to  a  wound  seemed  to  alfect 
ths  whole  nervous  system  ;  even  by  keeping  it  long  in 
tiie  hand,  or  on  the  bosom,  we  are  told  unpleasant 
symptoms  have  been  produced.  The  fatal  symptoms 
brought  on  by  this  poison  are,  convulsions,  giddiness, 
insanity,  violent  purgings,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, faintings,  cold  sweats,  and  death  itself.  Dr. 
Stoerk  appears  to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  wolf 's- bane 
internally,  as  a  medicine ;  and  since  his  experiments 
were  published,  1702,  it  has  been  generally  and  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  Germany  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  as  a  remedy  for  obstinate 
rheumatisms;  and  many  cases  are  related  where  this 
disease  was  of  several  years'  duration,  and  had  with- 
stood the  efficacy  of  other  powerful  medicines,  as  mer- 
cury, opium,  antimony,  hemlock,  &c.  yet,  in  a  short 
time,  was  entirely  cured  by  the  aconitum.  Instances 
are  also  given  us  of  its  good  effects  in  gout,  scrofulous 
swellings,  venereal  nodes,  amaurosis,  intermittent 
fevers,  paralysis,  ulceration,  and  scirrhus.  This  plant 
has  been  generally  prepared  as  an  extract  or  inspis- 
sated juice,  after  the  manner  directed  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia :  its  efficacy  is  much  diminished  on  being  long 
kept.  Like  all  virulent  medicines,  it  should  first  be 
administered  in  small  doses.  Stoerk  recommends  two 
grains  of  the  extract  to  be  rubbed  into  a  powder,  with 
two  drachms  of  sugar,  and  to  begin  with  ten  grains  of 
this  powder,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  the  extract  is  oftener  given  from  one  grain 
to  ten  for  a  dose ;  and  Stoll,  Scherckbecker,  and 
others,  increased  this  quantity  considerably.  Instead 
of  the  extract,  a  tincture  has  been  made  of  the  dried 
leaves  macerated  in  six  times  their  weight  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  forty  drops  given  for  a  dose.  Some  writers 
say  that,  the  napellus  is  not  poisonous  in  Sweden,  Po- 
land, &c. ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  species 
which  is  not  poisonous,  is  the  aconitum  lycoctonum  of 
Linnieus. 

Acopa.  Dioscorides's  name  for  the  buck  bean  or 
Menyanthes  trifoliala  of  Linmus. 

A  COPOX.  (From  a,  priv.  and  kotcoc,  weariness.) 
It  signifies  originally  whatever  is  a  remedy  against 
weariness,  and  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Hippocrates. 
Aph.  viii.  lib.  ii.  But  in  time,  the  word  was  applied 
to  certain  ointments.  According  to  Galen  and  Faulus 
iEgineta,  the  Acopa  pharmaca  are  remedies  for  indis- 
positions of  body  which  are  caused  by  long  or  vehe- 
ment motion. 

Acoros.  The  name  of  a  plant  in  Pliny,  supposed 
to  be  the  buck-bean  or  Menyanl/ics  Irifoliata  of 
Linnauis. 

A'COR.  (Acor,  oris,  m. ;  from  aceo  to  be  sour.) 
Acidity.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  sour- 
ness in  the  stomach  contracted  by  indigestion,  and 
from  whence   flatulencies  and  acid   belching   arise. 

Acor'pina.    Indian  tutty. 

ACO'RIA  (From  a,  priv.  and  Koptu),  to  satiate.) 
Insatiability.  In  Hippocrates,  it  means  good  appetite 
and  digestion. 
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ACORN.    See  Querela  robur. 

A'CORUS.  {Acorus,  i.  m.;  aicopov,  from  Kept/,  thft 
pupil  j  because  it  was  esteemed  good  for  the  disorders 
of  the  eyes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Limuean  system.  Class,  Hexandria.    Order,  Digynia 

Acorus   calamus.    The  systematic  name  oi'  the 
plant  which  is  also  called  Calamus  aromaticus  ;  Aco- 
rn* (■(  nis  ;  Calamus  i 
Diringa;  Jacerantatinga  :   Typha  aromatic* 
vugosa.    Sweet-flag,  or  acorus.    Acorus  ;  Scapi  mu 
crone  longissimo  foliaceo  of  Linnauis.    Therool  has 
been  long  employed  medicinally.    It  has  a  mi 
strong  aromatic  smell;   a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste;  and  is  deemed  useful   as  a  warm   stomachic. 
Powdered,  and  mixed  with  some  absorbent,  il 
useful  and  pleasant  dent  il 

Acori  s  palustris.    See  /. 

AcoRrs  veins.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

Acorus  vulgaris.    See  Wis  palustris. 

A'COS.     (AfcOf,  from  aKCOfiat,  to  heal.)     A 
or  cure. 

ACO'SMIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Korr/wi,  beautiful.) 
Baldness;  ill-health:  irregularity,  particularly  of  the 
critical  days  of  fevers. 

Aco'ste.  (Item  ojcopi,  barley.)  An  ancient  food 
made  of  barley. 

ACOTYLE'DON.     [Acotyledon,  onis,    n.   from  a, 
priv.  and  KorvAqduv.    Without  a  cotyledon;  applied 
in  botany  to  a  seed  or  plant  which  is   not    I 
with  a  cotyledon  ;  Semen  acotyledon.)    All  the  mosses 
are  plant, r  acotyledones. 

AUOU'STIC.  (Acousticus :  from  anovto,  to  hear.) 
1.  Belonging  to  the  ear  or  to  sound. 

2.  That  which  is  employed  with  a  view  to  restore 
the  sense  of  hearing,  when  wanting  or  diminished. 
No  remedies  of  this  kind,  given  internally,  are  known 
to  produce  any  uniform  effect. 

Acoustic  nerve.    See  Portio  mollis. 

Acoustic  duct.    See  Meatus  auditorial. 

Acr.e'palos.    See  Acraipala. 

Acrai'pala.  (Ai<panra\os.  From  a,  neg. and  Kpat- 
7raXf;,  surfeit.)    Remedies  for  the  effects  of  a  debauch 

Acra'sia.  (From  a,  and  Kcpaw,  to  mix.)  Un- 
heallhiness ;  intemperance. 

Acrati'a.  (From  a,  and  Kparog,  Strength.)  Weak- 
ness or  intemperance. 

Acrati'sma.  (From  aieparov,  unmixed  wine.  The 
derivation  of  this  word  is  the  same  as  Acrasia,  be- 
cause the  wine  used  on  the  occasion  was  not  mixed 
with  water.)  A  breakfast  among  the  old  Creeks, 
consisting  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  soaked  in  pure  un- 
mixed wine. 

Acrato'meli.  (From  aKoarov,  pure  wine  ;  and 
^rAi,  honey.)     Wine  mixed  with  honey. 

A'CRE.  (From  aicco;,  extreme.)  The  extremity 
of  the  nose  or  any  other  part. 

A'CREA.  (From  tiopo;,  extreme.)  Acrotcria.  The 
extremities  ;  the  legs,  arms,  nose,  and  ears. 

Acribei'a.  (From  anpiSiis,  accurate.)  An  exact 
and  accurate  description  and  diagnosis,  or  distinction, 
of  diseases. 

ACRID.  Acrls.  A  term  employed  in  medicine  to 
express  a  taste,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  pungency 
joined  with  heat. 

ACRIMONY.  (Acrimonia,  from  acris,  acrid.)  A 
quality  in  substances  by  which  they  irritate,  corrode, 
or  dissolve  others.  It  has  been  supposed  until  very 
lately,  there  were  acid  and  alkaline  acrimonies  in  the 
blood,  which  produced  certain  diseases  ;  and  although 
the  humoral  pathology  is  nearly  and  improperly  ex 
ploded,  the  term  venereal  acrimony,  and  some  others, 
arc  still  and  must  be  retained. 

A'CRIS.     1.  Acrid.     See  Acrid. 

2.  Any  fractured  extremity. 

Acri'sia.  (From  o,  priv.  and  KOtv'jJ,  to  judge  01 
separate.)  A  turbulent  state  of  a  disease,  which  will 
scarcely  suffer  any  judgment  to  be  formed  thereof. 

A'C'RITUS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  itpivfc),  to  judge.)  A 
disease  without  a  regular  crisis,  the  event  of  wh!:h  it 
is  hazardous  to  judge. 

ACROBY'STIA.  (From  axpos,  extreme,  and  j3u<,, 
to  cover.)  The  prepuce  which  covers  the  extremity 
of  the  penis. 

ACROCHEIRE'SIS.  (From  afcpo;,  extreme,  and 
vt,p,  a  hand.)  An  exercise  among  the  ancients.  Pro- 
bably a  species  of  wrestling,  where  they  only  held  by 
the  hands. 
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aCEOCHEI  RIS.  (From  acpof,  extreme,  and  Xcp, 
a  Iiand.)  Gorrseus  says,  it  signifies  the  arm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  lingers;  %ctp  signifying  the 
arm,  from  the  scapula  to  the  fingers'  end. 

ACEOCHO'RDON.  (From  aicpos,  extreme,  and 
X"C^1)  a  string.)  Galen  describes  it  as  a  round  ex- 
crescence on  the  skin,  with  a  slender  base  ;  and  that 
it  hath  its  name  because  of  its  situation  on  tiie  surfai  e 
of  the  skin.  The  Greeks  call  that  excrescence  an 
achrochordon,  where  something  hard  concretes  under 
the  skin,  winch  is  rather  rough,  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  skin,  slender  at  the  base  and  broader  above. 
Their  size  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a  bean. 

AOEOCO'LIA.  (From  aKpoj,  extreme,  and  ko>/W, 
a  limb.)  These  are  the  extremities  of  animals  which 
are  used  in  food,  as  the  feet  of  calves,  swine,  sheep, 
oxen,  or  lambs,  and  of  the  broths  of  which  jellies  are 
frequently  mode.  Castellus  from  Buda:us  adds,  that 
(lie  internal  parts  of  animals  are  also  called  by  this 
name. 

Achrole'nion.     Castellus  says   it  is  the  same  as 

H  07!. 

ACEOMA'NIA.  (From  <i/cp«s,  extreme,  and  pavia, 
madness.)     Total  or  incurable  uiadne    . 

ACRO'MION.  (From  axpov,  extremity,  and  wpos. 
the  shoulder.)  A  process  of  the  scapula  or  slioi>ier- 
blad".    Sec  Scapula. 

ACEOMPHA'LIUM.  (AKpo^aXov;  from  a*<\  „ 
extreme,  and  ouiaXoj,  the  navel. ,  .  lcrt?mphalon.  The 
lip  01   ids  nave.. 

ACEO'MPHALON.    See  AcrompJtalium. 

Acro'nia..  (From  aKpov,  the  extremity.)  The  am- 
putation of  an  extremity,  as  a  finger. 

ACRO'PATHOS.  (From  axpos,  extreme,  and  rsa- 
Dos,  a  disease.)  Acropathus.  It  signifies  literally  a 
disease  at  the  top  or  superior  part.  Hippocrates  in  his 
treatise  De  Superfoetatione,  applies  it  to  the  internal 
orifice  or  the  uterus;  and  in  Predict  lib.  ii.  to  cancers 
which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

ACEO'PATHUS.     See  Acropalkos. 

A'CEOPIS.  (From  a/coov,  the  extremity,  and  od/, 
the  voice.)  Imperfect  articulation,  from  a  fault  in  the 
tongue. 

ACROPO'STHIA.  (From  aKpos,  extreme,  and 
zzooQn,  the  prepuce.)  The  extremity  of  the  prepuce  ; 
jr  thai  pari  which  is  cut  oll'in  circumcision. 

ACEO'PSILON.  (From  aicpos,  extreme,  and  uWAos, 
naked  )    The  extremity  of  the  denuded  glans  penis.    . 

ACEO'SPELOS.  (From  a/cpo;,  extreme,  and  -acXog, 
black,  so  called  because  its  cars,  en-  tops,  are  often  of  a 
blackish  colour.)  Acrospclus.  The  bromus  discordis, 
or  wild  oat  gi  a 

ACEO'SPELUS.     See  Acrospelos. 

ACROTH'IUA.  (From  aKpos,  extreme.)  The  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  body  ;  as  the  hands,  feet,  nose,  cars, 
chin,  &c. 

ACEOTEEIA'SMUS.  (From  annos,  summus.) 
The  amputation  of  an  extremity. 

Acrothy'mia.    See  Acrothymion. 

ACEOTHY'MION;  (From  akpoc,  extreme,  and 
Sviios,  thyme.)  Jlcrothymia.  Acrothymium.  A  soil 
of  wart,  described  by  Cclsus,  as  hard,  rough,  with  a 
narrow  basis,  and  broad  top  ;  the  top  of  the  colour  of 
thyme;   it  easily  splits  and  bleeds. 

Aeito'niYMinM.     See  Acrothyihion. 

ACBOTICUS.  (From  a/cpos,  summus;  whence 
aKpdriis,  tjTos ;  summitas ;  cacumen.)  A  disease  affect 
ing  the  external  surface. 

Acrotica.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Good's  No- 
sology. 

ACEOTISMUS.  Acrotismus;  (From  a.  priv.  and 
eporos,  pulsus,  delect  of  pulse.)  Aerotism  or  pulse- 
lessness. A  term  synonymous  will)  asphyxia,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  entasia  in  Good's  -Nosology. 

ACTjE'A.    (From  ayu>,  to  break.)    Acts.    The  el- 
der-tree, so  called  from  iis  being  easily  broken 
Sambucus  nigra. 

A'CTINE.    The  herb  Bunias,  or  Napns. 

ACTINOBOLrSMUS.     (From  aurtv,   a  ray,  and 
(3aA/\u»,  to  cast  out.)    Diradiatio.    Irradiation. 
applied  to  the  spirits,  conveying  the  inclinations  of  the 
mind  to  'he  body. 

ACTIN0L1TE.    The  name  of  a  mineral  which  is 

ound  in  primitive  districts. 

["•This mineral  possesses  all  the  essential  characters 
.  hornblende.  In  fact,  common  hornblende  and  ac- 
tynolite,  separated   only   by  slight  differences,  when 
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viewed  in  the  extremes,  do  in  other  cases  insensibly 
pass  into  each  other.  The  actynolitc  has  usually  a 
greater  transparency,  a  more  lively  green  colour, 
arising  from  t  he  chrome  which  it  contains,  and  differs 
also  in  the  result  of  fusion  by  the  blow-pipe. 

"  The  actynolitc  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals  which 
are    commonly     long    and     incomplete,     somi 
extremely    minute   and   even   fibrous,  and   variously 
augivgated  into  masses  more  or   less  large.     Ii 
vailing  colour    is    green,    sometimes    pure   emerald 
green,  but  varying  from  a  dark  or  leek  green  to  a  pale 
green,  which  "is  sometimes  shaded  with  gray,  yellow, 
or   brown.     Its  colours  are   liable  to  change  in   i 
quenceof  decomposition.    It  scratches  grass,  but  it* 
prisms  are  often  \cxy  brittle  in  a  transverse  direction 
tine  is  often  a  little  chonchoidal,  and 
more  shining  than  that  of  common  hornblende.     It! 

"  It  melts  by  the  blow-pipe  into  a  gray  or  yellowish 
gray  enamel. "  It  contains,  according  to  Langier,  of 

50.00 

in  -ia 19-25 

Lime 9.75 

Alumine  0.75 

i   '••••   11-00 

Oxide  of  chrome  5.00 

95.75 

Its  go  derived  from  the  chrome,  but  i? 

modified  bv  the  huge  quantity  of  iron  which  is 

t.      It   presents  the  following  varieties,  which 

pass  into  each  other  :  1.  common  actynolitc  ■  2.  glassy  ; 

I!,  acicular ;  4.  fibrous. 

"  Actynolite  is  found  in  primitive  rocks,  or  in  veins 
which  traverse  them  ;  it  is  sometimes  in  metallic  beds. 
It  is  perhaps  most  common  in  minerals  which  contain 
magnesia.  Its  more  distinct  crystals  occur  in  talc. 
quarts,  and  limestone. 

"  It  is  found  in  various  parrs  of  the  United  States 
In  Maryland,  near  Baltimore,  all  its  varieties  occur 
in  granite  or  gneiss.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  Concord  in 
r  county,  in  large  masses  of  an  emerald-green 
colour.  In  Connecticut,  near  New-Haven,  in  serpen- 
tine ;  its  structure  generally  radiated.  In  Maine,  at 
Brunswick,  all  its  varieties  occur,  sometimes  in  granite 
and  gneiss,  but  more  frequently  in  limestone." 
Cleavel  alogy.    A.] 

ACTION.  [Actio,  Vis.  f. :  from  ago,  to  act.)  1 
The  operation  or  exertion  of  an  active  power. 

ii.  Any  faculty,  power,  or  function.  The  a-ctions  or 
functions  of  the  body  are  usually  divided  by  physiolo- 
gists into  vital,  natural,  or  animal.  1.  The  vital 
functions,  or  actions,  are  those  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  lite,  and  without  which  animals  cannot 
exist;  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  ar 
i.  The  natural  functions  are  those  Which  are  hisiru- 
:n  repairing  the  several  losses  which  the  body 
sustains:  digestion,  and  the  formation  of  chyle,  &c. 
fall  under  this  head.  :l.  The  animal  actions  are  those 
which  we  perform  at  will,  as  muscular  motion,  :.nd  al! 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body. 

independently  of  these  properties,  each  part  -.nay  be 
said  to  have  an  action  peculiar  to  itself — for  ins*.in:-.\ 
the  liver,  by  virtue  of  a  power  which  is  ptvu'v.r  f.)  itj 
forms  continually  a  liquid  which  is  called  bile:  thf 
same  thin;;  takes  place  in  the  kidneys  witli  :eg'.rd  to  the 
urine.  The  voluntary  muscles,  in  certain  states,  be- 
their  form,  and  contrac*.  Tin  so 
are,  however,  referrible  to  vitality.  It  is  upon  these 
the  attention  of  the  physiologist  ought  to  be  particu 
larly  fixed.  Vital  action  depends  evidently  upon  nu 
trition,  and  reciprocally,  nutrition  is  influenced  h, 
vital  action. — Thus,  an  organ  that  ceases  to  nourish 
il  the  same  time  its  faculty  of  acting;  conse 
quently  Ihe  organs,  the  action  of  which  is  oftem 
peated,  possess  a  more  active  nutrition;  and,  on  thr 
contrary,  those  that  act  least,  possess  a  much  slowe. 
nutritive  motion. 

The  mechanism  of  vital  action  is  unknown.     There 
into  the  organ  that  acts  an  insensible  molecular 

motion,  which  is  as  little  svj  ;  scription  as 

the  nutritive  motion.  Every  vital  action,  however 
simple,  is  the  same  in  this  respect. 

ACTUAL.  Thisword  is  applied  to  anything  en- 
dued with  a  property  or  virtue  which  acts  by  an  im- 
mediate power  inherent  in  it:  it  is  the  reverse  of 
potential:  thus,  a  red-hjt  iron  or  fire  is  called  an  actual 
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:autery,  in  contradistinction  fron,  caustics,  whicb  are 
called  potential  cauteries.    Boiling  water  is 
hot;  brandy,  producing  heat  in  the  body,  i ;  potentially 
hot.  though  of  itself  cold 

dttiud  cautery.  The  red-hot  iron,  or  any  red-hot 
substance.    Bee  Actual. 

ACTUA  KIT'S.    This  word  was  originall] 
dignity  given  to  physicians  at  the  court  of  C 
•lople ;  but  became  afterward  the  proper  name  of  a 
celebrated  Greek  physician,  John,  (the  son  of  Zachary, 
i  Christian  writer.)  who  flourished  there 
12th  or  13th  century.    He  is  said  to  be  the  first  Creel; 
author  who  has  treated  of  mild  cathartics,  as  manna, 
cassia,  &c,  though  they  were  long  before  in  use  among 
the  Arabians.     He  appears   also  to   have  first   noticed 
distilled  waters.      His  works,   however,  are    chiefly 
compiled  from  his  predecessors. 

ACTUATION.  (From  ago,  to  act.)  That  change 
wrought  on  a  medicine,  or  any  thing  taken  into  the 
body,  by  the  vital  heat,  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  it  act  and  have  its  effect. 

ACU  tTAS.    Acrimony. 

Actti'tio.   (From  actio,  to  sharpen.)    The  sharpen- 
ing an   acid  medicine  by  an   addition  of  something 
more  acid;  or,  in  general,  the  increasing  the 
any  medicine,  by  an  addition  of  something  that  hath 
the  same  sort  of  operation  in  a  greater  degree. 

ACULEA'TUS.  Prom  aculeus,  a  prickle.)  Prickly; 
covered  with  sharp-pointed  bodies :  applied  to  stems 
covered  with  sharp-  pointed  bodies,  the  prickles  of  which 
separate  with  the  epidermis,  as  in  Rosa  ccntifolia- 

ACU'LEUS.  i  needle;  from  uxn,  or 

uKic;  cuspis,        •<"   t.)     A  prickle  or  siiarp  point.     A 

species  of  arm..,,,      ■  :t!i  which  the  stems,  branches, 

and  other  parts  ot  s*. veral  plants  are  furnished ;  as  in 

seberry.    The  part  on  which  it 

is  said,  to  be  aculeated,  thus : — 

'.  s  ;  as  in  the  Rosa  canina 
Folia  aculcata ;  as  in  Sol  atum. 

■  i  aculcatus  ;  as  in  Solatium  aculeatum. 
,ula  aculcata  ;  as  in  Rosa  cinnamomia. 

;i  aculeatum  ;  as  in  Scorpiurus  muricata. 
a  the  direction  it  has : — 
Aculeus  rectus,  not  curved;  as  in  Rhamnus  spina 
Ueria. 
s   incurvus,  curved  inward  ;    as  in  Mimosa 
cineraria. 
Aculeus  rccurvus,  curved  downward;  as  in  Rubus 

■  sits,  and  Hosarubigiuosa. 
From  the  number  in  one  place : — 

us  solitarius  ;  as  in  Rosa  canina. 

Aculeus  bifidus,  or  geminatus,  in  pairs  ;  there  being 
two  joined  at  the  bans;  as  in  Rhamnus  spina  chrisli. 

Aculeus  trifidus,  three  in  one  ;  as  in  llarbaris  vul- 
garis. 

A'cULON.  (From  a,  nee.  and  kv\ooj,  to  roll  round  ;) 
so  called  because  its  fruit  is  not  involved  in  a  cup,  or 
sheath,  like  others. 

Aculos.    The  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  ilex. 

A'cilos.     See  Aculon. 

ACU'MEN.     I.  A  point. 

2.  The  extremity  of  a  bone. 

ACUMINATUS.  (From  actio,  to  point.)  Acumi- 
nate; or  terminated  by  a  point  somewhat  elongated. 
Applied  by  botanists  to  several  parts  of  plants.  An 
acuminate  leaf  is  seen  in  the  Sijringa  vulgaris.  Acu- 
minate leaf-stalk  :  as  that  of  Saxifraga  stellaris. 

ACUPUNCTU'RA.  (From  acus,  a  net  die,  and 
punctura,  a  prick.)  Acupuncture.  A  bleeding  per- 
formed by  making  many  small  punctures. 

[The  operation  of  making  small  punctures  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body  with  a  needle,  for  the  purpose  ot 
relieving  diseases,  is  practised  in  Siam,  Japan,  and 
other  oriental  countries,  for  the  cure  of  headaches, 
.ethargies,  convulsions,  colics,  &c.  The  practice  of 
acupuncture  is  not  followed  in  England  nor  America. 
In  a  modern  French  work  it  has  been  highly  com- 
mended ;  but,  the  author  sets  so  rash  an  example,  and 
is  so  wild  in  his  expectations  of  what  may  be  done 
by  the  thrust  of  a  needle,  that  the  tenor  of  his  obsei  va- 
rionswill  not  meet  with  many  approvers.  For  instance, 
<n  one  case,  he  ventured  to  pierce  the  epigastric  region 
so  deeply,  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  supposed 
to  have  "been  perforated  :  this  was  done  for  the  cure 
of  an  obstinate  cough  and  is  alleged  to  have  effected 
a  cure.  But  if  this  be  not  enough  to  excite  wonder, 
.  am  sure  the  author's  suggestion  to  run  a  long  needle 


in;o  the  right  ventricle  of  the  ncatt,  in   cases  ot 

asphyxia,   musl  create   that   Sen  (toper's 

Ct.      A.J 

A  I  i  RON.  (From  o,  neg.  and  xvpixi,  to  happen.)  A 
name  of  the  AUsma,  because  it  produces  oo  etlcct  if 
taken  internally. 

ACUSPASTO'RIS  A  name  of  the  Scandix  an- 
thriscus,  the  shepherd's  needle,  or  Venus's  comb. 

Ail  TANGULARI8.  Aculangulatus.  Acutan- 
gular:  applied  to  pans  of  plants,  as  caulis  acutaw 
gularis. 

ACUTE*.  Sharply.  Applied  in  natural  history  to 
form;  as  folium  acut  dentatum;  acidi  emar- 
ginutus,  which  means  sharply  dentate,  and  with  sharp 
an  Isions. 

ACUTENA'CULUM.  (From  acus,  a  needle,  and 
tenaculum,  a  handle.)  The  handle  for  a  needle,  to 
make  it  penetrate  easy  when  stitching  a  wound. 
Ileister  calls  the  portaiguille  by  this  name. 

ACUTUS.  Sharp.  1.  Used  by  naturalists  to  de- 
signate form;  thus  acute  leaved  ;  as  in  rumcx  acutus 
&c. 

2.  In  pathology,  it  is  applied  to  a  sharp  pungent 
pain  ;  and  to  a  disease  which  is  attended  with  violent 

symptoms,  terminates  in   a  few  days,  and  is   attended 
with  danger.      It  is  opposed   to   a  chronic 
which  is  slow  in   its  progress,  and  not  so  generally 
dangen 

ACY'ISIS.     (From  a,  neg.  and  kvoj,  to  conceit 
A  defect  of  conception,  or  barrenness  in  women. 

A'CYRUS.     (From  a,  priv.  and  xvpog,  authority ;    - 
named  from  its  little  note  in  medicine.)     The  Gen.'. 
leopard's-bane.     See  .  Iruica  montana. 

ADjEMO'NIA.     (From   a,  priv.  and  Satuwv,  a  Q 
nius  of  fortune.)     See  Ademonia. 

.'Main's  Apple.    See  1'ontuin  Adami. 

Adam's  nkkdli;.     The  roots  of  this  plant,  Yucca 
gloriosa  of  Linnaeus,  are  thick  and  tuberous,  and  ai  , 
used  by  the  Italians   instead  of  bread  ;  being  first  n 
daced  into  a  coaise  meal.     This,  however,  is  only  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR.  A  stone  remarkable  for 
its  extreme  hardness,  winch  conies  from  the  peninsula 
of  Hither  India,  and  also  from  China. 

[Its  colour  is  dark  brown.,  and  its  internal  lustre 
usually  very  strong.  It  comes  from  China,  and  almost 
always  contains  grains  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  A 
specimen  was  found  by  chemists  to  contain. 

Alumine 86.n0 

5.i25 

Oxide  of  iron    6.50 

98.25 

The  corundum  appears  to  belong  to  primitive  rocks, 

and  particularly  to  granite,  into  the  composition  of 

which  it  sometimes  enters  ;  hence  scales  of  mica  and 

,i  times  adhere  to  its  surface. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  exist 
in  Maryland,  near  Baltimore;  and  in  Connecticut,  ai 
lladdam,  in  the  same  granite,  which  contains  chryso- 
b'eryl,  ice.  It  may  bo  employed,  like  emery,  in  polish- 
ing hard  substances. —  Cleav.  Min.    A.] 

A'DAMAS.  (From  a  neg.  and  oauaw,  to  conquer; 
as  not  being  easily  broken.)  The  adamant  or  diamond, 
the  most  precious  of  all  stones,  and  which  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  possess  extraordinary  cordial  virtues. 

Adami'ta,  or  jliLauiiLam.  A  hard  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

[ADAMS,  DIl.  SAMUEL,  was  the  only  son  of 
Samuel  Adams,  late  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  born  at  Boston,  in  October,  1751.  His  prepa- 
ratory education  was  at  a  Latin  school  in  his  native 
town.  He  entered  Harvard  University  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  and  was  graduated  in  1770.  His  pro- 
fessional education  was  acquired  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  he  practised  in  Boston. 
When  hostilities  commenced  with  Great  Britain,  in 
1775,  Dr.  Adams,  imbued  with  the  patriotic  spirit  ol 
his  father,  engaged  as  surgeon  in  the  hospital  depart- 
ment of  the  United  Slate.,'  army.  Commencing  his 
public  services  a;  ( lambridge,  by  attending  the  soldiers 
who  were  wounded  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill, 
he  afterward  removed  to  Danbury,  and  successively 
to  various  stations  ill  several  of  the  states,  and  conti- 
nued in  the  service  during  the  revolutionary  war , 
after  which  lie  returned  to  his  native  town  with  a 
broken  constitution,  and  unable  to  recommence  his 
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rrofessional  pursuits :  lie  died  on  the  ITih  of  January, 
7gg.    ii,.  |  ibstantial  mind,social  feelings, 

and  a  generous  heart;  and  his  greatest  pleasure  was 
to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men. —  Thaeher's  Med.  Bio- 
graphy-   A.] 

ADANSONIA.       (From    Adanson  who  first    de- 
scribed  the  ^Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  a  species  of  this 
genus.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.    Class,  Po- 
,     Order,  Monaddphia,    Monkeys' bread. 
AdansONIA  digitata.    Tliis  is  the  only  species  ol 
yet  discovered.     It  is  called  the /Ethiopian 
sour  gourd  and  monkeys'  bread.     Baobab.     Bahobab. 
mostly  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin.    The  hark  is  called 
lalo:  the  negroes  dry  it  in  the  shade;  then  powder 
nd  keep  it  in  little  cotton  bags;  and  put  two  or  three 
pinch.':;  into  their  food.    It  is  mucilaginous,  and  gene- 
rally promotes  perspiration.    The  mucilage  obtained 
from  this  bark  is  a  powerful  remedy  against  the  epi- 
rers  of  the  country  that  produces  these  trees; 
so  tea  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves.    The  fresh  nun 
:ful  as  the  leaves,  for  the  same  purposes. 
Ada'rces.    (From  a,  neg-  and  ispiaa,  to  see.)    A 
saltish  concretion  found  about  the  reeds  and  grass  in 
marshy  grounds  in  Galatia,  and  so  called  ! 
hides  them.     It  is  used  to  clear  the  skin  with,  in  lepro- 
l-S,  &C.     Dr.   Plott   gives  an    account  ot  this 
production  in  his  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire.   It 
was  formerly  in  repute  for  cleansing  the  skin  from 
freckles. 
Adarliculation.    See  Arthrodia. 
ADDEI'IIA'GIA.      (From   a&jv,   abundantly,  and 
(payui,   to  eat.)     Insatiability.     A  voracious  appetite. 
See  Bulimia. 

ADDER.  See  Coluber  berus. 
ADDIT  AMENTUM.  (From  addo,  to  add.)  An 
addition  to  any  part,  which,  though  not  always,  is 
sometimes  found.  A  term  formerly  employed  as 
synonymous  with  epiphysis,  but  now  only  applied  to 
two  portions  of  sutures  of  the  skull.  See  Lambdoidal 
and  Squamous  Sutures. 

Admtahentum  coli.    See  Appendicula  cuzci  ver- 
miformis.  ,        .    n,. 

ADDUCENS.  (From  ad,  and  duco,  to  draw.)  1  he 
name  of  some  parts  which  draw  those  together  to 
which  they  are  connected. 
Adducens  oculi.  See  Jlcctus  interims  oculi. 
ADDUCTOR.  (From  ad,  and  duco,  to  draw.)  A 
drawer  or  contractor.  A  name  given  to  several  mus- 
cles, the  office  of  which  is  to  bring  forwards  or  draw 
together  those  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are 
annexed.  ,. 

Adductor    brevis    femoris.      A   muscle  ol    the 
thigh,  which,  with  the  adductor  longus  and  m 
femoris,  forms  the  triceps  adductor  femoris.    ■ 
<or  femoris  sccuudus  of  Douglas  ;    7  V. 
of  Window.    It  is  situated  on  the  posterior  part  ol  the 
thigh,  arising  tendinous  from  the  os  pubis,  near  its 
joining  with  the  Opposite  os  pubis  below,  and  behind 
the  adductor  longus  femoris,  and  is  ins 
and  fleshy,  into  the  inner  and  upper  partol  the  hnea 
aspera,  from  a  little  below  the  trochanter  minor,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  insertion  of  the  adductor  longus 
femoris.     See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

Aeductor  femoris  P8.IM.us.    See  Adductor  Umgus 
femoris. 

Adductor    femoris    broundus.     See    .... 
hrivis  femoris. 

ros  femoris  tertius.    Si  e 
nus  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  quartos.    See  Adductor  mag- 
nusfemon  r. 

Adductor  indicis  pots.  An  external  interrosse- 
ons  muscle  of  the  fore-toe.  which  ai  ises  tendinous  and 
,Y  by  two  origins,  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe,  from  the  outside 
of  the  rool  of  the  metatarsal  boneofthe  greal  toe, and 
from  the  os  cuneiform  internum.  H  is  inserted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  lore  toe.     Us  Use  is  to  pull   Ihe  tore-toe  inwards 

from  the  resl  of  the  small  i 

Abductor  lotwh-s  femoris.     A  muscle  situated 
on   the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  winch,  wuh  the 
„,/,„  brevis,  and  mag  nun  femoris,  lorma  11 

i,  femons  primus  ol 
Douglas.     Triceps  mmitf  of  Winslow.    It  arts, 
uretfv  strong   roundish  tendon,  from   the  upper  and 
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interior  part  of  the  os  pubis,  and  ligament  of  its  syn 
choudrosis,  on  the  inner  side  of  U^pectineus,  and  « 
inserted  along  the  middle  part  ot  the  hnea  aspera. 
See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

\dductor  Magnus  femoris.  A  muscle  winch, 
with  the  adductor  brevis  femoris,  and  the  adductor 
longus  femoris,  forms  the  Triceps  add,vetor  J  i  mens  , 
Adductor  femoris  tertius  ct  quartus  oi  Douglas.  In 
cos  magnis  of  Winslow.  It  arises  from  the  syn 
slf  Pub&,  and  all  along  the  fiat  edge  ot  the  thyroid 
foramen,  from  whence  it  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the 
liuea  aspera  throughout  its  whole  length,  bee  i 
ceps  adductor  femoris.  .fnM, 

A.DDU.  tor  minimi  digiti  pedis.     An  internal  inter 
rosseous  muscle  of  the  foot.    It  arises,  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  inside  of  the  root  oi  the  meta 
bone  of  the  little  toe.     It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into 
the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe. 
its  use  is  to  pull  the  little  toe  inwards. 
Adductor  oculi.    See  Rectus  internus  ocuh. 
Abductor  pollicis.    See  Adductor  pollicis  manus. 
Adductor    pollicis  makus.     A    muscle    c     the 
thumb,  situated  on  the  hand.     Adductor  poU 

tor  ad  minimum,  digitum.  Itanses,  fleshy,  from 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that 
sustains  the  middle  linger;  from  thence  its  ftbres  are 
collected  together.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  ot  the  thumb. 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  thumb  towaids  the  lingers. 

Adductor  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the  great 
toe,  situated  on  the  foot.  Antithenar  ol  Winslow.  It 
arises,  by  a  long,  thin  tendon,  from  the  os  calcis,  from 
the  os  cuboides,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  externum,  and 
from  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  second  toe. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  external  os  sesamoideum,  arm 
root  of  the  metatarsal  bene  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  i* 
to  bring  this  toe  nearer  to  the  rest. 

Adductor  prostata.  A  name  given  by  fcanr. 
torini  to  a  muscle,  which  he  also  calls  Levator  pros 
tata:  and  which  Winslow  calls  Prostaticus  superior. 
Albi'nus,  from  its  office,  had  very  properly  cailed  it 
Compressor  prostata. 

Adductor  tertii  digiti  pedis.  An  external 
interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  that  arises,  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  from  the  roots  of  the  metatarsal  bones  ol 
the  third  "and  little  toe.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into 
the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  third  toe 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  third  toe  outward. 

ADE'LPHIA.  ('AotA^ia,  a  relation.)  Hippocrates 
calls  diseases  by  this  name  that  resemble  each  other. 
ADEMO'NIA.  (From  a,  priv. and  Saiimv,  a  genius, 
or  divinity,  or  fortune.)  Adormonia.  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  for  uneasiness,  restlessness,  or  anxiety 
felt  in  acute  diseases,  and  some  hysteric  fits. 
A'DEN.     [Aden,  enis,  m. ;  ajcqv,  a  gkmdJ 

1.  A  gland.     See  (.land. 

2.  A  bubo.     See  llubo. 
Adende  ntes.     An  epithet  applied  to  ulcers  which 

eat  and  destroy  the  glands. 

ADE  NIFORMIS.  (from  aden,  a  gland,  and/ermd, 
resemblance.)  Adeiiiform.  1.  Glandiform,  or  rescm 
bling  a  gland. 


•J."" A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  y 
ADENO  GRAPHY.     [Adcnographia  ;  from  a< 
gland,   and    ypaipw,  to    write.)     A   treatise    on    tlu 

ADENOI'DES.  (From  acV,  a  gland,  and  aZos 
resemblance.)  Glandiform:  resembling  a  gland.  Au 
epithet  applied  also  to  the  prostate  gland. 

ADF.NO  LOGY.  {Adenologia;  from acV.a gland, 
and  Xoyn;,  a  treatise.)     The  doctrine  of  the  glands. 

ADENOUS.  {Adjmosus,  from  adijv,  a  gland) 
Gland-like. 

ADEPHA'GIA,  (From  aSnv,  abundantly,  ind 
tpaynt,  to  eat.)    Insatiable  appi 

A'DEPS.     (.  Ideps,  ipis,  m.  and  f.)     Fat.     An  oily 
ion  from  the  blood  into  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
membrane.    See 

Adeps  anseuinus.    Goose 

Adicps  prjkparata.  Prepared  lard.  Out  the  lard 
into  small  pieces,  melt  it  over  a  slow  lire,  and  press  it 
through  a  linen  cloth. 

Adbps  suu.la.  Hog's  lard.  This  forms  the  basig 
of  many  ointments,  and  is  used  extensively  lor  culi- 
nary pill 

ADEPT.  (From  Adipiscor,  to  obtain.)  1.  A  skilful 
alchymist.    Such  are  called  so  as  pretend  to  some 
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extraordinary skill  in  chemistry;  bat  these  have  toe 
often  proved'eiuier  enthusiasts  or  imp  >• 

'2.  The  professors  ol 
philosophy  the  end  of  which  ,  latation 

of  metals,  and  a  universal  remedy,  w 
Adopt-;. 

3.  So  Paracelsus  calls  thai  which  treats  of  the  dis- 
cuses that  an1  contractid  by  celestial  operations,  or 
oommunicated  from  heaven. 

ADl'LATL^.  A  blast;  a  kind  of  erysipelas,  or 
St.  Anthony's  tire. 

ADH2ESION.  (Atlhcsia  ;  from  adhmro,  to  stick 
tc  )     The  «ow  1  il  par:*. 

ADHjESIVE.  ro,  to  Stick 

to.)    Having  the  property  ol 

Adhesive  inflammation.  That  species  of  inflam 
mation  which  terminates  hy  an  adhesion  of  the 
Inflamed  surfaces. 

Adii.esive  plaster,  a  plaster  made  of  common 
litharge  plaster  ami  resin,  is  so  called  because  il  is  used 
for  its  adhesive  properties. 

Adhato  da.    (A  Zeylanic  term,  signifying 

ling  a  dead  foetus.)     9 

Adiachv'xis.  (From  a,  nog.  and  (5caxt"«>,  to  diffuse, 
scatter,  or  bo  profuse.)  Decent  i:i  point  ol  dross.  Hip- 
pocrates thinks  the  dress  of  a  top  derogatory  from  the 
physician,  though  thereby  he  hide  his  ignorance,  and 
obtain  the  good  opinion  of  his;  pati 

ADIA'NTHUM.  [Jldiantum,  i.  n.  aliavjov  ;  from 
a,  neg.  and  Steavu,  io  grow  wet :  BO  called,  because  its 
leaves  are  not  easily  made  wot.)  The  name  ol  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Ljiintean  system  Class,  Cnjpiuga- 
mia;  Order,  Filiees.     Maiden-hair. 

Adiantiiu.m   aurium      Tlie  golden  maiden-hair. 

Sec  I'olyirichum. 

Adianthum  capillvs  vENEiiis.  Maiden-hair. 
The  loaves  of  this  plant  are  somewhat  sweet  and  aus- 
tere to  the  palate,  and  possess  mucilaginous  qualities. 
A  syrup,  tin-  ;1  from  them, 

which  is  much  esteemed  in  France  against  catarrhs. 
Orange-flower  water,  and  a  proportion  of  honey,  it  is 
said,  arc  usually  added.  It  acts  chiefly  as  a  demulcent, 
sheathing  the  inflamed  sides  of  the  glottis. 

Adianthum  pedatum.  .idinnthum  canadense.  This 
piant  is  in  common  use  in  France  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  common  adianthum  capillus  veneris  in 
this  country,  and  appears  to  be  far  superior  to  it. 

ADIAPHOROUS.  JJiap/iorus.  A  term  which 
implies  the  same  with  neutral ;  and  is  particularly 
used  of  some  spirits  and  salts,  wiiicii  are  neither  of  an 
acid  nor  alcaline  nature. 

ADIAPXEU'STIA.  (From  the  privative  particle 
a,  and  iiazvtta,  pcrspiro.)  A  diminution  or  obstruc- 
tion of  natural  perspiration,  and  that  in  which  the 
ancients  chiefly  placed  the  cause  of  fevers. 

ADIARRHfE  A.  (From  a.  priv.  and  Statfca,  to 
flow  out  or  through.)  A  suppression  of  the  necessary 
evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

ADIPOCl  RE.  (Adipocera,  a.  f  ;  from  adeps,  fat, 
and  era,  wax  )  A  particular  spermaceti  or  fat-like 
substance  formed  by  the  spontaneous  conversion  of 
animal  matter,  under  certain  conditions.  This  con- 
version has  long  been  well  known,  and  is  said  to  h.r.  - 
been  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon.  "On 
the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  a  very  great  number  of 
human  bodies  from  the  ancient  burying-place  des 
Innocens  at  Paris,  facts  of  this  nature  were  observed  in 
the  most  striking  manner.  Fourcroy  may  be  called 
the  scientific  discoverer  of  this  peculiar  matter,  as  well 
as  the  saponaceous  ainmoniacal  substance  contained  in 
bodies  aoandoned  to  spontaneous  destruction  in  large 
masses.  This  chemist  read  a  memoir  on  the  subject 
in  the  year  1789  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
from  which  the  general  contents  are  here  abstracted. 

"At  the  time  of  clearing  Ihe  before-mentioned 
burj'ing-place,  certain  philosophers  were  specially 
charged  to  direct  the  precautions  requisite  for  securing 
tlie  health  of  the  workmen.  A  new  and  singidar  ob- 
ject of  research  presented  itself,  which  had  been  neces- 
sarily unknown  to  preceding  chemists.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  foretell  what  might  be  the  contents  of  a  soil 
overloaded  for  successive  ages  with  bodies  resigned  to 
the  putrefactive  process.  This  spot  differed  from  com- 
mon burying-grounds,  where  each  individual  object  is 
surrounded  by  a  portion  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  bury- 
ing-ground  of  a  large  district,  wherein  successive  gene- 
rations of  the  inhabitants  had  been  dejiositcd  for  up- 


ward:, of  three  centuries.    It  could  not  bt  foreseen 

that  tlie  entire  decomposition  might  be  retarded  lor 

forty  years  ;  neither  was  there  any  reason 

i  that  any  remit  n  nee  would  ansu 

••  Too  remains  of  the  human  bodies  immersed  in  this 

putrescence,  were  found  in   three  different 

■  ording  to  the  time  thej  had  boon  buried,  the 

place  thej  occupied,  and  their  relative  situations  with 

regard  to  each  other.    The  mosi  ancient  were  simply 

pon  ions  of  bones,  irregularly  dispersed  in  the  soil, 

which  had  been  frequently  disturbed.    A  second  slate, 

1   hoilies  which   iiad  always  been   insulated, 

exhibited  the  skin,  the  muscles,  the  tendons,  and  apo- 

dry,   brittle,   haul,    inure   or   loss  gray,  and 

similar  to  what  are  called  mummies  in  certain  caverns 
where  this  change  has  been  observed,  as  in  the  cala 
combs  at  Koine,  and  the  vault  of  the  Cordeliers  at 
Toulouse. 

"The  third   and   most   singular  state   of   1 

parts  was  observed  In  the  bodies  which  filled  the  com- 
mon graves  or  repositories.  By  this  appellation  are 
understood  <n\ ities  of  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  twenty 

on  each  side,  which  wore  dug  in  thehurying-grouml  ol 
the  innocents,  and  were  appropriated  to  contain  the 
bodies  of  the  poor;  which   wore  placed  in  very  close 

rows,  each  in  its  proper  wooden  bier.    The  necessity 

for  disposing  a  gnat  number,  obliged  the  men 
with  this  employment  to  arrange  them  so  near  each 
other  that  these  cavities  might  be  considered  when 
filled,  as  an  entire  mass  of  human  bodies  separated 
only  by  two  planks  of  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Each 
cavity  contained  between  one  thousand  and  fifteen 
hundred.  When  one  common  grave  of  this  magnitude 
was  filled  a  covering  of  about  one  foot  deep  of  earth 
was  laid  upon  it,  and  another  excavation  of  the  same 
sort  was  made  at  some  distance.  Each  grave  remained 
,  whieh  was  the  lime  required 
to  till  it.  According  to  the  urgency  of  circumstances, 
the  graves  were  again  made  on  the  same  spot  after  an 
interval  of  time,  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  nor  more 
than  thirty.  Experience  had  taught  tlie  workmen, 
that  this  lime  was  not  sufficient  for  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  bodies,  and  had  shown  them  the  progress- 
ive changes  which  form  the  object  of  Pourcroy's  me 
moir. 

■  "  The  first  of  these  large  graves,  opened  in  tlie  pre- 
sence Of  this  chemist,  had  been  closed  for  fifteen  years. 
Tile  coffins  were  in  good  preservation,  but  a  little  set- 
tled, and  the  wood  had  a  yellow  tinge.  Whir  the 
covers  of  several  were  taken  off,  the  bodies  were  ob 
served  at  the  bottom,  leaving  a  considerable  distance 
between  their  surface  and  the  cover,  and  flattened  as 
if  they  had  suffered  a  strong  compression.  The  linen 
which  had  covered  them  was  slightly  adherent  to  the 
bodies  ;  and  with  the  form  of  the  different  regions  ex 
hibited  on  removing  the  linen,  nothing  but  irregular 
masses  of  a  soft  ductile  matter  of  a  gray-white  colour 
These  masses  environed  the  bones  on  all  sides,  which 
had  no  solidity,  but  broke  by  any  sudden  pressure. 
The  appearance  of  this  matter,  its  obvious  composition, 
and  its  softness,  resembled  common  white  Chi 
the  resemblance  was  more  striking  from  the  print 
which  the  threads  of  the  linen  had  made  upon  its  sur- 
face. This  white  substance  yielded  to  the  touch,  and 
became  soft  when  rubbed  for  a  time  between  the 
fingers. 

'•  No  very  offensive  smell  was  emitted  from  these 
bodies.  The  novelty  and  singularity  of  the  spectacle, 
and  the  example  of  the  grave-diggers,  dispelled  every 
idea  either  of  disgust  or  apprehension.  These  men 
asserted  that  they  never  found  this  matter,  by  them 
called \ gras  (fat.)  in  bodies  interred  alone;  but  that 
the  accumulated  bodies  of  the  common  graves  only 
were  subject  to  this  change.  On  a  very  attentive  ex- 
amination of  a  number  of  bodies  passed  to  this  state, 
Fourcroy  remarked,  that  the  conversion  appeared  in 
different  stages  of  advancement,  so  that,  in  various 
bodies,  the  fibrous  texture  and  colour,  more  or  less 
red,  were  discernible  within  the  fatty  matter;  that  the 
masses  covering  the  bones  were  entirely  ol  the  same 
nature,  offering  indistinctly  in  all  the  regions  a  cray 
substance,  for  the  most  part  soft  and  ductile,  sotne- 
always  easy  to  be  separated  in  porous  frag- 
ments, penetrated  with  cavities,  and  no  longer  exhi 
biting  any  traces  of  membranes,  muscles,  tendons, 
vessels,  or  nerves.    On  tlie  frst  inspection  of  thun 
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•.viuh  masses,  it  might  have  been  concluded  that  they 
were  simply  the  ceiluk.r  tissue,  the  compartments  and 
vesicles  of  which  they  very  well  represented. 

"  By  examining  this  substance  in  the  dilFerent  re- 
gions of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  skin  is  particu- 
larly disposed  to  this  remarkable  alteration.  It  was 
afterward  perceived  that  the  ligaments  and  tendons 
no  longer  existed,  or  at  least  had  lost  their  tenacity  ; 
so  that  the  bones  were  entirely  unsupported,  and  lull 
to  the  action  of  their  own  weight.  Whence  their  rela- 
tive places  were  preserved  in  a  certain  degree  by  mere 
juxtaposition  :  the  least  effort  being  sufficient  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  grave-diggers  availed  themselves  of 
this  circumstance  in  the  removal  of  the  bodies.  For 
they  rolled  them  u\>  from  head  to  feet,  and  by  that 
'  parated  from  each  other  the  extremities  of 
the  bones,  which  had  formerly  been  articulated,  in 
;.il  those  bodies  which  were  changed  into  the  fatty 
matter,  the  abdominal  cavity  had  disappeared.  The 
•  and  muscles  of  this  region  being  converted 
into  the  white  matter,  like  the  other  soft  pans,  had 
subsided  upon  the  vertebral  column,  and  were  so  flat- 
tened as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  viscera;  and  ac- 
cordingly there  was  scarcely  ever  any  trace  observed 
in  the  almost  obliterated  cavity.  This  ob 
was  for  a  longtime  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  in- 
vestigators. In  vain  did  they  seek  in  the  greater  num- 
oer  of  bodies,  the  place  and  substance  of  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  the  bladder,  and  even  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  matrix  in  females.  All 
cera  were  confounded  together,  and  for  the 
most  part  no  traces  of  them  were  left.  Sometimes 
only  certain  irregular  masses  were  found,  of  the  same 
nature  u.s  the  white  matter,  of  different  bulks,  from 
that  of  a  nut  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  the 
regions  of  the  liver  or  of  the  spleen. 

"The  thorax  likewise  offered  an  assemblage  of  facts 
igular  and  interesting.  The  external  part  of 
tin.-  cavity  was  flattened  and  compressed  like  the  rest 
of  the  organs;  the  ribs,  spontaneously  luxated  in 
their  articulations  with  the  vertebra;,  w« 
upon  the  dorsal  column;  their  arched  part  left  only  a 
email  space  on  each  side  between  them  and  the  ver- 
tebrae. The  pleura,  the  mediastinum,  the  large  vessels, 
the  aspera  arteria,  and  even  the  lungs  and  the  heart, 
were  no  longer  distinguishable  ;  but  for  the  most  pari> 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  nothing 
was  seen  but  some  parcels  of  the  fatty  substance,  in 
this  case,  the  mailer  which  was  the  pioduct  of  decom- 
position of  ihe  viscera  charged  with  blood  and  various 
humours,  differs  from  that  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  the  long  bones,  in  the  red  or  brown  colour  pos- 
sessed by  the  former.  Sometimes  the  observers  found 
in  the  thorax  a  mass  irregularly  rounded,  of  the  samr- 
nature  as  the  latter,  which  appeared  to  them  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fat  and  fibrous  substance  of  the  heart. 
They  supposed  that  this  mass,  not  constantly  found  in 
all  the  subjects,  owed  its  existence  to  a  superabun- 
dance of  fat  in  this  viscus,  where  it  was  found.  For 
the  general  observation  presented  itself,  that,  in  similar 
circumstances,  the  fat  parts  undergo  this  conversion 
more  evidently  than  the  others,  and  afford  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  white  matter. 

"  The  external  region  in  females  exhibited  the  glan- 
dular and  adipose  mass  of  the  breast  converted  into  the 
fatty  matter,  very  white  and  very  homogeneous. 

"  The  bead  was,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  en- 
vironed w  ith  the  fatty  matter ;  the  face  was  no  longer 
distinguishable  in  the  greatest  number  of  subjects  ;  the 
1 1  organized,  exhibited  neither  tongue  nor  pa- 
late; and  the  jaws,  luxated  mid  more  or  less  displaced, 
were  environed  with  irregular  layers  of  the   white 
Some  pieces  of  the  same  matter  usually  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  the  parts  situated  in  the  mouth; 
ilages  of  the  nose  participated  in  th 
i  of  the  skin;  the  orbits,  instead  of  eyes,  con- 
tinued white  masses;  the  ears  were  I 
ized  :  a. id  the  hairy  scalp,  having  undergone  a  similar 
alteration  to  that  of  the  other  organs,  still  retained  the 
hair.     Fourcroy  remarks  incidentally,  that  the  hair 
appears  to  resist  every  alteration  much  longer  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body.    The  cranium  i 
contained  the  brain  contracted  in  bulk;  blacl 
surface,  and  absolutely  changed  like  the  otl) 
In  a  great  number  of  su  i  were  examined, 

this  viscus  was  never  found  wanting,  and  it  vas  al- 
ways in  the  above-mentioned  stale;    Which    woves 
'      &5 
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thatthe  substance  of  the  bram  ia  grcr.'Iy  disposed  to 
be  converted  into  the  fat  matter. 

l:  Such  was  the  state  of  the  bodies  found  in  the  bu- 
rial -ground  des  Innocens.  Its  modifications  were  also 
various.  Its  consistence  in  bodies  lately  changed,  that 
is  to  say,  from  three  to  five  years,  was  soft  and  very 
ductile,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  water.  In  other 
converted  into  this  matter  for  a  long  time,  such 
as  those  which  occupied  the  cavities  which  had  been 
closed  thirty  or  forty  years,  this  matter  is  drier,  mora 
brittle,  and  in  denser  flakes.  In  several,  which  were 
deposited  in  dry  e"arth,  various  portions  of  the  fatty 
matter  had  become  semi  transparent  The  aspect,  iha 
granulated  texture,  and  brittleness  of  this  dried  matter, 
bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  wax. 

"  The  period  of  the  formation  of  this  substance  had 
likewise  an  influence  on  its  properties.  In  general,  all 
that  which  had  been  formed  for  along  time  was  white, 
uniform,  and  contained  no  foreign  substance,  or  fibrous 
remains  ;  such,  in  particular,  was  that  afforded  by  the 
skin  of  the  extremities.  On  the  contrary,  in  bodie3 
changed,  the  fatty  matter  was  neither  so  uni- 
form nor  so  pure  as  in  the  former ;  but  it  was  still 
found  to  contain  portions  of  muscles,  tendons,  and 
ligaments,  the  texture  of  which,  though  already  altered 
and  changed  in  its  colour,  was  still  distinguishable. 
Accordingly,  as  the  conversion  was  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced,  these  fibrous  remains  were  more  or  less  | 
trated  with  the  fatty  matter,  interposed  as  it  were 
between  the  interstices  of  the  fibres.  This  observation 
shows,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  fat  which  is  thus 
changed,  as  was  natural  enough  to  think  at  firs: 
Other  facts  confirm  this  assertion.  The  skin,  as  has 
been  remarked,  becomes  easily  converted  into  very  pure 
white  matter,  as  does  likewise  the  brain,  neither  of 
which  has  been  considered  by  anatomists  to  be  fat.  It 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  unctuous  parts,  and 
bodies  charged  with  fat,  appear  more  easily  and  speed- 
ily to  pass  to  the  state  under  consideration.  This  was 
seen  in  the  marrow,  which  occupied  the  cavities  of  the 
longer  bones.  And  again,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  bodies  had  been  ema- 
ciated by  the  illness  which  terminated  their  lives  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  they  were  all  absolutely  turned 
into  this  fatty  substance. 

"  An  experiment  made  by  Poulletier  de  la  Salle,  and 
Fourcroy  likewi  c,  evinced  that  a  conversion  d  >es  not 
take  place  in  the  fat  alone.  Poulletier  had  sugj  id  1 
in  his  laboratory  a  smalj  piece  of  the  human  liv 
observe  what  would  arise  to  it  by  the  contact  < 
air.  It  partly  putrefied,  without,  however,  em 
any  very  noisome  smell.  Larva;  of  the  del , 
bruchus  attacked  and  penetrated  it  in  various  direc- 
tions;  at  last  it  became  dry,  and  after  more  than  ten 
uspension,  it  was  converted  into  a  white  triable 
ice  resembling  dried  agaric,  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  an  earthy  substance.  In  this  state  it 
had  no  perceptible  smell".  Poulletier  was  desirous  ol 
knowing  the  state  of  this  animal  matter,  and  experi- 
ment soon  convinced  him  and  Fourcroy  that  it  was  fur 
from  b.ing  in  ihe  stain  c,  an  ear;  h.  l!  melted  by  heat, 
and  exhaled  in  Ihe  form  of  vapour,  which  had  tire 
smell  of  a  very  fetid  fat;  spirit  of  wine  separated  a 
coiicreseible  oil,  which  appeared  to  possess  all  the  pro 
of  spermaceti.  Each  of  the  time  alcalies  eon 
verted  it  into  soap :  and,  in  a  word,  it  exhibited  all  the 
properties  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  burial-ground  of 
the  Innocents  exposed  for  several  months  to  the  air. 
Here  then  was  a  glandular  organ,  which  in  the  midst 
of  the  atmosphere  had  undergone  a  change  similar  to 
thai  of  ihe  bodies  in  the  buryiug-place  ;  and  this  fact 
sufficiently  shows,  that  an  animal  substance  which  is 
very  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  grease,  may  be 
totally  converted  into  this  fatty  substance. 

"  Among  the  modifications  "of  this  remarkable  sub- 
stance  in  the  burying-gruund  before-mentioned,  it  was 
d  that  tie-  dry,  friable,  and  brittle  matter,  was 
ommonly  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  soit,  ductile  matter  at  a  greater  depth.  Four- 
croy remarks,  that  this  dry  matter  did  not  differ  from 
the  other  merely  in  Containing  less  vi  ater,  but  likewise 

by  the  volatilization  of  one  of  its  principles." 

Thegl  sert,  that   near  three  years  are 

required  to  convert  a  body  into  this  fatty  substance. 
Hut  Dr.  Gibbes  of  Oxford  found,  that  lean  beef  secured 
in  a  running  stream,  was  converted  into  this  fatty  matter 
at  the  end  ot'a  month.    lie  judges  from  ftc  ma_ 
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run;:  water  is  most  favourable  to  this  process.    He  tool; 

sof  mutton,  and  poured  on  ea< 
tity  of  the  three  common  mineral  acids.    At  the  end  of 
three  days,  each  was  much  chanced:  thatin 
acid  whs  very  soft,  and  converted  into  the  I 
ter;  that  in  the  muriatic  acid  u  as  not  in  that  time  so 
much  altered  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  had  turned  the  other 
black.  Lavoisier fliinks  that  this  process  may  hereafter 
prove  of  great  us:-  in  society.    It  is  not  easy  to  point 
out  what  animal  substance,  or  what  situation,  might 
be  the  best  adapted  for  an  undertaking  of  this  Kind. 
The  result  of  Fourcroy's  inquiries  into  the  ordinary 

Of  bodies  recently  deposited  in  the  earth,  was 
xtensive.    The  grave-diggers  informed  him, 
that  those  bodies  interred  do  not  pereeptiblj  i 
lour  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  days;  that  the  putrid  pro- 
elastic  fluid,  which  in  dates  the  abdomen, 
and  at  length  bursts  it  ;  that  this  event  instantly  causes 
vertigo,  faintness,  and   nausea  in  such   persons  as  mi- 
ly  are  within  a  certain  distance  of 

where  it  takes  place ;  but  that  when  the  object  of  its 
actio  i  is  nearer,  a  sudden  privation  of  sen 

leatli,  is  the  consequence.     These  men  are 
taught  by  experience,  that  no  immediate  danger  is  to 
from  the  disgusting  bwiness  they  are  engaged 
ing  at  this  period, which  they  regard  with  the 
utmost  terror.    They  resisted  every  inducement  and 
persuasion  which  these  philosophers  made  use  of,  to 
prevail  on  them  to  assist  their   researches  into  the 
nature  of  this  active  and  pernicious  vapour.    Fourcroy 
easion  from  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  the 
pallid  and  unwholesome  appearance  of   the   grave- 
to  reprobate   burials  in  great  towns  or  their 

Such  bodies  as  are  interred  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  quantity  of  humid  earth,  are  totally  destroyed 
by  passing  through  the  successive  degrees  of  the  ordi- 
nary putrefaction ;  and  this  destruction  is  more  speed/, 
the  wanner  the  temperature.  But  if  these  insulated 
bodies  be  dry  and  emaciated  ;  if  the  place  of  deposition 
be  likewise  dry,  and   the  locality  and  other  circum- 

such,  that  the  earth,  so  far  from 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  becomes  still  more  ef- 
fectually parched  by  the  solar  rays ; — the  animal  juices 
are  volatilized  and'  absorbed,  the  solids  contract  and 
harden,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  mummy  is  produced, 
y  circumstance  is  very  different  in  the  com- 
mon burying-giounds.  Heaped  together  almost  in  con- 
tact, the  influence  of  external  bodies  affects  them 
scarcely  at  all,  and  they  become  abandoned  to  a  pe- 
culiar disorganization,  which  destroys  their  texture, 
and  produces  the  new  and  most  permanent  state  of 
combination  here  described.  From  various  observa- 
tions, i:  was  found,  that  this  fatty  matter  was  capable 
of  enduring  in  these  burying-nlaces  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  is  at  length  corroded  and  carried  off  by  the 
aqueous  putrid  humidity  which  there  abounds. 

Among  other  interesting  facts  afforded  by  the  chemi- 
cal examination  of  this  substance  are  the  following 
from  experiments  by  Fourcroy. 

1.  This  substance  is  fused  at  a  less  degree  of  heat  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  may  be  purified  by  pressure 
i  cloth,  which  disengages  a  portion  of  fibrous 
and  bony  matter.  2.  The  process  of  destructive  dis- 
tillation by  a  very  graduated  heat  was  begun,  but  not 
d,  on  account  of  its  tediousness,  and  the  little 
promise  of  advantage  it  afforded.  The  products  which 
came  over  were  water  charged  with  volatile  alcali,  a 
fat  oil,  concrete  volatile  alcali,  and  no  elastic  fluid 
during  the  time  the  operation  was  continued.  3. 
Fragments  of  the  fatty  matter  exposed  to  the  air  during 
the  hot  and  dry  summer  of  178G  became  dry,  brittle, 
and  almost  pulverulent  at  the  surface.  On  a  careful 
examination,  certain  portions  were  observed  to  be 
semitransparent,  and  more  brittle  than  the  rest.  These 
possessed  all  the  apparent  properties  of  wax,  and  did 
not  afford  volatile  alcali  by  distillation.  4.  With 
water  this  fatty  matter  exhibited  all  the  appearances 
of  soap,  and  afforded  a  strong  lather.  The  dried  sub- 
stance did  not  form  the  saponaceous  combination  with 
the  sf.me  facility  or  perfection  as  that  which  was  re- 
cent. About  two-thirds  of  this  dried  matter  separated 
from  th?  water  by  cooling,  and  proved  to  be  the  scmi- 
(Mnsparent  substance  resen  1  ling  wax.  This  was 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  soapy  liquor,  which 
being  then  passed  through  the  filter,  left  a  white  soft 
shining  matter,  whVH  vi  as  fusible  and  combustible. 
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i  the  quantity  of 
cc,  by  the  applii 

of  the  lived  alcali:  s,  but  without  success:  for 

it  was  difficult  to  colleci  and  appreciate  the  firsi  por- 
i:  I?  disengage  tor' 

last  portions.  The  caustic  volatile  alcali,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  gentle  heat,  di  olved  the  fatty  mane';-, 
and  the  solution  becatn  I  transpa- 

rent at  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  mixture,  which 
u  as  .ii  185°  F.  6.  Sulphuric  acid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  2.  0,  was  poured  upon  six  times  its  weigh! 
of  the  fatty  matter,  and  mixed  by  agitation.  Heal  w:n 
produced,  and  a  gas  or  effluvium  of  the  most  Insup- 
portable putrescence  was  emitted,  which  infected  the 
air  of  an  extensive  laboratory  foi  several  days.  Four 
thai  the  smell  cannot  be  described,  but  that 
of  the  most  horrid  and  repulsive  that  enn  b» 
It  did  not,  howe>  ei 
sition  either  in  himself  or  his  assistants.  By  dilution 
with  water,  and  Ihe  ordinary  processes  of  ei  aporation 
and  cooling,  properly  repeated,  the  sulphati 
monia  and  of  lime  were  obtained.  A  substance  waa 
separated  from  the  liquor,  whii  b  apj 

waxy  matter,  somewhat  altered   by  the  action  of  tii» 
acid.     7.   The  nitrous   and   muriatic  acids    .. 
applied,  and  afforded  phenomena  worthy  ol  remark, 
but  Which  for  the  sake 

ted.  8.  Alcohol  does  not  act  on  this  matter  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.    But  by  boiling  it 

one-third  of  its  own  weight,  which  is  almost 
totally  separable  by  cooling  as  low  as  .V>-'.  The  alco- 
hol, after  this  pro: ess,  affords  by  e\  aporation  a  portion 
of  that  wavy  matter  Which  is  separable  by  a 

Te  the  only  portion  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
ity  of  fatty  matter  operated  on  was  4  ounces, 
or  2304  grains,  of  which  the  boiling  spirit  took  up  the 
which  proved  to  be  a  mixture 
of  20  grains  of  ammoniacal  soap,  and  (i  or  8  grains  of 
the  phosphates  of  soda  and  of  lime.  From  this  expe- 
riment, Which  was  three  times  repeated  with  similar 
results,  it  appears  that  alcohol  is  well  suited  to  afford 
is  of  the  tatty  matter.  It  does  not  dissolve 
the  neutral  salts;  when  cold,  it  dissolves  that  portion 
of  concrete  :«nimal  oil  from  which  the  volatile  alcali 
had  flown  off;  and  when  heated,  it  dissolves  the 
whole  of  the  truly  saponaceous  matter,  which  is  after- 
ward completely  separated  by  cooling.  And  accord- 
ingly it  was  found,  that  a  thin  plate  of  the  fatty  mat- 
ter, which  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  its  volatile 
alcali,  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  three  years,  was 
almost  dissolved  by  the  cold  all 

The  concrete  oily  or  waxy  substance  obtained  in 
these  experiments  constitutes  the  leading  object  of 
research,  as  being  the  peculiar  substance  with  which 
the  other  well-known  matters  are  combined.    It  sepa- 

itaneously  by  the  action  of  the  air,  as  well  as 
by  that  of  acids.  These  last  separate  it  in  a  state  of 
greater  purity,  the  less  disposed  the  acid  may  be  to  ope- 
rate in  the  way  of  combustion.  It  is  requisite,  there- 
fore, for  litis  purpose,  that  the  fatty  matti  r  should 
be  previously  diffused  in  12  times  its  weight  of  hot 
water;  and  the  muriatic  or  acetous  acid  is  preferable 
to  the  sulphuric  or  the  nitrous.  The  colour  of  Ihe 
waxy  matter  Is  grayish ;  and  though  exposure  to  ihe 
air,  and  also  the  action  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
did  produce  an  apparent  whiteness,  it  nevertheless  dis- 
appeared bysubsequenl  fusion.  No  method  was  dis- 
■  ■■.  which  it  could  be  permanently  bleached. 
The  nature  of  this  wax  or  fat  is  different  from  that 
of  any  other  known  substance  of  the  like  kind.  When 
slowly  cooled  after  fusion,  its  texture  appears  crystal- 
line or  shivery,  like  spermaceti;  but  a  speedy  cooling 
gives  it  a  semitransparency  resembling  wax.  Upon 
the  whole,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  of  these  bodies. 
It  lias  less  smell  than  spermaceti,  and  melts  a!  12/°  P.; 
Dr.  BostOCk  says  92°.  Spermaceti  requires  (iJ  more  of 
heat  to  fuse  it,  (according  to  Dr.  Bostock  20°.)  'I  ho 
spermaceti  did  not  so  sptcuil/  become  brittle  by  cooling 
as  Hie  adipocire.  One  o  hi<  <  of  alcohol  of  the  strength 
between  39  and  40  degrei  s  1 1  Baume's  aerometer,  dis- 
solved when  boiling  hot  12  gros  of  this  substance,  nut 
the  same  quantity  in  like  circumstances  dissolved  only 
'.!()  or  36  grains  of  spermaceti.  The  separalion  of  ttiese 
matters  was  also  remarkably  different,  the  spermaceti 
being  more  speedily  deposited,  and  in  t  much  more 
regular    and    crystalline   form.     Ainmoni.»  dissolve* 
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with  singular  facility,  and  even  hi  ihe  cold,  llils  con- 
crete oil  separated  from  the  fatty  matter  ;  and  by  heat 
it.  forms  a  transparent  solution,  which  is  a  true  soap. 
But  no  excess  of  ammonia  can  produce  such  an  ellcct 
With  spermaceti. 

Fourcroy  concludes  his  memoir  with  some  speed* 
ations  on  the  change  to  which  animal  substances  in 
peculiar  circumstances  are  subject.  In  the  modern 
chemistry,  soil  animal  matters  are  considered  as  a  com- 
position of  the  oxydes  of  hydrogen  and  carbonated 
azote,  more  complicated  than  those  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters, and  therefore  more  incessantly  tending  to  altera- 
tion. If  then  the  carbon  be  conceived  to  unite  with 
the  oxygen,  either  of  the  water  which  is  present,  or  of 
the  other  animal  matters,  and  thus  escape  in  large  quan- 
tises in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  g.is,  we  shall  perceive 
hi  why  this  conversion  is  attended  with  so 
i  ss  of  weight,  namely,  about  nine- tenths  of  the 
..  Iiole.  The  azote,  a  principle  so  abundant  in  animal 
matters,  will  form  ammonia  by  combining  with  the 
:  part  of  this  will  escape  in  the  vaporous 
form,  and  the  rest  will  remain  fi.-ted  intnc  fatty  mat- 
ter. The  residue  of  the  animal  matter:;  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  their  carbon,  of  their  oxygen,  and  the 
whole  of  their  azote,  will  consist  of  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  together  with  carbon  and  a 
minute  quantity  of  oxygen.  This,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Fourcroy,  constitutes  the  waxy  matter,  or 
udipocire,  which,  in  combination  with  ammonia,  forms 
the  animal  soap,  into  which  the  dead  bodies  are  thus 
converted. 

Muscular  fibre,  macerated  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
afterward  well  washed  in  warm  water,  affords  pure 
tdipocire,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  nearly  of  the  con- 
iistence  of  tallow,  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  and  of 
:ourse  free  from  ammonia.  This  is  the  mode  in  which 
t  is  now  commonly  procured  for  chemical  e 

Ambergris  appears  to  contain  adipocire  in  large 
piantity,  rather  more  than  half  of  it  being  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

Adipocire  has  been  more  recently  examined  by 
Chevreul.  He  found  it  composed  of  a  small  quantity 
>f  ammonia,  potassa,  and  lime,  united  to  much  marga- 
rine, and  to  a  very  little  of  another  fatty  matter  differ- 
ent from  that.  Weak  muriatic  acid  seizes  the  three 
alcaline  bases.  On  treating  the  residue  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  the  margarine  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  pearly  substance,  while  the  other  fttt  remains 
dissolved.  Fourcroy  being  of  opinion  that  ihe  tatty 
matter  of  animal  carcasses,  the  substance  of  biliary 
calculi,  and  spermaceti,  were  nearly  identical,  gave 
'hem  the  same  name  of  adipocire ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  researches  of  Chevreul  that  these  substances  are 
very  different  from  each  other. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1813,  there  is  a 
veiy  interesting  paper  on  tile  above  subject  by  Sir  E. 
Home  and  Mr.  Brande.  He  adduces  many  curious 
[acts  to  prove  that  adipocire  is  formed  by  an  incipient 
and  incomplete  putrefaction.  Mary  Howard,  aged  44, 
died  on  the  12th  May,  1790,  and  was  buried  in  a  grave 
ten  feet  deep  at  the  east  end  of  Shoreditch  churchyard, 
ten  feet  to  the  east  of  the  great  common  sewer,  which 
runs  from  north  to  south,  and  has  always  a  current  of 
water  in  it,  the  usual  level  of  which  is  eight  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  coffins  in  the  graves.  In  August,  1811,  the  body 
was  taken  up,  with  some  others  buried  near  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  vault,  and  the  flesh  in  all  of  them 
was  converted  into  adipocire  or  spermaceti.  At  the 
full  and  new  moon  the  tide  raises  water  into  the 
graves,  which  at  other  times  are  dry.  To  explain  the 
extraordinary  quantities  of  fat  or  adipocire  formed  by 
animals  of  a  certain  intestinal  construction,  Sir  E.  ob- 
serves, that  the  current  of  water  which  passes  through 
their  colon,  while  the  loculated  lateral  parts  are  full  of 
s.olid  matter,  places  the  solid  contents  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances  to  dead  bodies  in  the  banks  of  a 
tsommon  sewer. 

The  circumstance  of  nmbcrp-is,  which  contains  CO 
per  ennt.  of  fat,  being  found  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  lower  intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whales,  and 
nevei  higher  lip  than  seven  feet  from  the  anus,  is  an 
undeniable  proof  of  fat  being  formed  in  the  intestines ; 
,iuil  ;\r  ambergris  is  only  met  with  in  whales  out  of 
health  it  id  most  probably  collected  there  from  the  ab- 
sorbents, under  the  influence  of  disease,  not  acting  so 
as  to  '.ake  it  into  the  constitution.  In  the  human 
30 
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colon,  solid  masses  of  fat  arc  sometin.es  met  With  in  a 
diseased  3tate  of  that  canal.  A  description  and  analysis 
by  Doctor  Ure  of  a  mass  of  ambergris,  extracted  in 
Perthshire  from  the  rectum  of  a  living  woman,  were 
published  in  a  London  Medical  Journal  in  September, 
1817.  There  ia  a  case  communicated  by  Dr.  Babil 
of  fat  formed  in  the  intestines  of  a  firl  four  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  passing  off  by  stool.  Mr.  Brando  found, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  E.  Home,  that  mi 
in  bile,  is  convertible  into  fat,  at  tiie  temperature  of 
about  100'.  If  the  substance,  however,  pass  rapidly 
into  putrefaction,  no  fat  is  formed.  Faces  voided  by  a 
gouty  gentleman  after  six  days'  constipation,  yielded, 
on  infusion  in  water,  a  fatty  film.  This  process  o*. 
forming  fat  in  the  lower  intestines  by  means  of  bile, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  nourishment  de- 
rived from  clysters,  a  fact  well  ascertained,  but  which 
could  not  be  explained.  It  also  accounts  for  the  wait- 
ing of  the  body,  which  so  invariably  attends  all  com 
plaints  of  the  "lower  bowels.  It  accounts  too  for  ail 
the  varieties  in  the  turns  of  the  colon,  which  we  meet 
with  in  so  great  a  degree  in  different  animals.  This 
ty  of  the  bile  explains  likewise  the  formation  of 
fatty  concretions  in  the  gall  bladder  so  commonly  met 
with,  and  which,  from  these  experiments,  appear  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  bile  on  the  mucus 
secreted  in  the  gall  bladder;  and  it  enables  us  to 
understand  how  want  of  the  gall  bladder  in  children, 
from  mal-formation,  is  attended  with  excessive  lean- 
ness, notwithstanding  a  great  appetite,  and  leads  to  an 
early  death.  Fat  thus  appears  to  be  formed  in  the 
intestines,  and  from  thence  received  into  the  circu- 
latii  m,  and  deposited  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body. 
there  appears  to  be  no  direct  channel  by  which 
any  superabundance  of  it  can  be  thrown  out  of  the 
body,  whenever  its  supply  exceeds  the  consumption, 
its  accumulation  becomes  a  disease,  and  often  a  very 
distressing  one. 

[In  the  New- York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p. 
325,  is  related  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  drowned, 
and  whose  body  was  converted  into  this  substance 
after  lying  in  the  mud  of  a  rirer  for  a  year.  We  have 
seen  a  piece  of  meat  raised  out  of  a  well  by  pumping, 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  where  it  was  completely 
changed  into  adipocire.  A  barrel  of  meat,  which  had 
undergone  a  change  and  become  adipocire,  was  raised 
from  the  British  frigate  Hussar  sunk  near  Hell-Gate 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  where  it  had  remained 
in  eight  or  ten  fathoms  of  salt  w-ater  near  fifty  years 
A  si:>t'ie  body  of  a  female,  consisting  of  a  solid  mass 
Of  adipocire,  was  dug  up  in  dry  ground,  near  the  City 
Hall  in  New- York.  A  box  of  candles,  taken  from  a 
sunken  wreck  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  was  changed  in 
appearance  and  consistence,  and  had  become  admass 
of  adipocire.  The  hones  of  a  huge  cetaceous  animal 
were  dug  up  in  the  low  grounds  about  New-Orleans: 
when  they  were  exhibited  as  a  show  in  New-York, 
in  1838,  adipocire  was  discovered  in  the  cells  of  the 
spongy  part  of  the  jaw-bone.     A.] 

AM'POSE.  {Jldiposus;  from  adeps,  fat.)  Fatty  ; 
as  adipose  membrane,  fee. 

Adipose  membrane.  JXcmbrana  adipoea.  The 
fat  collected  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane 

ADITSA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  dixba,  thirst.)  1.  So 
the  Greeks  called  medicines,  &c.  which  abate  tllirnt. 

2.  Hippocrates  applied  this  word  to  oxymel. 

ADI'PSIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  oi'+a,  thirst.)  A 
want  of  thirst.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales, 
and  order  dysorcxim  of  Cul'.en's  Nosology.  It  is 
mostly  symptomatic  of  some  disease  of  the  brain. 

ADI'PSOS.  So  called  because  it  allays  thirst.)  1 
The  Egyptian  palm-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to 
be  the  Myrobalans,  which  quench  thirst. 

2.  Also  a  name  for  liquorice. 

ADJUTO'RIUM.  (From  ad  nnd  juvo,  to  help. 
A  name  ol  the  humeri:.*,  fiom  its  usefulness  in  lifttoil 
up  the  fore-arm. 

AD.HJVANTIA.  Whatever  assists  In  preventing 
or  curing  disease. 

Adnata  tunica.  Jlttuginea  oculi ;  Tunica  allm- 
ginca  oculi.  A  membrane  of  the  eye  mostly  confound- 
ed with  the  cniijnnctira.  It  is,  however,  thus  formed  • 
live  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  eve,  take  their  ori- 
gin from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  the  sixth  arises 
trom  the  edge  of  it:  they  aie  all  inserted  by  a  tendi- 
nous expansion,  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica 
sclerotica,  which  expansion   forms  the  adnata,  and 
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glvsa  the  Whiteness  peculiar   to  the  fore-part  of  the 
ey?.     It  lies  between  the  scli  rotica  and  conjunctiva. 

ADNA'TUS.  (Prom  adnsscor,  to  grow  to.)  A 
term  applied  to  some  parts  which  appear  to  grow  to 
ethers :  as  tunica  adnata,  stipules  adnata,  folium 
adnatum. 
ADOLESCE'NTIA.  Bee  .to* 
Ado'nion.  (From  AoWt;,  the  youth  from  whose 
Wood  it  was  feigned  to  have  sprung.)  Adanium.  See 
JErtemisia  abrotasium, 

IDM.     See  Adonic*. 
ADCTPTER.      Tubus   intermedins.     A    chemical 
vessel  \\i:h  two  necks,  used  to  combine  retorts  to  the 
cucurbits  or  matrasses   in  distillation,  with    retorts 
instead  of  receivers. 
A'dou.    A  sort  of  com,  called  also  spelta. 
Ados.     Forge  water,  or  water   in   Which  red  hot 
iron  is  extinguished. 
AD  PONDUS  OMNIUM.  The  weight  of  the  whole, 
inserted  in  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, or  prescriptions,  when  the  last  ingredient  ought 
;h  as  much  as  all  the  others  put  together. 
ADPRESSUS.     Approximated.     A  term  in  botany, 
applied  to  branches  of  leaves  when  they  rise  in  a 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Mem,  and  are  closely 
applied  to  them,  as  in  the  branches  of  the  Genista 
i  of  the  Thlaspi  eampestris. 
Adra  Rhi'za.     rsiancard  says  the  root  of  the  Aris- 
tolochia  is  thus  named. 

Adra'ciine.    The  strawberry  bay-tree.    A  species 
of  Arbutus. 
Adrara'oi.  An  Indian  name  for  our  garden-saffron. 
AP^OBO'LOX.     (From  oopof,   hirse,   and  [Jw\os, 
a  globe,  bole,   or  mass.)     Indian  bdellium,  which   is 
coarser  than  the  Arabian.    See  Bdellium. 
ADSCEXDEXS.    See  As: 
ADSTRICTIOX.     Cosm 
ADSTRIXGEXT.     See  Astringent. 
[  VDl'LARIA.     This  is  the  most  perfect  variety  of 
feldspar,   and  bears  to  common    feldspar,   in    many 
the  relation  of  rock  crystal  to  common  quart/.. 
Adularia  is  more  or  less  translucent,  and  sometimes 
transparent  and  limpid.    Its  colour  is  white,  cither  a 
little  milky,  or  with  a  tinge  »f  green,  yellow,  or  red. 
Hut  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  presenting,  when  in 
certain  positions,  whitish  reflections,  which  are  often 
rmed  with  blue  or  green,  and  exhibit  a  pearly 
lustre.     These  reflections,  which  are  often 
I  to  certain  spots,  proceed  in  mostci 
rior  of  the  crystal. 

ria  is  sometimes  cut  into  plates  and  polished. 

■  eye,  moonstone,  and  argi  ntinr,  of  lapidaries, 

.iefly  from  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Ceylon,  and 

i   adularia,   as  do  also  the  water  opal  and 

>le  of  the  Italians. — Cleavl.  .Men. 

It  has  b^cn  (bund  in  the  slates  of  Maryland,  Penn- 

lia.  Xew-York,  and  Massachusetts.     A.] 

(TION.     Adustio.     1.  An  inflammation  about 
i,  and  its  membranes,  with  a  hollo wness  of 
i,  a  pale  colour,  and  a  dry  body ;  obsolete. 
2.  In  surgery,  adustion  signifies  the  same  as  cautcr- 
and  means  the  application  of  any  substance 
to  the  animal  body,  which  acts  like  fire.    The  ancient 
especially  the  Arabians,  were  remarkably 
fond  of  having  recourse  to  adustion  in  local  diseases ; 
•nit  the  use  of  actual  heat  is  very  rarely  admitted  by 
;.'ms. 
ADVENTITIOUS.     (Adventitius ;   from  advenio, 
to.)    Any  thing  that  accidentally,  and  not  in 
tiie  common  course  of  natural  causes,  happens  to 
art  of  another.     Something  accruing  or  befall- 
ing  a  person  or  thing  from  without.     It  is  used  in 
medicine  in  opposition  to  hereditary;  as  when  diseases 
may  he  transmitted  from  the  parent  and  also  acquired, 
as  is  the  case  with  gout  and  scrofula.    They  are  some- 
times hereditary,  and  very  often  adventitious. 
ADVERSIFO'LIA.    (From  iilocrsus,  opposite,  and 

,  a  Ieaf.1    A  plant  with  alternate  leaves. 
Adversifo  u.m  plantje.     1.  Plants  the  leaves  of 
which  stand  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  same  stem 
or  branch. 

2.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Sauvages'  Mcthodus  Fo- 

liorum.      Valerian,    teasel,    honey-suckle,    &c.    are 

exami  ' 

AD  VERSUS.   Opposite.   Applied  in  natural  history 

.  hich  stand  opposite  to  each  otner ;  asplantoj 

■Ha,  the  leaves   standing  opposite  to  each 
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,  ether  on  the  same  stem,  a?  in  valerian,  teasel,  honey- 

,  &c. 

ADYNA'MIA.     {Adynamia, a. f.j  Aluvauia,  from 

id  Hwauit,  power.)    A  defect  of  vital  power 

Ad YN a' MLB.      (The    plural    of    Adynamia.)     Thfl 

second  order  of  the  class  neuroses  of CuMea'a  Noso 

logy;    it  comprehends   syncope,  dyspspsta,  hijpockon 

and  chlorosis. 

An-,  namon.    (From  a,  neg.  and  ivvaiui,  strength.) 

,.-.    Among  ancient  physicians,  it  signified  o 

kind  of  weak  factitious  wine,  prepared  from  must, 

boiled  down  with  water;   to  be  given  to  patients  id 

whom  pure  or  genuine  wine  might  be  hurtful. 

Adynamum.    See  Adynamon.  < 

[.EDHMTF,.  A  mineral  described  by  Kirwan,  con 
tabling,  according  to  Bergman,  silex  from  02  to 
parts,  alumine  from  18  to  '-!i),  lime  from  8  to  10,  wait 
3  to  4.— Clear.  Min.     A.] 

/EDOI'A.     (Ffom  nirVij,  modesty;  or  frrvm  a,  neg. 
and  eiSetit,  to  see ;  as  not  being  decent  to  the  sight.) 
i  parts  of  generation. 

/EDOPSO'PHIA.      (From  aiioia,    pudenda;    and 
yio'ijxu,   to  break  wind.)     A  term  u  fed  by  Sauvages 
i,  to  signify  a  flatus  from  the  bladder,  or 
from  the  womb,  making  its  escape  through  th 

^EDOPTO'SIS.     {JEdoptoris  ;    from    aiiJtov,'  the 
groin ;    pi.  aiioia,    pudenda;    and  rr^ioaic,   a  rallino 
down.)     Genital   prolapsl.     The  name  of  a  genus  of 
in  Good's  Nosology. 

iEGAGKO'PILUS  (From  aiyaypos,  a  wild  goat, 
and  pila,  a  ball.)    JEgagropUa. 

1.  A  ball  found  in  the  stomach  of  deer,  goats,  hogs, 
horned  cattle,  as  eows,  &c.  It  consists  of  hairs  which 
they  have  swallowed  from  licking  themselves.  They 
are  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  but  have  no  medi- 
cinal virtues.  Some  rank  these  balls  among  tho 
Bettors.  Hieronymus  veischjus  wrote  a  t:eatise  on 
the  virtues  of  this. 

2.  A  species  of  conferva  found  in  Wallenfenmooj. 
from  iis  resembling  these  coricrerions,  is  also  so  named 

ifi'GlAS.  A  white  speck  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye,, 
which  occasions  a  dimness  of  sight. 

/EGI'DES.  Aglia.  A  disorder  of  the  eyes  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates.  Foesius  thinks  the  disease 
consists  of  small  cicatrices  in  the  eye,  caused  by  an 
afflux  of  corrosive  humours  upon  the  part.  But  in 
one  passage  of  Hippocrates,  Fofsius  says  it  signifies 
small  white  concretions  of  humours  which  stick  upou 
the  pupil,  and  obscure  the  sisht. 

/EOI'lilOX.  A  collyrinm  or  ointment  for  inllamma 
tions  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes. 

iE'GILOPS.     1.  The  same  as  JEgylops. 

2.  Wild    \rscue  grass,   so  called   from  its  supposed 
virtue  in  curing  the  disorder  named  ,<Egylop3.     It  is  a 
Bromus  in  the  Linnsean  system. 

/EGINE  TA,  Path's.  A  celebrated  surgeon  of  the 
island  of  /E'iina,  from  which  he  derived  his  name.  lie 
is  placed  by  Le  Clerc  in  the  fourth  century :  by  others 
in  the  seventh.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  works  are  frequently  cited  by  Fabi  i- 
cius  ab  Aquapendente.  He  is  the  first  author  that 
notices  the  cathartic  quality  of  rhubarb.  II 
his  book  with  the  description  of  the  diseases  of  Women  ; 
and  is  said  lo  be  the  first  that  deserves  the  appellation 
ol  a  man  midwife. 

jEoinp.'tia.  Maiabrian  broom  rape.  A  species  of 
Orobanr/ia. 

TE'GIS.    A  film  on  the  eye. 

yEGO  CERAS.  (From  ail,  a  g°ati  ai)d  xtrnc,  a 
horn;  s'-  called,  because  the  pods  were  supposed  to 
resemble  the  horns  of  a  goat.)  Fenugreek.  See 
Trip  met  l:i  h  'am  u/mgracVM. 

/EGO'LETHRON.  (From  ail,  a  goat,  and  oXtdpos, 
destruction  :  so  named  from  the  opinion  of  its  being 
poisonous  to  goats.)  Tournefort  says  it  is  the  C/ia- 
matrododendron,  now  the  Azclma  pontica  of  Linnteus. 

/EGO'NYCHOX.  (From  ail,' a  goat,  and  owl,  a 
hoof:  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  seed.)  See 
Lithospe.rmum  officinale. 

/EGOPO'DIUM.  {JEenpodium,  i-  n.  ;  from  ail,  a 
goat,  and  ro&uc,  a  foot:  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  goat's  foot.)  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:an 
system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia.  Gou- 
weed.  The  following  species  was  formerly  much 
esteemed. 

iEnopomuM  podacjharia.  Coalweed.  This  plant 
is  sedative,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  mitigate  pains 
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of  gout,  and  to  relieve  piles,  but  not  now  eraploj  ed.    In 

Its  earlier  state  it  is  tender  and  esculent. 

jKgoproso'pon.  (From  at£,  a  goat,  and  zspoaarrov, 
a  late:  so  called  because  goats  are  subject  to  defects 
In  the  eyes,  or  from  having  in  it  some  ingredients 
named  alter  tlie  goat.)  A  name  of  a  lotion  for  the 
eyes,  when  inflamed. 

AS'GYLOPS.  {JEgylops,  opis,  >.n.  ;  from  ai\,  a 
go.it,  and  wip,  an  eye.)  Anchilops.  A  <! 
named  from  the  supposition  that  goats  were  very  sub- 
ject to  it.  The  term  means  a  sore  just  under  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  The  best  modern  surgeons  seem  to 
tiie  a-gylops  only  as  a  stage  of  ths  fistula 
lanhrytnalis.  I'aulus/Egincta  calls  itancbilops,  before 
it  hursts,  and  tcgylops  after.  When  the  skin  covering 
the  lachrj  mal  sac  has  been  for  some  time  inflamed,  or 
to  frequent  returning  inflammations,  it  most 
•oininoiily  happens  that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are 
j fleeted  by  it ;  and  the  fluid,  not  having  an 
ni.'y  of  passing  off  by  them,  distends  the  inflamed  stein, 
so  that  at  last  it  becomes  sloughy,  and  bursts  exter- 
nally. This  is  that  state  of  the  disease  which  is  called 
perlect  aigylops,  or  cegylops. 

:1',kv  friv  muscata.    See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

^EGYPTI'ACUM.  A  name  given  to  different  un- 
guents of  the  detergent  or  corrosive  kind.  We  meet 
with  a  black,  a  red,  a  white,  a  simple,  a  compound, 
and  a  magistral  segyptiacum.  The  simple  aegyptiacum, 
which  is  that  usually  found  in  our  shops,  is  a  composi- 
tion of  verdigris,  vinegar,  and  honey,  boiled  to  a  con- 
sistence. It  is  usually  supposed  to  take  its  name  from 
its  dark  colour,  wherein  it.  resembles  that  of  the  natives 
of  Egypt.  It  is  improperly  called  an  unguent,  as  there 
il,  or  rather  fat  in  it. 

■iEgy'PTIUM  PIIARMACUM  AD  AURES.      Afith 

of  this  as  excellent  for  deterging  foetid  ulcers  of  the 
cars,  which  he  says  it  cures,  though  the  patient  were 
horn  with  them. 

AEIPATHEI'A.  (From  ati,  always,  and  &aQos,  a 
disease.)     Diseases  of  long  duration. 

jEXEA.  (From  as,  brass,  so  called  because  it  was 
formerly  made  of  brass.)     A  catheter. 

ASO'NION.    The  common  house  leek.    See  Scm- 

yEORA.  (From  aioipeo),  to  lift  up,  to  suspend  on 
high.)  Exercise  without  muscular  action  ;  as  swing- 
ing. Aspeciesof  exercise  used  by  the  ancients,  and 
Of  which  AStius  gives  the  following  account,  Gesta- 
tlon,  while  it  exorcises  the  body,  the  body  seems  to  he 
at  rest.  Of  this  motion  there  are  several  kinds.  First, 
swinging  in  a  hammock,  which,  at  the  dec  hue  of  a 
lever,  is  beneficial.  Secondly,  being  carried  in  a  litter, 
in  which  the  patient  either  sits  or  lies  along.  It  is 
useful  when  the  gotit,  stone,  or  such  other  disorder 
attends,  as  does  not  admit  of  violent  motions.  Thirdly, 
tiding  in  a  chariot,  which  is  of  service  in  most  chroni- 
cal disorders;  especially  before  the  more  violent  exer- 
be  admitted.  Fourthly,  sailing  in  a  ship  or 
ooa.t.  This  produces  various  effects,  according  to  the 
liferent  agitation  of  the  waters,  and,  in  many  tedious 
.;  disorders,  Is  efficacious  beyond  what  is  ob- 
served from  the  most  skilful  administration  of  drugs, 
are  instances  of  a  passive  exercise. 

VMS.     Equal.     Applied  by  botanists  to  dis- 
length;    as  jilimcata   mqualia;  pedunculi 
..,  &c. 
.K'QI'E.    Equally.    The  same  as  ana. 
yEQUIVALVIS.    JEquivalve.    A  botanical  term, 
implying,  composed  of  equal  valves. 

A'EE.    {Aer,  rri.i,  in.;  from  m?o.l    The  fluid  which 
surrounds  the  globe.    See  Air  and  Atmosphere. 
jV.'r\.     Darnel,  or  lolium. 

r.    An  alkaline  water  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid. 

Li.    Belonging  to  air. 

;  .  hiil.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

I,  Those  plants  are  so  called  which, 
alter  a  certain  time,  do  not  require  that  their  roots 
should  be  lived  lo  any  spot  in  order  to  maintain  their 
lite,  which  they  do  by  absorption  from  the  atmosphere. 

Such  are  ii  (in  ions  tropical  tribe  of  plants  called  cacti, 
tiie  epidendrum,  flos  oris,  and  the  flcus  australls. 

jERTTIS.    The  Jhiutnillis,  or  pimpernell. 

/EROLITE.     A  meteoric  stone. 

AEROLO'GICE.    See  Aerology. 

AEROLOGY.     (Aerohgia,  a>,  f.;    from 
air.  and  ,\ui  us-,  a  discourse.)    Aerologice.    That  part 
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of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  proper 
air. 

,   nil.     Honey  dew;  also  a  name  for  manna 
AEROMETER.    An  instrument  for  making  the  ne- 
cessary corrections  in  pneumatic  experiments  to  ascer 
tain  the  mean  hulk  of  the  ga 
AEROPHO'BIA.     Fear  of  air  or  wind. 

1.  Said  to  be  a  symptom  of  phrenitis  and  InTlro 
phobia. 

•2.  A  name  of  Hydrophobia. 

AERO'PHOBUS.  (Prom  ano,  air,  and  0oSoc,  fear.,. 
Accordi  *  Aurelianus,  some  phrenetic  pa- 

, ie "afraid  of  a  lucid,  and  others  of  a;i  obscurf 
air:  and  these  he  calls  aerophobi. 

AERO  SIS.    The  aerial  vital  spirit  of  the  ancients 

AEROSTATION.  JErostatio.  A  name  commonly 
but  not  very  correctly,  given  to  the  art  of  raising  heavj 
bodies  into  the  atmosphere,  by  buoyancy  of  heated  air, 
or  gases  of  small  specific  gravity,  enclosed  in  a  bag, 
which  from  being  usually  ofa  spherical  form,  is  called 
a  balloon. 

^ERO'SUS  LAPIS.  So  Pliny  calls  the  Lapis  call 
min, iris,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  copper  ore. 

.Ecr  ex.     Verdigris. 

/ERU'GO.  (JErugo,  ginis,  f.,  from  as,  copper.) 
1.  The  rust  of  any  metal,  particularly  of  copper. 

2.  Verdigris.    See  Verdigris. 

Aerugo  jeris.  Rusts  of  copper  or  verdigris.  See 
Verdigris. 

/Eiugo  pr.epaRa'ta.     See  Verdigris. 
Brass. 

jESCULA'PIUS,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  by 
lie  nymph  Coronls,  born  at  Epidaurus,  and  educated 
by  Chiron,  who  taught  him  tocure  the  most  dangerous 
diseases,  and  even  raise  the  dead  ;  worshipped  by  the 
ancients  as  the  god  of  medicine.  Ills  history  is  so  in- 
volved in  falile,  that  it  is  useless  fo  trace  it  minutely 
His  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  who  ruled 
over  a  small  city  in  Thessaly,  after  his  death  accom- 
panied the  Greeks  to  the  siege  of  Troy :  but  Homer 
speaks  merely  of  their  skill  in  the  treatment  of  wounds; 
and  divine  honours  were  not  paid  to  their  father  till  a 
hitter  period.  In  the  temples  raised  to  him,  votive 
tablets  were  hung  up, on  which  were  recorded  the  dis- 
eases cured,  as  they  imagined,  by  bis 

yE'SCCLFS.      [jEscultts,i,m.;   from  csca,  food.; 
The  name  ofa  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system 
Heptandria ;     Order,     .Vo7togynia.      Horse- 
chesnut 

/EsCTLus  hippocastancm.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  common  horse-chesnut  tree.  Custanea  equina, 
patina,  .'■r.scnlus—foliolis  septenis of  Linnams.  Tm 
fruit  of  this  tree,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  recom- 
mended as  tin  errhine.  The  bark  is  highly  esteemed 
on  the  continent  as  a  febrifuge  ;  and  is,  by  some,  con- 
sidered as  being  superior  in  quality  to  the  Peruvian 
bark.  The  bark  intended  for  medical  use  is  to  be 
taken  from  those  branches  which  are  neither  very 
yo'."lg  nor  very  old,  and  to  be  exhibited  under  similar 
tie  ins  and  doses,  as  directed  with  respect  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  It  rarely  disagrees  with  the  stomach  ;  out 
its  astringent  effects  generally  require  the  occasional 
administration  ofa  laxative.  During  the  late  scarcitv 
of  grain,  some  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  starch 
from  the  horse-chesnut,  and  not  without  su 

ASSTHE'TICA.  (From  ataddvopiai,  to  feel,  or  per- 
ceive.) Diseases  affecting  the  sensation.  The  name 
of  an  order  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  See  A'o 
sology. 

AESTIVALIS.    (From  astas,  summer.)    ./Estiva] 

ing  to  summer.     Diseases  of  animals  and  plants 

which  appear  in  the  summer. 


,     J'.siiv.m.es  plant*.    Plants  which  flower  In  sum- 

;  met.  A  division  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
I  jESTIVA'TIO.  /Estivation;  the  action  of  the 
|  summer,  or  its  influence  on  things. 

/Estphara,  Incineration,  or  burning  of  the  Seek 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

jESTUA'RIUM  a  stove  for  conveying  heat  to  all 
parts  ot  the  body  at  once.  A  kind  of  vapour  bath. 
Ambrose  Pare  calls  an  instrument  thus,  which  'v  de- 
scribes for  conveying  heat  to  any  particular  part.  Pal- 
marius,  De  Morbis  Contagiosis,  gives  a  contrivance 
under  this  name,  for  sweating  the  whole  body. 

/I'.sti  \ 'tiu.     The  boiling  up,  or  rather  the  ferment 
ing  of  liquors  when  mixed. 
/ESTis.    JEstus,  om  the  Hebrew  c.-h. 
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heat.  Heat;  applixl  to  the  feeling  merely  of  heat,  and 
sometimes  to  that  of  inflammation  in  which  there  is 
heat  mid  red) 

^Sstos  voi.aticus.  1.  Sudden  heat,  or  scorching, 
Whit  h  soon  goes  off,  but  which  for  a  time  reddens  the 
pan. 

2.  According  to  Vogei,  synonymous  with  phlogosis. 

3.  Erythema  volaticum  of  Sauvagea. 
,E  TAS.    See 

JE'THEBL.  (.'i:t>ifr,ci-is,in.;  from  aiOtip:  a  sup- 
posed fine  subtile  fluid.)  Aulher.  A  volatile  liquor, 
obtained  by  distillation,  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
l.  concentrated  acid. 

The  medical  properties  of  a  ther,  when  taken  inter- 
nally, are  antispasmodic,  cordial,  and  stimulant. 
Against  nervous  and  typhoid  fever,  all  nervous  dis- 
eases, l»i!  especially  tetanic  affections,  so) 

m  debility,  asthma,  palsy,  spiasmopic  colic, 
hysteria,  &c.  italways  share  of  reputa- 

tion. Regular  practitioners  seldom  ui\c  so  much  as 
empirics,  who  sometimes  venture  upon  large  quanti- 
ties, with  incredible  benefit.  Applied  externally,  it  is 
in  the  headache,  toothache,  and  other  pain- 
ful affections.  Tims  employed,  it  is  capab 
ducing  two  verj  ri,  according  to  its  ma- 

i  :  for,  if  it  be  prevented  from  evaporating, 
by  covering  the  place  to  which  it  is  appli.  i 
with  tJie  hand,  it  proves  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
rubefacient,  and  excites  a  sensation  of  burning  licit, 
as  is  the  case  with  solutions  of  camphor  in  al 
turpentine.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently  used  lor  re- 
moving pains  in  the  head  or  teeth.  On  the  contrary, 
if  it  be  dropped  on  any  part  of  the.  body,  exposed  freely 
to  the  air.  its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  intense 
degree  of  cold  ;  and,  as  this  is  attended  with  a  propor- 
tional diminution  of  bulk  in  the  part,  applied  in  this 
way,  it  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  intestine,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

£THEK  RECT1FICATUS.  »i//icr  ritriolictis.  Recti- 
fied Ether.  Take  of  sulphuric  aether,  fourteen  thud 
ounces.  Fused  potash,  half  an  ounce.  Distilled 
water,  eleven  tiuid  ounces. 

First  dissolve  the  potash  in  two  ounces  of  the  water, 
and  add  thereto  the  ether,  shaking  them  well  together, 
until  they  are  mixed.  Next,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
200  degrees,  distil  over  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  rectified 
Ether,  from  a  large  retort  into  a  cooled  receiver.  Then 
shake  the  distilled  a>ther  well  with  niijf  rluid  ounces  of 
water,  and  set  the  liquor  by,  so  that  the  water  may 
subside.  Lastly,  pour  off  the  supernatant  rectified 
Ether,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

Sulphuric  tether  is  impregnated  with  some  sulphu- 
id,  as  is  evident  in  the  smell,  and  with  some 
ffitherial  oil :  and  these  require  a  second  process  to 
separate  them.  Potash  unites  to  the  acid,  and  re- 
quires to  be  added  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  it; 
sr.d  it  also  forms  a  soap  with  the  oil.  It  is  advantage- 
ous also  to  use  a  less  quantity  of  water  than 
the  ordinary  solution  of  potash ;  and  then 
above  directions  are  adopted  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
macopoeia.    For  its  virtues,  see  JEther. 

/Ether  s;  i.piuiticus.  Naphtha  vitrioli ;  JEther 
vitriolicus.  Sulphuric  aether.  Take  of  rectified  spirit, 
sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  by  weight,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Four  the  spirit  into  a  glass  retort,  then  gradually  add 
to  :t  the  acid,  shaking  it  after  each  addition,  and 
taking  care  that  their  temperature,  during  the  mixture, 
n  ay  BOt  exceed  120  degrees.  Place  the  retort  very 
cautiously  into  a  sand  bath,  previously  heated  to  200 
decrees,  so  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  .he  aether  may  pass  ever  into  a  tubulated 
to  the  tubulure  of  which  another  receiver  is 
applied,  and  kept  cold  by  immersion  in  ice,  or  water. 
Continue  the  distillation  until  a  heavier  part  also  begins 
to  pass  over,  and  appear  under  the  ether  in  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver.  To  the  liquor  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  pour  twelve  fluid  ounces  more  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  repeat  the. distillation  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  mostly  employed  as  an  excitant,  nervine,  anti- 
spasmodic, ai>d  diuretic,  in  cases  of  spasms,  cardialgia, 
enteralgia,  fevers,  hysteria,  cephalalgia,  and  spasmodic 
asthma.  The  dose  is  from  min.  xx  to  3  ij.  Exter- 
nally, it  cures  toothache,  and  violent  pains  in  the  head. 
See  JEther. 

^Ether  vitrioMcts.  See  JEther  sulphuricus  and 
JElhcr  rectificatus. 
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-iEthe'rea  itEtinA.  The  plant  formerly  so  r  illi  d  la 
supposed  to  be  the  Eryngium. 

&THERIAL  Oil,.     See  Oleum  jVAIurhnii. 

/ETlllops.  a  term  applied  formed)  to  several 
preparations,  because  of  a  black  colour,  like  the  skin 
ot  tin  ^Ethiopian. 

/Kimoi's  antimonia'lis.    A  preparation  of  ami 

mony  and  mercury,  once  in  high  repute, and  still  em 

ployed  bj  some  prat  titioners  in  cuts 

A  lew  grai  Iven  at  first,  and  the  quantity 

Increasi  d  aa  the  stomach  can  bear  it. 

^Ethiops  nu.RTLAX.ia.  A  preparation  of  iron,  for 
merry  in  repute,  but  now  neglected. 

s  mineral.    The  substance  heretofore  knows 
by  this    name,  is  called    by  the   London   Colli 
drargwi  sulphurt  turn  nigrum. 

ETHMOID.    See  I  thmoid. 

1  rttrij. 

Jr'.lhn  moid  Jlonc. 

A'.'l'lll  SA.  i, .  EUlusa,  ir,  f . ;  from  aiOuvaa,  beg- 
garly.) The  uai  of  plants  of  the  Limiffiau 
system,     ('lass,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

.Kims  a  MEOM.  The  systematic  name  ol  the  meim 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Called  also  Meum  athaman- 
ticum  ;  Men;  Spigntl;  lialdmonry.  The  root  of  tin; 
plant  is  recommended  as  a  carminative,  stomachic. 
and  for  attenuating  viscid  humours,  and  appears  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  Image,  differing  in  its 
smell,  being  rati  I  ble,  somewhat  like  that 

of  parsnips,  but  stronger,  and  being  in  its  taste  less 
sweet,  and  more  warm,  or  acrid. 

1  OGY.  (JEtio%!0,*,f.;  amoAoyia :  from 
ai7(«,  a  cause,  and  'Xoyo;,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  causes  ol  diseases. 

■ETITF.S.  Kagle  stone.  A  stone  formed  of  oxyde 
of  iron,  containing  in  its  cavity  some  concretion  which 
rattles  on  shaking  the  stone.  Eagles  were  said  to 
carry  them  to  their  nest,  whence  their  name:  and  su- 
perstition formerly  ascribed  wonderful  virtues  to  them. 

[This  is  now'  arranged  among  the  ores  of  iron  fcy 
the  name  of  the  nodular  argillaceous  oxide  of  iro.i. 
See  CUav.  Min.    A.] 

AE  TIUS.  A  physician,  called  also  Amidcnus, 
from  the  place  of  bis  birth.  He  nourished  at  Alexan- 
dria, about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  left  six- 
teen books,  divided  into  four  tetrabi/ilia,  on  the  prae- 
tice  of  physic  and  surgery,  principally  collected  from 
Galen  and  other  early  writers,  but  with  some  original 
observations.  He  appears  very  partial  to  the  use  ol 
the  cautery,  botli  actual  and  potential,  especially  in 
palsy:  which  plan  of  treatment  Mr.  Pott  revived  in 
paraphlegia;  and  it  has  since  often  been  adopted  with 
success.  Agtius  is  the  earliest  writer  who  ascribed 
medical  efficacy  to  the  external  use  of  the  inagm  t,  par 
ticularly  in  gout  and  convulsions ;  but  rather  on  the 
report  of  others,  than  as  what  he  had  personally  ex 
perienced. 

^Eto'cioh.    JEtolium.    The  granum  cnidiuni.    See 
mciercon. 

/Eto'nyi -hum.     See  Lithospcrmum. 

AFFECTION.  {Ajfcctio,  onis,  f.  This  is  expressed 
in  Greek  by  isaBos :  hence pathema,fagsio.)  AnyeK 
isting  disorder  of  the  whole  body,  or  a  pait  of  it  ;  a? 
n-prosy,  &C  Thus,  by  adding  a  descriptive 
i  pithet  to  the  term  affection,  most  distempers  may  bo 
expressed.  And  hence  we  say  febrile  affection,  cuta- 
neous affection,  &c,  using  the  word  aflcclion  synony- 
mously with  dii 

AFFINITY.  (Affinitas,  atis,  f. ;  a  proximity  of 
relationship.)  The  term  affinity  is  UMd  indifferently 
with  attraction.    See  Attraction. 

Affinity  op  aggregation.    See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  appropriate.  Bee  Affinity,  intermediate* 

Affinity  of  composition    See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  compound.  When  three  or  more  bodes, 
on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity,  unite  and  form  one 
homogeneous  body,  then  the  affinity  is  termed  com 
pound  affinity  or  attraction:  thus,  if  to  a  solution  of 
sugar  and  water  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  these  three 
bodies  will  form  a  homogeneous  liquid  by  compound 
affinity. 

A fumty,  MVELLENT.     See  Affinity,  quiescent. 

Affinity,  double.  Double  elective  attraction. 
When  two  bodies,  each  consisting  of  two  elementary 
parts,  come  into  contact,  and  are  decomposed,  so  thai 
their  elements  become  reciprocally  united,  and  pro- 
duce two  new  compound  bodies,  the  decomposition  is 
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ilieu  termed  decomposition  by  double  affinity  :  thus,  if 
we  aaa  common  salt,  vvl.itli  consists  of  murilitic  acid 
andsoda  to  nitrate  ofsilver,  which  is  composed  of  nitric 
acid  and oxydeof  silver,  these  two  bodies  will  bi;  decom- 
pounded ;  for  the  nitric  acid  unites  with  the  soda,  and 
tlie  oxyde  of  silvc/  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  tlins 
may  be  obtained  two  new  bodies.  The  common  salt 
and  nitrate  of  silver  therefore  mutually  decompose 
each  other  by  what  is  called  double  affinity. 

Affinity,  intermediate.  Appropriate  affinity. 
Affinity  of  an  intermedium  is,  when  two  substances  of 
different  kinds,  that  show  to  one  another  no  component 
affinity,  do,  by  the  assistance  of  a  third,  combine,  and 
unite  into  a  homogeneous  whole:  thus,  oil  and  water 
are  substances  of  different  kinds,  which,  by  means  of 
alcali,  combine  and  unite  into  a  homogeneous  sub- 
stance: hence  the  theory  of  lixiviums,  of  washing,  fee. 
See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  quiescent.  Mr.  KirWan  employs  the 
term.  Quiescent  affinity  to  mark  that,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  principle  of  each  compound,  decomposed 
by  double  affinity,  adhere  to  each  other;  and  Divel- 
lent  affinity,  to  distinguish  that  by  which  the  princi- 
ples of  one  body  unite  and  change  order  with  those 
of  the  other:  thus,  sulphate  of  potash  is  not  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  the  nitric  acid  or  by  lime,  when 
either  of  these  principles  is  separately  present- d  ;  but 
if  the  nitric  acid  be  combined  with  lime,  this  nitrate  of 
lime  will  decompose  the  sulphate  of  potash.  In  this 
last  case,  the  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  arid  with  the  al- 
cali is  weakened  by  its  affinity  to  the  lime.  This  arid, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  two  affinities,  the  one  wliirh 
retains  it  to  the  alcali,  called  quiescent,  and  the  other 
which  attracts  it  toward  the  lime,  called  diveUcnt 
affinity. 

Affinity,  RECIPROCAL.  When  a  compound  of  two 
bodies  U  decomposed  by  a  third,  the  separated  princi- 
ple being  in  its  turn  capable  of  decomposing  the  new 
iombination  :  thus  ammonia  and  magnesia  will  sepa- 
rate each  other  from  muriatic  acid. 

Affinity,  simple.  Single  elective  attraction.  V 
a  body,  consisting  of  two  component  parts,  be  decom- 
posed on  the  approach  of  a  third,  which  has  a  greater 
affinity  with  one  of  those  component  parts  than  they 
have  for  each  other,  then  the  decomposition  is  termed 
decomposition  by  simple  affinity  '.  for  instance,  if 
pure  potash  he  added  to  a  combination  of  nitric  acid 
and  lime,  the  union  which  existed  between  these  two 
bodies  will  cease,  because  the  potash  combines  with 
the  nitric  acid,  and  the  lime,  being  disengaged,  is  pre- 
cipitated. The  reason  is,  that  the  nitric  acid  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  the  pure  potash  than  for  the  lime, 
therefore  it  deserts  the  lime,  to  combine  with  the  pot- 
ash. When  two  bodies  only  enter  into  chemical 
anion,  the  affinity,  which  was  the  cause  of  it,  is  also 
termed  simple  or  single  elective  attraction;  thus  the 
solution  of  sugar  and  water  is  produced  by  simple  affi- 
nity, because  there  are  but  two  bodies. 

AFFLATUS.  (From  ad  and  flare,  to  Mow.)  A 
vapour  or  blast.  A  species  of  erysipelas,  which  at- 
tacks people  suddenly,  so  named  upon  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  it  was  produced  by  some  unwhole- 
some wind  blowing  on  the  part. 

AFFUSION.  (Affiusio;  from  (jr.',  and  fumlo,  to 
pour  upon.)  Pouring  a  liquor  upon  something.  The 
affusion  of  cold  water,  or  pouring  two  or  three  quarts 
on  the  patient's  head  and  body,  is  sometimes  practised 
by  physicians,  but  lately  introduced  by  Dr.  Currie,  of 
Liverpool,  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  and  which 
appears  to  possess  a  uniformity  of  success,  which  we 
look  for  In  vain  In  almost  any  other  branch  of  medical 
practice.  The  remedy  consists  merely  in  placing  t in- 
patient in  a  bathing-tub,  or  other  convenient  vessel, 
and  pouring  a  pailful  of  cold  water  upon  his  body  ; 
after  which  he  is  wiped  dry,  and  again  put  to  bed.  "it 
should  be  noted. 

First,  That  it  is  the  low  contagious  fever  in  which 
the  cold  affusion  is  to  be  employed  :  the  first  symp- 
toms of  which  are  a  dull  headache,  with  restlessness 
and  shivering ;  pains  in  the  back,  ami  all  over  the  body, 
the  tongue  foul,  with  great  prostration  of  strength  ;  the 
headache  becoming  more  acute,  the  heat  of  the  body,  by 
the  thermometer,  1 6-2"  to  105°,  or  more;  general  restless- 
ness, increasing  to  delirium,  particularly  in  the  night. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
we  must  employ  the  remedy ;  and  generally  in  the  state 
nf  the  greatest  heat  and  exacerbation. 
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Thirdly,  It  is  affusion,  not  rmmcrston,  that  must  be 

employed. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Currie's  work,  the 
practice  of  affusion  has  been  cxleu.led  throughout 
England  ;  and  its  efficacy  has  been  established  Fn  some 
stages  of  the  disease,  from  which  the  author  had  origin 
ally  proscribed  the  practice  of  it.  One  of  the  c; 
ary  injunctions  which  had  been  given  for  the  affusion 
of  cold  water  in  fever,  was  never  to  employ  it  in  cases 
where  the  patient  had  a  sense  -/'  chilliness  upon  kim, 
even  if  trie  thermometer,  app.  (J  to  the  trunk  of  th« 
body,  indicated  a  preternatural  deLiee  of  heat.  In  llil 
last  edition  of  Reports,  however,  Dr.  Currie  has  gives 
the  particulars  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  cold 
affusion  was  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  successful 
event. 

In  fevers  arising  from,  or  accompanied  by,  topical 
inflammation, his  experience  does  not  justify  the 
cold  affusion  ;  though,  in  a  great  variety  of  these  cases, 
the  warm  affusion  may  be  used  with  advantage 
"  And,"  says  he,  "  though  I  have  used  the  cold  af- 
fusion in  some  instances,  so  late  as  the  twelfth  or  foul 
teenth  day  of  contagious  fever,  with  safety  and  suc- 
i  ;  it  can  only  be  employed,  at  this  advanced 
period.  In  the  instances  in  which  the  heal  keeps  up 
steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  and  the  respira- 
tion continues  free.  In  such  cases,  1  have  seen  it  ap- 
pease agitation  and  restlessness,  dissipate  delirium, 
and,  as  it  were,  snatch  the  patient  from  impending  dis- 
solution. Hut  it  is  in  the  farly  stages  of  lever  (let  me 
again  repeat)  that  it  ought  always  to  be  employed,  if 
possible;  at/'*  where,  without  any  regard  to  the  heat  of 
the  pa: ient,  it  is  had  recourse  to  in  the  last  stage  of 
fever,  after  every  other  remedy  has  failed,  and  the  case 
appears  desperate,  (of  which  I  have  heard  several  in- 
stances,) can  it  appear  surprising  that  the  issue  should 
sometimes  be  unfavourable  V 

Numerous  -.ommunicatlons  from  various  practition 
crs,  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  in  Egypt  and  Ame- 
rica, also  show  the  efficacy  of  affusion  in  the  raging 
fevers  of  hot  countries. 

AFOKA.  (  From  a,  priv.  and  fores,  a  door.)  Having 
a  door  or  valve:  applied  to  plants,  the  seed  vessel  ol 
which  is  not  furnished  with  a  valvule. 

AFTER-BIRTH.    See  PI, 

A'gv  cretensib.m.    The  small  Spanish  milk-thistle. 

AGALACTA'TIO.  ha. 

AGALACTIA.  {AyaXaK/ta ;  from  c,  priv.  and 
ya\a,  milk.)  Agalaxis  ;  Agalactia  ;  Agalactatio.  A 
defect  of  milk  in  childbirth. 

AGALA  CTOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ya\a,  milk.) 
An  epithet  given  to  women  who  have  no  milk  when 
they  lie  in. 

AGALA'XIS.     See  Agalactia. 

Agallociilm.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Agallochum  verum,    See  Lignum  aloes. 

Aga'llioe.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Agalluqum.    See  Lignum 

AGALMATOLITE     See  Figurcstone. 

AGARIC.     See  Agaricus. 

Agaiucoi  m:s.  (From  cyapticos,  the  agaric,  ano 
tiXuj,  resemblance.)  A  species  of  fungus  like  the 
agaric. 

AGARICUS.  Agaric.  The  name  of  a  genus  o; 
plants  In  the  Linna-an  system.  Glass,  Cryplogainia j 
Order,  Fungi.  The  plants  of  this  genus  appear  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  nature  of  animal  matter  than  any 
other  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as,  beside 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  they  contain  a  const 
derahle  portion  of  nitrogen,  and  yield  ammonia  by  dis- 
tillation. Prof.  Proust  has  likewise  discovered  in 
them  the  benzoic  acid,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  mushrooms,  remarkable  for  the  quickness  ol 
their  growth  and  decay,  as  well  as  lor  the  fa-tor  attend- 
ing their  spontaneous  decomposition,  were  unaccount 
ably  neglected  by  analytical  chemists,  though  capabij 
of  rewarding  their  trouble,  as  is  evinced  by  the  rece; 

investigations  and  discoveries  of  Messrs."  Yauqueli.' 
and  Braconnot.  The  insoluble  fungous  portion  of  tin 
mushroom,  though  it  resembles  woody  fibre  in  some 
respects,  yet  being  less  soluble  than  it  in  alcalies,  and 
yielding  a  nutritive  food,  is  evidently  a  peculiar  pro- 
duet,  to  whim  accordingly  the  name  offungin  has 
en.    Two  new  vegetable  acids,  the  boletic  and 

fungic,  were  also  fruits  of  these  researches 

The  six  following  species  have  been  submitted  tc 
chemical  analysis ;  the  results  ore  aff,v"d  to  each,    l 
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Agatteus  campeslris,  an  ordinary  articleof  fuo  ana- 
lysed by  Vauquelin,  gave  the  following  puns 
1.  Adipocire.  On  expressing  the  juice  of  the  agaric, 
and  subjecting  the  remainder  to  the  action  of  boiling 
alkohol,  a  tatty  matter  is  extracted,  which  falls  down 
in  white  Makes  as  the  alkohol  cools.  It  has  a  dirty 
white  colour ;  a  buy  feel,  like  lj  and,  ex- 

heat,  soon  molts,  and  then  exhales  the  odour  of 
grease,  i  An  oily  matter.  U.  Vegetable  albumen. 
i.  The  sugar  of  mushrooms,  5.  An  animal  matter 
soluble  in  water  and  alkohol:  on  being  heated,  it 
the  odour  of  roasting  meat,  like  osmazome. 
■'>.  An  animal  matter  not  soluble  in  alkolioi.  7.  Fungin. 
no  of  potash. 

0.  Agaricus  volvaceus  afforded  Braconnot  fungin, 
\  egelable  albumen,  much  phosphate  of  potash, 
i  ate  of  potash,  sugar  of  mushrooms,  a  brown 
oil,  adipocire,  wax,  a  very  fugacious  deleterious  matter, 
uncombiued  acid,  supposed  to  be  the  acetic,  benzoic 
acid,  muriate  of  potash,  and  a  deal  of  water;  in  all 
14  ingredients. 

ricus  acris,  or pipcratus,  was  found  by  Ura- 
conndt,  after  a  minute  analysis,  to  contain  nearly  the 
same  ingredients  as  ttie  preceding,  without  the  Wax 
and  benzoic  acid,  but  with  more  adipocire. 

+.  Agaricus  stirpticus.    From  twenty  parts  of  this 
tot  obtained  of  resin  and  adipocire  L8,  fungin 
16.7,  of  an  unknown  gelatinous  substance,  a  potash 
salt,  and  a  fugacious  acrid  principle,  1.5. 

."•.  Jlgaricus  bulbosus,  was  examined  by  Vauquelin, 
who  found  the  Ibllowing  constituents  :  an  animal  mat- 
ter insoluble  in  alkohol ;  osmazome  ;  a  soft  fatty  matter 
of  a  yellow  colour  and  acrid  taste  ;  an  acid  salt,  (not  a 
phosphate.)  The  insoluble  substance  of  the  agaric 
v  ielded  an  acid  by  distillation. 

6.  .igaricus  tllcogalus.    In  this,  Vauquelin  found 
sugar  of  mushrooms;  osmazome;  a  bitter  aerid  fatty 
an  animal  matter  not  soluble  in  alkohol ;  a 
salt  containing  a  vegetable  acid. 

Agaricus  albus.     See  Boletus  laricis. 

A'iARicrs  campestris.  There  are  several  species 
oi  the  agaric,  which  go  by  the  term  mushroom;  as  the 
is  cluuilarellas,  deliciosus,  vioiaccus,  Sec. ;  but 
that  which  is  eaten  in  this  country  is  the  jlgaricus 
campesiris  of  Linnajus.  Similar  to  it  in  quality  is  the 
champignon,  or  Agaricus  pralensis.  Broifcd  with 
salt  and  pepper,  or  stewed  with  cream  and  some  aro- 
matic, they  are  extremely  delicious,  and,  if  not  eaten 
to  excess,  salubrious.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  the  true  fungus,  and  not  those 
of  a  poisonous  nature.  Catchup  is  made  by  throwing 
salt  on  mushrooms, -which  causes  them  to  part  with 
their  juice. 

Agaricus  chantarellus.     A  species  of  fungus, 

1  a  delicacy  by  the  French.    Broiled  with  salt 

and  pepper,  it  has  much  the  flavour  of  a  roasted  cockle. 

Agaricus  ciiirurgorum.    See  Boletus  igniarius. 

Agaricus  cin.namomeus.  Brown  mushroom.  This 
species  of  agaric  is  of  a  pleasant  smell.  When  broiled, 
it  gives  a  good  flavour. 

Agaricus  deliciosus.  This  fungus,  well  seasoned, 
and  then  broiled,  has  the  exact  flavour  of  a  roasted 
'nuscle.     It  is  in  season  in  September. 

Agaricus  mineraLIs  A  mineral;  the  mountain 
milk,  or  mountain  meal,  of  the  Germans  It  is  one  of 
the  purest  of  the  native  carbonates  of  lime,  found 
chiefly  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  at  the  bottom  of  some 
lakes* in  a  loose  or  semi-indurated  form.  It  has  been 
used  internally  in  haemorrhages,  strangury,  gravel, 
and  dysenteries;  and  externally  as  an  applicalion  to 
old  ulcers,  and  weak  and  watery  eye?. 

[It  is  composed  of  very  minute  particles,  feebly 
cohering,  fine  or  soft  to  the  touch,  and  soiling  the 
fingers.  Its  texture  is  spongy,  and  hence  it  usually 
swims  for  a  moment  when  placed  on  water.  Its  colour 
is  wiiite,  either  pure,  or  tinged  with  yellow,  &c.  It  is 
a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 

Agaric  mineral  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the  gra- 
dual disintegration  of  other  varieties  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  deposited  from  water  in  the  cavities  or 
fissures  of  other  calcareous  rocks. 

Var.  1.  Fossil  Farina.  This  variety  ditiers  but 
little  from  that  just  described,  and  has  probably  a 
similar  origin.  It  appears  in  thin,  white  crusts,  light 
as  cotton,  and  very  easily  reducible  to  powder.  These 
crusts  arc  attached  to  the  lateral  or  lower  surfaces  of 
oeds  of  shell,  limestone,  &c.— Clcav.  Min.    A.] 
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Agaricus  hpscarils.     Bui  agaric ;  socalku  fiorc 
Its  Known   virtue   in   destroying  bugs.     This  reddish 
fungus  is  the  Agaricus — stipitatus  lamdliedi 
solitarus, stipite  voloato,  apice  dilatato, basic 

LlniUBUS.     It    is    not   much   known    In    ibis 

Mailer  relates  thai  six  persons  of  Lithuania  | 

at   one  time,  by  eating  this  kind  oi'   mushroom;  and 

that  in  others  it  has  caused  delirium.     The  i 

account  from  Orlila,  of  the  effects  of  this  spi 

the  animal  economy,  is  interesting.     Several 

soldiers  ate,  at  two  leagues  from  Polosck,  in 

lis  of  the   above  kind.     Four  of  t!i   tl 
robust  constitution,  who  conceived   themselves  proof 
against  the  consequences  under  which  the) 

companions  were  beginning  to  suffer,  refused 
nately  to  take  an  emetic.    In  the  evening,  the  I 

symptoms   appeared.     Anxiety,  sense  of  BUI 
ardent  thirst,  intense  griping  pains,  a  small  and 

lar  pulse,  universal  cold  sweats,  changed  expi 

countenance,  violet  tint  of  the  nose  and   lipB,  g(  neral 

trembling,  foetid  stools.    These  symptoms  b 
worse,  they  were  carried  to  the  hospital.    Coldness 
and  livid  colour  of  the  limbs,'  a  dreadful  delirium,  and 
acute  pains,  accompanied  them  to  toe  last  I 
One  of  them  sunk  a  few  hours  after  his  admif 
the  hospital ;  the  three  others  had  the  same  fa! 
course  of  the  night.     On  opening  their  dead  1" 
stomach  and  intestines  displayed  large  spots  of  inflam- 
mation and  gangrene;  and  putrefaction  seemed  ad- 
vancing very  rapidly.    It  is  employed  cxlert 
strumous  phagedenic,  and  fistulous  ulcers,  as  ,: 
roths. 

Agaricus  piperatus.    The  plant  thus  n 
Linnceus,  is  the  pepper  mushroom  ;  also  call 
agaric.     It  is  the  Fundus  piperatus  albus,  lacta,  ..i.-cca 
turgms  of  Ray.     Fungus  albus  acris.     Whet 
taken,  fatal  consequences  arc  related  by  seve:  a 
to  have  been  the  result.     When  this  vegetable  i 
lost  its  acrid  juice  by  drying,  its  caustic  q' 
remains. 

Agaricus   prate.nsis.     The  champignon  of  Hud- 
son's Flora  Anglica.    This  plant  lias  but  litt 
and  is  rather  dry,  yet  when  broiled  and  stewed,  com 
municates  a  good  llavour. 

Agaricus   viol.ukus.      Violet  mushroom.     This 
fungus  requires  much  broiling,  but  whi 
done  and  seasoned,   it  is  as  delicious  as  ;■ 
Hudson's  bulbosus  is  only  a  variety  of  this. 

AGATE.  A  mineral  found  chiefly  in  Si! 
Saxony,  which  consists  of  chalcedony  blend 
variable  proportions  of  jasper,  amethyst,  qu  tl 
heliotrope,  and  cainelion. 

[This  name  is  usually  applied  to  an   a: 
certain  quartzy  or  siliceous   substances,    - 
combined,  possessing  a   great  degree  of  hai 
compact  and  fine  texture,  agreeable  colours.  ■ 
arranged  and  intermixed,  and  susceptible  Ol 
polish.    The  minerals  which  most  frequent] 
into  the  composition  of  agates,  are  common 
dony,  carnelion,  and  jasper,  to  which  are  SOI 
ridded   Hint,    hornstone,    common  quartz,    a 
hel  iotrope,  and  opal.    The  chalcedony,  howe\  or,  is  the 
most  common  and  abundant  ingredient,  ami 
quently  be  considered  the  base  of  the  agate 
some  agates  are  composed  entirely  of  chalcedony  (lit 
ferently  coloured.    In  most  cases,  only  two  i 
the  aforementioned   ingredients  occur   in    the 
agate  ;  but,  though  variously  intermixed,  each  ingre 
dient  usually  remains  perfectly  distinct. 

Agates  exhibit  the  colours  already  mentioni 
describing  the  simple  minerals  which 
But  these  colours  are  often  so  arranged,  as  I 
the  resemblance  of  some  well-known  object,     Hence 
arises  much  of  the  beauty  of  agates  ;  and  hi 
most  of  the  distinctive  names  they  have  rei 
(hearts.    Of  these  a  few  will  bementioned.    1.  Onyx 
agate.      2.  Eyed  agate,     3.   Dotted  agate.     4.  N<-*s 
agate.      5.    Dendritic  agate.      0.    Spotted  or  figured 
n-jaie.    7.  Breccia  agate.    8.  Fortification  agate,   tt 
Ribband  agate,  &x.     Cleav.  Mm.    A.] 

[Agatized  wood.  This  substance  appears  to  havo 
been  produced  by  the  process  common  y  called  the  pe 
f  ifaction  of  wood.  It  is  essentially  composed  of  ciii- 
O'ous  earth,  which  it  is  highly  probable  has  been  gra- 
dually deposited,  as  the  vegetable  matter  was  decom- 
posed and  removed.  Both  its  form  and  texture  indi- 
cate its  origin.  Thus  it  presents  more  or  less  uisuiictiy. 
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:iie  form  of  tin  trunk,  branches,  roots,  or  knots,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  vegetable.    The  surface  i3  rough 
or  longitudinally  striated.    Its  texture  is  fibrous,  and 
often  intertwined  lilts  those  of  wood.     lis 
kmgitudi  :al  fracture  is  usually  fibrous  or  splintery,  and 
its  cross  fracture   imperfectly  conchoidal,  with  little 
Men. 
Agatizcd  wood  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
■s.    We  have  seen  in  the  possi 
T)r  Mitchill  sonic  remarkable  specimens  01 

ions  or  agatized  madrepores,  echini,  &c.  from 
the  West  Indian  islands.     A.] 

AGE.    ^las.    The  ancients- reckoned  six  stages  of 
life. 

1.    Pucrilia,  childhood,  which  is  to  the  fifth  year 
■ff  our  age. 

■2.  Adolcsccntia,  youth,  reckoned  to  the  eighteenth, 

".nil  youth  properly  "so  called,  to  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

ventus,  reckoned  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the 

thirty-fifth  year. 

1  Virilis  alas,  manhood,  from  the  thirty-fifth  to 

ti  year. 

old  a?/:,  from  fifty  to  sixty. 

6.  Crepita  alas,  decrepit  age,  which  ends  in  death. 

AGKN'ESiA.     (A)'£w;(7!tf ;  from  a,  neg.  ytvvaia,  or 

yivoi'.ai,  to  beget.)     Male  sterility,  or  impotency  in 

man.     A  term  employed  by  Vogel  and  Good.    See 

Nosology. 

A'GER.     (Agar,  gri.  m.;  from  aypoc.)    Tlie  com- 
mon earth  or  soil. 
Acer  natur*.    The  womb. 
AGERATUM.     (Xyvpajon ;  from  a,  priv.  and  yn 
ins  :  never  old,  evergreen  ;  because  its  flow- 
ers preserve  their  beauty  a  long  time.)     Sec  Achillxa 
itv,m. 
AGKU'STIA.     (From  a,  neg.  and  ycvo/tai,  gusto, 
:  Apogcusis.     A 
defect  or  loss  of  taste.     A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
lobales,  and  order  dysasthesia  of  Cullen.     The  causes 
are  fever  or  palsy,  whence  he  forms  two  species:  the 
latter  he  calls  organic,  arising  from  some  affection  in 
th  '  m  imbraneofthe  tongue,  by  which  relishing  things, 
or  those  which   have  some  taste,  are  prevented  from 
i  1 1  into  contact  with  the  nerves  ;  the  other  atonic, 
arising  without  any  affection  of  the  tongue. 

kGULUTINA'NTIA.     Adhesive  medicines  which 

;  the  parts  to  stick  together. 
AGGIjUTINA'TION.       {Agglutination;    from    ad 
and  glutino,  to  glue  together.)    The  adhesive  union  or 
sticking  together  of  substances. 

Aoqu'ti'tio.    Obstruction  in  the  cssophagus,  or  a 
ilty  in  swallowing. 

EGATE.     {Jig gregattis ;  from  aggrego,  to 
ible   together.)      Aggregated  or  added  together. 
I.  When  bodies  of  the  same  kind  are  united,  the  only 
is,  that  one  larger  body  is  produced,     [n 
this  case,  the  united  mass  is  called  an  aggregate,  and 
not  differ  in  its  chemical  properties  from  the  bo- 
from  which  it  was  originally  made.     Elementary 
ers  call  the  smallest  parts  into  which  an  aggt 
be  divided  without  destroying   its  chemical  pro- 
pyl lies,  integrant  parts.    Thus  the  integrant  parts  of 
.  ion  salt  are  the  smallest  parts  which  can  be  con- 
ceived lo  remain  without  change;  and  beyond  these, 
any  furl  her  subdivision  cannot  be  made  without  deve- 
loping the  component  parts,  namely,  the  alcali  and  the 
acid  ;  which  are  still  further  resolvable  into  their  con- 

2.  A  term  applied  10  glands,  flowers,  gems,  &c.     An 

regate  flo'ver  is  one  which  consists  of  a  number  of 

fructifications,  collected  into  a  head 

by  me  part  common  to  them  all.     In  this 

view  aggic<  re  opposed  to  simple  flowers 

whic  i  ngle  fructification,  complete  in  its 

line  of  which  are  common  to  many  flowers. 

Aggregate  ant*.    A  term  applied  In  botany  when 

two,  three,  or  even  more  geiys  appear  at  the  same 

Aoorkuate  olasds.    (From  aggrego,  to  assemble 
aiandulic  aggregate.    An  assemblage  of 
on  some  parts  of  the  internal  surface 
of  l he  intestines. 

AoaREOATg  peduncle.  Clustered  flower  stalks, 
bo  called  when  several  grow  together,  as  in  vcrbascum 
ligruin. 

iffmi&y  i  f.    See  Attraction. 
of.    Bee  Attraction 
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AGGREGATES.     See  Aggregate. 

AGHEU'STIA.    See  Ageustia. 

AGIT  VTO'RIA.     Convulsive  diseases. 

AGLACTA'TlO.     Delect  of  milk. 

AGLA'XIS.     Defect  of  milk. 

Aglium.    1.  A  shining  tubercle  or  pustula  on  tins 

2  A  white  speck  on  'te  eye.    See  JS.gidts. 

A'gn\c\l.  A  tree,  which,  according  to  Kay,  grow* 
about  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  resembles  a  peai 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  great  provocative  to  venery 

Aoka'ta.     See  Adnata  tunica. 

AGNI'NA.  i  ■!■_  mini ;  from  agnus,  a  Iamb. J 
AStius  calis  one  of  the  membranes  which  involve  the 
fcetus  by  the  name  of  membrana  agnina,  which  he 
derives  from  its  tenderness,     See  Amnios. 

AGNCTA.     (Froin  a,  priv.  and  yivuaKia,  to  know.) 

I  S.  A  lamb. 
Agnus  castus.  (Called  agnus,  trom  the  down 
upon  its  surface,  which  resembles  that  upon  a  lamb's 
skin  ■  and  castas,  because  the  chaste  matrons,  at  the 
feasts  of  Ceres,  strewed  them  upon  their  beds  mid  lay 
upon  them.)     Sea  Vit.cz  agnus  castas. 

rAosus  TARTABICCS.  This  is  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion, and  belongs  to  the  ferns.  It  is  the  root  of  the 
Polypodium  Barojnetz,  belonging  to  the  class  Crypto 
gamia,  and  order  Felices  of  Liunams.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  orange-coloured  woo! 
the  radicals,  and  has  a  peculiar  oblong  figure, 
which,  when  put  in  a  proper  position,  has  a  remote 
resemblance  to  a  sheep.  When  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
the  stipes  of  the  leaves,  except  four,  are  cut  away,  and 
those  left  behind  are  trimmed  to  resemble  legs,  and 
ainese  juggle  has  had  great  sway  in  the  world, 
and  has  deceived  even  Dr.  Darwin,  who  has  figured 
and  noticed  it  in  his  Botanic  Garden  as  a  plant  grow- 
ing in  the  form  of  an  animal.— .Votes  from  MitchilTs 
Lectures.  A.] 
Agomphi'asis.    A  looseness  of  the  teeth. 

IE.     (Ayovi; ;  from  a,  neg.  and  yovos,  offspring  . 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  cause  barrens  /O 
Henbane.     See  Hyosciamus  nigcr. 
AGO'NIA.    Sterility,  impotence,  agony. 
Agonistic -r.-i.      {Kyun-i^iKov  :  from    ayuviato,    U 
struggle.)     A  term  used  by  ancient  physicians  to  sig- 
ater  extremely  cold,  which  was  directed  to  be 
given  in  large  quantities,  in  acute  erysipelatous  fevers, 
with  a  view  of  overpowering  or  struggling  with  lha 
febrile  heat  of  the  blocd. 

A'GONOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yovos,  or  yovjj,  at 
offspring  Darren.  Hippocrates  calls  those  women 
so  who  have  no  children,  though  they  might  have  if 
the  impediment  were  removed. 

AGRESTIS.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  field ;  the  trivial 
name  of  manv  plants. 

2.  In  the  works  of  some  old  writers,  it  expresses  an 
ungovernable  malignity  in  a  disease. 

A'GRI  A.  1.  A  name  of  the  Ilex,  aquifolium,  or  com 
mon  holly. 

-J.  A  malignant  pustule,  of  which  the  ancient  sui 
geons,  and  particulai  ly  Celsus,  describe  two  sorts  ;  one 
.  lias  been  so  cailed,  is  small,  and  easts  a  rough- 
ness or  redness  over  the  skirt,  slightly  corroding  it; 
smooth  about  its  centre ;  spreads  slowly:  and  is  of  a 
round  figure.  The  second  ulcerates,  with  a  violent 
redness  and  corrosion,  so  as  to  make  the  hair  fall  off; 
it  is  of  an  unequal  form,  and  turns  leprous. 

AGRIA  MPELOS.  (From  aypios,  wild,  and  apart 
Xoj,  a  vine.)  The  wild  vine,  or  white  bryony.  See. 
Bryonia. 

AGRIELjE'A.  (From  nypioj,  wild,  and  tXaia,  the 
oiivetn-e.)     The  oleaster,  or' wild  olive. 

AGRITOETIJM.  (From  axis,  a  prickle,  and  <£i,\ 
Ayr,  a  leaf.)  The  holly-tree.  Which  should  rather  be 
called  aeifolium,  from  its  prickly  leaves. 

AGREftO'NIA.     {Agrimonia,  a,  f. ;  from  cypos,  a 
field,  and  uovos,  alone:   so  named  from  i'.s  leing  the 
chief  of  all  wild  herbs.)     Agrimony. 
1    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linrucan 

Class,  Oodecandria  ;  Order   D.gi/n"'- 
2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  agri- 
mony.   See  Agrimonia  rupaforia. 

Aorimonia  eupaTORIa.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  agrimony.      AgrimBnai  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias ;  Agrimonia— foliis  eauUnis  pinnati3,folioli. 
rratis.  omnibus  minutis  inti  retinitis,  fme 
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tUhnnliisjiidisof  Lihntsus.  It  is  common  in  fie 
hedges  ami  shady  place.-,  flowering  in  .linn-  and  Juij . 
i;  lias  Uvm  principally  regarded  in  the  character  of  a 
tnild  astringent  am!  corroborant,  and  many  authors 
recommend  ii  as  a  do  ibstruent,  especially  hi  hepatic 
anil  other  visceral  obstructions.  Choniel  relates  two 
.  where  the  liver 
was  much  enlarged  ami  indura  ed.  It  has  been  used 
with  advantage  i:i  lucmorrh&gac  affections,  and  to  give 
tone  in  a  lax  ami  weak  sta  e  of  the  solids.  In  cutane- 
ous disorders,  particularly  in  scabies,  we  have  been 
told  thai  i1  manifests  great  efficacy,  rot  this  purpose 
.  <  .1  infused  with  liquorice  hi  the  form  of  tea; 
but,  according  to  Alston,  it  should  be  always  exhibited 
:n  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  best  used  while  fresh,  and 
the  tops,  before  the  flowers  are  formed,  p 

te.  (.'alien  observes  that  the  agrimony  has 
some  astringent  powers,  but  they  are  feeble  ;  and  pays 
tittle  attention  to  what  lias  bi  en  said  in  hs  favour. 

AGRIMONY.     See  Jigrimoni .-. 

Agrimony  In  •  s  tripartita. 

AGRIOCA'RDAMUM.    (From   aypioj,  wild,  ami 
the  nasturtium.)     Sciatica  cresses,  or  wild 
garden  cress. 

""  AGRIOCA*STANUM.      (From  ,iy«°v-  wild,   ami 
Ka-avor,  the  chestnut.)     Earth  of  pig-nut.     See   Bu 
tlbo-castanum. 

AGRIOCI/NARA.  (From,,;  o,u;,  wild,  an 
artichoke.)  Wild  artichoke ;  not  so  good  asl 
vated  for  any  purpose.    SeeCinara  seelymus. 

AGRIOCOCCIM  E  LA.    (From  aj  oioc,  wild,  kokkos, 
a  berry,  ami  pn\ca,  an  apple-tree.)     The  /' 
::o<a  01  Linmeus. 

AGRIOME  LA.     The  cab-apple. 

A'naioN.  AgriophyiUn.  The  ptuccdanuin  silaus, 
or  tree's  fennel. 

AGRIOPASTINA'CA.      (From  cvpcoc,  wild,  and 
sea,  a  carrot. l     Wild  carrot,  or  parsnip. 

AGRIOPHY'LLON.    See  Jlgrion. 

AG&IORrGANUM.  (From  ayptos,  wild,  and  on- 
yalai, marjoram.)  Wild  marjoram.  See  Origanum 
Htdgare. 

AGRlOSELT'Xi'M.     (From  ayniog,  wild,  and  atXi- 
!  -v.)     Wild   parsley.     Lee  Smymhan  olvsa- 
tram. 

AGRIOSTA'RI.  (From  ayaio;,  wild,  and  fats, 
-.vlieat.)     Field  corn,  a  species  of  Triticum. 

AGRIPA'LMA.  (From  aypios,  wild,  and  zsaXpa,  a 
palm-tree.)  Agripalma  gal/is.  The  herb  mother- 
wort, or  wild-palm. 

Asripa'lma  gallis.     Pee  Arrripnlma. 

AGRt'PP.E.  Those  children  which  are  born  with 
their  feet  foremost  are  so  called,  because  that  was  said 
to  be  the  case  with  Agrippa  the  Roman,  who  was 
named  ah  a-gropartu,  from  his  difficult  birth. 

A'GRIUM.  An  impure  sort  of  natron  The  purer 
sort  was  called  hnlmyrhaga. 

AGROSTEMMA.  {Ayaov  rwa,  the  garland  of 
the  field.)  The  name  of  a  genusof  plants.  Class  l)c- 
candria  ;  Order,  Pentagynia.    Cockle. 

Agrostemma  gitiiago.  This  plant  has  been 
called  fifigellastrum  ;  Pseurio  melanlhhnn  ;  Lychnis 
segetum  major;  Githago;  JVigclli  officinarum  ;  I.ych- 
noides  segetum.  Cockle.  It  has  no  particular  virtues 
and  is  fallen  into  disuse. 

AGROSTIS.  (From  aypos,  a  field.)  The  name  of 
x  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Triandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 
Bentcrass. 

AGBU'MINA.    Leeks  ;  wild  onions. 

AGRY'PNTA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  v~voc,  sleep.) 
Watchfulness;  sleeplessness.  The  name  of  a  genus 
in  Good's  Nosolosv.     See  Nosology. 

AGRYPNOCCMA.  (From  uyovzvos,  without  sieep. 
and  Kwfia,  a  lethargy.)  A  lethargic  kind  of  watchful- 
ness; in  which  the  patient  is  stupidly  drowsy,  and  yet 
cannot  sleep. 

AGUE.     See  Febris  Intermittens. 

Ague  cake.  The  popular  name  for  a  hard  tumour 
most  probably  the  spleen  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly 
lower  than  the  false  ribs  in  the  region  of  the  spleen 
said  lo  be  the  effect  of  intermittent  fevers.  However 
frequent  it  might  have  been  formerly,  it  is  now  very 
rare,  and  although  then  said  to  be  owing  tc  the  use  of 
Bark,  it  is  now  less  frequent  since  the  bark  has  been 
generally  employed. 

Ague  drop.  A  medicine  sold  for  the  cure  of  agues, 
composed  of  arsenite  of  potassa  in  solution  in  water. 
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ilarr  substitute  for  the  quack  medicine  catted 
the  tustel  ed  thousands  ol 

thai  complaint,  i  the  liquoi  ara  nicali  ,  01  Fowler's 
arsenical  solution. 

.     A  name  gi\  en  bi  afras,  on 

account  of  lis  supposed  febrifuge  virtue. 

AGUSTIN  I'..  (From a,  priv.  and  yu$ia-  taste,  thai 
is  tasteless.)  Augustina.  A  now  cartl 
the  Saxon  beryl,  or  beryl  of  Georgien  Stadt,  (a  stone 
greatly  resembling  the  beryl  of  Siberia)  bv  Professor 
Tromsdorfl',  of  Erfurth,  in  Germany,  to  which  ho  ha-- 
given  the  name  of  agustine,  on  accounl  of  the  pn 

pertyof  forming  salts  which  are  rlj  di   tittite  "I 

his  earth  is  white  and  insipid     when  moist- 
ened with  water,  it  Is  somewhat  ductile,  bin 
soluble  in  lhat  fluid.     Exposed  to  a  violent  heat,  il  be- 
comes extremely  lend,  but  acquires  no  taste 

i  acids,  forming  salts  which  have  little  or  no 
taste.    It  does  not  combine  either  in  the  humid  oi  dry 
way  with  alcalies,  or  with  their  carbonates.    [| 
carbonic  acid  bul  feebly.    It  dissolves  in  acid 
well  after  having  been  hardened  byexposui 
aswhen  newly  precipitated.    With  sulphuric  acid  ;t 
forms  a  salt  which  is  insipid,  and  scarcely  soluble,  but 
an  excess  of  acid   renders   it    soluble,  and  capable  of 
crystallizing  in  stars.    With  an 
acid  it  forms  a  very  soluble  salt.    With  nitrous  acid  it 
forms  a  salt  scarcely  soluble. 

Agutiquefoo'bi  bRaziliensis.     An  Indian  name 
of  the  arrow-root.     See  Mare 

[AIGUE  MARINE,caIled  bys  ina  ,-one 

of  the  precious  stones  which  has  hen  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  name  sometimes 
employed  to  designate  the  beryl.     A.] 

AIMATETA.     A  black  bilious  and  blood-like  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels. 

AIMORRHCE'A.    See  Hemorrh  >■ 

AIMO'RRHOIS.     See  Homo rrh  o is. 

AlPATHEI'A.      (From  act,  always,  and  zaOoc.  a 
disease.)     Diseases  of  long  continuance. 

Al'PI.     Aipima  cozcra.      Aipipoca.      Indian   won** 
forCassada.    See  Jalropka  manikot. 

AIR.  This  term  was,  till  lately,  used  as  the  generic 
name  for  such  invisible  and  exceedingly  rare  Men!-,  «j 
-  very  high  degree  of  elasticity,  and  are  net 
condensible  into  the  liquid  state  by  an)'  degree  of  ( o.-t 
hitherto  produced  ;  but  as  this  term  is  commonly  em- 
ployed to  signify  that  compound  of  aeriform  fluids 
which  constitutes  our  atmosphere,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  restrict  it  to  this  signification,  and  to  em- 
ploy as  the  generic  term  the  word  Gas,  for  the  different 
kinds  of  air,  except  what,  relates  to  our  ate 
compound. 

Air,  atmospheric.    "The  immense  mass  of  perm-!. 
nently  elastic  fluid  which  surrounds  the  globe  we  in- 
habit,"  says  Dr.  Ure,  "must   consist  of  a   general 
assemblage  of  eyerv  kind  of  air  which  can  be  formed 
by  the    various    bodies    that   compose     its    surface. 
Most   of   these,  however,  are  absorbed   by  - 
number  of  them  arc  decomposed  by  combination  with 
each  Other  .  and  some  of  them  are  seldom   di 
in  considerable  quantities  by  the  processes  01 
Hence  n  is  thai  uie   lower  atmosphere  consists  chierfly 
Of  oxygen   and    nitrogen,  together  with   moisture  an  J 
the  rxcasionaJ  vapours  or  exhalations  of  bodies.    The 
upper  atmosphere  -veins  to  be  composed  of  a  I 

portion  ot  hydrogen  a  fluid  of  so  much  le 
gravity  than  any  other,  that  it  must  naturally  ascend 
to  the  highest  place  where,  beirig  occasional! 
lire  by  electricity, it  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
aurora  boieahs  ami  (iie-balls.  It  may  easily  be  un- 
derstood thai  this  Wi,"on!y  happen  or.  the  confines  ct 
ll. e  respective  massed  ol  common  atmospherical  ait, 
and  of  the  infianmMbre  air;  that  the  combustion  wilJ 
extend  progressively,  though  rapidly,  in  flashings  from 
th<r  place  where  it  commences  ;  and  that  when  by  any 
means  a  stream  of  inflammable  air,  in  ils  progress  to- 
ward the  uppei  atmosphere,  is  set  on  lire  at  one  end, 
he  ignition  mav  be  much  more  rapid  than  what  hap- 
pens bighei  up,  wnen  oivgen  is  wanting,  and  at  ihe 
same  time  more  definite  in  its  figure  and  progression, 
so  as  to  form  the  appearance  of'a  fire-ball. 

That  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  transparent  as 

to  be  invisible  except   by  Ihe  blue  colour  it  reflect,' 

when  In  very  large  masses,  as  is  seen  in  the  sky  ol 

ove  us,  or  oi  viewing  extensive  landscapes; 

that  it  is  without  smell,  except  that  of  electri?ity 
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which  it  sometimes  very  manifestly  exhibits;  altogether 

without  taste,  and  impalpable  ;  iiotcondensiblc  by  any 
degree  of  cold  into  tlie  dense  fluid  state,  though  easily 
changing  its  dimensions  with  its  temperature;  that  it 
gravitates  and  is  highly  elastic  ;  are  among  the  nume- 
rous observations  and  discoveries  which  do  honour  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  likewise  knew  that  this  fluid  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  combustion,  but  no  one,  except 
the  great,  though  neglected,  John  Mayow,  appears  to 
have  formed  any  proper  notion  of  its  manner  of  act- 
ing in  that  process. 

The  air  of  the  atmosphere,  like  other  fluids,  appears 
[o  be  capable  of  holding  bodies  in  solution.  It  takes 
up  water  in  considerable  quantities,  with  a  diminution 
of  its  own  specilic  gravity:  from  which  circumstance, 
as  well  as  from  the  consideration  that  water  rises  very 
plentifully  in  the  vaporous  state  in  vacuo,  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  tlie  air  suspends  \  apour,  not  so  much  by  a 
real  solution,  as  by  keeping  its  particles  asunder,  and 
preventing  their  condensation.  Water  likewise  dis- 
solves or  absorbs  air. 

Mere  heating  or  cooling  does  not  affect  the  chemical 
properties  of  atmospherical  air ;  hut  actual  combus- 
tion, or  any  process  of  the  same  ature,  combines  its 
oxygen,  and  leaves  its  nitrogen  separate.  Whenever 
a  process  of  this  kind  is  carried  on  in  a  vessel  contain- 
ing atmospherical  air,  which  is  enclosed  either  by  in- 
verting the  vessel  over  mercury,  or  by  stopping  its 
aperture  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  found  that  the  pro- 
cess ceases  alter  a  certain  lime  ;  and  that  the  remain- 
ing air  (if  a  combustible  body  capable  of  solidifying  the 
oxygen,  such  as  phosphorus,  have  been  employed,)  has 
lost  about  a  fifth  part  of  its  volume,  and  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining  any  combus- 
tion for  a  second  time,  or  of  supporting  the  life  of  ani- 
mals. From  these  experiments  it  is  clear,  that  one  of 
*.he  following  deductions  must  be  true  : — 1.  The  com- 
bustible body  has  emitted  some  principle,  which,  by 
Combining  with  the  air,  has  rendered  it  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  further  combustion ;  or, 'J.  It  has  absorbed 
part  of  the  air  which  was  lit  for  that  purpose,  and  has 
left  a  residue  of  a  different  nature  ;  or,  3.  Both  events 
have  happened  ;  namely,  that  the  pure  part  of  the  air 
has  been  absorbed,  and  a  principal  has  been  emitted, 
which  has  changed  the  oiiginal  properties  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  facts  must  clear  up  these  theories.  The  first 
induction  cannot  be  true,  because  the  residual  air  is 
not  only  of  less  bulk,  but  of  less  specific  gravity,  than 
before.  The  air  cannot  therefore  have  received  so 
much  as  it  has  lost.  The  second  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
philosophers  who  deny  the  existence  of  phlogiston,  or 
a  principle  of  inflammability ;  and  the  third  must  be 
adopted  by  those  who  maintain  that  such  a  principle 
escapes  from  bodies  during  combustion.  This  residue 
was  called  phlogisticated  air,  in  consequence  of  such 
an  opinion. 

In  the  opinion  that  inflammable  air  is  the  phlogiston, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reject  the  second  inference  that 
the  air  has  been  no  Otherwise  changed  than  by  the 
mere  subtraction  of  one  of  its  principles  ;  for  the  pure 
or  vital  part  of  the  air  may  unite  with  inflammable  air 
supposed  to  exist  in  a  fixed  state  in  the  combustible 
body;  and  if  the  product  of  this  union  still  continues 
fixed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  residue  of  the  air,  after 
combustion,  will  be  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if 
the  vital  part  had  been  absorbed  by  any  Other  fixed 
body.  Or,  if  the  vital  air  be  absorbed  while  inflam- 
mable air  or  phlogiston  is  disengaged,  and  unites 
with  the  agriform  residue,  his  residue  will  not  be 
heavier  than  before,  unless  the  inflammable  air  it  has 
sained  exceeds  in  weight  the  vital  air  it  has  lost  ;  and 
if  the  inflammable  air  falls  short  of  that  weight,  the 
residue  will  be  lighter, 

theories  it  was  necessary  to  mention;  but  it 
sufficiently  proved  by  various  experiments, 
that  combustible  bodies  take  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  leave  nitrogen;  and  that  when  these  two 
fluids  are  again  mixed  in  due  proportions,  i: 
pose  a  mixture  not  differing  from  atmospherical  air. 

Tin  re  ipiration  of  annuals  produces  the  same  effect 
on  atmospherical  air  as  combustion  does,  and  their 
constant  heat  appeals  to  be  an  effect  of  the  same 
nature.  When  an  animal  is  included  in  a  limited 
quantity  of  atmospherical  air.it  dies  as  soon  as  the 
nul  no  other  air  will  maintain 
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animal  life  but  oxygen,  or  a  mixture  which  contains 
it.  Pure  oxygen  maintains  the  life  of  animals  much 
longer  than  atmospherical  air,  bulk  for  bulk. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  however,  that,  in 
many  ca^es  of  combustion,  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  in 
combining  with  the  combustible  body,  produced  a 
compound,  not  solid,  or  liquid,  but  aeriform.  The  re- 
sidual air  will  therefore  be  a  mixture  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  with  the  consumed  oxygen,  coil- 
verted  into  another  gas.  Thus,  in  burning  charcoal, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated,  mixes  with  the  resi- 
dual nitrogen,  a>  d  makes  up  exactly,  when  the  effect 
of  heat  ceases,  the  bulk  of  the  original  air.  The 
breathing  of  animals,  in  like  manner,  changes  the  oxy- 
gen into  carbonic  acid  gas,  without  altering  the  atmos- 
pherical volume. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  nature  by  which  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  con- 
tinually consumed  in  respiration  and  combustion,  is 
again  restored  to  that  fluid.  In  fact  there  appears,  as 
far  as  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  great  and  ge- 
neral operations  of  nature,  to  be  at  least  as  great  ai. 
emission  of  oxygen  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  general 
mass  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  degree  of  purity. 
Thus,  in  volcanic  eruptions,  there  seems  to  be  at  least 
as  much  oxygen  emitted  or  extricated  by  fire  from  va- 
rious minerals,  as  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  combus- 
tion, and  perhaps  even  to  meliorate  the  atmosphere 
And  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  which  appear 
in  a  great  measure  to  derive  their  sustenance  and  aug- 
mentation from  the  atmosphere  and  its  contents,  ii  is 
found  that  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  exists.  .Most 
plants  emit  oxygen  in  the  sunshine,  from  which  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  imbibe  and  decompose  the  ail 
of  the  atmosphere,  retaining  carbon,  and  emitting  the 
vital  part.  Lastly,  if  to  this  we  add  tlie  decomposition 
of  water,  there  will  be  numerous  occasions  in  which 
this  fluid  will  supply  us  with  disengaged  oxygen  ;  while. 
by  a  very  rational  supposition,  iis  hydrogen  may  be 
considered  as  having  entered  into  the  bodies  of  plant? 
for  the  formation  of  oils,  sugars,  m  icilages,  &x.,  from 
which  it  may  be  again  extricated. 

To  determine  tlie  respirability  or  purity  of  air,  it  is 
evident  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  its  comparative 
efficacy  in  maintaining  combustion,  or  some  other 
equivalent  process. 

From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  experiments,  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  is  by  measure 
about  21  per  cent. ;  and  it  appears  to  be  very  nearly 
the  same,  whether  it  be  in  this  country  or  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  on  low  plains  or  lofty  mountains,  or  even 
at  the  height  of  7250  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
as  ascertained  hy  Gay  Lussac,  in  his  a#rial  voyage  in 
September,  1805.  The  remainder  of  the  air  is  nitro- 
gen, with  a  small  portion  of  aqueous  vapour,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  per  cent,  in  the  driest  weather,  and  a 
still  less  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  not  exceeding  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  whole. 

As  oxygen  and  nitrogen  differ  in  specific  gravity  in 
the  proportion  of  135  to  1-21,  according  to  Kirwan, 
and  of  139  to  1-20,  according  to  Davy,  it  has  been  pre- 
sumed, that  the  oxygen  would  be  more  abundant  in 
the  lower  regions,  ami  the  nitrogen  in  the  higher,  if 
they  constituted  a  mere  mechanical  mixture,  which 
appears  contrary  to  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  i; 
has  been  urged,  that  they  cannot  bo  in  the  state  of 
chemical  combination,  because  they  both  retain  theii 
distinct  properties  unaltered,  and  lio  change  of  tem- 
perature or  density  takes  place  on  their  union.  Bui 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  they  have  no  repug- 
nance to  mix  with  each  other,  as  oil  and  water  have 
the  continual  agitation  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  ex- 
posed, may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  two  fluids,  differ 
ing  not  more  than  oxysen  and  nitrogen  in  gravity 
from  separating  by  subsidence,  though  simply  mixed 
On  the  contrary,  ,t  may  be  argued,  that  to  Bay  enemies' 
combination  cannot  take  place  without  producing  new 
properties,  which  did  not  exist  before  in  the  compo- 
nent parts,  is  merely  begging  the  question  :  tor  thougk 
tlUS generally  appears  to  be  the  case,  and  often  in  * 
very  striking  manner,  yet  combination  does  not  al- 
ways prodme  a  change  of  properties,  as  appears  ir. 
M.  Blot's  experiments  with  various  substances;  of 
which  we  may  instance  water,  the  refraction  of  which 
is  precisely  the  mean  of  that  of  the  oxygen  and  hydro 
gen,  which  are  indisputably  combined  in  it. 
To  !'"i  rid  of  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Dalton  of  Manchcstoi 
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framed  a:i  Ingenious  hypothesis,  that  the  particles  of 
different  gases  neither  attract  nor  repel  each  other;  so 
that  one  gas  expands  Ijv  the  repulsion  of  its  own  par 
tides,  without  any  more  interruption  from  the  pre- 
sence (>!'  another  gas,  than  if  it  were  in  a  vacuum. 
This  would  account  for  the  state  of  atmospheric  air,  it 
is  true;  hut  it  does  not  agree  with  certain  tarts.  In 
the  case  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  Grotto  del 
Cano,  and  over  the  surface  of  brewers'  vats,  why  does 
not  this  gas  expand  itself  freely  upward,  if  the  superin- 
cumbent gases  do  not  press  upon  it  !  Mr.  Da  I  ton 
himself,  too,  instances  as  an  argument  for  his  hypo- 
thesis, that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  when  mixed 
by  agitation,  do  not  separate  on  standi:!?.  But  why 
should  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen  require  agitation,  to 
diffuse  it  through  a  vacuum,  in  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Oalton,  it  is  placed  ! 

The  theory  of  Berthollet  appears  consistent  with  all 
-he  tacts,  and  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenome- 
non. If  two  bodies  be  capable  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, their  particles  must  have  a  mutual  attraction  for 
each  other.  This  attraction,  however,  may  be  so  op- 
posed by  concomitant  circumstances,  that  it  may  he 
diminished1  in  any  decree.  Thus  we  know,  that  the 
affinity  of  aggregation  may  occasion  a  body  to  combine 
slowly  with  a  substance  for  which  it  has  a  powerful 
affinity,  or  even  entirely  prevent  its  combining  with  it ; 

the  presence  of  a  third  substance  may  equally  pre- 
vent the  combination;  and  so  may  the  absence  of  a 

.vrtain  quantity  of  caloric.  Hut  hi  all  these  c  ases  the 
attraction  of  the  particles  must  subsist,  though  diminish- 
ed or  counteracted  by  opposing  circumstances.  Now 
wc  know  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  capable  of 
combination;  their  particles,  therefore,  must  attract 
each  other ;  but  in  the  circumstances  in  winch  they 
are  placed  in  our  atmosphere,  that  attraction  is  pre- 
vented from  exerting  itself,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form 
them  into  a  chemical  compound,  though  it  operates 
with  sufficient  force  to  prevent  their  separating  by  their 
difference  of  specific  gravity.  Thus  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  accounted  for,  and  every  difficulty  obvi- 
ated, without  any  new  hypothesis. 

The  exact  specific  gravity  of  atmospherical  air. 
compared  to  that  of  water,  is  a  very  nice  and  impor- 
tant problem.  By  reducing  to  60°  Fahr.  and  to  30 
inches  of  the  barometer,  the  results  obtained  with  great 
care  by  Biot  and  Arago,  the  specific  gravity  of  atmos- 
pherical air,  appears  to  be  0.001220,  water  being  re- 
presented by  1.000000.  This  relation  expressed  frac- 
tionally is  1-820,  or  water  is  820  times  denser  than  at- 
mospherical air.  Mr.  Rice,  in  the  77th  and  78th  num- 
bers of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  deduces  from  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh's  experiments  0.00120855  for  the 
specific  gravity  of  air.  Tins  number  gives  water  to 
air  as  827.437  to  1.  If  with  Mr.Rice  we  take  the  cubic 
inch  of  water=252.525gr,  then  100  cubic  inches  of 
air  by  Bktt's  experiments  will  weigh  30.808  grains,  and 
by  Air.  Rice*s  estimate  30.510.  He  considers  with  Dr. 
Prout  the  atmosphere  to  be  a  compound  of  4  volumes 
of  nitrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen;  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  first  being  to  thatof  the  second  as  1.1111  to  0.0722. 
Hence 

0.8  voI.nitr.sp.gr 0.001106=0.000933 

0.2  oxy 0.001340=0.000268 


0.001201 

The  numbers  are  transposed  in  the  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy by  some  mistake. 

Biot  and  Arago  found  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen 

to  be  1.10359 

snd  that  of  nitrogen  0.96913 

air  being  reckoned,  1.00000 

Or  compared  to  water  as  unity, — 

Nitrogen  is  0.001182338 

Oxygen,    0.001346379 

And  0.8  nitrogen =0.00894587 

0.2  oxygen    =0.€002u<J27 

0.00121514 

And  0.79  nitrogen =0.000934 

0.21oxygen  =0.000283 


0.001217 
A  number  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  result 
ef  experiment.  Many  analogies,  it  must  be  confessed, 
favour  Dr.  Prottt's  proportions ;  but  the  greater  mim- 
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her  of  experiments  on  the  composition  and  density  0. 
the  atmosphere  agree  with  Riot's  results.  Nothing 
can  decide  these  fundamental  chemical  proportions, 
except  a  new,  (lain. rate,  and  most  minutely  accurate 
serf-sot  experiments.  We  shall  then  know  whether 
the  atmosphere  contains  in  volume  20  or  21  percent 
ol  oxygen."— I  re's  Cham,  Qict. 

.In-,  ulcaline.     ^vr  Ammonia. 

.Hi;  azotic.     See  Nitrogen. 

.  lir,  fixed.    See  <  'arbonic  acid. 

.  lir,  fluoric.     See  Fluoric  acid. 

.lir,  hepatic.    See  Hydrogen  sulphuretted. 

.  in;  heavy  inflammable.     See  Carburcttcd  Uydrogih. 

.In;  inflammable.    See  Hydrogen. 

.lir,  marine.    Bee  Muriatic  add. 

.lir,   nitron.:.     See  .Vilnius. 

,  phlogisticated.    See  Nitrogen. 

■  lir,  phosphoric    See  Hydrogen phosphuretted. 

.Hi;  sulphureous.    Bee  Sulphureous  acid. 

.lir,  nioi.    See  Oxygen. 

AISTRETE'RIUM.  (From  aurOavtyai,  to  perceive,  i 
The  sensorium  commune,  or  common  sensory,  or  seat, 
or  origin  of  sensation. 

AIX  LA  CHAPE'LLE.  Called  Aken  by  the  Ger 
mans.     A  town  in  the  south  of  France,  where  there  is 

a  sulphureous  water,  Thermse  Aquis-granensis,  the 

most  striking  feature  of  which,   and  what   is  almost 

peculiar  to  it,  is  the  unusual  quantity  of  sulphur  it  con- 
tains: the  whole,  however,  is  so  far  united  to  a  gase- 
ous basis,  as  to  be  entirely  volatilized  by  heat ;  so  thai 
none  is  left  in  the  residuum  after  evaporation.  In  co- 
lour it  is  pellucid,  in  smell  sulphureous,  ami  in  las'.e 
saline,  bitterish,  and  rather  alcaline.  The  temperature 
of  these  waters  varies  considerably,  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  source  and  the  spring  itself.  In  the 
well  of  the  hottest  bath,  it  is,  according  to  Lucas,  130° 
Monet,  llii";  at  the  fountain  where  it  is  drank,  it  it 
1 12"  This  thermal  water  is  much  resorted  to  on  the. 
Continent  for  a  variety  of  complaints.  It  is  found 
essentially  serviceable  in  tiie  numerous  symptoms  ol 
disorders  in  the  stomach  and  biliary  organs,  that  follow 
a  lite  of  high  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table 
in  nephritic  cases,  which  produce  pain  in  the  loins, 
and  thick  mucous  urine  with  difficult  micturition.  As 
the  heating  qualities  of  this  water  are  as  decided  as  in 
any  of  the  mineral  springs,  it  should  be  avoided  in 
cases  of  a  general  inflammatory  tendency,  in  heclic 
fever  and  ulceration  of  the  lungs  ;  and  in  a  disposition 
to  active  hiemorrhagy.  As  a  hot  bath,  this  water  is 
even  more  valuable  and  more  extensively  employed 
than  as  an  internal  remedy.  The  baths  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
polio  may  be  said  to  be  more  particularly  medicated 
than  any  Other  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  They 
possess  both  temperature  of  any  degree  that  can  be 
borne;  and  a  strong  impregnation  with  sulphur  in  its 
most  active  forms;  and  a  quantity  of  alcali,  which  is 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  very  soft  soapy  feel,  and  to  rcn 
derit  more  detergent  than  common  water.  From  these 
circumstances,  these  baths  will  be  found  of  particular 
service  in  stillness  and  rigidity  of  the  joints  and  liga- 
ments, which  is  left  by  the  inflammation  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  and  in  the  debility  of  palsy,  where  the 
highest  degree  of  heat  which  the  skin  can  bear  is  re- 
quired. The  sulphureous  ingredient  renders  it  highly 
active  in  almost  every  cutaneous  eruption,  and  in  ge- 
neral in  every  foulness  of  the  skin  ;  and  here  the  inter- 
nal use  of  the  water  should  attend  that  of  the  bath 
These  waters  are  also  much  employed  in  the  distress 
ing  debility  which  follows  a  long  course  of  mercury 
and  excessive  salivation.  Aken  water  is  one  of  the 
few  natural  springs  that  are  hot  enough  to  be  employed 
as  a  vapour  bath,  without  the  addition  of  artificial 
heat.  It  is  employed  in  cases  in  which  the  hot  bath 
is  used;  and  is  found  to  be  a  remarkably  powerful 
auxiliary  in  curing  some  of  tiie  worst  species  of  cuta- 
neous disorders.  With  regard  to  the  (lose  of  this  wa 
ter  to  be  begun  with,  or  the  degree  of  heat  to  bathe  in. 
it  is  in  all  cases  best  to  begin  with  small  quantities  and 
low  degrees  of  heat,  and  gradually  increase  them, 
agreeably  to  the  effects  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  drinking  these  waters 
is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  oi 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  Sep 
teiuber. 

Aizo'on.  (From  ati,  always,  and  fu,  to  live.)  .#120- 
um.  1.  An  evergreen  aquatic  plant,  like  the  aloe,  saic 
to  possess  antiscorbutic  virtues. 
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2.  The  house  leek.    See  Sentpervivum  tectorum. 

Aizoum.    Sec  Jiiiooii. 

Aja'va.  An  ancient  name  of  tt  teed  used  in  the  East 
is  a  remedy  for  the  colic. 

AJIJGA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  %vyov,  a  yoke.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  gen  us  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 

2.  Tlie  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  creeping  bugloss. 
See  Jljuga  pyramidalis. 

Ajuoa  pyramidams.     Cdii  i  Bugula. 

Upright  bugloss.    Middle  consound.    This  plant,  Ajw- 
ga — cav.lt  tetragono  foliis  radicalibus 
Linnseus,  possesses  subadstringent  and  bitter  qualities: 
and  lias  been  recommended  in  phthisis,  aphthie,  and 
cynanchc. 

'  [AKANTICONE.  Tlie  name  of  a  mineral  synony- 
mous with  the  epidote  of  Haiiy,  pistazil  of  Werner, 
glassy  actynolite of  Kirwan  &c.     A.] 

A'RENSEDE,  Mark.  An  English  physician,  born 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  17-21  ;  but  more  distin- 
guished as  a  poet,  especially  for  bis  "Pleasures 
of  the  Imagination."  After  studying  at  Edinburgh, 
and  graduating  at  Lcyden,  he  settled  in  practice  ;  but 
though  appointed  physician  to  the  queen,  as  well 
as  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  he  is  said  not  to  have 
been  very  successful.     He  died  of  a   putrid   lever,  in 

his  4:uh  year.  He  has  left  a  Dissertation  on  Dysentery 
in  Latin,  admired  for  its  elegance  ;  and  several  sinail 
Tracts  in  the  Philosophical  and  London  Medical 
Transaction--. 

AL.  The  Arabian  article,  which  signifies  the  ;  it  is 
applied  to  a  word  byway  of  eminence,  as  the  Creek  o 
is.  The  Easterns  express  the  superlative  by  adding 
God  thereto,  as  the  mountain  of  (rod.  for  tlie  highest 
mountain;  audit  is  probable  that.  Al  relates  to  the 
word  Alia,  God  :  so  Jllchcmy,  may  be  the  chi 
God,  or  the  most  exalted  perfection  of  chemical 
science. 

A'LA.    1.  The  wing  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  arm-pit,  so  called  because  it  answers  to  the 
pit  under  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

3.  An  accidental  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant ;  consist- 
ing of  a  membraneous  prolongation  from  the  side  of  the 
seed,  and  distinguished  by  the  number  into 

Senium  monotcrygia  :  one-winged,  as  in  Bi'nionia. 

Dipterygia:  two-winged,  as  in  Betulcu 

Triptcrygia :  three-Winged. 

Tetraptcrygia :  four-winged. 

Polypterigia :  many-winged,  or  Molen&inacea : 
windmill-winged,  for  so  the  many-winged  seeds  of 
some  umbelliferous  plants  =  re  termed. 

4.  The  two  lateral  or  side  petals  of  a  papilionaceous 
or  butterfly-shaped  (lower. 

Ala  auris.    The  upper  part  of  the  external  ear. 

Ala  interna  minor.    See  Nym 

Ala  nasi.  1.  The  cartilage  of  the  nose  which 
forms  the  outer  part  of  the  nostrils. 

2.  The  sides  of  the  nose  arc  called  alir  nasi. 

Ala  vespertilionis.    That  part  of  the  ligament 
of  the  womb,  which  lies  between  thi 
ovarium  ;   so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  wing 
of  a  bat. 

ALABASTER.  Among  the  stones  which  arc  known 
by  the  name  of  marble,  and  have  been  distinguished 
by  a  considerable  variety  of  denominations  by  statua- 
ries and  others,  whose  attention  is  more  directed  to 
their  external  character  and  appearance  than  their 
component  parts,  alabasters  are  those  which  have  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  imperfect  transparency,  a  gta- 
nular  texture,  are  softer,  take  a  duller  polish  than 
marble,  and  arc  usually  of  a  white  colour.  Some 
stones,  however,  of  a  veined  and  coloured  appearance, 
nave  been  considered  as  alabasters,  from  their  possess- 
.ng  the  first-mentioned  criterion;  and  some  transpa- 
rent and  yellow  sparry  stones  have  also  received  this 
appellation. 

[Alabaster  is  a  variety  of  compact  gypsum.  It  is 
found  in  compact  masses  of  a  fine  grain,  whose  frac- 
ture is  even,  or  splintery,  and  nearly  or  quite  dull,  or 
sometimes  a  little  foliated.  It  is  nearly  opaque,  and 
its  colours  are  commonly  white  or  gray,  sometimes 
shaded    with   yellow,    red,    -Ve.   or  variously   mingled. 

its  specific  gravity  is  sometimes  only  1.87.    It  Is  some 
times  in  concretions. 

Compact  gypsum,  and  some  varieties  of  granular 

gypsum,  are  employed  in  sculpture  and  architecture, 

undei  the  name  of  alabaster.    The  same  name  is  aiso 

given  to  certain  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime.     It  may 
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be  well  to  employ  the  term  gypseous  and  calcareous 
alalia  Win. 

The  cabinet  of  the  New-York  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  contains  some  very  lino  specimens  of  gypseous 
alabaster,  from  various  partsdf  the  United  States.    A.] 

AL/KFO'R.WIS.  {AUformis ;  from  Ala,  a  wing, 
and  fonna.,  resemblance.)  Wing-like.  Any  thing  like 
a  wing. 

Alai'a  phtiii'sis.     (From  a\aio;,  blind,  and  <p6iois, 
a  wasting.)     A  consumption  from  a  flux  of  hum 
from  the  bead. 

[ALALITK.  A  rare  mineral,  consisting  principally 
of  siie.x,  magnesia,  and  lime,  found  in.  the  lbnn  of  pris- 
matic crystals,  otherwise  called  diopsidc.     A.] 

Alandahla.  The  Arabian  for  bitter.  The  bitter 
apple.    See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Alanfu'ta.  An  Arabian  name  of  a  vein  between 
the  chin  and  lower  lip,  which  was  formerly  opened  to 
prevent  foetid  breath. 

Alaria  ossa.    The  wing-like  processes  of  the 
noid  bone. 

ALA'RIS.  (Maris;  from  ala,  awing.)  Formed 
like,  or  belonging  to  a  wing. 

Alaris  e.xterncs.  Muscuius  alaris  cxtcrnus.  A 
name  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  takes  its  rise  from  tlie  wing-like  process  ef  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Alaris  vena.  The  innermost  of  the  three  veins  in 
the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Alate'rnls.     A  species  of  rhamnus. 

ALA'TDS.  (From  ate,  a  wing.)  Winged.  J  Ap- 
plied to  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  when  the  edges  or  ^r.gl-s 
are  longitudinally  expanded  into  leaf-like  hordes;  as 
inJE-nopordiumacanthTu.nl;  Lathyrus  latifolui  ,  &e. 
and  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  orange  tribe,  citrus,  tc 

2.  One  who  has  prominent  scapula;  like  tin  wings 
of  birds. 

Albaoras  nigra.  So  Aviecnna  names  ;ht  Lepra 
ichthyosis,  or  Lepra  Grteoorum. 

ALBAME'NTUM.  (From  allnts,  white..  The 
white  of  an  egg. 

Alba'num.     Urinous  salt. 

Alba'tio.  (From  albas,  white.)  Jllbificali  The 
calcination  or  whitening  of  metals. 

A'LBICANS.  (From  albico,  to  grow  wiliu  )  In- 
clining to  white.    Whitish. 

Albica'ntia  corpora.  Corpora  albican'.!::  WU- 
lisii.  Two  small  round  bodies  or  projections  f.  ma  the 
base  of  the  brain,  of  a  white  colour. 

ALIJ1N.    A  mineral  found  in  Bohemia;  s    cs 
from  its  white  colour. 

Albi'nim.     See   Gnnpkalium  dioicum. 

ALI'I'NUS  Bernard  SirgfRep,  son  of  a  physician, 
and  professor  at  Lcyden  of  the  same  name,  was  bora 
near  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  pro 
studies  with  so  much  Zealand  success,  that  he  was 
appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Boerhaavo,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery,  when  only  30 
old.    This  office  he  tilled  for  half  a  century,  and  ac 
quired  a  greater  reputation  than  any  of  his"  pred 
sors.     He  has  left  several  valuable  anatomical  works; 
and  particularly  very  accurate  descriptions,  and  plat  s 
of   the    muscles  and    hones,  which    are  still    highly 

A'LBORA.  A  sort  of  itch;  or  rather  of  leprosy 
Paracelsus  says,  it  is  a  complication  of  the  morphew, 

serpigo,  and  leprosy.  When  Cicatrices  appear  in  the 
rpigo,  and  then  turn  to  small  blisters  of 
the  nature  of  the  morphew,  it  is  the  alboia.  It  termi- 
nates without  ulceration,  but  by  foetid  evacuations  in 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  ;  it  is  also  seated  in  the  root  of 
the  tongue. 

ALBUCA'SIS,  an  Arabian  physician  and  surj 
of  considerable  merit,  who  lived  about  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  has  copied  much  from 
preceding  writers,  but  added  also  many  original  oh- 
ms; and  his  works  may  be  still  perused  with 
pleasure.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  sursaon 
being  skilled  in  anatomy  to  enable  him  to  operate  with 
success,  as  well  as  acquainted  with  the  materia  me- 
dica,  that  he  may  apply  his  remedies  with  propriety. 
He  appears  to  have  extracted  polypi  from  the  nose,  and 
performed  the  operation  of  brenchotomy.  He  is  the 
first  who  left  distinct  descriptions  and  delineations  of 
1  uments  used  in  surgery,  and  of  the  manner  ol 
employing  them. 

ALBl'l,M  M-;a.    '  Jlbnginia;  from  albus,  white-  so 
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sailed  on  account  of  its  w  hit  ■  colour.)  The  name  of  a 
membrane  of  the  eye  and  of  the  testicle. 

AlbCCTINKA  oi  ou,     See  .  1, inula  tunic'.. 

Albuginea.  testis.  Tunica  albuginea  testis.  The 
innermost  coat  of  the  testicle.  A  strong,  white,  and 
dense  membrane,  immediately  covering  the  bo 
substance  of  the  testicle.  On  its  outer  surface  it  is 
smooth,  but  rough  and  uneven  on  the  inner.  See 
Testicle. 

ALBUGO.  A  white  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the 
eye.  The  Greeks  named  it  leucoma ;  the  Latins,  albugo, 
nebula,  and  nubecula.  Some  ancient  writers  have 
called  it  pterygium,  junua  oculi,  onnr.  unguis,  and 
crg-ides.    Jt  is  a  variety  of  Cullen's  Caliga  i 

[Albugo,  (from  albus,  white.)  It  is  a  white  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  not  of  a  superficial  kind,  hut  affecting 
the  very  substance  of  this  memhran. 

Album  bilsami'.m.  The  balsam  of  copaiba.  See 
Copaiba. 

Album  Gr.ecum.    The  white  dung  of  dogs.    It  was 

formerly  applied  as  a  discutient,  to  the  in-ide  of  the 
throat,  in  quinsies,  being  first  mixed  with  honey;  me- 
dicines of  this  kind  have  long  since  justlv  sunk  into 
disuse. 

Albi'.m  olj-s.      See  Valeriana  locusta. 
ALBL"  MEN.     Albumine.     1.   Coagulable   lymph. 
This  substance',  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin 
for  the  white  of  an  egg,  in  which  it  exists  abundantly, 
and  in  its  purest  natural  state,  is  one  of  the  chi. 
stituent  principles  of  all  the  animal  solids.     Ueside  the 
white  of  egg,  it  abounds  in  the  serum  of  blood,  the  vi- 
treous and  crystalline  humours  of  the  eye,  and  the  fluid 
of  dropsy.     Fourcroy  claims  to  himself  the  honour  of 
having  discovered  it  in  the  green  fecuke  of  plants  in 
ral,  particularly  in  those  of  the  cruciform  order,  in 
very  young  ones,  and  in  the  fresh  shoots  of  trees.  I 
Rouelle  appears  to  have  detected  it  there  long  before. 
Vauqueliu  says  it  exists  a!;.o  in  the  mineral  water  of 
Piombieres. 

Seguin  has  found  it  in  remarkable  quantity  in  such 
vegetables  as  ferment  without  vest,  and  afford  :; 
liquor;  and  from  a  series  of  experiments,  he  infers,  that 
albumen  is  the  true  principle  of  fermentation,  and  that 
its  action  is  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  it-  solu- 
bility, three  different  degrees  of  which  he  found  it  to 
,,ossess. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  albumen  is  it.s  coagula- 
bility by  the  action  of  iieat.  If  the  white  of  an  cs-z  b  >. 
exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  134°  F.  white  nines  b 
appear  in  it,  and  at  160J  it  coagulates  into  a  solid  mass 
In  a  heat  not  exceeding  212  it  dries,  shrinks,  and  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  horn.  It  is  soluble  in  cold 
water  l>efore  it  has  been  coagulated,  but  not  after ;  and 
when  diluted  with  a  very  large  portion,  it  does  not 
coagulate  easily.  Pure  alcalies  dissolve  it,  even  after 
coagulation.  It  is  precipitated  by  muriate  of  mercury, 
nitro-muriate  of  tin,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver, 
muriate  of  gold,  infusion  of  galls  and  tannin.  The 
acids  and  metallic  oxydes  coagulate  albumen.  On  the 
addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes 
black,  and  exhales  a  nauseous  smell.  Stioii<z  muriatic 
acid  gives  a  violet  tinge  to  the  coagulum,  and  at  length 
becomes  saturated  with  ammonia.  Nitric  acid,  at  70u 
F.  disengages  from  it  abundance  of  azotic  gas  ;  and  if 
the  heat  be  increased,  prussic  acid  is  formed ;  after 
which  carhonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  are 
evolved,  and  the  residue  consists  of  water  containing  a 
little  oxalic  acid,  and  covered  with  a  lemon-coloured 
fat  oil.  If  dry  potassa  or  soda  be  triturated  With  albu- 
men, either  liquid  or  solid,  ammoniacal  gas  is  evolved, 
and  the  calcination  of  the  residuum  yields  an  alcaline 
prussiate. 

On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  moist  state,  albu- 
men passes  at  once  to  the  state  of  putrefaction. 

Solid  albumen  maybe  obtained  by  agitating  white  of 
csrg  with  ion  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of  alcohol. 
This  seizes  the  water  which  held  the  albumen  in  solu- 
tion; and  this  substance  is  precipitated  under  the  form 
of  white  Hocks  or  filaments,  which  cohesive  attraction 
renders  insoluble,  and  which  consequently  may  be 
freely  washed  with  water.  Albumen  thus  obtained  is 
like  ribrine,  solid,  white,  insipid,  inodorous,  denser  than 
water,  and  without  action  or  vegetable  colours  It 
dissolves  in  potassa  and  soda  more  easily  than  Sbrine  ; 
but  in  acetic  acid  and  ammonia,  with  more  difficulty. 
When  these  two  animal  principles  are  separately  dis- 
solved in  potassa,  muriatic  acid  added  to  the  albumi- 
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nous,  does  not  disturb  the  solution,  but  it  produces  a 
cloud  in  the  other. 

Fourcroy  and  several  other  chemists  have  asrribed 
the  characteristic  coagulation  of  albumen  bvheat  to  its 
oxygenation.  Hut  cohesive  attraction  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  phenomenon.  In  proportion  as  the  tern  pel  ature 
rises,  the  particles  of  water  and  albumen  recede  from 
each  other,  their  affinity  diminishes,  and  then  the  albu- 
men precipitates.  However,  by  uniting  albumen  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  we  diminish  its  coagulating 
property  to  such  a  degree,  thai  heat  renders  the  solution 
merelj  opalescent.  A  new-laid  egg  yields  a  soft  coagu- 
lum by  boiling;  but  when,  by  keeping,  a  portion  of  the 
water  Iris  transuded  so  as  to  leave  a  \  oid  space  within 
the  shell,  the  concentrated  albumen  affords  a  firm  co- 
agulum. 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  acetate  of 
alumina,  a  solution  of  which,  being  heated,  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate in  flakes,  which  re  dissolve  as  the  caloric  which 
separated  the  particles  of  acid  and  base  escapes,  or  as 
the  temperature  falls.  A  solution  containing  1-10  of 
dry  albumen  forms  by  heat  a  solid  coagulum;  but  when 
it  contains  only  1-15,  it  gives  a  glary  liquid.  (  hie  thou- 
sandth part,  however,  on  applying  heat,  occasions  opa- 
lesi  ence.  Putrid  white  of  egg,  and  the  pus  of  ulcers, 
have  a  similar  smell.  According  to  Dr.  Rostock,  a 
drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  let 
fall  into  water  containing  1-2100  of  albumen,  occasions 
a  milkiness  and  curdy  precipitate.  On  adding  a  slight 
excess  of  the  mercurial  solution  to  the  albuminous 
liquid,  and  applying  heat,  tiie  precipitate  which  falls, 
being  dried,  contains  in  every  7  parts  5  of  albumen. 
Honee  that  salt  is  the  most  delicate  test  of  this  animal 
product.  The  yellow  pitchy  precipitate  occasioned  by 
tannin,  is  brittle  when  dried,  and  not  liable  to  putrefac- 
tion. But  tannin,  or  infusion  of  galls,  is  a  much  nicer 
test  of  gelatin  than  of  albumen. 

The  cohesive  attraction  of  coagulated  albumen 
makes  it  resist  putrefaction.  In  this  stale  it  may  be 
kept  for  weeks  under  water  without  suffering  change. 
By  long  digestion  in  weak  nitric  acid,  albumen  seems 
convertible  into  gk'atin.  By  the  analysis  of  Gay  Llissac 
and  Thenard,  100  parts  of  albumen  are  formed  of  52.883 
carbon,  2:1.372  oxygen,  7. .740  hydrogen,  1.7  70.5  nitrogen  ; 
or,  in  other  terms,  of  52.883  carbon,  27.127  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  for  constituting  water, 
15.70.7  nitrogen,  and,  4.265  hydrogen  in  excess.  The 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  pile  in  high  activity  coagu- 
lates albumen;  but  if  the  pile  be  feeble,  coagulation 
goes  on  only  at  the  positive  surface.  Albumen,  in  such 
a  state  of  concentration  as  it  exists  in  serum  of  blood, 
can  dissolve  some  metallic  oxydes,  particularly  the  pro-  • 
toxideof  iron.  Orfila  has  found  white  of  egg  to  be  the 
best  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate on  the  human  stomach.  As  albumen  occasions 
precipitates  with  the  solutions  of  almost  every  metallic 
salt,  probably  it  may  act  beneficially  against  other  spe- 
cies of  mineral  poison. 

From  its  coagulability  albumen  is  of  great  iwe  in  cla- 
rifying liquids. 

It  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  property  of  render- 
ing leather  supple,  for  which  purpose  a  solution  of 
whites  of  eggs  in  water  is  used  by  leather-dressers.— 
Vre's  Cficm.  Diet. 

2.  In  botany,  the  term  albumen  is  applied  to  a  fari- 
naceous, fleshy,  or  homy  substance,  which  makes  up 
the  chief  bulk  of  some  seeds,  as  grapes,  corn,  palms, 
lilies,  never  rising  out  of  the  ground,  nor  assuming  tho 
office  of  leaves,  being  destined  solely  to  nourish  the  ger- 
minating embryo,  till  its  roots  perform  their  office.  Jn 
the  da'e  palm,  Ihis  part  is  nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  in 
mirabilia  it  is  like  wheat-flour.  It  is  wanting  in  seve- 
ral tribes  of  plants,  as  those  with  compound  or  with 
cruciform  flowers,  and  the  cucumber  or  gourd  kind, 
according  to  Gardner.  Home  few  leguminous  plants 
have  it,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  which,  like  them, 
have  cotyledons  besides.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose,  that  so  important  an  organ  is  altogether  want- 
ing, even  in  the  above-mentioned  plants.  The  farina- 
ceous matter  destined  to  nourish  their  embryos,  is  un- 
questionable lodged  in  their  cotyledons,  the  sweet  taste 
of  which,  as  they  begin  to  germinate,  often  evinces  its 
presence,  and  that  it  has  undergone  the  same  change  as 
in  barley.  The  albumen  of  the  nutmeg  is  remarkable 
for  its  eroded  variegated  appearance,  and  aromatic 
quality  ;  the  cotyledons  of  this  plant  are  very  small.— 
Smith. 
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Albumen  ovi.    Albu 
t-^oi  alius  liquor;   Ovi  candid  am  alb  amentum  ;  Via 
rcta.    The  white  of  an  egg. 

ALBURNUM.  (From  albus,  white.)  The  soft 
white  substance,  which,  in  trees,  is  found  between  the 
liber,  or  inner  bark,  and  the  wood.  In  process  of  time 
it  acquires  solidity,  becoming  itself  the  wood  While 
soft,  it  perforins  a  very  important  part  of  the  func- 
tions of  growth,  which  ceases  when  it  becomes 
hard.  A  new  circle  of  alburnum  is  annually  formed 
over  the  old,  so  that  a  transverse  section  of  the  trunk 
presents  a  pretty  correct  register  of  the  tree's  age, 
each  /.one  marking  one  year.  From  its  colour  and 
comparative  soilness,  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers,  the  udeps  arborum.  The  alburnum  is  (bund 
in  largest  quantities  in  trees  that  are  vigorous.  In  an 
oak  six  inches  in  diameter,  tills  substance  is  nearly 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  wood. 

A  LiBUS.  White.  This  term  is  applied  to  many 
parts,  from  their  white  colour ;  as  Unca  alba,  lepra 
alba,  macula  alba,  &.C. 

A'LCAHEST.  An  Arabic  word  to  express  a  uni- 
versal dissolvent,  which  was  pretended  to  by  Paracel- 
sus and  Van  Helmont.  Some  say  that  Paracelsus  first 
U  d  this  word,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  German 
words  al  and  gecst,  i.e.  all  spirit:  and  that  Van  Hel- 
mont borrowed  the  word,  and  applied  it  to  his  inven- 
tion, which  he  called  the  universal  dissolvent. 
A'LCALI.     (Arabian.)     This  word  is  spelt  indif- 

ntly  with  a  c  or  a  k.    See  Mkali. 
ALCALIZATION.    The  impregnating  any  spritu- 
ous  fluid  with  an  alcali. 

ALCANNA.     (Indian  word.)     See  Anehusa. 
A'lcaol.    The  solvent  for  the  preparation  of  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

ALCARRAZES.  A  species  of  porous  pottery 
made  in  Spain. 

ALCEA.    {Alcea,  a.  f.;  from aX/cij, ,  strength.)  The 

name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna'an  system. 

Glass,  Monadelphia;  Order,  Polyandria.    Hollyhock. 

Alcea  yE<;YPTiACA  villosa.     See  Hibiscus  Abcl- 

moschus. 

Alcea  Indica.     See  Hibiscus  Abehnoschus. 
Alcea  rosea.     Common  hollyhock.     The  (lowers 
of  this  beautiful  tree  are  said  to  possess  adstringent 
and  mucilaginous  virtues.    They  are  seldom  used  me- 
dicinally. 

Alchemia.    Sec  Alchemy. 

ALCHEMl'LLA.     (Alchemilla,  ce.  f.     So  called  be- 
cause it  was  celebrated  by  the  old  alchemists.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna'an 
-system.     Class,  Tctrandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.    La- 
dies' mantle. 

•J.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  plant  called  la- 
dies' mantle.     Sea  Alchemilla,  vulgaris. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris.  Ladies'  mantle.  This 
plant,  Alchemilla:— Foliis  lobatis  of  LhinSSUS.  was 
formerly  esteemed  as  an  adstringent  in  haemorrhages, 
lluor  albus,  &x.  given  internally.  It  is  fallen  into 
disuse. 

ALCHEMIST.  One  who  practises  the  mystical 
art  of  alchemy. 

ALCHEMY.  Alchemia;  Alchimia;  Alkima.  That 
branch  of  chemistry  which  relates  to  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  into  gold ;— the  forming  a  panacea  or 
universal  remedy,— an  alcahest,  or  universal  men- 
struum,—a  universal  ferment,  and  many  other  [ab- 
surdities. 

Alchimia.    Sec  Alchemy. 
ALCHIMI'LLA.    See  Alchemilla. 
A'i.c  iiitron.    1.  Oil  of  Juniper. 
'J.  Also  the  name  of  a  dentifrice  of  Messue. 
\  I.'HYMY.     Alchemy. 
A'LCOHOL.    SeeAlkohol 

Al  CYO'NIUM.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
Creeks  called  by  this  name.  Dioscorides  speaks  of 
live  sorts  of  it.  It  is  a  spongy  plant-like  substance, 
met  with  on  the  sea-shore,  of  different  shapes  and  co- 
lours. This  bastard  sponge  is  calcined  with  a  little 
salt,  as  a  dentifrice,  and  is  used  to  remove  spots  on 
:hc  skin. 
ALDER.     See  Betula  alnus. 

■  '.    See  Hhamnus  frangula. 
Alder  wine.     Sec  llctula  alnus. 
Aldruh.     See  Ahum. 
Alimjm.    See  Ahum. 
ALE.     Ccr,  visia ;  JJnuor  ceteris  ;  Vintm  hordca- 
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c,„  ji  A  G  rmeuted  liquor  made  from  mall  and  hop*, 
and  chiellv  ,li  .Hn-uished  from  beer,  made  from  the 
same  ingredients,  by  the  quantity  of  hops  used  therein, 
which  is  greater  in  beer,  and  therefore  renders  the 
liquor  more  bnter,  and  fitter  for  keeping.  Ale,  when 
well  fermented,  is  a  wholesome  beverage,  but  serins 
to  disa"ree  with  those  subject  to  asthma,  or  any  dis- 
order of  the  respiration,  or  irregularity  in  the  digestive 
organs.  Tne  old  dispensatories  enumerate  several 
medicated  ales,  such  as  cerevisia  oxydorica,  for  the 
eyes ,  cerevisia  antiarthritica,  against  the  gout ;  ce- 
phalica,  epileptica,  Sea,     See  Beer. 

ALEI'ON.  (AXciov,  copious.)  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  as  an  epithet  for  water. 

ALEITHA.  (From  a\u<j>u,  to  anoint.)  Any  me- 
dicated oil. 

ALKLAl'ON.  (From  aXj,  wit,  and  tXaiov,  oil.) 
Oil  beat  up  with  salt,  to  apply  to  tumours.  Galen  fre- 
quently used  it.  . 

ALE' MA.  (From  a.  priv.  and  ai^cj,  hunger.) 
Meat,  food,  or  any  thing  that  satisfies  the  api 

ALEMBIC.  (Alembicus.  Some  derive  it  from  :':< 
Arabian  particle  al,  and  a^i\\  from  a/iGanu.  to 
cend.  Avicenna  declares  it  to  be  Arabian.)  Mo 
head.  A  chemicaj  utensil  made  of  glass,  metal,  <  : 
earthenware,  and  adapted  to  receive  volatile  products 
from  retorts.  It  consists  of  a  body  to  which  is  fitted  a 
conical  head,  ami  out  of  this  head  descends  laterally  a 
beak  to  be  inserted  into  the  receiver. 

ALE'MBROTH.  (A  Chaldee  word,  importing  the 
key  of  art.)  1.  Some  explain  it  as  the  name  of  a  salt, 
sal  mercurii,  or  sal  phtiosophorum&r  artis  ;  other 
it  is  named  alembrot  and  sal  fusion's  cr  sal  Jiitonis 
Alembroth desiccatum  is  said  to  be  the  sal  tartan, 
hence  this  word  seems  to  signify  alkaline  salt,  which 
opens  the  bodies  of  metals  by  destroying  their  sulphurs, 
and  promoting  their  separation  from  the  ores.  From 
analogy,  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  effect  in  con- 
quering obstructions  and  attenuating  viscid  fluids  in 
the  human  body. 

2.  A  peculiar  earth,  probably  containing  a  fixed 
alkali,  found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  has  also  this  ai>- 
pellation. 

3.  A  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  to  which 
the  muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  is  called  sa! 
alembroth. 

Aleve'hsis.  A  species  of  ash-tree,  which  produces. 
manna. 

Ales.     (From  aXj,  salt.)    A  compound  salt. 

Aled'ron.     (From  oXew,  to  grind.)     Meal. 

ALEXANDERS      See  Smyrnium  olusatrum. 

Alexanders,  round-leaved.  See  Smyrnium  pcrjo- 
liatum. 

ALEXA'NDRIA.  (Alexandria.)  Alexandrian. 
The  hay-tree,  or  laurel,  of  Alexandria. 

Alexa'ndrium.  Kmplaslrum  viridc.  A  plaster 
described  by  Celsus,  made  with  wax,  alum,  &c 

ALEXICA'CUM.  (From  aXt|o),  to  drive  away, 
and  Kaicov,  evil.)  An  antidote  cr  amulet,  to  resist 
poison. 

ALEXIPHA'RMIC.  (Alcxipharmicum;  froniaXf^uj, 
to  expel,  and  ipap^aKov,  a  poison.)  Antiphar.nicum ; 
Caco-alcxitcria.  A  medicine  supposed  to  preserve  the 
body  against  the  power  of  poisons,  or  to  correct  or  ex- 
pel those  taken.  The  ancients  attributed  this  pro- 
perty to  some  vegetables  and  even  waters  distilled  from 
them.     The  term,  however,  is  now  very  seldom 

ALEXIPYRE'TICUM.  (From  a\c.\a>,  to  drive 
away,  and  zzvotros.  fever.)    A  febrifuge. 

ALEXIPY'RETOS.  Alcxipijn-tum.  A  remedy  for 
a  fever. 

Ale'xir.    An  elixir. 

A LEXITE'RIUM.  (Jilexiterium,  i.  n. ;  from-oX^u, 
to  expel,  and  TTjpeoi,  to  preserve.)  A  preservative  me- 
dicine  against  poison,  or  contagion. 

ALGA.    A  sea  weed. 

Am.*:.  1.  The  name  of  an  order  or  division  of  the 
class  Cryptogamia  in  the  Linna-an  system  of  plants. 
The  name  of  one  of  the  seven  families  or  natural 
tribes  into  which  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  di- 
vided by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica.  He 
defines  them  plants,  the  roots,  leaves,  and  stems  ofwnich 
are  all  in  one.  Under  this  description  are  compre- 
hended all  the  sea- weeds  and  some  other  aquatic  plants. 
'-!.  In  the  sexual  system  of  plants  Alga  constitute 
the  third  order  of  the  class,  Cryptogamia.  From  theii 
adinitting  of  little  distinction  of  root,  leaf,  or  stem,  and 
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Hie  parts  of  their  flowers  being  equally  Incapable  of 
description,  the  genera  art-  distinguished  by  the  situ- 
ation of  what  is  supposed  t<>  be  the  flowers  or  seeds, 
or  by  the  resemblance  which  the  whole  plant  bears  to 
some  other  substance. 

The  parts  of  fructification  of  the  alg:e  are  in  caly- 
cules  of  which  there  are  three  varieties  : — 

1.  Peltu,  target ;  a  ilat,  oblong  fruit,  seen  in  the  Li- 
chen caniiats. 

2.  Scutella,  the  saucer;  a  round,  hollow,  or  Hat 
fruit,  as  in  Lichen  stellaris. 

:i  Tubtrcuium,  the  tubercle:  a  hemispherical  fruit, 
observable  in  Lichen  geogrttphiens. 

In  the  fuel,  the  parts  of  fructification  are  sometimes 
In  hollow  bladders  ;  and  in  some  of  the  ulvse,  il  is  dis- 
persed through  the  whole  substance  of  the  plant. 

A'LGAROTH.  (So  called  from  Victorius  Alga- 
roth,  a  physician  of  Verona,  and  its  mventoi 
rot;  Jilgaroth;  Mercurius  vit,c;  Putvis  Jllgarothi; 
Pulvis  angclicus  •  Mercurius  mortis.  The  antimo- 
nial  part  of  the  butler  of  antimony,  separated  from 
some  of  its  acid  by  washing  it  in  water.  It  is  vio- 
lently emetic  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  and  is 
preferred  by  many  for  making  the  emetic  tartar. 

ALGE  DO.  (From  aAyoj,  pain.)  A  violent  pain 
about  the  anus,  perinsum,  testes,  urethra,  and  blad- 
der, arising  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  virulent  go- 
norrhoea.    A  term  very  seldom  used. 

ALGE'MA.  (From  a\)  cut,  to  be  in  pain.)  Jilgc- 
modis  ;  Jllgematodes.     Uneasiness;  pain  of  any  kind. 

A'LGOU.     A  sudden  dullness  or  rigour. 

Algosarkl.  The  Arabian  term  for  tire  wild  carrot. 
See  Daucus  sylvi 

Alha'gi.     "(Arabian.)      A   species  of  // 
The  leaves  are  hot  and  pungent,  the    flowers    pur- 
gative. 

Alha'ndala.  An  Arabian  name  for  the  colocynth, 
or  bitter  apple. 

Alha'sef.  (Arabian.)  Alkasaf.  A  sort  of  fetid 
pustule,  called  also  llydroa. 

A'lia  sqcilla  (From  aX<os,  belonging  to  the  sea, 
and  GKiWa,  a  shrimp.)  The  prawn.  A  species  of 
the  genus  cancer. 

A'lica.  (From  alo,  to  nourish  )  In  general  signi- 
fication, a  grain,  a  sort  of  food  admired  by  the  ancients. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  a  grain  or  a  preparation 
of  some  kind  thereof. 

Alicastrlm.  (From  alien,  as  sitiqltastrilm  from 
siliuua.)     A  kind  of  bread  mentioned  by  Celsus. 

Alices.  (From  aXiiJw,  to  sprinkle.)  Little  red 
spots  in  the  skin,  which  precede  the  eruption  of  pus- 
tules in  the  small-pox. 

Aliena'tio  mentis.     Estrangement  of  the  mind. 

ALiEXA'TION.    (Alienatio ;   from  - 
estrange.)     A  term  applied  to  any  wandering  of  the 
mind. 

ALIE.VA'TUS.  Alienated.  A  leaf  is  so  termed 
when  the  first  leaves  give  way  to  others  totally  differ- 
ent from  them,  and  the  natural  habit  of  the  genus,  as 
is  the  case  in  many  of  the  mimosa;  from  New  Holland. 

ALIFO  RMIS.  Alaeform,  or  wing-like.  A  name 
given  by  anatomists  and  naturalists  to  some  parts  from 
their  supposed  resemblance,  as  aliform  muscles,  <Scc. 
See  Marformis. 

ALLMEXT.  {Mimentum  ;  from  alo,  to  nourish.) 
The  name  of  aliment  is  given  generally  to  every  sub- 
stance, which  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  is  capable  by  itself  of  affording  nou- 
rishment. In  this  sense  an  aliment  is  extracted  neces- 
sarily from  vegetables  or  animals  :  for  only  those 
bodies  that  have  possessed  life  are  capable  of  serving 
usefully  in  the  nutrition  of  animals  during  a  certain 
time.  This  manner  of  regarding  aliments  appears 
rather  too  confined.  Why  refuse  the  name  of  ali- 
ments to  substances  which,  in  reality,  cannot  of  them- 
selves afford  nourishment,  but  which  contribute  effica- 
ciously to  nutrition,  since  they  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  organs,  and  of  the  animal  fluids?  Such 
are  the  mmiate  of  soda,  the  oxyde  of  iron,  silicia,  and 
particularly  water,  which  is  found  in  such  abundance 
in  the  bodies  of,  animals,  and  is  so  necessary  to  them. 
It  appears  preferable  to  consider  as  an  aliment  every 
substance  which  can  serve  in  nutrition  ;  establishing, 
however,  the  important  distinction  between  substances 
which  can  nourish  of  themselves,  and  those  which  are 
useful  to  nutrition  only  in  concert  with  the  former. 

In  respect  to  their  nature,  aliments  are  different 
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from  each  other,  by  the  proximate  principles  wlilcfc 

pred inatc  in  their  composition.    They  may  be  dis- 

tinLrui>iied  into  nine  classes  :-- 

l>i,  Farinaceous  aliments,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rice,  rye,  maize,  potato,  sago,  salep,  peas,  haricots, 
lentils,  &c. 

3d,  Mucilaginous  aliments :  carrots,  sateafy,  (goats 

beard)   beetroot,   turnip,   asparagus,  cabbage,   lettuce, 

artichoke,  cardoons,  pompions,  melons,  &c. 

3d,  Sweet  aliments:  the  different  sorts  of  sugar 
figs,  dates,  dried  grapes,  apricots,  &c. 

4th,  Acidulous  aliments;  oranges,  gooseberries, 
(berries,  peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries,  mulberries, 
grapes,  prunes,  pears,  apples,  sorrel,  &c. 

5th,  Patty  and  oily  aliments:  cocoa,  olives,  sweet 

almonds,  nuts,  walnuts,  the  animal  fats,  the  oils, 
butter,  &C. 

6th,  Caseous  aliments:  the  different  sorts  of  milk, 

cheese,  &C. 

?th,  Gelatinous  aliments:  the  tendons,  the  aponeu 
rosis,  the  chorion,  the  cellular  membrane,  young  ani 
mals,  &c. 

8th,  Albuminous  aliments:  the  brain,  the  nerves, 
ce.L's,  &c. 

5th,  Fibrinous  aliments:  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of 
different  animals. 

We  might  add  to  this  list   a  groat  number  of  sub- 

stances  that  ore  employed  as  medicines,  but  which 

doubtless  are  nutritive,  at  least  in  some  of  their  im- 
mediate principles ;  such  are  manna,  tamarinds,  tin 
/nilji  of  cassia,  the  extracts  and  saps  of  vegetables,  tin: 
animal  or  vegetable  decoctions. 

Among  aliments  there  are  few  employed  such  a« 
nature  presents  them  ;  they  are  generally  prepared, 
and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  suitable  to  the 
action  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  preparations 
which  they  undergo  are  infinitely  various,  according 
to  thesortof  aliment,  the  people,  the  climates,  customs, 
tin'  degree  of  civilization:  even  fashion  is  not  without 
its  influence  on  the  art  of  preparing  aliments. 

in  the  hand  of  the  skilful  cook,  alimentary  sub- 
stances almost  entirely  change  their  nature: — form, 
consistence,  odour,  taste,  colour,  composition,  &c, 
every  thing  is  so  modified  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  delicate  tastes  to  recognise  the  original  substance 
of  certain  dishes. 

The  useful  object  of  cookery  is  to  render  aliments 
agreeable  to  the  senses,  and  of  easy  digestion  ;  but  it 
rarely  stops  here:  frequently  with  people  advanced  in 
civilization  its  object  is  to  excite  delicate  palates,  or 
difficult  tastes,  or  to  please  vanity  Then,  far  from 
being  a  useful  art,  it  becomes  a  real  scourge,  which 
occasions  a  great  number  of  diseases,  and  has  fre- 
quently brought  on  premature  death. 

We  understand  by  drink,  a  liquid  which,  being  in- 
troduced into  the  digestive  organs,  quenches  thirst, 
and  so  by  this  repairs  the  habitual  losses  of  our  fluid 
humours:  the  drinks  ought  to  be  considered  as  real 
aliments. 

The  drinks  nre  distinguished  by  their  chemical  com- 
position : — 

1-t,  Water  of  different  sorts,  spring  water,  river  wa 
ter,  water  of  wells,  &.c. 

'Jd,  The  juices  and  infusions  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals,   juices  of  lemon,  of  gooseberries,   whey,   tea, 

icC. 

3d,  Fermented  liquors  :  the  different  sorts  of  wine, 
beer,  cider,  perry,  &c. 

4th,  The  alcoholic  liquors:  brandy,  alcohol,  ether 
rum,  sack,  ratatia. 

ALIMENTARY  .Olimaitarius.  Nourishing  or 
belonging  to  food. 

Alimentary  canal.  Canalia  alimrnlarius.  Ali- 
mentary duct.  A  name  given  to  the  whole  of  those 
passages  which  the  food  passes  through  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  This  dtict  may  be  said  to  be  the 
true  characteristic  of  an  animal;  there  being  no  ani- 
mal without  it,  and  whatever  has  it,  being  properly 
ranged  under  the  class  of  animals.  Plants  receive  their 
nourishment,  by  the  numerous  fibres  of  their  roots,  bu! 
have  no  common  receptacle  for  digesting  the  food  re 
ceived,  or  for  carrying  off  the  excrements.  But  in  all, 
even  the  lowest  degree  of  animal  life,  we  may  observe 
a  stomach,  if  not  also  intestines,  even  where  we  cannot 
perceive  the  least  formation  of  any  organs  of  the 
senscN,  unless  that  ce  Tinion  one  of  feeling,  aa  in 
ovstcrs. 
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AtoiKHTARV  duct.    1.  The  alimentary  canal.    See 
Alimentary  canal. 
2.  The  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes  so  called.    See 

Thnracic  duct. 

Aijmos.     Common  liquorice. 

A' LI  MUM.     A  species  of  arum. 

Alipa'sma.  (Prom  aXafyu,  to  anoint.)  An  oint- 
ment rubbed  upon  the  body  to  prevent  sweating. 

Alipow.  A  species  of  turbith,  found  near  Mount 
Ceti,  in  Languedoc.  It  is  a  powerful  purgative,  used 
instead  of  senna,  but.  is  much  more  active." 

ALI'PT^E.  (From  aAcd^u,  to  anoint.)  Those  who 
anointed  persons  after  bathing. 

JSlisanders.    The  same  as  alexanders. 

ALI'SMA.  (jllisma;  from  aX;,  the  sea.)  Tile 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liiiuaan  system. 
Class,  Hexandria;  Order,  Polygyria.  Water-plantain. 

Alisma  plajjtago  aquatica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  water-plantain,  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

A'mt.    Mith.    Asafcetida. 

A'lkahat  qlaube'ri.     An  alkaline  salt. 

A'i.kahest.  An  imaginary  universal  menstruum, 
or  solvent.     See  Alcahest. 

A'lk.wikst  glauee'iu.     An  alkaline  salt. 

ALKALESCENT.  Jllkalcsccns.  Any  substance 
in  which  alkaline  properties  are  beginning  to  be  deve- 
loped, or  to  predominate,  is  so  termed. 

A'LKALI.  (.ilniU,  In  Arabic,  signifies  burnt;  or 
from  al  and  kali,  i.  e.  the  essence,  or  the  whole  of 
kali,  the  plant  from  which  it  was  originally  prepared, 
though  now  derived  from  plants  of  every  kind,  .ilcali ; 
alifi  ;  alufor;  alafort ;  calcadis. 

Alkalies  may  be  defined,  those  bodies  winch  com- 
bine with  acids,  so  as  to  neutralize  or  impair  their  ac- 
tivity, and  produce  salts.  Acidity  and  alkalinity  are 
two  correlative  terms  of  one  species  of  com- 
bination. When  Lavoisier  introduced  oxygen  as  the 
acidifying  principle,  Morveau  proposed  hydrogen  as 
the  alkallfying  principle,  from  its  being  a  constituent 
of  volatile  alcali  or  ammonia.  But  the  splendid  dis- 
covery by  Sir  H.  Davy,  of  the  metallic  basis  of  potassa 
and  soda,  and  of  their  conversion  into  alkalies,  by  com- 
bination with  oxygen,  has  banished  forever  that  hypo- 
thetical conceit.  It  is  the  mode  in  which  the  consti- 
tuents are  combined,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the 
constituents  themselves,  which  gives  rise  to  the  acid 
or  alkaline  condition.  Rome  metals  combined  with 
oxygen  in  one  proportion,  produce  a  body  possess- 
ed of  alkaline  properties;  in  another  proportion,  of 
acid  properties.  And  on  the  other  hand,  ammonia 
and  prussic  acid  prove  that  both  the  alkaline  and  acid 
conditions  can  exist  independent  of  oxygen.  These 
observations,  by  generalizing  our  notions  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  have  rendered  the  definitions  of  them  very 
imperfect.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  a  limit  between 
the  acids  and  alkalies  is  still  increased,  when  we  find 
a  body  sometimes  performing  the  functions  of  an  acid, 
sometimes  of  an  alkali.  Nor  can  we  diminish  this 
difficulty  by  having  recourse  to  the  beautiful  law  dis- 
covered by  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  oxygen  and  acids  go  to 
the  positive  pole,  and  hydrogen  alkalies,  and  inflam- 
mable bases  to  the  negative  pole.  We  cannot  in  fact 
give  the  name  of  acid  to  all  the  bodies  which  go  to  the 
first  of  these  poles,  and  that  of  alkali  to  those  that  go 
to  the  second  ;  and  if  we  wished  to  define  the  alkalies 
by  bringing  into  view  their  electric  energy,  i!  would  be 

to  compare  them  with  the  electri 
which  is  opposite  to  them.  Thus  We  are  always  re- 
duced to  define  alkalinity  by  the  property  which  it  has 
of  saturating  acidity,  because  alkalinity  and  acidity 
arc  two  correlative  and  inseparable  terms.  M.  Cay 
Lussac  conceives  the  alkalinity  which  the  metallic 
oxides  enjoy,  to  be  the  result  of  two  opposite  properties, 
the  alkallfying  property  of  the  metal,  and  the  acidifying 
of  oxygen,  modified  both  by  the  combination  and  by 
th"  proportions. 

The  alkalies  maybe  arranged  into  three  classes: 
1st,  Those  which  consist  of  a  metallic  basis  combined 
with  oxygen.  These  are  three  in  number,  potassa, 
soda,  and  lithia.  2d,  That  which  contains  no  oxygen, 
viz,  ammonia.  3d,  Those  containing  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon.  In  this  class  we  have  aconita,  alro- 
pia,  brucia,  eicuta,  datura,  delphia,  hyosciama,  mor- 
phia, strychnia,  and  perhaps  some  other  trul 
ill  alkalies.  The  order  of  vegetable  alkalies  maybe 
as  numerous  as  that  of  vegetable  acids,  The  earths, 
lime  batytes,  and  strontites,  w<  re  i  moiled  among  the 
11 
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alkalies  by  Fourcroy,  but  they  have  1  con  kept  apart  by 
other  systematic  writers,  and  are  called  alkaline eart'.is. 

Besides  neutralizing  acidity,  and  thereby  giving  birth 
to  salts,  the  first  four  alkalies  having  the  following  pro- 
perties:— 

1st,  They  change  the  purple  colour  of  many  vegela 
bles  to  a  green,  the  reds  to  a  purple,  and  the  yellows  to 
a  brown.  If  the  purple  have  been  reddened  by  acid, 
alkalies  restore  the  purple. 

2d,  They  possess  this  power  on  vegetable  colours 
after  being  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  by  which 
criterion  they  are  distinguishable  trom  the  akalinc 
earths. 

3d,  They  have  an  acrid  and  urinous  taste. 

4th,  They  are  powerful  solvents  or  con  isives  (if 
animal  matter  ;  with  which,  as  well  as  with  oils  ir. 
lay  combine,  so  as  to  produce  neutrality. 
j'hev  are  decomposed,  or  volatilized,  at  a  strong 
red  heat. 

6th,  They  combine  with  water  in  every  proportion, 
and  .also  largely  with  alcohol. 

7th,  Thev  continue  to  be  soluble  in  water  when  neu 
tralized  with  carbonic  acid  ;  while  the  alkaline  earths 
thus  become  insoluble. 

It  is  medless  to  detail  at  length  Dr.  Murray's  specu 
on  alkalinity.  They  seem  to  flow  from  a  pa. 
tial  view  of  chemical  phenomena.  According  to  him 
either  oxygen  or  hydrogen  may  generate  alkalinity, 
but  the  combination  of  both  principles  is  necessary  tc 
give  this  condition  its  utmost  energy  "Tims  the 
class  of  alkalies  will  exhibit  the  same  relations  as  the 
class  of  acids.  Some  are  compounds  of  a  base  with 
oxygen  ;  such  arc  the  greater  number  of  the  metallic 
oxydes,  and  probably  of  the  earths.  Ammonia  is  a 
compound  of  a  base  with  hydrogen.  Potassa.  soda, 
barytes,  strontites,  and  probably  lime,  are  compounds 
of  bases  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  :  and  these  last, 
like  the  analogous  order  among  the  acids,  possess  the 
highest  power."  Now,  perfectly  dry  and  caustic  ba 
rytes,  lime,  and  strontites,  as  well  as  the  dry  potassa 
and  soda  obtained  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard.  are 
not  inferior  in  alkaline  power  to  the  same  bodies  after 
they  are  slacked  or  combined  with  water.  100  parts 
of  lime  destitute  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  pure  oxyde  of 
calcium,  neutralize  78  parts  of  carbonic  acid.  But  132 
parts  of  Dr.  Murray's  strongest  lime,  that  is,  the  hy- 
drate, are  required  to  produce  the  same  alkaline  effect. 
If  we  ignite  nitrate  of  barytes,  we  obtain,  as  is  well 
known,  a  perfectly  dry  barytes,  or  protoxide  of  bari- 
um ;  but  if  we  ignite  crystallized  barytes,  we  obtain 
the  same  alkaline  earth  combined  with  a  prime  equi- 
valent of  water.  These  two  different  stales  of  barytes 
were  demonstrated  by  M.  Berthollet  in  an  excellent 
paper  published  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
D'Arcueil,  so  far  back  as  1609.  '-The  fust  barytes," 
(that  from  crystallized  barytes)  says  he,  '<  presents  all 
the  characters  of  a  combination  ;  it  is  engaged  with  a 
substance  which  diminish':*  its  action  on  other  bodies 
which  renders  it  more  fusible,  and  which  gives  it  by 
fusion  the  appearance  of  glass.  This  substance  is  no- 
thing else  but  water;  but  in  fact,  by  adding  a  little 
«  aier  to  the  second  barytes  (that  from"  ignited  nitrate) 
and  by  urging  it  at  the  lire,  we  give  it  the  properties 
of  the  tirst."  Page 47,  lu)  parts  of  barytes  void  of 
hydrogen,  or  dry  barytes,  neutralize  28  1-2  of  dry  car- 
bonic acid.  Whereas  ill  2-3  parts  of  the  hydrate, 
or  what  Dr.  Murray  has  styled  the  most  energetic,  are 
required  to  produce  the  same  effect.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
hydrogen  Which  combines  with  the  pure  bur\  ii,-  earth 
hut  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  state  of  water.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  that  when  carbonic  acid  and  that  hv- 
inite,  the  exact  quantity  of  water  is  disengaged. 
The  protoxide  of  barium,  or  pure  barytes,  has  never 
been  combined  with  hydrogen  by  any  chemist  —Crc's 

A i  k.w.i  ousTter-M.     Caustic  alkali.     An  alkali  is 
a  when  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  it  usually 
contains,  tor  it  then  becomes  more  caustic,  and  more 
violent  in  its  action. 

Mkali,  caustic  volatile.     Pec  .immonia. 

ali,  phlogisticattd.     Prussian  alkali.     When  a 

fixed  alkali  is  ignited  with  bullock's  blood,  or  other 

animal  substances,  and  lixiviated,  it  is  found  to  be  in 

are  saturated  with  prussic  acid  :  from  the 

formerly  adopted  respecting  this  combination' 

it  was  called  phlogisticated  alkali. 

Alkali  fixum.    Fixed  alkali,    '''hose  alkalies  are 
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»o  called  that  emit  no  characteristic  smell,  ai 

be  volatilized,  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty.    Two 

kinds  of  fixed  alkalies  have  only  hitherto  been  made 

known,  namely  potassa  and  soda.    See  Potass  a  and 

Soda. 

Alkali,  fossile.     See  Soda. 

Alkali,  mineral.     See 

Alkali,  Prussian.    See  Alkali,  phlogisticated. 

Alkali,  vegetable.     See  Potassa. 

Alkali,  volatile.     See  Ammonia. 

ALKALI'NA.  Alkalinea.  A  class  of  Bubstancca 
described  by  Cullen  as  comprehending  the  substances 
Otherwise  termed  anl&cida.  They  consist  of  alkalies, 
and  other  substances  which  neutralize  acids.  The 
principal  alkaiines  in  use,  are  the  carbonates  and  sub- 
carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  the  subcartt 
ammonia,  lime-water,  chalk,  magnesia  and  its  car- 
bonate. 

ALKALIZATIOX.  Alkalitatio.  The  impreg- 
nating any  thing  with  an  alkaline  salt,  as  spirit  of 
wine,  &c. 

ALKALOMETER.  The  name  of  an  instrument 
for  determining  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  commercial 
potas:>a  and  soda. 

A  lkankt.  (Alkatiak,  a  reed,  Arabian.)  See  .ln- 
chusa  tinctoria. 

Alka'nna.    See  Avchusa. 

Alka'nna  vera.     See  I.aiesonia  inermis. 

ALKEKE'NGI.  (Arabian.)  The  winter-cherry. 
See  Pkysalis  alkekengi. 

ALKE  R.MES.  A  term  borrowed  from  the  Arabs, 
denoting  a  celebrated  remedy,  of  the  form  and  consist- 
ence of  a  confection,  whereof  the  kermes  is  the  basis. 
See  Kermes. 

Alkima.    See  Alchemy. 

A  LKOIIOL.  (An  Arabian  word,  which 
Utimony  :  so  called  from  the  usage  of  the  Eastern 
adies  to  paint  their  eyebrows  with  antimony,  reduced 
Ki  a  most  subtile  powder ;  whence  it  at  la?t  came  to 
signify  any  thing  exalted  to  its  highest  perfection.) 
Atcoliul ;  Alkol;  Spiritus  vinosus  rectijicatus ;  Spi- 
ritus viui  rectijicatus;  spiritus  vini  concentratus ; 
Spiritas  rini  rectificatissimus. 

1.  This  term  is  applied  in  strictness  only  to  the  pure 
spirit  obtainable  by  distil'ation  and  subsequent  rectifi- 
cation from  all  liquids  that  have  undergone  vinous 
fermentation,  and  from  none  but  such  as  are  suscepti- 
ble of  it.  iiut  it  is  commonly  used  to  signify  this  spirit 
more  or  less  imperfectly  freed  from  water,  in  the  stale 
in  which  it  is  usually  met  with  in  the  shops,  and  in 
which,  as  it  was  first  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  it  was  iong  distinguished  by  the  name  of  spirit 
of  wine.  At  present  it  is  extracted  chiefly  from  grain 
or  molasses  in  Europe,  and  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cane  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  in  the  diluted  state  in 
which  it  commonly  occurs  in  trade,  constimh  s  the 
basis  of  the  several  spirituous  liquors  called  brandy, 
rum,  gin,  whiskey,  and  cordials,  however  variously 
denominated  or  disguised. 

As  we  are  not  able  to  compound  alkohol  imme- 
diately from  its  ultimate  constituents,  we  have  recourse 
to  the  process  of  fermentation,  by  which  its  principles 
are  first  extricated  from  the  substances  in  which  they 
were  combined,  and  then  united  into  a  new  compound  ; 
to  distillation,  by  which  this  new  compound,  the  alko- 
hol, is  separated  in  a  state  of  dilution  with  water,  and 
contaminated  with  essential  oil;  and  to  rectification, 
by  which  it  is  ultimately  freed  from  these. 

It  appears  to  oe  essential  to  the  fermentation  of 
alkohol,  that  the  fermenting  fluid  should  contain  sac- 
charine matter,  which  is  indispensable  to  that  species 
of  fermentation  called  vinous.  In  Fiance,  where  a 
great  deal  of  wine  is  made,  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vintage,  that  is  too  weak  to  be  a 
saleable  commodity,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  subject 
this  wine  to  distillation,  in  Older  to  draw  off  the  spirit ; 
and  as  the  essential  oil  that  rises  in  this  process  is  of  a 
more  pleasant  flavour  than  that  of  malt  or  molasses, 
the  French  brandies  are  preferred  to  any  other ;  though 
even  in  the  flavour  of  these  there  is  a  difference,  ac- 
aording  to  the  wine  from  which  they  are  produced.  In 
the  West  Indies  a  spirit  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane,  which  is  highly  impregnated  with  its 
essential  oil,  and  well  known  by  the  name  of  rum. 
The  distillers  in  this  country  use  grain,  or  molasses, 
whence  they  distinguish  the  products  by  the  name  of 
Kalt  spirits,  am'  molasses  spirits.    It  is  said  that  a 


very  good  spirit  maybe  extracted  from  the  husks  of 
gooseberries  or  currants, after  wine  has  been  made 
from  them. 

As  the  process  of  malting  developes  the  saccharin* 
principle  of  grain,  u  would  appear  to  render  it  fitter  foi 
the  purpose  ;  though  it  is  the  common  practice  to  u^ 
«  ith  one  of  malt.  For 
this  two  reasons  may  be  assigned  :  by  using  raw  grain, 
the  expense  of  malting  is  sa\  ed,  as  well  as  the  duty  on 
malt  ;  and  the  process  of  malting  requires  som 
of  attention,  since,  if  it  be  carried  too  far,  part  of  the 
saccharine  matter  is  lost,  and  if  it  be  Stopped  loo  scon, 

tb.is  matter  «  ill  not  he  wholly  develo] 

the  malt  be  dried  too  quickly,  or  by  any  unequal  heat, 
the  spirit  it  yields  Will  be  less  in  quantity,  and  more 
unpleasant  In  flavour.  Another  objeel  of  economical 
consideration  Is,  what  main  will  afford  the  n 
in  proportion  to  iis  price,  as  well  as  the  best  in  quality. 
Barley  appears  to  produce  less  spirit  than  wheal ;  and 
if  three  parts  of  law  wheat  be  mixed  with  one  of 
malted  barley,  tl  said  hi  be  particularly 

line.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  distillers  in  Holland 
for  producing  a  spirit  of  the  finest  quali  |  ,  bui  in  Kit- 
land  they  aie  expressly  prohibited  from  using  more 
than  one  part  of  wheat  to  two  of  other  grain.  Rye, 
however,  affords  still  more  spirit  than  wheat. 

Other  articles  have  been  employed,  though  not  go 
ne rally,  for  the  fabrication  of  spirit,  as  can 
poiatoes  ;  and  we  are  lately  informed  by  Professor 
Proust,  that  from  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree  he  has  uh 
tained  good  brandy  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  from 
rive  pounds  of  the  dried  fruit. 

To  obtain  pure  alkohol,  different  procesi 
been  recommended ;  but  the  purest  rectified  spirit  ob- 
tained as  above;  described,  being  that  wiiiih  is  leas! 
contaminated  with  foreign  matter,  should  be  employed. 
Rouelle  recommends  to  draw  off  half  the  spirit  in  a 
water  bath;  to  rectify  this  twice  more,  drawing  oil 
two-thirds  each  time;  to  add  water  to  this  alkohol, 
which  will  turn  it  milky  by  separating  the  essential 
oil  remaining  in  it ;  to  distil  the  spirit  from  this  water; 
and  finally  rectify  it  by  one  more  distillation. 

I3aim.e  sets  apart  the  first  running,  when  about  a 
fourth  is  come  over,  and  continues  the  distillation  till 
he  has  drawn  off  about  as  much  more,  or  till  the  liquor 
runs  oil'  milky.  The  last  running  he  puis  into  the 
still  again,  and  mixes  the  fust  half  of  what  comes 
over  with  the  preceding  fust  product.  This  pi 
again  repeated,  and  all  the  first  products  being  mixed 
together,  are  distilled  afresh.  When  about  halt  the 
liquor  is  come  over,  this  is  to  be  set  apart  as  pure 
alkohol. 

Alkohol  in  this  state,  however,  is  rot  so  pure  as 
when,  to  use  the  language  of  the  old  chemists,  it  has 
hlcgmated,  or  still  further  freed  from  water, 
by  means  id  some  alkaline  salt.  Boerhaave  recom- 
mended, fortius  purpose,  the  muriate  of  soda,  deprived 
of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  heat,  and  added  hot 
to  the  spirit.  But  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  is  pre- 
ferable. About  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the  alkohol 
should  be  added  to  it  In  a  glass  vessel,  well  shaken, 
and  then  suffered  to  subside.  The  salt  will  be  moist- 
ened by  l be  water  absorbed  from  the  alkohol;  which 
being  decanted,  more  of  the  stilt  is  to  be  added,  and 
this  18  to  be  continued  till  the  salt  tails  dry  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.  The  alkohol  in  this  state  will  be 
reddened  by  a  portion  of  the  pure  potassa,  Which  it 
will  hold  in  solution,  from  which  it  must  be  freed  by 
distillation  in  a  water  bath.  Dry  miniate  of  lime  may 
be  substituted  advantageously  for  the  alkali. 

As  alkohol  is  much  lighter  than  water,  i; 
gravity  is  adopted  as  the  t>-st  of  its  purity.  Fourcioy 
considers  it  as  rectified  to  the  highest  point  when  its 
specific  gravity  is  829,  that  of  water  being  1UU0;  and 
perhaps  this  is  nearly  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  by  the 
process  of  Rouelle  or  Iiaume  simply.  Bories  found 
the  tirst  measure  that  came  over  from  twenty  ol  spin, 
at  Kili  to  be  820,  at  the  temperature  of  71"  F.  Si! 
Charles  Blagden,  by  the  addition  of  alkali,  brought  i 
to  813,  at  CO"  F.  Chaussier  professes  to  have  reduce* 
it  to  798 ;  but  he  gives  9fl8.:)5  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
water.  Lou  itz  asserts  that  he  lias  obtained  it  at  ?Ul 
by  adding  as  much  alkali  as  nearly  to  absorb  the  spirit 
but  the  temperature  is  not  indicated.  In  the  shops,  i- 
is  about  835  or  840:  according  to  the  Loudon  College 
it  should  be815. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  undertaking  to  determine 
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Hit  slieiu;h  or  relative  value  o'  spirits,  even  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  for  commer.ial  purposes.  The  fol- 
towiiuj  requisites  must  be  obtained  before  this  can  be 

well  done  :  rhe  specific  gwity  of  a  certain  number  of 
mixtuies  ul'  alkofiol  and  water  must  be  taken  so  near 
each  other,  as  that  the  intermediate  specific  gravities 
may  not  perceptib!/  differ  from  those  deduced  from 
the  supposition  of  a  mere  mixture  of  the  liuids;  the 
expansions  or  variations  of  specific  gravity  in  these 
mixtures  mil.--,  be  determined  aidilferent  temperatures; 
easy  Uiethod  must  lie  contrived  of  determining 
the  presence  and  quantity  of  saccharine  or  oleaginous 
matter  which  the  spirit  may  hold  in  solution,  and  the 
effect  of  such  solution  on  the  specUic  gravity;  and 
laeiiy,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  must  be  ascer- 
'yiued  by  a  proper  floating  instrument  with  a  graduated 
stem  or  set  of  weights;  or,  which  may  be  more  con- 
venient, witli  both. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  property  of  al- 
kohol, is  its  solubility  or  combination  in  all  proportions 
With  water;  a  property  possessed  by  no  other  com- 
bustible substance,  except  the  acetic  spirit  obtained  by 
distilling  the  dry  acetates.  Whet:  it  is  burned  in  a 
chimney  which  communicates  with  the  worm-pipe  of 
a  distilling  apparatus,  the  product,  which  is  condensed, 
is  found  to  consist  of  water,  which  exceeds  the  spirit 
in  weight  about  one-eighth  part;  or  more  accurately, 
100  parts  of  alkohol,  by  combustion,  yield  136  of 
water.  If  alkohol  be  burned  in  closed  vessels  with 
vital  air,  the  product  is  found  to  be  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  Whence  it  is  inferred  that  alkohol  con- 
sists of  hydrogen,  united  either  to  carbonic  acid,  or  its 
aciditiabte  base;  and  that  the  oxygen  uniting  on  tin? 
one  part  with  the  hydrogen,  forms  water ;  and  on  the 
other  with  the  base  of  the  carbonic  acid,  forms  that 
acid. 

The  most  exact  experiments  on  this  subject  are 
those  recently  made  by  De  Saussure.  The  alkohol  he 
used  had,  at  u-2.8",  a  specific  gravity  or  0.830.2 ;  and  by 
Rich  tor's  proportions,  it  consists  of  13.8  water,  anil 
85.2  of  absolute  alkohol.  The  vapour  of  alkohol  was 
made  to  traverse  a  narrow  porcelain  tube  ignited  , 
from  which  the  products  passed  along  a  glass  tube 
about  six  feel  ill  length,  refrigerated  by  ice.  A  little 
charcoal  was  deposited  in  the  porcelain,  and  a  trace  of 
oil  in  the  glass  tube.  The  resulting  gas  being  ana- 
lyzed in  an  exploding  eudiometer,  with  oxygen,  was 
found  to  resolve  itsell  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Three  volumes  of  oxygen  disappeared  for  every  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  produced;  a  proportion 
which  obtains  in  the  analysis  by  oxygenation  of  Ole- 
fiant gas.  Now,  us  nothing  resulted  but  a  combustible 
gas  ol  ibis  peculiar  constitution,  and  condensed  water 
equal  to  i(WIM0tJ4  of  the  original  weight  of  the  alkohol, 
we  may  conclude  that  vapour  of  water  and  oleliam 
gas  are  the  sole  constituents  of  alkohol.  Subtracting 
the  1:1.8  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  alkohol  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment,  the  absolute  alcohol  of  Kleiner 
will  consist  of  13.7  hydrogen,  .r>l.'.'8  carbon,  and  34.32 
oxygen.  Hence  Gay  Lussac  infers,  that  alkohol,  in 
vapour,  is  composed  of  one  volume  defiant  gas,  and 
one  volume  of  the  vapour  of  water,  condensed  by  che- 
mical affinity  into  one  volume. 

Thcsp.  gr.  of  olefiant  gas  is 0.0780-1 

of  aqueous  vapour  is O.Gi'iOO 

Sum=l.G03U4 

And  alkoholic  vapour  is=1.6133 

These  numbers   approach  nearly  to  those  which 

would  result  from  two  prime  equivalents  of  olefiant 

gas,  combined  with  one  of  water ;  or  ultimately,  three 

of  hydrogen,  two  of  carbon,  and  one  of  oxygen. 

The  mutual  action  between  alkohol  and  acids  pro- 
bices  a  light,  volatile,  and  inflammable  substance, 
culled  tether.  Pure  alkalies  unite  wilh  spirit  of  wine, 
and  form  alkaline  tinctures.  Few  of  the  neutral  suits 
unite  with  this  fluid,  except  such  as  contain  ammonia. 
The  carbonated  fixed  alkalies  are  not  soluble  in  it. 
From  tin;  strong  attraction  which  exists  between  alko- 
hol and  Water,  it  unites  with  this  last  in  saline  solu- 
tions, and  in  most  cuses  precipitates  the  salt  This  is 
a  pleasing  experiment,  which  never  fails  to  surprise 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  chemical  effects. 
If,  for  example,  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre  in  water 
tie  taken,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  spirit  of  wine 
ue  poured  upon  it,  the  mixture  will  constitute  a  weaker 
spirit,  which  is  incapable  of  holding  the  nitre  in  solu- 
4V 
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tion  ;  it  therefore  falls  to  the  bottom  instantly,  In  the 
form  of  minute  ct 

The  degree  of  solubility  of  many  neutral  salts  in 
alkohol  have  been  ascertained  by  experiments  made 
by  Macquer,  of  which  an  account  is  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy. 

All  deliquescent  salts  are  soluble  in  alkohol.  Alko- 
hol holding  the  strontitic  salts  in  solution,  gives  a  flame 
of  a  rich  purple.  The  cupreous  salts  and  boracic  acid 
give  a  green  ;  the  soluble  calcareous,  a  reddish  ;  the 
biirytic,  a  yellowish. 

The  alkohol  of  0.S23  lias  been  subjected  in  a  cold  of 
—  !)1('  without  congealing. 

When  potassium  and  sodium  are  put  in  contacl  with 
the  strongest  alkohol,  hydrogen  is  evolved.  When 
chlorine  is  made  to  pass  through  alkohol  in  a  Woolfe's 
apparatus,  there  is  a  mutual  action.  Water,  an  oily- 
looking  substance,  muriatic  acid,  a  little  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonaceous  matter,  are  the  products.  This  oily 
substance  does  not  redden  turnsole,  though  its  analysis 
by  heat  shows  it  to  contain  muriatic  acid.  It  is  white, 
denser  than  water,  litis  a  cooling  taste  analogous  \o 
mint,  and  a  peculiar,  but  not  a-thereous  odour.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  alkohol,  hut  scarcely  in  water.  The 
strongest  alkalies  hardly  operate  on  it. 

It  was  at  one  lime  maintained,  that  alkohol  did  not 
exist  in  wines,  but  was  generated  and  evolved  by  the 
heat  of  distillation.  On  this  subject  Gay  Lussac  made 
some  decisive  experiments.  He  agitated  wine  with 
lifharge  in  fine  powder,  till  the  liquid  became  as  limpid 
as  water,  and  then  saturated  it  with  subcarbonate  of 
potassa.  The  alkohol  immediately  separated  and 
floated  on  the  top.  He  distilled  another  portion  of 
wine  in  vacuo,  at  50°  Fahr.,  a  temperature  considera- 
bly below  that  of  fermentation.  Alkohol  came  over. 
Mr.  Brande  proved  the  same  position  by  satutating 
wine  with  suhacetate  of  lead,  and  adding  potassa. 

Adern  and  Duportal  have  substituted  for  the  redis- 
tillations used  in  converting  wine  or  beer  into  alkohol, 
a  single  process  of  meat  elegance.  From  the  capital 
of  the  still  a  tube  is  led  into  a  large  copper  recipient. 
This  is  joined  by  a  second  tube  to  a  second  recipient, 
and  so  on  through  a  series  of  four  vessels,  arranged 
like  a  Woolfe's  apparatus.  The  last  vessel  communi- 
cates with  tiie  worm  of  the  first  refrigeratory.  This, 
the  body  of  the  still,  and  the  two  recipients  nearest  it* 
are  charged  with  the  wine  or  fermented  liquor.  When 
ebullition  takes  place  in  the  still,  the  vapour  issuin-r  front 
it  communicates  soon  the  boiling  temperature  to  the 
liquor  in  the  two  recipients.  From  these  the  volatilized 
alkohol  will  rise  and  pass  into  the  third  vessel,  which 
is  empty.  Alter  communicating  a  certain  heat  to  it, 
a  portion  of  the  finer  or  less  condensible  spirit  will 
pass  into  the  fourth,  and  thence,  in  a  little,  into  the 
worm  of  the  first  refrigeratory.  The  wine  round  the 
worm  will  likewise  acquire  heat,  but  more  slowly. 
The  vapour  that  in  that  event  may  pass  uncondenscd 
through  the  first  worm,  is  conducted  into  a  second, 
surrounded  with  cold  water.  Whenever  the  still  is 
worked  off,  it  is  replenished  by  a  stop-cock  from  the 
nearest  recipient,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  filled  from  the 
second,  and  the  second  from  the  first  worm  tub.  It  is 
evident,  from  this  arrangement,  that  by  keeping  the 
third  and  fourth  recipients  at  a  certain' temperature, 
we  may  cause  alkohol,  of  any  degree  of  lightness,  to 
form  directly  at  the  remote  extremity  of  tile  apparatus. 
The  utmost  economy  of  fuel  mid  time  is  also  secured 
and  a  better  flavoured  spirit  is  obtained.  The  amir'; 
g out  of  had  spiiit  can  scarcely  be  destroyed  bv  infu- 
sion with  charcoal  and  redistillation,  [nthis  mode  of 
operating,  the  taste  and  smell  are  excellent,  from  the 
first.  Several  stills  on  the  above  principle  have  been 
constructed  at  Glasgow  for  the  West  India  distillers, 
and  have  been  found  extremely  advantageous.  The 
excise  laws  do  not  permit  their  employment  in  the 
home  trade. 

If  sulphur  in  sublimation  meet  with  the  vapour  of 
alkohol,  a  very  small  portion  combines  with  it,  which 
communicates  a  hydrosulphurous  smell  to  the  fluid. 
the  increased  surface  of  the  two  substances  appears 
to  favour  the  combination,    it  had  been  supposed,  that 

this  was  the  only  way  in  Which  they  could  be  united- 

but  Favre  has  lately  asserted,  that  having  digested  two 
drachma  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  an  ounce  of  alkohoi, 
over  a  gentle  fire  not  sufficient  to  make  it  boil,  for 
twelve  hours,  he  obtained  a  solution  that  gave  twenty- 
three  grains  of  precipitate.    A  similar  mixture  left  tc 
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Uifiiui  t'.n  .-.  11011th  in  a  place  exposed  to  the  solar  rays, 
afforded  sixteen  grains  of  precipitate ;  and  another  from 
which  the  light  was  excluded,  gave  thirteen  grains  If 
alkohol  V  boiled  .with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  sul- 
phur for  an  hour,  and  Altered  liot,  a  small  quantity  of 
minute  crystals  will  be  deposited  on  cooling;  and  the 
clear  fluid  will  assume  an  opaline  hue  on  being  diluted 
with  an  equal  quai  tity  of  water,  in  which  state  it  will 
pass  the  filter,  nor  Will  anysedimeni  be  deposited  for 
ae\  eral  hours.  The  alkoh  il  used  in  the  lasl-mentioncd 
experiment  did  not  exceed  840. 

Phosphorus  is  span,;  j  ,  alkohol,  bul  in 

greater  quantity  by  hrat  than  in  cold.  The  addition 
of  water  to  this  sclutie.i  ■  -•  in  cpaque  milky  fluid 
which  becomes  clear  by  the  subsidence  ot'  the  phos- 
phorus. 

Earths  seem  to  have  scarcely  any  action  upon  alko 
hoi.  Quicklime,  however,  produces  some  alteration 
in  this  fluid,  by  changing  i:s  flavour,  and  rendering  it 
of  a  yellow  (dour.     A  portion  is  probably  taken  up. 

Soap-  are  dissolved  with  great  facility  in  alkohol, 
with  which  they  combine  more  readily  than  with 
water.  None  of  the  metals,  or  their  oxydes,  are  acted 
upon  by  this  fluid.  Resins,  essential  "oils,  camphor, 
bitumen,  and  various  other  substances,  are  dissolved 
with  great  facility  in  alkohol,  from  which  they  may  be 
precipi  ated  by  the  addition  of  water.  From  its  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  resins,  it  becomes  the  menstruum  of 
some  varnishes. 

Camphor  is  not  only  extremely  soluble  In  alkohol, 
but  assists  the  solution  of  resins  in  it.  Fixed  oils,  when 
rendered  drying  by  metallic  oxydes.  are  soluble  in  it,  as 
Weil  as  when  combined  with  alkali's. 

Wax,  spermaceti,  biliary  calculi,  urea,  and  all  the 
animal  substances  of  a  resinous  nature,  are  soluble  in 
alkohol;  but  it  curdles  milk,  coagulati 
bard  'us  the  muscular  fibre  and  coagulum  of 

The  uses  of  alkohol   are  various.     As  a 

substances  and  essential  oils,  i;  is  employed 
both  in  pharmacy  and  by  the  perfumer.  When  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  constituting  wnat  is 
called  proof  spirit,  i;  is  used  for  extracting  tinctures 
from  vegetable  and  other  substances,  the  alkohol  dis- 
solving the  resinous  parts,  and  the  water  the  gummy. 
From  giving  a  steady  heat  without  smoke  when  burnt 
in  a  lamp,  it  was  formerly  much  employed  to  keep 
water  boiling  on  the  tea-table.  In  thermoi 
measuring  gnat  degrees  of  cold,  it  is  preferable  to  mer- 
cury, as  we  cannot  bring  it  to  freeze.  It  is  In  common 
use  for  preserving  many  anatomical  preparations,  and 
certain  subjects  of  natural  history;  but  to  some  it  is 
Injurious,  the  molluscs;  foi  instance,  the  calcareous 
;  of  which  it  in  time  corrodes,  [t  is  of  consi- 
use,  too,  in  chemical  analysis,  as  appears  under 
the  different  articles  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

From  the  gnat  expansive  power  of  alkotiol,  it  has 
whether  it  might  not  *>c  applied 
with  advantage  in  the  working  of  steam  engines. 
From  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Betancourt,  It 
appears,  that  the  steam  of  alkohol  has,  in  all  eases  ot 
equal  temperature,  more  than  double  the  force  of  that 
of  water :  and  that  the  steam  of  alkohol  at  l?-i°  F.  is 
equal  to  that  of  water212°;  thus  there  is  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  where  this 
is  so  expensive  as  to  be  an  object  of  great  importance, 
by  contriving  the  machinery  so  as  to  prevent  the  alko- 
hol from  'icing  lost,  it  may  possibly  at  some  future  time 
be  used  with  advantage,  if  some  other  fluid  of  great 
expansive  power,  and  inferior  price,  be  not  found  more 
economical. 

Alkohol  may  be  decomposed  by  transmission  through 
a  red-hot  tube:  it  is  also  decomposable  by  the  strong 
acids,  and  thus  affords  that  remarkable  product,  Ethkr, 
and  Oleum  Vim. — Ore's  Chem.  hic.t. 

2.  The  alkohol  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is 
directed  to  be  made  thus— Take  of  rectified  spirit,  a 
gallon  ;  subcai  bonalo  of  potassa,  three  pounds.  Add  a 
pound  of  the  subcarbnnate  of  potassa,  previously 
heated  to  IJOIJ0,  to  the  spirit,  and  macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  frequently  stirring  them  ;  then  pour  off  the 
spirit,  and  add  to  it  the  rest  of  the  suhcarbonate  of 
potassa  heated  to  the  same  degree  ;  lastly,  with  the  aid 
of  a  warm  bath,  let  the  alkohol  distil  over,  keep  it  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle.  The  specific  gravity  of  alkohol  is 
So  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water,  as  815  to 
1,000. 

ALLAGITE.    A  catbosilicate  of  manganese. 
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ALLANITE,  ,\  mineral,  first  recognised  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  by  Mr.  Allan  of  Edinburgh.  Itisniassiv« 
and  of  a  brownish  black  colour. 

[Before  the  blowpipe  it  froths,  and  is  converted  into 
scoria.    In  nitric  acid  it   forms  a  idly.    It  contains 

silex  35.4,  lime  9.2,  oxide  of  cerium  33.9,  ah U 

oxide  ol  iron  25.4,  volatile  matter  4.0.  U  is  found  in 
Greenland,  and  associated  with  mica  and  feldspar.  A.J 

Am.  \M-oi  dbs.     (From  aXXas,  a  hog's  pudding,  and 

eiOoc,  likeness;  because  in  soon'  brutal  animals  it  ia 

Ion- and  thick.)    Membrana  allantoides.    A  mi  mbranc 

to  brutes,  which  contains  the 

urine  discharged  from  the  bladder. 

ALLELUIA.  (Hebrew.  Praise  the  Lord.)  Sc 
named  from  its  many  virtues.    See  Oxalis  m 

ALL-GI  ii  >!>.     S,v  ( %  nopodium  bonush<  m 

ALL-HEAL.    See  Hcraclium  and  Stach 

ALLIA  CEOUS.  {Mlliaceus;fiom  ota'ant,  garlick. 
Pertaining  to  garlick. 

ALLIA'RJ  \.    (From allium, garlick :  from 
resembling  garlicky     See  Erysi 

A  1.1,1,  i   (,  n. :  from  oleo,  to  smell ;  be 

cause  it  stinks:  or  from  aX«i>,  to  avoid; 
unpleasant  to  m  isl  people.)    Garlick. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LinnajAtl  sys 
tern.     Class,  Hcxandria:  Order,  Monogynia. 

•1  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  gariii 
Sat  it)  urn. 

Allium  cepa.  Cepa.  Milium: — scaponudoivfemi 
vciitricoso  longiorc,  foliis  ten  tibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
Onion.  Dr.  CuUen  says,  onions  are  acrid  and  stimu- 
lating, and  possess  very  little  nutriment.    With  bilious 

constitutions  the  y  generally  produce  flatulency,  thirst, 
headache,  and  febrile  symptoms:  but  where  the  tem- 
perament is  phlegmatic,  they  are  of  infinite  service,  by 
Stimulating  the  habit  and  promoting  the  natural  secre- 
tions, particularly  expectoration  and  urine.  They  are 
recommended  in  scorbutic  cases,  as  possessing  anti- 
scorbutic properties.  Externally,  onions  are  employed 
in  suppurating  poultices,  and  suppi essi.m  of  urine  in 
children  is  said  to  be  relieved  by  applying  them,  roasted, 
to  the  pi. 

Allium  PORRUM.  The  Leek  or  Porref.  Porrum 
Every  part  of  this  plant,  but  more  particularly  the  root, 
abounds  with  a  peculiar  odour.  The  expressed  juice 
diuretic  qualities,  and  is  given  in  the  cure  ol 
dropsical  diseases,  and  calculous  complaints,  asthma, 
and  scurvy.  The  fresh  roe».  is  much  employed  lot 
culinary  purposes. 

Allium  sativum.  Milium;  Tkrriara  rusticorum 
Garltck.  Milium  : — audc  planifolio  bidbiftro,  bulbi 
idatis,  of  Lfurlssus.  This 
Garlick,  according  to  Linnteus,  grows  spon- 
taneously iri  Sicily;  but,  as  it  is  much  employed  for 
and  medicinal  purposes,  it  has  been  long  very 
cultivated  In  gardens.  Every  [inn  of  the 
plant,  bul  I  lllj  the  root,  has  a  pungent  acri- 

monious taste,  and  a  peculiarly  offensive  strong  smell. 
This  odour  is  extremely  penetrating  and  diffusive;  for, 

on  the  root  being  taken  into  the  stomal  h,  the  alliaceous 
scent  impregnates  the  whole  system,  and  is  discover 
able  in  the  various  excretions,  as  ill  the  urine,  perspl 
ration,  milk,  &c.  Garltck  is  generally  allied  to  the 
onion,  from  which  it  seems  only  to  differ  in  being  more 
powerful  in  its  effects,  and  in  its  active  matter,  being  ill 
a  more  fixed  state.  By  stimulating  the  stomach,  they 
both  favour  digestion,  and,  as  a  stimulus,  are  readily 
diffused  over  the  system.  They  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  useful  condiments  with  the  food  of  phleg- 
matic people,  or  those  whose  circulation  is  languid,  and 
secretions  interrupted  ;  but  with  those  subject  to  inflam- 
implaints,  or  where  great  irritability  prevails, 
these  roots,  in  their  acrid  Stat ',  may  prove  very  hurtful. 
licinal  uses  of  garlick  are  various;  il  has  been 
long  in  estimation  as  an  expectorant  In  pituitous  asth- 
mas, and  other  pulmonary  affections,  un,  I 
Inflammation.  In  hot  bilious  constitutions,  therefore, 
garlick  is  improper:  for  it  frequently  produces  flatu- 
lence, headache,  thirst,  heat,  and  other  inflammatory 
symptoms.  A  free  use  of  it  is  said  to  promote  the  piles 
in  habits  disposed  to  this  complaint.  Its  utility  as  M 
diuretic  in  dropsies  is  attested  by  unquestionable  au- 
thoiities;  arid  its  febrifuge  power  has  not  only  been 
experienced  in  preventing  the  paroxysms  of  intermit, 
tents,  but  even  in  subduing  the  plague.  Bergius  sayt 
quartans  have  been  cuied  by  it:  and  he  begins  by 
giving  one  bulb,  or  clove,  inormng  and  evening,  addi 
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every  Jay  one  more,  till  four  or  dve  cloves  be  taken  at 
a -dose:  if  the  fever  then  vanishes,  the  dose  is  to  be 
diminished,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  one  or  two 
Cloves,  twice  a  day,  lor  some  weeks.  Another  virtue  of 
^rlick  is  that  of  an  anthelmintic.  Ithaslikewi 
found  of  great  advantage  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  in  cal- 
culous disorders,  acting  in  these  not  only  as  a  diuretic, 
but,  in  several  instances,  manifesting  a  litliontriptic 
power.  That  the  juice  of  alliaceous  plants,  in  general, 
has  considerable  effects  upon  human  calculi,  is  to  be 
Inferred  from  the  experiments  of  Lobb,  and  we  are 
indantly  warranted  in  asserting  that  a  decoction  of 
the  beards  of  leeks,  taken,  liberally,  and  its  use  per- 
severed in  for  a  length  of  time,  has  been  found  remark- 
ably successful  in  calculous  and  gravelly  complaints. 
The  penetrating  and  d illusive  acrimony  of  garlick,  ren- 
ders its  external  application  useful  in  many  disorders, 
as  a  rubefacient,  and  more  especially  as  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  to  cause  a  revulsion  from  the  head  or 
breast,  as  Was  successfully  practised  and  recommended 
by  Sydenham.  As  soon  as  an  inflammation  appears, 
the  garlick  cataplasm  should  be  removed,  and  one  of 
bread  and  milk  he  applied,  to  obviate  excessive  pain. 
Garlick  lias  also  been  variously  employed  externally, 
to  tumours  and  cutaneous  diseases:  and,  in  certain 
cases  of  deafness,  a  clove,  or  small  bulb  of  this  root, 
Wrapt  in  gauze  or  muslin,  and  introduced  into  the 
meatus  auditorius,  has  been  found  an  el' 
remedy.  Garlick  may  be  administered  in  different 
forms;  swallowing  the  clove  entire,  after  being  dipped 
in  oil,  is  recommended  as  most  effectual ;  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  cutting  it  into  pieces  without  bruising 
it,  and  swallowing  these  may  be  found  to  answer 
equally  well,  producing  thereby  no  uneasiness  in  the 
fauces.  On  being  beaten  up  and  formed  into  pills,  the 
active  parts  of  this  medicine  soon  evaporate:  this  Dr. 
Woodville,  in  bis  Medical  Botany,  notices,  on  the 
authority  of  Cullen,  who  thinks  that  Lewis  has  fallen 
into  a  gross  error,  in  supposing  dry  garlick  more  active 
than  fresh.  The  syrup  and  oxymel  of  garlick,  which 
formerly  had  a  place  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  are 
now  expunged.  The  cloves  of  garlick  are  by  some 
bruised,  and  applied  to  the  wrists,  to  cure  agues,  and 
to  the  bend  of  the  arm  to  cure  the  toothache :  when 
held  in  tiie  hand,  they  are  said  to  relieve  hiccough ; 
when  beat  with  common  oil  into  a  poultice,  they  re- 
solve  sluggish  humours;  and,  if  laid  on  the  nave!-  of 
children,  "they  are  supposed  to  destroy  worms  in  the 
intestines. 

Allium  victoiuale.     Victorialislonga.    Theroot, 
which  when  dried  loses  its  alliaceous  smell  a;;:! 
is  said   to  be  efficacious  in  allaying  the  abdominal 
spasms  of  gravid  females. 

ALLOCHHOITE.  A  massive  opaque  mineral  of  a 
grayish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  colour. 

[This  mineral  resembles  certain  varieties  of  the  gar- 
net in  some  of  its  physical  characters,  but  more  parti- 
iv  in  composition.    It  contains  silex  37.0,  lime 
30.0,  alumine  5.0,  oxide  of  iron  18.5,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese 6.35 ;=96.75.     Clcav.Miiu    A.] 

ALLOEO'SIS.  (From «AAoj,  another.)  Alteration 
in  the  state  of  a  disease. 

Am.oeo'tica.  (FromaAXuj,  another.)  Alteratives. 
Medicines  which  change  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

. W.I.<  IGNO'SIS.  (From  oXAos,  another,  and  yivut- 
mot,  to  know.)  Delirium;  perversion  of  the  judgment  ; 
incapability  of  distinguishing  persons. 

ALLOPHANE.  A  mineral  of  a  blue,  and  some- 
times a  green  or  brown  colour. 

ALL.0  PHASIS.  (From  „XXo$,  another,  and  <j>au, 
to  speak.)  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  delirium, 
where  the  patient  is  not  able  to  distinguish  one  thing 
from  another. 

ALLOTRIOPHA'GIA.  (From  aWorpios,  foreign, 
and  0u)-w,  to  eat.)     In   Vi 

He'  greedily  eating  unusual  things  for  food.    Bee 
ALLOY.    Allay.    I.  lYhere  any  precious  mi 
mixed  with  another  of  less  value,  the  assayers  call  the 

i  he  alloy,  and  do  not  in  general  consider  it  in  any 
oilier  point  of  view  than  as  debasing  or  diminishing  the 

value  of  die  precious  metal. 

2.  Phiiosopl  have  availed  themsel 

this  term  to  distinguish  all  metallic  compounds  in  ge- 
neral.   Tims  brass  is  called  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
unc,  bell  metal  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 
livery  alloy  is  distinguished  by  the  metal  which  prc- 
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dominates  in  its  composition,  or  which  gives  it  In  va 
Inc.  Thus  English  jewellery  trinkets  are  ranked  under 
alloys  of  gold,  though  most  of  them  deserve  to  be 
placed  under  the  head  of  copper.  When  mercury  is 
ihe  component  metals,  the  alloy  is  called  amal- 
gam. Thus  we  have  an  amalgam  of  gold,  silver,  tin, 
fee.  Since  there  are  about  thirty  different  permanent 
metals,  independent  of  those  evanescent  ones  that  con- 
stitute the  bases  of  the  alkalies  ant  sarths,  there  oughl 
to  be  about  870  different  species  of  binary  alloy.  Bui 
only  132  species  have  been  hitherto  made  and  exa- 
mined. Some  metals  have  so  little  affinity  for  others, 
that  as  yet  no  compound  of  them  has  been  effected, 
whatever  pains  have  been  taken.  Most  of  these  ob- 
stacles to  alloying,  arise  from  the  difference  in  fusibility 
and  volatility.  Vet  a  few  metals,  the  melting  point  of 
which  is  nearly  the  same,  refuse  to  unite,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  two  bodies  will  not  combine,  unless  their  affi- 
nity or  reciprocal  attraction  be  stronger  than  the  cohe- 
sive attraction  of  their  individual  particles.  To  over 
come  this  cohesion  of  the  solid  bodies,  and  render  alii 
nity  predominant,  they  must  he  penetrated  by  caloric. 
It'  one  he  very  difficult  of  fusion,  and  the  other  very 
volatile,  they  will  not  unite  unless  the  reciprocal 
attraction  he  exceedingly  strong.  But  if  their  degree 
of  fusibility  be  almost  the  same,  they  are  easily  placed 
in  the  circumstances  most  favourable  for  making  an 
alloy.  If  we  are  therefore  far  from  knowing  all  the 
binary  alloys  which  are  possible,  we  are  still  furthei 
removed  from  knowing  all  the  triple,  quadruple,  &C. 
which  may  exist.     It  must  rj,  moreover, 

that  this  department  of  chemistry  has  been  imperieclly 
cultivated. 

Besides,  alloys  arc  not,  as  far  as  we  know-,  definitely 
regulated  like  oxydes  in  the  proportions  of  their  com- 
ponent parts.  100  parts  of  mercury  will  combine  with 
A  or  8  parts  of  oxygen,  to  form  two  distinct  oxydes.  the 
black  and  the  red  ;  but  with  no  greater,  less,  or  inter- 
mediate proportions.  But  100  parts  of  mercury  wiil 
unite  with  1,  -2,  3,  or  with  any  quantity  up  to  100  or 
1000,  of  tin  or  lead.  The  alloys  have  the  closest  rela- 
tions in  their  physical  properties  with  the  metals. 
They  are  all  solid  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, except  some  amalgams;  they  possess  metallic 
lustre,  even  when  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder:  are 
completely  opaque,  and  more  or  less  dense,  according 
to  the  metals  which  compose  them  ;  are  excellent  con- 
ductors of  electricity  ;  crystallize  more  or  less  per 
fectly  ;  some  arc  brittle,  others  ductile  and  malleable; 
some  have  a  peculiar  odour;  several  are  very  sono- 
rous and  elastic.  When  an  alloy  consists  of  metals 
differently  fusible,  it  is  usually  malleable  while  cold, 
but  brittle  while  hot ;  as  is  exemplified  in  brass. 

The  density  of  an  alloy  is  sometimes  greater,  some- 
times less  than  the  mean  density  of  its  components, 
showing  that,  at  the  instant  of  their  union,  a  diminu 
tionor  augmentation  of  volume  takes  place.  The  re 
lation  between  the  expansion  of  the  separate  metal* 
and  that  of  their  alloys,  has  been  investigated  only  ip 
a  very  few  cases.  Alloys  containing  a  volatile  raeti' 
are  decomposed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  a  strong  heat 
This  happens  with  those  of  arsenic,  mercury,  tellurium 
and  zinc.  Those  that  consist  of  two  differently  fusibli 
metals,  may  often  he  decomposed  by  exposing  them  tc 
a  temperature  capable  of  melting  "onl\  one  of  them 
This  operation  is  called  eliquation.  his  practised  on 
the  great  scale  to  extract  silver  from  copper.  The  ar- 
gentifi  rous  copper  is  melted  with  3  1-2  times  its  weight 
of  had;  and  the  triple  alloy  is  exposi  d  to  a  sufficient 
heat.  The  lee.d  carries  off  the  silver  in  its  fusion,  and 
leaves  the  copper  under  the  form  of  a  spongy  lump 
The  silver  is  at'totwnrd  recovered  from  the  lead  by 
another  operation. 

Some  alloys  oxydize  more  readily  by  heat  and  air. 
than  when  the  metals  are  separately  Heated.  Thus  3 
of  lead  and  1  of  tin,  at  a  dull  red.  bum  visil.lv,  ana 
are  almost  instantly  oxydized.  Each  by  itself  in  the 
same  circumstances,  would  oxydize  slowly,  and  with 

out  the  disengagement  of  light. 

The  formation  of  an  alloy  must  Sue  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  particular  metals. 
The  degree  of  affinity  between  metals  may  be  in  soma 

measure  estimated  by  the  greater  or  less  facility  with 
which,  when  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility  oi-  vola- 
tility, they  unite,  or  with  which  they  can  after  union 
araled  by  heat.     Tl  e  greater  or  less  tendency  to 
■into  different  proportional  alloys,  by  long-con 
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ttnued  fusion,  may  also  give  some  information  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Hatchctt  remarked,  in  his  admirable 
researches  on  metallic  alloys,  that  gold  made  standard 
with  the  usual  precautions  by  silver,  copper,  lead,  anti- 
mony, Sec.  and  then  cast  into  vertical  bars,  was  by  no 
means  a  uniform  compound  ;  but  that  the  top  of  the 
bar,  corresponding  to  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible,  contained  the  lamer  proportion  of  gold. 
Hence,  for  thorough  combination,  two  red-hot  cruci- 
bles should  be  employed  ;  and  the  liquified  metals 
should  be  alternately  poured  from  the  one  into  the 
Other.  And  to  prevent  unnecessary  o.wdizement  by- 
exposure  to  air.  the  crucibles  should  contain,  besides 
the  metal,  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  pounded 
charcoal.  The  melted  alloy  should  also  be  occasion- 
ally stirred  up  with  a  rod  of  pottery. 

The  most  direct  evidence  of  a  chemical  change  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  two  metals  by  combination,  is 
when  the  alloy  melts  at  a  much  loner  temperature 
than  the  fusing  points  of  its  components.  Iron,  which 
is  nearly  infusible,  when  alloyed  with  gold  acquires 
almost  die  fusibility  of  this  metal.  Tin  and  lead  form 
solder,  an  alloy  more  fusible  than  either  of  its  compo- 
nents; but  the  triple  compound  of  tin,  lead,  and  bis- 
muth, is  most  remarkable  on  this  account.  The  ana- 
logy is  here  strong,  with  the  increase  of  solubility 
which  salts  acquire  by  mixture,  as  is  exemplified  iii 
the  uncrystallizable  residue  of  saline  solutions,  or  mo- 
ther waters,  as  they  are  called.  Sometimes  two  me- 
tals will  not  directly  unite,  which  yet,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third,  are  made  to  combine.  This  happens 
with  mercury  and  iron,  as  has  been  shown  by  Messrs. 
Aiken,  who  effected  this  difficult  amalgamation  by 
previously  uniting  the  iron  to  tin  or  zinc. 

The  tenacity  of  alloys  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  inferior  to  the  mean  of  the  separate  metals. 
One  part  of  b  ad  will  destroy  the  compactness  and 
tenacity  of  a  thousand  of  gold.  Brass  made  with  a 
small  proportion  of  zinc,  is  more  ductile  than  copper 
itself;  but  when  one-third  of  zinc  enters  into  its  com- 
position, it  becomes  brittle. 

In  common  cases,  the  specific  gravity  affords  a  good 
criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  proportion  in  an 
alloy,  consisting  of  two  metals  of  different  densities. — 
Ure. 

ALLSPICE.    See  MyrUs  Pimento. 

ALLUVIAL.  That  which  is  deposited  in  valleys, 
or  in  plains,  from  neighbouring  mountains,  or  the  over- 
flowing of  rivers.  Gravel,  loam,  clay,  sand,  brown 
coal,  wood  coal,  bog  iron  ore,  and  calc  tuff,  compose 
the  alluvial  deposites. 

ALMA.  The  first  motion  of  a  foetus  to  free  itself 
from  its  confinement. 

2.  Water. — Rulandus. 

Almabiu.    A  stone  like  amber. 

Alma'.nda  cathartica.  A  plant  growing  on  the 
shores  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam,  used  by  the  inhabit 
ants  as  a  remedy  for  the  colic  ;  supposed  to  be  ca- 
thartic. 

Alme'ne.    Rock  salt. 

ALMOND.    See  Amygdalus. 

Almond,  billcr.    See  Jimygdalus. 

Almond,  sweet.     See  Amygdalus. 

Almond,  paste.  This  cosmetic  for  softening  the  skin 
and  preventing  chops,  is  made  of  four  ounces  of 
blanched  bitter  almonds,  the  white  of  an  egg,  rose  wa- 
ter and  rectified  spirits,  equal  parts,  as  much  as  is  suf- 
ficient. 

Almonds  of  the  ears.  A  popular  name  for  the  ton- 
sils, which  have  been  so  called  from  their  resemblance 
to  an  almond  in  shape.     See  Tonsils. 

Almonds  of  the  throat.  A  vulgar  name  for  the  ton- 
sils.    See  Tonsils. 

Alnabati.  In  Avicenna  and  Serapion,  this  word 
means  the  siliqua  dulcis,  a  gentle  laxative.  See  Ce- 
ratonia  siliqua. 

A'LMJS.  {Alno,  Italian.)  The  alder.  The  phar- 
macopoeiul  name  of  two  plants,  sometimes  used  in  me- 
diiinc.  though  rarely  employed  in  the  present  practice. 

1.  Alnui  "otundifolia ;  glulinosa;  viridis.  The 
common  alder-tre-     v""  B'i-ula,  aXnus. 

2.  Alnus  nigra.  The  blacK  oi  uerry-bearing  alder. 
See  Rhamnus   Frangula. 

A'LOE.     (Aloe,  is.  fr.  from  ahlah,  a  Hebrew  word, 
signifying  growing  near  the  sea.)     The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  Linnaan  system.    Class  Hezan- 
a  ■  Order,  Monogynia.    The  Aloe. 
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.11, it  Caiallina.     Pee  Mai  pcrfoliata. 

■  llvi  Guineensis.    See  A  lei  pcrfoliata. 

Alor  pirfoliata.  Alo*  Succotorina;  Alol  Zees 
torina.  Succotorine  aloes  is  obtained I  from  a  variety 
of  the  Aloe  perfoliata  of  Linnmus :— foliis  eaulinis 
dentatis,  amplezicaulibus  vaginantibus,  floribus  eo- 
rymbosis  annus,  pedunculatis  subeyltndricis.  It  is 
brought  over  Wrapped  in  skins,  from  the  Island  of  So 
cotora,  m  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  it  is  of  a  bright  surface, 
and  in  some  degree  pellucid;  in  the  lumpof  a  yellow- 
ish red  colour,  with  a  purplish  cast ;  when  rertucral 
into  powder,  it  is  of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  hard  and 
friable  in  very  cold  weather ;  but  in  summer  it  soften! 
very  easily  betwi  en  tic  fingers,  it  isextremi  J 
and  also  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  cover  its  disagreeable  taste,  it.- 
scent  is  rather  agreeable,  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  myrrh.  Of  late  this  sort  has  been  ver)  scarce, 
and  its   place  in  a  great  measure  supplied   by  another 

variety,  brought  from  the  (.'ape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Alol  spicata  of  Lin- 
nseus,  by  inspissating  tin'  expressed  juice  of  il-r  [eaves, 
whence  it  is  termed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
Eitr actum  alols  spicata. 

The  Alol  hepatica,  vcl  Barbadensis,  the  common  oi 
Barbadoes  or  hepatic  aloes,  was  thought  to  come  from 
a  variety  of  the  Aloe  perfoliata  described  '.—floribus 
pedunculatis,  cernuis  corymbosis,  subcylindricis,  foliis 
spinosis,  confertis,  dentatis,  vaginantibus, planis,  ma- 
culatis:  but  Dr.  Smith  has  announced,  that  it  will  be 
shown  in  Sibthorp's  Flora Greca,  to  be  from  a  distinct 
species,  the  Aid  vulgaris,  or  true aXov of  Dioscorides  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  termed  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, Aloe s  vulgaris  extraction.  The  best  is  brought 
from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  shells  ;  an  inferior  sort 
in  pots,  and  the  worst  in  casks.  It  is  darker  coloured 
than  the  Socotorine,  and  not  so  bright ;  it  is  also  driei 
and  more  compact,  though  sometimes  the  sort  in  casks 
is  soft  and  clammy.  To  the  taste  it  is  intensely  bittet 
and  nauseous,  being  almost  wholly  without  that  aro- 
ma which  is  observed  in  the  Socotorine.  To  the  smell 
it  is  strong  and  disagreeable. 

The  Aloe  caballina,  vcl  Guineensis,  or  horse-aloes, 
is  easily  distinguished  from  both  the  foregoing,  by  itt 
strong  rank  smell ;  in  other  respects  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  now  not  unfrequently 
sold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared  so  pun 
and  bright  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye, 
even  from  the  Socotorine,  but  its  offensive  smell  be- 
trays it;  and  if  this  also  should  be  dissipated  by  art. 
its  wanting  the  aromatic  flavour  of  tne  finer  aloes  will 
be  a  sufficient  criterion.  This  aloe  is  not  admitted 
into  the  materia  medica,  and  is  employed  chiefly  by 
farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  these  three  kinds  is  nearly  the 
same.  Their  particular  differences  only  consist  in  the 
different  proportions  of  gum  to  their  resin,  and  in  their 
flavour.  The  smell  and  taste  reside  principally  in  'he 
gum,  as  do  the  principal  virtues  of  the  aloes.  Twelve 
ounces  of  Barbadoes  aloes  yield  nearly  4  ounces  of 
resin,  and  8  of  gummy  extract.  The  same  quatitityof 
Socotorine  aloes  yields  3  ounces  of  resin  and  9  of  gum 
my  extract. 

Aloes  is  a  well-known  stimulating  purgative,  a  pro- 
perty which  it  possesses  not  only  when  taken  inter 
nally,  hut  also  by  external  application.  The  cathartic 
quaiity  of  p.loes  does  not  reside  in  the  resinous  part  of 
the  drug,  but  in  the  gum,  for  the  pure  resin  has  little 
or  no  purgative  power.  Its  medium  dose  is  from  5  to 
IS  grains  nor  does  a  larger  quantity  operate  more  effec- 
tually. Its  operation  is  exerted  on  the  large  intestines; 
principally  on  the  rectum.  In  small  doses  long  conti- 
nued, it  often  produces  much  heat  and  irritation,  par- 
ticularly about  the  anus,  from  which  it  sometimes  oc- 
casions a  bloody  discharge;  therefore,  to  those  who 
were  subject  to  piles,  or  of  an  hamiorrhagic  diathesis, 
or  even  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  its  exhibition  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  mischief;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, by  those  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  those 
suffering  from  uteri'.e  obstructions  (for  the  stimulant 
action  of  aloes,  it  Iras  been  supposed,  may  be  extended 
to  the  uterus,  and  in  some  eases  of  dyspepsia,  palsy, 
gout,  and  worms,  aloes  may  be  employed  as  a  laxative 
with  peculiar  advantage.  In  all  diseases  oi  the  bilious 
tribe,  aloes  is  the  strangest  purge,  and  the  best  pn  pala- 
tums for  this  purpose  are  the  pilula  ex  aloe  cum  lnyrrha, 
the    tinctura   aloes,   or  the  extractum  colocynthidis 
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compositum.  Its  efficacy  in  jaundice  is  very  consi- 
derable, as  it  proves  a  succedaneum  to  the  bile,  of 
Which  in  that  disease  there  is  a  defective  supply  to  the 
intestine  cither  in  quantity  or  quality.  Aloes  there- 
fore may  be  considered  as  injurious  where  inflamma- 
tion or  irritation  exists  in  the  bowels  or  neighbouring 
parts,  in  pregnancy,  or  in  habits  disposed  to  piles;  but 
highly  serviceable  in  all  hypochondriac  affections,  ca- 
chectic habits,  and  pers.ons  labouring  under  oppression 
of  the  stomach  caused  by  irregularity.  Aromatics  cor- 
i  1 1  tlit'  offensive  qualities  of  aloes  the  most  perfectly. 
The  canella  alba  answers  tolerably,  and  without  any 
inconvenience;   but  some  rather  prefer  the  essential 

lis  purpose.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  "If  any  medi- 
ititlcd  to  the  appellation  of  a  stomach  purge, 

i  inly  aloes.  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to 
it,  that  it  operates  almost  to  as  good  a  purpose  in  a 
small  as  in  a  large  dose  ;  that  one  or  two  grains  will 
produce  one  considerable  dejection,  and  20  grains  will 
do  no  more,  except  it  be  that  in  the  last  dose  the  opera- 
tion will  be  attended  with  gripes,  &c.  Its  chief  use 
is  to  render  the  poristaltic  motion  regular,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  beet  cures  in  habitual  costiveness.  There  is 
a  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  the  exhibition  of  purga- 
tives, viz.  that  they  will  not  act  but  in  their  full  dose, 
and  will  not  produce  half  their  effect  if  given  in  half 
the  dose.  For  this  purpose  we  are  chiefly  confined  to 
aloes.  Neutral  salts  in  half  their  dose  will  not  have 
half  their  effect ;  although  even  from  these,  by  large 
dilution,  we  may  obtain  this  property  ;  but  besides 
them  and  our  present  medicine,  I  know  no  other 
which  has  any  title  to  it  except  sulphur.  Aloes  some- 
times cannot  be  employed.  It  has  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  rectum  more  than  other  purges,  and  with 
justice  has  been  accused  of  exciting  hemorrhoidal 
swellings,  so  that  we  ouglit  to  abstain  from  it  in  such 
cases,  except  when  we  want  to  promote  them.  Aloes 
has  the  effect  of  rarifying  the  blood  and  disposing  to 
hrcroorrhagy,  and  hence  it  is  not  recommended  in  ute- 
rine fluxes.  Foetid  gums  are  of  the  same  nature  in 
producing  htemorrhagy,  and  perhaps  this  isthe  founda- 
tion of  their  emmenagogue  power."  Aloes  is  admi- 
nistered either  simply  in  powders,  which  is  too  nause- 
ous, or  else  in  composition; — 1.  With  purgatives,  as 
soap,  scammony,  colocynth,  or  rhubarb.  2.  With 
aromatics,  as  canella,  ginger,  or  essential  oils.  3. 
With  bitters,  as  gentian.  4  With  emmenagogues,  as 
iron,  myrrh,  wine,  &c.  It  may  be  exhibited  in  pills  as 
the  most  convenient  form,  or  else  dissolved  in  wine,  or 
diluted  alkohol.  The  officinal  preparations  of  aloes 
are  the  following : — 

1.  Pilula:  Alois. 

2.  Pilula  Alofis  Composita 

3.  Pilula;  Aloes  cum  Assafretida. 

4.  Pilula  Aloe's  cum  Colocynthide. 
.r).  Pilula  Aloe's  cum  Myrrha. 

fi  Tinctu.ro  Alois. 

7.  Tinctura  Alois  JEtherialis. 

8.  Tinctura  Alois  et  Myrrha. 

9.  Vinum  Alois. 

10.  Extractum  Alois 

11.  Decoctum  Alois  Compositum. 

12.  Pulvis  Aloes  Compositus. 

13.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canella. 
11.  Pulvis  Alois  cum  Guaiaco. 
15.  Tinctura  Alois  Composita. 

10.  Extractum  Colocynthid is  Compositum. 

17.  Tinctura  Bemsoinl  Composita. 

AM  Socolorina.    See  Moi  pcrfoliata. 

Alol  Zocotorina.     See  Aloe  pcrfuliata. 

Aloeda'ria.  (From  aXori,  the"  aloe.)  Compound 
purging  medicines:  so  called  from  having  aloes  as  the 
chief  ingredient. 

Ai.okpuangina.  Medicines  formed  by  a  combina- 
tion of ; aloes  and  aromatics. 

ALOES.  Pel  natural.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
doe  plant.  Aloes  is  distinguished  into  three  species, 
tocotorinc,  hepatic,  and  caballine  ;  of  which  the  two 
first  are  directed  for  officinal  use  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias.   Sec  Alot  perfoliala. 

At.oFS   UGNitM.     See  Lignum  Alois. 

ALOE'TIC.  A  medicine  wherein  aloes  is  the  chief 
or  fundamental  ingredient. 

Ai.oooTuo'pniA.  (From  a\o.yos,  disproportionate, 
jnd  ?pc<l>t>),  to  nourish.)  Unequal  nourishment,  as  in 
the  tickets. 

ALOPECE9.  (From  <zW?S>  the  fox.)  The  psos 
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muscles  are  so  called   by  Fallopius  and  VcsalhM  ds 

cau^e  in  the  fox  they  are  particularly  strong. 

ALOTE'CIA.  (From  aW^,  a  fox:  because  the 
fox  is  subject  to  a  distemper  that  resembles  it;  ot,  as 
some  say,  because  the  fox's  urine  will  occasion  bald 
ness.)  Baldness,  or  the  failing  off  of  the  hair.  A  go 
nus  of  disease  in  Sauvages'  Nosology. 

ALOPECUROTOEA.  (From  utopecurttt.  the  for- 
tail  grass.)  Resembling  the  alopecurus.  The  name 
of  a  division  of  grasses. 

Alo'sa.  (From  aXio«o,  to  take  :  because  it  is  ra 
venous.)     See  Clupca  alosa. 

Alosa'nthi.  (From  a\; ,  salt,  and  av9o;:  a  flower  > 
Alosanthum.     Flowers  of  salt. 

A'losat.     Quicksilver. 

Alosohoc.    Quicksilver. 

A'LPHITA.  {Alphita,  the  plural  ofaXdurw,  tin 
meal  of  barley  in  general  )  By  Hippocrates  this  term 
is  applied  to  barley-meal  either  toasted  or  fried.  Ga- 
len says  that  xpijtva  is  coarse  meal,  aXivpov  is  fine 
meal,  and  a\<pira  is  a  middling  sort. 

ALrm'TiDON.  Alpkitedum.  It  is  when  a  bone.  i3 
broken  into  small  fragments  like  alpltite  or  bran. 

Alpho'nsIN.  The"  name  of  an  instrument  for  ex 
trading  balls.  It  is  so  called  from  the  name  Of  its  in 
ventor,  Ahphonso  Fefrier,  a  .Neapolitan  physician.  It 
consists  of  three  blanches,  which  separate  from  each 
other  by  their  elasticity,  but  are  capable  of  being  closed 
by  means  of  a  tube  in  which  they  are  included. 

ALPHOSIS.  The  specific  name  cf  a  disease  in  the 
genus  Kpichrosis  of  Good's  Nosology, 

A'liPHUS.  (AA0o$;  from aX<paivu>, to  change:  be- 
cause it  changes  the  colour  of  the  skin.)  A  species  of 
leprosy,  called  by  the  ancients  nitilago,  and  which 
they  divided  into  alphus,  aulas,  and  leucc.  See  Lepra 

A'lpini  BALSAMUM.     Balm  of  Gilead. 

ALPTNUS,  Prospkr.  a  Venetian,  bont  in  15,i3, 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  medicine  and  botany.  After 
graduating  at  Padua,  he  went  lo  Egypt,  and  during 
three  years  carefully  studied  the  plants  of  that  country, 
and  tile  modes  of  treating  diseases  there:  of  Which 
lie  afterward  published  a  very  learned  account.  He 
has  left  also  some  other  less  important  works.  He 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Doria  ;  and  subsequently  botanical  professor  at  Padua, 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1816. 

A'LSINE.     (Alsine,  es.  f. ;   from  a\an$,  a  i: 
called  because  it  grows  in  great  abundance  in  woods 
and  shady  places.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plains  in 
the  Linna-an  system.     Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Tri- 
gynia.    Chjckweed, 

AL9INK  MEDIA.  Morsus  gjllinic  ccntunculus.  The 
systematic  name  for  the  plaiit  called  duckweed.  Which, 
if  boiled  tender,  may  be  eaten  like  spinach,  and  forms 
also  an  excellent  emollient  poultice. 

ALSTON,  Ciiari.es,  born  in  Scotland  in  ! 
early  attached  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  opposing  the  sexual  system  of  Linnams. 
lie  afterward  studied  under  Bocrhaave  a!  Leyden  ; 
then  returning  to  his  native  country,  was  materially 
instrumental,  In  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Alex- 
ander  Monro,   in   establishing  the   medical    school  at 

Edinburgh,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  oi  bo- 
tany and  materia  medica.  He  died  in  17G0.  His 
"  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,"  a  posthumous 
work,  abound  in  curious  and  useful  facts,  which  will 
long  preserve  their  reputa  ion. 

ALTERATIVE.  (Alterant;  from  alirro,  to 
change.)  Alterative  medicines  are  those  remedies 
which  are  given  with  a  view  to  re-establish  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  animal  economy,  without  producing 
any  sensible  evacuation. 

Altern.e  plant*.  Alternate  leaved  plants.  The 
name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  Sauvages'  Method  us 
follorum. 

ALTERNANS.  Alternate;  placed  alternately  A 
term  applied  by  botanists  to  leaves,  gems.  &c. 

ALTERNUS,  Alternate.  In  botany,  this  terra  h 
applied  to  branches  and  leaves  when  they  stand  sincly 
on  each  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  between  every 
two  on  one  side  there  is  bat  one  on  the  opposite 
side,  as  on  the  branches  of  the  Altluca  officinalis. 
Rhamnus  catharticus,  and  leaves  of  the  M 
tundifolia. 

ALTILE  A.  (.  //..;■„-„,  «.  f.  :  from  a\0eio,  to  heal 
TO  called  from  its  supposed  qualities  in  healing.)  i 
The  name  of  a  genus  ot  plants  of  the  Linnr.v 
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Class,    Monadelphia ;    Order,    Polyandri*.     Marsh- 
mallow. 

8.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  marsl^mallow. 
SeeAlt/iea  Officinalis. 

Ai.th.ea  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  marsh-mallow.  JUalcaviscus  ;  sirisialtkica.  M- 
thiea  : — frliis  si;nplicibus  tomentosis.  Th:  mucila- 
ginous matter  with  which  this  plant  abounds,  is  the 
medicinal  pad  of  the  plant;  it  is  commonly  employed 
for  its  emollient  and  demulcent  qualities  in  tickling 
coughs,  hoarseness,  and  catarrhs,  in  dysentery,  and 
difficulty  and  heat  of  urine.  The  leaves  and  root  are 
generally  selected  for  use.  They  relax  the  p  I 
nephritic  complaints,  in  which  last  case  a  aecOGUon  is 
the  best  preparation.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
fresh  roots  maybe  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
watei  to  a  quart,  to  which  one  ounce  of  gum-arabic 
may  be  added.  The  following  is  given  where  it  is  re- 
quired that  large  quantities  should  be  used.  An  ounce 
of  the  dried  roots  is  to  be  boiled  in  water,  enough  to 
leave  two  or  three  pints  to  be  poured  off  for  use :  if 
more  of  the  root  be  used,  the  liquor  will  be  disagree- 
ably slimy.  If  sweetened,  by  adding  a  little  more  of 
the  root  of  liquorice,  it  will  be  very  palatable.  The 
root  had  formerly  a  place  in  many  of  the  compounds 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  but  now  it  is  only  directed  in 
the  form  of  syrup. 

Althe'x<s.  (From  aAOnc,  to  cure,  or  heal.)  Hip- 
pocrates often  uses  this  word  to  signify  the  cure  of  a 
distemper. 

ALUDEI..  A  hollow  sphere  of  stone,  glass,  or 
earthenware,  with  a  short  neck  projecting  at  each 
end,  by  means  of  which  one  globe  might  be  set  upon 
the  other.  The  uppermost  has  no  opening  at  the  top. 
They  were  used  in  former  times  for  the  sublimation  of 
several  substances. 

ALUM.     See  Alumen. 

Alum  earth.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  blackish 
brown  colour,  a  dull  lustre,  an  earthy  and  somewhat 
slaty  fracture,  sectile  and  rather  soft,  containing  char- 
coal silica,  alumina,  oxyde  of  iron,  sulphur,  sulphates 
of  lime,  potassa,  and  iron,  magnesia,  muriate  of  po- 
tassa. and  water. 

Aluk  slate.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  bluish  black 
colour,  or  slate  containing  alum. 

ALU  MEN.  (Mm*,  an  Arabian  word.)  Jlssos  ; 
Azub  ;  Jlseb  ;  Eianula  ;  Sulphas  alumina  acidulus 
cum  potassd ;  Super-sulphas  alumina;  ct  potassa:; 
ArgiUa  vitriolata.  Alum.  This  important  salt  has 
been  the  object  of  innumerable  researches  both  with 
regard  to  its  fabrication  and  composition.  It  is  pro- 
duced, but  in  a  very  small  quantity,  in  the  native  state  ; 
and  this  is  mLxed  with  heterogeneous  matters.  It 
effloresces  in  various  forms  upon  ores  during  calcina- 
tion, but  it  seldom  occurs  crystallized.  The  greater 
part  of  this  salt  is  factitious,  being  extracted  from  mi- 
nerals called  alum  ores,  such  as, 

1.  Sulphuretted  clay.  This  constitutes  the  purest 
of  all  aluminous  ores,  namely,  that  of  La  Tolfa,  near 
Civita  Vecchia,  in  Italy.  It  is  white,  compact,  and  as 
hard  as  indurated  clay,  whence  it  is  called  pctra  alumi- 
naris.  It  is  tasteless  and  mealy;  one  hundred  parts 
of  this  ore  contain  above  forty  of  sulphur  and  fitly  of 
clay,  a  small  quantity  of  potassa,  and  a  little  iron. 
Bergman  says  it  contains  forty-three  of  sulphur  in  one 
hundred,  thirty-five  of  clay,  and  twenty- two  of  siliceous 
earth.  This  ore  is  first  torrefied  to  acidify  the  sulphur, 
which  then  acts  on  the  clay,  and  forms  the  alum. 

2.  The  pyritaceous clay,  which  is  found  at  Schwem- 
eal,  in  Saxony,  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  It 
is  a  black  and  hard,  but  brittle  substance,  consisting  of 
clay,  pyrites,  and  bitumen.  It  is  exposed  to  the  air 
for  two  years,  by  which  means  the  pyrites  are  decom- 
posed, and  the  alum  is  formed.  The  alum  ores  of 
Hesse  and  Liege  are  of  this  kind  ;  but  they  are  first 
torrefied,  which  is  said  to  be  a  disadvantageous 
method. 

3.  The  schistus  alurninaris  contains  a  variable  pro- 
portion of  petroleum  and  pyrites  intimately  mixed  with 
it.  When  the  last  are  in  a  very  large  quantity,  this 
ore  is  rejected  as  containing  too  much  iron.  Professor 
Bergman  very  properly  suggested,  that  by  adding  a 
proportion  of  clay,  this  ore  may  turn  out  advantage- 
ously for  producing  alum.  But  if  the  petrol  be  consi- 
derable, it  must  be  torrefied.  The  mines  of  Becket  in 
Normandy,  and  those  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  are 
•f  this  species. 
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4.  Volcanic  aluminous  ore.  Such  is  that  of  fe'aiTa- 
terra  near  Naples.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  saline, 
earth,  after  it  has  effloresced  in  the  air  ■  or  else  it  is  in 
a  stony  form. 

5.  Bituminous  a'.um  ore  is  called  shale,  and  is  ill  the 
form  of  a  schistus,  impregnated  with  so  much  oily 
matter,  or  bitumen,  .is  to  be  inflammable.  It  is  fouad 
in  Sweden,  and  also  i:i  the  coal  mines  at  Whitehaven, 
and  elsewnare. 

Chaptal  has  fabricated  alum  on  a  large  scale  from 
its  component  parts.  For  this  purpose  he  constructed 
a  chamber  91  feet  long,  48  wide,  and  31  high  in  the 
middle.  The  walls  are  of  common  masonry,  lined 
with  a  pretty  thick  coating  of  plaster.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  bricks,  bedded  in  a  mixture  of  raw  and 
burnt  clay  ;  and  tills  pavement  is  covered  with  ano- 
ther, the  joints  of  which  overlap  those  of  the  first,  and 
instead  of  mortar,  the  bricks  are  joined  with  a  cement 
of  equal  parts  of  pitch,  turpentine,  and  wax,  which, 
after  having  been  boiled  till  it  ceases  to  swell,  is  used 
hot.  The  roof  is  of  Wood,  but  the  beams  arc  very 
close  together,  and  grooved  lengthwise,  the  interme- 
diate space  being  filled  up  by  planks  fitted  into  the 
grooves,  so  that  the  whole  is  put  together  without  a 
nail.  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  inside  is  covered  with 
three  or  tour  successive  coatings  of  the  cement  above- 
mentioned,  the  first  being  laid  on  as  hot  as  possible; 
and  the  outside  of  the  wooden  roof  was  varnished  i» 
the  same  manner.  The  purest  and  whitest  clay  being 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  formed  into  balls 
half  a  foot  in  diameter,  these  are  calcined  in  a  fur- 
nace, broken  to  pieces,  and  a  stratum  of  the  (ragmen. 
laid  on  the  floor.  A  due  proportion  of  sulphur  is  then 
ignited  in  the  chamber,  in  thc.same  manner  as  for  the 
fabrication  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  fragments  of 
burnt  clay,  imbibing  this  as  it  forms,  begin  after  a  few 
days  to  crack  and  open,  and  exhibit  an  efflorescence 
of  sulphate  of  alumina.  When  the  earth  has  com- 
pletely effloresced,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  chamber,  ex- 
posed for  some  time  in  an  open  shed,  that  it  may  bo 
the  more  intimately  penetrated  by  the  acid,  and  is  then 
lixiviated  and  crystallized  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
cement  answers  the  purpose  of  lead  on  this  occasion 
very  effectually,  and,  according  to  Cbaptal,  costs  na 
more  than  lead  would  at  three  farthings  a  pound. 

Curaudau  has  lately  recommended  a  process  fci 
making  alum  without  evaporation.  One  hundred 
parts  of  clay  and  five  of  muriate  of  soda  are  kneaded 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  formed  into  loaves 
With  these  a  reverberatory  furnace  is  filled,  and  a 
brisk  fire  is  kept  up  for  two  hours.  Being  powdered, 
and  put  into  a  sound  cask,  oac-fourth  of  their  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  over  them  by  degrees,  stir 
ring  the  mixture  well  at  each  addition.  As  soon  as 
the  muriatic  gas  is  dissipated,  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  the  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  as 
before.  When  the  heat  is  abated,  a  little  more  water 
is  poured  in  ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  eight  or  ten  times 
as  much  water  as  there  was  acid  is  added.  When 
the  whole  has  settled,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off 
into  leaden  vessels,  and  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to 
this  liquor  is  poured  on  tlio  sediment.  The  two  liquors 
being  mixed,  a  solution  of  potassa  is  added  to  them, 
the  alkali  in  which  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight 
of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  potassa  may  bo 
used,  but  twice  as  much  of  this  as  of  the  alkali  is 
necessary.  After  a  certain  time,  the  liquor,  by  cool- 
ing, atlbrds  crystals  of  alum  equal  to  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  acid  used.  It  is  refined  by  dissolving  it 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water. 
The  residue  may  be  washed  with  more  water,  to  be 
employed  in  lixiviating  a  fresh  portion  of  the  ingre 
clients. 

Its  sp.  gravity  is  about  1.71.  It  reddens  the  vege- 
table blues.  It  is  soluble  in  lli  parts  of  wr.tcr  at  60°, 
and  in  3-4  of  its  weight  at212°.  It  effloresces  superfr- 
cially  on  exposure  tcTair,  but  the  interior  remains  long 
unchanged.  Its  water  of  crystallization  is  sufficient  at 
a  gentle  heat  to  fuse  it.  If  the  heat  be  increased  it 
froths  up,  and  loses  fully  45  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in 
water.  The  spongy  residue  is  called  burnt  or  calcined 
alum,  and  is  used  by  surgeons  a3  a  mild  cschrtrotic. 
A  violent  heat  separates  a  great  portion  of  its  acid. 

Alum  was  thus  analyzed  by  BerzeKus :  1st,  20  parte 
(grammes)  of  pure  alum  lost,  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  9  parts,  which  gi*a  45  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
dry  salt  was  dissolved  n  water,  and  its  arid  precipi 
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tated  by  muriate  of  baryies  ;  the  sulphate  of  which, 
obtained  after  ignition,  weighed  20  parts;  indicating 
in  100  pans  34.3  of  dry  sulphuric  acid.  2rf,  Ten  parts 
of  alum  were  dissolved  in  water,  and  digested  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia.  Alumina,  well  washed  and 
burned,  equivalent  to  10.67  per  cent,  was  obtained.  In 
another  experiment,  10.80  per  cent,  resulted.  3d,  Ten 
parts  of  alum  dissolved  in  water,  were  digested  with 
carbonate  of  strontit.es,  till  the  earth  was~  completely 
separated.  The  sulphate  of  potassa,  after  ignition, 
weighed  1.815,  corresponding  to  0.981  potassa,  or  in 
100  parts  to  9.81. 
Alum,  therefore,  consists  of 

Sulphuric  acid 34.33 

Alumina lO.yb 

Potassa 9.81 

Water.... 45.00 

100.00 

or,  Sulphate  of  alumina 30.85 

Sulphate  of  potassa 18.15 

Water 45.00 

100.00 
The.iiard's  analysis,  Ann.  de  Chiinie,  vol.  59,  or  Ni- 
cholson's Journal,  vol.  18,  coincides  perfectly  with 
that  of  Berzelius  in  the  product  of  sulphate  of  baryies. 
From  400  parts  of  alum,  he  obtained  490  of  the  ignited 
baryticsalt;  but  the  alumina  was  in  greater  propor- 
tion, equal  to  12.54  per  cent,  and  the  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa less,  or  15.7  in  100  parts. 

Vauquelin,  in  his  last  analysis,  found  48.58  water; 

end  by  Thenard's  statement  there  are  indicated 

34.23  dry  acid, 

7.14  potassa, 

12.54  alumina, 

413.09  water. 

100.00 

If  we  rectify  Vauquelin's  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
sulphate  of  baryces,  his  analysis  will  also  ooincide 
with  the  above.  Alum,  therefore,  differs  from  the 
simple  sulphate  of  alumina  previously  described, 
which  consisted  of  3  prime  equivalents  of  acid  and  2 
of  earth,  merely  by  its  assumption  of  a  prime  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  It  is  probable  that  ail  the  aluminous 
salts  have  a  similar  constitution.  It  is  to  be  i 
moreover,  that  the  number  34.30  resulting  from  the 
theoretic  proportions,  is,  according  to  Gilbert's  re- 
marks on  the  Essay  of  Berzelius,  the  just  representation 
of  the  dry  acid  in  100  of  sulphate  of  baryies,  by  a  cor- 
rected analysis,  which  makes  the  prime  of  barytes  9.57. 

Should  ammonia  be  suspected  in  alum,  it'  may  be 
cetecied,  and  its  quantity  estimated,  by  mixing  quick- 
lime with  the  saline  solution,  and  exposing  the  mix- 
ture to  heat  in  a  retort,  connected  wilh  a  Woolfe's 
apparatus.  The  water  of  ammonia  being  afterward 
saturated  with  an  acid,  and  evaporated  to  a  dry  sal!, 
Will  indicate  the  quantity  of  pure  ammonia  in  the 
alum.  A  variety  of  alum,  containing  both  potassa  and 
ammonia,  may  also  be  found.  This  will  occur  where 
urine  has  been  used,  as  well  as  muriate  of  potassa,  in 
lis  fabrication.  If  any  of  these  bisulphates  of  allu- 
mina  and  potassa  be  acted  on  in  a  watery  solution,  by- 
gelatinous  alumina,  a  neutral  triple  salt  Is  formed, 
which  precipitates  in  a  nearly  insoluble  state. 

When  alum  in  powder  is  mixed  with  float  or  sugar, 
and  calcined,  it  forms  the  pyropkoms  of  Homberg. 

Mr.  Winter  first  mentioned,  that  another  variety  of 
alum  can  be  made  with  soda,  instead  of  potassa.  This 
■alt.  which  crystallizes  in  octahedrons,  has  been  also 
made  with  pure  muriate  of  soda,  and  bisulphate  of 
alumina,  at  the  laboratory  of  Hurlett,  by  Mr.  \V.  Wil- 
son. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form,  and  effloresces 
like  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

On  the  subject  of  soda-alum.  Dr.  Ure  published  a 
■horl  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  1832. 
The  form  and  taste  of  this  salt  tire  exactly  thi 

common  alum  ;  but  it  is  less  hard,  being  easily 
Crushed  between  the  lingers,  to  which  it  imparts  :u\ 
appearance  of  moisture.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.6. 
100  parts  of  water  at  60°  )•'.  dissolve  no  of  it;  forming 

a  solution,  whose  sp.  gravity  is  1.290.  In  this  respect, 
potassa  alum  is  very  different.  For  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve  only  from  8  to  9  parts,  forming  a  saturated  so- 
lution, tlie  specific  gravity  owhich  is  no  more  than 
1.0405  Its  constituents  are,  by  Dr.  Ure's  analvsis,— 
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Sulphuric  acid 34.00  4  primes,  33.9S 

Alumina 10.75  3      —       10.82 

Soda. 6.48  1      —        G.79 

Water 49.00  25      —      48.43 

100.23  100.00 

Or  it  consists  of  3  primes  sulphate  of  alumina+l  sul- 
phate of  soda.  To  each  of  the  former,  5  primes  o{ 
water  may  be  assigned,  and  to  the  latter  10,  as  in 
Glauber's  salts. 

The  only  injurious  con  lamination  of  alum  iu  sul- 
phate of  iron.  It  is  detector1  by  ferro-prussiate  of 
potassa. 

Oxymui  iate  of  alumina,  or  the  chloride,  bee  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Dublin,  as  preferable  .3 
solution  of  chlorine,  for  dischaiging  the  turkey-red  dk. 

Alum  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  many  manufac- 
tories. When  added  to  tallow,  it  renders  it  harder. 
Printer's  cushions,  and  the  blocks  used  in  the  calico 
manufactory,  are  rubbed  with  burnt  alum  to  remove 
any  greasim  ss,  which  might  prevent  the  ink  or  colour 
from  sticking.  Wood  sufficiently  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  alum  i  'lire;  and  the  same  is  trur: 

of  paper  impregnated  with  it,  which  is  titter  to  keep 
gunpowder,  as  it  also  excludes  moisture.  Paper  im 
pregnated  with  alum  is  useful  in  whitening  silver,  and 
in  silvering  brass  without  beat.  Alum  mixed  in  milk 
helps  the  separation  of  its  butter.  If  added  in  a  very 
small  quantity  to  turbid  water,  in  a  few  minutes  it 
renders  it  perfectly  limpid,  without  any  bad  taste  or 
quality  ;  while  the  sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  very 
sensible  acidity,  and  does  not  precipitate  as  soon,  or  so 
well,  the  opaque  earthy  mixtures  that  render  it  turbid 
It  is  used  in  making  pyrophorus,  in  tanning,  and  in 
many  other  manufactories,  particularly  in  the  art  of 
dying,  in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant u  ng  and  opening  the  pores  on  the 
surface  of  the  substance  to  be  died,  rendering  it  fit  for 
receiving  the  colouring  particles,  (by  which  the  alum 
is  generally  decomposed,)  and  at  the  same  time  making 
the  colour  lixed.  Crayons  generally  consist  of  the 
earth  of  alum,  powdered  and  tinged  for  the  purpose. — 
Un  's  Chem.  I 

In  medicine  it  is  employed  internally  as  a  powerful 
astringent  in  jive  hemorrhages  from  the 

womb,  intestines,  nose,  and  sometimes  lungs,  bj 
bleedings  of  an  active  nature,  i.  e.  attended  with  fever, 
and  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  it  is  highly  impro- 
per. Dr.  Percival  recommends  it  in  the  colica  picto- 
num  and  oilier  chronic  disorders  of  the  bowels,  at- 
tended with  obstinate  constipation.  (See  Percival's 
Essays.)  The  dose  advised  in  these  eases  is  from  5  to 
20  grains,  to  be  repeated  every  four,  eight,  or  twelve 
hours.  When  duly  persisted  in,  this  remedy  proves 
gently  laxative,  and  mitigates  the  pain. 

Alum  is  also  powerfully  tonic,  mid  is  given  with  this 
view  in  the  dose  of  Iff  grains  made  into  a  bolus  tine? 
times  a  day,  in  such  eases  as  require  powerful   tonic 
and  astringent  remedies.     Another  mode  of  adminis- 
tering it   is  in  the  form  of  whey  made  by  boiling  a 
drachm  of  powdered  alum  in  a  pint  of  milk  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  to  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  tea-cup 
full  three  times  a  day.    Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to 
be  employed  with  other  astringents  in  diarrhoeas.     In 
active  haemorrhages,  as  was  observed,  it  is  not  useful 
though  a  powerful  medicine  in  those  which  are  pas 
sive.     It  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  and  gradual! 
increased.     It  has  been  tried   in   the   diabetes  wilhoi 
success;  though,  joined  with  nutmeg,  it  has  been  un- 
successful  in  intermitients,  given  in  a   large   dose,  a 
hour  or  a  little  longer,  before  the  approach  of  the  pi 
roxysiu.     In  gargles,  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,.'!, 
other  swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  uv  faucet, 
divested  of  acute  inflammation  -thas  seen  used  wit? 
advantage. 

Externally,  alum  is  much  employed  by  surgeons  n 
a  lotion  for  the  eyes,  and  is  said  to  be  preferable  tosu. 
phate  of  einc  or  acetate  of  lead  in  the  ophihalmi 
membranaruin.  Prom  two  to  live  grains  dissolved  b, 
an  ounce  of  rose-water,  forms  a  proper  collyritim.  .' 
is  also  applied  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  vessels,  and  t 
ulcers,  where  there  is  too  copious  a  secretion  of  piu 
It  has  proved  successful  Ln  inflammation  of  tli; 
in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  which  is  made  by  stirring 
or  shaking  a  lump  of  alum  in  the  whites  of  tw> 
eggs,  till  they  form  a  eoagulum,  which  is  applied  If, 
the  eye  between  two  pieces  of  thin  linen  rag.    Alua 
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fa  atso  emp  oycd  as  an  injection  in  cases  of  gleet  or 
fluor  albus. 

When  deprived  of  its  humidity,  by  placing  it  in  an 
earthen  pan  over  a  gentle  fire,  i!  is  termed  burnt  alum, 
alumen  exsiccatum,  and  is  sometimes  employed  by  sur- 
geons to  destroy  fungous  flesh,  and  is  a  principal  ingre- 
dient in  most  styptic  powders. 

Alum  is  also  applied  to  many  purposes  of  life ;  in  this 
country,  bakers  mix  a  quantity  with  the  bread,  to 
render  it  white  ;  this  mixture  makes  the  bread  better 
adapted  for  weak  and  relaxed  bowels;  but  in  opposite 
states  of  the  alimentary  canal,  this  practice  is  highly 
pernicious. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  alum  are  ; 

1.  Alumen  exsiccatum. 

2.  Solutio  sulphatis  cupri  ammoniati. 

3.  Liquor  aluininis  compositus. 

4.  Pulvis  sulphatis  aluminis  compositus. 
Alumen  catinum.     A  name  of  potassa. 
Alumen  com.iuse.     See  J3 lumen. 
Alumen  urystallinum.     See  .11 u men. 
Alumen  exsiccatum.     Dried  Alum.     Expose  alum 

in  an  earthen  vessel  to  'he  tire,  so  that  it  may  dissolve 
and  boil,  and  »et  the  heat  be  continued  and  increased 
until  the  boning  ceases.    See  Alumen. 

Alumen  factitium.    See  Alumen. 

Alumen  romanum.    See  Jllumen. 

Alumen  rubrum.     See  Jllumen. 

Alumen  rupeum.    Sec  Alumen. 

Alumen  rutilum.     See  .-Hitmen. 

All-men  ustum.     See  Alumen. 

ALUMINA.  Alumine.  Terra  Alumina.  Earth 
of  alum.  Pure  clay.  One  of  the  primitive  earths, 
which,  as  constituting  the  plastic  principle  of  all  clays, 
(oams,  and  boles,  was  called  argil  or  the  argillaceous 
earth,  hut  now,  as  being  obtained  in  greatest  purity 
from  alum,  is  styled  alumina.  It  was  deemed  elemen- 
tary matter  till  Sir  H.  Davy's  celebrated  electro-che- 
mical researches  led  to  the  belief  of  its  being,  like 
barytes  and  lime,  a  metallic  oxyde. 

The  purest  native  alumina  is  found  in  the.  oriental 
gems,  the  sapphire  and  ruby.  They  consist  of  nothing 
but  this  earth,  and  a  small  portion  of  colouring  matter. 
The  native  poicelain  clays  or  kaolins,  however  white 
and  soft,  can  never  be  regarded  as  pure  alumina. 
They  usually  contain  fully  half  their  weight  of  silica, 
and  "frequently  other  eartlts.  To  obtain  pure  alumina 
we  dissolve  alum  in  20  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
add  to  it  a  little  of  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to 
throw  down  any  iron  which  may  be  present.  We  then 
drop  the  supernatant  liquid  into  a  quantity  of  the  water 
of  ammonia,  taking  care  not  to  add  so  much  of  the 
aluminous  solution  as  will  saturate  the  ammonia.  The 
volatile  alkali  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
llum,  and  the  earthy  basis  of  the  latter  is  separated  in 
a  white  spongy  precipitate.  This  must  be  thrown  on 
a  filter,  washed,  or  edulcorated,  as  the  old  chemists 
expressed  it,  by  repeated  allusions  of  water,  and  then 
dried.  Or  if  an  alum,  made  with  ammonia  instead  of 
potassa,  as  is  the  case  with  some  French  alums,  can  be 
sot,  simple  ignition  dissipates  its  acid  and  alkaline  con- 
stituents, leaving  pure  alumina. 

Alumina  prepared  by  the  first  process  is  white,  pul- 
verulent, soft  to  the  touch,  adheres  to  the  tongue,  forms 
a  smooth  paste  without  grittiness  in  the  mouth,  insipid, 
inodorous,  produces  no  change  in  vegetable  colours, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  with  it  readily  in  every 
proportion,  and  retains  a  small  quantity  with  consider- 
able force;  is  infusible  in  the  strongest  heat  of  a  fur- 
nace, experiencing  merely  a  condensation  of  volume 
and  consequent  hardness,  but  is  in  small  quantities 
melted  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.000  in  the  state  of  powder,  but  by  ignition 
it  is  augmented. 

Every  analogy  leads  to  the  belief  that  alumina  con- 
tains a  peculiar  metal,  which  may  be  called  aluminum. 
The  first  evidences  obtained  of  this  position  are  pre- 
sented in  Sir  H,  Davy's  researches.  Iron  negatively 
electrified  by  a  very  high  power  being  fused  in  contact 
with  pure  alumina,  formed  a  globule  whiter  than  pure 
iron  which  effervesced  slowly  in  water,  becoming 
covered  with  a  white  powder.  The  solution  of  this  in 
muriatic  acid,  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  afforded  alu- 
mina and  oxyde  of  iron.  By  passing  potassium  in 
vapour  through  alumina  heated  to  whiteness,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  potassium  became  converted  into 
uotassa,  which  formed  a  coherent  mass  with  that  part 
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of  the  alumina  not  decompounded  ;  and  in  this  mae» 
there  were  numerous  gray  particles,  having  tho 
metallic  lustre,  and  which  became  while  when  heated 
in  the  air,  and  winch  slowly  ell'ei  vesccd  in  water.  1  u 
a  similar  experiment  made  'by  the  same  illustrious  che- 
mist, a  strong  red  heat  only  being  applied  to  the  alu- 
mina, a  muss  was  obtained,  which  took  lire  sponta- 
neously by  exposure  to  air,  and  which  effervesced  viu 
lenlly  in  water.  This  mass  was  probably  an  alloy  of 
aluminum  and  potassium.  The  conversion  of  potas- 
sium into  its  deutoxyde,  dry  potassa,  by  alumina, 
proves  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  latter.  When 
regarded  as  an  oxyde,  Sir  II.  Davy  estimates  its  oxygen 
and  basis  to  be  to  one  another  as  15  to  :s:t ;  oi 
22.  The  prime  equivalent  of  alumina  would  thus 
appear  to  be  1.0+2.2=3.3.  But  Berzclius's  analysis  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  seems  to  indicate  2.136  as  tho 
quantity  of  the  earth  which  combines  with  five  of  the 
acid.  Hence  aluminum  will  come  to  be  represented  by 
2.136— 1=1.136. 

Alumina  which  has  lost  its  plasticity  by  ignition, 
recovers  it  by  being  dissolved  in  an  acid  or  alkaline 
menstruum,  and  then  precipitated.  In  this  state  il  is 
called  a  hydrate,  for  when  dried  in  a  steam  heat  it 
retains  much  water;  and  therefore  resembles  in  com- 
position vvavellite,  a  beautiful  mineral,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  alumina,  with  about  28  per  cent,  of 
water. 

Alumina  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  every  soil,  and  of  almost  every  rock,  it  is 
the  basis  of  porcelain,  pottery,  bricks,  and  crucibles. 
Its  affinity  for  vegetable  colouring  matter,  is  maae  use 
of  in  the  preparation  of  lakes,  and  in  the  arts  of  dying 
and  calico,  printing.  Native  combinations  of  alumina, 
constitute  the  fullers'  earth,  ochres,  boles,  pipe- 
clays, &c. 

The  salts  of  alumina  have  tiic  following 
characters : 

1.  Most  of  them  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  their 
solutions  have  a  sweetish  acerb  taste. 

2.  Ammonia  throws  down  their  earthy  base,  evert 
though  they  have  been  previously  acidulated  with 
muriatic  acid. 

3.  At  a  strong  red  heat  they  give  out  a  portion  ol 
their  acid. 

4.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

5.  Hydriodate  of  potassa  produces  aflocculent  pre 
cipitate  of  a  white  colour,  passing  into  a  permanent 
yellow. 

6.  They  are  not  affected  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
tartaric  acid,  ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  or  tincture  <  ' 
galls:  by  the  first  two  tests  they  are  distinguishable  from 
yttria  ;  and  by  the  last  two,  from  that  earth  and  gluclna. 

7.  If  bisulphate  of  potassa  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
an  aluminous  salt  moderately  concentrated,  octahedral 
crystals  of  alum  will  form. 

ALUMINITE.  A  mineral  of  a  snow  wdiite  colour, 
dull,  opaque,  and  having  a  fine  efcrthy  fracture.  It 
consists  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  water,  silica,  lime, 
and  oxyde  of  iron. 

ALUMINOUS.    Pertaining  to  alum. 

Aluminous  waters.  Waters  impregnated  with  par 
tides  of  alum. 

ALUMINUM.     See  Alumina. 

ALUSIA.  (From  aAuffcj,  a  wandering.)  Ahjsis ; 
Illusion;  Hallucination.  A  term  used  by  Good  to  a 
species  of  his  genus  Empathemata.    See  Nosology. 

ALVEARTUM.  (From  alveare,  a  bee-hive.)  That 
part  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  is  so  called, 
which  contains  the  wax  of  the  ear. 

ALVEOLUS.  (A  diminutive  of  alceus,  a  cavity.) 
The  socket  of  a  tooth. 

A'LVEUS.     (Alveus,  i.  m.,  a  cavity.)     A  cavity. 

Alveus  amtollescens.  That  part  of  the  duct  con- 
veying the  chyle  to  the  subclavian  vein,  which  swells 
out. 

Alveus  communis.  The  common  duct,  or  commu- 
nication of  the  ampulla;  of  the  membranaceous  semi- 
circular canals  in  the  internal  car,  is  so  termed  by 
Scarpa. 

ALVIDU'CA.  (From  alvus,  the  belly,  and  duco,  to 
draw.)     Purging  medicines. 

ALVIFLUXUS.  (From  alvus,  and  fiuo,  to  flow.) 
A  diarrhoea,  or  purging. 

ALVUS.  (Alvus,  i.  f.  and  sometimes  m.  ab  allu- 
endo,  qui  sorties  alluuntur.)  The  belly,  stomach,  and 
entrails. 
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A'LYCE.  (Fiom  a\vto,  to  be  anxious.)  Tiiat 
anxiety  which  attends  low  levers. 

ALYTIA.  (From  a,  "eg.  and  Xvnn,  pain.)  With- 
out pain ;  applied  to  a  purgation  of  the  humours,  with- 
out pain. 

ALYTIAS.  Alijpum.  A  species  of  turbitli,  the 
gloiularia  ulypum;  so  called  because  it  purges  with- 
out pain. 

ALYSIS.    See  Alusia. 

ALY  SMUS.  (From  aXvw,  to  be  restless.)  Rest- 
lessness. 

ALY'SSUM.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Xvaaa,  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog;  so  called  because  it  was  foolishly  thought 
to  be  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog.) 
Wad-wort.     See  Marrubium  alyssum. 

Alyssum  GaLe.ni.     See  Marrubium  vcrticillatum. 

Alyssum  Plinii.    See  Galium  album. 

Alyssum  verticillatum.  The  Marrubium  verli- 
cillatum. 

A'lzum.  Aldum ;  Aldrum.  The  name  of  the  tree 
which  produces  gum  bdellium,  according  to  some 
ancient  authors. 

A'MA  (Apa,  together.)  A  word  used  in  compo- 
sition. 

AMADINE.  A  substance,  the  properties  of  which 
are  intermediate  between  those  of  starch  and  gum. 
See  Starch. 

AMADOU.  A  variety  of  the  boletus  igniarius, 
found  on  old  ash  and  other  trees.  It  is  boiled  in  water 
to  extract  its  soluble  parts,  then  dried  and  beat  with  a 
mallet  to  loosen  its  texture.  It  lias  now  the  appear- 
ance of  very  spongy  doe-skin  leather.  It  is  lastly 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  dried,  when 
it  is  called  spunk,  or  German  tinder;  a  substance  much 
used  on  the  continent  for  lighting  fires,  either  from  the 
collision  of  Hint  and  steel,  or  from  the  sudden  conden- 
bation  of  air  in  the  atmospheric  pyrophorus. 

AMA'LGAM.  {Amalgama ;  from  aua  and  yapuv, 
to  marry.)  A  substance  produced  by  mixing  mercury 
with  a  metal,  the  two  being  thereby  incorporated. 
See  Mluy. 

Am.vme'lis.  (From  a/ia,  and  u>j\ca,  an  apple.) 
The  bastard  medlar  of  Hippocrates. 

AMANI'TjE.  (From  a,  priv.  and  uavia,  madness; 
so  called,  because  they  are  eatable  and  not  poisonous, 
like  some  others.)  A  tribe  of  fungous  productions, 
called  mushrooms,  truffles,  and  morells,  and  by  the 
French,  champignons. 

A mara.  d'Jlcis.     See  Sulanum  dulcamara. 

Ama'racus.  (From  a,  neg.  and  papaivoi,  to  decay: 
because  it  keeps  its  virtues  a  long  time.)     Marjoram. 

Amaranth,  esculent.     See  Amaranthus  oleraceus. 

AMARA'NTHUS.  (Amara7ithus,  i.  m. ;  from  a, 
neg.  and  ^apaivu),  to  decay  :  because  the  flower,  when 
cut,  does  not  soon  decay.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Monacia; 
Order,  Pcntandria. 

Amaranthus  olera.eus.  Esculent  amaranth. 
Tlie  leaves  of  this,  and  several  other  species,  are  eaten 
in  India  the  same  as  cabbage  is  here. 

AMA'RUS.  Bitter.  See  Bitter.  The  principal 
bitters  used  medicinally  are, 

1.  The  pure  bitters;  gentiana  lutea,  huiuulus  lu- 
pulus,  and  quassia  amara. 

2.  Styptic  bitters;  cinchona  officinalis,  croton  cas- 
carilla,  quassia  simarouba. 

3.  Aromatic  bitters ;  artemisia  absinthium,  anllie- 
i  ;is  nobilia,  hyssopus,  &c. 

Amatoria  kebris.  (From  amo,  to  love.)  See 
Chlorosis. 

Amatoria  vkneficia.  (From  amo,  to  love,  and 
teneficium,  witchcraft.)    Philters.    Love  powders. 

Amato'puus.  A  term  given  to  a  muscle  of  the  eye, 
by  which  that  organ  is  moved  in  ogling.  See  Rectus 
inferior  oculi. 

Amatzqiii'ti.   An  Indian  term.   See  Arbutus  unedo. 

AMAUROSIS.  (Amauroses,  is.  f.  Ajmupuxrij ; 
f'om  auavpou,  to  darken  or  obscure.)  Gulta  Serena  ; 
Amblyopia.  A  disease  of  the  eye  attended  with  a  di- 
minution or  total  loss  of  sight,  without  any  visible  in- 
jury to  the  organ,  and  arising  from  a  paralytic  affection 
ol  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
locales,  and  order  dysesthesia  of  Outten.  It 
arises  gen.  rally  from  compression  of  the  optic  nerves; 
amaurosis  compresstonu;  from  debility,  amaurosis 
clonica;  from  spasm,  amaurosis  spasmodua;  or  from 
poisons,  a  tcnata. 
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The  symptoms  of  amaurosis  are  noted  for  being  very 
irregular.  In  many  cases,  the  pupil  is  very  much  di- 
lated, immoveable,  and  of  its  natural  black  colour. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  the  most  complete  and  incura- 
ble cases,  the  pupil  is  of  its  natural  size,  and  the  iris 
capable  of  free  motion.  In  some  cases,  the  pupil  lias 
a  dull,  glassy,  or  horny  appearance.  Sometimes  its 
colour  is  greenish,  occasionally  whitish  and  opaque, 
so  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  incipient  cata- 
ract. Richter  mentions  a  degree  of  strabismus,  as  the 
only  symptom,  except  the  loss  of  sight,  as  invariably 
attendan  on  amaurosis. 

The  bl  ndness  produced  by  amaurosis,  is  generally 
preceded  by  an  imaginary  appearance  of  numerous 
insects,  or  substances,  like  cobwebs,  interposing  them- 
selves between  objects  and  the  eye.  The  origin  of  a 
cataract  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  attended  with 
a  simple  cloudiness  of  vision. 

Violent  contusions  of  the  head,  apoplectic  fits,  flashes 
of  lightning,  frequent  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
severe  exercise,  strong  passions,  drunkenness,  antf 
other  causes  of  paralytic  affections,  are  enumerated  as 
producing  this  complaint.  Sometimes  tumours  within 
the  cranium,  bony  projections,  &c.  have  been  found 
compressing  the  optic  nerves:  but  in  many  instances 
no  morbid  appearance  could  be  traced,  to  account  Ibi 
the  blindness. 

The  disorder  is  generally  dilficult  to  be  removed  :  but 
is  sometimes  much  benefited  by  general  and  local  sti- 
mulants, persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time.  If 
there  are  marks  of  congestion  in  the  head,  local  bleed- 
ing, active  purging,  and  other  evacuations,  would  be 
proper  in  the  first  instance.  Blisters  and  issues  behind 
the  ear  or  neck  shoidd  also  be  tried.  Richter  speaks 
of  much  success  from  the  use  of  medicines  acting  stea- 
dily on  the  bowels,  after  premising  an  emetic.  Mr 
Ware  observes,  that  in  some  cases  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted, indicating  probably,  internal  inflammation ; 
and  then  tlie  internal  use  of  mercury,  especially  the 
oxymuriate,  will  be  most  beneficial.  Electricity  ha3 
been  sometimes  serviceable,  taking  the  aura  or  sparks, 
or  even  gentle  shocks  :  but  galvanism  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable. Errhines  are  often  useful,  as  the  compound 
pewder  of  asarabacca ;  Mr.  Ware  particularly  recom- 
mends the  hydrargyrus  vitriolatus  of  the  former  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia.  Stimulants  have  been  sometimes 
usefully  applied  to  the  eye  itself,  as  the  vapour  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  an  infusion  of  capsicum,  &c.  Where 
the  intention  of  a  blister  is  to  stimulate,  it  is  best  ap- 
plied to  the  temple  on  the  affected  side. 

AMBER.  Succinum.  A  beautiful  bituminous  sub- 
stance, which  takes  a  good  polish,  and,  after  a  slight 
rubbing,  becomes  so  electric,  as  to  attract  straws  and 
small  bodies  ;  it  was  called  ijXsKTpov,  cleetrum,  by  (he 
ancients,  and  hence  the  word  electricity.  "  Amber  is 
a  hard,  brittle,  tasteless  substance,  sometimes  perfectly 
transparent,  but  mostly  semitransparent  or  opaque, 
and  of  a  glossy  surface:  it  is  found  of  all  colours,  but 
chiefly  yellow  or  orange,  and  often  contains  leaves  or 
bisects;  its  specific  gravity  is  from  1.065  to  1.100;  its 
fracture  is  even,  smooth,  and  glossy  ;  it  is  capable  of  a 
fine  polish,  and  becomes  electric  by  friction  ;  when 
rubbed  or  heated,  it  gives  a  peculiar  agreeable  smell, 
particularly  when  it  melts,  that  is  at  ioO-1  of  Fahren- 
heit, but  it  then  loses  its  transparency  :  projected  on 
burning  coals,  it  burns  with  a  whitish  llame,  and  a 
whitish-yellow  smoke,  but  gives  very  little  soot,  and 
leaves  brownish  Babes  ;  it  is  nsoluble  iu  water  and 
alcohol,  though  the  latter,  when  highly  rectitied,  ex- 
tracts a  reddish  colour  from  it ;  but  it  is"  soluble  iu  the 
sulphuric  acid,  which  then  acquires  a  reddish-purple 
colour,  and  is  precipitable  from  it  by  water.  No  other 
acid  dissolves  it,  nor  is  it  soluble  in  essential  or  ex- 
pressed oils,  without  some  decomposition  and  long  di- 
gestion; but  nine  alkali  dissolves  it.  liy  distillation 
it  affords  a  small  quantity  of  water,  with  a  little  ace- 
toes  acid,  an  oil,  an.',  a  peculiar  acid.  The  oil  rises 
at  lirst  colourless  :  fv.it,  as  the  heal  increases,  becomes 
brown,  thick,  and  ompj  reuinatic.  The  oil  may  be 
reclined  by  successive  distillations,  or  it  mav  be  ob 
tained  very  light  and  limpid  at  once,  if  it  be  put  into  a 
glass  alembic  with  water,  as  the  elder  Rouelle  directs 
and  distilled  at  a  beat  not  greater  than  BMP  Fahr.  It 
requires  to  be  kept  in  stone  bottles,  however,  to  retain 
this  slate;  for  in  glass  vessels  it  becomes  brown  bv  tho 
action  of  light. 
Amber  is  met  with  plentifully  in  regular  mines  in 
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nonie  parts  of  Prussia.  The  upper  surface  is  composed 
of  sand  under  which  is  a  stratum  of  loam,  and  under 
this  a  bed  of  wood,  partly  entire,  but  chiefly  mouldered 
or  changed  into  a  bituminous  substance.  Under  the 
wood  is  a  stratum  of  sulphuric  or  rather  aluminous 
mineral,  in  which  the  amber  is  found.  Strong  sulphu- 
reous exhalations  are  often  perceive  d  in  the  pits. 

Detached  pieces  are  also  found  occasionally  on  the 
sea  coast  in  various  countries.  It  has  been  found  in 
gravel  beds  near  London.  In  the  Royal  Cabinet  at 
Berlin  there  is  a  mass  of  181bs.  weight,  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  ever  found.  Juasieu  asserts,  that  the  deli- 
<::(!•  insects  in  amber,  which  prove  the  tranquillity  of 
its  formation,  are  not  European.  Haiiy  has  pointed 
out  the  following  distinctions  between  mellite  and  co- 
pal, the  bodies  which  most  closely  resemble  amber. 
Mellite  is  infusible  by  heat.  A  bit  of  copal  heated  at 
the  end  of  a  knife  takes  fire,  melting  into  drops,  which 
Batten  as  they  fall ;  whereas  amber  bums  with  spit- 
ting and  frothing;  and  when  its  liquefied  particles 
drop,  they  rebound  from  the  plane  which  receives 
them,  'i'iie  origin  of  amber  is  at  present  involved  in 
perfect  obscurity,  though  the  rapid  progress  of  vegeta- 
ble chemistry  promises  soon  to  throw  light  on  it.  Va- 
rious frauds  are  practised  with  this  substance.  Neu- 
mann states  as  the  common  practices  of  workmen,  the 
two  following :  The  one  consists  in  surrounding  the 
arnber  with  sand  in  an  iron  pot,  and  cementing  it  with 
a  gradual  tire  for  forty  hours,  some  small  pieces  placed 
near  the  sides  of  the  vessel  being  occasionally  taken 
out  for  judging  of  the  effect  of  the  operation  :  the  se- 
cond method,  which  he  says  is  that  most  generally 
practised,  is  by  digesting  and  boiling  the  amber  about 
twenty  hours  with  rapeseed  oil,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
both  clear  and  hard. 

Werner  has  divided  it  into  two  sub-species,  the 
white  and  the  yellow  :  but  there  is  little  advantage  in 
the  distinction.  Its  ultimate  constituents  are  tiie  same 
with  those  of  vegetable  bodies  in  general ;  viz.  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Journal,  Dr.  Brewster  has  given  an  account  of 
some  optical  properties  of  amber,  from  which  he  con- 
siders it  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  amber  is  an 
indurated  vegetable  juice  ;  and  that  the  traces  of  a 
regular  structure,  indicated  by  its  action  upon  polarized 
light,  are  not  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  crystal- 
lization by  which  mellite  has  been  formed,  but  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  causes  which  influence  the  mecha- 
nical condition  of  gum-arabic,  and  other  gums,  which 
are  known  to  be  formed  by  the  successive  deposition 
and  induration  of  vegetable  fluids." — Urc's  Chem. 
Vict.    See  Oleum.  Succini,  and  Succinic  Acid. 

[Amber  lias  heretofore  been  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  Prussia.  It  has  however 
been  found  in  other  countries. 

In  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  on  Crosswick's  creek, 
four  miles  from  Trenton,  it  occurs  in  alluvial  soil.  The 
amber  is  both  yellow  and  whitish,  and  occurs  in  grains 
or  small  masses,  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  in  length. 
It  rests  on  lignite  or  carbonated  wood,  or  even  pene- 
trates it,  and  is  sometimes  connected  with  pyrites. 
The  stratum  of  lignite,  which  contains  the  amber,  rests 
on  a  coarse,  ferruginous  sand,  and  is  covered  by  a  soft 
bluish  clay,  embracing  masses  of  pyrites.  Above  the 
clay  is  a  bed  of  sand.  Amber  exists  also  near  Wood- 
bury, in  the  same  state,  in  large  plates  in  a  bed  of  marl ; 
also  at  Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  where  a  trans- 
parent specimen,  almost  white,  and  several  inches  in 
diameter,  has  been  found  in  a  stratum  of  gravel. 

Most  naturalists  arc  induced  to  believe  that  amber  is 
a  resinous  juice,  which  once  proceeded  from  certain 
trees,  but  has  since  been  gradually  mineralized  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  It  occurs  in  masses,  whose 
weight  usually  varies  from  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  to  a 
few  pounds ;  and  its  largest  masses,  which  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  do  not  much  exceed  201bs. — Cleav.  Min. 

The  largest  mass  perhaps  ever  seen,  was  recently 
•bund  between  Memel  and  Koningsherg,  measuiing  14 
inches  in  length,  by  9  1-4  in  breadth,  and  weighing 
211bs.— Month.  Mag.  Oct.  1811.    A.] 

AMBER  SEED.     See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus- 

AMBERGRIS.  (Ambragrisea,  at.  f.)  A  concrete, 
found  in  very  irregular  masses,  floating  on  the  sea 
near  the  Molucca  islands,  Madagascar,  Sumatra,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Brazil,  America,  China,  and 
Japan.     It  has  also  been  taken  out  of  the  intestines  of 
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the  Physttcr  macroccphalus,  the  spermaceti  whale 
As  it  has  not  been  found  in  any  whales  but  such  as 
ate  dead  or  sick,  its  production  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  disease,  though  some  haven  little  too 
peremptorily  affirmed  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  morbid 
affectum.  As  no  large  piece  has  ever  been  found 
without  a  greater  01  less  quantity  of  the  beaks  of  the 
Sepia  octopodia,  the  common  food  of  the  spermaceti 
whale,  interspersed  throughout  its  substance,  ti.iii 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  originating  in  the  intestines  ol 
the  whale;  for  if  it  were  occasionally  swallowed  bj  u 
only,  and  then  caused  disease,  it  would  be  frequently 
found  without  these,  when  it  is  met  with  floating  oi 
thrown  upon  the  shore. 

Ambergris  is  found  of  various  sizes,  generally.in 
small  fragments,  but  sometimes  so  large  as  '.>;  weigh 
neai  two  hundred  pounds,  When  taken  from  the 
whale  it  is  not  so  hard  as  it  becomes  afterward  on  ex 
posure  to  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  780 
to  926.  If  good,  it  adheres  like  wax  to  the  i  .1  ;i  ol  a 
knife  with  which  it  is  scraped,  retains  the  impression 
of  the  teeth  or  nails,  and  emits  a  fat  odoriferous  liquid 
on  being  penetrated  with  a  hot  needle,  li  is  g(  nerally 
brittle;  but,  on  rubbing  it  with  the  nail,  it  becomes 
smooth  like  hard  soap.  Its  colour  is  either  white, 
black,  ash-coloured,  yellow,  or  blackish  ;  or  ii  is  va- 
riegated, namely,  gray  with  black  specks,  or  gray  with 
yellow  specks.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  not  easy  to 
be  counterfeited.  At  144J  it  melts,  and  at  212u  is 
volatilized  in  the  form  of  a  white  vapour.  But,  on  a 
red  hot  coal,  it  burns,  and  is  entirely  dissipated.  Wa 
ter  has  no  action  on  it ;  acids,  except  nitric,  act  feebly 
on  it ;  alkalies  combine  with  it,  and  form  a  soap; 
tether  and  the  volatile  oils  dissolve  it;  so  do  the  fixed 
oils,  and  also  ammonia,  when  assisted  by  heat ;  alko- 
bol  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  is  of  great  use  in 
analyzing  it,  by  separating  its  constituent  parts.  Ac 
cording  to  Boillon  la  Grange,  who  has  given  the  latest 
analysis  of  it,  3820  parts  of  ambergris  consist  of  adipo- 
circ  201(1  paits,  a  resinous  substance  1107,  benzoic  acid 
42.5,  and  coal  212.  But  Bucholtz  could  find  no  benzoic 
acid  in  it.  Dr.  Vie  examined  two  different  specimens 
with  considerable  attention.  The  one  yielded  ben- 
zoic acid,  the  other,  equally  genuine  to  all  appearance, 
afforded  none. 

An  alkoholic  solution  of  ambergris,  added  in  minute 
quantity  to  lavender  water,  tooth  powder,  hair  pow- 
der, wash  balls,  &c.  communicates  its  peculiar  fra- 
grance. Its  retail  price  being  in  London  so  high  as  a 
guinea  per  oz.  leads  to  many  adulterations.  These 
consist  of  various  mixtures  of  benzoin,  labdauum, 
meal,  &.c.  scented  with  musk.  The  greasy  appear- 
ance and  smell  which  heated  ambergris  exhibits,  afford 
good  criteria,  joined  to  its  solubility  in  hot  uither  and 
alkohol. 

It  has  occasionally  been  employed  in  medicine,  but 
its  use  is  mostly  confined  to  the  perfumer.  Dr.  Sue- 
diaur  took  thirty  grains  of  it  without  perceiving  any- 
sensible  effect.  A  sailor,  who  took  half  an  ounce  o: 
it,  found  it  a  good  purgative. —  Ure's  Chem.  J  Jut. 

[Ambergris,  which  is  a  concretion  from  the  intestines 
of  the  spermaceti  whale,  also  contains  a  considerable 
portion  of  fatty  matter,  amounting  in  some  specimens 
to  60  per  cent.  It  is  only  found  in  the  unhealthy  ani- 
mal. Its  chief  constituent  is  a  substance  very  analo- 
gous to  choleeterine,  and  to  which  Peltier  and  Caven- 
tou  have  given  the  name  of  ambreine.  By  digestion  in 
nitric  acid,  ambreine  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  acid 
called  the  umbrae  acid.  Webster's  Manual  of  Chctn. 
Boston,  1828.    A.] 

The  medical  qualities  of  ambergris  are  stomachic, 
cordial,  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  very  seldom  used  in 
this  country. 

AMBLO  SIS.  (Aju&Wu  ;  from  aixOou,  to  cause 
abortion.)    A  miscarriage. 

Amblo'tica..  (,Au6\u>TiKa;  from  anSXou,  to  cause 
abortion.)  Medicines  which  were  supposed  to  occa- 
sion abortion. 

AMBLYGONITE.  A  greenish-coloured  mineral 
that  occurs  in  granite,  along  with  green  topaz  and 
tourmaline,  near Tinig,  in  Saxony.  It  seems  to  be  a 
species  of  snodumine. 

AMBLYOTIA.    {Amblyopia,  a:,  f. ;   from  aubAot 
dud,  and   uuV,  the  eye.)     Jlmblyosmus ;   Amblytes 
Hippocrates  means  by  this  word,  dimness  oi 
which  old  people  are  subject.    Paulus  Actuanus,  and 
the  best  modern  writers,  seem  to  think  that  amblyopia 
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means  the  same  thins  as  the  incomplete  amaurosis. 
See  Amaurosis. 

Amblyo'smus.    See  Amblyopia. 

Amblytes.     See  Amblyopia. 

A'mbo.    An  Indian  name  of  the  mango. 

A'mbon.  (From  auSaivia,  to  ascend.)  Celsus  uses 
till*  term  to  signify  the  margin  or  tip  of  the  sockets  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  large  bones  are  lodged. 

A'mbone.    The  same  as  ambe. 

A'MKRA.     Amber.     Also  an  aromatic  gum. 

Ambra  hnkracea.    Ambergris  and  gray  amber. 

Ambra  grisea.     Ambergris. 

A'mbram.    Amber. 
AMBREINE.     See  Ambergris. 

Ambreic  acid.     See  Ambergris.     A.] 

Ambre'tte.     See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Ambulati'va.  (From  ambulo,  to  walk.)  A  species 
of  herpes;  so  called  because  it  walks  or  creeps,  as  it 
«erc,  about  the  body. 

AMHU'STIO.  (Ambustio,  onis.  f. ;  from  amburo, 
to  burn.)     See  Burn. 

AMBUSTUM.    A  bum  or  scald. 

Ame'lla.    The  same  as  achmella. 

AMENORRHEA.  {Amenorrhea,  ce.  f. ;  from  a, 
priv.  Urp>,  a  month,  and  j5t»,  to  flow.)  A  partial 
or  total  obstruction  of  the  menses  in  women  from  other 
causes  than  pregnancy  and  old  age.  The  menses 
should  be  regular  as  to  quantity  and  quality  ;  and  that 
this  discharge  should  observe  the  monthly  period,  is 
essential  to  health.  When  it  is  obstructed,  nature 
makes  her  efforts  to  obtain  for  it  some  other  outlet. 
When  these  efforts  of  nature  fail,  the  consequence 
may  be,  pyrexia,  pulmonic  diseases,  spasmodic«atfec- 
tions,  hysteria,  epilepsia,  mania,  apoplexia,  chlorosis, 
according  to  the  general  habit  and  disposition  of  the 
patient.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  in  the  class 
locales,  and  order  epischescs.  His  species  are,  1. 
Emansio  mensium;  that  is,  when  the  menses  do  not 
appear  so  early  as  is  usually  expected.  See  Chlorosis. 
■2.  Suppressio  mensium,  when,  after  the  menses  ap- 
pearing and  continuing  as  usual  for  some  time,  they 
cease  without  pregnancy  occurring.  3.  Amenorrhea 
difficilis,  vcl  Menorrhagia  difficilis,  when  this  flux  is 
too  small  in  quantity,  and  attended  with  great 
pain,  &c. 

The  causes  of  a  suppression  of  the  menses  appear 
mostly  to  operate  by  inducing  a  constriction  of  the  ex- 
treme vessels  ;  such  as  cold,  fear,  and  other  depressing 
passions,  an  indolent  life,  the  abuse  of  acids,  .Sec.  It 
is  sometimes  symptomatic  of  other  diseases,  in  which 
considerable  debility  occurs,  as  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
When  the  discharge  has  been  some  time  interrupted, 
particularly  in  persons  previously  healthy,  hemor- 
rhages will  often  happen  from  other  outlets,  the  nose, 
stomach,  lungs,  &c.  even  in  some  instances  a  periodi- 
cal discharge  of  blood  from  an  ulcer  has  occurred. 
The  patient  generally  becomes  obstinately  costive, 
often  dyspeptic  ;  colicky  pains,  and  various  hysterical 
symptoms  likewise  arc  apt  to  attend.  The  means  of 
chief  efficacy  in  restoring  the  uterine  function  are  those 
calculated  to  relax  spasm,  assisted  sometimes  by  Buch 
as  increase  arterial  action,  particularly  in  protracted 
cases.  The  former  will  be  employed  with  most  pro- 
bability of  success,  when  symptoms  of  a  menstrual 
effort  appear.  They  are,  especially  the  hip-bath,  fo- 
mentations to  the  hypogastrium,  sitting  over  a  vessel 
of  hot  water,  so  that  the  vapour  may  be  applied  to  the 
pudenda  ;  with  antispasmodic  medicines,  as  the  com 
pound  galbanum  pill,  castor,  &c.  but  especially  opium. 
If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  venesection  should  be  pre- 
mised. In  cases  of  long  standing,  the  object  will  be  to 
bring  about  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus. 
This  may  be  accomplished  byemmenagogu.es,  of  which 
savine  and  canthan  are  most  to  be  relied  upon  ; 
though  the.  latter  W0U1Q  lie  improper,  it'  hematuria  had 
occurred.  Certain  cathartics  are  also  very  useful,  par- 
ticularly aloes,  which  appear  to  operate  especially  on 
the  rectum,  and  thus  sympathetically  Influence  the 
uterus.  Electric  shocks  passed  through  the  hypogas- 
tric region,  may  likewise  contribute  to  the  cure. 

In  cases  of  scanty  and  painful  menstruation,  the 
means  pointed  out  above  as  calculated  lo  lake  off  con 
Miction  oi  ti  e  uterine  \ensels,  should  be  resorted  to; 
especially  the  hip-bath,  and  the  tree  use  of  opium. 

Amen'I'A'k.k  PLANTS.  Amentaceous  plants.  A  di- 
vision of  plants  n  natural  arrangements  of  bota- 
nists. 
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|  AMENTA'CEUS.  Having  an  amentum  or  catkin, 
as  the  willow,  birch,  beech,  poplar,  &c. 

AMENTIA.  {Amentia,  a.  f. ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
mens,  the  mind.)  Imbecility  of  intellect,  by  which  the 
relations  of  things  are  either  not  perceived,  or  not 
recollected.  A  disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order 
vesanim  of  Cullen.  When  it  originates  at  birth,  it  is 
called  amentia  congenita,  natural  stupidity ;  when  from 
the  infirmities  of  age,  amentia,  senilis,  dotage  or  child- 
ishness ;  and  when  from  some  accidental  cause,  amentia 
Ocquisita. 

AMENTUM.  (Derived  from  its  fancied  resem 
blance  to  a  cai's-tail,  and  by  Festus,  from  the  Greek 
iuua,  a  bond  or  thong.)  ,/ulus ;  JVucamentum;  Ca- 
tulus.  Catkin.  A  species  of  inflorescence,  considered 
by  some  as  a  species  of  calyx.  It  is  a  simple  peduncle 
covered  with  numerous  chaffy  scales,  under  which  are 
the  flowers  or  parts  of  fructification.  The  distinctions 
of  catkins  are  into, 

1.  Cylindrical:  as  in  Corylus  avellana ;  Beta  alba; 
A I  it  us. 

2.  Globose  as  in  Fagus  sylvalica  ;  Platanus  orien- 
talis ;  Urtica  pilulifera. 

3.  Ovate  :  as  in  the  Female  Pinus  sylvestris. 

4.  Filiform :  seen  in  Fagus  pumila  and  Castanet* 
pumila. 

5.  Attenuate,  slender  towards  the  end :  as  in  Fagus 
castanea. 

6.  Thick :  in  Juglans  rrgia. 

7.  Imbrecatc,  scaly .  as  in  Juniperus  communis,  and 
Salix  fusca. 

8.  Paleaceous,  chaffy:  as  in  Pinus  sylvestris. 

9.  Naked:  the  scales  being  so  small  or  wanting,  that 
the  parts  of  fructification  appear  naked,  as  in  / 
caria. 

.Imcriccn  balsam.    See  Myroxylum  Peruiferum. 

[American  centaury.  This  is  the  Chironia  nrtgn- 
lans  of  Linnius.  It  is  a  native  of  damp,  rich  soils, 
in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  centaury. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  a  pure,  strong  bitter,  and 
communicates  its  qualities  to  both  water  and  alkohol. 
It  appears  to  be  a  remedy  in  considerable  use  at  the 
south  for  intermittent  fever.  On  the  stomach  it  exerts 
an  invigorating  influence,  and  promotes  appetite  and 
digestion.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  ten 
or  twenty  grains,  or  in  infusion,  which  is  the.  more 
common  mode. — Bigdoic's  Sequel,  &c.     A] 

[American  colvmbo.  This  is  the  Frasrra  H'aUcri 
of  Michaux.  It  is  a  tall,  rairk,  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  Siecrtia  fra-.era  of 
Smith,  in  Kees's  Cyclopedia.  The  root,  which  is  large 
and  fleshy,  has  a  considerable  degree  of  bitterness,  and 
when  cut  in  slices  and  dried,  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  imported  coluinbo.  Owing  to  its  comparative 
cheapness,  it  has  been  substituted  in  druggists'  shops 
for  columbo,  to  which  it  is  incomparably  interior  in 
bitterness.  It  is  however  an  article  of  "considerable 
tonic  powers,  and.  when  fresh, is  said  lobe  emetic  and 
cathartic. — Big.  Seq.     A.] 

[American  hellebore.  Veratrum  viride.  The 
plant  bearing  this  name  grows  on  wet  meadows,  and 
on  the  banks  of  brooks  throughout  the  United  S'ates. 
It  sends  up  a  tuft  of  large  plaited  leaves  early  in  the 
spring,  and  in  June  produces  a  panicle  of  green  "flowers 
It  is  often  designated  by  the  name  of  poke-  root,  though 
a  very  different  plant  from  the  Phytolacca. 

Its  properties  resemble  those  of  tiie  Veratrum  Album 
of  Europe,  to  which  plant  it  is  so  closely  allied  in  ap- 
pearance, that  many  botanists  have  considered  them 
the  same  species.  The  root  has  a  bitter  taste,  accom- 
panied with  acrimony,  and  leaves  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  abounds  with  a 
resinous  juice,  which  adheres  closelv  to  a  knife  with 
which  it  ha.-  been  cut.  This  is  taken  up  bv  alkohol, 
and  precipitated  by  water.  The  decoction  has  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  probably  owing  to  an  extractive 
principle.  The  du&iiied  water  has  a  sliehUy  un- 
pleasant taste,  without  bitterness  or  pungency.  Ve- 
ratrine  probably  ovists  in  this  root. 

Like  the  white  Hellebore,  it  is  an  acrid  emetic,  and 
a  powerful  stimulant,  followed  by  sedative  effects 
From  the  sum  of  my  observations  respectini 
satisfied  that  the  mot,  when  not  unpaired  by  long 
keeping  or  exposure,  is,  in  sufficient  doses,  a  strong 
emetic,  commencing  its  operation  tardily,,  but  conti- 
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numg  it  in  many  instances  for  a  Ions  time ;  in  large 
doses  affecting  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  in  a  powerful  manner,  producing  giddiness, 
impaired  vision,  prostration  of  strength,  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  vital  powers. 

From  three  to  six  grains  in  powder  will  commonly 
occasion  vomiting,  the  activity  being  In  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  freshness  of  the  article.  Dr.  Ware 
found,  that  doses  somewhat  larger  did  not  act  with 
undue  violence,  in  the  cose  of  some  alms 
tients.  A  wine,  prepared  like  that  of  white  hellebore, 
has  produced  relief  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  in  doses 
of  less  than  a  rtuid  drachm. — Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

[American  Senna.  Cassia  Marilandica.  This  is  a 
tall  plant,  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Its  botanical  affinity  to  the 
Cassia  Senna,  probably  first  led  to  a  suspicion  of  its 
cathartic  powers.  Its  leaves  abound  with  resin,  and 
have  also  some  extractive  and  volatile  matter.  An 
ounce  of  the  dried  leaves,  infused  in  water,  proves 
cathartic,  and  the  plant,  being  e:;<\  of  acquisition,  is 
not  unfrequently  used  lor  this  pui 
practitioners. — Big.  Sea.     A.] 

America'num  TUBEROSUM.  The  potatoe.  See 
Solatium  tuberosum. 

Amethy  sta  piiarmaca.  (From  a.  neg.  and  ncOv, 
wine.)  Medicines  which  were  said  either  to  prevent 
or  remove  the  effects  of  u  ine. —  (,, 
_  AMETHY'STUS.  (From  a,  neg.  aildfi£0<M7<«d,  to  be 
inebriated:  so  called,  because  in  former  tini 
ing  to  Plutarch,  it  was  thought  to  prevent  drunkenness. 
— Ruland.  in  I.cz.  Chem.)  The  amethyst.  "  A  gem 
of  a  violet  colour,  and  great  brilliancy,  said  to  be  as 
hard  as  the  ruby  or  sapphire,  from  which  it  only  differs 
in  colour.  This  is  called  the  oriental  amethyst,  and  is 
very  rare.  When  it  inclines  to  the  purple  or  rosy 
colour,  it  is  more  esteemed  than  when  it  is  nearer  to 
the  blue.  These  amethysts  have  the  same  figure, 
hardness,  specific  gravity,  and  other  qualitii 
best  sapphires  or  rubies,  and  come  from  the  same 
places,  particularly  from  Persia,  Arabia,  Armenia,  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  occidental  amethysts  are  merely 
coloured  crvstalsor  quartz." 

AMIANTHUS.     See  Asbestos. 

Ami'cbujm.  A  little  short  cloak.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  amnios,  but  anciently  meant  a  covering  for  the 
pubes  of  boys,  when  they  exercised  in  the  gymnasium. 
— Rhodius. 

AMIDEVE.  A  substance  produced,  according  to 
Saussure,  when  we  abandon  the  paste  of  starch  to 
itself,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  or  without  the 
contact  of  air. 

A'hidgm.     See  Amylum. 

Amin.e'lm.     A  wine  produced  in  Aminosa,  formerly 
a  province  of  Italy  ;  called  also  Salemum.     Also  a 
strong  wine  vinegar.    Galen  mentions  Amin, 
politanurd,  and  Aminxum  Siculum. 

A'M.MI.  (Ammium,  i.  n.  Appi;  from  a//i(Oj,  sand, 
from  its  likeness  to  little  gravel-stones.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb  bishop's 
weed,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts.  See  Sison  ammi 
and  ammi  mnjus. 

Ammi  majus.  The  systematic  name  for  the  ammi 
vulgure  of  the  shops.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Ammi — 
foliis  inferioribus  pinnatis,  lanccolutis  serratis  ;  supc- 
rioribus,  multijidis,  linearibus,  of  Linnaeus ;  are  less 
powerful  than  those  of  the  Sison  ammi,  but  were 
exhibited  with  the  same  views. 

Ammi  ve'rum.     Sec  Sison  Ammi. 

Ammi  vulgare.     See  Ammi  mojus. 

Ammion.     Ammium.     Cinnabar. 

Ammocho'sia.  (From  ap/io;,  sand,  and  xtw,  to 
pour.)  A  remedy  for  drying  the  body  by  sprinkling  it 
with  hot  sand. —  Oribasius. 

■AMMONIA.  (Ammonia,  a.  f ;  so  called  because  it 
is  obtained  from  sal  ammoniac,  which  received  its 
name  from  being  dug  out  of  the  earth  near  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.)  Ammonia  gas.  The  substance 
so  called  is  an  ae"riform  or  alkaline  air.  "There  is  a 
saline  body,  formerly  brought  from  Egypt,  wiiere  it 
was  separated  from  soot  by  sublimation,  but  which  is 
now  made  abundantly  in  Europe,  called  sal  ammo- 
niac. From  this  salt  pure  ammonia  can  be  readilv 
obtained  by  the  following  process:  Mix  unslacked 
quicklime  with  its  own  weight  of  sal  ammoniac,  each 
in  fine  powder  and  introduce  them  into  a  glass  retort. 
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Join  to  the  beak  of  the  retort,  by  a  collar  of  caont 
Chouc,  (a  neck  of  an  Indian  rubber  bottle  answers 
well,)  a  glass  tube  about  18  inches  long,  containing 
ignited  muriate  of  lime.  This  lube  should 
lie  In  a  horizontal  position,  and  its  free  end,  previously 
bent  obliquely  by  the  blowpipe,  should  dip  into  dry 
mercury  in  a  pneumatic  trough.  A  slip  of  porous 
paper,  as  an  additional  precaution,  may  he  tied  round 
the  tube,  and  kept  moist  with  Ether.  If  a  gentle  heat 
from  a  charcoal  charier  or  lamp  be  now  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  a  gaseous  body  will  bubble  up 
through  the  mercury.  Fill  a  little  glass  tube, 
one  end,  with  the  gas,  and  transfer  it,  closelj 
at  the  other  end,  into  a  basin  containing  water.  If  the 
water  rise  instantly  and  fill  the  whole  tube,  the  gas  is 
pure,  and  may  be  received  for  examination. 

Ammonia  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  and  conse- 
quently invisible  gas,  possessed  of  elasticity,  and  the 
other  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmospherical  air 
Its  specific  gravity  is  an  important  datum  in  chemical 
researches,  and  has  been  rather  different!] 
Now  as  no  aSriforra  body  is  more  easily  obtained  in  a 
pure  State  than  ammonia,  this  diversity,  Lmong  accu- 
tmentalists,  shows  the  nicely  of  this  statical 
operation.  Biot  and  Aragomake  it  =  0.59609  by  ex- 
periment, and  by  calculation  from  Us  elementary 
j  make  it  =  0.59438.  Kirwan  says  that  10U 
cubic  Inches  weigh  18.16  gr.  at  30  inches  of  bar.  and 
1)1°  F.,  which  compared  to  air  reckoned  30.519,  gives 
0.595-40.  Sir  II.  Davy  determines  its  density  to  be 
=  0.590,  witli  which  estimate  the  theoretic  calculations 
of  Dr.  Prout,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy, agree. 

This  gas  has  an  exceedingly  pungent  smell,  well 
known  by  the  old  name  of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  An 
animal  plunged  into  it  speedily  dies.  It  extinguishes 
combustion,  but  being  itself  to  a  certain  degree  com- 
bustible, the  flame  of  a  taper  immersed  in  it  is  enlarged 
before  going  out.  It  has  a  very  acrid  taste.  Water 
condenses  it  very  rapidly. 

Water  is  capable  of  dissolving  easily  about  one-third 
of  its  weight  of  ammoniacal  gas,  or  liiO  times  its  hulk. 
Hence,  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  tube  filled  with 
this  gas,  water  rushes  into  it  with  explosive  velocity. 

Ammoniacal  gas,  perfectly  dry,  when  mixed  with 
oxygen,  explodes  with  the  electric  spark,  and  is  con- 
verted into  water  and  nitrogen,  as  has  beer,  shown  m 
an  ingenious  paper  by  Dr.  Henry.  But  the  simplest, 
and  perhaps  most  accurate  mode  of  resolving  ammo- 
nia into  its  elementary  constituents,  is  that  first  prac- 
tised by  Berthollet,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  its 
composition.  This  consists  in  making  the  pure  gas 
traverse  very  slowly  an  ignited  porcelain  tube  of  a 
small  diameter. 

The  alkaline  nature  of  ammonia  is  demonstrated, 
not  only  by  its  neutralizing  acidity,  and  changing  the 
vegetable  reds  to  purple  or  green,  but  also  by  its  being 
attracted  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  an  a  i 
When  a  pretty  strong  electric  power  is  applied  to 
ammonia  in  its  liquid  or  solid  combinations,  simple 
decomposition  is  effected  ;  but  in  contact  with  mercury, 
very  mysterious  phenomena  occur.  If  a  globule  ol 
mercury  be  surrounded  with  a  little  water  of  ammo- 
nia, or  placed  in  a  little  cavity  in  a  piece  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, and  then  subjected  to  the  voltaic  power  by  two 
wires,  the  negative  touching  the  mercury,  and  the 
positive  the  ammoniacal  compound,  the  globule  is 
instantly  covered  with  a  circulating  film,  a  white 
smoke  risc3  from  it,  and  its  volume  enlarges,  while  it 
shoots  out  ramifications  of  a  semi-solid  consistence 
over  the  salt.  The  amalgam  has  the  consistence  of 
soft  butter,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Whenever 
the  electrization  is  suspended,  the  crab-like  fibres 
retract  towards  the  central  mass,  which  soon,  by  the 
constant  formation  of  white  saline  films,  resumes  its 
pristine  globular  shape  and  size.  The  enlargement  of 
volume  seems  to  amount  occasionally  lo  ten  times  tiiat 
of  the  mercury,  when  a  small  globule  is  employed. 
Sir  II.  Davy,  IScrzelius,  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard, 
have  studied  this  singular  phenomenon  with  great 
care.  They  produced  the  very  same  substance  by 
putting  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  potassium  into  the, 
moistened  cupel  of  sal  ammoniac.  It  becomes  five  or 
six  times  larger,  assumes  the  consistence  of  buiter, 
wniie  it  retains  its  metallic  lustre. 

What  takes  piace  in  these  experiments'!  In  the 
second  case,  the  substance  of  metallic  aspect  which  we 
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obtain  is  an  aminoniacal  hydruret  of  mercury  and  po- 
tassium. There  is  formed,  besides,  muriate  ol  potassa. 
Consequently  a  portion  of  the  potassium  of  the  amal- 
gam decomposes  the  water,  becomes  potassa,  which 
itself  decomposes  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  Thence 
result  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  which,  in  the  nascent 
slate,  unite  to  the  undecomposed  amalgam.  In  the 
first  experiment,  the  substance  which,  as  in  the 
second,  presents  the  metallic  aspect,  is  only  an  ammo- 
uiacal  hydruret  of  mercury;  its  formation  is  accom- 
panied by  the  perceptible  evolution  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  at  the  positive  pole.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  electricity. 
The  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  the  ammonia, 
both  combine  with  the  mercury. 

Ammonia  is  not  affected  by  a  cherry-red  heat. 
According  to  Guyton  de  Morveau,  it  becomes  a  liquid 
at  about  40° — 0U,  or  at  0J  the  freezing  point  of  mer- 
cury; but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  appearances  he 
observed  may  not  have  been  owing  to  hygrometrie 
water,  as  happens  with  chlorine  gas.  The  ammo- 
niacal  liquid  loses  its  pungent  smell  as  its  temperature 
sinks,  till  at— 50"  it  gelatinizes,  if  suddenly  cooled  ;  but 
if  slowly  cooled  it  crystallizes. 

Oxygen,  by  means  of  electricity,  or  a  mere  red  heat, 
resolves  ammonia  into  water  and  nitrogen.  When 
there  is  a  considerable  excess  of  oxygen,  it  acidifies  a 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  into  nitrous  acid,  whence 
many  fallacies  in  analysis  have  arisen.  Chlorine  and 
ammonia  exercise  so  powerful  an  action  on  each  other, 
that  when  mixed  suddenly,  a  sheet  of  white  flame  per- 
vades them.  The  simplest  way  of  making  this  hue 
experiment,  is  to  invert  a  matress,  with  a  wide  mouth 
and  conical  neck,  over  another  with  a  taper  neck,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  sal  ammoniac  and  lime,  heated  by 
a  lamp.  As  soon  as  the  upper  vessel  seems  to  be  full 
of  ammonia,  by  the  overflow  of  the  pungent  gas,  it  is 
to  be  cautiously  lifted  up,  and  inserted,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  into  a  wide-mouthed  glass  decanter 
or  flask,  filled  with  chlorine.  On  seizing  the  two  ves- 
sels thus  joined  with  the  two  hands  covered  with 
gloves,  and  suddenly  inverting  them,  like  a  sand-glass, 
the  heavy  chlorine  and  light  ammonia,  rushing  in 
opposite  directions,  unite,  with  the  evolution  of  flame. 
As  one  volume  of  ammonia  contains,  in  a  condensed 
state,  one  and  a  half  of  hydrogen,  which  requires  lor 
its  saturation  just  one  and  a  half  of  chlorine,  this  quan- 
tity should  resolve  the  mixture  into  muriatic  acid  and 
nitrogen,  and  thereby  give  a  ready  analysis  of  the  alka- 
line gas.  If  the  proportion  of  chlorine  be  less,  sal 
ammoniac  and  nitrogen  are  the  results.  The  same 
thing  happens  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
ammonia  and  chlorine.  But  if  large  bubbles  of  chlo- 
rine be  let  up  in  ammoniacal  water  of  moderate 
strength,  luminous  streaks  are  seen  in  the  dark  to  per- 
vade the  liquid,  and  the  same  reciprocal  change  of  the 
Ingredients  is  effected. 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thcnard  state,  that  when  3  parts  of 
ammoniacal  gas  and  1  of  chlorine  are  mixed  together, 
they  condense  into  sal  ammoniac,  and  azote,  equal  to 
1-10  the  whole  volume,  is  given  out. 

Iodine  has  an  analogous  action  on  ammonia ; 
seizing  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  to  form  hydriodic  acid, 
whence  hydriodate  of  ammonia  results  ;  while  another 
portion  of  iodine  unites  with  the  liberated  nitrogen  to 
form  the  explosive  pulverulent  iodine. 

Cyanogen  and  ammoniacal  gas  begin  to  act  upon 
each  other  whenever  they  come  into  contact,  but  some 
hours  are  requisite  to  render  the  effect  complete.  They 
unite  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  1  to  1  1-2,  forming  a 
compound  which  gives  a  dark  orange-brown  colour  to 
water,  but  dissolves  in  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water.  The  solution  does  not  produce  prussiun  blue 
with  the  salts  of  iron. 

By  transmitting  ammoniacal  gas  through  charcoal 
ignited  in  a  tube,  pruesic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed. 

The  action  of  the  alkaline  metals  on  gaseous  ammo- 
nia, is  very  curious.  When  potassium  is  fused  in  that 
gas,  a  very  fusible  olive-green  substance,  consisting  of 
potaseium,  nitrogen,  and  ammonia  is  formed  ;  and  a 
volume  of  hydrogen  remains  exactly  equal  to  what 
would  result  from  the  action  on  water  Of  flic  quantity 
of  potassium  employed.  Hence,  according  to  Thenard, 
the  ammonia  is  divided  into  two  portions.  One  is 
decomposed,  so  that  its  nitrogen  combines  with  the 
potassium,  and  its  hydrogen  remains  lice,  while  the 
other  is  absorbed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  nitroguret 
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of  potassium.  Sodium  acts  in  the  tame  manner.  Trt* 
olive  substance  is  opaque,  and  it  is  only  when  in  plate* 
of  extreme  thinness  that  it  appears  semitrarisparent ;  it 
has  nothing  of  the  metallic  appearance  ;  if  is  heavier 
than  wafer;  and,  on  minute  inspection,  seems  iinpct 
fectly  crystallized.  When  it  is  exposed  to  a  heat  pro- 
gressively increased,  it  melts,  disengages  ammonia,  and 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportions  constituting 
ammonia;  then  it  becomes  solid,  still  preserving  ils 
green  colour,  and  is  converted  into  a  nitroguret  of 
potassium  or  sodium.  Exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordi 
nary  temperature,  it  attracts  only  its  humidity,  but  not 
its  oxygen,  and  is  slowly  transformed  info  ammoniacal 
gas,  and  potassa  or  soda.  It  burns  vividly  when  pro- 
jected into  a  hot  crucible,  or  when  heated  in  a  vessel 
containing  oxygen.  Water  and  acids  produce  also 
sudden  decomposition,  with  the  extrication  of  heat. 
Alkalies  or  alkaline  salts  are  produced.  Alkohdl  like 
wise  decomposes  it  with  similar  results.  The  pie- 
ceding  description  of  the  compound  of  ammonia  wilt 
potassium,  as  prepared  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard, 
was  controverted  by  Sir  11.  Davy. 

The  experiments  of  this  accurate  chemist  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  presence  of  moisture  had  modified 
their  results.  In  proportion  as  more  precautions  are 
taken  to  keep  every  thing  absolutely  dry,  so  in  propor- 
tion is  less  ammonia  regenerated.  He  seldom  obtained 
as  much  as  1-10  of  Ihe  quantity  absorbed;  and  he 
never  could  procure  hydrogen  arid  nitrogen  in  the  pro- 
portions constituting  ammonia;  there  was  always  an 
excess  of  nitrogen.  The  following  experiment  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost  nicety.  3  1-2  gr.  of  potas- 
sium were  heated  in  12  cubic  inches  of  ammoniacal 
gas  ;  7.5  were  absorbed,  and  3.2  of  hydrogen  evolved. 
On  distilling  the  olive-coloured  solid  in  a  lube  of  plati- 
na,  9  cubical  inches  of  gas  were  given  off,  and  half  a 
cubical  inch  remained  in  the  tube  and  adapters.  Of 
the  nine  cubical  inches,  one-fifth  of  a  cubical  inch  only 
was  ammonia  ;  10  measuies  of  the  permanent  gas 
mixed  with  7.5  of  oxygen,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
electrical  spark,  left  a  residuum  of  7.5.  He  infers  that 
the  results  of  the  analysis  of  ammonia,  by  electricity 
and  potassium,  are  the  same. 

On  the  whole  we  may  legitimately  infer,  that  there 
is  something  yet  unexplained  in  these  phenomena 
The  potassium  separates  from  ammonia  as  much  hy- 
drogen, as  an  equal  weight  of  it  would  from  water 
If  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  be  thus  detached  from  the 
alkaline  gas,  the  remaining  volume,  with  the  volume 
of  nitrogen,  will  be  left  to  combine  with  the  potassium, 
forming  a  triple  compound,  somen  ha:  analogous  to 
the  cyanides,  a  compound  capable  of  condensing  am- 
monia. 

When  ammoniacal  gas  is  transmitted  over  ignited 
wires  of  iron,  copper,  platina,  &c.  it  is  decomposed 
completely,  and  though  the  metals  are  not  increased  in 
weight,  tiiey  have  become  extremely  brittle.  Iron,  at 
the  same  temperature,  decomposes  the  ammonia,  with 
double  the  rapidity  that  platinum  does.  At  a  high 
temperature,  the  proloxyde  of  nitrogen  decomposes 
ammonia. 

Of  the  ordinary  metals,  zinc  is  the  only  one  which 
liquid  ammonia  oxydizes  and  then  dissolves.  But  it 
acts  on  many  of  the  metallic  oxydes.  At  a  high  tem- 
peratute  the  gas  deoxydizes  all  those  which  are  re- 
ducible by  hydrogen.  The  oxydes  soluble  in  liquid 
ammonia,  are  the  oxyde  of  zinc ;  the  protoxvde  and 
peroxyde  of  copper;  the  oxyde  of  silver;  the  third  and 
fourth  oxydes  of  antimony  ;  the  oxyde  of  tellurium  : 
the  protoxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron  the  peroxyde 
of  tin,  mercury,  gold,  and  platinum.  The  first  five 
are  very  soluble,  the  rest  less  so.  These  combination!" 
can  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  in  the  dry  state,  only 
wilh  copper,  antimony,  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  anil 
silver ;  Ihe  lour  hist  of  which  are  very  remarkable  for 
their  detonating  property.    See  the  particular  metals. 

All  the  acids  are  susceptible  of  combining  with  am- 
monia, and  tluy  almost  all  form  with  it  neutral  com- 
pounds. Gay  Lussac  made  the  important  discovery, 
that  whenever  the  acid  is  caseous,  its  combination 
with  ammoniacal  gas  takes  place  in  a  simple  ratio  of 
determinate  volumes,  whether  a  neutral  or  a  subsaii 
be  formed. 

Ammoniacal  salts  have  the  following  genera!  cha- 
racters : — 

1st,  When  treated  with  a  caustic  fixed  alkali  a; 
earth,  they  cxhae  the  peculiar  smell  of  mumouin 
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'M,  They  are  generally  soluble  in  water,  ami  crys- 
lallizablo, 

3d,  They  are  all  decomposed  at  a  moderate  rid 
neat ;  and  if  the  acid  be  fixed,  as  the  phosphoric  or 
horacic,  the  ammonia  conies  away  pure. 

4th,  When  they  are  dropped  into  a  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  platina,  a  yellow  precipitate  falls."—  Ure's 
Chcm.  Diet. 

The  preparations  of  ammonia  in  use  are, 

1.  Liquor  ammonia*.     See  Ammonia  lii/twr. 

2.  The  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonia 
subcarbonas,  and  ammonia:  subcarbonatis  liquor. 

3.  The  acetate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonia  acetatis 
liquor. 

4.  The  muriate  of  ammonia.     See  Sal  ammoniac. 

5.  Ferrum  ammoniatum. 

6.  Several  tinctures  and  spirits,  holding  ammonia  in 
solution. 

Ammonia,  argentate  of.    Fulminating  silver. 

Ammonia  acetata.     See  Liquor  ammonite  acetatis. 

Ammonia  mvriata.     See  -Si7/  amis 

Ammonia  PRAPARATA.     See  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 

Ammoniac,  sal.     See  Sal  Ammoniac. 

AMMONI'ACUM.  (AuuoviaKov;  so  called  from 
Ammonia,  whence  it  was  brought.)  (•'um-ummoniac. 
A  concrete  gummy  resinous  juice,  composed  of  little 
lumps,  or  tears,  of  a  s'rong  and  somewhat  ungrateful 
smell,  and  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  a  bitterness. 
There  has,  hitherto,  been  no  information  had  concern- 
ing the  plant  which  affords  this  drug  ;  but  Wildeuow 
considers  it  to  be  the  MeracUum  gummiferum.  having 
raised  that  plant  from  the  seeds,  which  aie  sometimes 
found  in  the  drug.  It  is  imported  here  from  Turkey, 
and  from  the  East  Indies.  It  consists,  according  to 
Braconnot,  of  70  resin,  18.4  gum.  4.4  glutinous  matter, 
6  water,  and  1.2  loss  in  100  Vans.  Gam  aniuioniacum 
is  principally  employed  as  au  expectorant,  and  is  fre- 
quently prescribed  in  asthma  and  chronic  catarrh.  Its 
dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of 
pill  or  diffused  in  water,  and  is  frequently  combined 
With  squill,  or  tartarized  antimony.  In  large  doses  ii 
proves  purgative.  Externally,  it  is  applied  as  a  discu- 
tient,  under  the  form  of  plaster,  to  white  swellings  of 
the  knee,  and  to  indolent  tumours.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations are  ammoniacum  purificatiim.  Eiuplastrum 
ammoniaci;  Empl.  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro  ;  Mis- 
tura  ammoniaci. 

Ammoni.e  acetatis  liquor.  A  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia;  formerly  called  Aqua  ammonia  ace- 
tates. Take  of  sub-carbonateof  ammonia,  two  ounces ; 
dilute  acetic  acid,  four  pints.  Add  the  acid  to  the  sal!. 
until  bubbles  of  gas  shall  no  longer  arise,  and  mix. 
The  effervescence  is  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  the  acetic  acid  expels,  and  neu- 
tralizes the  ammonia. 

If  the  acid  rather  predominate,  the  solution  is  more 
grateful  to  the  taste:  and  provided  that  acid  be  cor- 
rectly prepared,  the  proportions  here  given  will  be 
found  sufficient ;  where  the  acid  cannot  be  depended 
on,  it  will  be  right  to  be  regulated  rather  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  effervescence  than  by  quantity. 

This  preparation  was  formerly  known  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  spirit  of  Jtfindercrus.  When  assist- 
ed by  a  warm  regimen,  it  proves  an  excellent  and  pow- 
erful sudorific  ;  and,  as  it  operates  without  quickening 
the  circulation,  or  increasing  the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is 
admissible  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  in 
which  the  use  of  stimulating  sudorifics  are  attended 
with  danger.  Its  action  may  likewise  he  determined 
to  the  kidneys,  by  walking  about  in  the  cool  air.  The 
common  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  either  by  itself,  or 
along  with  other  medicines,  adapted  to  the  same  in- 
tention. 

Ammoni.e  carbonas.     See  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 

A.mmoni/e  liquor.  Liquor  of  Ammonia.  Take  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  eight  ounces;  lime  newly  pre- 
pared, six  ounces  ;  water,  four  pints.  Pour  on  the  lime 
a  pint  of  the  water,  then  cover  the  vessel,  and  set  them 
by  for  an  hour ;  then  add  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  remaining  water  previously  made  boiling  hot, 
and  cover  the  vessel  again;  strain  the  liquor  whim  it 
has  cooled  ;  then  distil  from  it  twelve  fluid  ounces  of 
the  solution  of  ammonia  into  a  receiver  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  50°.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  solu- 
tion shoum  be  to  that  of  distilled  water,  as  4.9G0  to 
1000. 

hiinc  is  capable  of  decomposing  muriate  of  ammo- 


nia at  a  temperature  much  below  that  of  boiling  tvj 
tor;  so  thai  when  the  materials  are  mixed,  a  solution 
of  ammonia  and  of  miniate  of  lime  is  obtained.  This 
being  submitted  to  distillation,  the  ammonia  pa&se« 
over  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  water,  having  be- 
hind the  muriate  of  lime  dissolved  in  the  rest.  The 
proportion  of  water  directed  seems,  however,  II 
sarily  gnat,  which  oblige-,  the  operator  to  employ  target 
vessels  than  would  otherwise  suffice.    Hut  till 

now  directed  is  certainly  much  easier,  more  OUOnOHli 
cal,  and  more  uniform  in  its  results,  than  that  of 
former  pharmacop 

This  preparation  is  colourless  ami  transparent  with 
a  strong  peculiar  smell  ;  it  parts  with  the  ammonia  in 
the  form  of  gas,  if  heated  to  ISO  degrees,  and  requires 
to  be  kept,  with  a  cautious  exclusion  of  atrnn 
air,  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  which  it  readilj  unites 
on  this  latter  account,  the  propriety  of  keeping  it  in 
small  bottles  instead  of  a  large  one,  has  been  Bug 
gested. 

This  is  the  aqua  ummonitr  pvra  of  the  shops,  and 
the  tilculi  volatile  caustievw. 

Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given  internally, 
although  it  may  be  used  in  doses  of  ten  or  twenty  (hop's, 
largely  diluted,  as  a  powerful  stimulant  in  asphyxia 
ami  similar  diseases.  Externally  it  is  applied  to  the 
skin  as  a  rubefacient,  ami  in  the  form  of  gas  to  the 
nostrils,  anil  to  the  eyes  as  a  stimulant:  in  cases  of 
torpor,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  syncope,  hysteria,  and 
chronic  ophthalmia. 

Ammonia  mirias.    See  SaZ  ammoi 

Ammonia:  nitras.  Alcali  volatile  nitratum;  Sat 
ammoniacus  nitrosus ;  Ammonia  nitrata.  A  sail 
composed  of  the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  virtues 
of  which  are  internally  diuretic  and  deobstruent,  and 

externally  resolvent  and  sialogogue. 

Ammonia  subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. This  preparation  was  formerly  called  ammonia 
praparata,  and  .-><;/  colatilis  salts  ammoniaci,  and  sal 

volatilis.  It  is  made  thus  -.—Take  of  mm  iaie  of  am- 
monia, a  pound :  of  prepared  chalk,  dried,  a  pound 
and  a  half.  Reduce  them  separately  to  |o\\der; 
then  mix  them  together,  and  sublime  in  a  heat  gra- 
dually raised,  till  the  retort  becomes  red.  In  this  pre- 
paration a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  chalk  uniting  with  the  ammonia,  and 
forming  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  \  olatiiized 
while  muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the  vessel. 

This  salt  possesses  nervine  and  stimulating  powers, 
and  is  highly  beneficial  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to 
eight  grains,  in  nervous  affections,  debilities,  flatulency, 
and  acidity  from  dyspepsia. 

Ammoni.e  subcaruonatis  liqvor.  Liquor  am- 
monia carbonatis.  Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  am 
monia.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  loui 
ounces;  distilled  water  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  subcar 
bnnate  of  ammonia  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  solution 
through  paper.  This  preparation  possesses  the  pro 
perties  of  ammonia  in  its  action  on  the  human  body 
See  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 

Ammonicated  copper,  liquor  of.  See  Cupri  ammo 
niati  liquor. 

Ammo'niok.  (From  a-j,,o{,sand.)  Afitius  uses  this 
term  to  denote  a  collyriuni  of  great  virtue  in  many 
diseases  of  the  eye,  which  was  said  to  remove  sand  or 
gravel  from  the  eyes. 

AMMONITES.  Petrifactions,  which  have  like- 
wise been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cornua  ammo- 
nis,  and  are  called  snake-stones  by  the  vulgar,  consist 
chiefly  of  lime-stone.  They  are  found  of  till  sizes, 
from  the  breadth  of  half  an  inch  to  more  than  two  feet 
in  diameter  ;  some  of  them  rounded,  others  greatly 
compressed,  and  lodged  in  different  strata  of  stones 
and  clays.  They  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  shells 
of  the  nautilus  kind. 

AMMO'NUJM.  Borzelius  first  gave  this  name  to  a 
supposed  metal  which  with  oxygen  he  conceives  to 
form  the  alkali  called  ammonia.  It  is  now  generally 
used  by  all  chemists.    See  Ammonia. 

AMNESIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  in>noi$,  memory.; 
Amncstia.  Forgetfulness ;  mostly  a  symptomatic 
affection. 

Amne'stia.     See  Amnesia. 

A'MNIOS.  (From  auvos,  a  lamb,  or  lamb  s  skm.) 
Amnion.  The  soft  internal  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  fcetus.  It  is  very  thin  and  pellucid  in  Ihe 
early   sta?e  of  pregnancy,  but  acquires  considerable 
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thickness  and  strength  in  the  latter  months.  Tiie  am- 
nios contains  a  thin  watery  fluid,  in  which  the  foetus 
is  suspended.     See  Liquor  amnii. 

AMNIOTIC,  (Amnioticus;  from  amnios  :  so  called 
because  it  is  obtained  from  the  membrane  of  that 
name.)     Of  or  belonging  to  the  amnios. 

Amniotic  acid.  Acidum  amnioticum.  A  peculiar 
acid  lound  in  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the  cow.  It 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  white  pulverulent  powder.  It 
is  slightly  acid  to  the  taste,  but  sensibly  reddens  vege- 
table blues.  It  is  with  difficulty  soluble  in  cold,  but 
readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alkohol. 
When  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  exhales  an  odour  of 
ammonia  and  of  prussic  acid.  Assisted  by  heat,  it  de- 
composes carbonate  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 
It  produces  no  change  in  the  solutions  of  silver,  lead, 
or  mercury,  in  nitric  acid.  Amniotic  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the 
cow  to  a  fourth  part,  and  suffering  it  to  cool  ;  crystals 
of  amniotic  acid  will  be  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Whether  this  acid  exists  in  the  liquor  of  the  am- 
nios of  other  animals,  is  not  yet  known. 

AMO'MUM.  {Amomum,  i.  n. ;  from  an  Arabian 
word,  signifying  a  pigeon,  the  foot  of  which  it  was 
thought  to  resemble.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linmean  system.  Class  Mmanuria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Ahomum  cardamomum.  The  former  systematic 
name  for  the  cardamomum  minus.  See  Elcttaria 
cardamomum. 

Amomum  granum  paradisi.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  grains  of  paradise.  Car- 
damomum  majus;  Meleguetta;  Mamguetta;  Carda- 
momum piperatium.  Grains  of  paradise,  or  the 
creator  cardamom  seeds,  are  contained  in  a  large 
brown,  somewhat  triangular  flask,  the  thickness  of 
one's  thumb,  and  pyramidal.  The  seeds  are  angular, 
anil  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  smaller  than  pepper, 
and  resemble  very  much  the  seeds  of  the  cardamomum 
minus.  They  are  extremely  hot,  and  similar  in  virtue 
to  pepper. 

Amomum  verum.  Truestone  parsley.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  grape,  of  a  strong  and  grateful  aro- 
matic taste,  and  penetrating  smell.  The  seeds  have 
3e  n  given  as  a  carminative. 

Amomum  zingiber.    The  former  systematic  name 
af  the  plant  which  affords  ginger.     See  Zingiber  oj/ici- 
unlc. 
Amo'rqe.     See  Amurca. 

AMPELITE.  The  aluminous  ampelite,  is  the  alum 
-late ;  and  the  graphic,  the  graphic  slate. 

AMPELOSA'GRIA.    (From  a/x-cXos,  a  vine,  and 
I]  o;oj,  wild.)     See  Bryonia  alba. 
'  AMPIIEMERI'NA.     See  Amphcmcrinos. 
AMPHEMEKI'NOS.     (Foin  a/n/-(,  about  and  tjpitpa, 
a  day.)      Amphemcrina.     A  fever  of  one   day's   du- 
ration. 

AMPIIIARTHRO'SIS.  AnQtapOpoxjis;  from  «/<cii, 
both,  and  aoOpwCTCi,  an  articulation:  so  called  from 
i  s  partaking  both  of  diarlhrosis  and  synarthrosis.}  A 
mixed  species  of  connexion  of  bones,  which  admits  of 
an  obscure  motion,  as  is  observed  in  the  metacarpal 
and  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  vertebra-. 

AMP11IBIUM.  (From  apQi,  ambo,  and  /3io?,  vita.) 
An  amphibious  animal,  or  one  that  lives  botb  on  land 
and  in  the  water.  The  amphibious  animals,  according 
to  Linnteus,  are  a  class,  the  heart  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle,  In  which 
:(l,n  is  in  a  considerable  degree  voluntary. 
AMPllIllLESTROl'UES.  (From  apd>t6Xt?pov,  a 
i  et  and  a<Ws,  a  resemblance.)  Retel'orin  or  net-like  ; 
a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  the  retina. 

Amphibolic.  Some  species  of  act  ionkte  and  horn- 
blende have  this  name. 

|  This  is  the  name  given  by  Hatty,  to  a  mineral,  the 
synonyms  of  which  are:— 

Trcmolith  of  Werner, 
La  Tremolithe  of  Brochant, 
Grammatite  of  Brogniart, 
TremoliteofCleaveland.     A.] 
uirmnouTES.    Trap  rocks  are  so  called  In  gco- 
ogy,  the  basis  of  which  is  hornblende. 

AMPllimtA'NCIlIA.  (From  «/«,'»<,  about,  Rild 
Spavxiii,  the  jaws.)  The  fauces  or  parts  about  the 
tonsils,  according  to  Hippocrates  and  l-ol 

Amphicau'stis.     (From  «,«/>:,  about,  and  Kav?is, 
ripe  com.)         A  sort  of  wild  barley. 
CO 
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2.  Eustacfiius  says,  it  was  also  to  express  the  pn 
vate  parts  of  a  woman. 

AMPH1DEON.  (From  an<pi,  on  both  sides,  and 
Saim,  to  divide.)  Amphidwum;  Ampliidium.  The  OS 
tines,  or  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  opens  toth  way», 
was  so  cal'ed  by  the  ancients. 

AMPfliDIARTHKO  SIS.  The  same  as  Amplaar- 
throsis. 

Amphioene.     A  name  of  Vesuvian. 

[This  name  is  given  by  Hauy  to  that  crystalline  sub- 
stance, frequently  found  among  volcanic  productions, 
and  which  other  mineralogists  have  called  Leu- 
cite.    A.l 

AMFIllMERI'NA.  (From  ayitpi,  about,  and  npcpa, 
a  day.'     A  fever  of  one  day's  continuance. 

AMPHIME'TRION.  (From  ap<t>t,  about,  and  tnr 
roa,  the  womb.)  Amphimctrium.  The  pans  about 
the  womb.     Hippocrates. 

A'mpiiiplex.  (From  au6i,  about,  and  zzXcktu.  to 
i.)  According  to'Rufus  Ephcsius,  the  part 
situated  between  the  scrotum  and  anus,  and  which  is 
ted  with  the  thighs. 

Amphipneuma.  (From  ap<j>i,  about,  and  zsvtvua, 
breath.)     A  difficulty  of  breathing.— HippocraU  s. 

A.MPHI'POLIS.  (From  ap-dii,  about,  and  coAto),  to 
attend.)  Amphipolus.  One  who  attends  the  bed  of  a 
sick  person,  and  administers  to  him. —  Hippocrates. 

Amphismi'la.  (From  ap<pt,  on  both  sid-s,  and 
uiuXn,  an  incision-knife.)  A  dissecting  knife,  with  an 
edge  on  both  sides,     (ialcn. 

AMPLECTENS.    Embracing,  clasping. 

AMPLEXICAULIS.  (From  umplcctor,  to  sur 
round,  and  eaulis,  a  stem.)  Embracing  or  clasping 
the  stem.  Folium  ampUxicaulc  is  a  leaf,  the  base  of 
which  surrounds  the  stem,  as  in  f'apaecr  somni/ervm 
and  Cardials  marianus;  and  the  Satcsio  hirsutus,l\a.x 
a  leafstalk  which  embraces  the  stem  as  its  base. 

AMPULLA.  (ApSoXXa;  from  aicuSaXXw,  to  swell 
out.)     A  bottle. 

1.  All  bellied  vessels  are  so  called  in  chemistry,  as 
bolt-heads,  receivers,  cucurbits,  &c. 

0.  In  anatomy  this  term  is  applied  by  Scarpa  to  the 
dilated  portions  of  the  membranaceous  semicircular 
canals,  just  within  the  vestibulum  of  the  ear. 

3.  In  botany ;  it  is  a  small  membranaceous  bag 
attached  to  the  roots  and  the  emersed  leaves  of  some 
aquatic  plants,  rendering  them  buoyant. —  Thompson. 

AMPLLLESCEVS."  (From  ampulla,  a  bottle.) 
The  most  tumid  part  of  the  thoracic  duct  is  called  id- 
npullescens. 

A.MPrTA'TIO.  (Fromar7?;)Hft.,tocutorT.)  Ketone. 
Amputation;  a  surgical  operation,  which  consists  in 
the  removal  of  a  limb  or  viscus:  thus  we  say,  a  leg, 
a  finger,  the  penis,  &c  when  cut  off,  are  amputated ; 
but  when  speaking  of  a  tumour  or  excrescence,  it  is 
said  to  be  removed,  or  dissected  out. 

AMULE'TUM.  (From  appa,  a  bond;  because  it 
was  tied  round  the  person's  neck;  or  rather  from 
(i/juiu),  to  defend.''  An  amulet,  or  charm  ;  by  wearing 
which  the  person  was  supposed  to  be  defended  from 
the  admission  of  all  evil:  in  particular,  an  antidote 
the  plague. 

Ami  rca.  (From  r./itpyw,  to  press  out.)  Amorgc. 
1.  A  small  herb,  whose  expressed  juice  is  used  in 
dying. 

2.  The  sediment  of  the  olive,  after  the  oil  has  been 

rj   from  it;   recommended  by  Hippocrates  and 

Galen  as  an  application  to  ulcers. 
Amu'tica.     (From  apvrfio,  to  scratch.)     Medicines 

that,  by  vellicating  or  scratching,  as  it  were,  the  bron 

chia,  stimulate  it  to  the  discharge  of  whatever  is  to 

be  thrown  off  the  lungs. 
A'hyche.     (From  apveau,  to  scratch.) 
1.  A   superficial  laceration  or  exulccration  of  tbfl 

skin  :  a  slight  wound. — Jlippocratcs. 

3.  Scarification. — Galen. 

AMYGDALA.    {Amygdala,  <c.  f. ;  Kuvy&aXn ;  from 
a/xvaau,  to    laucinate:    so   called,   because  atler  the 
husk   is   removed  from  the  fruit,  there  apnea; 
upon    the    shell    certain    fissures,  as    it    were    lace- 
rations.) 

1.  The  fruit  called  the  almond.  See  Amygdalic 
communis. 

2.  The  tonsil  glands  of  the  throat  are  sometimes 
termed,  from  their  resemblance,  Amygdahc. 

Amygdala  amara.  The  bitter  almond.  SvcAmyg 
dolus  communis. 
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.Amygdala  dclcis.  The  sweet  almond.  BwAmyg- 
dalus  communis. 

Amygdal.<k  oleum.    See  Amygdalus  communis. 

AMYGDALOID.  (Amygdaloidts ;  from  amygda- 
(us,  an  almond,  and  eiios,  resemblance.)  Almond-like. 

1.  A  name  given  to  some  parts  of  the  body  and  lo 
parts  of  vegetables  and  minerals,  which  resemble 
almonds. 

2.  A  compound  mineral  consisting  of  spheroidal  par- 
ticles or  vesicles  of  lithomarge,  green  earth,  calc  spar, 
steatite  imbedded  in  a  basis  of  tine-grained  green- 
stone 01  wacke, containing  sometimes,  also,  crystals  of 
hornblende. 

[Amygdaloid  is  a  compound  rock,  composed  of  a 
basis,  in  which  are  imbedded  various  simple  minerals. 
But  these  imbedded  minerals  are  not  crystals  and 
grains,  apparently  of  co tern poraneous  origin  with  the 
If,  as  in  (Accuse  of  porphyry.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  form,  though  sometimes  irregular,  is  usually 
spheroidal  or  ova!,  like  that  of  an  almond  ;  and  hence 
the  name  of  this  rock,  (from  Amygdala,  an  almond.) 
— Clear.  Min.     A.l 

AMY'GDAXiUS.  (Amygdalus,  i.  m.  ;  from  amyg- 
dala,  the  derivation  of  which  look  to.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class  ho- 
sandria  ;  Order,  Jlonogijnia.     The  almond-tree. 

Ahygdai.cs  communis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  common  almond.  Amyg- 
dalus— foliis  scrratis  injimis  glandulosis,Jloribus  scs- 
silibus  geminis  of  Linua-us. 

The  almond  is  a  native  of  Barbary.  The  same  tree 
produces  either  bitter  or  sweet.  Sweet  almonds  are 
more  in  use  as  food  than  medicine;  but  they  are  said 
to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  unless  extremely  well  com- 
minuted. Their  medicinal  qualities  depend  upon  the 
oil  which  they  contain  in  the  farinaceous  matter,  and 
which  they  afford  on  expression,  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  their  weight.  It  is  very  similar  to  olive 
oil;  perhaps  rather  purer,  and  is  used  tor  the  same 
purposes.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  palate  than  most  of  the  other  expressed  oils,  and  is 
therefore  preferred  for  internal  use,  being  generally 
employed  with  a  view  to  obiund  acrid  juices,  and  to 
soften  and  relax  the  solids,  in  tickling  coughs,  hoarse- 
ness, costiveness,  nephritic  pains,  &.c.  Externally,  it 
is  applied  against  tension  and  rigidity  of  particular 
parts.  The  milky  solutions  of  almonds  in  watery- 
liquors,  usually  called  emulsions,  possess,  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  emollient  qualities  of  the  oil,  and  have  this 
advantage  over  pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in 
acute  or  inflammatory  disorders,  without  danger  of  the 
;11  effects  which  the  oil  might  sometimes  produce  by 
turning  rancid.  The  officinal  preparations  of  almonds 
are  the  expressed  oil,  the  confection,  and  the  emulsion  ; 
to  the  latter,  the  addition  of  gum-arabic  is  sometimes 
directed,  which  renders  it  a  still  more  useful  demul- 
cent in  catarrhal  affections,  stranguries,  &.c. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  per- 
fectly similar  to  that  obtained  from  sweet  almonds,  but 
the  matter  remaining  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  is 
more  powerfully  bitter  than  the  almond  in  iti,  entire 
state.  Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter  dissolves  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  both  in  water  and  rectified  spirit  ; 
and  a  part  arises  also  with  both  menstrua  in  distilla- 
tion. Bitter  almonds  have  been  long  known  to  be 
poisonous  to  various  brute  animals  ;  and  some  authors 
have  alleged  that  they  are  also  deleterious  to  the  human 
species ;  but  the  facts  recorded  upon  this  point  appear 
to  want  further  proof.  However,  as  the  noxious 
quality  seems  to  reside  in  that  matter  which  gives  it 
the  bitterness  and  flavour,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
when  this  is  separated  by  distillation,  and  taken  ir;  a 
sufficiently  concentrated  state,  it  may  prove  a  poison 
to  man,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common  laurel,  to 
Which  it  appears  extremely  analogous.  Bergius  tells 
us.  that  bitter  almonds,  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  cured 
obstinate  intermittents,  after  the  hark  had  failed.  A 
simple  water  is  distilled  from  bitter  almonds,  after  the 
oil  is  pressed  out,  which  possesses  the  same  qualities, 
and  in  the  same  degree,  as  that  drawn  from  cherry- 
stones. These  afforded,  formerly,  the  now-exploded 
aqua  crasorum  nigrorum,  or  black  cherry-water. 

Amygdalus  pbrsica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  peach-tree.  The  fruit  is  known  to  be  grateful 
and  wholesome, seldom  disagreeing  with  the  stomach, 
aniens  this  organ  is  not  in  a  healthy  state,  or  the  fruit 
has  been  eaten  to  excess,  when  effects  similar  to  those 


Of  the  other  dulco-acid  summer  fix  its  may  be  pro- 
duced. The  Rowers,  including  the  calyx  as  .veil  a* 
the  corolla,  are  the  parts  of  the  persica  used  for  medi- 
cinal purpi  have  an  agreeable  but  weak 
smell,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  Boulduc  observes,  "  thai 
when  distilled,  without  addition,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  they  yield  one  sixth  their  weight, or  more, 
of  a  whitish  liquid,  which  communicates  lo  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  other  liquids  a  flavour  like  that  or 
the  kernels  of  fruits.  These  flowers  have  a  cathartic 
effect,  and  especially  to  children,  havi 
lull)  given  in  the  character  of  a  vermifuge  ;  for  this 
purpose,  an  infusion  of  a  drachm  of  dowel's  dried,  or 
half  an  ounce  in  tl  ii  ite  dose. 
The  leaves  of  the  peach  are  also  found  to  possess  an- 
thelmintic power,  and  from  a  greal  number  of  experi- 
ments appear  to  have  been  given  with  invariable  suc- 
cess both  to  children  and  adults.  However,  as  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  manifest,  in  some  de- 
gree,  the  quality  of  those  of  the  laurocerasus,  they 
ought  to  be  used  With  caution." 

A'myla.  (From  amylum,  starch.)  This  term  has 
been  applied  to  some  chemical  taenia,  or  highly  pul- 
verized residuum.     ( H, 

Amy'lkon.    Amylion.    Starch. 

ATffYLtJM.  (Amylum,  i.  n.  A>iiAov ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  uv\>i,  a  mill ;  because  it  was  formerly  made 
from  wheat,  without  the  assistance  of  a  mill.)  Amy- 
lion;  Amylion.     See  Starch. 

AMY  BIS.  (From  a,  intensive,  and  avpov,  oint- 
ment, or  balm  ;  so  called  from  its  use,  or  smell.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Octandria;  Order,  Monogynia,  of  which  two 
species  are  used  in  medicine. 

Amyris  klemifera.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  supposed  we  obtain  the  reein 
called  gum-elemi.  The  plant  is  described  by  Linna-us : 
Amyris: — foliis  tcmis  quinato  pinnatisque  subtus  lo- 
mentosis.  Elemi  is  brought  here  from  the  Spanisl 
West  Indies:  it  is  most  esteemed  when  sottish,  some- 
what transparent,  of  a  pale  whitish  colour,  inclining  a 
little  to  green,  and  of  a  strong,  though  not  unpleasant 
smell.  It  is  only  used  in  ointments  and  plasters,  and  is 
a  powerful  digestive. 

Amyris  gilkadexsis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  the  opobalsamum  is  obtained.  It  has 
been  called  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Balsamum  gsnu- 
inum  antiquorum  ;  Balsamelaon  ,  JEgyptiacum  balsa- 
mum-  Balsamum  Asiaticum ;  Balsamum  Judaicum, 
Balsamum  Syriacum ;  Balsamum  c  Mecca ;  Balsamum 
Alpini:  Oleum  balsami;  Garpobalsamum;  Xylobal- 
samum.  Balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead;  Balsam  of  Mecca. 
A  resinous  juice,  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the 
bark  of  the  Amyris: — foliis  ternatis  integerrimis. 
pedunculis  unifloris  lata  alibus  of  Linnteus.  This  tree 
grows  spontaneously,  particularly  near  to  Mecca,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  juice  of  the  fruit 
is  termed  carpobalsamum  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  and 
that  of  the  wood  and  branches  zylobalsamum.  The 
best  sort  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  tree,  and 
is  held  in  so  hiirh  estimation  by  the  Turks,  that  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  genuine  among  us.  The 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  genuine  balsam  of  Gi lead,  have 
been  highly  rated,  undoubtedly  with  much  exaggera- 
tion. The  common  balsam  of  Mecca  is  scarce!}  used  ; 
but  its  qualities  seem  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
balsam  of  Tolu,  with  perhaps  more  acrimony.  The 
dose  is  from  15  to  50  drops. 

A'myum.  (From  o,  priv.  and  uvs,  muscle.)  A  limb 
so  emaciated  that  the  muscles  scarcely  appear. 

ANA.  In  medical  prescriptions  it  means  "of 
each."     See  A. 

Anabasis.     (From  avaSaivw,  to  ascend.) 

1.  An  ascension,  augmentation,  or  increase  of  a  dis- 
ease, or  paroxysm.     It  is  usually  meant  of  fevers.- 

(llilrn. 

2.  A  species  of  the  equisctum,  or  horse  tail  plant. 
Anaba'tica.      (From    ataSaivai,    to   ascend.)      All 

epithet  formerly  applied  to  a  continual  lever,  when  it 
increases  in  malignity. 

ANABE'XIS.  (From  avaGnrru),  to  cougli  up.)  An 
expectoration  of  matter  by  coughing. 

ANABLE'PSIS.  (From  ava  and  [j\citw,  lo  see 
again.)     The  recovery  of  sight  after  it  has  been  lost. 

Anablysis.  (From  ava  and  jjr\v£»,  tc  gush  ou- 
abain.)    Ebullition  or  effervescence. 

Ana'bole.     (From  apa6oXr\o>,  to  cast  up.)     Th. 
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*19Charge  of  any  thing  by  vomit;  also  dilatation,  or 
extension. — Oaltiu 

Anabrociik'sis.  (From  ava  and  [if)oxcu>>  t0  reab- 
sorb.)   TliereabsorptiJn  of  matter. 

Anabrochi'smos.  (From  avaSpoxcoi,  to  reabsorb.) 
.InabrocMsrnus.  The  taking  up  and  removing  the  hair 
r>>i  the  eyelids,  when  they  become  troublesome. — 
Galen,  .iRgineta,  and  others. 

ANABRO'SIS.  (From  avafipoaKta,  to  devour.)  A 
corrosion  of  the  solid  parts,  by  sharp  and  biting 
humours. —  Galen. 

AN  ACA'RDIUM.  (From  ava,  without,  and  Kaolin, 
a  heart.)  Without  heart;  because  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  instead  of  having  the  seed  enclosed,  as  is  usually 
tile  case,  has  the  nut  growing  out  of  the  end  of  it.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Enncandria  ;  Order, 
Mnnogynia. 

Anaoardium  occidentals.  Thecashewnut.  The 
oil  of  this  nut  is  an  active  caustic,  and  employed  as 
such  in  its  native  country :  but  neither  it,  nor  any  part 
of  the  fru't  is  used  medicinally  in  Lita  c.-un  r ,  It  is 
a  useful  marking  ink,  as  any  thing  written  on  linen  or 
cotton  with  it,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  which  gradually 
grows  blacker,  and  is  very  durable. 

Anacardium  orientals.  The  Malacca  bsan.  See 
Anieennia  tomentosa, 

ANACATHA'RSIS.  (From  ava,  and  KaOaipo/iat, 
to  purge  up.)  An  expectoration  of  pus,  or  a  purgation 
by  spitting,  contra-distinguished  from  catharsis,  or 
evacuation  downwards.  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Blanchard  denotes, 
by  this  word,  medicines  which  operate  upwards,  as 
vomiting,  &c. 

ANACATHA'RTIC.  {jinacatharticus ;  from  ava- 
Kadatpopiai,  to  purge  upwards.)  Promoting  expecto- 
ration, or  vomiting. 

Ana'iiiron.     Mineral  alkali. 

AX  ACLASIS.  (!•  coin  avuK-Xau,  to  bend  back.)  A 
reflection  or  recurvature  of  any  of  the  members,  accord- 
ing to  Hippocrates. 

ANACLISIS.  (From  avaicWfc),  to  recline.)  A 
couch,  or  sick-bed. — Hippocrates. 

Anaco'che.  (From  avaKotx^i  to  retard.)  Delay- 
in  the  administration  of  medicines;  also  slowness  in 
\he  progress  of  a  disease. — Hippocrates, 

ANACCELIA'SMUS.  (From  ava,  and  Kot\ia,  the 
bowels.)  A  gentle  purge,  which  was  sometimes  used 
to  relieve  the  lungs. 

Anacolle'ma.  (From  ai'a,  and  KoWaw,  to  glue 
together.)  A  collyrium  made  of  agglutinam  sub- 
stances, and  stuck  on  the  forehead. —  Galen. 

Anaconchoh's.mos.  [From  avaKoyxoXt^tj, losonud 
as  a  shell.)  A  gargarism:  so  called,  because  the  noise 
made  in  the  throat  is  like  the  sound  of  a  shell  — Galen. 

ANACTE'SIS.  (From  avaKTaopat,  to  recover.) 
Restoration  of  strength;  recovery  from  sickness  — 
Hippocrates. 

ANACUPHI'SMA.  (From  avaKovQifa,  to  lift  up.) 
A  kind  of  exercise  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  which 
consists  In  lifting  the  body  up  and  down,  like  our 
weigh. jolt,  and  dumb  bells. 

Anacyck'sis.  (From  avaKVKau,  to  mix.)  The 
mixture  of  substances,  or  medicines,  by  pouring  one 
upon  another. 

ANACY'CLEON.  (From  avaKVK\ou,  to  wander 
about  )  .'luaajdcus.  A  mountebank,  or  wandering 
quack. 

ANACYRI'OSIS.  (From  ava,  and  Kupoc,  autho- 
titv.)  By  this  word,  Hippocrates  means  that  gravity 
and  authority  which  physicians  should  preserve  among 
sick  people  and  their  attendants. 

ANADIPL* )'SI8.  (From  avaiiirXou,  to  redupli- 
cate.) A  reduplication  or  frequent  return  of  a  parox- 
ysm, or  disease. — Galen. 

Ana'posis.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and  <5«5cuu<,  to 
give.)     1.    \  vomit. 

2.  The  distribution  of  aliment  all  over  the  body. 

'.!.   Digestion. 

Ana'drome.  (From  ai'io,  upwards,  and  dpcpu,  to 
run.)  A  pain  which  runs  from  the  lower  extremities 
to  the  upper  parlflofthe  lOdy.— Hippocratt 

An.e'dks.  (From  a,  priv.  and  a«W,  a  shame.) 
Shameless.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  metaphori- 
cally for  without  restraint;  and  applies  it  to  water 
rushing  into  the  aspera  arteria. 

AN&STHE'SIA.  ('huesthrsin,  <r.  f.  Ara«r0?/<rm ; 
from  a,  nriv.  and  attxOaroixat.  to  feel./     Loss  of  the 
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sense  of  touch.  A  genus  of  disease  ir,  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Dysesthesia  oiC atten. 

ANAGA'LLIS.  (From  avayeXaw,  to  laugh;  be- 
cause, by  curing  the  spleen,  it  disposes  persona  to  be 
cheerful.)  1-  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnrean  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  anagalh* 
arvensis. 

Anagallis  arvensis.  The  systematic  name  forth6 
Anagallis—foliis  indivisis,  caule  procwnbtnle  of  Lin- 
naus.  A  small  and  delicately  formed  plant,  which 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  particular  prorxrtifis. 

Anaqaroali'ctum.  (From  ava,  and  yapyapimv,  tbC 
throat.)     A  gargarism,  or  wash  for  the  throat. 

Anaoaroari'sti'm.    A  gargle. 

ANAGLY  PHE.  (From  avay\v<*>u>,  to  engrave.; 
A  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  was  formerly 
thus  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pen,  or  style. 

AXAGXOSIS.  (From  avayivwtTKu),  to  know.) 
The  persuasion,  or  certainty,  by  which  medical  men 
judge  of  a  disease  from  its  symptoms.— Hippocrates. 

A  V  AG  RAPHE.  (From  avaypaQta,  to  write.)  A 
prescription  or  receipt. 

ANALCINE.  Cubic  zeolite.  A  mineral  found  )n 
granite,  gneiss,  trap  rocks,  and  lavas,  at  Carton  Hill, 
Edinburgh,  in  Bohemia,  and  Ferroe  islands.  From  its 
becoming  feebly  electrical  by  heat,  it  has  got  this  name. 
[Derived  from  \va\iac.     Weak.] 

Anale'ntia.  A  fictitious  term  used  by  Paracelsus 
for  epilepsy. 

ANALE'PSIA.  (From  ava,  and  \ap6avu>,  to  take 
again.)  A  species  of  epilepsy,  which  proceeds  from  a 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  with  which  the  patient  is 
apt  to  be  seized  very  often  and  suddenly. 

ANALE'PSIS.  (From  ai'aXa^S.ivo),  to  restore.)  A 
recovery  of  strength  after  sickness. 

AXALE'PTIC.  (Analrpticus  ;  from  ava\au6avu, 
to  recruit  or  recover.)  That  which  recovers  the 
strength  which  has  been  lost  by  sickness. 

AXALO'SIS.  (From  ava\iGKu>,  to  consume.)  A 
consumption,  or  wasting. 

AXA'LYSIS.  (AvaXofl-ic ;  from  avaXvuy,  to  resolve. » 
The  resolution  by  chemistry,  of  any  matter  into  its 
primary  and  constituent  parts.  The  processes  and  ex- 
periments which  chemists  have  recourse  to,  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  diversified,  yet  they  may  be 
reducer]  to  two  species,  which  comprehend  the  whole 
art  of  chemistry.  The  first  is.  analysis,  or  decompo- 
sition ;  the  second,  synthesis,  or  composition.  In 
analysis,  the  parts  of  which  bodies  are  composed,  are 
separated  from  each  Other;  thus,  if  we  reduce  cinna- 
bar, which  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  and 
exhibit  these  two  bodies  in  a  separate  state,  we  say 
we  have  decomposed  or  analyzed  cinnabar.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  several  bodies  be  mixed  together,  and 
a  new  substance  be  produced,  the  process  is  then  term- 
ed chemical  composition,  or  synthesis:  thus,  if  by 
fusion  and  sublimation,  we  combine  mercury  with 
sulphur,  and  produce  cinnabar,  file  operation  is  termed 
chemical  composition,  or  composition  by  synthesis. 
Chemical  analysis  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  opera- 
tions. In  these  operations  the  most  extensive  know- 
ledge of  such  properties  of  bodies  as  are  already  dis- 
covered must  be  applied,  in  order  to  produce  simplicity 
of  effect,  and  certainty  in  the  results.  Chemical  ana- 
lysis can  hardly  be  executed  with  success,  by  one  who 
is  not  In  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  simple 
substances  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  many  of  which, 
from  their  effects,  are  called  reagents.  The  word  ana- 
lysis is  often  applied  by  chemists  to  denote  that  series 
of  operations,  by  which  the  component  parts  of  bodies 
are  determined,  whether  they  be  merely  separated,  or 
exhibited  apart  from  each  other  ;  or  whether  these 
distinctive  properties  be  exhibited  by  causing  them  to 
enter  into  new  combinations,  without  the  perceptible 
intervention  of  a  separate  state;  and,  in  die  chemical 
examination  of  bodies,  analysis  or  separation  can 
scarcely  ever  be  effected,  without  synthesis  taking 
place  at  the  same  time. 

ANAMNESIS.  (From  avapturri<rK<a,  to  remember.) 
Remembrance,  or  recollection  of  what  has  been  done. 
—  Galen. 

ANAMNESTIC.  (From  the  same.)  A  remedy 
for  had  memory,  or  whatever  strengthens  the  memory. 

ANA'NAS.    The  egg-shaped  pine-apple.    See  fir* 

melia  Jinanas. 
Ana'nce.    (From  avayKa&u,  to  compel.)     Neces 
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r.ty.  It  Is  applied  to  any  desperate  operation.— Hip- 
pocratcs. 

Anaiuiai.anyi'asis.  (From  avaQaXavroSt  bald.)  A 
thinness  ofhair  upon  the  eyebrows. —  Gftrrwu. 

Ana  PHOHa.  (From  avaQspw,  to  bring  up.)  It  is 
applied  to  a  person  win)  spits  blood. —  Gorraus. 

ANAPHORY'XIS.  (From  «ra^opu<7<7iu,  to  grind 
down.)  The  reducing  of  anything  to  dust,  or  a  very 
tine   powder. 

ANATUROD1  SIA.  [Anapkrodista,  a.  f. ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  atpfioHicia,  the  least  of  Venus.)  Impotence. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dy- 
ifCutlen.  It  either  arises  from  paralysis,  ana- 
flirodisia  paralytica ;  or  from  gonorrhoea,  anaplurodi- 
sia  gonorrkoica. 

Anaphro'.mki.i.  (From  a,  Peg.  a<ppi>s,  froth,  and 
i/£A(,  honey.)     Clarified  honey. 

ANAPLA  SIS.  (From  avaffXairtra),  to  restore  again.) 
A  restoration  of  flesh  where  it  has  been  lost  ;  also  the 
reuniting  a  fractured  hone. — Hippocrates. 

ANAPLERO'SIS.  (From  awkirX^oou,  to  fill  again.) 
The  restitution  or  filling  up  of  wasted  parts. —  Galen. 

AnaPLERo'tica.  (From  the  same.)  Medicines  re- 
newing flesh:  incarnatives,  or  such  medicines  as  till 
up  a  wound  so  as  to  restore  it  to  its  original  shape. — 
Gain). 

Anapleu'sis.  (From  avatrXcuto,  to  float  upon.) 
The  retting  of  a  hone,  so  that  it  drops  oti",  and  lies  upon 
the  flesh.  Exfoliation,  or  separation  of  a  bone. — JJiji- 
pocrates,  JEffineta,  &.C. 

ANAPNEU'SIS.  (Fromawnrvcow,  torespire.)  Res- 
piration. 

ANA'PNOE.     Respiration. 

ANAPTO'SIS.  (From  a>"ur«ir7w,  to  fall  back.)  A 
relapse. 

Ana'ptybis.     The  same  as  Anacatkarsis. 

Anarrhegm'mia.  (From  ava,  and  pWvu/u,  to 
break  again.)  Jlnarrhexis.  A  fracture  ;  the  fresh 
opening  of  a  wound. 

ANARRHCE'A.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and  jivo,  to 
flow.)  A  flux  of  humours  from  below  upwards. — 
Schneider  de  Catarrho. 

Anarrho  pia.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and  ficiru,  to 
creep.)    A  flux  of  humours,  from  below  upwards. — 

Hippocrates. 

AN  AS.  (Anas,  tis.  f . ;  from  vco,  to  swim,  a 
nando.)     A  genus  of  birds  in  the  Limuean  system. 

Anas  cyonis.  The  swan.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
swan  or  cygnet  is  tender,  and  a  great  delicacy. 

Anas  domestica.  The  tame  duck.  Tlie  flesh  of 
this  bird  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  requires  that 
warm  and  stimulating  condiments  be  taken  with  it  to 
enable  the  stomach  to  digest  it. 

ANASARCA.  (Anasarca,  a.  t. ;  from  ava,  through, 
and  aaol,  flesh.)  Sarcitis.  A  species  of  dropsy  from 
a  seioiis  humour,  spread  between  the  skin  and  flesh, 
or  rather  a  general  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  cel- 
lular system.  Dr.  Culleu  ranks  this  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  the  order  lntumcscentitc. 
He  enumerates  the  following  species,  viz.  1.  .'laa- 
sarca  serosa  :  as  when  the  due  discharge  of  serum  is 
suppressed, &c.  2.  Anasarca  oppilala:  as  when  the 
blood-vessels  are  considerably  pressed,  which  happens 
to  many  pregnant  women,  &c.  :i.  Anasarca  ezaiUlu- 
maticn":  this  happens  after  ulcers,  various  eruptive 
disorders,  and  particularly  after  the  erysipelas.  4. 
Anasarca  anosmia  happens  when  the  blood  is  rendered 
extremely  poor  from  considerable  losses  of  it.  5.  Ana- 
sarcadedilium:  as  when  feebleness  is  induced  by  long 
illness,  fee. 

This  species  of  dropsy  shows  itself  at  first  with  a 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  the  evening, 
which,  for  a  time,  disappears  again  in  the  morning. 
The  tumefaction  W  soft  and  inelastic,  and  when  pressed 
upon  by  the  finger,  retains  its  mark  for  some  lime,  the 
skin  becoming  much  paler  than  usual.  By  degrees  the 
swelling  ascends  upwards,  and  occupies  the  trunk  of 
the  body  ;  and  at  last,  even  the  face  and  eyelids  appear 
full  and  bloated  ;  the  breathing  then  becomes  difficult, 
the  urine  is  small  in  quantity,  high  coloured,  and  de- 
posits a  reddish  sediment ;  the  belly  is  costive,  the 
perspiration  much  obstructed,  the  countenance  yellow, 
and  a  onsiderable  degree  of  thirst,  with  emaciation 
of  the  whole  body,  prevails.  To  these  symptoms  suc- 
ceed torpor,  heaviness,  a  troublesome  cough,  and  a 
slow  fever.  In  some  cases  the  water  oozes  out, 
thiousli  the  pores  of  the  cuticle  ;  in  others,  being  loo 


gross  to  pass  by  these,  it  raises  the  cuticle  in  small 
blisters;  and  sometimes  the  skin,  not  allowing  the 
water  to  escape  through  it,  is  compressed  and  hard- 
ened, and  is  at  the  same  time  so  much  distended  as  to 
give  the  tumour  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness. 
For  the  causes  of  this  di  ■  ■.■nips. 

In  those  who  have  died  oi  anasarca,  the  whole  of 
the  cellular  membrane  has  been  distended  Willi  B  fluid 
mostly  of  a  serous  character.  Various  organic  dis 
eases  have  occurred  ;  and  the  blood  issjid  to  be  altered 

me,  at  i  ording  to  the  degree  of  the 
In  general  a  cure  can  be  more  readily  efiei  tnd  when  it 
arises  from  topical  or  general  debility,  than  whi 
sioned  hy  visceral  obstruction;  and  in  rnci 
than  in  those  of  long  continuance.    The  skin  becoming 
somewhat  moist,  with  a  diminution  of  thirst, 
creased  How  of  urine,  are  very  favourable!     I"  some 

ex  s  off  by  a  spontaneoi 
by  vomiting,  purging,  &.c.  The  indications  of  treat- 
ment in  anasarca  are,  l.  To  evacuate  the  fluid 
collected.  -.  To  prevent  its  returning  again.  The 
first  object  may  be  attained  mechanically  by  an  opei  a- 
lion  ;  or  by  the  use  of  those  means,  which  increase  the 
action  of  the  absorbents:  the  second  by  removing  any 
exciting  causes,  which  may  still  continue  to  opf i?*.k 
aad  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  invigorate  the 
system.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  collected 
as  to  disturb  the  more  important  functions,  the 
best  mode  of  relieving  the  patient  is  to  make  a  few 
small  incisions  with  a  lancet,  not  too  near  each  other, 
through  the  integuments  on  the  fore  and  upper  part  of 
each  thigh;  the  discliaige  may  be  assisted  by  pressure, 
and  when  a  sufficient  quantify  has  been  evacuated,  it 
is  better  to  heal  them  by  the  first  intention.  In  the  use 
of  issues  or  blisters,  there  is  some  risk  of  inducing  gan- 
grene, especially  If  applied  to  the  legs:  and  the  sanw 
has  happened  from  scarifications  with  the  cupping  in- 
strument. Absorption  may  be  promoted  by  friction, 
and  bandaging  the  parts,  which  will  at.  the  same  lime 
obviate  farther  effusion  ;  but  most  powerfully  by  the 
use  of  different  evacuating  remedies,  especially  those 
which  occasion  a  sudden  considerable  discharge  ot 
fluids.  Emetics  have  been  often  employed  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  weaken- 
ing the  stomach  by  the  frequent  repetition  Of  those 
which  produce  much  nausea;  and  perhaps  the  benefit 
results  not  so  much  from  the  evacuation  produced  by 
the  mouth,  as  from  their  promoting  other  excretions  ; 
amimonials  in  particular  inducing  perspiration,  and 
squill  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  &c;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  may  be  more  safely  given  In  smaller  doses. 
in  very  torpid  habits,  mustard  may  claim  the  prefer 
ence.  Cathartics  are  of  much  greater  and  more  gene- 
ral utility  ;  where  the  bowels  are  not  particularly  irri- 
table, the  more  drastic  purgatives  should  be  employed 
and  repeated  as  often  as  the  strength  will  allow  ;  giv 
ing,  for  example,  every  second  or  third  morning,  jalap, 
scammony,  colocynui,  or  gamboge,  joined  with  calo 
mel  or  the  supertartrate  of  potassa  and  some  aromatic, 
to  obviate  their  griping.  Elaterlum  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful,  generally  vomiting  as  well  as  purging 
the  patient,  but  precarious  in  its  strength  and  there- 
fore better  given  in  divided  doses,  till  a  sufficient  effect 
is  produced.  Diuretics  are  universally  proper,  and 
may  be  given  in  the  intervals,  where  purgatives  can 
be  borne,  otherwise  constantly  persevered  in  ;  hut  uu 
fortunately  the  effects  of  most  of  them  are  uncertain. 
Saline  substances  in  general  appear  to  stimulate  the 
kidneys,  whether  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral  but  the 
acetate,  and  supertartrate  of  potassa,  are  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  in  dropsy.  Dr.  Feiriar,  of  Manchester,  has 
made  an  important  remark  of  the  latter  sab,  that  its 
diuretic  power  is  much  promoted  by  a  previous  opera 
lion  on  the  bowels,  which  encourages  the  more  libera! 
use  of  it;  indeed,  if  much  relied  upon,  a  drachm  or  two 
should  be  given  three  times  or  oftener  in  the  day.  It  is 
obviously,  therefore,  best  adapted  to  those,  cases,  in 
Which  the  strength  is  not  greatly  impaired  ;  and  the 
same  holds  with  the  nauseating  diuretics,  squill,  col- 
chicum,  and  tobacco.  The  latter  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Fowler  of  York,  in  the  form  ol 
tincture;  the  colchicum,  as  an  oxymel  by  some  Ger- 
man physicians ;  but  the  squill  is  most  in  use,  though 
certainly  very  precarious  if  given  alone.  In  languid 
and  debilitated  habits,  we  prefer  the  more  stimulant 
diuretics,  as  juniper,  horseradish,  mustard,  garlic,  the 
sniritus  oethcris  nitrici,  &c. ;  even  turpentine,  or  the 
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tlnctura  canthandis,  may  be  proper,  where  milder 
means  have  failed.  Digitalis  is  often  a  very  powerful 
remedy,  from  the  utility  of  which  in  Inflammatory  dis- 
eases we  might  expect  it  to  answer  best  in  persons  of 
great  natural  strength,  and  not  much  exhausted  by  the 
disorder;  but  Dr.  Withering  expressly  states  that  its 
diuretic  effects  appear  most  certainly  and  beneficially, 
where  the  pulse  is  feeble  or  intermitting,  the  counte- 
nance pale,  the  skin  cold,  and  the  tumours  readily  pit- 
ting on  pressure ;  which  lias  been  since  confirmed  by 
other  practitioners:  it  should  be  begun  with  in  small 
doses  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  progressively  in- 
creased till  (he  desired  operation  on  the  kidneys  ensues, 
unless  alarming  symptoms  appear  in  the  mean  time. 
Opium  and  some  other  narcotics  have  been  occi 
ally  useful  as  diuretics  in  dropsy,  but  should  be  only 
Regarded  as  adjuvants,  from  their  uncertain  effects, 
in  the  use  of  diuretics,  a  very  important  rule  is,  not  to 
restrict  the  patient  from  drinking  freely.  This  was 
formerly  thought  necessary  on  theoretical  grounds; 
whereby  the  thirst  was  aggravated  to  a  distressing  de- 
gree, and  the  operation  of  remedies  often  prevented, 
especially  on  the  kidneys.  Sir  Francis  Mihnan  first 
taught  the  impropriety  of  this  practice,  which  is  now 
generally  abandoned ;  at  least  so  long  as  the  flow  of 
urine  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  drink  taken,  it 
is  corsidered  proper  to  indulge  the  patient  with  it. 
Anotner  evacuation,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  pro- 
mote in  anasarca,  is  that  by  the  skin,  but  this  is  with 
difficulty  accomplished:  nauseating  emetics  are  the 
most  powerful  means,  but  transient  in  their  effect,  and 
their  frequent  use  cannot  be  borne.  If  a  gentle  dia- 
phoresis can  he  excited,  it  is  as  much  as  we  could  ex- 
pect; and  perhaps  on  the  whole  most  beneficial  to  the 
patient.  For  this  purpose  the  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  saline  substances,  and  antimonials  in 
small  doses,  assisted  by  tepid  drink,  and  warmth  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  may  lie  had  recourse  to.  Some- 
limes  much  relief  is  obtained  by  promoting  perspira- 
tion locally  by  means  of  the  vapour-bath.  Mercury 
has  been  much  employed  in  dropsy,  and  certainly  ap- 
pears often  materially  to  promote  the  operation  of 
other  evacuants,  particularly  squill  and  digitalis ;  but 
its  chief  utility  is  where  there  are  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  especially  the  liver,  of  which,  however,  ascites 
is  usually  the  first  result:  its  power  of  increasing  ab- 
sorption hardly  appears,  unless  it  is  carried  so  far  as  10 
affect  the  mouth,  when  it.  is  apt  to  weaken  the  system 
so  much  as  greatly  to  limit  its  use.  The  oilier  indica- 
tion of  invigorating  the  constitution,  and  particularly 
the  exhalant  arteries,  may  be  accomplished  by  tonic 
medicines,  as  the  several  vegetable  bitters, charj 
in  those  who  are  remarkably  pale,  and,  if  there  be  a 
■  anguid  circulation,  stimulants  may  lie  joined  with 
them  :  a  similar  modification  will  be  proper  in  the  diet, 
Which  should  be  always  as  nutritious  as  the  patient 
can  well  digest  ;  directing  also  in  torpid  habits  pungent 
articles,  as  garlic,  onions,  mustard,  horseradish,  &c.  to 
be  freely  taken,  which  will  be  farther  useful  by  pro- 
moting the  urine.  Rhenish  Wine,  or  punch  made  with 
hollands  and  supertartrate  of  potassa,  may  be  allowed 
for  the  drink.  Regular  exercise,  such  as  the  patient 
ran  hear,  (I he  limbs  being  properly  supported,  espe- 
cially by  a  well  contrived  laced  stocking)  ought  to  be 
enjoined,  or  diligent  friction  of  the  skin,  particularly 
ol'llie  affected  parts,  employed  when  the  tumefaction 
is  usually  least,  namely,  in  the  morning.  The  cold 
bath,  duly  regulated,  may  also,  when  the  patient  is 
descent,  materially  contribute  to  obviate  a 
relapse 

ANASPA'SIS.  (From  ava,  and  <nrnw,  to  draw  to- 
gether.) Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  signify  a  con- 
traction of  the  stomach. 
Ana'ssytos.  (From aVa,  upwards,  and  jauntm,  to 
,.  Driven  forcibly  upwards.  Hip- 
pocrates applies' ibis  epithet  to  air  rushing  violently 
ipwardsj  as  in  hysteric  his. 

Anasta'ltICA        (From    ava^cWw,    to    contract.) 
Styptic  or  refrigerating  medii  . 

ANA'ST  \818.      (From  ava$r)\U,  to  cause  to  rise.) 

'..  A  recover!  from  sickness;  a  restoration  of  health. 

-'.  1 1  likew-se  signifies  a  migration  of  humours,  when 

expelled  Hour  one  place  and  obliged  to  remove  to  ano 

titer.—  Hippi  rates. 

ANASTOMOSIS.    (From  ava, through,  and  5-0/.-,, 
a  111011111.1    'i'ii,.  communication  of  vessels  with  one 
mother. 
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ANASTOMOTIC  lAnastomoticus ,  from  aya, 
through,  and  r°/'"i  tlic  mouth.)  That  which  opens 
the  pores  and  mouths  of  the  vessels,  as  cathartics,  di- 
uretics,  deobstruents,  and  sudorifics. 

ANATASE.  A  mineral  found  only  in  tfctuphiny 
and  Norway. 

[This  name  is  given  by  Haiiy  and  Brogniart,  to  the 
octahedral  oxide  of  Titanium,  which  has  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  forms  of 
The  oxide  of  titanium, 
The  ferruginous  oxide, 
The  silico- calcareous  oxide. 
See  Bruce's  Mineralogical  Journal,  in  which  nume 
rous  specimens  are  figured  and  described  by  him.     A.1 

Ana'tes.  (From  nates,  the  buttocks.)  A  iisease 
of  the  anus.     F/stus,  &c. 

ANATO'MIA.     See  Anatomy. 

ANA'TOMY.  (Avaro/ita,  or  avarapn,  JJnatomia, 
a.  f.  and  Anatorac,  cs ;  from  ava,  and  -t/uvw,  to  cut 
up.)  Androtomy.  The  dissection  or  dividing  of  or 
gani/.ed  substances  to  expose  the  structure,  situation, 
and  uses  of  parts.  Anatomy  is  divided  into  that  of 
animals  strictly  so  called,  also,  denominated  zootomy, 
and  that  of  vegetables  or  phylotomy. 

The  anatomy  of  brute  animals  and  vegetables  is 
comprised  under  the  term  comparative  anatomy,  be- 
cause their  dissection  was  instituted  to  illusUate  or 
compare  by  analogy  their  structure  and  functions  with 
those  of  the  human  body. 

Anatomy,  comparative.  Zootomy.  The  dissec- 
tion of  brutes,  fishes,  polypi,  plants,  Ace.  to  illustrate, 
or  compare  them  with  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human  body. 

ANATRE  SIS.  (From  ava,  and  Tirpaw,  to  perfo- 
rate.) A  perforation  like  that  which  is  made  upon 
the  skull  by  trepanning. 

ANATRI'BE  (From  avarptBu),  to  rub.)  Friction 
all  over  the  body. 

Anatri'psis.  Friction  all  over  the  body. — J)los- 
chionde  J\lorb.  JMulieb.  and  Galen. 

Ana'tro.n.  (Arabian.)  The  name  of  a  lake  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  produced.     See  $oda. 

Ana'trope.  (From  avarpe-ui,  to  subvert.)  Ana 
trophe ;  Anatropha.  A  relaxation  or  subversion  of 
the  stomach,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  nausea.  Vo 
miting ;  indigestion. —  Galen. 

As  1  trim.    Soda. 

ANAL  "DIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  avc.j,  the  speech.) 
Dumbness  ;     privation    of    voice  ;     catalepsy. — Hip- 

Ana  xvris.  (From  ava\vot<,  the  sole.)  The  herb 
sorrel  ;  so  called  because  its  leaf  is  shaped  like  the  sole 
of  the  shoe. 

ANCEPS.  (Anceps,  ipitis.  adjective,)  Two-edged; 
that  is,  compressed,  having  the  edges  sharp  like  a  nvo- 
edged  sword  ;  applied  to  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  as 
in  the  Sisyrinchium  striatum,  Iris  grammea,  and 
leaves  of  the  Typka  lail 

A'NCHA.  (Arabian,  to  press  upon,  as  being  the 
support  of  the  body.)  The  Ihigh.—Aviccnna,  Ft 
.  Ate. 

A'NC'HILOPS.  (From  oyxi,  near,  and  wd/,  the 
eye.)  A  disease  in  the  inward  corner  of  the  eye.  See 
jEgilops. 

ANCHORA'LIS.  (From  ayxiov,  the  elbow.)  The 
projecting  part  of  the  elbow  on  which  we  iean,  called 
generally  the  olecranon.    See  Ulna. 

Anciioralis  processus.  The  olecranon,  a  process 
of  the  ulna. 

ANCHOVY.     See  Clupea  encrasicolus. 

Anchovy  Pear.     Bee  Orias  caulijlora. 

ANCHU'SA.      (Ancltusa,    ir.   f.   ;     from   ay\ctvy  to 

strangle:  from  its  supposed  constringent  quality ;  or, 
as  others  say,  because  it  strangles  serpents.)  1!  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liniuan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Older,  Monggynia. 

-'.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopeias  t\n  the  a!ka 
net  rool  and  bugloss.  See  dhekusa  officinalis,  am! 
Mnchusu  tinctoria. 

Anchus a.  officinalis.  The  officinal  bugloss.  In 
some  pharmacopoeias  it  is  called  Buflossa ;  Buglos 
sum  angustifolium  majus;  Butlossum  vulgare  ma 
jus:  Buglossum sylvestre ;  Buglvssum  sativum,  An 
chusa—foliis  lanceolatis  strtgosis,  spicis  seeundit 
itis,  calycibus  quinqut  fartitis,  of  Linnaeus, 
it  was  formerly  esteemed  as  a  cordial  in  melancho 
lie  and  hypochondriacal  diseases.     It  is  seldom  used 
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!«  modern  practice,  and  then  only  as  an  aperient  and 
refrigerant, 

Anchusa  tinctoria.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
anchusa  or  alkanna  of  the  pharmacopoeias.     Thia 

plant  grows  wild  in  France,  but  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The  root  is  externally  of  a  deep  purple  co- 
lour. To  oil,  wax,  turpentine,  and  alkohol,  it  imparls 
a  beautiful  deep  red  colour,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
used.  Its  medicinal  properties  are  scarcely  percep- 
tible. 

A'nchyle.     See  Anci/lr. 

ANCHYLOMERl'SMA.  (From  ayx^ouai,  t0 
bend.)  Sagat  uses  this  term  to  express  a  concretion, 
or  growing  together  of  the  soft  parts. 

ANCHYLOSIS.  (From  ayxiAopai,  to  bond.)  A 
stiff  joint.  It  is  divided  into  the  true  and  spurious,  ac- 
cording as  the  motion  is  entirely  or  but  partly  lost. 
This  state  may  arise  from  various  causes,  as  tumefac- 
tion of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  caries,  fracture,  disloca- 
tion, &c.  also  dropsy  of  the  joint,  fleshy  cxci 
aneurisms,  and  other  tumours.  It  may  also  be  owing 
to  the  morbid  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  in- 
duced by  the  limb  being  long  kept  in  a  particular  posi- 
tion, as  a  relief  to  pain,  after  burns,  mechanical  inju- 
ries, &c.  The  rickets,  white  swellings,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, palsy,  from  lead  particularly,  and  some  other 
disorders,  often  lay  the  foundation  for  anchylosis  :  and 
the  joints  are  very  apt  to  become  stilt' in  advanced  liie. 
Where  the  joint  is  perfectly  immoveable,  little  can  ';«> 
done  for  the  patient ;  but  in  the  spurious  form  of 
complaint,  we  must  first  endeavour  to  remove  ,  y 
cause  mechanically  obstructing  the  motion  of  the  •  it, 
and  then  to  get  rid  of  the  morbid  contraction  o.  .he 
muscles.  If  inflammation  exist,  this  must  be  lirsl  sub- 
dued by  proper  meajis.  Where  extraneous  matters 
have  been  deposited,  the  absorbents  must  be  excited  to 
remove  them:  and  where  the  parts  are  preternaturally 
rigid,  emollient  applications  will  be  serviceable.  Fo- 
mentations, gentle  fiiction  of  the  joint  and  of  the 
muscles,  which  appear  rigid,  with  the  camphor  lina- 
ment,  &.C.  continued  for  half  an  hour  or  more  two  or 
three  times  a  day  ;  and  frequent  attempts  to  move  the 
joint  to  a  greater  extent,  especially  by  the  patient  ex- 
erting the  proper  muscles,  not  with  violence,  but 
steadily  for  some  time,  are  the  most  successful  means : 
but  no  rapid  improvement  is  to  be  expected  in  general. 
Sometimes,  in  obstinate  cases,  rubbing  the  part  with 
warm  brine  occasionally,  or  applying  stimulant  plas- 
ters of  ammoniacum,  &c.  may  expedite  the  cure; 
and  in  some  instances,  particularly  as  following  rheu- 
matism, pumping  cold  water  on  the  part  every  morning 
has  proved  remarkably  benericial.  Where  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  contraction  of  the  muscles,  it  will  he 
useful  to  obviate  this  by  some  mechanical  contrivance. 
It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  where,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  complete  anchylosis  cannot  be  prevented, 
that  the  patient  may  be  much  less  inconvenienced  by 
its  being  mads  to  occur  in  a  particular  position;  that 
is  in  the  upper  extremities  generally  a  bent,  but  in  the 
bip  or  knee  an  extended  one. 

A'hci.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  those  who  have 
a  distorted  elbow. 

A'ncixar.     Borax. 

ANCIPITIUS.  (From  Anceps.)  Two-edged:  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  which  is  compressed  and  sharp  at  both 
Jdges,  as  that  of  the  Typha  lutifolia. 

Ancirome'le.     See  Ancylomcle. 

ANXON.  (From  ayicalflnai,  to  embrace  ;  otto  tov 
ayKCiadai  trcpii)  05-EW  to  o^cov  :  because  the  bones  im  cl- 
ing and  there  uniting,  are  folded  one  into  another.) 
The  elbow. 

ANCONEUS.  (From  aj'Kwv,  the  elbow.)  Asmall 
triangular  muscle,  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  el- 
bow. Anconeus  minor  of  Winslow  ;  Anconeus  vcl 
cubitalis  Riolani  of  Douglas.  It  arises  from  the  ridge, 
and  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  by  a 
thick,  strong,  and  short  tendon:  from  this  it  becomes 
fleshy,  and,  after  running  about  three  inches  obliquely 
backward,  it  is  inserted  by  its  oblique  fleshy  fibres  into 
the  back  part  or  ridge  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to  extend 
ihe  fore-arm. 

Anconeus  externus.    See  Triceps  extensor  cubili. 

Anconeus  interniis.     See  Triceps  extensor  cub iti. 

Anconeus  major.     See  Triceps  extensor  cubiti. 

Anconeus  minor.     See  Anconeus. 

ANCONOID.  (Anconoideus  ;  from  ayKi.iv,  the  el 
tov*  )     Belonging  to  the  elbow. 
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Akconow  process.    See  Vina 

A'NCTER.  {AyKTnih  a  bond,  or  button.)  A  fibula 
or  button,  by  which  the  lips  of  wounds  are  held  I:) 
gether. — Gorravs. 

ANCTERIASMUS.  (From  ayK-rna,  a  button.)  The 
operation  of  closing  the  lips  of  wounds  together  by 
loops,  or  bullous. —  Culm. 

Ancc'bitus.  A  disease  of  ihe  eves  with  a  sensation 
as  if  sand  were  in  them. — Joh.  Anglic.  Ros.  Atlg. 

A/NCYLE.  (From  ayroXo;,  crooked.)  AnckyU 
A  species  of  contraction,  called  a  stiff  joint.— Gatoi 

AncYLTON.     See  .  Inciilin'liissti  m. 

ANCYLOBLE'PHARON.  {Ancyloblepharum,  i.  n , 
from  ayKv\n,a  hook,  and  ^Xc^apov,  an  eyelid.)  A 
disease  of  the  eye,  by  which  tho  eylids  are  closed  to- 
gether.— .  letius. 

ANCYLOGIiO'SSUM.  [Ancyloglossum,  i.  n. ;  ftwn 
ayKv\n,  a  hook,  and  yXuio-oa,  the  tongue.)  Ancylion 
of  ^Egineta.  Tongue-tied.  A  contraction  of  the  fre- 
nulum 1 

ANCYLOME'LE.  (From  ayKv\o;,  crooked,  and 
H<l\n,  a  probe.)  Ancyromele:  Anciromele.  A  crooked 
probe,  orn  prouewith  a  hook,  with  which  surgeons 
seari  h  wounds. —  Oaten,  &c. 

ANCYLO'SIS.    See  Anchylosis. 

Ancylo'tomos.  (From  tiynv\n,  a  hook,  and  repvw, 
to  cut.)  A  crooked  chirurgical  knife,  or  bistoury.  A 
knife  lor  loosening  the  tongue,  not  now  used. 

A  ncvka.  (A)'(cupa,  an  anchor.)  A  chirurgica 
hook.  Epicbarmus  uses  this  word  for  the  membrum 
virile,  according  to  Gorrajus. 

ANCYROl'DES.      (Ancyroidcs   processus;    from 
ay/cvoa,  an  anchor,  and  a<5o;,  a  likeness.)     A  process 
apulawas  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to  the 
beak  of  an  anchor.    The  corac.oid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula.    See  Scapula. 

Ancyrome'le.     See  Ancylomde. 

ANDALUS1TE.  A  massive  mineral,  of  a  flesh,  and 
sometimes  rose-red  colour,  belonging  to  primitive  conn 
tries,  and  first  found  in  Andalusia  in  Spain. 

[It  has  been  found  also  in  the  United  States.  The 
hardness  of  this  mineral  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  co- 
rundum. Its  specific  gravity  is  3.1G.  Its  structure  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  crystalline.  It  is  perfectly  infu 
sible  by  the  blow-pipe.  II  contains  alumine  Si,  silex 
38,  potash  8,  iron  2. 

It  differs  from  feldspar  by  its  greater  hardness  am! 
its  infusibility;  and  from  corundum,  by  its  structure 
and  less  specific  gravity.  Some  mineralogists,  how- 
ever, are  inclined  to  believe  this  mineral  to  be  feldspai 
intimately  mixed  With  corundum  ;  and  hence  its  hard- 
ness.—  Clear.  Jilin.     A.] 

Anderson's  pills.  These  consist  of  Barbadocs  aloes, 
with  a  proportion  of  jalap,  and  oil  of  aniseed. 

[ANDERSON,  ALEXANDER,  M.D.  Dr.  Ander- 
son, of  the  city  of  New-York,  received  his  degree  ol 
Doctor  in  Medicine  from  the  Medical  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia College.  He  afterward  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject  of  engraving  in  wood,  and  finally  aban- 
doned his  profession  of  a  physician  for  the  employ 
ment  of  an  engraver,  .in  which  he  now  stands  pre 
eminent,  being  a  self-taught  artist.  His  wood  en- 
gravings are  excellent,  and  many  of  them  equal 
copperplate.  He  has  made  this  art  subservient  to  his 
first  profession,  by  engravings  illustrating  the  intes- 
tines, blood-vessels,  &c,  as  well  as  subjects  of  botany 
and  natural  history.  He  is  a  modest,  unassuming 
man,  and  is  now  (1889)  in  the  height  of  nis  reputation 
and  usefulness.     A.] 

[ANDERSON,  JAMES,  M.D.  Having  successfully 
terminated  his  academical  pursuits  at  an  early  age, 
Dr.  Anderson  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  direction  of  his  father,  a  very  respectable  physi- 
cian from  Scotland.  He  attended  a  course  of  lectures, 
by  Professors  Shippen  and  Morgan,  in  the  school  of 
Philadelphia,  then  in  its  infancy  ;  and  next  sailed  foi 
Edinburgh,  at  that,  time  the  focus  of  medical  literature. 
Circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention, 
not  permitting  him  to  remain  long  enough  to  obtain  a 
degree,  he  returned  to  this  country  with  an  ample  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  his  preceptors,  Cullen,  the  elder 
Munro,  and  the  whole  board  of  professors.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  return,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
physic  in  conjunction  with  his  lather.  Deeply  versed 
in  general,  and  particularly  in  medical  science,  and 
devoted  almost  beyond  example  to  the  performance  or 
his  professional  duties,  he  soon  obtained  a  reputation, 
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unenjoyed  by  any  of  his  competitors.  Fer  a  period 
of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  he  retained  a  practice  of 
an  extent  certainly  without  a  parallel  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  Advancing  rapidly  toward  his  six- 
tieth year,  and  feeling  the  infirmities  consequent  on  a 
life  so  laborious,  he  retired  to  his  seat  near  Chester- 
town.  In  this  situation,  however,  he  was  not  allowed 
the  repose  which  he  anticipated.  Though  the  native 
vigour  of  his  constitution  was  broken  down  by  the  in- 
vasion of  disease,  and  by  those  accidents  to  which  bis 
course  of  lite  subjected  him,  be  attended  almost  to 
the  close  of  it,  to  the  calls  of  bis  patients.  He  died 
December  8th,  1820,  at  Ins  scat  in  toe  vicinity  of  Ches- 
tertown,  Maryland,  in  the  69th  year  of  bis  age  — 
Thacher's  Med.  Biog.     A.] 

Andi'ra.  A  tree  of  Brazil,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
bitter  and  astringent,  and  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

ANURANATO  MIA.  (From  avw,  a  man,  and 
renvoi,  to  cut.)  Andrunatomr.  The  dissection  of  the 
human  body,  particularly  of  the  male. — M.  Aur.  Se- 
verinus,  Xootome  Denocrit. 

Andrapodocape'lus.  (From  avApoxo&ov,  a  slave, 
and  *o!ri7Xoj,  a  dealer.)  A  crimp.  Galen  calls  by  this 
name  the  person  whose  office  it  was  to  anoint  and 
slightly  to  wipe  the  body,  to  cleanse  the  skin  from  foul- 
ness. 

ANHREOLITE.     A  species  of  ciop  stone 

ANDROCCETE'SIS.  (From  avtp,  a  man,  and  koi- 
rtu>,  to  cohabit  with.)     1.  The  venereal  act. 

2.  The  infamous  act  of  sodomy. — Moschion,  &c. 

ANDRO  GYiNUS.  (From  avep,  a  man,  and  yvvn, 
a  woman.)    1.  An  hermaphrodite. 

2.  An  effeminate  person. — Hippo* 

3.  A  plant  is  said  to  he  androgen ous,  which  produces 
both  male  and  female  flowers  from  the  same  root,  as 
the  walnut,  beech,  horn-beairt,  nettle,  ice. 

ANDRO  MACHUS,  of  Crete,  was  physician  to  the 
emperor  Nero.  He  invented  a  composition,  supposed 
.0  be  an  antidote  against  poison,  called  alter  him, 
1 "hcriaca  Andromacki,  which  be  dedicated  to  that  em- 
peror in  a  copy  of  Greek  verses  still  preserved.  This 
complicated  preparation  long  retained  its  reputation, 
tnt  is  now  deservedly  abandoned. 

Andro'nion.  Andronium.  A  kind  of  pias;er  used 
by  iEgineta  for  carbuncles,  invented  by  Andron. 

ANDROPO'GON.  (From  ainp,  a  man,  ana  xuiytav, 
a  beard.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plains  in  ihe  L in- 
mean  system.    Class,  Polygamia:  Order,  Monwcia. 

Andropogon  nardus.  The  systematic  name  of 
Indian  nard  or  spikenard.  Spica  nardi;  Spiea  lndi- 
ca.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca  ;  it  is  moderately  w  arm  and 
pungent,  accompanied  with  a  flavour  not  disagreeable. 
It  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Orientals  as  a  spue. 

Andropogon  scH*NANTHU8.  The  systematic,  name 
of  the  camel-hay,  or  Sweet-rush.  Juncus  odoralu*  ; 
Faznum  camclorum ;  Juncus  aromaticus.  The  dried 
plant  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Turkey  and 
Arabia.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  bit- 
terish, not  unpleasant  taste.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  a  stomachic  and  deobstrueut. 

ANDRO'TOMIA.  Andrutume.  Human  dissection, 
particularly  of  the  male. 

ANDRV,  Nicholas,  a  physician,  burn  at  toons  in 
1638.  He  was  made  professor  of  medicine  at  l'aris  in 
1701,  and  lived  to  tile  age  of  84.  Besidesa  Treatise  an 
Worms,  and  ol  her  minor  publications,  and  contribu- 
tions in  the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journals,  lie 
was  author  of  a  work,  still  esteemed,  called  "Oriho- 
pedie,"  or  the  art  of  preventing  and  removing  defor- 
mities in  children;  Which  lie  proposed  lo  etfect  by 
regimen,   exercise,   and    various    mechanical    contri- 

Ane  bium  (From  avuG.uno,  to  ascend.)  1  he 
herb  alkanet,  so  called  from  iis  quick  growth.  See 
Anchuta. 

INELE'BIS.    (From  dv«Atu»,  to  roll  up.)    Anetle- 

n     An  involution  Of  the  gut8,  such  as  is  caused  by 
flatulence  and  gripes.  —Hippocrates. 
ANEMIA.    (From  avtpos,  wind.)    Flatulence. 

ANE'MONF..  (Fiom  avisos,  wind  ;  so  named,  be- 
cause it  does  not  open  ils  llowers  till  blown  upon  by 
tho  wind.)  The  name  of  a  genus  ot  plants  m  thcLin- 
OJjan  system.  CJass,  l'ulijandria ;  Order,  VuUjgtnia. 
The  wind  flower 

Anemone  hevatka.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
nepatica  nobilis  of  the  pharmacopeias.     JJcrba  trini 


talis.  Hepatica,  or  herb  trinity.  "1  his  plant  posses** 
mildly  adstringent  and  corroborant  virtues,  with  w  hich 
intentions  infusions  of  it  have  been  drunk  as  ita,  or 
the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves  given  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a  spoonful  at  a  time. 

Anemone  nemorosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ranunculus  all/us  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  bruised 
leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  cure  tinea  capitis  ap- 
plied to  the  part.  The  inhabitants  of  Kainskatka,  it 
is  believed,  poison  their  arrows  with  th?  root  of  thi* 
plant. 

Anemone  fratknsis.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Pulsatilla  nigricans  of  the  pharmacopce  «is  This 
plant,  Anemone — pedunculo  involucrato, petalis  ipice 
refiexis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  upon  th6 
authority  of  Baron  Stoerck,  who  recommended  it  as 
an  effectual  remedy  for  most  of  the  chronic  dia 
affecting  the  eye,  particularly  amaurosis,  cataract,  and 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  proceeding  from  various  causes. 
He  likewise  found  it  ot'  great  service  in  venereal 
nodes,  nocturnal  pains,  ulcers,  caries,  indurated  glands, 
suppressed  menses,  serpiginous  eruptions,  melancholy, 
and  palsy.  The  plant,  in  its  recent  state,  has  scarcely 
any  smell;  but  ils  taste  is  extremely  acrid,  and,  when 
chewed,  it  corrodes  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

ANENCE  I'll  ALUS.  (From  a.  priv.  and  cyKicbaXoc, 
the  brain.)  A  monster  without  brains.  Foolish.— 
Galen  de  Hippocrale. 

A'neos.     A  loss  of  voice  and  reason. 

ANEPITHY'MIA,  (From  a.  piiv.  arid  t-iQvuiat 
desire.}     Loss  of  appetite. 

A'NESIS.  (From  avtrjui,  to  relax.)  A  remission, 
or  relaxation,  of  a  disease,  or  symptom.     Aitius,  &.C. 

Ank'sum.     See  Anisum. 

ANETHUM  (Anetiiuni.i.  n.  A.vc8uv\  fromavev, 
afar,  and  $tu>,  to  run  :  so  called  because  its  roots  run 
out  a  great  way.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnteao 
system.     Class,  Pcntandria  ;  Order,  Dig] 

'-.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  dill. 
See  Ancihum  graveolens. 

Anethoh  Fcemcuam.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  firiuculum  of  the  shops.  Sweet  fennel,  Antihunt — 
fruclibus  vcatis  of  Linuaus.  The  seeds  and  roots  of 
this  indigenous  plant  are  directed  by  the  colleges  of 
London  and  Edinburgh.  The  seeds  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  Warm  sweetish  taste,  and  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  essential  oil.  They  are  stomachic  and 
carminative.  The  rout  has  a  sweet  taste,  hut  very 
little  aromatic  warmth,  and  is  said  to  be  pectoral  and 
diuretic. 

Anethum  oravbolkns.    The  systematic  name  of 

the  Anethum  of  the  shops.  And/mm — fructibus  com 
pressis,  of  Linnams. — lull.  Ami.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  but  cultivated  in  several  parts  of 
England.  The  seeds  are  directed  for  use  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias:  they  have  a  mo- 
derately warm,  pungent  taste,  and  an  aromatic,  but 
sickly  smell.  There  is  an  essential  oil,  and  a  distilled 
water  prepared  from  them,  which  are  given  in  Matu- 

lenl  colic:,  and  dyspepsia.  They  are  also  said  !o  pro 
mote  the  secretion  of  milk. 

ANE'TICA.  (Aurticus ;  from  gvaiuat,  to  relax.) 
Medicines  which  assuage  pain,  according  to  Andr 
Tiraquell. 

AMKTDS.  (From  antim,  rrmilto.)  A  name  given 
by  Good,  in  his  Study  ot  Medicine,  to  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases which  embraces  intermittent  levers.     See   A'o 

ANEURI'SMA.     {Ancurisma,    matis,   neut.    Aixv- 

pu<T(«i ;  from  avevpor*),  to  dilate.)    Ail  aneurism;  a 

preternatural  tumour  formed  bv  the  dilatation  of  an 

artery.    A  genus  of  disease  ranked  byCullen  in  the 

i  ocales,  ami  order  TVntores.    Then  are  three 

species  of  aneurism:  1.  The  triM  aneurism,  anrurisma 
txrum,  which  is  known  by  the  presence  of  a  pulsating 
tumour.  The  artery  either  seems  only  enlarged  at  a 
small  part  of  ils  tract,  and  the  tumour  has  a  deter 
minute  border,  or  it  seems  dilated  for  a  considerable 
length,  in  which  circumstance  the  swelling   is  oblong, 

and  loses  itself  bo  gradually  in  the  surrounding  pans, 
that  its  margin  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  The 
first,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  termed  ctrciwi- 
scribsd  true  aneurism;  the  last,  the  diffused  true  enra 

rism.  The  s\  niplonis  of  the  circumscribed  true  aneu- 
rism, take  place  as  follows:  the  first  thing  the  patienJ 


am: 

perceives  U  an  extraordinary  throbbing  In  some  par- 
ticular situation,  ami,  on  paying  a  little  more  attention, 
lie  discovers  there  a  small'  pulsating  tumour,  which 
entirely  disappears  when  compressed,  but  returns  again 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  is  commonly 
unattended  with  pain  or  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
skin.  When  once  the  tumour  has  originated]  it  con- 
tinually grows  larger,  and  at  length  attains* very  con- 
siderable siee>  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  larj 
pulsation  becomes  weaker,  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost 
quite  lost,  when  the  disease  lias  acquired  much  mag- 
nitude. The  diminution  of  the  pulsation  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  coats  of  the  artery,  losing  their  dilatable 
and  elastic  quality,  in  proportion  as  they  are  distended 
and  indurated;  and,  consequently,  the  aneurisms]  sac 
being  no  longer  capable  of  an  alternate  diastole  and 
systole  from  the  act  out.    The  fact  iB  also 

imputed  to  the  coagulated  blood,  deposited  on  the  inner 
surface  of  tin;  sac.  particularly  in  large  aneurisms,  in 
which  some  of  the  blood  is  always  interrupted  in  its 
motion.  In  true  aneurisms,  however,  the  blood  does 
not  coagulate  so  soon,  nor  so  often,  as  in  false  ones. 

Whenever  such  coagulated  blood  lodges  in  the  sac, 
pressure  can  only  produce  a  partial  disappearance  of 
the  swelling.  In  proportion  as  the  aneui  isiual  sac 
grows  larger,  the  communication  into  the  artery 
beyond  the  tumours  is  lessened.  Hence,  in  this  state, 
the  pulse  below  the  swelling  becomes  \\\ak  and  small, 
and  the  limb  frequently  cold  and  edematous.  On  dis- 
section, the  lower  continuation  of  the  artery  is  found 
preternaturally  small,  and  contracted.  The  pressure 
of  the  tumour  on  the  adjacent  pans  also  produces  a 
variety  of  symptoms,  ulcerations,  caries,  fee.  Some- 
times an  accidental  contusion,  or  concussion,  may 
detach  a  piece  of  coagulum  from  the  inner  surla.ee  of 
tile  cyst,  and  the  circulation  through  tiie  sack  be  ob- 
structed by  it.  The  coagulum  may  possibly  be  im- 
pelled quite  into  the  artery  below,  so  as  to  induce 
important  changes.  The  danger  of  an  aneurism 
arrives  when  it  is  or\  the  point  of  bursting,  by  which 
occurrence  the  patient  usually  bleeds  to  death;  and 
this  sometimes  happens  in  a  lew  seconds.  The  fatal 
event  may  generally  b:j  foreseen,  as  the  part  about  to 
give  way  becomes  particularly  tense,  elevated,  tliin, 
•oft,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  'J.  The  false  or 
spurious  aneurism,  aneurisma  spurium,  is  always 
owing  to  an  aperture  if!  the  artery,  from  which  the 
blood  gushes  into  the  cellular  substance.  It  may  arise 
from  an  artery  being  lacerated  in  violent  exertions ; 
but  the  most  common  occasional  cause  is  a  wound. 
This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
where  the  artery  is  exposed  to  be  injured  in  attempting 
to  bleed.  When  this  happens,  as  soon  as  the  puncture 
has  been  made,  the  blood  gushes  out  with  unusual 
force,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  and  in  an  irregular 
stream,  corresponding  to  the  pulsation  of  the  artery. 
It  flows  out,  however,  in  an  even  and  less  rapid  stream 
when  pressure  is  employed  higher  up  than  the  wound. 
These  last  are  the  most  decisive  marks  of  the  artery 
being  opened;  for  blood  often  (lows  from  a  vein  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  a  broken  current,  when  the 
vessel  is  very  turgid  and  situated  immediately  over  the 
artery,  which  imparts  its  motion  to  it.  The  surgeon 
endeavoura  precipitately  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  by 
pressure;  and  he  commonly  occasions  a  diffused  false 
aneurism.  The  external  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed, 
so  that  the  blood  cannot  escape  from  it ;  but  insinuates 
itself  into  the  cellular  substance.  The  swelling  thus 
produced  is  uneven,  often  knotty,  and  extends  upwards 
and  downwards,  along  the  tract  of  the  vessel.  The 
skin  is  also  usually  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  Its  size 
increases  as  long  as  the  internal  hemorrhage  continues, 
and,  if  this  should  proceed  above  a  certain  pitch,  mor- 
tification of  the  limb  ensues.  3.  The  varicose  aneu- 
rism, aneurisma  varicosvm  :  this  was  first  described  by 
Dr.  W.  Hunter.  It  happens  when  the  brachial  artery 
is  punctured  in  opening  a  vein:  the  blood  then  rushes 
into  the  vein,  which  becomes  varicose.  Aneurisms 
may  happen  in  any  part  of  the  body,  except  the  latter 
species,  which  can  only  take  place  where  a  vein  runs 
over  an  artery.  When  an  artery  has  been  punctured, 
the  tourniquet  should  be  applied,  so  as  to  stop  the  How 
of  blood  by  compressing  the  vessel  above;  then  the 
most  likely  plan  of  obviating  the  production  of  spurious 
aneurism  appears  to  be  applying  a  firm  compress 
immediately  over  the  wound,  and  securing  it  by  a 
bandage,  or  in  any  other  way,  so  as  effectually  to  close 
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the  orifice,  yet  not  prevent  Ihe  circulation  through 
other  vessels :  afterward  keeping  the  ILrnb  as  quiet  aa 
possible,  enjoining  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and 
examining  daily  thai  no  extravasation  U-.\~  happened, 
which  would  require  the  compress  bring  fixed  more 
securely,    previously    applying    the    tourniquet, 

rig  the  effused  blood  as ch  Into  thi 

vessel.  Ii  there  should  be  much  coldness  or  swelling 
of  the  limb  below,  ii  will  be  proper  to  rub  it  frequently 
with  some  spirituous  or  other  stimulant  embrocation. 
it  is  only  by  trial  thai  it  can  be  certainly  determined 
when  the  wound  is  closed;  bui  always  better  not  to 
discontinue  the  pn  ui  i  prematurely. "  The  same  plan 
may  answer,  when  the  disease  has  already  come  on, 
if  the  blood  can  be  entirely,  or  even  mostly,  pressed 
into  the  artery  again;  at  any  rate,  by  determining  tii  ■ 
circulation  on  collateral  branches,  it  will  give  greater 
chance  of  success  in  a  subsequent  operation,  Th< 
another  mr.de,  stated  to  have  sometimes  succeeded, 
even  when  there  v.  as  much  coagulated  blood  ,  nan 
making  strong  iver  the  whole  limb,  bj  a 

bandage  applied  uniformly,  and  moistened  to  make  i 
sii  closer,  as  well  a<  to  obviate  inflammation;  but  thij 

does   not   appear  SO  good   a   plan,  at   least   in   sli 

If  however  the  tumour  be  very  large,  and 
threatens  to  burst,  or  continues  spreading,  the  opera- 
tion should  not  be  delayed.  The  tourniquet  being 
applied,  n  free  incision  is  to  be  made  into  the  ti- 
the extravasated  blond  removed,  and  the  artery  lied 
both  above  and  b(  low  the  wound,  as  near  to  it  as  may 
;  and  if  any  branch  be  given  off  between,  tllis 
must  be  also  secured.  It  is  better  not  to  make  the 
ligatures  tighter,  than  may  be  necessary  to  slop  the 
How  of  blood  ;  and  to  avoid  including  any  nerve  if  pas 
Bible.  Sometimes,  where  extensive  suppuration  or 
caries  has  occurred,  or  gangrene  is  to  be  apprehended, 
amputation  will  be  necessary:  but  this  must  not  be 
prematurely  resolved  upon,  for  often  alter  - 
weeks  the  pulse  has  returned  in  the  limb  below.  In 
the  true  aneurism,  when  small  and  recent,  cold  and 
astringent  applications  are  sometimes  useful 
making  pressure  on  the  tumour,  or  on  the  artery  above, 
may  succeed  ;  otherwise  an  operation  becomes  neces- 
sary to  save  the  patient's  life;  though  unfortunately  it 
otlener  fails  in  this  than  in  the  spurious  kind  ;  gangrene 
ensuing,  or  hemorrhage  ;  thi.;  chiefly  arises  from  the 
arteries  being  often  extensively  diseased,  so  that  tliey 
are  more  likely  to  give  way,  and  there  is  less  vital 
power  in  the  limb.  A  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  mode  of  operating  in  these  cases  by  Mr 
John  Hunter,  and  other  modern  surgeons,  namely 
instead  of  proceeding  as  already  explained  in  the  spu- 
rious aneurism,  securing  the  artery  some  way  above, 
and  leaving  the  rest  in  a  great  measure  to  the  powers 
of  nature.  It  bus  been  now  proved  by  many  instances, 
that  when  the  current  of  the  blood  is  thus  interrupted, 
the  tumour  will  cease  to  enlarge,  and  often  be  con- 
siderably diminished  by  absorption.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  lo'i,  that  the  cures  effected  spontaneously, 
or  by  pressure,  have  been  usually  owing  to  the  trunk 
above  being  obliterated.  There  are  many  olu  i  .is 
advantages  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  ;  it  is  mon 
sooner  iierlormcd,  and  disorders  the  system  less,  par 
ticularly  as  you  avoid  having  a  large  unhealthy  - 
be  healed  ;  besides  there  is  less  probability  of  the  ' 
being  diseased  at  some  distance  from  the  tumour.  In 
the  popliteal  aneurism,  for  example,  the  artery  may  be 
secured  rather  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  win  ti 
easily  come  at.  The  tourniquet  therefore  being  applied, 
and  the  vessel  exposed,  a  strong  ligature  is  to  be  passed 
round  it;  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  two  ligatures 
a  little  distant,  subsequently  cutting  through  the  artery 
between  them,  when  the  two  portions  contract  .  u 
the  surrounding  flesh..  It  is  proper  to  avoid  including 
the  nerve  or  vein,  but  not  unnecessarily  detach  the 
vessel  from  its  attachments.  For  greater  security  one 
end  of  each  ligature,  after  being  tied,  may  be  ptissed 
through  the  intercepted  portion  of  artery,  that  they 
may  not  be  forced  off.  Then  the  wound  is  to  be  c|<  ed 
by  adhesive  plaster,  merely  leaving  the  ends  of  the 
ligatures  hanging  out,  which  will  after  some  time  come 
away.  However  it  must  be  remembered  that  tianuor- 
rhage  is  liable  to  occur,  when  this  happens,  even  three 
or  four  weeks  after  the  operation  ;  so  that  proper  pre- 
cautions are  required,  to  check  it  as  soon  as  possible; 
likewise  the  system  should  be  lowered  previously,  and 
kept  so  during  the  cure.    When   a  true  aneurism 
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Changes  into  the  spurious  form,  which  is  known  by  the 
tumour  spreading,  becoming  hauler,  and  with  a  less 
distinct  pulsation,  the  operation  becomes  immediately 
necessary.  When  an  aneurism  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
an  operation,  lite  may  he  prolonged  by  occasional 
Weeding,  a  spare  diet,  &c;  and  when"  the  tumour 
becomes  apparent  externally,  carefully  guarding  it 
from  injury.  In  the  varicose  aneurism  an  operation 
iv  ill  be  very  seldom  if  ever  required,  the  growth  of  the 
tumour  being  limited. 

Ankurisma  spurium.    See  Aneuriama. 

Ankurisma  vauicosiim.    See  .  Ineurisma. 

Ankurisma  verum.     Bee  Aneur, 

ANE'XIS.  (From  avenue,  to  project.)  A  swelling, 
' :  protuberance. 

ANGEIOLO'GY.  {Angeiolag  ia,  as.  f. ;  fromayysiov, 
a  vessel,  and  Aoyoj,  a  discour  e.)  A  dissertation,  or 
reasoning,  upon  the  vessels  of  the  body. 

ANGEIOTI'SMIS.  (From  ayyuav,  a  vessel,  and 
Tr/ivu),  to  cut.)  An  angeiotomist,  or  skilful  dissector  of 
the  vessels. 

ANGEIO'TOMY.  [Angeiotomia ;  from  ayytiov,  a 
1,  and  Ttpvu,  to  cut.)  moftueblood- 

vi  ssels  of  an  animal  bod)  ;  also  the  opening  of  a  vein, 
or  an  artery. 

ANGELICA.  (So  called  from  its  supposed  angelic 
virtues.)  1.  The  name  of  a  gi  nus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.     CI  ia ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Angelica. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  garden  angelica. 
See  Angelica  arcliangi 

Angelica  archanoeuca.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  angelica  of  the  simps.     J  ngelica — 

foliorum  impart  lohatu  of  Linrueus.  A  plant,  a  native 
of  Lapland,  hut  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  roots 
of  angelica  have  a  fragrant,  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitterish,  pungent  taste.  The  stalk,  leaves,  and  seeds, 
wlitch  are  also  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  possess 
the  same  qualities,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  Their 
virtues  are  aromatic  and  carminative.  A  gweatmeat 
is  made,  by  the  confectioners,  of  this  root,  which  is 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  is  surpassed 
only  by  that  of  ginger. 

Angelica,  garden.    See  Angelica  archangehca. 

Angelica  PILDLA.     Anderson's  Scots  pill. 

Angelica  sativa.     Ser .•  .  iris. 

Angelica  sylvestris.  Angelica  aatioa.  Wild 
angelica.  Angelica— foliis  woualibue  ovato-lanceo- 
lat'S  strratis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  species  of  angelica 
possesses  similar  propertii  -  to  the  garden  species,  but 
in  a  much  inferior  degree:  It  is  only  used  when  the 
latter  cannot  be  obtained.  The  seed's,  powdered  and 
put  in  the  hair,  kill  lice. 

Angelica,  wild.    Bee  Angi  lica  sylvestris. 

ANGELICA'S.  (From  angelus,  an  angel.)  Some 
plants,  &c.  are  so  called,  from  their  supposed  superior 
virtues. 

Akokmcus  fulvis.    Submuriate  of  mercury. 

ANGELI'NA.    A\  '.a.    A  tree  of 

lize,  sometimes  above  i  ixteen  feel  thick,  growing 

In  rocky  and  sandy  places  in  Malabar  in  the   Bast 

Indies.  *  It  hears  ripefruil   in   December.     The  dried 

beated  arc  said  to  alio  iate  pain  and  stiflrlessof 

nils,  and  dismiss  swelling  of  the  testes  caused  bj 

external  violence  ;  and  are  also  said  to  be  useful  in  the 

cure  of  venereal  complaints. 

Angelina:  cortex.     The   name  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  Cortex  Angelina  is  procured.    It  is  a  native 
of  Grenada.    This  bark  has  been  recommended  as  an 
ninth:  for  children. 

Angkloca'cos.  Indian   plum.     See 

Myrobalcmua. 

A'noi.  (From  angor,  ane  i  of  their  pain.) 

Buboes  in  the  groin. — b'allopius  de  Morbo  Qall 

ANGIGLO'SSUS.  (From  ayicv\n,  B  hook,  and 
yXvunu,  the  tongue.)    A  person  who  summers. 

ANGl'NA  f- 1  fromayxw,  to  strangle; 

because  il  Is  often  attended  with  a  sense  of  strangu- 
lation.)    A  sore  throat.    See  Cynanche. 
Angina  iim.     A  name  used  by  some  of  the  later 
ancient  writers 
Df  this  nation  called  ""l  Ihe  Latins  epili- 

niin i .  which  is  the  •  idder,  growing  on  the 

linum  oi  flax,  as  that  on  the  thyme  was  called  apithy- 

Vll/m.      See  (  'usCUtO. 

Angina  m  u.igna.     Malignant  or  putrid  sore  throat. 
Bee  Cynanche  maligna. 
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Angina  PaRotidea.  The  mumps.  See  CynaneK* 
parotidea. 

Angina  pectoris.  Syncope  ang  nosa  of  Dr.  i  arr>. 
An  acute  constrictory  pain  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  inclining  rather  to  the  left  side,  and  extending 
up  into  the  left  arm,  accompanied  with  great  anxiety 
Violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  laborious  breathings, 
and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  are  the  characteristic  syrap 
tome  of  this  disease.  It  is  found  to  attack  men  much 
more  frequently  than  women,  particulr rly  those  who 
have  short  necks,  who  are  inclinable  to  corpulency, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  lead  an  inactive  and  seden- 
tary life.  Although  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  per 
sons  under  the  age  of  twenty)  still  it  more  freq'JOTtJy 
mi  those  who  are  between  forty  and  fifty  In 
slight  cases,and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder,  the 
-  on  by  going  up  bill,  up  slairs,  or  by  walking 
at  a  quick  pace  after  a  hearty  meal ;  but  as  the  disea.se 
advaie  e  -  more  violent,  the  paroxysms  are 

apt  to  be  excited  by  certain  passions  of  the  mind ;  by 
slow  walking,  by  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage ; 
or  by  sneezing,  coughing,  speaking,  or  straining  at 
stool.    Insonu  attack  the  patient  from  two 

to  four  in  the  morning,  or  whilst  sitting  or  standing, 
without  any  previous  exertion  or  obvious  cause.  On 
a  sudden,  he  is  seized  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
breast,  or  rather  at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum,  in- 
clining to  the  left  side,  and  extending  up  into  the  arm, 
as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  suffocation,  great  anxiety,  and  an 
idea  that  its  continuance  or  increase,  would  certainly 
be  fatal.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  uneasy 
sensation  at  the  end  of  the  sternum,  with  the  other  un- 
pleasant symptoms,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  sus- 
pension of  life  by  a  perseverance  in  exertion,  usually 
go  oil' upon  the  person's  standing  still,  or  turning  from 
the  wind  ;  but,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  they  do  not 
so  readily  recede,  and  the  paroxysms  are  much  more 
violent.  "  During  the  tit,  the  pulse  sinks,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  becomes  irregular;  the  face  and 
extremities  are  pale,  and  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and. 
for  a  while,  the  patient  is  perhaps  deprived  of  the 
powers  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion.  The  d 
having  recurred  more  or  less  frequently  dur:: 
space  of  some  years,  a  violent  attack  at  last  puts  a 
sudden  period  to  his  existence.  Angina  pectoris  is 
attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of  danger  ;  and  it 
usually  happens  vhai  the  person  is  carried  on  suddenly. 
It  mostly  depends  upon  an  ossification  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  and  then  we  can  never  expect  to  ctlect  a  radi 
cal  cure.  During  the  paroxysms,  considerable  relief  i.- 
to  be  obtained  from  fomentations,  and  administering 
powerful  antispasmodics,  such  as  opium  and  a'lhe/ 
combined  together.  The  application  of  a  blister  I 
breast  is  likewise  attended  sometimes  with  a  good 
effect  As  the  painful  sensation  at  the  extremity  of 
the  sternum  often  admits  of  a  temporary  relief,  from 
an  evacuation  of  wind  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  frequent  doses  of  carminatives,  such  as  pepper 
mint,  carrawuy,  or  cinnamon  water.  Where  lliese 
fail  in  the  desired  effect,  a  few  drops  of  ol.  anisi,  on  a 
little  sugar,  may  be  substituted. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the 
disorder,  the  patient  should  carefully  guard  against 
passion,  oi  other  emotions  of  the  mind :  he  should  use 
a  light,  generous  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  of  a  beat 
log  nature  ;  and  he  should  take  care  never  to  overload 
the  stomach,  or  to  use  any  kind  of  exercise  iunnedi 
alely  after  eating.  Besides  these  precautions,  he 
should   endeavour    lo  counteract  obesity,  which   has 

been  considered  as  a  predisposing  cause  ;  and  this 

ird  most  safely  by  a  vegetable  diet,  moderate 

exercise  at  proper  limes,  early  rising,  and   keepi: 

body  perfectly  open.  It  has  been  observed  that  angina 
pectoris  is  a  disease  always  attended  with  cons 

tile  danger,  and,   in   most   instances,  has   proved    fatal 

undei  ever)  mode  of  treatment,  We  are  given,  bow 
ever,  to  understand,  by  Dr.  Macbride,  that  of  late 

several  cases  of  it    have  been   Heated  with  great 

cess,  and  ihe  disease  radically  removed,  by  inserting  a 
large  issue  on  each  Urigh.  'These,  therefore, should 
never  be  neglected.    In  one  case,  with  a  \  iew  of  cor. 

reeling,  or  draining  oil  ihe  irritating  fluid,  he  ordered, 
instead  of  issues,  a  mixture  of  lime  water  with  a  little 
ol  the  Spirituous  juniper!  comp.,  and  an  ulleiatn 
portion  of  lluxham's  anlimonial  wine,  together  with  a 
plain,  light,  perspirable  diet.    From  Hub  course  ilm 
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{wtvent  was  soon  apparently  mended;  but  it  was  not 
until  alter  the  insertion  of  a  lame  issue  in  each  thigh, 
that  he  was  restored  to  perfect  health. 
Anoini  tonsillaris.     See  Cynanche  tonsillaris. 

Anoina   tr.ii  utu.is.      See  <  .Ili'tlllS- 

ANGIOOARPI.  The  name  given  by  Persoon  to  a 
division  of  funguses  which  bear  their  seeds  intornaily. 

Tliey  are  either  hard  or  membranous  tough  and 
leatli 

ANGIOLQ'GY  (Angialofit  ;  from  ayytiov,  a 
vessel,  and  Xr>-  sj,  a  discourse  )  The  doctrine  of  the 
vessel.,  ot' the  human  body. 

ANGIOSFERMIA.  (From  „,;,;,-,  a  vessel,  and 
<nrfo/j(i.  a  seed.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  class  Didyntmia  of  the  sexual  system  of  Liu 
n.ens,  the  seeds  of  which  are  lodged  in  a  pertcarpium 
or  seed 

An.;iosi-eum.k  BKKBA.  Those  plants,  the  seeds  of 
Which  are  enclosed  in  a  covering  or  vessel. 

A'NGUCUB.  (From  JttgUa,  England.)  The 
sweating  sickness,  which  was  so  endemic  and  fatal  in 
England,  was  calked  Sudor  Angticaous.  See  Sudar 
dnghcus. 

Am;.i 'lam.     A  very  tall  tree  ef  Malabar,  po-  - 

vermifuge  powers. 

Anoo'ne.  (From  n\  \w,  to  strangle.}  A  nervous 
jort  of  quinsy,  or  hysteric  Suffocation,  where  the 
fauces  are  contracted  and  stepped  up  without  inflam- 
mation. 

A  XHOR.  [Mngor, cris.  to.:  from  .Ingv.)  Agony 
■or  intense  bodily  pain. — (. 

A'NGOS.  A;  ;_■,-,  a  vessel.)  A  vessel.  A  col- 
lection of  humours. 

ANGULATUS.     Angled.— A  term   used  to  desig- 
nate stem,  leaves,  petioles,  fcc.  which  present   - 
acute  ancles  in  their  circumference.    There  are  seve- 
ral varieties  of  angular  steins. 

1.  Triangulatus,  three-angled  ;  as  in  Cactus  trian- 
gularis. 

2.  Que.draiigulatus,  four-angled ;  as  in  Cactus 
'ctragonus. 

3.  Quinqueavgulatus,  five-angled ;  as  in  Cactus 
fentagonus. 

4.  Hczangulatus,  six-angled;  as  in  Cactus  keza- 
vonus 

!j.  Maltiangulatm,  many-angled ;  as  in  Cactus 
cereus. 

6.  Obtusangularis,  obtuse-angled;  as  in  Scrofula- 
ria  nodosa. 

7.  Jlcutangulalus.  acute-angled  ;  as  in  Scrofularia 
aquatica. 

8.  Caulis  triqueter,  three-skied,  but  with  flat  sides  ; 
as  in  Hedysarum  triquetrum,  Viola  mirabilis,  Carez 
acuta. 

9.  Caufis  tetaquetrus,  quadrangular  with  flat  sides; 
as  in  Hypericum  quadrattgularc,  Mentha  officinalis. 

For  angular  leaves,  See  Leaf,  Petiole,  &c. 

ANGULOSUS.     Angular. 

ANGtsTt-R.*:  cortex.  A  bark  imported  from  An- 
gustura.     See  Cusparia. 

'  ANHELATION.  (.Znhclatio ;  from  anhele,  to 
breathe  with  difficulty.)  Ankelitus.  Shortness  of 
breathing. 

ANHYDRITE.  Anhydrous  gypsum.  There  are 
six  varieties  of  this  mineral  au  hate  of  lime.  1.  The 
compact.—  2.  The  granular.  3.  The  fibrous.  4.  The 
radiated.  5.  The  sparry  or  cube  spar.  6.  The  silici- 
ferous  or  vulpinrte. 

Anhydros.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
to  express  one  of  those  kinds  of  Strychna  or  night- 
shades, which,  when  taken  internally,  caused  madness. 

ANHYDROUS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  v&uip,  water. 
Without  water. 

Amce'ton.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vixn,  victory.)  A 
name  of  a  plaster  invented  by  Crito,  and  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  thought  an  infallible  or  invincible  remedy 
for  achores,  or  scald-head.  It  was  composed  of  litharge, 
alum,  and  turpentine,  and  is  described  by  Galen. 

JirnX.    The  name  of  the  Indigo  plant. 

ANIMA.  A  soul:  whether  rational,  sensitive,  or 
vegetative.  The  word  is  pure  Latin,  formed  of  avc- 
jioi,  breath.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  physicians  to  de- 
note the  principle  of  life  in  the  body,  in  which 
Willis  calls  the  blood  anima  brutalis.  By  chemists  it 
was  used  figuratively  for  the  volatile  principle  in  bo- 
dies, whereby  they  were  capable  of  being  raised  by  the 
fire  •  and  by  the  old  writers  on  botany,  materia  me- 
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and  pharmacy,  it  was  frequency  employed  to 
es  great  eiheucj  :  hence  anima,  liepates,  aloes, 
rhabarba 
Ahim  i  lined  aloes. 

Anima  utTtcuLORUM.    A' name  of  th(  Hermodac 

tyles.      See  //,  •■,„,.<•    , 

Amma  mpatis,    Sal  martis. 

Anima  tolmo  out  of  the  lungs.   Ana.DC 

given  in  saffron,  on  account  ol  its  use  in  asthmas. 

Amma  rhajsarbab      The  best  rhubarb. 

Amma  svnr.M.     \  preparation  of  lead. 

Amma  vbnkris.     \  preparation  of  copper. 

ANIMAL.      \n  orgs  idowed  with  Inl- 

and volunl  The  elements  v\  liich  enter  into 

"be  compos n  of  the  bodies  of  animals  .-. 

liquid,  gaseous,  and  Inconfinable. 

Solid  l'.li an  n<s.     Phosphorus,  sulphui  carl 
manganese,  potassium,  lime,  soda,  no 
and  alumina. 

Liquid  Elements.  Muriatic  acid;  water,  which  in 
this  case  maj  bi 

i.-alion,  and   constitutes  tine     lotiilhs  ot  the 

bodies  ofanimais. 

Gaseoi  i  Ixygen,  hydrogen,  azote. 

Caloric,  light,  electric,  ar.a 
magnetic  tin  ids. 

These  diverse  elements,  united  with  each  oilier, 
three  and  three,  four  and  four,  &c  according  to  lawn 
still  unexplained,  firm  what  we  name  the  proximate 
principles  oi  animais. 

Proximo.  or,  Principlea.    These  are  di 

tided  into  azotized,  and  non-azntized. 

The  azotized  principles  are:  albumen,  fibrin,  gela 
tin,  minus,  cheese-curd  principle,  un  a,  uric  acid, 
osmazome,  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

The  non-azotized  principles  are:  the  acetic,  benzoic, 
lactic,  formic,  oxalic,  rosacic,  acids;  sugar  of  milk, 
sugar  of  diabetic  urine,  pieroniel,  yell  >w  colouring 
matter  of  bile,  and  of  other  liquids  or  solids  which  h  ■ 
come  yellow  accidentally,  the  blistering  principle  of 
cantharides,  spermaceti,  biliary  calculus,  the  odorife- 
rous principles  of  ambergris,  musk,  castor,  civet,  &c 
which  are  scarcely  known,  except  for  their  faculty  of 
actingon  the  organ  of  smell. 

Animal  fats  are  not  immediate,  simple,  proximate 
principles.  It  is  proved  that  human  fat,  that  of  Ihe 
pig,  of  the  sheep,  &e.  are  principally  formed  by  two 
fatty  bodies,  stearin,  and  clain,  which  present  very 
different  characters  that  may  be  easily  separated. 

Neither  is  the  butter  of  the  cow  a  simple  body  ;  il 
contains  acetic  acid,  a  yellow  colouring  principle,  ft 
odorous  principle,  winch  is  very  manifest  in  fermeti. 
ed  cheese. 

We  must  not  reckon  among  these  substances,  ad' 
pocire,  a  matter  which  is  seen  in  bodies  long  buried 
the  earth  ;  it  is  composed  of  margarine,  of  a  llujd  ac» 
fat,  of  an  orange  colouring  principle,  and  of  a  peculiai 
odorous  substance.     Nor  must  this  sul 
founded  with  spermaceti,  and   Ihe  biliary  calculus, 
which  are  themselves  very  different  from  each  others 
It  does  not  contain  a  single   principle  :iual 
them. 

Organic  Elements.  The  materials  or  principles 
above  mentioned  combine  among  themselves,  and 
from  their  combination  arise  the  organic  elements, 
which  are  solid  or  liquid.  The  laws  or  forces  that  go- 
vern these  combinations  are  entirely  unknown. 

Organic  Solids.  The  solids  have  sometimes  the 
form  of  canals,  sometimes  that  of  large  ot  smull  plates, 
at  other  limes  they  assume  that,  of  meraoranes.  In 
man  the  total  weight  of  solids  is  generaih 
nine  times  less  than  that  of  liquids.  This  proportion 
is  nevertheless  variable  according  to  many  circujri- 

The  ancients  believed  that  all  the  organic  solids 
might  be  reduced  by  ultimate  analysis  to  simple  fibres, 
which  they  supposed  were  formed  of  earth,   oil,  and 

iron.    Bailer,  who  admitted  this  idea  of  the  ancients, 

owns  that,  this  fibre  is  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  Ihe 
mind.  Invisibilis  est  ea  fibra  sain;  mentis  aeie  dis- 
fingiiimus.  This  is  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  said 
that  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  which  nobody  at  present 
doubts. 

The  ancients  also  admitted  secondary  fibres,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  formed   by  particular  modi 
lions  of  the  simple  fibre.     Thence,  the  nervous,  nine 
cular,  parenchymatous,  osseous  tibn 
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Ohaussier  has  lately  proposed  to  admit  four  sorts  of 
fibres,  which  he  calls  luminary,  nerval,  muscular,  and 
albuminous. 

Science  was  nearly  in  this  state  when  Pinel  con- 
ceived the  idea  ot  distinguishing  the  organic  solids,  not 
by  fibres,  but  by  tissues  or  systems.  Bichat  applied  it 
to  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals:  the 
Classification  of  Bichat  has  been  perfected  by  Dupuy- 
Cren  and  Richerand. 

Classification  of  the  Tissues. 

1.  Cellular 

(.  Arterial. 

2.  Vascular   ?  Venous. 

f  Lymphatic. 

(  Cerebral. 

I  Ganglaic. 


G.  Muscular 


3.  Nervous 

4.  Osseous 

C  Fibrous. 

5.  Fibrous     <  Fibrocartilaginous. 

(  Dermoid. 
Voluntary. 
Involuntary. 

7.  Erectile 

8.  Mucous 

9.  Serous  

10.  Horny  or    \  Hairy. 
Epidemic    (  Epidermoid. 

11.  Parenchymatous,  Glandular. 

These  systems,  associated  with  each  other  and  with 
the  fluids,  compose  the  organs  or  instruments  of  life. 
When  many  organs  tend  by  their  action  toward  a 
common  end,  we  name  them,  collectively  considered, 
aa  apparatus.  The  number  of  apparatus,  and  their 
on,  constitute  the  differences  of  animals. — 
Magendie. 

Animal  actions.  Actiones  animates.  Those  ac- 
tions, or  functions,  are  so  termed,  which  are  performed 
through  the  means  of  the  mind.  To  this  class  be- 
long the  externa!  and  internal  senses,  the  voluntary 
action  of  muscles,  voice,  speech,  watching,  and  sleep. 
See  Action. 

Animal  Heat.     See  Heat,  animal. 

Animal  (Economy.     See  IKconomy,  animal. 

Animal  Oil.  Oleum  animate.  Oleum  animate  Dip- 
nolii.  An  empyreumatic  oil,  obtained  from  the  bones 
of  animals,  recommended  as  an  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 

A'nimk  gummi.  The  substance  which  bears  this 
name  in  the  shops  is  a  resin.     See  Hymenaa  courbaril. 

A'nimi  deliquium.  (From  animus,  the  mind,  and 
rlclint/iio,  to  leave.)     Fainting.     See  Syncope. 

A'NIMUS.  This  word  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
anima;  which  generally  expresses  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning, and  animus,  the  being  in  which  that  faculty 

Anin'ga.  A  root  which  grows  in  the  Antilles 
islands,  and  is  used  by  sugar-bakers  for  refining  their 
sugar. 

ANISCA'LPTOR.  (From  anus,  the  breech,  and 
scalpo,  to  scratch.)  The  latissimus  dorsi  is  so  called, 
because  it  is  the  muscle  chiefly  instrumental  in  per- 
forming this  office. — Bartholin. 

Amsotachys.  (Frdm  aviao;,  unequal,  and  Ta%vs, 
A  ipiir.k  and  unequal  pulse. — Oorrams. 

AM'SUM.  (From  a.  neg.  and  too;,  equal.)  See 
Pimpinclla  anisum. 

Anisum  sinense.    See  lllicivm  anisatum. 

Anisum  stellatum.     See  Illicium. 

Anisum  vulgark.    See  Pimpinclla  anisum. 

ANNEAL.  We  know  too  little  ni 'the  arrangement 
of  particles  to  determine  what  it  is  that  constitutes  or 
produces  brlttleneaa  in  any  substance,  In  aconside- 
i  able  number  of  instances  of  bodies  which  are  capable 
ri  undergoing  ignition,  it  is  found  that  sudden  cooling 
renders  them  bard  and  brittle.  This  is  a  real  inconve- 
nience In  glass,  and  also  in  steel,  when  this  inetalic 
is  required  to  be  sofl  and  flexible.  The  In- 
conveniences Bre  avoided  by  cooling  them  \ 

called  annealing.    Class  vessels, 

Me  les,  are  i  arried  Into  an  oven  or  apartment 

..mace,  called  the  leer,  where   they  are 

l  in  cool,  in  a  greater  or  less  time,  according 

to  their  thickness  and  bulk.    The  annealing  of  steel, 

or  other  metallic  bodies,  consists  simply  in   heating 

them  and  suffering  them  to  cool  again,  either  upon  the 
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hearth  of  the  furnace,  or  in  any  other  situation  whet* 
the  heat  is  moderate,  or  at  least  the  temperature  is  no* 
very  cold. 

Annoto.    See  Bixa  orleana. 

ANNUAL.  (Annuus,  yearly.)  A  term  applied  in 
botany  to  plains  and  roots,  which  are  produced  from 
the  seed,  grow  to  their  full  extent,  and  die  in  one  year 
or  season,  as  Papaver  somnifcrum,  Hrlianthus  annuus, 
Hordeum  triticum,  &x. 

Annie'ntes.  (From  annuo,  to  nod.)  Some  mus- 
cles of  the  head  were  formerly  so  called,  because  they 
perform  the  office  of  nodding,  or  bending  the  head 
downwards. — Cowper,&zC. 

ANNULAR,  (Annularis ;  from  Annulus,  a  nng, 
because  it  is  ring-like,  or  the  ring  is  worn  on  it,  or  it 
surrounds  any  thing  like  a  ring ;  thus,  annular  bone,  &c 

Annular  bone.  Circulus  osseus.  A  ring-like  bone 
placed  before  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  in  the  foetus. 

Annular  cartilage.     See  Trachwa. 

ANNULA'RIS.  Annularis  digitus.  The  ring 
fin«er.     The  one  between  the  little  and  middle  fingers. 

Annularis  processus.     See  Pons  varolii. 

A'NNULUS.  (Annulus,  i.m.,aring.)  A  ring.  In 
botany  applied  to  the  slender  membrane  surrounding 
the  stem  of  the  fungi. 

Annulus  abdominis.  The  abdominal  ring.  An 
oblong  separation  of  tendinous  fibres,  called  an  open- 
ing, in  each  groin,  through  which  the  spermatic  chord 
in  men,  and  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  wo- 
men, pass.  It  is  through  this  part  that  the  abdominal 
viscera  fall  in  that  species  of  hernia,  which  is  called 
bubonocele.     See  Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

A  NO.  i  A  I'd),  upwards;  in  opposition  to  A-arii),  down- 
wards.)    Upwards. 

ANOCATHA  RTIC.  (From  nvu>,  upwards,  and 
Ka8ataa>,  to  purge.)  Emetic,  or  that  which  purges  up- 
wards. 

ANOCHEI'LON.  (From  ai-ui,  upwards,  and  xt'Aoj 
the  lip.)     The  upper  lip. 

Ano'dia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  oco;,  the  way.)  Hip- 
pocrates uses  this  word  for  inaccuracy  and  irregularity 
in  the  description  and  treatment  of  a  disease. 

ANO'DYNA.    See  Anodyne. 

ANODYNE.  (Anodynus ;  from  a,  priv.  and  uiSvvn, 
pain.)  Those  medicines  are  termed  Anodynes,  which 
ease  pain  and  procure  sleep.  They  are  divided  into 
three  sorts  ;  paregorics,  or  such  as  assuase  pain  ;  hyp 
notirs,  or  such  as  relieve  by  procurins  sleep:  and  nar- 
cotics, or  such  as  ease  the  patient  by  stupifying  him. 

Ano'dynum  martiale.  Ferruui  ammonialum  pre- 
cipitated from  water  by  potassa. 

Ano'pynum  minerals.     Sal  prunella. 

ANOMALOUS.  (From  u.  priv.  and  ro/ioc,  a  law.; 
This  term  is  often  applied  to  those  diseases,  the  symp 
toms  of  which  do  not  appear  with  that  regularity 
which  is  generally  observed  in  diseases.  A  disease  is 
also  said  to  be  anomalous,  when  the  symptoms  are  so 
varied  as  not  to  bring  it  under  the  description  of  any 
known  affection. 

ANO'MPHALOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  opbaXos,  the 
navel.)     Anomphaius.     Without  a  navel. 

ANO'NYMl'S.  (Anonymus,  from  a,  priv.  and  oro- 
;)n,  name.)  Nameless:  some  eminences  of  the  brain 
are  called  colimna  anonym*;  and  it  was  formerly 
applied  to  one  of  the  cricoid  muscles 

ANuiU  HIDES.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ot>xic,  the 
testicle.)  Children  are  so  termed  which  come  into  the 
World  Without  testicles.  This  is  a  very  common  oc- 
currence. The  testicles  of  many  male  infants  at  the 
time  of  birth  are  within  the  abdomen.  The  time  of 
their  descent  is  very  uncertain,  and  instances  have 
occurred  where  thev  have  not  reached  the  scrotum  at 
the  age  often  or  fifteen. 

ANORE'XIA.  ( Anorexia,  a,  f. ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
opc\ic,  appetite.)  A  want  of  appetite,  without  loath- 
ing ot  lood.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus  ot'  disease  in  the 
class  Locales,  and  order  Dfsoroxi*.  He  believes  it  'o 
be  generally  symptomatic  but  enumerates  two  species, 
\  iz  the  Jlnon  xia  humoratis,  and  the  Anorexia  atonica. 
See  Dyspepsia, 

ANOSMIA.  (Anosmia,  ,r,  f.  ;  from  <;,  CSS,  and  o\to, 
to  smell.)  A  lossofthe  sense  of  smelling.  This  genus 
ot  disease  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  order  Aocolw, 
and  order  DysasVutsia.  When  it  arises  from  a  dis- 
ease ol  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  it  is  termed  Anos- 
mia nrganica;  and  when  from  no  manifest  cause 
Anosmia  aianica.. 
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\\Sl'.R.  {Jhwer,  eris.m.;  a  goose  or  gander.)  | 
J  iie  name  of  a  genus  of  birds. 

Anbbr  dome  sticus.  The  tame  goose.  The  flesh 
of  tins  bird  is  somowhai  similar  to  thai  of  the  duck, 
and  requires  the  assistance  of  spirituous  and  stimu- 
lating substances,  to  enable  the  stomach  to  digest  it. 
Both  are  very  improper  for  weak  stomachs. 

ANSEBJ  NA.  (From  nitsi  tr,  a  goose;  so  called  be- 
cause geese  eat  it.)    Bee  Potentilla  anscrina. 

ANT.     See  Fbrmica  rufa 

Ant.  acid  of.     See  formic  acid. 

ANTACID.  (.Jlntacidus ;  from  av%  against,  and 
acidits,  acid.)  That  which  destroys  acidity.  The  ac- 
tion of  antacids  in  the  human  stomach,  is  purely  che- 
mical, as  they  merely  combine  with  the  acid  present, 
and  neutralize  it.  They  ure  only  palliatives, the  gene- 
ration of  acidity  being  to  be  prevented  by  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  its  vessels.  Dyspepsia  and 
diarrhcea  are  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  employed. 
The  principal  antacids  in  use  are  the  alkalies;  e.g. 
Liquoris  potasste,  gutt.  XV.  or  from  5  to  15  L'r.  of  suh- 
';arbonate  of  potassa,  or  soda  dissolved  in  water.  The 
solution  of  soda  called  double  soda-water,  or  that  of 
potassa  supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid,  is  more 
frequently  used,  as  being  more  pleasant.  Ammonia 
has  been  recommended  as  preferable  to  every  other 
antacid,  from  10  to  SO  drops  of  the  liquor  ammonia;  in 
a  cupful  of  water.  The  liquor  ealcls,  or  lime  u  ater,  is 
likewise  used  to  correct  acidity,  two  or  three  ounces 
being  taken  occasionally.  Creta  preparole  alone,  or 
witli  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  aromatic 
— chela;  cancrorum  prseparata-;  magnesia  also  and  its 
carbonate,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

ANTAGONIST.  {Antagonists,  counteracting.)  A 
term  applied  to  those  muscles  which  have  opposite 
functions.  Such  are  the  flexor  and  extensor  of  any 
limb,  the  one  of  which  contracts  it,  the  other  stretches 
it  out ;  and  also  the  abductors  and  adductors.  Soli- 
tary muscles  are  those  without  any  antagonist,  as  the 
heart,  &C. 

ANTA  LGIC.  (Antalgics;  from  ai'lt,  against, 
and  aAyos,  pain.)    That  which  relieves  pain. 

AXTA  LKALIXE.       [Antalkalmua ;    from    av)i, 
against,  and  alkali,  an  alcali.)     That  which 
the  power  of  neutralizing  alkalies.    All  the  acids  are 
of  this  class. 

AXTAPHRODISI'AC.  Antaphrodisiacus ;  from 
av^i,  against,  and  Adypoii'Jn,  Venus.  Ami  venereal,  or 
whatever  extinguishes  amorous  desires. 

Antaphrodi'tic.    The  same. 

Antapo'dosis.  (From  avjaxoltcuifii,  to  recipro- 
cate.) A  vicissitude,  or  return  of  the  paroxysm  of 
fevers.— Hippocrates.    Called  by  Galen  apidosis. 

Antarthri'tic.     See  Anliarthritic. 

Antasthma'tic.    See  Antiasthmatic. 

Axtatro  phic.     See  Jlntiatrophic. 

Anteche'sis.  (From  av"]exouai,  to  resist.)  A  vi- 
olent stoppage  in  the  bowels,  which  resists  ail  efforts 
to  remove  it. — Hippocrates. 

Antela'bicm.  (From  ante,  before,  and  labium,  a 
lip.)    The  extremity  of  the  lip. 

Ante'mbasis.  (From  avn,  mutually,  and  cuSatvoi, 
to  enter.)    A  coalescence,  or  union  of  bone. —  Galea. 

Anteme'tic.    See  Antiemetic. 

Antenea'smcs.  (From  avrt,  against,  and  rtivtouoc, 
Implacable.)  That  species  of  madness  in  which  the 
patient  endeavours  to  destroy  himself. 

Antephia'ltic.     See  Antiphialtic. 

Antepile'ptic.    See  Antiepileptic. 

AX'TE  RIOR.  Before.  A  term  applied  to  what 
may  be  situated  before  another  of  the  same  kind,  as  a 
muscle,  a  projection,  eminence,  lobe,  artery,  &c. 

Anterior  auris.  Musculus  anterior  auris.  One 
of  the  common  muscles  of  the  ear,  situated  before  the 
external  ear.  It  arises  thin  and  membranous,  near  the 
posterior  part  of  the  zygoma,  and  is  inserted  into  a 
small  eminence  on  the  back  of  the  helix,  opposite  to  the 
concha,  which  it  draws  a  little  forwards  and  upwards. 

Anterior  intercostal.  Ncrvus  intcrcostalis  an- 
terior. Splanchnic  nerve.  A  branch  of  the  great  in- 
tercostal that  is  given  off  in  the  thorax. 

Anterior  mallei.    See  Laxator  tympani. 

ANTHE'LIX.     See  Antihclix. 

A.nthe 'lmi.v.  (From  avn,  against,  and  t\uiv;,  a 
worm  ;  so  called,  because  it  was  thought  of  great  vir- 
tue in  expelling  worms.)  See  Spigclia  anthcimia,  and 
Marilandica. 
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ANTHELMINTIC,  {Anthslmintiens ;  from  am, 
against,  and  eXuivc,  a  worm.)  Whatever  procures  thk 
evacuation  ol  worms  from  ine  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  greater  number  of  anthelmintics  act  mechani- 
cally, dislodging  the  worms,  by  the  sharpness  or  rough- 
ness of  their  panicles,  or  by  their  cathartic  operation. 
Some  seem  to  have  no  other  qualities  'nan  those  ol 
powerful  bitters  by  which  they  either  piove  i>! 
these  animals,  or  remove  thatdebihtj  hi  the 
organs,  by  which  the  food  i>  not  properly  assimilated, 
or  the  secreted  fluids  poured  into  the  in 

properly  prepared  ;  Circumstances  from    which   it  1)03 

been  supposed  the  generation  of  worms  may  arise. 
The  principal  medicines  belonging  to  this  class,  are, 
mercury,  gamboge,  Geoffraa  inerinis,  tanacetum,  po 
lypodium  fill*  mas,  spigelia  marilandica, 
santonii  a,  olea  Europica,  summon  pulverisutum,  ferrj 
limature,  and  dolichos  pruriens ;  which  see  under  theii 
respective  heads. 

A'NTHEMIS.      (.  Inthrinis,  midis.  fcsin. ;  from  av 
Qtutsflortoi  because  it  bears  an  abundance  ol  I 
l.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.    Class,  Syngenesia ;    Order,    > 
perflua. 

2.  The  name  in  the  Loudon  Pharmai 
momile.     SeeJlntktmis  nobitit. 

Anthemis  cotula.  The  systematic  nan 
plant  called  Cotula fctlida  •  Chamamclum  fatidum,\n 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Mayweed.  Slinking  chamo- 
mile. This  plant,  Anthemis: — receptaculis  conicis 
pains  sctaceis,  seminibus  nudis,  ol  1. humus,  lias  a 
very  disagreeable  smell;  the  leaves,  a  strong,  acrid, 
bitterish  taste;  the  flowers,  however,  are  almost  insi- 
pid. It  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  hysterical  arlec- 
lions,  hut  is  very  seldom  employed. 

Antuemis  nohii.is.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
Chamic mcl u m  ;  Chamamelum  nubile;  ChamumiUa.ro- 
mana;  Euanthemonoi  Galen.  Anthemis  of  the  last 
London  pharmacopoeia.  Common  chamomile.  Anthe- 
mis— fohis  pinnato-composilis  lincaribus  acutis  sub- 
vitlosis,  of  Liniueus.  Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
this  indigenous  plant  have  a  strong  though  not  un- 
grateful smell,  and  a  very  bitter,  nauseous  taste  ;  but 
the  latter  are  the  bitterer,  and  considerably  more  aro- 
matic. They  possess  tonic  and  stomachic  qualities, 
and  are  much  employed  to  restore  tone  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  as  a  pleasant  and  cheap  bitter. 
They  have  been  long  successfully  used  for  the  cure  ol 
intermittents,  as  well  as  of  fevers  of  the-irregular  ner- 
vous kind,  accompanied  with  visceral  obstructions. 
The  flowers  have  been  found  useful  in  hysterical  af- 
fections, flatulent  or  spasmodic  colics,  and  dysentery: 
but,  from  their  laxative  quality,  Dr.  Cullen  tells  us 
they  proved  hurtful  in  diarrhceas.  A  simple  infusion 
is  frequently  taken  to  excite  vomiting,  or  for  promoting 
Externally  they  are  used  in 
the  decoctum  pro  fomento,  and  are  an  ingredient  in 
the  decoctum  malvai  composilum. 

Antuemis  PTRETHRl'M.  The  plant  from  which  we 
obtain  the  pyrethrum  of  the  pharmacopoeias;  Aste- 
rantium ;  Buphthalmum  creticum;  Bellis  montana 
putescens  acris ;  Dcntaria;  Hcrba  salivaris ;  Pes 
Alexandrinus.  Spanish  Chamomile;  pellitory  of 
Spain.  Anthemis  : — caulibus  simplicibus  vnifiuris 
decumbenlibus — foliis  pinnato-mullijidis,  of  Linnsus. 
This  root,  though  cultivated  in  this  country,  is  gene- 
rally imported  from  Spain.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid, 
its  acrimony  residing  In  a  resinous  principle.  The 
ancient  Romans,  it  is  said,  employed  the  root  of  this 
plant  as  a  pickle.  In  its  recent  state,  it  is  not  so  pun- 
gent as  when  dried,  and  yet,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  it 
produces  inflammation.  Its  qualities  are  stimulant ; 
but  it  is  never  used,  except  as  a  masticatory,  for  re- 
oothaches,  rheumatic  affections  of  the  face, 
and  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  affords  relief 
by  stimulating  die  excretory  ducts  of  the  saliva!  glands. 

ANTHEKA.     (From  avdou  a  flower.) 

1.  A  compound  medicine  used  by  the  ancients ;  go 
called  from  its  florid  colour.—  Galen.  ■  Egint  ta. 

2.  The  male  part  of  the  fructification  of  plants:— so 
called  by  LinntEUS,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  male 
genital  organ  of  plants  consists  of  three  parts,  the  fila- 
ment, anther,  and  pollen.  The  anthera  is  the  little 
bead  or  extremity  which  rests  on  the  filament. 

Different  terms  are  applied  to  the  anthers  from  Ihci/ 
figure: 
1.  Oblong;  as  in  LiUu.ru  candidum. 
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2.  Choose,  as  in  Jllcrcurialis  annua. 

3.  Semilunar;  as  in  Fragaria  vesra. 

4.  Angular;  as  in  Tulipa gesneriana. 

5.  Linear ;  as  in  the  grasses  and  Protca. 
(i.  Did%mous ;  as  in  Digitalis  purpurea. 

7  Arrow  shaped;  as  in  Crocus  satieu.s. 

8  #'>V,  parted  half  way  down  in  two ;  as  in  the 
grasses  and  Erica. 

!).  Shield  like,  or  peltate,  of  a  round  shape;  as  in 
Taxus  baccata. 

10.  Dentate,  with  a  tooth-like  margin;  as  in  Taxus 
baccata. 

11.  J I  airy  ;  as  in  Lamium  album. 

12.  Bicorn,  with  two  divisions  like  horns;  as  in 
Arbutus  uoa  ursi  and  Vacciniam  rayrtillus. 

13.  Cristate,  having  cartilaginous  points. 

14.  Crucial;  as  in  Mcllitis. 

15.  Double  or  twin-like ;  as  in  Callisia  and  Hura- 
Hi.  Rostrate;  as  in  Osbeckia. 

17.  Subulate,  or  awl-shaped;  as  in  the  genus  7io- 
tfa. 

18.  Cordate  ;  as  in  Cupraria. 

19.  It  filiform,  kidney-shaped;  as  in  Tradcscantiu 
lid  (rinora. 

20.  Trigonal,  or  three-cornered  ;  as  in  the  .Rom. 

21.  Tetragonal,  or  four-cornered,  as  in  Cannabis 
and  Dictamnus. 

From  their  situation : 

22.  Erect,  with  its  base  upon  the  apex  of  the  fila- 
ment; as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

23.  Incumbent,  lying  horizontally  upon  the  filament, 
as  in  Amaryllis  formossima. 

24.  Versatile  when  the  incumbent  anther  adheres 
so  loosely  to  the  filament,  that  the  least  agitation  of 
..:o  plant  puts  it  in  motion  ;  as  in  Scoale  cereale. 

25.  Enteral,  adhering  laterally  to  the  filament ;  as 
in  Vianthera. 

26.  Sessile,  the  filament  almost  wanting;  as  in 
llristolochia  clcmatitis. 

07.  Free,  not  united  to  any  other  anther. 
23.  Connate,  united  together ;  as  in  J'<Wa  odorata. 
ANTHODIUM.    A  species  of  calyx,  which  contains 
many  flowers  being  common  to  them  all. 
It  is  distinguished  from  its  structure  into, 

1.  Monophyllous,  consisting  of  one  leaflet  perfect  at 
its  base,  but  cut  at  its  limb  or  margin  ;  as  in  Trago- 
pugon. 

2.  Polyphyllous,  consisting  of  several  leaflets;  as  in 
Carduus  and  Centaurea. 

3.  Simple,  consisting  of  one  series  of  leaflets  ;  as  in 
Cacalia  porophyllum. 

4.  Equal,  when  all  the  leaves  of  the  Anthodium 
simplex  are  of  the  same  length,  as  in  Ethulia. 

5.  Imbrecate  or  squamosc,  as  in  Centaurea  cyanus. 
(i.  Squarrose,  the  leaflets  bent  backwaid  at  their 

extremities. 

7.  Scabrous,  rough,  consisting  of  dry  leaflets  ;  as  in 
Centaurea  glastifulia  and  jacea. 

8.  Spinous,  the  leaflets  having  thorns  ;  as  in  Cynaa 
scoli/iiiiis  and  Centaurea  sonchifolia. 

9.  Turbinate ;  as  in  Tarconanthus  camphoratus. 

10.  Globose  ;  as  in  Centaurea  calcitrajia. 

11.  Hemispherical,  round  below  and  flat  above;  as 
in  Anthcmis  and  Chrysocoma. 

12.  Cylindrical,  long  and  round ;  as  with  Eupato- 
rium. 

13.  Caleyculate,  the  basis  surrounded  by  another 
small  leafy  anthodium  .  as  in  Econtodon  taraxacum, 
Senrcio,  and  Orepis. 

ANTHOPHYLLITE.  A  massive  mineral,  of  a 
brown  colour,  found  at  Konigsherg,  in  Norway. 

[This  substance  has  been  observed  only  in  amor- 
phous masses,  whose  longitudinal  fracture  is  foliated, 
or  radiated,  and  whose  cross  fracture  is  uneven.  The 
lustre  ofthc  roost  perfect  lamina  is  somewhat  metallic, 
lis  natural  joints,  of  which  two  are  much  more  perfect 
than  the  otiiers,  are  parallel  to  the  Dices  of  a  rectan- 
gular four-sided  prism.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  break, 
and  strongly  scratches  filiate  of  lime,  but  produces 
little  or  no  effect  on  glass.  It  is  feebly  translucent  at 
the  edges,  and  its  colour  is  brown,  tinged  with  violet. 
Its  powder  is  whitish,  and  rough  to  the  touch.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  3.11,  to  3.29.  I 
blow -pipe  it  is  infusible.  It  contains  silex  62.66,  alu- 
mine  13.33,  magnesia  4.0,  lime  3.33,  oxide  of  iron  12.00, 
manganese  3.25,  water  1.43.  It  is  softer,  lighter,  and 
has  less  lustre,  than  Labrador  stone. —  Cleav.  Mill.  A.] 
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ANTKOPHY'LLUS.  (From  avOo;,a  flower,  and 
dmWov,  a  leaf;  so  called  from  the  fragance  of  the 
flowers  and  the  beauty  of  the  leaves.)  The  clove  ia 
so  termed  when  it  has  been  suflv.red  to  grow  to  matu- 
rity.— Ban  lii  n. 

ANTHOITIY'LLUS.  (From  av9oc,  a  flower,  and 
liiXtu,  to  love.)     A  florist. 

A'NTHORA.  (Quasi  antifhora.  AvrtOooa ;  from 
avri,  against,  and  $opa,  monkshood  :  so  called, 
because  it  is  said  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  thorn 
or  monkshood.)  A  species  of  Wolfsbane.  See  Aco- 
ntium  anthnra. 

A'nthos  flores.  The  flowers  of  the  rosmarinus 
arc  so  termed  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  See  Rosma- 
rinus officinalis. 

ANTHRA'C'IA.  1.  Thenameof  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Good's  Nosology.     See  JS'osology. 

2.  A  name  of  the  carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

ANTHRACITE.  Blind  coal,  Kilkenny  coal,  or 
glance  coal.  There  are  three  varieties,  conehoidal, 
slaty,  and  columnar. 

[When  pulverized  and  heated,  it  becomes  red,  and 
slowly  consumes  with  a  very  light  lambent  flame, 
without  smoke,  and  when  pure  emits  no  sulphureous 
or  bituminous  odour;  it  leaves  a  variable  proportion 
of  reddish  ashes.  Slaty  glance  coal  consists  of  car 
bon,  wilh  from  3  to  30  per  cent,  of  earth  and  iron. 
This  mineral  occurs  in  imbedded  masses,  beds,  or 
veins,  in  primitive,  transition,  and  floetz  rocks.  It  is 
found  in  gneiss,  in  micaceous  shistus,  in  mineral  veins, 
with  calcareous  spar,  native  silver,  mineral  pitch,  anrj 
red  iron  ore;  and  has  been  discovered  by  Jameson  in 
the  independent  coal  formation  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.— 
Phillips' s  Jim. 

The  coal  of  Rhode-Island  is  mingled  with  quartz, 
and  occasionally  with  fibrous  asbestos  ;  yet  it  has  but 
little  hydrogen,  and  less  bitumen.  It  is  overlaid  by 
coarse  shale,  containing  numerous  and  strong  impres- 
sions of  ferns. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  two  great  coal  formations; 
one  situated  S.  E.  of  the  mountains,  and  the  other  N. 
W.  The  former  is  the  Anthracite  or  glance  coal,  ex- 
tending almost  from  Delaware  along  liie  head  waters 
of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  and  to  Wilkesbarre  on 
the  Susquehannah,  and  along  the  Juniata. — Mitekill's 
JVotes  to  Phil.  Alin. 

This  formation  of  Anthracite  has  been  traced  for 
ninety  or  a  hundred  miles  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  mines  have  been  opened  ia  many  places  on  th« 
branches  of  the  Susquehannah,  Schuylkill,  and  Dela- 
ware rivers,  and  some  of  them  bordering  on  the  slates 
of  New-Jersey  and  New- York.  In  many  places  it  is 
near  the  surface,  and  appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  I' 
is  now  extensively  used  as  fuel,  ar.d  its  consumption  is 
increasing.     A.] 

A.NTiiK\co'sisocrLi.  A  red,  livid,  burning, sloughy 
very  painful  tumour,  occurring  on  the  eyelids. — JRgi- 
I  net  a. 

!  ANTHRAX.  {Anthrax,  acis.  m.;  from  arQpal.  a 
|  burning  coal.)  Anthracia  ;  Anthroeosia ;  Anthro- 
'cuma;  Carbuneuliis  ;  Carbo  ;  Rubinus  versus  ;  Cod:- 
sella;  GranatrisluM ;  Prima;  Persicus  ignus  of 
Avicenna.  A  hard  and  circumscribed  inflammatory 
tubercle  like  a  boil,  which  sometimes  forms  on  the 
cheek,  neck,  or  back,  and  in  a  few  days  becomes 
highly  gangrenous.  It  then  discharges  an  extremely 
in  lid  sanies  from  under  the  black  core,  which,  like  a 
burning  coal,  continues  destroying  the  surrounding 
parts  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a  peculiar  miasma", 
is  most  common  in  warm  climates,  and  often  attends 
the  plague. 

A.Vrii  ROPOGRA'PHY.    [Anthropographia  ;  from 
■  uvfljwtroc,  a  man,  and  yoaoiut,  to  write.)     Description 
oi  the  structure  of  man. 

ANTHROl'OLO'G Y.  'Anthpopolo gia  ;  from 
avOpioTToc,  a  man,  and  \oyoc,  a  discourse.)  The  de- 
scription of  man. 

ANTHYPNO'TIC.  (Anthvpnotieus  ;  from  avli, 
against,  and  uwyej,  sleep.)  That  which  prevents 
sleep  or  drowsiness. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRI'AC.  {Anthypochonanacus , 
worn  Bv7i,  against,  and  uiroxo*rfy«a,  the  hypochondria^ 
l  hat  which  is  adapted  to  cure  low-spiritedness  or  dis 
orders  oi  the  hypochondria. 

ANTHYSTERIC.  (Anthystericus ;  from  ,,,7, 
against,  and  e-roa,  the  womb.)  That  which  relieve 
the  hysteric  passion 
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A'NTl     (Ai'7i,  against.)    There  are  many  names 
sompounded  with  this  word,  as  Autiatthnfu 
hysteric;  Antidysetrteric,  &c. ;  which  signify  medi- 
cines against  the  asthma,  hysterics,  dysentery,  &c. 

AntiVura.  (From  avjtai,  a  tonsil,  and  oypo,  a 
prey.)  Antiagri.  A  tumour  i>f  the  tonsils. —  l/lpian, 
Roland,  tec. 

A  N  T 1 A  R  T  HRI'Tl  C.  [jantiartkriticus  :  from 
«7«,  against,  and  ap0pi7<s>  tie  gout.)  Antiarthritlc. 
Against  ihe  gout 

AXTI  4.STHMATIC.    ' Antiasthmatic*!;  from 
iiv/i,  against,  and  a<70jia,  an  I  stiunu.;     AnU 
Against  the  asthma. 

ANTIATROPHJC.  {.Inti itrophicus  ;  from  av% 
against,  and  u7po<i<n>  an  atioiliv.)  Against  an  atio- 
phy  or  wasting  away. 

A N T  1  C  AC  HE'CTI C  [Jlnticachecticus ;  from 
avjt.  against,  and  mixrfia,  a  cachexy.)  Medicines 
against  a  cachexy,  or  bad  liil.it  of  body. 

ANTRA  KlilL  M.  (From  av%  against,  or  oppo- 
site.  and  Kapha,  tlie  heart.)  The  hollow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  breast,  commonly  called  .  crobiculus  cordis,  or  the 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

ANTll'ATAIiRII.VL.  ,Ai)ticat.irr/ialis  ;  from 
m7t.  against,  and  najappn.  .1  <  alarrh.)  That  which 
relieves  a  catarrh. 

AHTICAUSOTIC.  (^lom  av%  against,  and 
Kavcoc,  a  burning  fever.)  Remedies  against  burning 
fevers.  We  read,  in  Corp.  I'narm.  of  Juuken,  of  a 
syrupus  ant:: 

A  NTiniEtR.  (From  <zi7<,  against,  and  \cio,  the 
hand.)    The  thumb.— Gain. 

Anticne'.mion.  (From  ajn,  auainst,  or  opposite, 
and  KniiiT),  the  calf  of  the  I  sg.)  That  part  of  the  tibia 
which  is  bare  of  flesh,  and  opposite  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
The  shin-bone. — Gain. 

AXTICO'LIC.  (From  qjii,  against,  and  ku\ikt), 
the  colic.)     Remedies  against  the  colic. 

Antidia'stole.  (From  ai-ri,  against,  and  lia^tWoi, 
to  distinguish.)  An  exact  and  accurate  distinction  of 
one  disease,  or  symptom,  from  another. 

ANTIDI  NIC.  (From  airi,  against,  and  Stvoc,  cir- 
cumgyration.) Medicines  against  a  vertigo,  or  giddi- 
ness!— Blanchard. 

AXTIDOTARIUM.  (Antidotarium,  i.  n. ;  from 
avriioroi,  an  antidote.)  A  term  used  by  former 
writers  for  what  we  now  call  a  dispensatory  ;  a  place 
where  antidotes  are  prescribed  and  prepared.  There 
are  antidotaries  extant  of  several  authors,  as  those  of 
NicJlolauSj  .Mrsuc,  .Wurcpsus,  &.C. 

ANTi  BOTUS.  From  aim,  against,  and  idupi, 
tc  give.)     1.  An  antidote. 

2.  A  preservative  against  sickness. 

3   A  remedy. — Galbi. 

ANTIDYSENTE'RIC.  {Antidyscntcricus ;  from 
uvti,  against,  and  cWcvrtrxa,  a  flux.)  Medicines 
against  a  dysentery. 

ANTIEMETIC.  (.Antiemetics ;  from  tart,  against, 
and  tpiu,  to  vomit.)  Antemctic.  That  which  pre- 
vents or  stops  vomiting. 

ANTIEPHIALTIC.  (Antiephialticus  ;  from  am, 
against,  and  ttfuzAriyc,  the  nightmare.)  Antephialtic. 
Against  the  nightmare. 

ANTIEPILEPTIC.  (Antiepil-pticus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  £iriAi;t/rif,  the  epilepsy.)  Antepileptic. 
Against  epilepsy. 

ANTIFEBRI'LE.  [Antifcbrilis;  from  avn,  against, 
and  febris,  a  fever.)  A  febrifuge,  a  remedy  against 
fever. 

ANT1IIECTIC.  (Antikccticus ;  from  avn,  against, 
and  /ktucoc,  a  hectic  fever.)  A  remedy  against  a  hec- 
tic fever 

A.ntihe'cticum  poterii.  Anlimonium  diaphore- 
ticum  Jbviale.  A  medicine  invented  by  Poterius, 
formerly  extolled  as  effectual  in  hectic  fevers,  but 
now  disregarded.  It  is  an  oxyde  of  tin  and  chaly- 
beated  regulus  of  antimony,  in  consequence  of  their 
deflagration  with  nitre. 

ANTIHE'LIX.  (Jintihclix,  licis.  m.;  from  avn, 
against,  and  cAi£,  the  helix.)  The  inner  circle  of  the 
external  ear,  so  called  from  its  opposition  to  the  outer 
circuit,  called  the  helix. 

AXTIHELMIXTIC.     See  Anthelmintic. 

ANTIHYSTER'IC.  (JtntihysUridut ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  vstpaca,  hysterics.)  Medicines  which 
prevent  or  relieve  hysterics. 

Antii.e'psis.     (From  avTt\ap6avu,  to  take  hold  of.) 
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The  securing  of  bandages  or  ligatures  from  slipping 
— Hippocrates. 

ANTRA)  BUM.  (From  avn,  opposite,  and  \0S05, 
the  bottom  of  the  oar.)  The  tragus  or  that  part  of 
the  ear  which  is  opposite  the  lobe 

ANTILOI'MIC.  (Antiloimicus ;  from  avn,  against, 
and  Xoi/ios,  the  plague.)  Remedies  or  preventives 
against  the  plague. 

ANTI'LOPUS.  The  antelope.  An  African  beast 
resembling  a  deer,  the  hoofs  and  horns  of  which  were 
formerly  given  in  hysteric  and  epllectlc  coses. 

ANTll.Y  SSI'S.  (From  avn,  against,  and  Xvfftra 
the  bits  of  a  mad  dog.)  A  medicine  or  remedy  again* 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

ANTIMONIA'L.  {Antimonialis ;  from  antimo- 
nium,  antimony.)  An  nntimonial  or  composition  in 
which  antimony  is  a  chief  ingredient.  A  preparation 
of  antimony. 

.intimonidl powder.    See  Antimonialis  pulvis. 

Avi'imoma  us  pulvis.  Antimonial  powder.  Take 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  powdered,  a  pound;  harts- 
horn shavings,  two  pounds.    Mix  ami  throw  them 

into  I  broad  iron  pot  heated  to  a  while  heal,  and  stir 
the  mixture  coii.-lantly  until  it  acquires  an  ash  colour. 
Having  taken  it  out,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  pot  it 
into  a  coated  crucible,  upon  which  another  inverted 
crucible,  having  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom,  is  to  be 
luted.  Then  raise  the  Are  by  degrees  to  a  white  heat, 
and  keep  it  so  lor  two  hours.  Reduce  the  residuary 
mass  to  a  very  tine  powder.  The  dose  is  from  live  to 
ten  grains.  It  is  in  high  esteem  as  a  febrifuge,  sudo- 
rific, and  antispasmodic.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is 
mostly  exhibited  are,  most  species  of  asthenic  and 
exanthematous  livers,  acute  rheumatism,  gout,  dis- 
eases arising  from  obstructed  perspiration,  dysuria, 
nervous  affections,  and  spasms. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  former 
London  pharmacopoeia  as  a  substitute  for  a  medicine 
of  extensive  celebrity,  Dr.  James's  powder;  to  which, 
however,  the  present  form  more  nearly  assimilates  in 
its  dose,  and  it  is  more  manageable  in  its  adminis- 
tration, by  the  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  an  time  11 J 
to  one-half. 

Antimonic  acid.    See  Antimony. 

Antimonious  acid.     See  Antimony. 

Antimomi  oxvdum.  Oxydc  of  Antimony.  This 
preparation  is  now-  directed  to  be  made  by  dissolving 
an  ounce  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  two  drams  of 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  separately  in  distilled 
water,  mixing  the  solutions  ami  boiling,  till  the  oxyde 
of  antimony  is  precipitated,  which  is  to  be  washed 
with  water,  and  dried.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  old  calcined  or  diaphoretic  antimony,  being 
a  much  more  active  preparation.     See  Antimony. 

In  its  effects,  it  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty  much 
with  the  antimonium  tartarizatum  ;  but  it  is  very 
little  employed. 

Antimomi  SCLPHUHXTTJM  pb.ECIPTTATUM.  Sulphur 
antimonii  praeipitatum.  Precipitated  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  This  preparation  of  antimony  appears  to 
have  rendered  that  called  kermes  mineral  unneces- 
sary. 11  is  made  thus:— Take  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, in  powder,  two  pounds; — of  the  solution  of 
potassa,  four  pints:— of  distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  ;  and  boil  the  mixture  over  a  slow  lire  for  three 
hours,  stirring  it  well,  and  occasionally  adding  distil- 
led water,  so  that  the  same  measure  may  be  preserved. 
Strain  the  solution  quickly  through  a  double  linen 
cloth,  and  while  it  is  yet  hot,  drop  in  gradually,  as 
much  sulphuric  acid  as  "may  be  required  to  precipitate 
the  powder;  then  wu*h  away  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
by  hot  water;  dry  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, and  reduce  it  to  powder.  In  this  process  part 
of  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  its  oxygen  unites 
partly  with  the  antimony;  the  oxyde  of  antimony,  a.s 
well  as  the  potassa,  combines  with  sulphur  and  hydro- 
gen, forming  hydrosulphuret  of  antimony  and  hydro-  - 
L'uretted  sulphuret  of  potassa:  if  the  solution  be  allow- 
ed to  cool,  the  former  of  these  partly  precipitates,  con 
stituting  the  kermes  mineral;  but  toe  addition  oi  the 
sulphuric  acid  throws  down  the  whole  of  it  at  once, 
mixed  with  some  sulphur,  furnished  with  the  decom 
position  of  the  livdroguretted  sulphuret  of  potassa. 

As  an  alterative  and  sudorific,  it  is  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  given  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  glands 
and,  joined  with  calomel,  it  is  one  of  the  most  power 
ful  and  penetrating  alteratives  wc  are  in  possession  01 
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Antimonii  tart.vrizati  visum.  Wine  of  tartar- 
izcd  antimony.  Take  of  tartarized  antimony,  one 
pcruplc ;  boiling  distilled  water,  eight  fluid  ounces; 
rectified  spirit,  two  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  the  tartar- 
ized antimony  in  the  boiling  distilled  water,  and  add 
the  spirit  to  the  liltered  liquor.  Four  fluid  drachms  of 
this  contain  one  {.'rain  of  tartarized  antimony. 

ANTIMONITE.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  antimonous  acid  with  alkaline  and  other 
bases.    See  Antimony. 

ANTIMO'NIUM.     See  .antimony 

Antimonium  calcinatum.  An  oxyde  of  antimony. 

Antimonium  waphorkticu.m.  An  old  name  for 
an  oxyde  of  antimony. 

Antimonium  tartarizatum.  Tartarus  emeticus  ; 
Tartar  urn  emcticum;  Tartarus  antimoniaias ;  Tar- 
tris  antimonii  cum  potassa ;  Tartar  am  stibiatum. 
Tartar  emetic.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  fusible 
oxyde  of  antimony  with  supertartrate  of  potassa,  the 
excess  of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  the  oxyde,  and  a  triple 
salt  is  obtained  by  crystallization.  The  London  Phar- 
macopoeia directs  thus  Take  of  glass  of  antimony 
finely  legivated,  supertartrate  of  potassa  in  powder,  of 
each  a  pound;  boiling  distilled  water  a  gallon;  mix 
the  glass  of  antimony  and  the  supertartrate  of  potassa 
well  together,  and  then  add  them  by  degrees  to  the 
distilled  water,  which  is  to  be  kept  boiling  and  con- 
stantly stirred ;  boil  the  whole  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  set  it  by.  Filter  it  when  cold,  and 
evaporate  the  liltered  liquor  so  that  crystals  may  form 
in  it.  A  solution  of  this  salt  in  dilute  wine  is  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  See  Antimonii  tarlarizali 
vinum. 

Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  antimo- 
nial  preparations.  Its  action  is  not  dependent  on  the 
State  of  the  stomach,  and,  being  soluble  in  water,  its 
dose  is  easily  managed,  while  it  also  acts  more  speed- 
ily. In  doses  of  from  one  to  three,  four,  or  five  grains, 
it  generally  acts  powerfully  as  an  emetic,  and  is  em- 
ployed whenever  we  wish  to  obtain  the  effects  which 
result  from  full  vomiting.  As  patients  are  differently 
affected  by  this  medicine,  the  safest  mode  of  exhibiting 
it  is;  Qs.  Antimonii  tartarazati,  gr.  iii.  Aqua  distil- 
latce,  j lv-  Misce  et  cola.  Dosis  5  ss.  omni  horse  quad- 
rante,  donee  supervenerit  vomitus. 

For  children,  emetic  tartar  is  not  so  safe  for  an 
emetic  as  ipecacuanha  powder :  when  great  debility 
of  the  system  is  present,  even  a  small  dose  has  been 
known  to  prove  fatal.  Sometimes  it  proves  cathartic. 
In  smaller  doses  it  excites  nausea,  and  proves  a  pow- 
erful diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  As  an  emetic  it  is 
chiefly  given  in  the  beginning  of  fevers  and  febrile 
diseases ;  when  great  debility  is  present,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  its  use  is  improper, 
and  even  sometimes  fatal.  As  a  diaphoretic,  it  is 
given  in  small  doses,  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of 
a  grain;  and  as  an  expectorant,  in  doses  still  smaller. 
Emetic  tartar,  in  small  doses,  combined  with  calomel, 
has  been  found  a  powerful  yet  safe  alterative  in  ob- 
stinate eruptions  of  the  skin.  ft.  Antimonii  turtari- 
zati,  gr  iv.  Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  gr.  xvi.  Cen- 
fectionis  rosrB  gallics,  q.  St.  Divide  in  pil.  xxiv. 
Capiat  i.  mane  uocteque  ex  thea  sassafras. 

in  the  form  of  powder,  or  dissolved  in  water,  it  is 
applied  by  a  pencil  to  warts  and  obstinate  uli 
also  given  in  the  form  of  clyster,  with  a  view  to  pro 

ation  in  soporose  diseases,  apoplexy,  ileus, 
and  strangulated  hernia.  The  powder  mixed  with 
any  fluid,  and  rubbed  on  thescorbirulus  cordis,  excites 
vomiting.  Another  property  which  tartar  emetic  has, 
when  rubbed  on  tin1  .-kin,  is  that  of  producing  a  crop 
lit'  pustules  very  like  to  the  small-pox.  and  with  this 
view  it  is  used  against  rheumatic  pains,  white,  and 
other  obstinate  swellings.    The  best  antidote  against 

I  lie  bad  effects  of  too  large  B  quantity  of  this  and  other 

antimonial  preparation*,  is  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of 
cinchona:  In  defect  of  which,  tea  and  oilier  astrin- 
gents may  be  used.  In  a  larger  dose,  Ibis  salt  is  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  a  violent  poison.  The  best  antidotes 
are  demulcent  drinks,  infusions  of  bark,  tea,  and  sul- 
etted  hvdrogen  water,  which  Instantly  converts 
the  energetic  .-alt  into  a  relatively  mild  sulphuret: 
anodynes  are  useful  afterward. 

IONIUM    VTTRIFACTUM.      Glass    of    antimony. 

An  oxydo  of  antimony,  with  a  little  Bulphuret. 

ANTIMONY.       (Antimonium,   i.    n.      Avrifjiovtov. 

The  origin  oi  this  word  is  very  obscure.    The  most 
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;eceived  etymology  is,  from  avri,  against,  and  )iovo%% 
a  monk;  because  Valentine,  by  an  injudicious  ad- 
ministration of  it,  poisoned  his  brother  monks.)  Sti- 
bium. A  metal  found  native,  but  very  rarely;  it  his. 
in  that  state,  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  found  in  u 
of  different  shapes;  its  colour  is  white,  between  those 
of  tin  and  silver.  It  generally  contains  a  small  por- 
tion of  arsenic.  It  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  state  of 
an  oxyde,  antimonial  ochre.  The  most  abundant  ore 
of  it  is  that  in  which  it  is  combined  with  sulphur,  the 
irraii  ore  of  antimony,  or  sulphuret  of  antimony 
The  colour  of  this  ore  is  bluish,  or  steel-gray,  of  a  me- 
tallic  lustre,  and  is  often  extremely  beautifully  varie- 
gated. Its  texture  is  either  compact,  foliated,  or 
striated.  The  striated  is  found  both  crystallized, 
massive,  and  disseminated:  there  are  many  varieties 
of  this  ore. 

Properties  of  Antimony. — Antimony  is  a  metal  of 
a  grayish  white,  having  a  slight  bluish  shade,  and 
very  brilliant.  Its  texture,  is  lamellated,  and  exhibits 
plates  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction.  Its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  herbarisations  and  foliage.  Its 
gravity  is  6.702.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
scratch  all  the  soft  metals.  It  is  very  brittle,  easily 
broken,  and  pulvcrizable.  It  fuses  at  810"  Fahr.  It 
can  be  volatilized,  and  burns  by  a  strong  heat.  When 
perfectly  fused,  and  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  it  crys- 
tallizes "in  octabedra.  It  unites  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  It  decomposes  water  strongly  at  a  red 
heat.  It  is  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphurets.  Sulphuric 
acid,  boiled  upon  antimony,  is  feebly  decomposed 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold.  Muriatic  acid 
scarcely  acts  upon  it.  The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
gas  inflames  it,  and  the  liquid  acid  dissolves  it  with 
facility.  Arsenic  acid  dissolves  it  by  heat  with  diffi- 
culty. It  unites,  by  fusion,  with  gold,  and  renders  it 
pale"  and  brittle.  Piatina,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  nickel, 
copper,  arsenic,  iron,  cobalt,  tin,  and  zinc,  unite  with 
antimony  by  fusion,  and  form  with  it  compounds, 
more  or"  less  brittle.  Mercury  does  not  alloy  with  it 
easily  unless  very  pure.  We  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  it.  Nitrate  of  potassa 
is  decomposed  by  it.  It  fulminates  by  percussion 
with  oxygenated  "muriate  of  potassa.  Antimony  forms 
three,  probably  four,  distinct  combinations  with 
oxygen : 

1.  The  protoryilc,  a  blackish  gray  powder  obtained 
from  a  mixture  of  powder  of  antimony  and  water  at 
the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  circuit. 

~2.  The  deutozyde,  obtained  by  digesting  the  metal 
in  powder,  in  muriatic  acid,  and  pouring  the  solution 
in  water  of  potassa.  Wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 
It  is  a  powder  of  a  dirty  white  colour  which  melts  in 
a  moderate  red  heat,  and  crystallizes  as  it  cools. 

'.i.  The  tritoxyde,  or  antimonious  acid,  which  as 
immediately  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal, 
called  formerly,  from  its  line  while  colour,  the  argen- 
tine flowers  of  antimony.  It  forms  the  salts  called 
antimonitrs  with  the  different  bases. 

4.  The  pcroxyde,  or  antimonic  acid.  This  is  formed 
when  the  metal  in  powder  is  ignited  along  with  six 
times  its  weight  of  nitre  in  a  silver  crucible.  The 
excess  of  potassa  and  nitre  being  afterward  sepa- 
rated by  hot  water,  the  antimoniate  of  potassa  is  then 
to  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  when  the  insolu- 
ble antimonic  acid  of  a  straw  colour  will  be  obtained. 

Methods  of  obtaining-  antimony.  1.  To  obtain  anti- 
mony, heat  32  parts  of  liliiiL's  of  iron  to  redness,  and 
project  on  them,  by  degrees,  100  parts  of  antimony; 
when  the  whole  is  in  fusion,  throw  on  it,  by  degrees, 
20  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
quiet  fusion,  pour  it  into  an  iron  melting  cone,  pre 
viously  heated  and  greased. 

i!.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  melting  eight  parts  of 
the  ore  mixed  with  six  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  and  three 
of  supertartrate  of  potassa,  gradually  projected  into  a 
red-hot  crucible,  and  fused. 

To  obtain  perfectly  pure  antimony,  Margrnaf  melted 
some  pounds  of  the  sulphuret  in  a  "luted  crucible,  and 
thus  scorified   any  metals  it  might  contain.     Of  the 

antimony  thus  purifr.d,  which  lay  at  the  bottom,  he 

look  sixteen  ounces,  which  he  owdized  cautiously 
first  with  a  slow,  and  afterward  with  a  strong  heat, 
until  it  ceased  to  smell  of  sulphur,  and  acquired  a 
grayish-white  colour.  Of  tills  gray  powder  he  took  lout 
ounces,  mixed  them  wilh  six  drachms  of  supertartrate 
of  potassa,  am*  three  of  charcoal,  and  kept  them  in 
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tusion  in  a  well-cowed  and  mied  crucible,  for  one 
uour,  and  Urns  obtained  a  metallic  button  that  weighed 
one  ounce,  seven  draciuns,  and  twenty  grains. 

The  metal,  thus  obtained,  he  mixed  with  hall  its 
weight  of  desiccated  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  cover- 
ed tin-  mixture  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  subcar- 
bonate.    He  then  melted  it. in  a  well-covered   and 

luted  crucible,  in  a  very  Strong  heat,  tor  halt'  an  hour, 

and  thus  obtained  a  button  which  weighed  one  ounce, 
six  drachms,  and  seven  grains,  much  whiter  and  more 

beautiful  than  the  former.  Tins  hi'  again  treated  with 
one   and   a   half  ounce  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and 

obtained  a  button,  weighing  one  ounce,  live  drachms, 

and  six  grains.  This  button  was  still  purer  than  the 
foregoing.  Repeating  these  fusions  with  equal  weights 
ot  subcarbonate  ot'  soda  three  times  more,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  time,  he  at  last  obtained  a  button 
so  pure  as  to  amalgamate  with  mercury  with  ease, 
very  hard,  and  in  some  degree  malleable ;  thescoriae 
formed  in  the  last  fusion  were  transparent,  which 
indicated  that  they  contained  no  sulphur,  ami  hence  it 
is  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  sulphur  that  renders 
the  purification  of  this  metal  so  difficult. 

"Chlorine  gas  and  antimony  combine  with  combus- 
tion, and  a  bichloride  results.  This  was  formerly  pre- 
paid by  distilling  a  mixture  of  two  parts  ol 
sublimate  with  one  of  antimony.  The  substance 
which  came  over  having  a  fatly  consistence,  was 
called  butter  of  antimony.  It  is  frequently  crystal- 
Used  in  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  fusible  and  volatile 
at  a  moderate  heat;  and  is  resolved  by  water  alone 
into  the  while  oxyde  and  muriatic  acid.  Being  a 
bichloride,  it  is  eminently  corrosive,  like  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  from  which  it  is  firmed.  It  consists 
of  45.7  chlorine  -4-  54.3  antimony,  according  to  Dr. 
John  Davy's  analysis,  when  the  composition  of  the 
suiphuret  is  corrected  by  its  recent  exact  analysis  by 
Berzelius.  But  11  antimony  +  2  primes  chlorine 
=  9.0,  give  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  44.1  -+-  55.5 : 
a  good  coincidence,  if  we  consider  the  circuitous  pro- 
cess by  which  Dr.  Davy's  analysis  was  performed. 
Three  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  one  of  metal- 
lic antimony,  are  the  equivalent  proportions  for 
making  butter  of  antimony. 

Iodine  and  antimony  combine  by  the  aid  of  heat 
into  a  solid  iodine,  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

The  phosphurct  of  this  metal  is  obtained  by  fusing 
it  with  solid  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  white  semicrys- 
talline  substance.  The  suiphuret  of  antimony  exists 
abundantly  in  nature.  It  consists,  according  to  Berze- 
lius, of  100  antimony  -4-  37.-25  sulphur.  The  propor- 
tion given  by  the  equivalent  ratio  is  100  +  3G.5.  The 
only  Important  alloys  of  antimony  are  those  of  lead 
and"  tin ;  the  former  constitute  s  type-metal,  and  con- 
tains about  one-sixteenth  of  antimony;  the  latter 
alloy  is  employed  for  making  the  plates  on  which  mu- 
sic is  engraved. 

The  salts  of  antimony  are  of  two  different  orders  ; 
in  the  first,  the  deutoxyde  acts  the  part  of  a  salifiable 
base ;  in  the  second,  the  tritoxide  and  peroxide  act  the 
part  of  acids,  neutralizing  the  alkaline  and  other  bases, 
to  constitute  the  antimonites  and  antimoniates. 

The  only  distinct  combination  of  the  first  order  enti- 
tled to  our  attention,  is  the  triple  salt  called  tartrate  of 
potassaand  antimony,  or  tartar  emetic,  and  which,  by 
Gay  Lussac's  new  views,  would  be  styled  cream-tar- 
trale  of  antimony.  This  constitutes  a  valuable  and 
powerful  medicine,  and  therefore  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  should  be  correctly  and  clearly  defined.  ,\s 
the  dull  white  deutoxyde  of  antimony  is  the  true  basis 
of  this  compound  salt,  and  as  that  oxyde  readih 
by  mismanagement  into  the  tritoxide  or  inrimonious 
acid,  which  is  altogether  unlit  for  the  purpose,  ade- 
quate pains  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  so  capital 
alienor.  In  the  British  pharmacopoeias,  the  glass  of 
antimony  is  now  directed  as  the  basis  of  tartar  emetic. 
More  complex  and  precarious  formula  were  formerly 
introduced.  The  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacojiee 
Francaise  has  given  a  recipe,  which  appears,  with  a 
slight  chanee  of  proportions,  to  be  unexceptionable. 
Take  of  the  sulphuretted  vitreous  oxide  of  antimony, 
levigated  and  acidulous  tartrate  of  potassa,  equal 
parts.  From  a  powder,  which  is  to  be  put  into  an 
earthen  or  silver  vessel,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
pure  water.  Boil  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour,  adding 
boiling  water  from  time  to  time ;  filter  the  hot  liquor 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule  ;  dis- 
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in  boiling  water  the  result  of  the  cvapoiatiort 
evaporate  mi  the  solution  acquires  the 
1.161,  and  then  lei  it  repose,  that  crystals  be  obtained 
which,  by  ibis  process,  will  be  pure.     By  anothei 

recipe,  copied,  with  BOme  alteration,  from  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's prescription,  into  the  appendix  of  the  French 
Pharmacopoeia,  a  subsulphate  of  antimony  is  formed 
first  of  all,  by  digesting  two  pans  of  suiphuret  of  anti- 
mony in  a  moderate  heat,  with  tlirce  pans  of  oil  of 
vitriol.  Tins  insoluble  subsulphate  being  well  washed, 
is  then  digested  iii  a  quantity  of  boiling  water,  with  its 
own  weighl  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  evaporated  at  the 
density  1.161,  after  which  it  is  filtered  hot.  On  cool 
ing,  crystals  of  the  triple  tartrate  are  obtained.  <>nc 
might  imagine,  that  there  is  a  chance  of  obtaining  bv 
1 1  n-  process  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  per 
baps  of  a  tuple  sulphate  of  antimon} ,  along  with  the 
tartar  emetic.  Probably  this  docs  not  happen,  for  it 
is  said  to  yield  crystals,  very  pure,  very  white,  and 
without  any  mixture  whatever. 

Pure  tartar  emetic  is  in  colourless  and  transparent 
tetrahedrons  or  octohedrons.    It  reddens  litmus.    Its 

tasle  is  nauseous  and  caustic.     Exposed  to  the  air,  it 

effloresces  slowly.  Boiling  water  dissolves  half  its 
weight,  and  cold  water  a  fifteenth  part.  Sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  when  poured  into  a  solution 
of  this  salt,  precipitate  its  cream  of  tartar ;  and  soda, 

potassa,  ammonia,  or  their  carbonates,  throw  down 
its  oxyde  of  antimony.    Barytes,  stroutites,  and  linio 

waters  occasion  not  only  a  precipitate  of  oxyde  ot  an- 
timony, like  the  alkalies,  but  also  insoluble  lartraii 
these  earths.  That  produced  by  the  alkaline  hydro- 
sulphurets  is  wholly  formed  of  kermes ;  while  that 
i  by  sulphur*  tied  hydrogen,  contains  both  kermes 
and  cream  of  tartar.  The  decoctions  of  several  varie 
tie-  of  cinchona,  and  of  several  bitter  and  astringent 
plants,  equally  decompose  tartar  emetic  ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate then  always  consists  of  the  oxyde  of  antimony, 
combined  with  the  vegetable  matter  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Physicians  ought,  therefore,  to  beware  of  such 
incompatible  mixtures.  When  tartar  emetic  is  ex- 
posed to  a  red  heat,  it  first  blackens,  like  all  organic 
compounds,  and  afterward  leaves  a  residuum  of  me- 
tallic antimony  and  subcarbonate  of  potassa.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  the  deep  brownish  reil  precipi- 
tate, by  hydrosulphurets,  this  antimonial  combination 
may  readily  be  recognised.  The  precipitate  nitty 
further  be  dried  on  a  philter,  and  ignited  with  black 
flux,  when  a  globule  of  metallic  antimony  will  be  ob- 
tained. Infusion  of  galls  is  an  active  precipitant  of 
tartar  emetic 

The  composition  of  this  salt,  according  to  M.  The- 
uard,  is  35.4  acid,  39.6  oxyde,  1G.7  potassa,  and  8.i 
water.    The  presence  of  the  latter  ingredient  is  obvi- 
ous, from  the  undisputed  phenomenon  of  efflorescence. 
i  the  new  viewsofM.  Gay  Lussac,  this  salt 

may  be  a  compound  of  a  prime  equivalent  of  tartar  = 
23.825,  with  a  prime  equivalent  of  deutoxide  of  anti- 
mony =  13.  On  this  hypothesis,  we  would  have  the 
following  proportions: 


2  prunes  acid, 

=  16.75 

45.4 

1  prime  pdlassa, 

=    5!t5 

10.2 

1  prime  water, 

=    1.125 

3.1 

4  ox;,  de  of  antimony, 

=  13.00 

35.3 

36.825 


100.0 


But  very  little  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  such 
atomic al  representations. 

The  deutoxyde  seems  to  have  the  property  of  com- 
bining with  sulphur  in  various  proportions.  To  this 
species  ol  compound  must  be  referred  the  liver  of  an- 
timony, glass  of  antimony,  and  crocus  metailorum  of 
the  ancient  apothecaries.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
forms,  with  the  deutoxide  of  antimony,  a  compound 
which  possessed  at  onetime  great  celebrity  in  medi- 
cine, and  of  which  a  mollification  has  lately  been  in- 
tio.hr  ed  into  the  art  of  calico  printing.  By  dropping 
hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  or  of  ammonia,  into  the 
cream  tartrate, or  into  mild  muriate  of  antimony,  the 

bydrosulphuric  of  the  metallic  oxyde  precipitate-  of  a 
beautiful  deep  orange  colour.  This  is  kermes 
Cluzel's  process  for  obtaining  a  tine  kermes,  light. 
velvety,  and  of  a  deep  purple-brown,  is  the  following  ; 
one  part  of  pulverized  suiphuret  of  antimony,  22  1-3 
parts  of  crystallized  subcarbonate  ot  soda,  and  200 
parts  of  water,  are  to  be  boiled  together  in  an  iron  pot. 
Filter  the  hot  liquor  into  warm  earthen  pans    ii«j 
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allow  them  to  cool  very  slowly.  At  the  end  of  21 
hours,  the  kermes  i:s  deposited.  Throw  it  on  a  filter, 
wash  i!  with  water  which  had  been  boiled  and  then 
cooled  out  of  contact  with  air.  Dry  the  kermes  at  a 
temperature  of  &r>Q,  and  preserve  in  corked  phials. 
Whatever  may  be  the  process  employed,  by  boiling 
the  liquor,  after  cooling  and  filtration,  on  new  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  or  upon  that  which  was  left  in  the  former 
operation,  this  new  liquid  will  deposite,  on  cooling,  a 
new  quantity  of  kermes.  Besides  the  hydrosulphuret- 
ted  oxyde  of  antimony,  there  is  formed  a  sulphuretted 
hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  or  soda.  Consequently  the 
alkali  seizes  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  from  the  antiino- 
uial  sulphuret,  water  is  decomposed ;  and,  while  a 
a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  unites  to  the  alkaline  sul- 
phuret, its  oxygen,  and  the  other  portion  of  its  hydro- 
gen, combine  with  the  sulphuretted  antimony.  It 
seems,  that  the  resulting  kermes  remains  dissolved  in 
the  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  or  soda; 
lr.it  as  it  is  less  soluble  in  the  cold  than  the  hot,  it  is 
partially  precipitated  by  refrigeration.  If  we  pour  into 
the  supernatant  liquid,  after  the  kermes  is  deposited 
und  removed,  any  acid,  as  the  dilute  nitric,  sulphuric, 
or  muriatic,  we  decompose  the  sulphuretted  hydrosul- 
phuret of  potassa  or  soda.  The  alkaline  has:'  being. 
laid  hold  of,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur  to 
which  they  were  united  are  set  at  liberty  ;  the  sulphur 
and  kermes  fall  together,  combine  with  it,  and  form 
an  orange-coloured  compound,  called  the  golden  sul- 
phuret of  antimony.  It  is  a  hydrogureltcd  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  Hence,  when  it  is  digested  witli  warm 
muriatic  acid,  a  large  residuum  of  sulphur  is  obtained, 
amounting  sometimes  to  12  per  cent.  Kermes  is  com- 
posed, by  Thenard,  of  20.3  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  4.15 
sulphur,  73.76  o.xyde  of  antimony,  2.79  water  and  loss  • 
and  the  golden  sulphuret  consists  of  17.87  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  08.3  o.xyde  of  antimony,  and  12  sulphur. 

By  evaporating  the  supernatant  kermes  liquid,  and 
cooling,  crystals  form,  which  have  been  lately  em- 
ployed by  the  calico  printer  to  give  a  topical  orange. 
These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution, 
being  thickened  with  paste  or  gum,  is  applied  to  cloth 
in  the  usual  way.  When  the  cloth  is  dried,  it  is 
passed  through  a  dilute  acid,  when  the  orange  precipi- 
tate is  deposited  and  fixed  on  the  vegetable  fibres. 

An  empirical  antimonial  medicine,  called  James's 
powder,  has  been  much  used  in  this  country.  The 
inventor  called  it  his  fever  powder,  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  practice  with  it,  that  it  obtained  very 
great  reputation,  which  it  still  in  some  measure  retains. 
Probably,  the  success  of  Dr.  James  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  his  free  use  of  the  bark,  which  he 
always  gave  as  largely  as  the  stomach  would  bear,  as 
soon  as  he  had  completely  evacuated  the  prims  vi;e 
by  the  use  of  his  antimonial  preparation,  with  which  at 
first  he  used  to  combine  some  mercurial.  His  speci- 
fication, lodged  in  chancery,  is  as  follows :  "  Take 
antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  continued  protracted  heat, 
ina  flat,  unglazed,  earthen  vessel  adding  to  it  from 
time  to  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  animal  oil 
and  salt,  well  dephlegmated  ;  then  boil  it  in  melted 
nitre  for  a  considerable  time,  and  separate  the  powder 
from  the  nitre  by  dissolving  it  in  water."  The  real 
recipe  has  been  studiously  concealed,  and  a  false  one 
published  in  its  stead.  Different  formula'  have  been 
offered  for  imitating  it.  That  of  Dr.  Pearson  furnishes 
a  mere  mixture  of  an  oxyde  of  antimony,  Willi  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  real  powder  of  .lames,  according 
to  this  chemist,  consists  of  57  oxyde  of  antimony,  with 
43  phosphate  of  lime.  It  seems  highly  probable  thai 
superphosphate  of  lime  would  act  on  oxyde  ol  anti- 
mony in  a  way  somewhat  similar  lo  cream  of  tartar, 
and  produce  a  more  chemical  combination  than  what 
can  he  derived  from  a  precarious  ustulation,  and  cal- 
cination of  hartshorn  shavings  and  sulphuret  oi  anti- 
mony, in  ordinary  hands.  The  antimonial  medicines 
are  powerful  deobstnienis,  promoting  particularly  the 
cuticular  discharge.  'The  union  of  this  metallic  o\\  de 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
favour  Its  medicinal  agency  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
skin  The  kermes  deserves  more  credit  than  it  has 
hitherto  received  from  British  physicians. 

The  compounds,  formed  by  the  aitlmionious  and 
antimonic  acids  with  the  bases,  have  not  been  applied 
to  any  use.  Muriate  of  barytas  may  be  employed  as  a 
test  tor  tartar  emetic  It  will  show,  by  a  precipitate 
iiutlnble  in  nitric  acid,  if  sulphate  ol  potassa  be  pre- 
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sent.    If  the  irvstals  be  regularly  formed,  more  tat  tai 
need  not  be  sus'pected."—  Urc's  Chcm.  J  Jul. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  formerly  in  use  were 
very  many  :  those  now  directed  to  be  kept  are  ;— 

1.  Sulpharetum  antimonii. 

2.  Oxydura  antimonii. 

3.  Sulphurctum  antimonii  prmcipitattim 

4.  Antimonium  tarlariiatum. 

5.  Vinum  antimonii  tartarizati. 

6.  Puhus  antimonialis. 

ANTI'MORIS.  (From  avrt,  against,  and  uo;<Ji, 
death,  or  disease.)     A  medicine  to  prolong  life. 

ANTINEPHRI'TIC.  (Antinephriticus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  vetoing,  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.''  A 
remedy  against  disorders  of  the  kidneys. 

AN  TIODONTALGIC.  {.Antiodontalgicus  ;  from 
avrt,  against,  and  oiovraXyia,  the  toothache.)  Against 
the  toothache.  .  ,        .... 

ANTIODONTA'LGICUS.  An  insect  described  by 
Germi  in  a  small  work  published  at  Florence  1794,  so 
called  from  its  property  of  allaying  the  toothache.  It 
is  a  kind  of  curculio  found  on  a  species  of  thistle,  Car- 
dims  spinosissimus.  If  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  ta- 
in the  state  of  larva,  or  when  come  to  perfection, 
be  bruised  and  rubbed  slowly  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  until  they  have  lost  their  moisture,  and  if 
the  painful  tooth,  where  it  is  hollow,  lie  touched  with 
that  finger,  the  pain  ceases  sometimes  instantaneously 
A  piece  of  shamov  leather  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose with  the  finger.  If  the  gums  are  inflamed,  the 
remedy  is  of  no  avail.  Other  insects  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  curing  the  toothache  ;  such  as  the  Scaraucus 
ferruginous  of  Fabricius ;  the  Cocci:uila  septemputUi 
tata,  "or  lady-bird;  the  Chrysomela  pupuli,  and  the 
Chrysomela  sangumolenta.  This  property  belongs  to 
several  kinds  of  the  ( bit  optera. 

AXTIPARALY  TIC.  (Antiparalyticus ;  from  am, 
acninst,  and  mpaXvois,  the  palsy.)  Against  the 
palsy. 

ANTIPATHY.  {Antipathic,  a.  f.  Xvn-aOii;,  from 
avTiTzadtu),  to  'iave  a  natural  repugnance  or  dislike  ; 
from  avn,  against,  and  irados,  an  affection.)  1.  An 
aversion  to  particular  objects. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  some  classifi- 
cations. 

AX'JTPERISTA'LTIC.  (Antipcristalticus ;  from 
avn,  against,  and  -roig-tXXu,  to  contract.)  Whatsoe- 
ver obstructs  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines. 

Antipbri'statis.  (From  avn,  against,  and  -ms-n- 
/ii,  to  press.)  A  compression  on  all  sides,  'j'hio- 
vhrastus  dc  ignc. 

ANTIl'IlA  RMIC.  {Anttpharmicws ;  from  ai-r<, 
against,  and  (pappaicov,  a  poison.)  The  same  as  ale.xi- 
pharmic.  Remedies  or  preservatives  against  poison. — 
Dioscorides. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC.  (Antiphlogisticus  :  from  av 
n,  against,  andtjAsyw,  to  burn.)  A  term  applied  to  those 
medicines,  plans  of  diet,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  tend  to  oppose  inflammation,  or  which,  iii  other 
words,  weaken  the  system  by  diminishing  the  activity 
of  tile  vital  power. 

ANTIPHTHTSIC.  (Antiphthisicus ;  from  mm, 
against,  and  t^Oitm,  consumption.)  Against  a  con- 
sumption. 

Asti'phthora.  (From  am,  against,  and  $0opa, 
corruption.)  A  species  of  wolfsbane  which  resists  cor 
ruption.    See  Aconitum  anthora. 

ANTIPIIY'SIC.  (Antipliysicus  :  from  avrt,  against, 
and  cu'craw,  to  blow.)  A  carminative  or  remedy 
against  wind. 

ANTIIM.r.rRI'TIC.  (Antiplntriticus  ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  nXevfltris,  pleurisy.)     Against  a  pleurisy. 

ANTIl'ODA  (HUT.  {Antipodnsricus ;  from  own, 
against,  and  ttoAi;  pa,  the  gout.)  That  which  relieves 
oi  removes  the  gout. 

Antipraxia.  (From  am  against,  and  -rtaoaio,  to 
work.)  A  contrariety  o(  functions  and  temperaments 
in  divers  pails.     Contrariety  of  symptoms. 

ANTIFYRE'TIC.  (Antipyreticus ;  from  mi, 
against,  and  iruperoy,  fever.')     Against  a  fever. 

Antkiuartana'ria.  (From  avrt,  against,  and 
quartana,  a  quartan  fever.)  Remedies  against  quar 
tan  agues. 

ANTtQUA'RTin  m.    The  same  as  Antiquartanariu, 

ANTIBRHI'NUM.  [Avnipivov,  from«vri  against, 
and  |'k,  the  nose',  so  called  because  it  represents  the 
•lose  of  a  call'.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
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Llmucaa  system.     Class,  V<Ji;namia;  Ou!. 
tpermia 

Antirrhinum  el.vtine.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  we  call  SitelVu,  or  female  speedwell.  EJo- 
tinc  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
roughish  bitter  taste,  but  no  smell.  It  was  formerly 
much  usi-cl  against  scurvy  and  old  ulcerations,  but  now 
wholly  forgotten. 

Antirrhinum  linaria.  The  systematic  name  for 
tlie  linaria  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Osyris;  Urina 
ria ;  Antirrhinum — foliis  lanceolatis  liitearibuv  con- 
fertis,  cauie  erecto,  spiels  terminolibus  s:  ssilibus,jli>- 
ribus  imbricatis  of . lanneus.  Common  toad-flax.  A 
perennial  indigenous  plant,  common  in  barren  pas- 
tures, hedges,  and  the  sides  of  roads,  flowering  from 
July  to  September.  The  leaves  bave  a  bitterish  and 
somewhat  saline  taste,  ami  when  rubbed  between  the 
lingers,  have  a  faint  smell,  resembling  that  ol  elder. 
They  are  said  to  lie  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  in  both 
characters  to  act  powerfully,  especially  in  the  lirst ; 
hence  the  name  urinaria.  They  have  bi 
mended  in  dropsies  and  other  disorders  requiring  pow- 
erful evacuations.  The  linaria  has  also  been  used  as  a 
resolvent  in  jaundice,  and  such  diseases  as  were  sii|>- 
posed  to  arise  from  viscera]  obstructions.  But  the 
plant  has  been  chiefly  valued  for  its  effects  when  ex- 
ternally applied,  especially  in  hemorrhoidal  affections, 
for  Which  both  the  leaves  and  Bowers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  various  forms  of  ointment,  fomentation,  and 
poultice.  Dr.  Wolph  tirst  invented  an  ointment  of 
this  plant  for  the  piles.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to 
whom  he  was  physician,  constantly  interrogated  him, 
to  discover  its  composition;  but  Wolph  obstinately 
refused,  till  the  prince  promised  to  give  him  a  fat  o.\ 
annually  for  the  discovery:  hence,  to  the  following 
verse,  which  was  made  to  distinguish  the  linaria 
from  the  escula,  viz. 

"  Escu.a  lactescit,  sine  lade  linaria  crescit."  The 
hereditary  Marshal  of  Hesse  added, 

"  Escula  nil  nobis,  sed  dat  linaria  taurum." 

ANTISCO'  LIC.  {Antiscolicus  ;  from  am,  against, 
and  aicia\>i\,  a  worm.)  Remedies  against  worms. 
See  Anthelmintic 

ANTISCORBUTIC,  (Antiscorbuticus,  from  avn, 
against,  and  scorbutus,  the  scurvy.)  Medicines  which 
cure  the  scurvy. 

ANTISEPTIC.  (Anlisrpticus,  from  avn,  against, 
and  Gn~tj>:  to  putrefy.)  Whatever  possesses  a  power 
of  preventing  animal  substances  from  passing  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  and  of  obviating  putrefaction 
when  already  begun.  This  class  of  medicines  com- 
prehends four  orders : 

1.  Tonic  antiseptics ;  as  cinchona,  cusparia,  cha- 
mcemelum,  fcc.  which  are  suited  for  every  condition 
of  body,  and  are,  in  general,  preferable  to  other  anti- 
septics, for  those  with  relaxed  habits. 

2.  Refrigerating  antiseptics ;  as  acids,  which  are 
principally' adapted  for  the  young,  vigorous,  and  ple- 
thoric. 

3.  Stimulating  antiseptics ;  as  wine  and  alkohol, 
best  adapted  for  the  old  and  debilitated. 

4.  Antispasmodic  antiseptics ;  as  camphor  and  asa- 
fcetida,  which  axe  to  be  selected  for  irritable  and  hys- 
terical habits. 

["  The  presence  of  air,  though  not  necessary  to  pu- 
trefaction, materially  accelerates  it,  and  those  gases 
which  contain  no  oxygen,  are  very  efficient 
ing  or  altogether  preventing  the  process.  Carbonic 
acid  also  remarkably  retards  putrefaction ;  and  if 
boiled  meat  be  carefully  confined  in  vessels  containing 
that  gas,  it  remains  for  a  very  long  time  unchanged,  as 
seen  in  Mr.  Appert's  method  of  preserving  meat." 

"  There  are  several  substances  which,  by  forming 
new  combinations  with  animal  matter,  retard  or  pre- 
vent putrefaction ;  such  as  chlorine,  and  many  of  the 
saline  and  metallic  compounds;  sugar,  alkohol,  volatile 
oils,  acetic  acids,  and  many  other  vegetable  substances, 
also  stand  in  the  list  of  antiputrefactives,  though  their 
mode  of  operating  is  by  no  means  understood."— 
Webster's  Man.  of  C/tem. 

The  alkaline  earths  and  salts  are  antiseptics,  and  act 
oy  absorbing  the  acids  formed  in  the  process  of  putre- 
faction. Carbon  or  charcoal  of  wood  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  antiseptics.  It  will  restore  tainted 
meat,  and  purify  offensive  water.  Casks  are  now 
charred  to  contain  water  on  long  sea  voyages,  and  it 
will  continue  pure  and  sweet  in  these  for  a  bug  time. 
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Charcoal  in  powder  is  successfully  used  In  the  cure 
of  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  it  has  been  known  to 
cure  intermittent  livers.     A.l 

Anti'spasis.  (Prom  avn,  against,  and  cnaut,  to 
diaw.)  A  revulsion.  The  turning  the  course  of  the 
humours,  while  they  are  actually  in  motion.— Oofen 

ANTISPASMODIC.  [Antispasmodicus ;  from  avn. 
against,  and  mrao-pos,  a  spasm.)  Possessing  the  power 
ot  allaying,  or  removing,  inordinate  motions  in  the 
system,  particularly  those  involuntn 
which  take  place  in  muscles,  naturally  subjei  I  I )  th< 
command  ol  the  Will.  Spasm  may  Hi  ise  from  vai  ions 
causes.  One  of  the  mosl  frequent  is  a  strong  in 
continually  applied;  such  as  dentition,  or  worms.  In 
these  cases,  narcotics  prove  u  eful,  by  diminishing 
Irritability  and  sensibility.  Sometimes  spasm  arises 
from  mere  debility;  ami  tlie    '  is  of  re- 

moving this  is  by  the  use  of  tonics.  Both  narcotics 
,  therefore,  are  occasionally  useful  as  anti- 
spasmodics, such  as  opium,  camphor,  anil  Ether,  in 
loss,  and  zinc,  mercury,  and  Peruvian  bark, 
in  the  other.  Hut  there  are,  farther,  several  other 
substances,  which  cannot  be  with  propriety  referred 
to  cither  of  these  classes ;  and  to  these,  the  title  of  an- 
tispasmodics is  more  exclusively  appropriated.  The 
principal  antispasmodics,  properly  so  called,  ore  mos- 
ilins,    costoreum,  oleum   aniinale   niipyrcumaticiim, 

petroleum,  ammonia,  osafrfitido,  sagapenum.  galba- 

num,  Valeriana,  crocus,  melaleiica  leucadendron. 
The  narcotics,  used  as  antispasmodics,  are  ether, 
opium,  camphor.  The  tonics,  used  as  antispasmodics, 
are  cuprum,  zincum,  hydrargyrum,  cinchona. 

ANTITHKNAR.     (From  r.iri,  against,  and  Swap, 
the  palm  of  the  hand  or  foot.)    A  muscle  of  the  foot 
uetor  p<>!licis  pedis. 

ANTITRA'GICUS.  Anlitragus.  One  of  the 
proper  muscles  of  the  ear,  the  use  of  which  is  to  turn 
up  tlie  tip  of  the  antitragus  a  little  outwards,  and  to 
depress  the  extremity  of  the  antihelix  towards  it. 

ANTITRAGUS.  {Antitragus,  i.  m.  from  avn,  and 
rpayoc,  the  tragus.)  An  eminence  of  the  outer  ear, 
opposite  to  the  tragus. 

ANTrVENE'REAL.      (From  avn,  against,   and 
venereal.)     Against  the  venereal  disease. 

ANTO'NII  SANCTI  IGNIS.  (So  called  because 
St.  Anthony  was  supposed  to  cure  it  miraculously. 
In  the  Roman  missal,  St.  Anthony  is  implored  as  being 
the  preserver  from  all  scrts  of  fire)  St.  Anthony's 
fire.    See  Erysipelas. 

Antophv'llon.  (From  avn,  against,  and  (bvWov 
a  leaf;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  opposite.)  The 
male  caryopiiyllus. 

ANTRUM.  (Antrum,  i.  n.  a  den  or  cave.)  1  .* 
cavity  which  has  a  small  opening  into  it. 

■2.  The  cochlea  of  the  car. 

Antrum  buc<  ihosum.    The  cochlea  of  the  ear 

Antrum  gene.     See  Antrum  of  Highmore. 

Antrum  iiigu.morianum.  See  Antrim  of  High- 
more. 

Antrim  of  HIGHMORE.  (From  the  name  of  an 
anatomist,  who  gave  the  first  accurate  description  of 
it.)  Antrum  Highmorianum ;  .lnirum  gene;  Sinus 
mtiiilliiris  pituitarius ,'  Antrum  maxilla  si'perioris. 
Maxillary  sinus.  A  large  cavily  in  the  middle  of  each 
superior  maxillary  bone,  between  the  eye  and  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
3ee  Maxillare  supcrius,  os. 

One  or  both  a;itra  are  liable  to  several  morbid  affec- 
tions. Sometimes  their  membranous  lining  inflames 
and  secretes  pus.  At  other  times,  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  or  other  causes,  various  excrescences 
and  fungi  are  produced  in  them.  Their  bony  parictes 
are  occasionally  affected  with  exostosis,  or  caries 
Extraneous  bodies  may  be  lodged  on  them,  and  it  is 
irted  that  insects  may  be  generated  in  them, 
and  cause,  for  many  years,  afflicting  pains.  Absci  ses 
in  the  antrum  are  by  far  the  most  common.  Violent 
blows  on  the  cheek,  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  and  especially  of  the  pituitary  mem 
brane  lining  the  nostrils,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
and,  above  all  things,  bad  teeth,  may  induce  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  in  the  antrum.  The  lirsl 
symptom  is  a  pain,  at  first  imagined  to  be  a  tooth- 
ache, particularly  if  there  should  be  a  carious  tooth  at 
this  part  of  the  jaw.  This  pain,  however,  extends 
more  into  the  nose  than  that  usually  docs  which  arises 
fj  mi  a  decayed  tooth  ;  it  also  affects,  mors  o.  less,  the 
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eyt,  tin;  orbit,  and  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinuses. 
But  even  sucli  symptoms  are  insufficient  to  character- 
ize the  disease,  lliu  nature  of  Which  is  not  unequivo- 
cally e\  inceti,  till  a  much  later  period.  The  complaint 
is,  in  general,  of  much  longer  duration  than  one  en- 
'  irely  dependent  on  a  caries  of  the  tooth,  and  its  vio- 
once  increases  more  and  more,  until  at  last  a  hard 
umour  becomes  perceptible  below  the  check-bone. 
i'he  swelling  by  degrees  extends  over  the  whole  cheek; 
but  it  afterword  rises  to  a  point,  and  forms  a  very  cir- 
cumscribed hardness,  which  may  be  felt  above  the 
back  grinders.  This  symptom  is  accompanied  by  red- 
ness, and  sometimes  by  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  tin1  external  pans.  It  is  not  uncommon  also,  for 
the  outward  abscess  to  communicate  with  that  within 
the  antrum.  The  circumscribed  elevation  of  the 
tumour,  however,  does  not  occur  in  all  cases.  There 
are  instances  in  which  the  matter  makes  its  way  to 
wards  the  palate,  causing  the  bones  of  the  part  to 
swell,  and  at  length  rendering  them  carious,  unless 
timely  assistance  be  given.  There  are  other  cases. 
In  which  the  matter  escapes  between  'he  fangs  and 
sockets  of  the  teeth.  Lastly,  there  are  other  examples, 
in  which  matter,  formed  in  the  antrum,  makes  its 
exit  at  the  nostril  of  the  same  sidt  when  the  patient 
is  lying  with  his  head  on  the  opposite  one,  in  a  low 
position.  If  this  mode  of  evacuation  should  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  it  prevents  the  tumour  both  from 
pointing  externally,  and  bursting,  as  it  would  do  if  the 
purulent  matter  could  find  no  other  vent.  This  eva- 
cuation of  the  pus  from  the  nostril  is  not  very  com- 
mon. The  method  of  cure  consists  in  extracting  one 
of  the  dentes  molares  from  the  affected  side  ;  and  then 
perforating  through  the  socket  into  the  bony  cavity. 
A  mild  injection  may  afterward  be  employed  to 
cleanse  the  sinus  occasionally. 

Antrum  maxill.k.     See  Antrum  of  Highmore. 

Antrum  sia.silla.re.    See  Antrum  of  Highmore. 

Antrum  pylori.  A  concavity  of  the  stomach  ap- 
proaching the  pylorus. 

Anty'lion.  (From  Antyllus,  its  inventor.)  An 
astringent  application,  recommended  by  Paulus^Bgi- 
neta. 

A'NUS.  (Anus,  i.  masc.  quasi  onus;  as  carrying 
the  burden  of  the  bowels.) 

1.  The  fundament;  the  lower  extremity  of  the  great 
intestine,  named  the  rectum,  is  so  called  ;  and  its  office 
is  to  form  an  outlet  for  the  ficces.  The  anus  is  fur- 
nished with  muscles  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  viz.  tbe 
sphincter,  which  forms  a  broad  circular  band  of  fibres, 
and  keeps  it  habitually  closed,  and  the  levatores  ani, 
which  serve  to  dilate  and  draw  it  up  to  its  natural 
situation,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  fieces.  It  is  also 
surrounded,  as  well  as  the  Whole  of  the  neighbouring 
intestine,  with  muscular  fibres,  and  a  very  loose  sort 
of  cellular  substance.  The  anus  is  subject  to  various 
diseases,  especially  piles,  ulceration,  abscesses,  ex- 
crescences, prolapsus;  and  imperforation  in  new-born 
infants. 

2.  The  term  anus  is  also  applied  to  a  small  opening 
of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  whicn  leads  into 
the  fourth. 

[Fissure  of  the.  anus.  In  the  New-York  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  a  very  interesting  case  of  this 
malady  Is  related  by  the  patient  himself.  He  was  suc- 
cessfully operated  upon  by  Professor  Alexander  II.  Ste- 
wiis,  i\l.l).,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New- York.  The  fissure  was  on  one  side,  and  the 
incision  was  made  directly  upon  It  and  through  the 
sphincter.  The  relief  from  Ihe  most  agonizing  pain 
was  Immediate  and  permanent.  We  find  a  note  on  the 
subject  of  this  disease  in  the  Philadelphia  edition  of 
r'i  First  Lines  of  Hie  Practice  of  Surgery,  which 

We  quote. 

"  Baron  Buyer  has  recently  called  the  attention  of 
Surgeons  to  what  be  has  denominated  fissweof  ike 

Though  this  disease  was  noticed  by  A-'.tius,  it 
passed  unobserved  by  modern  surgeons  until  the  time 
of  Sabatier,  who  imperfectly  described  it.  Baron 
Boyer  has  met  with  many  cases  of  it,  and  it  is  now 
understood  by  all  the  surgeons  of  Paris,  where  it  issaid 
to  be  not  uncommon.  It  has  been  generally  Confounded 
with  ulcerated  piles,  blind  fistula,  or  other  diseases  of 
Ihe  rectum.  The  symptoms  it  occasions  have  been 
considered  Inexplicable  by  the  surgeon,  though  exceed- 
ingly distressing  to  the  patient.  Fissure  of  the  anus  is 
an  oblong  ulceration  of  the  extremity  of  the  tectum, 
78 
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just  where  the  mucous  membrane  joins  the  skin.  The 
ulceration  is  generally  a  little  above  the  anus,  so  thai 
it  is  not  easily  discovered,  unless  the  sides  of  the  rec- 
tum are  drawn  outwards,  and  the  gut  partially  everted. 
Moreover,  the  fissure  Is  superficial,  and  presents 
nothing  striking  to  the  eye,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  pass  unobserved.  Tbe  mucous  membrane  is 
more  red  than  natural  at  the  edges  of  the  ulcerated 
portion,  which  is  entirely  absorbed;  but  there  k 
nothing  unnatural  to  be  felt  with  the  fingers,  except 
a  very  remarkable  constriction,  which  accompanies,  or 
rather  precedes,  this  disease.  It  would  appear,  tha' 
this  constriction  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  malady, 
which  results  from  the  efforts  to  espel  hardened  faces 
through  the  contracted  passage.  The  introduction  of 
the  finger  causes  exquisite  pain." 

"Tire  first  symptom  of  the  disease,  is  pain  felt  in 
evacuating  the  rectum,  greatly  aggravated  by  costive 
nesg,  and  rendered  most  excruciating  by  the  hardness 
of  the  feces.  Hence  the  sufferer  is  led  to  use  injections 
and  mild  laxative  medicines.  In  the  commencement, 
the  pain  subsides  at  the  expiration  of  about  half  an 
hour:  in  its  progress,  the  paroxysms  lengthen  to  several 
hours'  duration,  and  the  patients  writhe  in  agony,  not 
knowing  what  position  to  put  themselves  in.  They 
sutler  least  in  bed,  and  remain  there  several  days  with- 
out leaving  it.  The  pain  has  accessions  without  any 
known  cause,  a:;d  often  ceases  in  the  same  manlier.  ' 
"I'he  pain  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  retention  Of 
excrementitious  matter  near  the  extremity  of  the  rec- 
tum, the  expulsion  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  con- 
striction of  the  sphincter  ani.  The  fa-ces  are,  some- 
times, streaked  with  a  line  of  blood,  especially  if  they 
be  hard;  but  this  is  not  always  tne  case:  sometimes 
there  is  a  discharge  per  anum  of  a  while  liquid  matter 
in  small  quantities;  this  is  what  would  be  expected 
from  an  inflamed  or  ulcerated  mucous  membrane,  but 
occasionally  the  ulceration  extends  to  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestine.'" 

"  These  symptoms  vary  in  different  patients.  In 
delicate  and  nervous  women,  a  variety  of  remote  symp- 
toms occur,  and  often  conceal  the  origin  of  the  primary 
complaint,  which  is  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the  rectum, 
ulceration  of  the  womb,  &.c." 

"  In  this  disease  there  are  two  distinct  occurrences: 
viz.  constriction  of  Ihe  anus,  and  ulceration  or  fissure. 
The  former  is  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Ulceration  with 
out  constriction,  as  we  every  day  see  in  fistula  in  ano, 
docs  not  occasion  so  severe  pain  as  is  felt  in  this  coin- 
plaint.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint, if  it  be  slight,  it  wili  sometimes  yield  to  laxative 
medicines  and  the  application  of  letches  to  the  peri 
meum.  But  these  means  are  not  generally  sufficient 
It  is  then  necessary  to  divide  with  the  Knife  the  whole 
of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  that  if  possible,  immediately 
at  the  seat  of  the  fissure.  The  incision  should  be  at 
least  one-third  of  an  inch  deep,  especially  near  the 
I  Ihe  anus,  and  an  inch  long.  After  the  ope- 
ration, or  at  any  rate,  before  cicatrization  begins,  a 
tent  is  to  lie  introduced  and  kept  in  'he  rectum,  with- 
out which  the  operation  would  be  unsuccessful 
When  the  fissure  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  anus,  as 
the  sphincter  could  not  be  safely  divided  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  is  best  to  cut  towards  the  coccyx.  After  the 
cure  the  rectum  is  found  more  ample  than  before.' '  A.] 
Anus,  artificial.  An  accidental  opening  in  the 
parietesof  the  abdomen,  to  which  opening  some  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  leads,  and  through  which  the  farces 
are  either  wholly  or  in  part  discharged.  When  stran- 
gulated hernia  occurs,  in  which  the  intestine  issimph 
lunched,  and  this  event  is  unknown;  when  it  has  not 
been  relieved  by  the  usual  means;  or  when  the  ne- 
cessary operation  lias  not  been  practised  in  time;  the 
protruded  part  becomes  gangrenous,  and  the  fa-ccs 
escape.  But  if  the  patient  should  be  at  last  operated 
upon,  bis  fteoes  are  discharged  through  the  wound,  and 
the  iutestm.es  are  more  easily  emptied.  In  both  cases 
the  excrement  continues  to  be  discharged  from  the  ar- 
tificial opening.  In  this  way  an  artificial  anus  is 
formed,  through  which  the  excrement  is  evacuated 
during  life. 

Any'drion.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ix^uip,  water;  so 
called,  because  they  who  eat  of  it  become  thirsty.)  A 
species  of  night-shade,  according  to  Blancard. 

Anypbu'tbynus.  (From  a,  neg.  and  v-tvOvvos 
blameablo.)  Hippocrates,  ill  his  Precepts,  uses  this 
word  to  signify  an  accidental  event,  Which  cannot  bo 
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charged  on  the  physician,  and  for  w. 
countable. 

AO  K'l'A.     (.lorta,  a.  f.;  from  nijp,  air,  111 
to  keep:  so  called  because  the  ancients  sup] 
only  air  was  contained  In  it.)    The  greal 
the  body,  which  arises  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 

heart,   limns  a  curvature   in  tile  Chest,  and 
into  the  abdomen.    See  ./. 

Ai'alacui'sk    oai.i.is.      (From  (iruW.-co,   10    repel; 

because  it  is  supposed  to  repel  infection.) 

APARI'NE.  (From  otvrj,a  file;  because  its  bark  is 
rough,  aaii  rasps  like  a  tile.)    Goose  g  ass.    See  <• 

Aparthro  sis.     (From  aito  and  -ipCpov,  a  joint.) 
Articulation. 
APATITE!.    A  phosphate  of  lime  mineral,  of  a 

white  wine    yellow,  green  ami  red  colour, 
primitive  racks  in  Cornwall  and  Devon; 

[There  are  several  varieties  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  first  variety  (apatite)  yielded  klaproth, 
lime  55.00,  phosphoric  acid,  4.3.00. 

Its  solubility  in  acids,  and   interior  hai 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  thechrysoberil,  tourm; 
topaz,  chrysolite,  beryl,  emerald,  and  some  vavn 
quartz:  all  of  which  it  more  or  less  resembles, 
dally  the  emerald,  berr,.,  and  chrysolite.     From 
Donate  of  lime  it  differs  by  its  greater  hardness 
want  of  effervescence  in  acids;  and  it  does  not,  li 
filiate  of  lime,  when  its  powder  is  thrown  into  warm 
sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  gas  capable  of  corroding 
unless  from  the  accidental  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  that  salt.     The  variety  of  phosphate  of  lime,  called 
apatite,    usually   in  crystals,    sometimes   presents    u 
low  six-sided  prism,  the  primitive  form. 

The  same  gangure,  which  contains  the  crystals,  often 
embraces  grains  or  small  granular  masses,  having  a 
crystalline  structure,  but  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  a 
regular  form.  The  apatite  oicurs  in  veins,  or  is  dis- 
seminated in  granite,  gneiss,  or  other  primitive  rocks. 
It  is  associated  with  quartz,  feldspar,  lluate  of  lime, 
garnets,  the  oxydes  of  iron,  tin,  &c. 

Apatite  has  been  tbund  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New- York;  also  in  the  Stales  of  Connecticut  ami 
Maine.— CI.  Mi*.    A.] 

APE'LLA.    (Front «,  priv.  and  petfts,  skin.)  Short- 
of  the  prepuce.     Galen  gives  this  name  to  ail 
whose   prepuce,  either  through  disease,  section,  or 
otherwise,  will  not  cover  the  glans. 

APE'PSIA.  [Aprpsta,  a  f.  Arti^ia ;  from  a,  priv. 
and  vcTtruj.  to  digest.)     Indigestion.     See  Dyspepsia. 

Ape  rilns  palpebrarum  recti's.  See  Levator 
palp*  Ort/1  superioris. 

APERIENT,  (.iperiens;  from  aperio,  to  open.) 
1.  That  Which  gently  opens  the  bowels. 

2.  Applied  also  to  muscles,  the  olfke  of  which  is  to 
open  parts  ;  as  the  levator  palpebra;  superioris,  Which 
is  called,  in  some  anatomical  works,  aperieus  pal| 

Apeiu  staton.     See  Aperistatus. 

Aperi  status.  (From  a,  neg.  and  fftois-W'i,  to  sur- 
round.) .iprristaton.  An  epithet  used  by  Galen,  of 
an  ulcer  which  is  not  dangerous,  nor  surrounded  by 
inflammation. 

Are  Ri'iR  oci'L'l.     See  I.ceatorpalpebroz  superioris. 

APETA  MIS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pctalum,  a  petal.) 
Without  a  petal  or  corol. 

Apetal.e  plants.  Plants  without  petals.  The 
name  of  a  division  of  plants  in  most  systems  of  botany. 

Apeutuy  s.MENis.  (From  airo  and  ivQvs,  straight.) 
A  name  formerly  given  to  the  intestinum  rectum,  or 
straight  gut. 

APEX.  1.  Theextremity  of  a  part ;  as  the  apex  of 
the  tongue,  apex  of  the  nose,  &c. 

2.  The  extremity  of  a  leaf,  apex  folii. 

3.  The  antlicra  of  a  flower  of  Tourucfort,  Eivlnus, 
and  Ray. 

Apiiani'smus  (From  atpavi^a),  to  remove  from  the 
sight.)     The  removal,  or  gradual  decay,  of  a  disorder. 

APHANTTE.  The  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  a  rock 
apparently  homogeneous,  but  really  compound,  in 
which  ainphibole  is  the  predominant  principle. 

APH^E  RESIS.  (From  atbaiptta,  to  remove.)  This 
term  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  schools  of  surgery, 
to  signify  that  part  of  the  art  which  consists  in  taking 
nti'ariy  diseased  or  preternatural  part  of  the  body. 

APHELXIA.  (.'Jpheliia,  it.  f . ;  from  a^iXicoj, 
el/straho  to  separate  or  abstract.)    Revery.    A  genus 


APH 

in  Gnotl's  classification  constituted   By 

I  of  mind.     Se 

Aphi  i  om  oiro,  ami  c^ui,  to  bull.)     A 

decoction. 

A  PHESIs.  (From  aQinut,  to  remit.)  The  remis- 
.i  disorder. 

APHtsTs'sts.  (From  a<pt?iipt,  to  draw  from.)  An 
abscess. 

.  tphli  ( 'n"  which  burns  without  flai 

A  phodos.  (From  alto,  and  oSos,  departure.)  Ex- 
element.    The  dejection  of  the  bod} . 

APHO'NIA.  (Aywim  ;  from  a,  priv.  mid  ySw>»;.  the 
voire. i  .\  suppression  of  the  voice,  without  either 
syncope  or  coma.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
,  and  oiiler  Dyseinesia>}  cfCullen. 

1.   When  It  takes  place  from  a  turn I  th    fauces, 

or  about  the  glottis,  it  is  termed 
'j.  When  from  a  disease  of  the  trachea,  aphonia 

ilis. 
:i.  And  v,  hen  from  a  paralysis,  or  want  of  nervous 

atonica. 
VPHOKIA.     (.  tphoria,  a-,  f . ;  from  n,  negative,  and 
mess.     Then::.: 

.  Good's  new  classification.    See  jfoso 

A'PHORISI  '"•«,'  from  aQoptZta,  to  dis 

tingulsh  )    A  maxim,  or  principle,  comprehend)  d  in  a 

APHRITE.  F.artli  foam.  A  carbonate  of  lime 
usually  found  in  calcareous  veins  at  Gera  in  Misnia  and 
Thuringta. 

[APHRIZITE.  A  variety  of  schorl,  sometimes  in 
nine-sided  prisms,  terminated  at  one  extremity  by  three 
laces,  and  at  the  other  by  six,  of  Which  three  are 
larger  than  the  Others,  and  stand  on  those  three  lateral 
edges  of  the  prism,  each  of  which  contains  an  angle 
of  130°.— O.  Min.    A] 

APHRODI'SIA.  (From  Adpodtrn,  Venus.)  An 
immoderate  desire  of venery. 

APHRODISIAC  [Jlphrodisiacus ;  from  aippooccia. 
venery.)     Thai  which  excites  a  desire  lor  venery. 

Apkrodisia'sticon.  (From  n^poc,  froth.)  A  troch 
so  called  by  Galen,  because  it  was  given  In  dysenteries, 
where  the  stools  were  froth] . 

Apiiropi'sii  s  morbus.  (From  A.<ppaSiTrj,  Venus.) 
The  venereal  dis 

APHTHA.  {Aphtha,  a.  f.  A^Sai ;  from  asroi,  to 
inflame.)    The  thrush.    Frog,  or  sore  mouth. 

n  m"  Sauvages.  i'l:  era  serpentia  oris,  Cti 
spreading  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  of  Celsus. 
oris,  .ileolu.  VesUvlm gingivaruvt.  .Icacos.  Aphtha 
A  disease  ranked  by  Cullen  iii  Ihe  class 
Pyrexia!,  order  Exanthemata.  Children  are  very  sub- 
ject to  it.  It  appears  in  small,  white  ulcers  upon  the 
.  niis,  and  around  the  mouth  and  palare, 
resembling  small  particles  of  curdled  milk.     When  the 

mild,  II  is  confined  to  these  parts  ;  but  when 
it  is  violent  and  of  long  standing,  it  is  apt  to  extend 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
the  mouth  down  to  the  anus;  and  so  to  excite  severe 
purgings,  flatulencies,  ami  other  disagreeable  symp- 

he  disease  when  recent  and  confined  to  the 
month,  may  In  general  be  easily  removed:  but  when 
of  long  standing,  and  extending  down  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  it  very  frequently  proves  fata!. 

The  thrush  sometimes  occurs  as  a  chronic  disease, 
both  in  warm  climates  and  in  those  northern  countries 
where  the  cold  Is  combined  with  a  con 
degree  of  moisture,  or  where:  the  soil  is  of  a  very 
marshy  nature.  It  may,  in  some  cases,  be  considered 
as  an  Idiopathic  affection  ;  but  it  is  more  Usually  symp- 
tomatic. It  shows  itself,  at  first,  by  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation, or  burning  heat  in  the  Stomach,  which  comes  on 
by  slow  degrees,  and  increases  gradually  in  violence. 
After  some  lime,  small  pimples,  of  about  the  size  of  a 

I,  show  themselves  on  the  tip  and  edges  of  the 
tongue;  and  these,  at  length,  spread  over  the  whole 
Inside  of  the  mouth,  and  occasion  such  a  tenderness 
and  rawness,  that  the  patient  cannot  take  any  food  of 
a  solid  nature  ;  neither  can  he  receive  any  vinous  or 
spirituous  liquor  into  his  mouth,  without  meat  pun- 
gency and  pain  being  excited;  little  febrile  heat  attends 
but  there  is  a  dry  skin,  pale  countenance,  small  pulse, 
and  cold  extremities.  These  symptoms  will  probably 
continue  for  some  weeks,  the  general  health  being 
better  and  sometimes  worse,  ami  then   (he 

.  ill  be  attacked  w«h  acrid  eructations,   oi 
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R'V?rC  purging.*,  which  greatly  exhttu  I 

Rnd  produce  considerable  emaciation  of  the  whole 

body.    After  a  little  time,  these  symptoms  cease,  and 

he  again  enjoys  better  health  ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 

acrid  matter  shows  ilsolf  once  more  in  the  mouth,  with 

greater  virulence  than  before,  and   makes  frequent 

translations  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  so  from 

to  the  mouth  again,  until,  at  last,  the  patient  is 

reduced   to  a  perfect  skeleton.     Elderly  people,   and 

persons  with  a  shattered  constitution,  are  most  liable 

attacks.    The  treatment  of  the  thrush  in  children 

a  srally  to  be  begun  with  the  exhibition  of  a  gentle 

tic:  then  clear  tiie  bowels,  if  confined,  by  rhubarb 

and  magnesia,  castor  oil,  or  other  mild  aperients ;  or 

sometimes  in  gross,  torpid  habits  by  a  dose  of  calomel. 

In  general  the  prevalence  of  acid  in  the  prims  vis 

appears  to   lead   to  the  complaint;   whence   antacid 

edies  prove  beneficial  in  its  progress:  when  the 

patient  is  costive,  giving  the  preference  to  magnesia  ; 

When   relaxed,  to  chalk,   which  may  be  son 

d  With  aromatlcs,  the  mild  vegetable  astringents, 
or  even  a  little  opium,  if  the  diarrhoea  be  urgent 
Where  the  child  is  very  weak,  and  the  aphtha:  of  a 
dark  colour,  the  decoction  of  bark  or  other  tonics  must 
ad  recourse  to.  The  separation  of  the  sloughs  and 
healing  of  the  ulcers  may  be  promoted  by  washing  the 
mouth  occasionally  with  the  honey  of  borax,  diluted 
With  two  or  three  parts  of  rose  water ;  or  where  they 
are  of  a  dark  colour,  by  the  decoction  of  bark,  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid.  The  diet  should  be  li^ht 
and  nutritious,  especially  where  there  is  much  debility. 
As  the  complaint  is  subsiding,  particular  attention  is 
required  to  obviate  the  bowels  becoming  confined.  In 
the  chronic  aphtha:  affecting  grown  persons,  pretty 
much  the  same  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued  : 
besides  which,  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
and  other  diaphoretics,  assisted  by  the  occasional  use 
of  the  warm  bath,  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin,  par- 
ticularly iu  a  damp  cold  climate,  &c.  appear  to  be 
beneficial. 

APHYLLUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  <pv\\ov,  a  leaf.) 
Leafless.  A  term  applied  to  parts  of  plants  which  arc 
so  conditioned  when  similar  parts  of  other  plants  have 
leaves.  Thus  a  stem  is  said  to  be  aphyllous  when  it  is 
altogether  void  of  leaves.  Linnams  uses  the  term 
nudus.  Examples  are  found  in  Cuscuta  Europaa, 
dodder;  Asphodelus  fistulosus,  &c. 

Aphyll.e  plant*.  Aphyllous  plants,  or  plants 
without  leaves.  Some  plants  being  entirely  devoid  of 
leaves,  are  naturally  arranged  under  one  head,  to 
which  this  name  is  given. 

ATIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects  in  the  Lin- 
n.-can  system.    The  bee. 

Apis  mkllifica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
honey-bee.  It  was  formerly  dried  and  powdered,  and 
thus  given  internally  as  a  diuretic.  It  is  to  the  industry 
of  this  little  animal  that  we  are  indebted  for  honey  anil 
Wax.  See  Mel  and  Cera.  The  venom  of  the  bee, 
according  to  Fontana,  bears  n  close  resemblance  to 
thai  Of  the  viper.  It  is  contained  in  a  small  vesicle, 
and  lias  a  hot  acrid  taste  like  that  of  tiie  scorpion. 

AT1IJM.     (Apium,  i.  n. ;  froraiprio;,  Dorici,  oirjoj, 

mild  :  or  from  apes,  bees  ;  because  they  are  fond  of  it.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  iu  the  Linnsan  sy.-- 

cem.    Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb  smallage. 

i  salens. 
APIUM  hiiaveoi.ens.     The  systematic  name  tor  the 
apium  of  ihe  pharmacopoeias.    Apium— foliolis  cau- 
unis,  cunciformibus,  umbcllis,  sessilibus,  of  Linnaeus. 
Smallage     The  root,  seeds,  and  fresh  plant,  are  ape- 
rient and  carminative. 
Afium  HORTLNSfc.    See  Apium  petroselinum. 
APIUM   PETR08BMNITM       The  systematic  name  for 
\h?.  petroselinum  Ofthfl  pharmacopoeias.    Petroselinum 

1  f,i,rl:iisf.  Common  parsley.  Apium 
—foliis  can/iris  tincariuus,  involuceUis  minutis,  of 
Lfnnams.    Both  toe  roots  and  seeds  of  this  plant  were 

formerly  directed  by  the  London  College  tor dicinal 

use,  and  the  root  'is  still  retained  in  the  Edinburgh 
copoela:  the  former  have  a  sweetish  laste, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  warmth  or  flavour. some- 
what resembling  that  of  carrot;  the  latter  are  iu  taste 
Warmer  and  more  aromatic  than  any  other  partof  the 

plant,  and  manifest  considerable  bitterness.    1 

are  said  to  be  apcriont  and  diuretic,  and  have  been 

employed  in  nephritic  pains  and  obstructions  of  urine. 

8(1 


The  seeds  possess  aromatic  and  carminative  powers 
seldom  prescribed. 
[APLOME  of  Haiiy,  Brochant,  Brogniart.  This 
very  rare  mineral  has  been  observed  only  in  dodecae- 
drons  with  rhombic  faces,  marked  by  stria.-,  parallel  to 
the  shorter  diagonals.  Thisdodecaedron  issupposed  to 
lie  derived  from  a  cube  by  one  of  the  most  simple  laws 
ot  decrement :  viz.  that  of  a  single  range  of  particles 
parallel  to  all  the  edges  of  a  cube.  Hence  its  name 
from  the  Greek  A.;i\ooc,  simple. 

The  Aplome  gives  (ire  with  steel,  and  feebly  scratches 
quartz.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3.44.  Its  fracture  i:i 
some  palls  is  uneven  and  nearly  dull ;  while  in  others 
it  is  shining  and  slightly  conchoidal.  Its  colour  is 
usually  a  deep  brown,  sometimes  yellowish  green. 
It  is  usually  opaque,  but  the  small  crystals  often  trans 
mit  an  orange-coloured  light. 

It  is  fusible  by  the  blow-pipe  into  a  blackish  gits.  I; 
is  composed  of  silex,  40.0,  alumine  20.0,  lime  14  j. 
oxyde  of  iron  14.3,  manganese  2.0,  ferruginous  silex 
2.0 ;  =  93.00. 

It  differs  from  the  garnet  in  the  direction  of  its  stria; 
and  its  inferior  specific  gravity.  It  has  been  found  in 
Siiieria  and  Saxony. — CI.  Min.    A.] 

API.ON.iE.  A  deep  orange-brown  mineral,  mostly 
considered  to  he  a  variety  of  the  garnet. 

APNEU'STIA.     (From   a,  and  ti/£«,  to  breathe.') 
A  defect  or  difficulty  of  respiration,  such  as  happens  in 
a  cold,  &c.     Focsius. 
Apnie.v'.    The  same. — Galen. 
Apocapni'smus.     (From  avo,  and  ica-mus,  smoke.) 
A  fumigation. 

Apocaliia'rsis.  (From  atro,  and  xaOaipw,  to  purge.; 
An  evacuation  of  humours.  A  discharge  downwards, 
and  sometimes  applied,  with  little  discrimination,  to 
vomiting. 

Apocaulize'sis.  (From  airoxavXliw,  to  break  trans 
versely.)     A  transverse  fracture. — Hippocrates. 

APOCEXO'SIS.  (From  a-ro,  and  kzvou,  to  evacu- 
ate.)    1.  A  flow  or  evacuation  of  any  humour. 

2.  The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  J.ocales  of 
Cullen,  which  embraces  diseases  characterized  by  a 
superabundant  flux  of  blood,  or  other  fluid,  without 
pyrexia. 

Apocope.  (From  aro,  and  kottio,  to  cut  from.) 
Abscission,  or  the  removal  of  a  part  by  cutting  it  off. 

Apo'crisis.  (From  alto,  and  kcivo),  to  secrete 
from.)  A  secretion  of  superabundant  humours. — 
Hippocrates. 
Apocrl'sticon.  See  Apocrusiinum. 
Apocru'stinum.  (From  a-noKcovui,  to  repel.)  Apo 
crusticon.  An  astringent  or  repellent  medicine.— 
Galen. 

Apocye'sis.  (From  otto,  and  kvw,  to  bring  forth.) 
Parturition,  or  tiie  bringing  forth  of  a  child. —  Galen. 

Apodacry'tica.     (From  u:ro,  and  Saxpv,  a  tear) 
Medicines  which,   by  exciting  tears,  remove  super- 
fluous humours  from  the  eyes,  as  onions  fee. — Pliny. 
Apooed'sis.     See  Ageustia 
Apogeu'stia.    See  Ageustia. 

Apooinomb'sis.  (.From  aTToytvo^ac,  to  be  absent.) 
The  remission  or  absence  of  a  disease. — Hippocrates. 

Apoglauco'sis.  (From  a-o,  and  >,Wkos,  sky- 
coloured  ;  so  called  because  of  its  bluish  appearance.) 
Bee  Glai 

Apo  OOnum.  (From  a-jo,  and  ytvopai,  to  beget.}  A 
living  foetus  in  the  womb. — Hippo, ,-, 

Apolepsis.  (From  am,  and  XapCavu,  to  take 
from.)  An  interception,  suppression,  or  retention  of 
mine,  or  any  other  natural  evacuation.— Hippo 
crates. 

Aponxo'sis.  (From  ano,  and  hvov,  flax  )  The 
method  of  curing  a  fistula,  according  to  .E-ineta,  bv 
the  application  of  raw  flax. 

Aro  lysis.  (From  avo,  and  Xvui,  to  release.)  The 
solution  or  termination  of  a  disease.  The  removal  of 
a  bandage. —  Erotianus. 

APOMA'GMA.  (Prom  hto,  and  parrui,  to  cleanse 
from.i  Any  thing  used  io  cleanse  and  wipe  awaj 
hlth  from  sores,  as  sponge,  Scc.—Hippvcra 

ApoMATin:  m\.    (Prom  oiro,  ncg.  and  jmy(Wu>,  tt 
learn.)     Hippocrates  expresses,  by  this  term,  a  forget 
1  all  thai  lias  been  learnt. 

>  ELI.     il-'rom  c,7:o,  from,  and  ptXi,  honey.)     Ar 
OXymcl,  01  decoction,  made  with  honey. 

APO>i  EURO  SIS  (From otto, and  m>p»,a  nerve- 
from  an  erroneous  supposition  of  the  ancients,  that  k 
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««  formed  by  the  expansion  of  a  nerve.)    A  lendi* 
uourt  expansion.     See  Muscle. 

AVO'NI  A.  (From  n,  priv.  ami  rroros,  pain.)  Free- 
dom from  pain. 

Apomtro'sis.  (From  «jro;  and  virpoKi nUreO  The 
sprinkling  an  ulcei  over  with  nitre. 

Apopali.k'sis.  (From  airo-«.\,\a>,  to  throw  off 
hastily;)  An  abortion,  or  premature  expulsion  of  a 
fuetus. — Ilippoi 

Avopai.sis.     See  Apopallcsis. 

Apopeda'sis.  (From  axo,  and  nij&jw,  to  jump 
from.)     A  luxation. 

APOPHLEGMA'SIA.        From      - 
ohlegm.)    A  discharge  of  phlegm  or  mucus. 

APOPHLEGMA'TIC.      (Apophli 
Biro,    and    0Xcv(iu,    phlegm.)      Apephlegmatiittntiu  : 
Apophlegmatizonta.     1.  Medicines  which 
Be  action  of  mucus  from  the  mouth  and  " 

•X.  Masttcatories. 

3.  Errhiues. 

Apopulkgm  atizantia      See  Apophle^malic. 

Apophlkgmatizonta.    See  Jtpopklegmalie. 

Apophha'iis.  (From gto,  and  dpaffau,  to  interrupt.) 
A  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Apopiitiia'rma.  (From  qto,  and  cjt'Jcinio,  to  cor- 
rupt.)    A  medicine  to  procure  abortion. 

Apophthe 'gma.  'From  axocyOc)  yopai,  to  speak 
eloquently.)     A  short  maxim,  or  axiom  ;  a  rule. 

Ai-o 'phtiiora.  (From  a-oqidcipn),  to  be  abortive.) 
An  abortion. 

Apopiiv'ades.  The  ramifications  of  the-  veins  and 
arteries. — Hippi 

Afo'phyas.  (From  airo^uw,  to  proceed  from.'; 
Any  thing  which  grows  or  adheres  to  another,  as  a 
wart  to  the  iii  i 

APOPHYLL1TE.  IchthvophthalmiU.  Fish-eye 
stone.  A  mineral  composed  of  silex,  potassa,  and 
water,  found  in  the  iron  mine  of  Utoe,  in  Sweden. 

[This  mineral  occurs  in  laminated  masses,  or  in 
regular  crystals,  having  a  strong,  and  peculiar  externa! 
lustre,  which  is  intermediate  between  vitreous  and 
pearly.  When  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp  it  exfo- 
liates. Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  with  some  diffi- 
culty into  a  white  enamel.  Its  fragments,  placed  in 
cold  nitric  acid,  are  gradually  converted  into  a  whitish, 
flaky  substance.  Its  powder  forms  a  jelly  in  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid.  It  contains  siltx  51,  lime  28,  potash  4. 
water  17.  It  is  lighter  and  harder  than  sulphate  of 
harytes,  but  much  less  hard  than  adularia,  botli  of 
which  it  may  resemble. — (./.  Min.    A.J 

APOPHYSIS.  (From  a-zo$vu,  to  proci 
1.  In  anatomy.  Appendix;  Probole,  keptu, 
ccssus ;  Productio ;  Prtjcctura;  Protiiber, 
process,  projection,  or  protuberance  of  a  b  in 
a  plain  surface;  as  the  nasal  apophysis  of  the  frontal 
bone,  fcc. 

2.  In  botany,  this  word  is  applied  to  a  fleshy  tuber- 
cle under  the  basis  of  the  capsule  or  dry  fruit  adher- 
ing to  the  frondose  mosses. 

Apople'cta  vena.  A  name  formerly  applied  In  the 
internal  jugular  vein;  so  called  because  in  ap  iplcxies 
it  appears  full  and  turgid. — Bartholin. 

APOPLECTIC.  (From  a-o-\ij\ia,  an  apoplexy.) 
Belonging  to  an  apoplexy. 

APOPLEXY.  {Apoplexy,  a.  t.\  from  a-ro,  and 
vXrjcrcu),  to  strike  or  knock  down ;  because  persons, 
when  seized  with  this  disease,  fall  down  suddenly.) 
A  sudden  abolition,  in  some  degree,  of  the  powers  of 
sense  and  motion,  the  patient  lying  in  a  sleep-like 
state;  the  action  of  the  heart  remaining,  as  well  as 
the  respiration,  often  with  a  stertorous  noise.  Cullen 
arranses  it  in  the  class  Jfeurosc,  and  order  Comata  : 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  a  congestion  of  blood, 
it  is  termed  Apoplexia  sanguined. 

2.  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  serum,  as  in  per- 
sons of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temperament,  Apoplexia 
serosa. 

3.  If  it  arise  from  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  it  is  called  Apoplexia  hydrocephalica.  See  Hy- 
drocephalus. 

4.  If  from  a  wound,  Apoplexia.  traumatica. 

5.  If  from  poisons,  Apoplexia  venenata. 

G.  If  from   the  action  of  suffocating  exhalations, 

Apoplexia  suffocata. 
7.  If  from  passions  of  the  mind,  ApopUxia  mentalis 
if.  And  when  it  is  joined  with  catalepsy,  ApopUxia 

catalev'.ica. 
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Apoplexy  makes  its  attack  chiefly  at  an  advanced 
period  oi  life;  and  most  usually  on  those  who  are  ofa 
corpulent  habit,  with  a  short  neck, and  large  head; 

and  who  lead  an  inactive  life,  make  use  of  a  full  diet, 
or  drink  to  excess.  The  immediate  cause  of  apoplexy, 
is  a  compression  of  the  brain,  produced  either  by  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and 
distending  them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  compress  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain;  or  by  an  effusion  of 
blood  from  the  red  vessels,  or  of  serum  from  the  cxiia- 
lants;  which  fluids  are  accumulated  in  such  a  pun 
o  occasion  compression,  These  states,  of 
.  ion  and  of  effusion,  may  be  brougb 
whatever  increases  the  afflux,  and  impetus  of  tii 
blood  in  the  ail.  id  ;  such  as  \  iol 

of  passion,  great  exertions  of  muscular  strengtl 

in   voneiy,  stooping  down   for  any 
length  of  time,  w<  aring  any  thing  too  tight  aboul  tfte 

neck,  overloading  the  stomach,  long  exposun .  > 

cessive  cold,  or  a  vertical  sun,  the  sudden  sup 

of  any  long-accustomi  d  evacuation,  the  application  of 

the  fumes  of  certain  narcotic  and  metallic  sul 

such  as  opium,  alkohol,  charcoal,  mercury,  &x.  and 

by  blows,  wounds,    and   other   external   injuries:    in 

short,  apoplexy  may  be  produced  by  whale. 

mines  too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  pre 

vents  its  free  return  from  that  organ. 

The  young,  and  those  of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  are 
most  liable  to  attacks  of  the  sanguineous  apoplexy ; 
and  those  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  who  are 
much  advanced  in  life,  to  the  serous.  Apoplexy  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  headache,  giddiness,  dimness 
of  sight,  lo.-s  of  memory,  faltering  of  the  to 
speaking,  numbness  in  the  extremities,  diowsiness, 
stupor,  anil  nightmare,  all  denoting  an  affection 
of  the  brain ;  but  it  more  usually  happens  thai, 
without  much  previous  indisposition,  the  person  falls 
down  suddenly,  the  countenance  becomes  florid,  the 
face  appeals  swelled  and  pulled  up,  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  particularly  of  the  neck  and  temples,  seem  tur 
gid  and  distended  with  blood;  the  eyes  are  prominent 
and  fixed,  the  hi  lathing  is  difficult  and  performed  with 
a  snorting  noise,  and  the  pulse  is  strong  and  full 
Although  the  whole  body  is  affected  With  the  loss  of 
l  motion,  it  nevertheless  takes  place  often 
more  upon  one  side  than  the  other,  which  is  called 
hemiplegia,  and  in  this  case,  the  side  least  affected 
with  palsy  is  somewhat  convulsed. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  event,  we  must  he 
guided  by  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  lit  is 
of  long  duration,  the  respiration  laborious  and  sterto- 
rous, ami  the  person  much  advanced  in  years,  the  dis- 
ease, in  all  probability,  will  terminate  fatally.  In 
some  cases,  it  goes  off' entirely ;  but  it  more  frequently 
leaves  a  state  of  mental  imbecility  behind  it,  or  termi- 
nates in  a  hemiplegia,  or  in  death.  Even  when  an 
attack  is  recovered  from,  it  most  frequently  returns 
again,  after  a  short  period  of  time,  and  in  the  end 
proves  fatal.  In  dissections  of  apoplexy,  blood  is  often 
found  effused  on  the  surface  and  in  the  cavities  of  ..;<- 
brain;  and  in  other  instances,  a  turgidity  and  disten- 
tion of  t!i  are  to  be  observed.  In  some 
.ins  have  been  found  attached  to  different 
parts  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  in  others,  no 
traces  of  any  real  affection  of  it  could  he  observed, 

(Jn  an  attack  of  sanguineous  apoplexy,  all  compres- 
sion should  be  removed  from  the  neck,  the  patient  iaid 
with  his  head  a  good  deal  raised,  and  a  free  admission 
of  cool  air  allowed.  Then  blood  should  be  taken 
freely  from  the  arm  or  the  temporal  artery,  or  the  jugu- 
lar vein;  which  it  may  be  sometimes  neC| 
repea',  if  the  symptoms  continue,  and  the  pa 
still  plethoric;  or  it'  blood  can  less  be  spared,  cupping 
or  leeches  may  lessen  the  congestion  in  the  brain. 
The  next  obji  cl  should  be  thoroughly  to  evacuate  the 
bowels  by  some  active  purgative,  as  calomel  joined 
with  jalap,  or  with  extract  of  colocynth,  or  followed 
by  infusion  of  Minna  and  some  neutral  salt,  with  a  lit 
tie  tartarized  antimony  or  tincture  of  jalap  repeated 
every  two  hours  till  it  operates;  or  a  draught  of  tinc- 
ture'of  senna  and  wine  of  aloes,  where  the  bowels  arc 
verv  torpid,  may  answer  the  purpose.  Stimu.ant 
clysters  will  also  be  proper,  particularly  if  the  patient 
cannot  swallow,  as  common  salt  and  syrup  ot  buck- 
thorn, with  a  proper  quantity  of  gruel,  infusion  of 
senna  or  infusion  of  colocynth  :  or  a  turpentine  clyster 
in  elderly  torpid  habits.     Cold  should  then  be  upplicd 
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assiduously  .o  the  scalp,  the  hair  being  previously 
shaved,  and  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck ;  and 
diaphoretic  medicines  may  be  exhibited,  avoiding, 
however,  those  which  contain  opium.  Sinapisms  to  the 
feet  may  also  be  useful,  particularly  if  these  are  cold. 
If  under  these  means,  tht  sensibility  does  not  gradually 
return,  some  of  the  gentle  diffusible  stimulants  will  be 
prnner,  as  ammonia,  mustard,  a:ther,  camphor,  &c. : 
and  at  this  period,  a  blister  to  the  scalp  may  come  in 
aid.  By  some  practitioners  emetics  are  recommended, 
but  their  use  is  hazardous,  especially  if  sufficient 
evacuations  be  not  premised:  and  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  sternutatories.  In  the  serous  form  of  the 
disease,  general  bleeding  is  inadmissible,  and  even 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood  should  be  very  spa- 
ringly made;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  espe- 
cially by  aloetic  or  mercurial  formula?,  but  not  pro- 
curing profuse  discharges;  and  the  other  secretions 
maintained,  especially  by  the  use  of  the  dlfiUSIDte 
stimulants  already  mentioned;  blisters  to  the  head, 
and  errhines  may  be  here  also  useful.  When  apo- 
plectic symptoms  have  been  occasioned  by  opium,  or 
other  narcotics,  the  timely  discharge  of  this  by  an 
active  emetic  will  be  the  most  important  measure; 
but  in  a  plethoric  habit,  bleeding  should  be  premised  ; 
subsequently  various  stimulants  may  be  employed,  as 
ammonia,  vinegar,  &c.  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
determination  to  the  surface,  and  rousing  the  patient 
from  his  torpid  state.  The  prevention  ot  the  san- 
guineous form  of  the  disease  will  be  best  attempted 
by  abstemiousness,  regular  moderate  exercise,  and 
keeping  up  the  evacuations  ;  an  issue  or  seton  may 
also  be  useful ;  but  under  urgent  circumstances,  blced- 
in«,  especially  topical,  must  be  resorted  to.  In  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits,  a  more  nutritious  diet  will  be 
proper.  ..      .    ,      . 

AI'OPNI'XIS.  (From  arornyu),  to  sufiocstc.)  A 
suffocation. — Mosckion. 

AI'OPSOPHE'SIS.  (From  otto,  and  xfjoQtw,  to  emit 
wind.*  The  emission  of  wind  by  the  anus  or  uterus, 
according  to  Hippocrates. 

APOPSY'CHIA.  (From  uiro,  from,  and  UVu^i  tl,e 
mind.)  The  highest  degree  of  deliquium,  or  fainting, 
according  to  Galen. 

APO'PTOSIS.  (From  oirorcTrro),  to  fall  dow  n.)  A 
prolapsus,  or  falling  down  of  any  part  through  relaxa- 
tion.— Krotian. 

Aporb'xis.  (From  ano,  and  optyia,  to  stretch  out.) 
A  play  with  balls,  in  the  gymnastic  exercises. 

Apo'riv.  (From  a,  priv.  and  -onof,  a  duct.)  Rest- 
lessness, uneasiness,  occasioned  by  the  interruption  ot 
perspiration,  or  any  stoppage  of  the  natural  secretions. 
Aporrhi'psis.  (From  aTro/JpWeo,  to  cast  off.) 
Hippocrates  used  this  word  to  signify  that  kind  ot 
insanity  where  the  patient  tears  off  his  clothes,  and 
casts  them  from  him. 

Aposceparni'suus.  (From  a-o,  from,  and  oKtitap- 
„rw,  to  strike  with  a  hatchet.)  ticasciatio.  A  spe- 
cies of  fracture,  when  part  ot  a  bone  is  chipped  ofl.- 

Aposohx'HB.  (From  oko,  and  ««§<■>,  to  scarify.) 
Aposchasmus.    A  scarification.    Venesection.— Hip- 

V°\  \POSErEDINE.  The  products  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  cheese  have  been  examined  by  M.  Bracconnot, 
who  has  shown  that  the  substance,  ended  by  I  roust 
caseous  oxide,  has  no  claim  to  such  a  title,  and  pro- 
poses to  call  it  Aposcpcdinc,  from  a-o,  anu  mjrctimv, 
result  of  putrefaction).  To  obtain  tins  substance, 
the  curd  of  skim-milk,  spontaneously  coagulated,  is  to 
be  mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  in  an  open  vessel 
until  the  putrefaction  has  fully  obtained  its  height 
By  filtration,  a  liquor  is  obtained  which  on  bemu  con- 
centrotod  by  evaporation,  yields  a  product  ot  ay.) 
fretid  odour,  owing  apparently  to  the  presence  ot  an 
^substance.  Towards  the  ,  lose  n.  th,' evaporation 
vapours  of  acetic  acid  pass  over  and  a  liquid  ot  the 
consistence  of  syrup  remains ;  which,  mi  cooling,  con- 
cretes into  a  "rami lated,  reddish  mass  like  honey,  and 
rfa sa  ne  hitler  taste.  Treated  by  alkohoi.lt M  sepa- 
rated into  a  soluble  and  insoluble  portion  I  he  latter 
lM,wf,rf«  of  M.  Bracconnot:  the  former  ,s 
tht  cascale  of  ammonia  of  Proust.-  FVcbstcr  s  Man. 

Aposi''ti1.      (From   am,  from,  and  oitos,  food.) 
Apositios.    A  loathing  of  food—  Galen. 
Apospa'sma.     (From  airoorraw,  to  tear  off.)    A  vio- 
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lent,  irregular  fracture  of  a  tendon,  ligament,  &c. 

GAP0SPHACW.1'H8.  (From  a-o,  and  cAaKtXos,  8 
mo,-  tification.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  denote 
rno«incation  of  the  flesh  in  wounds,  or  fracture, 
caused  by  too  tight  a  bandage. 

APO'STASIS.  (From  a-o,  and  t<r"l>i,  to  recett* 
from  )     X.  An  abscess,  or  collection  of  caner 

2.  The  coming  away  of  a  fragment  oi  bone  by  frac 

tU!JC'When  a  distemper  passes  away  by  arm*  outlet, 

Hippocrates  calls  it  an  apostasis  by  .  ,  , 

4   When  the  morbific  matter,  by  its  own  weight, 

falls  and  settles  on  any  part,  on  apostasis  by  settle 

'"5!  When  one  disease  turns  to  another,  an  apostasis 
by  metastasis.  _  . 

APOHTA'XIS.  (From  a-o^a^>,  to  distil  from.) 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  .  i.uxion  or 

distillation  of  any  humour,  or  fluid:  a.s  Mood  Horn  the 

""aPOSTELUS.  An  apostle.  An  ointment  and 
other  things  were  formerly  so  designated  from  some 
famous  inventer  ;  as  unguentum  aposteiorum,  because 
it  has  twelve  ingredients  in  i'.  • 

APOSTEMA.  {Apostcma,  atis.  n.;  from  u^irWi 
to  recede.)  The  term  given  by  the  ancients  to  ab- 
sre-ses  in  general.    See  Abscess. 

APO^TEMV  T1AI.  Those  who,  from  an  inward 
abscess,"  void  pus  downward,  are  thus  called  by 
Aretceus.  .         ct_i__ 

Aposteri'gma.  {~F\omaso<FWV^)ulc'°-\  ,cn 
uses  this  word  to  denote  a  rest  of  a  discard  part,  a 

Apostrophe-  (From  airo,  and  j-pr/iw,  to  turn 
from.)  Thus  Paulus  .'Egineta  expresses  an  aversion 
for  food.  _  , 

APOSYRIN'GE'SIS.  (From  a~o,  and  <n\ci><,  a 
fistula.)  The  degeneracy  of  a  sore  into  a  nstula.— 
Hippocrates. 

APOSV  ItMA.  (From  otto,  and  cvpia,  to  run  ott.) 
An  abrasion  or  desquamation  of  the  bones  01  skin.— 
HipvocraUs. 

APOTANEl'SIS.  vFrom  a~o,  and  rrnw,  to  ex- 
tend.) An  extension,  or  elongation,  of  any  meinbe.- 
or  substance. 

Apotei.me'sis.  (From  a-o,  and  TcXfia,  a  !*«;.)  An 
expurgation  of  tilth,  or  feces. 

APOTUECA.  (A-ttoBtixri;  from  mrortftj/H,  to  re 
posit.)  A  shop,  or  vessel,  where  medicines  are  sold. 
or  deposited. 

APOTUECA'KY.  (.Ipothccnrius  ;  Irom  affo,  and 
Tidrwh  P<"">-  ,0  InU  :  ?°  caMe0  lrom  hi*  employ  being 
to  prepare,  and  keep  in  readiness,  the  various  articles 
in  the  Materia  Medico,  and  to  compound  them  for  the 
physician's  use:  or  from  a^toOoKn,  a  shop.)  In  every 
European  country,  except  Great  Britain,  the  apothe- 
cary is  the  same  as  we  name  in  England  the  druggist 
and  cli-  oust. 

APOTHEUAPEI'A.  (From  a-o,  and  .Jspirrceu),  to 
cure.)    A  perfect  cure,  according  10  Hippocrates. 

Afotbirapbu'tica.    (From  a-  heal.) 

Therapeutics.  That  part  of  medicine  which  teaches 
the  an  of  curing  disorders. 

Apotbk'rwum.  (From  a-o,  and  An 

acrimonious  pickle,  with  mustard,  vinegar,  and  oil.— 
Galen. 

Al'O  THESIS.  (From  airo,  and  tiOiuii,  to  replace.) 
The  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates. 

APOTHLI'MMA.  (From  ,1-9,  and  $Xi*m,  to  press 
from.)     The  dregs  or  expressed  juice  of  a  plant. 

Ai'othru' sis.  (From  <i77o,  and  3pai'a>,  to  break.) 
The  taking  away  the  splinters  of  a  broken  bon«. 

Apo'TOCOS.     (From  nrro,  and  mrio,  to  bang  forth.) 

Abortive  :  premature. —  Hippoi 

Apotre'psis.  (From  «-o.  and  Tptirm,  to  turn  from.'. 
A  resolution  or  reversion  of  a  suppiuating  tumour. 

Apotrop*'a.  (From  anoToiwxi,  to  avert.)  An 
amulet,  or  charm,  ta  avert  di  ■-"'•'• 

A'POZEM.  [Apotema,  From  a-ro,  and  g*»,  10 
boil.)     A  decoction. 

Apozeu'xis.  (From  otto,  and  Jir; 1  lijti,  to  sepa- 
rate.)   The  separation  or  removal  of  morbid  parts.— 

Hippocrates. 

Apo'zymos  (From  am,  and  s«W>  foronmt )  Fe» 
mented 
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APPAR.VTl'S.  (From  appmrco.  to  aprear,  or  be 
ready  at  hand.)  This  term  is  a;  plied  10  the  Instru- 
ments and  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  every 
thing  necessary  lu  the  performance  of  any  operation, 
medical,  surgical,  or  Chemical. 

Apparatus  altus.     Sec  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus  major.    See  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus  minor.    Sec  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus,  pneumatic.  The  discovery  of  aeri- 
form fluids  lias,  in  modem  chemistry,  occasioned  the 
necessity  of  some  peculiar  instruments,  by  means  of 
which  those  substances  may,  in  distillations,  solutions, 
or  oilier  operations,  be  caught,  collected,  and  properly 
managed.  The  proper  instruments  foi  this  aro  styled 
the  pneumatic  apparatus  Any  kind  of  air  is  specifi- 
cally lighter  then  any  liquid;  and,  therefore,  if  not 
decomposed  by  it,  rises  through  it  in  bubbles.  On  this 
principle  rests  the  essential  part  of  the  apparatus, 
adapted  to  such  operations.  Its  principal  part  is  the 
pneumatic  trough,  which  is  a  kind  of  reservoir  lor  the 
liquid,  through  which  the  gas  is  conveyed  and  caused 
to  rise,  and  is  filled  either  with  water  or  with  quick- 
silver. Some  inches  below  its  brim  a  horizontal  shelf 
is  fastened,  in  dimension  about  half  or  the  third  part 
of  the  tro  .gh,  and  in  the  water-trough  this  is  provided 
on  its  foremost  edge  with  a  row  of  holes,  into  which, 
from  underneath,  short-necked  funnels  are  fixed.  The 
trough  is  rilled  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  shelf, 
to  support  the  receivers,  which  being  previously  tilled 
with  water  are  placed  invertedly,  their  open  end 
turned  down  upon  the  above-mentioned  holes,  through 
which  afterward  the  gases,  conveyed  there  and  di- 
rected by  means  of  the  funnels,  rise  in  the  form  of  air 
bubblts. 

In  ;o:ne  cases  the  trough  must  be  rilled  with  quick- 
silvrr,  because  water  absorbs  or  decomposes  some 
kinds  of  air.  The  price  and  specific  gravity  of  that 
metal  make  it  necessary  to  give  to  the  quicksilver 
trough  smaller  dimensions.  It  is  either  cut  in  marble, 
or  made  of  wood  well  joined.  The  late  Karsto  has 
contrived  an  apparatus,  which,  to  the  advantage  of 
saving  room,  adds  that  of  great  conveniency. 

To  disengage  gases,  retorts  of  glass,  either  common 
or  tubulated,  are  employed,  and  placed  in  a  sand-bath, 
or  healed  by  a  lamp.  Earthen,  or  coated  glass  retorts, 
are  put  in  the  naked  lire.  If  necessary,  they  are 
joined  with  a  metallic  or  glass  conveying  pipe. 
When,  besides  the  aeriform,  other  fluids  are  to  he  col- 
lected, the  middle  or  intermediate  bottle  finds  iio  use  ; 
and  to  prevent,  after  cooling,  the  rising  of  the  water 
from  the  trough  into  the  disengaging  vessel,  the  tube 
of  safety  is  employed.  For  the  extrication  of  gases 
taking  place  m  solutions,  for  which  no  external  heat  is 
required,  the  bottle  called  disengaging  bottle,  or  proof, 
may  be  used.  For  receivers,  to  collect  disengaged 
airs,  various  cylinders  of  glass  are  used,  whether  gra- 
duated or  not,  either  closed  at  one  end  or  open  at  both  ; 
and  in  this  last  case,  they  are  made  air-tight  by  a  stop- 
per fitted  by  grinding.  Besides  these,  glass  bells  and 
common  bottles  are  employed. 

To  combine  with  water,  in  a  commodious  way, 
some  gases  that  are  only  gradually  and  slowly  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  the  glass  apparatus  of  Parker  is  ser- 
viceable. 

APPEXDI'CULA.    A  little  appendage. 

Appendicula  c/ec:  vermtformis.  A  vermicular 
process,  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill,  which  hangs  to  the  intestinum  caxumof 
the  human  body. 

APEPNDtcuLiE  eppiloice.  Appendices  coli  adipose. 
The  small  appendices  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  which 
are  filled  with  adipose  substance.    See  Omentum. 

APPENDICULA'TFS.  Applied  to  leaves,  leaf- 
stalks, &c.  that  are  furnished  with  an  additional  organ 
(or  some  particular  purpose  not  essential  to  it ;  as  the 
Dionma  mvscipulu,  the  leaves  of  which  terminate 
each  in  a  pair  of  toothed  irritable  lobes,  that  close 
over  and  imprison  insects;  as  also  the  leaf  of  the  Jlfe- 
pentka  distillatorea,  which  bears  a  covered  pitcher  full 
of  water;  the  leaves  of  our  Utriculum,  which  have 
numerous  bladders  attached  to  them  which  Been]  to 
secrete  air  and  float  them ;  and  the  petiolus  of  the 
Dipsacus  pilosus,  which  has  little  leaves  at  its  base. 

APPENDIX.  1.  An  appendage;  that  which  be- 
longeth  to  any  thing. 

2~  See  Apophysis. 

APPLE.    SekPyrut 
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.tipple,  aeid  of.    See  Malic  acid. 
Apple-,  pine.    See  Bromelia  ananus. 
Apple,  thorn.     See  Jlatura  stramonium. 
Appropriate  affinity.     See  Affinity  intermediate 
APBICOT.    Bee  Ptkhhs  armeniaca. 
APYKE'XIA.     (From  a,priv.  and  Trvpilta,  a  fever. 
Apyrexis.  Without  fever.— The  intenmssionof  fever- 

isli  beat. 

APYRl'NUS.    a'niu:  l»rop»»,  mtef«».« 

kernel.)     Without  a  I 

ApYius.t:  ruM'.i:.  Plants  \-  ithoui  kernels.  T!*> 
nune  in  Gerard's  arrangeirfent  of  a  class  of  r^ants. 

APYROUS.  Bodies  which  sustain  the  action  of  n 
strong  heat  lor  a  considerable  time,  without  change ot 
figure  or  other  properties,  have  been  called  apyrous; 
but  the  word  is  now  very  seldom  used.  It  is  synony 
moiis  with  refractor//. 

A  UUA.    Bee  Water. 

Aqujj  aeris  nxi.  Wat-r  Impregnated  with  lived 
air.  This  is  liquid  carbonic  acid,  or  water  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  arid.  It  sparkles  in  the  glass,  has 
a  pleasant  acidulous  taste,  and  forms  an  excellent  be 

veratro.  It  diminishes  thirst,  lessens  the  morbid  heat 
of  the  body,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  diuretic.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  remedy  in  increasing  irritability  of 
the  Stomach,  as  in  advanced  pregnancy,  and  it  is  0*8 
of  the  best  anti-emetics  which  «  e  p 

Aqua  aluminis  COMFOSITA.  Compound  solution 
of  alum,  formerly  culled  aqua  aluniincsa  bateamt. 
See  Liquor  aluminis  compos  itus. 

Aqua  ammonie  acetata:.  See  Ammonia  acetalit 
liquor. 

Aqua  ammoni.e  ruR.*:.     See  Ammonia. 

.Aqua  aneti.     See  Anc'.hum  gravcolens. 

Aqua  calcis.    See  Calcia  liquor. 

Aqua  carui.    See  Varum  carat. 

Aqua  cinnamomi.     Sec  J. aunts  cinnanwmum 

Aqua  ccelestis.    A  preparation  of  copper. 

Aqua  cupri  ammoniati.  See  Cupri  ammemiuii 
liquor. 

Aqua  cupri  vitriolati  comxosita.  This  pic 
paration  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  used 
externally,  to  stop  haemorrhages  of  the  nose,  and  otfte: 
parts.  It  is  made  thus:  1.1  Cupri  vitritlati,  Aluminis, 
sing:  Jss.  Aqucc  puree,  ;iv.  Acidi  viiriolici,  Zr, 
Boil  the  salts  in  water  until  they  are  dissolved;  then 
filter  the  liquor  and  add  the  acid. 

Aqua  distillata.  Distilled  water.  This  is  modu 
by  distilling  water  in  clean  vessels,  until  about  two 
thirds  have  come  over.  In  nature,  no  water  is  found 
perfectly  pure.  Spring  or  i  iver  water  always  contain-: 
a  portion  of  saline  matter,  principally  sulphate  ui 
lime;  and,  from  this  impregnation,  is  unfit  lor  a  num 
ber  of  pharmaceutic  preparations!  By  distillation,  a 
perfectly  pure  water  is  obtained.  The  London  ("o! 
lege  directs  ten  gallons  of  common  water;  of  which, 
tirst  distil  four  pints,  which  are  to  be  thrown  away; 
then  distil  four  gallons.  This  distilled  water  is  to  bo 
kept  in  glass  vessels.     See  fi'atcr 

Aqua  FONICULI.     See  Anelhum  faniculutn. 

Aqua  fortis.  This  name  is  given  to  a  weak  and 
impure  nitric  acid,  commonly  used  in  the  arts.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  terms  double  and  tingle,  the  single 
being  only  half  the  strength  of  the  other.  The  artist ! 
who  use  these  acids  call  tile  more  concentrated  acid, 
which  is  much  stronger  even  than  the  double  aqu:i 
fortis,  spirit  of  nitre.  This  distinction  appears  to  h'j 
of  some  utility,  and  is  therefore  not  improperly  re- 
tained by  chemical  writers.    See  Nitric  acid. 

Aqua  kali  pr^parati.  See  I'otassa  subcarboita 
lis  liquor. 

Aqua  kali  pcri.    See  Potassa  liquor. 

Aqua  litharoyri  agstatt.     See  Plumb*  ueetttM 

liquor. 

Aqua  litiiargyri  ACETATI  compOsita.  See 
Plumbi  acctatis  liquor  dilutus. 

Aqua  MARINE.     See  Beryl. 

Aqua  mentis  piperita.    See   .Mentha  piperita 

Aqua  menth.e  sativje.    See  Mentha  viridia. 

Aqua  menth.se  viridis.    See  Mentha  viridia 

Aqua  de  napoli.    See  Aqnetta. 

Aqua  pimentje.    See  Myrtns  pimeiUtt. 

Aqua  pulegh.     See  Mentha  J'n.'cLnum. 

Aqua  regia.  Aqua  regalis.  This  acid,  which  M 
a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  lately  called 
nitro-muriatic.  and  now  chlorine,  Was  formerly  called 
aqua  regalis,  because  it  was,  at  that  time,  the  only 
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■eld  that  vt.ts  known  to  be  able  to  dissolve  gold.  See 
Chlorine. 

Aq.it*  ros.u.     See  Rosa ccntifolia. 

Aqua  styftiua.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  com- 
bination of  powerful  astringents,  viz.  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, sulphate  of  alum,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  has 
been  applied  topically  to  check  hannorrhage,  and, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  as  a  wash  in  purulent  oph- 
thalmia.    See  Aqua  eupri  vitriolati  composiia. 

Aqua  Toffania,    See  Aqu 

Aqua  vrrjt.     Ardent  spirit  of  the  first  distillation 
i  distinguished  in  commerce  by  this  name. 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  camphora.  Aqua 
vitriolic  ,  campkorala.  This  is  made  by  dissolving 
half  ail  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  adding  half  an  ounce  of  camphorated  spirit, 
and  filtering.  This,  when  properly  diluted,  is  a  use- 
ful collyrium  for  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  in  which 
there  is  a  weakness  of  the  parts.  Externally,  it  is  ap- 
plied by  surgeons  to  scorbutic  and  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tions. 

Aqua:  distillate.  Distilled  waters.  These  are 
made  by  introducing  vegetables,  as  mint,  penny  royal, 
&c.  into  a  still  with  water ;  and  drawing  off  as  much 
as  is  found  to  possess  the  proper!  its  of  the  plants.  The 
London  College  orders  the  waters  to  be  distilled  from 
dried  herbs,  because  fresh  are  not  ready  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  Whenever  the  fresh  are  used,  the  weights 
are  to  be  increased,  lint  whether  the  fresh  or  dried 
Kerbs  are  employed,  the  operator  may  vary  the  weight 
according  to  the  season  in  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced and  collected.  Herbs  and  seeds,  kept  beyond  the 
space  of  a  year,  are  improper  for  the  distillation  of 
waters.  To  every  gallon  of  these  waters,  five  ounces, 
by  measure,  of  proof  spirit  are  to  be  added. 

Aqu.e  minerales.     I  waters. 

Aqua  stillatiti.e  BlMPttCBS.  Simple  distilled 
waters. 

Aqu.e  stillatiti/E  spirituos.-e.  Spirituous  dis- 
tilled waters,  now  called  only  spirttus  ;  as  spiritus 
pulegii. 

AQUEDUCT.  Aqutrduclns;  a  canal  or  duct,  so 
named  because  it  was  supposed  to  carry  a  waterv 
fluid. 

Aqu.educt  of  fallopius.  A  canal  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  first  accurately  described 
by  Fallopius. 

Jiquatie  nut.    See  TVapa  natans. 

Aquatics  plant.e.  Aquatic  plants,  or  such  as 
grow  in  or  near  water.     A  natural  order  of  plants. 

ACiUATICUS.  (from  aqua,  water.)  Aquatic; 
or  belonging  to  the  water. 

AQUEOUS.  (Aquosus,  watery.)  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  resembling  water. 

Aqukou3  humour.  Humor  Aquosus.  The  very 
limpid  watery  fluid,  which  wis  both  chambers  of  the 
v/e.     See  Eye.  '    • 

'  ACtUE'TTA.  The  name  of  a  liquid  poison,  made 
iiseof  hyjhe  Roman  women,  under  the  Pontificate  of 
Alexander  VII.  It  was  prepared  and  sold  in  drops,  by 
'i'ophania,  or  Toffania,  an  infamous  woman  who  re- 
sided at  Palermo,  and  afterward  at  Naples.  From  her, 
these  drops  obtained  the  name  of  Aqua  Toffania, 
jlr/ita  delta  Tuff, inn  ;  and  also  Aqua  di Napoli.  This 
poison  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  composition  of  arsenic, 
and  by  others  of  opium  and  cantharides. 

ACIUIFO'LIUM.    (Fromacus,  a  needle,  and  folium, 
n  leaf;  so  called  on  account  of  its  prickly  leaf.)     See 
folium. 

A'Q.UILA.  (Acroy,  the  eagle.)  L  A  specicsof  the 
extensive  genus  Falco  ol  ornithologists. 

2.  Aquila,  amon  nts,  had  many  other  epi- 

thets joined  with  it,  as  rubra,  salutifera,  vOltfns,  .fee. 

:t.  Acliemie.il  ni formerly  used  for  sal  ammoniac, 

tnercurius  prsecipitatus,  arsi  nic,  sulphur,  and  the  phl- 
ki  gopher's  stone. 

Aquila  alba.  One  of  the  names  given  to  calomel 
oy  the  ancients,    i  ei  Has. 

Aquila  ai.ua  philobophorum.  Aqua  alba  gany- 
monis,    Sublimated  sal-ammoniac. 

Aquila  CCBLBSTIS.     A  panacea,  or  cure  for  all  dis- 

a  preparation  of  mercury. 
...  it,»    veneris.      A    preparation    of   the     an- 
isents.  inaae  witn  verdigris  and  sublimed   sal  amnio- 
tic 

aiUILJE  lignum      Eagle-wood.    It  is  generally  sold 
sw  me  agaiioenuin.    Sec  Lignum  alow. 
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Aquila:  vex.e.  Branches  of  the  jugular  rcma, 
Which  are  particularly  prominent  in  the  eagle. 

AQUIEE'GIA.  (From  aqua,  water,  and  lego,  to 
gather;  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  which 
retain  water. j     The  herb  columbine. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajarr 
system.     Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Pentag-ipnia. 

2.  The  name  in  the  pharfiiscopteias,  for  the  colum- 
bine.    See  Aquilcgia  vulgaris. 

Aquilegia  vuloaris.  The  systematic  nameoffhe 
columbine.  The  seeds,  flowers,  and  the  whole  plin!, 
have  been  used  medicinally,  the  first  in  exanthematous 
diseases,  the  latter  chiefly  as  an  antiscorbutic.  Though 
retained  in  several  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  their  uti- 
lity seems  to  be  not  allowed  in  this  country. 

Aquili'na.  (From  Aquila,  an  eagle;  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  eagle's  wings.)  The 
trivial  name  of  a  species  of  pteris.     See  Pteris. 

AQ.UUXA.  (Diminutive  of  aqua.)  A  small  quan 
tity  of  very  fine  and  limpid  water.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  pellucid  water,  which  distends  the  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  lens  itself.  Paulus 
^Egineta  uses  it  to  denote  a  tumour  consisting  ol"  a 
fatty  substance  under  the  skin  of  the  eyelid. 

Arabic  gam.     See  Acacia;  gummi. 

A'racalan.     An  amulet. 

A'raca  mira.  (Indian.)  A  shrub  growing  in  the 
Brazils,  the  roots  of  which  are  diuretic  and  antidy- 
senteric. 

ARA'CHNE.  (From  arag,  Hebrew,  to  weave  :  or 
from  apax>y,  a  spider.)     The  spider. 

ARACHNOID.       {Arachnoides ;     from    aaax>Wi    a 
spider,  and  cu'es,  likeness;  so  named  from  its  resem 
blance  to  a  spider's  web.)     Web-like. 

Arachnoid  membrane.  Membrana  arachnoides. 
1.  A  thin  membrane  of  the  brain,  without  vessels  and 
nerves,  situated  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and 
surrounding  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  ob 
longata,  and  medulla  spinalis. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  by  some  writers  to  the 
tunic  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous  humour  of 
the  eye. 

ABACK.  (Indian.)  An  Indian  spirituous  liquor, 
prepared  in  many  ways,  often  from  rice  ;  sometimes 
from  sugar,  fermented  with  the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts ; 
frequently  from  toddy,  the  juice  of  which  flows  from 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  by  incision,  and  from  other  sub 
stances. 

A'rados.  (From  apadcu?,  to  be  turbulent.)  Hippo- 
crates uses  this  term  to  signify  a  commotion  in  'hf 
stomach,  occasioned  by  the  fermentation  of  its  contents 

Arjeo  tica.  (From  apacou,  to  rarefy.)  Things 
which  rarefy  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

ARA'I/fA.  (From  ara,  a  bank  in  the  sea  ;  so  called 
because  it  grows  upon  the  banks  near  the  sea.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Pentagynia.  The  "berry- 
bearing  angelica.  Of  the  several  species  of  this  tree, 
the  roots  of  the  nudicaulis,  or  naked-stalked,  were 
brought  over  from  North  America,  where  it  grows,  and 
sold  here  for  sareaparilla. 

Ara'nea.     (From  aoaw,  to  knit  together.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects. 

2.  The  spider. 

ARA  NTH  S,  Ju'lius  Cesar,  a  celebrated  snato 
mist  and  physician,  bom  at  Bologna,  aUout  the  year 
1530.  After  studying  under  Vesalius,  and  others,  lie 
graduated    and    becat  there,   and   died  Ui 

1589.  In  his  first  work,  '"*.,  uie  Human  Foetus,"  he 
described  the  foramen  ovale,  and  ductus  arterii 
and  corrected  several  errors  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
gravid  Uterus,  which  had  been  generally  derived  from 
the  examination  of  brutes,  lie  alicrw  aid  showed  that 
the  blood,  afar  birth,  could  only  pass  from  the  right  to 
the  left  si.le  by  the  heart  through  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  thus  preparing  for  the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  Harvey.  A  Treatise  oil  Tumours,  and  a 
Commentary  on  pan  of  Hippocrates,  were  alsowrii 

ten  by  him 

ARA'TRUM.    The  plough.    A  plan:  has  this  for  a 

trivial  name,  lie,  nose  its  roots  are  found  to  hinder  til" 
plough:  hence  remora  aratri      Bee  Ononis  spinosa. 

ARBOR,  A  tree.  1.  In  botanv,  a  plant,  consisting 
Oi  one  trunk  which  rises  to  a  great  height,  is  vcrj 
durable,  woody,  and  divided  at  its  top  into  bianchct 
"inch  ,i„  not  perish  in  the  winter;  as  the  oak,  elm 
ash,  x^c 
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'■«.  in  anatomv,  it  is  applied  to  parts  which  ramify 
Rke  a  tree,  as  the  Arbor  vita  of  the  cerebellum. 

;t.  Id  chemistry,  applied  to  crystallizations  which  ra- 
mify tiki-  branches. 

Arbor  dian 

Arbor  vitm.     The  tree  ol 

1.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebellum  is  so 
ul  transversely,  ii  appears  rami 
lied  like  a  tree,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  termed 
arbyr  vitm. 

3.  The  name  of  a  tree  formerly  in  high  estimation  in 
medicine.    See  Thuya  occidentatis. 

Arbores.  One  of  the  natural  divisions  or  families 
of  plains.  Tries  consist  of  a  single  and  durable  woodj 
trunk,  bearing  branches,  which  do  not  perish  in  the 
winter,  as  Tilia,  h'nuiiius,  I'm,*,  &c. 

A  B  BUSTIVA.  (From  arbustum,  a  copse  of  shrubs 
The  name  Of  an  order  of  plants   in   Lin- 

naeus's  natural  method. 

ARBUTHNOT,  John,  a  physician,  horn  in  Scotland 
soon  alter  the  restoration,  ce'ebrated  for  hi-;  wn  and 
learning.    He  graduated  at  Aberdeen,  and  settling  in 

this  metropolis,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  al  Epsom, 
when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  taken  ill  there; 
whom,   having    restored   to    health,  he  was   appointed 

physician  to  Queen  Anne,  bat  never  got  into  very  ex- 
tensive piactic  e.  His  chief  medical  publications  were 
"On  the  Choice  of  Aliments."  and  "On  the  Directs  of 
Air  upon  Human  Bodies."     He  died  in  1735. 

ARBUTUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
/.he  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Vccaitdna;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

Arbutus,  trailing.    See  Arbutus  uua  tirsi. 

Arbutus  unedo.  Amat-.quiil ;  Undo  papyracra. 
A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  re- 
commended in  fevers. 

Arbutus  ova  drsi  The  systematic  name  for  the 
officinal  trailing  Arbutus  ;  Bear's  berry  ;  Bear's  whor 
tie-berry;  Beat's  whorts ;  or  Bear's  bilberries;  called 
also  Vaccaria.  Arbutus — caulibus  procumbentibu.*, 
foliis  inte gcrrimis,  of  Uinnius.  This  plant,  though 
employed  by  the  ancients,  in  several  diseases,  requiring 
adstringent  medicines,  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into 
disuse  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
first  drew  the  attention  of  physicians,  as  a  useful  re- 
medy in  calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  which 
diseases  it  appears  to  relieve  by  its  adstringent  qualities. 

A' RCA  arlaxoku.m.  The  mercury  of  tlie  philo 
srtphers. 

A'rca  cordis.    The  pericardium. 

ARCA'NUAL  A  secret  A  medicine,  the  prepara- 
tion or  efficacy  of  which  is  kept  from  the  world,  to 
enhance  its  value.  With  the  chemists,  it  is  a  thing 
secret  and  incorporeal ;  it  can  only  be  known  by  ex- 
perience, for  it  is  the  virtue  of  every  thing,  which  ope- 
rates a  thousand  times  more  than  the  thing  itself. 

Arcanum  catholicum.  Bezoar,  plantain,  and 
colchicum. 

Arcanum  duplex.  Arcanum  duplicalum.  A 
name  formerly  given  to  the  combination  of  potassa 
and  sulphuric  acid,  more  eommonly  called  vitriolated 
tartar,  and  now  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Arcanum  tartari.    The  acetate  of  potassa. 

Arce'rthos.    Juniper. 

ARCH^E'US.  1.  The  universal  archecus,  or  prin- 
ciple of  Van  Helmont,  was  the  active  principle  of  the 
material  worki.    See  V is  vita. 

2.  Good  health. 

A'rche.  (From  apxij,  the  beginning.)  The  earliest 
stage  of  a  disease. 

Arche'nda.  (Arabian.)  A  powder  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  ligustrura.  to  check  the  foetid  odour  of 
the  feet 

Archeo'stis.     White  briony. 

[ARCHER,  JOHN,  M.  D.  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
a  celebrated  practitioner  of  medicine.  Many  con- 
tributions of  his,  on  various  subjects  of  medical 
science,  are  to  be  found  in  the  New-York  Medical 
Rapository.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
Seneca  snake-root  (polygala  senega)  as  a  remedy  in 
Croup.     He  died  in  1614.     A.] 

Archil.    See  Lichen  rocella. 

[There  are  several  lichens  which  abound  in  colour- 
Ing  matter ;  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  lichen 
walla,  which  grows  in  the  south  of  France,  and  it 
the  Canary  Islands;  and  which  affords  the  beautiful 
but  perishable  blue,  called  liimus,  arci.il,  or  lumsol 
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The  «m>ss  is  rin  I,  mixed  with  peariaia 

and  mine,  and  allowed  to  ferment,  during  which  it 
becomes  red  and  then  blue;  in  this  state  it  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  chalk,  and  dried.  It  in 
used  for  dying  silk  and  ribands;  and  by  the  chemists 
as  a  imi-t  delicate  t  -i  of  acids,  which  it  indicate- 1;- 
passing  Iroin  blue  in  red  ;  the  blue  colourta  restored  I  y 
alkalies,  «  huh  ■'  |   gro  in.     ( 'ttdbtdr  <L\ 

pears  in  b 

\ 
ArchUla.     8  ,  lia. 

i  HOl.os.      From  apxn\ Ill('  chief,  and  3c\oci 
a  chamber.)    Th  ur  principal   num.  <it 

the  ancieni  b  i 

ARCHOPTO  MA      i  From  <(oy>,-.  th 

mi,  to  fall  down.)  down  of  the  rectum,  or 

prolapsus  ar.i. 

;;;,  an  arch.)     The 
called  (torn  its  shape. 

ARCT.VTIo.  (From  arctg,  to  make  narrow) 
Avtitudo,    Narrow  i 

1  A  constipation  of  the  int  stine  ,  from  inflam- 
mation. 

•J.  A  preternatural  straitnessof  the  pudendum  mu- 

A'RCTIUM.     (From  apuroi, 

its  numbness.)     The  name  •>!  a  gi s  of  plants  in  the 

Linnsan  system.  ClasB,  Syngentsia;  order,  Poly^'a 
mie  irqualis.     The  burdock. 

ARCTIUM  lappa.  The  systematic  name  for  tho 
herb  clot-bur,  or  bu  tritium;    Rr;- 

tiinnira  ;  llaphis.  The  plant  so  called  in  the  pharma- 
copeias, is  the  Arctium— foliis  cordatis,  inermibus, 
pctiolatis,  of  Linnaus.  It  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
grounds.  The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  subacrid  taste: 
they  are  recommended  as  very  efficacious  di 
given  either  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  to 
the  quantity  of  a  drachm.  The  roots  taste 
with  a  slight  austerity  and  bitterness:  tin. 
teemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific  ;  and  are  sail 
to  act  without  irritation,  so  as  to  be  safely  venture.: 
upon  in  acute  disorders.  Decoctions  of  them  hav. 
been  used  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  venereal,  and  Otner 
disorders  ;  and  are  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  sai- 
saparilla.  Two  ounces  of  the  roots  are  to  he  boiled  in 
three  pints  of  Water,  to  a  quart;  to  this,  two  drachma 
of  sulphate  of  potassa  have  been  usually  added.  Of 
this  decoction,  a  pint  should  be  taken  every  day  in 
scorbutic  and  rheumatic  cases,  and  when  intended  as 
a  diuretic,  in  a  shorter  period. 

ARCTIZITE.  The  foliated  species  of  scape-lite. 
See  Scapolile. 

ARG'TU'RA.  (From  arcto,  to  straiten.)  An  in- 
flammation of  the  finger,  or  toe,  from  a  curvature  of  t.'^'j 
nail. — l.innccus. 

ARCUA'LIA.  IFroin  arcus,  a  bow.)  Arcualiis. 
The  sutura  coronatis  is  so  named,  from  its  bow-like 
shape;  and,  for  the-same  reason,  the  bones  of  the  sin- 
ciput an;  called  arcualia  ossa. — Bartholin. 

ARC!  ATIO.  (From  arcus,  a  bow.)  A  gibbosity 
of  the  fore-parts,  u  ith  a  <  urvation  of  the  sternum,  of 
the  tibia,  or  dorsal  vertebra!. 

A'KCDLiE.  (A  dim.  of  area,  a  chest.)  The  orbits 
or  BOCketS  Of  the  eyes. 

A'RDAS.  (From  aprcw,  to  defile.)  Filth,  excre- 
ment, or  re-fuse. — Hippo 

ARDENT.  (Ardens  ;  from  ardeo,  to  burn.)  Buss- 
ing lint.     Applied  to  fevers,  alkohol,  <kc. 

ARDOR.  (Ardor,  oris,  m.;  from  ardco,  to  burr.) 
A  burning  heat. 

Aruor  febrims.     Feverish  heat. 

Ardor  urin.e.  Scalding  of  the  urine,  or  a  sen«R 
ofheat  in  the  urethra. 

Ardor  ventriculi.     Heartburn. 

A'REA.     1.  An  empty  space. 

2.  That  kind  of  baldness  where  the  crown  of  the 
head  is  left  naked,  like  the  tonsure  of  a  monk. 

ARE  (A.     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 

Areca  indic  a.     An  inferior  kind  of  nutmeg. 

Are'gon.  (From  aprjyw,  to  help ;  so  called  from  its 
valuable  qualities.)     A  resolvent  ointment. 

Arema'ros.    Cinnabar. 

ARENA.     Sand,  or  gravel. 

Aresi'mel.  (From  arena,  sand  ;  so  called  Leca'jse 
it  was  said  to  he  procured  from  sandy  places.)  Arcnu- 
vun.    Bole-armenic. 
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ARENA'TIO.  (From  arena,  sand.)  Saburation, 
W  the  sprinkling  of  hot  sand  upon  the  bodies  of  pa- 
tients.— Bacci us  de  Thermis. 

[Arendalite.      The  same  as  Arendate;   both   of 
which  are  synonymous  with  Epidote.    A.] 
Arendate.     See  Epidote. 

Akk'ntes.  (From  arco,  to  dry  up.)  A  sort  of  an- 
cient cupping-glasses,  used  without  scarifying. 

AREOLA.  (A  diminutive  of  area,  a  void  space.) 
A  small  red  or  brown  circle,  which  surrounds  the  nip- 
ples of  females.  During  and  after  pregnancy,  it  be- 
comes considerably  larger. 
Areometer.  See  Hydrometer. 
Aret/enoi'des.  See  Jlrijtamoides. 
ARETjE'US,  of  Cappadocia  ;  a  physician,  who 
piactued  al  Rome,  but  at  what  period  is  uncertain, 
though  the  most  probable  opiniou  places  him  between 
the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Adrian.  Eight  books  of 
his  remain  "  On  the  Causes,  Signs,  and  Method  of 
treating  acute  and  chronic  Diseases,"  written  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  admired  for  their  pure  style,  and 
luminous  descriptions,  as  well  as  the  judicious  prac- 
tice generally  recommended.  He  was  partial  to  the 
use  of  hellebore  and  other  drastic  medicines;  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  among  the  first  to  recommend 
canlharides  for  blistering  the  skin. 

ARETE.     (kp-n,  virtue.)     Hippocrates  uses  this 
word  to  mean  corporeal  or  mental  vigour. 
Are'us.     A  pessary,  invented  by  iEgineta. 
A'RGAli.     Argol.     Crude  tartar,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  wine-vessels,  is 
known  in  the  shops  by  this  name.  _ 

Argasy'llis.  (From  apyos,  a  serpent ;  which  it  is 
said  lo  resemble.)  The  plant  which  was  supposed  to 
produce  gum-ammoniac.  See  Heracleum  gummi- 
fcrum. 

A'rgema.  (From  apyos,  white.)  Argemon.  A 
small  white  ulcer  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.— Erotianus. 
Galen,  Sec. 
.1rtrcnta.tr.  of  ammonia.  Fulminating  silver. 
[This  mineral  has  a  laminated  or  rather  slaty  struc- 
ture Its  lamina  or  layers,  often  curved  or  undulated, 
are  seldom  perfectly  parallel ;  but  their  surface  has 
almost  always  a  pearly  lustre,  somewhat  sliming. 
According  to  Bournon,  these  lamina  are  composed  ot 
Minute  rhombs,  whose  summits  are  so  deeply  trun- 
cated perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  that  only  a  very  thm 
portion  of  the  rhomb  remains.  Indeed  this  mineral 
Sometimes  presents  the  primitive  rhomb.  It  is  trans- 
lucent, at  least  at  the  edges;  and  Us  colour  is  white, 
enacted  with  gray,  green,  or  red.  It  is  easily  broken ; 
and  its  spec.  grav.  is  2.64. 

It  is  nearly  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  often  contain- 
in"  a  little  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese.  Hence  at 
a  red  heat  it  often  becomes  reddish  brown— C/. 
Min.    A.]  __     .. 

•\rgenti  mtras.  Argcntum  vitratum  ;  Caustt- 
cum  lunare.  Nitrate  of  silver.  Take  of  silver  an 
ounce  ■  nitric  acid,  a  fluid  ounce  ;  distilled  water,  two 
fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  dis- 
solve the  silver  therein  on  a  sand  bath  ;  then  Increase 
the  heat  gradually  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
dried  Melt  the  salt  in  a  crucible  over  a  slow  lire 
until  the  water  being  evaporated,  it  shall  cease  to 
boil-  then  pour  it  quicklv  into  moulds  of  convenient 
shape.  Its  virtues  are  corrosive  and  astringent.  In- 
ternally it  is  exhibited  in  very  small  quantities,  in  epi- 
lensy  chorea,  and  other  nervous  affections,  anu  exter- 
nally His  employed  to  destroy  fungous  excrescences, 
callous -ulcers,  fistulas,  &c.  In  the  latter  disease,  it  is 
\  sed  as  an  injection  ;  from  two  grams  to  three  being 
(dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

AROE'NTUM.  [Argentum,  I.  m.;  from  apyos, 
white,  because  it  is  of  a  white  colour.,     Silver.    See 

Argentum  fusitm.    *  rude  mercury. 

\roentum  mobile.    Crude  mercury. 

\i;,;entum  nitratum.     See  Argenti  mtras. 

.luicNTuM  vivu.u.    See  Mercury. 

VROES.     (From  npyw,  white.)     A  serpent,  with  a 

dtish  skin,  deemed  by  llippocra  es  exceedingly 
venomous.  „     ,  „.i,-,l0  n 

vRCI'I.I.A.  {Argilla,  cc.  f • ;  from  apyos,  white.) 
Vgil.    While  clay.    See  Alumina- 

Aroiu.a  vitp.ioi.ata.    Alum.         . 

ARGILLACEOUS.    Of  or  belonging  to  aigilla,  01 
aluminous  earth.     Pec  Alumina. 
BO 
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.    Argillaceous  earth.    See  Alumina. 

~    JlArillaccous  schistus.     See  Clay-slate. 

ARGILLITE.     See  Clay-slate. 

rARGILOLITE.  This  mineral  often  strongly  t*~ 
sembles  certain  varieties  of  compact  limestone,  or  cal- 
careous marl.  Its  texture  is  sometimes  porous,  and 
sometimes  compact,  or  even  slaty.  Its  fracture  is  duU 
and  earthv,  sometimes  splintery  or  conchoidal.  In 
hardness,  also,  it  differs  little  from  indurated  marl,  or 
the  softer  varieties  of  compact  limestone,  and  is  some 
times  nearly  friable.  Its  particles  are  sufficiently  hard 
to  scratch  iron,  although  its  masses  may  be  cit  by  a 

It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  tongue,  and  yields  an 
argillaceous  odour  when  moistened.  In  water  it  gra- 
dually crumbles,  but  never  forms  a  ductile  paste.  II 
is  opaque;  and  its  colour  is  gray,  often  tinged  with 
yellow  or  blue ;  also  rose,  or  pale  red,  brown,  or 
brownish  red,  and  sometimes  greenish.  It  very  often 
presents  white,  brown,  or  greenish  spots,  nearly  round, 
and  is  sometimes  striped.  . 

It  hardens  by  exposure  to  heat,  but  is  generally  in 
fusible  by  the  blow-pipe:  some  varieties  melt  at  then 
surface.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  those  minerals  which  it  most  re- 
sembles. 

Claystone  seems  to  approach  very  near  to  jasper,  or 
petrosilex,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  sometimes 
to  tripoli—  CI.  Min.    A.] 

Argyri'tis.  (From  uoyvoos,  silver.)  Litharge,  or 
spume  of  silver.  A  kind  of  earth  was  formerly  so 
named,  which  is  taken  from  silver  mines,  and  is  be 
spangled  with  many  particles  of  silver. 

ARGYRO'COME.  (From  apyvooc,  silver,  and 
Koun,  hair.)  A  species  of  gnaphalium  or  cudweed 
was  so  named  from  its  white  silvery  Hoscules. 

Argyroli'eanos.     The  white  olibanum. 

Argyro'phora.  An  antidote,  in  the  composition 
of  which  there  is  silver. 

ARG YROTROPHE'M A.  (From  apyos,  white,  and 
Toocbnua,  food.)  A  white  cooling  food,  made  with 
milk.'  Milk  diet.— Galen. 

Ariievmati'stos.  (From  a,  neg.  and JcvuaTi^u) 
to  be  afflicted  with  rheums.)  Not  being  affiicted  witr 
gouty  rheums. 

ARICY'MON.  (From  ooi  and  kvio,  to  be  quicklj 
impregnated.)  A  woman  who  conceives  quickly  au» 
often  ,  .., 

ARILLUS.  (From  arete,  to  be  dry  or  parched.) 
The  seed-coat  or  tunic  of  the  permanent  husk  thai 
invests  a  seed,  which  drying  falls  oil'  spontaneously. 
It  is  a  peculiar  membrane,  thick,  and  loosely  sur- 
rounds the  seed. 

The  varieties  of  arilli  are, 

1.  The  succulent,  pulpy;  like  a  berry  in  Evonymus 
europeus  and  Etttia. 

2.  Cartilaginous  ;  in  Coffca  Arabioa. 

3.  Dimidiate,  half  round;  as  in  Taxus  baccate. 

4.  Lacerate,  cut-like ;  as  in  theinaceof  the  Myru 
lira  moschata. 

5.  Hcticiilntc,  net-like,  surrounding  the  seed  like  a 
net ;  as  in  the  Orchis  tribe. 

6.  Tricuspid  :  as  in  Maiva  coromandiliana. 

7.  Hirsute,  hairy ;  as  in  Giraniuin  incanum. 

8.  Villous;  in  Geranium  dissection. 
ARISTA.      (From  arco,   to  dry.)      The  awn :    a 

sharp  heard,  or  point,  or  bristle-like  filament,  which 
proceeds  from  the  husk  or  glume  of  grasses.  Its  dis- 
tinctions are  into, 

1.  Naked,  without  villi  ;  as  in  Stipa  arguens  ami 


unccti. 

2.  Plumose,  having  white  villi ;  as  in  Stipa  pennata 

3.  Straight,  as  in  BromCS  sccalinus,  and  mollis. 

4.  Geniculate,  having  a  knee-like  bend;    as  with 

iativa. 

5.  Recurved,  bent  back;  M  in  Ntkus  lanitus,  and 
Agrostis  cniiinu. 

t>.  Tortile,  Iwisted  like  a  rope;  as  in  Agrostis 
rubra,  and  .lira  montana. 

7.  Tirmiiinl.  fixed  to  the  apex  of  tile  husk  :  it  is  so 

istis  mitiaci  a. 

8.  Decs,,!,  fixed  to  tin-  back  or  outward  partot  the 
husk;  as  in  Agrostis  annua;   Bromus;  Atapeeuria. 

'.i-    Uncinate,  hooked;  as  in  Panicvn  liirtcllum. 

AltlSTAi/ril.T.  A.  Prom a<Mcoy,J»est, and a\9aia>, 
theaklnea.)  The-  common  marsh- mallow  Soc  Ai 
Visa  officinalis. 
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A&ISTAfUS.  (From  arista,  the  awn.)  Awnod. 
Applied  to  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  &c.  when  terminated 
by  a  long  rigid  spine,  which  in  a  leaf  does  sot  appear 
as  a  contraction.  In  Galium  aristatum,  the  leal-stalk 
is  awned. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA.  {Aristotoekia,  <r.  I'.  ;  from 
apioroc,  good,  and  Aoxia  or  >oxn<i,  parturition  ;  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  sovereign  use 
in  disorders  incident  to  child-birth.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class, 
Gynandna ;  Order,  Hexandria. 

•2.  The  pharmacopoeia!   name  of  the  long  rooted 

birthwnrt      See  Aristolociiia  lung;,. 

Aristolociiia  ANGimnA.  Snake-killing  birth- 
wort.  .Iristulochia — -foliis  eordatis,  acuininatts  ; 
caule  volubdi,  fructieeao;  pedunculia  solitariis;  .-•■'/- 
pulis  cardatis,  ot'  Linn.vus.  The  juice  of  the  root  of 
this  plant  has  the  property  of  so  stupifying  serpents, 
that  they  may  he  handled  with  impunity.  One  01 
two  drops  are  sufficient ;  and  If  more  be  droppi  ii  into 
the  mouth,  they  become  convulsed.  So  ungrateful  is 
the  smell  o;'  the  root  to  those  reptiles,  that  it  is  said 
they  immediately  turn  from  it.  The  juice  is  also 
esteemed  as  a  preventive  against  the  elicits  usually 
produced  by  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

Aristolociiia  OLEMATms.  Anstolochia  tenuis. 
The  systematic  name  of  the  Arist/ilochu  vulgaris  of 
some  pharmacopeias.  An  extract  is  ordered  by  the 
Wirtemberg  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  plant  is  retained 
in  that  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  esteemed  as  possessing 
antipodagrie  virtues. 

Aristolociiia  F.vBArEA.     See  Fumaria  bullosa. 

Aristolociiia  lonqa.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  aristolociiia  of  our  pharmacopoeias.     Aristolociiia 

-foliis  eordatis,  petiolatts,  integerrimis,  obtusius- 
culis  ;  caulc  infirm*,  Jloribus  solitariis.  The  root  of 
this  plant  only  is  in  use  ;  it  possesses  a  somewhat 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste,  accompa- 
nied with  a  slight  degree  of  pungency.  The  virtues 
ascribed  to  this  root  by  the  ancients  were  very  con- 
siderable; and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  various 
diseases,  but  particularly  in  promoting  the  discharge 
of  the  lochia;  hence  its  name.  It  is  now  very  rarely 
used,  except  in  gouty  affections,  as  an  aromatic  sti- 
mulant 

Aristolociiia  rotunda.  The  root  of  this  species 
of  birthwort,  Aristolociiia— foliis  curdatis,  subsessi- 
libus,  obtusis ;  caule  infirmo ;  floribus  solitariis,  of 
Liniu-eus ;  is  used  indiscriminately  with  that  cf  the 
aristolociiia  longa.     See  Aristolochia  longa. 

Aristolochia  serpentaria.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Serpentaria  virginiana  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Aristolochia;  Colubrina  virginiana;  Vi- 
perina  ;  lipcrina  virginiana;  Pestilochia  ;  Con- 
traycrva  virginiana.  Virginian  snake-root.  The 
plant  which  arfords  this  root  is  the  Aristolochia — 
foliis  cordalo  ot/longis  plants  ;  caulibus  infirmis 
Aexuosis  tcrctibus  ;  jloribus  solitariis.  Cautus  gmi- 
culata  valde  nodosa.  Florcs  ad  radicem  of  Linneus. 
Snake-root  has  an  aromatic  smell,  approaching  to 
that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable;  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  pungent  taste.  It  was  first  recommended 
as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  power,  in  counteract- 
ing the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bites  of  serpents ;  this, 
however,  is  now  wholly  disregarded :  but  as  it  pos- 
sesses tonic  and  antiseptic  virtues,  and  is  generally 
admitted  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  it 
is  employed,  in  the  present  day,  in  some  levers  where 
these  effects  are  required.  A  tinctura  is  directed  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

Aristolociiia  tenuis.   See  Aristolochiaclcmatitis. 

Aristolochia  trilobata.  Three-lobed  birthwort 
The  root,  and  every  part  of  this  plant,  Aristolochia— 
foliis  trilobis,  caule  rolubili,  jloribus  maximis  of  Lin- 
na-us,  is  diuretic,  and  is  empioyed  in  America  against 
the  bite  of  serpents. 

Aristolociiia  vulgaris.  See  Aristolociiia  clc- 
matitis. 

Aristoi'iianei'on.  (From  Aristophanes,  its  in- 
ventor.) The  name  of  an  ancient  emollient  plaster, 
composed  of  wax,  or  pitch. — Gorrcus. 

[ARKTIZIT.  This  mineral  is  otherwise  called 
Werneritc,  after  the  celebrated  German  mineralogist 
Werner. 

The  Wcrnerite,  a  rare  mineral,  occurs  in  eight-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  summits,  whose  faces 
form,  with  the  alternate  lateral  planes  on  which  they 


stand, an angleof about  121°.  Orilmay bccalledaluur 
sided  pi  ism,  truncated  on  ils  lateral  edges.  The  primi- 
tive form  appears  to  be  a  quadrangular  prism,  » ilk 
square  bases.    H  also  occurs  in  irregular  grains. 

The  Werneritc  strikes  fire  with  steel,  but  is  scratched 
by  feldspar.  Its  fracture  is  both  imperlectlj  foliated 
and  uneven,  with  a  m<  derate  lustre,  a  little  pearly  oi 
resinous,    lis  specific  gra\  itj  is  3.C0. 

Ii  Is  usually  n...  inslucent ;  and  i;s  coloui 

is  greenish  gray,  or  olive  green,  and  sometimes  white 
The  Btirface  of  the  crystals  sometimes  lias  tl 
and  aspect  of  an  enamel. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  froths  and  melts  into  an 
opaque,  white  enamel.  A  mean  of  two  analyses,  by 
John,  gives  silev  45.5,  alumine  33.5,  lime  13.22,  oxiiti 
of  ii.ni  5.75,  oxide  of  manganese  1.4 . 

lis  mode  of  fusion  bj  tile  blow  pipe,  and  ii    imper 
fectiy  foliated  structure,  may  serve  . 
from  most  minerals  which  It  resembles. 

This  mineral  is  sometimes  in  tabula 
most  commonly  in  crystals  which  are  en  il 
nised.    The  general  form  of  these  crystals,  (certain 
small  faces  being  neglected,)  is  a  very  oblique  rhomb, 
or  rather  four-sided  pn--.ii,  >.>  flattened  that  some  of 

become  thin  and  sharp,  lii-e  the  ed 
axe.    The  primitive  form  is  a  ibur-sided  . 
bases  of  which  are  parallelograms,  i 
HHn  go",  and  78°  30'.     The  Integrant  parti 
oblique,  triangular  prisms.     M.  Hatty  has  d 
five  secondary  forms. — CI.  Min.    A.] 

ARMA.      (Arnui,  or  inn.  pi.   n.  Anns.)      In  bolanv, 

applied  to  a  species  of  armature  i  weapons, 

They  are  one  of  the  seven  kinds  of  fulcra,  or  props  of 
plants   enumerated    by  Linneus  in    his  Delineatin 

planter.     They  are  pungent  points  in  some  part  of  a 
plant.     In  the  present  day,  anna  is  used  OB 
term  embracing  the  aculeus,  furca,  spina,  and  sti- 
mulus. 

ARMATU'RA.     1.  See  Arma. 

2.  The  amnios  or  internal  membrane  winch  sur- 
rounds the  fcetus. 

ARMATURE.    See  Arma. 

A'rme.  (From  aput,  to  adapt.)  1.  A  junction  of 
the  lips  of  wounds. 

2.  The  joining  of  the  sutures  of  the  head. 

[ARMENIAN  STO.N'E.  Quartzy  or  calcareous 
substances,  penetrated  by  the  azure  carbonate  of  co;> 
per,  have  been  called  by  this  name,  the  copper  gvt  iog 
a  most  beautiful  blue  colour.     A.] 

Armi'lla.  (Diminutive  of  annus,  the  arm.)  The 
round  ligament  which  confines  the  tendons  of  the 
carpus. 

AEMORA'CIA.      (From   Artnorica,   the 
whence  it  was  brought;     See  Cochlearia  Armor  act  a. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  Scotch  physician,  bom  in 
1789,  who,  after  graduating  at  Edinburgh,  settled  in 
London,  but  met  with  little  ^ucc<-~^,  h:iv niL'  disiin- 
guishod  himself  less  in  his  profession  than  as  a  poet, 

particularly  by  his  "Essay  on  the  Art  ,>f  Preserving 
Hea'th,"  in  blank  verse.  He  afterward  attended  the 
army  in  Germany,  which  brought  him  more  info 
notice  as  a  physician,  lie  attained  the  age  of  seventy, 
ami  died  in  pretty  good  circumstances,  liis  proles 
sional  publications  are  not  of  much  n 
pal  one  is  entitled  "Medical  Essays."  He  is  supposed, 
however,  to  have  contributed  materially  to  a  useful 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  published  by  hi? 
brother  George,  who,  alter  practising  many  years  as 
an  apothecary,  obtained  a  diploma  in  medicine. 

ARNICA.  (Arnica,  a-,  f.  Apvurrt;  from  o.i;,  a 
lamb;  because  of  the  likeness  of  the  leaf  of  this 
plant  to  the  coat  of  the  lamb.)  Arnica.  1-  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tl.e  Linnxan  system 
(.'lass,  Syngencsia;  Order,  Polyjratnia  sup 

2.  The  phai  macopceial  name  of  the  Mountain  at  tries 
See  Arnica  montana. 

Arnica  Montana.  The  systematic  name  (<*<  'he 
arnica  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Arnica  fain*  "..'<..■ 
tats  geminis  oppositis,  of 
vm  Germanicvm.  Acyrus.  The  flowers  ol 
ibis  plant  are  very  generally  employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Of  the  advantages  derived  iron:  then-  u>r,  in 
paralytic  and  other  affections,  d  «i  a  warn 

of  nervous  energy,  there  are  several  proofs;  and  their 
extraordinary  virtues,  as  a  febrifuge  and  antiseptic, 
have  been  highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Collin, of  Vienna. 
Much  caution  is  necessary  in  regulating  the  nose  aj 
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it  is  a  medicine  very  apt  to  produce  vomiting,  and 
much  uneasiness  of  the  stomach.    See  Arnica. 

Arnica  suedensis.     See  Inula  dysentcrica. 

Aiino'tto.  A  Spanish  name  for  a  shrub.  See 
Bixa  orlcana. 

AIIO'MA.  {Aroma,  matis,  neut.  ;  from  apt,  in- 
tensely, and  ogw,  to  smell.)  Spiritis  rector.  The 
odorous  principle  of  plants,  and  other  substances, 
which  have  their  characteristic  smell.  This  is  called 
by  the  moderns,  aroma.  Water  charged  with  aroma, 
is  called  the  distilled  water  of  the  substance  made  use 
of:  thus  lavender  and  peppermint  waters  are  water 
impregnated  with  the  aroma  of  the  lavender  and 
peppermint. 

Aromata.  (Apta/iara,  sweet  spices,  herbs,  &c.) 
A. lunatics. 

AKOMA'TIC.  (Aromalicus ;  from  apwua,  an 
odour.)  A  term  applied  to  a  grateful  spicy  scent, 
and  an  agreeable  pungent  taste,  as  cinnamon  ba'rk, 
cardamoms,  &x. 

Aromatic  vinegar.    See  Acctum  aromaticum. 

Aromatic.?,  plant.e.  Odoriferous  or  strong  and 
agreeable  smelling  plants.  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  iii  some  natural  arrangements. 

Aroma'ticus  cortex.    A  name  for  canella  alba. 

Cortex,  wintt     '■  Ills. 

AROMATl  d'LA.  (From  apufia,  an  odour,  and 
jtuAcw,  to  sell.)  A  druggist;  a  vender  of  drugs  and 
spiceries. 

AROUEBUSA'DE.  (A  French  word,  implying 
good  for  a  gun-shot  wound.)  Aqua  sclopetaria ; 
Aqua  vulncraria ;  Aqua  catapultarum.  The  name 
of  a  spirituous  water,  distilled  from  a  farrago  of  aro- 
matic plants. 

ARRACK.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  rice, 
and  drunk,  in  the  rice  countries,  as  brandy  is  in  this 
island.  Its  effects  on  the  animal  economy  are  the 
same. 

ARRAGONITE.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish  and 
pearly  gray  colour,  found  at  Arragon  in  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland. 

[Although  this  mineral  is  composed  chiefly  of  lime 
and  carbonic  acid,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
other  ingredients  are  essential  to  its  true  composition. 
It  differs  from  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  hardness, 
specific  gravity,  and  crystalline  structure. 

In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  with  effervescence.  The 
analysis  of  no  mineral  has  ever  so  much  exercised 
the  talents,  exhausted  the  resources,  and  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  of 
Europe,  as  that  of  arragonite.  Vauqnelin  and  Four- 
croy  obtained  lime  58.5,  carbonic  acid  41.5;  and  the 
analysis  of  Biot  and  Thenard,  conducted  with  much 
ingenuity,  scarcely  differs  from  this,  except  in  giving 
a  little  water.  With  these,  both  Chevenix  and  Kla- 
proth  agree,  in  finding  the  arragonite  to  contain  lime 
and  carbonic  acid  in  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  in 
the  common  carbonate  of  lime.  Kirwan  in  his  mine- 
ralogy, published  in  1794,  conjectured  that  the  arra- 
gonite might  contain  strontian;  and  very  recently 
Professor  Stromeyer  of  Gottingen  has  discovered  in 
this  mineral  between  three  and  four  per  cent,  of  the 
carbonate  of  strontian.  This  discovery  will  very  pro- 
bably lead  to  a  solution  of  the  preceding  difficulty; 
but  it  is  important  that  the  analysis  should  be  repeated 
by  different  chemists. — CI.  Min.    A.] 

A'rrapiius.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pa6n,  ■"*  suture.) 
Without  suture.  It  is  applied  to  the  cranium  when 
naturally  without,  sou 

Arrangement  of  Minerals.  See  Minerals,  arrange- 
ment of. 

ARRIIjE'A.  (From  a,  neg.  and, W,  to  flow.)  The 
suppression  of  any  natural  flux,  as  the  menses,  &c. 

ARRHIZUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pis«,  a  root-, 
without  root.)  Applied  to  paraatical  planls,  which 
have  no  roots,  but  adhere  and  imbibe  their  nourish- 
ment by  ainastomosing  of  the  vessels;  as  I'iscuin  al- 
bum, and  Loranthus  europeus. 

ARROWHEAD.     The  Sagittaria  sagittifulia  of 
LinmeUB.     The  roots  of  this  plant  are  said  to  be  escu- 
lent, but  it  must  be  in  times  of  very  great  scarcity. 
Arrow-root.    See  Maranta. 
Arrow-shaped.     See  Leaf. 

ARSE'NIATE.  (Arsenias,  atis.m.;  from  Arseni- 
cum, arsenic.)  A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  of 
arsenic  acid  with  salifiable  bases;  as  arseniate  of  am- 
monia, which  is  produced  by  the  union  of  ammonia 
with  arsenic  acid.  The  only  one  used  in  medicine  is 
86 
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the  superarseniatc  of  potassa,  which  is  in  solution  n 
the  liquor  arsenicalis.     See  Arsenicalis  liquor. 

ARSENIC.  (Arsenicum,  i.  n.;  from  the  Arabic 
term  Arsanek,  or  from  apenv,  for  appnv,  masxulus  ; 
from  its  strong  and  deadly  powers.)  The  name  of  a 
metal  scattered,  in  great  abundance,  over  the  minora 
kingdom.  It  is  found  in  black,  heavy  masses  of  little 
brilliancy,  called  native  arsenic  or  testaceous  arsenic. 
This  exists  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  Mineral 
ized  by  sulphur,  it  forms  sulphurized  arsenic.  Thii 
mineral  is  met  with  in  Italy,  about  Mount  Vesuvius. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  ore,  /vhich  dili'er  from 
each  other  in  colour,  occasioned  by  the  different  pro- 
portions of  their  component  parts.  The  one  is  called 
yellow  sulphurized  arsenic,  or  orpiment. ;  the  other,  red 
sulphurized  arsenic,  or  realgar,  or  ruby  arsenic ;  both 
are  met  with  in  Hungary  and  different  parts  of  Ger 
many.  The  colour  of  the  first  ore  is  a  lemon-yellow, 
inclining  sometimes  to  a  green  ;  the  colourof  the  latter 
is  a  ruby-red  ;  ii  is  more  transparent  than  the  former, 
and  found  in  compact  and  solid  masses,  sometime., 
crystallized  m  bright  needles.  Arsenic  united  to  oxy- 
gen, constitutes  the  ore  called  native  oiyde  of  arsenic. 
This  ore  is  scarce ,  it  is  generally  found  of  an  earthy 
appearance,  or  as  an  efflorescence,  coating  native,  or 
metallic  arsenic;  its  colour  is  a  whitish  gray;  it  is 
rarely  met  with  crystallized.  Arsenic  exists  likewise 
alloyed  with  cobalt,  antimony,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and 
various  other  metals. 

Method  of  obtaining  Arsenic.  In  order  to  obtain 
metallic  arsenic,  mix  two  parts  of  the  white  oxyde  of 
arsenic  of  commerce,  with  one  of  black  flux  (obtained 
by  detonating  one  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa  with  two 
of  supertartrate  of  potassa),  and  put  the  mixture  into 
a  crucible,  or  melting  pot.  Invert  over  this  anothel 
crucible,  lute  the  two  together  with  a  little  clay  and 
sand,  and  apply  gradually  a  red  heat  to  the  lower  one. 
The  oxyde  of  arsenic  will  be  reduced,  and  be  found 
lining  the  upper  crucible  in  small  crystals  of  a  metal- 
lic brilliancy. 

The  charcoal  of  the  black  flux  takes  in  this  process 
the  oxygen  from  the  white  oxyde,  and  forms  carbonic, 
acid  gas  ;  which  flies  off"  during  the  process,  and  the 
oxyde  becomes  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  This  re- 
duction of  the  oxyde  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  alkali 
of  the  flux. 

Remark. — In  order  to  obtain  arsenic  in  a  state  of 
absolute  purity,  the  metal  thus  obtained  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  powder,  dissolved  by  heat  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  and  then  precipitated  by  Immersing  into  the  so 
lutipn  a  plate  of  zinc.  The  arsenic  is  thus  precipitated 
in  a  fine  powder,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  mass,  by 
exposing  it  m  a  covered  crucible  to  a  moderate  heat. 

"  It  is  among  the  most  combustible  of  tie  metals, 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  garlic  smell,  and  sublimes 
in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  attack  arsenic 
when  cold;  but  if  it  be  boiled  upon  this  metal,  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  is  emitted,  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phur sublimes,  and  the  arsenic  :s  reduced  to  ail  oxyde. 
Nitrous  acid  readily  attacks  arsenic,  and  converts  it 
into  arsenious  acid,  or,  if  much  be  employed,  into  ar- 
senic acid. 

Boiling  muriatic  acid  dissolves  arsenic,  but  affects  it 
very  little  when  cold.  This  solution  affords  precipi- 
tates upon  the  addition  of  alkalies.  The  addition  of 
a  little  nitric  acid  expedites  the  solution;  and  this  so 
lution,  first  heated  and  condensed  in  a  close  vessel,  is 
wholly  sublimed  into  a  thick  liquid,  formerly  termed 
butter  of  arsenic.  Thrown  in  powder  into  chlorine 
gas,  it  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  is  con 
verted  into  a  chloride. 

None  of  the  earths  or  alkalies  act  upon  it,  unl 
be  boiled  a  long  while  in  fine  powder,  in  a  larsre  pro- 
portion of  alkaline  solution. 

Nitrates  detonate  with  arsenic,  convert  it  into  ar 
seine  acid,  and  this,  combining  with  the  base  of  the 
nitrate,  forms  an  arseniate,  that  remains  at  tin-  bottom 
ol  the  vi 

Muriates  have  no  action  upon  it:  but  if  three  parts 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  ar- 
senic in  hue  powder,  which  must  be  done  with  great 
precaution,  and  a  very  light  hand,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  this  mixture  placed  on  an  anvil,  and  struck 
with  a  hammer,  will  explode  with  flame  and  a  con- 
siderable report ;  if  touched  with  tire,  it  will  burn  With 
considerable  rapidity;  and  if  thrown  into  concentrated 
s/ilphunc  acid,  at  the  instant  of  contact  a  flame  rises 
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Into  the  air  likt  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  is  Sebright 
as  to  dazzle  the  eye. 

Aisenic  readily  combines  with  sulphur  by  fusion 
and  sublimation,  and  forms  a  yellow  compound  called 
orjumcnt,  or  a  red  called  realgar.  The  nature  of  these, 
and  their  difference,  are  not  accurately  known;  but 
Foul  sroy  considers  the  first  as  a  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  the  oxyde,  and  the  second  as  a  combination 
of  sulphur  with  the  metal  itself,  as  he  found  the  red 
Buiphuret  converted  into  the  yellow  by  the  action  of 
acids. 

Arsenic  is  soluble  in  fat  oils  in  a  boiling  heat ;  the 
solution  is  black,  and  has  the  consistence  of  an  oint- 
ment when  cold.  Most  metals  unite  with  arsenic; 
which  exists  in  the  metallic  state  in  such  alloys  as 
possess  the  metallic  brilliancy. 

Iodine  and  arsenic  unite,  forming  an  kidide,  of  a 
dark,  purple-red  colour,  possessing  the  properties  of 
an  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  iis  solution  forms 
a  soluble  compound  with  potasso. 

Arsenic  combines  w  it li  hydrogen  into  a  very  noxious 
compound,  called  arsenuretted  hydrogen  gas.  To  pre- 
pare it,  fuse  in  a  covered  crucible  3  parts  of  granu- 
lated tin,  and  1  of  metallic  arsenic  in  pow 
submit  this  alloy,  broken  in  pieces,  to  the  action  of 
muriatic  acid  in  a  class  retort.  On  applying  a  mode- 
rate heat,  the  arsenuretted  hydrogen  comes  over,  and 
may  be  received  in  a  mercurial  or  water  pneumatic 
trough.     Protomuriate  of  tin  remains  in  the  retort. 

A  prime  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  to  one  of  arsenic 
as  1  to  To';  and  S  consequently  as  1  to  3S.  Gehlen  fell 
a  victim  to  his  researches  on  this  cas;  and  therefore 
the  new  experiments  requisite  to  elucidate  its  consti- 
tution must  be  conducted  with  circumspection.  It 
extinguishes  flame,  and  instantly  destroys  animal  life. 
Water  has  no  effect  upon  it.  i'rom  the  experiments 
of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  there 
appears  to  be  a  solid  compound  of  hydrogen  and  ar- 
senic, or  a  hydruret.  It  is  formed  by  acting  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  on  arsenic  plunged 
in  water.  It  is  reddish  brown,  without  lustre,  ta?te, 
and  smell.  It  is  not  decomposed  at  a  heat  approaching 
to  cherry-red  :  but  at  this  temperature  it  absorbs  oxy- 
gen; while  water  and  arsenious  acid  are  formed,  with 
the  evolutonof  heat  and  light  The  proportion  of  the 
two  constituents  is  not  known. 

Arsenic  is  used  in  a  variety  of  arts.  It  enters  into 
metallic  combinations,  wherein  a  white  colour  is  re- 
quired. Glass  manufacturers  use  it;  but  its  effect  in 
the  composition  of  glass  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
explained.  Orpiment  and  realgar  are  used  as  pig- 
ments." 

Arsenic  and  its  various  preparations  are  the  most 
active  of  all  poisons.  That  which  is  mostly  taken,  is 
the  white  oxyde,  or  arsenious  acid.  See  Arsenious  arid. 

[Arsenical  pyrites,  or  arsenical  iron,  is  found  in  the 
Highlands  of  New-York,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son. In  the  town  of  Warwick,  in  Orange  county, 
of  this  state,  there  is  a  huge  vein  of  it  in  a  moun- 
tain range,  sufficient,  as  is  said  by  a  traveller,  to  poison 
the  whole  world.     A.] 

ARSENIC  ACID.  Acidum  arsenicum ;  Acidum 
arsenical?.  l-  We  are  indebted  to  the  illustrious 
Scheele  for  the  discovery  of  this  acid,  though  Macquer 
had  before  noticed  its  combinations.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  various  methods.  If  six  parts  of  nitric  acid 
be  poured  on  one  of  the  concrete  arsenious  arid,,  or 
white  arsenic  of  the  shops,  in  the  pneumato-chemical 
apparatus,  and  heat  be  applied,  nitrous  gas  will  he 
evolved,  and  a  white  concrete  substance,  differing  in 
its  properties  from  the  arsenious  acid,  will  remain  in 
the  retort.  This  is  the  arsenic  acid.  It  may  equally 
be  procured  by  means  of  aqueous  chlorine,  or  by  heat- 
ing concentrated  nitric  acid  with  twice  its  weight  of 
the  solution  of  the  arsenious  acid  in  muriatic  acid. 
The  con  :?ete  acid  should  be  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat 
for  a  few  minutes.  In  either  case  an  acid  is  obtained, 
that  does  not  crystallize,  but  attracts  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  has  a  sharp,  caustic  taste,  reddens  blue  vege- 
table colours,  is  fixed  in  the  lire,  and  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  3  391. 

If  the  arsenic  acid  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  glass 
retort,  it  melts  and  becomes  transparent,  i»nt  assumes 
a  milky  hue  on  cooling.  If  the  heat  be  increased,  so 
mat  the  retort  begins  to  melt,  the  acid  boils,  and 
gublirnes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort.  If  a  covered 
crucible  be  used  instead  of  the  glass  retort,  and  a  vio- 
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lent  heat  applied,  the  acid   boils  strongly,  and  in 
quarter  of  an   hour  begins  to  emit  fumes.     These,  on 
being  reeeu  ed  in  a  ^lass  hell,  are  found  to  be  arsenious 
acid;   ami  a  small  quantity  of  a  transparent  glass, 

difficult   to  fuse,  will  be  found  lining   the  side... i   the 
crucible.     This  Is  arseniate  ol  alumina. 

Combustible  substances  decompose  this  acid.  If 
two  parts  of  arsenic  acid  be  mixed  with  about  one  >t 
charcoal,  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  gin 
coated,  and  a  matrass  adapted  to  i(  ;  and  the  retort 
then  gradually  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  till 
the  bottom  is  red;  the  mass  will  he  inflamed  violently, 
and  the  acid  reduced,  and  rise  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort  in  the  metallic  state,  mixed  with  a  little  oxyde 
and  charcoal  powder.  A  few  drops  of  water,  devoid 
of  acidity,  will  he  found  in  the  receiver. 

With  sulphur  the  phenomena  are  different.    If  a 

mixture  of  six   parts  of  arsenic  acid,  and  one  of  pow 

dered  sulphur,  he  digested  together,  no  change  will 
take  place:  but  on  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  distil- 
ling in  a  glass  retort,  fitted  with  a  receiver,  a  violent 
combination  will  ensue,  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  suf- 
ficiently heated  to  melt  the  sulphur.  The  whole  mass 
rises  almost  at  once,  forming  a  red  sublimate,  and  sul 
phurous  acid  passes  over  into  the  receiver. 

If  pure  arsenic  acid  be  diluted  with  a  small  quan 
tity  of  water,  and  hydrogen  gas,  as  it  is  evolved  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  iron,  be  received  into 
this  transparent  solution,  the  liquor  grows  tin  hid,  and 
a  blackish  precipitate  is  formed,  «  hich,  being  well 
washed  with  distilled  water,  exhibits  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  arsenic.  Sometimes,  too,  a  blackish-gray 
oxyde  of  arsenic  is  found  in  this  process. 

if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  he  employed  instead 
of  simple  hydrogen  gas,  water  ami  a  sulphuret  of  ar- 
senic are  obtain 

With  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained,  and  a 
phosphuret  of  arsenic,  which  subli s. 

The  arsenic  acid  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  ar- 
senious. According  to  Lagrange,  two  parts  ol'  watei 
are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  cannot  be  crystal 
lized  by  any  means;  but,  on  evaporation,  assumes  a 
thick  honey-like  consistence. 

IS'o  acid  has  any  action  upon  it:  if  some  of  them 
dissolve  it  by  means  of  the  water  that  renders  them 
lluid,  they  do  not  produce  any  alteration  in  it.  The 
boracic  and  phosphoric  are  Verifiable  with  it  by  means 
of  heat,  but  without  any  material  alteration  In  their 
natures.  If  phosphorus  acid  be  heated  upon  it  for 
some  time,  it  saturates  itself  with  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes phosphoric  acid. 

The  arsenic  acid  combines  with  the  earthy  and  alka- 
line bases,  and  forms  salts  very  different  from  those- 
furnished  by  the  arsenioe 

All  these  arseniate.-;  are  decomposable  by  charcoal, 
which  separates  arsenic  from  them  by  means  of  heat. 

All  its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  thoseof  potassa, 
soda, and  ammonia,  are  insoluble  in  water;  bulexcep. 
arseniate  of  bismuth,  and  one  or  two  more,  very  solu 
ble  in  an  excess  of  arsenic  acid.  Hence,  alter  barytes 
or  oxyde  of  lead  has  been  precipitated  by  this  acid, 
its  farther  addition  re-dissolves  the  precipitate.  This 
is  a  useful  criterion  of  the  acid,  joined  to  its  reduction 
to  the  metallic  state  by  charcoal,  and  the  other  cha 
racters  already  detailed.  Sulphuric  acid  decomp 
the  arseniates  at  a  low  temperature,  but  the  sulphates 
are  decomposed  by  arsenic  acid  at  a  red  heat,  owing 
to  the  greater  fixity  of  the  latter.  Phosphoric,  nitric, 
muriatic,  and  fluoric  acids,  dissolve,  and  probably 
convert  into  suhsalts  all  the  arseniates.  The  whole  ot 
them,  as  well  as  arsenic  acid  itself  when  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat  by  charcoal,  yield  the  characteristic  gar 
lie,  smell  of  the  metallic,  vapour.  Nitrate  of  silver 
gives  a  pulverulent  brick-coloured  precipitate,  w'th 
arsenic  acid.  The  acid  Itself  does  not  distuib  the 
transparency  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  bui 
a  neutral  arseniate  gives  with  it  a  bluish  green  pre 
cipitate;  with  sulphate  of  cobalt,  a  dirty  red;  ami 
with  sulphate  of  nickel,  an  apple-green  precipitate 
These  precipitates  redissolve,  on  adding  a  small  quan 
tity  of  the  acid  which  previously  held  them  in  solution 
Orfila  Bays,  that  arsenic  acid  gives,  with  acetate  ot 
copper,  a  bluish- white  precipitate,  but  that  it  exercises; 
no  action  either  on  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  cobalt; 
but  With  the  amraonio-muriate,  it  gives  a  rose-coloured 
precipitate.      Arsenic  acid  o  accounted  y 

more  violent  poison  than  even  the  arsenious. 

US) 
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The  arseniate  ofbarytcs  is  insoluble,  uncrystalliza- 
ble,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  its  acid,  and  decomposable 
by  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  a  sulphate  of 
barytes. 

The  b  in- ar  sent  ate  of  potassa  is  made  on  the  great 
scale  in  Saxony,  by  fusing  together  equal  parts  of  nitre 
and  arsenious  acid  ;  dissolving  the  melted  mass,  and 
crystallizing  the  salt. 

Of  the  arseniate  of  strontian  nothing  is  known,  but 
no  doubt  it  resembles  that  of  barytes. 

With  limc-walcr  this  acid  forms  a  precipitate  of 
arseniate  of  lime,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  its  base,  or  in 
an  excess  of  its  acid, though  insoluble  alone.  The  aci- 
dulous arseniate  of  lime  affords  on  evaporation  little 
crystals,  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  same 
salt  may  be  formed  by  adding  carbonate  of  lime  to  the 
solu'.ion  of  arsenic  acid.  This  acid  does  not  decom- 
pose the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  lime:  but  the  saturated 
alkaline  arseniates  decompose  them  by  double  affinity, 
precipitating  the  insoluble  calcareous  arseniate. 

If  arsenic  acid  be  saturated  with  magnesia,  a  thick 
substance  is  formed  near  the  point  of  saturation.  This 
arseniate  of  magnesia  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid  ; 
and  on  being  evaporated  takes  the  form  of  a  jelly,  with- 
out crystallizing.  Neither  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  nor 
muriate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed  by  arsenic  acid, 
though  they  are  by  the  saturated  alkaline  arseniates. 
Arsenic  acid,  saturated  with  potassa,  does  not  easily 
crystallize.  This  arseniate,  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, attracts  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  turns  the 
syrup  of  violets  green,  without  altering  the  solution  of 
litmus.  It  fuses"  into  a  white  glass,  and  with  a  strong 
fire  is  converted  into  an  acidule,  part  of  the  alkali  be- 
ing abstracted  by  the  silex  and  alumina  of  the  crucible. 
If  exposed  to  a  red  heat  with  charcoal  in  close  vessels, 
it  swells  up  very  much,  and  arsenic  is  sublimed.  It  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  in  the  humid  way 
the  decomposition  is  not  obvious,  as  the  arsenic  acid 
remains  in  solution.  On  evaporation,  however,  this 
acid  and  sulphate  of  potassa  are  obtained. 

If  arsenic  acid  be  added  to  the  preceding  salt,  till  it 
ceases  to  have  any  effect  on  the  syrup  of  violets,  it  will 
redden  the  solution  of  litmus ;  and  in  this  state  it 
affords  very  regular  and  very  transparent  crystals,  of 
the  figure  of  quadrangular  prisms,  terminated  by  two 
tetraedral  pyramids,  the  angles  of  which  answer  to 
those  of  the  prisms.  These  crystals  arc  the  arsenical 
neutral  salt  of  Macquer.  As  this  salt  differs  from  the 
preceding  arseniate  by  its  crystallizability,  its  redden- 
ing solution  of  litmus,  its  not  decomposing  the  calcare- 
ous and  magnesian  salts  like  it,  and  its  capability  of 
absorbing  an  additional  portion  of  potassa,  so  as  to 
become  neutral,  it  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  term  of  acidulous  arseniate  of  potassa. 

With  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate  it,  arse- 
nic acid  forms  a  salt  crystallizable  like  the  acidulous 
arseniate  of  potassa.  To  form  the  neutral  arseniate, 
carbonate  of  soda  should  be  added  to  the  acid,  till  the 
mixture  be  decidedly  alkaline.  This  salt  crystallizes 
from  the  concentrated  solution.  It  is  much  more  so- 
luble in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  Pclleticr  says,  thai 
the  crystals  are  hexaedral  prisms,  terminated  by  planes 
perpendicular  to  their  axis.  This  neutral  arseniate  of 
soda,  however,  while  it.  differs  completely  from  that  of 
potassa  in  this  respect,  and  in  becoming  deliquescent 
instead  of  crystallizable  on  the  addition  of  a  surplus 
portion  of  arsenic  acid,  resembles  the  arseniate  of  po- 
tassa in  its  decomposition  by  charcoal,  by  acids,  and 
by  the  earths.  • 

Combined  with  ammonia,  arsenic  acid  forms  a  salt 
affording  rhomboidal  crystals  analogous  to  those  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda. 

The  arseniate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is  lorincd  by 
mixing  the  twoseparate  arseniates ;  and  the  compound 

salt  (lives  :ryatlla  with   brilliant  la:.:s      II  W4  rcdis- 
ii, •  crystals,  and  thru   rerryslallize,  we  should 

add  a  little  ammonia,  otherwise  the  salt  will  be  acidu- 
lous ii<  in  ii bi  apeofaomc  ammonia. 

Arsenic  acid  saturated  with  alnmiiui  forms  a  thick 
solution,  which,  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields 

Lll  insoluble  in  water,  ami  decomposable  by  the 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  by  all 
the  other  earthy  and  alkaline  bases.  The  arsenic  acid 
readily  dissolves  the  alumina  of  the  crucibles  in  which 
ii  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  fusion;  and  thus  it  attacks 
Silex  also,  on  which  it  has  no  etl'ect  in  the  humid  way. 
Bv  the  assistat  ce  of  a  strong  me.  as    Fourcrnv 
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asserts,  arsenic  acid  decomposes  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  sulphates,  even  that  of  barytes;  the  sulphuric 
acid  flyin»off  in  vapour,  and  the  arseniate  remaining 
in  the  retort.  It  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the  ni- 
trate from  which  it  expels  the  pure  acid.  It  likewise 
decomooses  the  muriates  at  a  high  temperature,  tht 
muriatic  acid  being  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  the 
arsenic  acid  combining  with  their  bases,  which  it  *a- 
turates-  while  the  arsenious  acid  is  too  volatile  to 
have  this  effect.  It  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
filiates,  and  still  more  easily  on  the  carbonates,  with 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  it  excites  a  brisk 
effervescence.  Lagrange,  however,  denies  that  it  acts 
on  any  of  the  neutral  salts,  except  the  sulphate  at  po- 
tassa and  soda,  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  the  muriates 
of  soda  and  ammonia,  and  this  by  means  of  heat.  It 
does  not  act  on  the  phosphates,  but  precipitates  the 
boracic  acids  from  solutions  of  borates  when  heated. 
Arsenic  acid  does  not  act  on  gold  or  platina ;  neither 
does  it  on  mercury  or  silver,  without  the  aid  of  a  strong 
heat;  but  itoxydizes  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  and  ar- 
senic. 

This  acid  is  not  used  in  the  arts,  at  least  directly, 
though  indirectlv  it  forms  a  part  of  some  com  positions 
used  in  dyins.  It  is  likewise  one  of  the  mineralizing 
acids  combined  by  nature  with  some  of  the  metallic 
oxydes." — Ure's  Chem.  Diet. 

Arsenic,  oiyde  of.  See  Arsenious  acid. 
Arsenic,  white.  See  Arsenious  acid. 
Arse'mcal  caustic.  A  species  of  caustic  said  to 
possess  useful  properties,  independent  of  those  of  de- 
stroying morbid  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is 
composed  of  two  parts  of  levigated  antimony  to  one  of 
white  arsenic.  This  is  the  caustic  so  extensively  em- 
ployed under  the  name  of  arsenical,  caustic,  by  the  late 
Mr"  Justamond,  in  his  treatment  of  cancers. 

[Arsenic  is  a  powerful,  a  dangerous,  and  yet  a 
valuable  caustic.  Small  tumours,  excrescences,  warts, 
&c,  may  be  easily  and  safely  removed  by  it.  Alone, 
it  gives  much  pain  ;  and  in  large  quantities,  and  ap- 
plied to  an  extensive  surface,  is  extremely  dangerous 
Its  painful  action  may  be  modified  and  more  safely 
applied  by  mixing  one  part  of  white  arsenic  with 
one  of  powdered  opium,  and  two  of  lapis  calami- 
naris.    A.] 

Arsenica'lis  liquor.  Arsenical  solution.  Take 
of  sublimed  oxyde  of  arsenic,  in  very  fine  powder,  sub 
carbonate  of  potassa  from  tartar,  of  each  64  grains: 
distilled  water  a  pint.  Boil  them  together  in  a  L'lass 
vessel,  until  the  arsenic  be  entirely  dissolved.  When 
the  solution  is  cold,  add  compound  spirit  of  lavender, 
four  fluid  drachms.  Then  add  as  much  distilled 
water  as  may  exactly  fill  a  pint  measure.  This  pre- 
paration accords  with  the  formula  of  Dr.  Fowler,  of 
Stafford,  who  first  introduced  it  in  imitation  of  a  cele- 
brated popular  remedy  for  interinittents,  sold  under  the 
name  of  toe  tasteless  ague-drop.  The  compound  spirit 
of  lavender  is  only  intended  to  give  some  colour  and 
taste,  without  which  it  would  be  more  liable  to  mis- 
takes. Where  the  dose  is  small,  and  the  eff  • 
powerful,  the  most  minute  attention  to  iis  proportion 
and  preparation  becomes  necessary.  Each  »unce 
contains  four  grains  of  the  oxyde,  and  each  ilracluu 
half  a  grain ;  but  it  will  rarely  be  proper  to  go  beyond 
eenth  of  a  grain  as  a  dose. 
Arsenical  solution.  See  Arsenicalis  liquor. 
Arscniri  oiydum  pr<rparctum.  See  Arsenic*  ozy 
dum  sublimation. 

Arsenicum  album.  Arscnici  oiydum  sublimat  urn  ; 
Arscnici  oiydum  prsparatum.  Reduce  white  arsenic 
into  powder,  then  put  it  into  a  crucible  and  expose  1' 
to  the  lire,  so  as  to  sublime  it  into  another  crucible  iu 
verted  over  the  former.  This  is  intended  to  reudei 
the  arsenic  more  pure. 

Arsenicum  album.  White  arsenic.  See  Arscniou* 
acid. 
Arsenicum  crystai.linim.  Si  e  .lrscnious  acid 
ARSE'NIOUS  ACID.  White  arsenic.  Oxyde  of 
arsenic.  Arst  nicum  crijstalhnum,  risigallum,  ayuala, 
arfar,  aquila,  larnick,  artancck.  llafs  bane.  The 
earliest  chemists,  were  embarrassed  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  while  subslauee 
known   ill  commerce   bv  the   naiue  of  white  arsenic 

"  Fou/croy  was  the  first  who  distinguished  by  this 

name  the  white  arsenic  of  the  shops,  which  Sfljieelii 

I  had  proved  to  he  a  compound  of  the  metal  arsenic  witk 
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oxygon,  and  which  the  authors  of  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature  had  consequently  termed  oxyde  of  arse- 
nic. As,  however,  it  manifestly  exhibits  the  proper- 
ties of  an  acid,  it  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  title;  for 
many  oxydes  and  acids  are  similar  in  this,  that  both 
consist  of  a  base  united  with  oxygen,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  is,  that  the  compound  in  which 
the  acid  properties  are  manifest  is  termed  an  acid,  and 
that  in  which  they  are  not  is  called  an  oxyde. 

This  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons 
known,  frequently  occurs  in  a  native  state,  it'  not  very 
abundantly;  and  it  is  obtained  in  roasting  several 
ores,  particularly  those  ot  cobalt  In  the  chimneys  of 
the  furnaces  where  this  operation  is  conducted,  it  ge- 
nerally condenses  in  thick  semitransparent  masses  ; 
though  sometimes  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  powder,  or 
of  little  needles,  in  which  state  it  was  formerly  called 
flowers  of  arsenic. 

The  arsenious  acid  reddens  the  most  sensible  blue 
vegetable  colours,  though  it  turns  the  syrup  of  violets 
green  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  opaque,  and 
covered  with  a  slight  efflorescence.  Thrown  on  incan- 
descent coals,  it  evaporates  in  white  fumes,  with  a 
strong  smell  of  garlic.  In  close  vessels  it  is  volati- 
lized ;  and,  if  the  heat  be  strong,  vitrified.  The  re- 
sult of  this  vitrification  is  a  transparent  glass,  capable 
of  crystallizing  in  tetraedia,  the  angles  of  which  are 
truncated.  It  is  easily  altered  by  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, which  deprive  it  of  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  and 
reduce  the  metal,  the  one  forming  water',  the  other  car- 
bonic acid  with  the  oxygen  taken  from  it  ;  as  it  is  by 
phosphorus,  and  by  sulphur,  which  are  in  part  con- 
verted into  acids  by  its  oxygen,  and  in  part  form  an 
arsenical  phosphtiret  or  sulphuret  with  the  arsenic  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state.  Hence  Margraaf  and  Pel- 
letier,  who  particularly  examined  the  phosphurets  of 
metals,  assert  they  might  be  formed  witli  arsenious 
acid.    Its  specific  gravity  is  3.7. 

It  is  soluble  in  thirteen  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  but  requires  eighty  times  its  weight  of  cold. 
The  solut'on  crystallizes,  anil  the  acid  assumes  the 
form  of  legular  tetraedrons,  according  to  Fourcroy ; 
but,  according  to  Lagrange,  of  nctae-drons,  and  these 
frequently  varying  in  figure  by  different  laws  of  decre- 
ment. It  crystallizes  much  better  by  slow  evaporation 
than  by  simple  cooling. 

The  solution  is  very  acrid,  reddens  blue  colours, 
unites  with  the  earthy  bases,  and  decomposes  the  alka- 
line sulphurets.  Arsenious  acid  is  also  soluble  in  oils, 
spirits,  and  alkohol ;  the  last  taking  up  from  1  to  2  per 
cent.  It  is  composed  of  9.5  of  metal  =3  oxygen ;  and 
its  prime  equivalent  is  therefore  12.5.  Dr.  VvoUaston 
first  observed,  that  when  a  mixture  of  it  with  quick- 
lime is  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  at  a  certain  temperature, 
ignition  suddenly  pervades  the  mass, and  metallic 
nic  sublimes.  As  arseniate  of  lime  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  we  perceive  that  a  portion  of  the 
arsenious  acid  is  robbed  of  its  oxygen,  to  complete  the 
acidification  of  the  rest. 

There  are  even  some  metals,  which  act  upon  the  so- 
lution, and  have  a  tendency  to  decompose  the  acid  so 
as  to  form  a  blackish  precipitate,  in  which  the  arsenic 
is  very  slightly  oxydized. 

The  action  of  the  other  acids  upon  the  arsenious  is 
very  different  from  that  which  they  exert  on  the  metal 
arsenic.  By  boiling,  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  a  small 
portion  of  it,  which  is  precipitated  as  the  solution 
cools.  The  nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it,  but  by  the 
help  of  heat  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid.  Neither  the 
phosphoric  nor  the  carbonic  acid  acts  upon  it;  yet  it 
enters  into  a  vitreous  combination  with  the  phosphoric 
and  boracic  acids.  The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  it  by 
means  of  heat,  and  forms  with  it  a  volatile  compound, 
which  water  precipitates ;  and  aqueous  chlorine  aci- 
difies it  completely,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  arsenic 
acid. 

The  arsenious  acid  combines  with  the  earthy  and 
alkaline  bases,  forming  Arsenites.  The  earthy  arse- 
niatcs  possess  little  solubility ;  and  hence  the  solutions 
of  barytes,  strontian,  and  lime,  form  precipitates  with 
that  of  arsenious  acid. 

This  acid  enters  into  another  kind  of  combination 
with  the  earths,  mat  formed  by  nitrification.  Though 
a  part  of  this  volatile  acid  sublimed  before  the  glass 
enters  Into  fusion,  part  remains  fixed  in  the  vitrified 
substance,  to  which  it  imparls  transparency,  a  homo- 
geneous density .  and  considerable  gravity.    The  arsc- 
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nical  glasses  appear  to  contain  a  kind  of  triple  salt, 

since  the  salt  and  alkalies  enter  into  an  Intimate  com 
binatiouat  the  instant  of  fusion,  and  remain  a  I  lei  want 
perfectly  mixed.  All  of  them  have  the  Inconvenience 
of  quickly  growing  dull  by  exposure  to  the  air 

With  tin'  fixed  alkuhes  the  arsenious  acid  forms 
thick   arsenites,  which  do  not  crystallize;  which  an 

decomposable  by  tire,  the  arsenious  acid  being  volati 

lized  by  the  heat ;  and  from  which  all  the  Other  ai  id 

precipitate  this  in  powder.  These  saline  compounds 
were  formerly  termed  livers,  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  analogous  to  the  combinations  of  sulphui 
with  the  alkalies. 

With  ammonia  it  forms  a  salt  capable  of  crystallizn 
tion.    If  this  be  heated  a  little,  the  ammonia  i  decern 

posed,  the   nitrogen    is  evolved,   while    the    111 
uniting  with   part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  ai  ii 
h  atcr. 
Neither  the  earthy  nor  alkaline  ai 

been  much  examined;  what  is  known  of  tl 
only  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ai 

The  arsenious  arid  is  used  in  numerous  instajll 
the  arts,  under  the  name  of  ulute  arsenic,  or  of  arse- 
nic simply.     In  many  cases  it  Is  reduced,  and  ails  in 
its  metallic  state. 

Many  attempts  have  been  madi.  lo Intl'oduci    n   into 

medicine  ;  but  as  it  is  known  to  be  one  ol 

violent   poisons,  it  is   probable  that  the  fear  of  irs  had 
effects  may  deprive  society  of  the  advantages  it  niighi 
afford  iu  this  way.    An  arseniate  of  potassa  was  ex- 
tensively used  by  the  laie  Dr.  Fowler,  of  York,  who 
published  a  treatise  on  it,  in  intermittent  ami 
fevers.     He  likewise  assured  the  writer,  that  he  had 
found  It  extremely  efficacious  in  periodical  headache, 
and  as  a  tonic  in  nervous  and  other  disorders  ;  and 
that  he  never  saw  the  least  ill  effect  from  its  use,  due 
precaution  being  employed  in  preparing  and  adminis- 
tering it.     Externally  it  has  been  employed  as 
to  extirpate  cancer,  combined  with  sulphur,  u 
with  antimony,  and  with  tin-  leaves  of  crowfoot  ;   BUI 
it  always  gives  great  pain,  and  is  not  unattended  with 

danger.  Fcbvre's  remedy  was  waiei  one  pint,  extra:! 
of  hemlock  ?  j.  Goulard's  extract  jiij.  tincture  01 
opium  Ij.  arsenious  acid  gr.  x.    With  this  tli 

was  wetted  morning  and  evening  ;  and  at  the  satin 
time  ii  small  quantity  of  a  weak  solution  was  admin  is 
tercd  internally.  A  still  milder  application  of  this 
kind  has  been  made  from  a  solution  of  one  grain  iu  a 
quart  of  water,  formed  into  a  poultice  with  crumb  of 
bread. 

It  has  been  more  lately  used  as  an  alterative  with 
advantage  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The  symptou.s 
Which  show  the  system  to  be  arsenificd  are  thickee  ■-, 
redness,  and  stiffness  of  the  paipebrte,  soreness  of  111! 

gums,  ptyalism,  itching  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
,  cough,  pain  at  stomach,  and  headache. 
When  the  latter  symptoms  supervene,  the1  adminis- 
tration ot'  the  medicine  ought  to  he  imnn  dia 
pended.  It  has  also  been  recommended  against  chin- 
cough  ;  and  has  been  used  in  considerable  doses  Witli 
sine.  98,  to  counteract  the   poison   of   venomous   sei 

Since  it  acts  on  the  animal  economy  as  a  deadly 
poison  in  quantities  so  minute  as  to  be  Insensible  In 
the  taste  when  diffused  in  water  or  other  vehicles,  it 

lias  been  often  given  with  criminal   intentions  ami 

fatal  effects.  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  present  a  systematic  view  of 
the  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  poison,  its  opera 
tion,  and  consequences. 

It  is  a  dense  substance,  subsiding  speedily  alter  agi 
tation  in  water.  Dr.  Ure  found  its  sp.  ar.  to  varj 
from  3.728  to  3.730,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
number  given  above:  72  parts  dissolve  in  1000  cl 
boiling  water,  of  which  30  remain  in  it,  tiller  it  cools. 
Cold  water  dissolves,  however,  only  3-1000  or  1-10  o( 
the  preceding  quantity.  This  water  makes  the  syrup 
of  violets  green,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  Lime 
water  gives  a  fine  white  precipitate  with  it  of  arsenate- 
of  lime,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  arsenious  solution  ; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  hydrosulpliiiretleo 
water,  precipitate  a  golden  yellow  sulphuret  of  ar- 
senic, liv  this  means,  1-100000  of  arsenious  acid  may 
be  detected  in  water.  This  sulphuret  dried  ot:  a  filter, 
and  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  bit  of  caustic  po 
tassa,  is  decomposed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  converted 
into  sulphuret  of  potassa,  which  remains  at  the  but 
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It  mi,  and  metallic  a  senic  of  a  brigbl  gteel  lustre, 
which  sublimes,  coaling  tire  sides  of  ilie  tube.  The 
hydroBulpliuretsof  alkalies  do  not  affect  the  arsenious 
solution,  unless  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid  I),'  poured  in,  when  the  characteristic  golden  yel- 
iOW  precipitate  falls.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed 
»y  the  arsenious  acid,  and  a  very  peculiar  vellow 
arsenile  of  silver  precipitates;  which,  however,  is  apt 
to  he  redissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  a  very 
minute  addition  of  ammonia  is  requisite.  Even  this, 
however,  also,  if  in  much  execs.-,  redissolves  the  silver 
precipitate. 

As  the  nitrate  of  silver  i3  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  precipitant  tests  of  arsenic,  the  mode  of  using 
it  lias  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  This  excel- 
icitt  tost  \v,v,  first  proposed  by  .Mr.  Hume  of  Long 
Acre,  in  May  1809.  Plul.  Mag.  xxxiii.  401.  The  pre- 
sence of  muriate  of  soda  indeed,  in  the  arsenical  solu- 
tion, obstructs,  to  a  certain  decree,  the  operation  of 
this  reagent.  But  that  salt  is  almost  always  present  in 
the  prima  via,  and  is  a  usual  ingredient  in  soups,  and 
other  vehicles  of  the  poison.  If,  after  the  water  of 
ammonia  has  been  added,  (by  plunging  the  end  of  a 
glass  rod  dipped  in  it  into  the  supposed  poisonous 
liquid,)  we  dip  another  rod  into  a  solution  of  ptrre 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  transfer  il  into  the  arsenious  solu- 
tion, either  a  fine  yellow  cloud  will  he  formed,  or  at 
first  merely  a  white  curdy  precipitate.  But  at  the 
secorrd  or  third  immersion  of  the  nitrate  rod,  a  central 
spot  of  yellow  will  be  perceived  surrounded  with  the 
white  muriate  of  silver.  At  the  next  immersion,  this 
yellow  cloud  on  the  surface  will  become,  very  conspi- 
cuous. Sulphate  of  soda  does  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  silver  test. 

The  ammoniaco-sulphate,  or  rather  ammoniaco- 
acetate  of  copper,  added  in  a  somewhat  dilute  state  to 
an  arsenious  solution,  gives  a  fine  grass-green  and  a 
very  characteristic  precipitate.  This  green  arseniate 
of  copper,  well  washed,  being  acted  on  by  an  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  changes  its  colour, 
and  hecomes  of  a  brownish-red.  Ferro-prussiite  of 
potassa  changes  it  into  a  blood-red.  Nitrate  of  silver 
converts  it.  into  the  yellow  arsenite  of  silver. 

Lastly,  if  the  precipitate  be  dried  on  a  filter,  and 
placed  on  a  bit  of  burning  coal,  it  will  diffuse  a  garlic 
odour.  The  cupreous  test  will  detect  1-110000  of  the 
weight  of  the  arsenic  in  water 

The  Voltaic  battery,  made  to  act  by  two  wires  on  a 
little  arsenious  solution  placed  on  a  bit  of  window 
glass,  developes  metallic  arsenic  at  the  negative  pole, 
and  if  this  wire  be  copper,  it  will  be  whitened  like 
tombac. 

We  may  here  remark,  however,  that  the  most  ele 
gant  mode  of  using  all  these  precipitation  reagents  is 
upon  a  plane  of  glass;  a  mode  practised  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  in  general  chemical  research,  to  an  extent,  and 
with  a  success,  which  would  be  incredible  in  oilier 
hands  than  his.  Concentrate  by  heat  in  a  capsule 
the  suspected  poisonous  solution,  having  previously 
filtered  it  if  necessary.  Indeed,  if  it  be  very  much 
disguised  with  animal  or  vegetable  matte's,  it  is  better 


t  ,tn  Cut  the  tube  across  at  that  point  by  means  ol  i 
flu<  file  detach  the  s:ale  of  arsenic  with  the  point  ol  a 
penknife-  put  a  (J-rj/jment  of  it  into  the  bottom  of  a 
small  wine-glass  alt  ng  with  a  few  drops  of  ammoni- 
aco-acetate  of  copper,  and  triturate  them  well  toge- 
ther for  a  few  minutes  with  a  round-headed  glass  rod. 
The  mazarine  blue  colour  will  soon  be  transmuted 
into  a  lively  grass-green,  while  the  metallic  scale  will 
vanish.  Thus  we  distinguish  perfectly  between  a  par- 
ticle of  metallic  arsenic  and  one  of  annualized  char 
coal.  Another  particle  of  the  scale  may  he  placed  be- 
tween two  smooth  and  bright  surfaces  of  copper,  with 
a  touch  of  fine  oil;  and  while  they  are  firmly  pressed 
together,  exposed  to  a  red-heat.  The  tombac  alloy 
will  appear  as  a  white  stain.  A  third  particle  may  be 
placed  on  a  bit  of  heated  metal,  and  held  a  little  under 
the  nostrils,  when  the  garlic  odour  will  be  recognised 
No  danger  can  be  apprehended,  as  the  fragment  need 
not  exceed  the  tenth  of  a  grain. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  one  or  two  of  the  precipi 
tation  tests  may  be  equivocal  from  admixtures  of  van 
oirs  substances'.  Tims  tincture  of  ginger  gives  with 
the  cupreous  reagent  a  green  precipitate ; — and  the 
writer  of  this  article  was  at  first  led  to  suspect  from 
that  appearance,  that  an  empirical  tincture,  put  into 
his  hands  for  examination,  did  contain  arsenic.  But 
a  careful  analysis  satisfied  him  of  its  genuineness. 
Tea  covers  arsenic  from  the  cupreous  test.  Such 
poisoned  tea  becomes,  by  its  addition,  of  an  obscure 
Olive  or  violet  red,  but  yields  scarcely  any  precipitate. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  however,  throws  down  a  fine 
vellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

The  true  way  of  obviating  all  these  sources  of  falla- 
cy, is  to  evaporate  carefully  to  dryness,  and  expose  the 
residue  to  heat  in  a  glass  tube.  The  arsenic  sublimes, 
and  may  be  afterward  operated  on  without  ambi- 
guity. M.  Orfila  has  gone  into  ample  details  oil  the 
modifications  produced  by  wine,  coffee,  tea,  broth,  &c. 
on  arsenical  tests,  of  which  a  good  tabular  abstract  is 
given  in  Mr.  Thomson's  London  Dispensatory.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  differences  in  these  menstrua,  as 
also  in  beers,  are  so  great  as  to  render  precipitations 
and  changes  of  colour  by  reagents  very  unsatisfactory 
witnesses,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  Hence  the  me- 
thod of  evaporation  above  described  should  never  be 
neglected.  Should  the  arsenic  be  combined  with  oil, 
the  mixture  ought  to  be  boiled  with  water,  and  the  oil 
then  separated  by  the  capillary  action  of  wick-threads. 
If  with  resinous  substances,  these  may  be  removed  by 
oil  of  turpentine,  not  by  alkohol,  (as  directed  by  Dr. 
Black.)  which  is  a  good  solvent  of  arsenious  acid.  It 
may  moreover  be  observed,  that  both  tea  and  coffee 
should  be  freed  from  their  tannin  by  gelatin,  which 
does  not  act  on  the  arsenic,  previous  to  the  use  of  re- 
agent  for  the  poison.  When  one  part  of  the  arsenious 
acid  in  watery  solution  is  added  to  ten  parts  of  milk, 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  present  in  the  latter,  occa- 
sions the  white  colour  to  pass  jnto  a  canary  yellow; 
the  cupreous  tesl  gives  it  a  slight  green  tint,  and  the 

nitrate   of  silver    produces  no  visible  change,  though 
even  more  arsenic  be  added  ;  but  the  hydrosulphurets 


first  of  all  to  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  by  a  few  drops  |  throw  down  a  golden  vellow,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
Of  nitric  acid  to  dissipate  the  organic  products.  The  ;  drops  of  an  acid/  The  liquid  contained  in  the  stomach 
clear  liquid  being  now  placed  in  the  middle  ot  the  bit  of  a  rabbi;  p  lisoned  with  a  solution  of  three  grains  of 
of  glass,  lines  are  to  be  drawn  out  from  it  in  different  arsenious  acid,  afforded  a  white  precipitate  with  ni 
directions.  To  one  of  these  a  particle  of  weak  ammo-  Urate  of  silver,  grayish-white  with  lime  water  ereeu 
uiacal  water  being  applied,  the  weak  nitrate  of  silver  j  with  the  ammoniaco-sulphate,  and  deep  yellow  with 
mav  then  be  brushed  over  it  with  a  hair  pencil.     By  |  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

placing  the  glass  in  different  lights,  cither  over  white  j  The  preceding  copious  description  of  the  habitudes 
paper  or  obliquely  before  the  eye,  the  slightest  change  of  arsenious  acid  in  different  circumstances  i,  e  luallv 
of  tint  will  be  perceived.  The  ammoniaco-acetate  applicable  to  the  soluble  arsenites.  Their  poisonous 
should  be  applied  to  another  filament  ol  the  drop,  dent-,  operation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  arsenic  acid  lias  been 
acetate  of  iron  to  a  third,  weak  ammoniaco-acetate  of  ,  satisfactorily  referred  by  Mr.  Brodie  to  the  suspension 
cobalt  to  a  fourth,  sulphuretted  water  to  a  filth,  lime  j  of  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  brain,  occasioned  by 

the  absorption  of  these  substances  into  the  circulation 


wafer  to  a  sixth,  a  drop  of  violet-syrup  to  a  seventh, 
and  the  two  galvanic  wires  at  the  opposite  edges  of  the 
whole.  Thus  with  one  single  drop  of  solution  many 
exact  experiments  may  be  made. 

But  the  chief,  the  decisive  trial  or  experiment  um 
erusis  remains,  which  is  to  take  a  little  of  the  dry 
matter,  mix  it  with  a  small  pinch  of  dry  black  flux, 
put  it  into  a  narrow  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  and 
after  cleansing  its  sides  with  a  feather,  urge  its  bottom 
With  a  blow-pipe  till  it  be  distinctly  red  hot  for  a 
minute.  Then  garlic  fumes  will  be  smelt,  and  the 
(teel-lustred  coaling  of  metallic  arsenic  will  be  seen 
in  the  tube  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  its  bot- 


and  (heir  constant  determination  to  the  nervoiUBya- 
tem  and  the  alimentary  can.d.  This  proposition  was 
established  by  numerous  experiments  on  rabbits  ami 
OOgS.  Wounds  were  inflicted,  and  arsenic  being  ap- 
plied to  them,  it  was  found  that  in  a  short  time  death 
supervened  with  the  same  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  if  the  poison  had  been 
sw  allowed. 

He  di\  ides  Hi,,  morbid  affections  into  three  ,  i 
1st,  Those  depending  on  the  nervous  system,  as  palsy 
at  first  of  the  posterior  extremities,   and   then  of   the 
rest  ol'  the  body,  convulsions,  diiatstton  of  the  minila 
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and  general  insensibility:  OJ,  Those  which  indicate 
disturbance  In  the  organs  ot' circulation  ;  lor  exat.ipte, 
the  feeble,  slow,  ami  intermitting  pulse,  weak  con 
tractions  ot  the  heart  immediately  after  death,  and  the 
impossibility  of  prolonging  them,  as  may  hi'  done  in 
sudden  deaths  from  other  causes,  by  artificial  respira- 
tion: I!,/,  Lastly,  those  which  depend  on  lesion  ot  Ihe 
alimentary  canal,  as  the  pains  of  the  abdomen,  nau- 
seas, and  vomitings,  in  those  animals  which  were  suf- 
fered to  vomit.  At  one  lime  it  is  the  nervous  system 
that  is  most  remarkably  affected,  and  at  another  the 
organs  of  circulation.  Hence  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  ought  not  to  be  con 
the  immediate  cause  ot' death,  by  the  greater  number  of 

rases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  However,  should  an 
animal  not  sink  under  the  first  violence  of  the  poison, 
it'  the  inflammation  has  had  time  to  lie  di 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  destroy  life.  Mr.  Barl 
states,  that  a  woman  who  had  taken'  arsenic  resisted 
the  alarming  symptoms  which  at  first  appeared,  hut 
died  on  the  fourth  day.  On  opening  her  body  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  Die  stomach    ami   intestines  was 

to  a  great  extent.    Authentic  cases  of  poison 

are  recorded,  where  no  trace  of  inflammation   was 
perceptible  in  the  prime  ruv. 

The  effects  of  arsenic  have  been  graphically  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Black:  'The  symptoms  produced  by  a 
dangerous  dose  of  arsenic  begin  to  appear  in  a  quarter 
by  an  hour,  or  not  much  longer,  after  it  is  taken.  First 
sickness,  and  areat  distress  at  stomach,  soon  followed 
by  thirst,  and  burning  heat  in  the  bow.  Is.  Then  come 
on  violent  vomiting  and  severe  colic  pains,  and  exces- 
sive and  painful  purging.  This  brings  on  faintings, 
with  cold  sweats,  and  other  signs  of  great  debility. 
To  this  succeed  painful  cramps,  and  contractions  of 
the  legs  and  thighs,  and  extreme  weakness,  and  death.' 
Similar  results  have  followed  the  incautious  sprink- 
ling of  schirrous  ulcers  with  powdered  arsenic,  or  the 
application  of  arsenical  pastes.  The  following  more 
minute  specification  of  symptoms  is  given  by  Ortila: 
•An  austere  taste  in  the  mouth;  frequent  ptyalism ; 
continual  spitting;  constriction  of  the  pharynx  and 
(Esophagus;  teeth  set  on  edge;  hiccups;  nausea; 
vomiting  of  brown  or  hjnody  matter;  anxiety;  fre- 
quent fainting  fits;  burning  heat  at  the  precordia  ;  in- 
flammation of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  throat  stomach  ; 
acute  pain  of  stomach,  rendering  the  mildest  drinks 
intolerable;  black  stools  of  an  indescribable  fcetor ; 
pulse  frequent,  oppressed,  and  irregular,  sometimes 
slow  and  unequal ;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  syncope; 
unextinguishable  thirst ;  bumins  sensation  over  the 
whole  body,  resenib'ing  a  consuming  fire;  at  times  an 
icy  coldness ;  difficult  respiration  ;  cold  sweats ;  scanty 
urine,  of  a  red  or  bloody  appearance;  altered  expres- 
sion of  countenance;  a  livid  circle  round  the  eyelids; 
swelling  and  itching  of  the  whole  body,  which  be- 
comes covered  with  livid  spots,  or  with  a  miliary 
eruption  ;  prostration  of  strength  ;  loss  of  feeling,  espe- 
cially in  the  feet  and  hands;  delirium,  convulsion-, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  an  insupportable  pria- 
pism; loss  of  the  hair;  separation  of  the  epidermis; 
■lorrible  convulsions;  and  death.' 

It  is  uncommon  to  observe  all  these  frightful  symp- 
oms combined  in  one  individual;  sometimes  they  are 
altogether  wanting,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
related  by  M.  Chaussier: — A  robust  man  of  middle 
aie  swallowed  arscnious  acid  in  large  fragments,  and 
died  without  experiencing  other  symptoms  than  slisln 
syncopes.  On  opening  his  stomach,  it  was  found  to 
contain  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  very  same  stale  in 
which  he  had  swallowed  it.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance whatever  of  erosion  or  inflammation  n  the 
final  canal.  Etmuller  mentions  a  young  girl's  being 
poisoned  by  arsenic,  and  "Vfcost  stomach  and  bowels 
were  sound  to  all  appearance,  though  the  arsenic  was 
found  In  them.  In  general,  however,  inflammation 
does  extend  alone  the  whole  canal,  from  the  mouth  to 
thi  rectum.  The  stomach  and  duodtmi 
frequently  gangrenous  points,  eschars,  perforations  of 
all  their  coats;  the  villous  coat  in  particular,  by  this 
-ind  all  other  corrosive  poisons,  is  commonly  deta 
ts  ;f  it  were  scraped  off  or  reduced  into  a  paste  of  a 
reddish-grown  colour.    From  tire  ions  we 

may  conclude,  that  from  the  existence  or  noh-ta 
of  intestinal  lesions,  from  the  extent  oi 
symptoms  alone,  the  physician  should  not  venture  to 
pronounce  definitively  en  the  fact  of  poisrming. 
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The  result  of  Mr.  Brodie's  experiment*  on  brute* 
teaches,  thai  die  inflammations  of  the  Intestines  an.. 
stomach  are  more  severe  when  the  poison  has  been 
applied  to  an  external  Wound,  than  when  It   litis  been 

thrown  into  the  stomach  itself. 

The  best  remedies  against  this  poison  in  the  sto 
niacli,  ;ue  copious  draughts  of  bland  liquids  of  a  muei 
laginous  consistence,  to  Inviscate  the  powdei 
to  procure  its  complete  ejection  by  vomiting.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  condensed  in  water,  is  the  only 
direct  antidote  to  its  virulence ;  Ortila  having  found, 
that  when  dogs  were  made  to  swallow  that  liquid, 
alter  getting  a  pi  of  arsenic,  they  reco 

w  a  ■  tied   to 
vomiting;    but   when    til  of   poison    WU 

administered  in  the  same  circumstances,  without  the 
sulphuretted  water,  tliat  it  proved  fatal. 

When  thi  to  he  subjected  after  death  to 

chemical  investigation,  a  ligature  ought  to  !»■  thrown 
round  the  oesophagus  and  the  beginning  of  the  colon, 
and  the  intermediate  stomach  and  intestines  removed. 
Their  liquid  contents  should  he  emptied  into  a  basin  ; 
and  thereafter  a  portion  of  hot  water  introdui 
the  stomach,  ami  worked  thoroughly  up  and  down  thi;, 

,  as  will  as  the  intestines. 
After  filtration,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  shoi  Id  bi 
concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  porcelain  capsule. 
and  then  submitted  to  the  proper  reagents  above  de- 
scribed. VVe  may  also  endeavour  to  cxtracl  from  the 
stomach  by  digestion  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little 
ammonia,  the  arsenical  impregnation,  which  has 
been  sometimes  known  to  adhere  in  minute  particles 
with    wonderful    obstinacy.     This    precaution    ought, 

therefore,  tobe  attended  to.    The  beat  will  dissipate 

tin:  excess  of  ammonia  in  the  above  operation; 
whereas,  by  adding  potassa  or  soda,  as  pre 
the  German  chemists,  we  introduce  animal  matter  in 
alkaline  solution,  which  complicates  the  investigation. 
The  matters  rejected  from  the  patient's  bow  els  before 
death,  should  not  be  neglected.  These,  generally 
speaking,  are  best  treated  by  cautious  evaporations  to 
dryness;  but  we  must  beware  of  heating  the  resi 
duuni  to  400°,  since  at  that  temperature,  and  perhaps 
a  little  under  it,  the  arsenious  acid  itself  sublimes. 

Vinegar,  hydroguretted  alkaline  sulphurets,  anr 
oils,  arc  of  no  use  as  counterpoisons.  Indeed,  when 
the  arsenic  exists  in  substance  in  the  stomach,  ever 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  of  no  avail,  llowevec 
effectually  it  neutralize  an  arsenious  solution.  Syrups. 
Unseed  tea,  decoction  of  mallows,  or  tragocanth,  an* 
warm  milk,  should  be  administered  as  copiously  a* 
possible,  and  vomiting  provoked  by  tickling  the  faucei 
with  a  feather.  Clysters  of  a  similar  nature  may  bo 
al-o  employed.  Many  persons  have  escaped  death  h 
having  taken  the  poison  mixed  with  rich  soups;  aim 
it  is  well  known,  that  when  it  is  prescribed  as  a  medi 
cine,  it  acts  most  beneficially  when  given  soon  after  » 
meal.  These  facts  have  led  to  the  prescription  o. 
butter  and  oils;  the  use  of  which  is,  howi 
adviseable,  as  thi  arsenical  particles  from 

more  proper  menstrua,  tied  even  appear  to  aggravate 
its  virulence.    Morgagni,  in  his  great  work  on 
and  causes  of  die  that  at  an  Italian  leas 

the  dessert  was  |  ikied  over  with  arsenic, 

instead  of  Dour.     Those  of  the1  quests  who  I 
ou.-ly  ate  and  drank  little,  speedily  perished  ;  those  whr 
had  their  stomachs  well  filled,  were  saved  by  vomiting 
He  also  mentions  the  case  of  three  children  who  ate  r, 
vegetable  soup  poisoned  with  arsenic.    One  of  then 
who  look  only  two  spoonfuls,  had  no  vomiting,  am 
died  ;  the  other  two,  who  had  eaten  the  rest, 
and  gol  well      Should  the  poisoned   patient  he  iuca 
pnhlc  of  vomiting,  a  tube  of  caoutchouc,  capable  01 
being  attached  to  a  syringe,  may  he  had  ruco 
The  tube  first  serves'  to  introduce  the  chirk,  and  t 
withdraw  it  after  a  few  instants. 
The  following  tests  of  arsenii   and  corrosive  sold 
■  been  lately  proposed  by  Brugnatelli :   Take 
the  starch  of  wheat  boiled  in  water  until   il  is  of  a 
proper  consistence,  and  recently  prepared  ;  to  this  add 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  to  make  n  of  a  blue 
colour:  il  is  afterward  to  he  diluted  will)  pure  watc  j 
until  it  becomes  of  a  beautiful  azure.    II  to  this,  some 
dropsof  a  watery  solution  of  arsenic  he  added,  tin 
colour  changes  to  a  reddish  lute,  and  finally  vanishes 
i,  n  of  corro  live  sublimate  poured  into  iodin 
ii,   produces    almost    the    same  change,  a 
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arsenic;  but  if  tolhefltud  acted  on  hythe  arsenic  we  add 
wine  drops  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  original  blue  colour 
is  restored  with  more  than  its  original  brilliancy,  while 
it  docs  not  restore  the  colour  to  the  corrosive  sublimate 
mixture. —  Vre's  Chan.  Diet. 

ARTEMISIA.  (From  a  queen  of  that  name,  who 
firar.  used  it;  or  from  Xpreuis,  Diana ;  because  it  was 
formerly  used  in  the  diseases  of  women,  over  whom 
she  presided.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linturan  system.  Class,  Syngcnesia;  Order,  Poly- 
somia superjlua. 

Artkmisia  adrotanum.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Abrutanum  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Abrutanum 
mas;  Jldonion;  Adonium;  Jlbrathan.  Common 
southernwood.  Artemisia — fuliis  sctaceis  raviosissi- 
mi.i  of  Linnams.  A  plant  possessed  of  a  strong,  and, 
to  most  people,  an  agreeable  smell;  a  pungent,  bitter, 
OJld  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  supposed  to  sti- 
mulate  the  whole  system,  hut  more  particularly  the 
uterus.  It  is  very  rarely  used  unless  by  way  of  fomen- 
tation, with  which  intention  the  haves  are  directed. 

ARTKMISIA  absinthium.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Absinthium  vulgare  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Com- 
mon wormwood.  Falsely  called  in  our  markets 
Absinthium  Romanum,  or  Roman  wormwood.  Absin- 
thium Puulicum  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  according  to 
Murray.  Artemisia— fuliis  compositis  midtjjidis  fluri- 
bus  subglobosis  pcndulis;  rcccptaculo  villuso  of  Lin- 
nteus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  grows 
knout  rubbish,  rocks,  and  sides  of  roads.  The  leaves 
of  wormwood  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell :  their 
taste  is  nauseous,  and  so  intensely  bitter  as  to  be  pro- 
verbial. The  flowers  are  more  aromatic  and  less  bitter 
than  the  leaves,  and  the  roots  discover  an  aromatic 
warmth  without  bitterness.  This  species  of  worm- 
wood may  be  considered  the  principal  of  the  herba- 
ceous bitters.  Its  virtus,  (in  the  words  of  Berglus.) 
is  antiputredinosa,  antacida,  nnthelmintica.  resolvens. 
tonica,  spusmodica.  And  although  it  is  now  chiefly 
employed  with  a  view  to  the  two  lust-mentioned  quali- 
ties, yet  we  are  told  of  its  good  effects  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  as  intermittent  lexers,  hypochondriasis, 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  gout,  calculi, 
scurvy,  dropsy,  worms,  &c.  Cullen  thinks  i:  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  narcotic  power,  and  that  there  is  in  every 
bitter,  when  largely  employed,  a  power  of  destroying 
the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 

Externally,  wormwood  is  used  in  discutient  and 
antiseptic  fomentations.  This  plant  may  be  taken  in 
powder,  but  it  is  more  commonly  preferred  in  infusion. 
The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  tincture  of  the 
flowers,  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  a  light 
and  agreeable  bitter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong 
impregnation  of  the  wormwood. 

Artemisia  ciunessis.  Mugwort  of  China.  Mara 
Japonica;  Musia  patlra.  A  soft  lanugmous  sub- 
stance, called  Mora,  is  prepared  in  Japan,  from  the 
young  leaves  of  this  species  of  mugwort,  by  beating 
them  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  them 
between  the  hands,  till  only  the  line  fibres  an 
Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the  eastern  countries  for  pre- 
venting and  curing  many  disorders,  by  being  burnt  on 
the  skiii ;  n  little  cone  of  it  laid  upon  the  part,  previ- 
ously moistened,  and  set  on  fire  on  the  top,  burns  down 
With  a  temperate  and  glowing  heat,  and  produces  a 
dark-coloured  spot,  the  ulceration  of  which  is  promoted 
by  pulling  a  little  garlic,  and  the  ulcer  is  either  healed 
up  when  the  eschar  separates,  or  kept  running  for  a 
length  of  lime,  as  different  circumstances  may  require. 
Artkmisia  glaiiai.is.  Mountain  wormwood. 
('his  is  found  on  Alpine  situations,  and  has  similar 
virtues  to  common  wormwood. 

Artemisia  jtoaica.  The  systematic  nam"  for  the 
Santenieum  of  the  pharmacopeias,  according  to  some 
botanists,    Bee  Artemisia  santonica. 

Artemisia  MAnmMA.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Absinthium  maritimvm  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Sea  wormwood.  Falsely  called  in  our  markets,  Ro- 
man wormwood.  Artemisia— fuliis  mttltip 
tomenlosis  ;  raermis  cernuis  ;  Jlusrulis  fatmineis  terms 
of  Limueus.  This  plain  grows  plentifully  about  the 
sea-shore,  and  in  salt  marshes.  The  specific  differ- 
ences between  it  and  the  common  wormwood,  arte- 
misia   absinth  nun,   are   very   evident.      Its   taste   and 

smell  are  considerably  less  unpleasant  than  those  of  the 

common  Wormwood,  anil  even  the  essential  oil,  winch 

contains  the  whole  of  it«  flavour  concentrated,  is  some- 
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What  less  ungrateful,  ar.d  the  watery  extract  some 
what  le-s  hitler  than  those  of  the  common  wormwood 
Hence  it  is  preferred,  in  those  cases  where  the  Artemi- 
sia absinthium  U  supposed  to  be  too  unpleasant  for  the 
stomach.  A  conserve  of  the  tops  of  this  plant  wai 
directed  by  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Artemisia  pontica.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
Absinthium  ponticum,  or  Roman  wormwood,  not  now 
used  medicinally. 

Artemisia  rltestris.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Gcnipi  albumofthr-  pharmacopoeias.  A:  lemisia— 
fuliis  pinnatis;  caulilus  adsemdcntibus ;  fiaribus 
globosis,  rirmuis;  rccrptaculo  pappose.  It  tins  a 
grateful  smell,  and  is  used  in  some  countries  in  the 
cure  of  intcrmittents  and  obstructed  ci 

Artemisia  santonica.  Absinthium  santuvuvm 
Alcxandrinum ;  Sementina;  Absinthium  scripkiuwi 
JEgyptium;  Scheba  Arabum. ;  Zcdparim  semen ;  Xan 
tolina ;  lAtmbricarum  semina;  pin 
Semen  sanctum;  Artemieia.Juda.ica.  The  Tartarian 
southernwood  or  wonnsced.     Art,-  caali- 

nit  lincaribvs,  pinnalo-multifdis  ;  rarnis  indiris.s , 
spicis  seeundis  nflixis;  Jloribus  quinquefii.r.s  of  Lill- 
nsus.  The  ^,H\>  arc  small,  light,  and  oval,  composed 
of  a  number  of  thin  membraneous  coats  of  a  yellow  i-h- 
green  colour,  with  a  cast  of  brown,  easily  friable,  upon 
being  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  info  a  fine  chaffy 
kind  of  substance.  They  are  brought  from  the  Le\  ant; 
have  a  moderately  strong  and  not  agreeable  smell, 
somewhat  of  the  wormwood  kind,  and  a  very  bitter 
subacrid  taste.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  both  by 
watery  and  spirituous  menstrua.  They  are  ei  ti  emed 
to  be  stomachic,  emmenagogiie,  ami  anthelmintic  ;  but 
it  is  especially  for  the  last-mentioned  powers  that  they 
are  now  administered,  and  from  their  efficacy  in  this 
way  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  wormseed.  To 
adults  the  dose  in  substance  is  from  one  to  two 
drachms,  twice  a  day.  Lewis  thinks  that  the  spiritu- 
ous extinct  is  the  most  eligible  preparation  of  the  san 
tonicum,  for  the  purposes  of  an  anthelmintic. 

Artemisia  vulgaris.  Mugwort.  This  plant,  Ar 
icm is : a— ful us  p:muiliful:s,  plain's,  inriss,  sublm 
tomenlosis  ;  rarimis  simplietbus,  recurvatis  ;  floribus 
radio  qumquejliiro  of  Linna-us,  is  slinlr.ly  bitter,  and, 
although  in  li;pii  esteem  in  former  days,  is  now  almost 
wholly  forgotten. 

Artemo'mcm.  (From  Artanon,  its  Inventor.)  A 
collyrium,  or  wash  for  the  eyes. 

ARTE'RIA.  (Artcria,  <r.  f.;  from  ana,  air.  and 
nipco),  to  keep;  so  called  because  the  ancients  believed 
they  contained  air  only.)     See  Artery 

Arteriaoa.      (From  aornpia,  an  artery.) 
cines  formerly  used  against  disorders  of  ilic   aspera 
arteria,  or  trachea. 

ARTrp.rt:  adiposje.  The  arteries  which  Becrete  the 
fat  about  the  kidneys  are'  so  called.  They  an  blanches 
of  the  capsula  and  "diaphragmatic,  renal,  and  spermatic 
arteries. 

Aktbkijb  venose.  The  four  pulmonary  veins  were 
so  called  by  the  ancients. 

ARTCRIo'sCS  DUCTC8.     See  Ductus  arteriosus. 

ARTERIO'TOMY.  {Arteriutomia.  <r.  !'.;  from  «o 
rnpia,  an  artery,  and  TEJwm, ,  to  cut.)  The  opening  of 
an  artery.  This  operation  is  frequently  performed  on 
the  temporal  artery. 

A'RTF.KY.  Arteria.  A  membraneous  pulsating 
canal,  that  arises  from  the  heart  and  gradually  be- 
come.. \i  !S  as  it  proceeds  from  it.  Arteries  are  com- 
pos, d  of  three  membranes ;  a  common,  or  external;  a 
muscular;  and  an  internal  one,  which  is  very  smooth 
They  are  only  two  in  number,  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  the  aoita,  and  these  originate  from  the  heart;  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
aorta  from  the  left:  the  other  arteries  are  all  branches 
of  the  aorta.  Their  termination  is  cither  in  the  veins, 
or  in  capillary  exhaling  vessels,  or  I  hey  ana  I 
with  one  another.  It  is  by  their  means  that  the  blood 
is  carried  from  the  heart  to  every  part  of  tile  body,  for 
nutrition,  preservation  of  life,  generation  of  heat,  ami 
the  secretion  of  the  different  fluids.  The  action  of  the 
arteries,  called  the  pulse,  corresponds  with  that  of  llie 
heart,  and  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  their  mus- 
cular, and  great  elasticity  of  their  outermost  coat. 

A  table  of  the  Arteries 

AH  the  arteries  originate  from  the  pulmonary  urtcrj 
and  the  aorta. 
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rhe  pulmonary  artery  emerges  from  ihc  right  ven- 
tricle oi'  the  heart,  Boon  divides  into  a  right  and  left 
branch,  which  are  distributed  by  innumerable  ramifi- 
cations through  the  lungs. 

The  aorta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  supplies  every  part  of  the  body  with  blood,  in  the 
following  order. 

a.  It  tonus  an  arch. 

b.  It  then  descends  along  the  spine  ;  and, 

c.  It  divides  into  the  two  iliacs. 

a.  'ClieiECHor  the  aorta  givesofTthree  branches. 

I.  The  arttria  innominata,  which  divides  into  the 
right  carotid  and  right  subclavian. 

2    The  left  caro'.id. 

''    The  lift  subclavian. 

I  The  carotids  are  divided  into  external  and  in- 
ternal. 

The  external  carotids  give  off 
I.  The  thyroid, 
•i.  The  lingual, 

3.  The  labial, 

4.  Tile  inferior  pharyngeal, 

5.  The  occipitn!, 

6.  The  posterior  aitris, 

7  The  internal  maxillary,  from  which  the  spinous 
artery  of  the  dura  mater,  the  loicer  maxillary,  find 
several  branches  about  the  palate  and  orbit  arise, 

3.  The  temporal. 
The  internal  carotid  affords, 

1.  The  ophthalmic, 

2.  The  middle  cerebral, 

3.  The  communicans,  which  inosculates  with  the  ver- 
tebral. 

II.  The  subclavian!  give  oiTthc  following  branches. 
'.  The   internal  mammary,  from  which  the 

comes  phrcnici,  pericardiac,  and  phrenico-pericar- 

diac  arteries  arise, 
i.  The  inferior  thyroid,  which  gives  off  the  tracheal, 

ascending  thyroid,  and  transccrsalis  humeri, 
i    The  vertebral,  which  proceeds  within  the  vertebra1, 

and  forms  within  the  cranium  the  basilnry  artery, 

from  which  the  anterior  ccrebelli,  the  pv 

rebri,  and  many  branches  about  the  brain,  are  given 

off, 

4.  The  ccrvicalis  profunda, 

5.  The  cervicalis  supcrjicialis, 
li.  The  superior  intercostal, 

7.  The  supra-scapular. 

As  soon  as  the  subclavian  arrives  at  the  arm-pit,  it 
!s  called  the  axillary  artery ;  and  when  the  latter 
reaches  the  arm,  it  is  called  the  brachial. 

The  axillary  artery  gives  oft, 

1.  Four  mammary  arteries, 

2.  The  sub-scapular, 

3.  The  posterior  circumflex, 

4.  The  anterior  circumflex,  which  ramify  about  the 

shoulder-joint. 
The  brachial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  .Many  lateral  branches, 

2.  The  prof iinda  humeri  superior, 

3.  The  profunda  humeri  inferior, 

4.  The  great  anastomosing    artery,  which    ramifies 

about  the  elbow-joint. 

The  brachial  artery  then  divides,  about  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  into  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries,  which  are 
ramified  to  the  ends  of  the  lingers. 

The  ulnar  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Several  recurrent  branches, 

2.  The  common  inlcrusseal,  of  which  the  dorsal  ulnar, 

the  palmaris  profunda,  the  palmari/  arch,  and  the 
digitals,  are  branches. 
The  radial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  The  radial  recurrent, 

2.  The  superficialis  volw,  and  then  divides  into  the 

palmaris  profunda,  and  the  digitals. 

b.  The  DESCENDING  AORTA  gi\CS  Oil', 

In  the  breast, 
L.  The  bronchial, 
2.  The  esophageal, 
3   The  inter costals, 
1  The  inferior  diaphragmatic. 

Within  the  abdomen, 
I.  The  celiac,  which  divides  into  three  branches  : 
;.  The  licpatic,  from  which  are  given  off,  before  it 
reaches  the  liver, 

,/.  The  duodeno-gastric,  which  sends  off  the  right 
gastro-epiploic  and  the  pancreatico-duodcnal. 
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/J.  Thepylorica  superior hipatica; 

2.  The  coronaria  ventriculi, 

3.  The  splenic,  which  emits  the  great  and  small 
pancreatics,  the  posterior  gastric,  the  left  gastro- 
epiploic, and  the  ca<u  brevia  ; 

2.  The  superior  mesi 

3.  The  emulgt  nts, 
•1.  The  spermatics, 

5.  The  inferior  mesenteric, 
(i.  The  lumbar  at 
7.  The  middle  ■ 
c.The  aorta  then  bifurcates  into  the  ilucs,  each 

of  which  divide  into  external  and  int 

mal  iliac,  called  also  hypogastric,  gives  off, 
icrals, 
■:.  The  < 
3.  The  i- 
•1.  The  pudica,  from  which  the  external  hwmorrhoidal, 

and  the  arteri 
5.  The  obturatory. 

Tin'  ,  [h  's  off,  in  the  groin, 

1.  The 
•J.   The  , 

It  then  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is 
called  lb  ti  nj  ;  and  send 

1.  The  profm 

2.  The   ramus  anastomoticus   magnus,  which   runs 

about  the  knee  joint : 

Having  reached  ihc  ham,  where  it  gives  off  some 
small  branches,  it  is  termed  the  popliteal.  It  then  di' 
vides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial. 

The  tibialis  antica  gives  off, 

1.  The  recurrent, 

2.  The  internal  malleolar, 

3.  The  external  malleolar, 

4.  The  tarsal, 

5.  The  metatarsal, 

6.  The  dnrsalis  externa  halicis. 
The  posterior  tibial  sends  oflj 

1.  The  nutritia  tibia;, 

2.  Maty  small  branches, 
3    The  internal  planter, 

4.  The  external  plantar,  from  which  an  arch  fa" 
formed,  thai  gives  oll'the  digitals  of  the  toes. 

ARTHANl  TA.  (From  octos,  bread  ;  because  it  i," 
the  food  of  swine.)  The  herb  sowbread.  See  Cy- 
clamen European. 

Arthre'mbolus.  (From  apOpov,  a  joint,  and  en 
SoAXu), to  impel.)  An  Instrument  lor  reducing  luxated 
bones. 

AOTHKI'TIC.  {Arthriticus ;  from  apOpmc,  the 
gout.)    Pertaining  to  the  gout. 

Arthritic*  hi;rba.  The  JEgopodium  podagraria 
and  several  other  plant-,  were  so  called. 

ARTHRITIS.  [Arthritis,  tidis,  fcem. ;  from  ap- 
ffpov, a  joint:  because  it  is  commonly  confined  io  tlie 
joints.)  Toe  gout.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Nosology,  gives 
il  the  name  of podagra,  because  he  considers  the  loot 
to  be  the  seat  of  idiupbalic  gout.  It  Is  arranged  in  the 
,,'.  And  oid:  |  and  is  divided 

into  four  species,  the  n  retroeedent,  and 

misplaced.    Sec  Podagra. 

ARTHROCA'CE.  (From  apOpov,  a  jnim,  and  Kami, 
a  disease.)    An  ulcer  ofthe  cavity  oflhe  bone. 

ARTHRO'DIA.  {Arthrodia,ai.f.;  from  npOpoui,  to 
articulate  )  \  species  of  diartlirosis,  or  moveable  con- 
nexion of  bones,  in  which  the  head  of  one  bone  is  re- 
ceived into  the  superficial  cavity  of  another,  so  as  to 
admit  of  motion  in  every  direction,  an  the  head  of  the 
humerus  with  the  glenoid  cavil,  ofthe  scapula. 

ABTHRODY'NIA.     {Arlhn  from  a p, 

0pov,  a  joint,  and  o&vrn,  pain.)     rain  in  a  joint.     It  is 

he  terminations  of  acute  rheumatism.     See 
Rhenmati 
ARTHROPUO'SIS.     l.irr,  f.;   from 

collection  of  pus  in  a  join*,.  It  is  however  frequently 
applied  toother  affections.    See  Lumbar  abscess. 

ABTHROSIA.  'Arthrosias ;  from  aaQpoio,  to  art! 
culate  .  whence  arthrosis,  arthrites.)  'I  he  name  of  a 
genus  of  disease  in  Good's  new  ciassitica. ion,  which 
embraces  rheumatism,  gout,  and  white  swelling.  See 
Nosology 

ARTHROSIS.  (From  upOooia,  to  articulate,  o* 
join  together.)      Articulation. 

ARTICHOKE.     See  Cinara  scolymus. 

Artichoke,  French.     See  Cinara  srolymus. 
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Artichoke,  Jerusalem.    See  HelianUius  tuberoaus. 

ARTICULAR.  (Articularis ;  from  articulus,  a 
•□int.)     Belonging  to  a  joint. 

Articularis  morbus.  A  name  given  to  a  disease 
Which  more  immediately  infests  the  articuli,  or  joints. 
The  morbus  articularis  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek 
Word  arthritis,  and  our  gout. 

Ainu  i  r.Mtis  vena.  A  branch  of  the  basilic  vein  is 
so  called  because  it  passes  uuder  the  joint  of  the 
shoulder. 

ARTICULATION.  {Articulatio ;  from  articulus, 
a  joint.)  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
Of  bones,  which  are  all  so  admiiably  constructed,  and 
-.villi  so  much  affinity  to  each  other,  that  the  extremity 
of  every  bone  is  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the 
bone  with  which  it  is  connected:  and  this  connexion 
is  termed  their  articulation.  Anatomists  distinguish 
three  kinds  of  articulation ;  the  first  they  name  Diar- 
throsis;  the  second,  Synarthrosis ;  and  the  third, 
Amphiarthrosis ;  which  see,  under  their  respective 
heads 

AETICULA'TUS.  Articulate ;  jointed.  A  term 
applied  to  roots,  stems,  leaves,  &c,  when  they  are  ap- 
parently formed  of  distinct  pieces  united  as  if  one 
piece  grew  out  of  another,  so  as  to  form  a  jointed,  but 
connected  whole :  in  the  Radix  arliculata,  radicals 
shoot  out  from  each  joint,  as  in  the  Oxalis  acetocella, 
Wood  sorrel.  The  Caalis  arliculata  is  exemplified  in 
the  Cactus  fiagelliformis  and  Lathyrus  sylvestris ; 
the  Cactus  opuntia  and  Cactus  jicus  indica  have  arti- 
culate leaves.  The  Oxalis  acctosclla  articulate  leaf- 
stalks. 

ARTICULUS.  (From  artus,  ajoint;  from  apdpov-) 
1.  A  joint.     See  Articulation. 

2.  Botanists  apply  this  term  to  that  part  of  the  stalk 
of  grasses  which  is  intercepted,  or  lies  between  two 
knots,  and  also  to  the  knot  itself. 

Arti'scus.  (From  apro;,  bread.)  A  troch ;  so 
called  because  it  is  made  like  a  little  loaf. 

Arto'creas.  (From  aproj,  bread,  and  upcac.,  flesh.) 
A  nourishing  food,  made  of  bread  and  various  meats, 
boiled  together. — Galen. 

Arto'oala.  (From  apros,  bread,  and  ycrXa,  milk.) 
A  cooling  food  made  of  bread  and  milk.     A  poultice. 

Arto'mei.i.  (From  apro$,  bread,  and  p.t\i,  honey.) 
A  cataplasm  made  of  bread  and  honey. —  Galen. 

A'RUM.  [Arum,  i.  n.  ;  from  the  Hebrew  word  ja- 
ron,  which  signifies  a  dart  ;  so  named  because  its 
leaves  are  shaped  like  a  dart ;  or  apa,  injury.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Gynandria ;  Order,  l'olyandria.  m 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tne  common  arum. 
See  Arum  inaculatum. 

Arum  dracunculus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  called,  in  English,  dragon's  wort,  and  many- 
leaved  arum;  Dracunculus  polyphyllus ;  Colubrina 
iracontia;  Serpentaria  gallorum;  Erva  dc  Sancta 
.Maria;  G'garus  serpentaria;  Arum  polypkyllum. 
The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  extremely  acri- 
monious, more  so  than  the  Arum  maculatum,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  medicinal  virtues. 

ARUM  maculatum.  The  systematic  name  for 
common  arum,  or  wake-robin;  the  arum  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. Arum — acaulc;  foliis  hastatis,  inte- 
gcrrimU;  spadive  clavato  of  Linnaeus.  Common 
arum  or  wake-robin.  The  root  is  the  medicinal  part 
of  this  plant,  which,  when  recent,  is  very  acrimo- 
nious ;  and,  upon  being  chewed,  excites  an  intolerable 
tensation  of  burning  and  prickling  in  the  tongue, 
which  continues  for  several  hours.  When  cut  in 
and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  has  been  known  to 

produce  blisters.  This  acrimony,  however,  is  gradu- 
ally losl  by  drying,  and  may  be  so  far  dissipaled  by 
the  application  of  neat,  as  to  leave  the  root  a  bland  fa- 
rinaceous aliment.  In  this  State  il  has  been  made  into 
a  wholesome  bread.  It  has  also  been  prepared  as 
starch.  Its  medicinal  quality,  therefore,  resides  wholly 
tn  the  active  volatile  matter,  and  consequently  the 
powdeted  root  must  lose  much  of  its  power,  on  being 
long  kept.  Arum  is  certainly  a  powerful  Stimulant, 
and,  by  promoting  the  secretions,  may  be  advantage 

employed  In  cachectic  and  chlototic  cases  in 
rheumatic  affections,  and  in  various  other  complaints 
of  phlegmatic  and  torpid  constitutions;  but  more  es- 
pecially in   a  weakened  or  relaxed  state  of  lh 

mach,  occasi id  by  the  prevalence  of  viscid  mucus: 

If  this  lorn  is  gh  cd  in  povi  d  arc  should  be 
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taken  that  it  lie  young  and  newly  dried,  when  it  may 
be  used  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple,  or  more,  twice  a  day  , 
but  in  rheumatisms,  and  other  disorders  requiring  the 
full  effect  of  this  medicine,  the  root  should  be  given  in 
a  recent  state  ;  and,  to  cover  the  insupportable  uun- 
gency  it  discovers  on  the  tongue,  Dr.  Lewis  advisw  us 
to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  with  gum-ara- 
bic and  spermaceti,  increasing  the  dose  from  ten  grains 
to  upwards  of  a  scruple,  three  or  four  limes  a  day.  In 
this  way,  it  generally  occasioned  a  sensation  of  slight 
warmth  about  the  stomach,  and  afterward,  in  the  re- 
parts,  manifestly  promoted  perspiration,  and 
titly  produced  a  plentiful  sweat.  Several  obsti- 
nale  rheumatic  pains  were  removed  by  this  medicine. 
The  root  answers  quite  as  well  as  garlic  for  cataplasms, 
to  be  applied  on  the  feet  in  deliriums.  The  London 
College,  in  their  Pharmacopoeia,  1783,  ordered  a  ion- 
sen  e,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  the  fresh 
root  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  double  refined  sugar,  beal 
together  in  a  mortar,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
iiiis  of  exhibiting  arum,  as  its  virtues  are  de- 
stroyed by  drying,  and  are  not  extracted  by  any  men- 
struum. It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  doses  of  a 
drachm. 

AKUXDINACEUS.  (From  arundo,  a  reed.)  Arun- 
dinaceous  or  reed-like. 

AiiuNDtNACK-t  plant-E.  Arundinaccous  plants. 
A  name  given  to  a  class  of  plants  by  Ray,  from  their 
appearance. 

ARUNDO.  (Arundo,  inis,  f. ;  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  area,  because  it  soon  becomes  dry.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaiaii  system 
Class  Triandna  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Arundo  bambos.  The  bamboo  plant  The  young 
shoots  of  this  plant  are  prepared  by  the  natives  of  both 
Indies  with  vinegar,  garlic,  pepper,  &c.  into  excellent 
pickles,  which  promote  the  appetite  and  assist  di 
gestion.  A  substance  called  TaOashccr  or  Tabachir. 
which  is  a  concretion  of  the  liquor  in  tiie  cavities  of 
the  cane,  and  extracted  at  certain  seasons,  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  medicine  by  the  orientalists. 

Arundo  baccharifera.  The  name  of  the  sugar- 
cane.   See  Saccharum  officinale. 

ARYTiE'NO.    Belonging  to  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage.    Some  muscles  are  so  named  because  they  are 
connected  with  this  cartilage :  they  have  also  the  ter 
minal  najne  of  the  part  they  go  to;  as  anjt,. 
glottideits. 

Aryt.eno-epiglottidetjs  A  muscle  of  the  epi 
glottis  Arijttcr.o- Ejiiglctt iei  of  Winslow.  It  is  com- 
posed  of  a  numbi  rot  fibres  running  between  the  an  ta- 
noid  cartilage  and  epiglottis.  It  pulls  the  side  ol*  the 
epiglottis  towards  the  external  opening  of  the  glottis. 
and  when  both  act,  they  pull  it  close  upon  thw 
glottis. 

ARYTENOID.  (.  irytccnoidcus  and  Arytanoides; 
from  anv'/cura.  a  funnel,  and  uSos,  shape.)  "The  name 
Of  some  pans,  from  their  being  funnel-shapped. 

Arytenoid  cartilage.  Cartilage-  aryttcnoidea 
The  name  of  two  cartilages  of  the  larynx."  See  J. a 
rynz. 

ARYT/ENOIDE'US.  Applied  to  some  muscles 
vessels,  nerves,  &c. 

Ak\t.i:noiui;is  .major.  See  Arytanoidcus  trams 
versus, 

ARVT.r.NotnEt's  minor.  See  Arytanoideiu  obli 
quus. 

Arytjenoideus  OBLtqous.  A  muscle  of  the  glottis 
S  minor  of  Douglas.  It  arises  from  the 
baseof  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  cro 
low,  is  inserted  near  the  tip  of  the  other  arytenoidcar- 
tilage,  This  muscle  is  occasionally  wanting:  but 
when  present,  and  both  muscles  act,  tin  ir  use  is  to 
pull  the  arytenoid  cartilages  towards  each  other. 

Arytjenoideus»transvkrsus.  An  ozygos  or  tin- 
gle muscle  of  the  glottis.  Aryte  .  >or  of 
Douglas.     Il  arises  from  the  side  of  one  arytenoid  car 

tilage  from  neat  its  articulation  with  the  cricoid  to 
near  its  tip,  The  fibres  run  across,  and  are  inserted  in 
the  same  manner  into  the  other  arytenoid  cartilage 

lis  use  is  to  shut  the  glottis,  by  bringing  the  two  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  with  their  ligaments,  nearer  to  each 
other. 

ASAFCE'TIDA.    (Asqfmtida,  «,  f. :   from  the  He 
brew  word  asa,  to  heal.)  "  See  Ferula. 
Asa'phatum.    (Prom  a,  neg.  and  entire,  clear,  so 
by  reason  of  thctr  ininuteness.l    An  intra  cuta 
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neous  disorder,  generate«l  in  the  pores,  like  vvornis 
with  black  heads 

Asa'phi.v.  (From  a,  ncg.  hnd  <ra0i?j,  clear.)  A 
dc.  t  el  in  utterance Vt  pronunciation 

ASARABACCA.     Sec  Asarum  F.uropirum. 

A'SARUM.  {.isarum,  i.  n. ;  from  a,  nog-  and  ct<ii- 
•w,  to  adorn  ;  because  it  was  not  admitted  into  the 
ancient  coronal  wreaths.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  I.innaan  system.  Class,  Dodccandrta  ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

i.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  asarabacca. 
See  Asarum  F.nropaum. 

Asarum  EUR.OPAUH.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
asarabacca  of  the  shops.  .Yardus  montane;  Aardu* 
rustics. ;  .-isarum — foliis  rcniformibus,  obtusis,  binis 
Of  Liuna-us.  This  plant  is  a  native. of  England,  but 
not  very  common,  its  leaves  are  extremely  acrid,  and 
are  occasionally  used,  when  powdered,  as  a  sternuta- 
tory. For  this  purpose,  the  leaves,  as  being  less  acrid 
than  the  roots,  are  preferred,  and  in  moderate  doses, 
not  exceeding  a  few  grains,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  for 
several  evenings,  produce  a  pretty  large  watery  dis- 
charge, which  continues  for  several  days  together,  by 
which  headache,  toothache,  ophthalmia,  and  some 
paralytic  and  soporific  complaints  have  been  effectu- 
ally relieved. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  ipecacuanha,  the  leaves 
and  root  of  this  plant  were  frequently  employed  on 
account  of  their  emetic  power:  the  dose  of  tin' dried 
leaves  was -0  grains  ;  of  the  dried  roots  10  grains.  As 
they  were  occasionally  violent  in  their  operation,  they 
have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Asarum  hypocistis.  A  parasitical  plant  which 
grows  in  warm  climates,  from  the  roots  of  the  Gstus. 
The  juice,  succus  htipocistidis,  is  a  mild  astringent,  of 
no  particular  smell  nor  flavour.  It  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 

ASBESTOS.  Asbcstus.  A  mineral  of  which  there 
are  five  varieties,  all  more  or  less  flexible  and  fibrous. 
1.  Amianthus  occurs  in  very  long,  fine,  flexible,  elastic 
fibres,  of  a  white,  greenish,  or  reddish  colour.  It  is 
somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  has  a  silky  or  pearly 
lustre,  and  is  slightly  translucent.  Sectile  ;  tough  ; 
gp.  grav.  from  1  to  2.3. 

The  ancients  manufactured  cloth  out  of  the  fibres 
of  asbestos,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  wrapping  up 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  when  exposed  on  the  funeral 
pile.  Several  moderns  have  likewise  succeeded  in 
making  this  cloth,  the  chief  artifice  of  which  seems  to 
consist  in  the  admixture  of  flax  and  a  liberal  use  of 
oil;  both  which  substances  are  afterward  consumed 
by  exposing  the  cloth  for  a  certain  time  to  a  red  heat. 
Although  the  cloth  of  asbestos,  when  soiled,  is  restored 
to  its  primitive  whiteness  by  heating  in  the  fire,  it  is 
found,  nevertheless,  by  several  authentic  experiments, 
that  its  weight  diminishes  by  such  treatment.  The 
fibres  of  asbestos/exposed  to  the  violent  heat  of  the 
blow-pipe,  exhibit  slight  indications  effusion  ;  though 
the  parts,  instead  of  running  together,  moulder  away, 
and  part  fall  down,  while  the  rest  seem  to  disappear 
before  the  current  of  air.  Ignition  impairs  the  flexibi- 
lity of  asbestos  in  a  snght  degree. 

2.  Common  asbestos  occurs  in  masses  of  fibres  of  a 
dull  greenish  colour,  and  of  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre. 
Fragments  splintery.  It  is  scarcely  flexible,  and  greatly 
denser  than  amianthus.  It  is  more  abundant  than 
amianthus,  and  is  found  usually  in  serpentine,  as  at 
Portsoy,  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  and  the  Lizard  in  Corn- 
wall. It  was  found  in  the  limestone  of  Glentilt,  by 
Dr.  M'Uulloch,  in  a  pasty  state,  but  it  soon  hardened 
by  exposure  to  air. 

3.  Mountain.  Leather  consists  not  of  parallel  fibres 
like  the  preceding,  but  interwoven  and  interlaced  so  as 
to  become  tough.  When  in  very  thin  pieces  it  is  called 
mountain  paper.  Its  colour  is  yellowish-white,  and  its 
touch  meagre.  It  is  found  at  Wanlockhead,  in  La- 
narkshire.    Its  specific  gravity  is  uncertain. 

4.  Mountain  Cork,  or  Elastic  Asbestos,  is,  like  the 
preceding,  of  an  interlaced  fibrous  texture;  is  opaque, 
has  a  meagre  feel  and  appearance,  not  unlike  common 
cork,  and  like  it,  too,  is  somewhat  elastic.  It  swims 
on  water.  Its  colours  are  white,  gray,  and  yellowish- 
^rown ;  receives  an  impression  from  the  nail;  very 
roueh  ;  cracks  when  handled,  and  melts  with  difficulty 
before  the  blow-pipe. 

5.  Mountain  Wood,  or  Ligniform  asbestos,  is  usually 
maefrivc,  of  a  brc  wn  colour,  and  having  the  aspect  of 
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Wood.     Internal  lustre  glimmering     Soft,  secllle,  and 

paque;    feels  meagre;    fusible  into  a  black 

grav.  2.0.     It  is  found  in  the  Tyrol;  Dati 

phiny;  and  in  Scotland,  at  Glentilt,  Portsoy,  and  Kll 

drunde. 

Asi  mom  '-its.     A  species  of  onion. 

ASCA'RIDES.     The  plural  of  a.scaris. 

A'SCARIS.  [Ascaris,  idts ;  from  ertKCOi,  to  move 
about  ;  so  called  from  its  continued  troublesome  mo- 
tion.) The  name  of  a  genus  Ol  intestinal  worms. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  genus.  Those  whicl' 
belong  to  the  human  body  are: —         , 

1.  Ascaris  vermicularis,  the  thread  or  maw  worm 
whnh  is  very  small  and  slender,  not  exceeding  half  01 
inch  in  length  ;  it  inhabits  the  rectum. 

•J.  Ascaris  bumbricoides,  the  long  and  round  worm 
which  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  about  the  breadth  of 
quill. 

ASCE'NDENS.  (From  ad  and  scando,  to  ascend., 
AJscnidens.  Ascending.  Applied  to  muscles,  leaves' 
stalks,  &c.  from  their  direction  ;  as  musculo*  obliquus 
ascendtns,  folium  nscemli  ns,  caulis  oscendcns,  the 
leaves  of  the  geranium  vitifolium  and  stems  of  the 

ludysarum  onobryclns,  &.C. 

AsCINDBNS  oiiliquus  See  Obliquus  in tir nus  ab 
dominui. 

Asm.  An  axe  or  chisel.  A  simple  bandage;  so 
called  from  its  shape  in  position. —  Galen. 

ASI'lllI ATI'S.  (From  ascidiuin,)  Ascidiato  or 
pitcherlorm:  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf  and  other  parts 
of  plants  which  are  so  formed;  the  folium  ascidiatum 
is  seen  in  the  Ntpenthts  D istillatoria,  and  in  Sa 

ran  nia. 

ASCIDIUM.  (From  aoKiSiov,  a  small  bottle.) 
The  pitcher.  A  term  introduced  by  Willdenow  into 
botany  to  express  a  hollow  foliaceous  appendage,  re- 
sembling a  small  pitcher.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
but  has  been  found  as  a  caulinar,  foliar,  and  a  pi -dun 
cular  or  floral  appendage. 

1.  The  caulinar  belongs  to  the  Austalasian  plant  Ce 
phalotus  follicularis. 

2.  The  foliar  is  peculiar  to  the  genus  Nepenthes. 

3.  The  peduncular  on  the  Surubea  quiancisis. 
ASCITES.     (Ascites,  a?,  m. ;   from  aaKoc,  a  sacic, 

or  bottle;  so  called  from  its  bottle-like  protuberancy.j 
Dropsy  of  the  belly.  A  tense,  but  scarcely  elastic, 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  from  accumulation  of  water 
Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Ca- 
chexia, and  order,  Intumescentia.  He  enumerates 
two  species : 

1.  Ascites  abdominulis,  when  the  water  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  is  known  by  the 
equal  swelling  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Ascites  saccatus,  or  encysted  dropsy,  in  which 
the  water  is  encysted,  as  in  the  ovarium:  the  fluctua 
tion  is  here  less  evident,  and  the  swelling  is  at  firs; 
partial. 

Ascites  is  oltcn  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  slug- 
gishness, dryness  of  the  skin,  oppression  at  the  chest, 
cough,  diminution  of  the  natural  discharge  of  uiino, 
and  costivene-s.  Shortly  alter  the  appearance  of 
these  symptoms,  a  protuberance  is  perceived  in  the 
hypogastrium,  which  extends  gradually,  and  keeps  on 
increasing,  until  the  whole  abdomen  becomes  at  length 
Uniformly  swelled  and  tense.  The  distension  and 
sense  of  weight,  although  considerable,  vary  some- 
what according  to  the  posture  of  the  body,  the  weight 
being  felt  the  most  on  that  side  on  which  the  patient 
lies,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  distention  becomes 
somewhat  less  on  the  opposite  side.  In  general,  the 
practitioner  may  be  sensible  of  the  fluctuation  of  the 
water,  by  applying  his  left  hand  on  one  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  then  striking  on  the  other  side  with  Ins 
right.  In  some  cases,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  ear. 
As  the  collection  of  water  becomes  more  considerable, 

the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  much  increased,  the 
countenance  exhibits  a  pale  and  bloated  appearance, 
an  immoderate  thirst,  the  skin  is  dry  and  parched,  and 
the  urine  is  verv  scanty,  thick,  high  coloured,  and 
deposits  a  lateritious  sediment.  With  respect  to  the 
pulse,  it  is  variable,  being  sometimes  considerably 
quickened,  and,  at  other  times,  slower  than  natural. 
The  principal  difficulty,  which  prevails  in  ascites,  is 
the  being  able  to  distinguish,  with  certainty,  when  the 
water  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  when  it  is  in 
the  different  states  of  encysted  dropsy.  To  form  8 
just  judgment,  we  should  attend  to  the  lollowing  cir 
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HnnrtancoB— When  the  preceding  symptoms  gave 
Sno.  general  Hydropic  diathesis;  when  at 
ttmettae%lmedegr«afdro^am^.no^ 

nnrt<?  of  the  body ;  and  when,  from  its  Inst  appearance, 
5"  swel  tag has  been  equally  diffused  over  the  whole 
belly  we  may  generally  presume  that  the  water  is  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  But  when  an  ascites  has 
not  been  preceded  by  any  remarkable  cachectic  state 
of  the  system,  and  when,  at  its  beginning,  the  tumour 
ana  tension  had  appeared  in  one  part  of  the  belly  more 
Uku,  another,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  encysted 
droDSV  Even  .when  the  tension  and  tumour  ol  1 1# 
bellv  liavc  become  general,  yet,  if  the  system  or  the 
bodv  eeneral  appear  to  be  little  affected  ;  if  the  pa- 
■ „t"  "  tren  th  be' little  impaired  j  if  the  <m*»"£ 
linue  oretty  entire,  and  the  natural  sleep  be  little  inter- 

paleness  or  sallow  colour  in  the  countenance;  it  there 
Senrffever.nor  so  much  thirst  and  scarcity  of  ur me. 
a  occlfr  in'  a  more  genera,  affection  :  Jhen .  accordnuj 
as  more  of  these  different  ci.cu.nstanc^  take  place, 
there  will  be  the  stronger  grounds  £°  J^  ^(  ^ 
ascites  to  be  of  the  encysted  kind.  J^ncystMtorm 
rafthe  disease  scarce  ly  admits  of  a  perfectcuri,  inoueii 
Us  rotess  to  a  fatal  termination  is  generally  very 
ow "and  the  peritoneal  dropsy  is  mostly  very  otaft> 

or  other  abdominal  viscera.     The  plan  ot  l  ea  n 

'  ,mci0ent  pressure  by  a  broad  bandage  over  the  ab- 
dome,. ;  for  even  fatal  syncope  has  arisen tfrom  he  ne 
rrhvt  r.(  this     The  contraction  ot  the  muscua  win  ue 

very  successflti,  probably  by  promoting  «bsor.'n.n  n 

ssssggfgas 

jta,  with  5^h«JSSft^S£ft£a.  di't,  and, 

^LEPI'ADES,  a  celebrated  physician   born  at 
Trusa,  in  Bithyma,  who  flourished  .anewo  ^ 
the  time  of  Poinpey.    He  origin.i  ly  i     * 
out  not  meeting  with  success  apl d  J  in  ^ 

study  of  medicine,  hv whjeh  hereon £«u    ^  sui> 
from  the  novelty  of  his  theory  *  if  particles 

poses  disease  to  arise  from  the  n.  Uo    o i 
S  the  blood  and  other  rl nA  I W "V  «^ ■  &  •  ^ 

itraitneM  of  the  veMeto, ^whence  i  ,,,,„',,,;,,.,  M 

Wed.    He  deprecated  the  use  •  J,    l '       ,   ,P(,  j 
emel|c9  and  purgatives,  but  Req utn  >  d;k.fl 

t,ls,  whencostlvenessa^nded.    InBve  ^  ^ 

reUed  ""  '  comP,ete  ' ,  * V  «■  H-n    heir  violence  abated, 
rtreedayi  OT  '"T^   n  w    wine      In   pleurisies,    and 

allowed  animal  food  and  wtae^  w  ^ 

other  complalnu  attan .   d  w^ h      >    ^P£..  ^ 

M.,,i„,l  bleeding;  but  in  those 

dep/^    ,'r,n  N!:  neyof  hi?  w  "ks  remain  at  present 
and  friction*.    None  on is  w  |atkm  on  the  pre- 

He  is  said  to  have  pledg  «    "*',,.,,  ,IC  retained  to  a 
servation  of  h.s  own  her. It., «    it n 
great  age,  and  died  al  length  from  a  ^ 

ASU.K HAH.     From  * «/J„,s  „„,  ,„,,  of 
after  its  discoverer;  or  wm*    ,-  fatlls in  the  L.n- 
medicine.)    Thenameof agenus     y        „,       „. 
nean  system.    Class,  J  «««**  '«• ^   This  plan1 

As<  i.kpias  BYR1ACA.   h>"  »     |  aUo  to  Iho  hil- 

ls particularly  uoisonous  to  dogs,  ami 
1)8 
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"IKS?  SSSSt    The  „,«»*;«».= 

°'w,  "i  7\\"<G  ,sP,r,  of  Cremona,  torn  about  the 
;;„„     in  Ifi22  he  discovered  the  lacieais  m  a  uuj 

supposed  they  wen  t  to .the  ^J^^:u<;  of'„ie 
candidly  observes,  had  ^'«'*ilffid  uor  their 
earliest   medical  writ. .ts,  but  r lottec  .b eU  ^ 

was  published  by  his  friends. 
easily  converted  into  chyle.     See  Mdk,  .  I 

2wa«BiA,yJfiffMW 

U1Wd'Es      (Frem  aco,,  to  nauseateO     A  nausea  or 
.oalhrn*,  or  a  ftver  with 'much  sense  of  heat  and  nao- 

"SnSSS.    A  suppression  of  urine  from  an  i,a- 

ASPAJ.ATHUS.     (From  a,  and  <nrau>,  because  the 
AJsfAbAJ""0-     i      drawn  out  of   the  wounds 

S^made6)6  The S  of  a  genus  of  plants  i„  th. 

L,™  system.    Class,  Diadelphia;  Order,  Dcc«n- 

'lrZr,,^S  c^iucssis.    The  systnnauc  nam, 

b  "  SreM«"on  is  a  tincture,  made  by  maceraung  fbu. 
o^cW  the  wood  in  a  pin.  of  ^tAedapult. 

LaP  A  B  AGIN.  While  transparent  crj  st.ils.  ma  ,  ecu 
Har  vW-table  principle,  which  spontaneous  ly  form  U 

asuaraius  iuice  which  has  been  evaporated  toUw  cott 
SESenH  ofJ syrup.    They  are  in  the  lorn.  o.  rhomb,,  da. 
prisma,  bard  and  brittle,  having  a  cool  and Rightly ■TOM 
s,  mis  taste     They  dissolve  in  hot  water,  but  spa.ingly 
t„  "  Id  waler,  ami  not  at  all  in  alkohol.  On  being :  li^t 
ed,  thev  swell   and  emit  penetrat mg  vapou  ^  v,Jm 
affect  the  eyes  and  nose  like  wood-moke    "gg™ 
ti0n  dorsum  Chang,'  vegetable  blur*    no   i>  i   nn     uo 
by  hydrosulphurel  of  potassa,  pxdaterf .^^  ;„„ 
tate  of  lead,  or  Infusion  o(  galls.  In      J^gg^J^ 
ID0„ia  from  it;  though  none  is  evolved  h 5     '  "J    ^ 
will,  potassa      The  asparagus  juwe  shouw 
llr;l„,l1  tocoagulate  the  "•■•"""'l":*1"  ^da\s.    Alo,« 
to  spontaneous  evaporation  tor  15  or  M  oaya. 
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WUft  ifee  aspsvagln  crystals,  others  In  needles  of  little 
consistency  appear,  analogous  to  maunite,  from  which 
the  first  can  be  easily  picked  out— PaafiteWM  and 
Itoliii/uU.  Jbunat»8  do  Uumio,  vol.  lv.  ami  Xicliol- 
son's  JeurmU,  15. 

ASPARAGUS.  (<Jtsparajrus,  i.  m.  Amrapayoc,  a 
young  slioot  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  J.umaai  system. 
Class,  Ntjcalidria ;  Order,  Monogynia.     Asparagus. 

St.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sparage.    See 

Asparagus  ojficiitalis. 

Asparaocs  OFFICINALIS.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  asparagus,  the  root  of  which  has  been  esteemed  as 
a  diuretic.  It  is  mostly  employed  as  a  food,  but  it 
contains  very  little  nourishment  A  peculiar  vegeta- 
ble principle,  called  asparngin,  has  been  found  in  this 
plant.    See  jlsparajrin. 

[ASPARAGUS  STONE.  This  is  one  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  Vauquelm  found  it 
to  contain  lirne  54.-.W,  phosphoric  acid  4.V7-J  ;  by  which 
analysis  it  appears  to  diner  but  little  from  Apatite, 
the  other  variety,  which  see.     A.] 

Aspa'sia.  (From  «,  for  afia,  together,  and  eiraw,  to 
draw.)  A  constrictive  medicine  for  the  pudendum 
muliebrc.     Cupirvc. 

ASl'FR.  Rough.  Applied  to  parts  which  are 
rough,  as  linca  aspcra,  &c. 

In  the  language  of  botany,  scaier  and  asper  are 
Used  synonymously. 

Aspkr  cailis.  Caviis  soaier.  Scabrous  stem ;  is 
when  it  is  thickly  covered  with  papilla;  which  are  not 
visible,  but  can  be  felt  when  running  the  linger  along 
't;  as  in  Galium  apirmc,  Lilkospcrmum  arvenst, 
Centaurea  nigra,  &c. 

Aspera  artkria.  (So  called  from  the  inequality 
of  its  cartilages.)    See  Trachea. 

ASPERLFOLIiE.  (From  asprr,  rough.)  Rough- 
leaved  plants.  The  name  of  a  class  and  of  an  order 
of  plants  given  by  Boerhaave,  Ray,  Linnaeus,  ice 

ASPE'RULA.  (A  diminutive  of  aspcr,  the  seeds 
being  rough.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnrean  system.  Class,  Tctrandria;  Order,  JHono- 
gynia. 

Aspkrula  odorata.  Tire  systematic  name  for  the 
officinal  matrisylca.  Woodruff'.  It  is  a  low  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  growing  wild  in  woods  and  copses,  and 
flowering  in  May.  It  hath  an  agreeable  odour,  which 
is  much  improved  by  moderate  drying  ;  the  taste  is  a 
little  austere.  It  imparts  its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors  ; 
and  is  commended  as  a  cordial  and  deobstruent 
remedy. 

Aspiialti'tis.     1.  A  kind  of  trefoil. 

2.  The  last  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

ASPHALTUM.  ^..phallus.  This  substance,  like- 
wise called  Bitumen  .Judaicum,  or  Jews'  Pitch,  is  a 
smooth,  hard,  brittle,  black  or  brown  substance,  which 
breaks  with  a  polish,  melts  easily  when  heated,  and 
when  pure  bums  without  leaving  any  ashes.  It  is 
found  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  on  the  surface  of  the 
Dead  sea,  but  by  age  grows  dry  and  hard.  The  same 
kind  of  bitumen  is  likewise  found  in  the  earth  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  in  China  ;  America,  particularly 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad  ;  and  some  parts  of  Europe, 
as  the  Carpathian  hills,  France,  Nciifchatel,  &c. 

According  to  Neumann,  the  asphaltum  of  the  shops 
is  a  very  different  compound  from  the  native  bitumen ; 
and  varies,  of  course,  in  its  properties,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ingredients  made  use  of  in  forming 
it.  On  this  account,  and  probably  from  other  reasons, 
the  use  of  asphaltum,  as  an  article  of  the  materia 
medica,  is  totally  laid  aside. 

The  Egyptians  used  asphaltum  in  embalming,  under 
the  name  of  mumia  mineralis,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted.     It  was  used  for  mortar  at  Babylon. 

[This  bitumen  is  dry  and  solid,  and  usually  very 
brittle,  but  often  too  hard  to  receive  an  impression 
from  the  finger  nail.  In  some  varieties  its  fracture  is 
more  or  less  conchoidal,  and  shining  with  a  resinous 
lustre ;  in  others,  it  is  earthy,  or  uneven,  or  nearly 
dull.  The  earthy  variety  is  less  hard  than  the  others, 
ind  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  Maltha  and 
•be  harder  kinds  of  Asphaltum. — CI.  Mm. 

The  ancient  bricks  of  Babylon,  several  of  which  I 
nave  had  the  best  opportunities  to  examine,  have  a 
portion  of  bitumen  adhering  to  them.  This  is  black, 
KO&  emits,  by  burning,  a  somewhat  aromatic  vapour. 
t  appears  to  have  lost  none  of  its  peculiar  qualities, 
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iluriiiL'  the  term  of  :tuOD  or  4000  years,  b'.ncc  It  na* 
Bret  incorporated  as  a  cement,  in  the  walls  and  toweal 
constructed    by  the   ancient   inhabitants  of  Shinaar. 

Tin-  specimens  I  possess  of  modem  bitumen  from 
Hosrah,  or  its  vicinity,  are  substantially  I  he  same  with 
that  used  of  old. 

Asphaltum  of  St.  Antonio,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Cuba,  is  compact,  de<  p  black,  and  ca]  able 
porting  a  Same  when  heated  ami  set  on  tire.  That 
from  Trinidad  island  is  unt  so  pure;  hut  Is  stated  to 
he  much  more  abundant  Specimens  from  St.  Ste- 
i  the  Alabama  river,  were  sent  me  by  Mr 
Magoffin. — MitcAM's  Notes  <•<  PhUips's  .'/>«.     A.] 

ASPHO'DELl  !«*,  /.  m.  from  asms,& 

serpent,  and  oaXof,  fearful ;  because  u  destroys  dM 
venom  of  serpents:  or  from  nteSekot,  ashes,  because 
it  was  formerly  sown  upon  Hie  graves  of  the  dead. 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn 
tern.     Class,  llixantiria  ;   Order,  .!/««■ 

■2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  daffodil.  See 
jttpHadetus  ramosus. 

AseiioDEi.rs  ii  lMOSCS.     The  systematic  name  foi 
the  officinal,  or  branched  asphodel. 
caulcnuilo ;  foliis  enciformibus,  carinatis,  ItSVtbus,  ot 

Unnsus.  The  plant  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  effi- 
cacious In  the  cure  of  sordid  ulcers.  It  is  now  wholly 
laid  aside. 

ASPHYXIA.  (.Isphttiia,  a-,  f. ;  from  a,  priv.  anr" 
oipv\ii,  a  pulse.)  The  state  of  the  body,  during  life,  ir 
Which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  canno ■ 
be  perceived.  There  are  several  species  of  asphyxifj 
enumerated  by  different  authors.    See  Syncope. 

Aspidi'si  us.  (From  a<mc,  a  buckler.)  The  sphinctei 
muscle  of  the  anus  was  formerly  so  called  from  ite 
shape. — Cmtt'tu  AwreliaKiis. 

IASPINVVALL,  William,  M.  D.  was  bom  ir. 
Brookline,  Mass.,  on  the  23d  of  May,  (old  style,)  1743. 
His  ancestors  emigrated  from  England  about  the  year 
1630.  He  was  fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  Amos 
Adams,  minister  of  Koxbury,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University,  in  17li4.  It  was  the  personal 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  revolutionary  contest, 
acting  upon  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
his  country's  Wrongs,  that  gave  strength  and  tone  to 
his  sentiments  in  after  life.  Dr.  AspinwaM's  language 
on  political  subjects  was  bold  and  strong,  I 
being  that  of  a  democratic  republican.  In  the  unhappy 
scenes  of  party  excitement,  he  unwaveringly  adhered 
to  what  he  deemed  original  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples; but  he  aimed  to  preserve  a  good  conscience,  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  honest  opinions,  the  [in re  motives, 
and  undoubted  integrity  of  his  opponents.  He  was 
not  a  political  persecutor;  and,  when  he  was  in  the 
councils  of  the  State,  resolutely  declined  acting  with 
his  coadjutors,  who  were  disposed  to  drive  from  oflice 
incumbents,  whose  only  fault  was  what  they  deemed 
political  heresy. 

After  the  death  of  the  eminent  and  distinguished 
Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  the  tir^t  inoculator  of  small-pox 
in  America,  Dr.  AsphiwaU  established  himself  in  that 
undertaking,  and  erected  hospitals  for  that  purpose  hi 
Brookhne.  Perhaps  no  practitioner  in  the  Unit  1 
States  ever  inoculated  so  many  persons,  or  acquin;l 
such  skill  and  celebrity  in  treating  this  malignant 
disease,  as  Dr.  Aspinwall.  Besides  his  practice  in 
this  disorder  when  it  generally  spread,  he  was  allowed. 
after  the  year  1788,  to  keep  a  hospital  open  at  all 
times,  to  which  great  numbers  resorted,  and  from 
which  they  returned  with  warm  expressions  of  satis- 
faction. He  continued  in  the  successful  treatment  of 
this  disease,  till  the  general  introduction  of  vaccine 
inoculation.  He  had  made  ample  accommodation 
for  enlarged  practice,  and  established  what  might 
have  been  justly  deemed  a  sure  foundation  for  pros- 
perity, when  vaccine  inoculation  was  first  introduced. 
He  well  knew  that  if  vaccination  possessed  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it.  his  schemes  of  fortune  and  usefulness 
arising  from  inoculation  at  his  hospital,  were  ruined; 
that  ho  should  be  involved  in  loss,  and  his. anticipa- 
tions of  fortune  would  be  blasted.  But  as  an  homttt 
man  and  faithful  physician,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
inquire  into  the  efficacy  of  the  novel  substitute.  Wirh 
the  utmost  alacrity,  therefore,  he  gave  the  experiment 
a  fair  trial,  promptly  acknowledged  its  efficacy,  ami 
relinquished  his  own  establishment.  The  foregoing 
is  corroborated  bv  the  following  statement,  recently 
made  by  Dr.  Waterhouse,in  the  Medical  Intelligencer 
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"The  late  Dr.  AspinwaU,  a  man  of  great  sagacity, 
arid  uncommonly  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
Ins  profession,  gave  evidence  of  it  on  the  first  sight  of 
a  vaccine  pustule.  I  had  invited  all  the  elder  physi- 
cians of  Boston,  and  tl>o  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  to  see 
the  first  vaccine  pustules  ever  raised  in  the  new 
world.  They  gave  them  the  ordinary  inspection  on 
the  skin ;  all  but  Dr.  AspinwaU,  whose  attention  was 
rjvetted  on  the  pustule,  its  areola,  and  effloreBwnce, 
Tie  came  a  second  time,  and  viewed  the  inocullted 
part  in  every  light,  and  reviewed  it,  and  seemed  loath 
to  leave  the  sight  of  it.    He  seemed  wrapped  in  seri- 

ght,  and  said  repeatedly—'  This  pustule  is  no 

11  pox,  and  yet  it  is  not  small-pox,  that  should 
onBi  abbing,  take  out  a  portion  of  the  true  skin,  so 
i  to  leave  an  indelible  mark  or  pit  behind,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  It  is  a  mild  species  of  small- 
pox,  hitherto  unknown  here.'  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  examining  the  small-pox  pimple  and  pustule 
through  glasses,  to  know  if  it  '  had  taken;'  and  he 
i  marked,  that  they  were  peculiar,  unique,  and  unlike 

i  eruption  he  ever  saw;  but  that  this  kine- 
pock  caine  the  nearest  to  it.  Some  time  after,  I  gave 
hirn  a  portion  of  the  virus  to  make  his  own  experi- 
ments, and  observe  the  progress  of  its  inoculation, 
and  coincidence  of  the  constitutional  symptoms ;  when 

•■ill,  that  its  progress,  febrile  affection,  and 
lode  of  scabbing,  were  very  like  small-pox,  and  so  of 
the  indelible  mark  left  on  the  arm;  yet,  throughout 
the  whole  visible  affection,  different.  To  crown  the 
whole  of  his  honourable  conduct,  he  some  time  after 
I  >ok  all  those  of  my  family  whom  I  had  vaccinated, 
into  his  smallpox  hospital,  the  only  licensed  one  in 
the  state,  and  there  tested  them  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  one  to  the  very  verge  of  rigid  experiment:  and 
hen  he  said  to  me  and  others — '  This  new  inoculation 
xifyowrs  is  no  sham.  As  aman  of  humanity,  Irejoice 
tn    it ,    altliuugk  it   will   take  from  me   a  handsome 

mcome.''  His  conduct  throughout  was  so 
i  trougly  marked  with  superior  intelligence, generosity, 
and  honour,  as  to  excite  my  esteem  and  respect;  and 
I  accordingly  dedicate  this  effusion  of  gratitude  to  the 

of  the  Hon.  William  AspinwaU,  M.  D. ;  a 
gentleman  respectable  in  public  life  as  a  counsellor, 
and  an  honour  to  his  profession  as  a  physician."— 
Thach.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

ASPLE'NIUM.  {Asplenium,  ii.  n.;  from  a,  priv. 
ctA/;i  ,  the  spleen;  because  it  was  supposed  to  remove 
disorders  of  the  spleen.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnu;an  system.  Class,  Cryplog-amia ; 
Order,  Filices. 

Asplenium  ceterach.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  herb  spleenwort.  Miltwaste.  Scolopendria  vera  ; 
Dorodilla.  This  small  bushy  plant,  Asplenium— fron- 
dibus pinnatifidis,  lobis  alternis  confiuentibus  obtusis 
of  Linnaeus,  grows  upon  old  walls  and  rocks.  It  has 
an  herbaceous,  mucilaginous,  roughish  taste,  and  is 
recommended  as  a  pectoral.  In  Spain  it  is  given, 
with  great  success,  in  nephritic  and  calculous  diseases. 
Asplenium  kuta  muraria.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  ruta  muraria  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  to  possess  specific  virtues  in  the  cure 
of  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
decoction. 

Asplenium  scolopendrutm.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  scolopcndrium  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Philli- 
tis ;  Lingua  cervina.  Harts-tongue.  This  indige- 
nous plant,  Jlsplcni um—fronaibus  sivtplicibus,rordato 

is,integerrimi8;   stipitibxts  hirsutis  of  Lin- 

1 1  iws  on  most  shad}1  banks,  walls,  &c.  It  has 
R  slightly  astringent  and  mucilaginous  sweetish  taste. 
When  fresh  and  rubbed,  it  imparts  a  disagreeable 
smell.  Harts-tongue,  which  is  one  of  the/ire  capillary 
herbs,  was  formerly  much  used  to  Strengthen  the  \  is- 

nam  haemorrhages  and  olvine  (luxes,  and  to 
open  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  for  the 
demulcents  and  pectorals. 

iidm  TMCHOMA.NES.    The  systematic  name 

for  the  trichomanes  of  the  pharmacopoeias.    Common 

awort.     Asplenium— frondibus 

mnnalis,  pinnis  subrolundis,  crenatU  of  Linn&us. 

nl  is  admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
•jieia:  the  leaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  sweetish,  sub- 
»stringent  taste,  without  any  particular  flavour:  they 

med  useful   in  disorders  of  the  breast,  being 
up.posed   to   promote   the   expectoration   of   tough 
thlegm,  and  to  open  obstructions  of  the  \  iscera. 
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ASS.    Sec  Jisinut 

Ass's  milk.    Sec  Asinus. 

As saba.  A  shrub  found  on  the  coast  of  Sullma,  \M 
leaves  of  which  are  supposed  to  disperse  buboe* 

ASSAFCE'TIDA.     Bee  Ferula  assafxtidu. 

ASSARABA'CCA.     See  Asarum  Kuropcum. 

Assa'ru'm.    A  Roman  measure  of  twelve  ounces 

Assarthro'sis.    Articulation. 

ASSAY.  Essay.  This  operation  consists  in  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  valuable  or  precioas  metal 
contained  in  any  mineral  or  metallic  mixture,  by  ana 
lyzing  a  small  part  thereof.  The  practica1  difference 
between  the  analysis  and  the  assay  of  an  ore,  con 
slsts  in  this:  The  analysis,  if  properly  made,  deter 
mines  the  nature  and  quantities  of  .all  the  parts  of  tJie 
compound ;  whereas  the  object  of  the  assay  consists  in 
ascertaining  how  much  of  the  particular  metal  in 
question  may  be  contained  in  a  certain  determinate 
quantity  of  the  material  under  examination.  Thus, 
in  the  assay  of  gold  or  silver,  the  baser  metals  are  con- 
sidered as  of  no  value  or  consequence ;  and  the  prob 
lem  to  be  resolved  is  simply,  how  much  of  each  u 
contained  in  the  ingot  or  piece  of  metal  intended  to  be 
assayed. 

ASSIMULA'TION.  (Assimilatio,  from  ad,  and 
siiailis,  to  make  like  to.)  The  conversion  of  the  food 
into  nutriment. 

Assiste'ntes.  (From  ad,  and  sisto,  to  staid  near.) 
A  name  of  the  prostate  glands,  so  called  because 
they  lie  near  the  bladder. 

ARSO'DES.  (From  acaopai,  to  nauseate,  or  from 
assare,  to  burn.)  Asodcs.  A  continual  fever,  attended 
with  a  loathing  of  food. 

A'STACUS.  (Astacus,  i.  m.;  from  o,  neg.  and 
j-ay«>,  to  distil ;  so  called  from  the  hardness  and  dryness 
of  its  shell.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  sheli-fish. 

Astacus  fluviatilis.  The  officinal  crevis,  cv 
cray-fish.     See  Cancer  astacus. 

Astacus  marinus.  The  lobster.  See  Cancer  gam 
marus. 

A'stapsis.     (From  s-a$ij,  uVa  passa.)     A  raisin. 

Astera'ntiim.  (From  apjfi,  a  star.)  The  pell' 
tory;  so  called  from  its  star-like  form.  See  Anthcmii 
pyrethrum. 

Astericum.  (From  the  star-like  appearance  of  tbj 
flowers.)     The  pellitory.     See  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 

ASTHENIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  odevos,  strength. 
Extreme  debility.  The  asthenic  diseases  form  out* 
great  branch  of  the  Brunonian  arrangement. 

ASTHENOLOGY.  (Ast/tcnologia,  a.  f. ;  from  a 
priv.  and  odevoi,  strength,  and  Xoyos,  a  treatise.)  Tlni 
doctrine  of  diseases  arising  from  debility.  The  disci 
|)!es  of  the  Brunonian  school,  as  they  denominate 
themselves,  maintain  peculiar  opinions  on  this  subject 

A'STHMA.  {Asthma,  inatis,  neut.:  from  acOpagut. 
to  breathe  with  difficulty.)  Difficult  respiration 
returning  at  intervals,  with  a  sense  of  stricture 
across  the  breast,  and  in  the  lungs;  a  wheezing 
hard  cough,  at  first,  but  more  free  towards  the  close  of 
each  paroxysm,  with  a  discharge  of  mucus,  followed 
by  a  remission.  It  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Neurosis,  and  order  Spasmi.  There  are,  according  to 
him,  three  species  of  asthma: — 

1.  Asthma  sponlancum,  when  without  any  manifest 
cause. 

2.  Asthma  plcthoricum,when  it  arises  from  plethora 

3.  Asthma  czanthematicum,  originating  from  the  re 
pulsion  of  some  acrid  humour. 

Asthma  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  seems  to  attack  men  more  frequently  than  women, 
particularly  those  of  a  full  habit,  in  whom  it  never 
fails,  by  frequent  repetition,  to  occasion  some  degree 
Of  emaciation.  In  some  instances,  it  arises  from  an 
hereditary  predisposition,  and  in  many  others,  it  seems 
to  depend  upon  a  particular  constitution  of  the  lungs. 
Dyspepsia  always  prevails,  and  appears  to  be  a  very 
prominent  feature  in  the  predisposition.  Its  attacks 
arc  most  frequent  during  the  heats  of  summer,  in  the 
dog  days,  and  in  general  commence  about  midnight 
On  the  evening  preceding  an  attack  of  asthma,  the 
spirits  are  often  much  affected,  and  the  person  expe- 
is  B  Bense  of  fulness  about  the  stomach,  with  las 
situde,  drowsiness,  and  a  pain  in  the  head.  On  the 
approach   Of  the   succeeding  evening,   he   perceives    u 

sense  oi  tightness  ami  stricture  across  the  breast,  and 

asenseoft  traitness  in  the  lungs-,  impeding  respiration. 

I  The  difficulty  of  breathing  continuing  to  increase.'  tor 
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t<3me  l«!n<»ili  of  time,  both  inspiration  and  expiration 
■re performed  slowly,  and  with  a  wheezing  noise;  the 
speech  becomes  difficult  and  uneasy,  a  propensity  to 
couching  succeeds,  and  the  patient  can  no  longer  re- 
main in  a  horizontal  position,  being  as  it  were  threat- 
ened with  immediate  suffocation.  These  symptoms 
Usually  continue  till  towards  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, and  then  a  remission  commonly  taxes  place;  the 
breathing  becomes  le><  laborious  and  more  full,  and 
(lie  person  speaks  and  coughs  with  greater  case.  It 
the  cough  is  attended  with  tin  expectoration  of  mucus, 
he  experiences  much  relief,  and  soon  falls  asleep. 
When  be  awakes  in  the  morning,  he  still  feels  some 
degree  of  tightness  across  his  breast,  although  his 
breathing  is  probably  more  free  and  easy,  and  he  can- 
not hear  the  least  motion,  without  rendering  this  moie 
-difficult  and  uneasy;  neither  can  hi' continue  in  bed] 
unless  his  head  and  shoulders  are  raised  to  a  consider- 
able height.  Towards  evening,  he  again  i>> 
drowsy,  is  much  troubled  with  flatulency  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  perceives  a  return  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  continues  to  increase  gradually,  till 
it  becomes  as  violent  as  on  the  nigbl  before  After 
some  nights  passed  in  this  way,  the  fits  at  length  mo- 
derate, and  suffer  more  considerable  remissions,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  attended  by  a  copious  I 
Joratioti  in  the  mornings,  and  this  continues  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  day;  and  the  disease  going  off 

-at  last,  the  patient  enjoys  his  usual  rest  liy  flight,  with- 
out further  disturbance.  The  pulse  is  not  necessarily 
affected  in  this  disease,  though  often  quickened  Uv  the 
difficulty  of  breathing;  and  sometimes  slight  pyrexia 
attends.  In  plethoric  habits,  the  countenance  is 
flushed  and  turgid  during  the  tit ;  but  in  others  rather 
pale  and  shrunk:  in  the  former, too, some  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  wheezing  usually  remain  in  the  interval ; 
in  others  the  recovery  is  more  complete.  On  this  is 
founded  the  common  distinction  of  asthma  into  the 
humid,  pituitous,  or  catarrhal,  and  the  dry,  spasmodic, 
or  nervous  forms.  The  exciting  causes  are  various ; — 
accumulation  of  blood,  or  viscid  mucus  in  the  lungs, 
noxious  vapours,  a  cold  and  foggy  atmosphere,  or  a 
close  hot  air,  the  repulsion  of  eruptions,  or  other  me- 
tastatic diseases,  flatulence,  accumulated  feces,  vio- 
lent passions,  organic  diseases  in  the  thoracic  viscera. 
&.C.  Sometimes  the  tits  return  at  pretty  regular 
periods;  and  it  is  generally  difficult  to  obviate  future 
attacks,  when  it  has  once  occurred :  but  it  often  con- 
tinues to  recur  for  many  years,  and  seldom  proves 
fatal,  except  as  inducing  hydrothora.x,  phthisis,  ice. 
The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  form  of  the 
disease.  In  young  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  with 
great  dyspncea,  a  flushed  countenance,  accelerated 
pulse,  &c.  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  found  to 
afford  marked  relief;  but  under  opposite  circum- 
stances, it  might  be  highly  injurious,  and  we  should 
always  avoid  repeating  it  unnecessarily.  In  ambigu- 
ous cases,  cupping  may  be  preferred,  or  leeches  to  the 
chest,  with  blisters.  Mild  cathartics  should  also  be 
employed ;  or  where  costiveness  appears  to  induce  the 
fits,  those  of  a  more  active  nature.  Nauseating  emetics 
are  of  considerable  service,  especially  where  the  pa- 
tient is  distressed  with  viscid  mucus,  not  only  by  pro- 
moting perspiration  and  expectoration,  but  also  by 
their  antispasmodic  power,  the  return  of  a  paroxysm 
may  often  be  prevented  by  their  timely  use.  Squill 
combined  with  ipecacuanha  is  one  of  the  best  forms. 
Where  the  disease  is  of  the  purely  spasmodic  charac- 
ter, opium  will  be  found  the  most  powerful  palliative 
remedy,  especially  if  combined  with  sther,  though  it 
unfortunately  loses  some  of  its  power  by  repetition ; 
the  foetid  gum  resins  are  also  useful,  particularly  where 
the  bowels  are  torpid  ;  and  other  antispasmodics  may- 
be occasionally  employed.  The  practice  of  smoking, 
or  chewing  tobacco,  has  sometimes  appeared  extremely 
beneficial ;  and  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  haseften  afforded 
speedy  relief.  Means  should  also  be  employed  for 
strengthening  the  system ;  and  where  there  appears  a 
tendency  to  serous  effusion,  digitalis  may  be  very  useful. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment 
consists  in  obviating  or  removing  the  several  exciting 
causes,  whether  operating  on  the  lungs  immediately, 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  prima;  via;,  &c.  Indi- 
vidual experience  can  alone  ascertain  what  state  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  temperature,  dryness,  purity,  &c. 
shall  be  most  beneficial  to  asthmatics,  though  a  good 
deal  depends  on  habit  in  this  respect:  but  a  due  regu- 
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lation  of. this, as  well  as  of  the  diet.  an. I  other  parts  of 
regimen,  will  usually  afford  more  perm  an  'jut  relief 
Uian  any  medieim  -  we  can  employ. 

OSTITES,  (From  ,,,/,  and  s'to,  to  stand  near.) 
A  name  given  by  tin  ancients  to  the  prostate  glands, 
because  thev  are  situated  near  the  bladder. 

ASTRAGALI  s  [Astragalus, i.  m. ;  ArP«y«Acr, 
a  cockle,  or  die  ;  because  u  is  shaped  hie  the  die  us/'cj 
in  ancient  games.)  I.  The  ankle-bone ;  ftboneoftbc 
tarsus,  upon  which  the  tibia  moves.  Also  called  Ihe 
slut;;  hone,  or  first  bone  of  the  foot.  Ballistm  OS  ;  <°rir 
trios;  talus;  guatrui;  Utroros;  cavicula; 
diaiebos  ;  p<  :n.  It  is  piac-eel  posteriorly  ami  superiorly 
in  the  tarsus,  and  is  formed  of  two  parts,  one  Isrgi 

Which   is  cal!ed   ils  body,  the  other  small, 'ii! 

cess.  The  part  where  these  two  unite  is  termed  tl«: 
neck. 

■.'.  The  name  of  a  genusof  plants  m  Hi"  LInntBan 
system.    Cla^s,  Diadelphia;  Order,  Decant 

Astragalus  bxcapus.  Stemless  milk  vetch.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Astragalus  acaulis  <-,<<, ,,<,.,  ;—lcgu- 
mintoiu  I  it  nut  is ;  foliis  tnllosis  of  l.innauis,  is  said  to 
cure  confirmed  syphilis,  especially  when  in  the  form 
of  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains. 

ASTRAGALUS  ik.ui.u.intiia.  The  former  systet  i 
atic  name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the  gum  traga 
cantli.     See  Astragalus  verus. 

Astragalus  vkrus.  Goat's  thorn.  Milk-vetch. 
Spina  hirci;  Astragalus  tragacantha;  Astragalus 
acii'lcutiis.  We  are  indebted  to  a  French  travelli  i,  of 
the  name  of  Olivier,  for  the  discovery  that  the  gum 
tragacanth  of  commerce,  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of 
astragalus  not  before  known,  lie  describes  it  under  the 
name  of  astragalus  vt  rus,  being  different  both  from  A. 
tragacantha  of  Linntetis,  and  from  the  A.  gummifera 
of  Labillardiere.  it  grows  in  the  North  of  Persia. 
Guru-tragacanth,  or  gum  dragant,  or  dragon,  (which 
is  lorced  from  this  plant  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
rays,  is  concreted  into  irregular  lumps  or  vermicular 
pieces,  bent  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  ami  larger  or 
smaller  proportions,  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound 
frcm  win:  h  it  issues  )  is  braughl  iiiefly  from  1  :i'k:  , . 
in  irregular  lumps,  or  long  vermicular  pieces  bent  into 
a  variety  of  shapes:  the  best  sort  is  white,  semi-trans- 
parent, dry,  yet  somewhat  soft  to  the  touch. 

Gum-tragacanth  differs  from  all  the  other  known 
gums,  in  giving  a  thick  consistence  to  a  mm  h  larger 
quantity  of  water;  and  in  being  much  more  difficultly 
soluble,  or  rather  dissolving  only  imperfectly.  I'm 
into  water,  it  slowly  imbibes  a  great  quantity  of  the 
liquid,  swells  into  a  large  volume,  and  forms  a  soft 
but  not  fluid  mucilage;  if  more  water  be  added,  a 
fluid  solution  may  be  obtained  by  agitation  but  the1 
liquor  looks  turbid  and  wheyish,  and  on  standing,  the. 
mucilage  subsides,  the  limpid  water  on  the;  surface 
retaining  little  of  the  gum.  Nor  does  the  admixture 
of  the  preceding  more  soluble  gums  promote  ils  union 
with  the  water,  or  render  its  dissolution  more  durable: 
when  gum-tragacanth  and  gum-arabic  are  dissolved 
together  in  water,  the  tragacanth  separates  from  the 
mixture  more  speedily  than  when  dissolved  by  itself. 
Tragacanth  is  usually  preferred  to  the  other  gums 
for  making  up  troches,  and  other  like  purposes,  and 
is  supposed  likewise  to  be  the;  mosteffectU.il  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  but  on  account  of  its  imperfect  solubility,  is 
unfit  for  liquid  forms.  It  is  commonly  given  in  pow- 
der, with  the  addition  of  other  materials  of  similai 
intention;  thus,  to  one  part  of  gtfm-tragacanth  are 
added  one  of  gum-arabic,  one  of  starch,  and  six  of 
sugar. 

According  to  Bucholtz,  gum-tragacanth  is  composed 
of  57  parts  of  a  matter  similar  to  gum-arabic,  and  43 
parts  of  a  peculiar  substance,  capable  of  swelling  in 
cold  water  without  dissolving,  and  assuming  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  thick  jelly.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  then  forms  a  mucilasinous  solution. 

The  demulcent  qualities  of  tills  gum  are  to  be  con 
sidered  as  similar  to  those  of  gum-arabic.  Itis  seldom 
given  alone,  but  frequently  In  combination  with  mors 
powerful  medicines,  especially  in  the  form  of  troches. 
for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted:  it  gives  nan." 
to  an  officinal  compound  powder,  and  was  an  ingre 
client  in  the  compound  powder  of  cerusse. 

ASTRA'NTIA.     (From  aarpov,  astrum,  a  star  ;  so 
called  from  the  star-like  shape  of  its  flowers.)    The 
i  genus  of  plants  in  the  Ijinnrean  systew. 
Class,  Pmtanaria:  Order,  Dyginia. 
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•istrantia  major.     Aslrantia  vulgaris. 

Jistrantia  nigra.  The  herb  snnicle  master-wort. 
A  rustic  purge  in  the  time  of  Gerard. 

A'strape.  (Fromas"pa7r7<i>,  to  corruscate.)  Light- 
■lina.  Galen  reckons  it  among  the  remote  causes  of 
epilepsy. 

ASTIU'CTUS.  (From  astnngo,  to  bind.)  When 
applied  to  the  belly,  it  signifies  costiveness ;  thus, 
alotts  axtricta. 

ASTRINGENT.  (Astringens;  from  astringo,  to 
constnnge.)  Adstringent.  That  which,  when  applied 
to  the  body,  renders  the  solids  denser  and  firmer,  by 
contracting  their  fibres,  independently  of  their  living, 
or  muscular  power.  Astringents  thus  serve  to  dimi- 
nish excessive  discharges ;  and  by  causing  greater 
compression  of  the  nervous  fibrilke,  may  lessen  morbid 
sensibility  or  irritability.  Hence  they  may  tend  indi 
rectly  to  restore  the  strength,  when  impaired  by  these 
causes.  The  chief  articles  of  this  class  are  the  acids, 
alum,  lime-water,  chalk,  certain  preparations  of  cop- 
per, zinc,  iron,  and  lead  ;  the  gallic  acid,  which  is 
commonly  found  united  with  the  true  astringent  prin- 
!  long  mistaken  for  it.  Scguin  first  aistin- 
Ruistied  them,  and,  from  the  use  of  this  principle  in 
tanning  skins,  has  given  it  the  name  of  tannin.  Their 
Characteristic  differences  are,  the  gallic  acid  forms  a 
black  precipitate  with  iron;  the  astringent  principle 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  albumen. 

ASTRONO'MY.  {Astronomia;  from  a$pov,  a  star, 
and  vvnos,  a  law.)  The  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Hippocrates  ranks  this  and  astrology  among 
ssary  studies  of  a  physician. 

ASTRUC,  John,  a  learned  physician,  born  in 
Fi  nice,  1G84.  He  studied  and  took  his  degrees  at 
Al.mtp  Her,  and  became  afterward  a  professor  there. 
.::  1723,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  of 
Poland,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  country,  was 
made  consulting  physician  to  the  French  king,  and 
i]  of  medicine  at  Paris,  where  he  attained 
ebrity.  He  was  author  of  numerous  medical 
and  philosophical  works,  but  especially  one  "on  Ve- 
nereal Diseases,"  which  deservedly  became  extremely 
popular,  and  was  translated  into  various  modern  laa- 
'     He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  82. 

ATA'XIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  rao-aa,  to  order.) 
Want  of  regularity  in  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  or 
motions  of  an  animal  body. 

ATE'CNIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  tiktui,  to  bring 
forth.)  Venereal  impotency :  inability  to  procreate 
children. 

ATHAMANTA.  (Athamcmta,  <e.  foem  ;  so  named 
J-om  Athamas  in  Thessaly.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linna:an  system.  Class,  Pcntandria  ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

A  i  iiamanta  crktensis.  The  systematic  name  for 
tus  creticus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Myrrhus 
Candy  carrot.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
ita—foliolis linearibus plants, hirsutis ;  peta- 
ls bipartitis ;  sr.minibus  oblongis  hirsutiss  of  Lin- 
e  brought  from  the  isle  of  Candy :  tit'.y  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  slightly-biting  taste  ;  and 
are  occasionally  employed  as  carminatives,  and 
diuretics  in  diseases  of  the  prims  via;  and  urinary 

Atiiamanta  oreoselinum.     The  systematic  name 

•"or  the  officinal  oreoselinum.   Black  mountain  parsley. 

The  root  and  seed  of  this  \Aaa\t,  Jlthamunta--foliolis 

is  of  Lhimcus,  as  well  as  the  whole  herb, 

were  formerly  used  medicinally       Though  formerly 

h  estimation  as  to  obtain  the  epithet  of  poly- 

ihis  plant  is  seldom  used  in  the  practice  of 

ent  day.     An  extract  and  tincture  prepared 

from  the  root  were  said  to  be  attendant,  aperient, 

nt,  and  lithontriptic    The  oil  obtained  by 

Ion  from  the  seed  was  esteemed  to  allay  the 

■;   and  the  whole  was  recommended  as  an 

antiscorbutic  and  corroborant. 

MAMANTICUM.    See  JEthvsa  meant. 
ATIIANA'SIA.      (From    a,    priv.    and    Savaroc, 
dciuh;  so  called  because  its  flowers  do  not  wither 
easily.)     1.   The  Immortal  plant.     A  name  given  to 
tansy ;  because  when  stuffed  up  the  nose  of  a  dead 
sorpse,  it  is  said  to  prevent  putrefaction.    See  Tana- 
...  turn  vulgare. 
'J.  It  means  also  immortality. 
3.  The  name  of  an  antidote  of  Galen,  and  another 
of  Oribasius 
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4.  It  is  the  name  also  of  a  collyriuni  described  by 
Afiiius,  and  of  many  other  compositions. 

A't-hara.  (From  aQnp,  corn.)  A  panada,  or  pap 
for  children,  made  of  bruised  corn. 

ATHERO'MA.  {Atheroma,  atis,  n.  AQypoua,  pulse 
pap.)  An  encysted  tumour  that  contains  a  soft  sub- 
stance of  the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

ATHRIX.     (AVE.  dcbilis,  weak.) 

1.  Weakness. 

2.  (From  o,  priv.  and  0pij,  a  pair.)    Baldness. 
ATHY'MIA.     (From  a,  neg.  and  -Sti/ioj,  courage  j 

1.  Pusillanimity. 

2.  Despondency  or  melancholy. 

ATLAS.  (Atlas,  antis,  m. ;  from  ArXao),  to  sus- 
tain, because  it  sustains  the  head ;  or  from  the  fable 
of  Atlas,  who  was  supposed  to  support  the  world 
upon  his  shoulders.)  The  name  of  the  first  vertebra 
This  vertebra  differs  very  much  from  the  others.  Ser 
Vertebra.  It  has  no  spinous  process  which  would 
prevent  the  neck  from  being  bent  backwards,  but  in 
its  place  it  has  a  small  eminence.  The  great  foramei> 
of  this  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  vertebra 
Its  body,  which  is  small  and  thin,  is,  nevertheless,  firm 
and  hard.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  ring,  and  is  distin- 
guished into  its  great  arch,  which  serves  in  the  place 
of  its  body,  and  its  small  posterior  arch.  The  atlas  is 
joined  superiorly  to  the  head  Dy  ginglymus  ;  and  infe- 
riorly,  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  by  means  of 
the  inferior  oblique  processes,  and  the  odontoid  process 
by  trochoides. 

ATMOMETER.  The  name  of  an  instrument  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  exhalation  from  a  humid  sur 
face  in  a  given  time. 

A'TMOSPHERE.  (Atmosphcra,  <b.  f. ;  from  ariios , 
vapour,  and  ctyaipa,  a  globe.)  The  elastic  invisible 
fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth  to  an  unknown  height, 
and  encloses  it  on  all  sides.  Neither  the  properties 
nor  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  seem  to  have 
occupied  much  the  attention  of  the  ancients.  Aris- 
totle considered  it  as  one  of  the  four  elements,  situated 
between  the  regions  of  water  and  fire,  and  mingled 
with  two  exhalations,  the  dry  and  the  moist;  the  first 
of  which  occasioned  thunder,  lightning,  and  wind 
while  the  second  produced  rain,  snow,  and  hail. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients  were  vague  conjectures, 
until  the  matter  was  explained  by  the  sagacity  ol 
Hales,  and  of  those  philosophers  who  followed  hia 
career. 

Boyle  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  atmosphere 
contained  two  distinct  substances: — 

1.  An  elastic  fluid  distinguished  by  the  name  of  air. 

2.  Water  in  a  state  of  vapour. 

Besides  these  two  bodies,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
atmosphere  contained  a  great  variety  of  other  sub- 
stances which  were  continually  mixing  with  it  fror 
the  earth,  and  which  often  altered  its  properties,  anc 
rendered  it  noxious  or  fatal.  Since  the  discovery  o! 
carbonic  acid  gas  by  Dr.  Black,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  elastic  fluid  always  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore, 
are : — 

1.  Air.  2.  Water.  3.  Carbonic  acid  gas.  4.  Un- 
known bodies. 

1.  For  the  properties,  composition,  and  account  of 
the  first,  see  Air. 

J.  Water.— That  th»  atmosphere  contains  water, 
has  been  always  known.  The  rain  and  dew  which 
so  often  precipitate  from  it,  the  clouds  and  fogs  with 
which  it  is  often  obscured,  and  which  deposite  moisture 
on  all  bodies  exposed  to  them,  have  demonstrated  it-, 
existence  in  every  age.  Even  when  the  atmosphere 
Ij  transparent,  water  mav  be  extracted  from 
it  in  abundance  by  certain  substances.  Thus,  if  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  air.  it  gradually 
attracts  so  much  moisture,  that  its  weight  is  increased 
more  than  three  times:  it  is  converted  into  diluted 
acid,  from  which  the  water  mav  be  separated  by  dis- 
tillation. Substances  which  have  the  property  of  ab- 
stracting water  from  the  atmosphere,  have  received 
the  epithet  ol  hygroscopic,  because  they  point  out  the 
presence  ol  that  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  the  lived 
alkalies,  muriate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  lime,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  deliquescent  salts,  possess  this  property.  The 
greater  number  of  amma!  and  vegetable  bodies  like- 
-it.  Manyofthemtakewaterfrom  mois)  nir, 
but  give  il  out  again  to  the  air  when  dry-    These  bodies 
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augment  in  bulk  when  tney  receive  mms  >    •       ' 
diminish  again  when  they  part  with  it.     Hence  « 
of  then,  have  been  employed  as  **"■*"£  °L??L 
sures  of  the  quantity  of  nurture  contained     > u.  -ur 
around  them.     This  they  do  by  means  of    he        reasc 
or  diminution  of  their  length,  occasioned  h ,     "  a  M 
tion  or  abstraction  of  moisture.    Tins  change  rffcjg 
is  precisely  marked  by  means  ot  an  index.      1  M  mow 
ingenious  and  accurate  hydrometers  are  those      ,  • >  - 
sure  and  Detae.    In  the  first,  the  substance    .  i'   >    l 
to  mark  the  moisture  is  a  human  liair,  which  I).  in  \ 
contractions  and  dilatations  is  made  to  turn  round  an  , 
index.     In  the  second,  instead  of  a  hair,  a  very  line  | 
thin  slip  of  whalebone  is  employed.     The  scale  B 
divided  into  100°.    The  beginning  of  the  scale  indi- 
cates extreme  dryness,  the  end  of  it  indicates  extreme 
moisture.     It  is  graduated  by  placing  it  first  in  Mr 
made  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  salts,  and  atier- 
ward  in  air  saturated  with  moisture.     1  Ins  gives  tin 
extremes  of  the  scale,  and  the  interval  between  them 
is  divided  into  1011  equal  parts. 

The  water,  which  constitutes  a  component  pait  ot 
the  atmosphere,  appears  to  be  in  the  state  ol  vapour, 
and  chemically  combined  with  air  In  the  same  manner 
as  one  "as  is  combined  with  another.  As  the  quantity 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  atmosphere  vanes  con- 
siderablv.  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its  amount  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

3.  Carbouk  acta  gW.-Tbb  existence  of  carbonic 
gas  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere,  was  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Black  immediately  alter  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  nature  of  that  peculiar  fluid.  It  we  expose 
a  pure  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
eraduallv  converted  into  a  carbonate  by  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  fact,  which  had  be 
known,  rendered  the  inference  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
existed  in  the  atmosphere  unavoidable,  as  soon  as  the 
difference  between  a  pure  alkali  and  us  carbonate  had 
been  ascertained  to  depend  upon  that  acid.  Not  only 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  absorb  carbonic  acid  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  several  of  the  metallic  oxydes 

al  Carbonic  acid  gas  not  only  forms  a  constituent  part 
of  the  atmosphere  near  the  surface  ot  the  earth,  but 
at  tite  greatest  heights  which  the  industry  of  man  has 
"en  able  to  penetrate.  Saussttre  found  it  at  the  top 
of  Mount  Blanc,  the  lushest  point  ot  the  old  continent ; 
a  point  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  not  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  vegetables  or  animals  Lime-water, 
diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  distilled  water,  formed 
a  pellicle  on  its  surface  after  an  hour  and  three-quarters 
exposure  to  the  open  air  on  that  mountain  ;  and  slips 
of  paper  moistened  with  pure  potash,  acquired  the 
property  of  effervescing  with  acids  alter  being  exposed 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  same  place  This  was  at  a 
hei-ht  no  less  than  15,608  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea°  Humboldt  has  more  lately  ascertained  the  ex.st- 
ence  of  this  gas  in  air,  brought  by  Mr.  Garnerin  irom 
a  hei-ht  not  less  than  4280  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  to  which  height  he  had  risen  in  an  air-bal- 
loon This  fact  is  a  sufficient  proot  that  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  in  air  does  not  depend  upon  the  vici- 
nitv  of  the  earth.  ..      ,,    , 

Now  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  considerably  heavier 
than  air,  it  could  not  rise  to  great  heights  m  the  atmo- 
sphere unless  it  entered  into  combination  w.th  the  air. 
We  are  warranted,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  not  merely  mechanically ■  mixeo,  but  that 
•t  is  chemically  combined  with  the  other  constituent 
parts  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  to  the  affinity  winch 
exists  between  carbonic  acid  and  air  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  rapidity  with  which  it  disperses  itself 
through  the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  its  great 
specific  gravity.  Fontana  mixed  20,000  cubic  inches 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  with  the  air  of  a  close  room,  and 
vet  half  an  hour  after  he  could  not  discover  the  traces 
of  carbonic  acid  in  that  air.  Water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  very  soon  loses 
the  whole  of  the  combined  gas.  And  when  a  phial 
full  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  left  uncorked,  the  gas,  as 
Bergman  first  ascertained,  very  soon  disappears,  and 
the  phial  is  found  filled  with  common  air 

The  difficulty  of  separating  this  gas  from  air,  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  possibility  of  determining  with 
accuracy  the  relative  quantity  ot  it  in  a  given  bulk  of 
air  •  but  from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
we  'may  conclude  with  some  degree,  of  confidence,  that 
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it  is  not  very  different  from  0.01.     From  the  expert 
menta  of  Humboldt,  it  appears  to  vary  from  O.OOj  t* 
0.01.    This  variation  will  by  no  means  appeal  impro- 
bable, if  we  consider  that   immense  -.uiantities  Ol  car- 
bonic acid  gas  must  be  constantly  mixing  with  tin: 
atmosphere,  as  it  is  formed  by  the  respiration  ol  ani- 
mals, bv  eombustion,   and   several  other   processes 
which  are  going  on  continually.  The  Quantity,  indeed, 
which  is  daily  formed  by  these  processes  is  so  great, 
that  at  hi  si  Bight  it  appears  astonishing  that  ii  d( 
increase  rapidly.    The  consequence  of  such  an  im 
would  he  fatal,  as  an  containing  0.]  of  carbonic  and 
i  extinguishes  light,  and  is  destructive  to  animal, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  this  gas  isdecOQl| 
by  vegetables  as  rapidly  as  it  forms. 
|     4    Bodies  found  in  the  attlutphere.— From  «  hat  lias 
been  advanced,  it  appears  that  the  atmosphere  con- 
gists  chiefly  of  three   distinct  elastic  fluids    united 
together  by  chemical  affinity  ;  namely,  air,  vapour  and 
carbonic  acid  gas;  differing  in  their  proportions  at 
different  tunes  and  in  different  places)  the  average 
uroDortionof  each  is, 

08.S  air 
1.0  carbonic  acid 
0.4  water 
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Bui  besides  these  bodies,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  the  exist 
of  several  other  bodies  has  been  suspected  in  it.    I  I 
meant  in    this  place  to  include   among   those    bodieB 
electric  matter,  or  the  substance  oi  clouds  and  logs, 
land  those  other  bodies  which  are  considered  as    Ik 
'active  agents  In  the  phenomena  of  meteorology,  but 
I  merely  those  foreign   bodies  which  have  been  o 
sionaily  found  or  suspected  in  air.     Concerning  I 
1  bodies,"  however,  very  little  satisfactory  is  known  at 
present,  as  we  are  not  in  the  possession  ol  instruments 
sufficiently  delicate  to  ascertain  their  presence.     We 
can  indeed  detect  several  of  them  actually  mixing  With 
air,   but   what  becomes  of  them  afterward   we  are 
unable  to  say.  . 

1  Hydrogen  gas  is  said  to  have  been  round  in  air 
situated  near  the  crater  of  volcanoes,  and  It  is  veiy 
possible  that  it  may  exist  always  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion in  the  atmosphere  ,  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained 
till  some  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
combined  with  a  great  proportion  of  air  be  discovered. 
2.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  often  emitted  by 
marshes  in  considerable  quantities  during  hot  weal  her. 
But  its  presence  has  never  been  detected  in  air;  so 
that  in  all  probability  it  is  again  decomposed  by  some 
unknown  process.  ' 

3    Oxygen  gas  is  emitted  abundantly  by  plants  during 

th-  day.     There  is  some  reason  toconclude  that  this  is 

in 'consequence  of  the  property  which  plants  have  ol 

absorbing  and  decomposing  carbonic  acid  gas.     Now 

as  this  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  at  theexpen 

i  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  as  this  oxygen  is  again 

i  restored  to  the  air  by  the  decomposition  ol   the  acid, 

1  and  as  the  nature  of  atmospheric  air  remains  unaltered, 

it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  an  equilibrium  between 

these  two  processes;  that  is  to  say,  all   the  carbonic 

acid  formed  by  combustion  must  be  again  decomposed, 

and  all  the  oxygen  abstracted  must  be  again  restored 
The  oxveen  gas  which  is  thus  continually  returning  to 
the  air,  by  combining  with  it,  makes  its  component 
narts  always  to  continue  in  the  same  ratio. 
P  4  The  smoke  and  other  bodies  which  are  continual ly 
carried  into  the  air  by  evaporauon,  tc.  are  probably 
soon  deposited  again,  and  cannot  there  M  «« 
sidered  with  propriety  as  forming  part  ol  the  atino 

E1SCThere  is  another  set  of  bodies,  wl.W.  are  occa- 

human  body    has  been  consi^  ^ 

point  in  allies.    Hencewn     p.^  ag        ici 
brated  as  health  ,  a. .  lot  n<  iu    . 

""'  l""n',U  IT"?  'ion  i  i  BUCh  a  state  as  to  sulfo 
c^rShtntrneU  those  who  ^pt  t, 
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breathe  it.  Some  places  arc  frequented  by  peculiar 
diseases.  It  is  known  that  those  who  are  much  in  the 
apartments  of  persons  ill  of  certain  maladies,  are 
extremely  apt  to  catch  the  infection ;  and  in  prisons 
and  other  places,  where  crowds  of  people  are  confined 
together,  when  diseases  once  commence  they  are  wont 
to  make  dreadful  havoc.  In  all  these  cases,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  a  certain  noxious  manor  is  dis- 
solved by  the  air,  and  that  it  is  the  action  of  this 
matter  which  produces  the  mischief. 

This  noxious  matter  is,  in  many  cases,  readily  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell  which 
it  communicates  to  the  air.  No  doubt  this  matter 
differs  according  to  the  diseases  which  it  communi- 
cates, and  the  substance  from  which  it  has  originated. 
Morveau  lately  attempted  to  ascertain  its  nature;  but 
he  soon  found  the  chemical  tests  hitherto  discovered 
altogether  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  He  has  put  it 
beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that  this  contagious  matter 
is  of  a  compound  nature,  and  that  it  is  destroyed  alto- 
gether by  certain  agents.  He  exposed  infected  air  to 
the  action  of  various  bodies,  and  he  judged  of  the  re- 
sult by  the  effect  which  these  bodies  had  in  destroying 
the  fujtid  smell  of  the  air.  The  following  is  the  result 
of  his  experiment's: 

1.  Odorous  bodies,  such  as  benzoin,  aromatic  plants, 
&c.  have  no  effect  whatever.  2.  Neither  have  the 
solutions  of  myrrh,  benzoin,  &c.  in  alkohol,  though 
agitated  in  infected  air.  3.  Pyroligneous  acid  is 
equally  inert.  4.  Gunpowder,  when  fired  in  infected 
air,  displaces  a  portion  of  it;  but  what  remains,  still 
retains  its  foetid  odour.  5.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no 
effect ;  sulphurous  acid  weakens  the  odour,  but  does 
not  destroy  it.  Distilled  vinegar  diminishes  the  odour, 
bit  its  action  is  slow  and  incomplete.  7.  Strong  acetic 
acid  acts  instantly,  and  destroys  the  fcetid  odour  of  in- 
fected air  completely.  8.  The  fumes  of  nitric  acid, 
lirst  employed  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  are  equally 
efficacious.  9.  Muriatic  acid  gas,  first  pointed  out  as 
a  proper  agent  by  Morveau  himself,  is  equally  inef- 
fectual. 10.  But  the  most  powerful  agent  is  oxymu- 
riatic  acid  gas,  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  and 
now  employed  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  British 
navy  and  military  hospitals. 

Thus  there  arc  four  substances  which  have  the 
property  of  destroying  contagious  matter,  and  of  puri- 
fying the  air ;  but  acetic  acid  cannot  easily  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  state  of  sufficient  con- 
centration to  be  employed  with  advantage.  Nitric  acid 
is  attended  with  inconvenience,  because  it  is  almost 
always  contaminated  with  nitrous  gas.  Muriatic  acid 
and  oxymuriatic  acid  are  not  attended  with  these 
inconveniences;  the  last  deserves  the  preference,  be- 
cause it  acts  with  greater  energy  and  rapidity.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  mix  together  two  parts  of  salt 
with  one  part  of  the  black  oxyde  of  manganese,  to 
place  the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel  in  the  infected 
chamber,  and  to  pour  upon  it  two  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  fumes  of  oxymuriatic  acid  are  immediately 
exhaled,  fill  the  chamber,  and  destroy  the  contagion. 

Ato'chia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  tokos,  offspring;  from 
tiktw,  to  bring  forth.)  1.  Inability  to  bring  forth  chil- 
dren.   2.  Difficult  labour. 

ATOMIC  THEORY.  In  the  chemical  combina- 
tion of  bodies  with  each  other,  it  is  observed  that  some 
unite  in  all  proportions ;  others  in  all  proportions  as  fai 
as  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  combination  no 
longer  takes  place;  there  are  also  many  examples,  in 
which  bodies  unite  in  one  proportion  only,  and  others 
in  several  proportions;  and  these  proportions  arc  defi 
nite,  and  in  the  intermediate  ones  no  combination 
ensues.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  one  body 
enters  into  combination  with  another,  in  several  dif- 
ferent proportions,  the  numbers  Indicating  the  greater 
proportions  are  exact  simple  multiples  of  that  denoting 
the  smallest  proportion,  in  other  words,  if  the  smallest 
portion  in  which  B  combines  with  A,  be  denoted  by 
10  A  may  combine  with  twice  10  of  B,  or  with  three 
limes  10,  and  soon;  but  with  no  intermediate  quan- 
tities. Examples  of  this  kind  have  of  late  so  much 
d  >n  number,  that  the  law  of  simple  multiples 
bid  i.mi  to  become  universal  with  respect  at  least  to 
chemical  compounds,  the  proportions  of  which  are 
definite.  Mr  ballon  has  founded  what  may  be  termed 
the  atomic  theory  of  the  Chemical  constitution  of 
bodies.  Till  this  theory  was  proposed,  we  hail  no 
adequate  explanation  of  tin  uniformity  of  the  propor-  I 
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tions  of  chemical  compounds;  or  ol  the  nature  of  the 
cause  which  renders  combination  in  other  proportions 
impossible.  The  following  is  a  brief  illustration  of  the 
theory  :  Though  we  appear,  when  we  effect  the  che- 
mical union  of  bodies,  to  operate  on  masses,  yet  it  is 
consistent  with  the  most  rational  view  of  the  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  to  believe,  that  it  is  only  between  their 
ultimate  particles,  or  atoms,  that  combination  takes 
place.  By  the  term  atoms,  it  has  been  already  stated 
we  are  to  understand  the  smallest  parts  of  which 
bodies  are  composed.  An  atom,  therefore,  must  be 
mechanically  indivisible,  and  of  course  a  fraction  of  an 
atom  cannot  exist,  and  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
Whether  the  atoms  of  different  bodies  be  of  the  same 
size,  or  of  different  sizes,  we  have  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  probability  is,  that  the  atoms  of  different 
bodies  arc  of  unequal  sizes;  but  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined whether  their  sizes  bear  any  regular  proportion 
to  their  relative  weights.  We  are  equally  ignorant  of 
their  shape  ;  but  it  is  probable,  though  not  essential  to 
the  theory,  that  they  are  spherical.  This,  however, 
requires  a  little  qualification.  The  atoms  of  all  bodies, 
probably  consist  of  a  solid  corpuscle,  forming  a  nucleus, 
and  of  an  atmosphere  of  heat,  by  which  that  corpuscle 
is  surrounded,  for  absolute  contact  is  never  supposed  to 
lake  place  between  the  atoms  of  bodies.  The  figure  ol 
a  single  atom  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  sphe 
rical.  But  in  compound  atoms,  consisting  of  a  single 
central  atom  surrounded  by  other  atoms  of  a  different 
kind,  it  is  obvious  that  the  figure  (contemplating  the 
solid  corpuscles  only)  cannot  be  spherical ;  yet  H'  we 
include  the  atmosphere  of  heat,  the  figure  of  a  com- 
pound atom  may  be  spherical,  or  some  shape  approach- 
ing to  a  sphere.  Taking  for  granted  that  combination 
takes  place  between  the  atoms  of  bodies  only,  Mr. 
Dalton  has  deduced  from  the  relative  weights  in  which 
bodies  unite,  the  relative  weights  of  their  ultimate  par- 
ticles or  atoms.  When  only  one  combination  of  any 
two  elementary  bodies  exists,  he  assumes,  unless  the 
contrary  can  be  proved,  that  its  elements  are  united 
atom  to  atom  ;  single  combinations  of  this  sort  he  calls 
binary.  But  if  several  compounds  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  elements,  they  combine,  he  supposes,  in 
proportions  expressed  by  some  simple  multiple  of  the 
number  of  atoms.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view 
of  these  combinations: 

1  Atom  of  A+l  atom  of  B=l  atom  of  C,  binary. 

1  Atom  of  A+2  atoms  of  B=l  atom  of  D,  ternary. 

2  Atoms  of  A+l  atom  of  B— 1  atom  of  E,  ternary. 

1  Atom  cf  A+3  atoms  of  B=l  atom  of  F,  quaternary 

3  Atoms  of  A+l  atom  of  B=l  atom  of  G,  quaternary. 

A  different  classification  of  atoms  has  been  proposed 
by  Berzelius,viz.  into  1.  Elementary  ^toins.  2.  Com- 
pound atoms.  The  compound  atoms  he  divides  again 
into  three  different  species;  namely;  1st,  Atoms  formed 
of  only  two  elementary  substances,  united  or  compound 
atoms  of  the  first  order.  2dlv,  Atoms  comjiosed  of 
more  than  two  elementary  substances,  and  these,  as 
they  are  only  found  in  organic  bodies,  or  bodies 
Obtained  by  the  destruction  of  organic  matter,  he  calls 
organic  atoms.  3dly,  Atoms  formed  bv  the  union  ot 
two  or  more  compound  atoms;  as,  for  example,  the 
suits.  These  he  calls  compound  atoms  of  the  second 
order.  If  elementary  atoms  of  different  kinds  were  of 
the  same  size,  the  greatest  number  of  atoms  of  it  that 
could  be  combined  with  an  atomot  B  would  be  12-  for 
this  is  the  greatest  number  of  spherical  bodies  that'ean 
be  arranged  in  contact  with  a  sphere  of  the  same 
diameter.  But  this  equality  of  size,  though  adopted  by 
Berzelius,  is  not  necessary  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr 
Dalton,  and  is,  indeed,  supposed  bv  him  not  to  exist 

As  an  illustration  of  the  modem  which  the  Weight 
ol  the  atoms  of  bodies  is  determined,  let  us  suppose 
that  any  two  elementary  substances,  A  and  B  form  a 
binary  compound,  and  that  they  have  been  proved  e* 

ne" nlall.v  to  unite  in  the  proportion  by  weight,  of 

hvc  to  the  lormer,  to  four  of  the  latter;  then  since 
(according  to  the  hypothesis)  thev  unite  particle  to 
particle,  those  numbers  will  express  the  relative  weight 
Of  their  atoms.  But  besides  combining  atom  to  atom 
singly,  1  atom  ol  A  may  combine  with  2  of  B,  or  with 
3,  4,  &c.  or  one  atom  of  1!  may  combine  with  2  of  A 
or  with  I,  4,  &c.  When  such  a  series  of  compounds 
the  relative  proportion  of  their  elements  ought 
"  ily  on  analysis  to  be  proved  to  be  5  of  A  to  4 
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of  B,  or  5  to  (4  f  4= ;  8  or  5  to  (4+4+4=)  I 
contrariwise,  4  of  B  to  5  of  A,  or  4  to  (5+5=)  10  or  4  to 
5+5+5=)  15.  Between  these  there  ought  to  be  no 
■ntennediate  compounds,  and  the  existence  of  any  such 
(as  5  of  A  to  6  of  B,  or  4  of  B  to  74  of  A)  would,  if 
clearly  established,  militate  against"  the  hypothesis. 
To  verify  these  numbers,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine 
the  combinations  of  A  and  B  with  some  third  sub- 
stance, for  example,  with  C.  Let  us  suppose  that  A 
and  C  form  a  binary  compound,  in  which  analysis 
discovers  5  parts  of  A,  and  3  of  C.  Then  if  C  and 
B  are  also  capable  of  forming  a  binary  compound,  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  elements  ought  to  be  4  of  1>  to 
3  of  I',  for  these  numbers  denote  the  relative  weights 
of  their  atoms.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  method  by 
v.  Iiicli  .Mr.  Dalton  has  deduced  the  relative  weights  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  first  two  from  the 
known  composition  of  water,  and  the  last  two  from 
the  proportion  of  the  elements  of  ammonia.  Extend- 
ing the  comparison  to  a  variety  of  other  bodies,  lie  has 
obtained  a  scale  of  the  relative  weights  of  their  atoms. 
In  several  instances  additional  evidence  is  acquired  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  weight  assigned  to  an  element,  by 
our  obtaining  the  same  number  from  an  investigation 
of  several  of  its  compounds.     For  example, 

1.  In  water,  the  hydrogen  is  to  the  oxygen  as  1  to  8. 

0.  In  olefiant  gas,  the  hydrogen  is  to  the  carbon  as 
I  to  8. 

3.  In  carbonic  acid,  the  oxygen  is  to  the  carbon  as 
8  to  6. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  determine  the  weight  of  the 
atom  of  carbon  from  the  proportion  in  which  it  com- 
bines with  hydrogen,  or  with  oxygen,  we  arive  at  the 
same  number  rj,  an  agreement  Which,  as  it  occurs  in 
various  other  instances,  can  scarcely  be  an  accidental 
coincidence.  In  similar  manner,  8  is  deducible,  as 
representing  the  atom  of  oxygen,  both  from  the  combi- 
nation of  that  base  with  hydrogen,  and  with  carbon, 
and  1  is  referred  to  be  the  relative  weight  of  the  atom 
of  hydrogen,  from  the  two  principal  compounds  into 
which  it  enters.  In  selecting  the  body  which  should 
be  assumed  as  unity,  Mr.  Dalton  has  been  induced  to 
fix  on  hydrogen,  because  it  is  that  body  which  unites 
with  others  in  the  smallest  proportion.  Thus  in  water, 
we  have  1  of  hydrogen,  by  weight,  to  8  of  oxygen  ;  in 
ammonia,  1  of  hydrogen  to  14  of  nitrogen ;  in  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  1  of  hydrogen  to  C  of  carbon  ;  and  in 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  1  of  hydrogen  to  lb'  of  sulphur. 
Taking  for  granted  that  all  these  bodies  are  binary 
compounds,  we  have  the  following  scale  of  numbers 
expressive  of  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  their 
elements : 

Hydrogen 1 

Oxygen 8 

.Nitrogen 14 

Carbon 6 

Sulphur 16 

Drs.  VVollaston  and  Thomas,  and  Professor  Berze- 
lius, on  the  other  hand,  have  assumed  oxygen  as  the 
decimal  unit,  (the  first  making  it  10,  the  second  1,  and 
the  third  10U,)  chiefly  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  esti- 
mation of  its  numerous  compounds  with  other  bodies. 
This  perhaps  is  to  be  regretted,  even  though  the 
change  may  be  in  some  respects  eligible,  because  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  chemical  writers  should  em- 
ploy a  universal  standard  of  comparison  for  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  bodies.  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  reduce  the  number  to  Mr.  Dalton's  by  the  rule  of 
proportion.  Thus,  as  8,  Mr.  Dalton's  number  for  oxy- 
gen, corrected  by  the  latest  experiments,  is  to  1,  his 
uumber  for  hydrogen,  so  is  10,  Dr.  Wallaston's  number 
for  oxygen,  1.25  the  number  for  hydrogen.  Sir  H.  Davy- 
has  assumed  with  Mr.  Dalton,  the  atom  of  hydro- 
gen as  unity ;  but  that  philosopher  and  Berzelius  also 
have  modified  the  theory,  by  taking  for  granted  that 
water  is  a  compound  of  one  proportion  (atom)  of  oxy- 
gen and  two  proportions  (atoms)  of  hydrogen.  Tins 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  two  measures  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  one  of  oxygen  gas  are  necessary  to  form  water  ; 
and  on  the  supposition  that  equal  measures  of  differ- 
ent  gases  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms.  And  as  in 
water  the  hydrogen  is  to  the  oxygen  by  weight  as  1  to 
8,  two  atoms  or  volumes  of  hydrogen  must,  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, weigh  1,  and  1  atom  or  volume  of  hydrogen 
8;  or  if  we  denote  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  by  1,  we 
must  express  an  atom  of  oxygen  by  1G.  It  is  objec- 
tionable, however,  to  this  modification  of  the  atomic 
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theory,  that  it  contradicts  a  fundamental  propcurtlon 
of  Mr.  Dalton,  the  consistency  <>f  which  with  mecha- 
nical principles  he  has  fully  shown;  namely,  that  that 
compound  of  any  two  elements  which  is  with  most 
difficulty  decomposed,  must  be  presumed,  unless  the 
contrary  can  be  proved,  to  be  a  binary  one.  It  is  cay 
to  determine,  in  the  manner  already  explained,  the  re 
lative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  two  elementary  bodies 
wbdeh  unite  only  in  one  proportion;  but  when  one 
body  unites  in  different  proportions  with  another,  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  its  atom, 
that  we  should  know  the  smallest  proportion  In  which 
the  former  combines  with  the  latter.  Thus  if  we  have 
a  body  A,  100  parts  of  which  by  weight  combine  witb 

not  less  than  33  of  oxygen,  the  relative  weight  of  its 

atom  will  be  to  that  of  oxygen  as  100  to  32;  or  reducing 
these  numbers  to  their  lowest  terms,  as  '2.5  to  8;  and 
the  number  25  will  therefore  express  the  relative  weight 
of  the  atom  of  A.  But  If,  In  the  progress  of  si  tence, 
it  should  be  found  that  loo  parts  of  \  are  capable  of 

uniting  with    16   parts  of   oxygen,  then    the    relative 

weight  of  the  atom  of  A  must  be  doubled;  for  as  ion 
is  to  hi.  so  is  ,">0  to  8.  This  example  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  changes  that  have  been  sometimes  made  in 
assigning  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  certain  bodies, 
changes  which  it  must  be  observed  always  consist 
either  in  a  multiplication  or  division  of  the  original 
weight  by  some  simple  number.  There  are,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  a  few  cases  in  which  one  body  com 
bines  with  another  in  different  proportions;  and  yet 
the  greater  proportions  are  not  multiples  of  the  ll  ss  by 
any  entire  number.  For  example,  we  have  two  ox- 
ydes  of  iron,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  100  iron  and 
about  30  oxygen  ;  the  second  of  100  iron  and  about  45 
oxygen.  But  the  numbers  30  and  45  are  to  each  other 
as  1  to  1\.  It  Will,  however,  render  these  numbers  1 
and  U  consistent  with  the  law  of  simple  multiplies  ;  if 
we  multiply  each  of  them  by  2,  it  will  change  them  tc 
2  and  3  ;  and  If  we  suppose  that  there  is  an  oxyde  of 
iron,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  expi 
ally,  consisting  of  100  iron  and  15  oxygen;  for  the 
multiplication  of  this  last  number  by  2  and  3  will  then 
give  us  the  known  oxydes  of  iron.  In  some  case- 
where  we  have  the  apparent  anomaly  of  one  atom  of 
one  substance  united  with  1J  of  another,  it  has  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  Thomson  to'remove  the  difficulty  by 
multiplying  both  numbers  by  2,  and  by  assuming  that 
in  such  compounds  we  have  two  atoms  of  the  out 
combined  will)  3  atoms  of  the  other.  Such  combina- 
tions, it  is  true,  are  exceptions  to  a  law  deduced  by 
Berzelius,  that  in  all  inorganic  compounds  one  of  the 
constituents  is  in  the  state  of  a  single  atom;  hut  they 
are  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  Mr 
Dalton,  and  are  indeed  expressly  admitted  by  him  to 
be  compatible  with  this  hypothesis,  as  well  as  con- 
firmed by  experience.  Thus,  it  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  that  some  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  with 
nitrogen  are  constituted  in  this  way.  Several  objec- 
tions have  been  proposed  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Dalton  ; 
of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  has  been  contended  that  we  have  no  evidence 
when  one  combination  only  of  two  elements  exists, 
that  it  must  be  a  binary  one,  and  that  we  might  equally 
well  suppose  it  to  be  a  compound  of  2  atoms  of  tht 
one  body  with  one  atom  of  the  other.  In  answer  to 
this  objection,  we  may  urge  the  probability,  that  when 
two  elementary  bodies  A  and  B  unite,  the  most  ener- 
getic combination  will  be  that  in  which  one  atom  of  A 
is  combined  with  one  atom  of  B  ;  for  an  additional 
atom  of  B  will  introduce  a  new  force,  diminishing  the 
attraction  of  these  elements  for  each  other,  namely, 
the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  atoms  of  B;  and  this  re- 
pulsion will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  we  increase 
the  number  of  the  atoms  of  B.  2dly,  It  has  been  said, 
that  when  more  than  one  compound  of  two  elements 
exists,  we  have  no  proof  which  of  them  is  the  binary 
compound,  and  which  the  ternary.  For  example,  that 
we  might  suppose  carbonic  acid  to  be  a  compound  ol 
an  atom  of  charcoal,  and  an  atom  of  oxygen ;  and  car- 
bonic oxyde  of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  with  two  atoms  of 
charcoal.  To  this  objection,  however,  it  is  a  satislac 
tory  answer  that  such  a  constitution  of  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxyde  would  be  directly  contradictory  of 
a  law  of  chemical  combination  ;  namely,  that  it  ia 
attended,  in  most  cases,  with  an  increase  ol  specific 
gravity.  It  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose 
carbonic  acid,  which   Is  the  heavier  body,  to  he  only 
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once  compounded,  and  carbonic  oxyde,  which  is  the 
'ighter.  to  be.  twice  compounded.  Moreover,  it  is  uni- 
versally observed,  that  of  chemical  compounds,  the 
most  simple  are  the  most  diliicult  to  be  decomposed  ; 
and  this  being  the  case  with  carbonic  oxyde,  we  may 
naturall}  suppose  it  to  be  more  simple  than  carbonic 
acid.  3dly,  It  has  been  remarked,  that  instead  of  sup- 
posing water  to  consist  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  united 
with  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  atom  of  the 
former  is  7.1  times  heavier  than  that  of  the  latter,  we 
might  with  equal  probability  conclude,  that  in  water 
we  have  7.1  times  more  atoms  in  number  of  oxy- 
gen than  of  hydrogen.  But  this,  if  admitted,  would 
involve  the  absurdity  that  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  so  contrived  that  the  ultimate  atoms 
of  each  should  be  equal  in  number,  7  atoms  ol  e 
would  desert  all  the  proximate  atoms  ol  hydrogen  in 
order  to  unite  with  one  at  a  distance,  for  which  they 
must  have  naturally  a  less  affinity. 

ATONIC.  Atonieus.  Having  a  diminution  of 
strength. 

A'TONY.  -(Ato?iia,  from  a,  neg.  and  mvto, 
to  extend.)  Weakness,  or  a  delect  of  muscular 
power. 

ATRABI'LIS.  (Atrabilis,  from  alra,  black,  and 
bilis,  bile.)     1.  Black  bile. 

2.  Melancholy. 

Atrabiliarje  capsule.  (From  atra,  black,  and 
bilis.)     See  Renal  glands. 

ATRACHE'LUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  rpaxJ?X«> 
the  neck.)     Short-necked. 

Atrage'ne.     See  Clematis  vitalba. 

Atra'sia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Tirpauo,  to  perforate.) 
At.  csia.     1.  Imperforate. 

2.  A  disease  where  the  natural  openings,  as  the  anus 
or  vagina,  have  not  their  usual  orifice. 

Atretarum.  (From  a,  neg.  and  rpaoi,  to  perfo- 
rate.) A  suppression  of  urine  from  the  menses  being 
retained  in  the  vagina. 

AT  RICES.  (From  a,  priv.  and  £pi$,  hair.)  Small 
lubercles  about  the  anus  upon  which  hairs  will  not 
grow. —  ^aselius. 

A'trici.  Small  sinuses  in  the  rectum,  which 
do  not  reach  so  far  up  as  to  perforate  into  its 
cavity. 

ATRIPLEX.  (Atriplex,  icis.  f. ;  said  to  be  named 
from  its  dark  colour,  whence  it  was  called  Atrum 
vlas.)  The  name  of  a  genus  cf  plants  in  the  Linna;an 
system.     Class,  I'olygamia  ;  Order,  Monwcia. 

Atriplex  fcetida.     See  Ckivupodium  vulvaria. 

Atriplex  hortensis.     Esc  Atriplex  sai.iva. 

Atriplex  sativa.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
atriplex.  hortensis  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Orache, 
the  herb  and  seed  of  this  plant,  Atriplex— caule  crccto 
herbacco,  foliis  triangularibus,  of  LhUMBUS,  have  been 
exhibited  medicinally  as  antiscorbutics,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day  appears  to  have  totally  rejected 
them.  , 

ATROPA.  (Atropa,  cr.f.,  from  Arpoios,  Hie  god- 
dess of  destiny :  so  called  from  its  fatal  eliccts.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liniiiean  system. 
Class,  Pcntandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Atropa  belladonna.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  belladonna  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Solatium  mclo- 
nocerasus  ;  Solatium  Icthalr.  Deadly  nightshade  or 
d.wale  Atropa— caule  herbacco;  Joins  ooatis 
gris  of  I.innams.  This  plant  has  been  long  known 
as  a  strong  poison  of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  the  berries 
have  furnished  many  instances  of  their  fatal  effects, 
particularly  upon  children  that  have  been  tempted  to 
eat  them.  The  activity  of  tliis  plant  depends  on  a 
prtnclpl  called  Atropia.    (See  Atropia  ) 

The  wave*  were  first  used  internally,  to  discuss  scir- 
rnou .,  his  tumours;    and  from  the   good 

effects  attending  their  use,  physicians  were  induced  to 
employ  them  Internally,  for  the  same  disorders;  and 
there  arc  a  considerable  number  of  well-authenticated 
facts  which  prove  them  a  very  serviceable  and  Im- 
portant remedy.  The  dose,  at  first,  should  he  small  ; 
and  gradually  and  cautiously  increased.  Five  grains 
are  considered  a  powerful  dose,  and  apt  to  promote 
of  sight,  vertigo,  etc. 
Atropa  mandraoora.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  plant  which  affords  the  radix  mandragore  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Mandrake.  The  boiled  root  is  em- 
ploj  .  d  of  poultice,  to  discuss  indolent  tu- 

mours. 
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ATROPHIA.  (Atrophia,  a  f. ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
rps0G),  to  nourish.)  Marasmus.  Atrophy.  Nervous 
consumption.  This  disease  is  marked  by  a  gradual 
wasting  of  the  body,  unaccompanied  either  by  a  diffi- 
culty ot  breathing,  cough,  or  any  evident  fever,  but 
usually  attended  with  a  loss  ol  appetite  and  impaired 
digestion.  It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  Ca- 
chexia, and  order  Marcores.  There  are  four  species  :— 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  too  copious  evacuations, 
it  is  termed  atrophia  inanitorvm;  and  tabes  nutri- 
cum ; — sudatoria  ; — a  sanguifluxu,  &c. 

2.  When  from  famine,  atrophia  famclicorum. 

3.  When  lroin  corrupted  nutriment,  atrophia  cata- 

4.  And  when  from  an  interruption  in  the  digestive 
organs,  atrophia  debi'uim. 

The  atrophy  of  children  is  called  paidatrophia.  The 
causes  which  commonly  give  rise  to  atrophy,  are  a 
poor  diet,  unwholesome  air,  excess  in  venery,  fiuor 
albus,  severe  evacuations,  continuing  to  give  suck  too 
long,  a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  mental  uneasi- 
ness, and  worms  ;  but  it  frequently  comes  on  without 
any  evident  cause.  Along  with  the  loss  of  appetite 
and  impaired  disestion,  there  is  a  diminution  of 
strength,  the  face  is  pale  and  bloated,  the  natural  heat 
of  the  body  is  somewhat  diminished,  and  the  lower 
extremities  are  cedematous.  Atrophy,  arise  from 
whatever  cause  it  may,  is  usually  very  difficult  to 
cure,  and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  dropsy. 

ATROPHY.    Bee  Atrophia. 

ATROPIA.  A  poisonous  vegetable  principle,  pro- 
bably alkaline,  recently  e\ti acted  from  the  Atropa 
belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade,  by  Brandes.  He 
boiled  two  pounds  of  dried  leaves  of  atropa  belladonna 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  pressed  the  decoction 
out,  and  boiled  the  remaining  leaves  again  in  water 
The  decoctions  were  mixed,  and  some  sulphuric  acid 
was  added,  in  order  to  throw  down  the  albumen  and 
similar  bodies ;  the  solution  is  thus  rendered  thinner, 
and  passes  more  readily  through  the  filter.  The  de- 
coction was  then  supersaturated  with  potassa,  by 
which  he  obtained  a  precipitate  that,  when  washed 
with  pure  wa. ei  and  dried,  weighed  89  grains.  It  con- 
sisted of  smar.  crystals,  from  which  by  solution  in 
acids,  and  precipitation  by  alkalies,  the  new  alkaline 
substance,  atropia,  was  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  external  appearance  of  atropia  varies  consi- 
derably, according  to  the  different  methods  by  which 
it  is  obtained.  When  precipitated  from  the  decoction 
of  the  herb  by  solution  of  potassa,  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  very  small  short  crystals,  constituting  a  sandy 
powder.  When  thrown  down  by  ammonia  from  an 
aqueous  solution  of  its  salts,  it  appears  in  flakes  like 
wax,  if  the  solution  is  much  diluted;  if  concentrated, 
it  is  gelatinous  like  precipitated  alumina:  when  ob- 
tained by  the  cooling  of  a  hot  solution  in  alkohol,  it 
crystallizes  in  long,  acicular,  transparent,  brilliant  crys- 
tals, often  exceeding  one  inch  in  length,  which  are 
sometimes  feathery,  at  other  times  star-iike  in  appear 
ance,  and  sometimes  they  are  single  crystals.  Atropia, 
however,  is  obtained  in  such  a  crystalline  state  only 
when  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  repeated  solution  iii 
muriatic  acid,  and  precipitation  by  ammonia.  When 
pure,  it  has  no  taste.  Cold  water  has  hardly  any  effect 
upon  dried  atropia,  but  it  dissolves  a  small  quantity 
when  it  is  recently  precipitated ;  and  boiling  water 
dissolves  still  more.  Cold  alkohol  dissolves  but  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  atropia  ;  but  when  boiling,  it  readily 
dissolves  it.  Ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  even  when 
boiling,  have  little  effect  on  atropia. 

Sul  phate  of  atropia  crystallizes  In  rhomboidal  tables 
and  prisms  with  square  bases.  It  is  soluble  in  four  or 
live  parts  of  cold  water.  It  seems  to  etlloresce  in  the 
air,  when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  adhering 
sulphuric  acid,  by  pressure  between  the  folds  of  blot- 
ting paper.     Its  composition  by  Brandes  seems  to  be, 

Atropia, 38.9:1 

Sulphuric  acid, 36.58 

Water,    24.55 

100.00 
This  analysis  would  make  the  prime  equivalent  o( 
atropia  so  low  as  5.8,  oxygen  being  1.  Miniate  of 
atropia  appears  in  beautiful  white  brilliant  crystals 
which  are  either  cubes  or  square  plates  similar  to  the 
muriate  of  daturia.  lie  makes  the  composition  of  this 
salt  to  be . 
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Atropla 39.19 

Muriatic  acid -5.40 

Water,    —  '. 35.41 

100.00 

This  analysis  was  so  conducted  as  to  be  entitled  to 
little  attention.  Nitric,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  dis- 
solve atropia,  and  form  aciculai  salts,  all  soluble  in 
water  and  alkoliol.  Mr.  Brandos  was  obliged  to  dis- 
continue  his  experiments  on  the  properties  of  tliis. 
alkali.  The  \  intent  headaches,  pains  in  the  hack,  and 
giddiness,  with  frequent  nausea,  which  the  vapour  of 
atropia  occasioned  while  he  was  working  on  it,  had 
6uch  a  bad  edict  on  his  weak  health,  that  he  has  en- 
tirely abstained  from  any  further  experiments. 

He  once  lulled  a  small  quantity  ot  sulphate  of  atro- 
pia. The  taste  was  not  hitter,  but  merely  .-aline;  but 
there  soon  followed  violent  headache,  shaking  in  the 
limbs,  alternate  sensations  of  heal  and  cold,  oppression 
of  the  chest,  and  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  diminished 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  violence  of  these  symp- 
toms ceased  m  hall  an  hour.  Even  the  vapour  of  the 
different  salts  of  atropia  produces  giddiness.  When 
exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  vapours  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate,  phosphate,  o.  sulphate  of  atropia,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  is  dilated.  This  happened  frequently  to 
him,  aud  when  he  tasted  the  salt  of  atropia,  it  occurred 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  remained  so  for  twelve  hours, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  light  had  no  influence. — 
Sckweiggtr's  Journal,  XXViii.  1. 

We  may  observe  on  the  above,  that  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  atropia  should  have  a  saturating  power, 
intermediate  between  potassa  and  soda. 

ATTE'NUANT.  [Attenuoas  ;  from  attcnuo,  to 
make  thin.)  An  attenuant  or  diluent  is  that  which 
possesses  the  power  of  imparting  to  the  blood  a  more 
thin  and  more  fluid  consistence  than  it  had,  previous 
to  its  exhibition  ;  such  are,  water,  whey,  and  all  aque- 
ous fluids. 

ATTOLLENS.  {Attollens;  from  attoUo,  to  lift 
up.  Lifting  up  :  a  term  applied  to  some  muscles,  the 
otflce  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  parts  they  are  affixed  to. 

Attollens  aurem.  A  common  muscle  of  the  ear. 
Attollens  auricula  ofxAlbinus  and  Douglas;  Superior 
auris  of  Winslow  ;  and  AltaUens  auriculam  of  Cow- 
per.  It  arises  thin,  broad,  and  tendinous,  from  the 
tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  from  which  it  is 
almost  inseparable,  where  it  covers  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  temporal  muscle:  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  ear,  opposite  to  the  antihelex.  Its  um:  is 
to  draw  the  ear  upwards,  and  to  make  the  parts  into 
which  it  is  inserted,  tense. 

Attollens  occuli.  One  of  the  muscles  which 
pulls  up  the  eye. — Sea  Rutus  superior  occuli. 

ATTo'sms  .morbus.  (From  attono,  to  surprise; 
so  called  because  the  person  falls  down  suddenly.) 
JIttonitus  stupor.    The  apoplexy  and  epilepsy. 

ATTRACTION'.  (Attractio ;  from  attraho,  to 
attract.)  Affinity.  The  terms  attraction,  or  affinity, 
and  repulsion,  in  the  language  of  modern  philosophers, 
are- employed  merely  as  the  expression  of  the  general 
facts,  that  the  masses  or  particles  of  matter  have  a 
tendency  to  approach  and  unite  to,  or  to  recede  from 
one  another,  under  certain  circumstances.  The  term 
attraction  is  used  synonymously  with  affinity.  See 
Affinity. 

All  bodies  have  a  tendency  or  power  to  attract  each 
other  more  or  less,  and  it  is  this  power  which  is  called 
attraction. 

Attraction  is  mutual :  it  extends  to  indefinite  dis- 
tances. All  bodies  whatever,  as  well  as  their  compo- 
nent elementary  particles,  are  endued  with  it.  It  is 
not  annihilated,  at  how  great  a  distance  soever,  we 
suppose  them  to  be  placed  from  each  other ;  neither 
does  it  disappear  though  they  be  arranged  ever  so  near 
each  other. 

The  nature  of  this  reciprocal  attraction,  or  at  least 
the  cause  which  produces  it,  is  altogether  unknown  to 
us.  Whether  it  be  inherent  in  all  matter,  or  whether 
it  he  the  consequence  of  some  other  agent,  are  ques- 
tions beyond  the  reach  of  human  understanding ;  but 
its  existence  is  nevertheless  certain. 

"  The  instances  of  attraction  which  are  exhibited  by 
the  phenomena  around  us,  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  continually  present  themselves  to  our  observation. 
T^ie  effect  of  gravity,  which  causes  the  weight  of  bo- 
dies, is  so  universal,  that  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea 


now  the  universe  could  subsist  without  it.  Other 
attractions,  such  as  those  of  magnetism  and  electricity, 
are  likewise  observable;  and  every  experiment  in 
chemistry  tends  to  show,  that   bodies  are  compose  il  of 

various  principles  or  substances,  which  adhere  to  each 
other  with  \  arii  u  ■  degn  ,-  of  force,  and  maj 
rated  by  known  methods.  It  is  a  question  among  phi 
losopluis,  whether  all  the  attractions  which  obtain  be 
tween  bodies  be  referable  toone  general  cans  modi- 
fied by  circumstances,  or  whether  various  original  and 
distinct  causes  acl  upon  the  particles  of  bodies  at  one 
and  the  same  time.    The  philosophers,  at  thi 

ning  of  the  present  centur)  ,  were  disposed   to 

the  several  attractions  as  essentially  different 

the  laws  of  their  action  differ  from  each  other;  but  the 

moderns  appear  disposed  to  generalize  this  subject,  and 
to  consider  all  the  attractions  which  exist  betw  een  bo- 
dies,  or  at  least  those  u  hichare  permanent,  ai 

ing  upon  one  and  the  same  cause,  u  ha 
which  regulates  at   once  the  motions  of  the 
bodies  ihat  circulate  through   i  i 

those  minute  panicles  that  are  transferred  I  

combination  to  another  in  the  oj  tiemistry. 

The  earlier  philosophers  observed,  for  example  that 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  acts  upon  bodies  with  n 
force  which  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances; 
and  from  mathematical  deduction  they  have  interred, 
that  the  law  of  attraction  between  the  particles  them- 
selves follows  the  same  ratio  ;  but  when  their  observa- 
tions were  applied  to  bodies  very  near  each  other,  or 
in  contact,  an  adhesion  took  place,  which  is  found  to 
be  much  greater  than  could  be  deduced  from  that  law 
applied  to  the  centres  of  gravity.  Hence  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  cohesive  attraction  is  governed  by  a 
much  higher  ratio,  and  probably  the  cubes  of  the  dis- 
tances. The  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  have  remark- 
ed, that  these  deductions  are  too  general,  because,  for 
the  most  part,  drawn  from  the  consideration  ot  spheri- 
cal bodies,  which  admit  of  no  contact  but  such  as  is 
indefinitely  small,  and  exer.  the  same  powers  on  each 
other,  whichever  side  may  be  obverted.  They  remark, 
likewise,  that  the  consequence  depending  on  the  sum 
of  the  attractions  in  bodies  not  spherical,  and  at  mi- 
nute distances  from  each  other,  will  not  follow  the 
inverted  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  taken  from 
any  point  assumed  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  admitting 
the  particles  to  be  governed  by  that  law  ;  but  that  it 
will  greatly  differ,  according  to  the  sides  of  the  solid 
which  are  presented  to  each  other,  and  their  respective 
distances;  insomuch  that  the  attractions  ot'  certain 
particles  indefinitely  near  each  other  will  be  indefi- 
nitely increased,  though  the  ratio  of  the  powers  acting 
upon  the  remoter  particles  may  continue  nearly  the 
same 

That  the  parts  ot  bodies  do  attract  ;-ach  other,  is 
evident  from  that  adhesion  which  produces  solidity, 
and  requires  c  certain  force  to  overcome  it.  For  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  the  various  effects  of  attraction 
have  been  considered  as  different  kinds  of  affinity  or 
powers.  That  power  which  physical  writers  call  the 
attraction  of  cohesion,  is  generally  called  the  attraction 
of  aggregation  by  chemists.  Aggregation  is  consi- 
dered as  the  adhesion  of  parts  of  the  same  kind.  Thus 
a  number  of  pieces  of  brimstone,  united  by  fusion, 
form  an  aggregate,  the  parts  of  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated again  by  mechanical  means  These  parts  have 
been  called  integrant  parts;  that  is  to  say,  the  mi- 
nutest parts  into  Which  a  body  can  be  divided,  either 
really  or  by  th>!  imagination,  so  as  not  to  change  its 
nature,  are  called  integrant  parts  Thus,  if  sulphur 
and  an  alkali  be  combined  together,  and  form  liver  of 
sulphur,  we  may  conceive  the  mass  to  be  divided  and 
subdivided  to  an  extreme  degree,  until  at  length  tho 
mass  consists  of  merely  a  particle  of  brimstone  and  a 
particle  of  alkali.  This  then  is  an  integrant  part ;  and 
if  it  be  divided  further,  the  effect  which  ch<  mists  call 
decomposition  will  take  place;  and  the  particles,  con- 
sisting no  longer  of  liver  of  sulphur,  but  of  sulphur 
alone,  and  of  alkali  alone,  will  be  what  chemists  call 
component  parts  or  principles. 

The  union  of  bodies  in  a  gross  way  is  called  mix 
tare.  Thus  sand  and  alkali  may  be  mixed  together. 
But  when  the  very  minute  parts  of  a  body  unite  with 
those  of  another  so  intimately  as  to  form  a  body  which 
has  properties  different  from  those  of  either  of  them, 
the  union  is  called  combination  or  composition.  Thus, 
if  sand  and  an  alkali  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat 
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the  minute  parts  of  the  mixture  combine  and  form 
glass. 

If  two  solid  bodies,  disposed  to  combine  together,  be 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  ihe  particles 
which  touch  will  combine,  and  form  a  compound; 
and  if  the  temperature  at  which  this  new  compound 
assumes  the  fluid  form  be  higher  than  the  temperature 
of  tin-  experiment,  the  process  will  go  no  farther,  be- 
cause this  new  compound,  being  interposed  between 
the  two  bodies,  will  prevent  their  farther  access  to 
each  other;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  freezing  point 
of  the  compound  be  lower  than  this  temperature,  lique- 
faction will  ensue;  and  the  fluid  panicles  being  at 
liberty  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  law  of 
their  attractions,  the  process  will  go  on,  and  the  whole 
mass  will  gradually  be  converted  into  a  new  com- 
pound, in  the  fluid  state.  An  instance  of  this  may  be 
exhibited  by  mixing  common  salt  and  perfectly  dry 
pounded  ice  together.  The  crystals  of  the  salt  alone 
will  not  liquefy  unless  very  much  heated;  tin.' crystal.'-. 
of  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  ice,  will  not  liquefy 
unless  heated  as  high  as  thirty-two  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  we  have,  of  course,  supposed  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  experiment  to  be  lower  than  this,  because 
mr  water  is  in  the  solid  state.  Now  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  brine,  or  the  saturated  solution  of 
6ea-salt  in  water,  cannot  be  frozen  unless  it  be  cooled 
thirty-eight  degrees  lower  than  the  freezing  point  of 
pure  water.  It  follows  then,  that  if  the  temperature 
of  the  experiment  be  higher  than  this,  the  first  combi- 
nations of  salt  and  ice  will  produce  a  fluid  btine,  and 
the  combination  will  proceed  until  the  temperature  of 
the  mass  has  gradually  sunk  as  low  as  the  freezing 
noiut  of  brine  ;  after  which  it  would  cease  if  it  were 
not  that  surrounding  bodies  continually  tend  to  raise 
'he  temperature.  And  accordingly  it  is  found  by  ex- 
periment, that  if  the  ice  and  the  salt  be  previously 
pooled  below  the  temperature  of  freezing  brine,  the 
combination  and  liquefac'ion  will  not  take  place. 

The  instances  in  which  solid  bodies  thus  combine 
*x>gether  not  being  very  numerous,  and  the  fluidity 
which  ensues  immediately  after  the  commencement  of 
this  kind  of  experiment,  have  induced  several  che- 
mists to  consider  fluidity  in  one  or  both  of  the  bodies 
applied  to  each  other,  to  be  a  necessary  circumstance. 
in  order  that  they  may  produce  chemical  action  upon 
gach  order.     Corpora  non  agunt  nisi  sint  fiuida. 

If  one  of  two  bodies  applied  to  each  other  be  fluid 
at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  its  parts  v";U 
.successively  unite  with  the  parts  of  the  solid,  which 
will  by  that  means  be  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and  dis- 
appear. Such  a  fluid  is  called  a  solvent  or  menstruum  ; 
and  the  solid  body  is  said  to  be  dissolved. 

Some  substances  unite  together  in  all  proportions. 
Tn  this  way  the  acids  unite  with  water.  But  there  are 
likewise  many  substances  which  cannot  be  dissolved 
In  a  fluid,  at  a  settled  temperature,  in  any  quantity  be- 
yond a  certain  portion.  Thus,  water  will  dissolve  only, 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  common  salt ;  and  if 
more  salt  be  added,  it  will  teinain  solid.  A  fluid  Vv^:ch 
holds  in  solution  as  much  of  any  substance  is  it  can 
dissolve,  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  it.  Bu;  saturation 
with  one  substance  is  so  far  from  preventing  a  fluid 
from  dissolving  another  body,  that  it  very  frequently 
happens,  that  the  solvent  power  of  the  compound  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  original  fluid  itself  Chemists  like- 
wise use  the  word  saturation  in  another  sense ;  in 
which  it  denotes  such  a  union  of  two  bodies  as  pro- 
duces a  compound  th  :  most  remote  in  its  properties 
from  the  properties  of  the  component  parts  themselves. 
In  combinations  where  one  of  the  principles  predomi- 
nate, the  one  is  said  to  be  supersaturated,  and  the  other 
principle  is  said  to  he  suhsaturated. 

Heat  in  general  increases  the  solvent  powerof  fluids, 
probably  by  preventing  part  of  the  dissolved  substance 
from  congealing  or  assuming  Ihe  solid  form. 

It  often 'happens,  that  bodies  which  have  no  tendency 
to  unite  are  made  to  combine  together  by  means  of  a 
third,  which  is  then  called  the  medium.  Thus  water 
and  fat  oils  are  made  to  unite  by  the  medium  of  an 
plkali,  in  the  combination  called  soap.  Some  writers, 
who  seem  desirous  of  multiplying  terms,  call  this 
tendency  to  unite  the  affinity  of  intermedium.  'Phis 
case  has  likewise  been  called  disposing  affinity;  but 
Herthollet  more  properly  styles  it  reciprocal  affinity. 
He  likewise  distinguishes  affinity  into  elementary. 
When  it  is  between  the  elemental v  parts  of  bodies; 
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and  resulting,  when  it  is  a  compound  only,  and  wc  lid 
not  lake  place  with  the  elements  of  that  compound. 

It  very  frequently  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
tendency  of  two  bodies  to  unite,  or  remain  in  com 
bination  together,  is  weakened  or  destroyed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  third.  Thus  alkohol  unites  with  water  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  separate  most  salts  from  it.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  a  saturatedor  strong 
solution  of  nitre  in  water.  If  to  this  there  be  added 
an  equal  measure  of  alkohol,  the  greater  part  of  the 
nitre  instantly  falls  down.  Thus  magnesia  is  sepa- 
rated from  a  solution  of  Epsom  salt,  by  the  addition  of 
an  alkali,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and. 
separates  the  earth.  The  principle  which  falls  down 
is  said  to  be  precipitated,  and  in  many  instances  is 
called  a  precipitate.  Some  modern  chemists  use  the 
term  precipitation  in  a  more  extended,  and  rather 
forced  sense;  for  they  apply  it  to  all  substances'  thus 
separated.  In  this  enunciation,  therefore,  they  would 
say,  that  potassa  precipitates  soda  from  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  though  no  visible. separation  or  precipi- 
tation takes  place ;  for  the  soda,  when  disengaged  from 
its  acid,  is  still  suspended  in  the  water  by  reason  ot 
its  solubility. 

From  a  great  number  of  facts  of  this  nature,  it  is 
clearly  ascertained,  not  as  a  probable  hypothesis,  but 
as  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  some  bodies  have  a 
stronger  tendency  to  unite  than  others ;  and  that  the 
union  of  any  substance  with  another  will  exclude,  or 
separate,  a  third  substance,  which  might  have  been 
previously  united  with  one  of  them;  excepting  only  in 
those  cases  wherein  the  new  compound  has  a  tendency 
to  unite  with  that  third  substance,  and  form  a  triple 
compound.  This  preference  of  uniting,  which  a  gives 
substance  is  found  to  exhibit  with  regard  to  other 
bodies,  is  by  an  easy  metaphor  called  elective  attrac- 
tion, and  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  cases,  according  :: 
the  number  and  the  powers  of  the  principles  which 
are  respectively  presented  to  each  other.  The  cases 
which  have  been  most  frequently  observed  by  chemist* 
are  those  called  simple  elective  attractions,  and 
double  elective  attractions. 

When  a  simple  substance  is  presented  or  applied  f 
another  substance  compounded  of  two  principles,  and 
unites  with  one  of  these  two  principles  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate or  exclude  the  other,  this  effect  is  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  simple  elective  attraction. 

It  may  be  do<ittcrf  whether  any  of  our  operations 
have  i^aTt.  csrned  to  this  degree  of  simplicity.  All 
il.o  rhemica!  principles  we  are  acquainted  With  are 
simple  only  wiih  rsrjflct  to  our  powerof  decomposing, 
them;  a::d  the  daily  discoveries  of  our  contemporaries 
tend  to  decompose  those  substances,  which  chemists  a 
few  years  aso  considered  as  simple.  Without  insist- 
ing, however,  upon  this  difficulty,  we  may  observe, 
that  water  is  concerned  in  all  the  operations  which  are 
called  humid,  and  beyond  a  doubt  modifies  all  lis 
eflects  of  such  bodies  as  arc  suspended  in  it :  and  the 
variations  of  temperature,  whether  arising  from  ar 
actual  igneous  fluid,  or  from  a  mere  moditkation  of 
the  parts  of  bodies,  also  tend  rreatly  to  disturb  the 
ellects  of  elective  attraction.  These  causes  ier.de:  I; 
difficult  to  point  out  an  example  of  Eirspie  elective 
attraction,  which  may  in  strictness  be  reckoned  aa 
such. 

Double  elective  attraction  takes  place  when  two 
bodies,  each  consisting  of  two  principles,  are  pte- 
sented  to  each  other,  and  mutually  exchange  a  prin- 
ciple of  each;  by  which  means  two  new  bodies,  or 
compounds,  are  produced  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  original  compounds. 

Under  the  same  limitations  as  were  pointed  out  in 
speaking  of  simple  elective  attraction,  we  may  offer 
instances  of  double  elective  attraction.  Let  oxyde  of 
mercury  be  dissolved  to  saturation  in  the  nitric  acid, 
the  water  will  then  contain  nitrate  of  mercury.  Again, 
let  potassa  be  dissolved  to  saturation  in  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  result  will  be  a  solution  of  sulphate  ot 
potassa.  If  mercury  were  added  to  the  latter  solution, 
it  would  indeed  tend  to  unite  with  the  acid,  but,  would 
produce  no  decomposition ;  because  the  elective  attrac- 
tion of  the  acid  to  the  alkali  is  the  strongest.  So  like- 
wise, if  the  nitric  acid  alone  be  added  to  it,  iis  tend- 
ency to  unite  with  ihe  alkali,  strong  as  it,  is.  will  not 
ell'ect  any  change,  because  the  alkali  is  already  in 
Combination  with  a  stronger  acid.  But  if  the  nitrate 
of  mercury  be  added  to  the  solution  .if  sulphate  of  no- 
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tassa,  a  change  of  principles  will  take  place ;  the  sul- 
phuric acid  will  quit  the  alkali,  and  unite  with  the 
mercury,  while  the  nitric  acid  combines  with  the 
alkali ;  and  these  two  new  sails,  namely,  nitrate  ol 
potassa,  and  sulphate  of  mercury,  may  be  obtained 
separately  by  crystallization.  The  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  this  process,  is  that  the  joint  effects  ot 
the  attractions  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  mercury,  ami 
the  nitric  acid  to  alkali,  prove  to  be  stronger  than  the 
sum  of  the  attractions  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  alkali,  and  between  the  nitrous  acid  and  the  mer- 
cury ;  for  if  the  sum  of  these  two  last  had  not  been 
weaker,  the  original  combinations  would  not  have 
been  broken. 

.Mr.  Kirwan,  who  fust,  in  the  year  1788,  considered 
this  subject  with  that  attention  it  deserves,  called  the 
affinities  which  tend  to  preserve  the  original  combina- 
tions, the  quiescent  affinities.  He  distinguished  tin' 
affinities  or  attractions  which  tend  to  produce  a  change 
of  principles,  by  the  name  of  the  dictllent  affinities. 

Some  eminent  chemists  are  disposed  to  consider  as 
effects  of  double  affinities,  those  changes  of  principles 
only  which  would  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
assistance  of  a  fourth  principle.  Thus,  the  mutual 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate  o(  po- 
tassa,  in  which  the  alkalies  are  changed,  and  sulphate 
of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  soda  arc  produced,  is  not 
considered  by  them  as  an  instance  of  double  decom- 
position; because  the  nitre  would  have  been  decom- 
posed by  simple  elective  attraction,  upon  the  addition 
of  the  acid  only. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  modify  the 
effects  of  elective  attraction,  and  have  from  time  to 
time  misled  chemists  in  their  deductions.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  temperature,  which,  acting  differently 
upon  the  several  parts  of  compounded  bodies,  seldom 
fails  to  alter,  and  frequently  reverses  the  effects  of  the 
affinities.  Thus,  if  alkohol  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  it  unites  with  the  water,  and  pre- 
cipitates the  salt  at  a  common  temperature.  But  if  the 
temperature  be  raised,  the  alkohol  rises  on  account  of 
its  volatility,  and  the  salt  is  again  dissolved.  Thus 
again,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  in  a  common  tem- 
perature, to  a  combination  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime,  It  will  decompose  the  salt,  and  disengage  the 
phosphoric  acid;  but  if  this  same  mixture  of  these 
principles  be  exposed  to  a  considerable  heat,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  will  have  its  attraction  to  the  lime  so  much 
diminished,  that  it  will  rise,  and  give  place  again  to 
the  phosphoric,  which  will  combine  with  the  lime. 
Again,  mercury  kept  in  a  degree  of  heat  very  nearly 
equal  to  volatilizing  it  will  absorb  oxygen,  and  become 
converted  into  the  red  exyde  formerly  called  precipi- 
tate per  se;  but  if  the  heat  be  augmented  still  more, 
the  oxygen  will  assume  the  elastic  state,  and  fly  off, 
leaving  the  mercury  in  its  original  state.  Numberless 
instances  of  the  like  nature  continually  present  them- 
selves to  the  observation  of  chemists,  Which  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  the  elective 
attractions  are  not  constant  but  at  one  and  the  same 
temperature. 

Many  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  variations 
produced  by  change  of  temperature  arise  from  the 
elective  attraction  of  the  matter  of  heat  itself.  But 
there  are  no  decisive  experiments  either  in  confirma- 
tion or  refutation  of  this  hypothesis. 

If  we  except  the  operation  of  heat,  which  really 
produces  a  change  in  the  elective  attractions,  we  shall 
rind,  that  most  of  the  other  difficulties  attending  this 
subject  arise  from  the  imperfect  state  of  chemical 
science.  If  to  a  compound  of  two  principles  a  third 
be  added,  the  effect  of  this  must  necessarily  be  different 
according  to  its  quality,  and  likewise  according  to  the 
state  of  saturation  of  the  two  principles  of  the  com- 
pounded body.  If  the  third  principle  which  is  added 
be  in  excess,  it  may  dissolve  and  suspend  the  compound 
which  may  be  newly  formed,  and  likewise  that  which 
might  have  been  precipitated.  The  metallic  solutions, 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  afford  no 
precipitate  in  various  cases  when  the  alkali  is  in  ex- 
«ess;  becajise  this  excess  dissolves  the  precipitate, 
which  would  else  have  fallen  down.  If,  on  the  other 
jiand,  one  of  the  two  principles  of  the  compound  body 
be  in  excess,  the  addition  of  a  third  substance  may 
combine  with  that  excess,  and  leave  a  neutral  sub- 
stance, exhibiting  very  different  properties  from  the 
former.    Thiis,  if  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  a  salt  of 
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difficult  solubility,  consisting  of  potassa  united  to  an 
excess  ol'  the  acid  <il'  tartar,  be  dissolved  ill  water,  and 
chalk  be  added,  the  excess  unites  with  part  of  the 
lime  of  the  chalk,  and  forms  a  scarcely  soluble  salt; 
and  the  neutral  compound,  which  remains  after  the 
priv  al ion  hi  lln^  excess  of  acid,  is  a  very  soluble  sail. 
greatly  differing  in  taste  and  properties  from  the  cream 
of  tartar.  The  metals  and  the  acids  likewise  afford 
various  phenomena,  according  to  their  degree  of  ni- 
dation. A  determinate  oxydafion  is  in  general  neces- 
sary lor  the  BOlution  Of  metals  in  acids;  and  the  acids 

themselves  act  very  differently,  accordingly  as  they  are 
more  or  less  acidified.  Thus,  the  nitrous  acid  ffVl'M 
place  to  acids  which  are  weaker  than  Hie  nitric  acid; 
the  sulphurous  acid  gives  place  tn  acids  greatrj 
in  attractive  power  or  affinity  to  the  sulphuric  aci  1- 
The  deception  arising  from  elicits  of  this  nature  is  in 
a  gieat  measure  produced  by  the  want  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  chemical  philosophers;  it  being 
evident  that  the  properties  of  any  compound  substance 
depend  as  much  upon  the  proportion  of  iis  ingredients, 
as  upon  their  respective  nature. 

The  presence  and  quantity  of  water  is  probably  of 
more  consequence  than  is  yet  supposed.  Thus,  bis- 
muth is  dissolved  in  nitrous  acid,  but  falls  when  trie 
water  is  much  in  quantity. 

The  power  of  double  elective  attractions,  too,  is 
disturbed  by  this  circumstance:  If  muriate  of  lime  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  they  aie 
both  decomposed,  and  the  results  are  muriate  of  soda 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  But  if  lime  and  muriate  of 
soda  be  mixed  with  just  water  sufficient  to  make  them 
into  a  paste,  and  this  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  a  saline  elflorescence,  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  will  be  formed  on  the  surface,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  be  occupied  by  muriate 
of  lime  in  a  state  of  deliquescence. 

Berthollet  made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  from 
which  he  deduced  the  following  law: — that  in  elective 
attractions  the  power  exerted  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the 
affinity  simple,  but  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the 
force  of  affinity  and  the  quantity  of  the  agent;  so  that 
quantity  may  compensate  for  weaker  affinity.  Thus 
an  acid  which  has  a  weaker  affinity  than  another  for 
a  given  base,  if  it  be  employed  in  a  certain  quantity, 
is  capable  of  taking  part  of  that  base  from  the  acid 
which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  it;  so  that  the  base 
will  be  divided  between  them  in  the  compound  ratio 
of  their  affinity  and  quantity.  This  division  of  one 
substance  between  two  others,  for  which  it  has  differ- 
ent affinities,  always  takes  place,  according  to  him, 
when  three  such  are  present,  under  circumstances  in 
which  they  can  mutually  act  on  each  other.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  the  force  of  affinity  acts  most  power- 
fully when  two  substances  first  come  into  contact,  and 
continues  to  decrease  in  power  as  either  approaches 
the  point  of  saturation.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  so 
difficult  to  separate  the  last  portions  of  any  substance 
adhering  to  another.  Hence,  if  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  M.  Berthollet  be  true,  to  its  utmost  extent,  it  must 
be  impossible  eve<  to  free  a  compound  completely  from 
any  one  of  its  constituent  paits  by  ihe  agency  of 
elective  attraction;  so  that  all  our  best  established 
analyses  are  more  or  less  inaccurate. 

The  solubility  or  insolubility  of  principles,  at  the 
temperature  of  any  experiment,  has  likewise  tended  to 
mislead  chemists,  who  have  deduced  consequences 
from  the  first  effects  of  their  experiments.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  many  separations  may  ensue  without  pre- 
cipitation; because  this  circumstance  does  not  tako 
place  unless  the  separated  principle  he  insoluble,  ot 
nearly  so.  The  soda  cannot  be  precipitated  from  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  by  the  addition  of  potassa, 
because  of  its  great  solubility ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  new  compound  itself,  or  sulphate  if  potassa,  which 
is  much  less  soluble,  may  full  down,  if  there  be  not 
enough  of  water  present  lo  suspend  it.  No  certain 
knowledge  can  therefore  be  derived  from  the  appear 
ancc  or  the  want  of  precipitation,  unless  the  products 
be  carefully  examined.  In  some  instances  all  Hie 
products  remain  suspended ;  and  in  others,  they  all  fall 
down,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  decomposition  of 
sulphate  of  iron  by  lime.  Here  the  acid  unites  with 
the  lime,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  scarcely 
at  all  soluble;  and  the  still  less  soluble  oxyde  of  iron, 
Which  was  disengaged,  falls  down  along  with  it. 

Many  instances  present  themselves,  in  which  decom 
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oosltlon  loes  not  take  place,  but  a  .sort  of  equilibrium 
of  affinity  is  perceived.  Thus,  soda,  added  to  the 
supertartrate  of  potassa,  forms  a  triple  salt  by  com- 
bining with  its  excess  of  acid.  So  likewise  ammonia 
combines  with  a  portion  of  the  acid  of  muriate  of 
mercury,  and  forms  the  triple  compound  formerly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  barbarous  name  of  "sal  olembroth." 

Attraction,  double  elective.     See  Affinity,  double. 

Aua'ntr.  (From  avaivu,  to  dry.)  A  dry  disease, 
proceeding  from  a  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  de- 
scribed by  Hippocrates  de  Morbis. 

Aua'psk.    The  same. 

Au'chkn.  (From  auxn*i  to  be  proud.)  The  neck, 
which  in  the  posture  of  pride,  is  made  sriffarul  erect. 

AUDITORY,  (Auditorius ;  from  audio,  to  hear.) 
Belonging  to  the  organ  of  hearing;  as  auditory  nerve, 
passage,  &c. 

Auditory  nerve.    See  Portio  mollis. 

Auditory  passage.  See  Ear,  and  Meatus  auditorius 
inter  nus. 

AUGITE.  Pyroxene  of  Hau'y.  A  green,  brown,  or 
black  mineral,  found  crystallized,  and  in  grains  in  vol- 
canic rocks  in  bosaltes.  It  consists  of  silica,  lime, 
oxyde  of  iron,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  manganese. 

[It  occurs  in  crystals,  amorphous,  in  rounded  frag- 
ments, or  in  grains.  The  Augite  has  a  foliated  struc- 
ture in  two  directions,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
primitive  form.  It  is  harder  than  hornblende  or 
olivine,  scratches  glass,  and  gives  sparks  with  steel, 
its  specific  gravity  "varies  from  3.10  to  3.47. 

It  is  fused  with  difficulty  by  the  blow-pipe ;  but  in 
small  fragments  melts  into  an  enamel,  which,  in  the 
coloured  varieties,  is  black.  Its  greater  hardness,  the 
results  of  mechanical  division,  and  its  difficult  fusi- 
bility, will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  hornblende,  whiclr  it  often  resembles.  It  cannot 
easily  be  confounded  with  schorl.  It  has  two  varie- 
ties.  1.  Common  Augite.  2.  Coccolite. — CI.  Mm.    A.] 

Augu'stum.  An  epithet  formerly  given  to  several 
compound  medicines. 

Auli'scos.  (From  avhos,  a  pipe.)  A  catheter,  or 
clyster-pipe. 

AU'LOS.  (AuXoc,  a  pipe.)  A  catheter,  canula,  or 
clyster-pipe. 

AU'RA.  {Aura,  <e.  f. ;  from  aw,  to  breathe.)  .Any 
subtile  vapour  or  exhaltation. 

Aura  epileptica.  A  sensation  which  is  felt  by 
epileptic  patients,  as  if  a  blast  of  cold  air  ascended  from 
the  lower  parts  towards  the  heart  and  head. 

Aura  seminis.  The  extremely  subtile  and  vivify- 
ing portion  of  the  semen  virile,  that  ascends  through 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  to  impregnate  the  ovum  in  the 
ovarium. 

Aura  vitalis.  So  Van  Hclmont  calls  the  vital 
heat. 

AURA'NTIUM.  (Aurantium,  i.  n. ;  so  called,  ab 
aurco  colore,  from  its  golden  colour,  or  from  Arantium. 
atovvnof  Achaia.)  Thcorangc.  See  Citrus aurantium 

Aurantium.  curassavknte.  The  Curassoa,  or 
Curassao  apple,  or  orange.  The  fruit  so  called  seems 
to  be  the  immature  oranges,  that  by  some  accident 
have  been  checked  in  their  growth.  They  are  a  grate- 
ful aromatic  bitter,  of  a  flavour  very  different  from  tli.it 
of  the  peel  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  without  any  acid ; 
what  little  tartness  they  have  when  fresh,  is  lost  in 
drying.  Infused  in  wine,  or  brandy,  they  afford  a  good 
oitter  for  the  stomach.  They  are  used  to  promote  the 
discharge  in  issues,  whence  their  name  of  issue  peas, 
and  to  give  the  flavour  of  hops  to  beer. 

Aurantii  bacwe.    See  Citrus  aurantium, 

Aurantu  cortex.     See  Citrus  aurantium. 

AiRiciiALcuM.     Brass. 

AURICULA.  (Auricula,  a.  f.  dim.  of  auris,  the 
ear.)    1.  An  auricle  or  little  car. 

2.  The  external  ear,  upon  which  are  several  emi- 
nences and  depressions ;  as  the  helix,  ant.ihciii,  tragus, 
antitragus,  concha  auricula',  scapha,  and  lobulus.  Sec 
Ear. 

3.  Applied  to  some  parts  which  resemble  a  little  car, 
as  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

4.  In  botany,  applied  to  parts  of  plants,  which  re- 
eemble  n  n  ear  in  figure,  as  Auricula  judo',  and  Auricula 
muri.t,  iV-c. 

Auricula  judjE.    See  Petna  auricula. 
Auricula  muris.    See  Hieracium. 
A  uricuije  cordis     Theauriclcs  of  the  heart.    See 
Heart. 
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AURICULA'RIS.  (Auricularis ,  from  auris,  the 
ear.)     Pertaining  to  the  ear. 

Auricularis  digitus-.  The  little  finger ;  so  called 
because  people  generally  put  it  into  the  ear,  when  the 
hearing  is  obstructed. 

AURICULATUS.  Auricled.  A  leaf  is  said  to  be  so, 
when  furnished  at  its  base  with  a  pair  of  leaflets,  pro- 
perly distinct,  but  occasionally  liable  to  be  joined  to  it, 
as  in  Citrus  aurantium. 

Auri'ga.  (Auriga,  a  wagoner.)  A  bandage  for  the 
sides  is  so  called  because  it  is  made  like  the  traces  of  a 
orse. — Galen. 

AURI'GO.  (Ab  aurco  colore;  from  its  yellow 
colour.)     The  jaundice.     Sen  Icterus 

AURIl'I'C-MENTUM.  (From  aurum,  gold,  aim 
pigmrntvw,  paint ;  so  called  from  its  colour  and  its  uise 
to  painters.)    Yellow  orpiment.    See  Arsenic. 

AU'RIS.  (Auris, is.  f. ;  from  aura,  air,  as  being  the 
medium  of  hearing.)    The  ear,  or  organ  of  hearing 

AURISCA'LPIUM.  (From  auris,  the  ear,  and 
scalpo,  to  scrape.)    An  instrument  for  cleansing  the  ear. 

At  ru'oo     The  jaundice.    See  Auriga. 

AURUM.    1.  Gold. 

2.  This  term  was  applied  to  many  substances  by 
alchemists  and  chemists,  which  resembled  gold  in 
colour  or  virtues. 

Aurum  fulminans.  The  precipitate  formed  by 
putting  ammonia  into  a  solution  of  gold. 

Aurum  graphic  'I'm.    An  ore  of  gold. 

Aurum  horizontals.    Oil  of  cinnamon  ond  sugar 

Aurum  leprosum.    Antimony. 

At'RiM  musivt/m.  Mosaic  gold.  "A  combination 
of  tin  and  sulphur,  which  is  thus  made;  Melt  twelve 
ounces  of  tin,  and  add  to  it  three  ounces  of  mercury ; 
triturate  this  amalgam  with  seven  ounces  of  sulphur, 
and  three  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  Put  the  powder 
into  a  mattress,  bedded  rather  deep  in  sand,  and  keep 
it  for  several  hours  in  a  gentle  heat;  which  is  after- 
ward to  be  raised,  and  continued  for  several  hours 
longer.  If  the  heat  have  been  moderate,  and  not  con- 
tinued too  long,  the  golden-coloured  scaly  porous  mass 
called  aurum  7iius:vum,  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel;  but  if  it  have  been  too  strong,  the  aurum 
musirum  fuses  to  a  black  mass  of  a  striated  texture 
This  process  is  thus  explained:  as  the  heat  increases, 
the  tin,  by  stronger  affinity,  seizes  and  combines  with 
the  muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia ;  while 
the  alkali  of  that  salt,  combining  with  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur,  flies  oft"  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret.  The  com- 
bination of  tin  and  muriatic  acid  sublimes;  and  i* 
found  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  mattress.  The  mcr 
cury,  which  served  to  divide  the  tin.  combines  with 
part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  cinnabar,  which  n!-f 
sublimes;  and  the  remaining  sulphur,  with  the  re 
maining  tin,  forms  the  aurum  musirum  which  occu- 
pies the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  this  explanation  docs  not  indicate  the 
reasons  why  such  an  indirect  and  complicated  process 
should  be  required  to  forma  simple  combination  of  tin 
and  sulphur. 

Ann,,,,  mnsivum  has  no  taste,  though  some  speci- 
mens exhibit  a  sulphureous  smell.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
water,  acids,  or  alkaline  solutions.  But  in  the  drv 
way  it  lorms  a  yellow  sulphuret,  soluble  in  water  It 
deflagrates  with  nitre.  Bergman  mentions  a  native 
aurum  musirum  from  Siberia,  containing  tin,  sulnhur 
and  a  small  proportion  of  copper. 

This  substance  is  used  as  a  pigment  for  giving  it 
golden  colour  to  small  statue  or  piaster  fieures  It  is 
ikcw.se  said  to  be  mixed  with  melted  glass  to  la* 
tats  lapis  lasulU. 

Aurum  potabile.  Gold  dissolved  and  mixed  vvi'.fc 
oil  oi  rosemary,  to  be  drunk. 

.  ^"^'f'T'  (prop  «wt»i,  the  same,  ami  vutpa, 
-JZIJZ^X? ^S>- relief,  or  1S  to  M 

-JgSSS*"-  «*»■*■*■■«*—. 

J  ^TiV*.  A,HTE-  Thta  mineraI  substance  Is  other- 
wise called  Oaknite.     it  is  always  crystallized  in 

small,  but  very  regular  octaedrons/which  are  some- 
times double,  like  those  of  spinelle.  Its  colour  is  dee,, 
green,  or  greenish  black,  and  its  fragments  are  trans- 
lucent. It  scratches  quartz,  and  has  nn  uneven  or 
coiichoidal  fracture.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
4.^0  to  4.b0.     It  is  not  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
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Before  flu  blow -pipe  it  is  Infusible ,  but  with  borax, 
accordiim  t  Eckeberg,  it  gives  a  green  glass,  while 
hot,  which  becom  when  cold.    It  contains 

Aluminc  IU).,  oxide  of  Bine  24.25.  oxide  of  iron  0.25, 
silex,  4.75=9825.  According  to  Vauquelio,  Alumine 
42.,  oxide  of  zinc  28.,  oxide  of  iron  5.,  Biles  4.,  sulphur 
17.,  insoluble  residue  4.  It  has  been  found  at  a  mine 
of  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  in  a  rock  abounding  la  talc. 

—a.  Jifin.   a.] 

AUTO'PSIA.    (From  aura;,  himself,  and  onlonai, 
Ocular  evidence. 

Ano'rvRos.  (From  avros,  itself,  and  Ejiipof, 
wheat.)  Bread  made  with  the  meal  of  wheat,  from 
which  the  bran  has  not  been  removed.— Oa/ta. 

AUXILIARY.  Assisting.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  means  which  co-operate  in  caring  diseases,  and  to 
parts  which  assist  others  in  performing  certain  func- 
tions. The  pyraiuidales  were  called  auxiliary 
muscles. 

AVANTURINE.  A  variety  of  quartz  rock  con- 
taining mica  spangles.  It  is  found  in  Spain  and  Scot- 
land 

AVELLA'NA.  (From  Abclia.  or  AvtUa,  a  town  in 
Campania,  where  they  grow.)  The  specific  name  of 
the  hazel-nut.     See  Cori/lus  avcltana. 

Avei.i.ana  cathartic*.  A  purgative  seed  or  nut, 
from  liarbadoes,  the  produce  of  the  Jatropha  curcas. 
See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Aveu.asa  MEXICAN*.    Cocoa  and  chocolate  nut. 

Aveli.asa  et'ROATRiX.     Garden  spurge. 

AVE  N  A.  {.ircna.  cr.  f. ;  from  arco,  to  covet :  be- 
cause cattle  are  so  fond  of  it.)  The  oat.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liniucan  system. 
Class,  Triandria;  Order,  Diglfma. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  oat, 

Avena  sativa.  The  systematic  name  for  the  arnui 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  the  seed  which  is  com 
monly  used,  and  called  the  oat.  There  are  two  kimh 
of  oats:  the  black  and  the  white.  They  have  similar 
virtues,  but  the  black  are  chiefly  sown  for  horses. 
They  are  less  farinaceous,  and  less  nourishing,  than 
•  heat ;  yet  afford  sufficient  nourishment,  of 
easy  digestion,  to  such  as  feed  constantly  on  them  In 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, oats  form  the  chief  bread  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  are  much  used  in  Germany  ;  but,  in  Norway, 
oat  bread  is  a  luxury  among  the  common  people. 
Gruels,  made  with  the  "flour,  or  meal,  called  oatmeal, 
digest  easily,  have  a  soft  mucilaginous  quality,  by 
which  they  obiund  acrimony,  and  are  used  for  com- 
mon drink  and  food  in  fevers,  inflammatory  disorders. 
coughs,  hoarseness,  roughness,  and  exulceration  of  the 
fauces:  and  water  grade  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
Ites's ptisan,  Externally,  poultices,  with  oat- 
meal, vinegar.and  a  very  little  oil,  are  good  for  sprains 
and  bruises.  Stimulant  poultices,  with  the  grounds 
of  strong  beer,  mixed  up  with  oatmeal,  are  made  for 
tumours,  &c.  of  a  gangrenous  tendency. 

Avbnacu.     A  Molucca  tree,  of  a  caustic  quality. 

AVEXS.  (Areas,  entis  ;  from  ares,  to  desire.)  1. 
The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  dipsosis  in  Good's 
Nosology  ■  immoderate  thirst. 

2.  The  name  of  a  plant.     See  Gcum. 

AVEXIUS.  Veinless.  Without  a  vein.  A  term 
applied  by  botanists  to  a  leaf  which  is  without  what 
they  call  a  vein;  as  in  Clusia  alba. 

AYEXZOAR.  A  native  of  Seville,  in  Spain,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  : 
lie  was  made  physician  to  the  king,  and  is  said,  but  on 
imperfect  evidence,  to  have  attained  the  uncommon 
age  of  135.  He  prepared  his  own  medicines,  and  prac- 
tised suraery,  as  well  as  physic.  His  principal  work 
was  a  compendium  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  called, 
"  Al-Theiser,"  containing  some  diseases  not  elsewhere 
described,  and  numerous  cases  candidly  related,  lie 
was  called  the  Experimenter,  from  his  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  powers  of  medicines  by  actual  trial. 

AVERROES.  An  eminent  philosopher  and  physi- 
cian, born  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  at 
Corduba,in  Spain.  He  studied  medicine  under  Aven- 
zoar,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  it,  his  life  exhibiting  the  most  extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes  of  honours  bestowed  upon  him 
as  a  magistrate,  and  persecutions,  which  he  under- 
went for  religion.  He  appears  to  have  first  observed, 
that  the  small-pox  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  person 
His  orincipal  medical  work  called  the  "  Universal,"  is 


a  compendium  of  physic,  mostly  collected  from  other 
authors.     He  died  about  the  year  120G. 

AVICENNA.  A  celebrated  philosopher  and  phy- 
sician, born  in  Chorasan,  in  the  year  986.  He  Btudied 
at  Bagdat,  obtained  a  degree,  and  began  to  practise  a: 
18:  and  he  soon  attained  great  wealth  and  honour  in 
Hie  courl  of  the  caliph.  Bui  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  residing  at  Ispahan,  after  several  years  spent 
in  travelling,  he  Impaired  his  constitution  by  intemper 
ance, and  died  of  a  dysentery  in  his  58th  year.  Hit 
chief  work  on  medicine,  called  "Canon  Medicine," 
though  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Creek  or  other  pre- 
ceding writers,  and  in  a  very  diffuse  style,  acquired 
great  reputation,  and  was  taught  in  Die  European 
colleges  'ill  near  the  middle  of  I  lie  17th  cenlury. 

AVICE'NNIA,    (Named  after  ths  celebrated  phy 

slcian  of  that  name.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Lininenii  system.     Clas*,  Didynamia;  Older, 

Angiospcrmia. 

Avicesnia  tosikntosa.     The  systematic  name  for 
the  .Iriccnniti — foliit  corilato  oralis,  sublux  ton 
of  Linmeus,  which  allords  (lie  Malacca  bean,  or  Ana- 
eardtum  ortnitnlc  of  the  pharmacopoeias.     The  fruit, 

or  nut.  so  called,  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  heart- 
shaped,  compressed,  and  about  the  size  of  the  thumb- 
nail.    It  is  now  deservedly  forgot  in  this  country. 

Avioato  pear..   See  Aaurus  pcreca. 

.Iirl -shaped.     See  Leaf. 

AWN.    See  Crista. 

AXE-STONE.  A  species  of  nephrite,  and  a  sub- 
species of  jade,  from  which  it  (lifters  in  not  being  of  so 
light  a  green,  and  in  having  a  somewhat  slaty  texture. 

[The  fracture  of  this  mineral  is  more  or  less  splintery 
and  glimmering.  The  structure  of  large  specimens  is 
a  little  slaty.  Its  hardness  is  less  than  that  of  nephrite  ; 
it  is  more  easily  broken,  and  often  falls  into  tabular 
fragments.  It  is  usually  translucent,  sometimes  at 
the  edges  only.  Its  colour  varies  from  a  dark  or  leek 
»reen,  to  grass  and  olive  green,  or  even  greenish  gray 
It  occurs  amorphous,  sometimes  in  rolled  fragments. 

It  is  less  easily  fusible  than  nephrite  or  Seussurite, 
and  melts  with  erlerverscence  into  a  black  enamel 
It  often  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  serpentine 
This  mineral  has  been  found  chiefly  in  South  America, 
Xew  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  the  South  sea.  It 
receives  a  tolerable  polish ;  and  is  employed  by  the 
natives  of  the  aforesaid  islands  for  making  hatchets, 
and  other  instruments;  and  hence  its  name. — Clcav 
Min.     A.] 

AXILLA.  (Axilla,  a.  f.  Atzil,  Heb.  Scaliger 
deduces  it  from  ago,  to  act ;  in  this  maimer.  ago,  axo 
axa,  amla,  axilla.)  1.  In  anatomy,  the  cavity  under 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  called  trie  arm  pit. 

2.  In  botany,  the  angle  formed  by  the  branch  and 
stem  of  a  plant,  or  by  the  leaf  with  either. 

AXILLARIS.  (From  axilla,  the  arm-pit.)  Axillary. 
1.  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  axilla,  or  arm  pit. 

2.  In  botan  v.  leaves.  &c.  are  said  to  be  axillary  which 
proceed  from  the  angles  formed  by  the  stem  and 
branch. 

AXILLARIS.     See  Axillary. 

Axillaris  gemma.  Axillary  gem.  Thegemwhich 
comes  out  of  the  axilla  of  a  plant.  It  is  this  which 
bears  the  fruit. 

AXILLARY.  (Axillaris;  from  axilla,  the  arm- 
pit.)    Of  or  belonging  to  the  axilla,  or  arm-pit. 

Axillary  arteries.  Arteria  uxillares.  The  ax 
illary  arteries  arc  continuations  of  the  snbclavians, 
and  give  off,  each  of  them,  in  the  axilla,  four  mam- 
mary arteries,  the  subscapular,  and  the  posteiior  and 
anterior  circumflex  arteries,  which  ramify  about  the 
joint. 

Axillary  nerves.  Jfrrvis  axillares.  Articular 
nerve.  A  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  some- 
times of  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  outwards  and  back- 
wards, around  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  is  losl  in 
the  muscles  of  the  scapula. 

Axillary  veins.  Vcrim  axillares.  The  axillary 
veins  receive  the  blood  fiom  the  veins  of  ihe  arm,  and 
evacuate  it  into  the  subclavian  vein. 

AX1NITE.  Thumcrstone.  A  massive  or  crystal- 
lized mineral,  the  crystals  of  which  resemble  an  axe 
in  the  form  and  sharpness  of  their  edges.  It  is  found 
in  beds  at  Thum,  in  Saxonv,  and  in  Cornwall. 

[This  mineral  is  sometimes  in  tabular  masses,  but 
most  commonly  in  crystals,  which  are  easily  recog- 
nised.    The  general  form  of  these  crystals  is  a  very 
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e<61ique  rosnb,  or  rather  four-sided  prism,  so  flattened, 
that  some  of  its  edges  become  thin  and  sharp,  like  the 
edge  of  an  axe.  The  primitive  form  is  a  tour-sided 
prism,  whose  bases  are  parallelograms  with  angles  of 
101°  30'  and  78°  30'.  The  integrant  particles  are  oblique 
triangular  prisms.  M.  Haiiy  has  described  five  second- 
ary forms. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  easily  melts  with  ebullition, 
into  a  dark  gray  enamel,  which  with  borax  becomes 
olive  green.  It  contains,  according  to  Vauquelin,  silex 
44,  ahunine  18,  lime  19,  iron  14,  manganese  4,=!J9. 

Axinite  is  a  rare  mineral.  It  is  found  in  primitive 
rocks,  more  particularly  in  fissures  or  veins  which 
traverse  them.  In  Dauphiny,  it  is  associated  with 
quartz,  feldspar,  epidote,  and  asbestus.  In  the  Pyre- 
nees with  quartz  and  limestone.  In  Norway,  near 
Arendal,  with  feldspar  and  epidote;  and  near  Kons- 
berg  it  exists  in  limestone  with  mica,  quartz,  &c.  It 
occurs  in  lamellar  masses  near  Thurn  in  Saxony, 
whence  the  name  Thumerstone. — CI.  Min.    A.] 

A'XIS.  (From  ago,  to  act.)  The  second  vertebra. 
See  Denlatus. 

AXU'NCIA.  (Axungia,  m.  f. ;  from  axis,  an  axle- 
tree,  and  unguo,  to  anoint.)    Hog's  lard. 

Axunuia  curata.    Purified  hog's  lard. 

Axungi.v  de  mummia.    Marrow. 

A'zac.     (Arabian.)     Gum  ammoniac. 

Aza'gor.     Verdigris. 

AZALjEA.  (From  aJaAeoj,  dry,  from  its  growing 
in  a  dry  soil.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmeaii  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Azalea  pontica.    The  Pontic  azalea. 

Azamar.     Native  cinnabar.    Vermilion. 

Az^d.     A  fine  kind  of  camphire. 

AZO'l  ^.  (From  a,  priv.  and  gou,  to  live ;  because 
it  JS  unfit  for   -aspiration.)     Azot.     See  Nitrogen. 
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.  \     The  chloride  of  azote. 
v  of.     See  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  deutoxyde  of.     Se>;  Nitrogen 

Azote,  gaseous  oxyde  of.     See  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  iodide  of.    See  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  protoxyde  of.     See  Nitrogen. 

A'zoth.    An  imaginary  universal  remedy 

A'zob.     Alum. 

Azurestone.     See  Lapis  lazuli. 

Azure  spar,  prismatic.    See  Azurite 

AZURITE.  Prismatic  azure  spar.  Lazulite  ol 
Werner.  A  mineral  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  composed 
of  alumina,  magnesia,  silica,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  lime. 
It  occurs  in  Vorau,  in  Stiria,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Salzburg. 

Azu'uium.  Quicksilver,  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac. 

A'zyges.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ijiiyos,  a  yoke.)  The 
os  sphenoides  was  so  called,  because  it  has  no  lellow. 

AZYGOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  £vyoj,  a  yoke  ;  be- 
cause it  has  no  fellow.)  Several  single  muscles,  veins, 
bones,  &x.  are  so  called. 

Azygos  processus.    A  process  of  the  os  sphenoides. 

Azygos  uvul.t;.  A  muscle  of  the  uvula.  Palato 
slaphilinus  of  Douglas.  Slaphilinus,  or  F.pistapki 
Unas  of  VVinslow.  It  arises  at  one  extremity  of  the 
suture  which  "joins  the  palate  bones,  runs  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  resembling  an 
earth-worm,  and  adhering  to  the  tendons  of  the  cir 
cumflexi.  It  is  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  Its 
use  is  to  raise  the  uvula  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
to  shorten  it. 

Azygos  vena.  Azygos  vein.  Vena  sine  pari. 
This  vein  is  situated  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
upon  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  It  receives  the  blood  from 
the  vertebral,  intercostal,  bronchial,  pericardiac,  and 
diaphragmatic  veins,  and  evaciAtes  it  into  the  vena 
cava  superior. 
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"»  ABUZICA'RIUS.  (KaSoviiKapioc  ;  ''om  (SaSa^ot, 
JLm  to  speak  inarticulately.)  The  incubim,  or  night- 
mare :  so  called,  because,  in  it,  the  person  is  apt  to  make 
an  inarticulate  or  confused  noise. 

DACCA.  (Bacca,  a\.  f.,  a  berry.)  A  pulpy  peri- 
carpiuin,  or  seed-vessel,  enclosing  several  naked  seeds, 
connected  by  a  slender  membrane,  and  dispersed 
through  the  pulp.    It  is  distinguished  by  its  figure  into, 

1.  Bacca  rotunda,  round;  as  in  Ribes  rubrum,  the 
currant,  and  G rossularia,  the  gooseberry. 

2.  Dacca  oblonga,  oblong;  as  in  Barbaria  vulgaris, 
common  barberry. 

3.  Bacca  dicocca,  double,  as  in  Jasminum. 

4.  Bacca  recutita,  circumcised  like  the  prominent 
glane  penis,  wi'.iiout  the  prepuce;  as  in  Taxus 
baccala. 

From  the  substances  it  is  denominated, 

1.  Bacca  succosa,  juicy  ;  as  in  Ribes  rubrum. 

2.  Bacca  corticosa,  covered  with  a  hard  bark  ;  as  in 
Garcinia  mnngostana. 

3.  Bacca  exsicca,  dry  ;  as  in  Hcdera  helix. 
From  the  number  of  loculaments  into, 

1.  Bacca  unilocularis,  with  one ;  as  in  the  Aetata 
and  ( 'actus. 

2.  Bacca  bilocularis,  with  two ;  as  in  Loniccra. 

3.  Bacca  trilocularis,  with  three  ;  as  in  Asparagus 
and  Buscus. 

4.  Bacca  quadrihcularis,  with  four ;  as  Cai-is  qua- 
iii  -ifolia. 

ft.  Bacca  quinquclocularis,  with  five ;  as  in  Mc- 
tastoma. 

li.  Bacca  multilocularis,  with  many;  as  in 
Nymphma. 

From  the  number  of  the  seeds  into, 

1.  Bacca  monospcrma,  with  one  onlyj  as  in  Daphne, 

I'isri/m,  and  Viburnum. 

2.  Bacca  disperma,  with  two  seeds;  as  Barbarca 
vulgaris,  and  Coffca  arabica. 

a  trisperma,  with  three;  as  in  Sambucus, 
and  Junipens. 
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4.  Bacca  quadrisperma,  with  four;  as  in  Ligus 
trum,  and  Ilex. 

5.  Bacca.  polyspermia,  with  many  seeds;  as  in  Ar 
butus  unedo,  Ribes,  and  Gardenia. 

The  Bacca  is  also  distinguished  into  simple  and 
compound,  when  it  is  composed  of  several  berries, 
which  are  called  acini;  as  in  Itubus  fruticosus. 

Bacca  bermudensis.  The  Bermuda  berry.  See 
SajiinJus  sapanaria. 

Bacca  jonipeju.  The  juniper  berry.  SeeJunipc- 
nts  communis. 

Bacca  lacri.  The  laurel  berry.  See  Lauras 
nobilis. 

BAfCA  monspemensis.     See  /Hi/fa  dyscntcrica. 

Bacca  norlandica.  The  shrubby  strawberry. 
See  lii.bus  arrticus. 

Bacca  piscatoria.  So  named  because  fish  are 
caught  with  them.     See  Mcnispermum  cocciilus. 

Bacca'lia.  (From  baccharum  copia,  because  it 
abounds  in  berries.)  The  bay,  or  laurel-tree.  See 
Laurus  nobilis, 

BA'CCHARIS.  (From  bacchus,  wine;  from  its 
fragrance  resembling  that  liquor.)  See  Inula  dysen- 
terica. 

BACCIFERUS.  (From  bacca,  a  berry,  and  fcro, 
to  bear.)     Berry  bearing. 

Bac(ifkr.<e  plant.e.  Plants  are  so  called  which 
have  a  berry  or  pulpy  pericarpium. 

BACCHIA.  (From  bacchus.  wine  j  because  it  ge- 
nerally proceeds  from  hard  drinking  and  intemper- 
ance.) A  name  given  bv  Linnaeus  to  the  pimpled 
Rice,  which  results  from  free  living. 

BACCILLUM.     A  little  berry. 

BACC1US,  Andrew,  a  native  of  Ancona,  practised 
medicine  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
and  became  physician  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  He  appears 
to  have  had  great  industry  and  learning  from  his  nu- 
merous publications;  of  which  the  chief,  "  De  Ther- 
nris,"  gives  an  extensive  examination  of  natural 
ivati  is 
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Ba'cculi.  1  Is  used,  by  some  writers,  for  a  parti- 
Mi»r  Kind  of  lozenges,  shaped  into  little  short  roils. 

2.  Hildauus  likewise  uses  it  lor  an  instrument  in 
surgery. 

Backer's  Fills.  Pdults  tonicas  Bacheri.  A  cele- 
brated medicine  in  France,  employed  for  the  cure  of 
dropsies.  Their  principal  ingredient  is  the  extract  of 
melampodium,  or  black  hellebore. 

Ba'coba.     The  Banana. 

BACTISHUA,  Gborqb,  was  a  celebrated  physician 
ofChorasan,  distinguished  also  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments. He  was  successful  in  curing  the  reigning  ca- 
liph of  a  complaint  of  the  stomach,  which  brought  him 
into  great  honour;  he  translated  several  of  the  ancient 
medical  authors  into  the  Arabian  language;  and 
many  of  his  observations  are  recorded  by  Rhazes  and 
other  succeeding  physicians.  His  son,  Gabriel,  was 
in  equal  estimation  with  the  famous  Ilarouu  Al  Baa- 
chid,  whom  he  cured  of  apoplexy  by  blood-letting,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  physicians. 

Badia'oa.  A  kind  of  sponge  usually  sold  in  Russia, 
the  powder  of  which  is  said  to  take  away  the  livid 
marks  of  blows  and  bruises  within  a  few  hours.  It  is 
only  described  by  Bauxbaum,  and  its  nature  is  not 
properly  understood. 

Badian  semen.  The  seed  of  a  tree  which  git  ws  in 
China,  and  smells  like  aniseed.  The  Chinese,  and 
Dutch,  in  imitation  of  them,  sometimes  use  the  bi  dian 
o  sive  their  tea  an  aromatic  taste. 

Ram  za  aqi-a.     See  Balk  icatcrs. 

Uaduanvm  scmrn.    Indian  aniseed. 

Badu'cca.  The  Indian  name  for  a  species  of  ctp- 
paris. 

Ba'dzcher.    An  antidote. 

15  eos.  Bjioj.  In  Hippocrates  it  means  ftw;  but 
in  P.  .-Egineta,  it  is  an  epithet  for  a  poultice. 

BAGLIVI,  George,  born  at  Ragusa  in  16C8,  after 
graduating  at  Padua,  and  improving  himself  greatly  by 
travelling  throughout  Italy,  was  made  professor  of 
and  anatomy  at  Rome.  In  1G96,  he  pub- 
lished an  excellent  work  on  the  practice  of  physic, 
condemning  the  exclusive  attachment  to  theory,  and 
earnestly  recommending  the  Hippocratic  method  of 
observation;  which,  he  maintained,  assisted  by  the 
modern  improvements  in  anatomy  and  physiology, 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  medicine. 
He  has  left  also  several  other  tracts,  though  he  died  at 
the  early  aire  of  thirty-eight. 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS.  A  saline  mineral  spring, 
near  Clerkenwell,  in  London,  resembling  the  Epsom 
water.  In  most  constitutions,  three  half-pints  is  con- 
udered  a  full  dose  for  purging. 

BA'G.VIO.  (From  bag-no,  Italian.)  A  bathing  or 
sweating-house. 

Ba'hei  coyolm.  Ray  takes  it  to  be  the  .Ircca,  or 
Fanfet. 

Ba'hel  sciillli.  An  Indian  tree.  See  Genista 
spinosa  •nilica. 

Bauobal.    See  Aiansonia. 

Baikali  ie.    The  asbestiform  species  of  trcmolite. 

[It  is  a  variety  of  tremolite  which  Roman  named 
Baikalite,  because  it  was  first  found  near  lake  Baikal 
in  Siberia,  in  foliated  limestone. — In  Chinese  Tartary 
it  occurs  in  dolomite. 

It  is  found  in  groups  of  acicular'prisms,  sometimes 
very  long,  and  sometimes  radiating  from  a  centre,  lis 
colour  is  greenish,  often  with  a  shade  of  yellow;  and 
its  lustre  sometimes  silky.  According  to  Kirwan,  its 
spec,  grav  is  only  2  2(1,  and  it  melts  into  a  dark  green 
glass.  It  contains  silex  44,  lime  20,  magnesia  30,  oxyde 
of  iron  G.— See  CI.  Min.    A] 

BAILLIE,  Matthew,  horn  in  Scotland,  in  the  year 
flQO.  His  mother  was  sister  of  the  two  celebrated 
Hunters,  Dr.  William  and  Mr.  John  ;  his  father,  a  cler- 
gyman. In  'he  early  part  of  his  education  he  enjoyed 
great  ad  /antages.  After  studying  at  Glasgow,  where 
his  father  was  Professor  of  Divinity,  he  was  sent  to 
one  of  the  exhibitions  of  that  university  at  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  physic,  by 
which  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  London,  and  was  soon  after  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  At  an  early  period  he  came  to 
London  and  was  an  inmate  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  at  that  time  lecturing  to  a  numerous 
clans  of  pupils,  and  who  had  the  superintendence  of  hie 
education.  After  demonstrating  in  the 
room  with  the  celebrated  and  learned  Mr.  Cruick- 
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shanks,  he  became,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  ioml 
lecturer  with  him.  and  continued  to  lecture  until  17'J'J 

Dr.  Baillie'a  practice  as  a  physician  whs  for  several 
years  extremely  small,  and  he  often  complained  of  the 
little  he  had  to  do;  indeed,  at  one  time,  ho  thought  of 
leaving  the  metropolis.  In  the  year  1787,  he  was 
elected  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital;  and  h" 
now  began  to  tied  his  practice  increase.  About  this 
period  he  married. 

Dr.  Denraan,  the  celebrated  accoucheur  of  the  Hay. 
had  t*\  o  daughters  ;  Mr.  Croft,  afterward  Sir  Richard. 
married  one,   Dr.  Baillie,  the  other.     The  confidence 
which  the  two  first  obtained  in  the  higher  i 
society,  was  great  and  extensive;  and  they  loi 
portunity  of  requiring  the  opinion  and  attein 
their  relation.      Dr.    llaillie's   pupils    had    now  gone 

yearly  to  every  part  of  England,  and  the  Indies,  and 
were  noi  merely  enforcing  the  principles  and  i 

of  their  master,  Whose  lectures  they  had  heard  deli- 
vered with  such  lucid  order,  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, as  to  convey  information  in  the  most  simple 
and  intelligible  manner;  but  were  sending  their  pa 
tienta  from  the  mosl  distant  parts  to  profit  by  his  advice 
and  experience.  Two  other  circumstances  soon  oc- 
curred, which  at  once  placed  Dr.  Baillie  in  a  practice 
before  unheard  of.  His  uncle's,  ami  his  own  great 
friend.  Dr.  Pitcairn,  who  was  in  great  practice,  was. 
from  ill  health,  obliged  to  leave  England  for  a  more 
temperate  climate,  and  he  previously  introduced  him 
to  all  his  patients;  and  Dr.  Warren,  who  had  enjoyed 
tke  greater  part  of  the  practice  of  the  nobility,  was 
suddenly  cut  oil.  There  was  no  practitioner  left 
'.vhose  opportunities  had  fitted  him  to  take  the  lead, 
and  thus  a  field  was  opened  lor  aspiring  genius,  aid 
lity,  skill,  and  perseverance,  which  Dr.  Baillie  soon 
occupied,  and  from  which  he  reaped  an  abundant  liar 
vest  lor  more  than  twenty  years. 

Before  he  discontinued  his  lectures  in  179D,  he  pub- 
lished an  octavo  volume,  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  in 
which  is  compressed  more  accurate  and  more  useful 
information  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  elaborate  works 
of  Bonetus,  Morgagni,  and  Lieutaud.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  work,  consisting  of  a  series  of  splen- 
did engravings  to  illustrate  Morbid  Anatomy.  He  alio 
gave  a  description  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  many  im 
|K>rtant  contributions  to  the  transactions  and  medical 
collections  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Baillie  presented  his  collection  of  specimens  of 
morbid  parts  to  the  college  of  physicians,  with  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  expended  in  keeping  them  in  order. 

The  professional  and  moral  character  of  this  greal 
physician  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  To  his 
brethren,  among  whom  he  might,  from  his  extensive 
a;cl  peculiar  practice,  have  exercised  a  high  and  re- 
served deportment,  he  was  humble,  attentive,  commu- 
nicative, and  kind;  and  he  never  permitted  the 
caprice  of  a  patient  or  friends  to  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of,  or  injure  a  practitioner,  when  unjustly 
censured. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  practice,  he  displayed  a  discri- 
minating  and  profound  knowledge;  happy  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  cause  of  symptoms,  he  distinguished 
rom  those  with  which  they  might  have  been 
confounded,  and  pointed  out  their  probable  progress 
and  termination  ;  and  in  delivering  his  opinion,  he 
himself  with  clearness,  decision,  and  candour 

His  moral  character  was  adorned  by  the  strictest 
virtues,  and  amplest  charities.  He  died  in  the  year 
1823,  in  the  sixty  third  year  of  llis  age,  from  a  gradual 
decay  of  the  powers  of  nature,  continuing  to  practise 
until  about  a  year  before  his  death,  leaving  a  wife,  a 
son,  a  daughter,  and  a  sister,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  Who 
has  acquired  a  degree  of  eminence  surpassed  by  none 
of  her  sex  in  any  ape.  A  few  of  his  private  pro 
fessional  friends  have  directed  a  simple  tablet  and 
bust  from  the  chisel  of  Chantry,  to  be  placed  in  West 
niinster  Abbey,  to  perpetuate  his  high  and  honourable 
professional  character,  and  his  many  private  virtues. 

BAILLOU,  GimXATJMK  he,  commonly  called  Jlul- 
lunius,  was  born  in  1538  at  Paris,  where  he  graduated, 
and  attained  considerable  eminence.  He  was  very 
active  in  the  contest  .or  precedence  between  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  which  was  at  length  decided  in 
favour  of  the  former.  His  writings  are  numerous, 
though  not  now  much  esteemed ;  but  he  appears  to 
hav<   fee,,  the  first,  who  properly  discriminated  be 

tween  gout  anil  rheumatism. 
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Bala.    The  plaintaiB-Brt! 

BALvKNA.  (BaXaiva,  ftctaJSaAkv,  to  cast,  from 
Its  power  in  casting  up  wai.T  )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  animals.    Class,  Mammalia ;  Order,  Cete. 

[Bal.icna  mysticetus.  The  systematic  and  Lin- 
Bsan  name  tor  the  common  or  right  whale,  which  is 
pursued  in  the  icy  and  Greenland  seas,  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  supplying,  when  taken, 
blubher  and  whalebone.  The  blubber  is  the  tat  cm 
from  the  body  of  the  whale,  and  being  afterward 
tried,  produces  common  whale  or  lamp  oil.  The 
whalebone  is  a  horny  substance  projeciing  from  the 
jaws,  and  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  bone.  The 
ends  are  split  into  numerous  fibres,  and  the  animal 
uses  them  as  a  filtering  machine.  The  right-whale 
lives  upon  the  small  worms  and  molluscous  animals 
which  abound  in  the  ocean.  When  rt  feeds,  it  opens 
the  mouth,  and  swims  forward,  and  when  it  lias  col- 
lected a  iarge  quantity  of  these  vermes,  the  mouth  is 
closed,  and  the  water  is  forced  through  the  fibrous  ends 
of  the  whalebone,  while  the  small  animals  are  re- 
tained within  and  swallowed. — SeeScoresby'sJfortk. 
Whale  Fishery.     A.] 

Bal.gna  MACROCEr-HALA.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  species  of  whale. 

[This  is  the  caclwlet  or  large-headed  whale,  the  true 
spermaceti-whale,  principally  taken  in  the  Tacific 
ocean.  It  is  called  macroccpbalus,  from  pa/cpos,  large, 
and  K£<ba\ri,  the  head,  because  the  head  constitutes 
two-thirds  of  the  animal.  The  blubber  or  fat  ia  strip- 
ped off  this  as  it  is  from  the  right-whale,  and  affords 
abundant  oil.  There  is  however  a  cavity  in  the  skull 
of  the  marcrocephalus  containing  a  large  quantity  ot 
pure  oil  called  head-matter,  which  affords  the  best  of 
spermaceti.  In  the  natural  state  it  is  so  liquid  that  it 
can  be  dipped  out  with  a  bucket.  A.] 
Balais  ruby.     See  Spmelle. 

BALANCE.  "The  beginning  and  end  of  every 
exact  chemical  process  consists  in  weighing.  With 
imperfect  instruments  this  operation  will  be  tedious 
and  inaccurate ;  but  with  a  good  balance,  the  result 
will  be  satisfactory ;  and  much  time,  which  is  so  pre- 
cious in  experimental  researches,  will  be  saved. 

The  balance  is  a  lever,  the  axis  ol  motion  ot  which 
is  formed  with  an  edge  like  that  of  a  knife;  and  the 
two  dishes  at  iis  extremities  are  hung  upon  edges  oi 
the  same  kind.  These  edges  are  first  made  sharp, 
and  then  rounded  with  a  line  heap,  or  a  piece  of  buff 
leather.  The  excellence  of  the  instrument  depends. 
in  a  "real  measure,  on  the  regular  form  of  this  rounded 
part."  When  the  lever  is  considered  as  a  mere  line, 
the  two  outer  edges  are  called  points  of  suspension, 
and  the  inner  the  fulcrum.  The  points  of  suspension 
are  supposed  to  be  at  equal  distances  from  the  fulcrum, 
and  to  be  pressed  with  equal  weights  when  loaded. 

1  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  beam,  and  the  three  edges  lie  all  in  the  same 
right  line,  the  balance  will  have  no  tendency  to  one 
position  more  than  another,  but  will  rest  in  any  posi- 
tion it  may  be  placed  in,  whether  the  scales  be  on  or 
off,  empty  or  loaded.  ,       ,       , 

2.  if  the  centre  of  gravity  oi  the  beam,  when  level, 
be  immediately  above  the  fulcrum,  it  will  overset  by 
the  smallest  action ;  that  is,  the  end  which  is  lowest 
will  descend  :  and  it  will  do  this  with  more  swiftness, 
the  higher  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  less  the  points 
of  suspension  are  loaded.  . 

3  But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  be  imme- 
diately below  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  will  not  rest  in 
any  position  but  when  level;  and,  if  disturbed  tromthis 
nosition,  and  then  left  at  liberty,  it  will  vibrate,  and 
at  last  come  to  rest  on  the  level.  Its  vibrations  will 
be  quicker,  and  its  horizontal  tendency  stronger,  the 
lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  less  the  weights 
upon  the  points  of  suspension.      

4  If  the  fulcrum  be  below  the  line  joining  the 
points  of  suspension,  and  these  be  loaded,  the  beam 
Will  oveiset,  unless  prevented  by  the  weight  of  the 
beam  tendin"  to  produce  a  horizontal  position.  In 
this  last  case,"  small  weights  will  equilibrate ;  a  certain 
exact  weight  will  rest  in  any  position  of  the  beam  ; 
and  all  gieater  weights  will  cause  the  beam  to  overset. 
Many  scales  arc  often  made  tins  way,  and  will  over- 
set with  any  considerable  load.    

'     5.  If  the  fulcrum  he  above  the  line  joining  the  points 
of  suspension,  the  beam  will  come  to  the  horizontal 
position,  unless  prevented  by  its  own  weight.    It  the 
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centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  b.;  nearly  in  the  fulcrum. 
all  the  vibrations  of  the  loaded  beam  will  he  marie  in 
tim«s  neatly  equal,  unless  the  weights  be  very  small, 
when  they  will  be  slower.  The  vibrations  of  balances 
are  quicker,  and  the  horizontal  tendency  stronger,  the 
higher  the  fulcrum. 

6  If  the  arms  of  a  balance  be  unequal,  the  weights 
in  equipoise  will  be  unequal  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  a  severe  check  upon  a  woikman  to  keep  the  arm3 
equal,  while  he  is  making  the  other  adjustments  in  a 
strong  and  inflexible  beam.  . 

7.  The  equality  of  the  arms  of  a  balance  is  or  use, 
in  scientific  pursuits,  chiefly  in  making  weights  by 
bisection.  A  balance  with  unequal  arms  will  wegn 
as  accurately  as  another  of  the  same  workmanship 
with  equal  arms,  provided  the  standard  weight  itself 
be  first  counterpoised,  then  taken  out  of  the  scale,  anu 
the  thing  to  be  weighed  be  put  into  the  scale,  and  ad- 
justed against  the  counterpoise  ;  or  when  proportional 
quantities  only  are  considered,  as  in  chemical  and  in 
other  philosophical  experiments,  the  bodies  and  pro- 
ducts under  examination  may  be  weighed  against  the 
weights,  taking  care  always  to  put  the  weights  into 
the  same  scale.  For  then,  though  the  bodies  may  no! 
be  really  equal  to  the  weights,  yet  their  proportions 
among  e'ach  other  may  be  the  same  as  it"  they  had  been 
accuiately  so. 

8.  But  though  the  quality  of  the  arms  may  be  well 
dispensed  with,  vet  it  is  indispensably  necessary  thai 
their  relative  lengths,  whatever  they  may  be,  should 
continue  invariable.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary, 
either  that  the  three  edges  be  all  truly  parallel,  or  that 
the  points  of  suspension  and  support  should  he  always 
in  the  same  part  of  the  edge.    This  last  requisite  is 

|  the  most  easily  obtained. 

The  balances  made  in  London  are  usually  construct 
ed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bearing  parts  form 
notches  in  the  other  parts  of  the  edges ;  so  that  the 
scales  being  set  to  vibrate,  all  the  parts  naturally  tail 
into  the  same  bearing.  The  balances  made  in  the 
country  have  the  fulcrum  edge  straight,  and  confined 
to  one  constant  bearing  by  two  side  plates.  Hut  the 
points  of  suspension  ore  referred  to  notches  in  til* 
edges,  like  the  London  balances.  The  balances  here 
mentioned,  which  come  from  the  country,  are  enclosed 
in  a  small  iron  japanned  box;  and  are  to  be  met  with 
at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ware-houses,  though  less 
frequently  than  some  years  ago:  because  a  pocket 
contrivance  for  weighing  guineas' and  half-guineas  ha  • 
got  possession  of  the  market.  They  are.  in  general 
well  made  and  adjusted,  turn  with  the  twentieth  of 
amain  when  emptv,  and  will  sensibly  show  the  tenth 
of  a  gain,  with  an  ounce  in  each  scale  Their  prici 
is  from  live  shillings  to  half  a  guinea  ;  but  those  whirr 
are  under  seven  shillings,  have  not  their  edges  ha  d 
ened,  and  consequently  are  not  durable.  This  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  purchaser,  by  passing  the  point 
of  a  penknife  across  the  small  piece  which  goes  through 
one  of  the  end  boxes:  if  it  make  any  mark  or  impres- 
sion, the  part  is  soft. 

9.  If  a  beam  be  adjusted  so  as  to  have  no  tendency 
to  any  one  position,  and  the  scales  be  equally  loaded, 
then,  if  a  small  weight  be  added  in  one  of  the  t 
that  balance  will  turn,  and  the  poinis  of  suspension 
will  move  with  an  accelerated  motion,  similar  to  that 
of  falling  bodies,  but  as  much  slower,  in  proportion, 
very  nearly,  as  the  added  weight  is  less  than  the  whole 
weight  borne  by  the  fulcrum. 

Hi.  The  stronger  the  tendency  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion in  any  balance,  or  the  quicker  its  vibrations,  the 
greater  additional  weight  will  be  required  to  cause 
it  to  turn,  or  incline  to  any  given  angle.  No  balance, 
thprefnrp   rnn  turn   sn  nnirk   ns  thp  motion   dedurrii. 


iv    w   linn,  hi  iiiuiMi'  Kiiiiiv  giveu  augic      i^u  uaiuiiir, 

therefore,  can  turn  so  quick  as  the  motion  deduced. 
Such  a  balance  as  is  there  described,  if  it  were  to  turn 

with  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  weight,  would 
move  at  quickest  ten  thousand  times  slower  than  fall 
ing  bodies;  that  is,  the  dish  containing  the  weigh! 
instead  of  falling  through  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  of 
time,  would  tall  through  only  two  hundred  parts  of  an 
inch,  and  it  would  require  four  seconds  to  move  through 
one-third  part  ol  an  inch;  consequently  all  accurate 
weighing  must  be  slow.  If  the  indices  of  two  balances 
I)-'  of  equal  lengths,  that  index  which  is  connected 
with  the  shorter  balance  will  move  proportionally 
quicker  than  the  other.  Long  beams  are  the  most  in 
request, because  they  are  thought  to  have  less  friction; 
this  is   doubtful,    but   the   quicker   angular    motion, 
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fcre&ter  strength,  and  less  w  sight  of  a  short  balarwrc,  I  nn  operator  should  buy  to  effect  liis  purpc* 


*re  certainly  advantages, 

11.  Very  delicate  balances  are  not  only  useful  in 
nice  experiments,  but  ure  likewise  much  more  expe- 
ditious than  others  in  common  weighing,  it  a  pair  of 
scales  with  a  certain  load  be  barely  sensible  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain,  it  will  require  a  considerable  time  to 
iscertain  the  weight  to  that  degree  Of  accuracy,  because 
the  turn  must  be  observed  several  times  over,  and  is 
very  small.  But  if  no  greater  accuracy  were  required, 
and  scales  were  used  which  would  turn  with  I  he 
hundredth  of  a  grain,  a  tenth  of  a  grain,  more  or  less, 
would  make  so  great  a  difference  in  the  turn,  that  it 
would  be  seen  immediately. 

12.  If  a  balance  be  found  to  turn  with  a  certain 
addition,  and  is  not  moved  by  any  smaller  weight,  a 
greater  sensibility  may  be  given  to  that  balance,  by 
producing  a  tremulous  motion  in  its  parts.  Thus,  it' 
the  edge  of  a  blunt  saw,  a  tile,  or  other  similar  instru- 
ment, be  drawn  along  any  part  of  the  case  or  support 
«t'  a  balance,  it  will  produce  a  jarrini;,  which  will 
luninish  the  friction  on  the  moving  parts  so  much, 
that  the  turn  will  be  evident  with  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  o(  the  addition  that  would  else  have  been  re- 


ought  to  inquire  ufter,  but  the  most  convenient  numbet 

Wining  his  impiiries  with  act  U 
dition.     The  error  of  adjustment  is  the  Icasl  possibli  . 
when  only  one  Weight  is  in  the  scale;  that : 
weight  oi  five  grains  1-  twice  us  likely  to  be  true,  a« 
two  weights,  one  or  three,  and  the  other  of  two 

grains,  put  into  Hie  dish  h>  supply  the  place  of  the  sin 
lie  five;  because  each  of  these  last  has  its  own 
biUty  of  error  in  adjustment. 
sistent  with  convenience  to  provides  single  weignt,aa 

it  would  be  to  have  a  •  ,   for  c  ..Ty  num- 

ber;  and  as  we  have  nine  chara  ters,  which 
rotation,  to  express  higher  values  accordit  - 
position,  it  will  be  found  vei  y  boi  \  iceable  to  make  the 
Bet  of  weights  correspond  with  our  nun 
Tilis  directs  us  to  the  set  (if  weights  . 
grains,  doOg.  800  g.  700g.  600  g.  SOOg.  400g.  3  I 
100  g.  M)  g.  en  g.  70  g.  60  g.  .r>0  s.  40  g.  30g    Og    10  { 
'.»  g.  8  g.  7  g.  6  g.  5  t;.  -I  l'.  :!  g.  2  g.  I  g.  0  10  g.8  10  g. 
7-10  g.   G-lflg.    5-10  g.   4-10  g.  :t-10g.    2-10g.     1-10* 
9-100  g.    8-100  g.    7-100  g.    (i-lOOg.    5-100  g.     1100;.'. 

5-100 g.  3-100 g.  l-ioo  g.    With  thesothe  ph 

will  always  have  the  same  number  of  wei 


quired.     In   this  way,  a  beam  which  would  barely    scales  as  there  arc  figures  in  the  nut 


turn  by  the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  will  turn  ' 
with  one-thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  a  grain. 

13.  A  balance,  the  liorizontal  tendency  of  which 
depends  only  on  its  own  weight,  will  turn  with  the 
same  addition,  whatever  may  be  the  load ;  except  so 
far  as  a  greater  load  will  produce  a  greater  friction. 

14.  But  a  balance,  ttie  horizontal  tendency  of  which 
depends  only  on  the  elevation  of  the  fulcrum,  will  be 
less  sensible  the  greater  the  load;  and  the  addition 
requisite  to  produce  an  equal  turn  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  load  itself. 

15.  la  order  to  regulate  the  horizontal  tendency  ih 
some  beams,  the  fulcrum  is  placed  below  the  points 
of  suspension,  and  a  sliding  weight  is  put  upon  the 
cock  or  index,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  be  raised  or  depressed.  This  is  a  useful  con- 
trivance. 

16.  Weights  are  made  by  a  subdivision  of  a  standard 
weight.  If  the  weight  be  continually  halved,  it  will 
produce  the  common  pile,  which  is  the  smallest  num- 
ber for  weighing  between  its  extremes,  without  placing 

ighlin  the  scale  with  tiie  body  under  examina- 
tion. Granulated  lead  is  a  very  convenient  substance 
to  be  used  in  this  opert,'ion  of  halving,  which,  how- 
ever, is  very  tedious.  The  readiest  way  to  subdivide 
small  weights,  consists  in  weighing  a  certain  quantity 
of  small  wrire,  and  afterward  cutting  it  into  such  parts, 
by  measure,  as  are  desired  ;  or  the  wire  may  be  wrap- 
j>ed  close  round  two  pins,  and  then  cut  asunder  with 
a  knife.  By  this  means  it  will  be  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  equal  lengths,  or  small  rings.  The  w  ire 
juglit  to  be  so  thin,  as  that  one  of  these  rings  may 
barely  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  beam.  If  any 
quantity  (as,  for  example,  a  grain)  of  these  rings  be 
weighed,  and  the  number  then  reckoned,  the  grain 
may  be  subdivided  in  any  proportion,  by  dividing  that 
number,  and  making  the  weights  equal  to  as  many  of 
the  rings  as  the  quotient  of  the  division  denotes.  Then, 
if  750  of  the  rings  amounted  to  a  grain,  and  it  were 
required  to  divide  the  grain  decimally,  downwards, 
'1-lOths  would  be  equal  to  675  rings,  8-lOths  would  be 
equal  to  600  rings,  7-10ths  to  525  rings,  &c.  Small 
weights  may  oe  made  of  thin  leaf  brass.  Jewellers' 
foil  is  a  good  material  for  weights  below  l-10th  of  a 
grain,  as  low  as  to  1  100th  of  a  grain;  and  all  lower 
quantities  may  be  either  estimated  by  the  position  of 
the  index,  or  shown  by  actually  counting  the  rings  of 
wire,  the  value  of  which  has  been  determined. 

17.  In  philosophical  experiments,  it  will  be  found 
very  convenient  to  admit  no  more  than  one  dimension 
of  weight.  The  grain  is  of  that  magnitude  as  to  de- 
serve the  preference.  With  regard  to  the  number  of 
tveights  the  chemists  ought  to  be  provided  with,  wri- 
ters have  differed  according  to  their  habits  and  views. 
Mathematicians  have  computed  the  least  possible 
number,  with  which  all  weights  within  certain  limits 
might  be  ascertained ;  but  their  determination  is  of 
little  use.  Because,  with  so  small  a  number,  it  must 
often  happen,  that  the  scales  will  be  heavily  loaded 
with  weights  on  each  side,  put  in  with  a  view  only  to 
determine  the  difference  between  tnem.  It  is  not  the 
least  possible  number  of  weights  which  it  s=  necessary 


the  weights  in  [.'rains.  Tims  742.5  grains  will  be 
weighed  by  the  w eights  700, 40, l„',  and  5-10ihs."—  Crc's 
Chemical  Dictionary. 

K.u.vm  mm  oleum.    Oil  of  the  ben-nut. 

Balahoca'stanum.  (Prom  (3a\avos,  a  nut,  and 
vii-uui .  a  chesinit ;  so  called  from  its  tuberous  root} 
The  earth-nut    See  Illinium  bultocastanum. 

BA'LANOS.      (From  (JoikXw,  to  cast;   I) 
sheds  its  fruit  upon  the  ground.)     lialunus.    1.  An 
acorn. 

2.  The  oak  tree.    See  Qucrcus  robur. 

3.  Theophrastus  uses  it  sometimes  to  express  any 
glandiferous  tree. 

4.  From  the  similitude  of  form,  this  word  is  used  to 
express  suppositories  and  pessaries,  fitAavc;  signify- 
in;:  a  nut. 

5.  A  name  of  the  glans  penis. 
Jiaias  rubii.    Fee  Spinett.  . 
BALAU'STIL'M.     (Prom  (Sahoc,  various,  and  avu>. 

to  dry;  so  called  from  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and 
its  becoming  soon  dry;  or  from  (iXa^avo),  to  germi- 
nate.) Balaustiu.  A  large  rose-like  flower,  of  a  red 
colour,  the  produce  of  the  plan!  from  which  we  obtain 
the  grannie     See  Punica  gran 

BALBUTIES.  (From  paSagto,  to  stammer;  or  from 
battel,  Heb.  to  stammer.)  A  defect  of  speech;  pio- 
perly,  that  so:t  of  Stammering  where  the  patient  some- 
times hesitates,  and  immediately  after,  speaks  precj 
piiately.    It  is  the  Psellismus  balbuliens  of  Cuilen. 

Bald:!:, 

Baldwin's  phosphorus.     Igaiti  ;1  nitrate  of  lime. 

BALISMUS.  (B<i,\A<<r,iM{ ;  from  (3a\\i£w,tripudu> 
ptdibus  plando.)  The  specific  name  of  a  (''.-ease  in 
Good's  genus  Synelonus  for  shaking;  palsy.  See  Chorea 
and  Tremor. 

BALI'STA.  (From  /?0XXw,  to  cast)  The  astragtj 
lus,  a  bone  of  the  foot,  was  formerly  called  os  balirta, 
because  the  ancienls  used  to  cast  it  from  their  slings.' 

BALLOON.  {Ballon,  or  balov,  French.)  1.  A 
large  glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  globe. 
For  certain  chemical  operations  balloons  are  made 
with  two  necks,  placed  opposite  to  each  other ;  one  tc 
receive  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  to  enter  the 
neck  of  a  second  balloon  :  this  apparatus  is  called  mfi- 
ladcd  balloons.  Their  use  is  to  increase  the  whole 
space  of  the  receiver,  because  any  number  of  these 
may  be  adjusted  to  each  other.  The  only  one  of  these 
vessels  which  is  generally  used,  is  a  small  oblong  bal- 
loon with  two  necks,  which  is  to  be  luted  to  the  retort, 
and  to  the  receiver,  or  great  balloon;  it  serves  to  re- 
move thia  receiver  from  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and 
to  hinder  it  from  being  too  much  heated. 

2.  A  spherical  bag  filled  with  a  gas  ot  a  small  ejMJ- 
cific  gravity,  or  with  heated  air,  by  the  buoyancy  of 
whir  h  it  is  raised  into  the  atmosphere. 

BALLOTE.     (From  /kXXw,  to  send  forth,  and  ov% 
wroc  the  ear ;  because  it  sends  forth  flowers  like  ears.) 
Ballola.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.      ( 
Didynamia  ;  Order,  Gymnospcrmia. 

Ballote  nigra.  Stinking  horchouncl.  A  r.ettle- 
like  plant,  used,  when  boiled,  by  the  country  peopli 
against  scurvy  and  cutaneous  eruptions. 
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CALM.    See  Melissa. 

Balm  uf  (Ulead.    Sec  Dracocepkalum. 

of  Mecca.    Bee  Ainyris  gileadensis. 
Balm,  Turkey.    See  Dracocepkalum. 

rEUM.     (Ualneum.ei.  n.  (3a\avuov,  abalh.) 
',  b  ill  or  bathing-house.    See  Bath. 

u  animale.    The  wrapping  any  part  of  an 
!  just  killed,  round  the  body,  or  a  limb. 
Balneum  ares*.    A  sand-bath  for  chemical  pur- 
Sue  Bath. 
Balneum  calidum.    A  hot-bath.    See  Bath. 
I  M  FRIGIDUM.     A  cold-bath.     See  Bath. 
.1  makle.     Balneum  maris.     A  warm-wa- 
tcrbath.    See  Bath. 

Balneum  meuicatum.  A  bath  impregnated  with 
drugs. 

Balneum  siccum.  Balneum  cincrcum.  A  dry 
bath,  either  with  ashes,  sand,  or  iron  filings. 
Balneum  sulphur-bum.  A  sulphurous;  uC»t!:. 
Balneum  TEPIDUM.  A  tepid  bath.  See  Bath. 
Balneum  vaPORIS.  A  vapour  bath. 
BA'LSAM.  (Balsamum;  from  baal  samen,  Ile- 
bri  w.'j  The  term  balsam  was  anciently  applied  to 
any  strong  scanted,  natural  vegetable  resin  of  about  the 
fluidity  of  treacle,  inflammable,  not  nwsciWe  with 
water,  without  addition,  and  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  many  medical  virtues.  All  the  turpentines,  the  Peru- 
vian balsam,  copaiba  balsam,  &c.  are  examples  of 
natural  balsams.  Besides,  many  medicines  com- 
pounded of  various  resins,  or  oils,  and  brought  to  this 
consistence,  obtained  the  name  of  balsam.  Latterly, 
however,  chemists  have  restricted  this  term  to  vegeta- 
ble juices,  either  liquid,  or  which  spontaneously  be- 
come concrete,  consisting  of  a  substance  of  a  resinous 
nature,  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  or  which  are 
capable  of  affording  benzoic  acid,  by  being  heated 
alone,  or  with  water.  They  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  dissolve  in  alkohol  and  lEther.  The  liquid 
balsams  are  copaiva,  opo-balsam,  Peru,  styrax,  Tolu  ; 
the  concrete  are  benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and  stcrax. 

Balsam  apple,  male.  The  fruit  of  the  claterium. 
See  Momordica  elaterium. 

Balsam,  artificial.  Compound  medicines  are  thus 
termed  which  are  made  of  a  balsamic  consistence  and 
fragrance.  They  arc  generally  composed  of  expressed 
or  ethereal  oils,  resins,  and  other  solid  bodies,  which 
give  them  the  consistence  of  butter.  The  basis,  or 
body  of  them,  is  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  fre- 
quently wax,  butter,  &c.  They  are  usually  tinged 
with  cinnabar  and  saffron. 

Balsam  of  Canada.    See  Pinus  Balsamca. 
Balsam,  Canary.     See  Dracoccphalum. 
Balsam  of  Copaiba.     See  Copaifcra  officinal.?. 
Balsam,  natural.     A   resin    which    lias    not    yet 
assumed  the  concrete  form,  but  still  continues  in  a 
fluid  state,  is  so  called,  as  common  turpentine,  oalsa- 
mum  copaiva,  peruvianum,  tolutamim,  &c. 

Balsam,  Peruvian.     See  Myroxylon  Pcruiferuin. 
Balsam  of  sulphur.    Sec  Balsamum  sv.lphv.ris. 
Balsam  of  Tola.    See  Toluif era  balsamum. 
Balsam,  Turkey.    See  Dracoccphalum. 
BALSAMATIO.      (From  balsamum,  a   balsam.) 
The  embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

Balsa' ME  A,  (From  balsamum,  balsam.)  The  balm 
of  Gilead  fir;  so  called  from  its  odour.  See  Pinus, 
lalsamea. 

Balsamel.t-.'on.      (From   balsamum,    balsam,    and 
iXatov,  oil.)     Balm  of  Gilead,  or  true  balsamum  Ju- 
rlaicum. 
Ba'lsami  oleum.    Balm  of  Gilead. 
BALSA'MIC.     (Balsamica,  sc.  medicamenta ;  from 
B'Aoauov.  balsam.)     A  term  generally  applied  to  sub- 
stances of  a  smooth  and  oily  consistence,  which  pos- 
tnoiiieut,  sweet,  anil  generally  aromatic  qualities. 
Hoffman  calls  those  medicines  by  this  name,  which 
are  hoi  and  acrid,  and  also  the  natural  balsams,  stimu- 
lating gums,  &c.  by  which  the  vital  beat  is  increased. 
Dr  ('alien  speaks  Of  them  under  the  joint  title  of  bal- 
,    t'l  resinostt,  Considering  that  turpentine  is  the 
ilsams. 
B.\  l.SAMl'FERA.    (From  balsamum,  balsam,  and 
fero,  m  bear.)     Balsam  berry. 

Balsamifera  brazii.iknsis.  The  copaiba  tree. 
See  Copaifcra  officinalis. 

Baisamifbra  indicana.  Peruvian  balsam  tree. 
See  Myroi  yloi 

Bals  \  m  it  \  fox  MlNKA.    See  Achillea  ageratvm 
nu 


mta  lutea.    See  Polygonum  persicarta. 

BalSaMITA  MAJOR.     Bee  Tanacetum  balsamita. 

Balsamita  mas.     See  Tanacetum  balsamita. 

Balsamita  minor.     Sweet  maudlin. 

BALSAMUM.  (Prom  baal  samen,  the  Hebrew  to." 
the  prince  of  oiis.)     A  Balsam.     See  Balsam. 

Balsamum  jegyptiacum.     See  Ainyris  gileadensis 

Balsamum  alpinum.     See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

Balsamum  amicp.uanum.  See  Myroxylon  pcrur- 
ftrv.m. 

Balsamum  anodynum.  A  preparation  made  from 
tacamahacca,  distilled  with  turpentine  and  soap  lini 
merit ;  and  tincture  of  opium,  but  there  were  a  grea/ 
number  of  balsams  sold  under  this  name  formerly. 

Balsamum  arc.ei.  A  preparation  composed  of 
gum-elemi  and  suet. 

Balsamum  asiaticum.     See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

Balsamum  braziliense.     See  Pinus  balsamca. 

Balsamum  canadense.     See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Balsamum  czphalicum.  A  distillation  from  oils 
nutmegs,  cloves,  amber,  ice. 

Balsamum  commendatoris.  A  composition  of 
storax,  benzoe,  myrrh, 

Balsamum  copaib.e.     See  Copaifcra  officinalis. 

Balsamum  kmbryonum.  A  preparation  of  aniseed, 
fallen  into  di  •>■ 

Balsamum  uenuinum  antiquorum.  See  Amyris 
gileadensis. 

Balsamum  gileadense.     See  Amyris  gileadensis 

Balsamum  guaiaci.num.  Balsam  of  Pern  and 
spirits  of  wine. 

Balsamum  guidosis.  The  same  as  balsamum 
anodynum. 

Balsamum  iiuncark  um.  A  balsam  prepared  from 
a  coniferous  tree  on  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

Balsamum  juda-icum.     See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

.Balsamum  lucatelli.     (Lucxtdli ;  so  called  from 

its  inventor  Lucatellus.)    A  preparation  made  of  oil, 

turpentine,  wax,   and  red  saunders;    now  disused; 

ly  exhibited  in  coughs  of  long  standing. 

Balsamum  mas.  The  herb  costnidry.  See  Tana 
cctum  balsamita. 

Balsamum  k  MECCA.     Sec  Amyris  gileadensis. 

Balsamum  mexicanum.  See  Myroxylon  pcrui 
frrum. 

Balsamum  novum.  A  new  balsam  from  a  red  fruit 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Balsamum  odoriferum.  A  preparation  of  oil, 
wax,  and  any  essential  oil. 

Balsamum    persicum.     A   balsam   composed  of 
storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  and  aloes. 
I      Balsamum   peruvianum.      See  Myroxylon  pcrui 
ferum. 

Balsamum  rackasira.  This  balsam,  which  is  in 
odorous  when  cold,  but  of  a  smell  approaching  to  thai 
of  Tolu  balsam  when  heated,  is  brought  from  India  in 
gourd-shells.  It  is  slightly  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  teeth,  on  chewing.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  factitious  balsams,  and  is  scarcely  ever  pre 
scribed  in  this  country. 

Balsamum  samecit.  A  factitious  balsam,  com 
posed  of  tartar,  and  spirits  of  wine. 

Balsamum  saponaceum.  A  name  given  to  the 
preparation  very  similar  to  the  compound  soap  lini 
merit. 

Balsamum  saturni.  The  remedy  so  named  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  acetate  of  lead  in  oil  ol 
turpentine,  by  digesting  the  mixture  till  it  acquires  a 
red  colour.  This  is  found  to  be  n  good  remedy  fol 
clean  ing  foul  ulcers;  but  it  is  not  acknowledged  a 
our  dispensatories. 

Balsamum  sTyracis bknzoimi.  See. Styrax benzyin 

Balsamum  sucuini.     Oil  of  amber. 

Balsamum  EULPHURIS.    A  solution  of  sulphur  in  Oil 

Bai  9  imum  BULPHURis  anisatum.  Terebinth  mated 
balsam  of  sulphur,  and  oil  of  aniseed. 

Balsamum  sulimiluis  barbadbnse,  Sulphni  boiled 
With  Barbadoes  tar. 

Balsamum  BULTMURIS  crassum.  Thick  bal-am  ui 
sulphur. 

Balsamum  buh-hurm  simplex.  Sulphur  ooilea 
with  oil. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  tbreiunthinatum.  T.'i:- 
is  made  by  digesting  the  sulphur  with  oil  of  turpentine, 

it  is  now  confined  to  veterinary  medicine. 
Balsamum  syriacum.    Sec  denms. 

Balsamum  toi.vtanum      See  Totuifera  biisjmum 
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!5m.-8*jbdm  TRAUM.vTicrM.  Valnerary  balsam. 
A  form  oi  medicine  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
ihe  tincture  commonly  called  Frrars  balsam,  so 
famous  i 'or  curing  old  ulcers.  'Hie  Loudon  College 
have  named  it  Tincture  Beuzoiui  compesita. 

Dalsamlm  universalk.  The  uugueatum  saturni- 
mnu  of  okl  pharmacopoeias.  See  Ceratum  pluntbi 
composttum. 

BaLSAMUM   VDBfM.      See  .Iwnri.i  g-Utadi 

Balsamcm  viride.      Linseed-oil, 
verdigris  mixed  together. 

BusiMl'XI    VlT.t.    UOITMANNI.        /.'. 

artificial  balsam,  so  named  from  its  inventor,  and  com- 
posed  oi"  a  great  variet]  of  the  warmest  and  most 
grateful  essential  oils,  such  us  nutmegs,  cloves,  laven- 
der, &.c.,  with  balsam  of  Peru,  dissolved  in  highly 
rectified  spirit  of  wine;  but  it  is  now  greatly  abridged 
in  the  number  of  ingredients,  and  but  little  used. 

BiUiitstM.    The  guin-benianiin. 

BAMBA'LIO.  (From  Qapjftuvw,  to  speak  inarticu- 
lately.)    A  person  who  stammers,  or  lisps. 

Bamboo.     (An  Indian  root.;     See  Jlrtuuia  bambos. 

Ha  mia  moschata.     See  Hibiscus, 

Ba.mier.  The  name  of  a  plant  common  in  Egypt, 
:he  husk  of  which  they  dress  witli  meat,  and,  from  its 
agreea&le  flavour,  make  great  use  ot'  it  in  their  ragouts. 

Ban  arbor.    The  coffee-tree. 

Bana'na.     An  Indian  word.     See  Jtusa  sapienlum. 

Bananeira.     See  Banana. 

Ba  nc-iv.     The  wild  parsnip. 

BANDAGE.  Ddigatie.  Feeeia.  An  apparatus 
consisting  of  one  or  scleral  pieces  of  linen,  or  flannel, 
and  intended  for  covering  or  surrounding  parts  of  the 
body  lb.-  surgical  purposes.  Bandages  are  either  sim- 
ple or  compound.  The  chief  of  the  simple  are  the 
circular,  the  spiral,  the  uniting,  the  retaining,  the  ex- 
pellent,  and  the  creeping.  The  compound  bandages 
used  in  surgery,  are  the»T  bandag  ■.  the  suspensory  one, 
the  capistrum,  the  eighteen-tail  bandage,  and  others, 
to  he  met  with  in  surgical  treatises. 

Bandu'ra.  A  plant  which  crows  in  Ceylon,  the 
root  of  which  is  said  to  be  astringent. 

Bangi'e.  Bauge.  A  species  of  opiate  in  great  use 
throughout  the  East,  for  its  intoxicating  qualities.  It 
is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  hemp,  growing  in  the 
tommies  of  the  Levant,  and  made  into  powder,  pills, 
or  conserves. 

Ba'.nic  a.    The  wild  parsnip. 

Bani'las.     See  Epidcndrum  ram 

Bam'lia.    See  Epidcndrum  vanilla. 

Baobab.     Sec  .Idanaonia  digital  a. 

Ba'ptica  coccus.     Keriucs  berries. 

BAPTISTE  R1UM.  (From  jlairji*,  to  immerge.) 
A  bath,  or  repository  of  water,  to  wash  the  body. 

Bapti'strum.  (From  ]3az7&,  to  dye.)  A  species 
of  wild  mustard,  so  called  from  its  reddish  colour. 

BA'RBA.  (From  barbarus,  because  wild  nations 
arc-usually  unshaven.)     1.  The  beard  of  man. 

2.  In  botany  a  species  of  pubescence, or  down,  with 
which  the  surface  of  some  plants  are  covered  some- 
times in  patches ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Metembryan- 
ihemum  barbatum. 

3.  Some  vegetables  have  the  specific  name  of  barba, 
the  ramifications  of  which  are  bushy,  like  a  beard,  as 
Rarba,joiu$,  &c. 

Barba  aroxis.    See  Arum  maeulalum. 

Barba  capr.e.     See  Spirea  ulmaria. 

Barba  hirci.    See  Tragopogon. 

Barba  jovis.  Jupiter's  beard.  This  name  is  given 
to  several  plants,  as  the  silver  bush ;  the  Sempervivvm 
minus ;  and  of  a  species  of  anthyllis. 

BARBADOES.  The  name  of  an  island  in  the 
West,  from  wiiich  we  obtain  a  mineral  tar,  and  seve- 
ral medicinal  plants. 

Barbadoes  cherry.    See  Malphigia  glabra. 

Barbadoes  nut.    See  Jatrophacurcas. 

Barbadoes  tar.  See  Petroleum  barbadense,  the  use 
of  which  in  medicine  is  limited  to  its  external  appli- 
cation, at  times,  in  paralytic  cases. 

Barba'rea.  (From  St.  Barbary,  who  is  said  to 
have  found  its  virtues.)     See  Erysimum  barburca. 

Barearo'ss.e  pilcla.  Barbarossa's  pill.  An  nn- 
claut  composition  of  quicksilver,  rhubarb,  diagridium, 
musk,  amber,  &c.  It  was  the  first  internal  mercurial 
medicine  which  obtained  any  real  credit. 

Ba'rearu.ij.  The  name  of  a  plaster  in  Srribonius 
I  argu1;. 
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Barbatina.    a  Persian  vermifuge  seed. 

BARBA'TUS.  (Prom  barba,  0  heard.)  Beardedj 
applied  to  a  leaf  which  has  a  hairy  or  beard  like  pu- 
bescence ;  as  .  I/,  »i  mbryanthemum  barbatum,  and  8pm- 
■nn/illir  pauiculata. 

BARBEL      Barbo.     An   i  lembling 

the  pike,  tii.'  eating  of  the  roe  of  which-ofton  brings 

on  the  cholera. 

B  V.RBERRY.     See  Berbene, 

BARBEYRAC,  Charles.  A  French  physician  of 
the  lTtn  century,  who  graduated  and  settled  at  Mont- 
pelier,  whe  e  he  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  died  in 
LC99,  at  the  age  of  about  70,  having  published  little, 
except  a  good  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest  awl 
stomach  in  females.  Mr.  Locke,  who  became  intimate 
with  him  abroad,  considered  lilm  very  similar  in  his 
manners  and  opinions  to  Sydenham.  His  practice  is 
said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  simplicity  and 
energy. 

Barbo'ta.  The  barbut.  A  small  river- (ish.  It  is 
rema  kable  for  the  size  of  its  liver,  widen  is  esteemed 

the  most  delicate  part  of  it. 

[BARD,  Dk.  John.  Dr.  Hard  wasof  Trench  descent. 
His  ancestors  preferring  their  faith  to  their  country, 
became  exiles  under  the  provisions  of  the  ret 

of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Dr.  Bard  flrsl  settM  in  his 
profession  in  Philadelphia,  but  after  practising  in  that 
city  about  live  or  >i\  years,  he  was  induced  to  remove 
to  New-York  in  the  year  1740.  By  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  his  professional  talents,  and  the  (harms  of 
In-  conversation,  which  was  enlivened  by  an  uncoiil 
imiii  How  of  Cheerfulness,  enriched  by  sound  sense, 
and  adorned  by  a  large  fund  of  anecdote,  he  SO  elicc- 
ommended  himself  to  ihe  notice  and  friend- 
ship of  the  most  respectable  families,  that  he  was 
almost  immediately  introduced  into  a  valuable  scene 
Of  business,  and  very  soon  arrived  at  the  Brat  rank  of 
nil  eminence,  which  he  retained  through  a 
long  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years.  He  died  in 
March,  1799,  leaving  a  son  who  afterward  eclipsed  Ins 
father  in  his  professional  career. — See  Thach.  Med. 
Bio*.     A.] 

[BARD,  Samiel,  M.D.  LL.l).  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  John  Bard,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  t, 
l',\l.  lie  acquired  bis  classical  education  at  Kings, 
now  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New- York.  Il-i 
spent  five  years  abroad,  and  acquired  his  medical  edu- 
cation principally  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  b:'s 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  May,  17bo.  lie  com- 
menced practice  in  New-  York,  but ;  the  events  of  the 
revolution  prevented  his  success  until  the  close  of  tin; 
war  in  1781),  after  which  he  rose  in  professional  emi- 
nence until  he  retired  from  practice  In  1798.  After  his 
return  from  Europe,  he  was  instrumental  in  establish 
ing  the  medical  faculty  which  was  annexed  to  Colum 
bia  College,  his  alma  mater,  and  he  was  appointed  the 
first  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  New- York  hospital  was  effected 
principally  by  his  exertions,  and  he  was  fi  r  many 
years  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  institution.  He 
was  author  of  several  medical  essays,  but  the  princi- 
pal work  of  his  is  a  system  of  midwifery,  published 
alter  he  retired  from  practice.  Princeton! 
New  Jersey  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  (LL.P.) 
Doctor  of  Laws,  on  account  ol  the  high  reputation  of 
Ins  professional  skill,  learning,  and  abilities.— See 
Thach.  Med.  liiog.     A.] 

BARXSA'NA.     (From  bardus,  foolish;  bee 
people  are  apt  to  throw  them  on  the  garmen 
sengers,  having  the  property  of  sticking  to  whatever 
they  touch.)     Burdock.    See.4roi.nmi 

BARE'GE.  The  small  village  of  Barege,  celebrated 
for  its  thermal  Waters,  is  situated  on  the  French  sii'c 
of  the  Pyrenees,  about  half  wav  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  hotsprings  ore 
four  in  number.  They  have  all  the  same  component 
purls,  but  differ  somewhat  in  their  temperature,  and 
in  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  the  holiest  being  most 
Strongly  penetrated  witli  this  active  ingredient.     The 

coolest  of  these  waters  raises  Fahrenheit's  thermomn- 
tor  to  73  deg. ;  the  hottest  to  130  deg.    Barege  water* 

are  remarkable  for  a  very  smooth,  soapy  feel;  they 
render  the  skin  very  supple  and  pliable,  and  dissolve 
perfectly  well  soap  and  animal  lymph;  and  are  re- 
sorted to  as  a  bath  in  resolving  tumours  of  variour 
kinds,  rigidities,  and  contractions  of  the  tendons,  stiff 
Bess  of  the  joints,  left  by  rheumatic  and  gouty  com 
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plaints,  and  are  highly  serviceable  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. Internally  taken,  this  water  gives  considerable 
relief  in  disorders  of  Hie  stomach,  especially  attended 
with  acidity  and  heart-burn,  in  obstinate  colics,  jaun- 
dice, and  in  gravel,  and  other  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs. 

Bari'gLIA.     See  Barilla. 

BARI'LLA.  BariUor  ;  Bariglia  The  term  given 
In  commerce  to  the  impure  soda  imported  from  Spain 
and  the  Levant  It  is  made  by  burning  to  ashes  dif- 
ferent plants  I  hat  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  salsola,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  hard  porous 
masses,  of  a  speckled  brown  colour.  Kelp,  which  is 
made  in  this  country  by  burning  sea-weeds,  and  is 
called  British  barilla,  is  much  more  impure. 

[Barilla  is  much  used  in  the  arts  on  account  of  the 
soda  it  contains. 

"Carbonate of  soda  is  chiefly  obtained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  marine  plants,  the  ashes  of  which  allord, 
by  lixiviation,  the  impure  alkali  called  soda.  Two 
kinds  of  rough  soda  occur  in  the  market ;  barilla  and 
kelp  ;  besides  which  some  native  carbonate  of  soda  is 
also  imported.  Barilla  is  the  semifused  ashes  of  the 
salsola  soda,  which  is  largely  cultivated  upon  the 
Mediterranean  shores  of  Spain,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alicant.  ivelp  consists  of  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds 
which  are  collected  upon  the  sea  coast  and  burned  in 
kilns,  or  merely  in  excavations  made  in  the  ground 
and  surrounded  by  stones.  It  seldom  contains  more 
than  live  per  cent,  of  carbonated  alkali,  and  about 
C4  tons  of  sea-weed  are  required  to  produce  one  ton 
of  kelp.  The  best  produce  Is  from  the  hardest  fun, 
such  as  the  scrratus,  digitatas,  nodosus,  an 
losns.  The  rough  alkali  is  contaminated  by  common 
salt,  and  impurities,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
ty  solution  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  filtrating  the 
solution,  and  evaporating  it  at  a  low  heat;  the  com- 
mon salt  may  be  skimmed  off  as  its  crystals  form  upon 
the  surface." — See  IVcbstcr's  Man.  of  C/iem.    A.] 

BARIUM.  (From  barytes,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained.) The  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  barytes,  so 
named  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  discovered  it. 

"  Take  pure  barytes,  make  it  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  put  this  on  a  plate  of  platinum.  Make  a  cavity  in 
the  middle  of  the  barytes,  into  which  a  globule  of 
mercury  is  to  be  placed.  Touch  the  globule  with  the 
negative  wire,  and  the  platinum  with  the  positive 
wire,  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  about  100  pairs  of  plates 
in  good  action.  In  a  short  time  an  amalgam  will  be 
formed,  consisting  of  mercury  and  barium.  This 
amalgam  must  be  introduced  into  a  little  bent  tube, 
made  of  glass  free  from  lead,  scaled  at  one  end,  which 
being  lilletl  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  is  then  to  be 
hermetically  sealed  at  the  other  end.  Heat  must  be 
applied  to  the  recurved  end  of  the  tube,  where  the 
amalgam  lies.  The  mercury  will  distil  over,  while  the 
barium  will  remain. 

This  metal  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  with  a  lustre 
inferior  to  that  of  cast  iron.  It  is  fusible  at  a  red  heat. 
[ts density  is  superior  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid;  for 
though  surrounded  with  globules  of  gas,  it  sinks  imme- 
diately  in  that  liquid.  When  exposed  to  air,  it  in- 
stantly becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  barytes;  and 
when  gently  heated  in  air,  burns  with  a  deep  red 
light.  It  effervesces  violently  in  water,  converting  this 
liquid  into  a  solution  of  barytes." 

HARK.  A  term  very  frequently  employed  to  sig- 
nify, by  way  of  eminence,  Peruvian  bark.  See  Cm- 
eXona. 

Bark,  Carribaan.    See  Cinchona  Carribr.a. 

Bark,  Jamaica.     See  Cinchona  Carribaa. 

Bark,  Peruvian.    SeeOinchona. 

Bark,  red.    See  Cinchona  oblongifo'ia. 

Bark,  yellow.     See  Cinchona  cordifolia. 

BARLEY.     See  /fort/nun. 

Barlty,  caustic.     See  Ci  rmlilla. 
y,  pearl.    See  Herdeum. 

BARM.     See  Frmrntiun  cerevisia). 

BARNET.     A  town  near  London,  where  Uiere  is  a 
water;  of  a  purging  kind,  of  a  similar  quality 
tu  thai  of  Epsom,  and  about  half  its  strength. 

[BAROLITE.    The  name  given  by  Kirwan  to  the 
tte  of  barytes.    A.] 

BAROMETER.     (From  Biprjc,  weight,  and  utrpov. 
An  instrument  to  determine  the  weighl  of 
Mie  air;  it  is  commonly  called  a  weather-glass. 

Barolyte.     \  carbonate  of  barytes 
US 
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Baiio'nes.     Small  worms;  called  also  Nepones. 

BA'ROS.  (BaposO  Gravity.  1.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  express  by  it,  an  uneasy  weight  in  any 
part. 

2.  It  is  also  the  Indian  name  for  a  species  ot  cam 
phire,  which  is  distilled  from  the  roots  of  the  true  cin- 
namon-tree. 

[BAROSKLENITE.  Kirwan's  name  for  the  ?ul 
phate  of  barytes.     A.] 

Barras.  Galipot.  The  resinous  incrustation  en 
the  wounds  made  in  fir-trees. 

Barren  Flower.     See  Flos. 

BARRENNESS.     See  Sterility. 

BA'RTHOLINE,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1016.  After  studying  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  Padua,  and  graduating  at  Basil, 
he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  his  native  city;  in 
which  office  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  branches  of  learning.  He  was  the 
first  who  described  the  lymphatics  with  accuracy; 
though  some  of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  lacteals 
and  thoracic  duct,  had  been  before  discovered  by 
other  anatomists.  Besides  many  learned  works 
which  he  published,  several  others  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1670  ;  and  he  particularly  regretted 
a  d  issertation  on  the  ancient  practice  of  midwifery,  of 
which  an  outline  was  afterward  published  by  his  son 
Caspar.  Of  those  which  remain,  the  most  esteemed 
are,  his  epistolary  correspondence  with  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  cotemporaries:  his  collection  of  cases 
where  fetuses  have  been  discharged  by  preternatural 
outlets;  and  the  "  Medical  and  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  Copenhagen,"  enriched  by  the  communications 
of  many  correspondents.  This  last  work  was  in  (our 
volumes,  published  within  the  ten  years  preceding  his 
death,  which  happened  1660;  and  a  fifth  was  after- 
ward added  by  his  sun. 

Bakthounia'nc  glandvl/e.  See  Sublingual 
glands. 

[BARTLETT,  Josiah,  M.  D.  Dr.  Bartlctt  was  bom 
in  Amesbury  in  Massachusetts  in  172!),  and  after  ac- 
quiring his  profession  commenced  practice  in  the  town 
of  Kingston  in  New-Hampshire,  where  he  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  revolution,  in  which  he 
took  an  active  and  decided  part  in  favour  of  his 
country.  "  From  his  integrity  and  decision  of  charac- 
ter, I)c  Bartlctt  was  soon  designated  as  a  magistrate, 
and  sustained  various  offices  Iron:  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  In  1775  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
tinental congress.  He  attended  in  that  honourable 
assembly,  and  when  the  vote  for  American  Indepen- 
dence w  us  taken,  Dr.  Bartlett's  name  was  first  called, 
as  representing  the  most  easterly  province,  and  he 
boldly  answered  in  the  affirmative."  After  the  revo- 
lution he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  under  the  new  form  of  government 

"  His  mind  was  quick  and  penetrating,  his  memory 
tenacious,  his  judgment  sound  and  prospective;  his 
natural  temper  was  open,  humane,  and  compassionate. 
In  all  his  dealings  he  was  scrupulously  just,  and  faith 
fill  in  the  performance  of  all  his  engagements.  These 
shining  talents  accompanied  with  distinguished  pro 
bity,  early  in  life  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But  few  persons,  by 
their  own  merit,  without  the  influence  of  family  or 
party  connexions,  have  risen  from  one  degree  of 
honour  to  another  as  he  did  ;  and  fewer  still  have  been 
the  instances  in  which  a  succession  of  honourable  and 
important  offices,  have  been  held  by  any  man  with  less 
envy,  or  executed  with  more  general  approbation."- - 
See  r/i'ich.  Med.  Biag.    A.] 

[BARTON,  Benjamin  Smith,  M.  D.  Dr.  Barton 
was  born  at  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania  in  1760.  In 
1786  he  went  to  <;reat  Britain, 'and  prosecuted  his 
medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  and  London.  He  after- 
ward visited  Gottingen,  and  there  obtained  the  decree 
of  doctor  in  medicine.  On  returning  to  Philadelphia, 
in  1.89,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  in  that 

City,  and  Ins  superior  talents  and  education  soon  pro- 
cured bun  competent  employment.  He  was  that  year 
appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany  in 
the  College  ol  Philadelphia,  and  continued  in  the  office 
on  the  incorporation  of  the  college  «  ith  the  uni\  • 
m  1791.  He  was  appointed  Professoi  of  Materia  Me- 
dics on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  and  on  the 
f  Dr.  Rush,  succeeded  him  in  the  department 
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of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  He  died  in 
December,  1815. 

He  published,  "Elements  of  Zoology  and  Botany," 
1  Elements  of  Botany,  or  Outlines  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Vegetables,"  "  Collections  for  an  Esaay  towards 
a  Materia  Mediea  of  the  United  .States  •"  besides  nu- 
merous essays  and  communications  contributed  to  the 
"  Medical  and  Physical  Journal."— See  Thaeher's 
Med.  Biog.     A.] 

BARYCOFA.  (From  QapvSi  heavy,  and  anovu),  to 
hear.;     Deafness,  or  difficulty  of  hearing. 

Baryoco  i talon.  (From  p'upi'i,  heavy,  and  kokkii- 
Xoj,  a  nut :  because  it  gives  a  deep  sound.)  A  name 
for  the  stramonium. 

ISARYPHO'MA.  (From  fiapvs,  dull,  and  cWi;, 
the  voice.]    A  difficulty  of  sp< 

BARYTE.    See  Heavy  spar. 

BARYTES.  (From  papas,  heavy;  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  very  ponderous.)  tank:  Calk;  Terra 
pondcrusa;  Baryta.  Ponderous  earth  ;  Heavy  earth. 
United  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  the  mineral 
called  sulphate  of  barytes,  or  bareselenite.  When 
united  to  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called  aerated  barytes,  or 
carbonate  of  barytes.     See  Heavy  spar. 

Barytes,  is  a  compound  of  barium  and  oxygen.  Oxy- 
gen combines  with  two  portions  of  barium,  forming,  1. 
Barytes.     2.    l)c utujiidr  of  barium. 

1.  Barytes,  or  protoxyde  of  barium,  "  is  best  obtained 
by  igniting,  in  ;i  covered  crucible,  the  pure  crystallized 
nitrate  of  barytes.  it  is  procured  in  the  state  of 
hydrate,  by  adding  caustic  putassaor  soda  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  muriate  of  nitrate.  And  barytes,  slightly 
coloured  with  charcoal,  may  be  obtained  by  strongly 
igniting  the  carbonate  anil  charcoal  mixed  together  in 
fine  powder.  Barytes  obtained  from  the  ignited 
nitrate  is  of  a  whitish-gray  colour  ;  more  caustic  than 
strontites,  or  perhaps  even  lime.  It  render*  the  syrup 
of  violets  green,  and  the  infusion  of  tumeric  red.  Its 
specific  gravity  by  Fourcroy  is  4.  When  water  in 
small  quantity  is  poured  on  the  dry  earth,  it  slakes  like 
quicklime,  but  perhaps  with  evolution  of  more  heat. 
When  swallowed  it  acts  as  a  violent  poison.  It  is 
destitute  of  smell. 

When  pure  barytes  is  exposed,  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
at  a  heat  verging  on  ignition,  to  a  stream  of  dry  oxy- 
gen gas,  it  absorbs  the  gas  rapidly,  and  passes  to  the 
state  ofdeuto.tyde  of  barium.  But  when  it  is  calcined 
in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  we  obtain  at  first  this 
deutoxyde  and  carbonate  of  barytes;  the  former  of 
which  passes  very  slowly  into  the  latter,  by  abwption 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere. 

2.  The  deutoxyde  of  barium  is  of  a  greenish-gray 
;olour,  it  is  caustic,  renders  the  syrup  of  violets  green, 
ir.d  is  not  decomposable  by  heat  or  light.  The  voltaic 
aile  reduces  it.  Exposed  at  a  moderate  heat  to  car- 
Sonic  acid,  it  absorbs  it,  emitting  oxygen,  and  becoming 
carbonate  of  barytes.  The  deutoxyde  is  probably 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  liydrogen  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Aided  by  heat,  almost  all  combustible 
Oodies,  as  well  as  many  metals,  decompose  it.  The 
action  of  hydrogen  is  accompanied  with  remarkable 
phenomena. 

Water  at  50°  F.  dissolves  one-twentieth  of  its  weight 
of  barytes,  and  at  212°  about  one  half  of  its  weight. 
It  is  colourless,  acrid,  and  caustic.  It  acts  powerfully 
on  the  vegetable  purples  and  yellows.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  it  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  the  dissolved  barytes 
is  converted  into  carbonate,  which  falls  down  in  inso- 
luble crusts. 

Su/pAur  combines  with  barytes,  when  they  are  mixed 
together,  and  heated  in  a  crucible.  The  same  com- 
pound is  more  economically  obtained  by  igniting  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  barytes  and  charcoal  in  fine 
powder.  This  sulphuret  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
and  when  dry  without  smell.  When  this  substance  is 
put  into  hot  water,  a  powerful  action  is  manifested. 
The  water  is  decomposed,  and  two  new  products  are 
formed,  namely,  hydrosulphuret,  and  hydroguretted 
6Ulphurct  of  barytes.  The  first  crystallizes  as  the 
liquid  cools,  the  second  remains  dissolved.  The  hydro- 
sulphuret is  a  compound  of  9.75  of  barytes  with  2.12."> 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  crystals  should  be  quickly 
separated  by  filtration,  and  dried  by  pressure  between 
the  folds  of  porous  paper.  They  are  white  scales, 
have  a  silky  lustre,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  yield  a 
solution  having  a  greenish  tinge.  Its  taste  is  acrid, 
wlphureous  and  when  mixed  with  the  hydroguretted 
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sulphuret,  eminently  corrosive.  Il  rapidly  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  converted  into  the 
sulphate  of  barytes.  The  hydropirttttd  sulphuret  is  n 
compound  of  9. 75  barytes  with  4.125  bisulphuretted 
hydrogen:  but  contaminated  with  sulphite  and  bypo 
sulphite  in  unknown  proportions.  The  dry  sulphuret 
consists  probably  of  2  sulphur  +  9.75  barytes.  The 
readiest  way  of  obtaining  barytes  water  Is  to  boil  the 
solution  of  the  sulphuret  with  deutoxyde  of  copper, 
which  sei/.es  the  sulphur,  while  the  hydrogen  Hies  off, 
and  the  barytes  remains  dissolved, 

Phosphuret  of  barytes  may  be  easily  formed  by  ex 
posing  the  Constituents  together  to  heat  ill  a  glass  tube. 

Their  reciprocal  anion  is  so  intense  as  to  cat 

tion.  Like  phosphuret  of  lime,  it  decomposes  water, 
and  causes  the  disengagement  of  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  which  spontaneously  inflames  with  contact 

of  air.  When  sulphur  is  made  to  act  on  thri  deutoxyde 
of  barytes,  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  whicu  unites  to  a 
portion  of  the  earth  into  a  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  barytes  are  while,  and  more  or  less 
transparent.  All  the  soluble  sulphates  cause  in  the 
soluble  salts  of  barytes  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid.    They  are  all  poisonous  except  the  sulphate;  and 

hence  the  proper  counter  -poison  is  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  for  the  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  soda  lor  the 
soluble  salts  of  barytes." 

Pure  barytes  has  a  much  stronger  affinity  than  any 
other  body  for  sulphuric,  acid;  it  tin  us  blue  tincture 
of  cabbage  green.  It  is  entirely  infusible  by  heat  alone, 
but  melts  when  mixed  with  various  earths.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  4.000.  It  changes  quickly  in  the  air, 
swells,  becomes  son,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder, 
with  the  acquisition  of  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight. 
This  slaking  is  much  more  active  and  speedy  than  that 
of  lime.  It  combines  with  phosphorus),  which  com- 
pound decomposes  water  rapidly.  It  unites  to  sulphur 
by  the  dry  and  humid  way.  Il  has  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  water,  which  it  absorbs  with  a  hissing  noise, 
and  consolidates  it  strongly.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty 
limes  its  weight  of  cold,  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling 
water.  Its  crystals  are  long  four-sided  prisms  of  a 
satin-like  appearance.  It  is  a  deadly  poison  to  ani 
mals. 

Other  Methods  of  obtaining  Barytes. — 1.  Take  na- 
tive carbonate  of  barytes;  reduce  it  to  a  hue  powder, 
and  dissolve  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  diluted  nitric 
acid ;  evaporate  this  solution  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and 
I  then  suffer  it  to  crystallize  in  a  shallow  basin,     The 
!  salt  obtained  is  nitrate  of  barytes;  expose  this  nitrate 
|  of  barytes  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  china  cup.  or  silver 
|  crucible,  and  keep  it  in  a  dull  red  heat  for  at  least  one 
hour;  then  suffer  the  vessel  to  cool,  and  transfer  the 
[greenish  solid  contents,  which  are  pure  barytes,  into  a 
-'opped  bottle.     When  dissolved  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water,  and  evaporated,  it  may  be  ob- 
!  Mined  in  a  beautiful  crystalline  form. 

in  this  process  the  nitric  acid,  added  to  the  native 
carbonate  of  barytes,  unites  to  the  barytes,  and  expels 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  nitrate  of  barytes;  on 
exposing  this  niliate  to  heat,  it  parts  with  its  nitric 
acid,  which  becomes  decomposed  into  its  constituents, 
leaving  the  barytes  behind. 

2.  Pure  barytes  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  its 
sulphate.  For  this  purpose,  boil  powdered  sulphate 
Of  barytes  ill  a  solution  of  tuiee  or  three  times  it.-: 
weight  of  carbonate  ofpotassa,  in  a  Florence  flask,  for 
about  two  hours ;  filter  the  solution,  and  expose 
what  remains  on  the  filter  to  the  action  of  a  violent 
heat. 

In  this  case,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  barytes  unites 
to  the  potassa,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter 
joins  to  the  barytes;  hence  sulphate  of  potassa  and 
carbonate  of  barytes  are  obtained.  The  former  is  in 
solution,  and  passes  through  the  filter;  the  lattei  is 
insoluble,  and  remains  behind.  From  this  artificial 
carbonate  of  barytes,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off 
by  heat. 

Barytjf.  murias.  Terra  pondcrosa  salita  The 
muriate  cf  barytes  is  a  very  acrid  and  poisonous  pre- 
paration. In  small  doses  it  proves  sudorific,  diuretic 
nt,  and  alterative;  tn  an  over-dose,  emetic. 
and  \  iolently  purgative.  The  late  Dr.  Crawford  found 
it  very  serviceable  in  all  diseases  connected  with  scro- 
fula;'and  the  Germans  have  employed  it  with  great 
-  of  the  skin  and  viscera,  and 
obstinate  ulcers.    The  dose  of  the  saturated  solution  in 
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instilled  water,  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  for  children, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  for  adults. 

Basaai..  (Indian.)  The  name  of  an  Indian  tree. 
A  decoction  of  its  leaves,  with  ginger,  m  water,  is 
used  as  a  gargle  in  disorders  of  the  fauces.  The  ker- 
nels of  the  fruit  kill  worms.— Ray's  Hist. 

BASA'L'J  ES.  (In  the  iEUitopic  tongue,  this  word 
means  iron,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  stone.)  A 
heavy  ard  hard  kind  of  stone,  found  standing  up  in 
the  form  of  regular  angular  columns,  composed  of  a 
numher  of  joints,  one  placed  upon  and  nicely  fitted  to 
another  as  if  formed  by  the  hands  of  a  skilful  archi- 
tect. It  is  found  in  beds  and  veins  in  granite  and  mica 
slate,  the  old  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  coal  for- 
mations. It  is  distributed  over  the  whole  world  ;  but 
nowhere  is  it  met  with  in  greater  variety  than  in 
Scotland.  The  German  basalt  is  supposed  to  be  a  wa- 
tery deposite;  and  that  of  France  to  be  of  volcanic  01  igin. 

The  most  remarkable  is  the  columnar  basalles, 
which  forms  immense  masses,  composed  of  columns 
thirty,  forty,  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  of  enormous 
thickness.  Nay,  those  at  Fairhead  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  These  constitute  some  of  the  most 
astonishing  scenes  in  nature,  for  the  immensity  and 
regularity  of  their  parts.  The  coast  of  .Antrim  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  space  of  three  miles  in  length,  exhibits  a 
very  magnificent  variety  of  columnar  dirt's:  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway  consists  of  a  point  of  that  coast 
formed  of  similar  columns,  and  projecting  into  the  sea 
upon  a  descent  for  several  hundred  feet  These 
columns  are,  for  the  most  part,  hexagonal,  and  fit  very 
accurately  together  ;  but  most  frequently  not  adherent 
to  each  other,  though  water  cannot  penetrate  between 
them.  And  the  basaltic  appearances  on  the  Hebrides 
Islands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  as  described  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  visited  them  in  1772,  are  upon  a 
scale  very  striking  for  their  vastness  and  variety. 

[Basaltes  belongs  to  a  ciass  of  rocks  now  called 
superincumbent.  They  are  always  found  in  a  vertical 
position,  resting  upon  other  strata  of  rocks  which  arc 
horizontal.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  the  Pallisado  rocks,  extending  forty  miles  or  more 
along  the  Hudson  river,  on  its  west  bank,  partly  in 
New-Jersey  and  partly  in  the  state  of  New-York. 
There  are  other  ridges  of  the  same  formation  in  other 
parts  of  New-Jersey,  all  resting  upon  sandstone.  On  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  basaltic  rocks,  as 
they  have  been  described  by  travellers,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  have  a  grand  and  imposing  appear- 
ance. There  is  a  ridge  of  this  kind  of  rock  extending 
a  number  of  miles  north  from  New-Haven,  in  thestate 
of  Connecticut.  A  singular  formation  of  basaltic 
rocks  is  found  in  North  Carolina,  constituting  a  wall 
many  miles  in  extent,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy  ;  but  Dr.  VVoodhouse,  of  Philadelphia,  set- 
tled the  question,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  this  for- 
mation. 

"  Basalt  (says  professor  Eaton)  is  a  hornblende  rock, 
not  primitive,  probably  of  volcanic  origin.  Subdivi- 
sions— Amygdaloid,  when  amorphous,  of  a  compart 
texture,  but  conta..;ing  cellules,  empty  or  filled, 
one  trap,  when  of  a  columnar  structure,  or  in 
angulai  blocks,  often  coarse-grained,  Variety— Toad- 
stone,  when  the  amygdaloid  has  a  warty  appearance, 
and  resembles  slag."     A.] 

Basaltic  hornblende,    ben  Tlornblendt. 

BASANITE.    Sec  Flinty  slate. 

Basani  tes.  (From  gao-ui'iiju),  to  find  out.)  A  stone 
said,  by  Pliny,  to  contain  a  bloody  juice,  and  \^vl'u\  In 
diseases  ol  the  liver:  also  a  stone  upon  which,  by 
some,  the  purity  of  gold  was  formerly  said  to  be  tried, 
and  of  which  medical  mortars  were  made. 

BASE.    See  Basis. 

Base,  acidifiable.    See  Jlcid. 
laying.    See  Acid. 

Basia'tio.  (From  basio,  to  kiss  ■  Venereal  con- 
nexion between  the  sexes. 

BasIa'toR.     See  Orbicularis  oris 

BASIL.    See  licum. 

BASILA'EIS,    Sec  Basilary. 

Basilars  arteria.  Basilary  artery.  An  artery  of 
s  brain;  so  called,  because  it  lies  upon  the  basilary 
,»rcceRs  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  vertebral  arteries  within  the  skull,  and 
runs  forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  along  the  pons  varo- 
lii, which  it  supplies,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts,  with 
Mood 
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BasilaRIS  PORCESSUB.     See  Occipital  bone. 

Basilaris  apophysis.     See  Occipital  bone. 

BASIL A'RY.  (.Basilaris  ;  from  Qaqikivs,  a  king. 
Several  parts  of  the  body,  bones,  arteries,  veins,  pro- 
cesses, &c.  were  so  named  by  the  ancients,  from  their 
situation  being  connected  with  or  leading  to  the  liver 
or  brain,  which  they  considered  as  the  scat  of  the  soul 
or  royalty. 

Basi'mca  mediana.     See  Basilica  vena. 

Basilica  sex.     The  walnut. 

Basilica  vena.  The  large  vein  that  runs  in  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  arm,  and  evacuates  its  blood  into  the 
axillary  vein.  The  branch  which  crosses,  at  the  head 
of  the  arm,  to  join  this  vein,  is  called  the  basilic 
median.  They  may  either  of  them  be  opened  in  the 
operation  of  bloodletting. 

Basilicon.     See  Basilicum  nngucntum. 

BASI'LICUM.  (From  (iaatkiKos,  royal ;  so  called 
from  its  great  virtues.)     See  Ocimum  basilicum. 

Basilicum  ungokntum.  Unguentum  basilicum 
flavum.  An  ointment  popularly  so  called  from  its 
having  the  ocimum  basilicum  in  its  composition.  It 
came  afterward  to  be  composed  of  wax,  resin,  &c. 
and  is  now  called  erratum  rcsina. 

BASILICDS.  (FioniyJuciXtuj,  a  king.  See  Basi- 
lary.)    Basilic. 

Basilicus  pilvis.  The  royal  powder.  A  prepara- 
tion formerly  composed  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  jalap. 
Many  compositions  were,  by  the  ancients,  so  called 
from  their  supposed  pre-eminence. 

Basili'dion.  An  itchy  ointment  xvas  formerly  so 
called  by  Galen. 

Ba'silis.  A  name  formerly  given  to  collyriums  ct 
supposed  virtues,  bv  Galen. 

BASILI'SCUS.  "  (From  jSaat'Xcv;.  a  king.)  1.  The 
basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  a  poisonous  serpent;  so  called 
from  a  white  spot  upon  its  head,  which  resembles  a 
crown. 

2.  The  philosopher's  stone. 

3.  Corrosive  sublimate. 

BASIO.  Some  muscles  so  have  the  first  part  o.' 
their  names,  because  they  originate  from  the  basilary 
process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

BASIO-CERATO-CHONPRO-CLOSSrS.    SfC'  HyOgloSSUS. 

Basio-glosscm.     See  Hyogl&ssua. 

Basio-piiaryng.eus.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
mrilius. 

BA'SIS.  (From  (}airto,to  go:  the  support  of  any 
thing,  upon  which  it  stands  or  goes.)  Base.  1.  This 
word  is  frequently  applied  anatomically  to  the  body  of 
any  part,  or  to  that  part  from  which  the  other  parts 
appear,  as  it  were,  to  proceed,  or  by  which  they  are 
supported. 

2.  In  pharmacy  it  signifies  the  principal  ingredient. 

3.  In  chemistry,  usually  applied  to  alkalies,  earths, 
and  metallic  oxydes,  in  their  relations  to  the  acids  and 
salts.  It  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  particular 
constituents  of  an  acid  or  oxydc,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  substance  combined  "with'  the  oxygen,  &c.  is 
the  basis  of  the  compound  to  which  it  owes  its  parti- 
cular qualities.  This  notion  seems  unphilosophical, 
OS  these  qualities  depend  as  much  on  the  state  of  com' 
bination  as  on  the  nature  of  the  constituent. 

BaSI  COLICA.  The  name  of  a  medicine  in  Seribo 
;:ius  Largus,  compounded  of  aromatics  and  honey 

BASSORINE.  This  substance  is  extracted  'from 
the  gum  resins  which  contain  it,  by  treating  them  suc- 
cessively with  water,  alkohol,  and"  tether.  Bassorine 
being  insoluble  in  these  liquids,  remains  mixed  merely 
with  the  woody  particles,  from  which  it  is  easy  to 
separate  it,  by  repeated  washings  and  deputations: 
because  one  of  its  characteristic  properties  is  to  swell 
extremely  in  the  water  and  to  become  very  buoyant 
This  substance  swells  up  in  cold  as  well  as  in  boiling 

water,  without  any  of  its  parts  dissolving.  It  is  solo- 
ble  however  almost  completely  by  the  aid  of  Ilea-  in 
water  sharpened  with  nitric  or' muriatic  arid,  'if 
alter  concentrating  with  a  gentle  heat  the  nitric  solu 
Hon,  we  add  highly  rectified  alkohol,  there  results  a 
white  precipitate,  Socculent  and  bulky,  which,  washed 
with  much  alkohol  and  dried,  does  not  form,  at  the 
utmost,  the  tenth  of  the  quantity  of  bassorine  em 
ployed,  and  which  presents  all  the  properties  of  guni 
VBoic.  ^  liniijiiiliii,  Bulletin  de  Pharmacic,  iii.  56. 

BASTARD.  A  term  Often  employed  in  medicine, 
and  botany,  to  designate  a  disease  or  plant  which  lias 
the  appearance  of,  but  is  not  in  reality  what  it  'ssem 
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bies :  The  name  of  that  which  ii  similates  is  generally 
attached  to  it,  as  bastard  peiipneumony,  bastard  pel- 
litory,  &c. 

Bastard  pcllitory.     See  Achillaa  ptarmica. 

Bastard  pleurisy.     See  Peripneumonia  notha. 

Batatas.  (So  the  natives  of  Peru  call  the  root  of 
a  convolvulus  falso.  The  potato,  which  is  a  native 
of  that  country.  See  Solarium  tuberosum,  and  Con- 
volvulus batatas. 

[The  Solanum  tuberosum  is  the  common  potato, 
from  which  all  the  edible  varieties  are  derived  The 
Courolrulus  batatas  is  the  Carolina  or  sweet  potato 
of  the  United  States.    A] 

Batatas  peregrina.    The  purging  potato. 

BATH.     BaXuftiev      Balneum.     A  bath. 

J.  A  convenient  receptacle  of  water,  for  persons  to 
wash  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or  pleasure.  These 
are  distinguished  into  hot  and  cold  :  and  are  either 
natural  or  artificial.  The  natural  hot  baths  are  formed 
>f  the  water  of  hot  springs,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  different  parts  ot  the  world  ;  especially  in  those 
countries  where  there  are,  or  have  evidently  been, 
volcanoes.  The  artificial  hot  baths  consist  either  of 
water,  or  of  some  other  fluid,  made  hot  by  art  The 
cold  bath  consists  of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  in  its 
natural  degree  of  heat  ;  or  it  may  be  made  colder  by 
art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sal-ammoniac,  &c.  The 
chief  hot  baths  in  our  country  are  those  of  Bath  and 
Bristol,  and  those  of  Buxton  aiid  .Matlock;  which  lat- 
ter, however,  are  rather  warm,  or  tepid,  than  hot.  The 
use  of  baths  is  found  to  be  beneficial  in  d  ■ 
the  head,  as  palsies,  &c;  in  cuticular  ih- 
leprosies.  ttc. :  obstructions  and  constipations  of  the 
bowels,  the  scurvy,  and  stone;  and  in  many  diseases 
of  women  and  children.  The  cold  bath, though  popu- 
larly esteemed,  one  of  the  most  innocent  remedies  yet 
discovered,  is  not,  however,  to  be  adopted  indiscrimi- 
nately.. On  the  contrary,  it  is  liable  to  do  considerable 
mischief  in  some  cases  of  diseased  viscera, and  is  not, 
in  any  case,  proper  to  be  used  during  the  existence  of 
costiveness.  As  a  preventive  remedy  for  the  young, 
and  as  a  general  bracer  for  persons  of  a  relaxed  fibre, 
especially  of  the  female  sex,  it  often  proves  highly 
advantageous ;    and,  in  general,  the   popular  idea  is 

*  correct  one,  that  the  gluic  which  succeeds  the  use  of 
cold  or  temperate  bath,  is  a  test  of  their  utility  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  producing  chilliness,  head- 
ache, &.c.  is  a  proof  of  their  being  pernicious. 

1.  The  Cold  Bath.  The  diseases  and  morbid  symp- 
toms, for  which  the  cold  bath,  under  one  form  or 
another,  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  are  very 
numerous  ;  and  some  of  them  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  most  important  of  its  uses  is  in  ar- 
dent fever;  and,  under  proper  management,  it  forms  a 
highly  valuable  remedy  in  this  dangerous  disorder.  It 
is  highly  important,  however,  to  attend  to  the  precau- 
tions which  the  use  of  this  vigorous  remedial  process 
requires.  "Allusion  with  cold  water,"  Dr.  Cm  lie  ob- 
serves, i;  may  be  used  whenever  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  when  there  is 
no  sense  of  chilliness,  and  especially  whin  th-re  is  no 
general  nor  profuse  perspiration.  If  used  during  the 
cold  stage  of  a  fever,  even  though  the  heat  be  higher 
than  natural,  it  brings  on  interruption  of  respiration,  a 
fluttering,  weak,  and  extremely  quick  pulse,  and  cer- 
tainly might  be  carried  so  far  as  to  extinguish  anima- 
tion entirely."  The  most  salutary  consequence  which 
follows  the  proper  use  of  this  powerful  remedy,  is  the 
production  of  free  and  general  perspiration.  It  is  this 
circumstance  that  appears  to  give  so  much  advantage 

•  )  a  general  affusion  of  cold  water  in  fevers,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  partial  application.  The  cold  bath  is  bet- 
ter known,  especially  in  this  country,  as  ageneral  tonic 
remedy  in  various  chronic  diseases.  The  general  cir- 
cumstances of  disorder  for  which  cold  bathing  appears 
to  be  of  service,  according  to  Dr.  Saunders,  are  a  lan- 
gour  and  weakness  of  circulation,  accompanied  with 
profuse  sweating  and  fatigue,  on  very  moderate  exer- 
tion; tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  many  of  those  symp- 
toms usually  called  nervous;  where  the  moving  pow- 
ers are  weak,  and  the  mind  listless  and  indolent ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  where  no  permanent  morbid  ob- 
struction, or  visceral  disease,  is  present.  Such  a  state 
of  body  is  often  the  consequence  of  a  long  and  debili- 
tatir."  "sickness,  or  of  a  sedentary  life,  without  using 
the  exercise  requisite  to  kesp  up  the  activity  of  the 
bodily  powers.    In  all  these  cases,  the  great  object  to 
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be  fulfilled,  is  ;o  produce  a  considerable  reaction,  from 
the  shock  of  cold  water,  at  the  expense  of  as  little 
heat  as  possible;  and  when  cold  bathing  does  barm, 
it  is  precisely  where  the  powers  of  the  body  are  too 
languid  to  bring  on  reaction,  and  the  chilling  effects 
remain  unopposed.  When  the  patient  feels  the  shock 
of  Immersion  very  severely,  and,  from  experience  of 
its  pain,  has  acquired  an  insuperable  dread  of  thii. 
application;  when  he  has  felt  little  or  no  friendly  glow 
to  succeed  the  Oral  shock,  but  on  coming  out  of  the 

bath  remains  cold,  shivering,  sick  al  the  stomach,  op- 
pressed with   headache,  languid,  drowsy,  an  '< 

and  averse  to  food  and  exercise  during  the  whole  ol 

the  day,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  bath  Itaa  been  UM 
colli,  i In-  shock  too  severe, and  no  reaction  produced  a<, 

till  adequate  to  the  impression  on  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

There  is  a  kind  of  slow,  irregular  fever,  or  rather 
febriiula,  in  which  Dr.  Saunders  has  often  found  the 

cold  bath  of  singular  service.  This  disorder  princi- 
pally affects  persons  natural!)  of  a  sound  constitution, 

but  who  bad   a  sedentary  life,  and  at  the  same  time 

are  employed  in  some  occupation  which  strong!)  en- 
gages   their    attention,    requires     much    exertion    of 

thought,  and  excites  a  degree  of  anxiety.    Such  persons 

i.uitly  a  pulse  rather  quicker  than  natural, 

hot  hands,  restless  nights,  and  an  impaired  appetite, 

but  without  any  considerable  derangement  in  the  di- 
gestive organs.     This  disorder  will  continue  for  a  long 

time  in  an  irregular  way,  never  entirely  preventing 
their  ordinary  occupation,  but  rendering  it  more  than 
usually  anxious  and  fatiguing,  and  often  preparing  the 

way  for  confirmed  hypochondriasis.  Persons  in  this 
situation  are  remarkably  relieved  by  the  cold  bath 
and,  for  the  most  part,  bear  it  well  ;  and  its  use  should 
also,  if  possible,  be  aided  by  that  relaxation  from  busi- 
ness, and  that  diversion  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary 
train  of  thinking,  which  are  obtained  by  attending  a 
watering  place.  The  Doctor  also  found  cold  bathing 
hurtful  in  chlorosis,  and  observes,  thai  il  is  seldom  ad- 
visable in  those  cases  of  disease  in  the  stomach  which 
are  brought  on  by  high  living,  and  constitute  what  may 
be  termed  the  true  dyspepsia. 

The  topical  application  of  cold  water,  or  of  a  cold 
saturnine  lotion,  in  cases  of  local  inflammation,  has 
become  an  established  practice;  the  efficacy  of  which 
is  daily  experienced.  Bums  of  every  description  will 
hear  a  most  liberal  use  of  cold  water,  or  even  ol  ice: 
and  this  may  be  applied  to  a  very  extensive  inflamed 
surface,  without  even  producing  the  ordinary  effects 
of  general  chilling,  which  would  be  brought  on  from 
the  same  application  to  a  sound  and  healthy  skin. 
Another  very  distressing  symptom,  remarkably  relieved 
by  cold  water,  topically  applied,  is  that  intolerable 
itching  in  the  vagina,  which  women  sometimes  expe- 
rience, entirely  unconnected  with  any  general  cause, 
and  which  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  herpes  confined  to 
that  part.  Cold  water  has  also  been  used  topically  in 
the  various  cases  of  strains,  bruises,  and  similar  inju- 
ries, in  tenlinous  and  ligamentous  parts,  with  success , 
also  in  rigidity  of  muscles,  that  have  been  long  kept  at 
rest,  in  order  to  favour  the  union  of  bone,  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  organic  injury,  but  only  a  de 
ficiency  of  nervous  energy,  and  in  mobility  of  pans,  or 
at  most,  only  slight  adhesions,  which  would  give  way 
to  regular  exercise  of  the  weakened  limb.  Another 
very  striking  instance  of  the  powerful  effects  of  topical 
cold,  in  stimulating  a  part  to  action,  is  shown  in  the 
use  of  cold,  or  even  iced  water,  to  the  vagina  of  per 
(orient  women,  during  the  dangerous  hemorrhages 
that  take  place  from  the  uterus,  on  the  partial  separa- 
tion of  the  placenta. 

2.  The  Shower  Bath.  A  species  of  cold  bath.  A 
modern  invention,  in  which  the  water  falls  through 
numerous  apertures  on  the  body.  A  proper  apparatus 
for  this  purpose  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  shops.  The 
use  of  the  shower  bath  applies,  in  every  case,  to  the 
same  purposes  as  the  cold  bath,  and  is  often  attended 
with  particular  advantages.  1.  From  the  sudden  con- 
tact of  the  waler,  which,  in  the  common  cold  bath,  is 
only  momentary,  but  which,  in  the  shower  bath,  may 
be  prolonged,  repeated,  and  modified,  at  pleasure; 
and,  secondlv,  from  the  head  and  breast,  which  are 
exposed  to  some  inconvenience  and  danger  in  the 
common  bath,  being  here  effectually  secured,  hy  re- 
ceiving the  first  shock  of  the  water. 

3    The    Tipid  Bath       The   range  of  temperature 

1-M 
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from  the  lowest  degree  of  the  hot  bath  to  the  highest 
of  the  cold  hath,  forma  what  may  be  termed  the  tepid. 
In  general,  the  heat  of  water  which  we  should  term 
tepid,  is  about  U0  deg.  In  a  medicinal  point  of  view, 
it  produces  the  greatest  effect  in  ardent  fever,  where 
the  temperature  is  little  above  that  of  health,  but  the 
powers  of  the  body  weak,  not  able  to  bear  the  vigor- 
ous application  of  cold  immersion.  In  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, a  tepid  bath  is  often  quite  sufficient  to  produce 
,i  salutary  relaxation,  and  perspirability  of  the  skin. 

4.  The  Hot  Bath.  From  93  to  96  deg.  of  Fahrenheit, 
the  hot  bath  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  bring  Oil  a 
state  of  repose,  to  alleviate  any  local  irritation,  and 
thereby  induce  sleep.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  safer 
remedy  than  the  cold  bath,  and  more  peouiiai  ly  appli- 
cable to  very  weak  and  irritable  constitutions,  whom 
the  shock  produced  by  cold  immersion  would  over- 
power, and  who  have  not  sufficient  vigour  of  circulation 
for  an  adequate  reaction.  In  cases  of  topical  inflam- 
mation, connected  with  a  phlogistic  slate  of  body, 
preceded  by  rigour  and  general  lever,  and  where  the 
local  formation  of  matter  is  the  solution  of  the  general 
Inflammatory  symptoms,  experience  directs  us  to  the 
use  of  the  warm  relaxing  applications,  rather  than 
those  which,  by  exciting  a  general  reaction,  would  in- 
crease the  local  complaint.  This  object  is  particularly 
to  be  consulted  when  the  part  affected  is  one  that  is 
essential  to  life.  Hence  it  is  that  in  fever,  where  there 
is  a  great  determination  to  the  lungs,  and  the  respi- 
ration appears  to  be  locally  affected,  independently  of 
the  oppression  produced  by  mere  febrile  increase  of 
circulation,  practitioners  have  avoided  the  external 
use  of  cold,  in  order  to  promote  the  solution  of  the 
fever;  and  have  trusted  to  the  general  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  along  with  the  topically  relaxing  applica- 
tion of  warm  vapour,  inhaled  by  the  lungs.  Warm 
bathing  appears  to  be  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  re- 
lieve those  complaints  that  seem  to  depend  on  an  irre- 
gular or  diminished  action  of  any  part  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal;  and  the  state  of  the  skin,  produced  by 
immersion  in  warm  water,  seems  highly  favourable  to 
the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Ano- 
ther very  important  use  of  the  warm  bath,  is  in  her- 
petic eruptions,  by  relaxing  the  skin,  and  rendering  it 
more  pervious,  and  preparing  it  admirably  for  receiv- 
ing the  stimulant  applications  of  tar  ointment,  mercu- 
rials, and  the  like,  that  are  intended  to  restore  it  to  a 
healthy  state.  The  constitutions  of  children  seem 
more  extensively  relieved  by  the  warm  bath  than  those 
of  adults;  and  this  remedy  seems  more  generally  ap- 
plicable to  acute  fevers  in  them  than  in  persons  of  a 
more  advanced  age.  Where  the  warm  bath  produces 
its  salutary  operation,  it  is  almost  always  followed  by 
an  easy  and  profound  sleep.  Dr.  Saunders  strongly 
recommends  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  or  even  one  of 
a  higher  temperature,  in  the  true  menorrhagia  of  fe- 
males. In  paralytic  affections  of  particular  parts,  the 
powerful  stimulus  of  heated  water  is  generally  allowed  ; 
and  in  these  cases,  the  effect  may  be  assisted  by  any 
thing  which  will  increase  the  stimulating  properties 
of  the  water;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  addition  of  salt. 
In  these  cases,  much  benelit  may  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  warm  sea-baths.  The  application  of  the  warm 
hath  topically,  as  in  pediluvia,  or  fomentations  to  the 
feet,  often  produces  the  most,  powerful  effects  in  qui- 
rting irritations  in  fever,  and  bringing  on  a  sound  and 
refreshing  repose.  The  cases  in  which  the  warm  bath 
is  likely  to  be  attended  ■with  danger,  are  particularly 
those  where  there  exists  a  strong  tendency  to  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head;  and  apoplexy  has 
sometimes  been  thus  brought  on.  The  lowest  temper- 
ature will  be  required  for  cutaneous  complaints,  and 
to  bring  on  relaxation  in  the  skin,  during  febrile  irrita- 
tion; the  wanner  will  !).■  necessary  in  paralysis:  more 
heal  should  be  employed  on  a  deep-scaled  part  than 
one  that  is  superlii  nil. 

.").  The  Pa-paw  Bath.    The  vapour  bath,  called  also 

Jin  mum  hi.riinicum,  though  not  much  employed  in 
England,  forms  a  valuable  remedy  in  a  variety  of 
Cases.  In  most,  of  the  hot  natural  waters  on  the  Con 
tinent,  the  vapour  bath  forms  a  regular  part  of  the 
bathing  apparatus,  and  is  there  highly  valued.  In  no 
country,  however,  is  this  application  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  in  Russia,  where  it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal and  almost  daily  luxury  of  all  the  people,  in  every 
rank  ;  and  it  is  employed  as  a  sovereign  remedy  lor  a 
great  variety  of  disorders.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Basil  Coch- 
hii 
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rane  has  lately  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Vapour 
Bath,  from  which,  it  appears,  he  has  brought  the  ap- 
paratus to  such  perfection,  that  he  can  apply  it  to  all 
degrees  of  temperature,  partially  or  generally,  by 
shower,  or  by  steam,  with  a  great  force  or  a  small  one ; 
according  to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
patients  are  so  variously  placed,  who  require  such 
assistance.  See  Cochrane  on  Vapour  Baths.  Con- 
nected with  this  article,  is  the  air-pump  vapour  bath, 
a  species  of  vapour  bath,  or  machine,  to  which  the  in- 
ventor has  given  this  name.  This  apparatus  has  been 
found  efficacious  in  removing  paroxysms  of  the  gout 
and  preventing  their  recurrence  ;  in  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  palsy,  cutaneous  diseases,  ulcers,  &c 
It  has  also  been  proposed  in  chilblains,  leprosy,  yaws, 
tetanus,  amenorrhea,  and  dropsy. 

[The  vapour  bath  has  been  introduced  and  success- 
fully applied  in  many  cutaneous  and  other  diseases,  in 
the  city  of  New- York.  This  bath  may  be  timer  aque- 
ous or  spirituous.  Its  immediate  effect  is  to  produce 
relaxation  of  the  skin  and  copious  perspiration.  It 
may  be  made  a  medicated  bath  by  passing  the  steam 
or  vapour  through  a  quantity  of  herbs,  before  it  is  ap 
plied  to  the  body  of  the  person  requiring  it.    A.] 

II.  Those  applications  are  called  dry  baths,  which 
are  made  of  ashes,  salt,  sand,  &c.  The  ancients  had 
many  ways  of  exciting  a  sweat,  by  means  of  a  dry 
heat ,  as  by  the  use  of  hot  sand,  stove  rooms,  or  arti- 
ficial bagnios;  and  even  from  certain  natural  hot 
steams  of  the  earth,  received  under  a  proper  arch,  or 
hot-house,  as  we  learn  from  Celsus.  They  had  also 
another  kind  of  bath  by  insolation,  where  the  body 
was  exposed  to  the  sun  tor  some  time,  in  order  to  draw 
forth  the  superfluous  moisture  from  tire  inward  parts ; 
and  to  this  day  it  is  a  practice,  in  some  nations,  to 
cover  the  body  over  with  horse-dung,  especially  in 
painful  chronic  diseases.  In  New-EngTand,  they  make 
a  kind  of  stove  of  turf,  wherein  the  sick  are  shut  up 
to  bathe,  or  sweat.  It  was  probably  from  a  knowledge 
of  this  practice,  and  of  the  exploded  doctrines  of  Cel- 
sus, that  the  noted  empiric  Dr.  Graham  drew  his 
notions  of  the  salutary  effects  of  what  he  called  earl/i 
bathing;  a  practice  which,  in  the  way  he  used  it, 
consigned  some  of  his  patients  to  a  perpetual  mansion 
under  the  ground.  The  like  name  of  dry  bath,  is 
sometimes  also  given  to  another  kind  of  bath,  made 
of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  spirit  of  wine.  The 
patient  being  placed  in  a  convenient  close  chair,  for 
the  reception  of  the  fume,  which  rises  and  provokes 
sweat  in  a  plentiful  manner  ;  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  head  out,  and  to  secure  respiration.  This  bath 
has  been  said  to  be  very  effectual  in  removing  old  ob- 
stinate pains  in  the  limbs. 

III.  Medicated  baths  are  such  as  are  saturated  with 
various  mineral,  vegetable, or  sometimes  animal  sub- 
stances. Thus  we  Have  sulphur  and  iron  baths,  aro- 
matic and  milk  baths.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  ingredients,  if  duly  mixed,  and  a  proper  tempera 
ture  given  to  the  water,  may,  in  certain  complaints 
be  productive  of  effects  highly  beneficial.  Water,  ;n> 
pregnated  with  sulphate  of  iron,  will  abound  with  the 
bracing  particles  of  that  metal,  and  may  be  useful  for 
strengthening  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  re-invi- 
goraung  debilitated  limbs,  stopping  various  kinds  of 
bleeding,  restoring  the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal 
discharges  when  obstructed,  and,  in  short,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  natural  iron  bath.  There  are  various 
oilier  medicated  baths,  such  as  those  prepared  with 
alum,  and  quick-lime,  sal-ammoniac,  &c  by  boiiin« 
them  together,  or  separately,  in  pure  rain  water.  These 
have  long  been  reputed  as  eminently  serviceable  in 
paralytic,  and  all  other  diseases  arising  from  nervous 
and  muscular  debility. 

IV.  A  term  in  chemistry,  when  the  vessels  in  which 
bodies  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  are  not  placed 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  lire,  hut  receive  the 
required  di  grec  of  heal  by  another  intermediate  body, 
such  apparatus  is  termed  a  bath.  These  have  been 
v  .uiouslv  named,  as  dry,  vapour,  &c.  Modem  chemists 
distinguish  three  kinds: 

arena,  or  the  sand  bath.  This  consists 
menu  pi  an  open  iron,  or  baked  clay  sand-pot,  whose 
pouom  is  mostlj  convex,  and  exposed  to  the  furnace 
''""''>  id   is  put  into  this,  and  the  Vessel 

containing  the  substance  to  be  heated,  ate.  in  the  sand 
hath,  immersed  in  il.e  middle. 
3.  Balm  tun  maria,  or  the  water  bath.    Tins  is  rer" 
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simple,  and  requires  no  particular  apparatus.  The 
object  is  to  place  the  vessel  containing  the  substance 
10  lie  heated,  in  another,  containing  water ;  which 
ast  must  be  of  sucli  a  nature  as  to  be  fitted  tot  the 
application  of  fire,  as  a  common  still,  or  kettle. 

3.  The  vapour  bath.  When  any  substance  is  heated 
by  the  steam,  or  vapour,  of  boiling  water,  chemists 
say  it  is  done  by  means  of  a  vapour  bath. 

Bath  waters.  BaLhoniajai/uic;  Svlis  aquas;  Badi- 
tpi<B  aqua:,  Baih  is  the  name  of  a  city  in  Gloucester- 
shire, that  has  been  celebrated,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  for  its  numerous  hot  springs,  which  are  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  any  in  this  kingdom,  (from 
112°  to  lll>°,;  and,  indeed,  are  the  only  natural  waters 
which  we  possess  that  are  at  all  hot  to  the  touch ;  all 
tile  other  thermal  waters  being  of  a  heat  below  the 
animal  temperature,  and  only  deserving  that  appella- 
tion from  being  invariably  warmer  than  the  general 
average  of  the  heat  of  common  springs.  By  the  erec- 
tion of  elegant  baths,  these  waters  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  benefit  of  invalids,  who  find  here  a 
variety  of  establishments,  contributing  equally  to 
health,  convenience,  and  amusement.  There  are 
three  principal  springs  in  the  city  of  Bath,  namely, 
those  called  the  Kind's  Bath,  the  Cross  Bath,  mid  the 
Mot  Bath;  all  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  emptying  themselves  into  the  river  Avon,  alter 
having  passed  through  the  several  baths.  Their  sup- 
ply is  so  copious,  that  all  the  large  reservoirs  used  lor 
bathing  are  tilled  every  evening  with  fresh  water  from 
their  respective  fountains.  In  their  sensible  and  medi- 
cinal propeittes,  there  is  but  a  slight  difference.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  former  are — 1.  That  the 
water,  when  newly  drawn,  appears  clear  and  colour- 
less, remains  perfectly  inactive,  without  bubbles,  or 
any  sign  of  briskness,  or  effervescence.  -2.  Alter  being 
exposed  to  the  open  air  lor  some  hours,  it  becomes 
rather  turbid,  by  the  separation  of  a  pale  yellow,  ocliery 
precipitate,  which  gradually  subsides.  3.  No  odour 
is  perceptible  from  a  glass  of  the  fresh  water,  but  a 
slight  pungency  to  the  taste  from  a  large  mass  ot"  it, 
when  fresh  drawn  :  which,  how  ever,  is  neither  fcetid 
nor  sulphureous.  4.  When  hoi  from  the  pump,  it 
affects  the  mouth  with  a  strong  chalybeate  impression, 
without  being  of  a  saline  or  pungent  taste.  And, 
fifthly,  on  growing  coid,  the  chalybeate  taste  is  entirely 
lost,  leaving  only  a  very  slight  sensation  on  the  tongue, 
oy  which  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  com- 
mon hard  spring-water.  The  temperature  of  the 
King's  Bath  water,  which  is  usually  preferred  for 
drinkins,  is,  when  fresh  drawn  in  the  glass,  abo\e 
llb°;  that  of  the  Cross  Bath,  lKO.  But,  after  flow- 
ing into  the  spacious  bathing  vessels,  it  is  generally 
from  100°  to  10b°  in  the  hotter  baths,  and  from  92°  to 
94°  in  the  Cross  Bath ;  a  temperature  which  remains 
nearly  stationary,  and  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
natural  spring  in  Britain.  A  small  quantity  of  gas  is 
also  disengaged  from  these  waters,  which  Dr.  Priestiey 
first  discovered  to  contain  no  more  than  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  bulk  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid.  The 
chemical  properties  of  the  Bath  waters,  according  to 
the  most  accurate  analyzers,  Doctors  Lucas,  Falconer, 
and  (>ibbs,  contain  so  small  a  proportion  of  iron,  as 
to  amount  only  to  one-twentieth  or  one-lhirty-eighth 
of  a  grain  in  the  pint;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Gibbs, 
fifteen  grains  and  a  quarter  of  siliceous  earth  in  the 
gallon.  Dr.  Saunders  estimates  a  gallon  of  the  King's 
Bath  water  to  contain  about  eight  cubic  inches  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  air,  nearly  azotic, 
about  eighty  grains  of  solid  ingredients,  one-half  of 
which  probably  consists  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
soda,  fifteen  grains  and  a  half  of  siliceous  earth,  and 
the  remainder  is  selenile,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  so 
small  a  portion  of  oxyde  of  iron  as  to  be  scarcely  cal- 
culable. Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  King's  Bath 
water  is  the  strongest  chalybeate ;  next  in  order,  the 
Hot  Bath  water;  and,  lastlj',  that  of  the  Cross  Bath, 
which  contains  the  smallest  proportions  of  chalybeate, 
gaseous  and  saline,  but  considerably  more  of  the 
earthy  particles ;  while  its  water,  in  the  pump,  is  also 
two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  others.  It  is  like- 
wise now  ascertained,  that  these  springs  do  not  exhibit 
the  slightest  traces  of  sulphur,  though  it  was  formerly 
believed,  and  errotieously  supported,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Charleton.  that  the  subtile  aromatic  vapour  in 
the  Bath  waters,  was  a  sulphureous  principle  entirely 
similar  to  common  brimstone. 
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With  regard  to  the  effect  of  'he  Bath  wat<  ra  on  the 
human  system,  independent  of  their  specific  properties, 
as  a  medicinal  remedy  not  to  be  imitated  completely 
by  any  chemical  process,  Dr.  Saunders  attributes 
much  of  their  salubrious  influence  to  the  natural 
degree  of  warmth  peculiar  to  these  springs,  which,  for 
ages,  have  presen  ed  an  admirable  degree  of  uniformity 
of  temperature.    lie  thinks  too,  that  one  of  their  most 

important  u>cs  is  that  of  an  external  application,  yet 
hat,  in  ihi-  respect,  they  diller  little  from 
common  water,  When  heated  to  the  same  temperature, 
and  applied  under  similar  circumstances. 

According  to  Dr.  falconer,  tin.'  Bath  water,  when 
drunk  fresh  from  ihe  spring,  generally  raises,  or  ia!her 
accelerates  the  pulse,  increases  the  heat,  and  piomolcs 

the  different  secretions.  These  symptoms  in  most 
cases,  become  perceptible  soon  after  drinking  it,  and 
will  sometimes  continue  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
is,  however,  remarkable,  that  they  are  only  produced 
in   invalids.       Hence   we   may    Conclude,    that    these 

waters  not  only  possess  healing  properties,  hut  their 
internal  use  is  likewise  attended  with  a  peculiar  stimu- 
lus, acting  more  immediately  on  the  nerves. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  ellei  Is  of  the  Bath  water, 
consists  in  its  action  on  the  urinary  organs,  even  when 
taken  in  moderate  doses.  Its  operation  on  the  boWeU 
varies  in  different  individuals,  like  that  of  all  other 
waters,  which  do  not  contain  tiny  cathartic  salt ;  but, 
in  general,  it  is  productive  of  costiveness  :  an  effect 
resulting  from  the  want  of  an  active  stimulus  to  the 
intestines,  and  probably  also  from  the  determination 
this  water  occasions  to  "the  skin,  more  than  from  any 
astringeucy  which  it  may  possess;  for,  if  perspiration 
be  suddenly  checked  during  the  use  of  it,  a  diarrhoea 
is  sometimes  the  consequence.  Hence  it  appears  that 
its  stimulant  powers  are  primarily,  and  more  particu 
larly  everted  in  the  stomach,  where  it  produces  a 
variety  of  symptoms,  sometimes  shght  and  transient, 
but,  occasionally,  so  considerable  and  permanent,  as 
to  require  it  to  be  discontinued.  In  those  individuals 
wilh  whom  it  is  likely  to  agree,  and  prove  beneficial, 
the  Bath  waters  excite,  at  first,  an  agreeable  glow  Ins 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  which  is  speedily  followed 
by  an  increase  both  of  appetite  and  spirits,  as  well  as 
a  quick  secretion  of  urine.  In  others,  when  the  use 
of  them  is  attended  with  headache,  thirst,  and  constant 
dryness  of  the  tongue,  heaviness,  loathing  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  sickness;  or  if  they  are  not  evacuated 
either  by  urine  or  an  increased  perspiration,  it  may 
be  justly  inferred  Ihat  their  further  continuance  is  im- 
proper. 

The  diseases  for  which  these  celebrated  waters  are 
resorted  to,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  some  of  the 
most  important  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all  that  come 
under  medical  treatment.  In  most  of  them,  the  bath 
is  used  along  with  the  wateis,  as  an  internal  medicine. 
The  general  indications,  of  the  propriety  of  using  this 
medicinal  water,  are  in  those  cases  where  a  gentle, 
gradual,  and  permanent  stimulus,  is  required.  Bath 
water  may  certainly  he  considered  as  a  chalybeate,  in 
which  the  iron  is  very  small  in  quantity,  but  in  a  highly 
active  form;  and  the  degree  of  temperature  is  in  itself 

a  Stimulus,  often  of  considerable  [lowers.  These  cir- 
cumstances again  point  out  the  necessity  of  certain 
cautions,  which,  from  a  view  of  Ihe  mere  quantity  ot 
foreign  contents,  might  he  thought  superfluous.    Al 

though,  in  estimating  the  powers  of  this  medicine, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  local  prejudice  in  its 
favour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  its  employment 
is  hazardous,  and  might  often  do  considerable  mischief, 
in  various  cases  of  active  inflammation,  especially  in 
irritable  habits,  where  there  exists  a  stiong  tendency 
to  hectic  fever;  and  even  in  the  less  inflammatory 
state  of  diseased  and  suppurating  viscera;  and,  in 
general,  wherever  a  quick  pulse  and  dry  tongue  Indi- 
cate a  degree  of  general  fever.  The  cases,  therefore 
to  which  this  water  are  peculiarly  suited,  are  mostly 
of  the  chronic  kind  ;  and  by  a  steady  perseverance  in 
this  remedy,  very  obstinate  disorders  have  given  way 
The  following,  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mine 
ral  Waters, considers  as  the  principal,  viz.  1.  Chlorosis 
a  disease  which,  at.  all  times,  is  much  relieved  b] 
steel,  and  will  bear  it,  even  where  there  is  a  consider 
able  degree  of  feverish  irritation,  receives  particular 
benefit  from  the  bath  water;  and  its  use,  as  a  warm 
bath,  excellently  contributes  to  remove  that  languor  of 
circulation,  and  obstruction  of  the  natural  evacuations, 
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WMcn  constitute  the  leading  features  of  this  common 
and  troublesome  disorder.  2.  The  complicated  dis- 
eases which  are  often  brought  on  by  a  long  residence 
m  hot  Climates,  atiecting  the  secretion  of  bile,  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  and  alimentary  canal,  and 
which  generally  produce  organic  derangement  in  some 
part  of  the  hepatic  system,  often  receive  much  benefit 
from  the  bath  water,  if  used  at  a  time  when  suppu- 
rative inflammation  is  not  actually  present.  3.  An- 
other and  less  active  disease  of  the  biliary  organs,  the 
'aundice,  which  arises  from  a  simple  obstruction  of 
the  gall-ducts,  is  still  oftener  removed  by  both  the  in- 
ternal and  external  use  of  these  waters.  4.  In  rheu- 
matic complaints,  the  power  of  this  water,  as  Dr. 
Charleton  well  observes,  is  chiefly  confined  to  that 
species  of  rheumatism  which  is  unattended  with  in- 
flammation, or  in  which  the  patient's  pains  are  not 
increased  by  the  warmth  of  his  bed  A  great  number 
of  the  patients  that  resort  to  Bath,  especially  those  that 
are  admitted  into  the  hospital,  are  affected  with  rheu- 
matism in  all  its  stages  ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  most 
respectable  testimony,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
receive  a  permanent  cure.  (See  Falconer  on  Bath 
Water  in  Rheumatic  Casts.)  5.  In  gout,  the  greatest 
benefit  is  derived  from  this  water,  in  those  cases  where 
it  produces  anomalous  affections  of  the  head,  stomach, 
and  bowels;  and  it  is  here  a  principal  advantage  to  be 
able  to  bring,  by  warmth,  that  active  local  inflamma- 
tion in  any  limb,  which  relieves  all  the  other  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  symptoms.  Hence  it  is  that  Bath 
water  is  commonly  said  to  produce  the  gout;  by 
Which  is  oniy  meant  that,  where  persons  have  a  gouty 
Section,  shilling  from  place  to  place,  and  thereby 
much  disordering  the  system,  the  internal  and  external 
use  of  the  bath  water  will  soon  bring  on  a  general  in- 
crease of  action,  indicated  by  a  flushing  in  the  face, 
fulness  in  the  circulating  vessels,  and  relief  of  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms;  and  the  whole  disorder  will  ter- 
minate in  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout  in  the  extremities, 
which  is  the  crisis  always  to  be  wished  for.  (5.  The 
colica  pictonutn,  and  the  paralysis  or  ioss  of  nervous 
power  in  particular  limbs,  which  is  one  of  its  most  se- 
rious consequences,  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  relieved 
by  the  use  of  the  Bath  waters,  more  especially  when 
applied  externally,  either  generally,  or  upon  the  part 
affected. 

The  quantity  of  water  taken  daily,  during  a  full 
course,  and  by  adults,  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Falconer, 
not  to  exceed  a  pint  and  a  half,  or  two  pints;  and  in 
chlorosis,  with  irritable  habits,  not  more  than  one  pint 
is  employed  ;  and  when  the  bath  is  made  use  of,  it  is 
generally  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  the  morning. 
The  Bathwaters  require  a  considerable  time  to  be  per- 
severed in,  before  a  full  and  fair  trial  can  be  made. 
Chronic  rheumatism,  habitual  gout,  dyspepsia,  from  a 
long  course  of  high  and  intemperate  living,  and  the 
like,  are  disorders  not  to  be  removed  by  a  short  course 
of  any  mineral  water,  and  many  of  those  who  have 
once  received  benefit  at  the  fountains,  find  i!  n 
to  make  an  annual  visit  to  them,  to  repair  the  waste 
in  health  during  the  preceding  year. 

Bath,  r  auteres.  A  sulphureous  bath  near  Barege, 
which  raises  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
to  131°. 

Bath,  St.  Saviour's.  A  sulphureous  and  alkaline 
bath,  in  the  valley  adjoining  Barege,  the  latter  of 
which  raises  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  as  high  as 

131°.  it  is  much  resorted  to  from  the  South  of  Fiance, 
and  used  chiefly  externally,  as  a  simple  thermal  water. 

Jlal/t,  cold.    See  Uath. 

Bath,  hot.    See  Bath. 

Bath,  tepid.    See  Bath. 

Bath,  vapour.     See  Bath. 

Ba'thmis.  (From  (Saivtc,  to  enter.)  Bathmus. 
The  scat,  or  base;  the  cavity  of  a  bone,  with  the  pro- 
tuberance of  another,  particularly  those  al-the  articu- 
lation of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen. 

Batho'ni.e  aQU.e.     See  Bath  trains. 

Ba'thron.  (From  (iatvii),  to  enter.)  Bathrum. 
The  same  as  balhniis;  also  an  instrument  used  in  Ihe 
extension  of  fractured  limbs,  <  ailed  scamnum.—Hip- 
II  is  described  by  Onbasius  ;md  ScultetUS. 

Ba'tu.     A  retort.    Obsolete. 

Bati'non-moron.  (From  (iaroc,  a  bramble,  and 
uitoov,  a  raspberry.)     The  raspberry. 

Batra'chivm.     (From  /3arpax»S,  a  froe;  so  called 
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from  its  likeness  to  a  frog.)    The  herb  crow's  foot,  ot 
ranunculus. 

BA'TRACHUS.  (From  (laTpaxos,  afrog;  so  called 
because  they  who  are  infected  with  it  croak  like  a 
frog.)  An  inflammatory  tumour  under  the  tongue 
See  Ranula. 

[Batrachian.  Batrachinn  animals.  A  term  used  in 
natural  history,  intended  to  include  all  aiiiiiials*of  the 
frog,  toad,  or  lizard  kind.     A.] 

Battari'smus.  (From  Bottoc,  a  Cyrenaean  prince 
who  stammered.)  Stammering  ;  a  delect  in  pronun- 
ciation.   See  PseUitmus. 

Batta'ta  virgimasa.  See  Batatas,  and  Convol- 
vulus batatas. 

Batta'ta  peregrina.  The  cathartic  potato ;  per- 
haps a  species  of  ipomaia.  If  about  two  ounces  of 
them  are  eaten  at  bed  lime,  they  greatly  move  the 
belly  the  next  morning. 

BATTIE,  William,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  in 
1704.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  alter  prac 
tising  some  years  successfully  at  Oxbridge,  settled  in 
London,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, as  well  as  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  Bethlehem  hospital  to  receive  all  the  indi- 
gent objects  labouring  under  insanity  in  this  metropolis, 
naturally  led  to  the  establishment  of  another  similar 
institution  ;  and  Dr.  Battie  having  been  very  active  in 
promoting  'he  subscription  for  that  purpose,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  new  institution,  which  was 
called  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  then  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Mom-fields.  In  1757  he  published  a  treatise  on 
madness;  and  a  few  years  afler,  having  exposed  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  the  abuses  often  com 
mitted  in  private  mad-houses,  they  became  the  subject 
of  legislative  interference,  and  were  at  length  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
the  magistrates  in  the  country.  He  died  at  tho 
age  of  7-2. 

BAUHIN,  John,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  1541.  Being 
greatly  attached  to  botany,  he  accompanied  the  cele- 
brated Gesjier  in  his  travels  through  several  countries 
of  Europe,  and  collected  abundant  materials  for  big 
principal  work,  the  "Historia  Plantarum,"  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  improvement  of  his  favourite 
science.  He  was,  at  the  age  of  32,  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  died  in  1613 
A  Treatise  on  .Mineral  Waters,  and  some  other  pub- 
lications by  him  also  remain. 

BAUHLN,  Gaspard,  was  brother  to  the  preceding, 
but  younger  by  20  years.  He  graduated  at  Basle,  after 
studying  at  several  universities,  and  was  chosen  Greek 
professor  at  the  early  age  of  28 ;  afterward  professor 
of  anatomy  and  botany  ;  then  of  medicine,  with  other 
distinguished  honours,  Wldch  he  retained  till  his  death 
in  1624.  Besides  the  plants  collected  by  himself,  he 
received  material  assistance  from  his  pupils  and 
friends,  and  was  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  the 
knowledge  of  botany ;  on  which  subject,  as  well  as 
anatomy,  he  has  left  numerous  publications.  Among 
other  anatomical  improvements,  he  claims  [he  disco- 
very of  the  valve  of  the  colon.  His  '•  Pinax"  contains 
the  names  of  six  thousand  plants  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  tolerably  well  arranged;  and  being  continu- 
ally referred  to  by  Linnsus,  must  long  retain  its  value 

BAULMONEY.    Sec  .  FJhusa  mettm. 

BAUME,  Anthony,  an  apothecary,  born  at  Senlis, 
in  1728.  He  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  by 
his  skill  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy:  and  was  after- 
ward admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  lie  also  gave  lectures  on  chemistry 
for  several  years  with  great  credit.  Among  other 
works,  he  published  "Elements  of  Pharmacy,"  and 
a  "  Manual  of  Chemistry,"  which  met  with  consider- 
able approbation  ;  also  a  detailed  account  of  Hie  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil,  and  the  method  of  improving  them 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

Baxa'na.  (Indian )  Rabuxit.  A  poisonous  tree 
growing  near  Ormuz. 

BAY.  A  name  of  several  articles;  as  bay-cherry 
bay-leaf,  bay-salt,  Sec. 

Bay-cherry.     See  Prunus  Lamro-tirasus. 

Bay  leavts.     See  J.aurus. 

Bay-leaned  Passiun-Jloicer.  See  Passtjlora  lauri 
folia. 

Bay-salt.  A  very  pure  salt,  prepared  from  sea 
water  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

[BAYLEY,  Dr.  Kicuard,  a  celebrated  surgeon  and 
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practitioner  in  the  city  of  New-York.  Dr.  Bayley  was 
lioin  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1745.  His 
father  was  of  English,  and  his  mother  of  French,  de- 
scent. After  returning  from  London,  where  lie  studied 
anatomy  under  Dr.  John  Hunter,  he  commenced  Brat- 
tice in  connexion  with  Dr.  Charleton  of  New  York, 
with  whom  he  had  previously  studied.  At  that  lime  the 
croup  (cynanche  tracheaUs)  was  x>i>f--indcd  with  the 
angina  maligna, or  putrid  sore  throat,  and  both  treated 
With  stimulants.  Dr.  Bayley  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  difference,  and  demonstrate  that  the  croup  was  an 
inflammatory  disease,  and  required  a  different  treat- 
ment. 

"In  the  year  1783,  he  successfully  removed  the  arm 
from  its  glenoid  cavity  by  the  operation  at  the  shoulder 
joint;  an  operation  at  which  Dr.  Wright  Post,  then  a 
student,  assisted  ;  and  which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  in 
our  power  10  examine,  is  the  first  instance  of  its  being 
practised  in  the  United  States."  iiis  surgical  skill  was 
often  displayed  in  operations  upon  the  eye.  With  Dr. 
Bard  and  others,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  .New  York  City  Dispensary.  In  17;i7,  he  pub- 
lished his  work  on  yellow  lever,  in  winch  he  advocates 
the  opinion  of  its  local  origin  and  noncontagiousness. 
He  atterward,  while  health  officer  of  the  port  of  -New- 
York,  published  a  series  of  letters  on  the  same  subject, 
addressed  to  the  New-York  common  council,  or  cor- 
poration of  the  city.  He  died  in  August,  1801.  "leaving 
behind  him  a  high  character  as  a  clinically  instructed 
physician,  an  excellent  and  bold  operator,  a  prompt 
practitioner,  of  rapid  diagnosis,  and  unhesitating  de- 
cision."—See  Thack.  Med.  Biog.     A.] 

Bde'lla.  (From  jJojXAui,  to  suck.)  Bdcllerum. 
A  horse-leech. 

BDELLIUM.  (From  bedallah,  Arab.)  Adrabolon; 
■Madelcon  ;  Butchon;  Balchus.  Called  by  the  Ara- 
bians, Mokel.  A  gum  resin,  like  very  impure  myrrh. 
The  best  bdellium  is  of  a  yellowish-brown,  or  dark- 
brown  colour,  according  to  its  age;  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  brittle,  but  soon  softening,  and  growing  tough 
between  the  fingers ;  in  some  degree  transparent,  not 
unlike  myrrh;  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  moderately 
strong  smell.  It  does  not  easily  take  Ilanie,  and,  when 
set  on  lire,  soon  goes  out.  In  burning,  it  sputters  a 
little,  owing  to  its  aqueous  humidity,  lis  sp.  grav.  is 
1.371.  Alkohol  dissolves  about  three-tilths  of  bdellium, 
leaving  a  mixture  of  gum  and  cerasin.  Its  constitu- 
ents, according  to  Pelletier,  are  59  resin,  'J.-2  gum,  '3t).t> 
cerasin,  1.2  volatile  oil  and  loss.  It  isoneof  tlie  weak- 
est nf  the  deobstruent  gums,  it  was  sometimes  used 
as  a  pectoral  and  an  emuienagogue.  Applied  exter- 
nally, it  is  stimulant,  and  promotes  suppuration.  It  is 
never  met  with  in  the  shops  of  tliis  country. 

BEAK.     See  Rostrum. 

BEA.V     See  Vicia  (aba. 

Bean,  French.     See  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

Bean,  Kidney.    See  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

Bean,  Malacca.    See  Avicennia  lomentosa. 

Bean  of  Cartkagcna.     See  Bejuio. 

Bean,  St.  Ignatius.    See  Ignatia  amara. 

BEAR.  Ursa.  The  name  of  a  well-known  ani- 
mal. Several  things  are  designated  after  it,  or  a  part 
of  it. 

Bear's  berry.    See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Bear's  bilberry.     See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Bear's  breech.    See  Acanthus. 

Bear's  foot.    See  Hclleborus  fatidus. 

Bear's  wliortleberry.     See  Arbutus  uva  vrsi. 

Bear's  ichorls.     See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

BEARD.  1.  The  hair  growing  on  the  chin  and  ad- 
acent  parts  of  the  face,  in  adults  of  the  male  sex. 

2.  In  botany.     See  Barba  ;  Arista. 

Bk'cca.  A  fine  kind  of  resin  from  the  turpentine 
and  mastich  trees  of  Greece  and  Syria,  formerly  held 
in  great  repute. 

B  ECCABU'NGA.  (From bachbuvgen,  water-herb. 
German,  because  it  grows  in  rivulets.)  See  Veronica 
beecabunga. 

Be'oha.    See  Bechica.  , 

BE'CHICA.  (Bechicus;  from  fit\\,  a  cough.)  Bc- 
chita.  Medicines  to  relieve  a  cough.  An  obsolete 
term.  The  trochisci  bechici  albi  consist  of  starch  and 
liquorice,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Florentine  orris 
root  made  into  lozenges,  with  mucilage  of  gum  traua- 
canth.  They  are  a  soft  pleasant  demulcent.  The 
trochisci  b echiu  nigri  consist  chiefly  of  the  juice  of 
liquorice,  with  sugar  and  gum  tragaia .v  h. 
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Bb'chion.  (From  (in\,  a  cough  j  so  called  trom  it» 
supposed  virtues  in  rein  ]    S?c  Tusilago 

farfara. 

Bbcui'ra  nux.  V  large  nut  growing  in  Brazil,  from 
which  a  balsam  is  drawn  that  is  held  in  estimation  in 
rheumatisms. 

Baoc'oUAB.  (Arabian.)  Bedeguar.  The  Car- 
iluus  tactvus  syriacus  is  so  called,  and  also  the  Rosa 

can  inn. 

BUN.     The  name  of  the  love-apples  ill  Avl 
cenna. 

BED3TRAW.    See  Galium  aparine. 

BEE.     See  .  Ijiis  nullified. 

BEECH.    See  Fagus. 

BEER.  The  wine  of  grain  made  from  malt  anu 
hops  in  the  following  manner.  The  grain  is  steeped 
for  two  or  three  days  In  water,  until  it  Bwella, 
somewhat  tender,  and  tinges  the  w  Bter  of  a  b 
dish  brown  colour.  The  water  being  then  drained 
away,  the  barley  is  spread  about  tun  feet  thick  upon 
a  Moor,  where  it  heals  spontaneously,  and  begins  to 

grow,  by  first  shooting  out  the  radical,    in  this  stau 

the  germination  is  stopped  by  spreading  il  thinner,  anr 
turning  it  over  for  two  days;  after  which  if   is  again 

made  into  a  heap,  and  suffered  to  become  seasibl}  hoi 

winch  usually  happens  in  little  more  than  a  day 
Lastly,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  kiln,  w  here,  bj  a  gradual 
and  low  heal,  it  is  rendered  dry  and  ciisp.  This  it 
malt ;  and  its  qualities  differ  according  as  it  is  more  or 
less  soaked,  drained,  germinated,  dried,  and  bakee 
In  this,  as  in  other  manufactories,  the  intelligent  opera 

tors  often  make  a  mystery  of  their  processes  from 
views  of  profit;  and  others  pretond  to  peculiar  secret* 

who  really  possess  none. 

Indian  corn,  and  probably  all  large  grain,  require' 
to  be  suffered  to  grow  into  the  blade,  as  well  as  root. 
before  it  is  lit  to  be  made  into  malt.  For  this  purpose- 
it  is  buried  about  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  tin 
ground,  and  covered  with  loose  earth ;  and  in  ten  oi 
twelve  days  it  springs  up.  In  this  stale  it  is  taken  up 
and  washed,  or  fanned,  to  clear  it  from  its  dirt;  ant 
then  dried  in  the  kiln  for  use. 

Barley,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  becomes  one 
fifth  lighter,  or  20  percent  ;  12  of  which  are  owing  la 
kiln-drying,  1.5  are  carried  oil'  by  the  steep-water,  3 
dissipated  on  the  floor,  .1  loss  in  cleaning  the  roots,  ant' 
0.5  waste  or  loss. 

The  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  malt  is  exposed  ii 
this  process,  gradually  changes  ils  colour  from  nrj 
pale  to  actual  blackness,  as  it  simply  dues  it,  or  con 
verts  it  to  charcoal. 

The  colour  of  the  malt  not  only  affects  the  colour  a' 
the  liquor  brewed  from  it ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
chemical  operation,  of  the  heat  applied,  on  the  princi- 
ples that  are  developed  in  th»-  grain  during  the  process 
of  malting,  materially  alters  the  quality  of  the  beer, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  becoming  lit 
for  drinking  and  growing  fine. 

Beer  is  made  from  malt  previously  ground,  or  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  mill.  This  is  placed  in  a  tun,  or  tub  with 
a  false  bottom;  hot  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  Hit 
whole  stirred  about  with  a  proper  instrument.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  this  operation,  caller? 
mashing,  must  not  be  equal  to  boiling  ;  for,  in  tha, 
case,  the  malt  would  be  converted  into  a  paste,  front 
which  the  impregnated  water  could  not  be  separated 
This  is  called  celling.  After  the  infusion  has  remained 
for  some  time  upon  the  malt,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  is 
then  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sweet  Wort.  By 
one  or  more  snbsequ  nl  infusions  of  water,  a  quantitj 
of  weaker  wort  is  made,  which  is  cither  added  to  the 
foregoing,  or  kept  apait,  according  to  tlie  intention  oi 
the  operator.  The  wort  is  then  boiled  with  hop.. 
Which  Kives  it  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  is 
to  render  it  less  liable  to  be  spoiled  in  keeping;  alter 
which  it  is  cooled  in  shallow  vessels,  anil  suffered  to 
ferment,  with  the  addition  of  a  proper  qua 
Vest.  The  fermented  liquor  is  beer;  and  differs 
greatly  in  its  quality,  according  lo  the  nature  of  the 
grain,  the  malting,  the  mashing,  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  the  hops  and  Hie  yest,  the  purity  or  adiu: 
the  water  made  use  of,  the  temperature  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  ice. 

Beside  the  various  qualities  of  malt  liquors  oi'  a 
similar  kind,  there  are  certain  leading  features  by 
which  they  are  distinguished,  and  classed  under  differ 
ent  names,  and  to  produce  which,  different  modes  i 
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management  must  be  pursued.  The  principal  distinc- 
tions are  into  beer,  properly  so  called  ;  ale  ;  table,  or 
small  beer ;  and  porter,  which  is  commonly  termed 
beer  in  London.  Beer  is  a  strong,  fine,  and  thin 
liquor;  the  greater  part  of  the  mucilage  having  been 
separated  by  boiling  the  wort  longer  than  for  ale,  and 
carrying  the  fermentation  farther,  so  as  to  convert  the 
saccharine  matter  into  ulkohol.  Ale  is  of  a  more  sy- 
rupy consistence,  and  sweeter  taste  ;  more  of  the  mu- 
cilage being  retained  in  it,  and  the  fermentation  not 
having  been  carried  so  far  as  to  decompose  all  the 
sugar.  Small  beer,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  weaker 
]iruor;  and  is  made,  either  by  adding  a  large  portion 
cf  water  to  the  malt,  or  by  mashing  with  a  fresh  quan- 
tty  of  walcr  what  is  left  after  the  beer  or  ale  wort  is 
drawn  Off.  Porter  was  probably  made  originally 
from  very  high  dried  malt ;  but  it  is  said,  that  its  pecu- 
liar flavour  cannot  be  imparted  by  malt  and  hops  alone. 
Mr  Brando  obtained  the  following  quantities  of 
alfcohol  from  100  parts  of  different  species  of  beers. 
Burton  ale,  8.88 ;  Edinburgh  ale,  C.2;  Dorchester  ale, 
5.53;  the  average  being  =  6.87.  Brown  stout,  6.8; 
London  porter  (average)  4.2;  London  small  beer  (ave- 
rage) 1.38. 

As  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  brewers 
Were  forbid  to  mix  sugar,  honey,  Guinea  pepper,  essen- 
tia bina,  cocculus  indicus,  or  any  other  unwholesome 
ingredient,  in  beer,  under  a  certain  penalty ;  from 
which  we  may  infer,  that  such  at  least  was  the  prac- 
tice of  some;  and  writers,  who  profess  to  discuss  the 
secrets  of  the  trade,  mention  most  of  these,  and  some 
other  articles,  as  essentially  necessary.  The  essentia 
bina  is  suzar  boiled  down  to  a  dark  colour,  and  empy- 
reumatic  flavour.  Broom  tops,  wormwood,  and  other 
bitter  plants,  were  formerly  used  to  render  beer  fit  for 
keeping,  before  hops  were  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try ;  but  are  now  prohibited  to  be  used  in  beer  made 
for  sale. 

By  the  present  law  of  this  country,  nothing  is  allow- 
ed to  enter  into  the  composition  of  beer,  except  malt 
and  hops.  Quassia  and  wormwood  are  often  fraudu- 
lently introduced  ;  both  of  which  are  easily  discovera- 
ble by  their  nauseous  bitter  taste.  They  ibrm  a  beer 
Which  does  not  preserve  so  well  as  hop  beer.  Sulphate 
of  iron,  alum,  and  salt,  are  often  added  by  the  publi- 
cans, under  the  name  of  beer  heading,  to  impart  a 
frothing  property  to  beer,  when  it  is  poured  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another.  Molasses  and  extract  of  gentian 
root  are  added  with  the  same  view.  Capsicum,  grains 
of  paradise,  ginger  root,  coriander  seed,  and  orange 
peel,  are  also  employed  to  give  pungency  and  flavour 
to  weak  or  bad  beer.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  unlawful  substances  seized  at  different  brew 
cries,  and  brewers'  druggists'  laboratories,  in  London, 
as  copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Cocculus  indicus  multum,  (an 
extract  of  the  cocculus)  colouring,  honey,  hartshorn 
shavings,  Spanish  juice,  orange  powder,  ginger,  grains 
of  paradise,  quassia,  liquorice,  caraway  seeds,  cop 
peras,  capsicum,  mixed  drugs.  Sulphuric  acid  Is  very 
frequently  added  to  bring- beer  forward,  or  make  it  hard, 
giving  new  beer  instantly  the  taste  of  what  is  18 
lionths  old.  According  to  Mr.  Accum,  the  present 
itire  beer  of  the  London  brewer  is  composed  of  all 
jie  wasfe  and  spoiled  beer  of  the  publicans,  the  bot- 
toms of  huts,  the  leavings  of  the  pots,  the  drippings  of 
tlu  machines  for  drawing  the  beer,  the  remnants  of 
Bier  that  lay  in  the  leaden  pipes  of  the  brewery,  with 
a  portion  of  brown  stout,  bottling  beer,  and  mild  beer, 
lie  says  that  opium,  tobacco,  mix  vomica,  and  extract 
nl  poppies,  have  been  likewise  used  to  adulterate  beer. 
By  evaporating  a  portion  of  beer  to  dryness,  and  ignit- 
ing the  residuum  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  iron  of 
the  copperas  will  be  procured  in  an  insoluble  oxyde. 
Muriate  of  barytes  will  throw  down  an  abundant  pre- 
cipitate from  beer  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid 
as;  which  precipitate  may  be  collected, 
dried,  and  ignited  It  will  be  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Beer  appears  to  have  been  of  ancient  use,  as  Tacitus 
mentions  it  among  the  Germans,  and  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  na- 
tions ■  lint  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whose  country  was 
not  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  had  also  con- 
trived this  substitute  for  wine;  and  Mr.  Park  has 
found  the  art  of  making  malt,  and  brewing  from  it 
very  good  beer,  among  the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa.  See  JVheat. 
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Bees'1  wax.     See  Cera. 
BELT.     See  Beta. 
Beet,  red.    See  Beta. 

Beet,  white.  A  variety  of  red  beet,  The  juice  and 
powder  of  the  root  are  said  to  be  good  to  excite  sneez- 
ing, and  will  bring  away  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mucus. 

Be'gma.     (From  jiriaou),  to  cough.)     A  cough ;  also 
expectorated  mucus,  according  to  Hippocrates. 
BEHEN.     The  Arabian  for  finger. 
Behen  album.     (From  bchen,~a  finger,  Arv.ian 
See  Cenlaurca  behen. 

Behen  officinarum.  See  Cucubalas  behen. 
Behen  rubrum.  See  Statice  JJmonmm. 
Beide'lsar.  Beidcllopar.  A  species  of  Asclepias, 
used  in  Africa  as  a  remedy  for  fevers  and  the  bites  of 
serpents.  The  caustic  juice  which  issues  from  the 
roots  when  wounded,  is  used  by  the  negroes  to  destroy 
venereal  and  similar  swellings. 

Beju'io.  Habilla  de  Carthagcnd.  Bean  of  Car- 
thagena.  A  kind  of  bean  in  South  America,  famed 
for  being  an  effectual  antidote  against  the  poison  of 
all  serpents,  if  a  smail  quantity  is  eaten  immediately. 
This  bean  is  the  peculiar  product  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Carthagena. 

Bei.x-aye.  (An  Indian  word.)  See  Jferium  antl- 
dysentcrii-am. 

"BEEEMN'OI'DES.  (From  &t\ww,  a  dan,  and 
u&oc,  form;  so  named  from  their  dart-like  shape.' 
Belonoiies ;  Beloidos.  The  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  were 
formerly  so  called. 

Bele'son.  (An  Indian  word.)  Belkia.  See  .Mas 
senda  frondosa. 

BELL  METAL.    A  mixture  of  tin  and  copper. 
BELLADO'NNA.     (From  bella  donna,  Italian,  » 
handsome  lady;  so  called  because  the  ladies  of  Ital/ 
use  it,  to  take  away  the  too  florid  colour  of  their  faces 
See  Atropa  belladonna. 

Be'llegu.     See  Myrobalanus  bcllirica. 
Bellere  oi.     See  .Myrobalanus  belliriea. 
Belle'ru  x.    Bee  Myrobalanus  belliriea. 
BELLimoi'riES.      (From  belles,  a  daisy,  and  ttSoi, 
form.)     See  Chrysanthemum. 

BELLI'NI,  Laurence,  an  ingenious  physician,  born 
at  Florence  in  1643.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
mathematics,  of  which  he  was  made  professor  at  Pisa, 
when  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  which  office  he  filled 
with  credit  for  nearly  thirty  years,  lie  was  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  mathematical  theory  of 
medicine,  which  attempted  to  explain  the  functions  of 
the  body,  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the  operations  of 
medicines  on  mechanical  principles:  and  having  im- 
prudently regulated  his  practice  accordingly,  he  was 
generally  unsuccessful,  and  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  of  Cosmo  III.  of  Florence,  who  had 
appointed  him  his  physician.  In  his  anatomical  re- 
searches he  was  more  successful,  having  first  accu 
ratcly  described  the  nervous  papilla;  of  the  tongue,  and 
discovered  them  to  be  the  organ  of  taste;  and' also 
having  made  better  known  the  structure  of  the  kid- 
ney. He  was  author  of  several  other  publications 
and  died  in  1704. 

BE'LLIS.     (.T  bello    eolore,  from  its  fair  colour.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system' 
Class,  Sijngcncsia ;  Order,  Polugamia  superf.ua.    The 
daisy. 
Balms  major.     See  Chrysanthemum. 
Belus  minor.     See  Btllis perennix. 
Bellis  pbrennIs.     The  systematic   name  of  the 
common  daisy.     Bellis;  Bellis  minor;  Bellis  ps-en 
nis—scapo  vudo,  of  Limueus,  or  bruise  wort,  was  for- 
merly directed  in  the  pharmacopeias  by  this  name. 
Although  the  leaves  and  flowers  arc  rather  acrid,  and 
me  said  to  cure  several  species  of  wounds,  thev  are 
never  employed  by  modern  surgeons. 

Bklloculcs.  (From  brlius,  fair,  and  otuhts,  the 
eye.)  A  precious  stone,  resembling  the  eye,  and  foi 
merly  supposed  to  be  useful  in  its  disorders. 
Bk'li.on.  The  Colica  pictonum. 
BELLONA'RIA.  (From  Billona,  the  goddess  of 
war.)  Au  herb  which,  if  eaten,  makes  people  mad,  and 
act  outrageously,  like  the  votaries  of  Bellona. 

BELLOSTE,  Auoustin,  a  surgeon,  born  at  Paris 
1111654.  After  practising  several  years  there,  and  as 
an  army  surgeon,  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  mother 
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:>!  the  Qticet  jf  Sardinia,  and  continued  at  Turin  till 
his  death  in  1730.  He  was  inventor  ol  a  nicicuii.il 
oill,  called  by  Ms  name,  by  which  he  is  s"™™'10. 
acquired  a  "Rat  fortune.  The  work  by  Whlcl)  ue  is 
principallv  known,  is  called  the  " Hospital  Surgeon, 
which  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages. 
Among  other  useful  observations,  he  recommended 
piercing  carious  bones,  to  promote  exfoliation,  Which 
indeed  t'eisus  had  advised  before;  and  he  blamed  the 
custom  of  frequently  changing  the  dressings  ol  wounds, 

as  retarding  the  cure. 
Bblmu'schcs.    A  name  of  the  AbelmosChus.    Bee 

llibisc/tus  abelnwsehus. 
Bk'lkileq.     See  Afyrobalanus  Bellirica 


Bklo'ere.     (Indian.)     An  evergreen  plant  ol  Ame- 
rica, the  jee.ls  of  Which  purge   moderately,  hut  the 
leaves  roughly. 
Belonoi  des.     See  Belemnoides. 
BtLTj'LCTJM.       (From  tft\of,  a  dart,  and    tXcw,  to 
draw   cut.)      A  surgeon's  instrument  tor  extracting 
thorns,  or  darts. 
Belzo  e.     See  Styraz  benzoin. 
Belzoi  ncm.     See  Styrax  Benzoin. 
Be.m  ta'.maRa.     The  laba  .Egvptinca. 
BK.\.    An  Arabian  word  formerly  very  much  list  d. 
See  (iuihindtna  nuringa. 

Ben  magnum.  Moiiaidus  calls  a  species  of  esula.  or 
garden  spurge,  by  this  name,  which  purges  and  vomits 
violently. 
Ben  tamara.  The  Egyptian  bean. 
BENEDICT.  Bniniutus.  A  specific  name  pre- 
fixed to  mauy  compositions  and  herbs  on  account  ol 
their  supposed  good  qualities;  as  Bdiedicta  Itirba, 
Beniduta  aijita.  Uc. 

Benedicta  aqi'a.  Manv  compound  waters  have 
been  so  call)  d,  especially  lime-water,  and  a  water  dis- 
tilled from  serpijUum.  In  Schrocder,  it  is  the  name 
for  an  emetic. 

Benedict.*  herba.     See  Gcum  urbanam. 
Eeneoita   laxativa.     A   compound  of  lurbelh, 
scammony,  anil  spurges,  with  some  warm  aromatics. 
Benedk  iiM  LAXATiviM.    Rhubarb,  and  sometimes 
the  lenitive  electuary. 
Benei'Icti.m  ligniM.     Guaiacuin. 
Benedictim  vinvm.     Antimonial  wine. 
BENED1CTTS.     (From  benedico,  to  Mess.)    See 
Benedict. 
Benedi'Tis  cardies.    See  Centc.urca  bencdicta. 
Benedictis  lapis.    A  name  for  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

BENEOLE'NTIA.  (Front  bene,  well,  and  o.fo,  to 
smell.)     Sw  eel-scented  medicines. 

Blvd.     A    name  given  by  the  Mahomedans  to  the 
leaves  of  hemp,  formed  into  pills,  or  conserve.    They 
possess  exhilarating  and  intoxicating  powers. 
Bmn-al  quince.    See  Er alec  a  marmclvs. 
Bengal*,  radix.     (From  Bi~ngal,  Us  native  place.) 
See  Casswnumar. 

Benoa  lle  Indorum.  (From  Bengal,  its  native 
place.)     See  Cassumuniar. 

Be'noi  eiri.     A   species  of  evergreen 
tunts,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 
BEMT.     See  Oeu.rn  urbanum. 
Benivi  arbor.     See  Styrai  benzoin. 
BENJAMIN.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 
Ben  jam. n  flowers.     See  Benzoic  acid. 
[Benne  seed.     Among  the  negroes,  in  Georgia,  a 
plant  is  cultivated  which  appears  to  be  a  species  of 
s'samum.    They  call  it  benne,  Which  is  probably  iis 
African  name.    The  seeds  are  ol  a  brownish-white, 
and  about  the  size  of  flaxseed,  abounding  in  oil. 

Several  barrels  of  benne  seeds  -were  shipped  by  John 
Milledge,  from  Savannah  to  New-York,  in  IS07,  con- 
signed to  Col.  Few.  By  direction  of  this  latter  gentle- 
man, thej  were  pressed,  and  have  been  lbund  to  yield 
plenty  of  oil ;  three  gallons,  at  least,  to  a  bushel.  The 
benne  plant  is  an  annual,  and  may  hereafter  become 
of  some  importance  to  this  country.  One  difficulty  in 
its  cultivation,  since  ascertained,  arises  from  the  lari- 
lity  with  which  the  plant  sheds  its  seeds  before  the 
vnole  are  mature.— See  Med.  Repos.  vol.  ii.    A.] 

[Benne  oil.  This  vegetable  oil  is  clear,  mild,  and 
well-fiavou-ed,  and  excellent  for  salad-;.  Its  qualities 
are  BO  good  and  wholesome  that  it  may  be  employed 
ft; "'leu  A  the  oil  of  olives,  both  in  medicine  and  diet, 
•ris'ead  of  importing  this  article  from  the  south  of  Fu- 
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rope,  to..  Americans  may  prepare  the  oil  of  scsamua 
Groin  their  own  fields.    Tl  e  °»  ■  lc"de' 

structure,  and  may  be  crushed  under  the  screw  w  ItllOU. 
previous  grinding.     Ill  addition  to  all  which  circum- 

Btances  it  may  i>e  added,  thai  the  oil  separates  freely 
bj  cold  expression;  and  it  may  hence  be  hoped  that 
our  tables  will,  in  process  of  time,  be  furnished  with 
plentiful  supplies  of  ibis  sweet  and  nutritious  bub- 
stance. — See  Jlfed.  Repos.  vol.  ii,  p.  68. 

The  sesavtum  orientate  is  cultivated  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  West  Indies,  principally  on  account  of  it.?  oil. 
lis  seeds  were  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  food, 
and  aie  still  employed  by  the  negroes  and  Asiatic 
lliis   purpose.     The    plant    is    now   cultivated    in  the 

southern  parts  of  the  United  siaies.  The  seeds  afford 
a  copious  quantity  of  oil,  amounting,  according  to 

hi  hois,  to  nearly  one  ball  ol  I  ben  weight  This 
ml  Is  bland,  sweet,  and  is  said  lo  keep  some  | 
without  turning  rancid,  h  is  applicable  to  the  same 
pin  poses  as  olive  oil,  and  in  sufficient  doses  proves 
purgative  on  the  same  principle  as  other  animal  and 
vegetable  fixed  oils."— See  Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

BENZO'AS.  Abenfcoate.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  benzoic  acid  Willi  salifiable  bases;  as  benzo- 
ate  of  alumina,  Sec. 

EE.V/.O  E.     See  Slijrax  benzoin. 

IE    AMVGIlAI.OlllES.       S<  0   Stj/Tat  illlZOIll. 

Benzoks  flork.8.    Si  e  Benzoic  and. 
BENZOIC  ACID.    See  Acidum  benzoicum.    "This 
acid  was  first  described  in  1608,  by  Blaise  de  Vigenere, 

I'reatise  on  Fire  and   Salt,  and   has   been  g< 
rally  known  since  by  thfi  name  ol  flowers  of  benjamin 
or   benzoin,  because   it  was  obtained   by  sublimation 

from  the  resin  of  this  name.  As  it  is  still  mosi  com- 
monly procured  from  this  substance,  it  has  preserved 
the  epithet  of  benzoic,  though  known  to  be  a  peculiar 
acid,  obtainable  not  from  benzoin  alone,  but  from  dif- 
ferent vegetable  balsams,  vencilo,  cinnamon,  amber- 
gris, the  urine  of  children,  frequently  that  of  adults, 
and  always,  according  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
though  Giese  denies  this,  from  that  of  quadrupeds  liv 
ing  on  grass  and  hay,  particularly  the  camel,  the  horse, 
and  the  cow.  There  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  many 
vegetables,  and  among  them  some  of  the  grasses,  con 
tain  it.  anil  that  it  passes  from  them  into  the  urine. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  found  it  combined  with  po 
tassa  and  lime  in  the  liquor  of  dunghills,  as  well  as  m 
the  urine  of  the  quadrupeds  above-mentioned  ;  and 
they  strongly  suspect  it  to  exist  in  the  Anlhoianthum 
udu'i-atum,'or  sweet-scented  vernal-grass, from  which 
hay  principally  derives  its  fragrant  smell.  Giese, 
however,  could  find  none  either  in  this  grass  or  in  oats. 

The  usual  method  of  obtaining  it  affords  a  very  ele 
L'ant  and  pleasing  example  of  the  chemical  proci  ss  of 
sublimation.  Fortius  purpose  a  thin  stratum  of  pow- 
dered benzoin  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  glazed 
earthen  pot,  to  which  a  tall  conical  paper  covering  is 
fitted:  gentle  heal  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  which  fuses  the  benzoin,  and  tills  the  apart- 
ment with  a  fragrant  smell,  arising  from  a  portion  of 
essential  oil  and  acid  of  benzoin,  which  are  dissipated 
in;o  the  air,  at  the  same  lime  the  acid  itself  rises  very 
suddenly  in  the  paper  head,  which  may  be  occasion- 
ally inspected  at  the  top,  though  with  some  little 
care,  because  the  fumes  will  excite  coughing.  This 
saline  sublimate  is  condensed  in  the  form  c!'  long 
needles,  or  straight  filaments  of  a  while  colour,  cross- 
ing each  other  in  all  directions.  When  the  acid  ceases 
to  rise,  the  cover  may  be  changed,  a  new  one  appliea, 
and  the  heat  raised  .  more  flowers  ol  a  yellowish  co- 
lour will  then  rise,  which  will  require  a  second  sub- 
limation to  deprive  them  of  the  empyreumalic  <  1  they 
contain. 

The  sublimation  of  the  acid  of  benzoin  may  be  con 
veniently  performed  by  substituting  an  inverted  earth- 
en pan  instead  of  the  papei  cone.  In  thin  case  the 
two  pans  should  be  made  to  fit,  by  grinding  on  a  stone 
with  sand,  and  they  must  be  luted  together  with  paper 
dipped  in  naste.  This  method  seems  preferable  to  the 
other,  where  the  presence  of  the  operator  is  required 
elsewhere;  hut  the  paper  head  can  be  more  easily  in 
spectcd  a.id  changed.  The  heat  applied  must  be 
gentle,  and  the  vessels  ought  not  to  be  separated  till 
they  have  become  cool.  . 

The  quantity  of  acid  obtained  in  these  methods 
differs  according  to  the  management,  and  piobably 
also  from  difference  of  rarity,  and  ir.  other  respects,  of 
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t»e  resin  itself.  It  usually  amounts  to  no  more  than 
about  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  weight.  Indeed 
Scheele  says,  not  more  than  a  tenth  or  twelfth.  The 
Whole  acid  of  benzoin  is  obtained  with  greater  cer- 
tainty in  the  humid  process  of  Scheele:  this  consists  in 
boiling  the  powdered  balsam  with  lime  water,  and 
afterward  separating  the  lime  by  the  addition  of  mu- 
riatic acid.  Twelve  ounces  of  water  are  to  be  poured 
upon  four  ounces  of  slaked  lime  ;  and,  after  ths  ebulli- 
tion is  over,  eight  pounds,  or  ninety-six  ounces,  more 
of  water  are  to  be  added;  a  pound  of  finely-powdered 
benzoin  being  then  put  into  a  tin  vessel,  six  ounces  of 
the  lime  water  nre  to  lie  added,  and  mixed  well  with 
ths  powder;  and  afterward  the  rest  of  the  lime  water 
in  the  same  gradual  manner,  because  the  benzoin 
would  coagulate  into  a  mass,  if  the  whole  were  added 
at  once.  This  mixture  must  be  gently  boiled  tor  half 
an  hour  with  constant  agitation,  and  afterward  suf- 
fered to  cool  and  subside  during  an  hour.  The  super- 
natant liquor  must  be  decanted,  and  the  residuum 
boiled  with  eight  pounds  more  of  lime  water;  after 
Which  the  same  process  is  to  be  once  more  repeated: 
the  remaining  powder  must  be  edulcorated  on  the 
filter  by  affusions  of  hot  water.  Lastly,  all  the  de- 
coctions, being  mixed  together,  must  be  evaporated 
to  two  pounds,  and  strained  into  a  glass  vessel.  This 
fluid  consists  of  the  acid  of  benzoin  combined  with 
'.ime.  After  it  is  become  cold,  a  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  must  be  added,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the 
fluid  tastes  a  little  sourish.  Duirng  this  time  the  last- 
mentioned  acid  unites  with  the  lime,  and  forms  a  so- 
luble salt,  which  remains  suspended,  while  the  less 
soluble  acid  of  benzoin  being  disengaged,  falls  to  the 
lottom  in  powder.  By  repeated  affusions  of  cold 
vater  upon  the  filter,  it  may  be  deprived  of  the  muriate 
if  lime  and  muriatic  acid  with  which  it  may  happen 
to  be  mixed.  If  it  be  required  to  have  a  shining 
appearance,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  from  which  it  will  separate  in  silky 
filaments  by  cooling.  By  this  process  the  benzoic  acid 
may  be  procured  from  other  substances,  in  which  it 
exists. 

Mr.  Hatchtfl  has  shown,  that,  by  digesting  benzoin 
in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  very  beautiful  crystals  are 
sublimed.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  process  for  ex- 
tracting the  arid.  If  we  concentrate  the  urine  of 
horses  or  cows,  and  pour  muriatic  acid  into  it,  a  copi- 
ous precipitate  of  benzoic  acid  takes  place.  This  is 
the  cheapest  source  of  it." — Ure's  Chem.  Diet. 

As  an  economical  mode  of  obtaining  this  acid,  Four- 
croy  recommends  the  extraction  of  it  from  the  water 
that  drains  from  dunghills,  cowhouses,  and  stables,  by 
means  of  the  muriatic  acid,  which  decomposes  the 
benzoate  of  lime  contained  in  them,  and  separates  the 
benzoic  acid,  as  in  Schecle's  process.  He  confesses 
the  smell  of  the  acid  thus  obtained  differs  a  little  from 
that  of  the  acid  extracted  from  benzoin;  but  this,  he 
Bays,  may  be  remedied,  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  boiling 
wilier,  filtering  the  solution,  letting  it  cool,  and  thus 
suffering  the  acid  to  crystallize,  and  repeating  this  ope- 
ration a  second  time. 

The  acid  of  benzoin  is  so  inflammable,  that  it  burns 
with  a  clear  yellow  flame  without  the  assistance  of  a 
wick.  The  sublimed  flowers  in  their  purest  stale,  as 
white  as  ordinary  writing  paper,  were  fused  into  a 
clear  transparent  yellowish  thud,  at  the  two  hundred- 
and-thirtieth  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and 
at  the  same  time  began  to  rise  in  sublimation.  It  is 
probable  that  a  beat  somewhat  greater  than  this  may 
be  required  toseparate  ii  from  tic  resin.  It  is  strongly 
disposed  to  lake  the  crystalline  form  in  cooling.  The 
concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  this 
concrete  acid,  and  it  is  again  teparated  without  altera- 
tion, by  adding  water.  Othei  acids  dissolve  it  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  from  which  it  separates  by  cooling, 
unchanged.  It  is  plentifully  soluble  in  ardent  spirit, 
from  which  it  may  likewise  be  separated  by  diluting 
the  spirit  with  water.  It  readily  dissolves  in  oils,  and 
in  melted  tallow.  If  it  be  added  in  a  small  proportion 
to  Ibis  last  fluid,  part  of  the  tallow  congeals  before  the 

resi,  in  the  form  of  white  opaque  clouds.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  be  more  considerable,  il  separates  in  part 
by  cooling,  in  the  form  of  needles  or  feathers.  It  did 
not  communicate  any  considerable  degree  of  hardness 
to  the  tallow,  which  was  the  object  of  this  experiment. 
When  the  tallow  was  healed  nearly  to  ebullition,  it 
emitted  fumes  which  affected  the  respiration,  like  those 
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i  of  the  acid  of  benzoin,  but  did  not  possess  the  pecuilfu 
and  agreeable  smell  of  that  substance,  being  probably 
the  sebacic  acid.  A  stratum  of  this  tallow,  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  was  fused  upon  a  plate  of 
brass,  together  with  other  fat  substances,  with  a  view 
to  determine  its  relative  disposition  to  acquire  and 
retain  the  solid  state.  After  it  had  cooled,  it  was  left 
upon  the  plate,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks,  il 
gradually  became  tinged  throughout  of  a  bluish-green 
colour.  If  this  circumstance  be  not  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  a  solution  of  the  copper  during  the  fusion, 
i;  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  mutual  action  of 
two  bodies  in  tne  solid  state,  contrary  to  that  axiom  of 
chemistry  which  affirms,  that  bodies  do  not  act  on  each 
other,  unless  one  or  more  of  them  be  in  the  fluid  state. 
Tallow  itself,  however,  has  the  same  offer: 

Pure  benzoic  acid  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  powder, 
evidently  crystallized  in  fine  needles,  the  figure  of 
which  is  difficult  to  be  determined  from  their  small- 
ness.  It  has  a  white  and  shining  appearance;  but 
When  contaminated  by  a  portion  of  volatile  oil,  is 
yellow  or  brownish.  It  is  not  brittle,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  appearance,  but  has  rather  a  kind  of 
ductility  and  elasticity,  and,  on  rubbing  in  a  mortar, 
becomes  a  sort  of  paste.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  hot,  acidu- 
lous, and  bitter.  It  reddens  the  infusion  of  litmus,  but 
not  syrup  of  violets.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell, 
but  not  strong  unless  heated.  This,  however,  appears 
not  to  belong  to  the  acid  ;  for  Mr.  Gieee  informs  us,  thai 
on  dissolving  the  benzoic  acid  in  as  little  alkohol  as 
possible,  filtering  the  solution,  and  precipitating  by 
water,  the  acid  will  be  obtained  pure,  and  void  of 
smell,  the  odorous  oil  remaining  dissolved  in  tiie  spirit. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0.G67.  It  is  not  perceptibly  altered 
by  the  air,  and  has  bee;:  kept  in  an  open  vessel  twenty 
years  without  losing  any  of  its  weight.  None  of  the 
combustible  substances  have  any  effect  on  it;  but  it 
may  he  refined  by  mixing  it  with  charcoal  powder  and 
subliming,  being  thus  rendered  much  whiter  and 
better  crystallized.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water. 
VVenzel  and  Lichtenstcin  say  four  hundred  parts  of 
cold  water  dissolve  but  one,  though  the  same  quantity 
of  boiling  water  dissolves  twenty  parts,  nineteen  of 
which  separate  on  cooling. 

The  benzoic  acid  unites  without  much  difficulty 
with  the  earthy  and  alkaline  bases.  These  com- 
pounds are  called  benzoates. 

The  benzoate  of  bart/tes  is  soluble,  crystallizes  tole- 
rably well,  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  is 
decomposable  by  fire,  and  by  the  stronger  acids.  That 
of  lime  is  very  soluble  in  water,  though  much  less  in 
cold  than  in  hot,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  is  in 
like  manner  decomposable  by  the  acids  and  bybarytes. 
The  benzoate  of  magnesia  is  soluble,  crystallizable,  a 
little  deliquescent,  and  more  decomposable  than  the 
former.     That  of  alumina  is  very  soluble,  crystallizes 

in  dendrites,  is  deliquescent,  has  an  aegrb  and  bitter 

tasie,  and  is  decomposable  bvfire,  and  even  by  most  of 
the  vegetable  acids.  The  benzoate  of  petassa  crvstal- 
loolng  in  little  compacted  needles.  M\  t  i,e  acids 
decompose  it,  and  the  solution  ofbaryhs  and  lime  form 
with  it  a  precipitate.  The  buizoule  of  s»da  is  very 
crystallizable,  very  soluble,  and  not  deliquescent  like 
that  of  potassa,  but  it  is  decomposable  by  tie-  same 
means.  It  is  sometimes  found  native  in  the  urine  of 
graminivorous  quadrupeds,  but  by  no  means  so  abun 
dantly  as  that  of  lime.  The  benzoate  of  ammonia  is 
volatile,  and  decomposable  by  all  the  acids  and  all  the 
bases  The  solutions  of  all  the  benzoates,  w  lien  dry- 
ing on  the  sides  of  a  vessel  wetted  with  them,  form 
dendritical  crystallizations. 

Troramsdorf  found  in  bis  experiments,  that  benzoic 
acid  united  readily  with  metallic  »z\ 

The  benzoates  are  ail  decomposable  by  heat,  which, 
when  it  is  slowly  applied,  fust  separates  a  portion  of 
the  .Hid  in  a  vapour,  that  condenses  in  crystals.  The 
soluble  benzoates  are  decomposed  by  the  powerfiu 
acids,  which  separate  their  acid  in  a  crystalline  form. 

1  he  benzoic,  acid  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine, 
bui  not  so  much  as  formerly;  and  enters  into  the  com- 
position ot  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  of  the 
London  college,  heretofore  called  paregoric  elixir. 
.K.V/orf'KRA.     See  Styrax  bmoin. 

I.l.N/ui  NUM.  (From  the  Arabic  term  benzoah.) 
See  Styrax  benzoin. 

BsNzourt  MAGisTERtUM.  Magistery,  or  precipitatp 
of  gum-benjamin. 
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Rkneoini  ohum.    Oil  of bentainin. 

BERBERIA.  (Origin  uncertain.)  Berber!.  The 
name  of  a  species  or  disease  in  the  genus  Synclonus  ol 
Good's  Nosology     See  Beriberia. 

BE  RBER1S.  (£>W>m,  wilil  Arab,  used  by  Aver- 
rhoes,  and  officinal  writers.) 

1.  The  nanie  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean 
system.  Class,  Hezandria;  Order,  J\lonugynia.  The 
barbery,  or  pepperidge  bush. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  for  Uic  barberry.  Sec 
Berberis  vulgaris. 

Bicreekis  gelatina.  Barberry  jelly.  Batberries 
tailed  in  sugar. 

Berberis  vulgaris,  The  systematic  name  for  the 
barberry  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Uzycantha  Gahni; 
Spina  ac ida;  Crespinus.  This  tree,  Herberts ;  peiiun- 
eulis  ruccmosis,  spinas  triplicibus,  of  Linna'us,  is  a 
native  of  England.  The  fruit,  or  berries,  which  are 
gratefully  acid,  and  moderately  astringent,  are  said  to 
be  of  great  use  in  biliary  fluxes,  and  in  all  cases  where 
heat,  acrimony,  and  putridity  of  the  humours  prevail. 
The  filaments  of  this  shrub  possess  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  irritability ;  for  on  being  touched  near  the  base. 
with  ibe  point  oi  a  pin,  a  sudden  contraction,  is  pro- 
duced, which  may  be  repeated  several  times. 

BERENG A  R1US,  James,  born  about  the  end  of  Uie 
15th  century  at  Carpi,  in  Modern,  whence  he  is  often 
calied  Carpus.  He  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  ana- 
tomy, of  which  he  was  professor,  first  at  Padua,  after- 
ward at  Bologna,  which  he  w;is  in  a  few  years 
obliged  to  quit,  being  accused  of  having  opened  the 
bodies  of  two  Spaniards  alive.  By  his  numerous  dis- 
sections, he  corrected  many  previous  errors  concerning 
the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  paved  the  way 
for  his  successor  Vesalius.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
use  mercurial  frictions  in  syphilis,  whereby  he  acquired 
a  large  fortune,  which  he  left  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
into  whose  territory  he  retired,  at  his  death  in  1527. 
His  principal  works  are  an  enlarged  Commentary  on 
Mundinus,  and  a  Treatise  on  Fracture  of  the  Cranium. 
Berem  seccm.  See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 
Berem  ce.  (The  city  from  whence  it  was  formerly 
brought.)     Amber. 

Bkreni  cil.m.  (From  $£pu>,  to  bring,  and  viicn  vic- 
tory.) A  term  applied  by  the  old  Greek  writers  to 
ni.re,  from  its  suppo>ed  power  in  healing  wounds. 

BERGA.MO'Ttl.  A  species  of  citron.  See  Citrus 
mtdtca. 

6EKGMANITE.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  greenish, 
grayish-white,  or  reddish  colour,  which  fuses  into  a 
transparent  glass,  or  a  semiiransparent  enamel.  It  is 
found  in  Frederickswaiu.  in  Norway,  in  quartz  and  in 
felspar. 

[Tliis  mineral  has  not  yet  beer,  satisfactorily  ana- 
lyzed. Its  masses  a:e  composed  of  fibres,  or  little 
needles,  confusedly  grouped,  and  often  so  closely  ap- 
plied to  each  other,  that  the  texture  becomes  nearly 
compact.  Some  of  the  needles  have  a  foliated  shining 
fracture.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  gray.  Its  sharp  frag- 
ments scratch  glass,  and  even  quartz  in  a  slight  degree. 
Its  spec.  grav.  is  2.30.  When  moistened  by  the  breath, 
it  yields  an  argillaceous  odour.  A  fragment  exposed 
to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  placed  on  a  hot  coal,  be- 
come:- white  and  friable.  It  melts  by  the  blow-pipe 
into  .i  while  translucent  glass. — See  CUav.  Min,  a.) 
BERLBE'Rl.  (An  Hindustan  word  signifying  a 
sheep./  Beriberia.  A  species  of  palsy,  common  in 
some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  according  to  Kontiiis. 
In  tins  disease,  the  patients  lift  up  their  legs  very  much 
in  tne  same  manner  as  is  usual  with  sheep.  Boutins 
adds,  that  this  palsy  is  a  kind  of  trembling,  in  which 
there  is  deprivation  of  the  motion  and  sensation  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  of  the  body. 

BERKENHOUT,  Joun,  born  at  Leeds,  about  the 
year  1T30.  His  medical  studies  were  commenced  late 
in  life,  having  graduated  at  Leyden  only  in  17G5  ;  nor 
did  he  long  continue  the  practice  of  medicine.  His 
"Pharmacopoeia  Medica,"  however,  was  very  much 
approved,  and  has  since  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions; his  other  medical  publications  are  of  little  im- 
portance.   He  died  in  1791. 

Bermudas  berry.     See  Sapindus  saponaria. 
BERRY.     See  Bacca. 

Bers.      Formerly    the    name   of  an  exhilarating 
electuary. 
Be'rula.    An  old  name  for  brooklime. 
Be'rui,*  oallica.    Upright  water  parsnip. 
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BERYL.  Aquamarine.  A  precious  mlr.ernt, 
harder  than  the  emerald,  of  a  green,  orgrsanish-yellow 
colour,  found  in  Siberia,  France,  Saxony,  Brnsil, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

BessaNKN.     (An  Arabian  word.)     A  redness  of  the 
external  parts,  resembling  that  which   prei 
leprosy;   it  occupies  the  lace  and  extremities— -&Vt 
cenxa. 

Bk'sto.  A  name  in  Oribasius  fur  a  species  of 
saxifrage. 

BETA  (So  called  from  the  river  Bxti.t,  in  Spain, 
where  it  grows  naturally  ;  or,  according  to  Blanchard, 
from  the  Greek  letter  pqra,  which  it  i-  said  to  resent 
ble  when  turgid  with  seed.)    The  bee) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  plant.-;  in  the  Linnstuo 
system.  Class,  Peutandria;  Order,  Digynia.  The 
beet. 

2.  The  pbarmacopCBia]  name  of  the  common  beet. 

la  vulgaris. 

Beta  hybiuda.  The  plant  which  affords  the  root 
of  scarcity  utrzei  of  the  Germans ;  a  large- 

root.  It  contains  much  of  the  saccharine  principle, 
and  Is  \  erj  nourishing.  Applied  externally  it  is  useful 
in  cleaning  foul  ulcers  ;  and  is  a  belter  application 
than  the  carrot. 

Beta  VULGARIS.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
beet  ot  the  pharmacopoeias.  Beta  .•—Jloribus  congrs- 
lis  of  Liuna-us.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  frequently 
eaten  by  the  French;  it  may  be  considered  as  nutri- 
tious and  antiscorbutic,  and  forms  a  very  elegant  pickle 
with  vinegar.  The  rout  and  leaves,  although  for- 
merly employed  as  laxatives  and  emollients,  are  now 
forgotten.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  maybe 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  beet.  It  is  likewise  said. 
that  if  beet  roots  be  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  mall, 
after  the  greater  part  of  their  juice  is  pressed  out  very 
good  beer  may  be  made  from  them.  It  is  occasionally 
used  to  improve  the  colour  of  claret. 

Betele.  Bethle ;  BtlU  ;  BctelU.  An  orier.lal 
plant,  like  the  tail  of  a  lizard.  It  is  chewed  by  the  In- 
dians, and  makes  the  teeth  black  ;  is  cordial  and  exhi- 
larating, and  in  very  general  use  throughout  the  east. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  long  pepper. 

BETO'MCA.  (Corrupted  from  Vettoniea,  which 
is  derived  from  the  t'ectoms,  an  ancient  people  ol 
Spain.)     Betony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin 
na-an  system.  Class,  Duiynamia ;  Order,  Gymno.i 
pcrmin. 

2.  The  pharmaco)KEial  name  of  the  wood  betony 
See  Bclonica  officinalis. 

Betosica  aquatic*.     See   Scrophularia  auuatica. 

Bkiumca  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  betony  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Betunica  purpurea; 
Be  tunica  vulgaris  ;  Ccstrum;  Velonica  cordi ;  Beto- 
nica — spica  inttrrupta,  corollarum  labii  lacinia  inter- 
media cnuirginata  of  Limueus.  The  leaves  and  lops 
of  this  plant  have  an  agreeable,  but  weak  smell;  and 
to  the  taste  they  discover  a  slight  warmth,  accompa- 
nied with  some  degree  of  adstringeucy  and  bitterness. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves  of  betony,  snuffed  Up  the 
nose1,  provokes  sneezing ;  and  hence  it  is  soniciimc-o 
made  an  ingredient  in  sternutatory  powders.  Ins 
leaves  are  sometimes  smoked  like  tobacco.  The  roots 
difler  greatly,  in  their  quality,  from  the  other  parts; 
their  taste  is  very  bitter  and  nauseous ;  taken  iu  a 
small  dose,  they  vomit  and  purge  violently,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  somewhat  in  common  with  the  roots 

of  hellebore.  I  ike  many  other  plants,  formerly  in 
high  medical  estimation,  betony  is  now  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Antonius  Musa,  physician  to  the  emperor 
Augustus,  filled  a  whole  volume  with  enumerating  its 
virtues,  stating  it  as  a  remedy  for  no  less  than  forty 
seven  disorders;  and  hence  in  Italy  the  proverbial 
compliment.    You  have  more  virtues  llian  betony. 

lit.  tunica  i'ai'li.     A  species  of  veronica. 

Bbtonica  vulgaris-    See  Betonica  officinalis 

BETONY.    BeeBetmiica. 

Betony,  water.     See  Scrophularia  aquatica 

BETliLA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  Monacia;  Older,  Tetrandria 
Alder  and  birch. 

2.  The  pharmacopcoial  name  of  the  white  birch 
See  Bctula  alba. 

Betula  alba.  The  systematic  name  of  the  bctula 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Betula  :—foliis  oralis,  acu- 
mmatis.  eerratis.ot Linneus.    The  juice,  leaves,  and 
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nark  have  been  employed  medicinally.  If  the  tree  be 
bored  early  in  the  spring,  there  issues,  by  degrees,  a 
large  quantity  of  limpid,  watery,  sweetish  juice;  it  is 
said  that  one  tree  will  afford  from  one  to  two  gallons  a 
day.  This  juice  is  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic,  de- 
obstruent,  and  diuretic.  When  well  fermented,  and 
having  a  proper  addition  of  raisins  in  its  composition, 
it  is  frequently  a  ricli  and  strong  liquor ;  it  keeps  better 
than  many  of  the  other  made-wines,  often  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  atid  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess 
many  medical  virtues ;  but  these  experience  does  not 
seem  to  sanction  ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  alder,  like 
;hose  of  many  other  simples  formerly  prized,  have 
sunk  into  oblivion.  The  leaves  and  bark  were  used 
externally  as  resolvents,  detergents,  and  antiseptics. 

Betula  alnus.  The  systematic  name  for  the  alnus 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.    The  common  alder. 

BEX.  (From  facou,  to  cough.)  A  cough.  Dr. 
Good,  in  his  Nosology,  has  applied  this  term  to  a  genus 
of  diseases,  which  embraces  three  species,  bez  kumida, 
sicca,  convulsiva. 

Bexagui'llo.  A  name  given  to  the  white  ipecacu- 
anha, which  the  Spaniards  bring  from  Peru,  as  the 
Portuguese  do  the  brown  from  Brazil. 

Bexu'go.  The  root  of  the  JEmatitis  peruviana  of 
Caspar  Bauhin ;  one  drachm  of  which  is  sufficient  for 
a  purge. 

Be'zahan.    The  fossile  bezoar. 

Beze'tta  ciZRulea.    See  Croton  tinctorium 

BEZOAR.  (From  pa-zahar,  Persian,  a  destroyer 
of  poison.)  Lapis  bczoardicus.  Bezoard.  A  pre- 
ternatural or  morbid  concretion  formed  in  the  bodies 
of  land-animals.  Several  of  these  kinds  of  substances 
were  formerly  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  virtues, 
and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  countries  from 
whence  they  came,  or  the  animal  in  which  they  were 
found.  There  are  eight  kinds,  according  to  Fourcroy, 
Vaiiquelin,  and  Berthollet. 

1.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  which  forms  concretions 
in  the  intestines  of  many  mammalia. 

2.  Phosphateof  magnesia,  semi  transparent  and  yel- 
lowish, and  of  sp.  grav.  2.16U. 

3.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  A  con- 
cretion of  a  gray  or  brown  colour,  composed  of  radia- 
tions from  a  centre.  It  is  found  in  the  intestines  of 
herbiverous  animals,  the  elephant,  horse,  &c. 

4.  Biliary,  colour  reddish-brown,  found  frequently  in 
the  intestines  and  gall-bladder  of  oxen,  and  used  by 
painters  for  an  orange-yellow  pigment.  It  is  inspis- 
sated bile. 

5.  Resinous.  The  oriental  bezoars,  procured  from 
unknown  animals,  belong  to  this  class  of  concretions. 
They  consist  of  concentric  layers,  are  fusible,  combus- 
tible, smooth,  soft,  and  finely  polished.  They  art- 
composed  of  bile  and  resin. 

6.  Fungous,  consistingof  pieces  of  the  Boletus  igni- 
arius,  swallowed  by  the  animal. 

7.  Hairy. 

8.  Ligniform.  Three  bezoars  sent  to  Bonaparte  by 
the  king  of  Persia,  were  found  by  Berthollet  to  be  no- 
thing but  woody  fibre  agglomerated. 

Bezoars  were  formerly  considered  as  very  powerful 
alexipharmics,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  other  medi- 
cines, possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  possessed,  of  alexi- 
pharmie  powers,  were  called  beioardics;  and  so  effi- 
cacious were  they  once  thought,  that  they  were  bought 
for  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold.  These  virtues, 
however,  are  in  the  present  day  justly  denied  them,  as 
they  produce  no  other  effects  than  those  common  to 
the  saline  particles  which  they  contain,  and  which  may 
be  civ-en  to  greater  advantage  from  other  sources.  A 
composition  of  bezoar  with  absorbent  powders,  has 
been  much  in  repute,  as  a  popular  remedy  for  disor- 
ders in  children,  by  (he  name  of  Gascoigne's  powder 
and  Gascoigne's  ball ;  but  the  real  bezoar  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  used  for  these,  ils  price  offering  such  a  tempta- 
tion to  counterfeit  it.  Some  have  employed  for  this 
purpose,  a  resinous  composition,  capable  of  melting  in 
(hi  fire,  and  soluble  in  alkohol :  but  Newmann  sup- 
posed that  those  nearest  resembling  it,  were  made  of 
gypsum,  chalk,  or  some  other  earth,  to  which  the 
proper  colour  was  imparted  by  some  vegetable  juice. 
We  understand,  however,  that  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
tinged  wiili  ox-gall,  is  commonly  employed,  at  least 
for  the  Gascoigne's  powder ;  this  giving  a  yellow  tint 
to  paper,  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  a  green  to  paper  rub- 
bed over  with  quicklime;  which  are  considered  as 
tan 


proofs  of  genuine  bezoar,  and  which  a  vegetable  juice 
would  not  effect. 
Bezoar  bovinum.     Bezoarof  the  ox. 
Bezoar  ger.uamcu.w.     The  bezoar  from  the  alpine 
goat. 

Bezoar  hystricis.  Lapis  porcinus ;  Lapi^  tia 
lacensis  ;  Petro  del  porco.  The  bezoar  of  the  Indian 
porcupine;  said  to  be  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  an 
Indian  porcupine,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
lacca. This  concrete  differs  from  others:  it  has  an 
intensely  bitter  taste  ;  and  on  being  steeped  in  water, 
for  a  very  little  time,  impregnates  the  fluid  with  in 
bitterness,  and  with  aperient,  stomachic,  and,  as  it  is 
supposed;  with  alexipharmic  virtues.  How  far  it  dif 
fers  in  virtue  from  the  similar  concretions  found  in 
the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox,  and  other  animals,  does  no) 
appear. 

Bezoar  microcos.micuu.  The  calculus  found  ip 
the  human  bladder. 

Bezoar  occidentals.  Occidental  bezoar.  Thi.« 
concretion  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  an  ani 
mal  of  the  stag  or  goat  kind,  a  native  of  Peru,  Sec.  It 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  the  oriental  bezoar,  and  some 
times  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  ;  its  surface  is  lough,  and 
the  colour  green,  grayish,  or  brown. 

Bezoar  orientale.  Lapis  bczour  orient 
Oriental  bezoar  stone.  This  concretion  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  pylorus,  or  fourth  stomach  of  an  animal 
of  the  goat  kind,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of 
Persia.  It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a  kidney 
bean,  of  a  roundish  or  oblong  figure,  smooth,  and  of  a 
shining  olive  or  dark  greenish  colour. 

Bezoar  porcinlm.     See  Bezoar  hystricis. 
Bezoar  simi.*:.    The  bezoar  from  the  monkey. 
Bezoardica  radix.     See  DorsUnia. 
Bezoardicum  joviale.     Bezoar  with  tin.     It  dif- 
fered very  little  from  the  Antihecticum  Pottrii. 

Bezoardicum  lu.nale.  A  preparation  of  antimony 
and  silver. 

Bezoardicum  martiale.  A  preparation  of  iron 
and  antimony. 

Bezoardicum  minerals.  A  preparation  of  ami 
mony,  made  by  adding  nitrous  acid  to  butter  of  anti 
mony. 

Bezoardicum  saturni.  A  preparation  of  anti 
mony  and  lead. 

Bezo'ardicus  LAris.     See  Bezoar. 
Bezoardicus  PULV1S.     The  powder  of  the  orieiita. 
bezoar. 
Bezoarticum  miner.me.     A  calx  of  antimony. 
BI.     (From  bis,  twice.)      In  composition   signifies 
twice  or  doirblc,  and  is  frequently  attached   toother 
words  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  botany;  as  biceps, 
having  two  heads ;  bicuspides,  two  points,  or  fanes; 
bilocular,  with  two  cells  ;  bivalve,  with  two  valves,  &c! 
BiA-ov.     Wine  made  from  sun-raUins,  fermented 
m  sea  water. 

Bibine'lla.     Sec  Pimpinclla. 
BIBITO'RIUS.     (Bibitorius,  from  bibo,  to  drink 
because  by  drawiugthe  eye  inwards  towards  the  nose, 
it  causes  those  who  drink  to  look  into  the  cup.)     See 
Rectus  interims  oculi. 

BIBULUS.  Bibulous;  attracting  moisture  ;  cbxrta 
bibuln,  blotting  paper. 

BIOAPSUI.AR1S.  Ilavin"  two  capsules.  Pericar 
pium  bicapsularc.     See  Capsula. 

BI'CEPS.     (From  bis,  twice,  and  caput,  a  head  ) 
Two  heads.    Applied  to  muscles  from  their  having 
two  distinct  origins  or  heads. 
Biceps  braciih.    See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 
Biceps  cruris.     See  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 
Biceps  cubiti.     See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 
Biceps  extkrnus.     See  Triceps  extensor  rnbiti. 
Biceps  flexor  cruris.    Bitept  anuria  of  Albinos 
Biceps  ot  Winslow,  Douglas,  and  Cow  per  ;  and  lichio- 
femoropcronicn  of  Dumas.     A  muscle  of  the  leg  «ilu 
ated  on  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh.     It  arises  by  two 
distinct  heads ;  the  first,  called  Ion?,,*,  arises  in  com- 
mon  with   the  semitendinnsus,  from   the   upper  ant' 
posterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium. 
1  he  second,  called  brevis,  arises  from  the  lim-a  aspein, 
a  little  below  the  termination  of  the  giuueus  marimus, 
by  a  fleshy  acute  beginning,  which  soon  grows  bmnder 
as  it  descends  to  join  with  the  lirsi  head,  a  little  above 
trie  external  condyle  of  the  os  feraoria.    It  is  insertni 

by  a  strong  tendon,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  head  tA' 
the  fibula     Its  use  is  to  bend  the  leg.     This  iiiuscIk 
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R>rms  What  is  called  the  outer  hamstring ,  and,  between 
it  and  the  inner,  the  nervous  popliteus,  arteria  and 
vena  poplitea,  are  situated. 

BfCBPS  flexor  cubiti.  Biceps  brachii  of  Albums. 
Coraco-radialis,  scu  biceps  of  Winslow.  Biceps  in- 
termix of  Douglas.  Biceps  ititrrnus  humeri  of  OoW- 
pcr.  Scapula  curacoradial  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  oj 
the  forearm,  situated  on  the  forepart  of  the  es  humeri. 
It  arises  by  two  heads.  The  first  and  outermost, 
called,  longus,  begins  tendinous  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  passes  over  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri  within  the  joint,  and  in  its 
descent  without  the  joint,  is  enclosed  in  a  groove  near 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  by  a  membraneous  liga- 
ment that  proceeds  from  the  capsular  ligament  and 
adjacent  tendons.  The  second,  or  innermost  head, 
called  brevis,  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  in  common  with  the 
coracobrachial  muscle.  A  little  below  the  middle  of 
the  forepart  of  the  os  humeri,  these  heads  unite.  It  is 
inserted  by  a  strong  roundish  tendon  into  the  tubercle 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  internally.  Its  use  is 
to  turn  the  hand  supine,  and  to  bend  the  forearm.  At 
the  bending  of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  grow  ten- 
dinous, it  sends  off  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers  all 
the  muscles  on  the  inside  of  the  forearm,  and  joins 
with  another  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  sent  off 
from  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  and  covers  all  the 
muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  forearm,  and  a  number 
of  the  fibres,  from  opposite  sides,  decussate  each  other. 
ft  serves  to  strengthen  the  muscles,  by  keeping  them 
from  swelling  too  much  outwardly  when  in  action, 
and  a  number  of  their  fleshy  fibres  take  their  origin 
from  it. 

Biceps  tN'TERsrs.     Sec  Biceps  Jlcior  c> 

BicHt'cHti.  An  epithet  ot  certain  pectorals,  or 
rather  troches,  described  by  R hazes,  which  wew  Bade 
of  liquorice,  &c. 

Bi'chos.  A  Portuguese  name  for  the  worms  that 
get  under  the  toe  of  the  people  in  the  Indies,  which 
are  destroyed  by  the  oil  of  cashew  nut. 

Bici.  The  Indian  name  of  an  intoxicating  liquor, 
made  from  Turkey  wheat  in  South  America.  See 
wheat,  Turkeri. 

BI'CORNIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  cornu,  a  horn.) 
1.  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  the  os  hyoides, 
which  has  two  processes,  or  horns. 

2.  In  former  times,  to  muscles  that  had  two  termi- 
nations. 

3.  A  name  given  to  those  plants,  the  antheras  of 
which  have  the  appearance  of  two  horns. 

Bicorxes  plant.e.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  natural  method  of  Linmeus  and  Gerard. 

BICUSPID  ATI'S.  Having  two  points.  See  Bi- 
cuspis. 

BICU'SPIS.*  (From  bis,  twice,  and  cuspis,  a  spear.) 
1.  The  name  of  those  teeth  which  have  double  points, 
or  fangs.    See  Tcelh. 

2.  Applied  to  leaves  which  terminate  by  two  points ; 
folia  bicuspida,  or  bicuspidata. 

BI'DEXS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  dens,  a  tooth  ;  so 
called  from  its  being  deeply  serrate*!,  or  indented.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  cequalis. 

Bidens  tripartita.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hemp  agrimony,  formerly  used  as  a  bitter  and  aperient, 
but  not  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day. 

BIDLOO,  Godfrey,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  born  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1649.  After  practising  several  years  as 
a  surgeon,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  William  III., 
and  in  1694,  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
at  Leyden.  He  published  105  very  splendid,  though 
rather  inaccurate  anatomical  tables,  with  explana- 
tions ;  and  several  minor  work3.  His  nephew,  JV7<  Ao- 
las,  was  physician  to  the  Czar  Peter  I. 

BIENNIS.  Biennial.  A  biennial  plant  is  one,  as 
the  term  imports,  of  two  year's  duration.  Of  this 
tribe  there  are  numerous  plants,  which  being  raised 
one  year  from  the  seed,  generally  attain  perfection  the 
same  year,  or  within  about  twelve  months,  shooting 
,  up  stalks,  producing  flowers,  and  perfecting  seeds  in 
the  following  soring  or  summer,  and  soon  after  ctfm- 
monlv  perish. 

Bifariam.     In  two  parts. 

B1FER.  (From  bis.  twice,  and  fero,  to  bear.)  A 
,»iant  is  so  called,  which  bears  twice  in  the  year,  in 
firing  and  autumn,  as  is  common  between  the  tropics. 


BIL 
BIFIM'S.    Forked.    Divided  Into  iwo ;  aa  a  bifid 

seed  vessel  iii  Adoxa  moschatcllina,  petala  bijitl.'-  in  the 
Silsnt  nocturna  v-ndAlyssum  incunum. 

BIFLORUS.  I!  axing  two  flowers;  t&pe&wMulus 
biflerus. 

BIFORluM.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  points  two 
ways. 

BIFORU9.    (From  bis,  twice,  and  fonts,  a  door.) 

Two  doorad,  or  btvalved.  A  class  of  plants  is  so  de- 
nominated in  some  natural  arrangements,  constituted 
by  those  which  have  ■  pericarp,  or  seed  vessel,  fur- 
nished with  iwo  valves. 

BUFURCATB.     [Bifurcus;    from  bts,  twice,  and 
furca,  a  fork.)     A  vessel,  or  nerve,  stem,  root,  &c.  is 
said  to  bifurcate  when  it  divides  into  two  brani 
thus  iIk-  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  &c. 

BIFURCATIO.    Bifurcation. 

BLFURCATUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  fu 
fork.)    Forked.    See  Bifurcate  and  1 

BIGA'STKR.      (Bigaster:    from  bis,  twice,  and 
yaTVP<  a  belly.)    A  name  given  to  muscles  which 
two  bellies. 

BIGEM1NATUS.     (From  bit,  and  gemini,  t 
Twice  paired.      Biconjugv.tus.      A  leaf   is  so  tail  d 
when  neaf  the  apex  ot  the  common  petiole  there  is  a 
single  pair  of  secondary  petioles,  eacli  of  which  imp. 
port  a  pair  of  opposite  leaflets ;   m  in  Mimosa  un- 

BIH'ERNIUS.  (From  bis,  double,  and  ker 
disease  so  called.)  Having  a  double  hernia  or  0 
each  side. 

B  iliydro  gvrct  of  carbon.    See  Carbureltcd  hydrogen. 

Bl.ll'GUS.  A  winged  leaf  is  termed  folium  biju- 
gu?n,  which  bears  two  pairs  of  leaflets. 

BILABIATUS.  Two-lipped.  Often  used  in  bo- 
tanv:  as  pericarpium  bilabiatum:  corolla  bilabeata,ScC 

BILACINIATUS.  Applied  to  a  leaf  Folium  bOu 
ciniatum;  when  cut  into  two  segments. 

Bila'den.    A  name  of  iron. 

BTLAMELLATUS.    Composed  of  two  lamina. 

Bilberry  bean.    See  Jlrbutus  uva  ursi. 

BILDSTEIN.     See  Figurestone. 

BILE.    (Bills.    Neevius  derives  it  from  5t>,  twice 
and  lis,  contention  ;  as  being  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  anger  and  dispute.)     The  gall.    A  bitter  fluid,  se- 
creted in  the  glandular  substance  of  the  liver;  in  part 
flowing  into  the  intestines,  and  in  part  regurgitating 
into  the  gall-bladder.    The  secretory  organs  o. 
fluid  are  the  pemcilh  of  the  liver,  which  terminate  it 
very  minute  canals,  called  biliary  ducts.    The  biliary 
ducts  pour  their  bile  into  the  ductus  hepat 
conveys  it  into  the  ductus  communis  choledoc/ius,  from 
whence  it  is  in  part  carried  into  the  duodenum.    Tie 
other  jiart  of  the  bile  regurgitates  through  the 
duct  into  the  gall-bladder:  for  hepatic  bile,  except  du- 
ring digestion,  cannot  flow  into  the  duodenum, 
contracts  when  empty;  hence  it  necessarily  n 
tales  into  the  gall-bladder.    The  branches  of  th< 
porta;  contribute  most  to  the  secretion  of  bile;  ile  i>c 
culiar  blood,  returning  from  the  abdominal  vmci 
supposed  to  be,  in  some  respects,  different  fror 
venal  blood,  and  to  answer  exactly  to  the  na'r 
bile.    It  is  not  yet  ascertained  clearly  whether  the 
florid  blood  in  the  hepatic  artery, merely  nourish 
liver,  or  whether,  at  the  same  time,  it  CO 
certain  principle,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bile. 
It  has  been  supposed,  by  physiologists,  that  cysl 
was  secreted  by  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  gall-bladder; 
but  the  lallacy  of  this  opinion  is  proved  by  making  a 
ligature  on  the  cystic  duct  of  a  living  animal.     From 
what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  theie  are,  as  it 
were,  two  kinds  of  bile  in  the  human  body: — 

1.  Hepatic  bile,  which  flows  from  the  liver  into  the 
duodenum:  this  is  thin,  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  r.t 
odorous,  and  very  slightly  bitter,  otherwise  the  livcf 
of  animals  would  not  be  citable. 

2.  Cystic  tilt.  Which  regurgitates  from  the  hepatic 
duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  there,  from  stagnating;, 
becomes  thicker,  the  aqueous  part  being  absoibed  by 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  more  acrid  from  concentration 
Healthy  bile  is  of  a  yellow,  green  colour;  ot  a  pi 
consistence,  like  thin  oil,  and  when  very  much  agitated, 
it  froths  like  soap  and  water:  its  smell  is  Itfaous, 
somewhat  like  musk,  especially  the  putrefying  or  eva- 
porating bile  of  animals  :  its  taste  is  bitter. 

The  primary  uses  of  this  fluid,  so  inij.or'nr.t  ;o  :h> 
animal  economy,  are : 
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J.  To  separate  the  chyle  from,  the  thyme  :  thus  chyle 
fa  never  observed  in  the  duodenum  before  the  chyme 
has  been  mixed  with  the  bile:  and  thus  it  is  that  oil 
13  extricated  from  linen  by  the  bile  of  animals. 

2.  By  its  acridity  it  excites  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines  ;  hence  the  bowels  are  so  inactive  in 
people  with  jaundice. 

:i.  It  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  excrements  : 
thus  v/e  observe  the  white  colour  of  the  feces  in  jaun- 
dice, in  which  disease  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duode- 
num is  entirely  prevented. 

4.  It  prevents  the  abundance  of  mucus  and  acidity 
in  the  prima;  via;;  hence  acid,  pituitous,  and  vermin- 
ous saburra  are  common  from  deficient  or  inert  bile. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  bile  has  been  principally 
illustrated  by  Mons.  Thenard.  "  Ox  bile  is  usually 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  rarely  of  a  deep  green. 
By  its  colour  it  changes  the  blue  of  turnsole  and  violet 
to  a  reddish-yellow.  At  once  very  bitter,  and  slightly- 
sweet,  its  taste  is  scarcely  suppoi  table.  Its  smell, 
♦hough  feeble,  is  easy  to  recognise,  and  approaches 
somewhat  to  the  nauseous  odour  of  certain  tatty  mat- 
ters, when  they  are  heated,  lis  specific  gravity  varies 
very  little.  It  is  about  1.026  at  43°  F.  It  is  some- 
times limpid,  and  at  others  disturbed  with  a  yellow 
matter,  from  which  it  may  be  easily  separated  by 
water:  its  consistence  varies  from  that  of  a  thin  muci- 
lage, to  viscidity."  Cadet  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of 
soap.  This  opinion  was  first  refuted  by  Thenard. 
According  to  this  able  chemist,  800  parts  of  ox  bile 
are  composed  of  700  water,  15  resinous  matters,  6J 
picromel,  about  4  of  a  yellow  matter,  4  of  soda,  2 
phosphate  of  soda,  3.5  muriates  of  soda  and  potassa, 
0.8  sulphate  of  soda,  1.2  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a 
trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  When  distilled  to  dryness,  it 
leaves  from  l-8th  to  l-9th  of  solid  matter,  which,  urged 
vviih  a  higher  heat,  is  resolved  into  the  usual  igneous 
products  of  animal  analysis;  only  with  more  oil  and 
less  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Exposed  for  some  time  in  an  open  vessel,  the  btie 
gradually  corrupts,  and  lets  fall  a  small  quantify  of  a 
yellowish  matter;  then  its  mucilage  decomposes. 
Thus  the  putrefactive  process  is  very  inactive,  and  the 
odour  it  exhales  is  not  insupportable,  but  in  some 
cases  has  been  thought  to  resemble  that  of  musk. 
Water  and  alkohol  combine  in  all  proportions  with 
bile.  When  a  very  little  acid  is  poured  into  bile,  it 
becomes  slightly  turbid,  and  reddens  litmus ;  when 
more  is  added,  the  precipitate  augments,  particularly 
if  sulphuric  fteid  be  employed.  It  is  formed  of  a  yel- 
low animal  matter,  with  very  little  resin.  Potassa 
and  soda  increase  the  thinness  and  transparency  of 
tile.  Acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the  yellow  matter, 
and  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  of  the  bile. 
The  solution  of  the  subacetatc  precipitates  not  only 
these  bodies,  but  also  the  picromel  and  the  muriatic 
acid,  all  combined  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  acetic 
acid  remains  in  the  liquid  united  to  the  soda.  The 
greater  number  of  fatty  substances  are  capable  of 
being  dissolved  by  bile.  This  property,  which  made  it 
be  considered  a  soap,  is  owing  to  the  soda,  and  to  the 
triple  compound  of  soda,  resin,  and  picromel.  Scourers 
sometimes  prefer  it  to  soap,  for  cleansing  woollen. 
The  bile  of  the  calf,  the  dot',  and  the  sheep,  are  similar 
to  that  of  the  ox.  The  bile  of  the  sow  contains  no 
picromel.  It  is  merely  a  soda-resinous  soap.  Human 
bile  is  peculiar.  It  varies  in  colour,  sometimes  being 
green,  generally  yeUowish-browi<  occasionally  almost 
colourless.  Its'  taste  is  not  veiy  bitter.  In  the  gall- 
bladder it  is  seldom  limpid,  containing  often,  like  that 
i  a  certain  quantity  of  yellow  matter  in  sus- 
pension. At  times  this  is  in  such  quantify,  as  to  ren- 
der the  bile  SOmewhal  grumous.     Filtered  and  boiled, 

.  very  turbid,  and  diffuses  the  odour  of  white 
of  egg.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  there  results  a 
brown  extract, equal  in  weight  to  Filth  of  the  bile. 
By  calcination  we  obtain  the  same  sails  as  from  ox  bile. 

All  the  acids  decompose  human  bile,  and 
ftn  abundant  precipitate  of  albumen  and  resin,  which 

.,  separable  by  alkohol.  One  part  of  nitric 
Bcid,  sp.  grav.  i  B10,  saturates  100  of  bile.    On  pouring 

into  it  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  it  is  changed  into  a 
liquid  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  in  which  no  picromel 
can  be  found,  and  which  contains  only  acetate  of 
soda  and  some!  traces  of  animal  mailer.  Human  bile 
,  by  Thenard,  in  1100 
pints;  of  I00U  water;  from  2  to  10  yellow  insoluble 
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matter;  42  albumen;  41  resin;  5.0  sofli;  and  4? 
phosphates  of  soda  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate 
of  soda,  and  oxide  of  iion.  But  by  Berzelius,  its  con- 
stituents are  in  1000  parts:  008.4  water;  80  picromel ; 
3  albumen;  4.1  soda;  6.1  phosphate  of  lime;  3.1 
common  salt;  and  1  phosphate  of  soda,  Willi  some 
phosphate  of  lime. 

BIFGUER,  John  Ui.kick,  was  born  at  Coire,  in 
Swisserland.  He  practised  surgery  at  Berlin  with 
such  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed,  by  the  gret 
Frederick,  Surgeon-General  to  the  Prussian  army 
It  was  then  the  general  practice  to  amputate  in  bad 
compound  fractures;  ami  being  struck  witli  the  small 
proportion  of  those  who  recovered  after  the  .  peration, 
he  was  led  to  try  more  lenient  methods  ;  from  which 
meeting  with  much  better  success,  he  published  as  a 
thesis,  on  graduating  at  Halle,  in  1761,  a  pretty  genera!1 
condemnation  of  amputation.  This  work  attracted 
much  notice  throughout  Europe,  and  materially  check- 
ed the  unnecessary  use  of  the  knife.  In  iiis  "  Instruc- 
tions for  Hospital  Surgeons,"  which  appeared  soon 
after,  lie  insisted  farther  on  the  same  subject;  and 
where  amputation  was  unavoidable,  he  advised  leav- 
ing a  portion  of  the  integuments,  which  is  now  gene- 
rally adopted. 

BILIARY.  {Biliaris;  from  bitis,  the  bile.)  Ol 
or  belonging  to  the  bile. 

Biliary  uuct.  Jjuctus  biliosus.  The  very  vas- 
cular glandules,  which  compose  almost  the  whole 
substance  of  the  liver,  terminate  in  very  small  canals, 
called  biliary  ducts,  which  at  length  form  one  trunk, 
the  ductus  lupat.icus.  Their  use  is  to  convey  tin;  bile, 
secreted  by  the  liver,  into  the  hepatic  duct ;  this  uniting 
with  a  duct  from  the  gall-bladder,  forms  one  common 
canal,  called  the  ductus  communis  cholcdochus,  which 
conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

Bili'mbi.     (Indian.)     See  .Mains  Indica. 

BILIOUS.  (Biliosus,  from  Mis,  bile.)  A  term 
very  generally  made  use  of,  to  express  diseases  which 
arise  from  too  copious  a  secretion  of  bile  :  thus  bilious 
colic,  bilious  diarrhoea,  bilious  fever,  &c. 

BI  LIS.     See  Bile. 

Bins  i-rr.A.  Black  bile.  The  supposed  cause 
among  tin;  ancients  of  melancholy. 

Bius  cystica.  Bilisfillea.  Cystic  bile.  The  bile 
when  in  the  call-bladder  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  winch  is  found  in  file  liver.     See  Bile. 

Bilis  hepatica.  Hepatic  bile.  Bile  that  has  not 
entered  the  gall-bladder.    See  Bile, 

BI  LOBUS.  (.From  bis,  double,  and  lobus,  the  end 
of  the  ear.)  Having  two  lobes,  resembling  the  tips  of 
ears;  applied  to  a  leaf,  folium  bilobum,  when  it  is 
deeply  divided  into  rounded  segments,  as  the  petals  of 
the  Geranium  pyrcnaiaun  and  striatum  which  are 
bilobed. 

BILOCTJLARIS  (From  bis,  twice,  and  loculus,  c 
little  cell.)  Two-celled;  applied  to  a  Capsule  which 
has  two  cells. 

Bilocu lares.  Is  file  name  of  a  natural  order  of 
plants. 

BIME'STRIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  mensis 
month.)     Two  months  old. 

BINATUS.  Bnius.  Binato.  A  term  applied  tc 
compound  leaves,  when  consisting  of  a  pair  of  leaflet* 
only,  on  one  footstalk  as  in  the  great  everlasting  pea 
and  other  species  of  lathyrus. 

BINDWEED.    See  Convolvulus  septum. 

BINERVIUS.  Two-nerved.  Having  two  ribs  oj 
nen  ea  very  apparent.    Hence,  folium  binenum. 

BfNGA'LLB.     See  Casumimiar. 

P.iNo'euLis.  (From  binus,  double,  and  oculus,  tho 
eye.)  A  bandage  for  securing  the  dressings  on  both  eyes. 

lliNsie.v.     A  disordered  mind. — Jlclmont. 

Binsica  mors.  The  binsical,  or  that  death  which 
follows  a  disordered  mind. 

BINT'S.  (From  Jij,  twice.)  Two  by  two;  by 
couplets;  applied  to  leaves  when  there  are  only  twi 
upon  a  plant,  foliabina;  as  in  ConvalUria  majalis,kc 

Bioly'chnium.  (From  /j(oj,  life,  and  \v\itov,  a 
lamp.)  Vital  heat :  also  ihe  name  of  an  olticina 
nostrum. 

Bi'ote.     (From  /Jioj,  life.)    Life.    Also  light  food. 

BIOTHA'NATI.    (Prom  0ia,  violence, or  0wj,  lire 
and  Suvojos,  death.)     Those  who  die  a  violent  death, 
or  suddenly,  as  If  theie  were  no  space  between 
and  death, 

BH'AKTITUS.     Bipartite.     Deeply  divided  almost 
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roThetmsis  ;  as  culyx  bipartite;  folium  bipartitum  ; 
periautAium  bipurtitum;  and  petala.  bijiarlita. 

Hipkmc  li.a.     See  I'iinpinclla. 

Bii'ene  i.i.A.    See  Piuijiintilti. 

BIPINATIFIDUS.  Doubly  pinnatifld;  as  in  Hie 
tons  rough-beaded  poppy,  Papavcr  arimnone.  See 
fiiiini/inUus. 

BII'INNATIFIDUS.  Doubly  pimiatilid ;  applied 
lo  a  leafi    See  Leaf. 

BIPl.N.NATUS.  Doubly  pinnate.  A  compound 
leaf  is  so  termed  when  the  secondary  petioles  are 
arranged  in  pairs  on  the  conimuu  petiole,  aud  each 
secondary  petiole  is  pinnate. 

H.  ra.    Malt  liquor  or  beer. 

Bum  o.    Stone  Parsley, 

BIRCH.     Sou  Betula. 

BIRDLIME.  The  best  birdlime  is  iuade  of  the 
middle  hark  of  the  hulls,  boiled  seven  or  eight  hours 
in  water,  till  it  is  sort  and  tender;  then  laid  in  heaps 
in  pits  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  stones,  the 
water  being  previously  drained  front  it;  and  in  liiis 
■tale  left  for  two  or  three  weeks  lo  ferment,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  mucilage.  Tills  being  taken  from 
the  pit  is  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste,  washed  in 
river  water,  and  kneaded,  till  il  is  freud  from  extrane- 
ous matters.  In  this  state  il  is  lell  lour  01  live  days  in 
earthen  vessels,  lo  fermentand  purify  itself,  when  it  is 
fit  for  use. 

Il  may  Likewise  be  obtained  from  the  uiisletoe,  the 
Viburn am  lantana,  young  shoots  of  elder,  and  otiajr 
vegetable  subs 

it  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  turpentine,  oil,  vine- 
gar, and  other  matters. 

Good  birdlime  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  sour  fla- 
vour; gluey,  stringy,  and  tenacious  ;  and  in  smell  re- 
sembling linseed  oil.  By  exposure  to  the  air  ii  becomes 
dry  and  brittle,  so  that  it  may  be  powdered  ;  but  its 
viscidity  is  restored  by  welting  it.  It  reddens  tincture 
of  litmus.  Exposed  to  a  gentle  beat  it  liquefies  slightly, 
swells  in  bubbles,  becomes  grumous,  emits  a  smell  re- 
sembling that  of  animal  oils,  grows  brown,  but  reco- 
vers its  properties  on  cooling,  if  not  heated  too  much. 
With  a  greater  heat  it  burns,  giving  out  a  brisk  dame 
and  much  smoke.  The  residuum  contains  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  lime  and  alu- 
mina, with  a  small  portion  of  iron. 

BIRDSTOXGUE.  A  name  given  to  the  seeds  of 
the  Flaxinus  excelsior  of  Linnaus. 

Bi  rsks.  •  (Hebrew  for  an  aperture.)  A  deep  ulcer, 
or  imposlbume  in  the  breast. 

BIRTHWORT.     See  .Iristalochia- 

Birthicort,  climbing.     See  Anstolochia  clematitis. 

Birthicort,  long-routed.     See  Jlrislolockia  longa. 

Birthicort,  snake-killing.  See  Arislolochia  an- 
guicida. 

Birthicort,  threc-lobed     See.3rislt>locAia  Irilobata. 

B1SCO  C'FUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  cuquo,  to 
boil.)  Twice  dressed.  Ii  is  chiefly  applied  to  bread 
much  baked,  as  biscuit. 

Bisc  ute'lla     Mustard. 

Bisk'rmas.  A  name  formerly  given  to  clary,  or 
garden  clarv. 

BISHOPS  WEED.    See  A in mi. 

BISILI'NGUA.  (From  i.jr,  twice,  and  lingua,  a 
tongue  :  so  called  from  its  ap;*arance  of  bein»  double- 
tongued  ;  that  is,  of  having  upon  each  leaf  a  less  leaf.; 
The  Alexandrian  laurel. 

Bisma'lva.  From  vismalva,  quasi  viscum  mulva, 
from  its  superioi  viscidity.  The  water,  or  marsh- 
mallow. 

BISMUTH.  (Bismuthum,  from  BismiU,  Germ.) 
A  metal  which  is  found  ia  She  earth  in  very  few  dif- 
ferent states,  more  generally  native  or  in  the  metallic 
state.  A'ative  bismuth  is  met  with  in  solid  masses, 
and  a'.so  in  small  particles  dispersed  in  and  frequently 
deposited  on  different  stones,  at  Schreeberg,  in  Saxony 
Sweden,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  crystallized  in  four' 
sided  tables,  or  indistinct  cubes.  It  ensts  combined 
with  oxygen  in  the  oxide  of  bismuth  (bismuth  koc/tre.) 
found  in  small  particles,  dispersed,  of  a  bluish  or  yel- 
Jowish-gray  colour,  needle-shaped  and  capillary;  some- 
Cimi  s  laminated,  forming  small  cells.  It  is  also,  though 
more  seldom,  united  to  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  form  of 
a  sulpfiuret  in  the  martial  sulphuretted  bismuth  ore. 
This  ore  has  a  yellowish-gray  appearance,  resembling 
somewhat  the  martial  pyrites.  And  it  is  sometimes 
oinbined  with  arsenic. 
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Bismuth  is  a  metal  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  While 
colour,  little  subji  in  the  air.    It  is  some- 

what harder  than  lead,  and  is  scarcely,  If  at  all  malle- 
able; being  easily  broken,  and  even   reduced  to  pow- 
der, by  the  hammer.    The  internal  face,  or  place  of 
fracture,  exhibits  lame  shining  plates,  disposed  in  a 
variety  of  positions ;  thin  pier, 
runs     Ala  tempi  i  :iu>.  e  ui  480°  Fahrenheit,  il  melts, 
and  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  greenish-gray 
or  brown  o\ide.    A  stronger  hi  at  ignites  it,  and  causes 
it  to  burn  with  a  small  blue  flame ;  at  the  same  time 
that  a  yellowish  oxide,  know  n  by  the  name  of  flowers 
of  bismuth,  isdiiven  up.    The  oxide  B| 
consequence  of  the  combustion  ;  for  it  is  •■ 
and  inns  into  a  greenish  glass  when 
alone. 

Bismuth  urged  by  a  Btrong  heat  in  a  clo 
sublimes  entire,  and  crystallises  very  distinctly  when 
gradually  cooled. 

The  sulphuric  acid  lias  a  slight  action  upon  bismuth, 
when  it  is  concentrated  and  boiling.  Sulphurous  aci  I 
gas  is  exhaled,  and  part  of  the  bismuth  is  converted 
jnio  a  white  oxide.  A  small  portion  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  affords  B  deliquescent  salt  in 
the  form  ot  small  needles, 

The  nitric  acid  dissolves  bismuth  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  and  violence;    at  the  same  time  thai    much 

heat  isextricated,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  oxide 

The  solution,  when  saturated,  affords  erys 

tats  us  it  cools;  the  salt  detonates  weakly,  and  leaves 

oxide  behind,  which   effloresces  in  the  air 
Upon  dissolving  this  salt  in  water,  it  renders  that  fluid 

of  a  milky  white,  and  lets  fall  an  oxide  of  the  san  e 
colour. 

The  nitric  solution  of  bismuth  exhibits  the  same  pr^ 
perty  when  diluted  with  water,  most  of  the  met  a 
lulling  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  oxide,  called  m*- 
gistery  of  bismuth.  This  precipitation  of  the  nitric 
solution,  by  the  addition  of  water,  is  llie  criterion  by 
which  bismuth  is  distinguished  from  most  other  metaltv. 
The  magistery  or  oxide  is  a  very  white  and  subtile 
powder;  when  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  it  is  used  as  a  paint  for  the  com- 
plexion, and  is  thought  gradually  to  impair  the  skill. 
The  liberal  useof  any  paint  for  the  skin  seems  indeed 
likely  to  do  this;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  froin 
llie'  resemblance  between  til  general  properties  of  lead 
and  bismuth,  that  the  oxide  of"  this  metal  may  l>e 
attended  with  effects  similar  to  those  which  the  oxides 
of  lead  are  known  to  produce.  If  a  small  portion  of 
muriatic  acid  be  mixed  with  the  nitric,  and  the  preci- 
pitated oxide  be  washed  with  but  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  water,  il  will  appear  in  minute  scales  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  consisting  the  pearl  powder  of  perfumers. 
These  paints  are  liable  to  be  turned  black  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  readily  act  upon  bismuth. 

When  bismuth  is  exposed  to  chlorine  gas  it  takes 
fire,  and  is  converted  into  a  chloride,  which,  formerly 
prepared  by  heating  the  metal  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate, was  called  butter  of  bismuth.  The  chloride  is 
of  a  grayish-white  colour,  a  granular  texture,  and  s 
opaque.  It  is  fixed  at  a  red  heat.  When  iodine  and 
bismuth  are  heated  together,  they  readily  form  an 
iodide  of  tin  orange  yellow  colour,  insoluble  ill  water, 
but  easily  dissolved  in  potassa  lev. 

Alkalis  likewise  precipitate  its  oxide  ;  but  noi  of  j 
beautiful  a  white  colour  as  that  afforded  by  the  afl'u 
sion  of  pure  water. 

The  gallic  acid  precipitates  bismuth  of  a  •.-reeiiir-fi 
yellow,  as  f'errop;ussiate  of  potassa  does  of  a  yellow 
isli  colour. 

There  appears  to  be  two  sulphurets,  the  first  a  com- 
pound of  100  bismuth  to  28.34  sulphur ;  the  second  of 
100  lo  4b\5  :  the  second  is  a  bisulphuret. 

The  metal  unites  with  most  metallic  substances,  and 
renders  them  in  general  more  fusible.  When  calcined 
with  the  Imperfect  metals,  iis  glass  dissolves  them,  an.] 
produces  the  same  effect  as  lead  in  cupillalion  ;  fan 
which  process  it  is  even  said  lo  be  preferable  to  lead. 

Bismuth  is  used  iii  the  composition  of  pewter,  in  tl  t 
fabrication  of  prin'ers'  types,  audio  various  other  me 
tallic  mixtures.  With  an  equal  weight  of  lead,  is 
forms  a  brilliant  white  alloy,  much  harder  than  lead 
and  more  malleable  than  bismuth,  though  notductile- 
and  if  the  proportion  of  lead  be  increased,  i>  is  rert 
dercd  still  more  malleable.    Eigh'  parts  of  bismuth 
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five  of  leau,  an  1  three  of  tin,  constitute  the  fusible 
metal,  sometimes  called  Newton's,  from  its  discoverer, 
wnich  melts  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  may  be 
fused  over  a  candle  in  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  without 
burning  the  paper.  One  part  of  bismuth,  with  five  of 
lead,  and  three  of  tin,  forms  plumbers'  solder.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  a  sympathetic  ink.  The  oxide  of  bis- 
muth precipitated  by  potassa  from  nitric  acid,  has 
been  recommended  in  spasmodic  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  and  given  in  doses  of  four  grains,  four  times 
a  day.  A  writer  in  the  Jena  Journal  says  he  has 
known  the  dose  carried  gradually  to  one  scruple  with- 
out injury. 

Bismuth  is  easily  separable,  in  the  dry  way,  from  its 
ores,  on  account  of  its  great  fusibility.  It  is  usual,  in 
the  processes  at  large,  to  throw  the  bismuth  ore  into  a 
fire  of  wood;  beneath  which  a  hole  is  made  in  the 
ground  to  receive  the  metal,  and  defend  it  from  oxi- 
dation. The  same  process  may  be  imitated  in  the 
small  way.  in  the  exam  i  nation  of  the  ores  of  this  metal; 
nothing  more  being  necessary,  than  to  expose  it  to  a 
moderate  heat  in  a  crucible,  with  a  quantity  of  re- 
ducing flux ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  perforin 
the  operation  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  the  bismuth 
may  be  neither  oxidized  nor  volatilized. 

["  In  the  United  States,  native  bismuth  has  been 
found  in  Connecticut.  The  otficinal  preparation  of 
this  metal  is  the  subnitrate.  As  a  small  portion  of 
nitric  acid  remains  combined  with  the  oxide  of  bis- 
muth in  its  preparation,  it  is  properly  called  a  subni- 
trate. The  precipitation  which  takes  place  from  the 
nitric  solution,  by  adding  mere  water,  is  a  criterion  by 
which  bismuth  is  distinguished  from  most  other  me- 
tals. Subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  a  fine,  soft  powder,  of  a 
pearly  white  colour,  and  nearly  destitute  of  taste  and 
smell.  It  changes  to  a  dark  colour  on  the  contact  of 
sulphuretted  or  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Under  the  name  of  magistcry  of  bismuth,  this  sub- 
stance was  formerly  regarded  as  noxious  to  the  human 
system.  But  during  the  last  forty  years  it  has  been 
brought  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  found  to  be 
a  salutary  tonic  to  the  stomach  and  organs  of  diges- 
tion. Its  use  commenced  in  Geneva,  and  it  has  since 
had  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 

Ehysicians  in  France  and  England  in  its  favour.  It 
as  also  in  this  country  generally  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  it.  In  dyspeptic  complaints,  especially 
in  patients  of  a  nervous  temperament,  it  is  found  a 
very  useful  palliative,  and  sometimes  does  much  to- 
ward promoting  a  cure.  It  is  an  important  medicine 
in  the  case  of  persons  habitually  subject  to  cramp  of 
the  stomach,  and  does  more  to  fortify  that  organ  against 
the  returns  of  the  disease  than  perhaps  any  of  the  to- 
nics in  common  use.  In  habitual  vomiting  or  nausea, 
both  from  a  primary  affection  of  the  stomach,  and  from 
sympathy  with  other  parts,  it  frequently  gives  great 
relief.  Its  tonic  effect  appears  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  stosiach,  since  it  is  round  to  do  good  in  different 
spasmodic  affections,  such  as  palpitations  and  chorea. 
Recently,  it  has  been  announced  to  cure  intermittents. 

A  drachm  of  the  bismuth,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
liquorice  powder,  divided  into  twelve  papers,  three  of 
which  are  to  be  taken  during  the  day,  will  commonly 
be  sufficient  to  display  the  activity  of  the  medicine. 
Large  quantities  taken  at  once  are  unsafe." — Dig. 
Mat.  Med.'    A.l 

BISMU'THUM.  (From  h'smut,  German.)  See 
bismuth, 

BISSET,  Cn.vru.Es,  was  born  about  the  year  1710. 
After  studying  at  Edinburgh,  and  practising  some 
years  as  an  hospital-surgeon  in  Jamaica,  he  entered 
the  army;  but  soon  after  settled  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
175.5,  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy.  But  his 
most  celebrated  work  is  an  "  Essay  on  the  Medical 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain,"  In  I7l>2.  He  obtained 
three  years  after  a  diploma  from  St.  Andrew's,  and 
his  75th  year. 

BISTORT.    See  Bislorta. 

KISTO'RTA.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  t.irqueo,  to 
bend ;  so  called  from  the  contortions  of  its  roots.) 
Bistort.    See  Polygonum  bistorta. 

BISTOURY.  '(Distoire,  French.)  Any  small  knife 
(br  Biirgical  pni ! 

BISTRE.  A  brown  pigment,  consisting  of  the  finer 
parts  of  wood  snot,  separated  from  the  grosser  by 
v  ashing.  The  soot  of  the  beech  is  said  to  make  the 
b«st. 
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BISULPIIATE.  A  sulphate  with  an  add/tonal 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

BIT  NOBEN.  Salt  of  bitumen.  A  white  saline 
substance  has  lately  been  imported  from  India  by  this 
name,  which  is  not  a  natural  production,  but  a  Hindoo 
preparation  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  called  in  the 
country,  bit  noben,  padanoon,  and  soucherloon,  and 
popularly  kliala  mimuc,  or  black  salt.  Mr.  Henderson 
of  Bengal,  conjectures  it  to  be  the  sal  asphaltitts  and 
sal  sodomenus  of  Pliny  and  Galen.  This  salt  is  far 
more  extensively  used  in  Hindostan  than  any  other 
medicine  whatever.  The  Hindoos  use  it  to  improve 
their  appetite  and  digestion.  They  consider  it  as  a 
specific  for  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  and  it 
is  in  high  estimation  with  them  in  paralytic  disorders, 
particularly  those  that  affect  the  organs  of  speech, 
cutaneous  affections,  worms,  old  rheumatisms,  and 
indeed  all  chronic  disorders  of  man  and  beast. 

BITERNATUS.  Twice-ternate.  Applied  to  com- 
pound leaves,  when  the  common  footstalk  supports 
three  secondary  petioles  on  its  apex,  and  each  of  these 
support  three  leaflets;  as  in  JEgopodium. 

Bi thi'nici  tMPLAsrrtuM.    A  plaster  for  the  spleen. 

Bi'thisos.    A  Galenical  plaster. 

BITTER.     Jlmarus. 

BITTER  APPLE.    See  Cacumis  Colocynthis. 

BITTERN.  The  mother  water  which  remains 
after  the  crystallization  of  common  salt  in  sea-water, 
or  the  water  of  salt  springs.  It  abounds  with  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  magnesia,  to  which  its  bitterness  is 
owing. 

BlTTERSPAR.  Rhombspar.  A  mineral  of  a 
grayish  or  yellowish  colour,  and  somewhat  pearly 
lustre,  usually  found  embedded  in  serpentine,  chlorite, 
or  steatite,  and  found  in  the  Tyrol,  Salsbuig,  Dau- 
phiny,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

BITUMEN.  (nt7u^a,  iti]vs,  pine;  because  it 
flows  from  the  pine-tree;  or,  quid  vi  tumeat  i  terra, 
from  its  bursting  forth  from  the  earth.)  This  term  in- 
cludes a  considerable  range  of  inflammable  mineral 
substances,  burning  with  flame  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  of  different  consistency,  from  a  thin  fluid  to  a 
solid ;  but  the  solids  are  for  the  most  part  liquefiable 
at  a  moderate  heat.    The  fluid  are, 

1.  Naphtha;  a  tine,  white,  thin,  fragrant,  colourless, 
oil,  which  issues  out  of  white,  yellow,  or  black  clays 
in  Persia  and  Media.  This  is  highly  inflammabl'e, 
and  is  decomposed  by  distillation.  It  dissolves  resins, 
and  the  essential  oils  of  thyme  and  lavender;  but  is 
not  itself  soluble  either  in  alkohol  or  xttfer.  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  the  dense  fluids,  its  specific  gravity  bein" 
0.708.     See  .Yaphtha. 

2.  Petroleum,  which  is  a  yellow,  reddish,  brown, 
greenish,  or  blackish  oil,  found  dropping  from  rocks, 
or  issuing  from  the  earth,  in  the  dutch  v  of  Modena.  and 
in  various  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  like- 
wise is  insoluble  in  alkohol,  and  seems  to  consist  of 
naphtha,  thickened  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It 
contains  a  portion  of  the  succinic  acid.  Sec  Ft 
trolcum. 

3.  Barbadoes  tar,  which  is  a  viscid,  brown,  or  black 
inflammable  substance,  insoluble  in  alkohol,  and  con 
taming  the  succinic  acid.  This  appears  to  be  tin;  mi- 
neral oil  in  its  third  state  of  alteration. 

The  solid  are,  1.  Asphaltum,  mineral  pitch,  of 
which  there  are  three  varieties:  the  cohesive-  the 
semi-compact,  maltha;  the  compact,  or  asphaltum 
l  hese  are  smooth,  more  or  less  hard  or  brittle,  inflam- 
mable substances,  which  melt  easily,  and  burn  with 
out  leaving  any  or  but  little  ashes,"  if  they  be  pure. 
1  hey  are  slightly  and  partially  acted  on  "bv  alkohol 
and  tether.    See  .Isphaltum. 

-2.  Mineral  (allow,  which  is  a  white  substance  of 
n,LTSHte,1C,e  0f  ta."ow'  and  as  -lras'-.  "llhough 
"    ,   ,   l  .i'1  WM  l0"ml  in  these»  °"  «*  'oastsol 

I' inland,   in  the  year  1736;  and  is  also  met  with  in 

uZz y  vv* of ,>o,sia-  u  is  npar o"^1'  3StS 

la    tallow  ;  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  a  smell  of 
more  difficultly  consumed. 
3.  Elastic  bitumen,  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  of  which 

here  are  two  varieties.     Besides  these,  there  are  other 

Htuimnous  substances,  as  jet  and  amber,  which  ap- 
proach the  harder  bitumens  in  their  nature;  and  aL 
the  varieties  or  pit  coal,  and  the  bituminous  schistus. 
or  shale,  wlmh  contain  more  or  less  c*  bitumen  i* 
their  composition. 
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Bitumen  barbadense.    See  Pctrolcumbarbcdcnsc. 

Bitumen  judaicum.  .Isphaltus.  Jews'  pitch.  A 
solid,  light,  bitiiiniiious  substance ;  of  a  dusky  colouron 
the  oulsiue,  and  a  deep  Shilling  black  within  ;  of  very 
little  taste,  and  scarcely  any  smell,  unless  heated ; 
wlinn  it  emits  a  strong  pitchy  one.  It  is  said  to  be 
found  plentifully  in  llie  earth  in  several  parls  of 
Egypt,  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead  sea. 
It  is  now  wholly  expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  otli- 
»inals  of  this  country  ;  but  was  formerly  esteemed  as 
a  discutient,  sudorific,  and emmenagogue. 

Bitumen  liquidum.     See  Petroleum. 

BITUMINOUS.     Of  the  nature  of  bitumen. 

[Bituminous  coal.  In  the  United  States,  coal  lias 
been  explored  in  several  districts,  and  undoubtedly  ex- 
ists in  meat  abundance.  In  Virginia,  near  Richmond, 
is  a  deposite  of  coal  about  -20  miles  in  length,  and  ten 
miles  in  breadth;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  whitish  sand- 
stone and  shale,  with  vegetable  impressions,  as  is  usual 
in  the  independent  coaJ  formation,  which  here  lies  <>\  er, 
and  is  surrounded  by,  primitive  rocks.  In  Pennsylvania, 
coal  is  found  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna!) ; 
in  various  places  west  of  that  branch ;  also  on  the  Ju- 
niata, and  on  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monou- 
gahela.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr  Madura,  the  inde- 
pendent coal  formation  extends  from  the  head  waters 
of  tie  Ohio,  with  some  interruptions,  to  the  waters  of 
th<  ToinbigbiH;  river,  in  Alabama. — See  01.  Mm.     A. J 

Bituminous  limestone.  Found  n^ar  Bristol,  and 
in  Galway,  in  Ireland.  The  Dalmatian  is  so  charged 
with  bitumen,  that  it  may  be  cut  like  soap,  and  is  used 
for  building  houses.  When  the  wails  are  reared,  fire 
is  aoplied  to  them,  and  they  burn  white. 

B1VALVIS.  Two-valved.  Applied  to  the  valves 
of  the  absoibents  in  anatomy,  ami  in  botany  to  cap- 
sules.— Capsula  bivalvis. 

BIVASCL'LARIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  vascur 
lum,  a  little  vessel.)     Having  two  cells. 

BIVE  XTER.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  center,  a 
belly.)     A  muscle  is  so  termed,  which  has  two  bellies. 

Bivknter  cervicis.     A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Biventer  maxill.e  inferioris.    See  Digaslricus. 

BI'XA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Polyandria.     Order,  Munogynia. 

Bixa  orellana.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
plant  affording  the  terra  orellana  or  annotto  of  the 
shops  and  pharmacopoeias.  The  substance  so  called 
is  a  ceraceous  mass  obtained  from  the  pellicles  of  the 
6eeds.  hi  Jamaica  and  other  warm  climates,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  useful  remedy  in  dysentery,  possessing 
adstringent  and  stomachic  qualities;  but  here  it  is 
only  used  to  colour  cheese,  and  some  other  articles. 

Bla'cci.e.    The  measles. — Bhaxeg. 

BLACKBERRY.  The  fruit  of  the  common  bram- 
bles.— See  Rubus  fruticosus. 

[In  the  United  States,  there  are  two  species  of  the 
blackberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten,  and  the  roots 
used  as  astringents.  They  are  the  Rubus  triiialis,  or 
Dewberry,  or  running  blackberry,  and  the  Rubus  vil- 
losus.  or  standing  blackberry. 

"  The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  dewberry,  or  low 
blackberry,  a  common  native  briar,  is  highly  astrin- 
gent, possessing  both  tannin  and  gallic  acid  in  large 
quantity.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  cholera  infantum, 
to  which  disease  it  appears  well  suited  after  liberal 
evacuations  have  been  made.  In  the  secondary  stages 
of  dysentery,  and  in  diarrhoea,  after  the  removal  of 
offending  causes  from  the  alimentary  canal,  it  has 
been  resorted  to  with  success  in  controlling  the  dis- 
charges, and  giving  tone  to  the  bowels.  It  is  usually 
exhibited  in  strong  decoction. 

The  Rubus  villosus  is  commonly  distinguished  from 
.he  preceding  by  the  name  of  high,  or  tall  blackberry. 
The  properties  of  the  two  are  the  same." — See  Bis- 
Mat.  Med. 

A  jelly  made  of  the  fruit  is  an  excellent  domestic 
remedy  for  young  children  in  cholera  infantum,  after 
proper  evacuations.    A.l 

BLACK  CHALK.  A  mineral  of  a  bluish  black 
colour,  and  slaty  texture,  which  S01I3  the  lingers.  It 
13  found  in  primitive  mountains,  and  occurs  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, and  the  island  of  Isla. 

[Black  drop.  "  The  formula  for  this  preparation 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  essentially  the  same  with  the 
on  made  public  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  which,  under 
tlv  name  of  Black  Drop,  has  been  known  and  prized 
i>      figland  for  a  century  and  upwards.    As  the  recipe 
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wants  the  usual  precision  of  pharmaceutical  lormuilB. 
it  may  be  proper  to  secure  a  tolerable  uniformity  of 
strength,  by  boiling  the  first  ingredients  no  longui  than 
is  necessary  to  blend  them  together,  and  by  afterward 

exposing  them  in  a  warm  place,  until  about  one-fourth 
of  their  original  volume  is  evaporated.     The  compound 
directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  afford  about  two 
pints  of  strained  liquor.    As  the  filtration  of 
a  liquor  is  difficult,  it  may  be  strained  withoul 

through  a  double  linen  bag, 
The  black  drop  is  a  fermented  aromatic  vinegar  of 

opium.  Its  taste,  when  properly  prepared,  is  bitter  and 
acid,  the  saccharine  principle  being  changed  by  the 
fermentation.    Its  consistence  is  moderate!] 

Acetous  solutions  of  opium  have  been   iii  u 
the  days  of  Van  llehuont,  and  even  earlier.     Our  111c 
dieal   chemists  of  the  present   day  considei   that  the: 

peculiarities  which  attend  the  operation  of  these  pre- 
parations depend  upon  the  formation  of  an  B 
morphia.  The  black  drop  has  sustained  it.-  popularity 
for  a  gnat  length  of  time  on  occouul  of  its  favourable 
operation.  According  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  it  often  slays 
in  the  stomach  when  other  preparations  Will  not.  and 
it  also  affects  the  head  leas  than  laudanum.  Dr.  Paris 
and  other  medical  writers  give  their  testimony  to  its 
useful  111 

About  ten  or  twelve  minims  form  a  dose.  Notwith- 
standing the  advantages  ascribed  to  this  preparation,  it 
is  not  always  uniform  in  its  strength,  or  in  the  amount 
of  sediment  it  depositee.     It  is  probable  that  a  bcttei 

vinegar  of  opium   might  he  prepared." — Big.  Mat. 

Med.    A.l 

BLACK  JACK.  Blende,  or  mock  lead  :  an  ore 
of  zinc. 

BLACK  LEAD.     See  Plumbago. 

BLACKMORE,  Sir  Rtchard,  was  born  in  Wilt 
shire  about  the  year  1650.  After  studying  at  Oxford, 
he  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Padua,  then  settled 
in  London,  and  met  with  considerable  sun 
much  that  he  was  appointed  physician  to  William  III. 
and  retained  the  same  office  under  Queen  Anne.  lie 
then  published  several  long  and  dull  epic  poems,  which 
appear  to  have  materially  lessened  his  reputation  ;  so 
that  his  opposition  to  the  inoculation  for  small-pox  had 
very  little  weight.  lie  wrote  also  several  medical 
tracts,  which  are  little  known  at  present. 

BLACK  WADD.     One  of  the  ores  of  manganese. 

[Black  vomit.  This  is  one  of  the  fatal  symptoms 
of  yellow  fever,  it  being  a  very  rare  case  for  a  patient 
to  recover  after  its  occurrence. 

"  A  memoir  on  the  analysis  of  black  vomit,  by  Dr. 
Cathral,  was  read  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th  June,  1800.  The 
experienced  and  intrepid  author  has  given  a  description 
of  the  black  vomit,  has  analyzed  the  Quids  ejected  a 
few  hours  before  the  commencement  of  black  vomiting 
itself,  to  which  he  has  added  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  black  vomit  on  the  living  system  of  man 
and  other  animals,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  opinions  of 
authors  concerning  its  formation  and  qualities.  The 
experiments  show  that  this  singular  morbid  excretion 
contains  an  acid,  which  is  neither  carbonic,  phospho- 
ric, nor  sulphuric ;  and,  what  our  readers  will  hardly 
expect,  that  the  black  vomit  may  be  smelted,  tasted, 
and  swallowed, without  inducing  yellow  lever, or  even 
any  sickness  at  all — so  little  infection  or  contagion  does 
it  seem  to  contain.  He  concludes  it  to  be  an  altered 
secretion  from  the  liver." — JVew-  York  Med.  Repos 
vol.  iv.  p.  75. 

"  Dr.  May,  of  Philadelphia,  dropped  thn  matter  ol 
black  vomit  into  his  eyes,  and  never  experienced  in- 
convenience or  sickness." — Med.  Rep.  vol.  v.  p.  131. 

"  Dr.  Ffirth  of  Salem,  in  New-Jersey,  has  published 
a  Dissertation  on  Malignant  Fever,  with  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  contagious.  In  this  he  relates  a 
number  of  experiments  which  he  has  made  upon  the 
matter  of  black  vomit,  as  discharged  by  persons  labour- 
ing under  that  disease.  He  inoculated  himself  in  the 
left  fore-arm  with  black  vomit  just  discharged  from  :: 
moribund  patient;  a  slight  inflammation  ensued 
Which  subsided  in  three  days,  and  the  wound  readily 
healed,  and  without  the  formation  of  pus.  To  avoid 
cavil  and  deception,  he  repeated  these  experiments 
above  twenty  times  on  various  parts  of  his  body,  with 
the  black  matter  collected  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
seasons  of  1802  and  1803.  He  put  it  into  his  eye,  with 
out  experiencing  more  inconvenience  than  coid  watei 
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jroduces  He  exposed  himself  to  the  exhalations  of 
it  while  acted  upon  by  lieat  in  an  iron  skillet,  and  ex- 
perienced no  unpleasant  sensation.  He  swallowed 
the  thick  extractive  matter  which  remained  after  eva- 
poration in  the  form  of  pills,  without  incommoding 
his  stomach.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  mix  half  an 
ounce  of  fresh  black  vomit  with  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  water  and  to  drink  it.  It  produced  no  more  effect 
upon  his  stomach  than  so  much  water.  He  increased 
the  dose  to  two  ounces,  and  finally  swallowed  the 
black  vomit  in  like  quantity  without  any  dilution  at 
all,  and  without  sustaining  the  least  injury.  He  ino- 
culated himself  with  saliva  and  serum,  with  as  little 
inconvenience! !" — Med.  Hep.  vol.  viii.  p.  70.    A.l 

BLADDER.  Sec  Urinary  bladder,  and  Gall- 
bladder. 

Bladder,  inflamed.    See  Cystitis. 
BLADE-BONE.    Sec  Scapula. 
BLiE'SlTAS.     (From  bltesus.)    A  defect  in  speech, 
called  stammering. 

Bl.s'sus.  (From  (iXair'Jtu,  to  injure.)  A  stam- 
merer. 

Bla'nca.  (Blanc,  French.)  A  purging  mixture; 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  evacuate  the 
white  phlegmatic  humours.     Also  white  lead. 

BLANCARD,  Stephen,  was  born  at  Leyden,  and 
graduated  at  Franeker,  in  1678.  He  settled  at  Amster- 
dam, and  published  many  anatomical  and  medical 
works:  especially  one  on  morbid  anatomy,  contain- 
ing 200  cases,  and  a  "Lexicon  Medicum,"  which 
passed  through  numerous  editions. 

Hla'sa.  (Indian.)  A  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  the 
Indians  powder,  and  use  to  destroy  worms. 

BLASIUS,  Gerard,  son  of  a  physician  at  Amster- 
dam, from  whom  he  derived  a  great  predilection  for 
comparative  anatomy.  After  graduating  at  Leyden 
about  the  year  1C46,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and 
acquired  so  much  reputation,  that  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  1600,  and  soon  after  physician  to 
the  hospital.  Besides  publishing  new  editions  of  seve- 
ral useful  works,  with  notes  comprehending  subse- 
quent improvements,  he  was  author  of  various  original 
ones,  especially  relating  to  comparative  and  morbid 
anatomy.  He  claimed  the  discovery  of  the  ductus 
salivaris,  asserting  he  had  pointed  it  out  to  Steno ;  to 
whom  it  has  been  commonly  ascribed. 

Blaste'ma.  (From  (S\a$'xvu,  to  germinate.)  A 
oud  or  shoot.  Hippocrates  uses  it  to  signify  a  cutane- 
ous pimple  like  a  bud. 

Bla'stum  mosvlitlm.  Cassia  bark  kept  with  the 
wood. 

Bla'tta.  (From  pXarria,  'to  hurt.)  A  sort  of 
beetle,  or  bookworm  ;  so  called  from  its  injuring  books 
or  clothes ;  the  kermes  insect. 

[Blatta  is  the  generic  name  given  by  Linnnus  to  l  lie 
cock-roach,  which  infests  houses,  and  preys  upon  pro- 
visions, and  not  upon  clothes.    A.] 

Hlatta'ria  lutea.  (From  blatta;  so  called,  be- 
cause., according  to  Pliny,  it  engenders  the  blatta.) 
The  f'erbascam  blattaria,  or  herb  yellow  moth- 
mullein. 

BLEACHING.  The  chemical  art  by  which  the 
various  articles  used  for  clothing  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  daik  colour,  and  rendered  white. 

king  powder.    The  chloride  of  lime. 
Ble'chon.     (From /JXi/xao/iai,  t0  bleat;  so  called 
according  to  Pliny,  because  if  sheep  taste  it  they  bleat.) 
The  herb,  wild  penny-royal.    See  Mentha  pulegium. 
BLEEDING.     See  Blood-letting  and  Hemorrhage. 
BLE'MA.     (From  CnXXw,  to  intiict.)     A  wound. 
r.l.K'NOE.     A  species  of  zinc  ore,  formed  of  zinc 
in  combination  with  sulphur,  forming  a  sulphuret  of 
line.  „  , .  , 

BLE'NNA.  BXci'i'c.  Blena.  Mucus,  a  thick  tx- 
crementitious  humour. 

BLENNORRHA'GIA.  (From  /?Xti'i'a,  munis,  and 
ieu,  to  (low)     The  discharge  of  mucus  horn  the 

BLENNORRHEA.  (From  (fotwa,  mucus,  and 
hcto,  to  flow.)  1.  A  gleet;  Gonorrhoea  mucosa.  A 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  arising  from 
weakness.  „ 

S  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good  8  Noso- 
logy, cmlnai  iug  three  species.  Blennorrhea  simplex, 
luodcs,  and  .V 

BLE'PHARA.    (Quasi  fiXcirove  0apoy,  as  being  the 
cover  and  defence  of  the  sight.)     The  eyelids. 
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Hi  kph  v'rides.  (From  BXr.<jtapov.)  The  nair  upor 
the  eyelids  ;  also  the  part  of  the  eyelids  where  the  hau 

^BLEPH  AROPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  SXt<f>aoov,  the 
eyelid,  and  o<pda\pta,  a  disease  of  the  eye.)  An  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelid. 

BLEPHAROPTO  SIS.  (From  B\t<f>aaov,  the  eye- 
lid, and  zslioois,  from  nifffa.  to  fall.)  A  prolapse,  or 
tailing  down  of  the  upper  eyelid,  so  as  to  cover  the 
cornea.    See  Ptosis. 

BLEPHARO'TIS.  (From  B\cif>apov,  the  eyelid.; 
An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepharo'xysis.  (From  BXcQapov,  the  eyelid,  and 
lt(i>,  to  scrape  off.)     1.  The  cleansing  of  the  eyelids. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepharoxy'ston.  (From  B\e<j>apov,  the  eyelid, 
and  lew,  to  scrape  off.)  A  brush  for  the  eyes.  An  in- 
strument for  cleansing  or  scraping  oft'  foul  suhstancoi 
from  the  eyelids. 

BLESSED.  Bcnedictus.  Applied  to  remedies  and 
plants  from  their  supposed  virtues.     See  Benediclus. 

Blessed  Thistle.     See  Centaurea  benedicta. 

Blestri'smijb.  (From  Ba\\u>,  to-  throw  about.) 
Phrenitic  restlessness. 

Ble'ta.  A  word  used  by  Paracelsus  to  signify 
white,  and  applied  to  urine  when  it  is  milky,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

Ble'ti.  (Blclus,  from  flaXXw,  to  strike.)  Those 
seized  with  dyspnoea  or  suffocation. 

BLISTER.  Vcsicatorium;  Epispasticum.  1.  The 
name  of  a  topical  application,  Emplastrum  vesicato- 
rium,  which  when  put  on  the  skin  raises  the  cuticle  ir. 
the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled  with  a  serous  fluid.  Vari- 
ous substances  produce  this  effector,  the  skin  ;  hut  the 
powder  of  the  cantharis,  or  blistering  fly,  is  what  ope- 
rates with  most  certainty  and  expedition,  and  is  now 
invariably  made  use  of  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  principle  sufficiently  established  with  regard 
to  the  living  system,  that  where  a  morbid  action  exists, 
it  may  often  be  removed  by  inducing  an  action  of  a 
different  kind  in  the  same  or  neighbouring  part.  On 
this  principle  is  explained  the  utility  of  blisters  in  local 
inflammation  and  spasmodic  action,  and  it  regulates 
their  application  in  pneumonia,  gastritis,  hepatitis, 
phrenitis,  angina,  rheumatism,  colic,  and  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  stomach  ;  diseases  in  which  they  arc 
einploved  with  the  most  marked  advantage.  A  simi- 
lar principle  exists  with  resj>ect  to  pain  ;  exciting  one 
pain  often  relieves  another.  Hence  blisters  often  give 
relief  in  toothache,  and  some  other  painful  affections 
Lastly,  blisters,  by  their  operation,  communicate  a 
stimulus  to  the  whole  system,  and  raise  the  vigour  of 
the  circulation.  Hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  kind,  though  in  such  cases  they  are  used 
with  still  more  advantage  to  obviate  or  remove  locai 
inflammation. 

When  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  discharge  from 
the  blistered  part,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  puncture  in 
the  cuticle  to  let  out  the  fluid;  but  when  the  case  re- 
quires keeping  up  a  secretion  of  pus,  the  surgeon  must 
remove  the  whole  of  the  detached  cuticle  with  a  pair 
sors,  and  dress  the  excoriated  surface  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  Practitioners  used  formerly  to  mix 
powder  of  cantharides  with  an  ointment,  and  dress  the 
part  with  this  composition.  But  sich  a  dressing  not 
unfrcquently  occasioned  very  painful  affections  of  the 
bladder,  a  scalding  sensation  in  making  of  water,  and 
very  afflicting  stranguries.  The  treatment  of  such 
complaints  consists  in  removing  every  particle  of  the 
fly  from  the  blistered  part,  making  the  patient  drink 
abundantly  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  giving  emulsions 
and  some  doses  of  camphor. 

These  objections  to  the  employment  of  salves  con 
taining  the  lytta,  for  dressing  blistered  surfaces,  led  to 
the  use  of  mezereon,  euphorbium,  and  other  irritating 
substances,  which,  when  incorporated  with  ointment, 
form  very  proper  compositions  for  keeping  blisters  open, 

which  they  do  without  the  inconvenience  of  irritating 
the  bladder,  like  the  blistering  fly.  The  favourite  ap- 
plication, however,  for  keeping'  open  blisters,  is  the 
savins  cerate,  which  was  brought  into  notice  by  Mr 
Crowther  in  his  book  on  white  swellings. 
rutum  Sabinm.)  On  the  use  of  the  savior  cerate,  im- 
mediately alter  the  cuticle  raised  by  the  blister  is  re 
moved,  says  Mr.  Crowther,  it  should  be  observed  that 

experience  has  proved  the  advantage  of  using  the  ap 
plication    lowered   by   a   half  or   two-thirds    of   1)14 
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unguentum  cera\    An  attention  to  this  direction  will 

produce  less  irritalion  ami  more  discharge,  than  if  the 
savine  cerate  were  used  in  its  lull  strength*  Mr. 
Crowther  says  also,  that  he  has  found  fomenting  the 
part  with  flannel,  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  a  more 
easy  and  preferable  way  of  keeping  the  blistered  sur- 
face clean,  and  tit  for  the  impression  of  the  ointment, 
than  scraping  the  part,  as  has  been  directed  by  others. 
An  occasional  dressing:  of  unguentum  resinaj  Have, 
he  has  found  a  very  useful  application  for  rendering 
the  sore  free  from  an  appearance  of  slough,  or  rather 
dense  lymph,  which  lias  sometimes  been  so  firm  in  its 
texture  as.  to  be  separated  by  the  probe,  with  as  much 
readiness  as  the  cuticle  ia  detached  after  blistering. 
As  the  discharge  diminishes,  the  strength  of  the  savine 
dressing  should  be  proportionably  increased.  The  C0- 
ratum  sabino;  must  be  used  in  a  stronger,  or  weaker 
degree,  in  proportion  to  the  excitement  produced  on 
the  patient's  skin. 

2.  The  name  of  a  vesicle  on  the  skin,  whether 
formed  by  a  blistering  application,  or  arising  from  any 
other  cause, 

BLISTER-FLY.     Sec  Cantharis. 

l!i. i  tum  FCCTIDUK.     See  Ckenopodium  vulraria. 

BLOXDEL,  Jamks  Augustus,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land of  a  French  family,  and  admitted  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  "about  1720.  He  chiefly  distin- 
guished himself  by  controverting,  in  a  very  able  man- 
ner, the  opinion  then  generally  received,  that  marks 
could  be  imprinted  on  the  fcetus  by  the  imagination  of 
the  mother,  and  he  has  the  merit  of  contributing  very  i 
largeiy  to  the  removal  of  this  prejudice,  which  had 
prevailed  for  ages,  and  often  produced  much  mischief. 

BLOOD.  Sanguis.  A  red  homogeneous  fluid,  of 
a  saltish  taste,  aiid  somewhat  urinous  smell,  and  glu- 
tinous consistence,  which  circulates  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins.  The  quantity  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  twenty-eight  pounds  in  an  adult;  of 
this,  four  parts  are  contained  in  the  veins,  and  a  fifth 
in  the  arteries.  The  colour  of  the  biood  is  red  •  in  the 
arteries  it  is  of  a  florid  hue,  in  the  veins  darker;  ex- 
cept only  the  pulmonary  vessels  in  which  the  colour  is 
reversed.  The  blood  is  the  most  important  fluid  of  our 
body.  Some  physicians  and  anatomists  have  con- 
sidered it  as  alive,  and  have  formed  many  ingeni  us 
hypotheses  in  support  of  its  vitality.  The  temperature 
of  this  fluid  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  circulation  and  respiration.  The 
blood  of  man,  quadrupeds,  and  birds  is  hotter  than  the 
medium  they  inhabit;  hence  they  are  termed  animals 
of  warm  blood;  while  in  fishes  and  reptiles,  animals 
with  cold  blood,  it  is  nearly  of  the  temperature  of  the 
medium  they  inhabit.  The  blood  possesses  remarkable 
physical  properties.  Its  colour  is  of  a  dark  red,  it  is 
less  deep  in  certain  cases,  and  perhaps  even  scarlet. 
Its  odour  is  insipid,  and  sui  generis ;  its  taste  is  also 
peculiar;  however,  it  is  known  to  contain  salts,  and 
principally  the  muriate  of  soda.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
a  little  more  than  that  of  water.  Haller  found  its 
medium  as  L0SS7 :  1. 0000.  Its  capacity  for  caloric  may 
be  expressed  by  934,  that  of  arterial  blood  being  921. 
Its  mean  temperature  is  31  degrees  of  Reaumur,  = 
102  P. 

Venous  blood,  being  extracted  from  its  proper  vessels, 
and  left  to  itself,  in  a  short  time  forms  a  soft  mass ; 
tliis  mass  separates  spontaneously  into  two  parts,  the 
one  liquid,  yellowish,  transparent,  called  serum  :  the 
other  soft,  almost  solid,  of  a  deep  brown  red,  entirely 
opaque:  this  is  the  cruor,  or  clot.  This  occupies  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the  serum  is  placed  above. 
Sometimes  a  thin  layer  forms  at  the  top  of  the  serum, 
which  is  soft  and  reddish,  and  to  which  has  been  very 
improperly  given  the  name  of  rind,  buff,  or  crust  of 
the  blood. 

This  spontaneous  separation  of  the  elements  of  the 
olood  docs  not  take  place  quickly,  except  when  it  is  in 
repose.  If  it  is  agitated  it  remains  liquid,  and  pre- 
serves its  homogeneity  much  longer. 

If  the  venous  blood  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  or  with  oxygen  gas,  it  takes  a  vermilion 
red  colour;  with  ammonia  it  becomes  cherry  red; 
with  azote  a  deeper  brown  red,  &c.  In  changing 
colour  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  "dif- 
ferent gases;  it  exhales  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid,  when  kept  some  time  under  a  bell  upon 
mercury. 

The  scrum  sometimes  presents  a  whitish  tint,  as  if 
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milky,  whicli  has  made  it  be  supposed  (lint  it  contained 
chyle:  it  appears  to  be  a  fatty  matter  which  gives  it 
this  appearam  ••. 

The  cruor,  or  clot  of  the  blood  is  essentially  formed 
of  fibrin,  and  colouring  matter. 

The  fibrin,  separated  from  the  colouring  matter,  is 
whitish,  insipid,  and  inodorous;  hcu\  ier  than  water, 
without  action  upon  vegetable  colours,  elastic  when 
humid,  it  becomes  brittle  by  being  dried. 

In  distillation  it  gives  out  a  great  deal  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  ami  a  vast  quantity  of  carbon,  the  ashes 

of  which  contain  much  phosphate  of  lime,  a  liille 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  car- 
bonate of  soda.  A  hundred  pans  of  fibrin  arc  com 
posed  of, 

Carbon 53.360 

Oxygen  

Hydrogen 7.021 

Azote VJ.'JM 

Total 100.000 

The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  Examined  with  the  microscope 
in  solution  with  these  liquids,  it  appears  like  most 
fluids  ol  the  animal  economy,  formed  of  small  glo- 
bules; dried  and  calcined  in  contact  witli  the  air,  it 
melts  and  swells  up,  bums  with  flame,  and  yields  a 
coal  that  is  difficultly  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  in  none  of  the 
parts  of  the  blood  are  any  gelatine  or  phosphate  of 
iron  found,  as  was  at  fust  supposed. 

The  respective  relations  in  quantity  of  the  serum  to 
the  coagulum,  and  those  of  the  colouring  matter  to  the 
fibrin,  have  not  yet  been  carefully  examined.  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  as  we  shall  see  afterward,  that  they  are 
variable  according  to  an  infinity  of  circumstances. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  been,  by  turns, 
attributed  to  refrigeration,  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  to 
the  state  of  repose,  &c. ;  but  J.  Hunter  and  Ilewson 
have  demonstrated  by  experiments,  that  this  phenome- 
non cannot  be  attributed  to  any  of  these  causes. 
Hewson  took  fresti  blood,  and  froze  it,  by  exposing  it 
to  a  low  temperature.  He  afterward  thawed  it:  tin: 
blood  appeared  fluid  at  fust,  and  shortly  afterward  it 
coagulated  as  usual.  An  experiment  of  the  same  kind 
was  made  by  J.  Hunter,  with  a  similar  result.  Thus, 
blood  does  not  coagulate  because  it  is  C00l<  d.  It  even 
appears  that  a  temperature  a  little  elevated  is  favour- 
able to  its  coagulation.  We  also  know  by  experience 
that  the  blood  thickens  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  con 
tact  of  the  air,  and  agitated  ;  its  coagulation  is,  how- 
ever, generally  favoured  by  repose  and  the  contact  of 
the  air. 

The  elements  of  venous  blood,  such  as  we  have 
noticed,  are  known  by  its  analysis  ;  hut  as  all  the  mat 
ters  absorbed  from  the  Intestinal  canal,  the  serous 
membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  &c,  are  immediately 
mixed  with  the  venous  blood,  the  composition  of  this 
liquid  must  vary  in  proportion  to  tiie  matter  absorbed 
There  will  be  found  in  it,  in  different  circnistances, 
alkohol,  a;ther,  camphor,  and  salts,  which  it  does  not 
usually  contain,  &c,  when  these  substances  have  been 
submitted  to  absorption  in  any  part  of  the  body 

When,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  lens,  or  a  microscope, 
we  observe  the  transparent  parts  of  cold-blooded  ani 
reals,  we  see  in  the  blood-vessels  an  immense  multi 
tude  of  small,  rounded  molecules,  which  swim  in  the 
serum,  and  roll  upon  each  other,  while  they  How 
through  the  arteiies  and  the  veins 

Similar  observations  have  never  been  made  upon 
the  hot-blooded  animals;  the  membranes  and  tides  ol* 
the  vessels  being  opaque.  But  as,  in  separating  a 
drop  of  blood  in  water,  rounded  particles  are  often 
seen  with  the  microscope,  the  existence  of  globules 
has  been  admitted  for  the  blood  of  animals,  and  con 
sequently  for  that  of  man. 

Authors  have  related  marvellous  things  of  these 
globules.  According  to  Lt  uwenkoeck,  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  those  L'lobules  are  not  larger  than  a  grain  of 
sand.  Haller,  in  speaking  of  cold  blooded  animals, 
for  he  never  could  see  those  of  hot-blooded  animals, 
says,  that  they  are  to  an  inch  as  one  inch  is  to  live 
thousand.  Some  will  have  them  of  the  same  form 
and  diameter  in  all  animals:  others,  on  the  contrary, 
assert,  that  they  have  a  particular  form  and  size  fur 
each  animal;  some  declare  that  they  are  suherical 
and  solid,  others  that  they  are  flattened,  and' pie.;,,] 
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with  a  small  hole  in  tlie  centre;  lastly,  many  believe 
that  a  globule  is  a  species  of  small  bladder,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  smaller  globules. 

Probably  many  errors  of  imagination  and  optical 
illusions,  have  slid  into  these  different  opinions.  Dr. 
Magendie  made  a  great  number  of  microscopic  expe- 
riments, in  order  to  satisfy  himself  in  this  respect. 

He  has  never  seen,  in  the  blood  of  man  diluted  in 
water,  any  thing  but  particles  of  colouring  matter, 
generally  rounded,  of  different  sizes,  which,  according 
as  they  are  placed  exactly  or  not  in  the  focus  of  the 
microscope,  appear  sometimes  spherical,  sometimes 
flat,  and,  at  other  times,  of  the  figure  of  a  disc,  pierced 
in  the  centre.  All  these  appearances,  he  says,  can 
be  produced  at  pleasure,  by  varying  the  position  of 
the  particles  relatively  to  the  instrument,  and  lie 
believes  that  bubbles  of  air  have  often  been  described 
and  drawn  for  globules  of  blood  ;  at  least,  nothing  has 
more  resemblance  to  certain  figures  of  Hewson,  than 
very  small  bubbles  of  air  that  are  produced  by  slightly 
agitating  the  liquid  submitted  to  the  microscope. 

The  latest  and  most  accurate  chemical  analysis  of 
blood  is  as  follows : 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  is  about  1.029, 
while  that  of  blood  itself  is  1.058.  It  changes  syrup 
of  violets  to  a  green,  from  its  containing  free  soda. 
At  150°  serum  coagulates,  and  resembles  boiled  white 
of  egg.  When  this  coagulated  albumen  is  squeezed, 
a  muddy  fluid  exudes,  which  has  been  called  the  sero- 
sity.  According  to  Berzelius,  1000  parts  of  the  serum 
of  bullock's  blood  consist  of  905  water,  79.99  albumen, 
6.175  lactate  of  soda  and  extractive  matter,  2  505  mu- 
riates of  soda  and  potassa,  1.52  soda  and  animal  mat- 
ter, and  4.75  loss.  1000  parts  of  serum  of  human 
blood  consist,  by  the  same  chemist,  of  905  water,  80 
albumen,  G  muriates  of  potassa  and  soda,  4  lactate  of 
soda  with  animal  matter,  and  4.1  of  soda,  and  phos- 
phate of  soda  with  animal  matter.  There  is  no  gelatin 
in  serum. 

The  cruor  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.215.  By 
making  a  stream  of  water  flow  upon  it  till  the  water 
runs  off  colourless,  it  is  separated  into  insoluble  fibrin, 
and  the  soluble  colouring  matter.  A  little  albumen 
has  also  been  found  in  cruor.  The  proportions  of  the 
former  two  are,  64  colouring  matter,  and  30  fibrin  in 
100.  To  obtain  the  colouring  matter  pure,  we  mix 
the  cruor  with  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  diluted 
With  8  parts  of  water,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a 
neat  of  about  160°  for  5  or  6  hours.  Filter  the  liquid 
while  hot,  and  wash  the  residue  with  a  few  ounces 
of  hot  water.  Evaporate  the  liquid  to  one-half,  and 
add  ammonia,  till  the  acid  be  almost,  but  not  entirely 
saturated.  The  colouring  matter  falls.  Decant  the 
supernatant  liquid,  filter  and  wash  the  residuum  from 
the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  When  it  is 
well  drained,  remove  it  with  a  platina  blade,  and  dry 
it  in  a  capsule. 

When  solid,  it  appears  of  a  black  colour,  but  becomes 
wine-red  by  diffusion  through  water,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  soluble.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
Alkohol  and  auher  convert  it  into  an  unpleasant  smell- 
ing kind  of  adipocire.  It  is  soluble  both  in  alkalies 
and  acids.  It  approaches  to  fibrin  in  its  constitution, 
and  contains  iron  in  a  peculiar  state,  ^  of  a  per  cent, 
of  the  oxide  of  which  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  cal- 
cination. The  incinerated  colouring  matter  weighs 
l-80th  of  the  whole;  and  these  ashes  consist  of  50 
oxide  of  iron,  7.5  subphosphate  of  iron,  6  phosphate 
of  lime,  with  traces  of  magnesia,  20  pure  lime,  16.5 
carbonic,  acid  and  loss;  or  the  two  latter  ingredients 
may  be  reckoned  32  carbonate  of  lime.  Berzelius 
Imagines  that  none  of  these  bodies  existed  in  the  colour- 
ing matter,  but  only  their  bases,  iron,  phosphorus, 
calcium,  carbon,  &c. ;  and  that  they  were  formed 
during  the  incineration.  From  the  albumen  of  blood, 
the  same  proportion  of  ashes  may  be  obtained,  but  no 
iron. 

The  importance  of  the  blood  is  very  considerable ; 
it  distends  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
and  prevents  them  from  collapsing;  it  stimulates  to 
contraction  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  by 
which  means  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  performed ; 
it  generates  within  itself  animal  heat,  which  it  propa- 
gales  throughout  the  body;  it  nourishes  I  he  whole 
body;  and,  lastly,  it  is  that  source  from  which  every 
secretion  of  the  body  is  separated. 

[In  the  winter  of  1821-5,  Dr.  Mitchill  then  Professor 
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of  Materia  Medica  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  New-York,  read  the  following  letter  to  hi; 
class*  while  speaking  on  the  operation  of  remedies,  and 
their  effects  upon  the  blood. 

Dr.  Jlkcrly  to  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Professor,  <Sx 

Dear  Sir.— While  speaking  on  the  operation  of  re 
medies,  it  reminds  me  of  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  1819,  connected  with  this  subject.  A  man 
called  on  me  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  slating  that 
he  had  fallen  in  the  street  in  a  fit,  from  which  having 
recovered  he  requested  to  be  bled  to  relieve  his  head,  as 
from  the  distress  there  he  was  apprehensive  of  another. 
Mr.  Knapp  having  just  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  me,  I  desired  him  to  take  a  stick  and  stir  the 
blood  to  collect  the  fibrin,  and  to  show  him  that  the 
blood  would  not  coagulate  after  being  deprived  of  it. 
His  attention  as  soon  as  he  began  to  stir  the  blood  was 
attracted  by  the  strong  smell  of  spirituous  liquor 
arising  from  it.  We  both  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
alkoholic  odour  actually  arose  from  the  blood,  and 
that  it  was  more  perceptible  when  agitated,  than  when 
undisturbed.  I  immediately  went  out  and  made  in- 
quiries at  a  neighbouring  store  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  man,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  ardent  spirits,  and  daily  drank  a  quart  or  more 
by  small  glasses.  This  appeared  to  me  a  case  in  which 
the  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach  reached  the  blood 
vessels  without  change,  and  as  it  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  operation  of  remedies  upon  the  human  consti- 
tution, I  communicate  the  fact  for  your  considera 
tion.    A.] 

Blood,  dragon's.    See  Calamus  rotang. 

Blood,  spitting  of.    See  Haemoptysis. 

Blood,  vomiting  of.     See  Jlwmatcmesis. 

BLOOD-LETTING.  Under  this  term  is  compre 
hended  every  artificial  discharge  of  blood  made  with 
a  view  to  cure  or  prevent  a  disease.  Blood-letting  is 
divided  into  general  and  topical.  As  examples  of  the 
former,  venisection  and  artcriolomy  may  be  men 
tioncd ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  application  of  Icrchcs, 
cupping-glasses,  and  scarification. 

[Blood-root.  "  This  is  an  indigenous  article,  derived 
from  the  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  one  of  cur  earliest 
flowering  plants,  common  in  woods  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  root  is  brownish  externally ;  but,  when  broken, 
emits  a  bright  vermilion  or  orange-coloured  juice. 
This  root  has  a  bitter  taste,  leaving  a  sense  of  acrimony 
in  the  throat  when  swallowed.  Besides  fibroin;  matter, 
it  contains  resin,  faxula,  bitter  extractive,  and  an  acrid 
principle. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  blood-root  are  those  of 
an  acrid  narcotic.  When  taken  in  a  large  dose,  it 
irritates  the  fauces,  leaving  a  disagreeable  sensation  In 
the  throat  for  some  time  after  it  is  swallowed.  It 
occasions  heartburn,  nausea,  fainting,  and  frequently 
vcrti,^;,  and  diminished  vidian  It  a;so  vomits  but  in 
this  operation  it  is  less  certain  than  many  other  emetics 
in  common  use.  When  given  in  smaller  doses,  such 
as  produce  nausea  without  vomiting,  and  repeated  at 
frequent  intervals,  it  lessens  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
in  a  manner  somewhat  analagous  to  the  operation  of 
d  mini's.  This,  however,  is  a  secondary  effect,  since,  in 
its  primary  operation,  it  seems  to  accelerate  the  circu- 
lation. In  still  smaller  doses,  such  as  do  not  disturb 
the  stomach,  it  has  required  some  reputation  as  a  tonic 
It  has  been  given  in  phthisis,  both  as  a  preventive  iii 
the  early  symptoms  and  as  a  palliative  in  the  con- 
firmed disease ;  also  in  catarrh,  typhoid  pneumonia, 
dyspepsia  and  various  other  complaints;  in  which! 
however,  its  use  should  not  exclude  the  employment  of 
more  active  means.  It  should  be  dried  a  short  time 
before  it  is  to  be  used,  as  the  virtues  are  much  impaired 
by  age. 

From  ten  to  twenty  grains  ordinarily  produce  vomit- 
mg.  Many  country  physicians  prefer  an  infusion 
made  with  a  drachm  of  the  powder  to  a  gill  of  water 
o  which  a  table-spoonful  may  be  repealed  till  the 
effect  of  tne  medicine  is  obtained.  As  a  tonic,  the 
tincture  is  more  frequently  used."— See  Bin  Mat 
.1  MO,       \.j  " 

bloodstone.     See  Hematites,  and  Caleedon,,. 

hloodijfiui.    SeeDysent 
Th..„    j?S     A  vny  ^"U'leaml  useful  instrument. 
lhat  used  by  the  anatomist  is  made  of  silver  or  brass. 
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ol  the  size  of  a  common  probe,  or  larger,  lo  inflate 
vessels  and  other  parts. 

The  chemical  blowpipe  is  made  erf  brass,  is  of  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter  at  one  end,  and  the 
other  tapering  to  a  much  less  size,  with  a  very  small 
perforation  for  the  wind  to  escape.  The  smaller  end 
is  beveled  on  one  side. 

[ULUE  [RON  EARTH.  This  is  the  earthy  phos- 
phate of  iron  of  some  mineralogists.  "The  original 
colour  of  this  variety  is  generally  grayish,  yellowish,  or 
greenish  white,  or  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  blue  ;  but  by 
exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  indigo 
blue  of  different  shades,  sometimes  pale.  It  is  some- 
times in  small  masses,  considerably  compact  and  solid, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  friable,  or  even  loose,  and 
soils  the  fingers.     It  is  often  a  mere  coat. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  reddish-brown,  and 
then  melts  into  a  magnetic,  blackish  globule.  In  oil  it 
usually  acquires  a  shade  of  brown.  A  specimen  yielded 
klaproth  iron  slightly  oxidated  4  7.5,  phosphoric  acid 
3-2.0,  water  20.0;  =  99.5.  But  the  proportion  of  acid 
appears  to  be  extremely  variable  in  different  specimens. 
This  mineral  is  sometimes  employed  with  advantage 
as  a  pigment.  It  has  been  found  in  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  principally  in  New-Jersey.  It  generally 
accompanies  bog  ore,  or  certain  argillaceous  deposites. 
It  is  sometimes  in  masses  weighing  301bs.  or  more, 
with  a  texture  more  or  less  compact  and  solid.  When 
first  obtained  it  is  yellowish  white;  but  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour.  In  some  in 
stances  it  appears  to  contain  verv  little  phosphoric 
acid.— See  Ct  Mm.     A.] 

BLUE,  PRUSSIAN.  A  combination  of  oxide  of 
iron  with  the  ferro-pru.-sic  acid. 

BLUE,  SAXON.  Made  by  digesting  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  on  powdered  indigo. 

BO' A.  (From  fiovf,  an  ox.)  1.  A  pustulous  erup- 
tion like  the  small-pox,  so  called  because  it  was  cured, 
according  to  Pliny,  by  anointing  it  with  hot  ox-dung. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  serpents. 

Boche'tum.  Dccoctumsccumlarium.  A  decoction 
of  the  woods  prepared  by  a  second  bciling  with  fresh 
water. 

Bo'chia.    A  subliming  vessel. 

Bo'chium.     A  swelling  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

BODY.  Whatever  is  capable  of  acting  on  our  senses 
may  be  so  denominated. 

Bodies  in  Natural  Philosophy  are  divided  into  Fon- 
derablc  and  Impcniderable. 

The  first  are  those  which  may  act  upon  several  of 
our  senses,  and  of  which  the  existence  is  sufficiently 
established  ;  of  this  kind  are  solids,  fluids,  and  gas.-s. 
The  second  are  those  which,  in  general,  only  act  on 
one  of  our  senses,  the  existence  of  which  is  by  no 
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means  demonstrated,  and  which,  perhaps,  are  only 
a  modification  of  other  bodies;  such  arc 
caloric,  licbr,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fluids. 

Ponderable  bodies  are  endowed  with  common  or 
general  properties,  and  likewise  with  particular  or 
secondary  properties. 

The  general  properties  of  bodies  are,— extent,  divi- 
sibility, impenetrability,  mobility.  A  ponderable  body, 
of  whatever  kind,  always  presents  these  four  pro- 
perties combined.  Secondary  properties  are  variously 
distributed  among  different  bodies  ;  as  hardni  ss,  poro- 
sity, elasticity,  fluidity,  .vc.    They  constitute,  by  their 

combination  with  the  general  proper-lies,  the  condition 
or  state  of  bodies.  It  is  by  gaining  or  losing  some  of 
these  secondary  properties  that  bodies  chance  tlieii 
state:  for  instance,  water  may  appear  under  the  form 
of  ice,  of  a  fluid,  or  of  vapour,  although  it  is  always 
the  same  body.  To  present  itself  successively  under 
these  three  forms,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the 
addition  or  abstraction  of  some  of  its  secondary  qua 
lilies. 

Bodies  are  simple,  or  compound. 

Simple  bodies  are  rarely  met  witli  in  nature;  they 
are  almost  always  the  product  of  art,  and  we  even 
name  them  simple,  only  because  art  has  irot  arrived 
attheir  decomposition.  At  present, the  bodies  regarded 
as  simple  are  the  following: — Oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  boiacium,  carbon,  phos- 
phorus, azote,  siBcium,  zirconium,  aluminum,  yttrium, 
glucinuin,  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium, 
sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  arsenic, 
molybdenum,  chromium,  tungsten,  columbium,  ami 
irtony,  uranium,  cerium,  cobalt,  titanium,  bismuth, 
copper,  tellurium,  nickel,  lead,  mercury,  osmurnr,  si  I  \  ri , 
rhodium,  palladium,  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  selenium, 
lithium,  thorernnn,  wood,  allium,  cadmium. 

Compound  bodies  occur  every  where;  they  form 
the  n:ass  of  the  globe,  and  that  of  all  the  beings  which 
are  seen  on  its  surface.  Certain  bodies  have 
stant  composition ;  that  is  to  say,  a  composition  that 
never  is  changed,  at  least  from  accidental  circunt- 
stauces:  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  bodies,  the  coin]:) 
sition  of  which  is  changed  at  every  instant. 

This  diversity  of  bodies  is  extremely  important ,  i: 
divides  them  naturally  into  two  classes;  bodies,  the 
composition  of  which  is  constant,  are  named  brute, 
or  gross,  inert,  inorganic;  hut  those,  the  elements  of 
which  continually  vary,  are  called  living,  o 
bodies. 

Brute  and  organized  bodies  differ  from  each  other 
in  respect,  1st,  of  form;  2d,  of  composition  ;  3d,  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  changes  of  stale.  The 
following  table  presents  the  differences  which  arc  'est 
marked. 


TABLE  I. 

DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN   INORGANIC   AND   LIVING   CODIES. 

1.  Form. 


Inorganic 
Bodies. 


Angular  form. 
Indeterminate  Volume. 


Living 
Bodies. 


Rounded  form. 
Determinate  Volume. 


Inorganic 
Bodies. 


Inorganic 
Bodies. 


Entirely  subject  to  attraction,  and  che- 
mical affinity 


Living 
Bodies. 


Living 

Bodies. 


'Never  simple. 

At  least  4  elements,  often  8 or  10. 
Variable. 
Each  part  more  or  less  depending  on 

the  whole. 
Capable  of  decomposition,  but  totally 

incapable  of  recomposition. 


Composition 
'Sometimes  simple. 
Seldom  of  more  than  3  elements. 
Constant. 

Each  part  capable  of  existing,  inde- 
pendent of  the  others. 
Capable  of  being  decomposed  and  re- 
composed. 

3.  Regulating  Imws 

In  part  subject  to  attraction  and  che 
"  affinity, 
subject  to  a  power  unknown 
Living  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  comprehends  Vegetables,  the  other  Jlmmuls. 

TABLE  II. 

DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN  VEGETABLES   AND   ANIMALS. 
„      ,        ,_  Vegetables,  |  Jjnimals, 

Are  fixed  to  the  ground.  Move  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Have  carbon  for  the  principal  base  of  their  composition.  |  Have  azot  for  the  base  of  their  composition. 
Composed  of  four  or  five  elements.  i  often  composed  of  eight  or  ten  elements. 

Find  and  assime  in  their  vicinity  their  nourishment  in    Must  act  on  their  aliments,  in  order  to  render  them 

a  state  of  preparation.  for  nourishment. 

Are  nourished  by  tubes  opening  externally.  |  Are  nourished  fry  an  interna!  canal 
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tn  Anatomy.  The  human  body  is  divided  by  ana- 
tomists into  the  trunk  and  extremities:  i.  e.  the  head, 
and  inferior  and  superior  extremities,  each  of  which 
have  certain  regions  before  any  part  is  removed,  by 
which  the  physician  is  enabled  to  direct  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters  and  the  like,  and  the  situation  of  dis- 
eases is  better  described. 

The  head  is  distinguished  into  the  hairy  part  and  the 
face.  The  former  has  five  regions,  viz.  the  crown  of 
the  head  or  vertex,  the  fore-part  of  the  head  or  sinci- 
put, the  hind-part  or  occiput,  and  the  sides,  partes  la- 
teralcs  capitis.  In  the  latter  are  distinguished,  the 
region  of  the  forehead,  frons  ;  temples,  or  tcmpora ; 
the  nose,  or  n as  us;  the  eyes,  or  oculi;  the  mouth,  or 
os  ;  the  cheeks,  buccal ;  the  chin,  or  mentum;  and  the 
ears,  or  aures. 

The  trunk  is  distinguished  into  three  principal  parts, 
:he  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  The  neck  is  divided 
into  the  anterior  region  or  jars  antica,  in  which,  in 
men,  is  an  eminence  called  pomum  Adami;  the  poste- 
rior region  is  called  nucha  colli;  and  the  lateral  re- 
gions, partes  latcrales  colli. 

The  thorax  is  distinguished  into  the  anterior  region, 
in  which  are  the  sternum  and  mainour,  and  at  the 
inferior  part  of  which  is  a  pit  or  hollow  called  scrubi- 
culus  cordis ;  a  posteiior  region,  called  dorsum;  and 
the  sides,  or  later  a  thoracis. 

Tiie  abdomen  is  distinguished  into  an  anterior  re- 
gion, properly  the  abdomen;  a  posterior  region, called 
the  loins,  or  Iwmbi ;  and  lateral  regions  or  Hanks,  called 
latcra  abdominis.  The  anterior  region  of  the  abdo- 
men being  very  extensive,  is  subdivided  into  the  epi- 
gastric, hypochondriac,  umbilical,  and  hypogastric 
regions,  which  are  described  under  their  respective 
names.  Immediately  below  the  abdomen  is  the  mons 
veneris,  and  at  its  sides  the  groins  or  inguina.  The 
space  between  the  organs  of  generation  and  the  anus, 
or  fundament,  is  called  the perinavM. 

The  superior  extremity  is  distinguished  into  the 
shoulder,  summitas  humeri,  under  which  is  the  arm-pit, 
called  axilla  or  fovea  axillaris  ;  the  brachium,  or  arm ; 
the  antibrachium,  or  fore-arm,  in  which  anteriorly  is 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  veins  are  generally 
opened,  called  Jlcxura  antibrachii ;  and  posteriorly  the 
elbow,  called  an.gv.lus  cubili ;  and  the  hand,  in  which 
are  the  carpus  or  wrist,  the  back  or  dorsum  munus, 
and  the  palm  or  vola. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  divided  into,  1.  the  region 
of  the  femur,  in  which  is  distinguished  the  coxa  or 
regio-isckiadicu,  forming  the  outer  and  superior  part; 
2."the  leg,  in  which  are  the  knee  or  genu,  the  bend  or 
cavum  popUtis,  and  the  calf  or  sura  ■  3.  the  foot,  in 
which  are  the  outer  and  inner  ankle,  or  malleolus  cx- 
ternus  and  internus,  the  back  or  dorsum,  and  tile  sole 
or  planta. 

Body,  combustible.  This  term  is  given  by  che- 
mists to  all  substances  which,  on  account  of  their  affi- 
nity for  oxygen,  are  capable  of  burning. 

Body,  gaseous.    See  Gas. 

Body,  inflammable.  Chemists  give  this  name  to 
such  bodies  as  bum  with  facility,  and  flame  in  an  in- 
creased temperature,  although,  strictly  speaking,  all 
combustible  bodies  are  inflammable  bodies;  such  are 
the  diamond,  sulphur,  bitumens,  &c. 

Body,  phosphorescent.  Bodies  which  produce 
light,  though  their  temperature  be  not  increased. 

Bo'e.  (From  jioau,  to  exclaim.)  Clamour,  or 
moaning  made  by  a  sick  person. 

BOERHAAVE,  Herman,  was  born  at  Voorhout, 
In  Holland,  December  31,  1608.  His  father,  the  pastor 
of  the  village,  having  nine  children,  educated  them 
himself,  and  intending  Herman  lor  the  church,  was 
careful  to  ground  him  well  in  the  learned  languages; 
in  which  he  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  he  was 
sent  at  14  to  Leyden.  His  father  dying  soon  after  in 
Blender  circumstances,  he  was  fortunately  supported 
by  the  burgomaster,  Daniel  Van  Alphin  ;  which  Boer- 
haave  ever  remembered  with  gratitude.  Among  other 
studies,  he  was  very  partial  to  the  mathematics,  and 
improved  so  much,  as  to  be  able  to  give  private  in- 
structions in  them,  whereby  he  partly  maintained 
himself.  In  1CJ0,  he  took  his  degree  in  philosophy, 
and  in  an  inaugural  thesis  refuted  the  errors  of  the 
materialists.  But  he  soon  alter  turned  his  mind 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  attended  dissections 
under  Nuck;  he  greatly  preferred  Hippocrates  among 
<iie  ancient,  and  Sydenham  among  the  modern  physi- 
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cians.  He  was  made  doctor  of  medicine  at Harderwycg. 
in  1693-  and  in  his  dissertatioi  on  that  occasion,  in 
«isted  on  the  utility  of  observing  the  excretions  in 
disease,  especially  the  urine.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
forming  a  new  theory  of  medicine,  by  a  judicious  se- 
lection from  all  that  had  been  before  advanced  :  which 
was  so  well  arranged,  and  so  ably  supported  by  him, 
that  it  became  generally  adopted,  and  prevailed 
throughout  Europe  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He 
also  gave  lectures  on  chemistry,  with  considerable  re- 
putation, about  the  same  period.  The  university  of 
Leyden  therefore  appointed  him,  in  1701,  professor  of 
the  theory  of  medicine;  when  lie  read  an  oration  re- 
commending the  study  of  Hippocrates  ;  and,  as  he  de- 
clined some  very  advantageous  ofTers  from  ether  parts, 
they  afterward  augmented  his  salary.  About  this 
time,  lie  published  another  Latin  oration,  "  On  the 
Use  of  mechanical  Reasoning  in  Medicine,"  which 
contributed  to  extend  his  fame.  In  1709,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  botany,  to  which  study  he  was 
ever  after  eminently  attached.  On  that  occasion,  he 
produced  another  oration,  maintaining  that  medicine 
would  be  best  improved  by  observation,  and  by  sim- 
plicity in  prescriptions.  His  "  Aphorisms,"  had  ap 
peared  the  year  before,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
history  and  cure  of  diseases,  a  work  universally  ad- 
mired"; to  which  his  pupil  Van  Swiften  afterward  at- 
tached a  very  ample  commentary.  About  the  same 
time  he  published  his  "  Institutes,"  treating  of  physi- 
ology. These  two  works,  with  successive  improve- 
ments, passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  were 
translated  into  every  European,  nay,  even  into  the 
Arabic  language.  In  the  year  after,  he  printed  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  university  garden.  In 
1714,  he  was  made  rector  of  the  university,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  which  he  held  the  office,  de- 
livered a  discourse  "  On  attaining  Certainty  in  Phy 
sics."  About  this  period  he  was  made  professor  of 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  1718,  of  chemistry 
I  also.  His  lectures  on  these  subjects,  and  on  botany, 
I  were  delivered  with  such  clearness  and  precision,  that 
I  students  thronged  from  every  part  to  hear  him  ;  inso- 
j  much  that  Leyden  could  scarcely  afford  accommoda- 
I  tions  for  them.  He  was  also  often  consulted  in  diffi- 
cult cases  by  physicians  even  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  When  appointed  to  the  chemical  chair,  lie  had 
published  a  short  work  on  that  subject,  but  some  ef 
his  pupils  having  printed  his  lectures  without  authority, 
and  very  incorrectly,  he  was  led  to  prepare  them  for 
the  press  in  1732.  In  his  conversation,  Boerhaavewas 
generally  familiar,  in  his  demeanour  grave,  but  dis- 
posed to  occasional  pleasantry:  lie  was  distinguished 
tor  piety,  and  on  his  moral  character,  his  disciple 
Haller  has  passed  a  very  high  eulogium.  Having  ac- 
quired considerable  wealth  by  his  exertions,  and  being 
plain  in  his  dress,  as  well  as  abstemious  in  his  diet, 
he  was  by  some  accused  of  parsimony  :  but  he  spared 
no  reasonable  expense  in  procuring  rare  books,  and 
foreign  plants.  Being  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
accustomed  to  much  exercise  abroad,  he  met  with  little 
interruption  from  illeess;  but  in  17-29.  having  become 
corpulent,  and  incapable  of  riding,  his  health  began  to 
sulier,  and  he  was  induced  to  resign  his  botanical  and 
chemical  appointments.  In  an  orption  then  delivered, 
he  recounted  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  expressing 
himself  grateful  for  the  patronage  which  he  had  re- 
ceiver! from  individuals;  as  well  as  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, for  the  little  opposition  shown  to  his  opinions. 
It  perhaps  never  happened,  that  so  great  a  revolution 
in  science  was  so  readily  brought  about.  The  meat 
reputation  acquired  by  his  extensive  abilities,  and  '.he 
moderation  of  his  character,  particularly  averse  from 
contention,  no  doubt  contributed  materially  to  this 
result.  In  the  year  following,  he  \\  as  again  liiad 
tor  of  [he  university  of  Leyden;  and  also  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societv  in  London,  having  been 
previously  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris.  The  remainder  of  liis  life  was  chiefly  OCCU 
pied  in  revising  his  own  numerous  productions,  in 
publishing  more  correct  editions  of  several  esteemed 
authors,  and  in  domestic  recreations  al  his  seat  near 
Leyden,  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Toward  the  end 
of  1737,  he  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  disease  in 
the  chest,  which  terminated  his  existence  in  I  he  Sep- 
tember following  His  fellow-citizens  erected  an  ele- 
gant monument  to  his  memory. 

Boethe'ma.     (From  fionQtu,  to  assist.)     A  remedy 
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Boethkma'tica.  (From  fionOwi,  to  assist.)  Fa- 
vourable symptoms. 

BOG-BEAN.     See  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

Bo'su  odmmi.    Gamboge. 

BOHEA.     See  Thea. 

BOHN,  John,  whs  born  at  Leipsic,  in  1640;  anil 
after  studying  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  graduated 
there,  a:id  was  made  successively  professor  of  anato- 
my, and  of  therapeutics,  public  physician  to  the  city, 
<Sto.  Among  numerous  publications,  lie  chiefly  distin- 
guished himself  by  liis  "  Circulus  anatomico  physio- 
tagicuB,"  and  a  treatise  'De  officio  medici  clinico  et 
forensi,"  which  latter  particularly  has  great  merit, 
lie  also  well  explained  the  judgment  to  be  formed  con- 
cerning wounds;  and  recommended  purging  with 
calomel  in  the  beginning  of  small-pox.    lie  died  in  lTlS. 

Bois  de  coissi.     See  Quassia. 

Bolar  earths.     See  Bole. 

BOLE,  (/JwAos,  a  mass,)  in  chemistry,  is  a  massive 
mineral,  having  a  perfectly  conchoidal  fracture,  a 
glimmering  internal  lustre,  and  a  shining  streak.  Its 
colours  are  yellow-red,  and  brownish- black,  when  it 
is  called  mountain  soap.  It  is  translucent  or  opaque. 
Soft,  so  as  to  be  easily  cut,  and  to  yield  to  the  nail.  It 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  lias  a  greasy  feel,  and  falls  to 
pieces  in  water*  Sp.  grav.  1.4  to  i.  It  may  be  po- 
lished. If  it  be  immersed  in  water  after  it  is  dried,  it 
falls  asundei  with  a  crackling  noise.  It  occurs  in 
wacke  and  basalt,  in  Silesia,  Hessia,  and  Sienna  in 
Italy,  and  also  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
Ireland.  The  black  variety  is  found  in  the  trap  rocks 
of  the  isle  of  Sky.  Several  compounds  were  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  particularly  the  Armenian  and 
French;  and  in  old  pharmacopoeias  mention  is  made 
of  red  boles  from  Armenia,  Leninos,  Strigonium,  Por- 
tugal, Tuscany,  and  Livonia;  yellow  boles  from  Ar- 
menia, Tockay,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Blois;  white 
boles  from  Armenia,  Leninos,  Nocera,  Eretria,  La- 
mos,  Chio,  Malta,  Tuscany,  and  Goltberg.  Several 
of  these  earths  have  been  commonly  made  into  little 
-.alios  or  flat  masses,  and  stamped  with  certain  im- 
pressions ;  from  which  circumstance  they  received  the 
name  of  U  rrm  sagillatce,  or  sealed  earths. 

Hole,  Armenian.  Bolus  Armenia.  Bole  arme- 
nic.  A  pale  but  bright  red-coloured  earth,  which  is 
occasionally  mixed  with  honey,  and  applied  to  child- 
ren's mouths  when  afflicted  with  aphtha:.  It  forms, 
like  all  ar«illaceous  earths,  a  good  tooth-powder,  when 
mixed  with  some  aromatic. 

BOLETIC  ACID.  Acidum  lolcticvm.  An  acid 
extracted  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Boletus 
oseudo-igniarius,  by  M.  Braconnot.  The  juice  con- 
centrated to  a  syrup  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  was  acted 
nn  by  stiong  alkohol.  What  remained  was  dissolved 
in  water.  When  nitrate  of  lead  was  dropped  into  this 
solution,  a  white  precipitate  fell,  which,  after  being 
well  washed  with  water,  was  decomposed  by  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Two  different 
acids  were  found  in  the  liquid  after  filtration  and  eva- 
poration. One  in  permanent  crystals  was  boletic 
acid ;  the  other  was  a  small  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  former  was  purified  by  a  solution  in  alko- 
hol, and  subsequent  eva|ioration. 

It  consists  of  irregular  four-sided  prisms,  of  a  white 
colour,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Its  taste  resembles 
cream  of  tartar  ;  at  the  temperature  of  GS°  it  dissolves 
in  ISO  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  in  45  of  alkohol. 
Vegetable  blues  are  reddened  by  it.  Red  oxide  of  iron, 
and  the  oxides  of  silver  and  mercury,  are  precipitated 
by  it  from  their  solutions  in  nitric  acid  ;  but  lime  and 
barytcs  waters  are  not  affected.  It  sublimes  when 
heated,  in  white  vapours,  and  is  condensed  in  a  white 
powder. — Jinn,  de  Ckimie,  lxxx. 

BOLE'TUS.  (From  0coXoj,  a  mass,  or  PuiXittk, 
from  its  globular  form.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnean  system.  Class,  Crypiogamia  ; 
Order,  Fungi.     Boletus ;     Spunk. 

Boletus "cervi.    The  mushroom. 

Boletus  igniarius.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
agaricus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Agaricus  thirurgo- 
rum;  Agaricus  quercus ;  Fungus  igniarius.  Agaric 
of  the  oak;  Touchwood  boletus;  Female  agaric. 
This  fungus  Boletus  : — acaulis  pulvinatus  lenis,  poris 
tcnuissimis  of  Linnams,  has  been  much  used  by  sur- 
geons as  an  external  styptic.  Though  still  employed 
on  the  continent,  the  surgeons  in  this  country  have  not 
much  confidence  in  it. 
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Boletus  lauicis.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
officinal  ■  ,  which  is  met  with  on  old 

i,  indifferent  parts  of  Europe.  Several  pre 
Durations,  as  troches,  an  extract,  and  pills,  are  ordered 
to  be  made  with  it  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  which 
are  administered  against  phthisical  complaints. 

Boletus  pini  i.auhis.  A  species  of  agaric  which 
grows  on  the  larch. 

Boletus  suavkoi.ens.    The  systematic  name  for 
the  fungus  solids  of  the  pharmacopoeias.    This  spe- 
cies of  fungus,  Boletus — acaulis  superne  lax 
bus,  of  Linmcus,  and  the  Boletus  albus  of  Hudson, 
when   fresh,  has  a  suburinous  smell,  and  ai    In   l   an 

acid  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter,    it  is  seldom  usedal 

present,   but  was  formerly  given  in  phthisic 
plaints. 

Boh'smcs.  A  voracious  appetite,  according  to 
Avicenna  ;  hut  most  probably  meant  foi  bulin 

BOLOGMAN  STONE.  A  mixture  of  mucilage 
and  powdered  sulphate  of  barytcs. 

[Bolognian  phosphorus.  When  native  sulphate 
of  baryta  is  heated  it  decrepitates,  and  at  a  high  tern 
perature,  fuses  into  an  opaque  white  enamel ;  it  was 
employed  in  the  manafacture of  .luspir  ware  by  the 
late  Mr.  Wedgewood.  When  heated  to  redness,  it 
acquires  the  property  of  phosphorescence.  This  was 
first  ascertained  by  Vincenzo  Cascarioli,  of  Bologna, 
whence  the  term  Bologna  phosphorus  is  applied  to  it. 
This  kind  of  phosphorus,  alter  being  exposed  Tor  a  few 
minutes  to  the  sun's  rays,  shines  in  the  ila'k  sufficiently 
to  render  visible  the  dial  of  a  watch.  This  prosperty  is 
lost  by  repealed  uses,  in  consequence  of  the  oxygena- 
tion of  the  sulphur:  but  it  may  he  restored  by  a  second 
calcination. — See  Webster's  Man.  of  Chan.    A  ] 

BO'LUS.  (BurAof,  a  hole,  or  bolus.)  Any  medi- 
cine, rolled  round,  that  is  laruer  than  an  ordinary  sized 
pea,  and  yet  not  too  large  to  be  swallowed. 

Bolus  arnikna.     See  Bole,  Armenian, 

Bolus  arniena  alba.     The  white  Armenian  bole 

Bolus  aRmoniac.    See  Bole,  Armenian. 

Bolus  blessensis.     Bole  of  Blois.     See  Bole. 

Bolus  galliua.  French  bole.  A  pale  red-coloured 
bolar  earth,  variegated  with  irregular  specks  and  veins 
of  white  and  yellow.  It  is  occasionally  administered 
as  an  absorbent  and  antacid. 

BOMBAX.    See  Gossypium. 

BOMBIATE.  Bombias.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  bombic  acid  with  salifiable  bases  ;  thus, 
bombiate  of  aluminc,  &c. 

BOMBIO  ACID.  Acidum  bombicum.  Acid  of  the 
silkworm.  Silkworms  contain,  especially  when  in 
the  state  of  chrysalis,  an  acid  liquor  in  a  reservoii 
placed  near  the  anus.  It  is  obtained  by  expressing 
their  juice  in  a  cloth,  and  precipitating  the  mucilage 
by  spirit  of  wine,  and  likewise  by  infusing  the  chrysa- 
lides in  that  liquor.  This  acid  is  very  penetrating,  of 
a  yellow  amber  colour,  but  its  nature  and  combinations 
are  not  yet  well  known. 

BO'MBUS.  Bofifioj.  1.  A  resounding  noise,  or 
ringing  of  the  ears. 

2.  A  sonorous  expulsion  of  flatus  from  the  intestines 

3.  Dr.  Good  gives  this  name  to  that  variety  of  ima 
ginary  sound,  parapsis  illusoria,  which  is  character 
ized  by  a  dull,  heavy,  intermitting  sound. 

Bon  arbor.    A  name  given  to  the  coffee-tree. 

Bona.     Boona.     The  phaseolus,  or   kidney-beans. 

[BOND,  Thomas,  M.D.  This  celebrated  physician 
ami  surgeon  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  studied  his 
i  there  under  Dr.  Hamilton,  a  very  learned 
practitioner.  Afterward  he  travelled  in  Europe  and 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  where  he  attended 
the  practice  of  the  Hotel  DIeu.  He  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1T:!4,  and 
soon  attracted  the  public  attention.  He  was  tin' 
founder  of  the  College  and  Academy,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at 
its  commencement.  He  was  a  contributor  to  some  of 
the  Medical  Journals  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
establishment  of  one  in  this  country.  In  I, -1  In- de- 
livered the  annual  address  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  The  subject  was,  "The  tank  and 
dignity  of  man  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  the  con- 
veniences and  advantages  he  derives  from  the  Arts  and 
Si  ienci  s,  and  the  prognostic  of  the  unceasingjjrandeur 
and  glory  of  America,  founded  on  the  nature  of  its  cli 
mate."  He  was  for  half  acentury  in  the  first  practice 
in  Philadelphia,  and  remarkable  for  attention  to  ilis 
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eases  under  his  carp,  and  his  sound  judgment.    He 
died  in  the  year   17-84,  aged  72.— See   Thach.  Med. 

&«!?•     A-l  a       ~    •.      -.- 

Bo'nduch  indorum.  See  Gnilandma. 
BONE.  Os.  Bones  are  hard,  dry,  and  insensible 
parts  of  the  body,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  composed 
of  n  spongy,  compact,  or  recticular  substance.  They 
vary  mucli  in  their  appearances,  some  being  long  and 
hollow,  others  flat  and  compact,  &c.  The  greater 
number  of  bones  have  several  pmcesses  and  cavities, 
which  are  distinguished  from  their  figure,  situation, 
use,  &c.  Thus,  processes  extended  from  the  end  of  a 
bone,  if  smooth  and  round,  are  called  heads  ;  and  con- 
dyles, when  flattened  either  above  or  laterally.  That 
part  which  is  beneath  the  head,  and  which  exceeds 
the  rest  of  the  bone  in  smallncss  and  levity,  is  called 
the  neck.  Rough,  unequal  processes  are  called  tube- 
rosities, or  tubercles:  but  the  longer  and  more  acute, 
spinous,  or  styloid  processes,  from  their  resemblance 
to  a  thorn.  Thin  broad  processes,  with  sharp  extre- 
mities, are  known  by  the  name  of  eristic,  or  sharp 
edges-  Other  processes  are  distinguished  by  their 
form  and  called  alar,  or  ptergoid;  mamillary,  or 
mastoid;  dentiform,  or  odontoid,  fee.  Others,  from 
their  situation,  are  called  superior,  inferior,  cxterwr, 
and  interior.  Some  have  their  name  from  their  di- 
rection; as  oblique,  straight,  transverse,  &c. ;  and 
some  from  their  use,  as  trochanters,  rotators,  Ike. 
Furrows,  depressions,  and  caoitics,  are  destined  either 
for  the  reception  of  contiguous  bones,  to  form  ;m  arti- 
culation with  them,  when  they  are  culled  articular 
cavities,  which  are  sometimes  deeper,  sometimes  shal- 
lower ;  or  they  receive  hard  parts,  but  do  not  consti- 
tute a  joint  with  them.  Cavities  serve  also  for  the 
transmission  and  attachment  of  soft  parts.  Various 
names  are  given  to  them,  according  to  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  bones.  If  they  be  broad  and  large  at  the 
beginning,  and  not  deep,  but  contracted  at  their  ends, 
they  are  called  fovea,  or  pits.  Furrows  are  open 
canals,  extending  longitudinally  in  the  surface  of 
bones.  A  hollow,  circular  tube,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  same  diameter  from  beginning  to  end,  and  more  or 
less  crooked  or  straight,  lo'.ig  or  short,  is  named  a  canal. 
Foramina  are  tlie  apertures  of  canals,  or  they  are 
formed  of  the  excavated  margins  of  two  bones,  placed 
•iaaitist  each  other.  If  s'jch  be  the  form  of  the  margin 
Of  a  bone,  as  if  a  portion  were  taken  out  of  it,  it  is 
called  a  notch. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  bone,  there  have 
neen  various  opinions.  Physiologists  of  the  present 
day  assert,  that  it  is  from  a  specific  action  of  small 
arteries,  by  which  ossific  matter  is  separated  from  the 
blood,  and  deposited  where  it  is  required.  The  first 
thing  observable  in  the  embryo,  where  bone  is  to  be 
formed,  is  a  transparent  jelly,  which  becomes  gradu- 
ally firmer,  and  is  formed  into  cartilage.  The  carti- 
lage gradually  increases  to  a  certain  size,  ami  when 
the  process  of  ossification  commences,  vanishes  as  it 
advances.  Cartilages,  previous  to  the  oniric  action, 
are  solid,  and  without  any  cavity  ;  but  when  the  ossilie 
action  of  the  arteries  is  about  to  commence,  the  ab- 
sorbents become  very  active,  and  form  a  small  cavity 
in  Which  the  bony  matter  is  deposited  ;  bone  continues 
to  be  separated,  and  the  absorbents  model  the  mass 
into  its  required  shape.  The  process  of  ossification  is 
extremely  rapid  in  utero:  it  advances  slowly  after- 
birth, and  is  not  completed  in  the  human  body  till  about 
the  twentieth  year.  Ossification  in  the  flat  bones,  as 
those  of  the  skull,  always  begin  from  central  points, 
and  the  radiated  fibres  meet  the  radii  of  other  ossifying 
points,  or  the  edges  of  the  adjoining  bone.  In  long 
bones,  as  those  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  clavical,  meta- 
carpal, and  metatarsal  bones,  a  central  ring  is  formed 
in  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  head  and  extremities  being 
cartilage,  in  the  centre  of  which  ossification  afterward 
begins.  The  central  ring  of  the  body  shoots  its  bony 
Mines  towards  the  head  and  extremities,  which  extend 
towards  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  head  and  extre- 
mities at  length  come  so  close  to  the  body  as  to  be 
mere!,- separated  by  a  cartilage,  which  becomes  gra- 
dtnlly  thinner  until  the  twentieth  year.  Thick  and 
round  hones,  as  those  of  the  tarsus,  carpus,  sternum, 
and  patella,  are,  at  first,  all  cartilage:  ossification  l>e- 
gil  s  In  the  centre  of  each.  When  the  hones  arc  de- 
prived of  their  soft  parts,  and  are  hung  together  in 
their  natural  situation,  by  means  of  wire,  the  whole  is 
termed  an  artificial  skeleton;  but  when  they  are  kept 
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wether  by  means  of  their  ligaments,  it  is  raded  a 
„SS  skeleton.-The  uses  of  the  bones  are  various, 
ad  are  o  be  found  in  the  account  of  each  hone  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  observe,  in  this  place  that 
ey  give  shape  to  the  body,  contain  and  defend  he 
vital  viscera,  and  afford  an  attachment  to  all  the 
muscles. 

A  Table  of  the  Bones. 


("Frontal.-. 

[  Parietal.-. 
Bones  of  the  cranium)  Occipital. . 

or  skull ]  temporal. 

Ethmoid.. 


.     1 

.     2 

..     1 

2 

.    i 


Bones  of  the  face. 


[  Sphenoid 

Superior  inaxil - 

Jugal 2 

,  Nasal 2 

1  Lachrymal ~ 

Palatine 2 

Inferior  spongy 2 

Vomer 1 

Inferior  maxil 1 

(  Incisores 3 

Denies  or  teeth <  Cuspidati 4 

(  Molares -" 

Bone  of  the  tongue ....  Hyoides  os 


Bones  of  the  ear,\ 
within  the  temporal, 
bones I 


Malleus 2 

Incus 2 

Stapes 2 

Orbiculareos 2 

Cervical 


S  t  Vertebra; ... 

a  )  Sacrum 

(  Coccygis  os. 


I  Cervic 
•?  Dorsal 
(  Lunib; 


The  thoraz 


The  pelvis- 


7 

1-2 
g 
I 

1 

Sternum 1 

Ribs 2-1 

.Innoniinata  ossa    i 


The  shoulder. 


The  arm Humeri  os. 

,„■_    ,  S  Ulna. 

The  fore-arm.. 


j  Clavicle 2 

(  Scapula i 2 


Radius 2 

Naviculareos 2 

Lunare  os 2 

Cuneiforme  os 2 

.Orbiculareos 2 

Carpus  or  wrist  i  Trap(;zium  03 9 

Trapezoidesos 2 

Magnum  os 2 

[Uiiciformcos ! 

Metacarpus 10 

>  Phalanges 

The  thigh Femur 2 

(Patella 2 

The  leg <  Tibia 2 

(Fibula 2 

["Calcaneus 2 

I  Astragalus 2 

Tarsus  or  instep  ■{  Cuboides  os 3 

I  Naviculare  oa 2 

(.  Cuneiformia  ossa (> 

Metatarsus 10 

Phalanges 23 

Sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb  and  ureal  toe,  )     „ 
occasionally  found \ 

Total  248 

Calcined  human  bones,  according  to  Berzelius,  are 
composed,  in  100  parts,  of  81.9  phosphate  of  lime,  3 
llunte  of  lime,  10  lime,  1.1  phosphate  of  magnesia,  2 
soda,  and  2  carbonic  acid.  100  parts  of  bones  bv  cal- 
cination are  reduced  to  G3.  Fourcrov  and  Vauqnelin 
found  the  following  to  be  the  composition  of  100  pans 
of  ox  bones:  51  solid  gelatin,  37.7  phosphate  of  lime,  10 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  1.3  phosphate  of  magnesia;  but 
Berzelius  gives  the  following  as  their  constituents: 
33.3  cartilage,  55.35  phosphate  of  lime,  3  tluaie  of  lime, 
3.85  carbonate  of  lime,  2.05  phosphate  jf  magnesia,  and 
2.4o  soda,  with  a  little  common  salt. 

About  ]  -30th.  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  was  obtained 
from  the  calcined  bones  of  fowls",  by  Fouccroy  and 
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V&nquelrn.  When  the  enamel  of  teeth,  rasped  down, 
is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  it  leaves  no  albumen,  like 
the  other  bones.  Fourcroy  and  v~auquelin  state  Its 
components  to  be..  27.1  gelatin  and  water,  72.9  phos- 
phate 01"  lime.  Messrs.  Hatchetl  and  Fepys  rate  its 
composition  at  78  phosphate  of  lime,  6  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  10  water  and  loss.  Berv.elius,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  only  2  per  cent,  of  combustible  matter  in 
teeth.  The  teeth  of  adults,  by  Mr.  Pepys,  consist  of 
04  phosphate  of  lime,  0  carbonate  of  lime,  20  cartilage, 
and  10  water  or  loss.  The  fossil  bones  of  Gibraltar 
are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate)  like 
burnt  bones.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  tluoric  acid  in  the  teeth  of 
animals;  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  taking 
opposite  sidea  of  the  question.  It  appears  that  bones 
buried  for  many  centuries  still  retain  their  albumen, 
With  very  little  diminution  of  its  quantity. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  discovered  phosphate  of 
magnesia  in  all  the  bones  they  examined,  except 
human  bones.  The  bones  of  the  horse  and  sheep 
afford  about  l-'JGth  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  ;  those  of 
lish  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  those  ol'theox.  They 
account  tor  ihis  by  observing,  that  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  found  in  the  urine  of  man,  but  not  in  that  of 
animals,  though  both  equally  take  in  a  portion  of  mag- 
nesia with  their  food. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  llatchett  show,  that  the 
membranous  or  cartilaginous  substance,  which  retains 
the  earthy  salts  within  its  interstices,  and  appears  to 
determine  the  shape  of  the  bone,  is  albumen.  Mr. 
Hatchett  observes,  that  the  enamel  of  tooth  is  analo- 
gous to  the  porcellaneous  shells,  while  mother  of  pearl 
approaches  in  its  nature  to  true  bone. 

A  curious  phenomenon  with  respect  to  bones  is  the 
circumstance  of  their  acquiring  a  red  tinge,  when  mad- 
der is  given  to  animals  with  their  food.  The  bones  of 
young  pigeons  will  thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose  colour  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  of  a  deep  scarlet  in  three  days ; 
but  the  bones  of  adult  animals  will  be  a  fortnight  in 
acquiring  a  rose  colour.  The  bones  most  remote  from 
the  heart  are  the  longest  in  acquiring  this  til 
Gibson  informs  us,  that  extract  of  logwood  toe,  incon- 
siderable quantity,  will  tinge  the  bones  ol  young 
pigeons  purple.  On  desisting  from  the  use  of  this  food, 
however,  the  colouring  matter  is  again  taken  up  into 
the  circulation,  and  carried  off,  the  bones  regaining 
their  natural  hue  in  a  short  time.  It  was  said  by  Du 
Ilainel,  that  the  bones  would  become  coloured  and 
colourless  in  concentric  layers,  if  an  animal  were  fed 
alternately  one  week  with  madder,  and  one  week 
without:  and  hence  he  inferred,  thai  the  bones  were 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  woody  parts  of 
trees.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  the  fact ;  and  indeed 
had  it  been  true,  wit'h  the  inference  he  naturally  draws 
from  it,  the  bones  of  animals  must  have  been  out  of  all 
proportion  larger  than  they  are  at  present. 

Bones  are  of  extensive  use  in  the  arts.  In  their 
natural  state,  or  dyed  of  various  colours,  they  are 
made  into  handles  of  knives  and  forks,  and  numerous 
articles  of  turnery.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
manufacture  of  volatile  alkali  from  bones,  the  coal  of 
which  forms  bone-black;  or,  if  they  be  afterward  cal- 
cined to  whiteness  in  the  open  air,  they  constitute  the 
bone  ashes  of  which  cupels  are  made,  and  which, 
finely  levigated,  are  used  for  cleaning  articles  of  paste, 
and  some  other  trinkets,  by  the  name  of  burnt  harts- 
horn. The  shavings  of  hartshorn,  which  is  a  species 
of  bone,  afford  an  elegant  jelly;  and  the  shavings  of 
other  bones, of  which  those  ol  thecal!' are  the  best,  are 
often  employ**)  in  their  stead. 

On  this  principle,  Mr.  Proust  has  recommended  an 
economical  use  of  bones,  particularly  with  a  view  to 
improve  the  subsistence  of  the  soldier.  He  first  chops 
them  into  small  pieces,  throws  them  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  lets  them  boil  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  this  has  stood  till  itis  cold,  aquantityof 
fat,  excellent  for  culinary  purposes  when  fresh,  and  at 
any  time  fit  for  making  candles,  may  be  taken  off  the 
liquor.  This,  in  some  instances,  amounted  to  an 
ci:hth,nnd  in  others  even  to  a  fourth,  of  the  weight  of 
the  bones.  After  this  the  hones  may  be  ground,  and. 
boiled  "n  eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of  water,  of 
which  that  already  used  may  form  a  part,  till  about 
half  is  wasted,  when  a  very  nutritious  jelly  will  be 
obtained.  The  boiler  should  not  be  of  copper,  as  this 
metal  is  easily  dissolved  by  the  jelly;  and  the  cover 
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should  fit  Very  titii',  so  that  the  heat  may  he  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  but  not  equal  to  that  of 
Papin's  digester,  which  would  give  it  an  einpyreiima 
The  bones  of  meat  that  have  been  boiled  are  nearly  a* 
productive  as  fresh  bones;  but  Dr.  Young  found  those 
of  meai  that  had  been  roasted  afforded  no  jelly,  at  least 
by  simmering,  or  gentle  bulling. 

Bones,  growth  of.    Si 

BONEBINDER.     See  Osteocolla. 

•:t.  Thoroughwort  Eupatorium  perfolla 
nun.  This  is  an  Indigenous  vegetable,  growing  in  wet 
meadows  throughout  the  United  States.  The  whole 
plant  is  medicinal,  but  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  mos< 
active.    See  Eupatorium  perfoliatum.    A.] 

BONET,  Theophilus,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1(120, 
and  graduated  at  Bologna,  lie  had  considerable  prae 
tice,  and  was  extremely  zealous  in  the  pursuit  oiniiir 
bid  anatomy,  as  well  as  in  extracting  valuable  obser- 
vations from  authors.  His  hearing  becoming  impaired) 
he  devoted  the  latter  part  of  bis  lite  tothearrangemeni 
of  the  materials  which  be  had  prepared.  Hisprinci 
pal  work,  entitled  "  Sepulchretum,"  published  1879, 
was  highly  approved  :  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Mor- 
■■agni's  excellent  treatise,  "  l)e  Sedibus  et  Causis  Mor- 
borum."  Another  publication  of  his,  "Mercuriuscom- 
pilatitius,"  is  an  index  of  medical  literature  tolhe  time 
of  its  appearance,  1689.  His  death  occurred  seven 
years  alter. 

Bonomk'nsis  lapis.  The  Bononinn  stone.  Called 
also  phosphorus  bovoniensis,  phosphorus  kirchori,  the 
light  carrier,  or  Bononian  phosphorus.  As  a  medicine, 
the  stone  is  caustic  and  emetic. 

BONT1US,  James,  was  born  at  Leyden,  where  he 
studied  medicine,  and  then  went  to  practice  in  India. 
After  his  return,  he  wrote  several  valuable  works  on 
the  diseases  and  practice  of  that  country,  as  well  as  on 
Its  natural  productions,  animal  and  vegetable.  The 
most  esteemed  is  entitled  "  De  Medicina  Indoium," 
and  appeared  in  1042. 

BO  .NUS.  Good.  A  term  applied  to  plants,  and 
remedies  from  their  supposed  ellicacy. 

Bonos  HESniriis.  (Henricus  ;  so  called,  because 
its  virtues  were  detected  by  some  one  whose  name 
was  Henry.)    See  Chenopodiunt  bonus  Ihv 

BON  If.  Oss-us.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
bone. 

BORACIG  ACID.  Jlculum  boracicum.  Sedative 
salt  of  Homberg.  Acid  of  Borax.  Boracine  acid. 
'The  salt  composed  of  this  acid  and  soda  had  long 
been  used  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts  under  the 
name  of  borax,  when  Homberg  first  obtained  the  acid 
separate  in  1702,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  borax  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  He  supposed,  however,  tJiat  it  was 
a  product  of  the  latter;  and  gave  it  the  name  of  vola- 
tile narcotic  suit  of  vitriol,  or  sedative  salt.  Lemery 
the  younger,  soon  after  discovered  that  it  could  be  ob- 
tained from  borax  equally  by  means  of  the  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid;  Geoffrey  detected  soda  in  borax  :  and 
ai  length  Baron  proved,  by  a  number  ol  experiments, 
that  borax  is  a  compound  of  soda  and  a  peculiar  acid. 
Cadet  ha*  disputed  this;  but  he  has  merely  shown, 
that  the  borax  of  the  shops  is  frequently  contaminated 
with  copper  ;  and  Strove  and  Exchnquet  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  boracic  and  phosphoric  acids 
are  the  same  ;  yet  their  experiments  only  show,  that 
they  resemble  eaeh  other  In  certain  respects, not  in  all. 

To  procure  the  acid,  dissolve  borax  in  hot  water, 
and  filter  the  solution,  then  add  sulphuric  acid  by  little 
and  little,  till  the  liquid  has  a  sensibly  acid  taste  Lay 
il  aside  to  cool,  and  a  meat  number  of  small  shining 
laminated  crystals  will  form.  These  are  the  boracic 
acid.  They  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
drained  upon  brown  paper. 

Boracic  acid  thus  procured  is  in  the  form  of  thin 
irregular  hexagonal  scales,  of  a  silvery  Whiteness, 
ha\  ing  some  resemblance  to  spermaceti  ai  !  the  same 
kind  of  greasy  feel.  It  has  a  sourish  taste  at  first,  then 
makes  a  bitterish  cooling  impression,  and  ai  Issl  l(  rues 
an  agreeable  sweetness.  Pressed  between  the  teeth, 
it  is  not  brittle  but  ductile.  It  has  no  smell;  hut. 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  it,  a  transient  odoui 
of  musk  is  produced.  Its  specific  gravity  in  the  form 
of  scales  is  1.479 ;  after  i!  has  been  fused,  1.903.  It  is 
not  altered  bv  Mint.  Exposed  to  the  fire  it  swells  up, 
from  losing  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  in  this 
ailed  calcined  boracic  acid  It  melts  a  little 
before  it  is  red-hot,  without    perceptibly  losing  an» 
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water,  but  it  does  not  flow  freeij  till  it  is  reel,  and  then 
less  than  the  borate  of  soda.  After  this  fusion  it  is 
a  hard  transparent  glass,  bacoraing  a  little  opaque  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  without  abstracting  moisture  from 
it,  and  unaltered  in  its  properties,  for  on  being  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water  it  crystallizes  as  before.  This 
glass  is  used  in  the  composition  of  false  gems. 

BoiHng  water  scarcely  dissolves  one-fiftieth  part, 
and  cold  water  much  less.  When  this  solution  is  dis- 
tilled in  close  vessels,  part  of  the  acid  rises  with  the 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  the  receiver.  It  is  more  solu- 
ble in  alkohol,  and  alfcohol  containing  it  burns  with  a 
green  flame,  as  does  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
boracic  acid. 

Neither,  o.xygen  gas,  nor  the  simple  combustibles, 
nor  the  common  metals,  produce  any  change  upon 
boracic  acid,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known.  If 
mixed  with  finely  powdered  charcoal,  it  is  neverthe- 
less capable  of  vitrification ;  and  with  soot  it  melts  into 
a  black  bitumen-like  mass,  which  however  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  cannot  easily  be  burned  to  ashes,  but  sub- 
limes in  part.  With  the  assistance  of  a  distilling  heat 
it  dissolves  in  oils,  especially  mineral  oils;  and  with 
these  it  yields  fluid  and  solid  products,  which  impart 
a  green  colour  to  spirit  of  wine.  When  rubbed  with 
phosphorus  it  does  not  prevent  its  inflammation,  but 
an  earthy  yellow  matter  is  left  behind.  It  is  hardly 
capable  of  oxiding  or  dissolving  any  of  the  metals  ex- 
cept iron  and  zinc,  and  perhaps  copper;  but  it  com- 
bines with  most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  as  it  does  with 
the  alkalies,  and  probably  with  all  the  earths,  though 
the  greater  part  of  its  combinations  have  hitherto 
been  little  examined.  It  is  of  great  use  in  analyzing 
stones  that  contain  a  fixed  alkali. 

Crystallized  boracic  acid  is  a  compound  of  57  parts 
of  acid  and  43  of  water.  The  honour  of  discovering 
the  radical  of  boracic  acid,  is  divided  between  Sir  H. 
Davy  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard.  The  first,  on 
applying  hi3  powerful  voltaic  battery  to  it,  obtained  a 
chocolate-coloured  body  in  small  quantity ;  but  the  two 
latter  chemists,  by  acting  on  it  with  potassium  in 
equal  quantities,  at  a  low  red-heat,  formed  boron  and 
sub-boi  ate  of  potass.  For  a  small  experiment,  a  glass 
tube  will  serve,  but  on  a  greater  scale  a  copper  tube  is 
to  be  preferred.  The  potassium  and  boracic  acid,  per- 
fectly dry,  should  be  intimately  mixed  before  exposing 
them  to  heat.  On  withdrawing  the  tube  from  the  fire, 
allowing  it  to  cool,  and  removing  the  cork  which 
loosely  closed  its  mouth,  we  then  pour  successive  por- 
tions of  water  into  it,  till  we  detach  or  dissolve  the 
whole  matter.  The  water  ought  to  be  heated  each 
time.  The  whole  collected  liquids  are  allowed  to  set- 
tle; when,  after  washing  the  procipitate  till  the  liquid 
ceases  to  affect  syrup  of  violets,  we  dry  the  boron  in  a 
tapsule,  and  then  put  it  into  a  phial  out  of  contact  of 
air.  Boron  is  .solid,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  of  a 
greenish-brown  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  some- 
what greater  than  water.  The  prime  equivalent  of 
boracic  acid  has  been  inferred  fioin  the  borate  of  am- 
monia, to  be  about  '2.7  or  28;  oxygen  being  1.0;  and 
it  probably  consists  of  2.0  of  oxygen  +  0.8  of  boron. 
Hut  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  proportions 
would  be  2  of  boron  to  1  of  oxygen. 

The  boracic  acid  has  a  more  powerful  attraction  for 
'ime  than  for  any  other  of  the  bases,  though  it  does  not 
readily  form  borate  of  lime  by  adding  a  solution  of  it 
i.o  lime  water,  or  decomposing  by  lime  water  the  solu- 
3le  alkaline  borates,  [neither  case  an  insipid  while 
powder,  nearly  insoluble,  which  is  the  borate  of  lime, 
is,  however,  precipitated.  The  borate  of  barytas  is 
likewise  an  insoluble,  tasteless,  white  powder, 

Bergman  has  observed,  that  magnesia,  thrown  by 
little  and  little  into  a  solution  of  boracic  arid,  dissolved 
slowly,  and  the  liquor  on  evaporation  afforded  granu- 
lated crystals,  without  any  regular  form  ;  that  these 
crystals  were  fusible  in  the  lire  without  being  decom- 
posed; but  that  alkohol  was  Sufficient  to  separate  the 
boracic  acid  from  the  magnesia,    [f,  however,  some 

of  the  soluble  inaciiesian  salts  be  decomposed  by  alka- 
line borates  in  a  state  of  solution,  an  insipid  and  inso- 
luble borate  of  magnesia  is  thrown  down.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  Bergman's  salt  was  a  borate  of 
magnesia  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  boracic  acid  ; 
which  acid  being  taken  up  by  the  alkohol,  the  true 
borate  of  magnesia  was  precipitated  in  a  white  pow- 
der, and  mistaken  by  him  for  magnesia. 
<  tui'  of  the  best  known  combinations  of  this  acid  is 
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the  native  magncsio-calcareovs  borate  of  Kalkbcrg, 
near  Lunenburg;  the  wurfclstcin  of  the  Germans, 
cubic  quartz  of  \arious  mineralogists,  and  boracite  of 
Kirwan.  . 

The  borate  of  potassa  is  but  little  known,  though  it 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  that  of 
soda  in  the  arts;  but  more  direct  experiments  are 
required  to  establish  this  effect.  Like  that,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  existing  in  two  states,  neutral  and  with  excess 
of  base,  but  it  is  not  so  crystallizable,  and  assumes  thr 
form  of  parallelohipeds. 

With  soda  the  boracic  acid  formstwo  different  -tun 
One,  in  which  the  alkali  is  more  than  triple  the  quan- 
tity necessary  to  saturate  the  acid,  is  of  considerable 
use  in  the  arts,  and  has  long  been  known  by  the  name 
of  borax;  under  which  its  history  and  an  account  of 
its  properties  will  be  given.  The  other  is  a  neutral 
salt,  not  changing  the  syrup  of  violets  green  like  the 
borate  with  excess  of  base;  differing  from  it  in  taste 
and  solubility;  crystallizing  neither  so  readily,  nor  in 
the  same  manner  ;  not  efflorescent  like  it ;  but,  like  it 
fusible  into  a  glass,  and  capable  of  being  employed 
for  the  same  purposes.  This  salt  may  be  formed  by 
saturating  the  superabundant  soda  in  borax  with  some 
other  acid,  and  then  separating  the  two  salts  ;  but  it  is 
obviously  more  eligible  to  saturate  the  excess  of  soda 
with  an  additional  portion  of  the  boracic  acid  itself. 

Borate  of  ammonia  forms  in  small  rhomboidal  crys- 
tals, easily  decomposed  by  fire ;  or  in  scales,  of  a  pun- 
gent urinous  taste,  which  lose  the  crystalline  form, 
and  grow  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  combine  the  boracic  acid  with 
alumina,  at  least  in  the  direct  way. 

The  boracic  acid  unites  with  silcx  by  fusion,  and 
forms  with  it  a  solid  and  permanent  vitreous  com- 
pound. This  borate  of  silex,  however,  is  neither  sa- 
pid, nor  soluble,  nor  perceptibly  alterable  in  the  air; 
and  cannot  be  formed  without  the  assistance  of  a  vio- 
lent heat.  In  the  same  manner,  triple  compounds  may 
be  formed  with  silex  and  borates  already  saturated 
with  other  bases. 

The  boracic  acid  has  been  found  in  a  disengaged 
state  in  several  lakes  of  hot  mineral  waters  near  Monte 
Rotondo,  Berchiaio,  and  Castellonuovo,  in  Tuscany, 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  nine  grains  in  a  hundred  of 
water,  by  Hoeffer.  Mascagni  also  found  it  adhering 
to  schisms,  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  of  an  obscure 
white,  yellow,  or  greenish  colour,  and  crystallized  in 
the  form  of  needles.  He  lias  likewise  found  it  in 
combination  with  ammonia. 

BORACITE.  Borate  of  magnesia.  A  crystallised 
mineral  found  in  gypsum  in  the  Kalberg,  in  Bruns- 
wick, and  at  Segeberg,  in  Holland.  It  is  translucent, 
and  of  a  shining  greasy  lustre,  yellowish,  grayish,  or 
of  a  greenish-white  colour.  Vauquelin's  Analysis 
gives  33.4  boracic  acid,  and  10.C  magnesia. 

BO  RAGE.     See  Bun,?,,. 

BORA'GO.  (Formerly  written  Cora?o  ;  from  cor. 
the  heart,  and  ago,  to  aflect ;  because  it  was  supposed 
to  comfort  the  heart  and  spirits.)  Borage.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Ljnnatan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

3.  The  pharmacopoeia)  name  of  the  officinal  borage, 
See  Borago  officinalis. 

BoRAQO  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
borage  of  the  shops.  Corraao;  Buglossum  vcruvi; 
Buglossitm  latifolium;  Borago  kortensis.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  of  this  plant,  Borago— foliis  omnibus 
oltcrnis,  calycitms  patent ibus  of  Linna-us,  are  esteemed 
in  some  countries  as  refrigerant  and  cordial.  V  syrup 
is  prepared  from  the  leaves  in  France,  and  used  in 
pleurisies  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Their  principal 
use  in  this  island  is  in  that  grateful  summer  beveracv 
known  by  the  name  of  cool  tankard 

BORAS.    See  Borate. 

Boras  bodje.     Borate  of  soda.     See  Borax. 

BO  RATE.  Boras.  A  salt  formed  of  boracic  acid 
with  an  earthv,  alkaline,  or  metallic  base ;  as  borate 
>l  soda,  &c. 

BORAX.     (Borak,  ArabianO     Horas  soda-;  Sub- 
boras  soaai.     1  he  obsolete  synonyms  are,  CArysacolla; 
lap/strum     anri ;    Jlncinar ;     Korai-trion  ;     ... 
anwear;   Antmcar;   Tincal;  Jimphttane;   Baurach; 
Aitrum  JartU.um;    Saufcrna,  and  JVYrmm   natn-um. 

It  does  not  appear  that  borax  was  known  to  the 
ancients;  their  chrysocolla  being  a  very  different  sub- 
stance, composed  of  the  rust  of  copper,  triturated  with 
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orine.  The  word  borax  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
il.e  works  of  Geber 

Borax  is  found  in  the  -East,  and  likewise  in  South 
America. 

The  purification  of  borax  oy  the  Venetians  and  the 
Hollanders,  was,  for  a  long  time,  kept  secret.  Chaptal 
Finds,  alter  trying  all  the  processes  in  the  large  way, 
that  the  simplest  method  consists  in  boiling  the  borax 
strongly,  and  lor  a  long  time,  with  water.  This  solu- 
tion being  filtered,  affords  by  evaporation  crystals, 
winch  are  somewhat  foul,  but  may  be  purified  by  re- 
peating the  operation. 

Purified  borax  is  white,  transparent,  rather  greasy 
in  its  fracture,  affecting  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms, 
terminating  in  three-sided  or  six-sided  pyramids.  Its 
typtic;  it  converts  syrup  of  violets  to  a  green; 
and  when  exposed  to  heat,  it"  swells  up,  boils,  loses  its 
water  ot  crystallization,  and  becomes  converted  into 
ft  porous,  white,  opaque  mass,  commonly  called  Cal- 
cined borax.  A  stronger  heat  brings  it  into  a  state 
of  quiet  fusion  ;  but  the  glassy  substance  thus  afforded, 
which  is  transparent,  and  ot'  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
iswduble  in  water,  and  effloresces  in  the  air.  It  requires 
about  eighteen  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve'  it 
at  the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  but 
water  at  the  boiling  heat  dissolves  three  times  this 
quantity.  Its  component  parts,  according  to  Kirwan, 
are,  boracic  acid  3-1,  soda  17,  water  47. 

Borax  is  rarely  used  internally  in  modern  practice  ; 
and,  according  to  Murray,  it  does  not  appeal  to  possess 
any  activity,  although  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be,  in 
doses  of  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples,  diuretic  and 
emmenagogue.  it  is  occasionally  given  in  cardialgia 
as  an  antacid.  Its  solution  is  in  common  use  as  a 
cooling  gargle,  and  to  detach  mucus,  fcc.  from  the 
mouth  in  putrid  fever ;  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder  to  remove 
the  aphthous  crust  from  the  tongue  in  children.  The 
salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of  borax  with 
different  bases  are  called  borates. 

BORBORV'GMUS.  (From  #op5opugci>,  to  make  a 
noise.)  The  rumbling  noise  occasioned  by  flatus  in 
the  intestines.  It  frequently  precedes  hysterical  affec- 
tions. Dr.  Good  gives  this  name  to  that  variety  of  his 
Limatis  flatus,  which  is  known  by  frequent  rumbling 
of  the  bowels. 

BORDEU,  Theophii.us  be,  a  French  physician, 
born  in  1722.  He  graduated  at  Montpelier,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  inspector  of  the  mineral  waters 
at  Bareges,  and  professor  of  anatomy.  Subsequently, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  (acuhy 
there  in  1751.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  his  55th  year. 
His  most  esteemed  work  is  on  the  cellular  membrane  ; 
his  distinctions  of  the  pulse  appear  too  nice  for  prac- 
tical utility. 

BOREELI,  John  Alpiionsts,  was  born  at  Castel- 
nuovo,  in  1008.  He  first  taught  the  mathematics  in 
Sicily,  then  as  professor  at  Pisa  :  and  being  soon  after 
admitted  to  the  celebrated  academy  del  Cimento,  he 
formed  the  design  of  explaining  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal bodies,  on  mathematical  principles.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  applied  himself  diligently  to  dissection.  His 
grand  work,  "  I)e  Motu  Animalium,"  was  published 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1679,  at  the  expense 
of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  The  imposing  appear- 
ance of  his  opinions  gained  them  many  converts  at 
first,  but  they  have  been  found  very  defective  on  tna- 
turer  examination.  He  was  author  of  many  other 
publications  on  different  subjects. 

BORON.  The  combustible  basis  of  boracic  acid. 
See  Boracic  acid. 

Boro'zail.  An  Ethiopian  word  for  an  epidemic 
disease,  in  appearance  similar  to  the  lues  venerea. 

Borra'go.     Sen  Dorado. 

Bo'rri.  (Indian.)  Horri-borri.  Bobcrri.  The 
Indian  name  for  turmeric  ;  also  an  ointment  used 
there,  in  which  the  roots  of  turmeric  are  a  chief  in- 
gredient. 

Bota'lb  fpramen.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  foramen  ovale  of  the  heart. 

BOTALLUS,  Leonard,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Piedmont,  'lourished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  graduated  at  Padua;  and  attained  con- 
siderable reputation,  as  well  in  surgery  as  in  medicine  , 
baving  the  honour  of  attending  two  of  the  French 
kings,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange;  the  latter  of  whom 
he  rured  of  a  wound,  in  which  the  carotid  artery  had 
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been  injured.  He  published  a  treatise  on  gun-snot 
wounds,  which  long  remained  in  high  estimation.  Bet 
that  which  chiefly  gained  him  celebrity,  was  a  work 
on  bleeding,  general  and  local,  which  be  recommended 
to  be  freely  practised  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases, 
both  acute  and  chronic.  His  opinions  were  adopted 
by  many,  ami  carried  to  an  extravagant  length,  par 
ticularly  in  Finnic  ;  but  more  enlarged  experience  ha* 
tended  greatly  to  lessen  their  preval 

iioTANieoN.  (From  jionirq,  an  herb.)  A  plastfel 
made  of  herbs,  and  described  by  Paulus  JEginftfa. 

,  1ST.  Botanicus.  One  who  understands 
the  nature,  history,  and  distinction  of  vegetables,  on 
settled  and  certain  principles,  anil  can  call  every  plant 
by  a  distinct,  proper,  and  intelligible  name. 

BO  TAN  V.  (Botanica.  hojaviicq)  from  ffojavti, 
an  herb  or  grass,  which  is  derived  from  (Sou,  or  jioonw, 
to  feed,  because  grass  is  the  duel  food  of  the 
which  are  most  useful  to  man.)  That  branch  of 
natural  history  which  relates  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
grand  assemblages  into  which 
di«  idi  (I.  ll  is  a  science  not 
Confined  to  the  description  and  classification  of  plants, 
as  has  often  been  represented,  but  it  comprehends 
many  other  important  particulars.  lis  various  objects 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  following 
general  heads  ; — 

1.  The  terminology, or  description  and  nomenclature 
of  the  several  pans  of  a  plant,  which  are  externally 
visible. 

If  all  natural  objects  were  simple  in  tiieir  form,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  another, 
nor  would  it  be  possible  to  describe  them  so  as  to  give 
a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  them.  Hence  a  boundless 
variety,  connected  with  general  resemblances,  is  wisely 
and  benevolently  made  their  universal  character 
Every  plant  is  composed  of  several  parts,  which  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  outward  appearance,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  careless  spectator. 
Many  of  them  also  are  themselves  compound,  and  are 
obviously  capable  of  being  divided  into  subordinate 
parts. 

2.  The  classification  or  an  angement.  A  knowledge 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  must  necessarily  be 
gained  before  it  is  described.  But  amidst  the  nume- 
rous vegetable  productions  of  even  a  single  country, 
this  of  itself  would  avail  hut  little.  To  give  a  peculiar 
name  to  every  individual  would  be  a  labour  which  no 
invention  or  diligence  can  perform  ;  and,  if  performed, 
would  produce  a  burden  which  no  memory  can  sustain. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  pursue  resemblances  and 
differences  through  a  number  of  gradations,  and  to 
found  on  them  primary  and  subordinate  divisions, 
either  ascending  from  particulars  to  generals,  or  de- 
scending from  generals  to  particulars.  The  former  is 
the  method  in  which  science  of  every  kind  is  slowly 
formed  and  extended  ;  the  latter  that  in  which  it  is 
most  easily  taught.  The  number  of  stages  through 
which  these  subdivisions  should  be  carried  is  either 
not  pointed  out  by  nature,  or  enough  of  nature  is  not 
known  to  fix  them  with  precision.  They  differ,  there- 
fore, in  different  systems;  and,  unfortunately,  corres- 
ponding ones  have  not  always  bee.i  called  by  the  same 
names. 

3.  The  synonymes  of' plants,  or  the  names  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  in  the  writings  of  professed 
botanists  and  others,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present. 

4.  The  sensible  qualities  of  plants,  or  the  different 
maimer  in  which  they  severally  affect  the  organs  of 
sight,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 

"5.  The  anatomy  of  plants,  or  description  of  the 
different  visible  parts  of  which  their  substance  is 
composed. 

6.  The  physiology  of  plants.  A  plant,  like  an  ani- 
mal, is  a  very  compound,  organized,  living  being,  in 
which  various  operations,  both  chemical  and  mecha- 
nical, are  continually  carrying  on,  from  its  first  pro 
duction  to  its  final  dissolution.  It  springs  from  a  seed 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  its  parent  plant.  It  takes  in 
foreign  substances  by  its  inhaling  and  ibsorbent  vessels. 
It  elaborates  and  assimilates  to  its  own  substance 
those  parts  of  them  that  are  nutritious,  and  throws  off 
the  rest.  It  secretes  a  variety  of  fluids  by  the  means 
of  glands,  and  other  unknown  organs.  It  gives  that 
motion  to  its  sap  on  which  a  continuance  of  its  life 
depends. 
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'?.  Tnopurpo  ust.i  which  different  plants  are  applied, 
either  us  article  of  food,  ingredients  in  the  composi- 
tion of  medicine,  or  materials  and  instruments  in  the 
useful  and  elegant  arts  ;  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
generally  found,  and  which  are  most  favour- 
able'- io  theii  growth,  the  time  of  year  in  which  they 
open  their  flowers,  and  ripen  their  fruit,  with  many 
othei  incidental  particulars,  are  properly  within  the 
province  of  the  botanist  Hut  as  a  botanist  he  is  con- 
cerned willi  nothing  more  than  the  simple  facts.  The 
first  methods  of  cultivating  such  as  are  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantities  for  the  special  use  or  amusementof 
man;  the  theory  of  their  nutritious  or  medicinal  pro- 
pel lies  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, so  as  to  effect  the  intended  purposes ;  are  the 
province  either  of  the  gardener,  farmer,  physician, 
chemist,  or  the  artist. 

8.  The  history  of  botany. 

BOTANY  BAY.  An  English  settlement  in  New 
Holland,  so  called  because  it  afforded  the  botanist 
numerous  plants.  A  yellow  resin  goes  by  the  name 
of  Botany  Bay  gum,  wliich  exudes  spontaneously  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  called  Acarois  resinifera,  and 
also  from  the  wounded  bark.  All  the  information 
that  has  been  hitherto  collected  respecting  the  history 
of  the  yellow  gum  is  the  following  : — The  plant  that 
produces  it  is  low  and  small,  with  long  grassy  leaves; 
but  the  fructification  of  it  shoots  out  in  a  singular 
manner  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  on  a  single 
straight  stem,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 
Of  this  stem,  which  is  strong  and  light,  like  some  of 
the  reed  class,  the  natives  usually  make  their  spears. 
The  resin  is  generally  dug  up  out  of  the  soil  under  the 
tree,  not  collected  from  it,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  that 
which  Tasman  calls  "gum  lac  of  the  ground."  Mr. 
Boles,  surgeon  of  the  Lady  Penrhyn,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account;  and  as  this  gentleman  appears  to 
have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  his 
account  may  certainly  be  relied  upon.  After  describ- 
ing the  tree  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  above, 
he  observes,  that  at  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
long  grassy  leaves  grow  in  great  abundance.  The 
gum  is  found  under  these  leaves  in  considerable  qiian- 
lities:  it  commonly  exudes  in  round  tears,  or  drops, 
from  the  size  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a  marble,  and 
sometimes  much  larger.  These  are,  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  frequently  so  much  softened,  that  they  fall  on 
the  ground,  and  in  this  soft  state  adhere  to  whatever 
they  fail  upon:  hence  the  gum  is  frequently  found 
mixed  with  dirt,  wood,  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  vari- 
ous other  substances  ;  so  that  one  lump  has  been  seen 
composed  of  many  small  pure  pieces  of  various  sizes, 
united  together,  which  weighed  nearly  half  a  hundred- 
weight. It  is  produced  in  such  abundance,  that  one 
man  may  collect  thirty  or  forty  pounds  in  the  space  of 
a  few  hours.  The  convicts  have  another  method  of 
collecting  it ;  they  dig  round  the  tree,  and  break  off 
pieces  of  the  roots,  which  always  have  some,  and  fre- 
quently considerable  quantities  of  the  gum  in  them. 
This  gum  appears  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  the  same 
as  that  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  the 
former  is  often  mixed  with  a  strong-smelling  resinous 
substance  of  a  black  nature,  and  is  so  interwoven  in 
the  wood  itself,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  separated. 
The  latter  appears  a  pure,  unmixed,  resinous  substance 

Several  experiments  have  been  made,  principally 
With  the  view  of  determining  what  menstruum  would 
dissolve  the  gum  the  most  readi'v,  and  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  from  which  it  appears  alkohol  and  tether 
dissolve  the  most. 

The  a'seases  in  which  this  resin  is  administered  are 
those  ffi  the  prima;  vi;c,  and  principally  such  as  arise 
from  spasm,  a  debility,  a  loss  of  tone,  or  a  diminished 
action  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, such  as  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  vomiting,  flatu- 
lency, heart-burn,  pains  in  the  stomach,  &x.  when 
they  were  really  idiopathic  complaints,  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  disease  in  the  stomach,  or  affections 
of  other  parts  of  the  body  communicated  to  the  sto- 
mach. In  debilities  and  relaxations  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  symptoms  from  thence  arising,  such  as  purg- 
ing and  flatulency,  it  has  been  found  of  good  effect.  In 
certain  cases  of  diarrhoea,  however,  (and  it  seemed 
those  in  which  an  unusual  degree  of  irritability  pre- 
vailed) it  did  not  answer  so  well,  unless  given  in  small 
doses,  and  combined  with  opiates,  when  the  patient 
seemed  to  gain  greater  advantage  than  when  opiates 
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only  Were  had  recourse  to.  In  cases  of  amenorrhea*, 
ding  on  (what  most  of  those  cases  do  depend 
upon)  a  sluggishness,  a  debility,  and  Raccidity  of  the 
system,  this  medicine,  when  assisted  by  proper  exer- 
cise and  diet,  has,  by  removing  the  sunploms  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  by  restoring  the  tone  and  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  been  found  very  serviceable.  Thi? 
medicine  does  not,  in  the  dose  of  about  half  a  drachm 
appear  to  possess  any  remarkably  sensible  operation 
It  neither  vomits,  purges,  nor  binds  the  belly,  nor  doe/ 
it  materially  increase  the  secretion  of  urine  or  perspira- 
tion. It  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  said  to  purge 
and  at  others  to  occasion  sweating;  but  they  are  not 
constant  effects,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  it  general!) 
depends  on  some  accidental  circumstance.  It  should 
seem  to  possess,  in  a  very  extensive  degree,  the  pro- 
perty of  allaying  morbid  irritability,  and  of  restoring 
tone,  strength,  and  action,  to  the  debilitated  and  relax- 
ed fibre.  "When  the  gum  itself  is  given,  it  should 
always  be  the  pure  unmixed  part,  if  given  in  the  form 
of  a  draught,  it  should  be  mixed  in  water  with  ruuel 
lage  of  gum-arabic  ;  if  made  into  pills;  a  small  portion 
of  Castile  soap  maybe  employed;  it  was  found  thf 
lixiv.  sapon.  dissolved  it  entirely.  It  is  commonly, 
however,  made  into  a  tincture  by  mixing  equal  parts 
of  the  gum  and  rectified  spirit;  one  drachm  of '  lliif 
tincture,  (containing  half  a  drachm  of  the  pure  gum) 
made  into  a  draught  with  water  and  syrup,  by  thf 
assistance  of  fifteen  grains  of  gum-arabic  in  mucilage 
forms  an  elegant  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
palatable.  It  soon  solidifies  by  the  sun,  into  i  ieces  of 
a  yellow  colour  of  various  sizes.  It  pulverizes  easily 
without  caking  ;  nor  does  it  adhere  to  the  teeth  when 
chewed  It  has  a  slightly  sweet  astringent  tasle.  It 
melts  at  a  moderate  heat.  When  kindled,  it  emits  a 
white  fragrant  smoke.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
imparts  to  it  the  flavour  of  storax.  Out  of  nine  parts, 
six  are  soluble  in  water,  and  astringent  to  the  taste, 
and  two  parts  are  woody  fibre. 

Bo  thrion.  (From  jioQfiov,  a  little  pit.)  Botnum 
1.  The  socket  for  the  tooth. 

2.  An  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

Botri'tis.  (From /jorpus,  a  bunch  of  grapes.)  Bo- 
tryilcs,  A  sort  of  burnt  cadmia,  collected  in  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  and  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

BOTRYOLITE.  A  brittle  and  moderately  hard 
mineral,  which  occurs  in  mamillary  concretions  of  a 
pearly  or  grayish-white  colour,  composed  of  siiica,  bo- 
racic  acid,  lime,  oxide  <if  iron  and  water.  It  comes 
tVetii  Norway. 

BO'TRYS.  (Bo7pt'5,  a  cluster  of  grapes:  so  called 
because  its  seeds  hang  down  like  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
The  oak  of  Jerusalem. 

Bott.ys  MEXICAN*.  See  Chenopodinm  amlro 
sioidcs. 

Botrys  VULGARIS. '  See  Chcnopodium  botrys. 

Boi'ba'lios.  See  Momordica  Elaterium,  and  Pa 
dciidum  muliebre. 

Bou'bon.     Sec  Bubo. 

BOUGIE.  (French  for  wax  candle.)  Cauda 
cerea;  Candela  medicata;  Cathctcrcs  of  Swediaur 
Oerei  medicati  of  Le  Dran ;  Ccreolus  Chirurgorum 
A  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  a  Ions,  slenuer  instru 
ment,  that  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  tin 
bladder.  Bougies  made  of  the  elastic  gum  are  prefe]  a 
ble  to  those  made  of  wax.  The  caustic  bougie  diflen 
from  the  ordinary  one  in  having  a  thin  roll  of  caustil 
in  its  middle,  which  destroys  the  stricture,  or  any  par- 
it  comes  in  contact  with.  Those  made  of  catgut  arc 
very  seldom  used,  but  are  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  surgeon.  Bougies  are  chiefly  used  to  overcome 
strictures  in  the  urethra,  and  the  introduction  .  f  them 
requires  a  good  deal  of  address  and  caution.  They 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  urethra  so  long  at  one  time 
as  to  excite  much  pain  or  irritation.  Betore  their  use 
is  discontinued,  they  should,  if  practicable,  be  carried 
the  length  of  the  bladder,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  thestrictures,  taking  care  that  this  be  performed 
not  at  once,  but  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  after  repeat 
ed  trials,  lor  much  injury  might  arke  from  any  hast* 
or  violent  efforts  lo  remove  the  resistance  that  mat 
present  itself.  There  are  bougies  a!so  for  the  cesopha'- 
gus  ana  rectum. 

»p?.°V,'Vimu/?-  x(From  Pov-  ***** aml  x'"°?'  hii»- 

ger  ,  or  Irom  ^ouAayai,  to  desiie.)     A  canine  or  vora 
Clous  appetite. 
^'MiKNONITE.    An  antimr.nlal  sutphuretof  lead 
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S.-.srt/  coal.  Of  a  brownish-brack  colour  and  lamel- 
Sor  texture,  formed  of  wood,  penetrated  with  petro- 
leum or  bitumen,  and  found  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  &c. 

Bovi'lle.     (From  bos,  an  ox,  because  catilc  were 
supposed  subject  to  it.)    The  measles, 
Bovi'na  fames.    The  same  as  bulimia. 
Bovi'sta.    .See  Lycoperdon. 

[BOWEN,  Pardon,  M.D.  This  accomplished  phy- 
sician and  excellent  man  was  born  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  23d  of  .March,  in  the  year  1 T5T. 

The  incidents  of  Dr.  Bowen's  early  life,  wo  have  been 
unable  to  collect  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  us 
in  committing  them  to  the  pages  of  an  authentic  memoir. 

louring  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Provi- 
dence, when  dejection  and  dismay  sat  upon  many  a 
brow,  and  the  sense  of  personal  danger  threatened  to 
absorb  the  sympathies  of  our  common  nature,  and 
death  mocked  at  the  expedients  of  human  science  to 
avert  his  blow,  Dr.  lioweu  shrunk  not  from  the  perils 
in  his  way.  More  than  once  was  his  life  endangered 
by  an  attack  of  that  tearful  malady,  but  God  preserved 
him  from  thus  becoming  a  victim  to  his  noble  intre- 
pidity in  the  service  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Bowen  confined  his  attention  to  no  particular 
department  of  his  profession,  but  aimed  at  excellence 
in  all.  For  his  skill  in  operative  surgo-y  he  was  highly 
respected,  and  during  many  years  most  of  the  surgical 
operations,  in  and  around  Providence,  were  performed 
by  him.  In  medical  surgery  lie  was  thought  extremely 
judicious;  and  his  uncommon  science,  experience,  and 
success  in  obstetrics,  left  him  without  a  superior  in  that 
difficult  branch  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Bowen  contributed  occasionally  to  the  medical 
journals  of  the  day;  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Hosack  and  Francis's  Medical  and  Philosophical  Re- 
gister may  be  found  an  elaborate  account  from  his  pen 
of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Providence  in  the 
year  1805.  He  died  in  October  1820,  aged  G9  years. 
His  life,  in  all  its  stages,  was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of 
the  virtues,  and  at  its  close,  an  example  of  Christian 
holiness. — SeeTnack.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

BOX-TREE.     See  Bb/us. 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LICUJOR.  The  hydroguret- 
ted  sulphuret  of  ammonia. 

[BOYLSTON,  Dr.  Zabdiel.  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1G80,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  English  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  province  under  the  British  government.  Dr. 
Boylston  rs  represented  as  a  skilful  physician,  bold, 
persevering,  courageous  and  benevolent.  "  In  the  year 
27-21  the  small  pox  appeared  in  Boston,  and  pursued  its 
usual  desolating  career,  carrying  with  it  the  utmost 
terror  and  confusion.  On  this  alarming  occasion  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  the  learned  and  distinguished  divine, 
communicated  to  Dr.  Boylston  a  publication  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  announcing  the 
discovery  of  a  new  method  of  mitigating  the  virulence 
of  this  fatal  disease.  Dr.  Boylston  was  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  benefit  of  the  discovery,  and  accord- 
ingly after  deliberating  on  the  most  safe  and  expeditious 
mode  of  thus  artificially  introducing  the  disease  into 
the  system,  he  communicated  to  the  medical  gentlemen 
in  Boston  the  plan  he  proposed  to  adopt,  and  the 
source  whence  he  derived  the  first  hints  of  the  ope- 
ration, desiring  their  concurrence  in  the  undertaking." 
In  tnis  measure  he  was  opposed  by  the  physicians  and 
clergy,  some  of  whom  denounced  him  from  the  pulpit ; 
and  the  inhabitants  became  enraged,  and  were  ex- 
cited to  commit  atrocious  acts  of  outrage  on  the  per- 
son of  Dr.  Boylston,  extending  their  rancour  even  to 
his  family. 

"  Undismayed,  however,  by  all  this  violence,  and 
unsupported  by  the  friendship  of  any  but  Dr.  Mather, 
he  commenced,  on  the  27th  June  1721,  while  the  small- 
pox was  in  its  most  destructive  progress  through  the 
town,  this  untried  experiment  of  inoculation  on  his 
own  son,  a  child  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  two 
blacks  in  his  family,  one  of  thirty-six,  and  the  other  of 
two  years  a*-  age,  and  on  all  with  complete  success. 
This  rekindled  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  induced 
the  authorities  of  the  town  to  summon  hirr  before 
them  to  answer  for  his  practice.  He  underwent  re- 
peated examinations ;  and  although  he  invited  all  the 
practitioners  in  Boston  to  visit  his  patients  and  judge 
far  themselves,  he  received  only  insults  and  threats  in 
reply     The  facts  we  have  thought  worthy  of  notice, 
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las  remarkable  in  themselves,  and  as  in  srme  degree 

characteristic  of  the  excitable  spirit  of  the  times.  \t 
thus  encountering  obloquy  and  reproach,  however,  I  . 
Boylston  but  experienced  the  fortune  of  most  of  thorn 
who  have  attempted  to  innovate  on  long  established 
usages,  or  to  take  the  load  in  the  career  of  public  in 
provement.  The  small  pox  ceased  its  ravages  in  M:.' 
1722;  and  during  its  prevalence  Dr.  Boylston  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  inoculation  to  all  who  could  i.  ■ 

Induced  to  Submit  to  it.  lie  inoculated  with  his  ()'.'.; 
hand  two  hundred  am!  forty-seven  of  both  sexes  fro..; 
nine  months  to  sixty  seven  years  of  age  in  Boston  act! 
in  the  neighbouring  towns;  thirty-nine  were  iuocu 
lated  by  other  physicians,  after  tlie  tumult  had  in  son 
measure  subsided,  making  in  the  whole  two  hundn  I 
and  eighty-six,  of  whom  only  six  died  ;  and  of  these, 
three  were  supposed  to  have  taken  the  disease  the  na- 
tural way,  some  days  previous  to  their  bring  inoi  I 
lated;  throe  of  those  who  died  were  his  oldest  paiicm  . 
It  appears,  by  the  account  published  by  the  sell 
that  during  the  same  period  five  thousand  seven  hu 
dred  and  lift v  nine  had  taken  the  natural  small-po  . 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four  of  whom  tell  victims  ;.. 
the  disease,  being  more  than  erne  in  six.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  it  had  been  still  more  malignant  and  fare:. 
The  utility  of  the  praclk  '■  was  now  established  with- 
out dispute;  and  its  success  encouraged  its  more  gene- 
ra] practice  in  England,  in  which  country  It  had  be  n 
tried  upon  but  few  persons,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
demned convicts  and  charity  children.  The  daughi  r 
of  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  was  inoculated  in  Lon- 
don, in  April  1721,  being  the  first  instance  in  Euiop'% 
and  the  convicts  were  made  the  subjectsof  the  experi- 
ment in  August  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Boylston  there- 
fore is  justly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  the  fir  1 
inoculator  in  America  ;  and  this,  even  before  the  sing?3 
instance  of  the  experiment  in  Europe  had  come  to  his 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Boylston,  during  his  unjust  persecution,  held  a 
correspondence  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  of  London,  the 
court  physician;  who,  being  apprised  of  his  very  emi- 
nent services  in  first  introducing  inoculation  into 
America,  honoured  him  wi:h  an  invitation  to  visit 
London.  He  accordingly  embarked  for  that  city,  and 
on  bis  arrival  was  greeted  with  the  most  cordial  affec- 
tion and  respect.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  first  American,  we  believe,  eve 
admitted  to  that  honour.  He  was  moreover  honoured 
by  being  introduced  to  the  royal  family,  and  receive' 
the  most  flattering  attentions  and  friendship  of  so::!  i 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  natio;'. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  errantry,  Dr.  Boylston 
continued  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  engaged  hi 
literary  pursuits,  making  many  ingenious  and  useful 
communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  correspond  • 
ing  with  his  numerous  friends,  among  whom  he  used 
to  mention  with  great  respect  and  affection  the  Rc\ . 
Dr.  Watts,  who  appears  by  his  letters  to  have  been  a 
warm  advocate  for  inoculation. 

Dr.  Boylston  possessed  a  strong  and  reflecting  mind 
and  acute  discernment.  His  character  through  life 
was  one  of  unimpeached  integrity.  He  was  charitabi  ; 
in  his  opinions  of  others,  patient  under  the  severe  t 
persecution,  and  forgiving  of  his  bitterest  enemies 
These  qualities,  added  to  the  natural  ease  and  suavity 
of  bis  manners,  which  had  been  improved  by  inter- 
course with  the  world,  caused  his  society  to  be  much 
sought,  and  to  his  family  and  his  friends  rendered  him 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  companion.  His 
health  was  often  interrupted  by  severe  attacks  ci 
asthma,  to  which  he  was  subject  for  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life.  He  met  death  with  calmness  and 
perfect  resignation  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  saying  to  his  friends,  '  my  work  in  this  world  i -i 
done,  and  my  hopes  of  futurity  arc  brightening.'  He 
was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  at  Brooklyn,  on  which  ,-■ 
inscribed  the  following  appropriate  and  just  languagi  : 
'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  Esq  , 
physician  and  F.R.S.,  who  first  introduced  the  prr.e 
tice  of  inoculation  into  America.  Through  a  life  o«" 
extensive  benevolence,  he  was  always  faithful  f  i 
his  word,  just  in  his  dealings,  art'ahle  in  his  mil* 
ners;  and  after  a  long  sickness,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
emplary for  his  patience  and  resignation  to  his  Maker 
he  quitted  this  mortal  life  in  a  just  expectation  of  a 
happy  immortality,  March  1st,  1786  '  His  wife  died 
few  years  before  him.-'— See  Thach.  Med.  Biog.    A. 
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Bk.vchk 'rii'm.     (From   brat  Male,  a   bracelet.)    A 

truss  or  bandage  for  hernia ;  a  term  used  by  the  bar- 

ritera. 

BRACHIiE'US.     Brachial;  belonging  to  the  arm. 

BraciU/GUS    EXTEftNUS.      See     Triceps    extensor 

Braciii.ebs  intkrnus.     See  Brachialus  internvs. 

Bkachi  t  is  musculus.    See  Brachialis  internvs. 

BRACHIAL.  Brachialis.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
inn. 

Brachial  artery.  Arteria  brachialis.  The  bra- 
chial artery  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary  artery, 
ii  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pectoraiis 
major,  receives  the  name  of  brachial.  It  runs  down 
>m  the  inside  of  the  arm.  over  the  musculua  coraco- 
brachialis,  'and  aneonseus  interims,  and  along  the 
inner  edge  of  the  biceps,  behind  the  vena  basilica, 
gi\  ing  oul  small  brandies  as  it  goes  along.  Below  the 
bend  of  the  arm  it  divides  into  the  cubitalis  and  radia- 
lis.  Sometimes,  though  rareiy,  the  brachial  artery  is 
divided  from  its  origin  into  two  large  branches,  which 
run  down  on  the  arm,  and  afterward  on  the  lore-arm, 
where  they  are  called  cubitalis  and  radialia. 

Brachia'le.  The  word  means  a  bracelet ;  but  the 
ancient  anatomical  writers  apply  this  term  to  the  car- 
pus, the  part  on  which  i..e  bracelet  was  worn. 

BRACHIALIS.    See  Bra 

Brachialis  exterkus.  See  Triceps  extensor 
cubiti. 

Brachialis  internus.  Brachiceus  of  Winslow. 
Brachial  us  internus  of  Cowper;  and  Humero-cubital 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  lore-arm,  situated  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  os  humeri.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
middle  of  the  os  humeri,  at  each  side  of  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  covering  all  the  inferior  and 
fore-part  of  this  bone,  runs  over  the  joint,  and  adheres 
firmly  to  the  ligament ;  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  short 
tendon,  into  the  coronoid  proi  ess  of  the  ulna.  Its  use 
is  to  bend  the  fore-arm,  and  to  prevent  the  capsular 
ligameat  of  the  joint  from  being  pinched. 

BRACHIATUS.  Brachiate.  Applied  to  branches, 
panicles,  &c.  spread  in  four  directions,  crossing  each 
othei  alternately  in  pairs  ;  a  common  mode  of  growth 
in  the  branches  of  shrubs  that  have  opposite  leaves,  as 
the  lilac,  syringa,  fcc. 

Bra'chh  os.    See  Humeri  os. 

Braohio'-cubital  ligament.  Ij.gamenlv.rn  brac/Jo- 
cubitale.  The  expansion  of  the  lateral  ligament, 
which  is  fixed  in  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
runs  over  the  capsular,  to  which  it  closely  adheres, 
and  is  inserted  like  radii  on  the  side  of  the  great  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna  :  it  is  covered  on  the  inside  by 
several  tendons,  which  adhere  closely  to  it,  and  seem 
to  strengthen  it  very  considerably. 

BraCHIO-RADIAL  L1HAMEN  r.  J .  ig  amentum  brachio- 
radialc.  The  expansion  of  the  lateral  ligament,  which 
runs  over  the  external  condy  le  of  the  os  humeri,  is  in- 
serted round  the  coronary  ligament  from  thence  all 
the  way  d>\\n  to  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  also  in 
the  neighbouring  par;.-,  of  the  ulna.  Through  all  this 
passage  it  covers  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  covered 
by  several  tendons  adhering  closely  to  both. 

BRACIlit'M.  (Bpaxiov,  the  arm.)  The  arm, 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  \\  rist. 

Brachium  MOV  EN'S  QVARTrJS.  See  Latissimus 
dorsi. 

Braohu'na.  According  lo  Avicenna,  a  species  of 
furor  uterinus. 

Brachychro'nu's.  From  ppaxus,  short,  and 
■%povos,  time.)  A  disease  which  continues  but  a  short 
time. 

BracSypne'a.  (From  Bpaxuc,  short,  and  ai'cw,  to 
breathe.)     Shortness  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Bra'chys.      l  ,  short.)     A   muscle  of 

the  scapula. 

BRACTEA.  [Bractca,  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  of  me- 
tal.) A  floral  leaf,  i  hie  of  the  seven  fulcra  or  props 
according  to  I, lumens.  A  bractea  is  a  little 
leaf-like   B  .lowers,  lying   under  or 

i  in  the  Sower,  but  generally  different  in 

colour  from  lb.  plant. 

1.  It  is  green  in  some;  as  in  Ocymum  basilicum 
maj  us. 

•   '''■'■  as  in  Salvia  horminum,  &c. 

3.  In  some  it  is  caducous,  falling  oil'  before  the 
Howers. 

4.  In  others  to  remain  ,  as  in  Tibia  europcea. 
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Coma  braeteata  is,  when  the  flower-stem  is  term* 
nated  with  a  number  of  very  large  bractea-,  resem 
bling   a  hush  of  hair. 

BRACTEATjE.  (From  Iractcn,  here  meaning  a 
corolla.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  Boerhaave's  method 
of  plants,  consisting  of  herbaceous  vegetables,  which 
have  petals,  and  trie  seeds  :  which  are  furnished  with 
a  single  lobe  or  cot)  'edor.. 

BBACTEATUS  (From  bractca,  a  floral  leaf.; 
Having  a  floral  leal  ;  as pcdunculus  brocteatus. 

BRACTEIFORMIS  Resembling  a  biactea  c> 
floral  leaf. 

Bradyve'psia.     (Frew  ftpaims,  slow,  and  zzctfui,  to 
estion. 

Bra'coat.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  plisan  of 
honey  and  water. 

BRAIN.     See  Cerebrum 

Brain,  little.     See  Cerebellum. 

BRAN.  Furfur.  The  husks  or  shells  of  wheat, 
which  remain  in  the  boiling  machine.  It  contains  a 
portion  of  the  farinaceous  matter,  and  is  said  to  have 
a  laxative  quality.  Decoctions  of  bran,  sweetened 
willi  sugar,  are  used  by  the  common  people,  and  some- 
times with  success,  against  coughs,  hoarseness.  &e. 

BRA'NCA.  {Branca,  the  Spanish  for  a  foot,  or 
branch.)  A  term  applied  to  some  herbs,  which  are 
supposed  to  resemble  a  particular  foot ;  as  branca 
letmis,  lion's  foot ;  branca  ursina,  b&ar's  foot. 

Branca  leonina.     See  .llchcmilla. 

Branca  LEONls.     See  .'ih  hi  nulla. 

Branca  ursina.     See  Acanthus  and  Heracleum 

Bra'nch.e.  (From  (int\ia,  to  make  moist.)  Branchi. 
Swelled  tonsils,  or  glandulous  tumours,  of  the  fauces, 
which  secrete  saliva. 

Bba'nchus.  (From /^ot%u),  to  moisten. i  A  deflusion 
Of  humours  from  the  fauces. 

131!  ANDY.  Spiritus  QaUieus.  A  colourless, 
slightly  opaque,  and  milky  fluid,  of  a  hot  and  pene- 
trating  taste,  and  a  strong  and  agreeable  smell,  od- 
tained  by  distilling  from  wine.  It  consists  of  wat  r, 
ardent  spirit,  and  a  small  portion  of  oil,  which  renders 
it  milky  at  first,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  colours  it 
yellow.  It  is  the  fluid  from  which  rectified  or  ardent 
spirit  is  obtained.  Its  peculiar  flavour  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  volatile  principles,  or  essential  oil,  which 
come  over  along  with  it  in  the  distillation,  and  like- 
wise, in  some  measure,  upon  the  management  of  the 
fire,  the  wood  of  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept.  &c.  It 
is  said,  that  our  rectifiers  imitate  the  flavour  of  brandy, 
by  adding  a  small  proportion  of  nitrous  a*her  to  the 
spirit  of  "malt,  or  molasses.  The  ulility  of  brandy  is 
very  considerable,  but,  from  its  pleasant  taste  and  exhi- 
larating property,  it  is  two  often  taken  to  excess.  It 
gives  energy  to  the  animal  functions;  it  is  a  powerful 
tonic,  cordial,  and  antispasmodic;  audits  utility  with 
camphire,  in  gangrenous  affections,  is  very  great. 

BRANKS.  The  name  in  Scotland  for  the  mumps 
Sec  Cynancht  parotide 

BRAN  KURSINE.     See  Acanthus 

Brasilia.     Brazilwood. 

Brasiliense  lignlm.  See  Hxmatoxylum  campe 
chin  nit  in. 

Br.vsiliensis  radix.  The  ipecacuanha  root  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Brash  m.  (From  Bpaotno,  to  boil.)  Malt,  or  ger- 
minated barley. 

Bra  ska.  (From  Bpaavto,  to  boil.)  The  unripe 
black  pepper.     Fermentation. 

Bra  8MOB.    The  same. 

111!  ASS.     .7v>-.     A  combination  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Brassade'i.la.  Brassatclla.  The  Ophioglossum, 
or  herb,  adder's  tongue. 

BRA'SSICA.  (Varro  says,  quasi  pr,csica ;  from 
proseca,  to  cut  off;  because  it  is  cut  from  the  stalk  for 
use  ;  or  from  xrvji-ta,  a  bed  in  a  garden  where  they  are 
cultivated,  or  Irom  Bpaow,  to  devour,  because  it  is 
eagerly  eaten  by  cattle.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  Tetradunamia; 
Order,  SMquosa.     Crambe.     Cabbage.     Colewort. 

Brassica  alba.     The  white  cabbage. 

Brassica  utANA.     .lagged  or  crimpled  colewort 

Brassica  canina.  Mercvrialis  sylvestrxs.  See 
Mcrcurialis  annua. 

Brassica  capitata.  Cabbage.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  cabbage,  all  of  which  are  generally  hard 
of  digestion,  producing  flatulencies,  and  afford  very  lit- 
tle nourishment.    These  inconveniences  are  not  eioe 
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those  whose  stomachs  are  strong  and  accus- 
tomed to  them.    Few  vegetables  run  into  d 

ion  so  quickly  as  cabbages ;  they  ought,  there- 
ays  to  be  used  immediately  aftercutting.  In 
Holland  and  Germany  there  is  a  method  of  \ 
them,  by  catting  them  into  pieces,  and  Bprinkling  salt 
and  some  aromatic  herbs  among  them;  this  mass  is 
oul  into  ;:  tub,  where  ii  «se,  and  left  to  fer- 

ment, when   it  is   called    soar  crtntt,  or  saarr  kraut. 
These,  and  all  pickles  of  cabbage,  are  considered  as 
wholesome  and  antiscorbutic,  from  the  vinegar   and 
iev  contain. 

Brassica  congyi.odes.     Turnip  cabbage. 

Buassk  a  cimana.     Red  colewort. 

Brassica  brcca.     Brassica  erucastrumu     F.ruca 
The  systemt  i    the  plant  which 

tflbrds  the  semen  erueffi.  Garden  rocket.  Unman 
rocket.  Rocket  senile.  Brassica— ■folHs  li/artis, 
tende hirsute  sHiquis  giabris,  of  Linnteus.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  and  of  the  wild  rocket,  have  an  acrid 
taste,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Italians  in  their  pickles,  &c. 
l'hey  are  said  to  he  good  aperients  and  antiscorbutics, 
but  are  esteemed  by  the  above-mentioned  people  for 
Aeir  supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities. 

Brassica  ervcastrcm.     See  Hrasslca  crura. 

Brassica  Florida.    The  cauliflower. 

Brassica  oonyucodes.     The  turnip  cabbage. 

Brassica  LAcirrrRRiA.  Brassica  lacuturris.  The 
Savoy  plant. 

Brassica  marina.     See  Conrolru' 

Brassica  sapi/s.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
plant  from  which  the  semen  napi  is  obtained.  Jftmus 
*is.  liunias.  Wild  navew,  or  rape.  The 
seeds  yield,  upon  expression,  a  large  quantity  of  oil 
called  rape  oil,  which  is  sometimes  ordered  in  stimu- 
lating liniments. 

Brassica  oleracea.  The  systematic  name  for 
the    brassica  capitaia  of  the    shops.      See   Brassica 

Brassica  rapa.  The  systematic  name  for  the  plant 
whose  root  is  called  turnip.    Rapum.    Ha;m 

lutcis.  The  turnip.  Turnips  are  accounted  a 
salubrious  food,  demulcent,  detergent,  somewhat  laxa- 
tive and  diuretic,  but  liable,  in  weak  stomachs.  lo  pro- 
duee  flatulencies,  and  prove  difficult  of  digestion.  The 
liquor  pressed  out  of  them,  after  boiling,  is  sometimes 
token  medicinally  in  coughs  and  disorde 
breast.  The  seeds  are  occasionally  taken  as  diuretics  ; 
they  have  no  smell,  but  a  mild  acrid  taste. 

Brassica  rcbra.  Red  cabbaie.  A  very  excellent 
test  both  for  acids  and  alkalies  in  which  it  is  superior 
to  litmus,  being  naturally  blue,  turning  green  with 
alkalies,  and  red  with  acids. 

Brassica  SAB.vfDA.     The  Savoy  plant. 

Brassica  sativa.     The  common  garden  cabbage. 

Brasside'llica  ars.  A  way  of  curing  wounds, 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus,  by  applying  the  herb  Brassi- 
della  to  them. 

Bra'thu     }Soadv.    An  old  name  for  savinc. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.    See  Camalpina  crista. 

['Brazil  wood  is  the  produce  of  the  Casalpiva 
crista,  growing  in  Brazil,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
Japan,  and  other  countries.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
heavy,  and  though  paie  when  recent,  it  acquires  a 
deep  red  colour  by  exposure.  Digested  in  water,  it 
affords  a  fine  red  infusion,  of  a  sweetish  flavour;  the 
residue,  which  appears  nearly  black,  imparts  much  of 
its  colour  to  alkaline  liquors.  With  alkohol  it  sives  a 
deep  red  tincture:  alkalies  and  soap  convert  its  red 
colour  to  a  fine  purple;  hence,  paper  tinged  with 
Brazil  wood  is  sometimes  used  as  a  test  for  alkalies  ; 
acids  render  it  yellow:  alum  produces  a  fine  crimson 
lake,  with  infusion  of  Brazil  wood:  muriate  of  tin 
forms  with  it  a  crimson  precipitate,  bordering  on  pur- 
ple :  the  salts  of  iron  give  a  dingy  purple  colour.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  destroys  the  colour  of  infusion  of 
Brazil  wood,  but  it  reappears  on  expelling  the  gas." — 
See  Webster's  Man.  of  Chcm.     A.] 

BREAD.  Panis.  "Farinaceous  vegetables  are 
converted  into  meal  by  trituration,  or  grinding  in  a 
mill:  and  when  the  husk  or  bran  has  been  separated 
by  sifting  or  bolting,  the  powder  is  called  flour.  This 
is  co  nposed  of  a  small  quantity  of  mucilaginous  sac- 
charine matter,  soluble  in  cold  water ;  much  starch, 
which  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  combines 
With  that  fluid  by  heat ;  and  an  adhesive  gray  snb- 
Jtance  insoluble  in  water,  alkohol,  oil,  or  aether,  and 
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resembling  an  animal  substance  in  many  of  its  pr.v 
pert  ios. 

When  flour  is  I  ,  it  lornifi 

a  tough  paste,  containing  these  principles  very  link: 

altered,  and  not  easilj  digested  by  the  stomach.    Tire 

a  considerable  change  in  the 

gluten,  and  probably  in  the  starch,  rendering  thecom- 

Hence  the  firsi  approach)  s   towards  tho  no 

bread  consisted  in  parching  th  lor  iiiimi 

diate  use  as  food, or  previous  in  iis  trituration  into 

meal ;   <n  else  in  baking    the  flour 

bread,  01  boiling  it  into  massi 

ofall  which  we  have  sufficient  indications  in  the  histo 

ties  of  the  earlier  nations,  as  well  :!s  in  the  vai 

i ices  of  the  moderns.    It  appears  likewisi    from  the 

Scriptures,  thai  the  practice  of  making  leavei 

is  of  very  considerable  antiquity;  bui  the  additions  of 

vest,   or  the  \  inous  ferment,  now  & 

seems  to  be  of  modem  (late. 

Unleavened  bread  in  the  form  of  sn    I 
cuit,  is  made  lot  the  use  of  shipping  in  large  qu an ti 

nosi  of  the  bread  used  on  shore  i 
undergo,  previous  to  baking,  a  kindol  fen 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  le  - 
mentation  of  saccharine  sul> 

and  modified  by  so  many  circumstances,  as  to  rendei 
ii  not  a  little  difficult  to  speak  with  certaint; 

When  dough  or  paste  is  left  to  undergo  i 

neons  decomposition   in   an  open   vessel,  the   various 

parts  of  the  mass  are  differently  affected,  according  to 

the   humidity,  the   thickness  or  thinness  ol 

the  vicinity  or  remoteness  of  lire,  and  other  circuit! 

stances  less  easily  investigated.     Tin 

is  disposed  to  become  converted  into  alkohol,  the  m  :- 

cilage  has  a  tendency  to  become  sour  and 

while  the  <_iuten  in  ail  probability  verges  towards  the 

putrid  state.    An  entire  change  in  the  chemical  attrac 

tions  of  the  several  component  parts  must 

place  in  a  progressive  manner,  not  altogether  the  same 

in  the  internal   and  more  humid  parts  as  in  i. 

nal  parts,  which  not  only  become  dry  by  simpli 

ration,  but  are  acted   upon  by  the   surrounding  air 

The  outside  may  therefore  become  mould*  0 

while  the  inner  part  may  be  only  advanced  to  an  mid 

state.    Occasional  admixture  of  the  mas-;   i 

course  not  only  produce  some  change  in  the  rapidity  of 

this  alteration,  but   likewise  reader  it  more   uniform 

throughout  the  whole.    The  effect  of  this  commencing 

fermentation  is   found  to  be,  that  The  mass  is  rendered 

more  digestible  and  light;  by  which  last  expression  i' 

is  understood,  that  it  is  rendered  much  more  porous  by 

the  disengagement  of  elastic   fluid,  that  sepa 

parts  from  each  other,  and  greatly  im 

The  operation  of  baking  puts  a  stop  to  this  process, 

by  evaporating  great  part  of  the  moisture  which  is 

requisite  to  favour  the  chemical   attraction,  and  pro 

bably  also  by  still  farther  changing  the  nature  of  !!••• 

component  parts.     It  is  then  bread. 

Bread  made  according  to  the  preceding  method  will 
not  possess  the  uniformity  which  is  requisite,  I 

some  parrs  may  be  mouldy,  while  others  are  not  y<  t 
sufficiently  changed  from  the  state  of  dough.     The 
same  means  are  used  in  this  case  as  have  be 
effectual  in  promoting  the  uniform  fermentation  of 
large  masses.     This  consists  in  the  use  of  a  I 
ferment,  which   is  a  small   portion  of  some   matter  of 
the  same  kind,  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
fermentation.    After  the  leaven  has  been  well  incoi 
porated  by  kneading  into  fresh  dough,  it  not  only  briiu-t. 
on  the  fermentation  with  greater  speed,  bul  i 
to  take  place  in  the  whole  of  the  mass  at  tin   same 
time ;  and  as  soon  as  the  douirh  has  by  this  mi 
quired  a  due  increase  of  bulk  from  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  endeavours  to  escape,  it  is  judged  to  be  sufii 
ciently  fermented,  and  ready  for  the  oven. 

The  fermentation  by  means  of  leaven  or  sour  dougi, 
is  thought  to  be  of  the  acetous  kind,  bi 
neiallv  so  managed,  that  the  bread  has  a  sour  flavour 
and  taste.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  acidiy 
proceeds  from  true  vinegar.  Bread  raised  by  leaven 
is  usually  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  no: 
very  accurately  cleared  ot'the  bran.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  rye-bread;  and  the  mixture  of  thesi 
two  kinds  of  L'rai'n  is  called  bread-corn,  or  mesMn,  u, 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  it  is  raised  on  o«o 
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-,  i.ic  samn  (jiece  of  ground,  and  passes  through  all 
The  processes  of  reaping,  threshii.g,  grinding,  &c.  in 
this  mixed  state. 

Ysst  or  barm  is  used  as  the  ferment  for  the  finer 
kinds  of  bread.  This  is  the  mucilaginous  froth  which 
rises  to  the  surface  of  beer  in  its  first  stage  of  ferment- 
ation. When  it  is  mixed  with  dough,  it  produces  a 
much  more  speedy  and  effectual  fermentation  than 
that  obtained  by  leaven,  and  the  bread  is  accordingly 
much  lighter,  and  scarcely  ever  sour.  The  fermenta- 
ton  by  yest  seems  to  be  almost  certainly  of  the  vinous 
si  spirituous  kind. 

Bread  is  much  more  uniformly  tniscible  with  writer 
thou  dough;  and  on  this  circumstance  its  good  quali- 
ties most  probably  do  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

A  very  great  number  of  processes  are  used  by  cooks, 

mfectioners,  and  others,  to  make  cakes,  puddings, 
and  other  kinds  of  bread,  in  which  different  qualities 
Are  required.  Some  cakes  are  rendered  brittle,  or  as 
l  r.  is  called  short,  by  an  admixture  of  sugar  or  of  starch. 
Another  kind  of  brittleness  is  given  by  the  addition  of 
butter  or  fat.  While  of  egg,  gum-water,  isinglass, 
and  other  adhesive  substances,  are  used,  when  it  is 
intended  that  the  effect  of  fermentation  shall  expand 
the  dough  into  an  exceedingly  porous  mass.  Dr.  Per- 
'val  has  recommended  the  addition  of  salep,  or  the 
nutritious  powder  of  the  orchis  root.  He  says,  that 
.:n  ounce  of  salep,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
mixed  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  yest, 
"•jid  eighty  grains  of  salt,  produced  a  remarkably  good 
loaf,  weighing  three  pounds  two  ounces;  while  a  loaf 
made  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other  ingredients, 
without  the  salep,  weighed  but  two  pounds  and  twelve 
ounces.     If  the  salep  be  in   too  large  quantity,  how- 

•  er,  its  peculiar  taste  will  be  distinguishable  in  the 
bread.  The  farina  of  potatoes,  likewise,  mixed  with 
wheaten  flour,  makes  very  good  bread.  The  reflecting 
>  lemist  will  receive  considerable  information  on  this 

•  ibject  from  an  attentive  inspection  of  the  receipts  to 
be  met  with  in  treatises  of  cooking  and  confectionary. 

Mr.  Accum,  in  his  late  Treatise  on  Culinary  Poisons, 
states,  that  the  inferior  kind  of  flour  which  the  Lon- 
don bakers  generally  use  for  making  loaves,  requires 
the  addition  of  alum  to  give  them  the  white  appear- 
Mce  of  bread  made  from  fine  flour.  '  The  baker's 
rlour  is  very  often  made  of  the  worst  kinds  of  damaged 
i  reign  wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains  mixed  with 
them  in  grinding  the  wheat  into  flour.  In  this  capital, 
no  fewer  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  wheaten  flour  are 
brought  into  the  market.  They  are  called  fine  flour, 
seconds,  middlings,  fine  middlings,  coarse  middlings, 
and  twenty-penny  flour.  Common  garden  beans  and 
pease  are  also  frequently  ground  up  among  the  Lon- 
don  bread  flour. 

'  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that  can  be  employed 
with  effect  to  produce  a  white,  light,  and  porous  bread 
from  an  inferior  kind  of  flour,  I  have  my  own  baker's 
authority  to  state,  is  from  three  to  four  ounces  to  a 
sack  of  flour  weighing  240  pounds.' 

'The   following  account  of  making  a  sack  of  five 
bushels  of  flour  into  bread,  is  taken  from  Dr.  P.  Mark- 
ham's  Considerations  on  the  Ingredients  used  in  the 
Adulteration  of  Flour  and  Bread,  p.  21. 
Five  bushels  flour, 
Sight  ounces  of  alum, 
Four  lbs.  salt, 

Haifa  gallon  of  yest,  mixed  with  about 
Three  gallons  of  water. 
•  Another  substance  employed  by  fraudulent  bakeis 
fq  subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  With  this  salt  they 
realize  the  important  consideration  of  producing  light 
and  porous  bread  from  spoiled,  or  what  is  technically 
called  sour  .flour.  Tnis  salt,  which  becomes  wholly 
converted  into  a  gaseous  substance  during  the  ope- 
ration of  baking,  causes  the  dough  to  swell  up  into 
-vr-bubbles,  which  carry  before  them  the  stiff'  dough, 
and  thus  it  renders  the  dough  porous;  the  salt  itself 
is  at  the  same  time  totally  volatilised  during  the  ope- 
ration of  baking.'— '  Potatoes  are  likewise  largely, 
and,  perhaps,  constantly  used  by  fraudulent  bakers, 
as  a  cheap  ingredient  to  enhance  their  profit.' — '  There 
are  instances  of  convictions  on  record,  of  bakers  hav- 
ing used  gypsum,  chalk,  and  pipe-clay,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bread.' 

Mr.  E.  Davy,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  at  the  Cork  Insti- 
tution, has    made    experiments,  showing    that   from 
'VJnty  to  forty  grains  of  common  carbonate  of  mas- 
iSO 
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nesia  well  mixed  with  a  pound  or  the  worst  new  re- 
conds  flour,  materially  improved  the  quality  of  the 
biead  baked  with  it.  _ 

The  habitual  and  daily  introduction  Oi  a  portion  of 
alum  into  the  human  stomach,  however  small,  mus! 
be  prejudicial  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  persons  of  a  bilious  and  costive  habit. 
And,  besides,  as  the  best  sweet  flour  never  stands  in 
need' of  alum,  the  presence  of  this  salt  indicates  an  in- 
ferior and  highly  acescent  food;  which  cannot  fail  to 
aggravate  dyspepsia,  and  which  may  generate  a  cal 
culous  diathesis  in  the  urinary  oigans.  Eveiy  precau- 
tion of  science  and  law  ought,  therefore,  to  be  em 
ployed  to  detect  and  stop  such  deleterious  adulterations 
Bread  may  be  analyzed  for  alum  by  crumbling  it 
down  when  somewhat  stale  fn  distilled  water,  squeez 
ing  the  pasty  mass  through  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  then 
passing  the  liquid  through  a  paper  filter.  A  limpid 
infusion  will  thus  be  obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cu-e  it  clear  if  we  use  new  bread  or  hot  water.  A  di- 
lute solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  dropped  into  the  fil- 
tered infusion,  will  indicate  by  a  white  cloud,  more  or 
less  heavy,  the  presence  and  quantity  of  alum.  I  find 
that  genuine  bread  gives  no  precipitate  oy  this  treat- 
ment. The  earthy  adulterations  aie  easily  discovered 
by  incinerating  the  bread  at  a  red  heat  in  a  shallow 
earthen  vessel,  and  treating  the  residuary  ashes  with 
a  little  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  earths  themselves 
will  then  remain, characterized  by  their  whiteness  and 
insolubility. 

The  latest  chemical  treatise  on  the  art  of  making 
bread,  except  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Accum  in  liii 
work  on  the  Adulterations  of  Food,  is  the  article 
Baking,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica. 

Under  Process  of  Baking,  we  have  the  following 
statement:  '  An  ounce  o!  alum  is  then  dissolved  over 
the  fire  in  a  tin  pot,  and  the  solution  poured  into  a 
large  tub,  called  by  the  bakers  the  seasoning-tub.  Four 
pounds  and  a  half  of  salt  are  likewise  put  into  the 
tub,  and  a  pailful  of  hot  water.'  JS'ote  on  this  pas- 
sage.— '  In  London,  where  the  goodness  of  bread  is 
estimated  entirely  by  its  whiteness,  it  is  usual  with 
those  bakers  who  employ  flour  of  an  inferior  quality 
to  add  as  much  alum  as  common  salt  to  the  dough 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  salt  added  is  dimi- 
nished one-half,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  by  ar. 
equal  weight  of  alum.  This  improves  the  look  of  the. 
bread  very  much,  rendering  it  much  whiter  and 
firmer.'" — Ore's  Clicm.  Diet. 

BREAD-FRUIT.  The  tree  which  affords  this, 
crows  in  all  the  Ladrone  islands  in  the  Smith  sea,  in 
Otaheite,  and  now  in  the  West  Indies.  The  bread- 
fruit grows  upon  a  tree  the  size  of  a  middling  oak.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  the  sur 
face  is  reticulated,  not  much  unlike  the  surface  of  a 
truffle.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  and  has  a  core 
about  the  size  of  a  small  knife.  The  eatable  part  is 
between  th  •  skin  and  the  core:  it  is  as  white  as 
snow,  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new  bread. 
It  must  be  toasted  before  it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided 
into  three  or  four  parts.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a 
slight  sweetness,  nearly  like  that  of  wheaten  bread 
and  artichoke  together.  This  fruit  is  the  constant 
food  of  the  inhabitants  all  the  year,  it  being  in  season 
eight  months. 

Bread-nut.     See  Bresimvn  alicastrum. 

BREAST.  Momma.  The  two  globular  projec- 
tions, composed  of  common  integuments,  adipose  sub- 
stance, and  lacteal  glands  and  vessels,  and  adhering 
to  the  anterior  and  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax  of 
females.  On  the  middle  of  each  breast  is  a  projecting 
portion,  termed  the  papilla,  or  nipple,  in  which  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  terminate,  and  around 
which  is  a  coloured  orb,  or  disc,  called  the  areola 
The  use  of  the  breasts  is  to  suckle  new-born  infants. 

BRRAST-BONE.     See  Sternum. 

BRECCIA.  An  Italian  term,  frequently  used  bi> 
our  mineralogical  writers  to  denote  such  compound 
stones  as  are  composed  of  agglutinated  fragments  of 
considerable  size.  When  the"  agglutinated"  parts  arc 
rounded,  the  stone  is  called  pudding-stone.  Breccias 
are  denominated  arcording  to  the  nature  of  their  com 
ponent  parts.  Thus  wc  have  calcareous  breccias,  in 
maibles;  and  siliceous  breccias,  which  are  still  mcia 
minutely  classed,  according  to  their  varieties. 

BREGMA.     (From  6p£xa>,  to  moisten ;  formerly  sc 
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culled,  because,  in  infants,  and  sometimes  even  in 
adults,  they  arc  tender  and  moist.)  An  old  name  for 
tlie  parietal  bones. 

BREVIS.  Short.  Applied  to  distinguish  parts  dif- 
fering only  in  length,  and  to  some  parts,  the  termina- 
tion of  which  is  not  far  from  their  origin;  as  brevia 
vasa,  the  branches  of  the  splenic  vein. 

Brlynia.  (An  American  plant  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Brennius.)     A  species  of  capparis. 

BRIAR.    See  Rosa. 

Bri'citmum.  A  name  which  the  Gauls  gave  to  the 
herb  artemisia. 

BRIMSTONE.     See  Sulphur. 

BRISTLE.    See  Seta. 

BRISTOL  HOT-WELL.  Bristolimsis  aqua.  A 
pure,  thermal  or  warm,  slightly  acidulated,  mineral 
spring,  situated  about  a  mile  below  Bristol.  The  Irish 
water  is  inodorous,  perfectly  limpid  and  sparkling,  and 
sends  forth  numerous  air-bubbles  when  poured  into  a 
glass.  It.  is  very  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  without 
having  any  very  decided  taste,  at  least  none  that  can 
be  distinguished  by  a  common  observer,  its  specific 
gravity  is  only  1.00077,  which  approaches  so  near  to 
that  of  distilled  water,  that  this  circumstance  alone 
would  show  that  it  contained  but  a  very  small  admix- 
ture of  foreign  ingredients.  The  temperature  of  these 
waters,  taking  the  average  of  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servations:, may  be  reckoned  at  74  deg. ;  and  this  does 
not  very  sensibly  vary  during  winter  or  summer. 
Bristol  water  contains  both  solid  and  gaseous  matter, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  two  requires  to  be 
attended  to,  as  it  is  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity 
of  solid  matter  that  ii  deserves  the  character  of  a  \  ei  y 
fine  natural  spring;  and  to  an  excess  in  gaseous  con- 
tents that  it  seems  to  be  principally  indebted  for  its 
medical  properties,  whatever  they  may  be,  independent 
of  those  of  mere  water,  with  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. From  the  different  investigations  of  chemists,  it 
appears  that  the  principal  component  parts  of  the  Hot- 
Well  water  are,  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  fixed  air,  and  a  certain  portion  of  magnesia  and 
lime,  in  various  combinations,  with  the  muriatic, 
vitriolic,  and  carbonic  acids.  The  general  inference 
is,  that  it  is  considerably  pure  for  a  natural  fountain, 
as  it  contains  no  other  solid  matter  than  is  found  in 
almost  all  common  spring  water,  and  in  less  quantity. 

On  account  of  these  ingredients,  especially  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  Hot- Well  water  is  efficacious  in 
promoting  salutary  discharges,  in  green-sickness,  as 
well  as  in  the  blind  haemorrhoids.  It  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  in  obstructions,  and  weakness  of  the 
bowels,  arising  from  habitual  cosiiveness;  and,  from 
the  purity  of  its  aqueous  part,  it  has  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  a  specific  in  diabetes,  rendering  the  urinary 
organs  more  fitted  to  receive  benefit  from  thos-j  medi- 
cines whicli  are  generally  prescribed,  and  sometimes 
successful 

But  the  high  reputation  which  this  spring  has  ac- 
quired,is  chiefly  in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
From  the  number  of  unsuccessful  cases  among  those 
who  frequent  this  place,  many  have  denied  any  pecu- 
liar efficacy  in  this  spring,  superior  to  that  of  common 
water.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  much  may  be 
owing  to  the  favourable  situation  and  mild,  temperate 
climate  which  Bristol  enjoys  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Hot- Well  water,  though  by  no  means  a  cure 
for  consumption,  alleviates  some  of  the  most  harassing 
symptoms  of  this  formidable  disease.  It  is  particu- 
larly efficacious  in  moderating  the  thirst,  the  dry,  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  partial  night  sweats, 
and  the  symptoms  that  are  peculiarly  hectical;  and 
thus,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  it  may  materially 
contribute  to  a  complete  re-establishment  of  health  ; 
and  even  in  the  latter  periods,  "mitigate  the  disease 
when  the  cure  is  doubtful,  if  not  hopeless. 

The  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  when  drunk 
warm  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  are  a  gentle  glow  of 
the  stomach,  succeeded  sometimes  by  a  slight  and  tran- 
sient degree  of  headach  and  giddiness.  By  a  con- 
tinued use,  in  most  cases  it  is  diuretic,  keeps  the  skin 
moist  and  perspirable,  and  improves  the  appetite  and 
'lealth.  Its  effects  on  the  bowels  are  variable.  On  the 
whole,  a  tendency  to  costiveness  seems  to  be  the  more 
general  consequence  of  a  long  course  of  this  medicinal  I 
spring,  and  therefore  the  use  of  a  mild  aperient  is  re-  ' 
quisite.  These  effects,  however,  are  applicable  only 
to  invalids:  for  healthy  persons  who  taste  the  water  at 
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the  fountain,  seldom  discover  any  thing  in  it  kut  a 
degree  of  warmth,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
common  element. 

The  sea>on  lor  the  [lot-Well  is  generally  from  the 

middle  of  May  to  October;  but  as  the  medicinal  pro 

I  he  watei  continue  the  same  throughout  the 

year,  the  summer   months   are   preferred  merely  on 

account  of  the  concomitant  benefits  of  air  and  exercise. 

it  should  be  mentioned,  that  another  sprini 
resembling    the    Hot-Well,  lias    been  discovered   at 

Chiton-  whicli  is  situated  on  the  summil  of  til  same 
lull,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  Hot-Well  s-'ni 
The  water  of  Sion-Spring,  as  it  is  called,  isoneoi  two 

Ider  than  the  Hot-  Weil;  bui  iuothe 
it  sufficiently  resembles  it  to  lie  employi  d  for  all  siinilai 
purposes. 

liRlTANNICA    IIERBA.       B<  e 

anil  Arctium  lappa. 

BR1TA  NN1CUS.  British.  Applied  to  plants  whicli 
glow  in  Ibis  country,  and  to  some  reil 

BRITISH  GUM.  When  starch  isexposedtoa  tem- 
perature between  600°  and  700°  it  swells,  and  exhales 
a  peculiar  smell;  it  becomes  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
in  that  state  is  employed  by  calico  |  renters,  ll  is  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  and  does  not  form  a  blue  compound 
with  iodine.  Vauquelin  found  it  to  differ  from  gum  m 
affording  oxalic  instead  of  mucous  acid,  when  tn  and 
with  nitric  acid. — Brandt's  .Manuel,  hi.  ."1. 

British  Oil.  A  variety  of  the  black  species  of  pe- 
troleum, to  which  this  name  has  been  given  as  an 
empirical  remedy. 

BROCATELLO.  A  calcareous  stone  or  marble, 
composed  of  fragments  of  four  colours,  white,  gray, 
yellow,  and  red. 

BRO'CCOLI.  Brassica  Italica.  As  an  article  of 
diet,  this  may  be  considered  as  more  delicious  than 
cauliflower  and  cabbage.  Sound  stomachs  digest 
broccoli  without  any  inconvenience  ;  but  in  dyspeptic 
stomachs,  even  when  combined  with  pepper,  &.C.  it 
always  produces  flatulency,  ami  nauseous  eructations. 
Brochos.  (Bpovos,  a  snare.)  A  bandage. 
Bno'OHTHUS.  '  (From  jincx'<><  to  pour.)  The  throat; 
also  a  small  kind  of  drinking-vessel. 

Bro'ciius.  BpoKoc.  One  with  a  prominent  app  r 
lip,  or  one  with  a  full  mouth  and  prominent  teeth. 

BROCKLESBY,  Richard,  was  born  in  So 
shire,  though  of  an  Irish  family,  in  1722.  Aftei 
ing  at  Edinburgh,  he  graduated  at  Ley  den;  then  set- 
tled in  London,  but  did  not  advance  very  rapidly  in 
practice.  About  1757,  he  was  appointed  phj 
the  army  in  Germany,  and  on  his  return  after  six 
years,  published  the  result  of  his  experience,  in  a  work- 
entitled  "Economical  and  Medical  Observations." 
His  success  now  became  more  decided,  and  being  pru- 
dent in  his  affairs,  and  without  a  family,  he  realized 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  proved  himself  however 
sufficiently  liberal  by  presenting  1000/.  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow  ;  and  by  offer- 
ing an  annuity  of  100t.  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  enable  him 
to  travel,  which  was  not  however  accepted.  He  was 
author  of  several  oilier  works,  and  died  in  17SJ7. 

Bro'dium.  A  term  in  pharmacy,  signifying  the 
same  withjusculum,  broth,  or  the  liquor  in  which  any 
thing  is  boiled.  Thus,  we  sometimes  read  of  brodium 
salts,  or  a  decoction  of  salt. 

BRO'MA.     (From  Bpuaxa,  to  eat.)     Food  of  any 

kind  that  is  masticated,  and  not  drank. 

Broma-tiif.on.  ( From  jJouicku),  to  eat.)  Mushrooms. 

BROMATOLOGY.     (Bromatologia;  from  jipwpa. 

food,  and  Aoyaj,  a  discourse.)     A  discourse  or  treatise 

on  food. 

BROME'LIA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Olaus 
Bromel,  a  Swede,  author  of  Lupologia,  &c.  in  1687.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Glass,  Hcxandria. 
Older,  Monogynia. 

Bromelia  ananas.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  pine-apple,  Bromelia  :—J oliis 
eiliato  spiuosis,  mucronalis,  npica  comosaot Linnaeus 
It  is  used  principally  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  and  is 
also  given  with  advantage  as  a  refrigerant  in  fevers. 

Bkom  kua  karatas.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  we  obtain  the  fruit  called  penguin, 
which  is  given  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  to  cool  and 
quench  thirst  in  fevers,  dysenteries,  &c.  It  grows  in  a 
cluster,  there  beinu  several  of  the  size  ol  one's  finger  to- 
gether. Each  portion  is  clothed  with  husk  containing  a 
white  nulpv  substance,  which  is  the  eatable  part ;  and  if 
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It  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  its  flavour  resembles  that  of  the 
nine-apple     The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  very  austere, 
and  is  made  use  of  to  acidulate  punch.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  West  Indies  make  a  wine  of  the 
which  is  very  intoxicating,  and  has  a  good  flavour. 

BROMFIELD,  William,  was  horn  in  London, 
1712;  and  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a  sur- 
geon! At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  lie  began  to  give 
anatomical  lectures,  which  were  very  well  attended. 
About  three  vears  after,  in  conjunction  witli  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Madan,  lie  formed  the  plan  of  the  Lock  Hospital; 
and  so  ably  enforced  the  advantages  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, that  a  sufficient  fund  was  raised  for  erecting  the 
present  building;  and  it  has  been  since  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributions.  He  was  appointed  surgeon, 
and  held  that  office  for  many  years:  he  was  also  sur- 
geon to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  to  Her 
household.  He  wrote  many  works;  the  most  con- 
siderable was  entitled  "Chirurgical  Cases  and  Ob- 
servations," in  1773,  but  reckoned  not  to  answer  Hie 
expectations  entertained  of  him.  He  attained  his 
eightieth  year.  ,.      .. 

[BROMINE.  In  182G.M.  Balardof  Montpelier  dis- 
in  sea-water  a  new  substance,  to  which  he 
m  .  e  the  name  viuride ;  but  it  has  since  been  changed 
to  bromine,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  ficunoc 
fgraveolentia)  signifying  a  strong  or  rank  od 
"Bromine  exists  in  sea-water  in  the  lorm  ot  hydro- 
bromic  acid.  It  is  present,  however,  in  very  small 
quantity  and  even  the  uncrystallizable  residue  called 
bittern,  left  after  the  muriate  of  soda  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  sea-water  by  evaporation,  contains  but  little 
of  if.  On  adding  chlorine  to  this  liquid,  an  orange 
yellow  tint  appeals;  and  on  heating  the  solution  to  the 
point,  the  red  vapours  of  bromine  arc  expelled, 
which  may  be  condensed  by  a  freezing  mixturi 

process  is  to  transmit  a  current  of  chlorine  gas 
through  the  bittern,  and  then  to  agitate  a  portion  of 
with  the  liquid.    Thesether  dissolves  the  whole 
of  the   bromine,  from  which  it  receives  a  beautiful 
hyacinth  red  tint,  and  on  standing,  rises  to  the  surface. 
When  the  ethereal  solution  is  agitated  with  caustic  j 
potassa,  its  colour  entirely  disappears,  and  on  evapo- 
ration, cubic  crystals  of  the  hydro-bromate  of  potassa 
are  deposited.     On  mixing  these  crystals,  reduced  to 
;  owder,with  pure  peroxide  of  manganese,  ami  adding 
huric  acid  diluted  with  its  volume  of  water,  the 
bromine  is  disengaged  in  a  gaseous  state.     A  small 
iver,  nearly  tilled  with  water,  is  attached 

beak  of  which  and  the  receiver  are  kept 
cool  by  a  frigorific  mixture.  The  bromine  condenses 
in  Hie' beak,  runs  into  the  receiver,  and  falls  to  the 

B u  on  account  of  its  great  specific  gravity.     It  is 

itly  soluble,  but  the  water  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
soon  becomes  saturated.  The  water  is  decanted,  and 
the  remainder  distilled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  by 
which  the  bromine  is  obtained  in  a  liquid  state. 

M.  Balard  has  also  detected  bromine  in  marine 
plants  which  grow  on  the  shores  of  the  Medio  n 
and  has  procured  it  from  the  ashes  of  the  sea  weeds 
that  furnish  iodine.  He  has  likewise  found  it  in  the 
Of  some  animals,  especially  in  those  o!  the  jan- 
thina  violacea,  one  of  the  testaceous  mollusca. 

Bromine  at  common  temperature  is  a  liquid,  the 
colour  of  which  is  blackish  red,  when  viewed  in  mass 
and  by  reflected  .light,  but  appears  hyacinth  red  when 
a  thin' stratum  is  interposed  between  the  light  and  the 
ver.  Its  odour,  which  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  chlorine,  is  very  disagreeable  ;  and  its  taste  power- 
ful It  acts  with  energy  on  organic  matters,  such  as 
wood  or  cork,  ai  1  corrodes  the  animal  texture;  bill 

if  applied  to  the  skin  for  a  short  time  only,  it  commu- 
nicates a  yellow  stain  less  intense  than  thai  from 
iodine,  and  which  soon  disappears.  It  is  highly  de- 
structive to  animals:  one  drop  oi  it  placed  on  the  beak 
ofabird  proves  total.— Webster's  Man.  oj  Chem.    A.] 

(Ili-oMic  A.eiD.  Bromine  unites  with  OJ 
forma  Bromic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  sepa- 
rate state  bv  decomposing  a  dilute  solution  of  the  Ino- 
rnate of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  analy- 
sis of  the  bromate  of  potassa,  it  appears  to  consist  ot 
1  atom  of  bromine  -f-5  atoms  oxygen. 

The  bromates  arc  analogous  to  the  chlorates  and 
ioJates.  Thus  the  bromate  of  potassa  Is  converted 
by  heat  into  the  broinuret  of  potassium,  with  disen- 
gagement ol  m,  deflagrates  when  thrown 
on  burning  coais,  and  forms  with  sulphur  a  mixture 
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which  detonates  by  percussion. 


The  acid  of  the  on* 
,s  decompowd  by  hydro-bromic  and  muriatic 

"'tis  -Wcbst.  Man.  of  Chem.     A.] 

Wmion.    (From  floods,  the  oat.      The  nameof 
a  p^ter"  made  with  oaten  flour,  mentioned  by  Pauhu 

TjkPmUS.     (From  ftwjia,  food.)     The  name  of  a 
irenus  Of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.     Class,  Jn 
Indria;  Order,  Digymti.    Brome-grass 
Bromi's  stkrihs.     (Frcm /JpuHHcui,  to  cat.)     xnf 


wild  oat. 
BRO'NCIIIA 


[Bronchia,  orum.  neut.  plur.;  froir 
rtooyvoc,  the  throat.)     See  Trachea. 

BRONCHIAL.       ( Bronchi a  lis  ;     from    bronchia 
Appertaining  to  the  windpipe,  or  bronchia;  as  bron 
chial  gland,  artery,  &c. 
BRONCHIA'LIS.     See  bronchial. 
Bronchiales    arteri.k.       Bronchial    arteries   - 
Branches  of  the  aorta  given  off  in  the  chest 

Bronchiales     glandul.k.       Bronchial     glands    - 
Large  blackish  glands,  situated  about  the  bronchia 

and  trachea.  ■  .  . 

BRONCHOCELE.  (From  fiooyxos,  t.ie  windpipe, 
and  KiiXn,  a  tumour.)  botium;  Hernia  avlturu; 
(luttur  tumidum;  Trachclopkyma ;  Gtsswn;  J.ie- 
chebronchoe ;  Chmrrona;  Hernia  bronchiaUs ;  Tra- 
.  Derbyshire  neck.  This  disease  is  marked 
by  a  tumour  on  the  lore-part  of  the  neck,  and  seated 
between  the  trachea  and  skin.  In  general,  it  has  been 
supposed  principally  to  occupy  the  thyroid  gland.  YV  e 
are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a  very  common  dis- 
order in  Derbyshire  :  but  its  occurrence  is  by  no  means 
frequent  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  Ire'and. 
Anion"-  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and  other  moun- 
tainous countries  bordering  thereon,  it  is  a  disease  very 
often  met  with,  and  is  there  known  by  the  name  ot 
"oitre.  The  cause  which  gives  rise  to  it.  is  by  no 
means  certain,  and  the  observations  of  different  writers 
are  of  very  little  practical  utility.  Dr.  Saunders  con 
troverts  the  general  idea  of  the  bronchocele  being  pro- 
duced bv  the  use  of  snow  water.  The  swelling  is  at 
first  without  pam,  or  anv  evident  fluctuation;  when 
the  disease  is  of  Ions  Standing,  and  the  swelling  con- 
siderable, we  find  it  in  general  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  effect  a  cure  bv  medicine,  or  any  external  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  niic'ht  be  unsafe  to  attempt  its  removal 
with  a  knife, on  account  of  the  enlarged  str.to  cf  its 
arteries,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  carotids;  but  >n  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  by  the  aid  ot  nwdi  .ine,  a 
cure  may  be  effected. 

Although  some  relief  has  been  obtained  at  times,  and 
the  disease  probably  somewhat  retarded  by  external 
applications,  such  as  blisters,  diseutient  embrocations, 
and  saponaceous  and  mercurial  plasters,  still  a  com- 
plete cm  e  has  seldom  been  effected  without  an  in-;r- 
nal  use  of  medicine  ;  and  that  which  has  always  proved 
the  most  efficacious,  is  burnt  sponge.  The  form  under 
which  this  is  most  usually  exhibited,  is  that  of  a  lo- 
zenge. K.spongi.T  ustffi  1  ss.  mucilag.  Arab  j,am.  q. 
s.  fiat  trochiscus.  When  the  tumour  appears  about 
Of  puberty,  and  before  its  structure  has  been 
too  morbidly  deranged,  a  pill  consisting  of  a  grain  or 
two  of  calomel,  must  be  given  for  three  successive 
nights;  and.  on  the  fourth  morning,  a  saline  puree. 
Every  night  afterward,  for  three  weeks,  one  of  the 
troches  should,  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  be  pat  un- 
tongue,  suffered  to  dissolve  gradually,  and  the 
solution  swallowed.  The  disgust  at  first  arising  from 
this  remedy  soon  wears  off.  The  pills  and  the  purge 
are  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  the 
troches  had  recourse  to  as  before  ;  and  fnis  plan  is  to 
be  pursued  till  the  tumour  is  entirely  dispersed.  Some 
recommend  the  burnt  sponge  to  be  administered  in 
lamer  doses.  Sulphuretted  potassa  dissolved  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  '.10  grains  to  a  quart  daily,  is  a 
remedy  which  has  been  employed  by  Dr  Kichter  with 
success,  in  some  cases,  where  calcined  sponge  failed. 
idea  siibcarbonas  being  the  basis  of  burnt  sponge, 
is  now  frequently  employed  instead  of  it,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  a  more  active  medicine. 

[Bronchocele  is  said  to  have  been  cured  by  iodine 
for  which  see  that  article.     A.] 

BRONCHOS.  (Bpoyxos,  the  windpipe.)  A  ca- 
tarrh :  a  suppression  of  the  voice  from  a  catarrh. 

BfcONCHOTOMY.  (bronchotomia  ;  from  0poy 
Yo?,  the  Windpipe,  and  rc/ivoi,  to  cut.)  Tracheotomy  ; 
Laryngotomy.      This  is  an  operation  in  which  ap 
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opening  is  made  into  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  passage  for  the  air  into  and 
out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease  prevents  the  pa- 
tient from  breathing  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
or  of  i  xtracting  foreign  bodies,  which  have  accident- 
ally fallen  into  the  irachea  ;  or,  lastly,  in  eider  to  be 
able  to  inflate  the  lungs,  in  cases  of  sudden  suffoca- 
tion, drowning,  &c.  Its  nracticableness,  and  little 
danger,  are  founded  on  the  facility  with  which  certain 
wounds  ofthe  windpipe,  even  of  the  most  complicated 
kind,  have  been  healed,  without  leaving  any  ill  effects 
i,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  cut,  which 
are  not  furnished  with  any  vessel  of  consequence. 

BRONCHI'S.  (From  /3p£Xllj,  to  pour.)  The  an- 
cients believed  that  the  solids  were  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  by  the  cesopliagus,  and  the  fluids  by  the  bron- 
chia ;  whence  its  name.     1.  The- windpipe. 

2.  A  delluxion  from  the  fauces.     See  Catarrkus. 

BRONZE.  A  mixed  metal  consisting  chiefly  of 
copper,  with  a  small  portion  of  tin,  and  sometimes 
other  nielals. 

BItoNZlTE.  A  massive  metal-like  mineral,  fre- 
quently resembling  bronze,  found  in  large  masses  in 
beds  in  serpentine  in  Upper  Stiria,  and  in  Perthshire. 

BROOlvLlME.    See  F~eronica beccabtniga. 

[BROOKS,  John,  M.I).  LL.D,  The  honourable 
John  Brooks  was  horn  in  Medfoid,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  175-2.  His  lather,  Captain  Caleb  Brooks, 
was  a  respectable  independent  tanner,  and  the  son 
spent  his  earliest  yeais  in  the  usual  occupations  of  a 
farm.  He  received  no  education  preparatory  to  his 
professional  studies,  but  that  of  the  town  school ;  at 
which,  however,  he  was  able  to  acquire  sufficient  of 
the  learned  languages  to  qualify  him  for  the  profession 
of  medicine.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Simon  Tufts,  of  Medford,  by 
a  written  indenture  as  an  apprentice  for  seven  years  ; 
this  being  the  usual  custom  of  that  day. 

Having  finished  his  studies,  he  chose  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Reading  as  his  residence,  and  commenced 
his  practice  there.  But  by  this  time,  the  storm  of  the 
revolutionary  war  was  gathering;  and,  as  its  distant 
thunders  rolled  towards  our  shores,  the  hearts  of  the 
gallant  youth  of  our  country  responded  to  the  sound, 
and  prepaiations  for  the  field  superceded  the  minor 
concerns  of  life. 

Dr.  Brooks  accordingly  entered  into  the  military 
service  of  his  country.  As  a  Captain,  he  first  exhi- 
bited his  bravery  in  his  attack  upon  the  British  at 
Lexington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston.  He  shortly 
after  received  tiie  commission  of  Major  in  the  Conti- 
nental acmy,  as  it  was  then  called.  In  1777,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was  a  very  effi- 
cient officer  in  the  battles  of  Saratoga,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Durgoyne.  In  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  New-Jersey,  he  was  acting  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, and  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  conducted  with 
great  coolness  and  bravery,  through  the  whole  of  the 
revolutionary  war. 

Alter  the  war,  be  recommenced  the  practice  of 
physic,  and  continued  for  many  years  in  high  estima- 
tion as  a  practitioner.  It  is  said  of  him,  that,  "Asa 
physician,  he  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  practitioners. 
lie  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities 
which  were  calculated  to  render  him  the  most  useful 
in  his  professional  labours,  and  the  delight  of  those  to 
whom  he  administered  relief.  His  manners  were  dig- 
nified, courteous,  anil  benign.  lie  was  kind,  patient, 
and  attentive.  His  kind  offices  wen?  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable from  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed them.  His  mind  was  well  furnished  with 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge.  He  was  accurate 
in  his  investigations,  and  clear  in  his  discernment. 
He  therefore  rarely  failed  in  forming  a  true  diagnosis. 
If  he  were  not  so  bold  and  daring  as  some,  in  the 
administration  of  remedies,  it  was  because  his  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  led  him  to  prefer  erring  on  the 
side  of  prudence,  rather  than  on  that  of  rash;. 
watched  the  operations  of  nature,  and  never  inter- 
fered unless  it  was  obvious  he  could  aid  and  support 
her.  He  was  truly  the  '  Hierophant  of  Nature,'  study- 
ing her  mysteries,  and  obeying  her  oracles." 

Dr.  Brooks  became  so  great  a  favourite  of  his  coun- 
trymen, that  he  was  finally  elected  Governor  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.    Dr.  Thachcr  says  of  him  :— 

"  Having  faithfully  and  ably  discharged  the  duties 
of  chief   magistrate  for  seven  successive  years,  he 
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expressed  his  determination  tn  retire  fron  ue  cares 
and  anxieties  of  public  life.  Hmv  grciu  ivere  the 
public  regrets,  and  how  gladly  would  a  latgn  majority 
of  his  fellow  citizens  have  retained  his  valuable  ser- 
|  l  they  forbore  urging  him  to  any  farther 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  retired  to 
private  life  with  dignity,  and  with  the  love  and  bless- 
ings ot  a  grateful  people."  He  died  in  March,  1825,  in 
the  73d  year  of  bis  age.— See  Thach.  Med.  liiwr.    A.l 

BROOM. 

BROSIMUM.  [From  j3pu>trjjuo>,  eatable.)  The 
name  ot  a  genus  ot  plants  in  the  Linnu  an  system. 
Class,  Diacia ;  Order,  Monandria. 

Brobimum  Ai.ieAsriiv  m  The  specific  name  ofthe 
tree,  which  affords  the  bread-nut. 

BROWN,  John,  born  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  In 
1735.  He  made  very  rapid  progress  initio  youth  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  theology ;  but  before  he  could  be 
ordained,  became   attached  to  free  living  and    free 

thinking.  About  1759.  having  translated  the  inaugu- 
ral thesis  of  a  medical  candidate  into  Latin,  and  tie 
performance  being  highly  applauded,  he  was  led  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  The  professors  at.  Edinburgh 
allowed  him  to  attend  their  lectures  gratuitously ;  and 
he  maintained  himself  by  instructing  the  students  in 
Latin,  and  composing  or  translating  their  dissertations. 
Dr.  Cullen  particularly  encouraged  him,  notwithstand- 
ing ids  irregularities,  employing  hiin  as  tutor  to  his 
sons,  and  allowing  him  to  repeat  and  enlarge  upon  his 
lectures  in  the  evening,  to  those  pupils  who  chose  to 
attend.  In  17(;5  he  married,  and  his  house  was  soon 
filled  with  boarders ;  but  his  imprudence  brought  on 
bankruptcy  within  four  years  after.  About  this  period 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  one  of  the  me- 
dical chairs;  and  attributing  his  failure  to  Dr.  Cullen, 
became  his  declared  enemy.  This  probably  deter- 
mined him  to  form  his  new  system  of  medicine,  after 
ward  published  under  the  title  of  "  Elementa  Medi 
cinss:"  in  which  certainly  much  genius  is  displayed, 
but  little  acquaintance  with  practice,  or  with  what 
had  been  written  before  on  the  subject.  His  chief  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  been  to  reduce  the  medical  art  to 
the  utmost  simplicity  :  whence  he  arranged  all  dis- 
eases under  the  two  divisions  of  sthenic  and  asthenic, 
and  maintained  that  all  agents  operate  on  the  body  as 
stimuli;  so  that  we  had  only  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  force  of  these  according  to  circumstances.  At  the 
head  of  his  stimulant  remedies,  he  places  wine,  brandy, 
and  opium,  in  the  recommendation  of  which  he  is 
very  liberal;  and  especially  betrays  his  partiality  to 
them  by  asserting,  contrary  to  universal  experience, 
that  he  found  them  in  his  own  person  the  best  pre- 
servatives against  the  gout.  He  is  said  to  have  pre- 
pared himself  for  h;s  lectures  by  a  large  dose  of  lau- 
danum in  whiskey  ;  and  thus  roused  himself  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  bordering  on  frenzy.  After  com- 
pleting his  work,  he  procured  a  degree  from  St.  An- 
drew's, and  coininenci  d  public  teacher.  The  novelty 
and  imposing  simplicity  of  his  doctrines  procured  him 
at  first  a  pretty  numerous  class  :  but  being  irregular  in 
his  attendance,  and  his  habits  of  imemperance  in- 
creasing, they  fell  off  by  degrees:  and  he  was  at  lengtn 
so  embarrassed,  as  to  l>e  obliged  to  quit  Edinburgh  in 
178G.  He  then  settled  in  London,  but  met  with  little 
success,  and  in  about  two  years  after  died.  His  opi- 
nions at  first  found  many  supporters,  as  well  in  this  as 
in  other  countries  ;  but  they  appear  now  nearly  fallen 
into  deserved  oblivion. 

BROWN  SPAR.  Pearl  spar.  Sidcroculcite.  A 
white,  red,  or  brown,  or  black  spar;  harder  than  the 
calcareous,  hut  yields  to  the  knife. 

BROWNE,  Sir  Thomas,  was  born  in  Cheapside, 
1605.  After  studying  and  practising  for  a  short  time 
at  Oxford,  he  spent  about  three  years  in  travelling,  gra- 
duating at  length  at  Lcyden.  He  then  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  published  his  "  Religio  Medici;"  which  ex- 
cited great  attention  as  a  work  of  genius,  though  ble- 
mished by  a  few  ofthe  popular  superstitions  then  pre- 
vailing. He  soon  after  settled  at  Norwich,  and  got 
into  very  trod  practice;  and  was  admitted  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  London  College  of  physicians.  In 
MM6  appeared  bis  most  popular  work  "On  Vulgar 
Errors,"  which  added  greatly  to  his  fame  ;  though  he 
injudiciously  ranked  the  Copernican  system  among 
them;  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.;  and  died  at 
the  termination  of  his  77th  year.    His  son  Edward 
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was  also  a  physician,  and  attained  considerable  emi- 
nence, having  had  the  honour  of  attending  Charles  II. 
and  William  III.,  and  being  lor  three  years  president 
t«i'  the  college. 

[BRUCE,  Archibald,  M.D.  A  native  of  New- 
York,  born  in  1777,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
lie  studied  physic  under  Dr.  Hosack,  visited  Europe, 
and  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1800.  During 
a  tour  of  two  years  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
Dr.  Bruce  collected  a  mineralogical  cabinet  of  great 
value  and  extent.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he 
married  in  London,  and  came  out  to  New-York  in 
the  summer  of  1803,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a 
practitioner  of  medicine.  In  1807,  lie  was  appointed 
professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Mineralogy,  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  und  Surgeons  of  JNew-York. 
In  1810,  lie  commenced  the  editorship  of  a  Journal  of 
American  Mineralogy,  after  the  manner  of  the  well 
known  work  issued  by  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Paris. 
It  met  with  becoming  success,  and  had  many  valuable 
contributors  to  its  pages;  but  owing  to  various  causes, 
was  never  carried  beyond  the  completion  of  the  first 
volume.  The  Mineralogical  Journal  contributed  ma- 
terially to  extend  the  fame  of  Dr.  Bruce,  as  well  as  his 
discovery  of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  at  Hoboken. 
He  died  in  February,  1818,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 
--See  Tliaek.  Med.  Biog.     A.] 

BKU  CEA.  (So  named  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  who 
first  brought  the  seeds  thence  into  England.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liunaian  system. 
Class,  Diacia:  Order,  Tetrandria. 

Brucea  antidysenterica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  it  was  erroneously  supposed 
we  obtained  the  Angustura  bark.    See  Cusparia. 

Brucea  ferruoinea.  This  plant  was  also  sup- 
posed to  afford  the  Angustura  bark. 

BKUCIA.  Brucine.  A  new  vegetable  alkali,  lately 
extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  false  Angustura,  or 
Brucia  antidysenterica,  by  Pelietier  and  Caventou. 
After  being  treated  with  sulphuric  leiher,  to  get  rid  of 
a  fatly  matter,  it  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  alko- 
hol.  The  dry  residuum,  from  the  evaporated  alko- 
holic  solution,  was  treated  with  Goulard  s  extract,  or 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  to  throw  down  the  colour- 
ing matter,  and  the  excess  of  lead  was  separated  by  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  nearly  colour- 
less alkaline  liyuid  was  saturated  with  oxalic  acid,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  saline  mass  being  freed 
from  its  remaining  colouring  particles  by  absolute 
alkohol,  was  then  decomposed  by  lime  or  magnesia, 
when  the  brucia  was  disengaged.  It  was  dissolved  in 
boiling  alkohol,  and  obtained  in  crystals,  by  the  slow 
evaporation  of  the  liquid.  These  crystals,  when  ob- 
tained by  very  slow  evaporation,  are  oblique  prisms, 
the  bases  of  which  are  parallelograms.  When  depo- 
sited from  a  saturated  solution  in  boiling  water,  by 
cooling,  it  is  in  bulky  plates,  somewhat  similar  to  bo- 
racic  acid  in  appearance.  It  is  soluble  in  .500  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  and  in  baO  of  cold.  Its  solu- 
bility is  much  increased  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
bark. 

Its  taste  is  exceedingly  bitter,  acrid,  and  durable  in 
the  mouth.     When  administered   in  doses  of  a  few 
grains,  it  is  poisonous,  acting  on  animals  like  strych- 
nia, but  much  less  violently.     It  is  not  affected  by  the 
air.    The  dry  crystals  fuse  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  wax.     At  a  strong  heat  it  is  resolved  into  car- 
bon, hydrogen,   and  oxygen ;    without  any  trace  of 
azote.    It  combines  with  the  acids,  and  forms  both 
neutral  and  super-salts, 
lliu  cine.     See  Brucia. 
BUUISEWORT.     See  Saponaria. 
BRUM.  A  LIS.     (From  Jlruma,  winter.)     Ilycmalis. 
Belonging  to  winter. 

Brumalles  plant.e.     Plants  which  flower  in  our 
winter,  common  about  the  cape. 
BruNE'lLA.     See  Prunella. 

BRUNNER,  John  Conrad,  was  horn  in  Switzerland 
in  1653.  lie  obtained  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Stras- 
burg  when  only  nineteen,  lie  afterward  spent  several 
years  in  improving  himself  at  different  universities, 
particularly  at  Paris;  where  he  made  many  experi- 
ments on  the  pancreas,  and  found  that,  it  might  be  re- 
moved from  a  dog  With  impunity.     On  his  return  he 

was  made  professol  of  medicine  at  Heidelburg;  and 
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gained  great  reputation,  so  as  to  be  consulted  by  mouc 
of  the  princes  of  Germany.  He  discovered  the  mucoui 
"lands  in  tl'.e  duodenum ;  and  was  author  of  several 
Inconsiderable  works.     He  died  in  17:27. 

Brunner's  glands.  Bnmneri  glandulm.  Peyer's 
glands.  The  muciparous  glands,  situated  between  the 
villous  and  cellular  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal;  so 
named  after  Brunner,  who  discovered  them. 

BRUNSWICK  GREEN.  An  ammoniaco-muriate 
of  copper. 

BRUNTKUP  FERZ.     Purple  copper  ore. 
Bru'nus.     An  erysipelatous  eruption. 
Bku'scus.     See  Huscus. 

Brut' a.  An  Arabian  word  which  means  instinct, 
ami  is  also  applied  to  Savine. 

Bru'tia.    An  epithet  for  the  most  resinous  kind  of 
pitch,  and  therefore  used  to  make  the  Oleum  Picinum 
The  Pix.  Brucia  was  so  called  from  Brutia,  a  country 
in  the  extreme  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was  produced. 
Bruti'no.     Turpentine. 

Bru'tobon.     The  name  of  an  ointment  used  by  the 
Greeks. 
Brutua.     See  Cissampelos  Pareira. 
Biu-xane  t.i.    (Indian.)    A  tali  tree  in  Malabar, the 
bark  of  which  is  diuretic. 

Bry'gmus.  (From  fipvxu,  to  make  a  noise.)  A 
peculiar  kind  of  noise,  such  as  is  made  by  gnashing  or 
grating  the  teetli ;  or,  according  to  some,  a  certain  kind 
of  convulsion  affecting  the  lower  jaw,  and  striking  the 
teeth  together,  most  frequently  observed  in  such  chil 
dren  as  have  worms. 

BRYONIA.  (From  j3pvu>,  to  abound,  from  its 
abundance.)  Bryony.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Diatcia;  Order. 
Syngenesia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  white  bryony. 
See  Bryonia  alba. 

Bryonia  alba.  The  systematic  name  of  the  white 
bryony  plant.  Vilis  alba  sylcestris  ;  .Vgroslis  ;  Jln- 
pelo  sagria ;  Archcostris ;  llchclrosis  of  Hippocrates 
Bryonia  aspcra ;  Ccdrustis ;  C/ulidoniunt ;  Labrusca , 
Melothrum;  Ophrostaphylon ;  Psilothrum.  Bryonia 
— foliis  palmatis  ulrinquc  calloso-scabris  of  Linnaus. 
This  plant  is  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  has  a  very  nauseous  biting  taste,  and  disagreeable 
smell.  Bergius  states  the  virtues  of  this  root  to  be  pur- 
gative, hydragogue,  emmenagogue,  and  diuretic ;  the 
fresh  root  emetic.  This  powerful  and  irritating 
cathartic,  though  now  seldom  prescribed  by  physicians, 
is  said  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  evacuating  serous 
humours,  and  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  hydropical 
cases.  Instances  of  its  good  effects  in  other  chronic 
9  are  also  mentioned ;  as  asthma,  mania,  and 
epilepsy.  In  small  doses,  it  is  reported  to  operate  as  a 
diuretic,  and  to  be  resolvent  and  deobstruent.  In 
powder,  from  3j.  to  a  drachm,  it  proves  strongly  pur- 
gative, and  the  juice,  which  issues  spontaneously,  in 
doses  of  a  spoonful  or  more,  lias  similar  effects,  lint  is 
more  gentle  in  its  operation.  An  extract  prepared  by 
water,  acts  more  mildly,  and  with  greater  safety,  than 
the  root  in  substance,  given  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm.  It  is  said  to  prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and 
likewise  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine.  Of  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  a  spoonful  acts  violently  both  upwards 
and  downwards;  but  cream  of  tartar  is  said  to  takeoff 
its  virulence.  Externally,  the  fresh  root  has  been 
employed  in  cataplasms,  as  are  solvent  anddiscutieni: 
also  in  ischiadic  and  other  rheumatic  affections. 

Bryonia  mechoachana  nigricans.  A  name  given 
to  the  jalap  root. 

Bryonia  nigra.     See  7'amus  communis 
Bryonia  PERUVIANA..     Jalap. 
BRY'ONY.     See  Bryonia  nigra. 
Bryony,  black.    See  7'amus. 
Bryony,  white.     See  Bryonia  alba. 
Bry'thion.     BpuSiov.     A  malagnia;  so  called  and 
described  by  Paulus  /Egineta. 

Bry'ton.  (From  flpow,  to  pour  out.)  Akindofale, 
or  wine,  made  of  barley. 

Bubasteco'rdium.  (From  bubastus  and  car,  the 
heart.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  arlemisia,  or  mug 
wort. 

BU'BO.  (From  (SovGwr,  the  groin ;  because  they 
most  frequently  happen  in  that  part.)  Modern  sut- 
geons  mean,  by  this  term,  a  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  particularly  of  those  of  the  groin  and  axilla. 
The  disease  may  arise;  from  the  mere  irritation  of  scm» 
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local  disorder,  when  it  is  called  sympathetic  bubo;  from 
*he  absorption  of  some  irritating  matter,  such  as  the 
venereal  poison  ;  or  from  constitutional  causes,  as  in 
the  pestilential  bubo,  and  sciophulous  swellings,  of  the 
inguinal  and  axillary  gland. 

BUBON.    (From  aouSuv,  ihe  groin,  or  a  tumour  to 
which  that  part  is  liable,  and  which  ii  wassu] 
cure.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linuffian 
system.     Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

Bubon  galbanum.  Tlie  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  officinal  galbanum. 
Chalbane ;  Gcsor.  The  plant  is  also  named  Fenda 
.ifneuna;  Orcosclinurn  Africanum;  .lnisum  fruttco- 
sum  galbaniferum  ;  Anisum  Africanum  fruticescens  ; 
.iijborzat.  The  lovage-leaved  bubon.  Bubon  ;—foliis 
rbombcis  dentatis  striatis  glaliris,  itmbellis  paucis,  of 
Linnaeus.  Galbanum  is  the  gummi-resinous  juice, 
obtained  partly  by  its  spontaneous  exudation  from  the 
joints  of  the  stem,  but  more  generally,  and  in  greater 
abundance,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  stalk,  a  lew 
inches  above  the  root,  from  which  it  immediately 
issues,  and  soon  becomes  sufficiently  concrete  to  be 
gathered.  It  is  imported  into  England  from  Turkey, 
and  the  East  Indies,  in  large,  sottish,  ductile,  pale- 
coloured  masses,  which,  by  age,  acquire  a  brownish- 
yellow  appearance:  these  are  intermixed  with  distinct 
whitish  tears,  that  are  the  most  pure  part  of  the  mass. 
Galbanum  has  a  strong  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  acrid  taste.  Like  the  other  gummy  resins,  it 
unites  with  water,  by  trituration  into  a  milky  liquor, 
but  does  not  perfectly  dissolve,  as  some  have  reported, 
in  water,  vinegar,  or  wine.  Rectified  spirit  takes  up 
much  more  than  either  of  these  menstrua,  but  not  the 
whole;  the  tincture  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and  one  of 
water,  dissolves  all  but  the  impurities,  which  are  com- 
monly in  considerable  quantity.  In  distillation  with 
water,  the  oil  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface,  in 
Colour  yellowish,  in  quantity  one-twentieth  of  tho 
weight  of  the  galbanum.  Galbanum,  medicinally  con- 
sidered, may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between 
assafrjelida  and  ammoniacum  ;  but  its  fcetidness  is  very 
inconsiderable,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
former:  it  is  therefore  accounted  less  antispasmodic, 
nor  are  its  expectorant  qua'ities  equal  to  those  of  the 
latter:  it  however  is  esteemed  more  efficacious  than 
either  in  hysterical  disorders.  Externally,  it  is  often 
applied,  by  surgeons,  to  expedite  the  suppuration  of 
inflammatory  and  indolerJ  tumours,  and,  by  physicians, 
as  a  warm  stimulating  plaster.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the pilula  galbani  composite,  the  emplastrum  gntiani 
compos. turn  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the 
emplastrum  gummosum  of  the  Edinburgh. 

Bubon  macedoxiccm.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  semen  petroselini  Macedonia 
of  the  shops.  Apium  petraum ;  Pctrapium.  Mace- 
donian parsley.  This  plant  is  similar  in  quality  to  the 
common  parsley,  but  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The 
seeds  enter  the  celebrated  compounds  inithridate  and 
theriaea. 

Bubo  mum.  (From  liovSav,  the  groin.)  A  name  of 
the  golden  starwort;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  groin. 

BUBOXOCE  LE.  (From  (lovtiuv,  the  groin,  and 
KrjXri,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  inguineUis.  Inguinal  her- 
nia, or  rupture  of  the  groin.  A  species  of  hernia,  in 
which  the  bowels  protrude,  at  the  abdominal  ring. 
See  Hernia  inguinalis. 

BU  CCA.  (Hebrew.)  The  cheek.  The  hollow 
inner  part  of  the  cheek,  that  is  inflated  by  the  act  of 
blowing 

Buccacra'ton.    (From bucca,  or  bitceelln,  and  Kpaw, 
to  mix.)     A  morsel  of  bread  sopped  in  wine,  which 
»  served  in  old  times  for  a  breakfast. 

BUCCAL.  (From  bucca,  the  cheek.)  Belonging 
to  the  cheek 

Buccinales  glandulje.  The  small  glands  of  the 
mouth,  under  the  cheelr  «vhich  assist  in  secreting 
saliva  into  that  cavity. 

Bu'ccea.  (From  bucca,  ihe  cheek  ;  as  much  as  can 
be  contained  at  one  time  within  the  checks.)  I.  A 
mouthful ;  a  morsel. 

2.  A  polypus  of  the  nose. 

Bucckla'ton.  (From  buccella,  a  morsel.)  A  purg- 
ing medicine,  n.a  Je  up  in  the  form  of  a  loaf;  consisting 
of  scammony,  Sec  put  into  fermented  flour,  and  then 
baked  in  an  oven. 
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Bur;  k'lla.  Paracelsus  calls  the  polypus  in  tne  nc*e 
by  this  name,  bei  poses  it  to  be  a  portion  of 

flesh  purling  from  the  bucca.  tud  insinuating  ilstlf  into 
the  nose. 

i .a'tid.     (From   bucellatus,  cut  into  smal'. 
Baccellutio.      A    method    of   stopping    an 
hemorrhage,  by  applying  small  pieces  of  lint  to  tl 
or  artery. 

BUCCINA'TOR.  (From  pavKavov,  a  trumpet;  so 
named  from  its  use  in  forcing  the  breath  to  sound  the 
trumpet.)  Retractor  anguli  oris  of  Albinus,  and 
ateeolo-mazillaire  of  Duma-..  The  trumpeter's  mus- 
cle. The  buccinator  was  long  thought  to  be  a  muscle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  arising  from  the  upper  alveoli,  and 
Inserted  Into  the  lower  alveoli,  to  pull  the  jaw  up- 
wards; but  its  origin  and  insertion,  and  thcdirei  tion  of 
its  f.l'I.'S,  Bt€  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  For  this  large 
flat  muscle,  which  tonus  in  a  manner  the  walls  of  the 
*deek,  arises  chiefly  from  tbecoronoid  process  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone,  and  partly  also  from  the  cud  of  the 
alveoli,  or  socket  process  of  the  upper-jaw,  close  by  the 
pterygoid  processof  the  sphenoid  bone:  it  goes  forward, 
with  direct  fibres,  to  he  implanted  into  the  Comer  of  the 
mouth;  it  is  thin  and  flat,  covers  in  the  mouth,  ami 
forms  the  walls  Of  the  cheek,  and  is  perforated  in  the 
middle  of  the  cheek  by  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 
These  are  its  principal  uses: — it  flattens  tile  cheek,  and 
90  assists  in  swallowing  liquids;  it  turns,  or  helps  to 
turn,  the  morsel  in  the  mouth  wh.ie  chewing,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  getting  without  the  line  of  the  teeth  ;  ii> 
blowing  wind  instruments,  it  both  receives  and  expels 
the  wind;  it  dilates  like  a  bag,  so  as  to  receive  the 
wind  in  the  cheeks;  and  it  contracts  upon  the  wind,  so 
as  to  expel  the  wind,  and  to  swell  the  note.  In  blow- 
ing the  strong  wind-instruments,  we  cannot  blow  from 
the  lungs,  for  it  distresses  the  breathing,  we  reserve  the 
air  in  the  mouth,  whicli  we  keep  continually  full ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is 
named  buccinator,  from  blowing  the.trumpct. 

l\.    (Diminutive  of  bucca,  the  cheek.)    The 
fleshy  part  under  the  chin. 

Buccphalun,  red-fruited.    Sec  Trophis  Americana. 

Bu'ceras.  (From  (Sow;,  an  ox,  and  Ktpas,  a  horn; 
so  called  from  the  horn-like  appearance  ol  its  seed.' 
Buceros.    See  Trigonella  Favnumgratcum. 

BUCHAN,  William,  was  born  at  Ancram,  i/ 
1729.  Alter  studying  at  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  Shef- 
field, and  was  soon  appointed  physician  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  at  Ackworth:  but  that  establishment 
being  afterward  given  up,  he  went  to  practise  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  remained  several  years.  During  that 
period  he  composed  his  celebrated  work,  called  "Do- 
mestic Medicine,"  on  the  plan  of  Tissot's  "  Avis  aux 
Peuples:"  which  has  been  very  extensively  circulated, 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  obtained  the  au- 
thor a  gold  medal,  with  a  commendatory  letter,  from 
tin'  Empress  of  Russia.  It  has  been  objected,  that 
such  publications  tend  to  degrade  and  injure  the  me- 
dical profession ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  those 
who  ate  properly  qualified  can  sutler  permanently 
thereby.  There  seems  more  foundation  for  the  opinion, 
that  imaginary  diseases  will  be  multiplied,  and  patients 
sometimes  fall  victims  to  their  complaints,  being 
treated  by  those  who  do  not  properly  understand 
them.  Dr.  Biichan  afterward  practised  in  London, 
and  published  some  other  works  ;  and  died  in  IfeOo 

BUCK-BEAN.    See  MenyantAes  trift.l,,. 

BUCK-THORN.     See  Rhamm.ua  catharticus. 

BUCK-WHEAT.     See  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

Buck-wheat,  eastern.     See  Polygonum  divarication 

BUCNEMIA.  {Bucncmia;  from  Sov,  a  Greek  aug 
ment,  and  Kvnun,  the  leg.)  A  name  in  Good's  Noso 
logy  for  a  genus  of  disease  characterized  by  a  tense, 
diffuse,  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  lower  extremity 
usually  commencing  at  the  inguinal  glands,  and  ex- 
tending in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  it  embrace. 
lesj  1.  Bucnemia  sparganosis,  the  puerperal 
tumid  leg. 

2.  Bucncmia  tropica,  the  tumid  leg  of  hot  climates. 

Bucra'nion.  (From  fiovs,  an  ox,  and  KOavtov,  the 
head;  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
calf's  snout.)  The  Snap-dragon  plant.  See  Antir 
r/iinum. 

Bu'cton.    The  hymen,  according  to  Pireus. 

Buga'ntia.     Chilblains. 

BUGLE.    Bee  Prunella. 

fPtoi.K  wkkd.    This  plant  is  the  Lycopus   Vi\ 
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mica.  It  has  of  late  been  popular  as  a  remedy  in 
deeding  from  the  lungs,  taken  freely  in  the  form  of 
decoction.  It  is  not,  however,  introduced  as  a  medi- 
cinal plant  into  the  American  Pharmacopoeia,  nor  in 
Bi^elow's  Materia  fliedica.  Physicians  in  general 
place  little  confidence  in  its  efficacy.    A.] 

BUGHOSS.    See  Ancluisa  officinalis. 

Buglo'ssa.     See  Anciiusa  officinalis. 

BUGLO  S9UM.  {Buglossum,  i.  n.;  from  (}ov$,  an 
ox,  and  yXuiiraa,  a  tongue :  so  called  from  the  shape 
and  roughness  of  its  leaf.)    See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Buglossum  anqustifolium.  See  Anchusa  offici- 
nalis. 

Buglossum  majus.     See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Buglossum  sativum.    See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Buglossum  sylvestre.    The  stone  bugloss. 

l)u  gola.  (A  diminutive  of  buglossa.)  See  Ajuga 
pyramuiali.?. 

[BUHESTONE.  Millstone.  "  The  exterior  aspect 
of  this  mineral  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  occurs  in 
amorphous  masses,  partly  compact,  but  always  con- 
taining a  greater  or  less  number  of  irregular  cavities. 
Sometimes  the  mass  is  comparatively  compact,  and 
the  cavities  small  and  less  frequent,  but  they  always 
exist  even  in  specimens  of  a  moderate  size.  These 
cavities  are  sometimes  crossed  by  siliceous  threads  or 
membranes,  much  resembling  the  interior  structure  of 
certain  bones;  and  are  sometimes  lined  by  siliceous 
incrustations,  or  crystals  of  quartz. 

Its  fracture  is  nearly  even,  sometimes  dull,  and 
sometimes  smooth,  like  that  of  flint.  Its  colour  is 
gray  or  whitish,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  and 
sometimes  yellowish  or  reddish.  Wear  Paris,  the 
Buhrstone  occurs  in  bids,  unusually  horizontal,  and 
seldom  more  than  9  or  10  feet  thick.  It  contains  no 
organic  remains.  Its  cavities  are  often  crossed  by 
threads,  and  filled  with  argillaceous  marl  or  satid ; 
but  are  very  seldom  lined  by  crystals  of  quartz. 

In  Georgia,  (.United  States,)  the  Buhrstone  is  found 
dear  the  boundary  of  South  Carolina,  about  '10  miles 
from  the  sea.  it  is  said  to  cover  shell  limestone. 
Some  of  its  cavities  are  those  of  shells  in  a  siliceous 
state,  and  lined  by  siliceous  incrustations,  or  crystals 
Df  quartz.  Others  are  traversed  by  minute  threads, 
»r  contain  a  friable  substance  somewhat  argillaceous. 
Its  hardness  and  cavities,  when  not  too  numerous, 
render  it  peculiarly  useful  for  making  millstones. 
Hence  also  it  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of 
Millstone." — See  Cleav.  Jim.    A.) 

BULBIFERL'S.  (From  bulbus,  and  fcro,  to  bear.) 
Bulb-bearing.  Having  one  or  more  bulbs;  applied  to 
items  Caulis  bulbiferus. 

BULBOCA'STANUM.  (From  /3o,\Soc,  a  bulb,  and 
cus-arw,  a  chesnut:  so  called  from  its  bulbous  ap- 
pearance.)    See  Bunium  bulbocastanam. 

BUEBOCAVERiNO'SUS.  (So  called  from  its  ori- 
gin and  insertion.)    See  Accelerator  urine;. 

Bu'lbonach.    See  Lv.na.ria  rediviva. 

BULBOSUS.  (From  bulba,  a  bulb.)  Bulbous: 
applied  in  anatomy  to  soft  parts  which  are  naturally 
enlarged,  as  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra.  In  bota- 
ny, b/roots  which  have  a  bulb;  as  tulip, Onion,  lily,&c. 
Bi/lbos.e.  (!r"*oiii  bulbus.)  The  name  of  a  class 
of  Casalpinus's  systematic  method,  consisting  of 
heibaceous  vegetables,  which  have  a  bulbous  root,  and 
a  bericarpium,  divided  into  three  cells;  also,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  natural  orders  of  plants. 
BULBULUS.    A  lilte  bulb. 

BUL'BUS.  (BoXfioj,  a  bulb,  or  somewhat  rounded 
root.)  A  globular,  or  pyriform  coated  body,  solid,  or 
formed  of  fleshy  scales  or  layers,  constituting  the 
lower  part  of  some  plants,  and  giving  off  radicals  from 
the  circumference  of  the  flattened  basis.  A  bulb  dif- 
fers from  a  tuber,  which  is  a  farinaceous  root,  and 
sends  oil'  radicles  in  every  direction. 
Bulbs  are  divided  into, 

1.  The  solid,  which  consists  of  a  solid  fleshy  nutri- 
tious substance  ;  as  in  Crocus  sativus,Colchicu in  au- 
tumnale,  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

2.  The  scahi,  which  consists  of  fleshy  concentrical 
scales  attached  to  a  radical  plate  ;  as  in  Allium  ccpa. 

3.  The  squamosc,  consisting  of  concave,  overlapping 
scales;  as  in  J.ilium  candiditm,a.ui\  Lilium  bulbtferum 

4.  The  compounded,  consisting  of  several  lesser 
bulbs,  lying  close  to  each  other :  as  in  Allium  sativum. 

The  bulbs  of  the  orchis  tribe  differ  from  the  common 
Bulbs  in  not  sending  off  radicles  from  the  lower  part, 
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hut  from  between  the  stem  and  basis.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished into, 

5.  The  tcsticulate,  having  two  bulbs  of  a  round-ob- 
long  form  ;  as  in  Orchis  morio,  and  Orchis  musculo. 

6?  Palmate,  a  compressed  bulb,  hand-like,  divided 
below  into  finger-like  lobes ;  as  in  Orchis  maculata. 

Bulbus  esculentus.  Such  bulbous  roots  as  ars 
commonly  eaten  are  so  called. 

Bulbus  vomitorius.     SeeJIyacinthus  muscari. 

BUEGE-WATER-TREE.     The  Geoffroya  jamai- 

ansis.  .    ,         ,  J 

BULt'MIA.  (From  (lov,  a  panicle  oi  excess,  and 
Xiuos,  hunger.)  Bulimiasis;  Bovlimos;  Butimus; 
Bohsmos  of  Avicenna.  Fames  canina;  Appetitus 
caninus;  Phagedena;  Adephagia;  Bupeina;  Cijno- 
rexia.     Insatiable  hunger,  or  canine  appetite. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Dysorexice ;  and  distinguishes 
three  species.  1.  Bulimia  helluonum;  m  which  there 
is  no  other  disorder  of  the  stomach,  than  an  excessive 
craving  of  food.  2.  Bulimia  syncopalis;  in  which 
there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  lood,  and  the  sense  of 
hunger  is  preceded  by  swooning.  3.  Bulimia  emeUca, 
also  cynorexia;  in  which  an  extraordinary  appetite 
for  food  is  followed  by  vomiting.  The  real  causes  of 
this  disease  are,  perhaps,  not  properly  understood.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  been  supposed  to  proceed  from  an 
acid  in  the  stomach,  and  in  others,  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  from  indigested 
sordes,  or  worms.  Some  consider  it  as  depending 
more  frequently  on  monstrosity  than  disease.  An  ex 
traordinary  and  well  attested  case  of  this  disease,  is 
related  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Phy 
sical  Journal,  of  a  French  prisoner,  who,  in  one  day 
consumed  of  raw  cow's  udder  4  lbs.,  raw  beef  10  lbs. 
candles  2  lbs. ;  total,  16  lbs.;  besides  5  bottles  of  portei 
Bulimia  adephagia.  A  voracious  appetite. 
Bulimia  carina.  A  voracious  appetite,  with  sub- 
sequent vomiting. 

Bulimia  cardialgica.  A  voracious  appetite,  will" 
heartburn. 

Bulimia  conyulsorum.  A  voracious  appetite, 
which  attends  some  convulsive  disc  ases. 

Bulimia  emetic-a.     A  voracious  appetite,  with  vo- 
miting. 
Bulimia  esurigio.    Gluttony. 
Bulimia  HELLUONUM.     Gluttony. 
Bulimia  syncopalis.     A  voracious  appetite,  wll& 
fainting  from  hunger. 

Bulimia  vekminosa.    A  voracious  appetite  from 
worms. 
BULIMI'ASIS.     See  Bulimia. 
BTJ  LIMUS.    See  Bulimia. 

BULI'THUM.  (From  fjouc,  an  ox,  and  ><0oc,  a 
stone )  A  bezoar,  or  stone  luund  in  the  kidneys,  or 
gall,  or  urinary  bladder,  of  an  ox,  or  cow. 

P.l1  LLA.  A  bubble.  A  clear  vesicle,  which  arises 
from  burns,  or  scalds  ;  or  other  causes. 

[This  word  is  also  applied  by  Linnaeus  lo  a  genus 
of  univalve  shells.     A.J 

BU'LLACE.  The  Emzlish  name  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Primus  insitia  of  Linna'us,  which  grows  wild  in  our 
hedges.  There  are  two  varieties  of  bullace,  the  red 
and  the  white,  which  are  used  with  the  same  inten- 
tion as  the  common  damsons. 

BULLATUS.  (From  bulla,  a  bubble,  or  blister.) 
Blistery.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  has  its  veins  so 
tight,  that  the  intermediate  spai  e  appears  blistered. 
This  apjiearance  is  frequent  in  the  garden  cabbage. 

Hullo'sa  febris.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  "vesi- 
cular fever,  because  the  skin  is  covered  with  little  ve- 
sicles, or  blisters.    See  Pemphigus. 

Buni'tes  visum.     (From  bunium,  wild  parsley.) 
Wine  made  of  bunium  and  must. 
BLT'NIUM.     (From  Qovvos,  a  little  hill;  so  called 
he  tuberosity  of  its  root.)     1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  ill  the  Limuean  system.     Class,  Pen- 
tandria;  Order,  Digynia. 
2.  The  name  of  the  wild  parsley. 
Bunium  bolbocastanum.    The  systematic  name 
of  a  plant,  the  root  of  which   is  called   the  pig-nut. 
■  Igriocastanum  ;  Nuculo.  terrestris  :  1-iuIbo.astancimi; 
Bulbocastanum  majus  et  minus.    Earth-nut;  Hawk- 
nut;  Kipper-nut;  and  Pig-nut.     The  root   is  as  large 
as  a  nutmeg;  hard,  tuberous,  and  whitish;  which  is 
eaten  raw,  or   roasted.     It   is  sweetish  to  the  tnste, 
nourishing,  and  supposed  to  be  of  use  against  strangury 
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and  bloody  mine.  The  roots,  which  are  frequently 
ploughed  up  by  the  peasants  ot  Burgundy,  and  called 
by  them  arnotta;  and  those  found  in  Scotland,  and 

called  urnvts,  are  mutt  probably  the  mots  of  this  spe- 
cies of  bunnmi.  They  are  roasted,  ami  thus  acquire 
the  flavour  of  chesntits. 

Bu'nius.    A  species  of  turnip. 

BU'PEINA.  (From /3ou,  a  particle  of  magnitude, 
and  aura,  hunger.)    A  voracious  appetite. 

BU'PHAGOS.  (From  (iov,  a  particle  of  excess,  and 
itaybi,  to  eat.)  The  name  of  air  antidote  which  created 
a  voracious  appetite  in  Marccllus  Empeiicus. 

Bt.'PHTHA  L.ML'.M.  (From  povS,  an  ox,  an  o<bOa\- 
Itos,  an  eye;  so  called  from  its  Bowers,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  resemble  an  eye.)  The  herb,  ox-eye  daisy 
See  Chrysanthemum  leucanthenum. 

Bri'HTiiALMi  m  cRKTiciM.  Pellitory  of  Spain.  See 
.inthcmis  pyrethrum. 

Bii'HTUALMVM  GEK.MAMCIM.  The coutmon ox-eye 
dai>>. 

BuPHTHAtMCM  M.vJis.  Great,  or  ox-eye  daisy. 
See  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

BUPHTHALMUS.  (From  /jovs,  an  ox,  and 
o^0uA(/o$,  an  eye ;  so  named  from  its  large  appenr- 
auce  like  an  ox's  eye.) 

1.  Houseleek. 

2.  Diseased  enlargement  of  the  eye. 

BUBLEL"  HUM.  (From/fan,  large,  and  a\cvpov,  a 
rib;  so  named  from  its  having  large  rib-like  filaments 
upon  its  leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot  plants 
in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Syngcmsia ;  Order, 
Polygamic  superfl.ua. 

2.  The  pharmacopasial  name  of  the  herb  hare's  ear. 
See  Buplcurum  rotundifolium. 

Buplecrom  ROTUNDll  OLIUM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  called  pirfoliata,\n  some  pharmacopoeias. 
Bupleuron  ;  Buplt  uroidcs.  Hound-leaved  hare's  ear, 
or  thorow  wax.  This  piant  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  curing  ruptures,  mixed  into  a  poultice  with  wine 
and  oatmeal. 

BU  RDOCK.     See  .Irciium  lappa. 

BU'RGUNDY  PITCH.    See  finus  obits. 

Bi'ris.  According  to  Aviceiiua,  a  scirrhous  hernia, 
or  hard  abscess. 

BURN.  Ambustio.  A  burn,  or  scald,  is  a  lesion  of 
the  animal  body,  occasioned  by  the  application  of  heat, 
but  the  latter  term  is  applicable  only  where  this  is  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  some  fluid.  The  con- 
sequences are  more  or  less  serious  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  or  the  particular  part  affected  : 
sometimes  even  proving  fatal,  particularly  in  irritable 
constitutions.  The  life  of  the  part  may  be  at  once 
destroyed  by  those  accidents,  or  mortification  speedily 
follow" the  violent  inflammation  excited;  but  when 
slighter,  it  usually  produces  an  effusion  of  serum  un- 
der the  cuticle,  like  a  blister.  When  the  injury  is  ex- 
tensive, considerable  fever  is  apt  to  supervene,  some- 
times a  comatose  state  ;  and  a  remarkable  difficulty  of 
breathing  often  precedes  death.  In  the  treatment  of 
these  accidents,  two  very  different  methods  have  been 
pursued.  The  more  ancient  plan  consists  in  r.ntiphlo- 
gistic  means,  giving  cooling  purgatives,  &c.  and  even 
taking  blood, where  the  irritation  is  great;  employing 
at  the  same  time  cold  applications,  and  where  the  skin 
is  destroyed,  emollient  dressings;  opium  was  also 
recommended  to  relieve  the  pain,  notwithstanding 
stupor  might  attend. 

Mr.  Cleghom,  a  brewer  at  Edinburgh,  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  these  cases  by  a  treatment  materially  differ- 
ent; first  bathing  the  part  with  vinegar,  usually  a  little 
warmed,  till  the  pain  abated  ;  then,  if  there  were  any 
destruction  of  the  parts,  applying  poultices,  and  finely 
powdered  chalk  immediately  on  the  sore,  to  absorb  the 
discharge:  in  the  meantime  allowing  the  patient  to  live 
pretty  well,  and  abstaining  from  active  purgatives,  &x. 
More  recently,  a  surgeon  at  Newcastle,  of  the  name 
of  Kentish,  has  deviated  still  more  from  the  ancient 
practice  ;  applying  first  oil  of  turpentine,  alkohol,  &c. 
heated  as  much  as  the  sound  parts  could  bear,  and 
gradually  lessening  the  stimulus;  in  the  mean  time 
supporting  the  patient  by  a  cordial  diet,  o;ther,  &c. 
and  giving  opium  largely  to  lessen  the  irritation.  Now, 
the  cases  chiefly  under  his  care  were  of  persons 
icorched  very  extensively  by  the  explosion  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  in  mines  ;  and  probably  where  the 
injury  is  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface,  or  where  the 
constitution  is  weakly,  it  may  be  hazardous  to  pursue 
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the  antiphlogistic  plan,  or  to  use  cold  applications, 
which,  while  intended  to  keep  down  action,  are  wear 
big  out  the  power  of  the  part.  If  any  extraneous  sub- 
stance be  fori  ed  into  the  burnt  part,  it  should  be  ol 
course  removed ;  and  sometimes  where  a  limb  is  irre- 
coverably injured,  amputation  maybe  necessary. 

Bu'rnea.    Pitch. 

Burnet  saxifrage.    See  Pimptnella. 

Burning).  Braining.  An  ancient  medical  term, 
denoting  an  infectious  disease,  got  in  the  Btews  by  con 
versing  with  lewd  women,  and  supposed  to  d&  the 
same  with  what  we  now  call  the  venereal  disease. 

Burnt  hartshorn.    See  Cornv  ustum. 

Burnt  sponge.    See  Spongia  u?tu. 

Bo'rrhi  si'inni  s  KATRiCAUB.  Biirrhus's  spirit, 
for  disorders  of  the  womb.  A  compound  of  myrrh, 
olibanum,  amber,  and  spirit  of  wine. 

BU'RSA.  From  /j'uptra,  a  bag.)  A  bag.  1.  The 
scrotum. 

K.  An  herb  called  Thlaspibui  <>m  the  re- 

semblance of  its  seminal  follicles  to  a  triangular  purse. 

Burba  mucosa.  A  mucous  bag,  composed  ol  pro- 
per membranes,  containing  a  kind  of  mucous  fat, 
formed  by  the  exhaling  arteries  of  the  internal  coat. 
The  bursa:  mucosa'  ore  of  different  sizes  ami  firmness, 
and  are  connected  by  the  cellular  membrane  with  arti 
cular  cavities,  tendons,  ligaments,  or  the  periosteum. 
Their  use  is  to  secrete  and  contain  a  substance  to  lu- 
bricate tendons,  muscles,  and  bones,  in  order  to  render 
their  motions  easy. 

A  Table  of  all  the  Bursa  Mucosa:. 
In  the  Head. 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  svperior  oblique  muscle  of  the 
eye,  situated  behind  its  trochlea  in  the  orbit. 

2.  The  bursa  of  the  digaslricus,  situated  in  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  its  tendon. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  circumflexus,  or  tensor  palali, 
situated  between  the  hook-like  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  the  tendon  of  that  muscle. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  sterno-hyoidcus  muscle,  situated 
between  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx. 

About  the  Shoulder-joint. 

1.  The  external  acromial,  situated  under  the  acro- 
mion, between  tne  coracoid  process,  deltoid  muscle, 
and  capsular  ligament. 

2.  The  internal  acromial, situated  above  the  tenrjon 
of  the  infraspinatus  and  teres  major :  it  often  com- 
municates with  the  former. 

3.  The  coracoid  bursa,  situated  near  the  root  of  the 
coracoid  process ;  it  is  sometimes  double  and  some- 
times triple. 

4.  The.  clavicula  bursa,  found  where  the  clavicle 
touches  the  coracoid  process. 

5.  The  subclavian  bursa,  between  the  tendon  of  the 
subclavius  muscle  and  the  first  rib. 

6.  The  coraco-Orachial,  placed  between  the  common 
origin  of  this  muscle  and  the  biceps,  and  the  capsular 
ligament. 

7.  The  bursa  of  the  pectoralis  major,  situated  under 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  between  the  internal  surface 
of  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  and  another  bursa  placed 
on  the  long  head  of  the  biceps. 

8.  Jin  external  bursa  of  the  teres  major,  under  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri,  between  it  and  the  tendon  of 
the  teres  major. 

!).  .la  internal  bursa  of  the  teres  major,  found 
within  the  jnuscle  where  the  fibres  of  its  tendon* 
diverge. 

10.  A  bursa  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  between  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os  humeri. 

11.  The  humcro-bicipital  bursa,  in  the  vagina  of  tb* 
tendon  of  the  biceps. 

There  are  other  burste  mucosa  about  the  humerus 
but  their  situation  is  uncertain. 

jYcar  the  Elbow-joint 

1.  Tlie  radio-bicipital  is  situated  between  the  tendot 
of  the  biceps,  brachialis,  and  anterior  tubercle  of  the 
radius. 

2.  The  cubilo-radiul  between  the  tendon  of  the  bi- 
ceps, supinator  brevis,  and  the  ligament  common  \» 
the  radius  and  ulna. 

3.  The  anconeal  bursa.,  between  the  olecranon  and 
tendon  of  the  anconous  muscle. 
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t  The  capituio-radial  oursa,  between  the  tendon 
Common  to  the  extensor  carpi  rail  alis  brevis,  and  ex- 
tonsor  communis  digitorum,  and  round  head  of  the 
radius.  There  are  occasionally  other  bursie  ;  but  as 
their  situation  varies,  they  are  omitted. 

About  the  inferior  part  of  the  Fore-arm  and  Hand. 
On  the  inside  of  Vie  JVrist  and  Hand. 

1 .  A  very  large  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis  longus. 

2.  Four  short  bursa  on  the  forepart  of  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  sublimis. 

3.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis  loi°gus,  between  it  and  the  forepart  ot  thera- 
dius,  capsular  ligament  of  the  Wrist  and  os  trapezium. 

4.  A  lame  bursa  behind  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
digitorum  profundus,  and  on  the  forepart  of  the  end  ot 
the  radius,  and  forepart  of  the  capsular  ligament  ot 
the  wrist.    In  some  subjects  it  communicates  with  tne 

5.  An  oblong  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radiaiis  and  oa  trapezium. 

0.  A  very  small  bufsa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  os  pisiforme. 

On  the  bach  part  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

7.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  pol- 
licis longus  and  the  radius. 

8.  A  large  bursa  between  the  two  cxtensores  carpi 
radiales. 

9.  Another  below  it,  common  to  the  extensores  carpi 
railiales.  . 

10.  A  bursa,  at  the  Insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  carpi  radiaiis. 

11.  An  oblong  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
pollicis  longus,  and  which  communicates  with  9. 

12.  A  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  pollicis 
longus,  between  it  and  the  metacarpal  bone  ot  the 
thumb.  „   ,  „ 

13.  A  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  ot 
the  lore,  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

14.  A  bursa  for  the  extensors  of  the  little  finger. 

15.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

There  are  also  bursie  mucosa:  between  the  musculi 
lumbricales  and  interossei. 

JVeafthc  Hip-joint. 
On  the  forepart  of  the  joint. 

1.  Theilco-pnberal,  situated  between  the  iliacus  in- 
.eriius,  psoas  niagnus,  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
head  of  the  femur. 

2.  The  pectineal,  between  the  tendon  of  the  pectt- 
neus  and  the  thigh-bone. 

3.  A  small  bursa  of  the  gluteus  medm  muscle,  situ- 
ated between  it  and  the  great  trochanter,  beiore  the 
insertion  of  the  pyriformis. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle  between 
iis  tendon  and  the  great  trochanter. 

5.  The  gluteo-fascial,  between  the  gluten  maximus 
ind  vastus  extcrnus. 

On  the  posterior  part  of  the  Hip-joint. 

6.  The  tubero-isehiatic  bursa,  situated  between  the 
obturator  internus  muscle,  the  posterior  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  its  tuberosity. 

7  The  obturatory  bursa,  which  is  oblong  and  found 
between  the  obturator  interim  and  genuni  muscles, 
and  the  capsular  ligament. 

8.  A  bursa  of  the  semi-membranasu  under  its  origin 
and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  lemons. 

'.).  The  o-lcuteo  trochantcral  bursa,  situated  between 
the  tendon  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  root  of  the 
great  trochanter. 

10.  Two  glutco-femoral  bursa;  situated  between  the 
tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  os  femoris. 

11.  A  bursa  of  the  quadratus  femoris,  situated  be- 
tween it  and  the  little  trochanter. 

13,   The  iliac  bursa,  situated  between  the  tendon  of 
the  iliacui  internus  and  the  little  trochanter. 
Near  the  Knee-joint. 
1.   Tie  supra-genual,  which  adheres  to  the  tendons 
Df  the  vas.us  and  cruralis   and  the   forepart  of  the 
thigh-bone 
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2  The  infra-genual  bursa,  situated  under  the.  tMf 
ment  of  the  patella,  and  often  communicating  with  the 

aT  77«  anterior  genual,  placed  between  the  tendon 
of  the  sartorius  gracilis,  and  semitendtnosus,  and  the 
internal  and  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 

4  The  posterior  genual,  which  is  sometimes  double 
ind  is  situated  between  the  tendons  of  the  sen.i-mcm 
branosus,  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  th6 
capsular  ligament,  and  internal  condyle. 
TS  popliteal,  conspicuous  between  the  tendon 
of  that  muscle,  the  external  condyle  oi  the  femur  the 
semilunar  cartilage,  and  external  condyle  of  the Ofbia 

G.  The  bursa  of  the  biceps  cruris,  between  the  ex- 
terna] part  of  the  tendon,  the  biceps  cruris,  and  tne 
external  lateral  ligament  ot  the  knee. 

In  the  Foot. 

On  the  back,  side,  and  hind  part  of  the  Foot. 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  amicus,  between  its  ten 

don,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  and  capsular  ligament 

°f2  ^/bttrt'a  between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  poi- 
nds pedis  longus,  the  tibia,  and  capsular  ligament  of 

th3.a!a  bursa  of  the  extensor  digitorum  communis, 
between   its  tendons,  the  tibia,  and  ligament  ot  the 

*\  !<J  large  bursa,  common  to  the  tendons  of  the  pe- 

r°5.C  Ttursa  of  the  peroncus  brevis,   proper  to  its 

te6d°7'L  calcaneal  bursa,  between  the  tendo  Achilla 
andoscalcis. 

In  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 
1    A  bursa  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus 
n     1  bursa  common  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pol 
licis  pedis  longus,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digito- 
rum pedis  communis  longus  profundus. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  between  its  ten- 
don, the  tibia,  and  astragalus. 

4  F,re  bursie  for  the  flexor  tendons,  whicn  begin  a 
little  above  the  first  joint  of  each  toe,  and  extend  to 
the  root  of  the  third  phalanx,  or  insertion  of  the 
tendons.  ,  . 

BUKSAXIS.  From  its  resemblance  to  a  bursa,  or 
pur=e.    See  Obturator  externa*  et  internus. 

BURS  VLOGY.  {Bursalogia  ;  from  [fvpoa,  a  bag, 
and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  burs* 
mucosa'. 

BUSELI'NUM.  (From  /?ou,  great,  and  acMvov, 
parslevO     A  large  species  of  parsley. 

Bi>'ssit   spiiutus    bezoakdiccs.     The    bezoardic 
spint  of  Bussiua,  an  eminent   physician  at  Dresden 
\  distillation  of  ivory,  sal-ammoniac,  ambsr,  &c. 
BUTCIIERSBROOM.     See  Ruseus. 
Bu'tiga.    Small  red  pimples  on  the  face.    Called 
also  gutta  rosacea. 
BuTlSO.     Turpentine. 
Bu'tomos.     See  Iris  pseudacorxts. 
BUTTER.     {Buti/rum;  from  fiovs,  a  cow,  and  ni- 
ooc,  coagulum,  or  cream.)     "The  oily,  inflammable 
part  of  milk,  which  is  prepared  in  many  countries  as 
an  article  of  food.     The  common  mode  of  preserving 
it  is  by  the  addition  of  salt,  which  will  keep  it  good  a 
considerable  time,  if  in  sufficient  quantity.     Mr.  Eaton 
informs  us,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  that 
most  of  the  butter  used  at  Constantinople  is  brought 
from  the  Crimea  and  Kirban,  and  that  it  is  kept  sweet 
by  melting  it  while  fresh  over  a  very  slow  fire,  and 
removing  the  scum  as  it  rises.    He  adds,  that  by  melt- 
ing butter  in  the  Tartarian  manner,  and  then  salting 
it  in  ours,  he  kept  it  good  and  fine-tasted  for  two  years ; 
and  that  this  melting,  if  carefully  done,  injures  neither 
the  taste  nor  colour.    Thenard,  too,  recommends  the 
Tartarian  method.    He  directs  the  melting  to  be  done 
on  a  water-bath,  or  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  180°  F. ; 
and  (to  be  continued  until  all  the  caseous  matter  has 
subsided  to  the  bottom,  and  the  butter  is  transparent. 
It  is  then  to  be  decanted,  or  strained  through  a  cloth, 
and  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  or  at 
least  in  cold  spring  water,  otherwise  it  will  become 
lumpv  by  crystallizing,  and  likewise  not  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  :iir  so  well.     Kept  in  a  close  vessel,  and  in 
a  cool  place,  it  will  thus  remnin,six  months  or  more 
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nearly  as  good  as  nt  first,  particularly  after  tlic  top  is 
taken  oil".  If  beaten  up  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight 
of  the  cheesy  matter  when  used,  it  will  in  some  de- 
gree resemble  fresh  hatter  in  appearance.  The  taste 
ot"  rancid  butter,  he  adds,  may  be  much  corrected  by 
melting  and  cooling  in  this  manner. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  recommended  another  mode  of 
curing  butter,  which  is  as  follows:  Take  one  part  of 
sugar,  one  of  nitre,  and  two  of  the  host  Spanish  great 
fait,  and  rub  them  together  into  a  hue  powder.  This 
composition  is  to  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  butter, 
as  soon  as  it  is  completely  freed  from  the  milk,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  to  sixteen  ;  and  the  butter 
thus  prepared  is  to  b<j  pressed  tight  into  the  vessel  pre- 
pared for  it,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuities.  This  butter 
does  not  taste  well  till  it  has  stood  at  least  a  fortnight  ; 
it  then  has  a  rich  marrow  flavour,  that  no  other  but- 
ter ever  acquires ;  and  with  proper  care  may  he  kept 
for  years  in  this  climate,  or  earned  to  the  East  Indies, 
if  packed  so  as  not  to  melt. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  .Mr.  Pack  informs  us, 
there  is  a  tree  much  resembling  the  American  oak, 
producing  a  nut  in  appearance  somewhat  like  an 
olive.  The  kernel  of  this  nut,  try  boiling  in  water, 
affords  a  kind  of  butler,  which  is  whiter,  firmer,  and 
of  a  richer  flavour,  than  any  he  ever  tasted  made  from 
cow's  milk,  and  will  keep  without  salt  the  whole  year. 
The  natives  call  it  shea  toutou,  or  tree  butter.  Large 
quantities  of  it  are  made  every  season." 

Fresh  butter  is  nourishing  and  relaxing,  hut  it  rea- 
dily becomes  sour,  and,  in  general,  agrees  with  few 
stomachs.  Rancid  butler  is  one  of  the  most  unwhole- 
some and  indigestible  o(  all  foods. 

Butter  of  antimony.     See  .Marias  antimonii. 

Bitter  of  cacao.    An  oily  concrete  white  matter, 

of  a  tinner  consistence  than  suet,  obtained  from  the 
cacao  nut,  of  which  chocolate  is  made.  The  method 
of  separating  it  consists  in  bruising  the  cacao  and  boil- 
ing it  in  water.  The  greaier  part  of  the  superabun- 
dant and  uncombined  oil  contained  in  the  nut  is  by  tie's 
means  liquefied,  and  rises  to  the  surface,  where  it 
swims,  and  is  left  to  congeal,  that  it  may  he  the  m.ire 
easily  taken  off.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  snail 
pieces  ol  the  nut,  from  which  it  may  he  purified,  by 
keeping  it  in  fusion  without  water  in  a  pretty  deep 
vessel,  until  the  several  matters  have  arranger'  them- 
selves according  to  their  specific  gravities.  By  this 
treatment  it  btcomes  very  pure  and  while. 

Buster  of  cacao  is  without  smell,  and  has  a  very 
mild  taste,  when  fresh;  and  in  all  its  general  proper- 
ties and  habitudes  it  resembles  fat  oils,  'imong  which 
it  must  therefore  be  classed.  It  is  used  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  pomatums. 

BUTTER-BUR.     See  Tussilago  pclasites. 

BUTTER-FLOWER.     See  Ranunculus. 

Butter-milk.  The  thin  and  sour  milk  which  is 
separated  from  the  cream  by  churning  it  into  butter. 

BUTTERWORT.    See  I'mguicula. 

[Button  snakk-root.  See  Eryngiwn  aquati- 
cuvi.     A.]  • 

Bctta.     See  Cissampelos  pariera. 

BUTYRIC  ACID.  We  owe  the  discovery  of  this 
acid  to  M.  Chevreul.  Butter,  he  says,  is  composed  of 
two  fat  bodies,  analogous  to  those  of  hog's  lard,  of  a 
colouring  principle,  and  a  remarkably  odorous  one,  to 
which  it  owes  the  properties  that  distinguish  it  from 
the  fats,  properly  so  called.  This  piinciple,  which  he 
has  exiled  butyric  acid,  forms  well  characterized  salts 
with  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  the  oxides  of  copper, 
lead,  fee  •  11/0  parts  of  it  neutralize  a  quantity  of  base 
which  contains  about  10  of  oxygen.  M.  Chevreul  has 
not  explained  his  method  of  separating  this  acid  from 
the  other  constituents  of  butter.  See  Journ.  tie  P/tar- 
macic,  iii  HO. 

BUTY'RUM.     See  Batter. 

BtfTYRUM  antimonii.     See  Marias  antimonii. 

BUXTON.  A  village  in  Derbyshire  in  which  there 
are  warm  mineral  springs.  Burtoni  cases  aqua. 
They  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  medicinal 
properties.  With  respect  to  sensible  properties,  the 
Buxton  water  cannot  be  distinguished  from  common 
ipring  water,  when  heated  to  the  same  temperature, 
lis  temperature,  in  the  gentleman's  bath,  is  invariably 
S2°.  The  principal  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of 
this  spring,  is  a  large  quantity  of  elastic  vapour,  that 


rises  and  forms  bubbles,  which  pass  through  the  water, 
and  break  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  sin  lace  The  ai? 
of  these  bubbles  was  ascertained,  by  Dr.  Pearson,  tc 
consist  of  azotic  gas,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
atmospheric  air.  Buxton  water  is  frequently  employ- 
ed both  internally  and  externally:  one  of  which  me- 
thods often  proves  beneficial  when  the  other  would  Ix; 
injurious:  but,  as  a  bath  alone,  its  virtues  may  nol  be 
superior  to  those  of  tepid  common  water.  As  the 
temperature  of  .Q_'°  is  several  degrees  below  that  of 
the  human  body,  a  slight  shock  of  cold  is  felt  on  the 
first  Immersion  into  the  bath;  hut  this  is  almost  im- 
mediately succeeded  113- a  pleasing  glow  over  the  Whole 

system.  It  is  therefore  proper  for  very  delicate  and 
irritable  habits.  The  cases  which  derive  mosl  benefit 
from  the  external  use  of  Buxton  waters,  are  those  in 
Which  a  loss  of  action,  and  sometimes  of  sensation, 
affects  particular  limbs,  inconsequence  ol  Ion 
lined  or  violent  inflammation,  or  external  injury. 
Hence  the  chronic  rheumatism  succeeding  the  acute, 
and  where  the  Inflammation  has  been  seated  in  parti- 
cular limbs,  is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  this  hath. 
naX  use  of  the  water  has  been  found  to  he  of 
considerable  service  in  symptoms  of  defective  diges- 
tion and  derangement  of  the  alimentary  organs.  A 
judicious  use  Uf  this  simple  remedy  will  often  relieve 
the  heartburn,  flatulency,  and  sickness  ;  it  will  in 
ci-ase  the  appetite,  animate  the  spirits,  and  improve 
the  htr.lth.  At  first,  however,  it  sometimes  01 
a  diarrhoea,  which  is  rather  salutary  than  detrimental . 
hut  costiveness  is  a  more  usual  effect,  especially  in 
sluggish  habits.  It  also  affords  great  relief  when  taken 
internally,  in  painful  disorders  of  the  bladders  and  kid 
neys;  and  lias  likewise  been  recommended  in  cases 
of  gout;  but  when  taken  for  these  complaints,  the  ad- 
dition of  some  aromatic  tincture  is  recommended.  In 
all  cases  of  active  inflammation,  the  use  of  these  wa- 
ters should  be  carefully  avoided,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  heating  properties.  A  full  course  consists  of 
two  glasses,  each  containing  one-third  of  a  pint,  before 
breakfast ;  which  quantity  should  be  repeated  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.  In  chronic  cases,  a  long  resi- 
dence on  the  spot  is  requisite  to  insure  the  desired  effect. 

BU  XL'S.  (From  rouKugw,  to  become  hard.)  The 
box-tree.  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.     Class,  Monatcia ;  Order,  Triandria 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  box.  See  Buxus 
sempcrvirens. 

Buxus  sexpervIkens.  The  systematic  name  o( 
tile  buxus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  leaves  possess 
a  very  strong,  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  and  aperient  vir- 
tues. They  are  occasionally  exhibited,  in  foun  of  de- 
coction, among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  and  asthma,  and  worms.  As  much  as  will  he 
upon  a  shilling,  of  the  common  dwarf  box,  dried  ami 
powdered,  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  every  night,  to 
an  infant. 

Bv'ai'.cs.     A  plexus  of  blood  vessels  in  the  brain. 

Byso.     A  Chinese  name  for  green  tea. 

Byre'thRUM  {flcretta,  Ital.  or  barcltc,  Fr.  a  cap.) 
Byrethrus.  An  odoriferous  cap,  filled  with  cephalic 
drugs,  for  Lhc  head. 

Bv'rsa.  (Bi'p<7<i,  leather.)  A  leather  skin,  to 
spread  plasters  upon. 

Bysau'chen.  (From  /juw,  to  hide,  and  avxiv,  the 
neck.)     Morbid  stiffness  of  the  neck. 

BYSSOL1TE.  A  massive  mineral  of  an  olive  green 
colour,  found  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ekuic  and  neai 
Oisans  in  gneiss. 

By'ssus.     (Hebrew.)     1.  A  Woolly  kind  of  moss 

2.  The  Pudendum  muliebre. 

3.  A  kind  of  fine  linen. 

[4.  The  line  silky  threads  by  which  the  Mijtilu 
and  Pinna,  both  bivalve  shells,  fasten  themselves,  au» 
thereby  remain  attached  to  logs  or  stones  in  the  water. 

The"  Pinna  affords  the  most  and  finest  quantity  of 
litis  byssus ;  and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been 
collected  and  spun  into  silk,  of  which  various  orna- 
mental articles  have  been  made.    A.] 

By'thos.  (Bufloj,  deep.)  An  epithet  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates for  the  bottom  of  the  stomach. 

By'zen.  (From /Jvw,  to  rush  together.)  Inaheap; 
throngingiy.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  express 
the  hurry  in  which  the  menses  flow  in  an  excessive 
discbirge. 
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f»ABALI'STICA  ARS.  (It  is  derived  fr>m  the 
*-y  Hebrew  word  signifying  to  receive  by  tradition.) 
Cabala;  Cabala;  Kabala.  The  cabalistic  art.  A 
icrm  that  hath  been  anciently  used,  in  a  very  myste- 
rious sense,  among  divines  ;  and  since,  some  enthusi- 
istic  philosophers  and  chemists  transplanted  it  i.ito 
inedicine,  importing  by  it  somewhat  magical ;  but  such 
anrneaning  terms  are  now  justly  rejected. 

Cabalistic  art.     See  Cabalistica  ars. 

CABALLINE.  (Caballinus ;  from  Ku6a\\os,  a 
horse.)  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  horse;  applied  to  the 
coarsest  aloes,  because  it  is  so  drastic  as  to  be  lit  only 
for  horses. 

Caballine  aloes.    Sec  Alois. 

CABBAGE.     See  Brassica. 

Cabbage  tree.     See  Gcuffraiya  jamaieensis. 

Cacaoo'ga.  (From  kukkij,  excrement,  and  ayoi,  to 
wpef)     1.  Cathartics. 

2.  Ointments  which,  being  rubbed  on  the  funda- 
ment, procure  stools. —  Paulas  JUgintta. 

Caca'li a.  (From  kukov,  bad,  and  \iav,  exceedingly ; 
Because  it  is  mischievous  to  the  soil  on  which  it 
grows.)  Caeamam.  The  herb  wild  chervil,  or  wild 
carraways. 

Ca'camum.     See  Cacalia. 

CA'CAO.    See  Theobroma  cacao. 

Oacapiio'ma.  (From  ko.kos,  bad,  and  <puvri,  the 
voice.)    Defective  articulation. 

Cacato'ria.  (From  coco,  to  go  to  stool.)  An  epi- 
thet given  by  Sylvius  to  a  kind  of  intermittent  fever, 
attended  witli  copious  stools. 

Caccio'nde.  A  pill  recommended  by  Baglivi 
against  dysenteries;  its  basis  is  catechu. 

CACHEXIA.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and /:•(?,  a  habit.) 
A  bad  habit  of  body,  known  by  a  depraved  or  vitiated 
state  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

CACHE'XIyE.  (The  plural  of  cachexia.)  A  class 
of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  embracing  three 
orders ;  viz.  Marcorcs,  Intumcscrnliit,  and  Impetigincs. 

CACHINNA'TIO.  (From  cachinno,  to  laugh 
aloud.)  A  tendency  to  immoderate  laughter,  as  in 
some  hysteric  and  maniacal  alfections. 

Ca'ciilex.  A  little  stone,  or  pebble.  Galen  says, 
that  the  cachleces,  heated  in  the  tire  and  quenched  in 
whey,  become  astringents.,  and  useful  in  dysenteries. 

CACHOLONG.     A  variety  of  quartz. 

Cacho'he.     A  name  of  catechu. 

CA'CHRYS.  (Kaxpuf:  which  is  used  in  various 
senses.)  1.  Galen  says,  it  sometimes  means  parched 
bailey. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limicran 
system.     Class,  Penlandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Cachrvs  odontalgics.  A  plant,  the  root  of  which 
may  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  pyrethrum  against 
toothache. 

Cachu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

C  A  C II  U  N  D  E.  A  medicine  highly  celebrated 
among  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  made  of  several  aro- 
matic ingredients,  perfumes,  medicinal  earths,  and 
precious  stones.  They  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff 
paste,  and  form  out  of  it  several  figures,  according  to 
their  fancy,  Which  are  dried  for  use.  These  aie  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  East  Indies,  but  are  sometimes 
brought  over  to  Portugal.  In  China,  the  principal 
persons  usually  carry  a  small  piece  in  their  mouths, 
which  is  a  continued  cordial,  and  gives  their  breath  a 
very  sweel  smell.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine 
in  nervous  complaints;  and  it  is  reckoned  a  prolonger 
of  life  and  a  provocative  to  venery ;  the  two  meal 
intentions  of  most  of  the  medicines  used  in  the  East. 

Caciiv'hia.  KuKvpua.  An  imperfect  metal,  or  an 
immature  metalline  ore,  according  to  Paracelsus. 

Cacoalbxitb'riuM.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  a\t\i- 
Tnpco),  to  preserve.)  An  antidote  to  poison  or  against 
infectious  diseases. 

CACOCHO'LIA.  (From  KaKos,  and  xoX)7,  bile.) 
A  vitiated  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  bile. 

CACOCHY'LIA.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  Xv\tj,  the 
chyle.)     Indigestion,  or  depraved  chylilication. 

CACOCHY'MIA.     (From  kukos,  bad,  and  xu/*oc, 
Juice,  or  humour.)     A  diseased  or  depraved  state  of 
the  humo  jrs. 
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CACOCNE'MUS.  (From  kzko-s,  bad,  ana  Kvrmrj 
the  leg.)     Having  a  natural  defect  in  the  tibia. 

CACOCOKE'MA.  (From  Kaxos,  bad,  and  Kopcw.to 
purge,  or  cleanse.)  A  medicine  whicu  purges  orf  the 
vitiated  humoups. 

CACOD..E  MON.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  daiuwv,  a 
spirit.)  An  evil  spirit,  or  genius,  which  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  bodies  of  men,  and  alflict  thciu 
wiih  certain  disorders.    The  nightmare. 

CACO'DIA.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  uj?uj,  to  smell.) 
A  defect  in  the  sense  of  smelling. 

CACOB'THES.  (From  kukos,  ill,  and  rjOos,  a  word 
which,  when  applied  to  diseases,  signifies  a  quality,  or 
a  disposition.)  Hippocrates  applied  this  word  to  ma- 
lignant and  difficult  distempers.  Galen,  ar.d  some 
others,  express  by  it  an  incurable  ulcer,  that  is  ren- 
dered so  through  the  acrimony  of  the  humours  flowing 
to  it.  Llnnseus  and  Vogel  use  this  term  much  in  the 
same  sense  with  Galen,  and  describe  the  ulcer  as  su 
perficial,  spreading,  weeping,  and  with  callous  edges. 

CACOPA'THIA.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  zzatios, 
affection.)     An  ill  affection  of  the  body,  or  part, 

CACOPHO'NIA.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  (iwrrj,  the 
voice.)     1.  A  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech. 

2.  A  bad  pronunciation. 

Cacopra'oia.  (From  Kaicos,  bad,  and  zeparjw,  to 
perform.)     Diseased  viscera. 

Cacorry'th.mls.  (From  kcikos,  had,  and  pvQuos 
order.)     A  disordered  pulse. 

CACO'SIS.  (From  (ca/cos,  bad.)  A  bad  disposition 
of  body. 

CACOSI'TIA.  (From  kukos,  and  oiltoi,  food.) 
An  aversion  to  food,  or  nausea. 

CACOSPHY'XIA.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  acpv^n, 
puise.)     A  disorder  of  the  pulse. 

CACOSTO  MACHUS.  (From  kcikos,  bad.  and 
5-o/iaxos,  the  stomach.)  A  bad  or  disordered  stomach  ; 
applied  also  to  food  which  the  stomach  r 

CACO'STOMUS.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  $oua,  a 
mouth.)     Having  a  bad  formed,  or  disordered  mouth. 

CACOTHY'MlA.  (From  kukos,  ill,  and  ivuos,  the 
mind.)  Any  vicious  disposition  of  the  mind;  or  a 
diseased  mind. 

CACOTROTHIA.  (From  kukos,  id,  a:;d  rpoi*>j, 
nutriment.)     1.  A  vitiated  nourishment. 

2.  A  wasting  of  the  body,  from  want  of  nutrition. 

CA'CTCS.  (From  kuktos,  the  Greek  name  of  a 
plant  described  by  Theophrasta.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linruean  system.  Class,  Ico- 
sandria;  Order,  J\[unogijnia.  The  melon-thistle,  or 
prickly-pear. 

Cactus  opcntia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
opuntia  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  prickly  leaves 
of  this  plant  abound  with  a  mucilaginous  matter, 
Which  is  esteemed  in  its  native  countries  an  emollient, 
in  tlit-  form  of  poultice. 

CACU.'BALUS.  (From  kukos,  evil,  and  jiaWa, 
to  cast  out;  so  named  because  it  was  thought  to  be 
efficacious  in  expelling  poisons.)  See  Cucubalus  bar- 
c  if  or  am. 

Ca'cile.    The  Arabian  for  cardamoms. 

CACU'MEN.  {Cacumcn,  minis,  neut.)  The  lop  or 
point. 

OADA'VER.  (Cadaver,  vcris.  neut. ,  from  cado,  to 
fall:  because  the  body,  when  deprived  of  life,  falls  to 
the  ground.)     A  carcass,  or  bodv  deprived  of  life. 

CA'DMIA.  (Hebrew.)  The  lapis  calaminaris. 
See  Zinc. 

Cadmia  metallica.  A  name  given,  by  tile  Ger 
mans,  to  cobalt. 

CADMIUM.  "A  new  metal,  first  discovered  by  M. 
Stromeyer,  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  in  some  carbonate 
of  zinc  which  he  was  examining  in  Hanover.  It  has 
been  since  found  in  the  Derbyshire  silicates  of  zinc. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Woilaston  s  process  for  pro- 
curing cadmium.  From  the  solution  of  the  salt  of 
zinc  supposed  to  contain  cadmium,  precipitate  all  the 
other  metallic  impurities  by  iron  ;  filter  and  immerse  a 
cylinder  of  zinc  into  the  clear  solution.  If  cadmium 
be  present,  it  will  be  thrown  down  in.  the  metallic  state, 
and  when  redissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  will  exhibit  its 
peculiar  character  on  the  application  of  the  proper  te.l*. 
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M.  Stromeycr's  process  consists  in  dissolving  the 
substance  which  contains  cadmium  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  passing  through  the  acidulous  solution  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  He  washes  this  pre- 
cipitate, dissolves  it  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and 
expels  the  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation.  The  residue 
is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  Ol"  which  an  excess  is  added,  to 
redissolve  the  zinc  and  the  copper  that  may  have  been 
precipitated  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
carbonate  of  cadmium  being  well  washed,  is  healed, 
to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  remaining  oxide 
is  reduced  by  mixing  it  with  lamp-black,  and  exposing 
it  to  a  moderate  red  heat  in  a  glass  or  earthen  retort. 

The  colour  of  cadmium  is  a  line  white,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  bluish-gray,  approaching  much  to  that  of 
tin;  which  metal  it  resembles  in  lustre  and  suscepti- 
bility of  polish.  Its  texture  is  compact,  and  its  frac- 
ture hackly.  It  crystallizes  easily  in  octahedrons,  and 
presents  on  its  surface,  when  cooling,  the  appearance 
of  leaves  of  fern.  It  is  flexible,  and  yields  readily  to 
the  knife.  It  is  harder  and  more  tenacious  than  tin  ; 
and,  like  it,  stains  paper,  or  the  fingers.  It  is  ductile 
and  malleable,  but  when  long  hammered,  it  scales  off 
in  different  places.  Its  sp.  grav.  before  hammering, 
is8.b"040  ;  and  when  hammered,  it  is  c\t>944.  It  melts, 
and  is  volatilized  under  a  red  heat.  Its  vapour,  which 
has  no  smell,  may  be  condensed  in  drops  like  mercury, 
which,  on  congealing,  present  distinct  tracts  of  crys- 
tallization. 

Cadmium  is  as  little  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air 
as  tin.  When  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  burns  like 
that  metal,  passing  into  a  smoke,  which  falls  and 
forms  a  very  fixed  oxide,  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour. 
Nitric  acid  readily  dissolves  it  cold;  dilute  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  and  even  acetic  acids,  act  feebly  on  it  with 
the  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  The  solutions  are 
colourless^  and  are  not  precipitated  by  water. 

Cadmium  forms  a  single  oxide,  in  which  100  parts 
of  the  metal  are  combined  with  14.352  of  oxygen. 
The  prime  equivalent  of  cadmium  deduced  from  this 
compound  seems  to  be  very  nearly  7,  and  that  of  the 
oxide  8.  This  oxide  varies  in  its  appearance  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  from  a  brownish-yellow  to  a 
dark  brown,  and  even  a  blackish  colour.  With  char- 
coal it  is  reduced  with  rapidity  below  a  red  heat.  It 
trives  a  transparent  colourless  glass  bead  with  borax. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  in  some  circumstances  forms 
a  white  hydrate,  which  speedily  attracts  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  gives  out  its  water  when  exposed  to 
heat." — L'rc's  Chi  in.  Diet. 

CADOGAN,  William,  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1755.  Five  years  before,  he  had  published  a  small 
treatise  on  the  management  of  children,  which  was 
very  much  approved.  In  17b'4,  his  "Dissertation  on 
the  Gout  and  all  Chronic  Diseases"  appeared,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention,  being  written  in  a 
popular  style.  He  referred  the  gout  principally  to 
indolence,  vexation,  and  intemperance ;  and  his  plan 
of  treatment  is  generally  judicious.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  and  died  in  17'J7, 
at  an  advanced  age. 

Captciiu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

CADU'CA.  (From  cado,  to  fall  down.)  See  Bc- 
cidua. 

Caduci.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Linnaius's  Metho- 
dus  calycina. 

CADU  CCS.  (From  cado,  to  fall.)  1.  In  Botany, 
The  failing  off  before  the  unfolding  of  the  flower 
or  leaf;  as  the  perianthium  of  Papaver,  the  stipules 
of  Prunus  avium.  This  term  is  expressive  of  the 
shortest  period  of  duration,  and  has  different  accepta- 
tions, according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  to 
which  it  is  applied.  A  calyx  is  said  to  be  caducous, 
which  drops  at  the  first  opening  of  the  petals,  or  even 
before,  as  in  the  poppy.  Petals  are  caducous,  which 
are  scarcely  unfolded  before  they  fall  off,  as  in  Thalic- 
irum;  and  such  leaves  as  fall  off  before  the  end  of 
lummer,  have  obtained  this  denomination.  See  Vc- 
tidaus  and  Parasiticus. 

2.  The  epilepsy  or  falling  sickness  is  called  morbus 
caducus. 

C/E'CITAS.  (From  cacus,  blind.)  Blindness. 
Bee  Caligo  and  Amaurosis. 

CM  CUM.  (From  caicus,  blind:  so  called  from  its 
being  perforated  at  one  end  only.)  The  cx-cum,  or 
blind  gut.    The  first  portion  of  the  large  intestines, 
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placed  in  the  right  iliac  region,  about  four  fingers" 
breadth  in  length      It  is  in  this  intestine  that  the  ileum 
terminates  by  a  valve,  called  the  valve  of  the 
The  appendicula  caci  vermiformU  is  also  attached  t/i 
it.     See  Intestines. 

C-C1.IL  S,  \i  remanus,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  and  is  referred  by  Le  Clerr, 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  from  the  harshness  of  his 
style.  He  has  left  a  Latin  translation  of  the  writings 
01  Soranus,  with  additional  observations,  partly  col- 
lected from  others,  partlj  from  his  own  experience 
The  work  Is  in  eight  books,  three  on  acute,  the  real 
on  chronic  disorders.  He  treats  of  several  disease! 
not  mentioned  by  any  earlier  wi  iters,  and  has  some 
obsei  vations  in  surgery  peculiar  to  himself;  he  appears, 
too,  generally  correct  in  his  remarks  on  the  opinions 

of  others. 

C.b'kos.    Kaipo?.    Hippocrates,  by  this  word,  means 
the  opportunity  or  moment  in  which  what* 
be  effected  should  be  done. 

CjESALPI'NA.  i. Named  in  honour  of  Cassalpjnus, 
chief  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII. »  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class 
Dccandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

CjtSALPiNA  CRISTA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  that  affords  the  Brazil  wood.  It  is  of  the  growth 
of  the  Brazils  in  South  America,  and  also  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  Japan,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  red  dye.     See  Urazil  wood. 

CA3SALPTNUS,  Andrew,  was  born  in  Tuscany, 
in  1519.  He  graduated  at  Pisa,  and  became  professor 
in  anatomy  and  medicine  there;  and  was  afterward 
made  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  He  died  in 
1003.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  evince  much 
genius  and  learning.  In  1571,  he  published  a  work, 
defending  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Galen,  from  some  passages  in  which  he- 
appears  to  have  appioached  very  near  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  having  explained  the 
use  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  pointed  out  the 
course  which  these  compelled  the  blood  to  take  on 
both  sides  during  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  that 
organ.  In  a  treatise  "  De  Plantis,"  he  justly  compared 
the  seeds  to  the  eggs  of  animals;  and  formed  an 
arrangement  of  them  according  to  the  parts  of  fruclifi 
cation.  On  medical  subjects  also  he  offered  many 
judicious  remarks. 

CE  SARES.  Ctesones.  Children  who  are  brought 
into  the  world  as  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been 
See  Ctcsarian  operation. 

OESA'RIAN  OPERATION.  (So  called  because 
Julius  Ca;sar  is  said  to  have  been  extracted  in  this 
manner.)  Hysterotomia.  Uijstcrotomatocia.  The 
operation  for  extracting  the  fcetus  from  the  uterus,  by 
dividing  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
uterus. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  operation  may 
be  necessary. —  1.  When  the  funis  is  perceived  to  be 
alive,  and  the  mother  dies,  either  in  labour  or  in  the 
last  two  months.  2.  When  the  fcetus  is  dead,  hut 
cannot  be  delivered  in  the  usual  way,  from  the  de- 
formity of  the  mother,  or  the  disproportionate  size  of 
the  child.  3.  When  both  the  mother  and  the  child 
are  living,  but  delivery  cannot  take  place,  from  the 
same  causes  as  in  the  second  instance.  Both  the 
mother  and  the  child,  if  accounts  can  be  credited,  have 
often  lived  after  the  Ctesarian  operation,  and  the 
mother  even  borne  children  afterward.  Heister  gives 
a  relation  of  such  success,  in  his  Institutes  of  Surgery  ; 
and  there  are  some  others.  In  England,  the  Caesarian 
operation  has  almost  always  failed.  Mr.  James  Bar- 
low, of  Chorley,  Lancashire,  succeeded,  however,  in 
taking  a  fcetus  out  of  the  uterus  by  this  bold  proceed- 
ing, and  the  mother  was  perfectly  restored  to  health 

Cc'tchu.    See  Acacia  catechu. 

Caf  ;  Cafa ;  Caffa.  Names  given  by  the  Arabians 
to  camphire. 

CAFFEIN.  The  name  of  a  bitter  principle  pro- 
cured from  coffee  by  Chenevix,  by  adding  muriate  ot 
tin  to  an  infusion  ot  unroasted  coffee.  From  this  he 
obtained  a  precipitate,  which  he  washed  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  supernatant 
liquid  contained  this  principle,  which  occasioned  a 
green  precipitate  in  concentrated  solutions  of  iron. 
When  the  liquid  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  was 
yellow  and  transparent,  like  horn.  It  did  not  attract 
moisture  from  the  air,  but  was  soluble  in  water  and 
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alkuhol  The  solution  had  a  pleasant  bitter  taste,  and 
issumed  with  alkalies  a  garnet-red  colour.  It  is 
almost  as  delicate  a  lest  of  iron  as  infusion  of  galls  is  ; 
yet  gelantine  occasions  no  precipitate  with  it. 

["  Caffein  is  a  new  principle,  which  was  discovered 
iu  coffee  by  Robiquet.  It  is  white,  volatile,  and  crys- 
tallizable ;  and  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  being 
greater  than  that  in  almost  any  other  vegetable.  Ac- 
cording to  Dumas  and  Pelletier,  it  consists  of  27  14 
oxygen,  4.81  hydrogen,  40.51  carbon,  and  21.54  nitro- 
gen.—  fVcbster's  Man.  of  C/icm.     A.] 

Caoa'strum.  A  barbarous  term  used  by  Paracelsus, 
to  express  the  morbific  matter  which  generates  diseases. 

Caitchu.     See  Jlcacia  catechu. 

CA1US,  John,  was  born  at  Norwich,  in  1510.  After 
studying  at  Cambridge,  and  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
and  distinguishing  himself  by  his  interpretations  ot 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other  ancient  authors,  he 
graduated  at  Bologna.  In  1544,  he  relumed  to  this 
country,  and  for  some  lime  read  lectures  in  anatomy 
to  the  corporation  of  surgeons  in  London.  He  after- 
ward practised  at  Shrewsbury,  having  been  admitted 
a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  and  published 
a  popular  account  of  the  memorable  sweating  sickness, 
which  prevailed  in  1551,  subsequently  reprinted,  much 
improved,  in  Latin.  He  was  made  physician  to  lid- 
ward  VI.,  to  Mary,  and  to  Elizabeth.  On  the  death 
of  Linacie,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  anil  during  the  seven  years  for  which  he 
held  that  office,  performed  many  important  services. 
He  was  also  a  signal  benefactor  to  Gonvil  Bull,  where 
he  studied  at  Cambridge,  having  obtained  permission 
to  erect  it  into  a  college,  considerably  enlarging  the 
building,  and  assigning  provision  for  three  fellows  and 
twenty  scholars.  He  was  chosen  master  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  improvements,  and  retained  that  office 
till  near  the  period  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1573.  He  published  a  dissertation  "  De  Cauihus  liri- 
tannicis,"  which  Mr.  Pennant  has  entirely  followed 
in  his  British  Zoology  and  some  other  learned  works 
besides  those  already  mentioned. 

Ca'jan.     See  Phuscolus  crcticus. 

Ca'jeput  oil.     See  Melaleuca. 

Cala'ba.     See  Catophyllum  inophijllum. 

Calagua'l;e  radix.  Calaguelot  radix.  The  root 
so  called  is  knotty,  and  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
polypody  tribe.  It  has  been  exhibited  internally  at 
Rome,  with  success,  in  dropsy;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  pleurisy,  contusions,  abscesses,  &c.  It 
was  first  used  in  America,  where  it  is  obta-ined  ;  and 
Italian  physicians  have  since  written  concerning  it, 
in  terms  of  approbation. 

Calama'cokus.     Indian  reed. 

CALAMAGRO'STIS.  (From  xaAairos,  a  reed,  and 
aypuifij,  asortof  grass.)  Reedgrass.  Gratnen  Arun- 
dinacum.  The  Amnio  calamagrostis  of  Linncus ; 
the  root  of  which  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  emmena- 
gogue. 

UALAMARIjE.  (From  calamus,  a  reed.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  Linnorus's  fragments  of  a  natural 
method,  which  embraces  the  reed-plants. 

Cala'mbac.  An  Indian  name  for  agallochum.  See 
IAgnum  Aloes. 

Calame'don.  (From  icaXauoc,  a  reed.)  A  sort  of 
fracture  which  runs  along  the  bone,  in  a  straight  line, 
like  a  reed,  but  is  lunated  in  the  extremity. 

CALAMINA.    Sec  Calamine. 

Calamina  rR.r.i-ARATA.  Prepared  calamine.  Burn 
the  calamine,  and  reduce  it  to  powder ;  then  let  it  be 
brought  into  the  stats  of  a  very  fine  powder,  in  the 
same  manner  that  chalk  is  directed  to  be  prepared. 
See  Calamine. 

CA'LAMINE.  {Calamina;  from  calamus,  a  reed  : 
so  called  from  its  reed-like  appearance.)  Cadmia; 
Calhnua;  Cadmia  lapidosa  arosa;  Cadmia  fossilis  ; 
Calamina;  I.apis  calaminaris.  A  native  carbonate 
of  zinc.  A  mineral,  containing  oxide  of  zinc  and 
carbonic  acid,  united  with  a  portion  of  iron,  and  some- 
times other  substances.  It  is  very  heavy,  moderately 
hard  and  brittle,  of  a  gray,  yellowish,  red,  or  blackish 
brown;  found  in  quarries  of  considerable  extent,  in 
several  part*  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  this  coun- 
try in  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Somersetshire;  as  also  in  Wales.  The  calamine 
of  England  is  by  the  best  judges,  allowed  to  be  su- 
perior in  quality  to  that  of  most  o'.hxi  countries  It  scl 
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dom  lies  verv  deep,  being  chiefly  found  In  clayey 
grounds  near  "the  surface.  In  some  places  it  is  mixed 
with  lead  ores.  This  mineral  is  an  article  in  the  ma- 
teria medica  ;  but,  before  it  conies  to  the  shops,  it  is 
usually  roasted,  or  calcined,  to  separate  some  arseni- 
cal or  sulphureous  panicles  which,  in  its  crude  state, 
it  is  supposed  to  contain,  and  in  order  to  render  it 
more  easily  reducible  into  a  fine  powder.  In  this 
state,  it  is  employed  in  collyria,  for  weak  eyes,  for 
promoting  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers,  and  healing  ex« 
conations  of  the  skin.  It  is  the  basis  of  an  officinal 
cerate,  called  Ceratum  calamine  by  the  London  Col- 
lect, formerly  called  ceratum  lapidi^  c  llmmruis,  ccra 
trim  epuloticum;  and  ceratum  carbonatis  zinci  iinpuri 
by  the  Edinburgh  College.  These  compositions  torn! 
the  cerate  which  Turner  strongly  recommends  lot 
healing  ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and  which  ha\< 
been  popularly  distinguished  by  his  name.  The  col 
lyria  in  which  the  prepared  calamine  has  been  em 
ployed,  have  consisted  simply  of  that  substance  addei 
to  rose-water,  or  elder-flower  water. 

CALAMHNT.     See  Melissa  culaminlha. 

Calamint,  mountain.     Bee  Melissa  grandifiora 

CALA.Vii  M'HA.  (From  Ka\oz,  beautiful,  or  ku. 
\aixoc,  a  reed,  and  ptvdri,  mint.)  Common  calamint 
See  Melissa. 

Calamintha  anclica.     Pee  Melissa  ncpeta. 

C.u.AMiNTiiA  hvmilior.  The  ground-ivy.  Set 
Glecoma  hedcracea. 

Calamintha  magna  tlore.  See  Mdissa  grandi- 
flora. 

Calamintha  Montana.     See  Melissa  Calamintha. 

CA'LAMLS.  (From  Kalam,  an  Arabian  word.) 
1.  A  general  name  denoting  the  stalk  ol  any  plant. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LimiEan 
system.     Class,  Hexnndria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Calamus  aromaticus.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

[Calamus.  Sweet  flag-root.  Acorns  cal;.nius,  oi 
calamus  aromaticus.  "  The  Acorus  calamus  is  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  With  us  it 
grows  in  wet  meadows,  commonly  in  beds  or  bum  lies. 
The  root  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bittei 
spicy  taste.  Its  properties  depend  upon  a  volatile  oil, 
and  a  bitter  matter  soluble  in  water.  Medicinally  con 
siclered,  it  is  stimulant,  heating  and  tonic  ;  and  is  given 
in  flatulent  colic,  cramp  of  the  stomach.  Sec,  in  the 
dose  of  a  scruple  and  upwards." — Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

Calamus  aromaticus  asiaticus.  Sec  Acorus  ca- 
lamus. 

Calamus  odoratus.  The  sweet-scented  rush. 
See  Acorus  calamus. 

Calamus  rotanq.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  we  obtain  the  Dragon's  blood.  (7k- 
■nabaris  gracorum  ;   Draconthcrma  ;  -rgon. 

Dragon's  blood.  The  red  resinous  juice  which  is  ob- 
tained by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  Calamus  rotang; — 
caudice  densissimt  aculcata,  aculcis  crectis,  spadict 
credo.  The  Petroearpus  draco  and  Draeana  draco 
also  afford  this  resin.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Molucca  islands,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  Ea.-t 
Indies.  It  is  generally  much  adulterated,  and  varied 
in  goodness  and  purity.  The  best  kind  is  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  which,  when  powdered,  changes  to  crim- 
son :  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  great 
measure  in  alkohol ;  it  readily  melts  and  catches 
flame,  has  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  discovers  sotnede 
gree  of  warmth  and  pungency.    The  ancient  Greeks 

were  well  acquainted  with  the  adstringent  power  of 
this  drug;  in  which  character  it  has  since  oeen  much 
employed  in  hemorrhages,  and  in  alvine  Muxes.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  not  used  internally,  beine  super- 
seded by  more  certain  and  effectual  remedies  of  this 
numerous  class 

Calamus  scrii-torius.  A  furrow  or  kind  of  canal 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  writing  pen. 

Calamus  vulgaris.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

CALATHIANA.  (From  KaXadoc,  a  twig  basket- 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flowers.)  The  herb 
marsh-gentian.     See  Gcntianapncumonantlic. 

Calbi  anum.    The  name  of  a  plaster  in  Mvrcrmis 

Calca  dinum.    Vitriol. 

Calca'dis.    An  Arabian  name  for  white  vitriol  *n& 

CALCA'NECM.     (Prom  cafe,  the  heel.)     <„;,,-..- 

ptcrna;  Os  calcis.  Tin;  largest  bone  of  the  tarsus 
which  forms  the  heel.    It  is  situated  posteriorly  undai 


!he  astragalus,  is  very  regular,  and  divided  into  a  body 
Rnd  proecss*>s.  Il  has  a  large  tuberosity  or  knob,  pro- 
fecting  behind  to  form  the  heel.  A  sinuous  cavity, 
as  its  tore-part,  Which,  in  the  fresh  subject,  is  tilled 
with  fra.  and  gives  origin  to  several  ligaments.  Two 
prominences,  at  the  inner  and  fore-part  of  the  bone, 
with  a  pit  between  them,  for  the  articulation  of  the 
under  and  fore-part  of  the  astragalus.  A  d 
tn  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  near  its  fore-part, 
where  the  tendon  of  the  peronteas  longus  runs.  A 
large  cavity,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hone,  for  lodging 
the  long  flexors  of  the  toes,  together  with  ti 
and  nerves  of  the  sole.  There  are  two  prominences,  at 
the  under  and  back  part  of  this  bone,  that  give  origin 
to  the  aponeurosis,  and  several  muscles  of  the  sole. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  concave,  for  its 
articulation  with  the  os  cuboides.  and  it  is  articulated 
to  the  astragalus  by  ligaments. 

Calcan'thum.  '.From  x«,\a-<j.,\  brass,  and  ctvOos,  a 
flower ;  i.  e.  flowers  of  brass.)  Calcanlhos.  Cop- 
peras; Vitriol. 

CALCAR.  (Calcar,  aris.  it.  From  cake,  the  heel; 
also  from  calco,  to  beat.)     1.  The  heel  bone. 

2.  The  furnace  of  a  laboratory. 

3.  A  spur.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  partof  the  ringent 
and  personate  corolla  of  plants.  It  is  a  tube  forming 
an  obtuse  or  acute  sac,  at  tlie  side  of  the  receptacle. 
It  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

CALCARATIS.  Spurred;  applied  to  the  corols 
and  nectaries  of  plants  ;  as  Catcarala  corolla,  Nccta- 
rium  ccharatum;  as  ill  .iquilcgia  and  Antirrhinum 
Unarie. 

CALCAREOUS.  (Crfcarius ;  from  calx,  lime.) 
That  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  ami 
qualities  of  calx. 

Calcareous  earth.     See  Ca'r  end  Lime. 

Calcareous  epar.  Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  occurs  in  more  than  600  different  forms.  It  is 
found  in  veins  in  all  rocks  from  granite  to  alluvial 
strata.  The  rarest  and  most  beautiful  crystals  are 
found  in  Derbyshire,  but  il  exists  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Calca'ris  flos.    The  larkspur. 

CALCA  RIUS.     See  Calcareous. 

Calcarius  laws.    Limestone. 

Ca'lcatar.    A  name  of  vitriol. 

Calcatri'ppa.     See  Ajuga  pyramiiaiis. 

CALCEDOXV.  A  mineral,  so  called  from  Calce 
don,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  found  in  ancient 
iimes.  There  are  several  sub-species,  common  calce- 
dony,  heliotrope,  crysoprase,  plasma,  onyx,  sand,  and 
sardonvx. 

Common  calcedony  occurs  of  various  colours:  it  is 
regarded  as  pure  silica  with  a  little  water.  Very  fine 
stalactical  specimens  have  been  found  in  Cornwall 
and  Scotland. 

Ca'lcku.h  equinim.  (From  ca'.ceus,  a  shoe,  and 
fi/uus,  a  horse  ;  so  called  from  the  figure  of  its  leaf.) 
The  herb  coif  s-foct.    See  Tussilagofarfara. 

Calchantrcm.    Pliny's  name  for  copperas. 

Calchi'theos.     (FromxaAx«"'>P,lrlj|e-)  Verdigris. 

CALCI'FRAGA.  (From  calx,  a  stone,  and  frango, 
to  break ;  so  named  from  its  supposed  property  of 
breaking  the  human  calculus.)  Breakstone.  In  Scri- 
bomus  Largus,  it  means,  the  herb  spleenwort,  or  sco- 
lopcndrium ;  others  mean  byilthe  Pimpinrtia  sazi- 
fraga  of  Linnaus. 

CALCINATION.  Oxidation.  The  fixed  resi- 
dues of  such  matters  as  have  undergone  combustion 
are  called  cinders,  in  common  language,  and  calces, 
but  now  more  commonly  oxides,  by  chemists;  and 
the  operation,  when  considered  with  regard  to  these 
residues,  is  termed  calcination.  In  this  general  way, 
it  has  1  ikewise  been  applied  to  bodies  not  really  combus- 
tible, but  only  deprived  of  some  of  their  principles  by 
heat.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  calcination  of  chalk,  to 
convert  it  into  lime  by  driving  off  its  carbonic  acid  and 
water;  of  gypsum,  or  plaster-stone,  of  alum,  of  borax, 
and  other  saline  bodies,  by  which  they  are  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  ;  of  bones  which  lose 
their  volatile  parts  by  this  treatment,  and  of  various 
other  bodies. 

(  ALCI.VA'TUS.    Calcined. 

Calchiatum  majus.  Whatever  is  dulcified  by  the 
ehemicai  art,  which  was  not  so  by  nature ;  such  as 
dulcified  mercury,  lead,  and  the  like  substances,  which 
are  very  speedily  consolidated. 
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Calcinatum  m.uus  poterii.  Mercury  d'ssoln-d!'! 
aqua  fortis,  and  precipitated  with  salt  water.  Poterius 
used  it  in  the  cure  of  u) 

Calginatum  minus.  Any  thing  which  i3  sweet  by 
nature,  and  speedily  cures,  as  sugar,  manna,  tntna 

rinds,  S:r. 

Cti.t  [NO'ni  v. 

Cii.i  is  aqua.    See  i 

Ca'lcis  uqcoR.    Solution  uf  lime,  formerly  culled 

aqna  calcis.  Lin»'  water.  Take  of  lime,  half  a 
pound;  boiling  distilled  water,  twelve  pints.  Poor 
the  water  upon  the  linn1,  and  stir  them  together  ;  next 
cover  the  vessel  immediately,  and  let  it  stand  for  three 
hours;  then  keep  the  solution  upon  the  remaining 
lime  in  stopped  glass  bottles,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor  when  it  is  wanted  fur  u>e. 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  450  times  its  weight  of 
water,  or  little  more  than  one  grain  in  one  fluid  ounce 
It  is  given  internally,  in  doses  of  two  ounces  and  up- 
wards, in  eardiulgia,  spasms,  diarrhoea,  &c.  and  hi 
proportionate  doses  in  con\  ulsions  of  children,  arising 

from  acidity,  or  ulcerated  intestines,  intermittent  fe- 
vers, &c.  "  Externally  it  is  applied  to  buriic.  ana] 
ulcers. 

Calcis  murias.  Calx  sotita;  Sal  ammoniacus 
Jizus.  Muriate  of  lime.  Take  of  the  salt  remaining 
alter  the  sublimation  of  subcarbonale  of  ammonia  t wo 
pounds,  water  a  pint;  mix  and  filter  through  paper. 
Evaporate  the  salt  to  dryness ;  and  preserve  it  in  a 
closely-stopped  vessel.  This  preparation  is  exhibited 
with  the  same  views  as  the  muriate  of  barytes.  it 
-  deobstruent,  diuretic,  and  cathartic  virtues, 
and  is  much  used  by  the  celebrated  Fourcro;. 
scrophukt,and  other  analogous  diseases.  Six,  twelve, 
and  twenty  grains,  are  given  to  children,  three  times  a 
day,  and  a  drachm  to  adults. 

Calcis  muriatis  liquor.  Take  of  muriate  of 
lime  two  ounces,  distilled  water  three  fluid  ounces; 
dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  filter  it  through 
paper. 

Ca'lcis  os.    See  Calcancum. 

Calcis  vivi  flores.  The  pellicle  on  the  surface 
of  lime  water. 

CALCITUA'PA.  (An  old  botanical  term  of  simi 
lar  meaning  to  tributes,  compounded  of  calco,  to  tread 
or  kick,  and  Tpctrw,  to  torn,  because  the  caltrops  are 
continually  kicked  over,  if  they  mil  of  their  intended 
mischief.     See  Trapa.)     See  Centavrea  caicitrapn. 

Calcitrapa  officinalis.  See  Cenlaurca  solsti- 
tiales. 

CALCIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  lime.  Sir  il. 
Davy,  the  discoverer  of  this  metal,  procured  it  by  the 
■,  hich  he  used  for  obtaining  barium,  ft  was 
in  such  small  quantities,  that  little  could  be  said  con- 
cerning its  nature.  It  appeared  brighter  and  Whiter 
than  either  barium  or  strontium;  and  burned  when 
gently  heated,  producing  dry  lime. 

There  is  only  one  known  combination  of  calcium 
and  oxygen,  which  is  the  important  substance  called 
lime.  The  nature  of  this  substance  is  proved  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  combustion  of  calcium;  the  metal 
changing  into  the  earth  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
gas.  When  the  amalgam  of  calcium  is  thrown  into 
water,  hydroccn  gas  is  disengaged,  and  the  water  In- 
comes a  solution  of  lime.  From  the  quantity  of  hy> 
drogen  evolved,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  lime 
formed  in  experiments  of  tins  kind,  M.  Rerzelius  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
lime.  The  nature  of  lime  may  also  be  proved 
lysis.  When  potassium  in  vapour  is  sent  through  t!„. 
earth  ignited  to  whiteness,  the  potassium  was  found 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  become  potassa,  while  a  dark  gray 
substance  of  metallic  splendour,  which  is  calcium, 
either  wholly  or  partially  deprived  of  oxygen,  is  found 
imbedded  in  the  potassa ;  for  it  effervesces  violent!} 
and  forms  a  solution  of  lirr.eby  the  action  of  water. 

CALCSINTER.  Stalactitical  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  continually  forming  by  the  infiltration  of  car- 
bonated lime  water  through  the  crevices  of  the  roofe 
of  caverns.  The  irregular  masses  on  the  bottoms  of 
caves  have  been  called  stalagmites. 

CALCTUFF.  An  alluvial  formation  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  probably  deposited  from  calcareous  springs  of 
a  yellowish  dull  gray  colour,  containing  impressions 
of  vegetable  matter. 

CALCULI'FRAGUS.  (From  calculus,  a  stor»e, 
and  frango,  to  break.)     Stone-breaker,  having  the 
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power  to  break  stone  in  the  human  body.    1.  A  syno- 
nym of  ftthoiitriptic    See  Lithonlriptie. 
o   TIk.'  scolope.ndrium,  and  pimpernel.    See  Calci- 

fraga 

CALCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  calz,  a  limestone. 
Calculus  humanus;  Bcioar  microcosm  icum.  Gravel  ; 
Utone.  In  English  we  understand  by  gravel,  small 
»and-like  concretions,  or  stones,  which  pass  from  the 
Sidneys  through  the  ureters  in  a  few  days;  and  by 
stone,  a  calculous  concretion  in  the  kidneys,  or  blad- 
der, of  too  large  a  size  to  pass,  without  great  diffi- 
culty. Similar  concretions  are  found  occasionally  in 
Other  cavities  or  passages.  When  a  disposition  to 
form  minute  calculi  or  gravel  exists,  we  often  find 
nephritic  paroxysms,  as  they  arc  called,  (see  Nephri- 
tis) which  consist  of  pain  in  the  back,  shooting  down 
through  the  pelvis  to  the  thighs;  sometimes  a  numb- 
one  leg,  and  a  retraction  of  either  testicle  m 
men,  symptoms  arising  from  the  irritation  of  a  stone 
passing  through  the  meters,  as  ilicse  cross  the  sperma- 
tic cord, on  the  nerves  passing  lo  the  lower  extremities. 
These  pains,  often  violent,  aie  terminated  by  the  pain- 
ful discharge  of  small  stones  through  the  urethra,  and 
i!ic  patient  is  for  a  time  easy.  What,  however,  is 
meant  by  the  stone  is  a  more  serious  and  violent  dis- 
ease.  It  is  singular  that  these  discharges  of  smail  gra- 
vel do  not  usually  terminate  in  stone  Many  have  ex- 
perienced them  during  a  long  lite,  without  any  more 
serious  inconvenience:  while  the  latter  is  a  disease 
chiefly  of  the  young,  and  depending  on  circumstances 
not  easily  explained.  If  the  Btone  attacks  persons 
more  advanced  in  age,  it  is  often  the  consequence  of 
paroxysms  of  gout,  long  protracted,  and  terminating 
imperfectly. 

When  once  a  stone  has  acquired  a  moderate  size, 
it  usually  occasions  the  following  symptoms : — fre- 
quent inclination  to  make  water,  excessive  pain  in 
voiding  it  drop  by  drop,  and  sometimes  a  sudden  stop- 
page of  it,  if  discharged  in  a  stream  ;  after  making  wa- 
ter, great  torture  in  the  glans  penis,  which  lasts  one, 
two,  or  three  minutes;  and,  in  most  constitutions,  the 
violent  straining  makes  the  rectum  contract  and  expel 
its  excrements ;  or,  if  it  be  empty,  occasions  a  tenes- 
mus, which  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  prolap- 
sus ani.  The  urine  is  often  tinctured  with  blood,  from 
a  rupture  of  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  pure  blood 
itself  is  discharged.  Sometimes  the  urine  is  very  clear, 
but  frequently  there  are  great  quantities  of  slimy  sedi- 
ment deposited  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  is  only  a 
preternatural  separation  of  the  mucilage  of  the  bladder, 
out  has  often  been  mistaken  for  pus.  The  stone  is  a 
disease  to  Which  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  liable; 
and  calculi  have  even  been  found  in  the  bladders  of 
very  young  children,  nay,  of  infants  only  six  months  old. 

Women  seem  less  subject  to  this  complaint  than 
men,  either  owing  to  constitutional  causes,  or  to  the 
capaciousness,  shortness,  and  straightness  of  their  ure- 
thra;, allowing  the  calculi  to  be  discharged  while  small, 
together  with  the  urine. 
The  Seat  and  Physical  Properties  of  Urinary  Calculi. 

Calculi  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  urinary 
system,  tn  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in  the  ureters,  in 
tile  bladder  and  urethra;  but  as  they,  for  the  most 
part,  originate  in  the  kidney,  the  calculi  renales  make 
the  nucleus  of  the  greatest  number  »f  urinary  stones. 
The  calculi  renales  dili'er  greatly  with  respect  to  their 
external  qualities;  for  the  most  pari,  however,  they 
consist  of  small,  concrete,  roundish,  smooth,  glossy, 
and  crystalline  bodie»,  of  a  red-yellow  colour,  like  thin 
of  wood,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing.  On 
account  of  their  minuteness,  they  easily  pass  through 
the  urinary  passages  in  form  of  gravel,  which,  being 
tes  of  a  rough  surface,  cause  several  com- 
plaints on  their  passage,  lint  in  some  instances  they 
Ore  "I  loo  great  a  size  lo  be  able  to  pass  along  the  ure- 
ters ;  in  which  case  they  increase  in  the  kidneys,  some- 
times lo  a  great  size.  Calculi  renales  of  this  kind  are 
generally  of  a  brown,  dark  red,  or  black  colour,  and 
surrounded  with  several  strata  of  coagulated  blood  ami 
pus  ;  they  have  also  been  observed  of  a  yellow,  red- 
dish', and  lighter  colour;  and  some  consisting  of  a 
homogeneous  stony  mass,  hut  white  or  gray  calculi 
renales  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Among  the 
gieai  number  that  were  examined,  one  or  two  only 
were  found  of  a  grayor  blackish  colour,  and  of  a  com- 
position similar  to  those  which  generally  bear  the  name 
Of  mulberry-like  stones. 
1G4 
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The  stones  iv  the  ureters, which, on  passing  ml0T.fi? 
ureters,  are  prevented  by  their  size  from  descending 
into  the  bladder,  frequently  increase  very  much:  they 
however,  rarely  occur ;  their  colour  is  white,  an:) 
they  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  stones  in  the  bladder  are  the  most  frequent 
urinary  concrements  that  have  been  principally  exa- 
mined; they  draw  their  first  origin  from  the  kidneys, 
whence  they  descend  into  the  bladder,  where  they  in- 
.  or  they  immediately  originate  and  increase  in 
the  bladder  ;  or  they  arise  froth  a  foreign  body  that  by- 
chance  has  got  into  the  bladder,  which  not  unfiv- 
quently  happens,  particularly  in  the  female  sex.  Con- 
cretions of  this  kind  differ  greatly  in  their  respective 
physical  qualities  and  external  form,  which,  however, 
is  generally  spherical,  oval,  or  compressed  on  both 
sides  ;  and  sometimes,  when  there  are  several  stones 
in  the  bladder,  they  have  a  polyhedrous  or  cubical 
form;  their  extremities  are  frequently  pointed  or 
roundish,  but  they  are  very  seldom  found  cylindrical, 
and  more  rarely  with  cylindrical  ends. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  the  calculi, 
and  likewise  in  their  colour,  which  is  materially  dif 
ferent,  according  to  their  respective  nature  and  com- 
position. They  occur,  1.  of  a  yeilowish  colour,  ap 
proaehing  nearly  to  red,  or  brown;  such  stones  consist 
of  lithic  acid.  :2.  Gray,  or  more  or  less  white;  these 
stones  always  contain  phosphates  of  earths.  3.  Dark 
gray,  or  blackish;  stones  of  this  colour  have  oxalates 
of  earths.  Many  stones  show  brown  or  gray  spots,  on 
a  yellow  or  white  ground,  generally  raised  on  the  sur- 
face, and  consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  is  en- 
closed in  lithic  acid,  when  the  ground  colour  of  the 
stone  is  of  a  wood  colour,  or  in  phosphate  of  lime, 
when  it  is  white.  These  spots  arc,  in  general,  only 
to  be  observed  in  the  middle  of  the  stone,  or  at  one  of 
its  extremities. 

All  that  is  here  stated,  is  the  result  of  observations 
on  more  than  000  calculi;  and  different  other  colo 
that  are  said  to  have  been  observed,  cither  arise 
heterogeneous  substances,  or  are  merely  variations  of 
the  above  colours.    Their  surface  is  smooth  and  po- 
lisbed  in  some;  in  others,  only  smooth ;  and  in  01 
uneven,  and  covered  with  rough  or  smooth  corpu- 
which  are  always  of  a  yellow  colour ;  in  some,  the 
surface  is  partly  smooth  and  partly  rough.     The  white 
ones  are  frequently  even  and  smooth,  half  transparent, 
and  covered  with  shining  crystals,  that  generally  indi- 
cate phosphate  of  ammonia,  with  magnesia;  or  they 
are  taint,  and  consist  of  minute  grains :  or  rough,  in 
which  case  they  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime.     The 
brown  and  dark  gray  stones  are,   from   their  simi- 
larity to  mulberries,  called  mulberry-stones,  and  being 
frequently  very   rugtred,   they   cause  the  most    pain 
of  all. 

On  examining  the  specific  weight  of  urinary  calculi 
in  more  Ihan  500 specimens,  it  was  found  to  be,  in  the 
lightest,  as  1213. 1000,  hi  the  heaviest,  as  19?(i.l000. 
Their  smell  is  partly  strong,  like  urine  or  ammonia. 
partly  insipid,  and  terreous;  especially  the  while 
ones,  which  are  like  sawed  ivory,  or  rasped  bono. 

The  internal  texture  of  calculi  is  but  seldom  guessed 
from  lheir  external  appearance,  particularly  when 
they  exceed  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  On  breaking 
litem,  they  generally  separate  into  two  or  three  strata, 
more  or  less  thick  and  even,  which  prove  that  they 
are  formed  by  different  precipitations,  at  different 
times.  In  the  middle,  a  nucleus  is  generally  seen,  of 
the  same  mass  as  tile  rest.  When  the  place  thev  arc- 
broken  at  is  finely  streaked,  anil  of  a  yellow  or  reddish 
colour,  the  lithic  acid  predominates;  but  when  they 
are  half  transparent,  luminous  like  spar,  they  have 
ammoniacal  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  them,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  then  they  are  brittle  and  fria- 
ble; but  when  they  are  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  instru- 
ment, of  a  smooth  surface,  and  a  smell  like  Ivory, 
they  contain  oxalate  of  lime.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  the  exterior  stratum  consists  o(  white  phosphate 
"I  earth,  while  the  nucleus  is  yellow  lithic  acid,  or 
oxalate  of  lime,  covered  sometimes  with  a  yellow 
stratum  of  lithic  acid,  in  which  case  the  nucleus  ap- 
pears radiant  ;  but  when  it  consists  of  lithic  acid,  am! 
is  covered  with  white  phosphate  of  earth,  it  is  round 
ISh,  oval,  and  somewhat  crooked.  These  concretions 
seldom  three  strata ;  namely,  on  the  outside 
a  phosphate,  towards  the  inside  lithic  acid,  and  quite 
I  wtthinside  an  oxalate  of  lime ;   but  still  rarer  tli 
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Mtatances:  occur  In  more  strata,  or  in  another  order,  as 
ttvubre-aientioned. 

Atones  of  tlie  urethra  are  seldom  generated  in  the 
urethra  itself;  however,  there  arc  instances  of  their 
having  been  formed  in  the  fossa  navicuiaris,  by  means 
of  foreign  bodies  that  have  got  into  the  urethra.  We 
also  very  frequently  observe  stony  concrements  depo- 
sited between  the  grans  and  prepuce.  All  the  concre4 
lions  produced  in  the  inside  and  outside  the  urethia 
consist  of  phosphate  of  earths,  which  are  easily  pre- 
cipitated from  the  urine.  There  are  likewise  stones 
in  the  urethra  which  have  come  out  of  the  bladder, 
having  been  produced  there,  or  in  the  kidneys;  and 
they  generally  possess  the  properties  of  stones  of  the 
kidneys. 

The  different  constituents  of  Urinary  C 

•'  If  we  except  Scheele's  original  observation  con- 
cerning the  uric  or  lithic  acid,  all  the  discoveries  re- 
lating to  urinary  concretions  are  due  to  Dr.  Wollaston ; 
discoveries  sv>  curious  and  important,  as  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  entitle  him  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  mankind.  They  have  been  fully  verified  by  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and 
Biande,  Drs.  Henry,  Marcet,  and  Prout.  Dr.  Mauri, 
in  his  late  valuable  essay  on  the  chemical  history  and 
medical  treatment  of  calculous  disorders,  arranges  the 
concretions  into  nine  species. 

5.  The  lithic  acid  calculus. 

2.  The  ainmonia-magnesian  phosphate  calculus. 

3.  The  bone  earth  cafculus,  or  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  The  fusible  calculus,  a  mixture  of  the  2d  and  3d 
species. 

5.  The  mulberry  calculus,  or  oxalate  of  lime. 

G.  The  cystic  calculus ;  cystic  oxide  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston. 

7.  The  alternating  calculus,  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  different  species. 

8.  The  compound  calculus,  whose  ingredients  are  so 
intimately  mixed,  as  to  be  separable  only  by  chemical 
analysis. 

9.  Calculus  from  the  prostate  gland,  which,  by  Dr. 
VVollaston's  researches,  is  proved  to  be  phosphate  of 
tune,  not  distinctly  stratified,  and  tinged  by  the  secre- 
tion of  the  prostate  gland. 

To  the  above  Dr.  Marcet  has  added  two  new  sub- 
species. The  first  seems  to  have  some  resemblance  to 
the  cystic  oxide,  but  it  possesses  also  some  marks  of 
distinction.  It  forms  a  bright  lemon  yellow  residuum 
on  evaporating  its  nitric  acid  solution,  and  is  com- 
posed of  lamina?.  But  the  cystic  oxide  is  nor  laminated, 
and  it  leaves  a  white  residuum  from  the  nitric  acid 
solution.  Though  they  are  both  soluble  in  acids  as 
well  as  alkalies,  yet  the  oxide  is  more  so  in  acids  than 
the  new  calculus,  which  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Marcet, 
Iron]  its  yellow  residuum,  xant/iic  oxide.  Dr.  Marcet's 
other  new  calculus  was  found  to  possess  the  properties 
of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a 
deposite.    He  terms  it  fibrinous  calculus. 

Species  1.  Uric  acid  calculi.  Dr.  Henry  says,  in  his 
instructive  paper  on  urinary  and  other  morbid  con- 
cretions, read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
March  2,  1819,  that  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  him  to 
examine  calculi  composed  of  this  acid  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute purity.  They  contain  about  9-10ths  of  the  pure 
a"id,  along  with  urea,  and  an  animal  matter  which  is 
not  gelatin,  but  of  an  albuminous  nature.  This  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  cement.  The  calculus 
is  aggregated  by  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  lithic 
acid  itself.  The  colour  of  lithic  acid  calculi  is  yellow- 
ish or  reddish-brown,  resembling  the  appearance  of 
wood.  They  have  commonly  a  smooth,  polished  sur- 
face, a  lamellar  or  radiated  structure,  and  consist  of 
fine  particles  well  compacted.  Their  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1.3  to  1.8.  They  dissolve  in  alkaline 
lixivia,  without  evolving  an  ammontacal  odour,  and 
exhale  the  smell  of  horn  before  the  blowpipe.  The 
relative  frequency  of  lithic  acid  calculi  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement.  Of  150  examined  by 
Mr.  Brande,  16  were  composed  wholly  of  this  acid, 
and  almost  all  contained  more  or  less  of  it.  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  found  it  in  the  greater  number  of  500 
which  they  analyzed.  All  those  examined  by  Scheele 
consisted  of  it  alone ;  and  300  analyzed  by  Dr.  Pearson, 
contained  it  in  greater  or  smaller  proportion.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Henry's  experience,  it  constitutes  10  urinary 
concretions  out  of  26,  exclusive  of  the  alternating  caf- 
cuii.    And  Mr.  Brande  lately  states,  that  out  of  SS 
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cases  of  kidney  calculi,  51  were  lithic  acid,  6  oial:c 
and  1  cystic. 

magTiesian  phosphate.  This 
calculus  is  while  like  chalk,  is  friable  between  the 
often  covered  with  dog-tooth  crystals,  and 
contains  semi-crystalline  layers/'  It  is  insoluble  j>i 
alkalies,  hut  soluble  in  nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetic 
acids.  According  ;<•  In.  Henry,  the  earthy  phosphates. 
comprehending  the  2d  and  3d  species,  were  to  the 
whole  number  of  concretions,  in  the  ratio  of  u>  to  85. 
Mr.  Brande  justly  observes,  in  the  lo'th  number  of  hi: 
Journal,  that  the  urine  has  ai  all  times  a  tendency  tc 
deposite  the  trip]  upon  any   b 

which  it  passes.  Hence  drains  by  which'  urilt 
ried  oil;  are  often  incrusted  with  its  regular  crystals; 
and  in  cases  where  extraneous  bodies  have  get  inl  ithe 
bladder,  they  have  often  in  a  very  shorl  tim 
considerably  enlarged  by  deposition  <•: 
stance.  When  this  calculus,  or  those  incrusteil  with 
Its  semi-crystalline  particles,  are  strongly  heated  before 
the  blowpipe,  ammonia  is  evolved,  ami  an  imperfei  '. 
fusion  takes  place.  When  a  little  of  the  calcareous 
phosphate  is  present,  however,  the  concretion  readily 
ilcuh  composed  entirely  of  the  aimnonia- 
magiiesian  phosphate  are  very  ran'.  Mr.  Brande  has 
seen  only  two.  They  were  crystallized  upon  the  sui 
face,  and  their  fracture  was  somewhat  Iblia 
its  pure  state,  it  is  even  rare  as  an  incrustation.  The 
powder  of  the  ammonia-phosphate  calculus  has  a 
brilliant  white  colour,  a  faint  sweetish  taste,  and  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
suppose  the  above  deposites  to  result  from  incipient 
putrefaction  of  urine  in  the  bladder.  It  is  certain  that 
the  triple  phosphate  is  copiously  precipitated  from 
urine  in  such  circumstances  out  of  the  body. 

Species  3.  The  bone  ear'h  calculus.  Its  surface,  ac 
cording  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  is  generally  pale  brown, 
smooth,  and  when  sawed  through  it  appears  of  a  lami- 
nated texture,  easiiy  separable  into  concentric  crusts 
Sometimes,  also,  each  lamina  is  striated  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  as  from  an  assemblage  of 
crystalline  needles.  It  is  dilficult  to  fuse  this  calculus 
by  the  blowpipe,  hut  it  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  mu 
riatic  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitable  by  ammonia. 
This  species,  as  described  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
was  white,  without  lustre,  friable,  staining  the  hands, 
paper,  and  cloth.  It  had  much  of  a  chaiky  appear 
ance,  and  broke  under  the  forceps,  and  was  intimately 
mixed  with  a  gelatinous  matter,  which  is  left  in  a 
membraneous  form,  when  the  earthy  salt  is  withdrawn 
by  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Dr.  Henry  says,  that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  recognise  a  calculus  of  pure  plies 
phate  of  lime  in  any  of  the  collections  which  he  has 
examined ;  nor  did  he  ever  find  the  preceding  species  in 
a  pure  state,  though  a  calculus  in  Mr.  White's  collec- 
tion contained  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  ammonia- 
magnesian  phosphate. 

Species  4.  The  fusible  calculus.  This  is  a  very  friable 
concretion,  of  a  white  colour,  resembling  chalk  in  ap- 
pearance  and  texture  ;  it  often  breaks  into  layers,  ami 
exhibits  a  glittering  appearance  internally,  from  inter- 
mixture of  the  crystals  of  triple  phosphate.  Sp.  gray. 
from  1.14  to  1.47.  Soluble  in  dilute  muriatic  and  nitric, 
acids,  but  not  in  alkaline  lixivia.  The  nucleus  is  ge- 
nerally lithic  acid.  In  4  instances  only  out  of  187,  did 
Dr.  Henry  find  the  calculus  composed  throug 
the  earthy  phosphates.  The  analysis  of  fusible  calcu- 
lus is  easily  performed  by  distilled  vinegar,  which  at  a 
gentle  heat  dissolves  the  ammonia-magiicsian  phos- 
phate, but  not  the  phosphate  of  lime:  the  latter  may 
be  taken  up  by  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  lithic  acid 
present  will  remain,  and  may  be  recognised  by  its  so- 
lubility in  the  water  of  pure  potassa  or  soda.  Or  tint 
lithic  acid  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  removed  by 
the  alkali,  which  expels  the  ammonia,  and  leaves  tin. 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  lime. 

Species  5.  The  mulberry  calculus.  Its  surface  i:: 
rough  and  tuberculated  ;  colour  deep  reddish-brown. 
Sometimes  it  is  pale  brown,  of  a  crystalline  texture, 
and  covered  with  flat  octohedral  crystals.  This  cal- 
culus has  commonly  tne  density  and  hardness  of  ivory, 
a  sp.  grav.  from  1.4  to  1.98,  and  exhales  the  odour  of 
semen  when  sawed.  A  moderate  red  heat  converts  il 
into  carbonate  of  lime.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  alka 
line  lixivia,  but  slowly  and  with  difficulty  in  acids. 
When  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  voided  directly  aftej 
leasing  the  kidney,  it  is  of  a  grayish-brown  colom. 
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composed  of  small  cohering  spherules,  sometimes 
■with  a  polished  surface  resembling  bempseed.  They 
are  easily  recognised  by  their  insolubility  in  muriatic 
acid  and  their  swelling  up  and  passing  into  pure  lime 
before  the  blowpipe.  Mulberry  .calculi  contain  always 
a:i  admixture  of  other  substances  besides  oxalate  of 
lime.  These  are,  uric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
animal  matter  in  dark  fiocculi.  The  colouring  matter 
of  these  calculi  is  probably  effused  blood.  Dr.  Henry 
•ates  the  frequency  of  this  species  at  1  in  17  of  the 
whole  which  he  has  compared;  and  out  of  187  calculi, 
he  found  that  17  were  formed  round  nuclei  of  oxalate 
of  lime. 

Species 6.  The  cystic-oxide  calculus.  It  resem- 
bles  a  little  the  triple  phosphate,  or  more  exactly  mag- 
-v'sian  limestone.  It  is  somewhat  tough  when  cut,  and 
is  a  peculiar  greasy  lustre.  Its  usual  colour  is  pale 
brown,  bordering  on  straw  yellow ;  and  its  texture  is 
irregularly  crystalline.  It  unites  in  solution  with 
acids  and  alkalies,  crystallizing  with  both.  Alkohol 
precipitates  it  with  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  become 
j  ed  with  nitric  acid  ;  and  it  has  no  effect  upon  vegetable 
blues.  Neither  water,  alkohol,  nor  ether  dissolves  it. 
it  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonate  of  ammonia 
:uid  oil,  leaving  a  minute  residuum  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  This  concretion  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Dr.  Henry  states  its  frequency  to  the  whole  as  10  to 
885.  In  two  which  he  examined,  the  nucleus  was  the 
game  substance  with  the  rest  of  the  concretion  ;  and 
in  a  third,  the  nucleus  of  a  uric  acid  calculus  was  a 
small  spherule  of  cystic  oxide.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Marcct 
'ins  remarked,  this  oxide  appears  to  be  in  reality  the 
production  of  the  kidneys,  and  not,  as  its  name  would 
import,  to  be  generated  in  the  bladder.  It  might  be 
t  ailed  with  propriety  renal  oxide,  if  its  eminent  dis- 
(  nverer  should  think  fit. 

i  7.  The  alternating  calculus.  Tile  surface 
r  T  this  calculus  is  usually  white  like  chalk,  and  fria- 
ble or  semicrystalline,  according  as  the  exterior  coat  is 
rile  calcareous  or  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate. 
They  are  frequently  of  a  large  size,  and  contain  a  nu- 
cleus of  lithic  acid.  Sometimes  the  two  phosphates 
form  alternate  layers  round  the  nucleus.  The  above 
are  the  most  common  alternating  calculi;  next  are 
those  of  oxalate  of  lime  with  phosphates;  then  oxa- 
late of  lime  with  lithic  acid  ;  and  lastly,  those  in  which 
the  three  substances  alternate.  The  alternating,  taken 
all  together,  occur  in  10  out  of  25,  in  Dr.  Henry's  list; 
lithiciacid  with  phosphates,  as  10  to  48 ;  the  oxalate  of 
lime  with  phosphates,  as  10  to  116;  the  oxalate  of 
lime  with  lithic  acid,  as  10  to  170;  the  oxalate  of  lime 
with  lithic  acid  and  phosphates,  as  10  to  285. 

Species  8.  The  compound  calculus.  This  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  lithic  acid  with  the  phosphates  in 
variable  proportions,  and  is  consequently  variable  in 
its  appearance.  Sometimes  the  alternating  layers  are 
so  thin  as  to  be  undistinguishable  by  the  eye,  when 
their  nature  can  be  determined  only  by  chemical 
analysis.  This  species,  in  Dr.  Henry's  list,  forms  10 
in  2:15.  About  l-40th  of  the  calculi  examined  by 
fourcroy  and  Vauqueiin  were  compound. 
icies  9  has  been  already  described. 

In  almost  all  calculi,  a  central  nucleus  may  be  dis- 
t  ivered,  sufficiently  small  to  have  descended  through 
Lbe  ureters  into  the  bladder.  The  disease  of  stone  is 
to  be  considered,  therefore,  essentially  and  originally 
;-.s  belonging  to  the  kidneys.  Its  increase  in  the  blad- 
der may  be  occasioned,  either  by  exposure  to  urine 
tbai  contains  an  excess  of  the  same  ingredient  as  that 
composing  the  nucleus,  in  which  ease  it  will  be  uni- 
I  rmly  constituted  throughout;  or  it'  the  morbid  nu- 
cleus deposite  should  cease,  the  concretion  will  then 
acquire  a  coating  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  highly  important  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
lite  most  predominate  nucleus.  Out  of  I 
examined  by  Dr.  Henry,  17  were  funned  round  nuclei 
.  1'  oxalate  of  lime;  U  round  nuclei  of  cystic 
round  nuclei  of  the  earthy  phosphates  ;  2  round  extra- 
neous substances;  and  in  M  the  nucleus  was  replaced 

'.  a  small  cavity, occasioned,  probably,  by  the  shriuk- 
-  ig  of  some  animal  matter,  round  which  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  calculi  (fusible)  had  been  deposited.  Rati 
las  shown  by  experiment,  that  pus  may  form  the 
1  iicleus  of  a  urinary  concretion.     The  remaining  158 

ill  Dli  of  Dr.  Henry's  list,  had  central  nuclei  composed 
ciiie'ly  of  lithic  acid.     It  appears  also,  that  in  a  very 
threat  majority  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  him,  the  dis- 
liitj 
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nositionto  secrete  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  has  been  tits 
essential  cause  of  the  origin  of  stone.  Hence  it  be 
comes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  inquire,  what 
Vrl  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  its  excessive 
Production,  and  to  ascertain  by  what  plan  ol  diet  and 
edicine  this  morbid  action  of  the  kidney  may  test 
be  obviated  or  removed.  A  calculus  in  Mr.  White's 
collection  had  for  its  nucleus  a  fragment  of  a  bougie, 
that  had  slipped  into  the  bladder.  It  belonged  to  lh« 
fusible  species,  consisting  of, 

20  phosphate  of  lime, 

00  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate, 

10  lithic  acid, 

10  animal  matter. 

100 
In  some  instances,  though  these  are  compaialivciv 
very  few,  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  earthy  phosphates 
in  excess,  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  stone.  Dr. 
Henry  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who,  during 
paroxysms  of  gravel,  preceded  by  severe  sickness  and 
vomiting,  voided  urine  as  opaque  as  milk,  which  depo- 
sited a  great  quantity  of  an  impalpable  powder,  con- 
sisting of  the  calcareous  and  triple  phosphate  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  The  weight  of  the  body  was  rapidly 
reduced  from  188  to  100  pounds,  apparently  by  the  ab- 
straction of  the  earth  of  his  bones  ;  for  there  was  no 
emaciation  of  the  muscles  corresponding  to  the  above 
diminution. 

The  first  rational  views  on  the  treatment  of  calcu 
lous  disorders,  were  given  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  These 
have  been  followed  up  lately  by  some  very  judicious 
observations  of  Mr.  Brande,  in  the  12th,  15th,  and  10th 
numbers  of  his  Journal ;  and  also  by  Dr.  Marcet,  in 
his  excellent  treatise  already  referred  to.  Of  the  many 
substances  contained  in  human  urine,  there  are  rarely 
more  than  three  which  constitute  gravel;  viz.  calca- 
reous phosphate,  amnionin-magnesian  phosphate,  and 
lithic  acid.  The  former  two  form  a  white  sediment; 
the  latter,  a  red  or  brown.  The  urine  is  always  an 
acidulous  secretion.  Since  by  this  excess  of  acid,  the 
earthv  salts,  or  white  matter,  are  held  in  solution, 
whatever  disorder  of  the  system,  or  impropriety  of 
food  and  medicine,  diminishes  that  acid  excess,  fa- 
vours the  formation  of  the  white  deposite.  The  in 
ternal  use  of  acids  was  shown  by  Dr.  Woliaston  to  be 
the  appropriate  remedy  in  this  case. 

White  gravel  is  frequently  symptomatic  of  disor- 
dered digestion,  arising  from  excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing ;  and  it  is  often  produced  by  too  farinaceous  a  diet. 
It  is  also  occasioned  by  the  indiscreet  use  of  magViesia, 
soda  water,  or  alkaline  medicines  in  general.  Medical 
practitioners,  as  well  as  their  patients,  ignorant  of 
chemistry,  have  often  committed  fatal  mistakes,  by 
considering  the  white  gravel,  passed  on  the  admini- 
stration of  alkaline  medicines,  as  the  dissolution  of 
the  calculus  itself;  and  have  hence  pushed  a  practice, 
which  has  rapidly  increased  the  size  of  the  stone 
Magnesia,  in  many  case-,  acts  more  injuriously  than 
alkali,  in  precipitating  insoluble  phosphate  from  the 
urine.  The  acids  of  urine,  which,  by  their  excess 
hold  the  earths  in  solution,  are  the  phosphoric,  lithic 
and  carbonic.  Mr.  Brande  has  uniformly  obtained  tin. 
latter  acid,  by  placing  urine  under  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver; and  he  has  formed  carbonate  of  barytes,  h\ 
dropping  barytes  water  into  urine  recently  voided. 

The  appearance  of  white  sand  does  not  seem  de 
serving  of  much  attention,  where  it  is  merely  occa 
sional,  following  indigestion  brought  on  by  an  acci 
dental  excess.  But  if  it  invariably  follows  meals,  and 
if  it  be  observed  in  the  urine,  not  as  a  mere  deposite, 
but  at  the  time  the  last  drops  are  voided,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  importance,  as  the  forerunner  of  other  and 
serious  forms  of  the  disorder.  It  has  been  sometimes 
viewed  as  the  effect  of  irritable  bladder,  where  it  was 
in  reality  the  cause.  Acids  are  the  proper  remedy, 
and  unless  some  peculiar  tonic  effect  be  sought  for  in 
sulphuric  acid,  die  vegetable  acids  ought  to  be  prefer 
red.  Tartar,  or  its  acid,  may  be  prescribed  with  ad- 
vantage, but  the  l>est  medicine  is  citric  acid,  in  daily 
doses  from  5  to  ill)  grains.  Persons  returning  from 
warm  climates,  with  dyspeptic  and  hepatic  disorders, 
often  void  this  white  gravel,  for  which  they  have  re- 
course to  enipyrical  solvents,  for  the  most  part  alka 
line,  and  are  deeply  injured.  They  ought  to  adupt  in 
acidulous  diet,  abstaining  from  soda  water,  alkalies, 
malt  liquor,  madeira,  and  port ;  to  eat  salads, » fU>>  %ei£ 
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fruits;  and  if  habit  requires  it,  a  glass  of  cider,  cham- 
pagne, orclaret,  but  the  less  of  these  fermented  liquors 
the  better.  An  effervescing  draught  is  often  very  bene- 
ficial, made  by  dissolving  3D  grains  of  bicarbonate  ol 
and  So  of  citric  acid,  in  separate  teacups  of 
water,  mixing  the  solution  in  n  huge  tumbler,  and 
drinking  the  whole  during  the  effervescence.  This  dose 
may  be  repeated  3  or  4  times  a-day.  The  carbonic 
acid  of  the  above  medicine  enters  the  circulation,  and 
passing  off  by  the  bladder,  is  useful  in  retaining,  par- 
ticularly, the  triple  phosphate  in  solution,  as  was  tirst 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  VVollaston.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  regular  by  medicine  and  moderate  exercise.  The 
febrile  allections  of  children  are  frequently  attended 
by  an  apparently  formidable  deposits  of  white  sand  in 
the  urine.  A  dose  of  caiomei  will  generally  carry  off 
both  the  fever  and  the  sand.  Air,  exercise,  bark,  bit- 
ters, mineral  tonics,  are  in  like  manner  often  success- 
ful in  removing  the  urinary  complaints  of  grown-up 
persons. 

In  considering  the  red  gravel,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  cases  in  which  the  sand  is 
actually  voided,  and  those  in  which  it  is  deposited, 
after  some  hours,  from  originally  limpid  urine.  In 
the  first,  the  sabulous  appearance  is  an  alarming  indi- 
cation of  a  tendency  to  form  calculi ;  in  the  second,  it 
is  often  merely  a  fleeting  symptom  of  indigestion. 
Should  it  frequently  recur,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Bicarbonate  of  potassaor  soda  is  the  proper  remedy 
for  the  red  sand,  or  lithic  acid  deposite.  The  alkali 
may  often  he  beneficially  combined  with  opium.  Am- 
monia, or  its  crystallized  carbonate,  may  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage,  where  symptoms  of  indigestion  are 
brought  on  by  the  other  alkalies ;  aiul  particularly  in 
red  gravel  connected  with  gout,  in  which  the  joints  and 
kidneys  are  affected  by  turns.  Where  potassa  and 
soda  have  been  so  long  employed  as  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach,  to  create  nausea,  flatulency,  a  sense  of 
weight,  pain,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion,  mag- 
nesia may  be  prescribed  with  the  best  effects.  Tin 
tendency  which  it  has  to  accumulate  in  dangerous 
quantities  in  the  intestines,  and  to  form  a  white  sedi- 
ment in  urine,  calls  on  the  practitioner  to  look  mi- 
nutely after  its  administration.  It  should  be  occasion- 
ally alternated  with  other  laxative  medicines.  .Mag- 
nesia dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  as  Mr.  Scheweppe 
used  to  prepare  it  many  years  ago,  by  the  direction  of" 
Mr.  Brande,  is  an  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  this 
remedy. 

Care  must  be  had  not  to  push  the  alkaline  medicines 
too  lar,  lest  they  give  rise  to  the  deposition  of  earthy 
phosphates  in  the  urine. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  sabulous  deposile  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  lithic  acid  with  the  phosphates.  The 
sediment  of  urine  in  inflammatory  disorders  is  some- 
times of  this  nature;  and  of  those  persons  who  habitu- 
ally indulge  in  excess  of  wine ;  as  also  of  those  who, 
labouring  under  hepatic  affections,  secrete  much  albu- 
men in  their  urine.  Purges,  tonics,  and  nitric  acid, 
which  is  the  solvent  of  both  the  above  sabulous  mat- 
ters, are  the  appropriate  remedies.  The  best  diet  for 
patients  labouring  under  the  lithic  deposite,  is  a  vege- 
table. Dr.  Wollaston's  fine  observation,  that  the  ex- 
crement of  birds  fed  solely  upon  animal  matter,  is  in  a 
great  measure  lithic  acid,  and  the  curious  fact  since 
ascertained,  that  the  excrement  of  the  boa  constrictor, 
fed  also  entirely  on  animals,  is  pure  lithic  acid,  concur 
in  giving  force  to  the  above  dietetic  prescription.  A 
week's  abstinence  from  animal  food  has  been  known 
to  relieve  a  fit  of  lithic  acid  gravel,  where  the  alkalies 
were  of  little  avail.  But  we  must  not  carry  the  vege- 
table system  so  far  as  to  produce  flatulency  and  indi- 
gestion. 

Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  connected 
with  the  disease  of  gravel  in  its  incipient  or  sabulous 
state.  The  calculi  formed  in  the  kidneys  are,  as  we 
have  said  above,  either  lithic,  oxalic,  or  cystic;  and 
very  rarely  indeed  of  the  phosphate  species.  An 
aqueous  regimen,  moderate  exercise  on  horseback, 
when  not  accompanied  with  much  irritation,  cold 
bathing,  and  mild  aperients,  along  with  the  appropriate 
ch  mical  medicines,  must  be  prescribed  in  kidney 
cases.  These  are  particularly  requisite  immediately 
afler  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ureter,  and  in- 
flammatory symptoms  have  led  to  the  belief  that  a 
nut  lens  lias  descended  into  the  bladder.    Purges,  }diu- 
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relics,  and  diluents,  ou^ht  to  be  liberally  enjoined 
A  huge  quantity  of  mucus  streaked  with  blood,  or  of 
a  purulent  aspect,  and  humorihagy,  are  frequent 
symptoms  of  the  passage  of  the  stone  into  the  bladder. 
When  a  stone  has  once  lodged  in  the  bladder,  and 
increased  there  to  such  a  size  as  no  longer  to  be  capa- 
ble of  passing  through  the  urethra,  it  is  generally 

allowed  by  all  who  have  candidly  considered  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  are  qualified  by  experience  lo  be  judges, 
thai  the  stone  can  never  again  be  dissolved  ;  and 
although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  become  so  loosened 
in  its  texture  as  to  be  voided  piecemeal,  or  gradually 
to  crumble  away,  the  event  is  so  rare  as  to  be  barely 
probable. 

By  examining  collections  of  calculi  we  leam,  that 
In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a  nucleus  of 
lithic  acid  is  enveloped  in  a  crust  of  the  phosphates. 
Our  endeavours  must  therefore  be  directed  towards 
reducing  the  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine  lo  its 
natural  standard  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  li 

tendency  to  the  deposition  of  the  phosphates.    The 

mine  must  be  submitted  to  chemical  examination,  and 
a  suitable  course  of  diet  and  medicines  pn 
But  the  chemical  remedies  must  be  regulated  nicely, 
so  as  to  hit  the  happy  equilibrium,  in  which  no  deposite 
will  be  formed.  Here  is  a  powerful  call  on  I  he  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
versant  in  chemical  science;  for  they  will  otherwise 
Commit  the  most  dangerous  blunders  in  calculous 
complaints. 

'The  idea  of  dissolving  a  calculus  of  uric  acid  In 
the  bladder,  by  the  internal  use  of  tin;  eauslic  alkalies,' 
says  Mr.  Brande,  'appeals  too  absurd  lo  merit  serious 
refutation.'  In  respect  to  the  phosphates,  it  seems 
possible,  by  keeping  up  an  unusual  acidity  in  t lie 
urine,  so  far  to  soften  a  crust  of  the  calculus,  as  to 
make  it  crumble  down,  or  admit  of  being  abiaded  by 
the  sound ;  but  this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  looked 
for  ;  and  the  lithic  nucleus  will  still  remain.  '  These 
considerations,'  adds  Mr.  Brande,  'independent  of 
more  urgent  reasons,  show  the  futility  of  attempting 
the  solution  of  a  stone  of  the  bladder  by  the  injection 
of  acid  and  alkaline  solutions.  In  respect  to  the  alka 
lies,  if  sufficiently  strong  to  act  upon  the  uric  crust  of 
the  calculus,  they  would  certainly  injure  the  coats  of 
the  bladder;  they  would  otherwise  become  inactive 
by  combination  with  the  acids  of  the  urine,  and  they 
would  form  a  dangerous  precipitate  from  the  same 
cause.' — '  It  therefore  appears  to  me,  that  Fourcroy 
and  others,  who  have  advised  the  plan  of  injection, 
have  thought  little  of  all  these  obstacles  to  success, 
and  have  regarded  the  bladder  as  a  lifeless  receptacle, 
into  which,  as  into  an  India  rubber  bottle,  almost  any 
solvent  might  be  injected  with  impunity.' — .Journal 
of  Science,  vol.  viii.  p.  216. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  peculiarities  of  water  in 
different  districts,  have  any  influence  upon  the  pro 
duction  of  calculous  disorders.  Dr.  Wollaston's  dis- 
covery of  the  analogy  between  urinary  and  gouty  con- 
cretions has  led  to  the  trial  in  gravel  of  the  vinum  col- 
c/iici,  the  specific  for  gout.  By  a  note  to  Mr.  Brande's 
dissertation  we  learn,  that  benefit  has  been  derived 
from  it  in  a  case  of  red  gavel. 

Dr.  Henry  confirms  the  above  precepts  in  the  follow- 
ing decided  language.  '  Thew  cases,  and  others  of 
the  same  kind,  which  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion, tend  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  dissolve  a  stone 
supposed  to  consist  of  uric  acid,  after  it  has  attained 
considerable  size  in  the  bladder ;  all  that  can  be  effected 
under  such  circumstances  by  alkaline  medicines  ap- 
pears, as  Mr.  Brande  has  remarked,  to  be  the  preci- 
pitating upon  it  a  coating  of  the  earthy  phosphates 
from  the  urine,  a  sort  of  concretion  which,  as  has 
been  observed  by  various  practical  writers,  increases 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  consisting  of  uric  acid 
only.  The  same  unfavourable  inference  may  be 
drawn  also  from  the  dissections  of  those  persons  in 
whom  a  stone  was  supposed  to  be  dissolved  by  alka- 
line medicines;  for  in  these  instances  it  has  been 
found  either  encysted,  or  placed  yut  of  the  reach  of 
the  sound  by  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.' 

The  urinary  calculus  of  a  dog,  examined  by  Dr. 
Pearson,  was  found  to  consist  principally  of  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  ammonia,  with  animal  matter. 
Several  taken  from  horses,  were  of  a  similar  composi 
tio:i.  One  of  a  rabbit  consisted  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  animal  matter,  with  perhaps  a  little  phos 
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pliOJic  acid.  A  quantity  of  sabulous  matter,  neither- 
crystallized  nor  concrete,  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
bladder  of  the  horse:  in  one  instance  there  were  nearly 
45  pounds.  These  appear  to  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime  arid  animal  matter.  A  calculus  of  a  cat  gave 
Fourcroy  three  pails  of  carbonate,  and  one  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime.  That  of  a  pig,  according  to  Ber- 
ihollet,  was  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  renal  caiculus  in  man  appears  to  he  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  urinary.  In  that  of  ihe  horse,  Fourcroy 
found  3  parts  of  carbonate,  and  one  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  Dr.  Pearson,  in  one  instance,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  animal  matter ;  in  two  others,  phosphates  of  lime 
and  ammonia,  with  animal  matter. 

Arthritic  calculi,  or  those  formed  in  the  joints  of 
gouty  persons,  were  once  supposed  to  be  carbonate  of 
lime,  whence  they  were  called  chalkstones;  afterward 
it  was  supposed  that  they  were  phosphate  of  lime  ;  but 
Dr.  Wollaston  has  shown  that  Ihey  are  lithate  of  soda. 
The  calculi  found  sometimes  in  the  pineal,  prostate, 
salivary,  and  bronchial  glands,  in  the  pancreas,  in  the 
corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and  between  the  muscles,  as 
well  as  the  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  that  incrusts  the 
teeth,  appear  to  be  phosphate  of  lime.  Dr.  Crompton, 
however,  examined  a  calculus  taken  from  the  lungs 
oi  a  deceased  soldier,  which  consisted  of  lime  45,  car- 
bonic acid  37,  albumen  and  water  IS.  It  was  very 
hard,  irregularly  spheroidal,  and  measured  about  6£ 
inches  in  circumference. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  lithic  acid,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  most  human  urinary  cal- 
culi, and  abounds  in  the  arthritic,  has  been  found  in 
no  phytivorous  animal ;  and  hence  has  been  deduced 
a  practical  inference,  that  abstinence  from  animal  food 
would  prevent  their  formation.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  think  this  conclusion  too  hasty.  The  cat  is  carni- 
vorous;  but  it  appeared  above,  that  the  calculus  of 
that  animal  is  equally  destitute  of  lithic  acid.  If,  there- 
fore, we  would  form  any  deduction  with  respect  to 
regimen,  we  must  look  for  something  used  by  man, 
exclusively  of  all  other  animals  ;  and  this  is  obviously 
found  in  fermented  liquors,  but  apparently  in  nothing 
else :  and  this  practical  inference  is  sanctioned  by  the 
most  respectable  medical  authorities. 

The  following  valuable  criteria  of  the  different 
kinds  of  urinary  calculi,  have  been  given  by  M.  Ber- 
zelius  in  his  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  : 

'I.  We  may  recognise  calculi  formed  of  uric  acid, 
from  their  being  carbonized  and  smoking  with  an  ani- 
mal odour,  when  heated  by  themselves  on  charcoal  or 
platinum-foil.  They  dwindle  away  at  the  blowpipe 
flame.  Towards  the  end,  they  burn  with  an  increase 
of  light;  and  leave  a  small  quantity  of  very  white 
alkaline  ashes. 

'To  distinguish  these  concretions  from  other  sub- 
stances, which  crmport  themselves  in  the  above  man- 
ner, we  must  try  a  portion  of  the  calculus  by  the  humid 
way.  Thus  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of  this  calculus  being 
nut  on  a  thin  plate  of  glass  or  platinum,  along  with  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid,  we  must  heal  it  at  the  flame  of  the 
lamp.  The  uric  acid  dissolves  with  effervescence. 
The  matter,  when  dried  with  precaution  to  prevent  it 
from  charring,  is  obtained  in  a  line  red  colour.  If  the 
calculus  contains  but  little  uric  acid,  the  substance 
sometimes  blackens  by  this  process.  We  must  then 
take  a  new  portion  of  the  concretion,  and  after  having 
dissolved  it  in  nitric  acid,  remove  it  from  the  heat : 
the  solution,  when  nearly  dry,  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool 
and  become  dry.  We  then  expose  it,  sticking  to  its 
support,  to  the  warm  vapour  of  caustic  ammonia. 
(From  water  of  ammonia  heated  in  a  tea-spoon.)  This 
ammoniacal  vapour  developesa  beautiful  red  colour  in 
it.  We  may  also  moisten  the  dried  matter  with  a  little 
weak  water  of  ammonia. 

'If  the  concretions  are  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  and 
earthy  phosphate,  they  carbonize  and  consume  like 
the  above,  but  their  residuum  is  more  bulky  ;  it  is  not 
alkaline,  nor  soluble  in  water.  They  exhibit  with 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  fine  red  colour  of  uric 
acid.  Their  ashes  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  or  of 
lime  and  magnesia. 

'2.  The  calculi  of  urate  of  soda  are  hardly  met  with 
except  in  the  concretions  round  the  articulations  of 
gouty  patients.  When  heated  alone  upon  charcoal, 
they  blacken,  exhaling  an  empyreumatic  animal  odour; 
they  are  with  difficulty  reduced  into  ashes,  which  are 
strongly  alkaline,  and  are  capable  of  vitrifying  silica. 
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When   there   are  earthy  salts  (phosphates)   Ji  the** 
concretions  they  afford  a  whitish  or  opaque  gray  glass. 

'  3.  The  calculi  of  urate  of  ammonia  comport  them 
selves  at  the  blowpipe  like  those  of  uric  acid.  A  drop 
of  caustic  polassa  makes  them  exhale,  at  a  modcrste 
heat,  much  ammonia.  We  tnust  not  confound  this 
odour  with  the  slight  ammoniaco-lixivial  smell,  which 
potassa  disengages  from  the  greater  part  of  anima.' 
substances.  Urate  of  soda  is  likewise  found  in  these 
calculi. 

'  4.  Calculi  of  phosphate  of  lime.  They  blacker, 
with  the  exhalation  of  an  empyreuinatio  animal  odour 
without  melting  of  themselves  at  Ihe  blowpipe,  hut 
whiten  into  an  evident  calcareous  phosphate.  With 
soda  they  swell  up  without  vitrifying.  Dissolved  in 
boracic  acid,  and  fused  along  with  a  little  iron,  they 
yield  a  bead  of  phosplmret  of  iron. 

'5.  Calculi  of  aiumotiiaeo-magnesian  phosphate, 
heated  alone  on  a  plate  of  platinum,  exhale  the  empy 
reumatic  animal  odour,  at  the  same  time  blackening, 
swelling  up,  and  becoming  finally  grayish  white.  A 
kind  of  grayish-white  enamel  is  in  this  manner  ob- 
tained. With  borax  they  melt  into  a  glass,  which  is 
transparent,  or  which  becomes  of  a  milky-white  on 
cooling  Hoda  in  small  quantity  causes  them  to  fut-e 
into  a  frothy  white  slag;  a  larger  quantity  of  soda 
makes  them  infusible.  They  yield,  with  iron  anil  bo- 
racic acid,  a  bead  of  phosphuret  of  iron  ;  with  nitrate 
of  cobalt,  a  glass  of  a  deep  red  or  brown.  If  salts  of 
lime  exist  in  these  concretions,  the  mixture  of  them 
is  less  fusible. 

'0.  Calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime,  exposed  to  the  blow- 
pipe, exhale  at  first  the  urinous  smell:  ihey  become 
lirst  of  a  dull  colour  at  the  flame,  and  afterward  their 
colour  brighlsns.  What  remains  after  a  moderate 
ignition,  effervesces  with  nitric  acid.  After  a  smart 
jet  of  the  flame,  there  remains  quicklime  on  the  (bar- 
coal,  which  reacts  like  an  alkali  on  the  colour  of  lit- 
mus, wild  mallow  flower,  or  cabbage,  and  slakes  with 
water.  But  this  does  not  happen  when  the  residuum 
consists  of  calcareous  phosphate. 

'7.  The  siliceous  calculus,  heated  alone,  leaves  suh- 
coriaceous  or  infusible  ashes.  Treated  with  a  little 
soda,  these  dissolve  with  effervescence,  but  slowly, 
leaving  a  bead  of  glass  of  a  gray  colour,  or  of  little 
transparency. 

,  '8.  Lastly,  the  cystic  axyde  calculi  alford  nearly  the 
same  results  as  uric  acid  at  the  blowpipe.  'I  (lev  rea- 
dily take  fire,  burning  with  a  bluish  green  flame,  with- 
out melting,  with  the  disengagement  of  a  lively  and 
very  peculiar  acid  odour,  which  has  some  affinity  to 
that  of  cyanogen.  Their  ashes,  which  arc  not  aika 
line,  redissolve  by  a  jet  of  the  flame,  into  a  crayish- 
White  mass.  They  do  not  yield  a  red  colour  in 
treatment  with  nitric  acid,  like  the  uric  acid  concre- 
tions.' " 

The  Causes  of  the  Generation  of  Urinary  Calculi. 

To  inquire  into  the  causes  by  which  urinary  con 
cretions  ;ue  produced,  is  both  interesting  and  useful 
however  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The 
writings  of  medical  authors  arc  full  of  conjectures  ami 
hypotheses  with  regard  to  this  subject,  on  Which  no- 
thing could  be  ascertained  before  we  had  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  urinary  concre- 
tions, it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  most 
enlightened  physicians  acquiesced  in  ascribing  the  im- 
mediate" cause  of  them  to  a  superabundance  of  terrc- 
ous  matter  in  the  urine ;  and  Boerhaave.  as  well  as 
particularly,  Van  Swieten,  imagined  that  the  urine 
of  all  men  contained  calculous  matter  in  the  natural 
state,  and  that,  for  the  generation  of  stones,  a  nucleus 
was  only  required,  to  attract  it.  That  this  may  be  the 
case,  m  some  instances,  is  proved  by  frequent' experi- 
ence ;  but  stones  produced  by  foreign  bodies  that  have 
accidentally  got  into  the  urethra  or  bladder  are 
always  white,  and  composed  of  phosphates  of  earths, 
and  seldom  or  never  covered  with  lithic  acid,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  observed  to  form  the  stones  that  mosi 
frequently  occur;  but  even  in  these  the  nucleus  con- 
ms  s  ol  a  substance  formed  in  the  body  itself,  as  a  par 
e  descended  from  the  kidneys,  &c  which  must, 
therefore,  have  necessarily  originated  in  a  peculiar  in- 
ternal cause  A  superabundance  of  uric  acid  in  stonv 
patients,  an  1  its  more  copious  generation  than  in  a 
sound  state,  though  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  certain  causes,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory 
•is  it  only  explains  the  prccipitntion  of  stony  matter 
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from  the  mine,  but  not  why  it  unites  in  strata.  A 
coagulating  substance  is  required  for  separating, 
attracting,  and,  as  it  were,  agglutinating  the  eondensi- 

bic  particles  that  are  precipitated.  This  substance  is 
undoubtedly  the  animal  matter  which  we  have  con- 
stantly found  in  all  calculous  masses,  and  which  seems 
to  constitute  the  basis  of  stones,  like  the  membraneous 
gelatina  that  of  bones.  It  is  known  that  the  mine  of 
calculous  patients  is  generally  muddy,  ductile,  in 
threads,  slimy,  and  as  if  mixed  with  albumen,  which 
quality  it  obtains  at  the  moment  when  the  ammonia 
is  disengaged,  or  on  the  addition  of  potassa  that  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  acid  in  which  it  was  dissolved  ;  and 
in  all  eases  of  superabundance  of  lithic  acid  the  mine 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  that  animal  matter,  which 
promotes  the  precipitation  of  it,  and  attracts,  and 
unites  the  particles  thus  separated.  Hence  it  appeals, 
that  every  thing  capable  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
that  pituitOUS  gluten  in  the  urine,  may  he  considered 
as  the  remote  cause  of  the  formation  of  calculi.  And 
the  old  ideas  on  pituitous  temperaments,  or  supera- 
bundant pituita,  &c.  which  were  thought  to  dispose 
jieople  to  a  calculus,  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
late  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  urinary  stones. 
Though  the  animal  matter  appears  to  be  different  in 
different  calculi,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  every  calculous 
substance  contains  an  animal  gluten,  from  which  its 
concrete  and  solid  state  arises;  whence  we  may  fairly 
state  the  superabundance  of  that  substance  as  the  chief 
and  principal  cause  of  the  formation  of  calculi. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  which  seem  to 
have  a  particular  influence  on  the  nature  of  urinary 
stones,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  arc  formed;  but 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate  and  to  explain 
them.  We  are,  for  instance,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  \\  Inch  urinary  stones  are  formed  from  the 
oxalate  of  lime ;  though,  from  their  occurring  more 
frequently  in  children  than  in  adults,  we  might  be  en- 
titled to  ascribe  them  to  a  disposition  to  acor,  a  cause 
considered  by  Boerhaave  as  the  general  source  of  a 
great  number  of  diseases  incident  to  the  infantile  age. 
This  opinion  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  ideas  of  Eon- 
homme,  physician  at  Avignon,  on  the  oxalic  or  saccha- 
ric acid,  as  the  cause  of  mollities  ossium  in  the  rickets ; 
by  this  acid  being  discovered  in  a  species  of  saliva  by 
Brugnatelli ;  and* lastly,  by  an  observation  of  Turgais, 
who  found  this  acid  in  the  urine  of  a  child  diseased 
with  worms.  We  but  rarely  observe  saccharic  acid 
in  the  human  body,  which  appears  to  be  mostly  ad- 
ventitious, and  by  which  the  animal  matter  is  rendered 
coagulable,  and  deposited,  or  precipitated,  with  the 
oxalate  of  lime;  or  the  oxalic  acid  decomposes  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  forms  an  insoluble  combina- 
tion, incapableof  being  any  longer  kept  dissolved  in  the 
urine.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  the  constitution  of  the  body  is  connected  with 
that  particular  disposition  in  the  urine,  of  precipi- 
tating sometimes  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  oxalate 
of  lime,  sometimes  phosphate  of  ammoniacal  magne- 
sia, either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  lithic  acid,  &.C.  Sec. 
VVho  can  explain  the  reason  why,  of  COO  stones,  there 
were  only  two  in  which  siliceous  earth  could  be  traced  ? 
Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  explain  the  causes  why  the 
above  substances  precipitate  either  at  once  or  in  differ- 
ent strata;  but  it  may  suffice  to  have  shown  how 
many  observations  and  experiments  are  required,  and 
what  accurate  attention  and  perseverance  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  throw  light  on  so  difficult  a  subject. 

The  means  to  be  employed  in  calculous  complaints 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  Permanent 
relief  can" be  obtained  only  by  the  removal  of  the  mor- 
bid concretion  :  and  where  this  is  of  too  large  a  size  to 
be  passed  by  the  natural  outlet,  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy becomes  necessary.  Various  remedies  indeed 
have  been  proposed  as  capable  of  dissolving  urinary 
calculi ;  and  some  of  them  are  certainly  useful  in  pal- 
liatina  the  symptoms,  and  perhaps  preventing  the 
formation  of  fresh  calculous  matter:  but  experience 
has  not  sanctioned  their  efficacy  as  actual  lithontrip- 
tics :  and  by  delaying  the  operation,  we  not  only  incur 
!he  risk  of  organic  disease  being  produced,  but  the  con- 
cretion may  also  become  friable  externally,  so  as  to  be 
with  more  difficulty  removed.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  the  complication  with 
organic  disease,  or  the  exhausted  state  of  the  system, 
may  render  an  operation  inexpedient ;  or  ho  may  not 
be  willing  to  submit  to  it;  wc  shall  then  find  some  ad- 
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vantage  from  the  use  of  chemical  lemedies.  according 
to  the  morbid  quality  of  the  urine;  that  is  generally 
from  alkaline  or  earthy  preparations,  where  a  red  i!< 
posite  appears,  and  from  acids  where  there  is  a  white 
sediment.  Tonic  medicines  may  also  be  useful,  and 
some  ot'  the  mild  astringents,  especially  uva  ursi,  and 
lal  narcotics,  where  violent  pain  attends; 
sometimes  an  inflammatory  tendency  may  require 
fomentations,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  other 
antiphlogistic  measures.  The  most  likely  plan  of  effect- 
ing a  solution  of  the  calculus  must  certainly  be  that 
proposed  by  Fourcroy,  namely,  injecting  suitablt 
liquids  into  the  bladder.  The  most  common  calculi, 
containing  uric  acid,  are  readily  soluble  in  a  solution 
of  potassa,  or  soda,  weak  enough  to  be  held  in  the 
mouth,  or  even  swallowed  without  inconvenience, 
those  which  consist  of  phosphoric  acid  neutralized  by 
lime,  or  other  base,  the  next  in  frequency,  di 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid  of  no  greater  strength  , 
rare  variety,  made  up  mostly  of  oxalate  of  tin 
be  dissolved,  but  very  slowly,  in  nitric  acid,  or  solu- 
tions of  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  weak  enough 
not  to  irritate  the  bladder.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  which  of  these  solvents  is  proper  in  a  parti- 
cular case,  for  most  calculi  are  not  uniform  through- 
out, owing  probably  to  the  urine  having  varied  during 
their  formation,  so  that  the  examination  of  this  secre- 
tion will  not  certainly  indicate  the  injection  required. 
The  plan  recommended,  therefore,  is,  the  bladder 
having  been  evacuated,  and  washed  out  with  tepid 
water,  to  inject  first  the  alkaline  solution,  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  direct  it  to  be  retain 
ed  for  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  if  the  person  can  bear 
it;  then,  to  the  liquor  voided  and  filtered,  add  a  little 
muriatic  acid,  which  will  cause  a  white  precipitate,  if 
there  be  any  uric  acid  dissolved;  and  so  long  as  this 
happens,  the  same  injection  should  he  used,  otherwise 
diluted  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  thrown  in,  and  ammonia 
added  to  it  when  discharged  ;  whereby  phosphate  of 
lime,  if  there  be  any,  is  precipitated  :  and  when  nei- 
ther of  these  succeeds, diluted  nitric  acid  is  to  he  tried: 
in  each  case  varying  the  injection  from  time  to  times 
as  that  previously  used  loses  its  efficacy.  However, 
there  appears  one  source  of  error  in  this  method; 
namely,  that  the  urine  secreted,  while  the  liquid  is 
retained,  may  give  rise  to  a  precipitate,  though  none 
of  the  calculus  may  have  been  dissolved;  it  would 
therefore  be  proper  to  examine  the  urine  previously,  as 
well  as  occasionally  during  the  use  of  injections,  and, 
if  necessary,  correct  its  quality  by  the  exhibition  of 
proper  internal  medicines.  See  JMhontriplics  and 
Lithotomy. 

Calculus  biliaris.    See  Gall-stone. 

CALDA'RIUM.  (From  caleo,  to  make  hot.)  A 
vessel  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients,  to  hold  hot  water. 

CALEFA'CIENT.  [Calcfaciens  ;  from  calidus, 
warm,  and  facio,  to  make.)  A  medicine,  or  other 
substance,  which  excites  a  degree  of  warmth  in  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied :  as  piper,  spiritus  vini, 
&.c.    They  belont,  to  the  class  of  stimulants, 

CALENDULA.  {Quad  singulis  calendis,  i.  e. 
mensibus ,Jlorcscat ;  so  called  because  it  flowers  every 
month.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naian  system.  Class,  Syngcncsia;  Order,  1'olijgamia 
neccssaria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  single  marigold. 
See  Calendula,  officinalis. 

Calendula  alpisa.  The  mountain  arnica.  See 
Arnica  montana. 

Calendula  arvensis.  The  wild  mangold.  Sec 
Caltha  pahistris. 

Calendula  officinalis.  The  garden  marigold 
Calendula  sativa;  Chrysanthemum;  Sponsa  solis ; 
Caltha  vulgaris.  The  flowers  and  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Calendula: — scminibus  cymbiformibus,  muri 
catis,  incurvatis  omnibus,  of  Linnffius,  have  been  ex 
hibited  medicinally:  the  former,  as  aperients  in  ute 
line  obstructions  and  icteric  disorders,  and  as  diapho- 
retics in  exanthematous  fevers;  the  latter,  as  gentle 
aperients,  and  to  promote  the  secretions  in  general. 

Calendula  palustris.  Common  single  marsb- 
marigold.     See  Caltha  palustris. 

CA'LENTURE.  A  febrile  delirium,  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  sailors,  wherein  they  imagine  the  sea  to  be 
green  fields,  and  will  throw  themselves  into  it  if  no 
restrained.  Bonetus,  Ur.  Oliver,  and  Dr.  Stubbs,  give 
an  account  of  it. 

l'K) 
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Cale'sh.m  The  Indian  name  of  a  tree  which  | 
grows  in  Malabar,  the  bark  of  which  made  into  an  | 
Ointment  with  butter,  cures  convulsions  from  wounds,  | 
and  heals  ulcers.  The  juice  of  the  bark  cures  the  | 
aphtha,  and,  taken  inwardly,  the  dysentery.— Ray. 

Calf's  snout.    See  Antirrhinum,. 

Call    (Arabian.)    The  same  as  kali 

Calkha'pa.    The  white-thorn. 

CALLOUS.  In  medical  language,  it  is  commonly 
used  for  animal  heat,  or  the  vis  vita:-  thus,  caltdum 
animate  innatum. 

C'ALin-ii  plant.*:.  (From  calor,  heat.)  Plants 
tint  are  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Calik'ta.  (From  K«Ain;,  a  nest,  which  it  some- 
what resembles.)  Calliclte.  A  fungus  growing  on 
the  juniper-tree. 

CAU'GO.  (Cnligo,  ginis.  (ccm.)  A  disease  of  the 
eye,  known  by  diminished  or  destroyed  sight ;  and  by 
the  interposition  of  a  dark  body  between  the  object 
and  the  retina.  It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
/scales,  and  order  dysesthesia.  The  species  of  ca- 
!igo  are  distinguished  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  interposed  body :  thus  culigo  Untis,  culigo  coma:, 

caligo  papilla:,  culigo  humorum,  and  caligo  palpe- 
brarum. 

Caliha'cha.  The  cassia-lignea,  or  cassia-tree  of 
Malabar. 

Cali'mia.    The  lapis  calaminaris. 

CA'LIX.  (Calix,  icis.  in. ;  from  koXvts]*),  to  cover.) 
See  Calyx. 

Call.e'um.  (From  KaWvvoi,  to  adorn.)  Calltson. 
The  gills  of  a  cock,  which  Galen  says,  is  food  not  to 
be  praised  or  condemned. 

Calle'na.     A  kind  of  saltpetre. 

Ca'lli.     Nodes  in  the  gout. — Galen. 

C'a'llia.  (From  AaAoj,  beautiful.)  A  name  of  the 
chamomile. 

Calliblf.'piiaha.  (From  /caAoj,  good,  and  (IXapa- 
oov,  the  eyelid.)  Medicines,  or  compositions,  appro- 
priated to  the  eyelids. 

CALLICOCCA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Pentandria,  Order, 
J\[enogynia. 

Callicocca  ipecacuanha.  The  plant  from  which 
ipecacuan  root  is  obtained  was  long  unknown  ;  it  was 
said  by  some  writers  to  be  the  Psychotria  euutica- 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia;  by  others,  the 
Viola  ipecacuanha,  a  syngenesious  plant  of  the  order 
Monogynia.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  neither,  but 
a  small  plant  called  Callicocca  ipecacuanha.  There 
are  three  sorts  of  ipecacuan  to  be  met  with  in  our 
shoj  s,  viz.  the  ash-coloured  or  gray,  the  brown,  and 
the  white. 

The  ash-coloured  is.brought  from  Peru,  and  is  a  small 
wrinkled  root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a  great  variety 
of  figures,  brought  over  in  short  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles, 
and  deep  circular  fissures,  down  to  a  small  white 
woody  fibre  thai  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece : 
the  cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle,  looks  smooth  and 
resinous  upon  breaking:  it  has  very  little  smell;  the 
.aste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid,  covering  the  tongue,  as 
it  were,  with  a  kind  of  mucilage. 

The  brown  is  small,  somewhat  more  wrinkled  than 
the  foregoing;  of  a  brown  or  blackish  colour  without, 
and  while  within;  this  is  brought  from  Brazil. 

The  white  sort  is  woody,  and  has  no  wrinkles,  nor 
any  perceptible  bitterness  in  taste.  The  first,  the  ash- 
coloured  or  gray  ipecacuan,  is  that  usually  preferred 
for  medicinal  use.  The  brown  has  been  sometimes 
observed,  even  in  a  small  dose,  to  produce  violent 
effects.  The  white,  though  taken  in  a  large  one,  has 
scarcely  any  effect  at  all.  Experience  has  proved  that 
this  medicine  is  the  safest  emetic  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  having  this  peculiar  advantage,  that,  if  it 
does  not  operate  by  vomit,  it  readily  passes  off  by  the 
other  ciimnrlories.  Ipecacuan  was  first  introduced  as 
an  infallible  remedy  against  dysenteries,  and  other  in- 
veterate fluxes,  as  diarrhoea,  monorrhagia,  leucorrhcea, 
&C,  and  also  in  disorders  proceeding  from  obstructions 

of  long  standing;  nor  has  it  lost  much  of  its  reputation 

by  time:  its  utility  in  these  cases  Is  thought  to  de- 
pend upon  its  restoring  perspiration.  It  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  in  spasmodic  asthma,  catarrhal 
and  consumptive  cases.  Nevertheless,  its  chief  use  is 
U  a  vomit,  and  in  small  doses,  joined  with  opium,  as  a 
diaphoretic.  'Che  officinal  preparations  are  Ihe pulvis 
ipecacuanha)  composilus,  and  the  rini-m  ipecacuanha. 
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CaLLi'creas.  (Fioin  Ka\os,  good,  and  k-peas,  meat , 
so  named  from  its  delicacy  as  food.)  Sweet  bread 
See  Pancreas. 

Cai.li'gonum.  (From  koXos,  beautiful,  and  *»iw, 
a  knot,  or  joint;  so  named  from  its  being  handsomely 
jointed,  like  a  cane.)     The  polygonum,  or  knotgrass 

Callioma  rchus.  The  Gaullio  name,  in  Marccllus 
Empiricus,  of  colt's-foot. 

Ca'llio.n.    A  kind  of  night-shads 

Callipiiy'llum.  From  xaXXog,  beauty,  and  <pv\ 
Ao>>,  a  leaf.)     See  Adianlhum. 

Callistp.u'thia.  (From  /mAo?,  good,  and  <?nvQos,  a 
sparrow  ;  because  it  was  said  to  tattcii  sparrows.)  A 
lig  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  a  good  taste. 

CALLITRI'CHE.  (From  /caAAof,  beauty.  End 
$pil,  hair ;  so  named  because  it  has  the  appearance  of 
long,  beautiful  hair;  or,  according  to  Littleton,  he 
cause  it  nourishes  the  hair,  and  makes  it  beautiful.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  sys- 
tem. Class,  JMunandria ;  Order,  Jjigynia.  Water 
starwort.     Water  chickweed. 

2.  The  herb  maidenhair.     See  A dianthum. 

CALLO'NE.  From  ko\o;,  fair.)  Iiippocratcs 
used  this  word,  to  signify  that  decency  and  gravity 
of  character  and  deportment  which  it  is  "necessary  tha"t 
all  medical  men  should  he  possessed  of. 

CALLO'SITAS.  Callosity,  or  preternatural  hard- 
ness. 

CALLOSITY.     Callositas.    Hardness. 

CALLOSUS.  Hard.  Applied  in  surgery  to  parm 
which  are  morbidly  hard ;  and,  in  botany,  to  seed« 
which  are  hard  ;  as  those  of  the  Citrus  medica. 

CA'LLOUS.  Callosus.  Hardened  or  indurated, 
as  the  callous  edges  of  ulcers. 

CA'LLUS.  (Callus,  i.m.;  and  Callum,  i.  n.)  ]. 
The  bony  matter  deposited  between  the  divided  ends 
of  broken  bones,  about  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
fracture.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  new 
ossific  substance  formed  by  a  process  of  nature,  very 
similar  to  the  growth  of  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

2.  A  preternatural  hardness,  or  induration,  of  any 
fleshy  part. 

3.  This  term  is  applied  in  Good's  Nosology  to  that 
species  of  ecphyma,  which  is  characterized  by  callous 
extuberaut  thickening  of  the  cuticle ;  insensible  to  the 
touch. 

Cai.oca'tanus.  (From  koXoc,  beautiful,  and  Kaja 
vov,  a  cup  ;  so  called  from  the  beauty  of  its  flower  and 
shape.)     The  wild  poppy,     gee  Papavcr  rhecas. 

CALO'MELAS.  (From  koXoc,  good,  and  ut\ac 
black  ;  Irom  its  virtues  and  colour.)  1.  The  prepa- 
ration called  /Ethiops  mineral,  or  hydranrnrus  cum 
sulphure,  was  formerly  so  named. 

^.  The  chloride  of  mercury.  See  Hvdrargvri  sub- 
murias. 

CALO'RIC.  (Caloricum;  from  calor,  heat ) 
Heat;  Igneous  fluid. 

Heat  and  cold  are  perceptions  of  which  we  acquire 
the  ideas  from  the  senses;  tbev  indicate  only  a  certain 
state  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  independent  of  an\ 
exterior  object.  But  as  these  sensations  are  for  the 
most  part  produced  by  bodies  around  us,  we  consider 
them  as  causes,  and  judging  by  appearances,  we  apply 
the  terms  hot,  or  cold,  to  the  substances  themselves- 
calling  those  bodies  hot,  which  produce  in  us  Ihe  sen- 
sation of  heat,  and  those  cold,  which  communicate  the 
contrary  sensation. 

This  ambiguity,  though  of  little  consequence  in  the 
common  atlairs  of  human  life,  has  led  unavoidably  to 
confusion  and  perplexity  in  philosophical  discussions 
It  was  to  prevent  this,  that  the  framers  of  the  new 
nomenclature  adopted  the  word  caloric,  which  denotes 
that  which  produces  the  sensation  of  heat. 
Theories  of  Hrat. 

Two  opinions  have  long  divided  the  philosophical 
world  concerning  the  nature  of  heat. 

1.  The  one  is;  that  ihe  cause  which  produces  the 
sensation  ot  neat,  is  a  real,  or  distinct  substance  uni- 
versally pervading  nature,  penetrating  the  particies  or 
pores  ol  all  bodies,  with  more  or  less  facility,  and  in 
different  quantities.  " 

This  substance,  if  applied  to  our  svstem  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  it  already  contains,  warms  it,  as  we 
call  it,  or  produces  the  sensation  of  heat ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  called  caloric  or  calorific. 

2.  The  other  theory  concerning  heat  is;  that  the 
cause  which  produces  that  serration  is  not  a  separate 
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ut  selt-eXKting  substance;   but  that  it  is  merely  like 
i  property  of  matter;  and  that  it  consists  in  a 
specific  or  peculiar  motion,  or  vibration  of  the  particles 
of  bodies. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  theory  have 
been  principally  deduced  from  the  evolution  and 
absorption  of  heat  during  chemical  combinations ; 
those  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  founded  on  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  bv  friction  For  it  lias  been  observed,  that 
whatever  is  capable  of  producing  motion  in  the  par- 
ticles of  any  mass  of  matter,  excites  heat.  Count 
Kumford  and  Professor  Davy  Dave  paid  uncommon 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  proved,  that  heat  continues 
to  be  evolved  from  a  body  subjected  to  friction,  so  long 
as  it  is  applied,  and  the  texture  or  form  of  the  body 
not  altered. 

All  the  effects  of  heat,  according  to  this  theory,  de- 
pend therefore  entirely  upon  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  particles  of  bodies.  According  as  this  is  more  or 
less  intense,  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  is  produced ; 
and  as  it  predominates  over,  is  nearly  equal  or  iui'ei  ior 
to  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  bodies  exist  in  the  gase- 
ous, fluid, or  solid  state. 

Different  bodies  are  susceptible  of  it  In  different  de- 
grees, and  receive  and  communicate  it  with  different 
celerity.  From  the  generation,  communication,  and 
attraction  of  this  repulsive  motion,  under  these  laws, 
all  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  heat  are  explicable. 

Each  of  these  theories  has  been  supported  by  the 
most  able  philosophers,  and  given  occasion  to  the  most 
important  disputes  in  which  chemists  have  been  en- 
gaged: which  has  contributed  in  a  very  particular 
manner  to  the  advancement  of  the  science.  The  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject,  however,  is  such,  that  both 
parties  have  been  able  to  advance  most  plausible 
arguments. 

Setting  aside  all  inquiries  concerning  the  merits  of 
these  different  doctrines,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
".he  general  effects  which  heat  produces  on  different 
bodies.  For  the  phenomena  which  heat  presents,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  may  be  investigated  with 
sufficient  precision,  though  the  materiality,  or  imma- 
teriality of  it,  may  remain  unknown  to  us. 
.Vuture  of  Heat. 

Those  who  consider  heat  as  matter,  assert  that  caloric 
exists  in  two  states,  namely,  in  combination, or  at  liberty. 

In  the  first  state  it  is  not  sensible  to  our  organs,  nor 
indicated  by  the  thermometer ;  it  forms  a  constituent 
part  of  the  body;  but  it  may  be  brought  back  to  the 
state  of  sensible  heat.  In  this  state  it  affects  animals 
with  the  sensation  of  heal.  It  therefore  has  been 
called  sensible  or  free  heat,  or  fire  ;  and  is  synonymous 
with  uncombined  caloric,  thermometrical  calorie,  ca- 
loric of  temperature,  interposed  caloric,  &.c.  expressions 
now  pretty  generally  superseded. 

From  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  chemists  re- 
specting the  nature  of  caloric,  several  other  expres- 
sions have  been  introduced,  which  it  is  proper  to 
notice.  For  instance,  by  specific  heat  is  understood, 
the  relatitive  quantities  of  caloric  contained  in  equal 
weights  of  different  bodies  at  the  same  temperature. 
Latent  heat  is  the  expression  used  to  denote  that  quan- 
tity of  caloric  which  a  body  absorbs  when  changing 
its  form.  It  is,  however,  more  properly  called  caluric 
of  fluidity.  The  disposition,  or  property,  by  which 
different  bodies  contain  certain  quantities  of  caloric, 
at  any  temperature,  is  termed  their  capacity  for  heo.t. 
By  the  expression  of  absolute  heat,  is  understood  the 
whole  quantity  of  caloric  which  any  body  contains. 
Methods  of  exciting  and  collecting  Heat. 

Of  the  different  methods  of  exciting  heat,  the  ful- 
tcwing  are  the  most  usual : 

I.  Percussion  or  Collision.  This  method  of  pro- 
ducing heat  is  the  simplest,  and  therefore  it  is  gene- 
rally made  use  of  in  the  common  purposes  of  life  for 
Obtaining  fire. 

When  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  is  struck  with  a 
flint,  some  particles  of  the  metal  are  scraped  away 
from  the  mass,  and  so  violent  is  the  heat  which  fol- 
lows the  stroke,  that  it  melts  and  vitrifies  them.  If 
the  fragments  of  steel  are  caught  upon  paper,  and 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  most  of  them-will  be  found 
perfect  spherules,  and  very  highly  polished.  Their 
sphericity  demonstrates  that  they  have  been  in  a  fluid 
state,  and  the  polish  upon  their  surface,  shows  them 
to  be  vitrified. 

JVo  heat,  however  has  been  observed  to  follow  the 
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percussion  of  liquids,  nor  of  the  softer  kind  of  bodies, 
which  yield  to  a  slight  impulse. 

2.  Friction.  Ilent  may  likewise  be  excited  by  mere 
friction.  This  practice  is  still  retained  in  some  pans 
of  the  world.  The  natives  of  New  Holland 
to  produce  fire  in  this  manner,  with  great  facility,  and 
spread  it  in  a  wonderful  manner.  For  that  purpose, 
they  take  two  pieces  of  dry  wood;  one  is  a  stick, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  the  other  piece  is 
flat ;  the  stick  they  bring  to  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end, 
and  pressing  it  upon  the  other  piece,  they  turn  it  very 
nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both  hands,  as  we  do  a 
chocolate-mill,  often  shifting  their  hands  up,  and  then 
moving  down  upon  it,  In  order  lo  increase  the 
as  much  as  possible.  By  this  method  they  get  lire  In 
a  few  minutes,  and  from  the  smallest  "spark  they 
increase  it  with  great  speed  and  dexterity. 

If  the  irons  at  the  axis  of  a  coach  wheel  arc  applied 
to  each  other,  without  the  interposition  of  some  unc 
tUOUS  matter  to  keep  them  from  immediate  contact, 
they  will  become  so  hot  when  the  carriage  runs  swiftly 
along,  as  to  set  the  wood  on  lire  ;  and  the  fore-wheels, 
being  smallest, and  making  most  revolutions  in  a  given 
time,  will  be  most  ID  danger. 

The  same  will  happen  to  mill-work,  or  to  any  otliei 
machinery. 

It  is  no  uncommon  practice  in  this  country,  for 
blacksmiths  to  use  a  plate  of  iron  as  an  extemporane- 
ous substitute  lor  a  tinder-box;  for  it  may  be  ham 
mered  on  an  anvil  till  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  will  tire 
a  brimstone  match.  A  strong  man  who  strikes  quick, 
and  keeps  turning  the  iron  so  that  both  sides  may  be 
equally  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  hammer,  will  per 
form  this  in  less  time  than  would  be  expected. 

If,  in  the  coldest  season,  one  dense  iron  plate  be  laid 
on  another,  and  pressed  together  by  a  weight,  and  then 
rubbed  upon  each  other  by  reciprocal  motions,  they 
will  gradually  grow  so  hot  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  emit 
sparks,  and  at  last  become  ignited. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  substances  should  be  very 
hard  ;  a  cord  rubbed  backwards  and  forwards  swiftly 
against  a  post  or  a  tree  will  take  fire. 

Count  Kumford  and  Professor  Pictet  have  made 
some  very  ingenious  and  valuable  experiments  con 
cerning  the  heat  evolved  by  friction. 

3.  Chemical  Jlction.  To  this  belongs  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  combustion.  There  are,  besides  this,  many 
chemical  processes  wherein  rapid  chemical  action 
takes  place,  accompanied  with  a  developcmenl  of  heat, 
or  fire,  and  (lame. 

4.  Solar  heat.  It  is  well  known  that  the  solar  rays, 
when  collected  by  a  mirror,  or  lens,  into  a  locus,  pro 
duce  the  most  astonishing  effects. 

Dr.  Herschel  has  discovered  that  there  are  rays 
emitted  from  the  sun,  which  have  not  the  power  ol 
illuminating  or  producing  vision:  and  that  these  are 
the  rays  which  produce  the  heat  of  the  solar  light. 

Consequently,  heat  is  emitted  from  the  sun  in  rays, 
but  these  rays  are  not  the  same  with  the  rays  ol  light. 

5.  The  Electric  Spark,  and  Galvanism.  The  effects 
of  electricity  are  two  well  known  in  this  point  of 
view  to  need  any  description. 

Galvanism  has  of  late  become  a  powerful  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  heat.  Not  only  easily  in- 
flammable substances,  such  as  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
&.c.  have  been  fired,  but  likewise,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  and  the  rest  of  the  metals,  have  been  burnt  by 
means  of  galvanism. 

(General  Effcrt3  of  Heat. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  which  heat  pro- 
duces on  bodies,  is  its  expansive  property.  Experience 
has  tauL'ht  us  that,  at  all  times,  when  bodies  become 
hot,  they  increase  in  bulk.  The  bodies  experience  a 
dilatation  which  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  coloric,  or  :n  otrier  words,  to  the  intensity 
of  the  heat.  This  is  a  general  law.  which  holds  good 
as  long  as  the  bodies  have  suffered  no  change  either  In 
their  combination  or  in  the  quantity  of  their  chemical 
principles. 

This  power,  which  heat  possesses,  consists,  there 
fore,  in  a  constant  tendency  to  separate  the  particle* 
of  bodies.  Hence  philosophers  consider  heat  as  the 
pover  which  acts  upon  all  bodies  whatever, 
and  which  is  in  constant  opposition  to  the  power  of 
attraction. 

The  phenomena  which  result  from  these  mutual  ac- 
tions, seem,  ns  it  were,  the  secret  springs  of  nattiro 
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Heat    however    does  not  expand  all  bodies  equally, 
mil  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  it  follows. 

1.  Expansion  of  Fluid  Bodies.  Take  a  class  glob.-, 
ivit'h  along  slender  neck  (called  a  bold  heat) ;  (ill  it  up 
[o  the  neck  with  water,  ardent  spirit,  or  any  other  fluid 
which  may  be  coloured  with'  red  or  black  ink,  in  or- 
Jer  to  be  more  visible,  and  then  immerse  the  globe  of 
ihe  instrument  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water;  the  included 
3uid  will  instantly  begin  to  mount  into  the  neck.  If 
:t  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and  brought  near  the  fire, 
<t  will  ascend  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  it  he- 
roines heated  ;  but,  upon  removing  it  from  the  source 
if  heat,  it  will  sink  again:  a  clear  proof  that  caloric 
lilates  it,  so  as  to  make  it  occupy  more  space  when 
hot  than  when  cold.  These  experiments  may,  there- 
fore, serve  as  a  demonstration  that  heat  expands  fluid 
bodies. 

~.  Expansion  of  Aeriform  Bodies.  Take  a  bladder 
partly  rilled  with  air,  the  neck  of  which  is  closely  tied, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  enclosed  air  from  escaping,  and 
let  it  be  held  near  a  fire.  The  air  will  soon  begin  to 
occupy  more  space,  and  the  bladder  will  become  gra- 
dually distended;  on  continuing  the  expansion  of  the 
air,  by  increasing  the  heat,  the  bladder  will  burst  with 
a  loud  report. 

3.  Expansion  of  Solid  Bodies.  If  we  take  a  bar  of 
iron,  six  inches  long,  and  put  it  into  a  fire  till  it  becomes 
red-hot;  and  then  measure  it  in  this  state  accurately, 
it  will  be  found  l-20th  of  an  inch  longer  than  it  was 
before;  that  is,  about  120th  part  of  the  whole.  That 
the  metal  is  proportionally  expanded  in  breadth,  will 
be  seen  by  trying  to  pass  it  through  an  aperture  which 
is  fitted  exactly  when  cold,  but  which  will  not  admit  it 
when  red-hot.  The  bar  is,  therefore,  increased  in 
length  and  diameter. 

To  discover  the  minutest  changes  of  expansion  by 
heat,  and  the  relative  proportions  thereof,  instruments 
have  been  contrived,  called  Pyrometers,  the  sensi- 
bility of  which  is  so  delicate  as  to  show  an  expansion 
of  l'-llX),U0l)th  of  an  inch. 

It  is  owing  to  this  expansion  of  metals,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  timepieces  is  rendered  erroneous ;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  artists  has  discovered  methods  of  ob- 
viating this  inaccuracy,  by  employing  the  greater 
expansion  of  one  metal,  to  counteract  the  expansion 
of  another;  this  is  effected  in  what  is  called  the  grid 
iron  pendulum.  Upon  the  same  principle,  a  particular 
construction  of  watches  has  been  contrived. 

The  expansion  of  metals  is  likewise  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  that  clocks  and  watches  vary  in  winter 
and  summer,  when  worn  in  the  pocket,  or  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  or  when  carried  into  a  hotter  or  a  colder 
climate.  For  the  number  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum  is  always  in  the  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  its 
length,  and  as  the  length  is  changed  by  heat  and  cold, 
the  times  of  vibration  will  be  also  changed.  The 
quantity  of  alteration,  when  considered  in  a  single 
vibration,  is  exceedingly  small,  but  when  they  are 
often  repeated,  it  will  be  very  sensible.  An  alteration 
of  one-thousandth  part  in  the  time  of  a  single  vibra- 
tion of  a  pendulum  which  beats  seconds,  will  make  a 
change  of  eighty-six  whole  vibrations  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

As  different  metals  expand  differently  with  the  same 
degree  of  heat;  those  musical  instruments,  whose 
parts  are  to  maintain  a  constant  true  proportion, 
should  never  be  strung  with  different  melals.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  harpsichords,  &c.  are  out  of  tune  by 
a  change  of  temperature. 

Bodies  which  are  brittle,  or  which  want  flexibility, 
crack  or  break,  if  suddenly  heated.  This  likewise  de- 
pends upon  the  expansive  force  of  heal,  stretching  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  while  the  other  parts, 
not  being  equally  heated,  do  not  expand  in  the  same 
ratio,  and  are  therefore  torn  asunder  or  break.  Hence 
thin  vessels  stand  heat  better  than  thick  ones.  The 
same  holds,  when  they  are  suddenly  cooled. 
Measurement  of  Heat. 

Upon  the  expansive  property  of  heat,  which  we 
have  considered  before,  Is  founded  its  artificial  m;a 
inurement.  Various  means  have  been  employed  to  as- 
sist the  imperfection  of  our  sensations  in  judging  of  the 
different  degrees  of  heat;  for  our  feelings,  unaided, 
afford  but  v:  r,  in  -cur  it:-.  infcrmati::n  coiKxrnnv  the: 
matter;  they  indicate  the  presence  Of  heat,  only  when 
the  bodies  presented  to  them  are  hotter  than  the  actual 
temperature  of  our  organs  of  feeling.  When  these 
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bodies  are  precisely  of  the  same  temperature  with  our 
body  which  we  make  the  standard  of  comparison,  we 
then 'are  not  sensible  of  the  presence  of  heat  in  them. 
When  their  temperature  is  less  than  that  of  our  bo- 
dies, their  contact  gives  us  what  is  called  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold.  ......  , 

The  effects  of  heat  upon  material  bodies  in  general, 
which  are  easily  visible  to  us,  afford  more  precise  and 
determinate  indications  of  the  intensity,  than  ran  be 
derived  from  our  feelings  alone.  The  Ingenuity  of  the 
philosopher  and  artist  has  therefore  furnished  us  with 
instruments  of  measuring  the  relative  heat  or  tempera- 
ture of  bodies.  These  instruments  are  called  Thermo- 
meters and  Pyrometers.  By  these,  all  degrees  are 
measurable,  from  the  slightest  to  that  of  the  most  in 
tense  heat.  See  Thermometer  and  Pyrometer. 
Exceptions  to  the  Expansion  by  Heat. 

Philosophers  have  noticed  a  few  exceptions  to  the 
law  of  heat  expanding  bodies.  For  instance;  water, 
when  cooled  down  within  about  7°  of  the  freezing 
point,  instead  of  contracting  on  the  farther  deprivation 
of  heat,  actually  expands. 

Another  seeming  exception  is  manifested  in  alumine, 
or  clay;  others  occur  in  the  case  of  cast-iron,  and  a 
few  other  metals.  Alumine  contracts  on  being  heated, 
and  cast-iron,  bismuth,  fccwhen  fully  fused,  aie  more 
dense  than  when  solid;  for,  as  soon  as  they  become 
so,  they  decrease  in  density,  they  expand  in  the  act  of 
cooling,  and  hence  the  sharpness  of  figures  upon  iron 
which  has  been  cast  in  moulds,  compared  to  that  of 
many  other  metals. 

Some  philosophers  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
these  exceptions  are  only  apparent,  but  not  really  true. 
They  say,  when  water  freezes,  it  assumes  a  crystalline 
form,  the  crystals  cross  each  other  and  cause  nume- 
rous vacuities,  and  thus  the  ice  occupies  more  space 
The  same  is  the  case  with  fused  iron,  bismuth,  and 
antimony.  The  contraction  of  clay  is  considered 
owing  to  the  loss  of  water,  of  which  it  loses  a  part  at 
every  increased  degree  of  temperature  hitherto  tried  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  loss  of  matter;  and  a  reduction 
of  volume  must  follow :  but  oihers  assert,  that  this 
only  ha]>pens  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Tilloch  has  published  a  brief  examination  of 
the  received  doctrines  respecting  heal  and  caloric,  in 
which  these  truths  are  more  fully  considered,  together 
with  many  other  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  heat. 

Equal  Distribution  of  Hiat. 

If  a  number  of  bodies  of  different  temperatures  are 
placed  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  will  all  at  a 
certain  time  acquire  a  temperature,  which  is  interme- 
diate :  the  caloric  of  the  hottest  body  will  diffuse  itself 
among  those  which  are  heated  in  a  less  degree,  till 
they  have  all  acquired  a  certain  mean  temperature. 
Thus,  if  a  bar  of  iron,  which  has  been  made  red-hot, 
be  kept  in  the  open  air,  it  does  not  retain  the  heat 
which  it  had  received,  but  becomes  gradually  colder 
and  colder,  till  it  arrives  at  the  temperature  of  the  bo 
dies  in  its  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
cool  down  the  iron  bar  by  keeping  it  for  some  time  co- 
vered with  snow,  and  then  carry  it  into  a  warm  room, 
it  does  not  retain  its  low  temperature,  but  becomes 
gradually  hotter,  till  it  acquires  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  it  is  therefore  obvious,  that  in  the  one  instance 
the  temperature  is  lowered,  and  in  the  other  it  is 
raised. 

These  changes  of  temperature  occupy  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  but 
they  always  take  place  at  last.  This  law  itself  "is,  in 
deed,  familiar  to  every  one-,  when  we  wish  to  heat  a 
body,  we  carry  it  towards  the  fire:  when  we  wish  to 
cool  it,  we  surround  it  by  cold  bodies. 
Propagation  of  Heat. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  bodies  of  higher  tempera- 
ture than  others  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  the  heat  is  propagated  from  the  first  to  the  se- 
cond, or  the  colder  body  deprives  the  warmer  of  its 
excess  of  heat.  We  shall  now  see  that  some  bodres 
do  so  much  more  quickly  than  others.  Through  some 
bodies  caloric  passes  with  undiminished  velocity, 
through  others  its  passage  is  prodigiously  retarded. 

This  disposition  of  bodies,  of  admitting,  under  equal 
circumstances,  the  refrigeration  of  a  heated  body 
within  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time,  is  called  the  power 
of  conducting  heat ,-  and  a  body  is  said  to  be  a  better 
or  worse  conductor  «/  heat,  as  it  allows  the  refrigera- 
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Hon  to  go  on  quicker  or  slower.  Those  bodies,  there- 
fore, which  possess  t lie  property  of  lotting  he 
with  facility,  are  called  good  conductors,  those  through 
which  ii  passes  with  difficulty  are  called  bad  conduct- 
ors, and  those  through  which  it  is  supposed  not  to  pass 
at  all, are  called  non-conductors  ;  thus  we  say,  in  com- 
mon language,  some  bodies  are  warm,  or  capable  of 
preserving  warmth,  and  from  this  arises  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  sensation  excited  by  different  bodies, 
when  applied  at  the  same  temperature  to  our  organs 
of  fteling.  Hence,  it"  we  immerse  our  hand  in  mcr- 
sury,  we  feel  a  greater  sensation  of  cold  than  when  we 
Immerse  it  in  water,  and  a  piece  of  metal  appears  to 
be  much  colder  than  a  piece  of  wood,  though  their 
temperatures,  when  examined  by  means  of  the  thermo- 
meter, are  precisely  the  same. 

It  is  probable  that  all  solids  conduct  heat  in  some 
degree,  though  they  differ  very  much  in  their  conduct- 
ing power.  Metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat  ; 
but  the  conducting  powers  of  lliese  substances  are  by 
no  means  equal.  Stones  seem  to  be  the  ne\t  best  con- 
ductors. Glass  conducts  heat  very  slowly  ;  wood  and 
charcoal  still  slower ;  and  feathers,  silk,  wool,  and 
hair,  are  still  worse  conductors  than  any  of  the  sub- 
Btances  yet  mentioned. 

The  bes:  conductors  of  electricity  and  galvanism  are 
also  the  best  conductors  of  heat. 

Experiment. — Take  a  number  of  straight  wires,  of 
equal  diameters  and  lengths,  but  of  different  metals  ; 
for  instance,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  &.c. ;  cover 
each  of  them  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax,  or  tallow,  and 
plunge  their  extremities  into  water,  kept  boiling,  or 
into  melted  lead,  'flic  melting  of  the  coat  of  wax  will 
show  that  caloric  is  more  quickly  transmitted  through 
some  metals  than  others. 

It  is  on  this  account  also,  that  the  end  of  a  glass  rod 
may  be  kept  red-hot  for  a  long  time,  or  even  melted, 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  hand  which  holds 
the  other  extremity  ;  though  a  similar  metallic  rod, 
heated  in  the  same  manner,  would  very  soon  become 
too  hot  to  be  held. 

Liquid  and  .li'riform  Bodies  convey  Heat  by  an  actual 
Change  in  the  Situation  of  their  Particles. 

Count  Rumford  was  the  first  who  proved  that  fluids 
in  general,  and  aeriform  bodies,  convey  heal  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle  from  that  observed  in  thesolids.  This 
opinion  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  though  various 
ingenious  experiments  have  been  made,  by  different 
philosophers,  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  water,  for  in- 
stance, the  count  has  proved  that  caloric  is  propagated 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  motion  which  is  oc- 
casioned in  the  particles  of  that  tiuid. 

All  fluids  are  considered  by  him,  strictly  speaking, 
in  a  similar  respect  as  non-conductors  of  caloric. 
They  can  receive  it,  indeed,  from  other  substances, 
and  can  give  it  toother  substances,  but  no  particle  can 
either  receive  it  from  or  give  it  to  another  panicle  of 
the  same  kind.  Before  a  fluid,  therefore,  can  be  heat- 
ed or  cooled,  every  particle  must  go  individually  to  the 
substance  from  which  it  receives  or  to  which  it  gives 
out  caloric.  Ileal  being,  therefore,  only  propagated 
in  fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  internal  motion  of 
their  particles,  which  transport  the  beat;  the  more 
rapid  these  motions  are,  the  more  rapid  is  the  commu- 
nication of  heat.  The  cause  of  these  motions  is  the 
change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  i 
by  the  change  of  temperature,  and  the  rapidity  is  in 
proportion  to  the  change  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  by  any  given  change  of  temperature.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  theory: 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Pour  into  the  bottom 
part,  for  about  the  depth  of  one  inch,  a  little  water  co- 
loured with  Brazil-wood,  or  litmus,  and  then  fill  up 
the  tube  with  common  water,  extremely  gently,  so  as 
to  keep  the  two  strata  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 
Having  done  this,  heat  the  bottom  part  of  the  tube  over 
a  lamp;  the  coloured  infusion  will  then  ascend,  and 
gradually  tinge  the  whole  fluid;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
heat  be  applied  above,  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube  may  be  made  to  boil,  but  the  colouring  matter 
will  remain  at  the  bottom  undisturbed.  The  heal  can 
jot  act  downwards  to  make  it  ascend. 

By  thus  being  able  to  make  the  upper  part  of  a  fluid 
tail  without  heating  the  bottom  part,  water  may  be 
kept  boiling  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  glass  tube 
over  ice,  without  melting  it 
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Other  experiments,  illustrating  the  same  priiitpl©, 
may  be  found  in  count  liuiuford's  excellent  etways, 
especially  in  Essay  the  7th;  1797. 

To  this  indefatigable  philosopher  we  aro  Wholly  in- 
debted for  the  above  facts:  he  was  the  first  wh 
us  that  air  and  water  were  nearly  non-coiiiluclot- 
The  results  of  ins  experiments,  which  are  contained  in 
the  above  essay,  are  highly  interesting;  they  also 
show  that  the  conducting  power  of  thuds  i,  impaired 
by  the  admixture  of  fibrous  and  glutinous  matter. 

Count  Rumford  proved  thai  ire  melted  more  than 
80 times  slower,  when  boiling  hot  water  stood  on  its 
surface,  than  when  the  ice  w  as  placed  to  swim  on  the 
sin  taee  of  the  hot  water.  Other  experiments  showed 
that  water,  only  eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  above  the 
freezing  point,  oi  as  the  temperature  of  fortj 
melts  as  much  ice,  in  any  given  time,  as  an  equal  vo- 
lume of  that  fluid  at  any  higher  temperature,  provided 
tin-  water  stands  on  the  surface  of  the  ire.  Water,  at 
the  temperature  of  41°,  is  found  to  melt  more  in-, 
when  standing  on  its  surface,  than  boiling  water.    It 

appears,  how  e\  or,  that  liquids  are  not,  as  In- 
complete non-conductors  of  caloric ;  because,  it  heat 
be  applied  at  top,   it   is  capable  of  making  ils  way 
downwards,  through  water,  tor  example,  though  very 

imperfectly  and  slowly. 

It  becomes  farther  evident,  from  the  Count's  inge- 
nious experiments,  that  of  the  different  substances 
used  in  clothing,  hares'  fur  and  eider-down  are  the 
wannest ;  next  to  these,  heavers'  fur,  raw  silk,  sheep's 

wool,  cotton  wool,  and  lastly,  lint,  or  the  scrapings  of 
fine  linen.  In  fur,  the  air  interposed  among  is  parti- 
cles is  so  engaged,  as  not  to  be  driven  away  by  the 
heat  communicated  thereto  by  the  animal  body;  not 
bejng  easily  displaced,  it  becomes  a  barrier  to  defend 
the  animal  body  from  the  external  cold.  Heme  it  is 
obvious  that  those  skins  are  warmest  which  have  the 
finest,  longest,  and  thickest  fur;  and  that  the  furs  of 
the  beaver,  otter,  and  other  like  quadrupeds,  which 
live  much  in  the  water,  and  the  feathers  of  water-fowl, 
are  capable  of  confining  the  heat  of  those  animals  in 
winter,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  water 
which  they  frequent.  Hears,  and  various  other  ani- 
mals, inhabitants  of  cold  climates,  which  do  not  often 
take  the  water,  have  their  fur  much  thicker  on  their 
backs  than  on  their  bellies. 

The  snow  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
winter,  in  high  latitudes,  is  doubtless  designed  as  a 
garment  to  defend  it  against  the  piercing  winds  from 
the  polar  regions,  which  prevail  during  the  cold  season 
Without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  philosophy  of 
this  truth,  we  must  brielly  remark  that  the  happy 
application  of  this  law,  satisfactorily  elucidates  some 
of  the  most  interesting  fads  of  the  economy  of  nature. 
Theory  of  Caloric  of  Fluidity,  or  Latent  Heat, 
There  are  some  bodies  which,  when  submitted  to 
the  action  of  caloric,  dilate  to  such  a  degree,  and  the 
power  of  aggregation  subsisting  among  their  particles 
is  so  much  destroyed  and  removed  to  such  a  distance 
by  the  interposition  of  caloric,  that  they  slide  over 
each  other  in  every  direction,  and  therefore  appear  in 
a  fluid  state.  This  phenomenon  is  called  fusion. 
Bodies  thus  rendered  fluid  by  means  of  caloric,  are 
said  to  be  fused,  or  melted;  and  those  that  are  subject 
to  it,  are  called  fusible. 

The  greater  number  of  solid  bodies  may,  by  the 
application  of  heat,  be  converted  into  fluids.  Thus 
metals  may  be  fused  ;  sulphur,  resin,  phosphorus,  may 
be  melted;  ice  may  be  converted  into  water,  &x. 

Those  bodies  which  cannot  be  rendered  fluid  by  any 
degree  of  heat  hitherto  known,  are  called  infusible. 

If  the  effects  of  heat,  under  certain  circumstance*, 
be  carried  still  farther  than  is  necessary  to  render 
bodies  fluid,  vaporization  begins;  the  bodies  then 
become  converted  into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state 
Vaporization,  however,  does  not  always  require  a 
previous  fusion.  Some  bodies  are  capable  of  being 
converted  into  the  vaporous  state,  without  previously 
becoming  fluid,  and  others  cannot  be  volatilized  at 
any  temperature  hitherto  known :  the  latter  are  termed 
fixed. 

Fluidity  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  essential  to  any 
species  of  matter,  hut  always  depends  on  the  presence 
of  a  quantity  of  caloric.  Solidity  is  the  natural  state 
of  all  bodies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  evory 
fluid  is  capable  of  being  rendered  solid  by  a  due  reduc- 
tion of  temperature;  and  every  solid  may  be  fused  by 
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me  agency  of  caloric,  if  the  Inner  does  not  decompose 
them  at  a  temperature  inferior  to  that  which  would 
be  necessary  lor  their  fusion. 

Caloric  of  Fluidity. 

Dr.  Binds  was  the  first  who  proved  that,  whenever 
caloric  combines  with  a  solid  body,  the  body  becomes 
heated  only,  until  it  is  rendered  fluid  :  and  that,  while 
it  is  acquiring  the  fluid  state,  its  temperature  remains 
stationary,  though  caloric  is  continued  to  be  added  to 
it  The  same  is  the  case  when  fluids  are  converted 
into  the  aeriform  or  vaporous  state. 

From  these  facts,  the  laws  of  latent  heat  have  been 
inferred.  The  theory  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  fol'owing  experiments : 

If  a  lump  of  ice,  at  a  low  temperature,  suppose  at 
22°,  be  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  will  become  gra- 
dually less  cold,  as  may  be  discovered  by  means  of 
i he  thermometer.  After  a  very  short  time,  it  will 
reach  the  temperature  of  32°  (the  freezing  point); 
hut  there  it  stops.  The  ice  then  begins  to  melt;  but 
the  process  goes  on  very  slowly.  During  the  whole 
of  that  time  its  temperature  continues  ut  32°  ;  and  as 
it  is  constantly  surrounded  by  warm  air,  we  httve 
reason  to  believe  that  caloric  is  constantly  entering 
into  it;  yet  it  does  not  become  hotter  till  it  is  chi 
nto  water.  Ice,  therefore,  is  converted  into  water  by 
a  quantity  of  caloric  uniting  with  it. 

It  has  been  tbund  by  calculation,  that  ice  in  m 
absorbs  140°  of  caloric,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
produced  still  remaining  at  32°. 

This  fact  may  be  proved  in  a  direct  manner. 

Take  one  pound  of  ice,  at  32°,  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder;  put  it  into  a  wooden  bowl,  and  pour  over  it 
one  pound  of  water,  heated  to  172° ;  all  the  ice  will 
become  melted,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
rluid,  if  examined  by  a  thermometer,  Will  be  32°;  140° 
of  caloric  are  therefore  lost,  and  it  is  this  quantity 
which  was  requisite  to  convert  the  ice  into  Water. 
This  experiment  succeeds  better,  if,  instead  of  ice, 
fresh-fallen  snow  be  employed. 

This  caloric  has  been  called  latent  caloric,  because 
its  presence  is  not  measurable  by  the  thermometer : 
Also  more  properly  caloiic  of  fluidity. 

Dr.  lilack  has  also  ascertained  by  experiment,  that 
the  fluidity  of  melted  wax,  tallow,  spermaceti,  metals, 
&c.  is  owing  to  the  same  cause;  andLandriani  proved, 
that  this  is  the  case  with  sulphur,  alum,  nitrate  of 
potassa,  &c. 

We  consider  it  therefore   as  a  general   law,  that 
whenever  a  solid  is  converted  into  a  fluid,  it  combines 
with  caloric,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  fluidity. 
Conversion  of  Solids  and  Fluids  into  the  Mrtfarm  or 
Oascous  State. 

We  have  seen  before,  that,  in  order  to  render  solids 
fluid,  a  certain  quantity  of  caloric  is  necessary,  which 
lines  u  uli  the  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  the  thermometer;  we  shall  now  endeavour 
'o  prove  that  the  same  holds  good  in  respect  to  the 
rsion  of  solids  or  fluids  into  the  vaporous  or 
gaseous  state. 

'Pake  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
introduce  it  into  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which  is  directed 
under  a  cylinder  rilled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in 
a  basin  of  the  same  fluid.  On  applying  bent  to  the 
body  of  the  retort,  Ihs  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  he 
dlzed,  It  will  expel  the  mercury  oui  of  the  cylinder, 
and  become  an  invisible  gas,  and  would  remain  so,  if 
its  temperature  was  not  lowered. 

The  same  Is  the  case  with  benzoic  acid,  campbire, 
and  various  oilier  subsinnees. 

All  fluids  may,  by  the  application  of  beat,  be  con- 
ito  an  airlforrn  elastic  Btate. 

When  we  consider  Water  in  a  boiling  Btate,  we  find 

that  this  fluid,  when  examined  by  the  thermometer,  is 
not  hotter  after  boiling  several  hours,  than  when  it 
began  to  boil, though  to  maintain  i:  boiling  a  brisk  lire 
musl  necessarily  be  kept  up.  What  then,  we  may 
ask,  heroines  of  the  wasted  caloric  ?  It  is  not  p 
tjble  in  the  WBtor,  nor  is  it  manifested  by  the  steam; 
for  the  steam,  if  not  com  ffessed,  upon  examination,  is 
found  not  t<  be  hotter  than  boiling  w  alei .  The  caloric 
m  the,. 'lure  absorbed  bv  the  steam,  and  although  what 
s  so  absorbed,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  conver- 
sion of  water  Into  the  form  of  steam;  it  does  not 
increase  its  temperature,  and  is  therefore  not  appre- 
ciable by  the  thermo.i 
The  conclusion  is  farther  strengthened  by  the  heat 
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given  out  by  steam  on  its  being  condensed  ly  cold. 
This  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  condensation  of 
this  fluid  in  the  process  of  distilling,  where,  upon 
examining  the  refrigeratory,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  caloric  is  communicated  to 
it,  than  could  possibly  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
caloric  which  was  sensibly  acting  before  the  conden- 
sation. This  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  observing 
the  quantity  of  caloric  communicated  to  t*»<  -titer  in 
the  refrigeratory  of  a  still,  by  any  given  <.  .^ntily  of 
liquid  that  passes  over. 

1.  The  boiling  point,  or  the  temperature  at  which 
the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases  takes  place,  is  dif 
fercnt  in  different  fluids,  but  constant  in  each,  pi  ovided 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  the  same. 

Put  any  quantity  of  sulphuric  tether  into  a  Florence 
flask,  suspend  a  thermometer  in  it,  and  bold  the  flask 
over  an  Argand's  lamp,  the  rcther  will  immediately 
begin  to  boil,  and  the  thermometer  will  indicate  98° 
if  the  oithcr  has  been  highly  rectified. 

If  highly  rectified  ardent  spirit  is  heated  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  thermometer  will  rise  to  176°,  and  there 
remain  stationary. 

If  water  is  substituted,  it  will  rise  to  212°. 

If  stroiiL'  nitrous  acid  of  commerce  be  made  use  of, 
it  will  be  Ibund  to  boil  at  248°  ;  sulphuric  acid  and 
linseed-oil  at  b'00°  ;  mercury  at  656°,  &c. 

2.  The  boiling  point  of  fluids  is  raised  by  pressure. 
Mr.  Watt  heated  water  under  a  strong  pressure  to 

400°.  Yet  still,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  only 
part  of  the  water  was  converted  into  vapour,  and  the 
temperature  of  this  vapour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  re- 
maining fluid,  was  no  more  than  212°.  There  was, 
therefore,  188°  of  caloric  suddenly  lost.  This  caloric 
was  carried  off  by  the  steam.  Now  as  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  water  was  converted  into  steam,  that 
steam  must  contain  not  only  its  own  188°,  but  also  the 
188°  lost  by  each  of  the  other  four  parts;  that  is  to 
say,  it  must  contain  Iw8°x5,  or  about  940°.  Steam, 
therefore,  is  water  combined  with  at  least  910°  of 
caloric,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  tiic 
thermometer. 

3.  When  preseure  is  removed  from  the  surface  of 
bodies,  their  conversion  into  the  gaseous  state  isgreatl} 
facilitated,  or  their  boiling  point  is  lowered. 

In  proof  of  this  the  following  experiments  may  serve  : 

Let  a  small  bottle  be  filled  with  highly  rectified  sul- 
phuric u-ther,  and  a  piece  of  wetted  bladder  be  tied 
over  its  orilice  around  its  neck.  Transfer  it  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  lake  away  the  super- 
incumbent pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver.  When 
the  exhaustion  is  complete,  pierce  the  bladder  by 
means  of  a  pointed  sliding  wire,  passing  through  a 
collar  of  leather  which  covers  the  upper  opening  of 
the  receiver.  Having  done  ibis,  the  Ether  will  in 
stantly  begin  to  boil,  and  become  converted  into  an 
invisible  gaseous  fluid. 

Take  a  small  retort  or  Florence  flask,  fill  it  one  half 
or  less  with  water,  and  make  it  boil  over  a  lamp; 
when  kept  briskly  boiling  for  about  five  minutes,  cork 
the  month  of  the  retort  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
and  remove  it  from  the  lamp. 

The  WEter,  on  being  removed  from  the  source  of 
beat,  will  keep  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
the  ebullition  begins  to  slacken,  it  may  be  renewed  by 
dipping  the  retort  into  cold  water,  "or  pouring  cold 
water  upon  it. 

The  water,  during  boiling,  becomes  converted  into 
vapour;  (his  vapour  expels  the  air  of  the  vessel,  and 
occupies  its  place;  on  diminishing  the  heat,  it  con- 
denses ;  when  the  retort  is  stopped,  a  partial  vacuum 
is  formed  ;  the  pressure  becomes  diminished,  and  a 
less  degree  of  beat  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  ebullition. 

Pot  the  same  reason,  water  may  be  made  to  boil 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  at  94°  Fahr.,  or  even  nt 
a  lower  degree;  olkohol  at  5(1°;  and  nether  at —20°. 

On  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases  Is  founded  the 
following  experiment,  by  which  water  is  frozen  by 
menus  of  sulphuric  ether. 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube  four  or  five  inches  long  and 
about  two  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
a  two-ounce  bottle  furnished  with  n  capillary  tube 
fitted  to  its  neck.  In  order  to  make  ice,  pour  a  little 
water  into  the  tube,  taking  enre  not  to  wet  the  out- 
side, nor  to  leave  it  moist.  Having  done  this,  let  .1 
stream  of  sulphuric  n-ther  fnll  through  '.he  capillary 
tube  upon  that  part  of  it  containing  the  water,  which 
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by  this  means  will  be  converted  into  Ice  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  thl«  it  will  do  even  near  B  lire,  or  in  the 
midst  of  summer. 

If  the  glass  tube,  containing  the  water,  h< 
to  the  brisk  thorough  air,  or  free  draught  of  an  Open 
Window,  a  large  quantity  of  water  may  be  frozen  ill  a 
shorter  time  ;  and  if  a  thin  spire  of  wire  tie  introduced 
previous  to  the  congelation  of  the  water,  the  ice  will 
adhere  to  it,  and  may  thus  be  drawn  out  conve- 
niently. 

A    person   might  be  easily  frozen  to  death  dining 
very  warm  weather,  by  merely  pouring  upon  his  body 
tor  some   time  sulphuric  iBtllcr,  and  keeping  him  ex- 
posed to  a  thorough  draught  of  air. 
Artificial  Refrigert 

The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  rooms  in  the  summer 
season  by  sprinkling  them  with  water,  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  evaporation. 

The  method  of  making  ice  artificially  in  the  East 
Indies  depends  en  the  same  principle.  The  ice-makers 
at  Benares  dig  pits  in  targe  open  plains,  the  bottom  of 
which  they  strew  with  sugar-canes  or  dried  stems  of 
maize  or  Indian-corn.  Upon  this  bed  they  place  a 
number  of  ungiased  pans,  made  of  so  porous  an  earth 
that  the  water  penetrates  through  their  whole  sub- 
stance. These  pons  are  Med  toward  evening  in  the 
winter  season  with  water  that  has  boiled,  and  left  in 
that  situation  till  morning,  when  more  or  less  ice  i-- 
found  in  them,  according  to  the  temperature  and  other 
qualities  of  the  air;  there  being  more  formed  in  dry 
and  warm  weather,  than  in  that  which  is  cloudy, 
though  it  may  be  colder  to  the  human  body. 

Every  thing  in  this  process  is  calculated  to  produce 
cold  by  evaporation;  the  beds  on  which  the  pans  un- 
placed, sutler  the  air  to  have  a  free  passage  to  their 
bottoms  ;  and  the  pans  constantly  oozing  out  water  to 
their  external  surface,  a:e  cooled  by  the  evaporation 
of  it. 

In  t?pain,  they  use  a  kind  of  earthen  jars,  called 
buxaros,  which  are  only  half-baked,  the  earth  of  which 
is  so  porous,  that  the  outside  is  kept  moist  by  the 
water  which  tillers  through  it,  and  though  placed  in 
the  sun.  the  water  in  the  jar  becomes  as  cold  as  ice. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  China  to  cool  wine  or 
other  liquors  by  wrapping  the  bottle  in  a  wet  cloth, 
and  hanging  it  up  in  the  sun.  The  water  in  the  cloth 
becomes  converted  into  vapour,  and  thus  cold  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  blacks  in  Senegamhia  have  a  similar  method 
of  cooling  water  by  filling  tanned  leather  bags  with  it, 
which  they  hang  up  in  the  sun  ;  the  water  oozes, more 
or  less  through  the  leather  so  as  to  keep  the  outer  sur- 
face wet.  which  by  its  quick  and  continued  evapo- 
ration cools  the  water  remarkably. 

The  winds  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  gulf  are 
Often  so  scorching,  that  travellers  are  suddenly  suffo- 
cated unless  they  cover  their  heads  with  a  wet  cloth ; 
if  this  be  too  wet,  they  immediately  feel  an  intolerable 
cold,  which  would  prove  fatal  if  the  moisture  was  not 
speedily  dissipated  by  the  heat. 

Condensation  of  Vapour. 

If  a  cold  vessel  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  parti- 
cularly where  many  people  are  assembled,  the  outside 
of  it  wiil  soon  become  covered  with  a  sort  of  dew. 

Before  some  changes  of  weather,  the  stone  pave- 
ments, the  walls  of  a  house,  the  balustrades  of  stair- 
cases, and  other  solid  objects,  feel  clammy  and  damp. 

In  frosty  nights,  when  the  air  abroad  is  colder  than 
the  air  within,  the  dampness  of  this  air,  for  the  same 
reason,  settles  on  the  glass  panes  of  the  windows,  and 
•s  there  frozen  into  curious  and  beautiful  figures. 

Thus  fogs  and  dews  take  place,  and  in  the  higher 
regions  clouds  are  formed  from  the  condensed  vapour. 
The  still  greater  condensation  produces  mists  and  rain. 
Capacity  of  Hodics  for  containing  Heat. 

The  property  which  different  bodies  possess,  of  con- 
taining at  the  same  temperature,  and  in  e.pia!  quan- 
tities, either  of  mass  or  bulk,  unequal  quantities  of 
Seat,  is  called  their  capacity  for  heat.  The  capacities 
if  bodies  for  heat  are  therefore  considered  as  great  or 
small  in  proportion  as  their  temperatures  are  either 
raised  by  the  addition,  or  diminished  by  the  depriva- 
tion, of  equal  quantities  of  heat,  in  a  less  or  greater 
degree. 

In  homogeneous  bodies,  the  quantities  of  caloric 
which  they  contain  are  in  the  ratio  of  their  tempera- 
ture and  mass:  when,  therefore,  equal  quantities  of 


oil,  or  of  mercury,  of  unequal  teiiipeiaillira 
are  mingled  together,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
will  be  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  tempera- 
tores  of  the  two  quantities  that  hud  been  mixed  to- 
gether. It  |s  a  self-evident  truth  thai  this  should  be 
the  case,  for  the  particles  of  differenl  portions  of  the 

same  substance  being  alike,  their  effects  must  be  equal 

Eor  Instance  ■ 

Mix  a  pound  of  water  at  173°  with  a  pound  at  32° 
half  the  excess  of  heat  in  hot  water  will  quit  it  to  go 
ovei  into  the  colder  portion  ;  tims  the  hot  water  will 
In-  cooled  Tip.  ami  the  cold  will  receive  70°  of  tem- 
perature; therefore  179—70,  or  :!'>  -4-  70  —  (02,  will 
give  the  heat  of  the  mixture.  To  attain  the  arithme- 
tical mean  very  exactly,  several  precautions,  howei  et, 
are  necessary. 

When  heterogeneous  bodies  of  different  tempera 
tines  are  mixed  together,  the  temperature  produced  is 
never  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  original  tenv 
peratures. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  quantities  of 
heat  of  different  bodies,  equal  weights  of  them  are 
mingled  together;  the  experiments  lor  this  purpose 
being  in  general  more  easily  executed  than  those  by 

which  they  are  compared  from  equal  bulks. 

Thus,  if  one  pound  of  mercury  heated  to41fl 
be  added  to  one  pound  of  water  of  44°,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Wended  lluids  will  not  be  changed  to  77°, 
ts  it  would  be  If  the  surplus  of  heat  were  divided 
among  those  lluids  in  the  proportion  of  their  quantities. 
It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  only  47°. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  pound  of  mercury  be  heated 
to -14°,  and  the  water  to  1 10°,  then,  on  stirring  them 
together,  the  common  temperature'  will  be  It)'0. 

Hence,  if  the  quicksilver  loses  by  this  distribution 
63°  of  caloric,  an  equal  weight  of  water  gain 
from  this  loss  of  63°  of  heat.     And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
!  the  water  loses  3°,  the  mercury  gains  03°. 

When,  instead  of  comparing  the  quantities  of  caloric 
which  equal  weights  of  different  bodies  contain,  wo 
compare  the  quantities  contained  in  equal  volumes,  we 
still  find  thai  an  obvious  difference  takes  place.  Thus 
it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  caloric 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  volume 
of  water  any  number  of  degrees,  is.  to  that  necessary 
to  raise  an  equal  volume  of  mercury,  the  same  number 
-  as  i  to  1.  This  is,  therefore,  the  proportion 
between  the  comparative  quantities  of  caloric  which 
these  two  bodies  contain,  estimated  by  their  volumes 
and  similar  differences  exist  with  respect  to  every  other 
kind  of  matter. 

From  the  nature  of  the  experiments  by  which  the 
quantities  of  caloric  Which  bodies  contain  are  ascer- 
tained, it  is  evident  that  we  discover  merely  the  com- 
parative, not  the  absolute  quantities.  Hence  water 
has  been  chosen  as  a  standard,  to  which  other  bodies 
may  be  referred;  its  capacity  is  stated  as  the  arbitrary 
term  of  1000,  and  with  this  the  capacities  of  other 
bodies  are  compared. 

It  need  not  be  told  that  pains  have  been  taken  to 
estimate  on  these  experiments  that  portion  of  \v.\t 
which  diffuses  itself  into  the  air,  or  into  the  vessel 
where  the  mercury  and  water  are  blended  together. 
As  however  such  valuations  cannot  he  made  with 
complete  accuracy,  the  numbers  stated  above  are  only 
an  approximation  to  truth. 

Radiation  of  Calorie. 

Caloric  is  thrown  off  or  radiates  from  heated  bodies 
in  right  lines,  and  moves  through  space  with  incoii 
ceivahle  velocity.  It  is  retarded  in  its  passage  by  ill 
mospheric  air,  by  colourless  fluids  glass,  and  olhor 
transparent  bodies. 

If  a  glass  mirror  be  placed  before  a  fire,  the  mirror 
transmits  the  rays  of  light,  but  not  the  rays  of  heat. 

If  a  plate  of  glass,  talc,  or  a  glass  vessel  filled  with 
Water,  li  •  suddenly  interposed  between  the  fire  and  the 
eye,  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  it,  but  the  rays  of 
caloric  are  considerably  retarded  in  its  passage ,  for  no 
heat  is  perceived  until  the  interposed  substance  is  sa- 
turated with  heat,  or  has  reached  its  maximum.  It 
then  ceases  to  intercept  the  rays  of  caloric,  and  allows 
them  to  pass  as  freely  as  the  rays  of  light. 

It  lias  been  lately  shown  by  Dr.  Herschel,  that  the 
rays  of  caloric  are  refrangible,  but  less  so  than  the  raya 
of'  light ;  and  the  same  philosopher  has  also  proved  by 
experiment,  that  it  is  not  only  the  rays  of  caloric  emit- 
ted by  the  sun,  which  are  refrangible,  but  likewise 
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ttue  rays  emitted  by  common  fires,  by  candles,  by  heat- 
ed iron,  and  even  by  hot  water. 

Whether  the  rays  of  caloric  arc  differently  refracted, 
in  dih"e..nt  mediums,  lias  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
We  ire  certain,  however,  that  they  are  refracted  by 
all  transparent  bodies  which  have  been  employed  as 
burning  glasses. 

The  lays  of  caloric  arc  also  reflected  by  polished 
Binfaces  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rays  of  light. 

This  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Lambert,  Sauseuie, 
I  ictet,  and  lately  by  Dr.  Herschel. 

Professor  Piclet  placed  two  concave  metallic  mirrors 
opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
\\  hen  a  hot  body,  an  iron  bullet,  for  instance, 
was  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  one,  and  a  mercurial 
thermometer  in  that  of  the  other,  a  substance  ladiated 
from  the  bullet;  it  passed  with  incalculable  velocity 
'.hrough  the  air,  it  was  reflected  from  the  mirrors,  it  be- 
came concentrated,  and  influenced  the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  focus,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  con- 
centration. 

An  iron  ball  two  inches  in  diameter,  heated  so  that 
it  was  not  luminous  in  the  dark,  raised  the  thermome- 
ter not.  less  than  ten  and  a  half  degrees  of  Reaumur's 
scale,  in  six  minutes. 

A  lighted  candle  occasioned  a  rise  in  the  thermome- 
ter nearly  the  same. 

A  Florence  flask  containing  two  ounces  and  three 
drachms  of  boiling  water,  raised  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer three  degrees.  He  blackened  the  bulb  of  his 
thermometer,  and  found  that  it  was  more  speedily  in- 
fluenced by  the  radiation  than  before,  and  that  it  rose 
to  a  greater  height. 

M.  Pictet.  discovered  another  very  singular  fact; 
namely,  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold.  When,  in- 
stead of  a  heated  body,  a  Florence  flask  full  of  ice  or 
miow  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  the 
thermometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  other  imme- 
diately descends,  and  ascends  again  whenever  the 
cold  body  is  removed. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  from  every  body  at  every  temperature 
caloric  radiates,  but  in  less  quantity  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  low  ;  so  that  in  the  above  experiment,  the  ther- 
mometer L'ives  out  more  caloric  by  radiation,  than  it 
receives  from  the  body  in  the  opposite  focus,  and 
therefore  its  temperature  is  lowered.  Or,  as  Pictet  has 
supposed,  when  a  number  of  bodies  near  to  each  other 
have  the  same  temperature,  there  is  no  radiation  of 
caloric,  because  in  all  of  them  it  exists  in  a  state  of 
equal  tension  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  body  at  an  inferior 
temperature  is  introduced,  the  balance  of  tension  is 
broken,  and  caloric  begins  to  radiate  from  all  of  them, 
till  the  temperature  of  that  body  is  raised  to  an  equality 
with  theirs.  In  the  above  experiment,  therefore,  the 
placing  the  snow  or  ice  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror 
causes  the  radiation  of  caloric  from  the  thermometer, 
and  hence  the  diminution  of  temperature  which  it 
suffers. 

These  experiments  have  been  since  repeated  by  Dr.' 
Young  and  Professor  Davy,  at  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution.     These  gentlemen  inflamed  phosphorus 
by  reflected   caloric  ;  and  proved  that  the  heat  thus 
excited,  was  very  sensible  to  the  organs  of  feeling. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  caloric  is  thrown  oil' 
from  bodies  in  rays,  which  are  invisible,  or  incapable 

of  exciting  vision,  but  which  arc  capable  of  exciting 

■;-j  \t. 
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These  invisible  rays  of  caloric  are  propagated  u 
right  lines,  with  extreme  velocity  ;  and  are  capable  of 
the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction. 

The  heating  agency  however  is  different  in  the  uif 
feretit  coloured  rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ilerschel's  experiments,  it  follows  in- 
versely the  order  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  ray?  of 
light.  The  least  refrangible,  possessing  it  in  the 
greatest  degre* 

Sir  Henry  Engleficld  has  lately  made  a  series  of  ex- 
periments "ii  the  same  subject,  from  which  we  I'.arn, 
that  a  thermometer  having  its  ball  blackened,  rosi 
when  placed  in  tin;  blue  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum 
in  '■','  from  .j.jg  to  5(5° ;  in  the  green,  in  S  from  54°  to  58° ; 
in  the  yellow,  in  3'  from  5fi°  to  &2?  ;  in  the  full  red,  in 
'-'  1--J  from  56°  to  72°  ;  in  the  confines  of  t/ie  red,  in 
21-2'  from  580  to  73  1-2°;  and  quite  out  of  the  visible 
light,  in  2  1-2'  from  61°  to  79°. 

Between  each  of  the  observations,.thc  thermome.er 
was  placed  in  the  shade  so  long  as  to  sink  it  below  the 
heat  to  which  it  had  risen  in  the  preceding  observa- 
tion ;  of  course1,  its  rise  above  that  point  could  only  be 
the  effect  of  the  ray  to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  was 
continued  in  the  focus  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  risr.  ; 
therefore  the  heals  given  are  the  greatest  effects  of  tile 
I  rays  on  the  thermometer  in  each  observation. 
rmometer  placed  constantly  in  the  shade  near 
the  apparatus,  was  found  scarcely  ro  vary  du-ing  the 
experiments. 

Sir  Henry  made  other  experiments  with  thermome- 
ters with  naked  balls,  and  with  others  whose  balls 
were  painted  white,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  interesting  paper  of  the  Baronet,  from  which  the 
above  experiments  are  transcribed. 

Production  of  Artificial  Cold,  by  means  of  Frigurific 
.Mixtures. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  lately  made  by 
different  philosophers,  especially  by  Pepys,  Walker, 
and  Lowitz,  in  order  to  produce  artificial  cold.  And 
as  these  methods  are  often  employed  in  chemistry 
with  a  view  to  expose  bodies  to  the  influence  of  very 
low  temperatures,  we  shall  enumerate  in  a  tabular 
form  the  different  substances  which  may  be  made  usa 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  the  degrees  of  cold  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing. 

To  produce  the  effects  stated  in  the  table,  the  salts 
must  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  contain  their  full 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  freezing  mixture  is  made,  should  be  very 
thin,  and  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  mate- 
rials should  be  mixed  together  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, taking  care  to  stir  the  mixture  at  the  same  time 
with  a  rod  of  glass  or  wood. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect,  the  materials  ought 
to  he  fust  cooled  to  the  temperature  marked  in  "tie 
bj  introducing  them  into  some  of  the  other  fri 
gorific  mixtures,  and  then  mingling  them  together  in  a 
similar  mixture.  If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  produce 
— 460  the  snow  and  diluted  nitric  acid  ought  to  be 
cooled  down  to  (P,  by  putting  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains each  of  them  into  the  filth  freezing  mixture  in 
the  above  table,  before  they  are  mingled  together.  If 
a  more  intense  cold  be  required,  the  materials  to  pro- 
duce it  are  to  be  brought  to  the  proper  temperature  by 
being  previously  placed  in  the  second  freezing  mixture 

This  process  is  L0  be  continued  till  the  required  d» 
gree  of  cold  has  been  procured. 
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A  TABLE  OF  FREEZING  MIXTURES. 


Mixtures* 

Thermometer  sinks 

From  50°  to  10°. 

From  50°  to  4°. 

Water 16 

From  50°  to  —3° 

From  50°  to  0°. 

From  3-2°  to  0°. 

From  0°  to  —5°. 

From  —5°  to  — 18<\ 

Muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  po- 

Snnw    or  nnund  d  irp                                      1°  [tarts 

From  — 18°  to  —25°. 

From  0°  to  —46°. 

From  3->°  —50°. 

From  32°  to— 51°. 

From  —10°  to  —56° 

From  20°  to— 60°. 

From  0°  to  —66°. 

From  —40°  to  —73°. 

From  —68°  to  —91°. 

— r: r „:„'                                       l   nart 

From  50°  to  4°. 

— w- — 7" — ? n  imt                                      1  part 

From  50°  to  —  7°. 

*/                   f       I                                           i 

-r ■    .                                                    (3  unrrs 

From  50°  to  —10°. 

From  50°  to  —14°. 

From  50°  to— 12°. 

From  50°  to  —21°. 

From  50°  to  3°. 

I 

CALORIMETER.  An  instrument  by  which  the 
whole  quantity  of  absolute  heat  existing  in  a  body  in 
cnemical  union  can  be  ascertained. 

CALP.     An  anrillo-fcrruginous  limestone. 

CA'LTHA  (KuXQa.  corrupted  from  x«Xx".  yel- 
low from  whence,  says  Vossius,  come  caltkula,  ad- 
data  caledula,  calendula.)  The  marigold.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Li nnsan  system. 
Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Polygyria. 

Q.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  herb  wild  mari- 
gold, so  called  from  its  colour. 


Caltha  arvensis.  Calendula  arvensis;  Caltha 
vulgaris.  The  wild  marigold  is  sometimes  preferred 
to  the  garden  marigold.  Its  juice  is  given,  from  one 
to  four  ounces,  in  jaundice  and  cachexia;  and  the 
leaves  are  commended  as  a  salad  for  children  afflicted 
with  scrofulous  humours. 

Caltha  palustris.  Populago.  Common  single 
marsh  marigold.  It  is  said  to  be  caustic  and  deleteri- 
ous- but  this  may  be  questioned.  The  young  buds  of 
this  plant  make,  when  properly  pickled,  very  good  sub- 
stitutes for  capers. 
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Caltha  vi;loaris.  See  Caltha  arvensis. 
Ca'lthitla.  The  caltha  is  so  called. 
CALTROPS.  See  Trapa  nutans. 
CALUMBA.  The  name  now  adopted  by  the  Lon- 
don college  of  physicians  for  the  root  of  the  Cocculus 
falmatus  of  I3e  Candolies,  in  his  Systema  na.lu.ra. 
t  was  formerly  called  Colombo;  Calomba;  and  Co- 
lamba.  This  root  is  imported  from  Colomba,  in  Cey- 
lon, in  circular,  brown  knobs,  wrinkled  on  their  outer 
surface,  yellowish  within,  and  consisting  of  cortical, 
woody,  and  medullary  lamina).  Its  smell  is  aromatic  ; 
its  taste  pungent,  and  very  bitter.  From  Dr.  Pcrcival's 
experiments  on  the  root,  it  appears  that  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  extracts  its  virtues  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  watery  infusion  is  more  perishable  than  that  of 
other  bitters.  An  ounce  of  the  powdered  root,  half  an 
ounce  of  orange-peel,  two  ounces  of  brandy,  and  four 
teen  ounces  of  water,  macerated  twelve  h  tire  without 
lieat,  and  then  tillered  through  paper,  ai/ord  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  tolerably  pleasant  infusion.  The 
extract  made  first  by  spirit  and  tlieu  with  water,  and 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pillular  consistence,  is 
found  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  in  efficacy,  to  the 
powder.  As  an  antiseptic,  Calumba  root  is  inferior  to 
tile  bark ;  but,  as  a  corrector  of  putrid  bile,  it  is  much 
superior  to  the  bark ;  whence  also  it  is  probable,  that 
it  would  be  of  service  in  the  West-India  yellow  fever. 
Jt  also  restrains  alimentary  fermentation,  witliout  im- 
pairing digestion  ;  in  which  property  it  resembles  mus- 
tard. It  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  heating 
quality,  and  therefore  may  be  used  in  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  and  in  hectic  cases,  to  strengthen  digestion. 
It  occasions  no  disturbance,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
a  milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  indisposed 
to  acidity.  The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  col- 
leges, direct  a  tincture  of  Calumba  root.  The  dose  of 
the  powdered  root  is  as  far  as  half  a  drachm,  which, 
in  urgent  cases,  may  be  repeated  every  third  or  fourth 
•lour. 

[Calumbo.     See  American  Culumbo.  A.] 

CA'LVA.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  The  scalp  or  up- 
per part  of  the  cranium  or  top  of  the  head;  so  called 
because  it  often  grows  bald  first. 

CALVA'RIA.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  The  upper 
part  or  the  cranium  which  becomes  soon  bald.  It 
comprehends  all  above  the  orbits,  temples,  ears,  and 
occipital  eminence. 

CALVFTIES.  (From  calr.us,  bald.)  Calvitium. 
Baldness;  want  or  loss  of  hair,  particularly  upon  the 
sinciput. 

This  name  is  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  a  species  of  his 
trichosis  athrix,  or  baldness. 

CALX.  {Call.,  cis.  fcem  ;  from  kalah,  to  burn.  Ara- 
bian.)    1.  Chalk.     Limestone. 

2.  Lime.  Calx.  viva.  The  London  College  directs 
it  to  be  prepared  thus : — Take  of  limestone  one  pound  : 
break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  heat  it  in  a  crucible,  in 
a  strong  fire,  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  carbonic  acid  is 
entirely  driven  off,  so  that  on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  no  bubbles  of  gas  shall  be  extricated.  Lime  may 
be  made  by  the  same  process  from  oyster-shells  previ- 
ously washed  in  boiling  water,  and  cleared  from  ex- 
traneous matters.    See  Lime 

Calx  antimonii.     See  -lntimonii  oiydum. 

Calx  cum  kali  rutio.    See  Potassa  cum  calec 

Calx  hydraroyki  alba.  See  Hydrargyrum  prtr- 
cipitatum  album. 

Calx  metallic.  A  metal  which  has  undergone 
the  process  of  calcination,  or  combustion,  or  any  other 
equivalent  operation. 

Calx  viva.     See  Call. 

Calyc  antiikm.'K.  (From  calyx ,  the  tlower-rup,  and 
av&os,  the  flower.)  The  name  of  an  order  in  Lin- 
nu'tis's  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  consisting  of 
plants,  which,  among  other  characteristics,  have  the 
corolla  Bl  ''led  into  tin:  calyx. 

CALVCIFLOIL-E.  (From  cu/i/j.and./ins,  a  (lower.) 
The  nam*  of  an  order  in  I.innaMis's  fragments  of  a 
natural  method,  consisting  of  plants  which    have  this 

stamina  Inserted  into  lire  Calyx. 

CALYCINUS.    (From  cuh/i,  the  flowcr-cup.)    Co- 

lyctnaii-..    Belonging  U> the cnlyxof  a  flower;  applied 

to  the  neclarv  vnlarium  ailycinum,  it  being  a  pro- 
duction of  the  calyx;  as  in  'J'roptioluiii  mnjus,  the  ear- 
den  nasturtium. 

CALYCULATUS.  (From calyculus, a <miall calyx.') 
Calculate.    Applied  to  apcriantkium  when  there  are 
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less  ones,  like  scales,  about  its  base ;  as  in  Dianthta 
caryophyllus.  Semina  calyculata  arc  those  which  are 
enclosed  in  a  liard  bone-like  calyx,  as  those  of  the 
Coix  lachryma,  or  Job's  tears. 

CALYCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  calyx.)  A  little 
calyx.    A  botanical  term  for 

I.  The  membranaceous  margin  surrounding  the  apex 
of  a  seed. 

The  varieties  are, 

1.  Caiyadas  integer,  the  margin  perfect  not  incised, 
as  in  Tanacctum  vulgare,  and  JJipsarus  laciniatus. 

2.  Calyculus  palyaccus,  with  chaffy  scales:  as  In 
Helianthus  annuus. 

3.  Calyculus  aristatus,  having  two  or  three  awns  81 
the  top;  as  in  Tavctcs  patula,  and  liidcns  tripartita. 

4.  Calyculus  rostralas,  the  style  of  the  germ  remain 
ing;  as  in  Sinapis,  and  Seandix  cerefolium. 

5.  Calyculus  cornutas,  horned,  the  rostrum  bent;  aa 
in  Nigclla  damasccna. 

6.  Calyculus  enstatus,  a  dentate,  or  incised  mem- 
brane on  the  top  of  the  seed ;  as  in  Hedysarum  crista 
galli. 

II.  A  little  calyx  exterior  to  another  proper  one. 
Caly'pter.     (From  KaXv-nro),  to  hide.)     A  carneous 

excrescence  covering  the  hemorrhoidal  vein. 

CALYPTRA.  (From  KaXu-rui,  to  cover.)  I.  Tne 
veil,  or  covering  of  mosses.  A  kind  of  membraneous 
hood  placed,  on  their  capsule  or  fructification,  like  an 
extinguisher  on  a  candle,  well  seen  in  Bryum  caspito- 
sum.  Linnxus  considered  it  as  a  calyx,  but  other 
botanists,  especially  Schreber  and  Smith,  reckon  it  to 
be  a  sort  of  corolla.     It  is  either, 

1.  Acuminate,  pointed;  as  in  Minium  and  Bryum. 

2.  Caducous,  falling  off  yearly;  as  in  Bauzoauiaia, 

3.  Conical;  as  in  most  mosses. 

4.  Smooth;  as  in  Hypnum. 

5.  Laeis,  without  any  inequalities;  as  in  Splanch 
num. 

G.   Oblong;  as  in  Minium. 

7.  Villous;  as  in  Polytrichum. 

8.  Complete,  surrounding  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the 
capsule. 

lJ.  Dimidiate,  covering  only  half  the  capsule;  as  iri 
Bryum  nndrogynum. 

10.  Dentate,  toothed  in  the  margin  ;  as  in  Eacalypta 
ciliata. 

In  many  genera  it  is  wanting. 

11.  The  name  in  Toumefort,  and  writings  of  formpr 
botanists,  for  the  proper  exterior  covering  or  coat  of 
the  seed,  which  falls,  otf  spontaneously. 

CALYPTRATL'S.  (From  calyptra,  the  veil,  or 
covering  of  mosses.)  Calyptrale:  "having  a  covering 
like  the  calyptra  of  mosses. 

CALYX.  (Calyx,  icis.  f. ;  (taAiJ;  from  KaXvrtru, 
to  cover.)  Calix.  I.  The  flower-cup.  or,  more  cor 
rectly,  the  external  covering  of  the  flower,  for  the 
most  part  green,  and  surrounding  the  corolla,  or  gaudy 
part. 

There  are  five  genera  of  calyces,  or  flower-cups. 
1.  Pcrianthium.  2.   Jnvolucrum. 

3.  Amentum  4.   Spatha. 

5.  Gluma.  0.  Perichcclium 

7.  Volva. 

II.  The  membrane  which  covers  the  papilla  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  human  kidney. 

CA'MARA.  .From  xanana,  a  vault.)  CamariurTU 
1.  The  fornix  of  the  brain. 

2.  The  vaulted  part  of  Hie  auricle  of  the  heart. 

C.vma'iuu.m.  (From  xauapu,  a  vault.)  A  vault. 
See  Camaru. 

CAMARO'MA.  (From  Kaiiapa,  a  vault.)  Cama 
rosis ;  Camatatio.  A  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  the 
shape  of  an  arch  or  vault. 

Cambikxa.     Bo  Paracelsus  calls  the  venereal  bubo 

CA'MIHFM  The  gelatinous  substance,  or  inattei 
of  organization  Which  Du  liamt  1  and  Mirbel  suppos* 
produces  tin-  young  bark,  and  new  wood  of  plants 

Cambium.  (From  cants'*,  to  exchange.)  The  nu- 
tritious humour  wbjeh  is  changed  into"  the  matet  als 
ot  which  the  bodj  is  composed, 

CAMBO  i>u.     Sec  Xtalagmitis. 

CAMBO  CIA.  (From  the  province  of  Cambaya,  ir, 
the  East  Indies;)  Camlwdja  and  Cambogiu ;  Cmnbe 
dia;  Cambogivm;  Gambogia;  Gambogivm.  See  St* 
lagmitis. 

Cambodia  citta.     Sec  Stalagmitis. 

CAMBO  GIUM.     See  Cambogia  and  Stalagmittt. 
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VtSBRo-BRiTANN-U'i..     See.  Rubus  Chamiemorus. 

CiMBU'CA.  Cambuta  membrata.  So  Paracelsus 
tails  the  venereal  cancer.  By  some  it  is  described  as  a 
bubo,  an  ulcer,  an  abscess  on"  the  pudenda;  also  a  boil 
in  tlie  groin. 

Ca'mbui.  The  wild  American  myrtle  of  Piso  and 
Margrave,  which  is  said  lo  be  astringent. 

taunt's  han.  .See  Amlrapeg*am  Schananlhus. 
CAMELEON  MINERAL.  When  pure  potassa 
and  black  o.vide  of  manganese  are  fused  together  in  a 
prucible,  a  compound  is  formed,  whose  solution  in  wa- 
ter, at  tirst  green,  passes  spontaneously  through  the 
whole  series  of  coloured  rays  to  the  red.  Prom  this 
latter  tint,  the  solution  may  be  made  to  retrograde  in 
colour  to  the  original  green,  by  the  addition  of  potassa  ; 
or  it  may  be  rendered  altogether  colourless,  by  adding 
either  sulphureous  acid  or  chlorine  to  the  solution,  in 
which  case  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  precipitate,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

CAMERA.     A  chamber  or  cavity.     The  chambers 
of  the  eye  are  termed  earner*). 
Camera  tio.     See  Camaram*. 
Ca'mes.     Comet.     Silver. 
Ca.mi'nga.     See  Cttnilla  alba. 
Ca'minvs.    A'  furnace  and  its  chimney.    In  Rulan- 
dus  it  signifies  a  bell. 

C'ami  sia  rants.     (From  the  Arabic  term  kamisah, 
an  undergarment.)  The  shirt  of  the  foetus.  SeeCkerion. 
Camomile.    See  Chamomile. 
Camomi  ixa.     Corrupted  from  chama-melum. 
C  AM  M  OR  I'M.      ,K.auuopov,  quia  homines,   KOIfy 
aogio,  perimat ;  because  if  eaten,  it  brings  men  to  a 
•uiserable  end.)     A  species  of  monkshood.     See  .leo- 
nitum  napellas. 

OAMPA'N'A.  A  bell.  In  chemistry,  a  receptacle 
like  a  bell,  for  making  sulphuric  acid ;  thus  the  oleum 
«ulphuris  per  cainpanum. 

CAMPAXACE.E.  Bell-shaped  flowers.  The  name 
of  an  order  of  Linua>us's  naturai  method. 

CAMPAXIFOKMIS.  Campanaccus ;  Campanula- 
tus.  Bell-shaped ;  applied  to  the  corolla  and  nectaries 
of  plants. 

CAMPANULA.  (From  campana,  a  bell;  named 
from  its  shape.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
pi/nia.    The  Bell-flower. 

Campantla  traciieleum.  Cervicaria.  The  Great 
Throat-wort :  by  some  recommended  against  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  throat  and  mouth. 

CAMPAN'L'I.ATUS.  (From  Campanula,  a  little 
bell.)  Bell-shaped  :  applied  to  the  corolla  and  nectary 
of  plants,  as  in  Campanula.  See  Corolla  and  JVecta- 
rium. 

Ca'mpe.     (From  Kauvria,  to  bend.)     A  flexure  or 

bending.    It  is  also  used  for  the  ham,  and  a  joint,  or 

articulation. 

Campeachy  wood.  See  Hamatoxylon  Campcchianum. 

Campechense,  lig.slm.     See  Hmmatoiylen  Cam- 

pecKiartum,  or  JsOgnood. 

CAMPER,  Peter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  17:22, 
where  he  studied  under  Bocrhaave,  and  took  his  de- 
gree in  medicine.  He  then  travelled  for  some  years, 
and  was  afterward  appointed  a  professor  successively 
at  Franeker,  Amsterdam,  and  Groningen.  He  was 
subsequently  occupied  in  prosecuting  his  favourite  stu- 
dies, in  visiting  various  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  differ- 
ent societies  of  which  he  was  honourably  distinguish- 
ed, and  in  performing  many  public  duties  in  his  own 
country,  being  at  length  chosen  one  of  the  council  of 
state.  He  died  in  17SU  of  a  pleurisy.  He  published 
Eome  improvement?  in  midwifery  and  surgery,  but 
anatomy  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  pursuit. 
He  finished  two  parts  of  a  work  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  in  which  the  healthy  and 
morbid  structure  of  the  arm,  and  of  the  pelvis,  are 
exhibited  in  very  accurate  plate*,  from  drawings  made 
by  himself:  which  he  appears  to  have  purposed  ex- 
tending to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  also 
son;s  posthumous  works  of  Camper  possessing  great 
merit,  partly  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  partly 
evincing  the  connexion  between  anatomy  and  paint- 
ing; in  which  latter  judicious  rules  are  laid  down  for 
exhibiting  the  diversity  of  features  in  persons  of  vari- 
ous countries  and  ages,  and  representing  the  different 
emotions  of  the  mind  in  the  countenance ;  also  for  de- 
lineating the  general  forms  of  other  animals,  which  he 
•hows  to  be  modified  according  to  their  economy.         j 
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CAMPESTRIS.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  field  ;  sj> 
plied  as  a  trivial  name  to  many  plants,  which  . 
mon  in  the  fields. 

CAMPIlllil',.    See  Launta  camphor  a. 

Comaker.     See  Lav.ru>  oamphara. 

CA'MPHORA.  (Campkura.  Arabian.  The  an 
dents  meant  by  camphor  what  now  is  called  asphsl- 
tum,  or  Jew.-'  pitch  ;  nafavprn.)  See  Laurus  eampkorm. 

Ca  hfbor  i  i  lorks.    The  subtle  substance  which 


first  ascends  in  subliming  camphor.    It  is  nothi 
than  the  camphor. 

Camphor.*:  FL0RE8  COMNSIT1.    Camphor  sublimed 
with  benzoin. 

CA'MPHORAS.    A  camphnratc.    A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  camphoric  acid  with  a  salifiab 
thus,  camphoratc  of  alumina,  campkorate  of    . 
Sic. 

CAMPIIORA'SMA.     (From  c amphora  ;   . 
from  its  camphor-like  smell.)     Turkey  balsam.    See 
Dracocephnluiii. 

CAMPHOR  AT  A.     See   Cimphorosma. 
Camphora'tim  oleum.  See  Limmcntum  r 
CAMPHORIC  ACID,    jlciitam  camphorieum.    An 
acid  with  peculiar  properties  is  obtained,  by  distillate 
nitric  acid  eight  times  following  from  cam;  . 
the  following  is  the  account  Bouillon  Lagra 
of  its  preparation  and  properties. 

One  part  of  camphor  being  introduced  into  a  glr   3 
retort,  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  the  strength 
grees  are  to  be  poured  on  it,  a  receiver  adapted  to  ihc 
retort,  and  all  the  joints  well  luted.    The  retort  is  tbui 
to  be  placed  on  a  sand-heat,  and  gradual!) 
During  the  process  a  considerable  quantity  ol 
gas,  and  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  evolved ;  and  pari  of 
the  camphor  is  volatilized,  while  another  pat 
the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.     When  no  more  vapours 
are  extricated,  the  vessels  ure  to  be  separated,  and  the 
sublimed  camphor  added  to  the  acid  that  remains  i;i 
the  retort.     Alike  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  agair  to 
he  poured  on  this,  and  the  distillation  repeated.   Thii 
operation  must  be  reiterated  till  the  camphor  i-  it  m- 
pletely  acidified.     Twenty  parts  of  nitric  acid 
sufficient  to  acidify  one  of  camphor. 

When  the  whole  of  the  camphor  is  acidified,  it    rys- 
tallizes  in  the  remaining  liquor.     The  whole 
be  poured  out  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  v>  itb 
water,  to  carry  off  the  nitric  acid  it  may  have  retc  in    '. 
The  most  certain  indication  of  the  acidification 
camphor  is  its  crystallizing  on  the  cooling  of  the  !  n»i  jr 
remaining  in  the  retort.    To  purify  this  acid  it  must  i>L 
dissolved  in  hot  distilled  water,  and  the  soil) 
being  filtered,  evaporated  nearly  to  half,  a 
pellicle  forms;  when  the  camphoric   acid  will     'ob- 
tained in  crystals  on  cooling. 

The  camphoric  acid  has  a  slightly  acid,  hitter  taete, 
and  reddens  infusion  of  litmus. 

It  crystallizes;  and  the  crystals  upon  the  whale  re- 
semble those  of  muriate  of  ammonia.    It  effloresce,  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold 
water;  when  placed  on  burning  coals,  it  gives  out  a 
thick  aromatic  smoke,  and  is  entirely  dissipate  I 
with  a  gentle  heal  melts,  and  is  sublimed.    The  mine- 
ral  acids  dissolve  it  entirely.    It  decomposes  tl 
phate  and  muriate  of  iron.    The  fixed  and  volatile  oils 
dissolve  it.     It  is  likewise  soluble  in  alkohol,  am! 
precipitated  from  it  by  water  ;  a  property  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  benzoic  acid.     It  unites  easily  with 
the  earths  and  alkalies,  and  forms  camphoratis. 

To  prepare  the  camphorated  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
alumina,  these  earths  must  be  diffused  in  water,  ami 
crystallized  camphoric  acid  added.    The  mixture  n  ;is: 
then  be  boiled,  filtered  while  hot,  and  the  solution 
centrated  by  evaporation. 

The  camphorate  of  baryles  is  prepared  by  dissol  Ulfi 
the  pure  earth  in  water,  and  then  adding  crysta 
camphoric  acid. 

Those  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  should  bo  pre 
pared  with  their  carbonates  dissolved  in  water ;  these 
solutions  are  to  be  saturated  with  crystallized  campbo 
ric  acid,  heated,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  coole  : ;  <jj 
which  means  the  camphorates  will  be  obtained. 

If  the  camphoric  acid  be  very  pure,  they  have  m: 
smell ;  if  it  be  not,  they  have  always  a  slight  smell  of 
camphor.  , 

The  camphorates  of  alumina  and  baryles  leave  a  U% 
tie  acidity  on  the  tongue ;.  the  rest  have  a  slightly  u* 
terish  taste.  „ 
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They  arc  all  decomposed  by  lieat ;  the  acid  being 
separated  and  sublimed,  and  tin;  base  remaining  pure  ; 
that  of  ammonia  excepted,  which  is  entirely  vola- 
tilized. 

if  they  be  exposed  to  the  blowpipe,  the  acid  burns 
with  a  blue  flame:  that  of  ammonia  gives  first  a  blue 
fame ;  but  toward  the  end  it  becomes  red. 

'Tin'  camphorates  of  tunc  and  magnesia  arc  little  so- 
I  ible,  t lie  others  dissolve  more  easily. 

The  mineral  acids  decompose  them  all.  The  alka- 
i,l  earths  an  in  the  order  of  their  affinity  for  the 
c  imphoric  acid  ;  which  is,  lime,  potassa,  soda,  barytes, 
ammonia,  alumina,  magnesia. 

Several  metallic  solutions,  and  several  neutral  salts, 
decompose  the  camphorates  ;  such  as  the  nitrate  of 
barytes,  most  of  the  calcareous  salts,  &c. 

The  camphorates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  barytes, 
I  ill  with  their  acid  to  alkohul. — Lagrange's  Manuel 
i  u. i  ( 'ours  de  Chimie. 

CAMPHORO'SMA.  (From  camphora,  and  orjfir), 
smell ,  so  called  from  ils  smelling  of  camphire.)  The 
ihor-smelliiig  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  r '  plants  in  the  Liumean 
system.     Class,  Tetrandna,  Order,  Monogijnia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  camphorata. 
See  Catnphorosma  Monsptliensis. 

Camphorosma   Mossi'fcLiKNsis.      The   systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  cumplwrala  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias.    Chamo'peucc — Camphorata   hirsuta — Cam- 
phorosma  Monspeliaca.    Stinking  ground-pine.    This 
plant,  Camphorosma—foliis  Mrs  litis  linearibus,  of  Lin-  I 
ua:us,   took  its   name   from   it-   smell   resembling  so  I 
strongly  that  of  camphor :  il  has  been  exhibited  inter-  ' 
Bally,  in  form  of  decoction,  in  dropsical  and  asthmatic: 
complaints,  and  by  some  is  esteemed  in  fomentations  | 
against  pain.     It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  modern  ] 
practice. 

Ca'mpter.     (From /ta;iT7u>,  to  bend.)    An  inflexion  ! 
or  incurvation. 

Ca'mpULPM.  (From  xa/Kirru),  to  twist  about.)  A 
distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  other  parts. 

CAMPYLO'TI3.  (From  koukvXos,  bent.)  A  pre- 
ternatural incurvation,  or  recurvation  of  a  part;  also 
a  distortion  of  the  eyelids. 

CA'MPYI/UM.     See  Campylotis. 

Ca'nabil.     A  sort  of  medicinal  earth. 

Canabi'na  aqoatica.     See  Bidt 

Ca'nabis  Indica.     See  liangue  and  Cannabis. 

Canabis   perkgrin.'..      See   Cannabis. 

Canada  balsam.     See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Canada  maidenhair.    See  Adianthvm  pedatum. 

CANADENSIS.  (Brought  from  Canada.)  Cana- 
dian.    A  name  of  a  balsam.     See  Finns  balsamea. 

CANALICULATUS.  Channelled  ;  having  a  long 
furrow ;  applied  to  leaves,  pods,  ice.  Sec  Leaf  and 
Legumerc. 

CANAH'CULUS.  (Diminutive  of  canalis,  a  chan- 
nel.)    A  little  canal.     Sec  Canalis  arteriosus. 

CANALIS.  (From  X'1"0?!  a"  aperture,  or  ratlicr 
from  carina,  a  reed.)     A  canal. 

1.  Specifically  applied  to  many  parts  of  the  body;  as  J 
canalis  nasalis,  tec. 

2.  The  hollow  of  thr  spine. 

3.  A  hollow  round  instrument  like  a  reed,  for  cm- 
oracing  and  holding  a  broken  limb. 

Canalis  arteriosus.  Canaliculus  arteriosus ;  Ca-\ 
nalis  butalii.    A  blood-vessel  peculiar  to  the  foetus, 
disappearing  alter  birth;  through  which  the  blood  pass- 
es from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta. 

Canalis  nasalis.  A  canal  going  from  the  internal 
CanthUS  Of  the   eye  downwards    into  the   nose;  it   is 

situated  in  the  superior  maxillary  hone,  and  is  lined 
ivhli  the  pituitary  membrane  continued  from  the 
nose. 

,u.is  i'K:'in\Ni;s.  A  triangular  cavity,  natu- 
rally containing  a  moisture  between  the  two  lamina; 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane  Of  the  eye,  in  the  anterior 
I  art,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  anterior  lamina 
from  the  posterior.    U  is  named  after  its  discoverer, 

Canalis   semicircui.auis.       Semicircular    canal. 
riiere  are  three  in  each  ear  placed  in   the  posterior 
part  of  the  labyrinth.     Th ey  open  by  live  orifices  into  | 
the  veslilniluni.     See  Ear. 

Canalis  sfmisPBTROS.  The  half  bony  canal  ol  the  1 
ear. 

Canalis  vknosus.    A  canal  peculiar  to  the  tonus,  I 
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disappearing  after  birth,  that  conveys  the  materna, 
blood  from  the  porta  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending  vcxa 
cava. 

Canary  balm.    See  Dracocepkalum. 

Ca'kcamum  Grjecorum.     See  Hymenaa  ccj.rbaril 

CANCELLATUS.  Having  the  leliculatet  appear- 
ance of  the  cantclli  of  bones. 

CANCE'LLI.  Lattice-work;  applied  to  the  reti- 
cular substance  in  liones. 

CANCE'LLUS.  ( From  cancer,  a  crab.)  A  species 
of  crayfish,  called  Bernard  the  hermit  and  the  wrong 
heir;  the  Cancer  canccllus  of  Linuams;  supposed  to 
cure  rheumatism,  if  rubbed  on  the  part. 

CA'NCER.  1.  The  common  name  of  the  crab-fish. 
See  Cancer  Jlstacus. 

'2.  The  name  of  a  disease,  from  icapKivo;,  a  crab;  so 
called  by  the  ancients,  because  it  exhibited  large  blue 
veins  like  crab's  claws:  likewise  called  Carcinoma, 
Carcinos,  by  the  Greeks,  Lupus  by  the  Romans,  be- 
cause it  eats  away  the  flesh  like  a  wolf.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and 
order  Tumores.  He  defines  it  a  painful  scirrhous 
tumour,  terminating  in  a  fatal  ulcer.  Any  part  of  the 
body  may  be  the  seat  of  cancer,  though  the  elands  are 
most  subject  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  according  to  its 
stages,  imo occult  and  open;  by  the  former  is  meant 
its  scirrhous  slate,  which  is  a  hard  tumour  that  some- 
times remains  in  a  quiet  slate  for  many  years.  When 
the  cancerous  action  commences  in  it,  it  is  attended 
with  frequent  shooting  pains :  the  skin  that  covers  it 
becomes  discoloured,  and  ulceration  sooner  or  later 
takes  place:  when  the  disease  is  denominated  open 
cancer.  Mr.Pearson  says,  "When  a  malignant  scir- 
rhus  or  a  watery  excrescence  hath  proceeded  to  a 
period  of  ulceration,  attended  with  a  constant  sense  of 
ardent  and  occasionally  shooting  pains,  is  irregular  in 
ils  figure,  and  presents  an  unequal  surface;  if  it  dis- 
charges sordid,  sanious,  or  fuetid  matter;  if  the  edges 
of  the  sore  be  thick,  indurated,  and  often  exquisitely 
painful,  sometimes  inverted,  at  other  limes  retorted, 
and  exhibit  a  serrated  appearance;  and  should  the 
ulcer  in  its  progress  be  frequently  attended  with  hae- 
morrhage, in  consequence  of  the  erosion  of  blood  ves- 
sels; there  will  be  little  hazard  of  mistake  in  calling  it 
a  cancerous  ulcer."  In  men,  a  cancer  most  frequently 
seizes  the  tongue,  mouth,  or  penis  ;  in  women,  the 
breasts  or  ihc  uterus,  particularly  about  the  cessation 
of  their  periodical  discharges;  and  in  children,  the 
eyes.  The  following  description  of  Scirrhus  and  Can 
cer,  from  the  above  writer,  will  serve  to  elucidate  the 
subject.  A  hard  unequal  tumour  that  is  indolent,  ami 
without  any  discoloration  in  the  skin,  is  called  a  scir- 
rhus; but  when  an  itching  is  perceived  in  it,  which  is 
followed  by  a  pricking,  shooting,  or  lancinating  pain, 
and  a  change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  il  is  usually  deno 
ininated  a  cancer.  It  generallv  is  small  in  the"  begin- 
ning, and  increases  gradually;  but  though  the  skin 
changes  to  a  red  or  livid  appearance,  and  the  state  of 
the  tumour  from  an  indolent  to  a  painful  one,  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  say  when  the  scirrhus  really 
becomes  a  cancer,  the  progress  being  quick  or  stow  ac- 
cording to  concurring  causes.  When  the  tumour  is 
attended  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  burning,  shooting 
pains,  and  the  skin  hath  acquired  the  dusky  purple  or 
livid  hue,  it  may  then  be  deemed  the  malignant  scir 
rhus  or  confirmed  cancer.  When  thus  far  advanced  in 
women's  breasts,  the  tumour  sometimes  im 
speedily  to  a  great  size,  having  a  knotty  unequal  sur 
lace,  more  glands  becoming  obstructed,  the  nipple 
sinks  In,  turgid  veins  are  conspicuous,  ramifying 
around,  and  resembling  a  crab's  claws.  These' ate 
the  characteristics  of  an  occult  cancer  on  the  externa! 
parts;  and  we  may  suspect  the  existence  of  one  inter 
nally,  when  such  pain  and  heat  as  has  been  described, 
succeed  in  pans  where  the  patient  hath  before  been 
sensible  of  a  weight  and  pressure,  attended  witn  ob- 
tuse pain.  A  cancerous  tumour  never  melts  down  in 
suppuration  like  an  inflammatory  one ;  but  when  it 
Is  ready  to  break  open,  especially  in  the  breast,  it  ge 
nerally  becomes  prominent  in  some  minute  point,  at 
tended  with  an  increase  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  hum 
nm,  shooting  pain,  felt  before  at  intervals,  in  a  less  de- 
gree and  deeper  In  the  body  of  the  gland.  In  the  pro- 
minent pan  of  the  tumour,  in  this  slate,  a  corroding 
ichor  sometimes  transudes  through  the  skin,  soon 
forming  an  ulcer:  at  other  times  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  a  thin  lymphatic  fluid  tinged  with  blood  from 
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Voided  vessels  is  found  on  it.  Ulcers  of  itae  cancerous 
nature  discharge  a  thin,  foetid,  acrid  sanies,  which 
corrodes  tin;  pans,  having  thick,  dark-coloured  re 
torted  lips;  aixl  fungous  excrescences  frequently  rise 
from  these  ulcers,  notwithstanding  the  oorrosiveness 
of  the  discharge.  In  this  state  they  arc  often  attended 
with  excruciating,  pungetv,  lancinating,  burning  pains, 
and  sometimes  with  bleeding. 

Though  a  scirrhus  may  truly  he  deemed  a  cancer, 
as  soon  as  pain  is  perceived  in  it,  yet  every  painful 
tumour  is  not  a  cancer;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  say 
whether  a  cancer  is  the  disorder  or  not.  irregular  bard 
lumps  may  be  perceived  in  the  breast  ;  but  on  ex- 
amining the  other  breast,  where  no  uneasiness 

!.  the  same  kind  of  tumours  are  sometimes  (bond, 
Which  renders  the  diagnostic  uncertain.  Vet  in  every 
case  alter  the  cessation  of  the  catanienia,  hard,  un- 
equal tumours  in  the  breast  are  suspicious;  nor,  though 
without  pain,  ate  they  to  be  supposed  indolent  or  in- 
noxious. 

in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  our  chief  reliance 
■nasi  be  on  extirpating  the  part  affected.  Some  have 
attempted  to  dispel  the  scirrhous  tumour  by  leeches 
and  various  discutieni  applications,  to  destroy  ii  by 
caustics,  or  to  check  its  progress  by  narcotics;  but 
without  material  success.  Certainly  before  the  disease 
■s  confirmed,  should  any  inflammatory  tendency  ap- 
pear, antiphlogistic  means  may  be  employed  With  pro- 
priety; but  afterward  the  operation  should  not  be  de- 
layed :  nay,  where  the  nature  of  the  tumour  is  doubt- 
ful, it  will  be  better  to  remove  it,  than  incur  the  risk  of 
this  dreadful  disease.  Some  Burgeons,  indeed,  have 
contested  the  utility  of  the  operation  ;  and  no  doubt 
tne  disease  will  sometimes  appear  again  ;  from  consti- 
tutional tendency,  or  from  the  whole  not  having 
removed  :  but  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
the  operation  being  successful,  if  performed  early,  and 
to  an  adequate  extent.  The  plan  of  destroying  the 
part  by  caustic  is  much  more  tedious,  painful,  and  un- 
certain. When  the  disease  has  arisen  from  some  acci- 
dent, not  spontaneously,  when  the  patient  is  otherwise 
healthy,  when  no  symptoms  of  malignancy  in  the  can- 
cer have  appeared,  and  the  adjacent  glands  and  absor- 
bents seem  unaffected,  we  have  stronger  expectation  of 
success:  but  unless  all  the  morbid  parts  can  be  removed 
without  the  risk  of  dividing  important  nerves  or  arte- 
ries, it  should  scarcely  be  attempted.  In  operating  it 
is  advisable,  1.  To  make  the  external  wound  suffici- 
ently large,  and  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  subjacent 
muscular  fibres.  2.  To  save  skin  enough  to  cover  it, 
unless  diseased.  3.  To  lie  every  vessel  which  might 
endanger  subsequent  haemorrhage.  4.  To  kpep  the 
i:ps  of  the  wound  in  contact,  not  interposing  any  dress- 
ing, &c.  5.  To  preserve  the  parts  in  an  easy  and  steady 
position  for  some  days,  before  they  are  inspected. 
6.  To  use  only  mild  and  cooling  applications  during  the 
cure.  Supposing,  however,  the  patient  will  not  con- 
sent to  an  operation,  or  circumstances  render  it  inad- 
missible, the  uterus,  for  example,  being  affected,  in- 
ternal remedies  may  somewhat  retard  its  progress,  or 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient;  those,  which 
have  appeared  most  beneficial, are,  1.  Arsenic,  in  very 
small  doses  long  continued.  2.  Conium,  in  doses  pro- 
gressively increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  3.  Opium. 

4.  Belladonna.  5.  Solanum.  6.  Ferrum  ammonia- 
tum.  7.  Hydrargyri  o.xymurias.  8.  The  juice  of  the 
galium  aparine.  When  the  part  is  external,  topical 
applications  may  be  useful  to  alleviate  pain,  cleanse 
the  sore,  or  correct  the  fcetor;  especially,  i  Fresh- 
bruised  hemlock  leaves.  2.  Scraped  young  carrots. 
3.  The  fermenting  poultice.    4.  Finely  levigated  chalk. 

5.  Powdered  charcoal.  6.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  intro- 
troduced  into  a  bladder  confined  round  the  part.  7.  A 
watery  solution  of  opium.  8.  Liquid  tar,  or  tar- 
water.  But  none  of  these  means  can  be  relied  upon 
for  effecting  a  cure. 

3.  See  Carcinus. 

Cancer  astacus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
crab-fish,  from  whieh  the  claws  are  selected  for  medi- 
cal use.  Crab's  claws  and  crab's  eyes,  as  they  arc 
called,  which  are  concretions  found  in  the  stomach, 
are  of  a  calcareous  quality,  and  possess  antacid  virtues. 
They  are  exhibited  with  their  compounds  in  pyrosis, 
diarrhoea,  and  infantile  convulsions  from  acidity. 

Cvstir  CANCELLU8.     See  Cancellus. 

Cam  t-R  ".amm.vp.us.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lobster 
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'  incbr  kunditorivm.  A  peculiar  ulceration  o» 
lire  scrotum  of  chimney  sweepers. 

Ca'nchrys.     Parched  barley.— Galen. 

Cancre  xv.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  instead  of 
gangrtena. 

Cancro'ihjm  (iii;r.,-r;.  Crab'aclaws,  See  Carbons* 
calcts,  and  Cancer  astacus. 

Cam  RORl  u  OCT  LI,  See  Carbonas  cnlcis,  and  Can- 
cer «..«/,.■, 

CA  NCRUM.  (From  cancer,  a  spreading  ulcer.  1 
The  canker.  °  ' 

CaNL'RCM  oris.  Canker  of  the  mouth;  a  fretted 
ulceration  of  lire  gums, 

CANDE  LA.     (From  eandao,  to  shine.)    A  candle. 

Cahobla  fum  u.is.  a  candle  made  of  odoriferous 
powders  and  resinous  matters,  io  purify  the  air  and  es 
cile  the  spirits. 

Candkla  rkgia.     See  ferboaeum, 

Candela'ria.  (From  candela,  a  candle;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  ils  stalks  to  a  candle.)  Mul 
loin.     See  I  i  rbascum. 

Candy  carrot.     See  Jlihtimanla  cretensis. 

Cane  la.  Sometimes  used  by  the  ancients  for  cin 
nainoii,  or  rather  ca-Ma. 

CANE'LLA.  {Canetla,  diminutive  of  canna,  a 
reed;  so  named  because  the  pieces  of  bark  are  rolleu 
up  in  the  form  of  a  reed.)  The  name  of  a  genus  el 
plants  hi  the  Linnean  system.  Class,  DodecandHar 
Order.  Monogynia.     The  carnlla  tree. 

Canella  ai.ba.  The  phnrmacopatial  name  of  the 
raurel-leavcd  canella.    See  Winteria  aromatka. 

Camilla  cieana.     Sue  Canella  alba. 

Canell.e  malabarice  cortex.  See  Laurus  cc# 
sia. 

Canelli'fe 't.i  MALABARICA.     See  Laurus  cassia. 

Caneon.  I  i  om  Knvvr),  because  it  was  made  of  split 
cane.)  A  sort  of  tube  or  instrument,  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates,  for  conveying  the  fumes  of  antihysteric 
drugs  into  the  womb. 

Ca'nice.  (From  cams,  a  dog,  so  called  by  the  an 
clents,  because  it  was  food  for  dogs.)  Coarse  meal 
Hence  panis  canteens  means  very  coarse  bread. 

CANICI'DA.  (From  cants,  a  dog,  and  carlo,  to  kill, 
so  called  because  dogs  are  destroyed  by  eating  itj 
Dog's  bane.     See  Jlcoitilnm. 

CANICI'DIUM.  (From  cants,  a  dog,  and  ctrdo,  to 
kill.)  The  anatomical  dissection  of  living  dogs ;  foi 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  physiology  of  parts. 

Carina  lingua.    See  Cynoglossum. 

Canina  mams.     The  mandragora. 

Canina  rabies.     See  Hydrophobia. 

CANINE.  Whatever  partakes  of,  or  has  any  re!* 
tion  to,  the  nature  of  a  dog. 

Canine  appetite.    See  Bulimia. 

Canine  madness.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Canine  teeth.  Dentcs  canini ;  Cynodontcs  ;  Can 
pidati  of  Mr.  John  Hunter  ;  because  they  have  the  two 
sides  of  their  edge  sloped  off  to  a  point,  and  this  point 
is  very  sharp  or  cuspidated  ;  columcllares  of  Varo  and 
Pliny.  The  four  eye- teeth  are  so  called  from  their  I  • 
semblance  to  those  of  the  dog.     See  Teeth. 

CANl'NDS.  (From  canis,  a  dog.)  1.  a  tooth  is  so 
called,  because  it  resembles  that  of  a  dog.    Sei 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle,  her  arise  it  is  near  the  c:i 
nine  tooth.     See  Levator  anguli  oris.  . 

3.  A  disease  to  which  doss  are  subject  is  called  Ra 
bies  canina.    See  Hydrophobia. 

Caninus  se.ntis.    See  Rosa  canina. 

Caniru'bcs.  (From  canis,  and  rubus,  a  bramble.) 
See  Hosa  canina. 

CA'NIS.  1.  A  dog.  The  white  dang 'of  this  ani- 
mal, called  album  grweum,  was  formerly  in  esteem,  but 
now  disused. 

2.  The  framum  of  the  penis. 

Canus  interfector.  Indian  barley.  See  Vera- 
Irum  sabadilla. 

Canis  imntious.    Sec  Castor. 

CANNA.     (Hebrew.)     1.  A  reed  or  hollow  cane. 

2.  The  fibula,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  reed. 

Canna  fistula.     See  Cassia  fistula. 

Canna  inmca.     See  Sngillaria  alezijikarmtca. 

Canna  major.     The  tibia. 

Cann^  minor  cruris.    Tr,e  fibula 

Cannabi'na.  (From  canna,  a  reed,  named  from  tin 
reed-like  stalk.)     So  Tournefort  named  his  datisca. 

Ca'NNABIS.  (From  xavva,  a  reed.  KavvaSoi  are 
foul  sprint'?,  wherein  hemp,  &c.  grow  naturally.    Oj 
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from  kanaba,  from  kanah,  to  mow.  Arabian.)  Hemp 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Ldnnican  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Uitrcia;  Older,  1'cntandria. 

3.  The  pharmacopcoial  name  of  the  hemp-plant.  See 
Cannabis  sativtt. 

Cannabis  sativa.  1  ho  systematic  name  of  the 
hemp-plant.  It  lias  a  rank  smell  of  a  narcotic  kind. 
"The  effluvia  from  the  fresh  herb  are  said  to  affect  the 
eyes  and  head,  and  that  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
long  steeped  is  a  sudden  poison.  Hemp-seeds,  when 
fresh,  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil.  Decoc- 
and  emulsions  of  them  have  been  recommended 
against  coughs,  ardor  urime,  &c.  Their  use,  in  gene- 
i  il,  d<"':uds  on  their  emollient  and  demulcent  quali- 
ties 7  lie  leaves  of  an  oriental  hemp,  called  bang  or 
bangue,  and  by  the  Egyptians  assis,  are  said  to  be 
nseu  in  eastern  countries,  aa  a  narcotic  and  aphrodi- 
siac.    Sec  Bangue. 

CA'NNTlLA.  (Diminutive  of  canna,  a  reed.)  The 
name  of  a  surgical  instrument.    .See  Canula. 

C  ViNON.  Kaiw.  A  rule  or  canon,  by  which 
medicines  are  compounded. 

Cano'nial.  Kai'ofiai-  Hippocrates  in  his  hook  De 
Afire,  &C.  calls  those  persons  thus,  who  have  straight, 
and  not  prominent  bellies.  He  would  intimate  that 
they  are  disposed,  as  it  were,  by  a  straight  rule. 

Cano  picon.  (From  Kawzov,  the  flower  of  the 
elder.)  1.  A  sort  of  spurge,  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance 

2.  A  tollyrium,  of  which  the  chief  ingredient  was 
cider  flowers. 

Canoi'i'te.  The  name  of  a  collyrium  mentioned  by 
Oelsus. 

Cano'pum.  KavwKov.  The  flower  or  bark  of  the 
elder-tree,  in  1'aulus  ^Egineta. 

Canta'brica.     See  Convolvulus. 

CaNTa'brum.  (From  kanta,  Hebrew.)  In  Coelius 
Aurelianus  it  signifies  bran. 

(Vntacon.    Garden  salfron. 

Ca'ntara.  The  plant  which  bears  the  St.  Ignatius's 
bean.     See  Tgnaria  amara. 

CANTERBURY.  The  name  in  history  of  a  much 
celebrated  town  in  Kent,  in  which  there  is  a  mineral 
water,  Cantuariensis  aqua,  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron,  sulphur,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  it  is  recommend- 
ed in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  in  gouty  complaints, 
jaundice,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  chlorosis. 

Ca'nthaRI   figulini.     Earthen  cucurbits. 

CA'NTHARIS.  (Cantharis,  pi.  cantharides  :  from 
KavO.ipos,  a  beetle,  to  which  tribe  it  belongs.)  Musca 
Hispanica;  J^ytta  vesicatoria;  The  blistering  fly; 
Spanish  lly.     These  flies  have  a  green  shining  gold 

I  >dv,  and  arc  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  largest  come  from  Italy,  but  the 
Spanish  cantharides  are  generally  preferred.  The 
i  nportance  of  these  flies,  by  their  stimulant,  corrosive, 
and  epispastic  qualities,  in  the  practice  of  physic  and 

>,-,  is  very  considerable;  indeed,  so  much  so,  as 

I I  induce  many  to  consider  them  as  the  most  powerful 
medicine  in  the  materia  medica.  When  applied  on 
the  skin,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  it  soon  raises  a  blis- 
t  r  lull  of  serous  matter,  and  thus  relieves  Inflamma- 
tory diseases,  as  phrenitis,  p'euritis,  hepatitis,  phlcg- 

bubo,  myositis,  arthritis,  &c.    The  tincture  of 

also  of  great  utility  in  several  cutaneous 

diseases,  rheumatic  affections,  sciatic  pains,  &c.  but 

i.i  lie  used  with  much  caution.     See  Blister,  and 

turn  cavtharidis.     This  insect  is  two-thirds  of  an 

i  rh  in  length,  one-fourth  in  breadth,  oblong,  and  of  a 

lining  colour,  with  soft  elytera  or  wing  sheaths. 

d  with   three  longitudinal    raised   stripes,   and 

ring  brown  membraneous  wings.     An  insect  of  a 

re  Form,  with  black  feet,  but  possessed  of  no  vesi- 

,    property,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  cantha- 
i   Irs."  They  have  a  heavy  disagreeable  odour,  and 

R   >id  ta  „    , 

[fthe  inspissated  Watery  decoction  Ot   these  insects 

i.    treated  with  pure  alkohol,  a  solution  of  a  resinous 

i   is  obtained,  which  being  separated  by  gentle 

ration  to  dryness,  and  submitted  for  some  time 

,.,;,„,  of  sulphuric  ether,  forms  a  yellow  solu- 

By  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystalline  plates 

:  e  deposited,  which  maybe  freed  from  some  adhering 

colouring  matter  byalkohol.    Their  appearance  is  like 

,,,.  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol,  but 
is.     They  do  not  dissolve  m  water. 
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According  to  Robiquet,  who  first  discovered  them, 
these  plates  form  the  true  blistering  principle.  They 
might  he  called  Vesicatoria.  Besides  the  above  pecu- 
liar body,  cantharides  contain,  according  to  Robiquet, 
a  green  bland  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alko- 
hol- a  black  matter,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  al- 
kohol, without  blistering  properties;  a  yellow  viscid 
matter,  mild,  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol;  tlir  crys- 
talline plates;  a  fatty  bland  matter;  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia;  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  much 
lithic  or  uric^acid.  The  blistering  fly  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  doses  of  a  few  grains,  acts  as  a  poison,  oc- 
casioning horrible  satyriasis,  delirium,  convulsions, 
and  death.  Some  frightful  cases  are  related  by  Orfila, 
vol.  i.  part  second.  Oils,  milk,  syrups,  frictions  on  the 
spine,  with  volatile  liniment  and  laudanum,  and 
draughts  containing  musk,  opium,  and  camphorated 
emulsion,  are  the  best  antidotes. 

["Cantharides  Vittat.e.  Potato  flies.  The  Can- 
tharis  vittala  of  Olivier,  called  Lytta  vittata  by  Fabri 
cius,  inhabits  the  United  States  and  South  America. 
It  is  also  given  by  Pallas  among  his  insects  of  Siberia. 
It  feeds  on  different  plants,  but  chiefly  on  the  potato 
vine,  and  is  easily  caught  in  the  morning  and  towards 
night.  It  agrees  with  the  Spanish  fly  in  its  generic 
character,  hut  is  a  smaller  insect,  having  its  elytra  or 
wing  cases  black  with  a  yellow  stripe  and  margin,  its 
head  reddish  yellow,  and  its  abdomen  and  legs  black. 
This  fly  is  found  by  abundant  experience  to  possess 
all  the  vesicating  powers  of  the  European  cantharis, 
and  to  exert  the  same  effect,  when  internally  admi- 
nistered, upon  the  bladder  and  urethra.  The  potato 
fly  might  well  supersede  the  Spanish,  were  it  not  that 
its  visits  in  different  years  vary  greatly  as  to  certainty 
and  numbers.  It  is  probable  that  many  insects  of  the 
coleopterous  class  possess  vesicating  powers.  Re- 
cently a  fly  possessing  this  quality  was  sent  from  the 
country  to  a  physician  in  Boston.  It  proved  to  be  the 
meloe  proscarabeus  of  Linnaeus.  The  discovery  of 
the  epispastic  property  in  any  native  insect,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  interest.  But  that  such  insects  may  become 
extensively  useful,  they  must  be  abundant  aud  easy  of 
collection."— Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

CVntiium.  Sugar-candy. 

CA'NTHUS.  Kavdos,  the  tire  or  iron  binding  of  a 
cart-wheel.  Dr.  Turton,  in  his  glossary,  supposes  from 
its  etymology,  that  it  originally  signified  tiie  circular 
extremity  of  the  eyelid.)  The  angle  or  corner  of  the 
eye,  where  the  upper  and  under  eyelids  meet.  That 
next  the  nose  is  termed  the  internal  or  greater  canlhus ; 
and  the  other,  the  external  or  less  canthus. 

Cantion.     Susiar. 

CA'Xl'LA.  (Diminutive  of  canna,  a  leed.)  Can 
nula.  A  small  tube.  The  term  is  generally  applied 
to  a  tube  adapted  to  a  sharp  instrument,  with  which 
it  is  thrust  into  a  cavity  or  tumour,  containing  a  fluid; 
the  perforation  being  made,  the  sharp  instrument  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  canula  left,  in  order  that  the  fluid 
may  pass  through  it. 

Canusa.    Crystal. 

CAOUTCHOlTC.  The  substance  so  called  is  ob- 
tained from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  exists  also  in 
the  mineral. 

1.  The  first,  known  by  the  names  Indian  rubber, 
F.lnstic  gum,  Cayenne  resin,  Cautchuc,  and  Caout 
chouc,  is  prepared  principally  from  the  juice  of  the 
Siphonia  elastica; — foliis  tcrnatis  cllipticis  integcrri- 
mis  subtis  canis  longe  pctiolatis,  (Suppl.  Plant!)  and 
also  from  the  Jatropha  elastica  and  I'nccola  elastica 
The  manner  of  obtaining  this  juice  is  by  making  in- 
cisions through  the  bark  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  from  which  the  fluid  resin  issues  in  great 
abundance,  appearing  of  a  milky  whiteness  as  il  flows 
into  the  vessel  placed  lo  receive  it,  and  into  which  it 
is  conducted  by  means  of  a  tube  or  leaf  fixed  'n  the 
incision,  and  supported  with  clay.  On  exposure  to 
the  air,  this  milky  juice  gradually  inspissates  into  a 
soft,  reddish,  elastic,  resin.  It  is  formed  by  the  In- 
dians in  South  America  into  various  figures,  but  is 
commonly  brought  lo  Europe  in  that  of  pear-shaped 
bottles,  which  are  said  lo  be  formed  bv  spreading  the 
juice  ot  the  Siphonia  over  a  proper  mould  of  clay;  as 
soon  as  one  layer  is  dry,  another  is  added,  until  the 
bottle  be  of  the  thickness  desired.  It  is  then  exposed 
to  a  thick  dense  smoke,  or  to  a  fire,  until  it  becomes  so 
drv  as  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers,  when,  by  means  of 
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certain  instruments  of  iron,  or  wood,  it  is  ornamented 
on  the  outside  with  various  figures.  This  being  done, 
it  remains  only  lo  pick  out  the  mould,  which  is  easily 
effected  by  softening  it  with  water. 

"The  elasticity  of  this  substance  is  its  most  remark- 
able property:  when  warmed,  as  by  immersion  in  hoi 
water,  slips  of  it  may  be  drawn  out  to  seven  or  eight 
times  their  original  length,  and  will  return  to  their  for- 
mer dimensions  nearly.  Cold  renders  it  still' and  rigid, 
but  warmLh  restores  its  original  elasticity.  Exposed 
to  the  lire  it  softens,  swells  up,  and  burns  with  a  bright 
flame.  In  Cayenne  it  is  used  to  give  lii»lit  as  a  candle. 
Its  solvents  are  a'ther,  volatile  oils,  and  petroleum. 
The  ether,  however,  requires  to  be  washed  with  wa- 
tar  repeatedly,  and  in  this  state  it  dissolves  it  com- 
pletely. lVllctier  recommends  to  boil  the  caoutchouc 
in  water  for  an  hour;  then  to  cut  it  into  slender 
threads;  lo  boil  it  again  about  an  hour;  and  then  to 
put  it  into  rectified  sulphuric  aHher  in  a  vessel  close 
stopped.  In  this  way  he  says  it  will  be  totally  dis- 
solved in  a  lew  days,  without  heat,  except  the  impuri- 
ties, which  will  fail  to  the  bottom  if  other  enough  be 
employed..  Berniard  says,  the  nitrous  aether  dissolves 
it  better  than  the  sulphuric.  If  this  solution  be  spread 
on  any  substance,  the  a-ther  evaporates  very  Quickly, 
and  leaves  a  coaxing  of  caoutchouc  unaltered  in  its  pro- 
perties. Naphtha,  or  petroleum,  rectified  into  a  co- 
lourless liquid,  dissolves  it,  and  likewise  leaves  it  un- 
changed by  evaporation.  Oil  of  turpentine  softens  it, 
and  forms  a  pasty  mass,  that  may  be  spread  as  a  var- 
nish, but  is  very  long  in  drying.  A  solution  of  caout- 
shotlc  in  five  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
this  solution  dissolved  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  dry 
ing  linseed  oil  by  boiling,  is  said  to  form  the  varnish  of 
air-balloons.  Alkalies  act  upon  it  so  as  in  time  to  de- 
stroy its  elasticity.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by 
it ;  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and  the  caoutchouc 
converted  into  charcoal.  Nitric  acid  a~.ts  upon  it  with 
heat;  nitrous  gas  being  given  out,  and  oxalic  acid 
crystallizing  from  the  residuum.  On  distillation  it 
gives  out  ammonia,  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Caoutchouc  may  be  formed  into  various  articles 
without  undergoing  the  process  of  solution.  If  it  be 
cut  into  a  uniform  slip  of  a  proper  thickness,  and  wound 
spirally  round  a  glass  or  metal  rod,  so  that  the  edges 
Bliail  be  in  close  contact,  and  in  this  state  be  boiled 
for  some  time,  the  edges  will  adhere  so  as  to  form  a 
tube.  Pieces  of  it  may  be  readily  joined  by  touching 
the  edges  with  the  solution  in  ether;  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for,  if  they  be  merely  softened 
by  heat,  and  then  pressed  together,  they  will  unite 
very  firmly. 

If  linseed  oil  be  rendered  very  drying  by  digesting  it 
upon  an  oxide  of  lead,  and  afterward  applied  with  a 
small  brush  on  any  surface,  and  dried  by  the  sun  or 
in  the  smoke,  it  will  afford  a  pellicle  of  considerable 
firmness,  transparent,  burning  like  caoutchouc,  and 
wonderfully  elastic.  A  pound  of  this  oil,  spread  upon 
a  stone,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  six  or  seven  months, 
acquired  almost  all  the  properties  of  caoutrhouc ;  it 
was  used  to  make  catheters  and  bougies,  to  varnish 
balloons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  mineral  caoutchouc  there  are  several  varie- 
ties:— 1.  Of  a  blackish-brown,  inclining  to  olive,  soft, 
exceedingly  compressible,  unctuous,  with  a  slightly 
aromatic  smell.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  leaving 
a  black  oily  residuum,  which  does  not  become  dry. 
2.  Black,  dry,  and  cracked  on  the  surface,  but,  when 
cut  into,  of  a  yellowish-white.  A  fluid  resembling 
pyroiignic  acid  exudes  from  it  when  recently  cut,  It 
is  pellucid  on  the  edges,  and  nearly  of  a  hyacinthine 
red  colour.  3.  Similarto  the  preceding,  but  of  a  some- 
what firmer  texture,  and  ligneous  appearance,  from 
having  acquired  consistency  in  repeated  layers.  4. 
Resembling  the  first  variety,  bat  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  adhering  to  gray  calcareous  spar,  with  some  grains 
of  galrena.  5.  Of  a  liver-brown  colour,  having  the 
aspect  of  the  vegetable  caoutchouc,  but  passing  by 
gradual  transition  into  a  brittle  bitumen,  of  vitreous 
lustre,  and  a  yellowish  colour.  C.  Dull  reddish-brown, 
of  a  spongy  or  cork-like  texture,  containing  blackish- 
gray  nuclei  of  impure  caoutchouc.  Many  more  varieties 
are  enumerated. 

One  specimen  of  this  caoutchouc  has  been  found  in 
a  petrified  marine  shell  enclosed  in  a  rock,  and  another 
enclosed  in  a  crystallized  fluor  spar. 

The  mineral  caoutchouc  resists  the  action  of  solvents  [ 
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still  more  than  the  vegetable  The  rectified  ofi  of 
petroleum  affects  it  most,  particularly  when  by  partia 
burning  ii  is  resolved  into  a  pitchy  viscous  substance. 
A  hundred  grains  of  a  specimen  analyzed  in  the  dry 
way  by  Klaproth,  afforded  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
38  cubic  inches,  carbonic  acid  gas  4,  bituminous  oil  73 
grains,  acidulous  phlegm  1.5,  charcoal  (i.i25,  lime  2, 
silcx  1.5,  oxide  of  iron  .75,  sulphate  of  lime  .5,  alu- 
mina .95, 

CAPAfcBA.    See  Copmferm  officinalis. 

CAPAIVA.     See  Copaxfera  officinalis. 

Capei.i'na.  (From  capeline,  French,  a  woman  s 
hat,  or  bandage.)  A  double-headed  roller,  put  mund 
the  head. 

Cape  i.la.     A  cupel  or  test.    Abo  a  name  for  a  goal. 

CAPER.    See  Cuppans. 

Cuper-bus/i.    See  Cnpparis. 

Ca'tetus.  (Kairc7oi,  per  apliccrcsin,  pro  oKar.ilic  i 
from  aKa-rrJa,  to  dig.)  Hippocrates  means  by  this 
woid  a  foramen,  which  is  impervious,  and  needs  the 
use  of  a  chirurgii  al  instrument  to  make  an  opening; 
as  the  anus  of  some  new-born  Infants. 

Ca'phora.     (Arabian.)     Camphire. 

CA'rnuRA  baros  i.ndorum.     A  name  for  camphire. 

I'apiiur.e  oleum.  An  aromatic  oil  distilled  from 
the  root  of  the  cinnamon-tree 

CAPILLACEUS.    Capillary. 

CAP1LLARIS.     See  Capillary. 

Capillares  plant.e.  Capillary,  or  hair-shaped 
plants. 

Capillaris  veumiculus.  See  Crinones  and  Dra- 
cuvcul.ts. 

CAPILLARY.  (Capillaris;  from  capillus,  a  little 
hair :  so  called  from  the  resemblance  to  hair  or  fine 
thread.)  1.  Capillary  vessels.  The  very  small  rami- 
fications of  the  arteries,  which  terminate  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  the  surface  of  inter- 
nal cavities,  are  called  capillary. 

2.  Capillary  attraction.     See  Attraction. 

3.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants,  which  are,  or  resemble, 
hairs:  thus,  a  capillary  root  is  one  which  consists  of 
many  very  fine  fibres,  as  that  of  Fesluca  ovina,  and 
most  grasses. 

Capilla'tio.  (From  capillus,  a  hair.)  A  capillary 
fracture  of  the  cranium. 

CAPILLUS.  (Quasi  capitis  pilus,  the  hair  of 
the  head.)  The  hair.  Small,  cylindrical,  transparent, 
insensible,  and  elastic  filaments,  which  arise  from  the 
skin,  and  are  fastened  in  it  by  means  of  small  roots. 
The  human  hair  is  composed  of  a  spongy,  cellular 
texture,  containing  a  coloured  liquid,  arid  a  proper 
covering.  Hair  is  divided  into  two  kinds;  long;  which 
arises  on  the  scalp,  cheek,  chin,  breasts  of  men,  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  arm-pits,  groins, 
and  pelvis:  and  short,  which  is  softer  than  the  long. 
and  is  present  over  the  whole  body,  except  only  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.  The  hair  origi 
nates  in  the  adipose  membrane  from  an  oblong  mem 
braneous  bulb,  which  has  vessels  peculiar  to  it.  The 
hair  is  distinguished  by  different  names  in  certain 
parts  ;  as,  capillus,  on  the  top  of  the  head  :  crinis,  on 
the  back  of  the  head;  circrinnus,  on  the  temples , 
cilium,  on  the  eyelids ;  supcrcilium,  on  the  eyebrows  ; 
vibrissa,  in  the  nostrils;  barba,  on  the  chin;  pappus, 
on  the  middle  of  the  chin  ;  mystax,  on  the  upper  lip  ; 
pilus,  on  the  body. 

From  numerous  experiments  Vauquelin  infers,  that 
black  hair  is  formed  of  nine  different  substances, 
namely : — 

1.  An  animal  matter,  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part.  2.  A  white  concrete  oil,  in  small  quantity  3. 
Another  oil  of  a  grayish-green  colour,  more  abundant 
than  the  former.  4.  lion,  the  state  of  which  in  the 
hair  is  uncei  <ain.  5.  A  few  particles  of  oxide  of  man 
ganese  6.  Phosphate  of  lime.  7.  Carbonate  of  lime, 
in  very  small  quantity.  8.  Silex,  in  a  conspicuous 
quantity.  9.  Lastly,  a  considerable  quautity  of  sul- 
phur. 

The  same  experiments  show,  that  red  hair  differs 
from  black  only  in  containing  a  red  oil  instead  of  a 
blackish-green  oil,  and  that  while  hair  differs  from 
both  these  only  in  the  oil  being  nearly  colourless,  and 
in  containing  phosphate  of  magnesia,  Which  is  nol 
found  in  them. 

Capillus  veneris.     See  Mtanthum. 

Capillus  veneris  canadensis.  See  .Idianthunt 
canadense 
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• 
Capiple'ktm.     (From  caput,  the  head,  and  plcnus, 

full;  a  barbarous  word:  l>m  Bagllvi  uses  it  to  signify 

that  continual  heaviness  or  disorder  in  the  head,  which 

the  Greeks  call  KapijjSapia.)     A  catarrh. 
Capistra'tio.    (from  capistrum,  a  bridle:  so  called 

because  the  prrcpuce  is  restrained  as  it  were  with  a 

oridle.)     See  Phimosis. 
C  AITriTRUM.     (From  caput,  the  head.) 

1.  A  bandage  for  the  head  is  so  caVcd. 

2.  In  Vogei's  Nosology  it  is  the  same  as  Trismus. 
CATITAL.     Capitalis.    1.  Belonging  to  the  caput, 

or  head. 

2.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  an  alembic. 

Capita'ua.  (From  caput,  the  head.)  Medicines 
vvhii  h  relieve  pains  of  the  head. 

CAPITATUS.  (From  caput,  the  head.)  Headed. 
Sec  Capitulum. 

CAPITE'LLUM.  The  head  or  seed  vessels,  fre- 
quently  applied  to  mosses,  &.c. 

CAPITILU'VIUM.  (From  caput,  the  head,  and 
laro,  to  wash.)     A  lotion  for  the  head. 

Ca'pitis  obliquus  inferior  et  major.  See  Obli- 
QUUS  inferior  capitis. 

Capitis  par  T£Rtium  fallopii.  See  Trachelo- 
mastoidcus. 

Capitis  posticus.  See  Rectus  capitis  posticus 
major. 

Capitis  rectus.  See  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

CAPITULUM.     (Diminutive  of  caput,  the  head.) 

1.  A  small  head. 

2.  A  protuberance  of  a  bone,  received  into  the  con- 
cavity of  another  bone. 

3.  An  alembic. 

In  botany,  the  term  for  a  species  of  inflorescence, 
called  a  head  or  tuft,  formed  of  many  flowers,  in  a 
globular  form,  upon  a  common  peduncle. 
From  the  insertion  of  the  flowers,  it  is  called, 
1    Pedunculated ;  as  in  Astragalus  syriacus,  and 
Fryngium  maritimum. 

2.  Sessile ;  as  in  Trifolium  tomentosum. 

3.  Terminal;  as  in  Monarda  Jistulosa. 

4.  Axillary  ;  as  in  Gomphrena  sessilis. 
From  the  figure,  it  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Globose;  as  in  Gomphrena globosa. 

2.  Subrotund ;  as  in  Trifolium  pratensc. 
'.I.  Conic;  as  in  Trifolium  montanum. 

4.  Dimidiate,  flat  on  one  side,  round  on  the  other ; 
as  in  Trifolium  lupinaster. 
From  its  covering, 

1.  Naked;  as  in  Jllccebrum  polygonoides. 

2.  Foliose ;  as  in  Plantago  indico. 

A  capitulum  that  is  very  small,  and  is  mostly  in  the 
axilla,  is  called  Glomerulus. 

t '  A  PI'VI.     See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

CAI'NELjE'UM.  (From /caffrof ,  smoke,  and  tXaiov, 
oil ;  so  named  from  its  smoky  exhalations  when  ex- 
posed to  heat.)     In  Galen's  works  it  means  a  resin. 

(Vpnias.  (From  Kamioc,  a  smoke.)  1.  A  jasper 
of  a  smoky  colour. 

2.  A  vine  which  bears  white  and  part  black  grapes. 

Capni  ston.  (From  Kairvos,  smoke.)  A  prepara- 
tion of  spice  and  oil,  made  by  kindling  the  spices,  and 
fumigating  the  oil. 

Capni'tis.  (From  xairvoc,  smoke;  so  called  from 
its  smoky  colour.)     Tutty. 

CAPNOl'UES.  (From  Kanvo;,  fumitory,  andcic'oc, 
likeness.)     Resembling  fumitory. 

(  \  I'.No.S.  (Karrvoc,  smoke;  so  called,  says  Blanch- 
ard,  because  its  juice,  if  applied  to  the  eyes,  produces 
the  same  effect  and  sensations  as  smoke.)  Capnus. 
ih  fumitory.     See  Fumaria. 

C  U'NUS.  vSee  Capnos. 

<\  i'pa.  [A  capite,  from  the  head:  so  called  from 
Its  supposed  resaMblance.)  The  herb  monkshood. 
Bee  .  Iconitum, 

CA'PPAEIS.  (From  rabar,  Arab,  or  xapa  to 
Kairrtavuv  apai',  from  Its  curing  madness  and  melan- 
eholv.)     The  caper  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  hinua-au 
system.    Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopeia]  name  of  the  caper  plant. 
See  ( apparis  spinoaa, 

CaPPARJS   spinosa.    The  systematic  name  of  the 

plant.     Capparis  ;—peudunculis  solitariis  ttnt- 

floris,stipulu  ipmosisifoliis  annuls,  capsulis  ovalibus 

Of  Liniueus.     The  bud*,  01  uncxpanded  flowers  of  this 

plant  are  In  eoinnion  use  as  a  pickle,  which  is  said  to 
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possess  antiscorbutic  virtues.  The  bark  of  the  roct 
was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as  a  deobstruent. 

CAPREOLA'RIS.  (From  capreolus,  a  tendril.) 
Capreolatus.  Resembling  in  its  contortions,  or  other 
appearance,  the  tendrils  of  a  vine;  applied  to  the 
spermatic  vessels. 

CAPREOLATUS.    See  Capreolaris. 

CAPRK'OLUS.  (Dim.  of  caprea,  a  tendril.  Dr. 
Turton  suggests  its  derivation  from  caper,  a  goat,  the 
horn  of  which  its  contortions  somewhat  resemble.) 
1.  The  helix  or  circle  of  the  eai  fiom  its  tendril-like 
contortion. 

2.  A  Tendril.     See  Cirrus. 

CaWuco'rnus.    Lead. 

CAPRIFICATIOX.  {Caprificatio ;  from  caprificus 
a  wild  fig.)  The  very  singular  husbandry,  or  manage- 
ment of  fig-trees. 

CAPRIFI'CUS.  (From  caper,  a  goat,  and  ficus,  a 
fig;  because  they  are  a  chief  food  of  goats.)  The  wild 
fig-tree.    See  Ficus. 

Caprimulgus.  A  species  of  bird,  the  goat-sucker, 
to  which  belong  the  night-hawk  and  the  whip- 
poor-will. 

Capri'zans.  Galen  and  others  used  tnis  word  to 
express  an  inequality  in  the  pulse,  when  it  leaps,  and, 
as  it  were,  dances  in  uncertain  strokes  and  periods. 

Capse'li.a.  (Diminutive  of  capsa,  a  chest,  from 
its  resemblance.)  A  name  in  Marcellus  Enipiricus  foi 
viper's  bugloss;  the  Echium  Ilalicum,  of  Linnteus. 

CA'PSICUM.  (From  Ka-'Jut,  to  bite ;  on  account 
of  its  effect  on  the  mouth.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.     Class,  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  capsicum.  See 
Capsicum  annuum. 

Capsicum  annuum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  we  obtain  Cayenne  pepper.  Gui- 
nea pepper.  Piper  indicum;  Lad  a  chilli;  Capo  Mc- 
lago  ;  tiolanum  urens ;  Siliauastrum  Plinii ;  Piper 
Brazilianum  ;  Piper  Guincense  ;  Piper  Calecttticum  ; 
Piper  Hispanicum ;  Piper  Lusitanicum.  Cayenne 
pepper.  This  species  of  pepper  is  obtained  from  the 
Capsicum;  caule  hcrbaceo,  pedunculus  solitariis  of 
l.inmeus.  What  is  generally  used  under  the  name  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  however,  is  an  indiscriminate  mix- 
ture of  the  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  many  species 
of  capsicum,  but  especially  of  thecapsicum  minimum, 
or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hottest  of  all.  These  pep- 
pers have  been  chiefly  used  as  condiments.  They  pre- 
vent flatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and  give  warm  lit 
to  the  stomach,  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  the  oriental 
spices,  without  producing  those  complaints  of  the  head 
which  the  latter  are  ap't  to  occasion.  An  abuse  of 
them,  however,  gives  rise  to  visceral  obstructions, 
especially  of  the  liver.  In  the  practice  of  medicine, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  furnish  us  with  one 
Of  the  purest  and  strongest  stimulants  which  can  be 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  may  be  verv  useful 
in  some  paralytic  and  gouty  cases.  Dr.  Adair,  who 
first  introduced  them  into  practice,  found  them  useful 
in  the  cachexia  Africana,  which  he  considers  as  a 
most  frequent  and  fatal  predisposition  to  disease 
among  the  slaves.  Dr.  Wright  says,  that  in  dropsical 
and  other  complaints  where  chalybeates  are  indicated, 
a  minute  portion  of  powdered  capsicum  forms  an  ex- 
cellent addition,  and  recommends  its  use  in  lethargic 
affections.  This  pepper  has  also  been  successfully 
employed  in  a  species  of  cynanchc  maligna,  which 
proved  very  fatal  in  the  West  Indies,  resisting  the  use 
of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and  other  remedies  com- 
monly employed.  In  tropical  fevers,  coma  and  deli- 
rium arc  common  attendants;  and,  in  such  cases,  ca- 
taplasms of  capsicum  have  a  speedy  and  happy  effect 
they  redden  the  parts,  but  seldom  'blister  unless  when 
kept  on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  relaxation,  the 
diluted  juice  of  capsicum  is  found  to  be  a  valuable 
Dr.  Adair  gave  six  or  eight  mains  for  a  dose, 
made  Into  pills  ;  or  else  he  prepared  a  tincture  by  di- 
gesting halt  an  ounce  of  the  pepper  in  a  pound  of  al- 
kohol,  the  dose  of  which  was  one  or  two  drachma 
diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  A  tinctu-d 
capsici  is  now  lor  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

["  Tins  article  is  well  known  for  its  excessively  pun- 
gen!  and  luting  acrimony,  exceeding  that  of  anv  other 
article  used  with  food.  The  principle  on  which  its 
pungency  depends  is  soluble,  in  both  water  and  alko- 
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hoi,  and  is  not  dissipated  by  boiling.  Its  solutions  arc 
disturbed  by  various  reagents,  which,  however,  an'  of 
no  consequence  In  practical  use.  It  is  found  to  con 
tain  ciiichoiiin,  resin,  mucilage,  and  an  acrid  principle 
said  to  be  alkaline.  It  is  Bometimes  adulterated  with 
red-lead  to  increase  its  weight. 

Capsicum  is  a  warm,  powerful  stimulant,  promoting 
digestion,  and  obviating  flatulence.  Its  abuse,  how- 
ever, produces  visceral  obstructions,  ami  an  inflamma- 
tory disposition  in  the  system.  It  is  never  of  set  vice 
to  the  healthy.  In  disease  it  is  administered  to  stimu- 
late the  stomach  when  in  a  torpid  state,  and  to  excite 
the  nerves  of  the  paralytic  and  lethargic.  In  the 
West  Indies  it  has  been  employed  both  externally  and 
internally  in  ulcerated  sore  throat.  It  is  applied  as  a 
gargle  in  this  disease,  and  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
Its  chief  use,  however,  is  as  a  rubefacient  to  the  skin, 
upon  which  it  acts  with  great  power.  The  dose  inter- 
nally is  from  five  to  ten  giaius.  The  rubefacient 
cataplasm  is  made  of  meal  and  vinegar  heated,  and  its 
surface  covered  with  pulverized  capsicum." — Big. 
Mat.  Med.     A.] 

CA'PSTJLA.  (Diminutive  of  enpsa,  a  chest  or 
case.)  A  capsule.  1.  A  membraneous  production 
enclosing  a  part  of  the  body  like  a  bag  :  as  the  capsu- 
lar ligaments,  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  See. 

•2.  In  botany,  a  dry,  woody,  coriaceous,  or  membra- 
neous pericarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  generally  splitting 
into  several  valves. 

The  parts  of  a  capsule,  are, 

1.  The  valves,  or  external  shell,  into  which  the  cap- 
sule splits. 

2.  The  sutures,  or  the  external  surface  in  which  the 
valves  are  joined. 

3.  The  dissepimenta,  or  partitions  by  which  the  cap- 
sule is  divided  into  several  cells. 

4.  The  loculamenta,  or  cells,  the  spaces  between  the 
partitions  and  valves. 

5.  The  columella,  or  central  column,  or  filament, 
which  unites  the  partitions,  and  to  which  the  seeds 
are  usually  attached. 

From  the  number  of  the  valves,  a  capsule  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Bivalvul;  as  in  Magnolia,  and  Capraria. 

2.  Three-valved;  as  in  Caniia  indica. 

3.  Four-valued;  as  in  Datura  stramonium  and 
Oenothera  biennis. 

4.  Fiue-valccd ;  as  in  Illeccbrum,  and  Coris. 

5.  Manyvalced;     as  in  Hura  crepitans. 

6.  Opercutate,  or  circumcised,  the  operculum  split- 
ting horizontally ;  as  in  Hyosciamus  nigcr,  and  Le- 
cylhis  ollaria. 

From  the  number  of  cells, 

1.  Unilocular,  when  there  is  no  partition  ;  as  in 
Parnassia  paluslris,  and  .Igrostema. 

2.  Bilocular,  two-celled;  as  Hyosciamus  niger,  and 
Datura  stramonium. 

3.  Trilocular,  three-celled;  as  in  JEsculus  hypocas- 
tanum,  and  Iris  germanica. 

4.  Quinquelocular,  five-celled  ;  as  in  Hibiscus  syri- 
acus,  and  .izulea  procumbens. 

5.  Novemlocular,  nine-celled ;  as  in  Punica  gra- 
natum. 

6.  Submultilocular,  when  there  are  many  cells,  and 
the  partitions  do  not  reach  the  middle  cf  the  capsule  ; 
as  in  Papaver  somniferum. 

From  the  aopear^r.oe  of  the  external  surface,  a  cap- 
sule is  ra.ied, 

1.  Glabrous ;  as  in  Papaver  somniferum. 

2.  'lculeate  ;  as  in  Datura  stramonium. 
3    Muricate ;  as  in  Canna  indica. 

From  the  number  of  tubercles  on  the  external 
surface, 

1.  Capsula  dicocca,  or  didyma  ;  as  in  Spigelia. 

2.  C.  tricocca  ;  as  in  Euphorbia  lathyrus,  and  Cne- 
rrum  tricoccum. 

3.  C.  telracocca ;  as  in  Paururus  ccrnuus,  and  Eco- 
nymus  europcus. 

From  the  number  of  contiguous  capsules, 
i.  G  simplex,  if  solitary. 

2.  C.  duplex,  two  aggregated  ;  a3  in  P<eonia  offi- 
cinalis. 

3.  C.  triplex  ;  as  in  Veratrum  album. 

4.  C.  quintuple!;  as  in  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  and 
Nigella. 

5.  C.  multiplex  ;  as  in  Scmpcrvivum  teclorum. 
From  the  substance,  a  capsule  is  called, 

1    Membranaceous;  as  in  Datura  stramonium. 
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2.  Corticatea,  die  external  fungous  membrane  re- 
ceding from  the  capsule;  as  in  Ricinus  communis. 

3.  Woody,  very  hard,  yet  splitting  ;  as  in  Hura  ere 
pitans. 

4.  Baccatcd,  when  the  seed  is  surrounded  by  a  pulp, 
as  Evonymus  europcus,  and  Samyda. 

5.  Spurious,  if  the  calyx,  capsule-like,  surrounding 
the  seed,  splits ;  as  in  /,<,„■„.«  sylvatica. 

The  number  of  seeds  contained  in  the  capsule,  gives 
rise  to  the  following  distinctions. 

1.  Capsvla  monosperma,  one-seeded;  as  in  Com 
pkrenia,  Herniaria,  and  Salsola. 

•J.  C  disperma,  two-seeded;  as  in  Hebcnstralia, 
and  Buffoma. 

3.  C.  l^rispcrma,  three  seeded  ;  as  in  Cllaux,  and 
Hudsoniti. 

4.  C.polysperma,  many-seeded;  as  in  Papaver  son* 
niferum. 

Capsula  ATRAnn.ARis.     See  Renal  (Hands. 

Capsula  RENAi-is.    8ee  Renal  O lands. 

(\  PSULAR.  (Capsularis ;  from  capsa,  a  bag., 
Surrounding  a  part,  like  a  bag:  applied  to  a  ligament 
which  surrounds  every  moveable  articulation,  and 
contains  the  synovia  like  a  bag. 

CAPSULE.     See  Capsula. 

CaPSCLE  of  glisson.  Capsula  Clissonii.  Vagi 
na  porta  ;  Vagina  Glissonii.  A  strong  tunic,  formed 
of  cellular  texture,  which  accompanies  the  vena  porta1, 
and  its  most  minute  ramifications,  throughout  the 
whole  liver. 

Ca'pulum.  (From  Kapnru),  to  bend.)  A  contor- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  or  other  parts. 

I'a'hr.     (Arabian.)     Camphire. 

CA  PUT.'  (Caput,  itis.  neut.;  from  capio,  to  take; 
because  from  it,  according  to  Varro,  the  senses  take 
their  origin.)  1.  The  head,  cranium,  or  skull.  It  is 
situated  above  or  upon  the  trunk,  and  united  to  the 
cervical  vertebrae.  It  is  distinguished  into  skull  and 
face.  On  the  skull  are  observed  vertex, or  crown; 
sinciput,  or  foreparts;  occiput,  or  binder  part;  and 
the  temples.  The  parts  distinguished  on  the  face  are 
well  known ;  as  the  forehead,  nose,  eyes,  &c.  The 
arteries  of  the  head  are  branches  of  the  carotids ;  and 
the  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  jugulars.  See 
Skull  and  Face. 

2.  The  upper  extremity  of  a  bone;  as  the  head  of  the 
humerus  or  femur. 

3.  The  origin  of  a  muscle  ;  as  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps. 

4.  A  protuberance  like  the  head  of  any  thing ;  as 
caput  gallinaginis. 

5.  The  beginning  of  a  part ;  as  caput  cceci. 

6.  The  remains  of  any  thing  after  its  destruction  by 
fire,  or  other  means :  hence  caput  mortuum,  or  ashes. 

Caput  gallinaginis.  Verumontanum.  A  cuta- 
neous eminence  in  the  urethra  of  men,  before  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  somewhat  like  the  head  of  a  woodcock 
in  miniature,  around  which  the  seminal  ducts,  and  the 
ducts  of  the  prostate  gland,  open. 

Caput  mortuum.  A  fanciful  term,  much  used  by 
the  old  chemists,  but  now  entirely  rejected.  It  de- 
noted the  fixed  residue  of  operations.  As  the  earlier 
chemists  did  not  examine  these,  they  did  not  find  any 
inconvenience  in  one  general  term  to  denote  them: 
but  the  most  slender  acquaintance  with  modern  che- 
mistry must  show,  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to 
denote,  by  one  general  term,  all  the  various  matters 
that  remain  fixed  in  certain  degrees  of  heat.  The  term 
is  obsolete,  but  spoken  of  fancifully. 

Caput  obstipum.  The  wry  neck.  Mostly  a  spas 
modic  complaint. 

Caput  purci a.  (A  barbar  his  word,  from  caput,  the 
head,  and  purgo,  to  purge.)  Medicines  which,  by 
causing  a  defluxion  from  the  nose,  purge,  as  it  were, 
the  head,  as  some  errhincs  do. 

Capvri'dion.  (From  xairvpoc,  burnt.)  Capynon. 
A  medicated  cake,  much  baked. 

Capy'rion.     See  Capyridion. 

CA'RABUS  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  beetle  kind. 
Two  species,  the  chrusocephalus  and  ferrugineus, 
have  been  recommended  for  the  toothache.  They 
must  be  pressed  between  the  fingers,  and  then  rubbed 
on  the  gum  and  tooth  affected. 

Caroco'smos.  A  name  of  the  sour  mare's  milk, 
so  much  admired  by  the  Tat  tars. 

Caragua'ta.    The  aloe  of  Brazil. 

CARVNNA.      (Spanish.)      Cara^na.       Caranna 
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gu.:ii)ii.  Brailis-  A  concrete  resinous  juice,  that 
exudes  from  a  Urge  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  parti- 
cular account.  It  is  brought  from  New  Spain  and 
America,  in  little  masses,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags  ; 
externally  and  internally  it  is  of  a  brownish  colour, 
variegated  wiJ]  irregular  white  streaks.  When  fresh, 
it  is  soft  and  tenacious;  but  becomes  dry  and  friable 
by  keeping.  Pure  caranna  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell,  especially  when  heated,  and  a  bitterish  slightly 
pungent  taste.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  an  in- 
gredient in  vulnerary  balsams,  strengthening,  discu- 
lient,  and  suppurating  plasters;  but  its  scarcity  has 
caused  it  to  be  forgotten. 

CARAWAY.     See  Carum. 

Ca'rbasus.  Kaptiavoc.  Scribonius  Largos  uses 
this  word  for  lint. 

L"  Carbazotic  acid.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  indigo,  a  substance  is  obtained  in  yellow  brilliant 
crystalline  plates,  which  exhibits  acid  properties,  and 
has  been  called  by  Dr.  Liebig,  carbazotic  acid,  a  name 
derived  from  its  composition,  which  is  as  foliows: 

Carbon,  13.043  or  15  atoms. 

Azote,     16.167  or    3  

Oxygen, 48.790  or  15  

To  obtain  carbazotic  acid,  the  following  process  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  Liebig  : 

A  portion  of  the  best  indigo  is  to  be  broken  into 
small  fragments,  and  moderately  heated  with  eight  or 
ten  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  of  moderate 
strength.  It  will  dissolve,  evolving  nitrous  vapours 
and  swelling  up  in  the  vessel ;  after  the  scum  lias  fall- 
en, the  liquid  is  to  be  boiled,  and  nitric  acid  is  added 
as  long  as  any  red  vapours  are  disengaged.  When  the 
liquid  has  become  cold,  a  large  quantity  of  semi-trans- 
parent yellow  crystals  will  be  formed,  and  if  the  ope- 
ration has  been  well  conducted,  no  artificial  tannin 
or  resin  will  be  obtained.  The  crystals  are  to  be 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  then  boiled  in  water 
sufficient  to  dissolve  them.  If  any  oily  drops  of  tannin 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  solution,  they  must  be  care- 
fully removed  by  touching  them  with  filtering  paper. 
Then  filtering  the  fluid,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  yellow 
brilliant  crystalline  plates  will  be  obtained,  which  will 
not  lose  their  lustre  by  washing.  To  obtain  the  sub- 
stance perfectly  pure,  the  crystals  must  be  redissolvcd 
in  boiling  water,  and  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa.  Upon  cooling,  a  salt  of  potassa  will  crystallize, 
which  should  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations. 

When  the  substance  is  heated,  it  fuses,  and  is  volati- 
lized without  decomposition ;  when  subjected  to  a 
strong  heat,  it  inflames  without  explosion,  its  vapours 
burning  with  a  yellow  flame,  and  a  carbonaceous  resi- 
due remaining.  It  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water, 
hut  much  more  so  in  boiling  water  ;  the  solution  has  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  reddens  litmus,  has  an  extremely 
bitter  taste,  and  acts  like  a  strong  acid  on  metallic 
oxides,  dissolving  them,  and  forming  peculiar  crystal- 
lizable  salts.     Ether  and  alkohol  dissolve  it  readily. 

Carbazotic  acid  combines  with  bases,  and  forms 
salts  called  carbazotates."  (Of  which  the  following 
have  been  determined :) 

Carbazotate  of  Potassa,  crystallizes  in  long,  yellow, 

semi-transparent,  and  very  brilliant  needles ;   it  dis- 

iu  260  parts  of  water  at  59°  Kali.    Strong  acids 

opose  it.     When  a  little  is  gradually  heated  in  a 

lube,  it  first  fuses,  and  then  suddenly  explodes, 

breaking  the  tube  to  utoms;   traces  of  charcoal  are 

observe!  on  the  fragments.  The  slight  solubility  of  this 

salt  supplies  an  easy  method  of  testing  and  separating 

potassa  in  a  fluid.     Kven   the  potassa  in  tincture  of 

litmus  may  be  discovered   by  it  j  on  the  addition  of  a 

fow  drops  of  carbazotic  acid  dissolved  in  alkohol,  to 

ion  of  litmus,  crystals  of  the  salt  gradually  sepa- 

The  -,-ilt  contains  no  water  of  crystallization. 

n  .  composition  is  potassa  I6.M1  acid  .jx?;>. 

(  aiimzolalc  of  Soda  crystallises  in  fine  silky  yellow 

needles,  having'  the  general  properties  of  the  salt  of 

B.  but  soluble  in  from  SO  to  34  parts  of  water  at 

.  arbaiotstt  of  .Immonia  forms  very  long,  flattened, 
brilliant,  yellow  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water. 
Heated  carefully  in  I  glass  tube,  it  fuses,  and  is  vola- 
tilized without  decomposition;  heated  suddenly,  it 
Inflames  without  explosion,  and  leaves  much  carbo- 
"lae. n  residue. 

Carba  otatn  of  Baryta,  obtained  by  heating  carbo 
nate  of  baryta,  and  carbazotic  acid  with  water,  crys- 
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tallizes  in  quadrangular  prisms  of  a  deep  colour,  and 
dissolves  easily  in  water.  When  heated  it  fuses,  and 
is  decomposed  with  very  powerful  explosion,  pro- 
ducing a  vivid  yellow  flame  :  100  parts  lose  at  212°  F. 
125  parts  of  water;  100  parts  of  the  anhyd'OUS  salt 
contain  75.72  acid,  and  24.28  baryta. 

Carbazotate  of  Lime  obtained  like  the  salt  of  baryta, 
forms  flattened,  quadrangular  prisms,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  detonating  like  the  salt  of  potassa. 

Carbazotate  of  Magnesia  forms  very  long  indistinct 
needles,  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  is  very  soluble  and 
detones  violently. 

Carbazotate  of  Copper,  prepared  by  decomposing 
sulphate  of  copper  by  carbazotate  of  baryta:  it  crys- 
tallizes with  difficulty,  the  crystals  being  of  a  fine 
green  colour :  it  is  deliquescent ;  when  heated  it  is 
decomposed  without  explosion. 

Carbazotate  of  Silver.  Carbazotic  acid  readily  dis- 
solves oxide  of  silver,  when  heated  with  it  and  water ; 
and  the  solution,  gradually  evaporated,  yields  starry 
groups  offine  acicular  crystals  of  the  colour  and  lus- 
tre of  gold;  the  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water;  when 
heated  to  a  certain  degree  ;  it  does  not  detonate,  but 
fuses  like  gunpowder. 

Proto-carbazotate  of  Mercury,  obtained  in  small 
yellow  triangular  crystals,  by  mixing  boiling  solutions 
of  the  carbazotate  of  potassa  or  soda,  and  proto- 
nitrate  of  mercury.  It  requires  more  than  1200  parts 
of  water  for  its  solution  ;  it  consists  of  53.7'J  acid,  and 
46.21  protoxide  of  mercury  per  cent. 

Carbazotate  of  Lead  may  be  formed  by  decom- 
posing a  salt  of  lead  by  carbazotate  of  potassa  or  soda' 
it  is  a  yellow  powder,  but  slightly  soluble,  and  deto- 
nating by  heat. 

All  these  salts  detonate  much  more  powerfully  when 
heated  in  close  vessels,  than  when  heated  in  the  air, 
and  what  is  remarkable,  those  bases  yielding  oxygen 
most  readily  are  those  which  explode  with  least 
force." — From  Webster,  as  taken  from  Ann.  dc  Chun 
xxv.  72,  and  Quart.  Jour.  N.  S.  iii.     A.] 

CARBO.   [Charbah,  Hebrew,  burnt  or  dried.)  Coal. 

1.  In  medicine  and  chemistry,  it  is  commonly  un- 
derstood to  mean  charcoal,  and  receives  its  name  from 
its  mode  of  preparation,  which  is  by  burning  pieces 
of  light  wood  into  a  dry,  black  coal. 

2.  A  carbuncle.     See  .Inthraz. 

Carbo  ligna.  Charcoal.  As  an  external  apph 
cation,  powdered  charcoal  has  been  recommended  in 
the  cure  of  gangrene,  from  external  causes,  and  all 
descriptions  of  fa-lid  ulcers.  Meat  which  has  acquired 
a  mawkish  or  even  putrid  smell,  is  found  to  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  sweet,  by  rubbing  it  with  powdered 
charcoal.     It  is  also  used  as  tooth-powder. 

CA'RBON.  (From  carbo,  coal.)  Chemists  apply 
this  term  to  the  diamond,  and  what  is  commonly  called 
charcoal.     The  diamond  is  the  purest  form  of  it. 

1.  When  vegetable  matter,  particularly  the  more 
solid,  as  wood,  is  exposed  to  heat  in  dose  vessels  She 
volatile  parts  fly  off,  and  leave  behind  a  black  porous 
substance,  which  is  charcoal.  If  this  be  suffered  to 
undergo  combustion  in  contact  with  oxygen,  or  with 
atmospheric  air,  much  the  greater  part  of  it  will  com- 
bine with  the  oxygen,  and  escape  in  the  form  of  gas  • 
leaving  about  a  two-hundredth  part,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  different  saline  and  metallic  substances 
This  pure  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal  is  what  is 
commonly  called  carbon ;  and  if  the  gas  be  received 
into  proper  vessels,  the  carbon  will  be  found  to  have 
been  converted  by  the  oxygen  into  an  acid,  called  the 
carbonic.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

From  the  circumstance,  that  inflammable  sub- 
stances refract  light  In  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of  their 
densities,  Newton  inferred,  that  the  diamond  was  in 
flammable.  The  quantity  of  the  inflammable  part  of 
Charcoal,  requisite  to  form  a  hundred  part*  of  carbonic 


ot  carbonic  acid;  and  hence  he  inferred  the  identity 
of  diamond  and  the  inflammable  pan  of  charcoal. 

Well-burned  charcoal  is  a  conductor  of  electricity 
though  wood  simply  deprived  of  its  moisture  by  hakim- 
is  a  non  conductor  ;  hut  it  is  a  very  had  conductor  of 
caloric,  a  property  o(  considerable"  use  on  many  occa- 
sions, as  in  lining  crucibles. 

It  is  Insoluble  In  water,  and  hence  the  utility  of 
charring  the  surface  of  wood  exposed  to  that  liquid,  is 
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oiJer  to  preserve  it,  a  circumstance  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  Tins  preparation  of  timber  has  been 
proposed  as  an  effectual  preventive  of  what  is  com 
monly  called  the  dry  rot.  It  has  an  attraction,  how- 
ever, for  a  curtain  portion  of  water,  which  it  retains 
very  forcibly.  Heated  red-hot,  or  nearly  so,  it  de- 
composes water;  forming  with  its  oxygen  carbonic 
acid,  or  carbonic  oxide,  according  to  the  quantity  pre- 
sent; and  with  the  hydrogen  a  gaseous  carburet,  call- 
ed carburetted  hydrogen,  or  heavy  inflammable  air. 

Charcoal  is  infusible  by  any  heat,  [f  exposed  to  a 
very  high  temperature  in  close  vessels,  it  loses  little  or 
nothing  of  its  weight,  but  shrinks,  becomes  more  com- 
pact, and  acquires  a  deeper  black  colour. 

Recently  prepared  charcoal  has  a  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  different  gases,  ami  condensing 
them  in  its  pores,  without  any  alteration  of  their  pro- 
perties or  its  own. 

Very  light  charcoal,  such  as  that  of  cork,  absorbs 
scarcely  any  air  ;  while  the  pit-coal  of  Rasliberg,  sp. 
gr.  1.326,  absorbs  ten  times  ami  a  half  its  volume.  The 
absorption  was  always  completed  in  -21  hours.  This 
curious  faculty,  which  is  common  to  all  porous  bodies, 
resembles  the  action  of  capillary  tubes  on  liquids. 
When  a  piece  of  charcoal,  charged  with  one  gas.  is 
transferred  into  another,  it  absorbs  some  of  it,  and 
parts  with  a   portion  of  that  first  condensed.     In  the 

experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  charcoal  was 
found  to  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  in  a  day  about 
one-eighth  of  its  weight  in  water.  For  a  general  view 
of  absorption,  see  Oas. 

When  oxygen  is  condensed  by  charcoal,  carbonic 
acid  is  observed  to  form  at  the  end  of  several  months. 
But  the  most  remarkable  property  displayed  by  char- 
coals impregnated  with  gas,  is  that  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  oxygen  gas.  The 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  speedily  destroyed,  and  water 
and  sulphur  result,  with  the  disengagement  of  consider- 
able heat.  Hydrogen  alone  has  no  such  effects.  When 
charcoal  was  exposed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  intense 
ignition  in  vacua,  and  in  condensed  azot,  by  means  of 
Mr.  Children's  magnificent  voltaic  battery,  it  slowly 
volatilized,  and  gave  out  a  little  hydrogen.  The  re- 
maining part  was  always  much  harder  than  before; 
and  in  one  case  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass,  while  its 
lustre  was  increased.  This  fine  experiment  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  near  approach  to  the  production  of  dia- 
mond. 

Charcoal  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen ;  whence 
Its  use  in  disoxygenaling  metallic  oxides,  and  restoring 
ilieir  base  to  its  original  metallic  state,  or  reviving  the 
'he  metal.  Thus  too  it  decomposes  several  of  the 
acids,  as  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric,  from  which  it 
abstracts  their  oxygen,  and  leaves  the  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  free. 

Carbon  is  capable  of  combining  with  sulphur,  and 
with  hydrogen.  With  iron  it  forms  steel;  and  it 
unites  with  copper  into  a  carburet,  as  observed  by  Dr. 
Priestley. 

A  singular  and  important  property  of  charcoal  is 
that  of  destroying  the  smell,  colour,  and  taste  of  vari- 
ous substances  :  for  the  first  accurate  experiments  on 
which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Lowitz,  of  Pe 
tersburgh,  though  it  had  been  long  before  recommend- 
ed to  correct  the  fcetor  of  foul  ulcers,  and  as  an  anti- 
septic. On  this  account  it  is  certainly  the  best  denti- 
frice. Water  that  has  becom ■•  putrid  by  long  kce|>- 
ing  in  wooden  casks,  is  rendered  sweet  by  filtering 
through  charcoal  powder,  or  by  agitation  with  it; 
particularly  if  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added. 
Common  vinegar  boiled  with  charcoal  powder  be- 
comes perfectly  limpid.  Saline  solutions,  that  are 
tinged  yellow  or  brown,  are  rendered  colourless  in  the 
game  way,  so  as  to  afford  perfectly  white  crystals. 
The  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  from 
bones,  is  deprived  both  of  its  colour  and  foetid  smell 
by  sublimation  with  an  equal  weight  of  charcoal 
powder.  Malt  spirit  is  freed  from  its  disagreeable  fla- 
vour by  distillation  from  charcoal ;  but  if  too  much  be 
used,  part  of  the  spirit  is  decomposed.  Simple  mace- 
ration, for  eight  or  ten  days,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
l-150th  of  the  weight  of  the  spirit,  improves  the  fla- 
vour much.  It  is  necessary  that  the  charcoal  be 
well  burned,  brought  to  a  red  heat  before  it  is  used, 
and  used  as  soon  as  may  be,  or  at  least  be  carefully 
excluded  from  the  air.  'rhe  proper  proportion  too 
should  be  ascertained  by  experiment  on  a  small  scale.  I 
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i  oal  may  bo   used  repeatedly,  by  exposing  it 
for  some  time  to  a  red  heat  before  it  is  again  employed. 

Charcoal  is  used  on  particular  occasions  as  fuel,  on 
account  of  its  smug  a  strong  and  sbady  heal  without 
smoke.  It  is  employed  to  convert  iron  into  steel  by 
cementation,  h  enters  into  the  composition  o(  gun- 
powder. In  its  tiner  states,  au  iii  [vory-blai 
black,  &.c.  it  forms  the  basis  of  black  paints,  Indian 
ink,  and  printers'  ink. 

The  pin  est  caibon  for  chemical  purposes  is  obtained 
by  strongly  igniting  lamp-black  in  a  covered  crucible. 
This  yields,  like  the  diamond,  unmixed  carbonic  acid 
by  combustion  in  oxygen. 

Carbon  unites  with  all  the  common  simple  combus- 
tibles, and  with  azot,  forming  a  series  of  most  impor- 
tant compounds.  With  sulphur  it  forms  B  cUriOlU 
limpid  liquid,  called  carburet  of  sulphur,  or  sulphure: 
of  carbon.  With  phosphorus  it  forms  a  species  of 
compound,  whose  properties  are  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained. It  unites  with  hydrogen  in *l WO  definite  pro- 
portions, constituting  subcarburetted  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gases.  With  azot  it  forms  prussic  gas,  the 
cyanogen  of  Gay  Lussac.  Steel  and  plumbago  urt 
two  different  compounds  of  carbon  with  iron.  In 
black  chalk  we  find  this  combustible  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  silica  and  alumina.  The  primitive  com- 
bining proportion,  or  prime  equivalent  of  carbon,  is 
0.75  on  the  oxygen  scale. 

2.  Carton  mineral.  This  is  of  a  gray  blackish  co- 
lour. It  is  charcoal  with  various  proportions  of  earth 
and  iron,  without  bitumen.  It  has  a  silky  lustre,  and 
the  fibrous  texture  of  wood.  It  is  found  in  small 
quantities,  stratified  with  brown  coal,  slate  coal,  and 
pitch  coal. 

Carbon,  gaseous  oxide  of.  Gaseous  oxidt  of  car- 
bon was  first  described  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  mistook 
it  for  a  hydiocarbonate.  With  the  true  nature  of  it. 
we  have  been  only  lately  acquainted.  It  was  first 
proved  to  be  a  peculiar  gas,  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  of 
Woolwich,  who  made  it  known  to  us  as  such,  in  April, 
1801,  through  the  medium  of  Nicholson's  Journal  for 
that  month.  Several  additional  properties  of  this  gas 
were  soon  afterward  noticed  by  Desormes,  Clement, 
and  others.  Gaseous  oxide  of  caibon  forms  an  interme- 
diate substance  between  the  pure  hydrocai  Donates  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  not  being  possessed  of  acid  pro- 
perties, Mr.  Cruikshank  called  it,  conformably  to  the 
rules  of  the  chemical  nomenclature,  gaseous  oxide  of 
carbon,  for  it  consists  of  oxygen  and  carbon  rendered 
gaseous  by  caloric.     See  Carbonic  oxide. 

Carbonaceous  add.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

CARBONAS.  (Carbonas,  atis.  in. ;  from  carbonic 
acid  being  one  of  its  constituents.)  A  carbonate.  A 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  atid  with  a  sali- 
fiable basis.  The  carbonates  employed  in  medicine 
are: 

1.  The  potass*  carbonas. 

2.  The  soda;  carbonas. 

3.  The  creta  prajparata,  and  the  testa;  pra'paratic, 
which  are  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

When  the  base  is  imperfectly  neutralized  by  the  car- 
bonic acid,  the  salt  is  termed  asubcaibonate;  of  which 
kind  are  employed  medicinally, 

J.  The  potasss  subcarbonas. 

2.  The  soda;  subcarbonas,  and  the  soda;  subcarbonas 
exsiccata. 

3.  The  ammonia'  subcarbonas,  and  the  liquor  am 
monia;  subcarbonatis. 

4.  The  plumbi  subcarbonas. 

5.  The  ferri  subcarbonas. 

6.  The  magnesia;  subcarbonas. 

Carbonas  ammonia.     See  Ammonia  subcarbonas 

Carbonas   calcis.     Carbonate  of  lime.     Several 

varieties  of  this  are  used  in  medicine:  the  purest  and 

best  are  the  creta  prseparata,  testa;  preparata:,  chela: 

cancrorum,  testa;  ovorum,  and  oculi  cancrorum. 

.  *s  FERRI.     See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Carbonas  magnesia.    See  Magnesia:  subcarbovas 

Carbonas  plumbi.     See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

Carbonas  potass^:.     See  Potassm  carbonas 

Carbonas  sod*.     See  Soda:  carbonas. 

CARBONATE.     See  Carbonas. 

Carbonate  of  barytes.     Si re  Heavy  spar. 

Carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Carburetted  hydra- 
gen  pa.--.  ,      .  _. 

CA'RBONIC  ACID.  Acidum  carbomcum.  Fixed 
air;   Carbonaceous    acid;    Calcareous    acid;    A8rial 
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acid.  "  This  acid,  being  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  may  be  tbrmed  by  burning  charcoal;  bul  as  it 
exists  in  great  abundance  ready  formed,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  pour  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five 
or  six  tunes  iis  weight  of  water,  on  common  chalk, 
which  is  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  An 
effervescence  ensues;  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  in  the 
state  of  gas,  and  may  be  received  in  the  usual  manner. 
Carb  i. iic  acid  abounds  in  great  quantities  in  nature, 
and  appi  ars  to  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. It  composes  41-10Uth  of  the  weight  of  lime- 
stone, marble,  calcareous  spar,  and  other  natural  spe- 
cimens of  calcareous  earth,  from  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tricated, either  by  the  simple  application  of  heat,  or  by 
the  superior  affinity  of  some  other  acid;  most  acids 
having  a  stronger  action  on  bodies  than  this.  This 
last  process  doc^  not  require  heat,  because  fixed  air  is 
strongly  disposed  to  assume  the  elastic  state.  Water, 
tinder  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at 
a  low  temperature,  absorbs  somewhat  more  than  its 
bulk  of  lived  air,  and  then  constitutes  a  weak  acid.  If 
the  pressure  be  greater,  the  absorption  is  augmented. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that  more  gas  than  water 
ivill  absorb  should  be  present.  Healed  water  absorbs 
less;  and  if  water  impregnated  with  this  acid  be 
exposed  on  a  brisk  fire,  the  rapid  escape  of  the  aerial 
bubbles  affords  an  appearance  as  if  the  water  were  at 
the  point  of  boiling,  when  the  heat  is  not  greater  than 
the  baud  can  bear.  Congelation  separates  it  readily 
and  completely  from  water ;  but  no  degree  of  cold  or 
pressure  has  yet  exhibited  this  acid  in  a  dense  or  con- 
centrated state  of  fluidity. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  much  denser  than  common  air, 
and  lor  this  reason  occupies  the  lower  parts  of  such 
mines  or  caverns  as  contain  materials  which  afford  it 
by  decomposition.  The  miners  call  it  choke  damp. 
The  Grotto  del  Cano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  has 
been  famous  for  ages  on  account  of  the  effects  of  a 
stratum  of  fixed  air  which  covers  its  bottom.  It  is  a 
cave  or  hole  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  near  the  lake 
Agnano,  measuring  not  more  thai:  eighteen  feet  from 
its  entrance  to  the  inner  extremity  ;  where  if  a  dog  or 
other  animal  that  holds  down  its  head  be  thrust,  it  is 
immediately  killed  by  inhaling  this  noxious  fluid. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  emitted  in  large  quantities  by 
bodies  in  the  slate  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  on 
account  of  its  great  weight,  it  occupies  the  apparently 
empty  space  or  upper  part  of  the  vessels  in  which  the 
fermenting  process  is  going  on.  A  variety  of  striking 
experiments  may  be  made  in  this  stratum  of  elastic 
fluid.  Lighted  paper,  or  a  candle  dipped  into  it,  is 
immediately  extinguished  ;  and  the  smoke  remaining 
in  the  carbonic  acid  gas  renders  its  surface  visible, 
which  may  be  thrown  into  waves  by  agitation  like 
water.  If  a  dish  of  water  be  immersed"  in  this  gas,  and 
briskly  agitated,  it  soon  becomes  impregnated,  and  ob- 
tains the  pungent  taste  of  Pyrmont  water.  In  conse- 
quence or  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  may 
bo  lifted  out  in  a  pitcher,  or  bottle,  which,  if  well 
corked,  may  be  used  to  convey  it  to  great  distances,  or 
it  may  be  drawn  out  of  a  vessel  by  a  cock  like  a  liquid. 
The  effects  produced  by  pouring  this  invisible  fluid 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  have  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance: if  a  candle  or  small  animal  be  placed  in  a 
deep  vessel,  the  former  becomes  extinct,  and  the  latter 
expires  in  a  few  seconds,  after  the  carbonic  arid  gas  is 
poured  upon  them,  though  the  eye  is  incapable  cir  dis- 
tinguishing any  thing  that  is  poured.  If,  however,  it  be 
poured  into  a  vessel  full  of  air,  in  the  sunshine,  its 
density  being  so  much  greater  than  thai  of  the  air, 
lenders  it  slightly  visible  by  the  undulations  and  streaks 
it  forms  in  this  fluid,  as  it  descends  through  it. 

Carbonic  acid    reddens  infusion  of  litmus;  but  the 

redness  vanishes  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  the  arid 
flies  off.  It  has  a  peculiar  sharp  taste,  which  may  be 
ill  ,il  over  vats  iii  Which  Wine  or  beer  is  fernient- 
fng,  as  also  in  sparkling  Champaign,  and  the  brisker 
kinds  of  cider.  Light  passing  through  it  is  refracted 
by  it,  but  does  not  effect  any  sensible  alteration  in  it, 

(hough  it  appears,  from  experiment,  thai  it  favours  the 
separation  of  its  principles  by  other  substances.  It  will 
not  unite  with  an  overdose  of  oxygen,  of  which  it 

contains  73  parts  in   100,  Ihe  other  28  being  I'- 
ll no)  only  destroys  life,  but  the  heart  and scle 

of  animals  killed  by  it  lose  all  their  irritability,  so  as  to 
nsible  to  the  stimulus  of  galvanism. 
188 
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Carbonic  acid  is  dilated  by  heat,  but  not  otherwise 
altered  by  it.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen,  or  any 
of  the  simple  combustibles.  Charcoal  absorbs  it,  but 
gives  it  out  again  unchanged,  at  ordinary  tempera 
tures;  but  when  this  gaseous  acid  is  made  to  traverse 
charcoal  ignited  in  a  lube,  it  is  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide.  Phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  carbonic  acid  gas: 
but,  as  already  observed,  is  capable  of  decomposing  it 
by  compound  affinity,  when  assisted  by  sufficient  heat ; 
and  Priestley  and  Cruikshauk  have  shown  that  iron, 
zinc,  and  several  other  metals,  are  capable  of  producing 
the  same  effect.  If  carbonic  acid  be  mixed  with  sul- 
phuretted, phosphuretled,  or  carburetted  gas,  it  renders 
them  less  combustible,  or  destroys  their  combustibility 
entirely,  but  produces  no  other  sensible  change.  Such 
mixtures  occur  in  various  analyses,  and  particularly  in 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  The  inflammable  air  of  marshes 
is  frequently  carburetted  hydrogen  intimately  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  obtained  liom  mineral  waters  is  very  often  mixed 
with  it. 

Carbonic  acid  appears  from  various  experiments  of 
Ingenhuosz  to  he  of  considerable  utility  in  piomoting 
vegetation.  It  is  probably  decomposed  by  the  organs 
of  plants,  its  base  furnishing  part  at  least  of  the  carbon 
that  is  so  abundant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  its 
oxygen  contributing  to  replenish  the  atmosphere  with 
that  necessary  support  of  life,  which  is  continually 
diminished  by  the  'respiration  of  animals  and  other 
causes. 

The  most  exact  experiments  on  the  neutral  carbon- 
ates concur  to  prove,  that  the  prime  equivalent  of 
carbonic  acid  is  2.75;  and  that  it  consists  of  one  prime 
of  carbon=0.75-l-2.0  oxygen. 

Water  absorbs  about  its  volume  of  this  acid  gas,  and 
thereby  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  1  0015.  On 
freezing  it,  the  gas  is  as  completely  expelled  as  by 
boiling.  By  artificial  pressure  wilh  forcing  pumps, 
water  may  be  made  to  absorb  two  or  three  times  its 
hulk  of  carbonic  acid.  When  there  is  also  added  a 
little  potassa  or  soda,  it  becomes  the  aerated  or  carbo- 
nated alkaline  water,  a  pleasant  beverage,  and  a  not 
inactive  remedy  in  several  complaints,  particularly 
dyspepsia,  hiccup,  and  disorders  of  the  kidneys.  Al- 
kohol  condenses  twice  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  most  beautiful  analytical  experiment  wilh  car- 
bonic acid,  is  the  combustion  of  potassium  in  it,  the 
formation  of  potassa,  and  ihe  deposition  of  charcoal. 

In  point  of  affinity  for  the  earths  and  alkalies,  car- 
bonic acid  stands  apparently  low  in  the  scale.  Before 
its  true  nature  was  known,  its  compounds  wilh  them 
were  not  considered  as  salts,  bul  as  the  earths  and 
alkalies  themselves,  only  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  mild,  or  effervescent,  from  Iheir  qualities  of  effer 
vescing  with  acids,  and  wanting  causticity. 

The  carbonates  are  characterized  by  effervescing 
with  almost  all  the  acids,  even  the  acetic,  when  tfiey 
evolve  their  gaseous  acid,  which,  passed  into  lime 
waier  by  a  tube,  deprives  it  of  its  taste,  and  converts 
il  into  chalk  and  pure  water. 

The  carbonate  of  barytas,  found  native  in  Cumber- 
land, by  Dr.  Withering.  From  this  circumstance  it 
has  been  termed  Wilhcrile.  It  has  been  likewise 
called  aerated  heavy  spar,  aerated  baroselcnite,  aerated 
heavy  earth  or  barytrs,  barolite,  Sec. 

Carbonate  of  strontian,  found  native  in  Scotland) 
at  Strontian  in  Argyllshire,  and  at  Leadhills. 

Carbonate  of  lime  exists  in  great  abundance  in  na- 
ture, variously  mixed  with  other  bodies,  under  the 
names  of  marble,  chalk,  limestone,  stalactites,  &c.  in 
|  which  it  is  of  more  important  and  extensive  use  than 
any  other  of  the  salts,  except  perhaps  the  muriate  of 
soda. 

i  arbnnate,  or  rather  sub-carbonate  of  potassa, 
was  long  known  by  the  name  of  vegetable  alkali.  It 
was  also  called  ficd  nitre,  salt  of  tartar,  salt  of 
wormwood,  <tc.  according  to  the  different  modes  in 
Which  it  was  procured;  and  was  supposed  to  retain 
something  of  the  v  irtues  of  the  substance  from  which 
il  was  extracted.  This  error  has  been  sometime  ex- 
ploded, but  Ihe  knowledge  of  its  true  nature  is  of  more 
recent  date. 

As  water  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  air  dia. 

lather  more  than  its  weight  of  this  salt,  we  have 

thus  a  ready  mode   of  delecting  its  adulterations  in 

general  ;  and  as  it  is  often  of  consequence  to  know  how 
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much  alkali  a  particular  specimen  contains,  this  may 
lie  ascertained  by  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  it  "ill 
saturate.  This  "salt  is  deliquescent.  It  consists  of  6 
potassa+2.75  carbonic  acld=8.76. 

The  bi-carbonate  of  potassa  crystallizes  in  square 
prisms,  the  apices  of  which  are  quadrangular  pyra- 
mids. It  lias  a  urinous  but  not  caustic  taste ;  changes 
the  syrup  ot'  violets  green:  boiling  water  dissolves 
live-sixths  of  its  weight,  and  cold  water  one-fourth; 
nlkohol,  even  when  hot,  will  not  dissolve  more  than 
l-1200th.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.012.  When  it  is 
very  pure  and  well  crystallized  it  effloresces  on  expo- 
sure to  a  dry  atmosphere,  though  it  was  formerly  eon- 
Sidern!  as  deliquescent.  It  was  thought  that  the  com- 
mon salt  of  tartar  ot"  the  shops  was  a  compound  of  this 
rarbonate  and  pure  potassa  ;  the  latter  of  Which,  being 
very  deliquescent,  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air  till 
.lie  whole  is  dissolved.  From  its  smooth  feel,  and  the 
Tianner  in  which  it  was  prepared,  the  old  chemists 
;alled  this  solution  oil  of  tartar  per  drlii/uium. 

The  bi-carbonate  of  potassa  melts  with  a  gentle 
heat,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  amounting  to 
3100th,  and  gives  out  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid ; 
though  no  degree  of  heat  will  expel  the  whole  ot  the 
acid.  Thus,  as  the  carbonate  of  potassa  is  always 
prepared  by  incineration  of  vegetable  substances,  and 
lixiviation,  It  must  be  in  the  intermediate  state;  or 
that  of  a  carbonate  with  excess  of  alkali :  and  to  ob- 
tain the  true  carbonate  we  must  saturate  this  salt  with 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  best  done  by  passing  the  acid 
In  the  state  of  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  salt  in 
twice  its  weight  of  water ;  or,  if  we  want  the  potassa 
pure,  we  must  have  recourse  to  lime,  to  separate  tiiat 
portion  of  acid  which  lire  will  not  expel. 

The  bi-carbonate,  usually  called  super-carbonate  by 
the  apothecaries,  consists  of  2  primes  of  carbonic  acid 
=5.500,  1  of  polassa=li,  ami  1  of  watcr=1.125,  in  all 
12.(525. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  has  likewise  been  long 
known,  and  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the 
name  of  mineral  alkali.  In  commerce  it  is  usually 
called  barilla,  or  soda  ;  in  which  state,  however,  it  al- 
ways contains  a  mixture  of  earthy  bodies,  and  usually 
common  salt.  It  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  a 
small  portion  of  water,  filtering  the  solution,  evapo- 
rating at  a  low  heat,  and  skimming  off  the  crystals  of 
muriate  of  soda  as  they  form  on  its  surface.  When 
these  cease  to  form,  the  solution  may  be  suffered  to 
cool,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  will  crystallize. 

It  is  found  abundantly  in  nature.  In  Egypt,  where 
It  is  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  particu- 
larly after  the  desiccation  of  temporary  lakes,  it  has 
been  known  from  time  immemorial  by  the  name  of 
nitrum,  natron,  or  natrum.  A  great  deal  is  prepared 
in  Spain  by  incinerating  the  maritime  plant  of  salsola  ; 
and  it  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Fratice,  from  different  species  of  seu-weeds.  It  is 
likewise  found  in  mineral  water,  and  also  in  some 
animal  fluids. 

It  crystallizes  in  irregular  or  rhomboidal  decaedrons, 
formed  by  tv»t>  quadrangular  pyramids,  truncated  very 
near  their  bases.  Frequently  it  exhibits  only  rhomboi- 
dal lamias.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.3591.  Its  taste  is 
urinous,  and  slightly  acrid,  without  being  caustic.  It 
changes  blue  vegetable  colours  to  a  green.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  twice 
its  weight  of  cold.  It  is  one  of  the  most  efflorescent 
salts  known,  falling  completely  to  powder  in  no  long 
lime.  On  the  application  of  heat  it  is  soon  rendered 
fluid  from  the  great  quantity  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization ;  but  is  dried  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat, 
and  then  melts.  It  is  somewhat  more  fusible  than  the 
carbonate  of  potassa,  promotes  the  fusion  of  earths  in 
a  greater  degree,  and  forms  a  glass  of  better  quality. 
Like  that,  it  is  very  tenacious  of  a  certain  portion  of 
its  carbonic  acid.  It  consists  in  its  dry  state  of  4  soda, 
+2.75  acid,  =6.75. 

But  the  crystals  contain  10  prime  proportions  of 
water.  They  are  composed  of  22  soda,  -f  15.3  car- 
bonic acid,  +G2.7  water  in  100  parts,  or  of  1  prime  of 
soda  =4.1  of  carbonic  acid  =2.75,  and  10  of  water 
=  11.25,  in  whole  18. 

The  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  prepared  by  sa- 
turating the  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  then  evaporating  with  a  very  gen- 
tle heat  to  dryness,  when  a  white  irregular  saline 
mass  is  obtained.    The  salt  is  not  crystallizabie.    Its 


constituents  are  1  soda,  +5.50  carb.  acid,  +1.123 
water,  =10.625 ;  or  in  100  parts  37.4  soda, +52  acid, 
+10.6  water. 

The  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
saturation  with  the  and,  has  been  used  In  medicine 

lor  some  ti under   the  simple   name  of  magnesia. 

11  la  prepared  bj  precipitation  from  the  sulphateof 
magnesia  bv  means  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  Equal 
parts  oi  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  Oi  po- 
tassa, each  dissolved  in  iis  own  weight  of  boiling 
water,  are  filtered  ami  mixed  together  hot ;  thesulphaie 
of  potassa  is  separated  by  copious  Washing  With  wa- 
ter; and  the  carbonate  Of  magnesia  is  then  left  to 
drain,  and  afterward  spread  thin  on  paper,  and  car 
ried  to  the  drying  stove.    When  once  dried  it  will  be 

in  friable  white  cak(  S,  or  a  fine  powder. 

To  obtain   Carbonate   of   magnesia  saturated   with 

acid,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia    may  be 

mixed  cold  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa* 
and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours,  as  the  superflu- 
ous carbonic  acid  that  held  it  in  solution  flics  oil;  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  will  crystallize  in  very  regular 
transparent    prisms    of   six  equal   sides.      It  may   he 

equally  obtained  by  dissolving  magnesia  in  water  im- 
pregnated With  carbonic  acid,  and  exposing  the  solu- 
tion to  the  open  air. 

These  crystals  soon  lose  their  transparency,  and  be- 
come covered  with  a  white  powder.  Exposed  to  the 
fire  in  a  crucible,  Uioy  decrepitate  slightly,  lose  their 
water  and  acid,  fall  to  powder,  and  are  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  original  weight.  When  the  common 
carbonate  is  calcined  in  the  grate,  it  appears  as  if 
boiling,  from  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  ;  a  small 
portion  ascends  like  a  vapour, and  is  deposited  in  a 
white  powder  on  the  cold  bodies  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact;  and  in  a  dark  place,  toward  the  end  of 
the  operation,  it  shines  with  a  bluish  phosphoric  light. 
It  thus  loses  half  its  weight,  and  the  magnesia  is  left 
quite  pure. 

As  the  magnesia  nf  the  shops  is  sometimes  adulte- 
rated with  chalk,  this  may  he  detected  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  eight  or  ten 
times  its  weight  of  water,  as  this  will  form  with  the 
magnesia  a  very  soluble  salt,  while  the  sulphate  of 
lime  will  remain  undissolved.  Calcined  magnesia 
should  dissolve  in  this  dilute  acid  without  any  effer- 
vescence. 

The  crystallized  carbonate  dissolves  in  forty-eight 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  ;  the  common  carbonate 
requires  at  least  ten  times  as  much,  and  first  forms  a 
paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  once  vulgarly  known  by 
the  name  of  volatile  sal  ammoniac,  and  abroad  by  that 
of  English  volatile  salt,  because  it  was  first  prepared 
in  this  country,  was  commonly  called  mild  volatile 
alkali,  before  its  true  nature  was  known. 

When  very  pure  it  is  in  a  crystalline  form,  but  sel- 
dom very  regulai  Its  crystals  are  so  small,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  their  figure.  The  taste  and  smell 
of  this  sail  are  the  same  with  those  of  pure  ammonia, 
but  much  weaker.  It  turns  the  colour  of  violets  green, 
and  that  of  tumeric  brown.  It  is  soluble  in  rather 
more  than  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  its 
own  weight  of  hot  water;  but  a  boiling  heat  volati- 
lizes it.  When  pure,  and  thoroughly  saturated,  it  is 
not  perceptibly  alterable  in  the  air;  but  when  it  has 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  softens  and  mows  moist.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  it  is  soluble  in  air; 
for  if  left  in  an  open  vessel,  it  giadually  diminishes  in 
weight,  and  its  peculiar  smell  is  diffused  to  a  certain 
distance.  Heat  readily  sublimes,  but  does  not  decom 
pose  iL 

It  has  been  prepared  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  animal  substances,  and  some  others,  in  laige  iron 
pots,  with  a  lire  increased  by  degrees  to  a  strong  red- 
heat,  the  aqueous  liquor  that  first  comes  over  being 
removed,  that  the  salt  might  not  be  dissolved  in  it 
Thus  we  had  the  sail  of  hartshorn,  salt  of  soot,  essen- 
tial salt  of  vipers,  Sec.  If  the  salt  were  dissolved  in 
the  water,  it  was  called  spirit  of  the  substance  from 
which  it  was  obtained.  Thus,  however,  it  was  much 
contaminated  by  a  foetid  animal  oil,  from  which  it  re- 
quired to  be  subsequently  purified,  and  is  much  better 
fabricated  i>\  mixing  one  pan  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  two  of  carbonate  of  lime,  both  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  subliming  in  an  earthen  retort. 

Sir  II.  Davy  has  shown  that  its  component  parts 
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*ary,  according  to  the  manner  of  preparing  It.    The  I  of  the  former,  and  1.00  of  the  latter.    Hence  the  prim* 
lower  the  temperature  at  which  it   is  formed,  the    of  the  compound  is  1.75,  the  same  as  that  of  azote. 

This  gas  cannot  be  formed  by  the  chemist  by  tne  direct 
combination  of  its  constituents;  for  at  the  tempera- 
ture requisite  for  effecting  a  union,  the  carbon  attract? 
its  full  do.se  of  oxygen  and  thus  generates  carbonic 
acid.  It  may  be  procured  by  exposing  charcoal  to  a 
long  continued  heat.  The  last  products  consist  chiefly 
of  carbonic  oxide. 

To  obtain  it  pure,  however,  our  only  plan  is  to  ab 
stract  one  proportion  of  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid, 
either  in  its  gaseous  state,  or  as  condensed  in  the  car 
Donates. 

If  we  subject  to  a  strong  heat,  in  a  gun  barrel  or  re 
tort,  a  mixture  of  any  dry  earthy  carbonate,  such  as 
chalk,  or  carbonate  of  strontiies,  with  metallic  filings 
or  charcoal,  the  combined  acid  is  resolved  into  the 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  Tiie  most  convenient  mix- 
ture is  equal  parts  of  dried  chalk  and  iron,  or  zinc 
filings. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  stated  by  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  from  theoretical  considerations, 
to  be  0.90782,  though  Mr.  Cruikshanks's  experimental 
estimate  was  0.9569. 

Tins  gas  burns  with  a  dark  blue  flame.  Sir  H. 
Davy  has  shown,  that  though  carbonic  oxide,  in  its 
combustion,  produces  less  heat  than  other  inflamma- 
ble gases,  it  may  be  kindled  at  a  much  lower  tempera 
ture.  It  inflames  in  the  atmosphere,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  an  iron  wire  heated  to  dull  redness, 
whereas carburetted  hydrogen  is  not  inflammable  by  a 
similar  wire,  unless  it  is  heated  to  whiteness,  so  as'to 
burn  with  sparks.  It  requires,  for  its  combustion,  half 
its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  producing  one  volume  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  not  decomposable  by  any  of  the 
simple  combustibles,  except  potassium  and  sodium. 
When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  portion  of  the  gas, 
potassa  is  formed  with  the  precipitation  of  charcoal, 
and  the  disengagement  of  heat  and  light.  Perhaps 
iron,  at  a  high  temperature,  would  condense  the  oxy- 
gen and  carbon  by  its  strong  affinity  for  these  sub- 
stances. Water  condenses  l-50th  of  its  bulk  of  thesras. 
The  above  processes  are  those  usually  prescribed  in 
our  systematic  works,  for  procuring  the  oxide  of  car- 
bon. In  some  of  them,  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved,  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  washing  the 
caseous  product  with  weak  solution  of  potassa,  or 
mill;  of  lime.  We  avoid  the  chance  of  this  impurity 
by  extricating  the  gas  from  a  mixture  of  drv  carbon" 


greatei   the  proportion  of  acid  and  water.     Thu.-,  . 
formed  at  the  temperature  of  300°,  it  contains  more 
than  Wty  per  cent,  of  alkali ;  if  at  00°,  not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent. 

There  are  three  or  four  definite  comnoundsof  carbo- 
nic acid  and  ammonia. 

The  (irsl  is  the  solid  sub-carbonate  of  the  shops.  It 
consists  of  53  carbonic  acid,  30  ammonia,  and  15  wa- 
ter ;  or  probably  of  3  primes  carbonic  acid,  5  ammo- 
nia, and  2  water;  in  all  14.7  for  its  equivalent. 

2d,  Clay  Lussac  has  shown  that  when  100  volumes 
of  aimuouiacal  gas  are  mixed  with  50  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  two  gases  precipitate  in  a  solid  salt,  which 
must  consist  by  weight  of  50  1-3  acid  +43  2-3  alkali, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  a  prime  equivalent  of  each. 

3d,  When  the  pungent  sub-carbonate  is  exposed  in 
,.owder  to  the  air,  it  becomes  scentless  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  a  definite  portion  of  this  ammonia.  It  is  then 
a  compound  of  about  55  or  50  carbonic  acid,  21.5  am- 
monia, and  22.5  water.  It  may  be  represented  by  2 
prunes  of  acid,  1  of  ammonia,  and  2  of  water,  =9.875. 
Another  compound,  it  has  been  supposed,  may  be 
prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  solution 
of  the  sub-carbonate  till  it  be  saturated.  This,  how- 
ever, may  bo  supposed  to  yield  the  same  product  as 
the  last  salt.  Lussac  infers  the  neutral  carbonate  to 
consist  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  gases,  though  they 
'vlll  not  directly  combine  in  these  proportions.  This 
would  give  18.1  to  46.5;  the  very  proportions  in  the 
ssalt.  For  46.5:  18.1:  :  55  :  21.42. 
It  is  well  known  as  a  stimulant  usually  put  into 
smelling-bottles,  frequently  with  the  addition  of  some 
odoriferous  oil. 

Fourcroy  has  found,  that  an  ammoniaco-magncsian 
carbonate  is  formed  on  some  occasions.  Thus,  if  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  be  decoinposed  by  magnesia  in 
the  moist  way,  leaving  these  two  substances  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  in  a  bottle  closely  stopped,  a  com- 
plete decomposition  will  not  take  place,  but  a  portion 
of  this  trisalt  will  be  formed.  The  same  will  take 
place  if  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  watei, 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  be  precipitated  by 
pare  ammonia  ;  or  if  ammoniaco-magncsian  sulphate, 
nitrate,  or  muriate,  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  of  soda. 

The  properties  of  this  triple  salt  arc  not  much 
known,  but  it  crystallizes  differently  from  the  carbo- 
nate of  either  of  its  bases,  and  has  its  own  laws  of  so- 
lubility and  decomposition. 

'J'/te  carbonate  of  glucineU  in  a  white,  dull,  clotty 
powder,  never  dry,  but  greasy,  and  soft  to  the  feel.  It 
is  not  sweet,  like  the  other  salts  of  glucine,  hut  insipid. 
It  is  very  light,  insoluble  in  water,  perfectly  unaltera- 
ble by  the  air,  but  very  readily  decoinposed  by  lire.  A 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  takes  up 
a  certain  portion  of  this  carbonate,  and  forms  with  il  a 
triple  salt. 

Carbonic  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  much  disposed 
to  unite  with  argillaceous  earth.     Most  clays,  bow- 
ever,  afford  a  small  quantity  of  this  aciil  by  heat.     The 
snowy  white  substance,  resembling  chalk,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  lac  luna,  is  found  to  consist  almost 
wholly  of  alumina,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.     A 
saline  substance,  consisting  of  two  six  sided  pyramids, 
Joined  at  one  common  base,  weighing  five  or  six  grains, 
and  of  a  taste  somewhat  resembling  alum,  was  pro- 
duced by  having  an  ounce  phial  of  water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  a  redundancy  of  alumina,  cx- 
puntaneous  evaporation  for  some  months. 
Vauqiielln  has  found,  that  carbonate  of  lircunc  may 
hi:  former]  by  evaporating  muriate  of  zircone,  redls- 
BOlvltlg  it  in  water,  and  precipitating  by  the  alkaline 
carbonate.     He  also  adds,  that  il  very  readily  com- 
bines, so  08  to  form  a  triple  salt,  with  either  of  the 
three'  alkaline  carbonates." — I7r«\j  ('Arm.  Diit. 
This  gas  is  much  esteemed  in  the  cure  of  typhus 
Hid  of  irritability  and  weakness  of  stomach, 
producing  vomiting.     Against  the  former  diseases  il  is 
given  by  administering  vest,  honied  porter,  and  the 
like ;  and   for  the  latter  it  is  disengaged  from  the  cai- 
nonaled   alkali   by  lemon  juice,    in  a  draught  given 
i  ing. 
CARBONIC  OXIDE,     Gasemis  oxide  nl 

OUS  Compound  of  one  prime  equivalent  of  car- 
ton, ami  one  of  oxygen,  consisting  bv  weight  of  0.75 


•  gas  from  a  mixture  of  dry  carbon 
ate  ol  barytes  and  iron  filings,  or  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
previously  calcined  charcoal.  The  gaseous  product 
from  the  first  mixture,  is  pure  oxide  of  carbon.  Oxide 
of  iron,  and  pure  barytes,  remain  in  the  retort.  Car- 
bonic oxide,  when  respired,  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 
.So-  II.  Davy  took  three  inspirations  of  it,  mixed  with 
about  one-fourth  of  common  air :  the  effect  was  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  sensation,  which  was  succeeded  bv  rid- 
diiiess,  sic ■kness,  acute  pains  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  extreme  debility.  Some  davs  elapsed  be- 
lore  he  entirely  recovered.  Since  then,  Mr.  Witter  of 
Dublin  was  struck  down  in  an  apoplectic  condition 
by  breathing  this  gas;  but  he  was  speedily  restored  br 
the  inhalation  of  oxygen.  See  an  interesting,  account 
ol  tins  experiment,  by  Mr.  Witter,  in  the  Phil.  Ma" 
vol.  43.  =' 

When  a  mixture  of  it  and  chlorine  is  exposed  to 
sunshine,  a  curious  compound,  discovered  by  Dr 
John  Davy,  is  formed,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Phosgene  gas.  It  has  been  called  chlorocarbonic  acid. 
though  chlorocarbonous  acid  seems  a  more  appropriate 
name."—  Urts  C/iem.Dict,  u  "pr,at* 

CARBUNCLE.     ,.   Tne  name  ()f 

K  ^  '>;•  ancients,  probably  the  alamald.ne,  a  va 
netj  oi  noble  garnet  ' 

imc'.n    V  V,S,    (Dimi"u"veof  carbo,  a  bum 

A|(|-Ann,,T1!ET,?'  *"■'•»"*■  Sulphnret  of  carbon 
Alkohol  oi  sulphur.  •'  This  Interesting  liquid  was  or 
glna  y  obtained  by  I.ampadius  in  disTilii  ,£' 'a  mixture 

»  pulverized  pyrites  and  charcoal  in  aniarthen™ 
tort,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  a  p^d," 1 
Pound  ol  sulphur  and  hydrogen.    Hut  V>    ",„  n"d 
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Dosormos  first  ascertained  its  true  constitution  to  be 
carburetter!  sulphur  ;  and  they  invented  a  process  of 
great  simplicity,  for  at  once  preparing  it,  and  proving 
us  nature.  Thoroughly  calcined  charcoal  is  to  be  put 
into  a  porcelain  tube,  that  traverses  a  furnace  at  a 
slight  angle  of  inclination.  To  the  higher  end  of  the 
tube,  a  retort  of  glass,  containing  sulphur,  is  luted; 
and  to  the  lower  end  is  attached  an  adopter  tube, 
which  enters  into  a  bottle  with  two  tubulures,  half  full 
of  water,  and  surrounded  with  very  cold  water  or  ice. 
From  the  other  aperture  of  the  bottle,  a  hem  tube  pro- 
ceeds into  the  pneumatic  trough.  When  the  porcelain 
tube  is  brought  into  a  state  of  ignition,  heat  is  applied 
to  the  sulphur,  which  subliming  into  the  tube,  com- 
bines with  the  charcoal,  forming  the  liquid  carburet. 

The  carburet  of  sulphur  dissolves  camphor.  It 
does  not  unite  with  water ;  but  very  readily  with  alko- 
bol  and  tether.  With  chloride  of  asot  it  forms  a  non- 
detonating  compound.  The  waters  of  potassa,  buy 
tes,  and  lime,  slowly  decompose  it,  with  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  add  gas.  It  combines  with  ammonia  and 
lime,  forming  carbo-sulphurets.  The  carburet,  satu- 
rated with  anmiuuiacal  gas,  forms  a  yellow  pulveru- 
lent substance,  which  sublimes  unaltered  inclose  \cs- 
sels,  but  is  so  deliquescent  that  it  cannot  be  passed 
from  one  vessel  to  another  without  absorbing  moisture. 
When  heated  in  that  state,  crystals  of  hyclrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  form.  The  compound  with  lime  is  made 
by  heating  some  quicklime  in  a  tube,  and  causing  the 
vapour  of  carburet  to  pass  through  it.  The  lime  be- 
comes incandescent  at  the  instant  of  combination. 

When  the  carburet  is  left  for  some  weeks  in  contact 
with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  sub- 
stance having  very  much  the  appearance  and  physical 
properties  of  camphor;  being  soluble  in  arkobol  and 
oil,  and  insoluble  in  water.  This  subMance  is.  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  a  triple  acid,  composed:  of  two 
atoms  of  muriatic  acid,  one  atom  of  sulphurous  acid, 
and  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid.  He  calls  it,  niuriatico- 
sulphurous-carbonic  acid. 

When  potassium  is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  the  car- 
buret, it  bums  with  a  reddish  flame,  and  a  black  film 
appears  on  the  surface.  On  admitting  water,  a  green- 
ish solution  of  sulpimret  of  potassa  is  obtained,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  charcoal.  From  its  vapour  pass- 
ing through  ignited  muriate  of  silver,  without  occa- 
sioning any  reduction  of  the  metal,  it  is  demonstrated 
that  this  carburet  is  destitute  of  hydrogen. 

When  the  compound  of  potassa,  water,  and  carbu- 
ret of  sulphur,  is  added  to  metallic  solutions,  precipi- 
tates of  a  peculiar  kind,  called  carbo-sulphurets,  are 
obtained. 

Carburet  of  sulphur  was  found  by  Dr.  Brewster  to 
exceed  all  fluid  bodies  in  refractive  power,  and  even 
the  solids,  Hint-glass,  topaz,  and  tourmaline.  In  dis- 
persive power  it  exceeds  every  fluid  substance  except 
oil  of  cassia,  ItoiJ'ng  an  intermediate  place  between 
phosphorus  and  balsam  of  Tolu ." — Ure. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  oas.  Carbonated  hydro- 
gen gas ;  Heavy  inflammable  air;  Hydro-carbonate. 
Olefiant  gas.  Hydroguret  of  carbon.  "Of  this  com- 
pound gas  we  have  tw» species,  differing  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  constituents.  The  first,  consisting  of 
1  prime  equivalent  of  each,  is  carburelted  hydrogen  ; 
the  second,  of  1  prime  of  carbon,  and  2  of  hydrogen,  is 
subcarburetted  hydrogen. 

1.  Carburelted  hydrogen,  the  percarburettcd  of  the 
French  chemists,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  the  only 
definite  compound  of  these  two  elements.  To  prepare 
it,  we  mix,  in  a  glass  retort,  1  part  of  alkohol  and  4  of 
su'phuric  acid,  and  expose  the  retort  to  a  modeiate 
he»t.  The  gas  is  usually  received  over  water ;  though 
De  Ijaussure  slates,  that  this  liquid  absorbs  more  than 
1-Ttli  of  its  volume  of  the  gas.  It  is  destructive  of  ani- 
mal life.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.978,  according  to 
Sausmire.  1(H)  cubic  inches  weigh  28.80  gr.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  mechanical  properties  of  air.  It  is  invi- 
sible, and  void  of  taste  and  smell,  when  it  has  been 
washed  from  a  little  a-thereous  vapour.  The  effect  of 
heat  on  this  gas  is  curious.  When  passed  through  a 
porcelain  tube,  heated  to  a  cherry-red,  it  lets  fall  a 
portion  of  charcoal,  and  nearly  doubles  its  volume.  At 
a  higher  temperature  it  deposites  more  charcoal,  and 
augments  in  bulk  ;  lill  finally,  at  the  greatest  heat  to 
which  we  can  expose  it,  it  lets  fall  almost  the  whole  of 
its  carbon,  and  assumes  a  volume  3.1  times  greater  than 
t  had  at  first      These  remarkable  results,  observed 
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With  great  care,  have  induced  the  illustrious  Berthed 
let  to  conclude,  with  much  plausibility,  that  hydrogen 
and  carbon  combine  in  many  successive  proportion*. 
The  transmission  of  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through 
this  gas,  produces  a  similar  effect  with  that  of  simnle 

heat. 

Carburetter]  hydrogen  burns  with  a  splendid  white 
flame.  When  mixed  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  oxy- 
gen, and  kindled  by  a  taper  or  the  electric:  spark,  it  ex 
plodes  with  great  violence. 

When  this  gas  is  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  chlo- 
rine, ii"'  gaseous  mixture  is  condensed  over  water  into 
a  pecuiiai  oily  looking  compound.  Hence  this  carbU 
retted  hydrogen  was  called  by  iis  discoverers,  the  as 
sociated  Dutch  chemists,  olefiant  gas.  Robtquet  ami 
Colin  formed  this  liquid  in  considerable  quantities,  by 
making  two  currents  of  its  constituent  gases  meet  in  a 
glass  globe.    The  oleliant  gas  should  be  in  rather  larger 

quantity  than  the  chloiine,  otherwise  the  liquid  be- 
comes of  a  green  colour,  and  acquires  acid  properties. 
When  it  is  washed  with  water,  and  distilled  oil  dry 
muriate  of  lime,  it  may  be  regarded  as  pure.  It  is  then 
a  limpid  colourless  essence  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  and 
a  sharp,  sweet,  and  not  disagreeable  taste.  At  45°  its 
specific  gravity  is  £.3901.  Dr.  Thompson  calls  this 
fluid  chlnric  atther,  and  it  may  with  propriety,  Mr. 
Bntnde  thinks,  be  termed  hydro  chloride  of  carbon. 

Olefiant  gas  is  elegantly  analyzed  by  heating  sulphur 
in  it  over  mercury.  One  cubic  inch  of  it,  with  2  grains 
of  sulphur,  yields  2  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  charcoal  is  deposited.  Now  we  know  that 
the  latter  gas  contains  just  itsown  volume  of  hydrogen. 

2.  Subcarburetted  hydrogen.  This  gas  is  supposed 
to  be  procured  in  a  state  of  definite  composition,  from 
the  mud  or  stagnant  pools  or  ditches.  We  have  only 
to  fill  a  wide-mouthed  goblet  with  water,  and  invert- 
ing it  in  the  ditch-water,  stir  the  bottom  with  a  stick. 
Gas  rises  into  the  goblet. 

The  fire-damp  of  mines  is  a  similar  gas  to  that  of 
ditches.  There  is  iu  both  cases  an  admixture  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which  lime  or  potassa-water  will  remove. 
A  proportion  of  air  is  also  present,  the  quantity  of 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  analysis.  By  igniting 
acetate  of  potassa  in  a  gun-barrel,  an  analogous  species 
of  gas  is  obtained. 

Subcarburetted  hydrogen  is  destitute  of  colour,  taste, 
and  smell.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  like  that  of 
a  candle.  f 

As  the  gas  of  ditches  and  the  choke-damp  of  mines 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  action  of  water  on  de- 
caying vegetable  or  carbonaceous  matter,  we  can  un- 
derstand that  a  similar  product  will  be  obtained  by 
passing  water  over  ignited  charcoal,  or  by  heating 
moistened  charcoal  or  vegetable  matter  in  retorts.  The 
gases  are  here,  however,  a  somewhat  complex  mix- 
ture, as  well  as  what  we  obtain  by  igniting  pit  coal 
and  wood  in  iron  retorts.  The  combustion  of  subcar- 
buretted hydrogen  with  common  air  takes  place  only 
when  they  are  mixed  in  certain  proportions.  If  from 
0  to  12  parts  of  air  be  mixed  with  one  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  we  have  explosive,  mixtures.  Proportions 
beyond  these  limits  will  not  explode.  In  like  manner, 
from  1  to  21  of  oxygen  must  be  mixed  with  one  of  the 
combustible  gas,  otherwise  we  have  no  explosion.  Sil 
II.  Davy  says,  that  this  gas  has  a  disagreeable  empy- 
reuinatic  smell,  and  that  water  absorbs  l-30th  of  its 
volume  of  it." — Ure. 

CA'RCARUS.  (From /tapfcaipw,  to  resound.)  Car- 
cares.  A  fever  in  which  the  patient  has  a  continual 
horror  and  trembling,  with  an  unceasing  sounding  in 
his  ears. 

Ca'rcax.  (From  nana,  a  head.)  A  species  of  pop- 
py, with  a  very  large  head. 

Caiukr.  A  remedy,  according  to  Paracelsus,  for 
restraining  the  motions  of  body,  the  extravagant  and 
libidinous  conversation  in  some  disorders;  a-:  in  Chorea 
Sancti  Vili,  &c. 

Carche'sius.  (.K.apxnoio$.  The  openings  at  the 
top  of  a  ship's  mast  through  which  the  rope  passes./  A 
name  of  some  bandages  noticed  by  Galen,  and  de- 
scribed by  Oribasius. 

CARCINOMA.  (Carcinoma,  atis.n.  From  tap 
icivus,  a  cancer.)     Bee  Cancer. 

CftRCINUa.  (KapKtvos,  a  cancer.)  Cardnot  Set 
Cancer. 

Cardama'stica.  (F'oni  Kapoa/iov,  the  nasturtium 
A  species  of  sciatica  cresses 
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Cardamei.e'um.    A  medicine  of  no  note,  mentioned 

CARDAMINE.  [Cardamine  es.  f. ;  from  Kapha-, 
the  heart;  because  t  acts  as  a  cordial  and  strengthened 
or  from  its  having  the  taste  of  cardamum,  that  is,  nas- 
turtium, or  cress.)  Cuckoo-flower.  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Te- 
tr adynamia i  Order,  Siliquosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cuckoo-flower. 
See  Cardamine  pratensis 

Cardamine  tratensis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  ladies'  smock,  or  cuckoo-flower,  called 
cardamine  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  Cardamantica ; 
Nasturtium  ;  ai/tiaticum;  Culifios;  lberis  sophia ; 
Cardamine  : — foltis  pinnatis,  fuliolis,  radicalibus  sub- 
rotundis,  cautims  lanceulatis  of  Linnaeus.  The  flower 
has  a  place  in  the  materia  medica,  upon  the  authority 
of  Sir  George  Baker,  who  has  published  five  cases,  two 
of  Chorea  Sancti  Vili,  one  of  spasmodic  asthma,  one  of 
hemiplegia,  and  a  case  of  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
lower  limbs,  wherein  the  flores  cardamines  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  successfully  used.  A  variety  of 
virtues  have  been  given  to  this  plant,  but  it  does  not 
deserve  the  attention  of  practitioners. 

CARDAMO'MUM.  (From  xapiauov  and  a/iuiuov: 
because  it  partakes  of  the  nature,  and  is  like  both  the 
cardamum  and  amouium.)  The  cardamom.  See 
Amomum,  Eleltaria,  and  Illicium. 

Cardamomum  majus.  See  Amomum granum para- 
disi.  . 

Cardamomum  medium.  The  seeds  correspond,  in 
every  respect,  with  the  less,  except  in  being  twice  as 
long,  but  no  thicker  than  the  Cardamomum  nanus. 

Cardamomum  minus.  See  Elettaria  cardamo- 
mum. 

Cardamomum  pipkratum.  See  Amomum  granum 
paradisi. 

Cardamomum   siberiense.     See  Illicium   stclla- 

CA'RDAMUM.  (From  xapJia,  the  heart ;  because 
it  comforts  and  strengthens  the  heart.)  The  carda- 
mum.    See  Amomum,  Elettaria,  and  Illicium. 

CA'RDIA.  (From  Keap,  the  heart.)  1.  This  term 
was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  heart. 

2.  The  superior  opening  of  the  stomach. 

CARDl'AC.  (Cardiacus;  from  Kapha,  the  heart.) 
A  cordial.     See  Cordial. 

Cardiaca  confectio.     See  Confcctio  aromati<  a. 

Cardiaca  herba.  So  named  from  the  supposed  re- 
lief it  gives  in  faintihga  and  disorders  of  the  stomach. 
The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  plant  called  Mother- 
wort.    See  Lconurus  cardiaca. 

Cardiaca  passio.  The  cardiac  passion.  Ancient 
writers  frequently  mention  a  disorder  under  this  name, 
Which  consists  of  that  oppression  and  distress  which 
often  accompanies  fainting. 

Cardiacus  morbus.  A  name  by  which  the  an- 
cients called  the  typus  fever.         ...... 

C  \RDIALGIA.  (From  /capita,  the  cardia,  and 
oAyoj,  pain.)  Pain  at  the  stomach.  The  heartburn. 
Or  Cullen  ranks  it  as  a  symptom  of  dyspepsia.  Heart- 
burn is  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  stomach,  with 
anxiety,  a  heat  more  or  less  violent,  and  sometimes  at- 
tended With  oppression,  faintness,  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  or  a  plentiful  discharge  of  clear  lymph,  like 
galiva.  This  pain  may  arise  from  various  ami  differ- 
ent  causes  ;  such  as  flatus ;  from  sharp  humours,  either 

add  bilious,  or  rancid;  from  worms  gnawing  and  vel- 

licat'ing  the  coats  of  the  Stomach  ;  from  acrid  and  pun- 
trtnt  food,  such  as  spices,  aiomatics,  &C;8J  also  from 
rheumatic  and  gouty  humours,  or  surfeits;  lion,  too 
I  use  of  tea,  or  watery  fluids  relaxing  t  he  stomach, 
&c  •  from  the  natural  mucus  being  abraded,  particu- 
larly in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Cardialoia  sputatoria.    Be*  Pyrosis. 

CaVDIMe'leCH.     (From  Kapha,  the  heart,  and  mr- 

leck  I  eb  a  governor.)    A  fictitious  term  in  Dolsus's 

EncVc'lopedia,  by  which  he  would  express  a  particular 

active  principle  in  the  heart,  appointed  to  what  we 
(ail  the  vital  functions. 

Caroimo'na.    Pain  at  the  stomach. 

Cardinal  flowers.    See  Label, a. 

CardipamVktum.  (From  eardo,  a  hinge.)  An  ar- 
ticulation like  a  hinge. 

C  Wlliln  GMUS      (From  Kapotucou,  toh.iveapam 
in  the  stomach.)     1.  A  dis/"essmg  pain  at  the  precor- 
dia  or  stomach. 
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2.  An  aneurism  in  or  near  the  heart,  which  occa- 
sions pain  in  the  rnecordia.  _ 

3.  A  variety  of  the  Exangia  aneunsma  of  Good  s 
nosological  arrangement. 

CARDIO  NOIL'S.  (From  Kapha,  the  heart,  and 
oyKoc,  a  tumour.)  An  aneurism  in  the  heart,  or  in  the 
aorta  near  the  heart. 

Cardiotro'tus.  (From  Kapha,  the  heart,  and 
TtrpuxyKoi,  to  wound.)  One  who  hath  a  wound  in  his 
heart.  ...  r, 

CARDITIS.  (From  Kapha,  the  heart.)  Empres 
ma  carditis  of  Good.  Inflammation  of  the  heart.  II 
is  a  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Phlegmasia!.  It  is  known  by  py- 
rexia, pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  great  anxiety,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  cough,  irregular  pulse,  palpitation, 
and  fainting,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  carditis  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
similar  to  that  of  pneumonia.  It  is  necessary  to  lake 
blood  freely,  as  well  generally  as  locally,  and  apply  a 
blister  near  the  part.  Purging  may  be  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  pneumonia  ;  and  the  use  of  di- 
gitalis is  more  important,  to  lessen  the  irritability  of 
the  heart.  It  is  equally  desirable  to  promote  diapho- 
resis, but  expectoration  is  not  so  much  to  be  looked 
for,  unless  indeed,  as  very  often  happens,  the  inflam- 
mation should  have  extended,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
lung's. 

Cardite.    See  organic  relics. 

CA'RDO.  A  hinge.  1.  The  articulation  called 
Ginglymus. 

2.  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Cardo'nicm.  Wine  medicated  with  herbs.— Para- 
celsus. 

Cardopa  tium.  The  low  carline  thistle.  Most  pro- 
bably the  Carlina  acaulis  of  Limii-us,  said  to  be  dia- 
phoretic. 

CA'RDUUS.  'KA  carcrc,  quasi  aptus  carenda:  lana, 
being  fit  to  tease  wool ;  or  from  kciou>,  to  abrade ;  so 
named  from  its  roughness,  which  abrades  and  tears 
whatever  it  meets  with.)  The  thistle  or  teasel.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaiaii  system. 
Class,  Syngcnesia;  Order,  Pohjgamia  aqualis. 

Carduus  acanthus.     The  bear's  breech. 

Carduus  altilis.    The  artichoke. 

Carduus  arvensis.  The  way-thistle.  See  Scrra- 
tula  arvensis. 

Carduus  benedictus.     See  Ccntaurea. 

Carduus  h^morrhoidalis.  The  common  creep- 
ing way-thistle.     Scrratula  arvensis  of  Linnaus. 

Carduus  lacteus.     See  Carduus  marianus 

Carduus  nari.s.     See  Carduus  marianus. 

Carduus  marianus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  Carduus  mortis.  Common  milk-thistle,  or 
Lady's  thistle.  Carduus  :  foliis  amphiicaulibus,  has- 
tuto-pinnatifidis,  spinosis ;  calycibus  aphijllis ;  spinis 
caliculalis,  duplicato-spinosis,  of  Limueus.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  and  the  herb,  have  been  employed  medi- 
cinally. The  former  contain  a  bitter  oil,  and  arc  re- 
commended as  relaxants.  The  juice  of  the  lattei  is 
said  to  be  salutary  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose  of  four 
ounces;  and,  according  to  Miller,  to  be  efficacious 
against  pungent  pains.  The  leaves  when  young  sur 
pass,  when  boiled,  the  finest  cabbage,  and  in  that  state 
are  diuretic. 

Carduus  sativus.    The  artichoke. 

Carduus  solstitialis.  The  Cakitrapa  officinalis 
of  Limueus. 

Carduus  tomkntoscs.  The  woolly  thistle.  See 
Onopordium  aeanthium. 

CAREBA'RIA.  (From  xapr;,  the  head,  and  /3apoj, 
weight.)     A  painful  and  uneasy  heaviness  of  the  head 

CARE'NUM.  (From  Kapij,  the  head.)  Galen  uses 
this  word  for  the  head. 

CaRBNDM  viNist.     Strong  wine. 

Careim.  From  Carta,  the  country  whence  they 
w  ere  brought.)     The  caraway. 

CA  Ki'.X.     (Curex,  ids,  foam,  from  eareo,  not  ouia 

virions  careat,  but  because,  from  its  roughness,  it  is  lit 

ad  carendum,  to  card,  tease,  or   pull.)     Sedge      The 

l    a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna.au  .ystem 

(-'lass,  .)/,)?!«,  Ki ;  Order,  Triandria. 

Carex  arenakia.  The  systematic  name  of  the  offi 
cinal  sarsaparilla  germanica,  which  grows  plentifully 
on  the  ,-ea  coast.  The  root  has  been  found  serviceable 
in  sonic  mucal  affections  of  the  trachea,  in  rheumatic 
pains,  and  gouty  affections.     These  roots,  and  those  of 
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the  carex  hhea,  are  mixed  with  the  true  sarsaparilln, 
Which  they  much  resemble. 

C A' RICA.  (From  Curia,  the  place  where  tliey 
were  cultivated.)     The  fig.     See  Ficus  carica. 

Carica  pa.ta.ya.  Papaw-tree.  Tliis  is  a  native  of 
both  Indies,  and  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa.  When 
the  rcuiuiish  fruit  are  nearly  ripe,  the  inhabitants  of 
India  boil  and  eat  them  with  their  meat,  as  we  do  tur- 
nips. They  have  somewhat  the  flavour  of  a  ponipion. 
Previous  to  boiling,  they  soak  them  for  some  time  in 
salt  and  water,  to  extract  the  corrosive  juice,  unless 
the  meat  they  are  to  be  boiled  with  should  be  very  salt 
and  old,  and  then  this  juice  being  in  them,  will  make 
them  as  tender  as  a  chicken.  But  they  mostly  pickle  the 
long  fruit,  and  thus  they  make  no  bad  succedancum  for 
mango.  The  buds  of  the  female  flowers  are  gathered, 
and  made  into  a  sweetmeat;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
such  good  husbands  of  the  produce  of  this  tree,  that 
they  boil  the  shells  of  the  ripe  fruit  into  a  repast,  and 
the  insides  are  eaten  with  sugar  in  the  manner  of  me- 
lons. Every  part  of  the  papaw-tree,  except  the  ripe 
fruit,  affords  a  milky  juice,  which  is  used,  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  tape-worm. 
In  Europe,  however,  whither  it  has  been  sent  in  the 
concrete  slate,  it  has  not  answered,  perhaps  from  some 
change  it  had  undergone,  or  not  having  been  given  in 
a  sufficient  dose. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  regarding  the  pa- 
paw-tree, is  the  extraction  from  its  juice  of  a  matter 
exactly  resembling  the  flesh  or  tibre  of  animals,  and 
tence  called  vegetable  fibrin. 

Caricum.  (From  Caricus,  its  inventor.)  Carijcum. 
An  ointment  for  cleansing  ulcers,  composed  of  helle- 
bore, lead,  and  cantharides. 

CARIES.  (From  carah,  Chald.)  Gangrena  Ca- 
ries of  Good.    Rottenness,  mortification  of  the  bones 

[Cooper  derives  caries  from  Keipo),  to  abrade.  'It 
is  a  disease  of  the  bones,  supposed  to  be  very  analo- 
gous to  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  ;  and  this  compa- 
rison is  one  of  great  antiquity,  ha\ing  been  made  by 
Galen.  However,  by  the  generality  of  the  ancients, 
caries  was  not  discriminated  from  necrosis. 

"  It  was  from  the  surgeons  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  more  correct  opinions  were  derived  respecting 
caries.  Until  tiiis  period,  writers  had  done  little  more 
than  mentioning  the  complaint,  and  the  methods  of 
treating  it.  Some  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  J.  L.  Petit,  in  his  remarks  upon  exostosis 
and  caries.  But,  as  he  only  spoke  of  the  disorder  as 
one  of  the  terminations  of  exostosis,  he  has  not  entered 
far  into  the  consideration  of  it.  The  best  observations 
on  caries  were  first  made  by  Dr.  A.  Monro,  primus. 
This  memoir  contains  the  earliest  correct  ideas  of  dry 
caries,  or  necrosis,  which  is  rightly  compared  to  mor- 
tification of  the  soil  parts,  and  named  gangrenous 
aries. 

"The  bones,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  com-  j 
posed  of  arteries,  veins,  absorbent  vessels,  nerves,  and  \ 
a  cellular  texture;  they  are  endued  with  vitality  ;  they  i 
are  nourished,  they  grow,  waste,  are  repaired,  and 
underco  various  mutations,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
individual ;  and  they  arc  subject  to  diseases  analogous 
to  those  of  the  soft  parts.  To  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  is  more  or  less  distributed  in  their  texture,  they 
owe  all  their  solidity  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  to  the  same 
earthy  substance  that  the  difference  in  their  vital  pro- 
perties, and  in  their  diseases,  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  body,  is  to  be  referred.  In  fact,  this  particular  or- 
ganization, and  inferior  vitality  of  the  bones,  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  account  for  the  small  number,  pecu- 
liar character,  and  general  slow  progress  of  their  dis- 
eases."—  Cooper's  Surg.  Jjwt.     A.] 

Cari'ma.    The  cassada  bread. 

CARINA.  The  keel  of  a  ship.  1.  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  the  nack  bone. 

2.  In  botany,  the  keel,  or  that  part  of  the  petals 
which  compose  a  papilionaceous  flower,  consisting  of 
two,  united  or  separate,  which  embrace  the  internal 
or  genital  organs.     See  Corolla. 

CARINATUS.  Keel-shaped  ;  applied  to  leaves  and 
petals  wiien  the  back  is  longitudinally  prominent  like 
the  keel  of  a  boat ;  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Allium  cari- 
natum,  and  t^e  petals  of  the  Allium  ampcllprasum 
Carum  carv' 

CARLNTHINE.  A  subspecies  of  mineral  augite 
found  in  Carinthia. 

CARIOUS.    When  a  part  of  a  bone  is  deprived  of 
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ns  vitality,  it  is  said  to  be  carious,  dead,  or  rotten. 
hence  carious  tooth,  &c. 
Ca'rium  terra.    Lime. 

Cakivilla'ndi.     Sarsaparilln  root. 

CARLI  NA.  (From  <  aroint,  Charles  the  Great,  01 
Charlemagne;  because  it  was  believed  that  an  angel 
showed  it  lo  him,  and  that,  by  the  use  of  it,  his  army 
was  preserved  from  the  plague.)  Carline  thistle  The 
name  ni  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lmraean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  a-qualis.  The 
officinal  name  of  two  kinds  of  plants. 

Carlina  ACAUMS.      The   systematic   name  of  the 

in    album.     Carlina;  Cardopatium.     Carline 

thistle.     Star   thistle.     Carlina— -caule  unifloro,  Jlore 

hrenorc,  ol  Linnaus.     The  root  of  this  plant  is  biltcr, 

and  said  to  possess  diaphoretic  and  anthelmintic 
virtues.  It  is  also  extolled  by  foreign  physicians  in 
the  cure  of  acute,  malignant,  and  chronic  disorders. 
particularly  gravel  and  jaundice. 

Carlina  oi'mmifkka.  Canluus  pinea ;  Txine.  Pine 
thistle.  This  plant  is  the  Atractolis  gummifcra  of 
Linnxus.  The  root,  when  wounded,  yields  a  milky, 
viscous  juice,  which  concretes  into  tenaceous  masses, 
at  tirst  whitish,  resembling  wax,  when  much  handled 
growing  black  ;  it  is  said  to  be  chewed  with  the  same 
views  as  inastich. 

Carline  thistle.     See  Carlina  acaulis. 

Ca'rlo  sancto  radix.  St.  Charles's  root,  so  called 
by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  its  great  virtues.  It  is 
found  in  Mechouchan,  a  province  in  America.  Its 
bark  hath  an  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  hitter  acrid 
taste.  The  root  itself  consists  of  slender  fibres.  The 
bark  is  sudorific,  and  strengthens  the  gums  and  sto- 
mach. 

CA'RMEN.  (Cannni,  inis.  neut.  A  verse;  be- 
cause charms  usually  consisted  of  a  verse.)  A  charm  , 
an  amulet. 

Carmes.  (The  Carmelite  friars,  Fr.)  Carmelite 
water ;  so  named  from  its  inventors ;  composed  of 
baum,  lemon-peel,  &c. 

Carmina'ntia.     See  Carminative. 

CARMI'NATIVE.  (Carminativus  ;  from  carmen, 
a  verse,  or  charm  ;  because  practitioners,  in  ancient 
times,  ascribed  their  operation  to  a  charm  or  enchant- 
ment.) That  which  allays  pain  and  dispels  flatu- 
lencies of  the  prims  via.\  The  principal  carminatives 
are  the  semina  cardamomi,  anisi  et  carui ;  olea  essen 
tialia  carui,  anisi  et  juniperi  ;  confectio  aromatica; 
pulvis  aromaiicus;  tinctura  cardamomi ;  tincturacin- 
namorni  coniposita;  zingiber;  stimulants;  tonics; 
bitters  ;  and  astringents. 

CARMINE.  A  red  pigment  prepared  from  cochi- 
neal. 

CARMINIUM.  The  name  given  by  the  French 
chemists  to  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal.  See 
Coccus  cacti. 

Carnaba'dium.    Caraway-seed. 

CA'RNEA  COLUMN  A.  A  fleshy  pillar  or  column. 
The  name  of  some  fleshy  fasciculi  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart.     See  Heart. 

CARNELIAN.     A  subspecies  of  calcedony. 

CARNICULA.  (Diminutive  of  caro,carnis, flesh.) 
A  small  fleshy  substance ;  applied  to  the  substance 
which  surrounds  the  gums. 

CARNIFO'RMIS.  (From  caro,  flesh,  and  forma, 
likeness,)  Having  the  appearance  of  flesh.  It  is  com- 
monly applied  to  an  abscess,  where  the  flesh  surround- 
ing the  orifice  is  hardened,  and  of  a  firm  consistence 

CARNOSUS.  Fleshy;  applied  to  loaves,  pods,  .fcc 
of  a  thick  pulpy  substance;  as  in  the  leaves  of  all 
those  plants  called  succulent,  especially  ccdum  cras- 

Slllil,    &-C. 

CARO.  [Caro,  earnis.  fcem.)  1.  Flesh.  The  red 
Dart  or  belly  of  a  muscle. 

2.  The  pulp  of  fruit. 

Carolina.     See  Carlina. 

C  A  ROM  EL.  The  smell  exhaled  from  sugar  at  the 
calcining  heat. 

Caro'fi.     The  Amomum  verum. 

Caro'ra.  A  chemical  vessel  that  resembles  u 
urinal. 

Caro'sis.     See  Cams. 

CARO'TA.     See  Daucus. 

CAROTID.  (From  xapoo),  to  cause  to  sleep;  be 
cause,  if  tied  with  a  ligature,  the  animal  becomes 
comatose,  and  has  the  appearance  of  bei  ig  asleep.) 
An  artery  of  the  neck.     See  Carotid  artery 
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Carotid  artery.  Jirtena  carottdea.  The  caro- 
„ids  are  two  considerable  arteries  that  proceed,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  cervical  vertebra',  to  the  head,  to  sup- 
ply it  with  blood.  The  right  carotid  does  not  arise 
immediately  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  but  is  given 
off  from  the  arteria  innominata.  The  left  arises  from 
the  arcfi  of  the  aorta.  Each  carotid  is  divided  into 
external  and  internal,  or  that  portion  without  and  that 
within  the  cranium.  The  external  gives  off  eight 
branches,  to  the  neck  and  face,  viz.  anteriorly,  the  su- 
perior thyroideal,  the  sublingual,  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary, the  external  maxillary  ;  posteriorly,  the  internal 
maxillary,  the  occipital,  the  external  auditory,  and  the 
temporal.  The  internal  carotid  or  cerebral  artery, 
gives  oil'  four  branches  within  the  cavity  of  the  crani- 
um ;  the  anterior  cerebral,  the  posterior,  the  central 
artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  internal  orbital. 

Caro'um.    The  caraway-seed. 

CA'RPASUS.  (So  named  tzapa  to  kuoov  votr/cat: 
because  it  makes  the  person  who  eals  it  appear  as  if 
he  was  asleep.)  An  herb,  the  juice  of  which  was  for- 
merly called  opocarpason,  opoatrpathon,  or  opocalpa- 
son;  according  to  Galen,  it  resembles  myrrh;  but  is 
esteemed  highly  poisonous. 

Carva'thicum  balsamum.    See  Pinus  Cembra. 

Carrenta'ria.  (From  carpentarius,  a  carpenter ; 
and  so  named  from  its  virtues  in  healing  cuts  and 
wounds  made  by  a  tool.)  A  vulnerary  herb  ;  not  pro- 
perly known  what  it  is,  but  believed  to  be  the  common 
milfoil  or  yarrow,  the  Achillea  millefolium  of  Linnteus. 

CARPHA'LEUS.  (From  icap^u,  to  exsiccate.) 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  mean  dry,  opposed  to 
moist. 

CARPHOLO'GIA.  (From  >cap<pos,  the  nap  of 
clothes,  and  Atyw,  to  pluck.)  Carpologia.  A  deliri- 
ous picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  a  symptom  of  great 
danger  in  diseases.    See  Floccilatiu. 

(  A  RPHUS.  (From  Kap(pn,  a  straw.)  1.  In  Hip- 
pocrates it  signifies  a  mote,  or  airy  small  substance. 

2.  A  pustule  of  the  smallest  kirrd. 

3.  The  herb  fenugreek. 

CA'RPIA.     (From  carpo,  to  pluck,  as  lint  is  made 
from  linen  cloth.)     Lint. 
Carpi'smus.    The  wrist. 

CARPOBA  LSAMUM.  (From  Kapiroc,  fruit,  and 
j3a\oauov,  balsam.)  See  .Imi/ris  gilcutlcnsis. 
CAB  P<  >LOGIA.  See  Carphologia. 
CARPOTICA.  (Carpolicits  ;  from  KapTTtotrtg.frui- 
tio,  from  KapKwc,  fructus.)  The  name  of  air  order  of 
diseases  in  the  class  Oenetiea  of  Good's  Nosology; 
diseases  afflicting  the  impregnation.  It  embraces  tour 
genera.  1.  Paracyesis,  morbid  pregnancy.  2.  Paro 
ilynia,  morbid  labour.  3.  Eccycsis,  extra  uterine  fee- 
.alion.    4.  Pseudocyesis,  spurious  pregnancy. 

CA'RPUS.      (Kap7rof,  the  wrist.)      The  wrist,  or 
carpus.    It  is  situated  between  the  forearm  and  hand. 
See  Hone. 
CARROT.    See  Daucus  carola. 
Carrot,  candy.     See  Jithamaiita  Crttrnsis. 
Carrot  poultice.     See  Cataplasma  dauci. 
CA'RTHAMUS.    (From  Kadatpw,  to  purge.)    1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  Syngcnesia;  Order,  Polygamia  aqualis. 

■2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  saffiron  flower. 
See  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

Carthamus  tinctorius.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  saffiron  flower,  or  bastard  sallYon,  called  also 
us;  Crocus  saracenicus  ;  Car  titanium  nfficin  arum  ; 
Carduus  sativus.  Carthamus— foliis  ovatis,  integris, 
scrruto-ai.uleatis  of  Linnteus.  The  seeds,  freed  from 
their  shells,  have  been  celebrated  as  a  gentle  cathartic, 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms.  They  are  also 
supposed  to  be  diuretic  i and  expectorant ;  particularly 
useful  In  humoral  asthma,  and  similar  complaints. 
The  carthamus  lanatus  is  considered  In  France  as  n 
febrifuge  and  sudorific.  The  dried  flowers  are  lie 
nly  mixed  with  saffron,  to  adulterate  it.  The 
plant  i's  cultivated  In  many  places  on  account  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  used  as  a  dye. 

"  I ii  some  of  the  deep  reddish,  yellow,  or  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  the  yellow  matter  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowers;  but 
the  red  to  be  of  a  different  kind  Irom  the  pure  red 
ones.  Watery  menstrua  take  up  only  the  yellow,  and 
leave  the  red,  which  may  afterward  be  extracted  by 
alkohol,  or  by  a  weak  solution  of  alkali.  Such  par 
ticularly  are  the  saffron-coloured  flowers  of  carthamus. 
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These,  after  the  yellow  matter  has  been  extracted  o» 
water,  are  said  to  give  a  tincture  to  ley;  from  whicli, 
on  standing  at  rest  lor  some  time,  a  deep  red  fccula 
subsides  called  safflower,  and  from  the  countritf 
whence  it  is  commonly  brought  to  us,  Spanish  red  anl 
China  lake.  This  pigment  impregnates  alkohol  with 
a  beautiful  red  tincture  ;  but  communicates  no  colour 
to  water. 

Rouge  is  prepared  from  carthamus.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  red  colour  is  extracted  by  a  solution  of  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitated  by  lemon  juice 
previously  depurated  by  standing.  This  precipitate  is 
dried  on  earthen  plates,  mixed  with  talc,  or  French 
chalk,  reduced  to  a  powder  by  means  of  the  leaves  of 
shave-grass,  triturated  with  it  till  they  are  both  very 
fine,  and  then  sifted.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  and 
proportion  of  the  precipitate  constitute  the  difference 
between  the  finer  and  cheaper  rouge.  It  is  likewise 
spread  very  thin  on  saucers,  and  sold  in  this  state  for 
dving. 
"  Carthamus  is  used  for  dying  silk  of  a  poppy,  cherry 
rose,  or  bright  orange-red.  After  the  yellow  matter 
is  extracted  as  above,  and  the  cakes  opened,  it  is  put 
into  a  deal  troueh,  and  sprinkled  at  different  times 
with  pearl  ashes,  or  rather  soda,  well  powdered  and 
sifted,  in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds  to  a  hundred, 
mixing  the  alkali  well  as  it  is  put  in.  The  alkali 
should  be  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  The  cartha- 
mus is  then  put  on  a  cloth  in  a  trough  with  a  grated 
bottom,  placed  on  a  larger  trough,  and  cold  water  poured 
on,  till  the  large  trough  is  filled.  And  this  is  repeated, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  alkali  toward  the 
end,  till  the  carthamus  is  exhausted  and  become  yellow 
Lemon  juice  is  then  poured  into  the  bath,  till  it  is 
turned  of  a  fine  cherry  colour,  and  after  it  is  well 
stirred,  the  silk  is  immersed  in  it.  The  silk  is  wrung, 
drained,  and  passed  through  fresh  baths,  washing  and 
drying  after  every  operation,  till  it  is  of  a  proper 
colour  ;  when  it  is  brightened  in  not  water,  arrd  lemon 
juice.  For  a  poppy  or  fire  colour  a  slight  aunotto 
ground  is  first  sriveu;  but  the  silk  should  not  be  alumed. 
For  a  pale  carnation  a  little  soap  should  be  put  into 
the  bath.  All  these  baths  must  be  used  as  soon  as 
they  arc  made;  and  cold,  because  heat  destroys  tin 
colour  of  the  red  ferula:." 

CARTHEl'SER,  John  Frfherkk,  a  professor  of 
medicine  at  Francfort,  on  the  Oder,  acquired  consider' 
able  reputation  about  the  middle  of  the  la>t  century 
by  several  luminous  works  on  botany  and  pharmacy; 
especially  his  "  Rudimenta  Materia'  Medic;:'  Rationa- 
lis,"  and  "  Dc  Generieis  quibusdani  Plantaririn  Prin- 
cipiis."  He  had  two  sons,  Frederick  Augustus  and 
William,  also  of  the  medical  profession,  and  authors 
of  some  less  important  works. 

Cartuvsianis.  (From  the  monks  of  that  order, 
who  first  invented  it.)  A  name  of  the  precipitated 
sulphur  of  antimony. 

CARTILAGE.     See  Cartilago. 

CARTILAGliNEUS.  Cartilaginous.  ).  Applied, 
in  anatomy,  to  parts  which  naturally,  or  from  disease, 
have  a  cartilaginous  consistence. 

2.  In  botany,  to  leaves  which  have  a  hard  or  homy 
leaf-edge,  as  in  several  specjesofsaxifrage.     See  Leaf. 

CAETlLA'GO.  (Cartilago,  in  is.  fcem.  Quasi 
carnilago  ;  from  caro,carnis,  flesh.)  A  white  elastic, 
glistening  substance,  growing  to  bones,  and  commonly 
called  gristle.  Cartilages  are  divided,  by  anatomists, 
into  abducent,  which  cover  the  moveable  articulations 
of  bones;  inter-articular,  which  are  situated  between 
the  articulations,  and  uniting  cartilages,  which  unite 
one  bone  with  another.  Their  use  Is  to  facilitate  the 
motions  of  bones,  or  to  conned  them  together. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  cartilage  affords  one-third 
the  weight  of  the  bones,  when  the  calcareous  salts  are 
removed  by  digestion  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  It  re- 
sembles coagulated  albumen.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  gelatin.  With  alkalies  it  forms  an  animal  soap. 
Cartilage  is  the  primitive  paste,  into  which  the  calca- 
reous salts  are  deposited  in  the  young  animal.  In  the 
disease  rickets,  the  earthy  ma'ter  is  withdrawn  by 
morbid  absorption,  and  the  bones  return  into  the  state 
nearly  of  flexible  cartilage.  Hence  arise  the  distor 
lions  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

Cartii.aco  annularis.     See  Cartilan-o  cricoidea 

Cartilaoo  ARVT.t:NoiDEA.    See  Larynx. 

Cartii.ago  cricoidua.  The  cricoid  cartilage  be 
longs  to  the  larynx,  and  is  situated  between  the  thyroid 
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kHt)  arytenoid  cartilagea  and  the  trachea;  it  consti- 
tutes, as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the  many  annular  carti- 
lages of  the  trachea. 

Cartilaoo  rnsiformis.  Caftilags xiphoidea.  En- 
siforin  cartilage.  A  cartilage  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  sword  or  dagger,  attached  to  the  lowermost  part  of 
the  sternum,  just  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Cartilago  st  irtFORMis.     See   Thyroid  cartilage. 

Cartilaoo  tiiyroidea.     See  Thyroid  cartilage. 

Cartilaoo  x;pnotDKA.     See  Cartilage  ensiformis. 

CA'RUI.  (Carina.  Arabian.)  'flic  caraway.  See 
Os.rv.rn. 

CA'RUM.  (Kapo?;  so  named  from  Caria,  a  pro- 
vince of  Asia.)  The  Caraway.  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  In  the  Uinnrean  system.  Class,  Pcn- 
ttindria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  caraway  plant. 
See  Carttm  carui. 

Carom  carh.  The  systematic  name  for  the  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  called  caraways.  It  is  also 
called  Card;  Cuminum  pralcnse;  Cams;  Caruon. 
The  seeds  are  well  known  to  have  a  pleasant  spicy- 
smell,  and  a  warm  aromatic  taste ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, are  used  tor  various  economical  purposes.  They 
are  esteemed  to  be  carminative,  cordial,  and  stomachic, 
and  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  flatulencies,  and  other 
symptoms  attending  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal 
disorders.  An  essential  oil  and  distilled  water  are 
directed  to  be  prepared  from  them  by  the  London 
College. 

CARUNCLE.  {Caruncula;  diminutive  of  caro, 
flesh.)  Ecphynia  caruncula  of  Good.  A  little  fleshy 
excrescence;  as  the  caruncula:  myrtiformes,  carun- 
cula? lachrymales,  &c. 

CARUNCULA.     See  Caruncle. 

Caruncula  lachry.malis.  A  long  conoidal  gland, 
red  externally,  situated  in  the  internal  canthus  of 
each  eye,  before  the  union  of  the  eyelids.  It  appears 
to  be  formed  of  numerous  sebaceous  glands,  from 
which  many  small  hairs  grow.  The  hardened  smegma 
observable  in  this  part  of  the  eye  in  the  morning,  is 
separated  by  this  caruncle. 

Carusculs  mamillaries.  The  extremities  of  the 
tubes  in  the  nipple. 

Carunccls;  myrtiformes.  When  the  hymen  has 
been  lacerated  by  attrition,  there  remain  in  its  place 
two,  three,  or  four  caruncles,  which  have  received  the 
name  of  myrtiform. 

Caruxcul.e  fapillares.  The  protuberances  within 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  formed  by  the  papiJlous  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney. 

Ca'ruon-.    See  Carum. 

CA'RUS.  (Kap»f ;  from  rapa,  the  head,  as  being 
the  part  affected.)  Caros;  Carosis.  1.  Insensibility 
and  sleepiness,  as  in  apoplexy,  attended  with  ijuiet 
respiration. 

2.  A  lethargy,  or  a  profound  sleep,  without  fever. 

3.  Dr.  Good  gives  this  name  to  a  ger.us  in  his  Noso- 
logy, embracing  those  diseases  characterized  by  mus- 
cular immobility ;  mental  or  corporeal  turpitude,  or 
both.  It  has  six  species  ;  Cams  asphyxia  ;  ccstasis  ; 
catalepsia  ;  lethargus  ;  apoplexia  ;  para'; 

4.  The  caraway  seed. 
Ca'rva.    The  cassia  lignea. 
Cary'don.    See  Caryedon. 

Caryk'dos.  (From  Kaava,  a  nut.)  Carydon.  A 
sort  of  fracture,  where  the  bone  is  broken  into  small 
pieces,  like  the  shell  of  a  cracked  nut. 

Caryocostt'num.  An  electuary;  so  named  from 
two  of  its  ingredients,  the  clove  anil  costus. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.  (From  KapvotbvMev,  the 
caryophyllus ;  so  named,  because  it  smells  like  the 
caryophyllus,  or  clove  July  flower.)  See  Oeum  ur- 
banum. 

Caryophylloi'drs  cortex.  See  Lauras  culilawan. 

CARYOPHY'LLUM.  (Kapvo(tv\\ov;  from  Kapvov, 
a  nut,  and  AvWev,  a  leaf;  so  named  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  leaf  of  the  Indian  nut.)  The  clove. 
See  Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Caryophyllum  aromaticum.  See  Eugenia  caryo- 
phyllata. 

Caryophillum  rubrum.  The  clove  pink.  See 
Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

CARYOPHY'LLUS.  The  clove-tree.  The  name 
■>f  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class, 
Palyandria  ;  Ordsr,  Monogynia.  See  Eugenia  caro- 
tyUats, 
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Caryophyllus    aromaticus   americanus.     See 

.Myrtus  pirn,  ntu. 

Caryophyllus  hortensis.     See  Dianthus  carya- 

pit  ill!  us. 

Caryophyllus  vulgaris.    See  Gcum  urbanum. 

ns.  From  Kapvov,  a  nut.)  Carijoto.  Gal-n 
gives  this  name  to  a  superior  sort  of  date,  of  the  shape 
of  a  nut. 

CASCARI'LLA.       [Diminutive    of  cascara,   tfc': 
hark,  or  shell.     Spanish.)     A   name  given  < >ri^i u:t!l> 
to  small  specimens  of  cinchona ;  but  now 
another  bark.     Si  ,  arilia. 

Cai'ohu.    See  Acacia  cateeku. 

Cashew-nut.    See  jSnaearHum  octidcntale. 

CasBOW.     See  .  leads  cateeku. 

CASEIC  A('ll).  Aeidum  caseieum.  The  nam: 
given  by  Proust  to  an  acid  formed  in  cheeses,  to  which 
he  ascribes  their  flavour. 

Ca'sia.    See  Cassia. 

Casmisa'ris.     See  Cassumattiar. 

Ca'sia.   (Arabian)    The  breast. 

CASSA'DA.     See  .latropha  mainhot. 

Ca'ssamum.  The  fruit  of  the  balsam  ofGilead-tn.-e, 
or  .imyrus  opobalsammn. 

Ca'psava.    See  Jatropha  manikot. 

CASSEBOELM,  Frederic,  a  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Halle  in  Saxony,  published,  in  17:10,  a  treatise  on  the 
difference  between  the  Foetus  and  Adult,  in  which  be 
notices  the  descent  of  the  testicle  from  the  abdomen 
and,  four  years  after,  a  very  minute  and  exact  descrip 
tion  of  the  ear.  He  likewise  explained,  in  subsequent 
publications,  the  manner  of  dissecting  the  muscles  and 
the  viscera  ;  hut  an  early  death  prevented  his  com- 
pleting his  design  of  elucidating  the  anatomy  of  the 
whole  body  in  the  same  way. 

CASSERIUS,  Julius,  was  born  of  humble  parents 
at  Placentia,  in  1545.  He  became  servant  to  FaL-r;- 
cius  at  Padua,  who,  observing  his  talent,  first  taught 
him  anatomy,  then  made  him  liis  assistant,  and  finally 
coadjutor  in  the  professorship  in  1609.  He  pursueo 
the  study  with  uncommon  zeal,  expending  almost  all 
his  profits  in  procuring  subjects,  and  in  having  draw- 
ings and  prints  made  of  the  parts,  which  lie  discovered, 
or  traced  more  accurately  than  his  predecessors.  He 
employed  comparative  anatomy,  not  as  a  substitute 
for,  but  only  as  a  clue  to  that  of  the  human  subject. 
He  published  an  account  of  the  organs  of  voice  and 
hearing,  which  he  afterward  extended  to  the  other 
senses,  explaining  also  the  uses  of  these  part--.  Some 
years  after  his  death,  in  1616,  the  rest  of  his  plates, 
amounting  to  78,  with  the  explanations,  v, 
lished  with  the  works  of  Bpigelius. 

( 'A  'SSIA.     (From  the  Arabic  Icatsia,  which  is  from 
katsa,  to  tear  off;  so  called  from  the  act  of  stripping 
the  bark  from  the  tree.)     The  name  of  a  _ 
plants  in  the  Linna/au  system.     Class,  li 
Order,  M«nogyi 

Cassia  bark.     See  Lauras  cassia. 

Cassia  caryophyllata.  The  clove  hark  tree 
See  Myrtus  caryophyllata. 

Cassia  fistvla.     Cassia  nigra;  Cassia f 
Alczandrina;  Chaiarxambar ;  Canna  ;  Cass, 
liva;    Tlai  Xicm.    The  purging  cassia.     This  tie.:. 
Cassia — •foliis   quinquejugis  ovatis   acumin 
bris,  prtiolis  egjandulatis  of  Linnanis,  is  a  native  of 
both  Indies.    The  pods  of  the  East  India  cassia  aie 
of  a  less  diameter,  smoother,  and  atlord  a  blacker, 
sweeter,  and  more  crateful  pulp,  than  those  which  are 
brought  from  the  West  Indies.     Those  pods  which  an: 
the  heaviest,  and  in  which  the  seeds  do  not 
being  shaken,  are  commonly  the  best,  and  co 
most  pulp,  which  is  the  part  medicinally 
and  to  be  obtained  in  the  manner  described  in  t1  <: 
pharmacopoeias.    The  best  pulp  is  of  a  bright  shini  .,- 
black  colour,  and  of  a  sweet  taste,  with  a  slight  degree 
of  acidity.    It  has  been  long  used  as  a  laxative  mi  di- 
cine,  and  being  gentle  in  its  operation,  and  seldom  dis 
turning  the  bowels,  is  well  adapted  to  children,  and  u, 
delicate  or  pregnant  women.     Adults,  however   rmrj 
it  of  little  effect,  unless  taken  in  a  very  large  dose,  as 
an  ounce  or  more ;  and,  therefore,  to  them  this  pulp  ia 
rarely  given,  but  usually  conjoined  with  some  of  the 
brisker  purgatives.    The  officinal  preparation  of  this 
drug  is  the  confectio  cassia: ;  it  is  also  an  ingredient  la- 
the confectio  senna:. 

Cassia  itstularis.    See  Cassia  fstula. 

Cassia  latinoru.m.    See  Osyn>. 
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«,A3S1A  lionea.     Sec  Lauras  cassia. 

Cassia  monspbmensium.    See  Osyris, 

Cassia  nigra.     See   Cassia  fistula. 

Cassia  poetica.  Poet's  rosemary ;  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  ami  is  said  to  be  astrin- 
gent   See  Osyris. 

Cassia,  purging:     See  Cassia  fistula. 

<\ssia  senna.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
Which  affords  senna.  Henna  alexaadrina;  Henna 
italica.     Senna,  or  Egyptian  cassia.      Cassia— foliis 

of  LillllcBUS. 

The  leaves  of  senna,  which  are  imported  here  from 
Alexandria,  for  medicinal  use,  have  rather  a  disagree- 
ahle  smell,  and  a  subacrid,  bitterish,  nauseous  taste. 
'.  hey  are  in  common  use  as  a  purgative.  The  formula; 
given  of  the  senna  by  the  colleges,  are  in  infusion,  a 
compound  powder,  a  tincture,  and  an  electuary.  See 
(nfusum  sennxs,  &c. 

Cassia  solutiva.    See  Cassia  fistula. 

cassia  Marylandica.     See  American  senna. 

Cassi.e  akamentum.    The  pulp  of  cassia. 

Cassia;  florks.  What  are  called  cassia  flowers 
•  n  the  shops,  are  the  (lowers  of  the  true  cinnamon- 
tree,  Laurus  cinnamomum  of  LilUlSUS.  They  j. 
aromatic  and  adstringent  virtues,  and  may  be  success- 
fully employed  in  decoctions,  &;c.  in  all  cases  where 
cinnamon  is  recommended.  See  Taurus  cinnama- 
ir.um. 

Cassi.e  pulpa.     Sec  Cassia  fistula 

Cussius's  Precipitate.  The  purple  powder,  which 
firms  on  a  plate  of  tin  immersed  in  a  solution  of  gold. 
it  is  used  to  paint  in  enamel. 

Ca'ssob.    An  obsolete  term  for  kali. 

Cassoleta.  Warm  fumigations  described  by  Mar- 
(   llus. 

Cassonada.    Sugar. 

CASSUMMU'NIAR.  (Of  uncertain  derivation; 
perhaps  Indian.)  Casamunar ;  Casmina;  Risagon ; 
SJengale  Indorum.  The  root,  occasionally  exhibited 
under  one  of  these  names,  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies.  It  conies  over  in  irregular  slices  of  various 
forms,  some  cut  transversely,  others  longitudinally. 
The  cortical  part  is  marked  with  circles  of  a  dusky 
brown  colour:  the  internal  part  is  paler,  and  une- 
qually yellow.  It  possesses  moderately  warm,  bitter, 
and  aromatic  qualities,  and  a  smell  like  ginger.  It  is 
recommended  in  hysterical,  cpilectic,  and  paralytic 
a  flections. 

CASTA'NEA.  {Ka^avov,  from  Castana,  a  city  in 
Thessaly,  whence  they  were  brought.)  See  Fagus 
castanea. 

Castanea  equina.  The  horsc-chesnut.  See  .2r?scu- 
lus  hippocastanujn. 

CASTELLANU3,  Peter,  or  Du  Chatel,  was 
born  at  Gramniont,  in  Flanders,  in  J5S5.  His  rapid 
improvement  in  the  Greek  language  procured  him  the 
professorship,  at  Lovain,  in  1609;  but  he  did  not  gra- 
duate in  medicine  till  nine  years  after.  At  the  same 
period,  lie  published  the  lives  of  eminent  physicians 
i'i  Latin,  written  in  a  concise  hut  very  entertaining 
i  lanner,  with  useful  references  to  the  original  authori 
I  is.     Ilr  (lied  in  UYJ2. 

CASTELLUS,  Bartholomew,  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, who  practised  at  Messina  about  the  end  of  the 
luth  century.    He  was  author  of  two  works,  both  for 

a  long  time  extremely  popular,  ;i    Synopsis  of  Medi- 
cine, and    "  Lexicon  Medicinu  Grseco-Latinum,"  in 
which  great  learning  and  judgment  are  conspicuous. 
Castjos.    See  Acacia  catechu. 
CASTLE-LEOD.    The  name  of  a  place  in  Ross- 
leotland,  where  there  is  a  sulphureous  spring, 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases  and  foul 
ulcers. 

CASTOR.      {Castor:     from    Ka;-<i>p,    the    beaver, 

quasi  yas-wp;  from  yayT/Pi  "1(;  belly:  because  of  the 

.if'  its  belly;  01  .1  castrando,  because  hr  was 

nimselfin  order  to  escape  the  hunters.) 

I .  'I'lic  name  of  a  genus  of  animals. 

English  name  of  the  Castorcum  of  the  phar- 
peculiar  concrete  substance  obtained 
ee  Castor  fiber. 
Castor  huer.    The  systematic  name  of  the  bea- 
ver, an  amphibious  quadruped  Inhabiting  some  pans 
of  Prussia,  ltussia,  Germany,  &c;   but  the  greatest 
number  of  these  animals  is  mel  with  in  Canada.    The 
name  of  castoreum,  or  castor,  Is  given  to  two  hags, 
bjtuatcd  in  the  inguinal  regions  ol  the  beaver,  which 
IOC 


contain  a  very  odorous  substance,  soft,  and  almovJ 
fluid  when  recently  cut  from  the  animal,  but  which 
dries,  and  assumes  a  resinous  consistence  in  proces; 
of  time.  The  best  comes  from  Russia.  It  is  of  a  gray- 
ish yellow,  or  light  brown  colour.  It  consists  of  a  muci- 
lage,  a  bitter  extract,  a  resin,  an  essential  oil,  in  which 
the  peculiar  smell  appears  to  reside,  and  a  flaky  crys- 
talline matter,  much  resembling  the  adipocire  of  hi  i- 
ary  calculi.  Castor  has  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous 
taste  ;  its  smell  is  strong  and  aromatic,  yet  at  the  same 
time  tietid.  It  is  used  medicinally,  as  a  powerful  an- 
tispasmodic in  hysterica  and  hypochondriacal  alice 
tions,  and  in  convulsions,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30 
grains.  It  has  also  been  successfully  administered 
in  epilepsy  and  tetanus.  It  is  occasionally  adulterated 
With  dried  blood,  gum-ammoniacum,  or  galhanum, 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  powder  of  castor,  and  some 
quantity  of  the  fat  of  the  beaver. 

Castor  oil.     See  Hicinus. 

Castor,  Russian.     Sec  Castor  fiber, 

CASTOREUM.     See  Castor  fiber. 

Castori'vjm.     See  Castorcum. 

CASTRATION.     (Castratio,  onis.  f. ;  from  castr 
to  emasculate,  quia  castrando  vis  libidinis  czlingui- 
tur.)     1.  A  cliirurgical  operation,  by  which  a  testicle 
is  removed  from  the  body. 

2.  Botanists  apply  this  term  to  the  removal  of  the 
anthera  of  a  flower,  and  to  a  plant  naturally  wanting 
this  organ. 

CASTRE'NSIS.  (From  rostra,  a  camp.)  Belong- 
ing to  a  camp:  applied  to  those  diseases  with  which 
soldiers,  encamped  in  marshy  places,  are  afflicted. 

CATA'BASIS.  (From  Aus-aSunw,  to  descend) 
An  operation  downwards. 

CATABI  BASIS.  (From  narafiiGalo),  to  eause  to 
descend.)     An  expulsion  of  the  humours  downwards 

CATABLACEU'SIS.  (From  Karafaaxcvo),  to  be 
useless.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  signify  care- 
lessness and  negligence  in  the  attendance  on  and  ad- 
ministration to  the  sick. 

Cataele'ma.  (From  KaTaGaWw,  to  throw  round.) 
The  outermost  fillet,  which  secures  the  rest  of  the 
band;i'. 

CAT  A  BRONCHE'SIS.  (From  <cu7a,  and  0ooyXO9, 
the  throat:  or  KaJaSpo-, rX'sw,  to  swallow.)  The  act 
of  swallowing. 

CATAC.U  MA.  (From  najaicau*,  to  burn.)  A 
burn  or  scald. 

CATACAU'SIS.  (From  Ka'/aKaito,  to  burn.)  1.  The 
act  of  combustion,  or  burning. 

•J.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Dr.  Good's 
Nosology  :  general  combustibility  of  the  body.  It  has 
onlv  (Hie  species,  Catacausis  eiriosa. 

CATACLCLI  MENUS.  (From  xaJaKlivo^ai,  to 
he  down.)     Keeping  the  bed,  from  the  violence  of  a 

CATACECRA'MENUS.  (From  wtfawpawo/u, 
to  reduce  to  small  particles.)  Broken  into  small 
pieces:  applied  to  fractures. 

Catacera'stica.  (From  KaraKtoai •» rijii,  to  mix 
r  )  Medicines  which  obtund  the  acrimony  of 
humours,  by  mixing  with  them  and  reducing  Diem. 

CATACL1DE  SIS.  (From  tttfaxX.o'aw,  to  indulge 
in  delicacies.)  A  gluttonous  indulgence  in  sloth  and 
delicacies,  to  the  generation  of  disss 

CATACHRISMA.     Anointment. 

CATACHRI  STON.  (From  Kalaxpiv,  lo  anoint.) 
An  ointment. 

CATA'CLASIS.  (From  KaJaxKaia,  to  break,  or  dis- 
tort.)    Distorted  eyelids. 

CA'TACLEIS.  (From  Ka}a,  beneath,  and  a-Ajic. 
the  clavicle.)  Cataclcis.  The  subclavicle,  or  first  rib, 
Which  is  placed  immediately  under  the  clavicle. 

CATACLI'NES.  (From  KaJaieXtva,  to  lie  down.) 
One  who.  by  disease,  is  lixed  to  his  bed. 

CATACLISIS.  (Front  «i7o*Aivw,  to  He  down.)  A 
lying  down.    Also  Incurvation. 

CATACLY  S.M  A.     (From  Ka1aK\vZu>,  to  wash.)  A 

clyster. 

CATACLY'SMUS.  (From  KalaK\vlu,  to  wash.) 
1.   in  embrocation. 

2.  A  dashing  of  water  upon  any  part. 
Catacrk'mnos.     (From  a-,j7".  »nd  ">o»/«roc,  a  preci 
pii c.'i    Hippocrates  means,  by  this  word,  a  swoln  and 

inflamed  throat,  from  the  exuberance  of  the  parts. 

CAT ACUI'  SIS.  (From  ra7'jvooi>a,  to  diiveback.) 
A  revulsion  of  humours. 
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Cvtadoule'sis.  (From  Ka]alov\ou>,  to  enslave.) 
The  subduing  of  passions,  as  in  a  phrensy,  or  fe 

CAT.<£GIZE  SIS.  (From  xajatYtfa,  to  repel.)  A 
revulsion  or  rushing  back  of  humours,  or  wind  in  the 
intestines. 

CAT^EONE'SIS.  (From  icajmavtu,  to  irrigate.) 
Irrigation  by  a  plentiful  allusion  of  liquor  on  some 
pari  of  the  body. 

DATA'GMA.  (From  ku 7a,  and  ,iju),  to  break.)  A 
fracture.  Galen  says  a  solution  of  the  bone  is  called 
catagma,  and  clcos  is  a  solution  of  the  continuity  Of 
the  flesh:  that  when  it  happens  to  a  cartilage,  it  has 
no  name,  though  Hippocrates  calls  it  catagma. 

Catagma  tica.  (From  xajaypa,  a  fracture.)  Ca- 
tagmatics.  Remedies  which  promote  the  formation  of 
callus. 

Cataoo'ob.  (From  Kalayopai,  to  abide.)  The  seat 
or  region  of  a  disease  or  part. 

Catagyio'sis.  (From  Ka]ayt>iou>,  to  debilitate.) 
A.n  imbecility  and  enervation  of  the  strength  and 
limbs. 

CATALE'PSIS.  (From  Ka),i\ap6avu,  to  seise,  to 
hold.)  Catoche;  Catochus ;  Congelatio,  Detentio; 
Encatalepsis ;  by  Hippocrates,  .iphoiua  ;  by  Aiiliaenes, 
Anaadia;  by  Ctelius  Auielianus,  Jtpprtkmsio,  Op- 
ircssio ;  Comprchensio;  Cams  cataltpsia  of  Good; 
■flpopl  \zia  catalepUca  of  Cullen.  Catalepsy.  A  sudden 
-oppression  of  motion  and  sensation,  the  body  remani- 
ng in  the  same  posture  that  it  was  in  when  seized. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  he  has  never  seen  the  catalepsy  ex- 
:ept  when  counterfeited;  and  is  of  opinion,  thai  many 
u  tliose  cases  related  by  other  authors,  have  also  been 
•ouulerfeiied.  It  is  said  to  come  on  suddenly,  being 
>nly  preceded  by  some  languor  of  body  and  mind,  and 
•o  return  by  paroxysms.  The  patients  are  said  to  be 
•"or  some  minutes,  sometimes  (though  rarely)  for  some 
.lours,  deprived  of  their  senses,  and  all  power  of 
voluntary  motion ;  but  constantly  retaining  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  first  seized,  whether  lying  or 
sitting;  and  if  the  limbs  be  put  into  any  other  posture 
during  the  lit,  they  will  keep  the  posture  in  which  they 
are  placed.  When  they  recover  from  the  paroxysm, 
they  remember  noihing  of  what  passed  during  the  time 
of  it,  but  are  like  persons  awakened  out  of  a  sleep. 

Catalo'tjca.  (From  Ka]a\oaii>,  to  grind  down.) 
Medicines  to  soften  and  make  smooth  the  rough  edges 
and  crust  of  cicatrices. 

CATA'LYSIS.  (KaroXoiJif :  from  <caraA»w,  to  dis- 
solve or  destroy.)  Iteigniries  a  palsy,  or  such  a  reso- 
lution as  happens  before  !Jie  death  of  the  patient ;  also 
that  dissolution  which  constitutes  death. 

CATAMARA  SMUS.  (From  Kajapapaivai,  to  grow 
thin.)     1.  An  emaciation  of  the  body. 
2.  The  resolution  of  tumours. 

CATAMASSE'SIS.  (From  Kajapaaao^ai,  to  man- 
ducatc.)  The  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  biting  of  the 
tongue;  common  in  epilepsy. 

CATAME'NIA.  {Catamenia,  orum,  neut.  pleur. ; 
from  Ka]a,  according  to,  and  pr\v,  the  month.)  Menses. 
The  monthly  discharge  from  the  uterus  of  females,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  45.  Many  have  questioned 
whether  th*s  discharge  arose  from  a  mere  rupture  of 
vessels,  or  whether  it.  was  owing  to  a  secretory  action 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter. 
The  secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the  arterial  ves- 
sels situated  in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  The  dissec- 
tion of  women,  who  have  died  during  the  time  of  their 
menstruating,  proves  this.  Sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  women,  during  pregnancy,  menstruate  ;  and 
when  this  happens,  the  discharge  takes  place  from  the 
arterial  vessels  of  the  vagina.  During  pregnancy  and 
lactation,  wnen  tne  person  is  in  good  health,  the  cata-  J 
menia,  for  the  most  part,  cease  to  flow.  The  quantity 
a  female  menstruates  at  each  time  is  very  various ;  de- 
pending on  climate,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances. It  is  commonly  in  England  from  five  to  six 
ounces;  it  rarely  exceeds  eight.  Its  duration  is  from 
throe  to  four,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  five  days 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  it  differs 
very  much  from  pure  blood  ;  it  never  coagulates;  but 
is  sometimes  grumons,  and  membranes  I  ike  the  decidua 
are  formed  in  difficult  menstruations:  in  some  women 
it  always  smells  rank  and  peculiar;  in  others  it  is  ino- 
dorous. The  use  of  this  monthly  secretion  is  said  to 
be  to  render  the  uterus  fit  for  the  conception  and  nutri- 
tion of  the  fcttus;  therefore  girls  rarely  conceive  before 
the  catamenia  appear,  and  women  rarely  after  their 
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entire  cessation  ;  but  very  easily  soon  after  menstrua- 
tion. 

Catana'nce.    Sui 

Catani'phthis.  (From  kcflavnlw,  to  wnsh 
Washed,  or  scoured.  1  '><  d  by  Hippocrates  of  a  diar 
rheca  washed  and  cleansed  by  boiled  i 

Cm  ami.i:  >u.  (Fr Ka}av]\aia, to  pourupon.)  A 

lotion  by  infusion  of  water,  or  medicated  fluids. 

(' vivi  i.i:  sk      A  medii  ated  fluid. 

CATAPA'SM  aTairaovu),  to   sprinkle. 

Catapastum;  Conspersio;  Epipaston;  Pasma;  Sytn 
pasma  ;  Aspcrsio;  Upergo.  The  ancient  Greek  phy- 
sicians meant  by  tins,  any  dry  medicine  reduced  I  . 
powder,  in  he  sprinkled  on  the  body.  Their  various 
forms  and  uses  iiikj  be  Men  in  Paul  of  Egina,  lib.  \:i 
cap  \i;i. 

CATAPAU  PIS.  From  Kofammtt,  to  n  si,  or  cease.) 
That  rest  or  cessation  from  pain  which  proceeds  from 
die  resolution  nf  uneasy  tumours. 

c  VTAPE  l.'i'fs.  Prom  Kofla,  against,  and  atXr^i, 
a  shield.)  1.  This  word  means  a  sling,  a  ^lauado,  or 
battery. 

%  It  was  formerly  used  to  signify  the  i 
which  heals  the  wounds  and  bruises  made  by  such  an 

instrument. 

CATA'PHORA.    (From  /cnrncicpuj,  to  maki 
A  preternatural  propensity  to  sleep  ;  a  mild  apoples 

of  Dr. Good's  Carat  LetAargus ;  remfssh  - 

lethargy. 

Cataphka'cta.     (From  )ca7a0pao,cro),  to  fortify.)    A 

bandage  on  the  thorax. 

(' AT  A 1' LA'S. MA.  (Cataplasm*,  matis.  nont. :  from 
Kafa-xkaoau),  to  spread  like  a  plaster.)  A  poultii :c. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  useful : — 

Cataplasm  a  acktos*.  Sorrel  poultice.  The  leavi  9 
are  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar  into  a  pulp.  A  good  appli- 
cation to  scorbutic  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  aeRaTUM.     See  Cataplasma.  fcrmrv ' 

Cataplasma    alumims.       This    application    was 

formerly  used  to  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  was 

kept  up  from  weakness  of  the  vessels;  it  is  now  seldom 

used,  a  solution  of  alum  being  mostly  substituted. 

Cataplasma  com.  Hemlock  poultice.  R.Cor  : 
folioruui  exsiccatonim  3j.  Aqua;  fomanre,  tbij.  Tn 
be  boiled  till  only  a  pint  remains,  when  as  much  lin 
seed-meal  as  necessary  is  to  be  added.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent application  to  many  cancerous  and  scrofulous 
ulcers,  and  other  malignant  ones ;  frequently  producing 
great  diminution  of  the  pain  of  such  diseases,  and  im- 
proving their  appearance.  Justamond  preferred  t  v 
fresh  herb  bruised. 

Cataplasma  clmini.  Take  of  cumin  seeds,  one 
pound  ;  bay-berries,  the  leaves  of  water  germander 
dried,  Virginia  snake-root,  of  each  three  oifnces;  clou  s, 
one  ounce;  with  honey  equal  to  thrice  the  weight  of  tile 
powder  formed:  of  these  make  a  cataplasm.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Theriacn  Londinensis.  This  is  a  warm  and 
stimulating  poultice,  and  was  formerly  much  used  r.s 
an  irritating  antiseptic  application  to  gangrenous 
ulcers,  and  the  like.     It  is  now  seldom  ordered. 

Cataplasma  datjci.  Carrot  poultice.  R.  Radii  .- 
dauci  rccentis,  tbj.  Bruise  it  in  a  mortar  into  a  pulp. 
Some,  perhaps,  with  reason,  recommend  the  carrots  to 
he  first  boiled.  The  carrot  poultice  is  employed  ns 
an  application  to  ulcerated  cancers,  scrofulous  sor.- 
of  an  irritable  kind,  and  various  inveterate  malignant 
ulcers. 

Cataplasma  ferment!.  Yost  cataplasm.  Ta  e 
of  flour  a  pound;  vest  half  a  pint.  Mix  and  expose 
to  a  gentle  heal,  until  the  mixture  begins  to  rise.  This 
is  a  celebrated  application  in  cases  of  slougntng  and 
mortification. 

Cataplasma  fuci.  This  is  prepared  by  bruising  a 
quantity  of  Ihe  marine  plant,  commonly  called 
tans,  which  is  afterward  to  be  applied  by  way  of  a 
pouitke.  Its  chief  use  is  in  cases  of  scrofula,  white 
swellings,  and  glandular  tumours  more  especial:.-. 
When  tiiis  vegetable  cannot  be  obtained  in  its  rece:u 
state,  a  common  poultice  of  sea-water  and  oatmeal 
has  been  subtitnted  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  and  other 
surgeonsof  eminence. 

Catap^sma  lini.  Einseed  poultice.  R  Farina; 
lini,  tbss.  Aqua;  ferventis,  tbjss.  The  powder  is  to  be 
gradually  sprinkled  into  the  water,  while  they  are 
quickly  blended  together  with  a  spoon.  This  is  the 
best  and  most  convenient  of  all  emollient  poultices  for 
common  cases,  and  has,  in  a  great  measure,  super 
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ceded  the  bread  and  milk  one,  so  inucli  in  use  for- 
merly. 

Cataplasmaplumbi  acetatis.  R.Liquoris  plumbi 
wcer..  is  3j  Aqua:  distill.  Il,j.  Mica;  panis,  q.  s. 
uince  Practitioners,  who  place  much  confidence  in 
llic  virtues  of  lead,  often  use  this  poultice  in  cases  of 
inflammation 

CaTaplasma  sinapkos.    See  Oataplasma  linapis. 

Cataplasma  sinapis.  Mustard  cataplasm.  Take 
of  mustard-seed,  linseed,  of  each  powdered  half  a 
pound;  boiling  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Mix  until  ii  acquires  the  consistence  oi  a  cataplasm. 

UATAPLE'XIS.      (From    kutu,  and   zzyricaii),   to 

strike.)    Any  sudden  stupefaction,  or  deprivation  of 

i,  in  any  of  the  members,  or  organs. 

i  sis.     (From  /caraTrm-j,  to  swallow  down.) 

According  to  Aretoeus,  it  signifies  the  instruments  of 

deglutition. 

CaTaPo'tiCM.  (KarairoTiov;  from  Karairivu),  to 
l  wallow  down.)     A  pill. 

CATAPSY'XIS.  (From  uVuvu,  to  refrigerate.)  A 
i  ilduess,  or  chillness,  without  shivering,  either  univer- 
sal, or  of  some  particular  part. 

CATAPTO'SIS.  (From  Kararmru,  to  fall  down.) 
A  falling  down.    1.  Such  as  happens  in  apoplexy. 

:!.  The  falling  down  of  a  limb  from  palsy. 

CATAPU'TIA.  (From  Ka]airv0iO,  to  have  an  ill 
savour;  or  from  the  Italian,  cacapuzza,  which  has  the 
same  meaning ;  so  named  from  its  foetid  smell.) 
Spurge. 

itia  major.     See  Ricinus. 

Cataputia  minor.     See  Euphorbia  Lathyris. 

CA  TARAG'TA.  (From  Karapaoou,  toconlbund  or 
disturb :  because  the  sense  of  vision  is  confounded,  if 
not  destroyed.)  A  cataract;  a  disease  of  the  eye. 
Paropsis  cataracta  of  Good.  The  Cahgo  lenlis  of 
Cullen.  Hippocrates  calls  it  y\avKu>na.  Galen,  vtto- 
vvua.  The  Arabians,  gutta  opaca.  Celsus,  svffusio. 
t  ts  a  species  of  blindness,  arising  almost  always  from 
:mi  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  pre- 
venting the  rays  of  light  passing  to  the  optic  nerve. 
I(  i  ommonly  begins  with  a  dimness  of  sight ;  and  this 
continues  a  considerable  time  before  any 
an  be  observed  in  the  lens.  As  the  disease 
advances,  ttte  opacity  becomes  sensible,  and  the  patient 

nagines  there  are  particles  of  dust,  or  motes,  upou  the 

ye,  or  in  lite  air,  which  are  called  musca}  volitantrs. 

Tins  opacity  gradually  increases  till  the  person  either 

becomes  entirely  blind,  or  can  merely  distinguish  light 

from  darkness.     The  disease  commonly  comes  on 

:  apidly,  though  sometimes  its  progress  is  slow   and 

gradual.    From  a  transparent  state,  it  chances  to  a 

white,  or  light  gray  colour.     In  some  very 

rare  instances,  a  black  cataract  is  found.     The  con- 

also  varies,  being  at  one  time  hard,  at  another 

Sntirely  dissolved.     When  the  opaque  lens  is  cither 

more  indurated  than  in  the  natural  state,  or  retains  a 

degree  of  firmness,  the  case  is  termed  a  firm 

i  r  hard  cataract.    When  the  substance  of  the  lens 

•  terns  to  be  converted  into  a  whitish  or  other  kind  of 

iluid,  lodged  in  the  capsule,  the  case  is  denominated  a 

fluid  cataract.    When  the  substance  is  of  a 

middling  consistence,  neither  hard  nor  Iluid,  but  about 

:  9  consistent   as  a   thick    jelly,  or  curds,  tile   case   is 

i. ained  a  toft  or  caseous  cataract.     When  the  anterior 

or  posterior   layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule  becomes 

opaque,  after  the  lens  itself  has  hern  removed  from  this 

mbrantous  sac,  bya  previous  operation,  the 
is  named  >\  secondary  mem&roSMeits  cataract. 

'"lure  are  many  other  distinctions  made  by   authors. 

Cataract  is  seldom  attended  with  pain;  sometimes, 
however,  every  exposure  to  light  creates  uneasiness, 
owing  probably  to  the  Inflammation  at  the  bottom  of 

The  real   cause  of  cataract   is  not  yet  well 

ni.    Numbers  of  authors  consider  it  as  pro- 

i  wding  fiom  a  preternatural  contraction  of  the  vessels 

rising    from   some  external  violence, 

e  conm ly  from  some  internal  and  occult 

I   itise.      The  cataracta    is   distinguished    from   gutta 

runa,  by  the  pupils  in  the  latter  being  never  affected 

'•'.till  light,  and  from  no  opacity  being  observed  in  the 

IS  distinguished  from  hypopyon,  staph]  Ionia, 

i>i  any  Othl  r  disease  in   the  forepart  of  the  eye,  by  the 

evident  marks  which  these  affections  produce,  as  well 
pain  attending  their  beginning.    Hut  it  is 

■  determine  when  the  opacity  is   in   the  lens, 
or  in  j's  capsule     If  the  retina  (which  is  anexpanslou 
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of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  inside. of  the  eye;  be  not  dis 
eased,  vision  may,  in  most  cases,  be  restored,  by  eithel 
depressing  the  diseased  lens,  which  is  termed  couch- 
in.  i,  or  extracting  it. 

C  A  T  A  R  R II E  U '  M  A .  (From  Kcflapptw,  to  flow 
from.)  A  defluxion  of  humours  from  the  air-pas 
sages. 

CATARRHE'XIS.  (From  tcaj  appvY  win,  to  burst 
out.)  A  violent  and  copious  eruption  or  effusion  . 
joined  with  Koilias,  it  is  a  copious  evacuation  froni 
the  belly,  and  sometimes  alone  it  is  of  the  same  signi- 
fication. Vogel  applies  it  to  a  discharge  of  pure  blood 
from  the  intestines,  such  as  takes  place  in  dysentery 

CATARRHCECUS.  (From  Ka%pptu>,  to  flow  from.; 
A  disease  proceeding  from  a  discharge  of  phlegm. 

C ATA'RRHOPA.  (From  icalappiu,  to  flow  down.) 
Tubercles  tending  downward;  or,  as  Galen  stales, 
those  that  have  their  apex  on  a  depending  part  have 
received  this  appellation. 

CATA'RRHOPOS.  (Karappo-ros  vov<70c.)  A  remis- 
sion of  the  disease,  or  its  decline,  opposed  to  the 
paroxysm. 

CATA  RRHUS.  (From  najapptu,  to  flow  down.) 
Coryza.  A  catarrh.  An  increased  secretion  of  mu- 
cus from  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  fauces,  and 
bronchia,  with  fever,  and  attended  with  sneezing, 
cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and  want  of  appetite.  It  is  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order  Pro- 
Jluvia  of  Cullen.  There  are  two  species  of  catarrh 
viz.  catarrhus  a  frigore,  which  is  very  common,  and 
is  called  a  cold  in  the  head  ;  and  catarrhus  a  contagio, 
the  influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh,  which  sometimes 
seizes  a  whole  city.  Catarrh  is  also  symptomatic  of 
several  other  diseases.  Hence  we  have  the  catarrhus 
rubeolosus ;  tussis  variolosa,  verminosa,  calculosa, 
phthisica,  hysterica, a  dentitione,  gravidarum,  mctalli 
color  urn,  ice. 

Catarrh  is  seldom  fatal,  except  in  scrofulous  lwbits, 
by  laying  the  foundation  of  phthisis;  or  where  it  is 
aggravated  by  improper  treatment,  or  repeated  expo- 
sure to  cold,  into  some  degree  of  peripneumony ;  when 
there  is  hazard  of  the  patient,  particularly  if  advanced 
in  life,  being  suffocated  by  the  copious  effusion  of  vis- 
cid matter  into  the  air-passages.  The  epidemic  is 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  more  severe  than  the 
common  form  of  the  disease.  The  latter  is  usually 
left  to  subside  spontaneously,  which  will  commonly 
happen  in  a  few  days,  by  observing  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen.  If  there  should  be  fixed  pain  of  the  chest, 
With  any  hardness  of  the  pulse,  a  little  blood  may  be- 
taken from  the  arm,  or  topically,  followed  by  a  blister : 
the  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and  diaphoretics  ex- 
hibited, with  demulcents  and  mild  opiates  to  quiet 
the  cough.  When  the  disease  hantrs  about  the  patient 
in  a  chronic  form,  gentle  tonics  and  expectorants  are 
required,  as  myrrh,  squill,  &c.  In  the  epidemic  catarrh 
more  active  evacuations  are  often  required,  the  lunirs 
being  more  seriously  aflected;  but  though  these  should 
be  promptly  employed,  they  must  not  be  carried  loo 
far,  the  disease  being  apt  to  assume  the  lyphoid  cha- 
racter in  its  progress;  and  as  the  chief  danger  appears 
to  be  of  suffocation  happening  from  the  cause  above- 
mentioned,  it  is  especially  important  to  promote  ex- 
pectoration, first  by  antimonials,  afterward  by  squill, 
the  inhalation  of  steam,  fee.  not  neglecting  to  support 
the  strength  of  the  patient  as  the  disease  advances. 

Catarrhus  a  friqore.  The  common  defluxion 
from  the  head  from  cold. 

Catarrhus  a  contagio.    The  influenza. 

Catarrhus  dellinsi  lanus.  Mumps.  See  <> 
noynchf  parotidaa. 

Catarrhus  supfocativus.  The  croup  Bee  Cy 
nanche  trachealis. 

Catarrhus  vesicje.  A  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  Madder. 

Catarrti'smus.  (From  A-a7«p7i?<i>,  to  make  per 
feci.  According  lo  Galen,  it  is  a  translation  of  a  bone 
from  a  preternatural  to  its  natural  situation. 

CATASA  lil'A.  (From  Ka]a  and  oaf>\,  flesh.)  See 
Anasarca, 

CATASBE'STIS.  (From  a-«7j  and  <r&rn>um,  to 
extinguish.)  The  resolution  of  tumours  without  sup- 
puration. 

CATASCHA'SWftrS.  (From  Ka"]a<rxa^,  to  sea 
rity )    Scarification. 

CATASEI'STS,  (From  ««7«,  and  otiu,  tc  shake.j 
A  concussion 
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CATASPA'SMA.  'From  Kajatnwk,*  draw  b:lck" 
wards. j    A  levuteioo  or  retraction  of  humours,  or  parts 

CATASTA  CMOS.  (From  ku7<i,  and  j-agui,  lo  dis- 
til.) The  name  which  the  Greeks,  in  the  lime  of 
Celsus,  bad  for  distillation. 

CATASTA'LTIGUa  (From  KuruarcAAw,  to  re- 
strain, or  contract.)    Styptic,  astringent,  repressing. 

CAT  A' STASIS.  Karaorauij.  The  constitution, 
state,  or  condition  of  any  thing. 

Catatasis-  (From  Kalarcivu),  to  extend.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  means  the  extension  of  a  fractured 
limb,  or  a  discolated  one,  in  order  to  replace  it.  Also 
the  actual  replacing  it  in  a  proper  situation. 

CAT  A  X  IS.  (From  «a7uy<D,  to  break.)  A  frac- 
ture.    Also  a  division  of  pails  by  an  instrument. 

Cat*.    See  Acacia  catechu. 

CATECHO'MENUS.  (From  ko7«x«i  "'  «***»•) 
Resisting  and  making  ineffectual  the  remedies  which 
have  been  applied  or  given. 

CA  TECHU.  (.It  is  said,  that,  in  ihe  Japanese  lan- 
guage, hate  signifies  a  tree,  and  cku,  juice.)  See  Ata- 
xia Catechu. 

CATEIA  DIO.V  (From  Kara,  and  eta,  a  blade  of 
;rass.)  An  instrument  mentioned  by  Areueus,  having 
at  the  end  a  blade  of  grass,  or  made  like  a  blade  of 
grass,  which  was  thrust  into  the  nostrils  to  provoke  a 
Eemorrhage  when  the  head  ached. 

qATELL.Ua  (Dim.  of  cufu/us,  a  whelp.)  1.  A 
voung  whelp. 

•2.  AKo  a  chemical  instrument  called  a  cupel,  which 
rvas  formerly  in  the  shape  of  a  dog's  head. 

CATILERES1S.  (From  aootapoii  to  lake  away.) 
1.  The  subtraction  or  taking  away  any  parlor  thing 
rrom  the  body 

2.  Sometimes  it  means  an  evacuation,  and  Hippo- 
crates uses  it  for  such. 

3.  A  consumption  of  the  body,  as  happens  without 
manifest  evacuation. 

C.vTHfRETicA.  (From  Kadatpoi,  to  take  away.) 
Medicines  which  consume  or  remove  superfluous  flesh. 

CATHA  RMA.  (From  Kadatpu,  to  remove.)  The 
excrements,  or  humours,  purged  otf  from  the  body. 

Catua'rmus.  (From  xadaipa),  to  remove.)  1.  A 
purgation  of  the  excrements,  or  humours. 

2   A  cure  by  incantation,  or  the  royal  touch. 

Catha'rsia.      (From  Kadaipw,  to  purge.)      Medi- 
cines which  have  a  purging  property. 
.  CATHA'RSIS.      (From  KaOatpu,  to  take  away.) 
Purgation  of  the  excrements,  or  humours,  either  me- 
dically or  naturally. 

CATHARTIC.  (Catharticus  ;  from  xadaipu,  to 
purge.)  That  which,  taken  internally,  increases  the 
number  of  alvine  evacuations.  These  medicines  have 
received  many  appellations  :  purgantia  ;  catocataar- 
tica;  catoretica;  catoteretica ;  dejectoria ;  alciduca. 
The  different  articles  referred  lo  this  class  are  divided 
into  five  orders. 

1.  Stimulating  catJiartics,  as  jalap,  aloes,  bitter  ap- 
ple, and  croton  oil,  which  are  well  calculated  to  dis- 
charge accumulations  of  serum,  and  are  mostly  select- 
ed for  indolent  and  phlegmatic  habits,  arid  those  who 
are  hard  to  purge. 

2.  Refrigerating  cathartics,  as  sulphate  of  soda, 
supertartrate  of  potassa,  &c.  These  are  better  adapt- 
ed for  plethoric  habits,  and  those  with  an  inflamma- 
tory diathesis. 

3.  Adstringent  cathartics,  as  rhubarb  and  damask 
roses,  which  are  mostly  given  to  those  whose  bowels 
are  weak  and  irritable,  and  subject  to  diarrhoea. 

4.  Emollient  cathartics,  as  manna,  malva,  castor  oil, 
and  olive  oil,  which  may  be  given  in  preference  to 
other  cathartics,  to  infants  and  the  very  aged. 

5.  J\'/:rcotic  cathartics,  as  tobacco,  hyoscyamus,  and 
digitalis.  This  order  is  never  given  but  to  the  very 
strong  and  indolent,  and  to  maniacal  patients,  as  their 
operation  is  very  powerful. 

Murray,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  considers  the  differ- 
ent cathartics  under  the  two  divisions  of  laxatives  and 
purgatives;  the  former  being  mild  in  their  operation, 
and  merely  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  intestines ; 
the  latter  "being  more  powerful,  and  even  extending 
their  stimulant  operation  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
The  following  he  enumerates  among  the  principal 
laxatives: — manna,  Cassia  fistula,  Tamarindus  indica, 
Ricinus  communis.  Sulphur,  Magnesia.  Under  the 
head  of  purgatives,  lie  names  Cassia  senna,  Rheum 
palmatum,  Convolvulus  jalapa,  Helleborus  niger.  Brvo- 
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niaaiba,  Cucumis  colocynthis,  Moniordica  elai.rium, 
Rhamnus  catharticus,  Aloe  perfoliate,  Convolvulus 
Bcarnmonia,  Gambjgia,  Submurias  hydrargyii,  Sul 
i.has  magnesia,  Sulphas  sodae,  Sulphas  potassai,  Su- 
pertartras  potassre,  Tariras  potassa,  Tartras  potasss 
et  sods,  Phospbas  soda',  Murias  soda;  Tercbiiuhina 
vencia,  Nieotiana  tabacum.  ' 

Cathartic  Glaubers  .sun.     Sec  Soda  sulphas. 

Cathartic  Salt.  See  Sulphas  magnesia,  and  Sul- 
phas soda. 

CATHARTINE.     A  sub-tarn  e  of  a  reddish  colour, 
a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  bitter  nauseoi 
in  water  and  alkohol,  but  insoluble  in  tether  ;  obtained 
h\  Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle  from  the  leaves  of  senna. 

CATHE  DRA.      (From   Ka6t2onat,  to  sit 
anus,  oi  rather,  the  «  hole  of  the  buttocks,  as  being  Die 

part  on  which  we  sit. 

CAiiiEBtTiiA.  i  From itaOatpu,  to  remove.  Cor 
rosives.  Applications  which,  by  corrosion,  remove 
superfluous  flesh. 

CATHETER.  (CatheUr,  tens.  m.  KuOirrp;  from 
KaOtnui,  to  llirtist  into.)  A  long  and  hollow  lube,  that 
is  introduced  by  Burgeons  into  the  urinary  bladder,  to 
remove  the  urine,  when  the  person  is  unable  to  pass 

it.  Catheters  are  either  made  of  silver  or  of  (he  elas- 
tic cum.  That  for  the  male  urethra  is  much  longer 
than  that  for  the  female,  and  so  curved,  if  made  of 
silver,  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  urethra. 

CATHETERI  SMUS.  (From  KaOtrrjp,  a  catheter.) 
The  operation  of  introducing  Hie  catheter. 

CATH1  DRYSIS.  (From  Kaddpvta,  to  place  to 
gelher.)  The  reduction  of  a  fracture,  or  operation  of 
selling  a  broken  bone. 

('a  nun.     A  name  for,  litharge. 

Ca'thooos.  (From  Kara,  and  o<5oj  )  A  descent  of 
humours. 

Catho'lckls.  (From  Kara,  and  oXntui,  to  draw 
over.)  An  oblong  fillet,  made  to  draw  over  and  cover 
the  whole  bandage  of  the  head. 

CATHO'LICON.  (From  Kara,  and  oXikoc,  uni- 
versal.) A  universal  medicine:  formerly  applied  to  a 
medicine,  that  was  supposed  to  purge  all  the  humours. 

["  CATHRAL,  Isaac,  M.  1).,  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  studied  medicine  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  Redman,  the  preceptor  of  Rush  and 
Wistar.  Alter  acquiring  all  the  instruction  in  his  pro- 
fession, which  the  opportunities  of  Philadelphia  offer- 
ed, aided  by  a  diligent  attention  on  his  part,  he  visited 
Europe,  and  attended  the  practice  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals, and  the  lectures  of  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors in  that  city.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
widely  destroying  epidemic  fevers  of  1?'J3,  '!)T,  '98, 
and  '99,  he  remained  in  the  city,  instead  of  seeking 
safety  by  flying,  and  was  a  severe  sufferer  by  the  dis- 
ease of  the  first  of  those  years.  Previously  to  his  ill 
ness,  and  after  his  recovery,  besides  attending  to  prac 
lice,  be  lost  DO  opportunity  of  investigating  every  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  that  pestilential  epidemic, 
which  could  in  any  manner  tend  lo  illustrate  its  patho- 
logy, or  the  peculiarities  it  exhibited.  In  the  year 
1794,  he  published  his  remarks  thereon,  and  the  mode 
of  treatment  he  pursued.  In  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Physlck,  be  dissected  the  bodies  of  some  subjects  of 
the  fever  of  1793,  in  order  to  discover  the  morbid  effects 
produced  by  it  on  the  system,  and  in  particular  refer- 
ence lo  the  nature  of  that  singular  and  generally  fatal 
symptom,  the  dark-coloured  ejection  from  the  stomach, 
in  some  cases  of  the  disease.  The  result  of  their  joint 
labourswas  published  by  them,  with  their  individual 
signatures,  and  tit  alterward  continued  his  dissections 
alone,  with  unabating  zeal,  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  during  the  subsequent  epidemics  and  occa- 
sional appearance  of  the  disease,  which  more  or  less 
occurred  for  several  years,  until  he  obtained  all  the. 
liL'ht  which  he  thought  dissection  and  experiment  could 
throw  upon  its  production  and  nature.  In  the  year 
1800,  he  read  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member,  an  interesting 
paper  on  that  subject.  This  paper  affords  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  patient  and  accurate  manner  in  which  he 
investigated  that  hitherto  inexplicable  and  supposed 
pestilential  appearance,  and  of  his  fearless  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  medical  science.  It  is  inserted  in  the 
5th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  was 
also  published  in  pamphlet  form,  of  32  pages.  A  full 
account  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  4th  volume  of  the 
New- York  Medical  Repository.     He  died  on  the  22d 
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February,  1819,  in  the  oGth  year  of  his  age,  by  a  stroke 
Of  the  apoplexy 

"Dr.  Cathrull  was  educated  in  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  naturally  possessed 
a  grave  turn  of  mind,  and  a  serious  deportment.  Re- 
tired in  his  habits,  lie  was  shy  in  making  acquaint- 
ances, but  firm  in  his  friendships,  and  a  well-bred  gen- 
tleman in  his  manners.  In  the  important  and  endear- 
ing relations  of  a  son,  husband,  and  father,  he  was 
truly  estimable.  As  a  member  of  society,  he  set  an 
example  of  rigid  morality  and  inflexible  integrity,  attri- 
butes which  every  medical  man  ought  to  be  proud  to 
have  annexed  to  his  character,  however  distinguished 
his  literary  acquirements  may  be." — T/tachcr's  J\Ud. 
Biov.     A.l 

CATHY'PNIA.  (From  Kara,  and  tjirvoc,  sleep.)  A 
profound  but  unhealthy  sleep. 

Ca'tias.  (From  KaOinui,  to  place  in.)  An  incision 
knife,  formerly  used  for  opening  an  abscess  in  the 
uterus,  and  for  extracting  a  dead  fcotus. 

Cati'llus.    See  Calellus. 

Ca'tinum  alumen.    A  name  given  to  potassa. 

CA'TINUS.     Karavov.    A  crucible. 

CATKIN.     See  Omentum. 

CATMINT.  (So  called,  because  cats  are  very  fond 
of  it.)    See  Ncpeta. 

CATOCATHA'RTICA.  (From  Karat,  downward, 
and  KaOaipit),  to  purge.)  Medicines  that  operate  by 
stool. 

Cato  cue.  (From  Karex<>>,  to  detain.)  See  Cata- 
Icpsis. 

CATOCHEI  LUM.  (From  icaru),  beneath,  and 
XtiXoj,  the  lip.)     The  lower  lip. 

CA'TOCHUS.  (From  jcartx"h  to  detain.)  A 
spasmodic  disease  in  which  the  body  is  rigidly  held  in 
an  upright  posture. 

Catomi'smus.  (From  aotu,  below,  and  u>poc,  the 
shoulder.)  By  this  word,  P.  ^Egineta  expresses  a  me- 
thod of  reducing  a  luxated  shoulder,  by  raising  the 
patient  over  the  shoulder  of  a  strong  man,  that  by  the 
weight  of  the  body,  the  dislocation  may  be  reduced. 

CATO'PSIS.  (From  KaToirropai,  to  see  clearly.) 
An  acute  and  quick  perception.  The  acuteness  of  the 
lac nl ties  which  accompanies  the  latter  stages  of  con- 
sumption. 

Catophyllum  inophyli.um.  Calaba.  The  Indian 
maslich-tree.  A  native  of  America,  where  the  whole 
plant  is  considered  as  a  resolvent  and  anodyne. 

Cato'pter.  (From  Kara,  and  onro/iai,  to  see;  by 
metaphor,  a  probe.)  An  instrument  called  a  specu- 
lum am. 

Catorchi'tes.  (From  Kara,  and  opx<S,  the  orchis.) 
A  wine  in  which  the  orchis  root  has  been  infused. 

Catore'tica.  (From  koto),  downwards,  and  pew, 
to  flow.)  Caloteretica;  Catoterica.  Medicines  wnich 
purge  by  stool. 

CaTOTERE'tica.     See  Catoretica. 

CATOTICA.  (Catoticus  ;  from  kixtw,  below; 
whence  mnaTtpos,  and  jcaroiruruf ,  inferior,  and  infer- 
/n.'.s.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class  Eccritica,  in 
Good's  Nosology  ;  diseases  affecting  internal  surfaces  ; 
defined,  pravityofthe  fluids,  or  emunctories  that  open 
into  the  internal  surfaces  of  organs.  It  embraces  hy 
drupsis,  emphysema,  paruria,  and  lithia. 

Bins.    A  mineral,  much  valued  as  a  precious 
stone,  brought  from  Ceylon. 

I '  \  1 1  i.o'tica.  (From  (rarouXooj,  to  cicatrize.)  Me- 
dicines that  cicatrize  wounds. 

Catutri'pam.     A  name  of  the  Piper  longum. 

Catelus.     See. Omentum. 

\I,1S.  (From  kuvkiov,  a  cup;  or  from  Saw 
KrtX<{,  tliodaucus.)  1.  The  name  of  a  family,  or  genus 
el'  plants.    Class  Pentamb in  ;  Order,  Monegynia. 

iid  parsley  ;  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its 
flower. 

:t.  The  wile!  I 

1  i.iii  DES.      (From   cam-alis,  and  uioc,  a 
from  ils  likeness  to  the  flower  of  the  caiua- 
li  .,     lake  unto  the  Caucaili.     TlW  patella  is  some- 
times sci  called. 

CAU'DA.      (From  ettdo,  to  lull;    because  it  hangs 
or  tails  down  behind.)     A  tail. 
1.  The  tail  of  animals. 

9  \  name  formerly  given  to  the  os  coccygls,  that 
being  in  tailed  animals  the  beginning  of  the  tail. 

;t  a  fleshy  substance,  protecting  from  the  lips  of  the 
Vagina,  and  resembling  a  tail,  according  to  A.  tuts. 
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4.  Manv  herbs  are  called  cauda,  with  the  affixed 
name  of  some  animal,  the  tail  of  which  the  herb  is 
supposed  to  be  like  ;  as  cauda  equina,  horse-tail ;  cau 
da  muris,  mouse-tail ;  and  in  many  other  instances. 

Cauda  equina.  1.  The  spinal  marrow,  at  its  ter- 
mination about  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  gives  off  a 
large  number  of  nerves,  which,  when  unravelled,  re- 
semble the  horse's  tail ;  hence  the  name.  See  Medulla 
spinalis. 

2.  See  Uippuris  vulgaris. 

Cauda  semims.  The  tail,  or  elongated,  generally 
feathery  appendage  to  a  seed,  formed  of  the  pernianer, 
style.  It  is  simple,  in  Geranium  zonale ;  hairy,  in 
Clematis  and  1'ulsattlla ;  and  geniculate  in  Tormen- 
tilla. 

Cauda'tio.  (From  cauda,  a  tail.)  An  elongation 
of  the  clitoris. 

CAUDATUS.  (From  cauda,  a  tail.)  Tailed  :  ap- 
plied to  seeds  which  have  a  tail-like  appendage ;  as 
those  of  the  Clematis  vitalba,  and  Anemone  sulphurea. 

CAUDEX.  (Caudtx,  ids.  m.)  The  body  of  the 
root  of  a  plant.     See  Radix. 

CAUL.  1.  The  English  name  for  the  omentum 
See  Omentum. 

2.  The  amnion,  which  is  sometimes  torn  by  the 
child's  head,  passing  from  the  uterus,  and  comes  away 
with  it  wholly  separated  from  the  placenta. 

Caule'don.  (From  icauAoc,  a  stalk.)  A  transverse 
fracture,  when  the  bone  is  broken,  like  the  stump  of  a 
tree. 

CAU'LIFLOWER.  A  species  of  brassica,  the 
flower  of  which  is  cut  before  the  fructification  ex 
pands.  The  observations  which  have  been  made 
concernine cabbages  are  applicable  here.  Cauliflower 
is,  however,  a  far  more  delicious  vegetable.  See 
Brassica  capitata. 

CAULINUS.  Caulinc.  Belonging  to  the  stem 
Leaves  and  peduncles  are  so  called,  which  grow  on 
or  come  immediately  from,  the  stem. 

CAU'LIS.  (Caulis,  is.  m.  KauXoj ;  from  kalab,  a 
Chaldean  word.)  The  stalk  or  stem  of  herbaceous 
plants.  The  characters  of  the  stalk  are,  that  it  is 
rarely  ligneous,  and  lives  but  one  or  two  years  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  plant. 

A  plant  is  said  to  be 

Caulescent,  when  furnished  with  a  stem. 

Acauline,  when  without  a  stein ;  as  in  Caulina 
acaulis.  • 

From  its  duration,  the  stem  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Caul  us  hcrbaccus,  which  perishes  every  year;  as 
M.lissa  officinalis. 

2.  Caulis  suffruticosus,  which  perishes  half  way 
down  every  year ;  as  Cheiranthus  incanus. 

:i.  Cuiilis  fruticosus,  shrubby, having  many  stems, 
which  do  not  perish  in  the  winter  ;  as  Melissa  fruti 
cosa. 

4.  Caulis  arbcrcus;  as  the  trunk  of  trees. 
From  the  substance,  it  is  distinguished  into, 

5.  Caulis  fistulosus,  hollow  internally  ;  as  in  Ane 
tlium  graveolens,  and  Allium  fistulosum. 

ti.  Caulis  loculamentosus,  hollow  and  divided  into 
cells  ;  as  in  Angelica,  Archangelica,  and  Phellaftdruiu 
aquaticum. 

7  Omits  innnis,  or  mcdullosus,  empty  or  pithy;  as 
in  Samhiicus  nigra. 

8.  Caulis  solidus,  solid  :  as  in  Mentha  and  Melissa. 
■lis  lig-neus,  woody;  as  Primus  spinosa. 

10.  Caulis  carnosus,  fleshy  ;  as  in  Sodom  arboreum, 
and  Stapelia  hirsuta. 

11.  Caulis  pulnosus,  pulpy;  as  in  Mesembryanthe- 
inuin  crystallinuin. 

12.  Caulis  fibrosus,  separable  imo  long  fibres;  as 
ConOg  nucifera. 

L3.  I'aulis  succosus,  full  of  a  juice;  as  in  the  Eu 
phoi  bias,  and  Chelidoniuni  majus. 

From  the  difference  of  the  surface,  the  caulis  is  said 
to  be 

1  L  Clabrr,  or  lamia,  smooth,  without  any  hairiness, 
or  roughness,  or  inequality  ;  as  Lepedium  latifolium. 

Scsftup,  or  iispcr,  when  it  has  hard  inequalities; 
as  in  Galium  aperine,  and  Lithoepermum  arvensa, 

16.  Hiilirrosus,  corky ,  as  Passitlora  suberosa,  and 
duercua  suber. 

17.  Rimoetu,  cracky:  as  in  Ulmus  campestrls. 

18.  1'iibnr.ulatiis,  with  rough  nobs;  as  in  Cissus  In 
beiciilata. 

IB.   'J'unicatus,  the  cuticle  peeling  off  spontaneous.^ 
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in  large  portions;  as  in  Betula  alba,  and  some  of  the 
Spine  as. 

20.  Striates,  having  superficial  longitudinal  lines; 
as  in  Clu'rophyllum  sylvestre,  Aster  sibiricus,  and 
Daphne  mezereon. 

31.  Sulcatus,  furrowed,  fluted,  when  longitudinally 
indented  with  long  and  deep  hollows;  as  in  Celosia 
coccynea,  Selinum  cai vifolia,  Pimpinella  sanguisarba, 
Doronicum  pardalianches. 

•22.  Pcrfoftatus,  perfoliate;  as  in  Bupleurum  perfo- 
liatuu: 

The  figure  affords  the  following  dis  iuctions: 

23.  CauUs  teres,  or  ctjliudricus,  round,  without  an- 
gles; as  Smapis  arvensis. 

•24.  Scutitercs,  half-rounded,  flat  on  one  side ;  as  Hy- 
acinihus  oriental's,  Allium  descendens. 

25.  Vaults  compressus,  which  implies  that  two  sides 
of  the  stem  are  flat,  and  approach  each  other;  as  in 
Foa  compressa,  Lathyrus  latifohus,  Pancratium  decli- 
uatum. 

28.  Vaults  anccps,  two-edged;  as  Iris  graminea,  Hy- 
pericum androsemum. 

27.  Vaults  augulatus,  presenting  several  acute  an- 
gles in  its  circumference. 

a.  Triangulatus,  three-cornered ;  as  in  Cactus  tri- 
angularis. 

b.  Quadrangulatus,  four-cornered  ;  as  Cactus  tera- 
gonus. 

c.  Quinqueangulatus ;  as  in  Cactus  pentagonus. 

d.  Sexaiigulatus,  six-cornered ;  as  Cactus  hexa- 
gouus. 

c.  JIultangulatus,  many  cornered;  as  Cactus  cereus. 

28.  Vaults  ultttisiingulatus,  obtuse-angled ;  as  in 
Scrophularia  nodosa. 

29.  Vaults  acutaugulatus,  acute-angled  ;  as  in  Scro- 
phularia aquatics. 

30.  Vaults  triqttctrus,  three-sided,  when  there  are 
three  flat  sides,  forming  acute  angles;  as  Hedysarum 
triquetrum,  Viola  mirabilis,  Carex  acuta. 

31.  Vaults  trtraqucltits,  four-sided;  as  in  Hype- 
ricum quadrangulare,  Monarda  fistulosa,  Mentha  offi- 
cinalis. 

32.  Vaults  membranaccus,  leaf-like ;  as  in  Cactus 
phyllamhus. 

33.  Vaults  alatus,  when  the  edges  or  angles  expand 
into  leaf-like  borders;  as  in  Onopordium  acarithium, 
and  Lathyrus  latifolius. 

34  Vaulus  articulates,  jointed;  as  Cactus  flagelli- 
formis,  and  Lathyrus  sylvestris. 

35.  Vaults  nodosus,  knotty,  divided  at  intervals  by- 
swellings;  as  in  Scandix  nodosa,  Geranium  nodosum. 

36.  Vaults  cnodus,  without  knot. 
From  the  directions,  a  stem  is  called 

37.  Rectus,  erect,  when  it  ascends  almost  perpendi- 
cularly ;  as  the  firs,  Chenopodium  scoparium,  &c. 

33.  Strictus,  straight,  perfectly  perpendicular;  as 
Alcea  Rosea. 

39.  Gbliquus,  oblique;  as  the  Solidago  Mcxicana. 

40.  .Isccndcns,  ascending,  when  its  lower  portion 
forms  a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  towards  the 
earth,  or  rests  upon  it,  and  the  summit  rises;  as  exem- 
plified in  many  grasses,  Trifolium  pratense,  Hedysa- 
rum onobrychis. 

41.  Descendens,  or  Declinaius,  the  reverse  of  the 
former,  forming  anarch,  towards  the  ground;  as  in 
Pancratium  declinatum,  Ficus  carica. 

42.  Nutans,  or  cernuus,  nodding,  when  bent  towards 
the  summit;  as  Polygonatum  multiflora. 

43.  Procumbens,  or  Prostatus,  lying  on  the  earth; 
as  Veronica  officinalis. 

44.  Decumbens,  rising  a  little,  and  returning  to  the 
earth ;  as  Thymus  serphyllurn. 

45.  Repens,  creeping  and  sending  radicles  into  the 
ground ;  as  Trilblium  repens,  Gnaphalium  repens. 

46.  Flexuosis,  zigzag;  as  in  Celestrus  buxifolius, 
and  solidago  flexicaulis. 

47.  Radicans,  sending  fibres  which  take  root  in  the 
earth;  as  Ficus  Indica. 

43.  Sarmentosus,  trailing,  or  sending  off*  a  runner, 
which  fixes  on  neighbouring  bodies ;  as  the  Hedera 
helix. 

49  Stoloniferus,  sending  ofl"  radicating  stolos;  as 
Agrostis  stolonifera,  and  Fragjria  vesca. 

50.  Scandcns,  climbing,  furnished  with  tendrils;  as 
Solatium  dulcamara,  Cobcea  scandens. 

51.  Volubdis,  twining,  winding  itself  spirally  round 
other  plant  or  body. 
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a.  Dextrorsum,  when  from  right  to  left;  as  Phase©- 
lus  muliittorus,  and  Convolvulus. 

b.  Sinistrersum,  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  follow- 
ing the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun;  as  the  Lonicera 
pencleminurn,  and  Humulua  Iupulus. 

52.  Laxusi  bent  by  the  lightest  wind;  as  Secalc 
Bereale,  and  Juncus  bufonius. 

53.  Rtgidus,  breaking  wien  lightly  bent;  as  Boer 
haavia  scandens. 

When  i  loth,  ,1  with  any  kind  of  appendage,  the  stem 
is  designated  by  a  term  expressive  of  this;  thus, 

54.  Caulis  foliosus,  when  leafy;  as  Melissa  offici 
nalis. 

.">.">.  Caulus  aphyllus,  when  Without  leaves;  as  As 
phodelus  Qstulosus. 

•>*>.  Vaulus  squamosus,  scaly;  as  the  Orobranche 
major. 

57.  Caulis  stipulates,  when  furnished  with  stipula?; 
as  Cystus  heliantbemum,  and  Geranium  terebinthina 
ceum. 

58.  Caulis  imbricatus,  tiled  or  covered  with  little 
reaves  or  scales;  as  Crassula  imbricata,  Aloe  viscosa. 

50.  Vaulus  vaginates,  sheathed,  embraced  by  the 
base  nt  a  leaf  as  by  a  sheath;  asCanna  indica,  Arundo 
donoz. 

CO.  Vaults  bulbifcrus,  bulb-bearin;',  when  studded 
with  bulbs  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves;  as  Lilium  bul 
biferum. 

61.  Caulis  nudus,  naked,withoutleaf,  scale,  or  other 
covering  ;  as  Cuscuta  europea. 

From  its  mode  of  branching,  into 

62.  Caulis  simplex,  having  few  branches;  as  Cam 
panula  perfoliata,  Verbascum  thapsus. 

03.  Caulis  simplicissimus,  without  branches;  as 
Orobanche  americana  and  major,  Campanula  barbata. 

04.  Caulis  prolifer,  giving  ofl"  branches  only  from 
the  lops  of  the  former  ;  as  the  Dracena  draco. 

65.  Vaulis  dichotomus,  forked,  always  divided  into 
pairs;  as  in  Horanthus  europreus  and  Valeriana  lo- 
custa. 

66.  Caulis  ramosus,  branched  ;  as  Rosmarinus  offi- 
cinalis. 

67.  Caulis  ramossissimus,  having  many  branches  ; 
as  Chenopodium  scoparia,  Ulmus,  Grossuiaria,  &c. 

68.  Caulis  paniculatus,  paniculate ;  as  in  Crambe 
tataria. 

From  the  pubescence  and  armature,  or  defences,  into 

69.  Caulis  spinosus,  when  furnished  with  sharp 
spines;  as  Prunus  spinosa,  and  Mespilus  oxyacantha 

70.  Caulis  aculeatus,  prickly,  when  covered  with 
sharp-pointed  bodies ;  as  Rosa  centifolia  and  elegan- 
terea. 

71.  Caulis  cetaceus,  bristly,  when  the  armature  con- 
sists of  brushes  of  minute  bristles;  as  Cactus  flagelli 
form  is. 

'2.  Caulis  ramentaceus,  ramentaceous;  as  in  Erica 
ramentacea. 

73.  Caulis  pilosus,  hairy,  the  pubescence  consisting 
of  long  hairs;  as  Hieraceum  pilocella,  Salvia  pra 
tensis. 

74.  Caulis  muricatus,  or  hispidus,  when  the  hairs 
are  stiff" or  bristly  ;  as  Borago  officinalis,  and  Echium 
vuluare. 

75.  Caulis  tomentosus,  downy,  soft  to  the  touch, 
like  down;  as  Verbascum  thapsus,  and  Geranium  ro- 
tundifoliuin. 

76.  Caulis  villosus,  shaggy ;  as  Stachys  germanica, 
and  Veronica  villosa. 

77.  Caulis  lanatus,  woolly,  when  the  hairs  are  long 
and  matted  ;  as  in  Stachys  lanata,  and  Ballota  lannta. 

7J.  Caulis  scricus,  silky,  when  the  hairs  are  shining 
and  silky. 

Instead  of  pubescence,  the  covering  is  in  some  in- 
stances either  a  dry  powdery,  or  a  moist,  excretion ; 
and  hence,  the  stem  is  denominated  either 

79.  Incanus,  or  pruinosus,  when  covered  with  a  fine 
white  dust;  as  the  Artiplex  portulacoidis. 

80.  Farinosus,  mealy  ;  as  the  Primula  farinosa. 

81.  Glaucus,  of  a  sea-green  colour ;  as  Ricinus  offi 
cinalis. 

82.  Viscidus,  viscid,  covered  with  a  resinous  ejtuda- 
tion;  as  Siline  viscosa. 

83.  Ciluthtosus,  glutinous,  when  the  exudation  is 
adhesive  and  soluble  in  water;  as  in  Primula  glu 
tinosa.  ... 

The  primarv  division  of  a  stein  is  into  lateral  stevr 
or  branches.    These  are  variously  denominated 
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From  their  situation,  into 

84.  Opposite,  when  one  branch  stands  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ot'  the  stem  to  another,  and  tlieir  bases  are 
nearly  on  the  same  [Wane;  as  in  Mentha  arvensis. 

8j.  Alternate,  one  opposite  to  another,  alternately; 
as  Altha  a  officinalis. 

8U.  Verticillated,  vvlien  more  than  two  proceed 
from  a  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  awheel;  as  Pinus 
abies.  »■ 

87.  Scattered,  when  given  off  from  the  stem  in  any 
indeterminate  manner. 

From  their  direction,  the  branches,  or  rami,  are 
termed, 

88.  Patentes,  spreading,  when  the  angle  formed  by 
the  branch  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  obtuse  ■. 
as  in  Galium  mollugo,  and  Cestus  italicus. 

8'J.  I'atcuttssimi,  proceeding  at  aright  angle  from 
the  stem,  or  horizontally;  as  Amniania  rauiosior,  and 
Asparagus  officinalis. 

90.  lirachiati,  brachiate,  spread  in  four  directions, 
crossing  each  other  alternately  in  pairs;  as  Syringa 
vulgaris,  and  Panisleria  brachiata. 

OL  Uefiexi,  bending  downward  from  the  stem,  in  an 
arched  or  curved  direction  ;  as  Finns  larix. 

i*~-  Hijlexi,  hanging  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
stem  ;  as  Salix  bahylonica. 

93.  kctrojlexi,  turned  backward;  as  in  Solatium 
dulcamara. 

94.  Jntiojlcii,  bent  inward,  when  the  tops  bend  to- 
wards the  stem  ;  as  Populus  dilatata. 

1)5.  Fasliriati,  when  the  tops  of  the  branches,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  stem  they  spring,  rise  nearly  to 
the  same  height;  as  Chrysanthemum  coryntbosum, 
and  Diaathus  barbatus. 

96.  Vigati,  weak  and  long;  as  Salix  viminalis. 

97.  Apprcssi,  approximated,  when  nearly  parallel 
and  close  to  tliu  stem  ;  as  Genista  tinctoria. 

98.  b'ulcrate,  supported,  when  they  project  nearly 
horizontally,  and  give  out  root-like  shoots  from  the 
under  side,  which,  extending  until  they  reach  the 
ground,  take  root,  and  serve  as  props  to  the  branches; 
as  in  the  banyan-tree,  or  Ficus  religiosus. 

Caulis  Florida.     Cauliflower. 

Caulo'dks.  (From  KavXoc,  a  stem.)  The  white  or 
preen  cabbage. 

Caulo'tom.  (From  kouAoj,  a  stem ;  because  it 
grows  upon  a  stalk.)    A  name  given  to  the  beet. 

CAU  MA.  (Kavpa,  heat ;  from  kuiu),  to  burn.)  The 
heat  of  the  body  in  a  fever. 

2.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  fever. 

3.  The  name  given  by  Good  and  Young,  to  an  in- 
flammatory fever. 

Caunca.    A  name  of  the  areca. 

CAU'SIS.  (From  xaioj,  to  burn.)  A  burn;  or 
rather,  the  act  of  combustion,  or  burning. 

CAUSO'DES.  (From  Maud,  to  burn.)  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Celsus  to  a  burning  fever. 

CAUSOMA.  (From  Kami,  to  burn.)  An  ardent  or 
burning  heat  and  inflammation.  A  term  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates. 

CAUSTIC.     Sec  Causticum. 

(  austic  alkali.  The  pure  alkalies  are  so  called. 
See  Alkali. 

Caustic  barley.    See  Cevadilla. 

Canal tc  lunar.     See  Argenti  mtras. 

itile  alkali.     See  .hninonia. 
CAU'STICUM.     (From  natta,  to  burn;  because  it 
always  produces  a  burning  Sensation.)     A  caustic.     A 
■ubittnce  which  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  combine 
wilh  organized  substances,  as  to  destroy  their  texture. 
Parotic. 
Causticum  ambricaicum.    The  cevadilla.   See  Ve- 
ratriun  sabadilla. 

Causticum  antimonialb.    Muriate  of  antimony. 
Causticum  ambmcalb.    BesArsmieal  eauatic, 
Causticum  commubb  ronmra.    See  Potama  cum 
coles. 

Cai  si  hi  H  LUNAR!.     See  Argi  nti  nitras. 
CAU'SUS.    (From  kiiiu),  to  born.)    A  highly  indent 

fever.  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  fiery  neat,  insa- 
tiable thirst,  ;i  i onuii  and  black  tongue,  complexion 
yellow  Ish,  and  the  saliva  bilious,  are  iis  pecular  cha- 
racteristics. Others  ate'aaw  particular  in  describing 
it;  but,  whether  anctents  or  modem*,  from  what  they 
relate, this  fever  is  no  other  than  a  continued  ardent 

{ever  In  a  bilious  consiituiion.    In  II  the  beatof  the 
ody  is  intense;  tho  breath  ia  particularly  fiery  j  the 
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extremities  are  cold;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small 
the  heat  is  more  violent  internally  than  externally 
and  the  whole  soon  ends  in  recovery  or  death. 

CAUTERY.  (Cauterium,  from  Kaiu>,  to  burn.) 
Cauteries  were  divided,  by  tiic  ancients,  into  actual 
and  potential ;  but  the  term  is  now  given  only  to  the 
red-hot  iron,  or  actual  cautery.  This  was  formerly  the 
only  means  of  preventing  hoemorrhages  from  divided 
arteries,  till  the  invention  of  the  ligature.  It  was  also 
used  in  diseases,  wilh  the  same  view'  asAve  employ  a 
blister.  Potential  cautery  was  the  name  by  which 
kali  purum,  or  potassa,  was  distinguished  in  former 
dispensatories.  Surgeons  of  the  present  day  under- 
stand, by  this  term,  any  caustic  application. 

CA'\  A.     See  Cavus. 

CAVE'RNA.  (From  cavus,  hollow.)  A  cavern 
The  pudendum  muliebre. 

CAVIARE.  Caviar  mm.  A  food  made  of  the  hard 
roes  of  sturgeon,  formed  into  a  soft  mass,  or  into  cakes, 
and  much  esteemed  by  the  Russians. 

Cavi'cui.a.     (Diminutive  of  cavilla.)    See  Cavilla. 

Cavilla.  (From  cavus.)  The  ankle,  or  hollow 
of  the  foot- 

CA'VITY.  (Cavitas,  from  cavus,  hollow.)  1.  Any 
cavity,  or  hollownesa 

2.  The  auricle  of  the  heart  was  formerly  called 
cavitas  innominata,  the  hollow  without  a  name. 

CAVUS.  Hollow.  1.  The  name  of  a  vein,  vena  cava. 
See  Feins. 

2.  Applied  to  the  roots  of  plants;  as  that  of  the 
Fumaria  cava. 

Cawk.  A  term  by  which  the  miners  distinguish  the 
opaque  specimens  of  sulphate  of  barytcs. 

Cayenne  pepper.     See  Capsicum. 

Cazabi.     See  Jalropha. 

CEANO  THUS.  (From  KtavwSos,  quia  kul  avttScVj 
because  it  pricks  at  the  extreme  part.)  A  genus  oi 
plants  in  the  Liunxau  system.  Class,  Pcnlandria, 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Ceanothus  americanvs.  Celastrus ;  Cclastus 
Some  noted  Indians  depend  more  on  this  plant,  than 
on  the  lobelia,  for  the  cure  of  syphilis,  and  use  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  lobelia. 

Cea'sma.  (From  Ktia,  to  split,  or  divide.)  Ccasmus 
A  fissure,  or  fragment. 

Ce'ber.  (Arabian.)  The  Lignum  aloes.  AlsotJi? 
capparis. 

Ckripi'ra.  (Indian.)  A  tree  which  grows  in  Bra- 
zil, decoctions  of  the  bark  of  which  are  used  in  baths 
and  fomentations,  to  relieve  pains  in  the  limbs,  and 
cutaneous  diseases. 

CEDAR.     See  Pinus  ccdrus 

Ce'dma.  (From  xcSaia,  to  disperse.)  A  defluxion, 
or  rheumatic  affection,  of  the  parts  about  the  hips. 

Ce'dri.m.m  ligsi m.     See  Pinus  cedrus. 

Cedri'tes.  (From  xdpoc,  the  cedar-tree.)  Wine 
in  which  the  resin  winch  distils  from  the  cedar-tree 
has  been  steeped. 

CE'DRIUlt.     1.  Cedar,  or  ctdar-tree 

-.  Common  tar,  in  old  writings. 

Cedrome'la.    The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree. 

Cedrone'lla.    Turkey  baum. 

Cedro'stis.  (From  «<5poc,  the  cedar-tree.)  A 
name  of  the  white  bryony,  which  smells  like  the  cedar. 
See  Bryonia  alba. 

CE'DRUS.  tl'iom  Kedron,  a  valley  where  this 
tree 'grows  abundantly.)     See  Pinus  ccdrus. 

Cbdrus  Americana.    The  arbor  vita:. 

Cedrui  baccifera.    The  savine. 

Cbi'ria.  (From  kuou),  to  abrade.)  The  tape 
worm;  so  called  from  its  excoriating  and  abrading 
the  intestines. 

CE  LAND1NE.     See  Chclidoniuvi  majus. 

Cei.a'stri  s.  (From  iceXa,  a  dart,  which  it  repre- 
sents.    See  (\anotliu.i  amcricanus. 

CELASTUS.     See  Ceanothus  amcricanus. 

CE'LE,  (From  atjAi;.)  A  tumour  caused  by  the 
protrusion  of  any  sort  part.     Hence  the  compound 

terms  hydrocele,  bubonocele,  &C. 

<i:  l.l'.KV.  The  F.nglish  name  for  a  variety  of  the 
apiuni  graveolens. 

CELESTLNE.  So  called  from  its  occasional  deli 
cate  blue  colour.  A  native  sulphate  of  strumites.  See 
Heavy  spar. 

Ca  us.  (From  mm,  to  burn.)  A  spot  or  blemish 
upon  the  skin,  particularly  that  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  burn. 
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Or  lia  tircica.     See  Sella  turcica. 

OE'ULiULA.  (Diminutive  of  cc/fa,  a  cell.)  A  little 
celt,  or  cavity. 

Crlhh,*  mastoids.     See  Temporal  hours. 

CE'l.LULAR.     Cellularis.    Having  little  cells. 

Cellclar  membrane.  Mtmbrana  crllalusa  :  Tela 
cellulosa  ;  Panniculus  adiposus  ;  ATunbrana  adipose, 
pingnedinosm  et  reticularis.  Cellular  tissue.  The 
cellular  tissue  of  the  body,  composed  of  lamiino  and 
fibres  variously  joined  together,  which  is  the  connecting 
medium  of  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  by  means 
of  the  communication  of  the  cells  of  tbis  membrane, 
Jiat  the  butchers  blow  up  their  veal.  The  cellular 
membrane  is,  by  some  anatomists,  distinguished  into 
the  reticular  and  adipose  membrane.  The  former  is 
evidently  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  body,  except 
die  substance  of  the  brain.  It  makes  a  bed  for  the 
other  solids  of  the  body,  covers  tllem  all,  and  unites 
them  one  to  another.  The  adipose  memb  aire  consists 
Of  the  reticular  substance,  and  a  particular  apparatus 
for  the  secretion  or"  oil.  and  is  mostly  (bund  imme- 
diately under  the  skin  of  many  parts,  and  about  the 
kidneys. 

U  iTO'MIA.    (From  Kn\n,  hernia,  and  tcuvw,  to 
cut.)     The  operation  for  hernia. 

Ce'lsa.  A  term  of  Paracelsus,  tn  signify  what  is 
Called  the  live  blood  in  any  particular  par' 

CE'LSUS,  Aurklius  Cornelius.  It  is  commonly 
supposed,  that  this  esteemed  ancient  author  was  a 
Roman  of  the  Cornelian  family,  born  towards  I 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  -till  living  in  the  time  of 
Calistula.  But  these  points  are  not  established  upon 
certain  testimony,  and  it  is  even  disputed  whether  he 
practised  medicine;  though  his  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  his  accurate 
descriptions  of  diseases,  and  his  judicious  rules  of 
treatment,  appear  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  on  that 
head.  At  any  rate,  his  eight  b  ioks,  "  De  Medicina," 
have  gained  him  deserved  celebrity  in  modern  times, 
containing  a  large  fund  of  valuable  information;  de- 
tailed in  remarkably  elegant  and  concise  language. 
In  surgery  particularly  he  has  been  greatly  admired, 
for  the  methods  of  practice  laid  down,  and  for  de- 
scribing several  operations  as  they  are  still  performed. 
There  have  b  en  numerous  editions  of  Lis  work,  and 
translations  of  it  into  the  several  modern  languages. 

CEMEXT.  Chemists  call  by  this  name  whatever 
they  employ  to  unite  or  cement  things  together;  as 
lutes,  glin-s.  Holders  of  every  kind. 

CEMENTATION.  A  chemical  process,  which 
consists  in  surrounding  a  body  in  the  solid  state  with 
the  powder  of  some  other  bodies,  and  exposing  the 
whole  for  a  lime  in  a  closed  vessel,  to  a  degree  of 
heat  not  sufficient  to  fuse  the  contents.  Thus  iron  is 
converted  into  steel  by  cementation  with  charcoal; 
green  bottle  glass  is  converted  into  porcelain  by  ce- 
mentation with  sand,  See. 

Ceme'nterium.     A  crucible. 

Ce'nchramis.  (From /ctr/x00?' In'"ct)  A  grain  or 
seed  of  the  fig. 

Ce  nchrius.  A  species  of  herpes  that  resa»nblc» 
<£yvooc,  or  millet. 

CENEANGEI'A.  (From  Ktvoq,  empty,  and  ayyoe, 
a  vessel.)  A  deficiency  of  blood,  or  other  fluids  in  the 
vessels;  so  that  they  have  not  their  proper  quantity. 

Ceni'gdak.  Ccniplam ;  Cenigolam ;  Ccnipolam. 
An  instrument  anciently  used  for  opening  the  head  in 
epilepsies. 

Ceniote 'micm.  A  purging  remedy,  formerly  of  use 
in  the  venereal  disease,  supposed  to  lie  mercurial. 

GENO'SIS.  (From  xcvoq,  empty.)  Evacuation. 
It  imports  a  general  evacuation.  Catharsis  was  ap- 
plied to  the  evacuation  of  a  particular  humour,  which 
offends  with  respect  to  quality. 

CEXOTICA.  (Ccnctieus  ;  from  icevwfts,  inacuatie,' 
ezinamtio,  emptiness.)  The  name  of  an  order  in  the 
class  Genctica  of  Good's  Nosology:  diseases  affecting 
the  fluids,  and  embracing  paramenia,  leucorrhau,  | 
blenorrhma.  sprrmorrhuza,  and  galicti a. 

GENTAU'REA  (So  called  from  Ckirott,  the  ren- ! 
taur.  who  is  said  to  have  employed  one  of  its 
to  cure  himself  of  a  wound  accidentally  received,  by 
letting  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  fall  upon  hi's 
foot.)  The  name  cf  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna  an 
system,  of  the  Order,  Polygamia  fraxtanea;  Class, 
Syttpentn* 

Cesjtacrkabehen.    The  systematic  name  of  the 


officinal   '  Jaeea  orienlalu  patula     he- 

phoiiticoidt.i  lut<a.     The  true  white  behen  of  the  an- 
ile root  possesses  astringent  virtues. 
Centaurea  bbnedicta.    The  systematic  name  of 

the  blessed  or  holy  thistle.  Cardans  benedietus ; 
Cnicus  syloestris ;  Centaurea  benedicta — ealycibus 
dapluato  spinosis  lanatis  involucratis,  fnliis  semt- 
dteurrmtibvs  aenticnlato-spinosis  of  l.inmeus.  This 
lint,  II  native  of  Spain,  and  sonic  of  the 
Archipelago  islands,  obtained  the  name  of  Benrdictus, 
from  us  being  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues.  In  loss  of  appetite,  where  the 
stomach  was  injured  by  irregularities,  its  good  effect! 
i  frequently  experienced.  Ii  is  a  powerful 
biuer  tonic  and  adstringent.  Bergius  considers  il  as 
antacid,  corruh  irant,  stomachic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  and 
eccoprutic.  Chamomile  flowers  are  now  generally 
substituted  for  the  <  'arduus  bt  nedictus;  and  are  thought 
ai  least  equal  value. 

CENTAI  RBA  CAt.CITRA.PA.  Tire  systematic  name  of 
the  common  star  -thistle.  Star-knupword 
trapa;  ('.minus  stellatus;  Jaeea  ramosissima,  stel- 
lata,  rupina.  The  plant  thus  called  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, is  the  Centaurea — cali/ci/ius  STlbduplicatO-spino- 
i'ius  ;  fnliis pinnatifidis,  linearibus  dentatis  ; 
r.nule  piloso,  of  Liuui-us,  every  part  of  which  is  bitter. 
The  juice,  or  extract,  or  Infusion,  is  said  to  cure 
intermit  tents  ;  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  seeds, 
have  been  recommended   in  nephritic  disorders,  and  in 

suppression  of  mine,  it  scarcely  differs,  in  iis  effects, 
from  other  bitters,  and  is  now  little  used. 

Centaurea  centaurium.  Rhaponticum  vulgare: 
CeKtaurium  magnum;  Centaurium  ma  jus.  Greater 
centaury.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  formerly  used  as 
an  aperient  and  corroborant  in  alvine  fluxes.  It  is 
now  totally  discarded  from  the  Materia  Medica  of  this 
country. 

Centaurea  cvands.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
blue-bottle,  or  corn-flower  plant.  Cijnni.  Cyanus. 
The  ti  iwers  of  this  plant,  Cealaurca — ealycibus  serra- 
tis  :  foliis  linear/bus,  integerrimis,  infimis  dentatis,  of 
Linnaeus,  were  formerly  in  frequent  use;  but  their  an- 
tiphlogistic, antispasmodic,  cordial,  aperient,  diuretic, 
and  other  properties,  are  now,  with  great  propriety, 
forgotten. 

Centaurea  soi.stitial.is.  Calcitrapa  officinalis; 
Cardans  stellatus  luteus;  Carduus  solstitialis ;  Ja- 
cea  sir  Hat  i  :  Jaei  tt  Intra  enpite  spinoso  mivori ;  J.cu- 
can-Vie  octerum.  St.  I'aruaby's  thistle.  It  is  com- 
mended a-  an  antictcric,  anticachectic,  and  lithontrin- 
tic,  but  is,  in  reality,  only  a  weak  tonic. 

Ckntaorioi'des.    The  gratiola. 

CENTAU  KU'M.  (From  «i<7ut>ooc,  a  centaur:  so 
called,  because  ii  was  feigned  that  Chiron  cured  Iler- 
CUles's  foot,  which  he  had  wounded  with  a  poisonous 
arrow,  with  it.)    Centaury.    See  Ckironia  centaurium, 

Centaurium     MAGNUM.      See    Centaurea    Centau- 

CeNTAURICM  MAJUS.     See  Centaurea  Centaurium. 

CestauRhtm  mints.     See  Chironia  centaurium. 

CENTAU'RY.     See  Ckironia. 

Centimihi'bia.  (From  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
morbus,  a  disease.)  The  LySimacltia  nummularia, 
or  moneywort,  was  so  named,  from  its  supposed  effi- 
cacy in  i he  cure  of  a  multitude  of  disorders. 

Cks-i  iso  ni  ,.     See  Centum  nodia. 

CENTI  PES.  'From  centum,  a  hundred,  and  pes, 
The  uoodlouse,  so  named  from  the  multi- 
tude Of  l! 

Centra'tio.     (From  centrum,  a  centre.)    The  con- 

l   and  affinity  of  certain  substances  to  each 

other.     Paracelsus  expresses  by  it  the  degenerating  of 

a  saline   principle,   and   contracting   a  corrosive  and 

ting  quality.     Hence  Centrum  salis  is  said  to 

inciple  and  cause  of  ulcers. 

Ce'ntrium.     (From   KivTtoJ,  to  prick.)    A  plaster 

recommended  hv  Galen  against  stitches  and  pains  in 

IN  side. 

CE  (fTRUM.  (From  itevTCu),  to  point  or  prick.)  1. 
Tim  middle  point  of  a  circle. 

;.  In  chemistry,  it  is  the  residence  or  foundation  of 

t,  it  is  the  point  in  which  its  virtue 

I  In  anatomy,  the  middle  point  of  some  parts  is  so 
nam'd,  as  centrum  ntrveum,  the  middle  or  tendinous 
pa.-     f  the  diaphragm 
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Centrum  nerveum.  The  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 
See  Diaphragm. 

Centrum  ovale.  VV  lien  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  brain  are  removed  on  a  line  with  a  level  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  internal  medullary  part  presents 
a  somewhat  oval  centre,  which  is  called  antrum  ovale. 
Vieussenius  supposed  all  the  medullary  fibres  met  at 
this  place. 

Centrum  tendinosum.  The  tendinous  centre  of 
the  diaphragm.    See  Diapragm. 

CENTUMNO'DIA.  (From  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
nodus,  a  knot;  so  called  from  its  many  knots  or  joints.) 
Ccntinodia.  Common  knot-gniss.  See  Polygonum 
aviculare. 

Centc'hculub.     Bastard  pimpernel. 

CE  PA.  (From  Krjiros,  a  wool-card,  from  the  like- 
ness of  its  roots.)     The  onion.    Bee  Allium  eepa. 

Cep.c'a.     A  species  of  onion. 

CEPHALjE'A.  (From  Kt<t>a)«i,  the  head.)  1.  The 
flesh  of  the  head  which  covers  the  skull. 

2.  A  headache.  Dr.  Good  makes  this  a  genus  of 
disease  in  his  Order,  Systatica;  Class,  Neurotica.  It 
lias  five  species,  Cephalaa  graoerus,  inlcnsa,  hemicra- 
nia,  pulsatilis,  nauscosa. 

CEPHALALGIA.  (From  KcciaXti,  the  head,  and 
aAyoj,  pain.)  Ccphal&a.  The  headache.  It  is  symp- 
tomatic of  very  many  diseases,  but  is  rarely  an  original 
disease  itself.  When  mild,  it  is  called  cephalalgia; 
v.  Men  inveterate,  cephala-a.  When  one  side  of  the 
head  only  is  affected,  it  takes  the  names  of  kemicrania, 
migrana,  hemipagia,  and  megrim;  in  one  of  the  tem- 
ples only,  crotaphos ;  and  that  which  is  fixed  to  a 
point,  generally  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  clavus. 

Cephala'rtica.  (From  Kt.<t>a\r],  the  head,  and  ap- 
Ti^'o,  to  make  pure.)  Medicines  which  purge  the 
head. 

CF.'PHALE.     Kc<pa\r).    The  head. 

CEPHALIC.  (From  K£#aAi7,  the  head.)  Pertaining 
to  the  head.  1.  A  variety  of  external  and  internal 
medicines  are  so  called,  as  being  adapted  for  the  cure 
of  disorders  of  the  head.  Of  this  class  are  the  snuffs, 
which  produce  a  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  &c. 

2.  Nerves,  arteries,  veins,  muscles,  &x.  are  so  called, 
which  are  situated  on  the  head. 

:i.  The  name  of  a  vein  of  the  arm,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed went  to  the  head. 

Cephalic  vein.  (Vena  cephalica ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  head  was  supposed  to  be  relieved  by  opening 
it.)  The  anterior  or  outermost  vein  of  the  arm,  that 
receives  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb. 

Cefhamcus  pulvis.  A  powder  prepared  from  asa- 
rtim. 

CEPHALI'TIS.  (From  Kcpa\r,,  the  head.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  head.  Emprcsma  cephalitis  of  Good. 
Sec  Phrenit.is. 

CEPHALO.  This  term  is  joined  to  others  todenote 
the  connexion  of  the  muscle,  artery,  nerve,  &c.  to  the 
head. 

CEPIIALONO'SUS.  (From  Kt<pa\n,  the  head  and 
i'0<70f,  a  disease.)  Any  disease  of  the  head.  Applied 
to  the  febris  hungarica,  in  which  the  head  is  princi- 
pally affected. 

Cepiialo-pharynoeus.     (From  Kc<j>a\r;,  the  head, 
and  (fiapvylt  trle  throat.)     A  muscle  of  the  pharynx. 
irictor  phnryngis  inferior. 

CEPHALOPONIA.  (From  KupaXy,  the  head,  and 
sovoc,  pain.)     Headache. 

Ckim  m.     Vinegar. 

Cupula.    Large  myrobalans. 

CERA.     Wax.     Bees' wax.     A  solid  concrete  sub 
,  collected  from  vegetables  by  bees,  and  extracted 

from  their  combs  alter  the  honey  is  got  out,  by  beating 

and  pressing  them. 

It  was  long  considered  as  a  resin,  from  some  pmper- 
niinon  to  it  with  resins.  Like  them  it  furnishes 
an  oil  and  an  acid  by  distillation,  and  is  soluble  in  all 
oils;  but  in  several  respects  it  differs  sensible  fiom 
tesins.  Like  these,  wax  has  not  a  string  aromatic 
taste  and  smell,  but  a  very  weak  "men,  and  when  pure, 
no  taste.  With  the  lies'  oi  Dodiug  water,  no  princi- 
ples are  distilled  irom  it  ;  whereas,  with  that  heat, 
some  essential  oil,  or  at  least  a  spiritus  rector,  is  ob- 
tained from  every  resin  Farther,  wax  is  less  soluble 
in  alkohol.  If  wax  be  distilled  with  a  heat  greatei 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  it  may  be  decomp 
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not  so  easily  as  resins  can.  Ey  this  distillation,  8 
small  quantity  of  water  is  first  separated  from  the  wax, 
and  then  some  very  volatile  and  very  penetrating  acid 
accompanied  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  fluid 
and  very  odoriferous  oil.  As  the  distillation  advances, 
the  acid  becomes  more  and  more  strong,  and  the  oil 
more  and  more  thick,  till  its  consistence  is  such  that  it 
becomes  solid  in  the  receiver,  and  is  then  called  butter 
of  wax.  When  the  distillation  is  finished,  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  small  quantity  of  coal,  which  is  almost 
incombustible. 

Wax  cannot  be  kindled,  unless  it  is  previously  heat- 
ed and  reduced  into  vapours;  in  winch  respect  it 
resembles  fat  oils.  The  oil  of  butter  of  wax  may,  by 
repeated  distillations,  be  attenuated  and  rendered  iiiore 
and  more  fluid,  because  some  portion  of  acid  is  there- 
by separated  from  these  substances;  which  effect  is 
similar  to  what  happens  in  the  distillation  of  other  oils 
and  oily  concretes  :  but  this  remarkable  effect  attends 
the  repeated  distillation  of  oil  and  butter  of  wax.  that 
they  become  more  and  more  soluble  in  alkohol  ■  and 
that  they  never  acquire  greater  consistence  by  evapo- 
ration of  their  more  fluid  parts.  Boerhaave  kepi  but- 
ter of  wax  in  i  glass  vessel,  open,  or  carelessly  closed, 
during  twenty  years,  without  acquiring  a  more  solid 
consistence.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  wax,  its  butter, 
and  its  oil,  differ  entirely  from  essential  oils  and  resins 
in  all  the  above-mentioned  properties,  and  that  in  all 
these  they  perfectly  resemble  sweet  oils.  Hence  Ma- 
quer  concludes,  that  wax  resembles  resins  only  in  be- 
ing an  oil  rendered  concrete  by  an  acid ;  but  that  it 
differs  essentially  from  these  in  the  kind  of  the  oil, 
which  in  resins  is  of  the  nature  of  essential  oils,  while 
in  wax  and  in  other  analogous  oily  concretions  (as 
butter  of  milk,  butter  of  cocoa,  fat  of  animals,  sperma- 
ceti, and  myrtle-wax)  it  is  of  the  nature  of  mild  unc- 
tuous oils,  that  are  not  aromatic,  and  not  volatile,  aud 
are  obtained  from  vegetables  by  expression.  It  seems 
probable,  that  the  acidifying  principle,  or  oxygen,  and 
not  an  actual  acid,  may  be  the  leading  cause  of  the 
solidity,  or  low  fusibility  of  wax. 

In  tiie  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  from  the  combs 
it  is  called  yellow  wax,  ccra  fiava;  and  this,  when 
new,  is  of  a  lively  yellow  colour,  somewhat  tough, 
yet  easy  to  break  :  by  age,  it  loses  its  fine  colour,  arid 
becomes  harder  and  more  brittle.  Yellow  wax,  alter 
being  reduced  into  thin  cakes,  and  bleached  by  a  long 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  open  air,  is  acain  melted,  and 
formed  into  round  cakes,  called  virgin  wax,  or  white 
wax,  cera  alba.  The  chief  medicinal  use  of  wax,  is 
in  plasters,  unguents,  and  other  like  external  applica- 
tions, partly  for  giving  the  requisite  consistence  to 
other  ingredients,  anil  partly  on  account  of  its  own 
emollient  quality. 

Cera  alba.  See  Cera. 
(era  dicardo.  The  carduus  pinca. 
Cera  flava.  Yellow  wax.  See  Cera. 
[Cera  vegetabilis.  Vegetable  wax,  or  natural 
wax.  Wax  seems  to  abound  in  some  plants  more 
than  in  others,  and  is  easily  collected  from  them.  The 
bavin*!  ry  (Myrica  errifira)  abounds  on  the  sandv 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  in  ihe  autumn  the  wax- 
is  scraped  from  the  plants,  and,  when  melted  and  run 
into  cakes,  forms  a  beautiful  green  vegetable  wax, 
which  is  made  into  wax  tapcrs,\>r  sometimes  melted 
With  a  portion  of  tallow,  and  made  into  candles,  which 
partake  of  the  green  colour  of  the  wax,  and  are  called 
bayberrycandlts,  Ihe  vegetable  rrrc  giving  hardness  and 
consistence  to  the  candles,  and  therefore  more  useful 
in  (h-  lieat  of  summer.  We  recollect  seeing  a  large 
specimen  of  white  vegetable  wax  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  S.  I..  Mitclnll,  received  by  him  from  South  Ame- 
rica, and  exhibited  to  his  class  when  h-  lectured  on 
Materia  Medica,  in  the  Collet.  -.-  fnyslcians  and  Sur- 
geons of  New-York  :„i  inquiry,  since,  he  informs 
us,  thot  he  »"■,,  could  ascertain  the  botanical  name 
01  the  ;  .,„it,  though  it  was  said  to  be  a  tree      A  1 

v  KR.t:  m.  (From  «pac,  a  horn.)  So  Rufus  Ephe- 
snis  calls  the  cornua  or  appendages  of  the  uteius. 

I  erani  tes.     (From  Ktpawvui,  to  temper  together.) 

A   name  formerly  applied  to  a  pastil,  or  troch,  by 

c.alen.  '     ' 

IVuas.     (Kepaj,  a  horn.)     A  wild  sort  of  parsnip 

is  so  named  horn  its  shape. 

CE  RASA.  (Kcpncroc,  the  cherry-tree  ;  from  Keoa- 
oov/ii,  a  town  in  l'onttis,  whence  I.ucullus  first  brought 
them  to  Koine;  or  from  a;;p,  the  heart;  from  the  fruit 
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naving  a  resemblance  to  it  in  shape  and  colour.)  The 
cherry.     See  Prunus. 

Cekasa  nigra.     See  Prunus  arium. 

Cerasa  rubra.    See  Prunus  cerasus. 

Cerasiatum.  (From  crrasus,  a  cherry  ;  so  called 
because  cherries  are  an  ingredient.)  A  purging  medi- 
cine in  Libavius. 

CE  RASIN-  The  name  given  by  Dr.  John  of  lier- 
lin,  to  those  gummy  substances  which  sweH  in  cold 
water,  but  do  not  readily  dissolve  in  it.  Ceraain  is 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  separates  in  a  jelly  when 
the  water  cools.  Water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  muriatic  acid,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  lit  at, 
tonus  a  permanent  solution  of  cerasin.  Gum  traga- 
canth  is  the  b*>*t  example  of  this  species  of  vegetable 
product. 

Ckra'sius.  (From  cerasus,  a  cherry.)  Crasios. 
The  name  of  two  ointments  in  Mesne. 

Cera  sma.  iFrom  Ktpavvvui,  to  mix.)  A  mixture 
of  cold  and  warm  water,  when  the  warm  is  poured 
into  the  cold. 

CE  RASES.  Tiie  cherry  and  cherry-tree.  See 
Prunus  ceratus. 

CERATE.  Ceratum.  A  composition  of  wax,  oil, 
or  lard,  with  or  without  other  ingredients.  The 
obsolete  synonymes  are,  cento  um,  aroma,  ceronium, 
cerotum,  ceratomalagma.  Cerates  lake  their  name 
from  the  wax  which  enters  into  their  composition,  and 
to  which  they  owe  their  consistence,  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  plasters  anil  that  of  ointments  ; 
though  no  very  definite  rule  for  this  consistence  is,  in 
fact,  either  given  or  observed. 

Cera  tia.  (From  /crpac,  a  horn,  which  its  fruit 
resembles.)     See  Ccratouia  siliqua. 

Ceratia  dipuyllus.     See  Courbaril 

Ceraticu.m.     See  Ceratonia  siliqua. 

CERA  TO.  (From  Ktpas,  a  horn.)  Some  muscles 
have  this  word  as  a  part  of  their  names,  from  their 
shape. 

Cerato-glossUS.  (From<crpaf,  ahorn,andyA'i)<7(ra, 
a  tongue.)  A  muscle,  so  named  from  iLs  shape  and 
insertion  into  the  tongue.     See  Hyoglossus. 

Cerato-IiYoideus.     Sec  stylo-hyoidcus. 

Cerato  malag.ma.     A  cerate. 

CERATOl  DES.  (From  Kipalos,  the  genitive  of 
Ktoas,  horn,  and  ucos,  appearance.)     See  Cornea. 

'CERATONIA.  (Ktparuvia  of  Galen  and  Paulus 
^Egineta;  bo  coiled  from  its  horn-like  pod .)  Thenarne 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Polygamia;  Order, 
Triad*. 

Ceratonia  siliqua.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  sweet  pod.  Ccratium ;  Ce- 
ratia; Siliqua  dulcis.  The  pods  are  about  four  inches 
in  length,  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  compressed  and 
unequal,  and  mostly  bent ;  they  contain  a  sweet  brown 
pulp,  which  is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  a 
pectoral  in  asthmatic  complaints  and  coughs. 

CERA  TIM.  {Ceratum;  i.  m. ;  irom  cera,  wax, 
because  its  principal  ingredient  is  wax.)     See  Cerate. 

Ceratum  album.    See  Ceratum  cetacci. 

Ceratum  calamine.  Ceratum.  lapidis  calamina- 
ris ;  Ceratum  epuloticum.  Calamine  cerate.  Take 
of  prepared  calamine,  yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a 
pound ;  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Mix  the  oil  with  the  melted 
wax  ;  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  thicken,  add  the  calamine,  and  stir  it  con- 
stantly until  the  mixture  becomes  cold  A  composi- 
tion of  this  kind  was  rirst  introduced  under  the  name 
of  Turner's  cerate.  It  is  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  cicatrization  of  ulcers. 

Ceratum  cantharidis.  Ceratum  Lytta.  Cerate 
of  blistering  fly.  Take  of  spermaceti  cerate,  six 
drachms;  blistering  flies,  in  very  tine  powder,  a  drachm. 
Having  softened  the  cerate  by  heat,  add  the  flies,  and 
mix  them  together. 

Ceratum  cetacei.  Cratum  spermatis  ccti  Ce- 
ratum album.  Spermaceti  cerate.  Take  of  sperma- 
ceti, half  an  ounce;  white  wax,  two  ounces;  olive 
pil,  4  fluid-ounces.  Add  the  oil  to  the  spermaceti  and 
(vax,  previously  melted  together,  and  stir  them  until 
the  mixture  becomes  cold.  This  cerate  is  cooling  and 
emollient,  and  applied  to  excoriations,  &c. :  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  all  ulcers,  where  no  stimu- 
lating substance  can  be  applied,  being  extremely  mild 
and  unctuous. 

Ceratum  cttkinum      See  Ceratum  resinx. 

Cbratt/m  conii.     Hemlock  cerate      ft  unguenti 
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conii,  Ibj.  Spermatis  ceti,  J  ij.  One  aline,  -  iij.  Mlsce 
One  of  the  formula;  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital 
occasionally  applied  to  cancerous, scrofulous, phage- 
denic, herpetic,  and  other  inveterate  sores. 

Cerati  m  bpuloticum.    Sec  Ceratum  calaminm. 

Ceratum  Lapidis  calaminarie.  See  Ceratum 
calaminir. 

Ceratum  utiiauuvri  acetati  COMFOS1TUM.    See 
plumbi  compositum. 

Ceratum  PLUMBI  ACETATtS.      Unfrucntum 
acctatat     Cerate  of  acetate  of  lead.     Take  Of  acetate 
of  lead,  powdered,  two  drachms;    white  wax,  two 
ounces;  olive  oil,  half  a  pint.    Dissolve  the  wax  in 

seven  fluid-ounces  of  oil  ;  then  gradually  add  thereto 
the  acetate  of  lead,  separately  rubbed  down  with  tie 

remaining  oil,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  wooden 

slice,  until  the  whole  has  united.     This  cerate  is  cool 

ingand  desiccative. 

Ceratum  plumbi  compositum.  Ceratum  Xithargyri 
acetati  compositum.  Compound  cerateof  lead.  Take 
of  solution  of  acetate'  of  lead,  two  fluid-ounces  and  a 
half;  yellow  wax,  four  ounces;  olive  oil,  nine  fluid 

ounces;  camphor,  half  a  drachm.    Mix  the  wax  pre 

viously  melted,  with  eight  fluid-ounces  of  oil;  then 
remove  it  from  the  lire,  and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken, 
add  gradually  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  con- 
stantly stir  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  slice  until  it 
gets  cold.  Lastly,  mix  in  the  camphor,  previously 
dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  oil.  Its  virtues  are 
cooling, desiccative,  resolvent  against  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, &c.  &c.  ;  and  as  a  proper  application  to  super 
ficial  ulcers,  which  are  inflamed. 

Ceratum  resume.  Ceratum  retina  flaw  ;  Cera 
turn  ntrinum.-  Resin  cerate  Take  of  yellow  resin, 
\  ellow  wax,  of  each  a  pound  ;  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Melt 
the  resin  and  wax  together,  over  a  slow  fire  ;  then  add 
the  oil,  and  strain  the  cerate,  while  hot,  through  a 
linen  cloth.     Digestive. 

Ceratum  sabin.e.  Savine  cerate.  Take  of  fresh 
leaves  of  savine,  bruised,  a  pound  ;  yellow  wax,  half 
a  pound  ;  prepared  lard,  two  pounds.  Having  melted 
together  the  wax  and  lard,  boil  therein  the  savine 
leaves,  and  strain  through  a  linen  cloth.  This  article 
is  of  late  introduction,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
a  discharge  from  blistered  surfaces.  It  was  first  de 
scribed  by  Mr.  Croulher,  and  has  since  been  received 
into  extensive  use,  because  it  does  not  produce  the 
inconveniences  that  follow  the  constant  application 
of  the  common  blistering  cerate.  A  thick  white  layer 
forms  daily  upon  the  part,  which  requires  to  be  re- 
moved, that  the  cerate  may  be  applied  immediately  fe- 
ttle surface  from  which  the  discharge  is  to  be  made. 
|  Ceratum  saponis.  Soap  cerate.  Take  of  hart 
soap,  eight  ounces:  yellow  wax,  ten  ounces;  semi 
vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  powdered,  a  pound  ;  olive  oil. 
a  pint;  vinegar,  a  gallon.  Boil  the  vinegar,  with  the 
oxide  of  lead,  over  a  slow  tire,  constantly  stirring, 
until  the  union  is  complete  ;  then  add  the  soap,  and 
boil  it  again  in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  moisture  is 
entirely  evaporated ;  then  mix  in  the  wax,  previously 
melted  with  the  oil.  Resolvent  ;  against  scrofulous 
tumours,  &c.  It  is  a  convenient  application  in  frac 
tures,and  may  be  used  as  an  external  dressing  for  ulcers 

Ceratum  simplex.  Ceratum.  Simple  cerato 
Take  of  olive  oil,  four  fluid-ounces  ;  yellow  wax,  foil 
ounces     having  melted  the  wax,  mix  the  oil  with  it. 

Ceratum  spermatis  ceti.    See  Ceratum  cetacei. 

Ce'rbEROS.  (Ktpficpos;  because,  like  the  dog  Cei 
berus,  it  has  three  heads,  or  principal  ingredients,  eac/ 
of  which  is  eminently  active.)  A  fanciful  name  givei 
to  the  compound  powder  of  scammony. 

Cerchna'leum.  (From  Ktpxu,  tf>  '»ake  a  noise.. 
A  wheezing,  or  bubbling  noise,  made  by  the  trachea 
in  breathing. 

CE'RCHNOS.  (From  K£pxw,  to  wheeze.)  Cerch 
nus.  Wheezing.  Dr.  Good  applies  it  to  a  species  o. 
his  genus  Rhonchus,  to  designate  a  primary  evil  e 
disease;  rhonchus  cerchnus,  or  wheezing. 

CERCH  NO' DES.  (From  «px<"o  t0  wheeze. 
Cerchodes.  One  who  labours  under  a  dense  breathing 
accompanied  with  a  wheezing  noise. 

(  KUCIIO'DES.     See  Ccrc/modes. 

Ce'rcis.  (Ktp/ci;  literally  means  the  spoke  of  ; 
Wheel,  and  has  its  name  from  the  noise  which  wheek 
often  make  ;  from  kockoi,  to  shriek.)  The  radial  bom 
of  the  fore-arm  was  formerly  so  called  from  its  shape, 
like  a  snoke     A!no  a  uestle  from  its  shape. 
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CKRCO'SIS.  (From  kcokos,  a  tail.)  1.  A  polypus 
If  the  uterus. 

2    An  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

CE'BEA.  (From  cera,  wax.)  The  cerumen  au- 
rium,  or  wax  of  tiie  ear. 

CEREA'EIA.  (Solum  feasts  to  the  goddess  Ceres.) 
All  sorts  of  corn,  of  which  bread  or  any  nutritious 
substance  is  made,  come  under  the  head  of  cereaiia, 
which  term  is  applied  hy  bromatologists  as  a  genus. 

Ceekue'li-a  urina.  Paracelsus  thus  distinguishes 
mint  which  is  whitish,  of  the  colour  of  the  brain,  and 
from  which  he  pretended  to  judge  of  some  of  its  dis- 
orders. 

CEREBE'LLUM.  (Diminutive  of cerebrum.)  The 
little  brain.  A  somewhat  round  viscus,  of  the  same 
use  as  the  brain ;  composed,  like  the  brain,  of  a  cor- 
tical and  medullary  substance,  divided  by  a  septum 
into  a  right  and  left  lobe,  and  situated  under  the  ten- 
torium, iu  the  inferior  occipital  fossa;.  In  tin 
helium  are  to  be  observed  the  crura  cercbelli,  the 
fourth  ventricle,  the  valoula  magna  cerebri,  and  the 
protuberantia  vermiformes. 

CE'REBRUM.  (Quasi  cerebrum;  from  Kapa,  the 
head.)  The  brain.  A  large  round  viscus,  divided 
superiorly  into  a  right  and  left  hemisphere,  and  inte- 
riorly into  six  lobes,  two  anterior,  two  middle,  and 
two  posterior;  situated  within  the  cranium,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  dura  and  pia  hiater,  and  tunica  arach- 
noides.  It  is  composed  of  a  cortical  substance,  which 
is  external ;  and  a  medullary,  which  is  internal.  It 
has  three  cavities,  called  ventricles  ;  two  anterior,  or 
lateral,  which  are  divided  from  each  other  by  the 
septum  lucidum,  and  in  each  of  which  is  the  choroid 
plexus,  lbrmed  of  blood-vessels;  the  third  ventricle  is 
u  space  between  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum. 
The  principal  prominences  of  the  brain  are,  the  corpus 
callosum,  a  medullary  eminence,  conspicuous  upon 
laying  aside  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  ;  the  corpora 
striata,  two  striated  protuberances,  one  in  the  anterior 
part  of  each  lateral  ventricle  ;  the  thalami  nervorum 
opticorum,  two  whitish  eminences  behind  the  former, 
which  terminate  in  the  optic  nerves ;  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  four  medullary  projections,  called  by  the 
ancients  nates  and  testes ;  a  little  cercbrine  tubercle 
lying  upon  the  nates,  called  the  pineal  gland ;  and, 
lastly,  the  crura  cerebri,  two  medullary  columns, 
which  proceed  from  the  basis  of  the  brain  to  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  The  cerebral  arteries  are  branches 
of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries.  The  veins  ter- 
minate in  sinuses,  which  return  their  blood  into 
the  internal  jugulars.  The  use  of  the  brain  is  to 
give  off  nine  pairs  of  nerves,  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
from  which  thirty-one  more  pairs  proceed,  through 
whose  means  the  various  senses  are  performed,  and 
muscular  motion  excited.  It  is  also  considered  as  the 
organ  of  tlie  intellectual  functions. 

Vauquelin's  analysis  of  the  brain  is  in  100  pnrt6;  80 
water,  4.53  white  fatty  matter,  0.7  reddish  fatty  matter, 
7  albumen,  1.12  osuiazome,  1.5  phosphorus,  5.15  acids, 
sails,  and  sulphur. 

Cerebrum  elonqatum.  The  medulla  oblongata, 
and  medulla  spinalis. 

CEREFO'LIUM.  A  corruption  of  chtcrophyllum. 
See  Scandiz  cerrfolium. 

Cerefolium  hispanicum.  Sweet-cicely.  See  Scon- 
ce/ odorata. 

Cerkfolium  sylvkstre.  See  Ckaropkyllum  syl- 
vcatre. 

CEREL/E'UM.  (From  Knpof,  wax,  and  cAatox,  oil.) 
\  i  grate,  or  liniment,  composed  of  wax  and  oil.  Also 
tne  oil  of  tar. 

CEREOLUB.     A  wax  bougie. 

CEEEOS  MEDICATUS.    See  Jiougic. 
CEREVl'BIA.    (From  eeres,  com,  ol  which  !t  is 
made.)     Any  liquor  made  from  corn,  especially  ale  and 
beer.  ,  ,    , 

(Vuevisik  CATAPLASM*.    Into  the  grounds:  X  strong 

beer  Minu  much  oatmeal  .is  u  ill  make  it  of  a  suitable 
,,,,(■<■.    'l'his  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  an  antiseptic  to  mortified  pans. 
Ckp.kvisi.is    fkrmentu.m.     See    lermcntHin    Cere- 

Ce'ria.      (From    ccreus,   soft,    pliant.)      The  flat 
worms  which  breed  in  the  Intestines.    Sea  IVma. 
i'KRIN.     1.  Subercenn.     A    peculiar  substance ; 

precipitate  son  evaporation  from  alkohol,  which  I 
'ios  been  digested  on  cork. 
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2.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  John  to  the  part  of  com- 
mon wax  which  "dissolves  in  alkohol. 

3.  The  name  of  a  variety  of  the  mineral  allanite. 
Cb'rion.     (From  icnenov,  a  honey-comb.)     An  erup 

tive  disorder  of  the  head.     See  Ackor. 

CERITE.  The  siliciferous  oxide  of  cerium.  A  rare 
mineral  of  a  rose-red  colour,  found  only  in  the  cop- 
per mine  of  liastnacs,  in  Sweden.  It  consists  of  silica, 
oxide  of  cerium,  and  oxide  of  iron,  lime  and  carbonic 
acid. 

CERIUM.  The  name  of  the  metal,  the  oxide  of 
which  exists  in  the  mineral  cerite. 

To  obtain  the  oxide  of  the  new  metal,  the  cerite  is 
calcined,  pulverized,  and  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic. 
acid.  The  filtered  solution  being  neutralized  with  pure 
potassa,  is  to  he  precipitated  by  tartrate  of  potassa  ; 
and  the  precipitate,  well  washed,  and  afterwards  cal- 
cined, is  oxide  of  cerium. 

Cerium  is  susceptible  of  two  stages  of  oxidation  ;  in 
the  first  it  is  white,  and  this  by  calcination  becomes  of 
a  fallow-red. 

The  white  oxide  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  soon  be- 
comes red,  but  does  not  melt,  or  even  agglutinate. 
With  a  large  proportion  of  borax  it  fuses  into  u  trans 
parent  globule. 

The  white  oxide  becomes  yellowish  in  the  open  air, 
but  never  so  red  as  by  calcination,  because  it  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  which  prevents  its  saturating  itself  with 
oxygen,  and  retains  a  portion  of  water,  which  dimi- 
nishes its  colour. 

Alkalies  do  not  act  on  it ;  but  caustic  potassa  in  the 
dry  way,  takes  part  of  the  oxygen  from  the  red  oxide  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  the  white  without  altering  its  nature 
The  protoxide  of  cerium  is  composed  by  Hismger  of 
85.17  metal  -f-  14.83  oxygen,  and  the  peroxide  of  79.3 
metal  -f-  20.7.  The  protoxide  has  been  supposed  a 
binary  coni[>oiind  of  cerium  5.75  -4-  oxygen  1,  and  the 
peroxide  a  compound  of  5.75  X  2  of  cerium  -4-  3  oxy 
j  gen.  An  alloy  of  this  metal  with  iron  was  obtained 
by  Vauquelin. 

The  salts  of  cerium  are  white  or  yellow-coloured, 
have  a  sweet  taste,  yield  a  white  precipitate  with  hy- 
drosulphuret  of  potassa,  but  none  with  sulpheretted 
hydrogen  :  a  milk-white  precipitate,  soluble'  in  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  with  ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia;  none  with  infusion  of  galls,  and 
a  white  one  with  arseniate  of  potassa. 

CERO'MA.  (From  xnpos,  wax.)  Ceronium.  Terms 
used  by  the  ancient  physicians  for  an  unguent,  or  ce- 
rate, though  originally  applied  to  a  particular  compo 
sition  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  their  exercises. 

CEROPISSl'S.  (From  Kt/poc.  wax,  mid  tzicga 
pitch.)  A  plaster  composed  of  pitch  and  wax. 
Ckrotcm.  Kcpwroi'.  A  cerate. 
[Ckrilin.  "  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  m 
digo,  two  new  substances  are  obtained,  termed,  by  Mr 
Crum.  Ccrulin  and  I'hcnicin.  To  prepare  the  former, 
the  indigo  is  digested  in  the  acid,  the  mixture  is  dis- 
solved in  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
filtered  solution  is  precipitated  by  potassa.  The  pre- 
cipitate consists  of  cervlm,  in  combination  wilh  the 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  has  been  called  Ccruleo-sul- 
phate  of  potassa.  It  requires  about  I'M  parts  of  wa- 
ter for  its  solution,  and  forms  a  very  deep  blue-colour- 
ed liquid.  In  its  property  of  forming  insoluble  com 
pounds  with  neutral  salts,  cerulin  is  analogous  to  tan. 
From  its  ultimate  analysis,  it  appears  to  consist  of  1 
atom  of  indigo  -4-  4  atoms  of  water."—  \\ 'ebstcr's  Man. 
of  them.     A.] 

CERUMEN.  {Cerumen;  diminutive  of  cera,  wax.) 
Wax.     See  Ctra. 

Cerumen  airium.  Cerea  ;  Murium  sordes ;  .lf,;r- 
morata  aurium;  Cypscle ;  Cypselis ;  Fugtle.  The 
waxy  secretion  of  the  ear,  situated  in  the  meatus  audi- 
loriits  externus. 

["Cerumen  aitris.  A  degree  of  deafness  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  the  lodgment  of  hard  drv  pellets 
ot  this  substance  iu  the  meatus  auditorius.  The  best 
plan,  in  such  cases,  is  to  syringe  the  ear  with  warm 
water,  which  should  be  injected  with  moderate  force 
In  some  instances,  deafness  seems  to  depend  on  a  de 
rectlve  secretion  of  the  cerumen,  and  a  consequent  dry- 
ness ol  the  meatus.  Here,  a  drop  or  two  of  sweet  o  1 
may  now  and  then  be  introduced  into  the  ear,  and 
fomentations  applied."—  Cooper's  Surg.  J),ct.     A.l 

CERU'SSA.  (.Arabian.''  Cerjsse  See  I'lumbi  tub 
carbunas. 
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CERnssA  acktaTA.     See  Plumbi  acctas. 

Ckrvi  SPINA,     See  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

CERVI  CAL.  'Ceritiealis ;  (torn cervix,  tliencck.) 
Belonging  lo  Hie  nock;  as  cervical  nerves,  cervical 
muscles,  &c. 

Cervical  artery.  Artcria  ccrvicalis.  A  branch  of 
the  subclavian. 

Cervical  vertebra-.  The  seven  uppermost  of  the  ver- 
tebra, which  form  the  spine.    See  Virtebra. 

Cervhw'ria.  (From  cerric,  the  neck;  so  named 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  disorders 
and  ailments  of  the  throat  and  neck.)  The  herb  throat- 
Wort 

CERVIX.     [Cervix,  vicis.  f. ;    quasi   cerebri   via  ; 

as  being  the  channel  of  the  spinal  marrow.)  1.  The 
neck.  That  part  of  the  body  which  is  between  the 
head  and  shoulders. 

2.  Applied  also  to  organs,  or  parts  which  have  some 
extent,  to  distinguish  their  parts;  as  the  cervix  uteri, 
neck  of  the  uterus;  cervix  vesica:,  neck  of  the  bladder, 
neck  of  a  bone,  &c. 

Cksimtiti  t  plant  .e.  (From  crsprs,  a  sod.  or  turf.) 
The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  Sauvages'  method  us 
Foliorum,  consisting  of  plants  which  have  only  radical 
leaves  ;  as  primrose,  &c. 

CESPITOSUS.  (From  cespes,  a  sod,  or  turf.)  A 
plant  is  so  called  which  produces  many  stems  from  one 
«oot,  thereby  lormuig  a  close  thick  carpet  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

Ckspitos.e  paludes.    Turf- bogs. 

Custri'tes.  (From  KCs-pov,  betony.)  Wine  im- 
pregnated withbetony. 

CE'STRUM.  (From  Kcg-pa,  a  dart ;  so  called  from 
the  shape  of  its  flowers,  winch  resemble  a  dart ;  or  be- 
cause it  was  used  to  extract  the  broken  ends  of  darts 
from  wounds.)     See  Bctonica  officinale*. 

CETA  CEUM.  Spermaceti.  See  Physetcr  macro- 
cephalus. 

CETERACH.  (Blanchard  says  this  word  is  cor- 
rupted from  Pteryga,  tt~ji)pv\,  q.  v.  as  peteryga,  cete- 
ryga,  and  celerach.)     See  Asplenia 

CETIC  ACID.  Acidum  ceticam.  The  name  given 
by  Chevreuil  to  a  supposed  peculiar  principle  of  sper- 
maceti, winch  he  has  lately  found  to  be  the  substance 
he  has  called  margarine,  combined  with  a  fatty  matter. 

CETINE.  The  name  given  by  Chevreuil  to  sper- 
maceti.    See  Fat. 

CEVADIC  ACTD.  By  the  action  of  potassa  on  the 
fat  matter  of  the  cevadilla,  a  plant  that  comes  from 
Senegal,  called  by  the  French  petite  orge,  there  is  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way  as  the  delphinic  acid,  an  acid 
which  is  called  the  cevadic. 

CEVADATE.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  cevadic  acid,  with  earthy,  alkaline,  ami  metallic 
bases. 

Cevadilla.  (Dim.  of  ceveda,  barley.  Spanish.) 
See  Veratrum  sabatilla. 

Ceycmie  pepper.    See  Capsicum. 

CEYLANTTE.  The  name  of  the  mineral  called 
pleonaste,  by  llaiiy,  which  comes  from  Ceylon,  com- 
monly in  round  pieces,  but  occasionally  in  crystals.  It 
is  of  an  indizo  blue  colour,  and  splendent  internally. 

CHAP.ASITE.  The  name  of  a  mineral  found  in  the 
quarry  of  Alteberg,  near  Oberstein,  in  crystals,  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  which  is  nearly  a  cube.  It  is  white,  or 
with  a  tinge  of  rose  colour,  ae.d  sometimes  transparent. 

Chacari'll.'E  cortex.     See  Croton  Cascarilla. 

CH^EROFO'LIUM.     See  Seaudix. 

CHjEROPHY  LLUM.  (Xaipo^uAAm-  :  from  x««p<o, 
to  rejoice,  and  <j>v\\ov,  a  leaf;  so  called  from  the  abun- 
dance of  its  leaves.)  Chervil.  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  some  plants.  See 
Scandix,  and  Chmrophyllam  syloestre. 

Ch.erophtlhtm  sylvestre.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Cicalaria,  or  bastard  hemlock.  Oiarophyllutn ; 
caule  lazvi  striata  ;  genicttlts  tuitiidiusculis,  of  Eiu- 
nams.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  true  hemlock.  It 
may  with  great  propriety  be  banished  from  the  list  of 
Ofncinals,  as  it  possesses  no  remarkable  property. 

Chje'ta.  (From  xs«>,  to  be  diffused.)  An  obsolete 
name  of  the  human  hair. 

CHALA'SIS.  (From  xa*au>,  to  relax.)  Relaxa- 
tion. 

ChalaVuca.  (From  xa^aw,  to  relax.)  Medicines 
Which  relax 
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CHALAZION'.  (From  xaAayi,  a  hailslnnc.)  Ok* 
la-.a  ;  Clialazium ;  Granutio.  An  indolent  moveable 
tubercle  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  like  a  hail-stone. 
A  species  of  hordeolum.  It  is  that  well-known  atlee- 
tlon  of  the  eye,  called  a  stye,  oi  stian.  It  is  white, 
haul,  and  encysted,  and  differs  from  the  critht,  anothei 
inly  in  being  moveable.  Writers  mention  a 
division  of  Chalazion  into  scirrhous,  cancerous,  cystic, 
and  earthy. 

Cha'lbane.    Ka\6arn.     Galbanum. 

Chaxca  nthum.  (From  xaXxos,  brass,  and  ai6oe,  a 
Bower.)  Vitriol;  or  rather,  vitriol  calcined  red.  Tlie 
flowers  of  brass. 

ClIAAl  II  ON.     A  species  of  piuipinclla. 

Chalcoi  deum  os.  The  os  cunelforme  of  the  tar 
sua.    See  (  unciform  I 

Chaleitis.     See  Colcothar. 

Ciiali  i  ratu.m.  (From  x«A'Si  a"  old  word  thatsig 
nines  pure  wine,  and  npovvvfii,  to-nita.)  Wine  mixed 
with  water. 

Ciiali  nos.  Chalinus.  That  pan  of  the  cheeks, 
which,  on  each  side,  i^  contiguous  to  the  angles  of  the 
mouth. 

CHALK.    A  ver)   common  tlcareous 

earth,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  white  colour.     See 
Cri  ta. 

Chalk,  black.  Drawing  slate,  found  in  primitive 
mountains,  and  used  in  crayon  drawing,  whence  its 
inline. 

Chalk,  red.     A  clay  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron. 

CHALK-STONE.  A  name  given  to  the  concretions 
in  the  hands  and  feet  of  people  violently  afflicted  with 
the  goat,  from  their  resembling  chalk,  though  chemi- 
cally different.  Dr.  Wollnston  first  demonstrated  their 
true  composition  to  be  uric  acid  combined  with  ammo- 
nia, and  thus  explained  the  mysterious  pathological 
relation  between  gout  and  gravel. 

Gouty  concretions  are  soft  and  friable.  They  are 
insoluble  in  cold,  but  slightly  in  boiling  water.  An 
acid  being  added  to  this  solution,  seizes  the  soda,  and 
the  uric  acid  is  deposited  in  small  crystals.  These  con- 
cretions dissolve  readily  in  water  of  potassa.  An  arti- 
ficial compound  may  be  made  by  triturating  uric  acid 
and  soda  with  warm  water,  which  exactly  resembles 
gouty  concretions  in  its  chemical  constitution. 

CHALY'BBATE.  [Chaiybeatus ;  chalybs,  from 
iron,  or  steel.)  Of  or  belonging  to  iron.  A  term  given 
to  any  medicine  into  which  iron  enters;  as  chalybeate 
mixture,  pills,  waters,  &c. 

Chalybeate  water.  Any  mineral  water  which 
abounds  with  iron  ;  such  as  the  water  of  Tunbridge, 
Spa.  Pryinont,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough,  and  llaiUel  ; 
and  many  others. 

[Chalybeate  waters  are  so  numerous  in  the  United 
States  as  to  attract  little  or  no  attention  unless  con 
nected  with  some  peculiarity  of  circumstance,  besides 
the  mere  solution  of  iron.  The  Ballston  and  Saratoga 
waters,  of  New- York,  although  they  contain  iron,  are 

not  ranked  among  the  chalybeates,  having  other  and 

more  powerful  ingredients  in  their  composition.  Of 
the  pure  chalybeate  waters,  containing  nothing  hat 
iron  in  solution,  those  most  resorted  to  for  health  and 
pleasure  are  the  Stafford  BpringS,  in  Connecticut,  and 
Orange  and  Schooley's  Mountain  Springs  in  New 
Jersey.  The  Stafford  Springs  are  at  the  loot  of  a  sand 
■tone  ridge,  (old  red  sand-stone  formation  of  Werner.) 

Orange  Springs  are  in  the  same  sand-stone  formation, 
in  the  beautiful  town  of  Orange,  in  New-Jersey,  about 
20  miles  from  New-York.  Then;  is  an  excellent  house 
of  entertainment  at  the  springs,  and  there  is  asalubri- 
ous  and  well-cultivated  country  surrounding  it.  Ad 
jacent  to  the  sprinas  is  a  considerable  elevation,  from 
which  an  extensive  prospect  is  obtained.  The  city 
and  bay  of  New- York  arc  plainly  visible,  with  other 
and  more  distant,  prospects.  The  water  of  the  springs 
is  strongly  impregnated,  is  not  very  palatable,  and  is 
only  drunk  by  invalids,  whose  physicians  recommend 
them. 

Schooley's  Mountain  Spring  is  about  CO  miles  from 
New- York,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  both  cities,  and  othei  places.  Ifjs  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  nearly  1500  feet  above  tide  water.  The 
water  runs  in  a  constant  stream  lrom  the  crack  of  a 
rock  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  down  a  ravine  of 
the  mountain,  which  from  its  elevation  is  cool  and  sa- 
lubrious.    Oa  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  an  extensive 
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plain,  crossed  by  good  roads.  There  are  several  pub- 
lic houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spring.  The 
water  is  a  simple  chalybeate,  without  being  aerated. 
The  iron  is  deposited  in  an  ochreous'sediment  as  trie 
water  passes  over  the  rock.  The  mountain  appears 
to  be  a  vast  deposite  of  iron  ore,  much  of  which  is 
magnetic,  affecting  the  surveyor's  compass.  Loose 
specimens  of  magnet  are  occasionally  picked  up  on  the 
mountain.     A.] 

Ciialybis  rubigo  pr.eparata.  See  Ferri  subcar- 
bonas. 

<  IIA'LYBS.  (From  Chalybcs,  a  people  in  Pontus, 
who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth.)  Jleies.  Steel.  The 
best,  hardest,  finest,  and  the  closest-grained  forged 
iron.  As  a  medicine,  steel  differs  not  from  iron.  See 
fra». 

Chalybs  tartarizatus.  See  Fcrrum  tartai-iia- 
luin. 

Cham.eba'lanus.  (From  x^f",  on  ine  ground, 
and  fiaXavog, a  nut)      Wood  pea;  Earth  nut. 

CHAMjEBU'XUS.  (From  xa^ai,  on  the  ground, 
and  av\oi,  the  box-tree.)    The  dwarf  box-tree. 

CHAM-iECE'DRUS.  (From  x*Wh  on  ,nc  ground, 
and  Kt&pot)  the  cedar-tree.)  Cliamacedrys.  A  species 
of  dwarf  abrotanum. 

CHAMAXTSSUS.  (From  x^A"".  on  tne  ground, 
and  kioo-oc,  ivy.)    Ground-ivy. 

CHAMvECLE'MA.  (From  %anai,  on  the  ground, 
and  K\nua,  ivy.)     The  ground-ivy. 

Cham.ecrista.  The  Cassia  chammcrista  of  Lin- 
n.iMis,  a  decoction  of  which  drank  liberally  is  said  to 
be  serviceable  against  the  poison  of  the  night-shade. 

CHAMAi  DRYS.  (From  xaMal>  on  tne  ground, 
and  <5puj,  the  oak  ;  so  called  l'roni  its  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  oak.)     See  Tcucrium  chammdrys 

Cham.edrys  frutescens.     A  name  for  teucnum. 

Cham/edrys  incana  maritima.  See  Teucrium 
marum. 

Cham.edrys  talustris.     See  Teucrium  scordium. 

<  'ham.edrys  spuria.     See  Veronica  officinalis. 
Cham.edrys  sylvestrw.    Wild  germander.    The 

Veronica  chamwdrys. 

Chamj;le'a.  (From  xaPai'  on  lne  ground,  and 
jAaia,  the  olive-tree.)     See  Daphne  alpina. 

CHAMiEL^EA'GNUS.  (From  x«A""i  on  the 
ground,  and  cXaiayvoc,  the  wild  olive.)  See  Myrica 
gale. 

CHAM-E'LEON.  (From  x<*A«"i  on  trie  ground, 
and  Aciov,  a  lion,  i.  c.  dwarf  lion.)  1.  The  chameleon, 
an  animal  supposed  to  be  able  to  change  his  colour  at 
pleasure. 

2.  The  name  of  many  thistles,  so  named  from  the 
variety  and  uncertainty  of  their  colours. 

Chameleon  album.    See  Carlina  acaulis. 

Chameleon  verum.    See  Cnicus. 

CHAMiELEU'CE.  (From  x<V,<"i  on  lll°  ground, 
and  \cvKn,  the  herb  colt  s-foot.)  See  Tussilago  far- 
1'ira. 

('iiam.em'num.  (From  xauai,  on  the  ground,  and 
Atvov,  flax.)     Purging  flax.     Bee  Linum  catliarticuu. 

CHAMJEME'LUM.  (From  x«f«»>  on llle  ground, 
and  (in\ov,  an  apple;  because  it  grows  upon  the 
ground,  and  has  the  smell  of  an  apple.)  See  Jlnthemis 
nobilis. 

Cham  kmki.vm  canariense.  The  Chrysanthemum 
frutescens  of  Linnnius. 

ChaMJEMELUM  chrysanthemum.  The  Bupthal- 
mini/  germanicum  of  Linmeus. 

CnA.KiBHKI.VM  rorriDUM.  The  .'Inthcmis  cotula  of 
Linnoms. 

CiiaMjEMELUM  no'bilb.     See  .Inthemis  nobilis. 

iHiM.iMEi.i'M  VVLGARB.  See  Matricaria  chamo- 
■villa. 

CHAMiE'MORUS.     (Xapatpopca ;  from  xa/tat,on 
the  ground,  and  popca,  the  mulberry-tree.)     See  Rubiis 
mora*. 

CHAMiBPEU'CE.  (From  go/icu,  on  the  ground, 
and  irtvicih  the  pine-tree.)    See  Campkorosma  Mons- 

''  ('Vi'am.ETITVS.  {Chammpitysy  yos.  f;  from 
xauai,  the  ground,  and  oiTuf,  the  pine-tree.)    See  Ttu- 

1  mini  ill n  1111/ in' ll.-\ 

Cham  vriTYiMOSciiATA.    The  French  around  pine. 

Hi  e  TV  111  riiim  100. 

CHAMjE'PLION.    See  Erysimum  alhan, 
Cham  i  ra'phanits.    (Prom  ya/iai,  ""  !l"'  SrojlBd, 
and  piupavo;,  Ihe  radish.)     I.  The  upper  part  of  the 
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root  of  apium,  according  to  P.  ^Egmeta     The  arual 
age,  or  parsley. 

a.  The  dwarf  radish. 

CiiaM/e'riphes.  The  Chamarops  humilis, or  dwarf 
paim.    The  fruit  called  wild  dates,  aie  adstringenL 

Cham  *rodode'ndron.  (From  va^ai,  °" lfie  ground, 
and  poioocvepov >  the  rose  laurel.)  The  Jlzalaiaponticu 
of  Linrueus. 

Chamjerubus.  (From  xa/«»>  on  tne  ground,  and 
rubus,  the  bramlile.)     See  liubus  chamtsmoru*. 

ChaMjESPa'rtiOI.      (FlOUl   Xa/"">   °"    tlie    gr°"nd| 

and  orapTtov,  Spanish  broom.)  See  Genista  linctoria 
CHAMBER.  Camara.  The  space  between  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  corner  of  the 
eye,  is  divided  by  the  iris  into  two  spaces,  called  cham- 
bers; the  space  before  the  iris  is  termed  the  am erior 
chamber ;  and  that  behind  it,  the  posterior.  They  are 
filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid. 

CHAMBERLEN,  Hugh,  a  native  of  London,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  a  practitioner  in  midwifery,  and  had  also  two 
brothers  in  the  same  profession.  They  invented  among 
them  an  instrument,  the  obstetric  forceps,  which  greatly 
facilitated  delivery  in  many  cases,  and  often  saved  the 
child:  but  to  him  alone,  as  most  distinguished,  the 
merit  has  been  usually  ascribed.  In  1683,  he  publish- 
ed a  translation  of  Mauriceau's  Observations,  which 
was  much  sought  after.  The  instrument  procured 
him  great  celebrity  in  this,  as  well  as  other  countries; 
and,  with  successive  improvements  by  Smellie,  &c. 
still  continues  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable 
adjuvants  in  the  obstetric  art.  The  per.;od  of  his  death 
is  not  ascertained. 

[Chamite.     See  organic  relics.    A.] 
CHAMOMILE.     See  inthcmis  nobilis. 
Chamomile,  stinking.     See  -Inthcmis  cotula. 
CHAMOMI  LLA.     From  x«/«»>  on  tne  ground, 
and  nrpXov,  an  apple.)     See  Jlnthemis  nobilis. 

CiiA.MOMiLLA  nostras.  See  Matricaria  Chamo- 
mile. 

Chamomilla  romana.     See  -Inthemis. 
CHAMPIGNION.     See  -Ogaruus  pratensis. 
CHA'NCRE.     (French.     From  xapxivo;,  cancer.) 
A  sore  which  arises  from  the  direct  application  of  the 
venereal  poison  to  any  part  of  the  body.    Of  course  it 
mostly  occurs  on  the  genitals.    Such  venereal  sores  as 
break  out  from  a  general  contamination  of  the  system, 
in  consequence  of  absorption,  never  have  the  term 
chancre  applied  to  them. 
Channelled  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

Ciiaoma'ntia  signa.  So  raracelsus  calls  thosr- 
prognostics  that  are  taken  from  observations  of  thr< 
air;  and  the  skill  of  doing  tins,  he  calls  Chaomancia. 

Ciiao'sda.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  as  an  epithe* 
for  the  plague. 

CHAPMAN,  Edmund,  was  born  about  the  end  ol 
the  1" tli  century:  and,  after  becoming  properly  in 
structed  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  settled  in  Lon 
don,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  success  in 
difficult  labours.  His  plan  consisted  chiefly  in  turnim 
Ihe  child,  and  delivering  by  the  feet  when  any  part  bu| 
the  head  presented  ;  also  in  often  availing  himself  of 
the  forceps  of  Chamberlen,  much  unproved  by  him- 
self, and  of  which  he  had  the  merit  of  first  giving  an 
account  to  the  public  in  his  treatise  on  Midwifery,  in 
1 73-2.  lie  also  ably  defended  the  cause  of  the  men- 
mldwives  against  ihe  attack  of  Douclas,  in  a  small 
work,  in  1737. 
Cha'rabk.  An  Arabian  name  for  amber. 
Cha'RajdRa.  (From  xnoatro-ui,  to  excavate.)  The 
Dowels,  or  sink  of  the  body. 
Cbaramais.  The  purging  hazel-nut. 
Charantia.  See  Momordica  elaterium. 
CHARCOAL.  When  vegetable  substances  are  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat  in  the  apparatus  lor  distillation, 
1  la-  fixed  residue  is  called  charcoal.  For  general  pur- 
poses, wood  is  convened  into  charcoal  by  building  it 
up  in  a  pyramidal  form,  covering  the  pile  with  clay  or 
earth,  and  leaving  a  few  air  holes,  which  are  closed 
as  soon  as  the  mass  is  well  lighted  ;  and  by  this  means 
the  combustion  is  can  led  on  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

In  charring  wood  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  a 
portion  of  it  is  sometimes  convened  into  a  pyrophorus, 
and  thai  the  explosions  that  happen  in  powder-mills 
are  sometimes  owing  to  this. 

Charcoal  is  made  on  the  great  scale,  by  igniting 
wood  in  iron  cylinders.    When  tin  resulting  charcoai 
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Is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  guupou 

essential  that  the  last  portion  ot'  vinegar  and  Lw  ui 
suffered  to  escape,  and  that  the  reabsorptioii  of  th< 
crude  vapours  he  prevented,  by  cutting  oil'  the  coiumu 
ideation  between  the  interior  of  the  cylinders  and  the 
Apparatus  for  condensing  the  pyrolignous  arid,  whsu- 
.?  er  the  lire  is  vvitbdrawn  from  the  furnace.  If  this 
precaution  be  not  observed,  the  gunpowder  made  with 
the  charcoal  would  be  of  interior  quality. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Tillor.h's  magazine,  we  hove 
some  valuable  facts  on  charcoal,  by  .Mr.  Mjshei.  He 
justly  observes,  that  the  produce  of  charcoal  in  the 
small  way,  differs  from  that  on  the  large  scale,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  char  depends  more  upon  the 
hardness  and  compactness  of  the  texture  of  wood,  and 
the  skill  of  the  workman  in  managing  the  pyramid 
of  fagots,  than  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbon  it 
contains. 

Clemen!  and  Desormes  say,  that  wood  contains  one- 
naif  its  weight  of  charcoal.  Proust  says,  that  good  pit- 
rd  70,  75,  or  80  per  cent,  of  charcoal  or  coke; 
from  which  only  two  or  three  parts  in  the  hundred  of 
ashes  remain  after  combustion. —  'J'tlluch's  Mag.  vol. 
yin. 

Charcoal  is  black,  sonorous,  and  brittle,  and  in  gene- 
ral retains  lite  figure  of  the  vegetable  it  was  obtained 
from.  If,  however,  the  vegetable  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  water  or  other  fluids,  these  in  their  extrication 
will  destroy  the  connexion  of  ihe  more  fixed  [xirts.  In 
this  case  the  quantity  of  charcoal  is  much  less  than  in 
the  former.  The  charcoal  of  oily  or  bituminous  sub- 
stances is  of  a  light  pulverulent  form,  and  rises  in 
soot.  Tliis  charcoal  of  oils  is  called  lamp-black.  A 
very  tine  kind  is  obtained  from  burning  alkuhol.  See 
Carbon. 

Chardoxe.    The  artichoke. 

Charistolo  cnt.v.  (From  xaP'$i  J°J'>  am'  ^"X'3' 
the  lochia;  so  named  from  its  supposed  usefulness  to 
women  in  childbirth.)  The  plant  mogwort.  See  .1r- 
tcmisia  vulgaris. 

CHARLTON,  Walter,  was  born  in  Somerset- 
shire, 1019.  After  graduating  at  Oxford,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  Ids  learning,  lie  was  appoint- 
ed physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  admitted  a  fellow  cf 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  London.  He  had 
afterward  the  honour  of  attending  Charles  II.,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  author  of  several  publications,  on  medical  and 
other  subjects ;  the  former  of  which  contained  little 
original  matter,  but  had  the  merit  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  many  improvements  made  about 
that  period,  particularly  in  anatomy  and  physiology; 
the  principal  of  them  are  his  "  Exercitationes  Patholo- 
gies,"  and  his  ".Natural  History  of  Nutrition,  Life, 
and  Voluntary  Motion."  In  1689,  he  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  the  College,  and  held  that  office  two  years 
He  afterward  retired  to  Jersey,  and  died  in  1707. 

Cha  rme.  (From  x<u0l'>t  to  rejoice.)  Ciarmts.  A 
cordial  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Cha  kpie.     The  French.     For  scraped  linen,  or  lint. 

CHA'ETA.     (Chaldean.)    1.  Paper. 

2.  The  amnios,  or  interior  fecial  membrane,  was 
;alled  the  charta  virginea,  from  its  likeness  to  a  piece 
of  line  paper. 

Cha  p.treux,  pocdre  de.  (So  called  because  it 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  some  friars  of  the 
Carthusian  order.)  A  name  of  the  kercnes  mineral,  or 
hydrosulphuret  of  antimony. 

Cha'sme.  (From  xaivm,  to  gape.)  Chasmus.  Os- 
citation,  or  gaping, 

CHASTE  TREE.    See  Agnus  casius. 

Cha'te.     The  Cucumus  egyplin. 

["CHAUN'CEY,  Charles,  M.D. second  President 
of  Harvard  College,  was  born  in  England  in  1569.  He 
had  his  grammar  education  at  Westminster,  and  was 
at  the  school  when  the  gunpowder  plot  was  to  have 
taken  effect,  and  must  have  perished  if  the  parliament- 
house  had  been  blown  up.  At  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge lie  commenced  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  took 
the  degree  of  II. D.  Being  intimately  acquainted  with 
Archbishop  Usher,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  Eu- 
rope, he  had  more  than  common  advantages  to  expand 
his  mind,  and  make  improvements  in  literature.  A 
more  learned  man  than  Mr.  Chauncey  was  not  to  he 
found  among  the  fathers  of  New-England.  He  had 
been  chosen  Hebrew  professor  at  Cambridge,  by  the 
heads  of  both  bouses,  and  exchanged  this  branch  of 


oblige  Dr.  Williams,  Vice-Cbancelloi  ol 
the  university.  !!e  was  well  skilled  in  many  oriental 
languages,  but  especially  (lie  Hebrew,  which  he  knew 
by  very  close  study,  nud  by  conversing  with  a  Jew, 
who  resided  in  the  same  house.  He  was  also  mi 
accurate  Gre<  k  si  holar,  nud  was  mad 
lids  language  \\h>u  he  left  the  other  professorship. 
This  uncommon  -<  holar  became  a  preacher,  and  was 
settled  at  Ware,  lie  displeased  trchbishop  Laud,  hj 
opposing  the  book  ill  sports,  mid  reflecting  upon  lh« 
discipline  of  tin'  church,  which  caused  him  to  emigrate 
io  Plymouth,  in  Massachttsi  tts,  in  1.1 

President  CUaunccj  is   itid  to  have  been  an  eminent 
physician;  but  w.  are  uoi  Informed  to  what  i 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice.    II.' bit  six  sons,  all 
of  whom  were  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  were 
preachers.    Some  of  them  were  learned  divines.    Dr. 

Mather  says  they  were  all  eminent  phj 

father  was  before  them." — Tkaeh.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

Cltay.    See  Oldcnluvdia  umbellata, 
tia  umbellata. 

CHEEK-BONE.    See  JugaUos. 

CHEESE.    Caseiu.    Thecoagulumof milk.   When 
prepaied  from  rich  milk,  anil  well  made,  it  U  *ery 
nutritious  in  small  quantities;  hut  siostlyf  indigestible 
wiien  haul  ami  ill  prfifared,  especially  to  weak  ato 
maclis.     if  any  vegetable  or  mineral  acid  be  mixed 
wilii  milk,  the  cheese  separates,  and,  if  assisted   by 
heat,  coagulates  Into  a  mass.    The  quantity  ot'  cheese 
is  less  when  a  mineral   acid  is  used.      Neutral  salts 
and  likewise  all  earthy  and  metallic  salt.-,  separate  the 
cheese  from  the  whey.     Sugar  and  gum-arabic  pro 
duce  the  fame  effect.     Caustic  alkalies  will 
the  curd  by  the  assistance  of  a  boiling  heat,  and  acids 
occasion  a  precipitation  again.     Vegetable  acids  have 
very  little  solvent  power  upon  curd.     This 
tor  a  greater  quantity  of  curd  being  obtained 
vegetable  acid  is  used.     But  what  answers  best  is  ren- 
net, which  is  made  by  macerating  in  water  a 
the  last  stomach  of  a  calf,  salted  and  dried  for  tin.- 
purpose. 

Scheele  observed,  that  cheese  has  a  considerable  ana 
logy  to  albumen,  which  it  resembles  in  being  coagula 
bie  by  fire  and  acids,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  afford 
ing  the  same  products  by  distillation  or  treatment  with 
nitric  acid.  There  are,  however,  certain  din 
between  them.  Rouelle  observed,  likewise,  a  sinking 
analogy  between  cheese  and  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and 
that  found  in  the  fecula?  of  green  vegetables.  By 
kneading  the  gluten  of  wheat  with  a  little  salt  and  a 
small  portion  of  a  solution  of  starch,  he  gave  it  the 
taste,  smell,  and  unctuosity  of  cheese  ;  so  that  after  it 
had  been  kept  a  certain  time,  it  was  not  to  he  distin- 
guished from  the  celebrated  Rochefort  cheese,  of  which 
it  had  all  the  pungency.  This  caseous  substance  from 
gluten,  as  well  as  the  cheese  of  milk,  appears  to  con- 
tain acetate  of  ammonia,  after  it  has  been  kept  long 
enough  to  have  undergone  the  requisite  fermentation, 
as  may  be  proved  by  examining  it  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  with  potassa.  The  pungency  of  strong  cheese 
too,  is  destroyed  by  alkohol. 

In  the  11th  volume  of  Tiiloch's  Magazine,  there  is  an 
excellent  account  ot  the  mode  of  making  Cheshire 
cheese,  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the 
county.  "If  the  milk,"  says  the  reporter,  "be  set 
together  very  warm,  the  curd  will  be  firm  ;  in  this  case, 
the  usual  mode  is  to  take  a  common  case-knife,  and 
make  incisions  across  it,  to  the  full  depth  of  the  knife's 
blade,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  inch ;  and  again 
crossways  in  the  same  manner,  the  incisions  intersect 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  whev  rising 
through  these  incisions  is  of  a  fine  pale-green  colour. 
The  Cheese-maker  and  two  assistants  then  proceed  to 
break  the  curd  :  this  is  performed  by  their  repeatedly 
putting  their  hands  down  into  the  tub  ;  the  cheese- 
maker,  with  the  skimming-dish  in  one  hand,  breaking 
every  part  of  it  as  they  catch  it,  raising  the  curd  from 
the  bottom,  and  still  breaking  it.  This  part  of  the  bu- 
siness is  continued  till  the  whole  is  broken  uniformly 
small  ;  it  generally  takes  up  about  forty  minutes,  and 
the  curd  is  then  left  covered  over  with  a  cloth  for  about 
half  an  hour,  to  subside.  If  the  milk  has  been  set  cool 
together,  the  curd  will  be  much  more  tender,  the  Whey 
will  not  be  so  green,  but  rptherof  a  milky  appearance. 

CIIEILOCA'CE.  (Fioi.i  x£<Xoc,  a  lip,  and  <caicov, 
an  evil.)  A  swelling  of  the  lips,  or  canker  in  the 
mouth. 

.  2.IU 
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chumk'lton.  (From  xc'fa, winter.)  A  chilblain, 
•ice  Pernio. 

UIIEIR.VNTHUS.  (From  x«p,  a  hand,  and  avdoi, 
h  flower  ;  so  named  from  the  likeness  of  its  blossoms 
to  the  fingers  of  tlie  hand.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnir.an  system.  Class,  Tctradijnamia, 
Order,  Siliquosa.    The  wall-flower. 

Cheiranthvs  ciikiri.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  wall-flower.  Lcucoium  luttum :  Viola  lutca. 
Common  yellow  wall-flower.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant,  Cheiranthus ;  foliis  lanctolatis,  nr.utis,  glabris  ; 
minis  angulatis ;  caulc  fruticoso,  of  Linmeus,  are 
recommended  as  possessing  nervine  and  deobstruent 
virtues.  They  have  a  moderately  strong,  pleasant 
smell,  and  a  nauseous,  bitter,  somewhat  pungent 
taste 

JCheiranthodbndron.  A  tree  growing  in  Mexico, 
to  called  from  the  appearance  of  the  flower  represent- 
ing the  human  hand  and  lingers.  (From  «£«p,  a  hand, 
avOos,  a  (lower,  and  ccvfyov,  a  tree.)  It  is  a  large  tree, 
bearing  a  flower  resembling  a  human  hand.  The  part 
producing  this  resemblance  is  the  pistillum,  which 
rises  above  the  calyx,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
analogous  to  the  thumb  and  fingers.  The  resemblance 
is  very  striking,  hut  the  digits  are  sharp  and  pointed, 
more  like  claws.  We  have  seen  preserved  specimens 
Of  the  flowers  in  very  good  order.     A.] 

CHEIRA'l'SIA.  (From  %up,  the  hand,  and  airro- 
ucu,  to  touch.)  The  act  of  scratching;  particularly 
the  scratching  one  hand  with  another,  as  in  the  itch. 

CHEl'RI.  (Cheiri,  Arabian.)  See  Cheirauthus 
Chciri. 

CHEIRIA'TER.  (From  xcip,  the  hand,  and  tajpai, 
a  physician.)  A  surgeon  whose-  office  it  is  to  remove 
maladies  by  operations  of  the  hand. 

C'HEIRI  SMA.  (From  x«p'i;<>u<*i>  to  labour  with 
Ihe  hand.)     Handling.     Also  a  manual  operation. 

CHEiRI'XIS.  (From  xt'O'loVh  t0  labour  with 
the  hand.)     The  art  of  surgery. 

CHEIRONO'MIA.  (From  xtipoiojicu,  to  exercise 
will)  the  hands.)  An  exercise  mentioned  by  Hippo- 
crates, which  consisted  of  gesticulations  with  the 
hands,  like  our  dumb-bells. 

CHELA.  {XijXri,  forceps;  from  xcu>,  to  take.) 
1.  A  forked  probe,  lor  drawing  a  polypus  out  of  the 
nose. 

1.  A  fissure  in  the  feet,  or  other  places. 

;t.  The  claw  of  crabs,  which  lays  hold  like  forceps. 

Chel^;  cancrorum.     See  Cam 

Cheli'don.     The  bend  of  the  arm. 

CHELIDO'NIUM.  (From  xcAicW,  the  swallow. 
It  is  so  named  from  an  opinion,  that  it  was  pointed  out 
as  useful  for  the  eyes  by  swallows,  who  are  said  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  young  by  it;  or  because  it  blos- 
soms about  the  time  when  swallows  appear.)  Celan- 
dine. A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liuiin-an  system. 
Class,  Polyandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  There  is  only 
one  species  used  in  medicine,  and  that  rarely. 

ClIELIDONlUM  MAJUS.  Papavcr  corn  >  cut  a  turn,  lu- 
tcum;  Ctircum.  Tetterwort,  and  great  celandine. 
The  herb  and  root  of  tins  plant,  Chelidvnnm — pedun- 
culis  umiellatus,  of  Linnssus,  have  a  faint,  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  durable  taste,  which  is 
stronger  in  the  roots  than  the  leaves.  They  are  ape- 
rient and  diuretic,  and  recommended  in  icterus,  when 
not  accompanied  with  inflammatory  symptoms.    The 

Chelidonluin  should  be  administered  with  caution,  as  it 
is  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Of  the 
dried  root,  from  3  ss  to  3j  is  a  dose;  of  the  fresh 
root,  infused  in  water,  or  wine,  the  dose  may  be  about 
jbs.   The  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  is  used  in  dropsy, 

cachexy,  and  CUtaneoua  complaints.  The  fresh  juice 
is  used'  to  destroy  warts,  and  lilms  in  the  eyes;  but, 
(bl  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  diluted  With  milk. 

CiiEi.inoNii  m  minus.    The  pill-wort    See/Janun- 

nria. 
(Ili'.l.uNE.     XrWij.     1.  The  tortoise. 
'2.  An  Instrument  fol  extending  a  limb,  and  so  called 
because,  in  its  slow  motions,  it   represents  a  tortoise. 

This  instrument  Is  mentioned  InOrlbasius. 

Chki.o'niom.  (From  XlAttfWJi  the  tortoise  ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.)  A 
hump  or  gibbosity  in  the  back. 

CHELTENHAM,  Tha  name  of  a  village,  now  be- 
come n  large  and  populous  ..nvn,  in  Gloucestershire, 
it  is  celebrated  for  its  purging  waters,  the  reputation 
of  which  is  daily  increasing,  as  it  possess**  belli  a  sa- 
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line  and  dial)  beate  principle.  When  first  drawn,  it  If 
clear  and  colourless,  but  some  vhat  brisk;  has  a  sa 
line,  bitterish,  chalybeate  taste.  It  does  not  keep,  not 
bear  transporting  to  any  distance;  the  chalybeate  pan 
being  lost  by  precipitation  of  the  iron,  and  in  the  open 
air  it  even  turns  fcetid.  The  salts,  however,  remain. 
Its  heat,  in  summer,  was  from  50°  to  55°  or  5y°.  when 
the  medium  heat  of  the  atmosphere  was  nearly  15° 
higher.  On  evaporation,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  cal- 
careous earth,  mixed  with  ochre  and  a  purging  salt 
A  general  survey  of  the  component  parts  of  this  wa- 
ter, according  to  a  variety  of  analyses,  shows  that  it  is 
decidedly  saline,  and  contains  much  more  salt  than 
most  mineral  waters.  By  far  the  greater  pail  of  the 
salts  are  of  a  purgative  kind,  and  therefore  an  action 
on  the  bowels  is  a  constant  etlect,  notwithstanding  the 
considerable  quantity  of  selenite  and  earth)' carbonates, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  contrary  tendency. 
Cheltenham  water  is.  besides,  one  of  the  strongest  clia- 
lybeates  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  iron  is  sus- 
pended entirely  by  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  gas  the 
water  contains  about  an  eighth  of  its  bulk;  but,  from 
the  abundance  of  earthy  carbonates,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
not  much  of  it  is  uncombined.  It  has,  besides,  a 
slight  impregnation  of  sulphur,  but  so  little  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable,  except  by  very  delicate  tests. 
The  sensible  effects  produced  by  this  water,  are  gene- 
rally, on  first  taking  it,  a  degree  of  drowsiness,  and 
sometimes  headache,  but  which  soon  go  off  spontane- 
ously, even  previous  to  the  operation  on  the  bowels. 
A  moderate  dose  acts  powerfully,  and  speedily,  as  a 
cathartic,  without  occasioning  griping,  01  lea\  nig  that 
faintness  and  languor  which  often  follow  the  action  of 
the  rougher  cathartics.  It  is  principally  on  this  ac- 
count, but  partly  too  from  the  salutary  operation  ot 
the  chalybeate,  and  perhaps  thecatbonic  acid,  that  the 
Cheltenham  water  may  be,  in  most  cases,  persevered 
in,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  uninterruptedly, 
without  producing  any  inconvenience  to  the  body ;  and 
during  its  use,  the  appetite  will  be  improved,  the  di- 
gestive organs  strengthened,  and  the  whole  constitu- 
tion invigorated.  A  dose  of  thU  water,  too  small  lo 
operate  directly  on  the  bowels,  will  generally  deter- 
mine pretty  powerfully  to  the  kidneys.  As  a  purge, 
this  water  is  drank  from  one  to  three  pints;  in  general, 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  sufficient.  Halt  a  pint 
will  contain  half  a  drachm  of  neutral  purging  salts, 
four  grains  of  earthy  carbonates,  and  selcuite,  about 
one-third  of  a  grain  of  oxide  of  iron;  together  with  an 
ounce  in  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  and  half  an  ounce  of 
common  air,  with  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Cheltenham  water  is  used,  with  considerable"  benefit, 
in  a  number  of  diseases,  especially  of  the  chronic  kind, 
and  particularly  those  called  bilious:  hence  it  has 
been  found  of  essential  service  in  the  cure  of  glandular 
obstructions,  and  especially  those  that  aftect  the  liver. 
and  the  other  organs  connected  with  the  functions  ci 
the  alimentary  canal.  Fersons  who  have  injured  their 
biliary  organs,  by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates, 
and  who  are  suffering  under  the  symptoms,  either  of 
excess  of  bile  or  deficiency  of  bile,  and  an  irregularity 
in  its  secretion,  receive  remarkable  benefit  from  a 
course  of  this  water,  judiciously  exhibited.  Its  use 
may  be  here  continued,  even  during  a  considerable 
degree  of  debility  ;  and  from  the  great  determination 
to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage  to 
check  the  incipient  symptoms  of  dropsy,  and  general 
anasarca,  which  bo  often  proceed  from  an  obstruction 
of  the  liver.  In  scrofulous  affections,  the  sea  has  the 
decided  preference;  in  painful  affections  of  the  skin, 
calied  scorbutic  eruptions,  which  make  their  appear- 
ance at  stateil  intervals,  producing  a  copious  discharge 
of  lymph,  and  an  abundant  desquamation,  in  common 
with  other  saline  purgative  springs,  this  is  found  to 
bring  relief ;  but  it  requires  to  be  persevered  in  for  a 
considerable  time,  keeping  up  a  constant  determina- 
tion to  the  bowels,  and  making  use  of  warm  bathing. 
The  season  for  drinking  the  Cheltenham  Water  i* 
during  the  whole  ofthc  summer  months. 

CHE'EYS.  (XeXuc,  a  shell.)  The  breast  is  so 
called,  as  resembling,  in  shape  and  office,  the  shell  ol 
some  fishes. 

Cuklv'scion.  (From  xiXnf,  the  breast.)  A  dry, 
short  cough,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  breast  are 
very  sore. 

Chk'ma.  A  measure  mentioned  by  the  Greek  phy 
lictonSi  suonosed  to  contain  two  small  spoonfuls 
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CtllS'MIA.     Sec  Chemistry. 
CHiJ'MlCAL.    Or  or  belonging  to  chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY.  (Xv/ua,  ami  sometimes  \npia: 
Chamia,  from  chama,  to  burn,  Arab,  this  scie 
the  examination  of  all  substances  by  fire.)  Chemia; 
Chimin  ;  Uiymia.  The  learned  are  not  yet  agreed  as 
to  the  most  proper  definition  of  chemistry.  Boerhaave 
seems  to  have  ranked  it  among  the  arts.  According  to 
Macquer,  it  is  a  science,  the  object  of  Which  is  to  Sis- 
cover  the  nature  and  properties  of  all  bodies  by  their 
analyses  and  combinations.  Dr.  Black  says,  it  is  a 
science  which  teaches,  by  experiments,  the  effects  of 
heat  and  mixture  on  bodies ;  and  Fomcroy  defines  it 
a  science  which  teaches  the  mutual  actions  of  all  na- 
tural bodies  cm  each  other.  "Chemistry,"  says  Jac- 
quin,  "is  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which 
unfolds  the  nature  of  all  material  bodies,  determines 
the  number  and  properties  of  their  component  parts, 
and  teaches  us  how  those  parts  are  united,  and  by  What 
means  they  may  be  separated  and  recoinbined."  Mr. 
Heron  defines  it,  "That  science  which  investigates 
and  explains  the  laws  of  that  attraction  which  takes 
place  between  the  minute  component  particles  of  na- 
tural bodies."  Dr.  L're's  definition  is,  "the  science 
which  investigates  the  composition  of  material  sub- 
stances, and  the  permanent  changes  of  constitution 
which  their  mutual  actions  produce."  The  objects  to 
which  the  attention  of  chemists  "is  directed,  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  substances  that  compose  the 
globe. 

CHEMO'SIS.  (From  xa'iu<  t0  SaiK> :  ' 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  gap,  or  aperture.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye.  in 
which  the  white  of  the  eye  '.s  distended  with  blood, 
and  elevated  above  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cor- 
nea. In  Cullen*s  Nosology,  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
ophthalmia  meinbranaruru,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  eye. 

Chesopodio-morus.  (From  chenopodium  and  mo- 
rns, the  mulberry  ;  so  called  because  it  is  a  sort  of 
chenopodium,  with  leaves  like  a  mulberry. ,i  The 
nerb  mulberry-blight.  The  Blitum  capitalum  of  Lin- 
naius. 

CUENGPO  DiUM.  (From  xiv,  a  goose,  and  =roej, 
a  foot;  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
goose's  foot.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  JJigy- 
nia.    The  herb  chenopody :  goose's  foot. 

Chenopodium  ambrosioides.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Mexican  tea-plant.  Botrtjs  Mexicana; 
Botrys  ambrosioides  Mexicana;  Chenopodium  Mexi- 
canum;  Botrys  Americana.  Mexico  tea;  Spanish 
tea  and  Artemisian  botrys.  Chenopodium— foliis  lan- 
ceolalis  denlatis,  racemis  fotiatis  simplicibus,  of  Liu- 
nsus.  A  decoction  of  this  plant  is  recommended  in 
paralytic  cases.  Formerly  the  infusion  was  drank  in- 
stead of  Chinese  tea. 

Chenopodium  anthelmixticcm.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  Chenopodium— foliis  otato-oblongis  den- 
tans,  racemis  aphyllis,  of  Linnxus,  though  in  great 
esteem  in  America,  for  the  cure  of  worms,  are  seldom 
exhibited  in  this  country.  They  are  powdered  and 
made  into  an  electuary,  with  any  proper  syrup,  or 
conserve. 

["  The  Chenopodium  anthelminticum,  is  a  native 
plant,  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  usually 
known  by  the  names  of  toormseed  and  Jerusalem  oak. 
The  name  wormseed  is  applied  in  Europe  to  the  Ar- 
temisia saatonica,  a  very  different  plant.  The  cheno- 
podium Is  accounted  a  good  vermifuge,  especially  in 
the  lumbrici  of  children.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
whole  plant  is  sometimes  given  in  the  dose  of  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  child  two  or  three  years  old.  More  fre- 
quently tire  powdered  seeds  are  employed,  mixed  with 
treacle  or  syrup.  The  seeds  yield  a  volatile  oil  on  dis- 
tillation, which  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  six  or  eight 
drops,  in  sugar  or  some  suitable  vehicle."— Big.  Mat. 
Med.    A.] 

Chenopodium  bonus  Henricus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  English  mercury.  Bonus  Henricus ;  Tola 
bona;  Lapathum  unctuosum;  Chenopodium;  Cheno- 
podium—foliis  triav.gulari-sagittatis,  inlegcrrimis, 
iptcis  composilis  aphyllis  axdlaribus,  of  Linnxus. 
The  plant  to  which  these  names  are  given,  is  a  native 
of  this  country,  and  common  in  waste  grounds  from 
June  to  August.  It  differs  little  from  spinach  when 
tultivitcd  ;  and  in  many  nlaces  the  young  shoots  are 
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eaten  in  spring  like  asparagus.    The  leaves  arc  »e 
counted  emollient,  and  have  been  made  an  ii 
in  decoctions  for  clysters.     They  are  applied  by  the 
common  people  to  flesh  wounds  and  sores  under  this 
notion  of  drawing  and  healing 

Chbnopodium  BotRYS.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Jerusalem  oak.  Botrys  vulgaris;  Botrys;  -■/»/- 
brosia;  Artemisia  chenopodium;  jit*. 
Alriplex  suaveoltns;  Chenopodium— foliis  Mongts 
sinuatis,  racemis  nudis  mult(fidis,  of  Linnxus.  This 
plant  was  formerly  administered  in  form  of  decoction 
in  some  diseases  of  the  chest:  as  humoral  .t-tlmiu. 
coughs,  and  catarrhs.     It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

ChihoPOMUX  kietidum.  See  Chenopodium  out- 
varia. 

Chknopodiuni  vulvaria.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  stinking  orach.  ^triplex  ftetidu  ;  Atriplex 
olida;  Vulvaria;  Oarosmum:  Raphex;  Chmopodtum 
fxtidum;  Blitum  fwtidum.  The  very  fa-tid  smell  r,t 
this  plant,  Chenopodium— foliis  integerrimti  rhombco 
oiui(is,/loribus conglumi tralis  axillaribus,  Of  I 
induced  physicians  to  exhibit  it  in  hysterical  diseases. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  more  active  preparations. 
Messrs.  Chevalier  and  l.asscigne  have  detect!  d  am- 
monia in  this  plant  in  an  uncombined  state,  which  is 
probably  the  vehicle  of  the  remarkably  nauseous  odour 
which  it  exhales,  strongly  resembling  that  of  putrid 
fish.  When  the  plant  is  bruised  with  water,  and  the 
liquor  expressed  and  afterward  distilled,  we  procure 
a  rluid  which  contains  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  an  oily  matter,  which  gives  the  rtuid  a  milky  ap- 
pearance. If  the  expressed  juice  of  the  chenopodium 
be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  it  is 
found  to  be  alkaline;  there  seems  to  be  acetic  acid  in 
it.  Its  basis  is  said  to  be  of  an  albuminous  nature.  It 
is  staled  also  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance which  the  French  call  osinazome,  a  little  of  an 
aromatic  resin,  and  a  bitter  matter,  soluble  both  in 
alkohol  and  water,  as  well  as  several  saline  bodies. 

C'he'ras.  (From  ^toi,  to  pour  out.)  An  obsolete 
name  of  struma,  or  scrofula. 

Cherefo  hum.     See  Scandix  ccrcfolium. 

CHE'RMES.  (Arabian.)  A  small  berry,  full  of 
insects  like  worms:  the  juice  of  which  was  formerly 
made  into  a  confection,  called  confectio  alkermes, 
which  has  been  long  disused.  The  worm  itself  \v:>s 
also  so  called. 

Cher.mes  XINXRALIS.  Ilydro-sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony. 

CiiERNi'BiUM.  Ciieruibhn.  In  Hippocrates  it  sig- 
nifies a  urinal. 

Chero'nia.  (From  Xnpw,  the  Centaur.)  Se< 
Chirunio  centaw 

CHERRY.    See  Ccrasa  nigra,  and  Cerus.i  rubra 

Cherry  boy.     The  I,auro-ccrasus. 

Cherry-laurel.     The  Lanro-ccrasus. 

Cherry,  winter.    The  Alkckcngi. 

CHERVI'LLUM.     See  Scandix  cerefulium. 

CHESELDEN,  William,  was  born  in  L 
shire,  I(i88.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a  sui 
geon  at  Leicester,  he  came  to  study  at  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  to  which  he  afterward  became  surgeon.  He 
began  to  give  lectures  at  the  early  age  of  22,  and  about 
the  same  period  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  S«* 
ciety  Two  years  after,  he  published  his  "An 
Description  of  the  Human  Body,"  with  some  sck  i 
cases  in  surgery,  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions; in  one  of  which  he  detailed  his  success  in  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  by  the  lateral  method,  as  it  is 
termed,  which  he  found  not  so  liable  to  failure  as  the 
high  operation.  He  also  gave,  in  the  Phil" 
Transactions,  an  interesting  account  of  a  grown  per 
son  whom  he  restored  to  sight  after  being  blind  from 
infancy;  and  furnished  some  other  contributions  tc 
the  same  work.  Besides  being  honourably  distin- 
guished by  some  of  the  French  societies,  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  surgeon  to  Queen  Caroline,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  splendid  work  on  the  bones  in  1733, 
He  was  four  years  alter  chosen  surgeon  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  retired  from  public  practice,  and  lived  t< 
the  age  of  04. 

CH  ESNUT.    See  JEscvlus  and  Fag  us. 

Chesnut,  horse.    See  JEsculus  Jiippucastanum 

Chesnul,  sweet.    See  Fagus  castanea. 

Cheu'su.  (From  xff>, to  Pout  out0  Wqualinn 
Infusion. 

CheVv'stpe.    A  double-headed  roller,  applied  bv 
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t5s  middle  below  the  chin ;  then  running  on  eacli  side 
It  is  crossed  on  the.  top  of  the  head ;  then  passing  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  there  crossed:  it  then  passes 
under  the  chin,  where  crossing,  it  is  carried  to  the  top 
of  the  head,  &c.  until  it  is  all  taken  up. 

CHEYNE,  George,  was  born  in  Scotland,  1670. 
graduating  in  medicine,  lie  came  to  London,  at 
ige  ol  30,  and  published  a  Theory  ol"  Fevers,  and 
•  after  a  work  on  Fluxions,  which  procured 
lection  into  the  Royal  Society;  and  this  was  soon 
tea  by  his  "Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural 
;ion.        Being  naturally  inclined  to  corpulency, 
indulging  in  free  living,  he  became,  when  only  of 
:i  middle  age,  perfectly  unwieldy,  with  other  marks  of 
an  impaired  constitution;  against  which,  finding  medi- 
al little  avail,  he  determined  to  abstain  from  all 
ented  liquors,  and  confine  himself  to  a  milk  and 
table  diet.    This  plan  speedily  relieved  the  most 
sing  symptoms,  which  led  him  after  a  while  to 
resume  his  luxuries ;  but  finding  his  complaints  pre- 
returning,  he  resorted  again  to  the  abstemious 
;  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  which  he  retained 
a  tolerable  share  of  health  to  the  advanced  age  of  72. 
(22,  in  a  treatise  on  the  gout.  &c.  he  first  incul- 
cated this  plan ;  and  two  years  after  greatly  enlarged 
on  the  same  subject,  in  his  celebrated  "Essay  on 
Health  and   Long  Life."     His  "English  Malady,  or 
Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,"  v.  hich  he  regarded  as 
especially  prevalent  in  this  country,  a  very  popular 
work,  published  1733,  contains  a  candid  and  judicious 
narrative  of  his  own  case. 

CHEZANAN'CE.  (From  i^u,  to  go  to  stool,  and 
ava-fKti,  necessity.)  1.  Anything  that  creates  a  ne- 
i  issity  to  go  to  stool. 

2.  In  P.  jEgineta,  it  is  the  name  of  an  ointment, 
\   ith  which  the  anus  is  to  be  rubbed  for  promoting 

:  foOlS. 

CHI'A.  (From  X«o$,  an  island  where  they  were 
formerly  propagated.)  1.  A  sweet  tig  of  the"  islam! 
of  Cyprus,  Chio,  or  Scio. 

2.  An  earth  from  the  island  of  Chio,  formerly  used 
:..  fevers. 

3.  A  species  of  turpentine.  See  Pistacia  ierebin 
thus. 

Chi'acus.  (From  Xios,  the  island  of  Scio.)  An 
epithet  of  a  collyrium,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which 
me  of  Chins. 

Cm  adus.  In  Paracelsus  it  signifies  the  same  as 
furunculus. 

Chian  turpentine.     See  Pistacia  tcrebinthus. 

Chia'smus.  (From  xia^u),  to  form  like  the  letter 
X,  Chi.)  The  name  of  a  bandage,  the  shape  of  which 
is  like  the  Greek  letter  X,  cki. 

CHIASTOLTTE.  The  name  of  a  mineral  found  in 
Britany  and  Spain,  somewhat  like  steatite. 

Chia'stos.  The  name  of  n  crucial  bandage  in 
Oribasius  ;  so  called  from  its  resembling  the  letter  X, 
t.'ii 

Chia'stre.  The  name  of  a  bandage  for  the  tempo- 
ral artery.  It  is  a  double-headed  roller,  the  middle  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  side  of  the  head,  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  artery  is  opened,  and,  when  brought 
i  jund  to  the  part  affected,  it  is  crossed  upon  the  coin- 
that  is  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  then,  the  con- 
ion  is  over  the  coronal  suture,  and  under  the 
chin;  then  crossing  on  the  compress,  the  course  is,  as 
at  the  first,  round  the  head,  &C  till  the  whole  roller  is 
t  ilten  up. 

Ciu'iiou.    A  spurious  species  ofgum-elerai,  spoken 

i  lie  faculty  of  l'aiis,  but  net  known  m  England. 

iichi'na.     Contracted  from  china  Chip.. 

CHICKEN.  The  young  of  the  gallinaceous  ordeT 
[rds,  especially  of  the  domestic  fowl.  See.  Pha- 
i  ianus  gallut 

CHICKEN  POX.    9<  e  '  arieella. 

CHICKWEED.  tedia, 

CHICOYNEAU,  Frani  is,  was  born  at.  Montpeller 
:  i  1672,  the  second  son  of  a  professor  there,  who  be- 

:■  blind,  lie  was   appointed   to  discharge   his   dll- 

ifter  taking  his  degrees  in  medicine.  Having  ac- 
i  himself  very  creditably,  be  was  deputed  with 
physicians  to  Marseilles  in  1720,  to  devise  roea- 
ror  arresting  the  progress  of  the  plague,  which 

1. 1  the  (lid    almost   depopulated   that    city.     The  zeal 

kvblchho  evinced  on  that  occasion  was  rewarded  by 
\  pension  :  and  on  the.  death  of  his  father-in  law,  M. 
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Chirac,  in  1731,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  8a 
first  physician  to  the  king ;  and  received  also  other 
honours  previously  to  his  death  in  1752.  He  published 
in  1721,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  physicians,  an 
account  of  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  in  which  the  opi- 
nion is  advanced,  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious  ■ 
and  having  received  orders  from  the  king  to  collect  alt 
the  observations  that  had  been  made  concerning  that 
disease,  he  drew  up  an  enlarged  treatise  with  much 
candour,  and  containing  a  number  of  useful  facts, 
which  was  made  public  in  1744. 

[Chigoe,  or  giggcr.  A  small  insect  so  called  in  the 
West  India  islands,  infesting  the  feet  of  those  who  go 
barefoot,  and  particularly  the  negroes.  It  is  a  very 
minute  insect,  and,  when  magnified,  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  flea.  It  penetrates  the  skin  of  tile 
feet  without  producing  pain,  and  there  forms  its  nidus. 
As  it  increases  in  growth  in  its  new  situation,  it  pro- 
duces little  swellings  and  intolerable  itching.  The  fe 
male  negroes  carefully  extract  them  with  a  needle. 
When  they  are  not  extracted,  the  parent  dep^sites  its 
eggs,  and  as  these  hatch,  the  irritation  causes  increased 
swellings  and  ulceration,  which  sometimes  cause  the 
loss  of  limbs,  and  even  death  to  the  sufferers.  Poul- 
tices of  Indian  meal  are  the  only  applications  to 
hea!  the  ulcerations  and  abscesses  caused  by  the  chi 
goes.     A.] 

CHILI! LAIN.     See  Pernio. 

["  CHILD*,  Timothy,  M.D.,  was  born  atDeerfield, 
Massachusetts,  February,  1748.  He  was  entered  as  a 
member  of  Harvard  College  in  1764,  but  was  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  dismission  at  the  close  of  his 
junior  year,  by  the  failure  of  the  funds  on  which  he 
had  relied  to  carry  him  through  the  regular  course  of 
that  seminary.  From  Cambridge  he  returned  to  Deer- 
field,  where  he  studied  physic  and  surgery  with  Dr. 
Williams;  and  from  whence,  in  1771,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  removed  to  practise  in  Pittsfield. 

An  ardent  and  decided  friend  of  civil  liberty,  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  those  great  political  questions  which 
at  that  period  were  agitated  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  colonies.  No  young  man,  perhaps,  was 
more  zealously  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  encroachment 
of  the  British  parliament  than  Dr.  Cliilds,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  falliei* 
of  the  town,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  in  1774, 
when  the  crisis  of  open  hostility  was  approaching,  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draw  ape 
tition  to  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  Common  Pleas  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire,  remonstrating  against  certain 
acls  of  parliament  which  had  just  been  promulgated, 
and  praying  them  to  stay  all  proceedings  till  those  un- 
just and  oppressive  acts  should  be  repealed. 

In  the  same  year,  (1771,)  Dr.  Childs  took  a  commis- 
sion in  a  company  of  minute-men,  which,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  recommendation  from  the  convention  of 
the  New-England  states,  was  organized  in  that  town'. 
When  the  news  of  the  nattle  of  Lexington  in  1775 
was  received,  he  inarched  with  his  company  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  soon  after  appointed  a  surgeon  of 
Colonel  Patterson's  regiment.  From  Boston  he  went 
with  the  army  to  New- York,  and  from  thence  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Montreal.  In  1777  he  left 
the  army,  and  resumed  his  practice  in  the  town  of 
Pittsfield,  and  continued  in  it  till  less  than  a  week  be- 
fore  his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-three. 

In  1792,  Dr.  Childs  was  elected  a  representative  to 
the  General  Court,  and  for  several  years  received  the 
same  pledge  of  public  confidence,  lie  also  held  a  seat 
in  the  senate  for  a  number  ol'  vears,  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  county  in  which  he  lived" and  died.  But  it  was 
in  his  profession  he  was  most  highly  honoured  an.) 
extensively  useful.  He  was  early  elected  a  member 
ol  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  held  the 
Office  ol  counsellor  of  that  sorietv  to 'the  time  of  his 
death.  In  the  year  1811,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
>>  hi  n  the  district  society,  composed  of  the  fellows  ol 
the  state  society,  was  established  in  the  county  in 
which  he  lived,  he  was  appointed  censor,  and  elected 
to  the  Office  of  president. 

As  a  practitioner,  Dr.  Childs  stood  high  in  public  es- 
timation, both  at  nome  am(  ;li,ro.u|      For  mm.e  tJlln 

thirty  years  be  was  the  only  physician  of  note  in  the 
town;  and  tins  single  fact  strongly  testifies  to  the  un- 
common estimation  in  which  he  was  held  bv  those 
w  ho  were  most  competent  to  judge  of  his  professions. 
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nfcfil  Mid  sueeeni.  He  died  on  the  05th  Fell.  1881,  as 
he  lived,  honoured,  respected,  u.iti  lamented.'1 —  Th. 
Med.  Biag.    A.] 

Cm  li,  IU.*SA.HUM  de.  Salmon  speaks,  but  with- 
out any  proof,  of  its  being  brought  from  Chili,  The  Har- 
hadues  tar,  in  which  are  mixed  a  few  drops  of  Uie  oil 
of  aniseed,  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Ciuuody'namon.     (From  x'^""'  a  thousand,  and 

Iwami,  virtue.)    In  Dioscorides,  this  name  Is  given 

mi  of  its  many  virtues.    An  epithet  of  the 

•herb  Poleuwuiuin.     Most  probably  the  wood  sage,  li  «- 

(mini  scorudonia  of  LiniKeus. 

Chu.iophvllon.     (From  x'^"Xi   a  thousand,  and 
■SvWov,  a  leaf,  because  of  the  great  Dumber  of  leaf- 
its.      A  name  of  the  milfoil.    See  Achillea,  millefo- 
lium, 
(iiii.on.     Xu\u>r-     An  inflamed  and  swelled  lip. 
Cnu.PKL\'ouA.     A  variety  of  capsicum. 
Chime  thlon.     A  chilblain. 
Cm  mia.     See  Chemistry. 

Cui&la'tkk.  (From  xu^ua,  chemistry,  and  <arpo<, 
a  physician.)  A  physician  who  makes  the  science  of 
Shemistry  subservient   to  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Ciiimo  lea  LiiA.  Paracelsus  means,  by  this  word, 
the  sublimed  pnwdei  which  is  separated  from  the 
flowers  of  saline  ores. 

CHINA.  (So  named  from  the  country  of  China, 
from  whence  it  was  brousht.)     See  Smilax  China, 

China  ciux.i:.  A  name  given  to  the  Permian 
■bark. 

China  occidextalis.  China  spuria  nodosa;  Smi- 
lax  pseuda-Ckina  ;  SmUax  Indica  spinosu  ;  American 
«r  West-Indian  China.  This  root  is  chietly  brought 
from  Jamaica,  in  laree  round  pieces  full  of  knot-.  In 
scrofulous  disorders,  it  has  been  preferred  to  the  ori- 
ental kind.  In  other  cases  it  is  of  similar  but  inferior 
virtue. 

China  supposita.     See  Scnesio  pscudechinu. 

CniNCHi  na.     See  Cinchona. 

Chikchi'na  Carib.ca.     See  Cinr/uma  Carilxra. 

CHINCBJNA  de  Santa  Fe'.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  bark  sent  from  Santa  F^ ;  but  neither  their 
particular  natures,  nor  the  trees  which  afford  them, 
are  yet  accurately  determined. 

Chinchina  Jamaicensis.     See  Cincltona  Caribiza. 

Chincuina  rubra.     See  Cinchona  oblongifolia. 

CiuNcniNA  de  St.  Lucza.  St.  Lucia  bark.  See 
Cinchona  floribunda. 

OHINCOUGH.    See  Pertussis. 

CHINE'NSIS.     See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Chinese  Smilax.    See  Smilax  China. 

Chio  turpentine.     See  Pistacia  tercbinlhiis. 

Chi'ou.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  synonymous  with  fu- 
riiiiculus. 

CHIRA'GRA.  (From  xeip,  the  hand,  and  ayoa,  a 
seizure.)  The  gout  in  the  joints  of  the  hand.  See 
irtkritis. 

CHIRO'XES.  (From  xua,  the  hand.)  Small  pus- 
tules on  the  hands  and  feet,  enclosed  in  which  is  a 
troublesome  worm. 

CHIRO'NIA.  (From  Cltiron,  tlie  Centaur,  who 
discovered  its  use.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linna^ui  system.  Class,  Venlandria;  Order, 
Mortogyma. 

2.  From  %tip.,  the  hcr.d.)  An  affection  of  the 
jand,  where  it  is  troubled  with  chiroucs. 

Chironia  Centacrium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  officinal  centaury.  Centaurium  minus  vv.lgo.re; 
Ccntauriumparvum;  CaUaurium minus ;  Libadium; 
Chironia — corollis  qiiinquefidis  infundibuliformibvs, 
caitlc  dichotomo,  pislillo  simplici,  of  Linnaius.  This 
plant  is  justly  esteemed  to  be  the  most  efficacious  bit- 
ter of  all  the  medicinal  plants  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
try. It  has  been  recommended,  by  Cullen,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gentian,  and  by  several  is  thought  to  be  a 
more  useful  medicine.  The  tops  of  the  centaury  plant 
are  directed  for  use  by  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  are  most  commonly  given  in  infusion  ;  but 
they  may  also  be  taken  in  powder,  or  prepared  into 
an  extract. 

[Chironia  anqitlaris.  See  American  centaury.  A.] 

Chiro'nium.  (From  Xupwv,  the  Centaur,  who  is 
jaid  to  have  been  the  first  who  healed  them.)  A  ma- 
lignant ulcer,  callous  on  its  edges,  and  difficult  to 
cure. 

CHIROTHE'CA.  (From  x^P,  the  hand,  and  rrtV 
iu.  to  uut.)     A  glove  of  the  scartskin,  with  the  nails., 
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which  is  brought  oil"  from  the  dead  subject,  alter  the 
cuticle  i-  loosened  by  putrefaction,  from  the  parts  ui. 
der  it. 

CHIR'LJRGIA.  (Front  ^up,  the  hand,  and  tpyoy. 
a  work  ;  because  surgical  operations  are  performed  by 
the  hand.)    Chirurgery,  or  surgery. 

Cm  ion.    Xtrsv,    A  coat,  or  membrane. 

[Chitomits.     See  Organic  relics.     A.] 

Cm  I'M.     (.From  Xioc,  the  island  where  it  was  on 
dureii.)     All  epithet  of  a  wine  made  at  l^cio 

Culia'sma.  (From  xAtuivw,  lo  make  warm.)  A 
warm  fomentation. 

CHLORA'SMA.       (From    xAupo;,    green 
Chlorosis. 

CHLORATE.  A  compound  of  chloric  acid  with  a 
salifiable  Iwsis. 

CHLORIC   ACID,     jlciduin  chloiirum.    "  It  was 
first  eliminated  from  salts  containing  ii  by  Gay  Lu* 
sac,  and  described  by  him  in  his  admirable  mem  ii  i 
iodine,  published  in  the  91st  volume  of  the  Amu  I    i 
Chimic.    When  a  current  of  chlorine  ispassed  fi 
time  through  a  solution  of  barytic  earth  in  warm  n  u 
ter,  a  subsumce  called  hvperoxyinuiiaio  of  baryles  b 
its  first  discoverer,  Chcuevix,  is  formed,  as 
some  common  muriate.    The  latter  is  separated,  by 
boiling  phosphate  of  silver  in  the  compound  solutin 
The  former  may  then  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  ii 
fine  rhoinlioidal  prisms.     Into  a  dilute  solution  ol   tlii: 
salt, Gay  Lussac  poured  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Tlwugh 
he  added  only  a  few  drops  of  acid,  not  nearly  i  noug 
In  saturate   the   barytes,  the   liquid   became 
acid,  and  not  a  bubble  of  oxygen  escaped.     By  conli 
nuiug  to  add  sulphuric  acid  with  caution,  he  succeed* .. 
in  obtaining  an  acid  liquid  entirely  free  from  sulphur:. 
acid  and  barytes,  and  not  precipitating  nitrate  ul  s 
ver.     It  was  chloric  acid  dissolved  in  water.     Its  chu 
ractersare  the  following. 

This  acid   has  no  sensible  smell.     Its  solulion  i  , 
water  is  perfectly  colourless.     lis  tasie  is  very  acid 
and  it   reddens  litmus  witiiout  destroying  tin 
It  produces  no  alteration  on  solution  of  indigo  in  sill 
phuric  acid.     Light  does  not  decompose  it.     it  mav 
be  concentrated  by  a  gentle  heat,  without  undergoing 
decomposition,  or  without  evaporating.     It  was  kepi  :: 
long  time  exposed  to  the  air  without  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  its  quantity.     When  concentrated,  it  has  son,' 
tiling  of  an  oily  consistency.     When  exposed  to  heal 
it  is  partly  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  chlorine,  ana 
partly  volatilized  without  alteration.      Muriatic  acid 
decomposes  it  in  the  same  way,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature.   Sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, have  the  same  property  ;  but  nitric  acid  produces 
no  change  upon  it.     Combined  with  ammonia,  it  forms 
a  fulminating  salt,  formerly  described  by  M.  Chcnevi 
It  does  not  precipitate  aiiymetallicsolution.    [treadil 
dissolves    zinc,  disengaging    hydrogen;     but    it  act: 
slowly  on  mercury.     It  cannot  be  obtained    in  the 
gaseous  state.    It  is  composed  of  1  volume  chlorine  -+■ 
2,3  oxygen,  or,  by  weight,  of  100  chlorine,  11  I 
gen,  if  we  consider  the  specific  gravity  Of  chlorine   ■■ 
be  2.4866. 

To  the  preceding  account  of  the  properties  of  chloric 
acid,  M.  Vauquelin  has  added  the  following,  !■-■ 
taste  is  not  only  acid,  but  astringent,  and  i 
when  concentrated,  is  somewhat  pungent.  Itditiui: 
from  chlorine,  in  not  precipitating  gelatine.  When 
paper  stained  with  litmus  is  left  for  some  time  ill  I  i 
tact  with  it,  the  colour  is  destroyed.  Mixed  with  m  i 
riatic  acid,  water  is  formed,  and  both  acids  are  con- 
verted into  chlorine  Sulphurous  acid  is  converted 
into  sulphuric,  by  taking  oxygen  from  the  chloric  aciu, 
which  is  consequently  converted  into  chlorine. 

Chloric  acid  combines  with  the  bases,  and  forms  tl  e 
chlorates,  a  set  of  salts  formerly  known  by  the  nan  u 
of  the  hyprrorygenatcd  muriates.  They  may  lie 
formed  either  directly  by  saturating  the  alkali  or  <  an  l) 
with  the  chloric  acid,  or  by  the  old  process  of  trans- 
muting chlorine  through  the  solutions  of  the  bases,  in 
Woolfe's  bottles.  In  this  case  the  water  is  decom- 
posed. Its  oxygen  unites  to  one  portion  of  the  chlorine. 
forming  chloric  acid,  while  its  hydrogen  uniles  to 
another  portion  of  chlorine,  forming  muriatic  acid  , 
and  hence,  chlorates  and  muriates  must  be  contempo- 
raneously generated,  and  must  be  afterward  separated 
by  crystallization,  or  peculiar  methods. 

The  chlorateofpolassa  or  hyperoxymuriate,  has  been 
long  known,  and  maybe  procured  by  receiving  chic 
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rine, as  it  is  formed,  into  a  solution  of potassa.  When 
the  solution  is  saturated,  it  may  be  evaporated  gently, 
and  the  first  crystals  produced  will  be  tlie  salt  desired, 
tins  crystallizing  before  the  simple  muriate,  which  is 
produced  at  the  same  time  with  it.  Its  crystals  are  in 
■hining  hexaetlral  lamina',  or  riiomljoid.il  plates.  It  is 
soluble  in  17  parts  of  cold  water;  and,  but  very 
sparingly,  in  alkoliol.  Its  taste  is  cooling,  and  rather 
unpleasant.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.0."  10  parts  of 
water,  at  GCP,  dissolve  one  of  it,  and  2\  ot  boiling 
v.  iter.  The  purest  oxygen  is  extracted  from  this  salt, 
!■ ,  exposing  it  to  a  gentle  red  heat.   One  hundred  grains 

eld  about  115  cubic  inches  of  gas.  It  consists  of  9.5 
chloric  acld-f-6  potassa=15  5,  which  is  the  prime  equi- 
valent of  the  salt. 

The  effects  of  this  salt  on  inflammable  bodies  are 
very  powerful.  Hub  two  grains  into  powder  in  a 
mortar,  add  a  grain  of  sulphur,  mix  them  well  by  gentle 
trituration,  then  collect  the  powder  into  a  heap,  and  I 
press  upon  it  suddenly  and  forcibly  with  the  pestle,  a  ' 
loud  detonation  will  ensue.  If  the  mixture  be  wrapped 
Li  strong  paper,  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  the  report 
Will  be  still  louder.  Five  grains  of  the  salt,  mixed  in 
t!ie  same  manner  with  two  and  a  half  of  charcoal, 
will  be  inflamed  by  strong  trituration',  especially  if  a 
grain  or  two  of  sulphur  be  added,  but  without  much 
K.ise.  If  a  little  sugar  be  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  the  chlorate,  and  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid  poured 
On  it,  a  sudden  and  vehement  inflammation  will  ensue ; 
but  this  experiment  requires  caution,  as  well  as  the 
following.  To  one  grain  of  the  powdered  salt  ii:  a 
mortar,  add  half  a  grain  of  phosphorus ;  it  will  deto- 
nate,  with  a  loud  report,  on  the  gentlest  trituration. 
I ;  this  experiment  the  hand  should  be  defended  by  a 
glove,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
horns  get  into  the  eyes.  Phosphorus  may  be  in- 
flamed by  it  under  water,  putting  into  a  wine-glass  one 
part  of  phosphorus  and  two  of  the  chlorate,  nearly 
i he  glass  with  water,  and  then  pouring  in, 
(1  rough  a  glass  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom,  three  or 
four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  experiment,  too,  is 
very  hazardous  to  the  eyes.  If  olive  or  linseed  oil  be 
taken  instead  of  phosphorus,  it  may  be  inflamed  by 
similar  means  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  salt 
should  not  be  kept  mixed  with  sulphur,  or  perhaps  any 
i.  flammable  substance,  as  in  this  state  it  has  been 
known  to  detonate  spontaneously.  As  it  is  the  common 
effect  of  mixtures  of  this  salt  with  inflammable  sub- 
3  of  every  kind,  to  take  fire  on  being  projected 
into  the  stronger  acids,  Chenevix  tried  the  experiment 
with  it  mixed  with  diamond  powder  in  various  propor- 
tions, but  without  success. 

Chlorate  of  soda  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
r.  i  as  the  preceding,  by  substituting  scda  for  potassa  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  separate,  as  it  is  nearly 
f  soluble  as  the  muriate  of  soda,  requiring  only:!  parts 
of  cold  water.  Vauquelin  formed  it,  by  saturating 
chloric  acid  with  soda  ;  500  parts  of  the  dry  carbonate 
yielding  1180  parts  of  crystallized  chlorate.  It  consists 
of  4  soda,  9.5  acid=13.5,  which  is  its  prime  equivalent 

It  crystallizes  in  square  plates,  produces  a  sensation  of 
lil  in  the  mouth,  and  a  saline  taste  ;  is  slightly  deli- 
el  ni,  and  in  its  other  properties  resembles  the 
ite  of  potassa. 
Barytes  appears  to  be  the  next  base   in  order  of 
affinity  for  wis  acid.     The  best  method  of  forming  it 
is  to  pour  hot  water  on  a  large  quantity  of  this  earth, 

0  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  through  the  liquid 

1  arm,  so  lhat  a  fresh  portion  of  barytes  may  he 
up  as  the  fornii  i  is  saturated.    This  salt  is  snlu- 

i  about  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  less  of  warm, 
and  crystallizes  like  the  simple  muriate.     It  maybe 

ned,  however,  hv  the  agency  of  double  affinity ; 

I  isphate  of  silver  boiled  in  the  solution  will  de 

.    mpose  the  simple  muriale,  and  the  muriate  of  silver 

a»  ,i  phosphate  of  barytes  being  insoluble,  will  both  fall 

down  and  leave  the  chlorate  in  solution  alone.     The 
i  silver  employed  in  this  process  must  be 
p  rfectly  pure,  and  not  the  least  contaminated  with 
copper. 

of  strontittS  may  he  obtained  in  the 
ii.    it  is  deliquescent,  melts  Immediately 

In  the  i lib,  and  produce  Ore  soluble   in 

i  than  the  simple  muriate,  and  crystallizes  in 

ilorate  of  lime,  obtained  in  a  similar  way,  is 
cxttemelv  deliquescent,  liquefies  at  a  low  heat,  is  vorv 
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soluble  in  alkohol,  produces  much  cold  in  solution,  aa£ 
has  a  sharp  bitter  taste. 

Chlorate  of  ammonia  is  tormed  by  double  affinity, 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  decomposing  the  eaithy 
salts  of  this  genus,  giving  up  its  caibonic  acid  10  then 
base,  and  combining  with  their  acid  into  chloi  ate  ot 
ammonia,  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  l! 
is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alkohol,  and  decom- 
posed by  a  moderate  heat. 

The  chlorate  of  magnesia  much  resembles  lhat  j( 
lime. 

To  obtain  chlorate  of  alumina,  Chenevix  put  some 
alumina,  precipitated  from  the  muriate,  and  well 
washed,  but  still  moist,  into  a  Woolfe's  apparatus,  and 
treated  it  as  the  other  earths.  The  alumina  shortly 
disappeared ;  and  on  pouring  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
liquor,  a  strong  smell  of  chloric  acid  was  perceivable  ; 
but  on  attempting  to  obtain  the  salt  pure  by  means  of 
phosphate  of  silver,  the  whole  was  decomposed,  and 
nothing  but  chlorate  of  silver  was  found  in  the  solu- 
tion." 

CHLORIC  OXIDE.  Deutoxide  of  chlorine.  When 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  hyper-oxymuriate  of 
potassa  in  a  wine-glass,  very  little  effervescence  takes 
place,  but  the  acid  gradually  acquires  an  orange  colour, 
and  a  dense  yellow  vapour,  of  a  peculiar  and  not  dis- 
agreeable smell,  floats  on  the  surface.  These  pheno- 
mena led  Sir  H.  Davy  to  believe,  that  the  substance 
extricated  from  the  salt  is  held  in  solution  by  the  acid. 
After  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  this  sub- 
stance in  a  separate  state,  he  at  last  succeeded  by  the 
following  method:  About  60  grains  of  the  salt  are  tri- 
turated with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  just  sufficient  to 
convert  them  into  a  very  solid  paste.  This  is  put 
into  a  retort,  which  is  heated  by  means  of  hot  water 
The  water  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  boiling 
hot,  for  fear  of  explosion.  The  heat  drives  off' 1  he  new- 
gas,  which  may  be  received  over  mercury.  This  new 
gas  has  a  much  more  intense  colour  than  eucblorine 
It  does  not  act  on  mercury.  Water  absorbs  more  of 
it  than  eucblorine.  Its  taste  is  astringent.  It  destroys 
vegetable  blues  without  reddening  them.  When  phos- 
phorus is  introduced  into  it,  an  explosion  takes  place. 
When  heat  is  applied,  the  gas  explodes  with  more  vio- 
lence, and  producing  more  light  than  eucblorine. 
When  thus  exploded,  two  measures  of  it  are  converted 
into  nearly  three  measures,  which  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  one  measure  chlorine,  and  two  measures  oxygen. 
Hence,  it  is  composed  of  one  atom  chlorine  and  four 
atoms  oxygen. 

Deutoxide  of  chlorine  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  ocour, 
unmixed  with  any  smell  of  chlorine.  A  little  chlorine 
is  always  absorbed  by  the  mercury  during  the  explo- 
sion of  the  gas.  Hence  the  small  deficiency  of  the  re- 
sulting measure  is  accounted  for.  At  eonimon  tem- 
peratures none  of  the  simple  combustibles  which  Sir 
H.  Davy  tried,  decomposed  the  gas,  except  phosphorus. 
The  taste  of  the  aqueous  solution  is  extremely  astrin- 
gent and  corroding,  leaving  for  a  long  while  a  very 
disagreeable  sensation.  The  action  of  liquid  nitric 
acid  on  the  chlorate  of  potassa  affords  the  same  gas. 
and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  this  acid  may  be  safelj 
employed  than  of  the  sulphuric.  But  as  the  gas  must 
be  procured  by  solution  of  the  salt,  it  is  always  mixed 
with  about  one-fifth  of  oxygen." 

CHLORIDE.  A  compound  of  cldorine  with  dif- 
ferent bodies. 

Chloride  of  a:ot.     Bee  .V/frogrj>. 

CHLO'RINE.  (So  called  from  xXupoc,  green,  be- 
cause it  is  of  a  green  colour.)  Oxygenated  muriatic 
acid.  "  The  introduction  of  this  term,  marks  an  era 
in  chemical  science.  It  originated  from  the  masterly 
researches  of  Sir  II.  Davy  on  the  oxvmuriatic  acid  gas 
of  the  French  school;  a  substance  which,  after  resist- 
ing the  most  powerful  means  of  decomposition  which 
his  sagacity  could  invent,  or  his  ingenuity  apply,  he 
di  eland  to  he,  according  to  the  true  logic  of  chemistry, 
an  elementary  body,  and  not  a  compound  of  muriatic 
acid  and  oxygen,  as  was  previously  imagined,  and  as 
its  name  seemed  to  denote.  He  accordingly  assigns 
lo  it  the  term  chlorine,  descriptive  of  its  colour;  a 
name  now  generally  used.  The  chloridk  theoiv  ot 
combustion,  though  more  limited  in  its  applications 
lo  the  chemical  phenomena  of  nature,  than  the  auti- 
phlnglstic  of  Lavoisier,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  ,->>. 
equal  importance  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  it 
self    Whcu  we  how  suvev  the  Transactions  ot  tla 
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Royal  Society  for  1808,  1809,  L810,  and  1811,  we  fee! 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  tlic  un paralleled 
skill,  labour,  and  sagacity,  by  which  the  great  English 
chemist,  in  sn  short  a  space,  prodigiously  multiplied 
the  objects  and  resources  of  the  science,  while  he  pro; 
mulgated  a  new  code  of  laws,  flowing  from  views  of 
elementary  action,  equally  profound,  original,  and  sub- 
lime. The  importance  01  the  revolution  produced  by 
his  researches  on  chlorine,  will  justify  us  in  presenting 
a  detailed  account  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has 
effected.  How  entirely  the  glory  of  tins  great  work 
belongs  to  Sir  U.Davy,  notwithstanding  some  Invidious 
attempts  in  tliis  country  to  tear  the  well-earned  laurel 
i'rom  bis  brow,  and  transfer  it  to  tile  French  chemists, 
we  may  readily  judge  by  the  following  decisive  facta, 

The  seconr  part  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  for 
tains  researcl  es  on  oxymuriatie  acid,  its  nature  and 
combinations,  by  Sir  U.  Davy,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing interesting  extracts  are  taken. 

•In  the  Bakcrian  lecture  for  1808,'  says  he,  'I  have 
given  an  account  of  the  action  of  potassium  upon 
muriatic  acid  gas,  by  which  more  than  one  third  of  its 
volumeof  hydrogen  is  produced;  and  I  have  stated, 
that  muriatic  acid  can  in  no  instance  be  procured  from 
oxymuriatie  acid,  or  from  dry  muriates,  unless  water 
or  its  elements  be  present 

I  'In  the  second  volume  of  the  .Wemoires  D'Arcueil, 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  detailed  an  extensive 
series  of  facts,  upon  muriatic  acid,  and  oxymuriatie 
acid.  Some  of  their  experiments  are  similar  to  those 
1  have  detailed  in  the  paper  just  referred  to;  others  are 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  of  a  very  curious  kind; 
their  general  conclusion  is,  that  muriatic  acid  gas  con- 
tains about  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  waler ;  and 
thai  oxymuriatie  acid  is  not  decomposable  by  any  sub 
stances  but  hydrogen,  or  sucii  as  can  form  triple  com- 
binations with  it. 

'One  of  the  most  singular  facts  that  I  have  observed 
on  this  subject,  and  which  I  have  before  referred  to, 
is,  that  charcoal,  even  when  ignited  to  whiteness  in 
oxymuriatie  or  muriatic  acid  gases,  by  the  voltaic 
battery,  effects  no  change  in  them,  if  it  has  been  pre- 
viously freed  from  hydrogen,  by  intense  ignition  in 
vacuo. 

'This  experiment,  which  I  have  several  times  re- 
peated, led  me  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in 
that  substance,  which  has  been  supposed  to  contain  it, 
above  all  others,  in  a  loose  and  active  state;  and  to 
make  a  more  rigorous  investigation,  than  had  hitherto 
been  attempted  for  its  detection.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  interrogate  nature,  with  every 
artifice  of  experiment  and  reasoning,  till  he  finally  ex- 
torts a  confession  of  the  true  constitution  of  this  mys- 
terious muriatic  essence.  The  above  paper,  and  his 
Bakerian  lecture,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
Nov.  and  Dec.  1810,  and  published  in  the  first  part  of 
their  Transactions  lor  1811,  present  the  whole  body  of 
evidence  for  the  undecompounded  nature  of  oxymu- 
riatie acid  gas,  thenceforward  styled  chlorine ;  and 
•hey  will  be  studied  in  every  enlightened  age  and  coun- 
try, as  a  just  and  splendid  pattern  of  inductive  Baco- 
nian logic.  These  views  were  slowly  and  reluctantly 
admitted  by  the  chemical  philosophers  of  Europe. 

In  181-2.  Sir  H.  Davy  oublished  his  Elements  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,  containing  a  systematic  account 
of  his  new  doctrines  concerning  the  combination  of 
simple  bodies.  Chlorine  is  there  placed  in  the  same 
rank  with  oxygen,  and  finally  removed  from  the  class 
of  acids.  In  18i3,  Thenard  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  TraiU  ds  Chimic  F.lementaire  T/tcorique  el 
Pratique.  This  distinguished  chemist,  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  Gay  Lussac  in  those  able  researches  on  the 
alkalies  and  oxymuriatie  acid,  which  form  the  distin- 
guished rivalry  of  the  French  school,  to  the  brilliant 
».areer  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  slates,  at  p.  584,  of  the  above 
rolume,  .he  composition  of  oxymuriatie  acid  as  fol- 
lows : 

'  Composition.  The  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  contains 
the  half  of  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  not  including  that 
which  we  may  suppose  in  muriatic  acid.  It  thence  fol- 
ows,  that  it  is  formed  of  1/J183  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
5517  of  oxygen  ;  for  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas  is  2.47,  and  that  of  oxygen  gas  1.1034.' — 
'  Chenevix  first  determined  the  proportion  of  its  con- 
stituent principles.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  deter- 
mined it  more  exactly,  and  showed  that  we  could  not 
decompose  the  oxygenated  muriatic  gas,  but  by  putting 
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it  in  contact  with  a  body  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
tiro  elements  ol  tins  gas,  or  with  muriatic  acid.  They 
announced  at  the  same  time  that  theycoQld  explain  ail 
the  phenomena  which  it  presents,  by  considering  it  at 

a  simple  or  as  a  compound  body.  However,  tins  last 
opinion  appeared  more  probable  to  them.  Davy,  on 
thecoutiaiy,  embraced  the  first,  admitted  ilexchuively, 
and    sought   to   Ibrtifj    it    by  experiments  which   are 

i  peculiar  to  him.'    r. 

I     in  the  second  volume  of  Thenard'a  work,  published 

I  in  1814,  lie  explains  the  mutual  action  of  chlorine  and 
ammonia  ga>es,  solely  on  the  oxygenous  theoi  v .  'On 
pent  demontrer  par  ce  dernier  procede,  que  le  got 
inliriatique  oxigtne,  doit  coutenir  la  moiiie  tie  BOII 
volume  d'origenc,  urn  a  I'acide  muriatique.'  P.  147.— 
In  the  4ih  volume,  winch  appeared  in  1816,  we  i\\\d 
the  following  passages;  *  Oxygenated  muriatic  gas — 
Oxygenated  muriatic  gas,  in  combining  with  the 
metals,  gives  rise  to  the  ncutial  muriates.  Now,  107. li 
of  oxide  oi  silver,  contain  ?.(>  of  oxygen,  and  absorb 
26.4  of  muriatic  acid,  to  pass  to  the  state  ol  neutral 
muriate.  Of  consequence,  348  ol  tins  last  acid  Hip 
posed  dry,  and  100  of  oxygen,  form  this  gas.  But  the 
sp.  gr.  of  oxygen  is  1.1034,  and  that  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  uas  is  2.47  ;  hence,  this  contains  the  half  of 
its  volume  of  oxygen.'     1*.  52. 

The  force  of  Sir  11.  Davy's  demonstrations,  pressing 
for  six  years  on  ihe  public,  mind  of  the  French  pliilo 
sophers,  now  begins  to  transpire  in  a  note  to  the  above 
passage. — '  We  reason  here,'  says  Thenard,  'obviously 
on  ihe  hypothesis,  which  consists  in  regarding  oxygen- 
ated muriatic  gas  as  a  compound  body.'  This  pressure 
of  public  opinion  becomes  conspicuous  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  Among  the  additions,  we  have  the  follow 
nit;  decisive  evidence  of  the  lingering  attachment  to 
the  old  theory  of  Lavoisier  and  Berthollet. — '  A  pretty 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  have  subscribed 
for  this  work,  desiring  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  which  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  presents, 
on  the  supposition  that  this  gas  is  a  simple  body,  we 
are  now  going  to  explain  these  phenomena,  on  this 
supposition,  by  considering  them  attentively.  The 
oxygenated  muriatic  gas  will  take  the  name  of  chlorine; 
its  combinations  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  azot, 
metals,  will  be  called  chlorures ;  the  muriatic  acid, 
which  results  from  equal  parts  in  volumeof  hydrogen 
and  oxygenated  muriatic  gases,  will  be  hydrochlorit 
acid;  the  superoxygenated  muriatic  acid  will  be 
chlorous  acid;  and  the  hypei oxygenated  muriatic, 
chloric  acid;  the  first,  comparable  to  the  hydriodic 
acid,  and  the  last  to  the  iodic  acid.'  In  fact,  therefore, 
we  evidently  see,  that  so  far  from  the  chloridic  theory 
originating  in  France,  as  has  been  more  than  insi 
minted,  it  was  only  the  researches  on  iodine,  so  ad 
mirably  conducted  by  Gay  Lussac,  that,  by  tlieir  auxi- 
liary attack  on  the  oxygen  hypothesis,  eventually 
opened  the  minds  of  its  adherents  to  the  evidence  long 
ago  advanced  by  Sir  II.  Davy.  It  will  be  peculiarly 
instructive,  to  give  a  general  outline  of  that  evidence, 
which  lias  been  mutilated  in  some  systematic  works 
on  chemistry,  or  frittered  away  into  fragments. 

Sir  II.  Davy  subjected  oxymuriatie  gas  to  the  action 
of  many  simple  combustibles,  as  well  as  metals,  and 
from  the  compounds  formed,  endeavoured  to  eliminate 
oxygen,  by  the  most  energetic  poweis  of  affinity  and 
voltaic  electricity,  but  without  success,  as  the  follow- 
ing abstract  will  show. 

If  oxymuriatie  acid  gas  be  introduced  into  a  vessel 
exhausted  of  air,  containing  tin,  and  the  tin  be  gently 
heated,  and  the  gas  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  tin  and 
the  gas  disappear,  and  a  limpid  fluid,  precisely  the 
same  as  Libavius's  liquor,  is  formed  :  If  this  substance 
is  a  combination  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxide  of  tin, 
oxide  of  tin  ought  to  be  separated  from  it  by  means  of 
ammonia.  He  admitted  ammoniacal  gas  over  mercury 
to  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor  of  Lihavius;  it  was 
absorbed  with  great  heat,  and  no  gas  was  generated  ; 
a  solid  result  was  obtained,  which  was  of  a  dull  whiu 
colour,  some  of  it  was  heated,  to  ascertain  if  il  con- 
tained oxide  of  tin;  but  the  whole  volatilized,  pro- 
ducing dense  pungent  fumes. 

Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  made  Willi 
great  care,  and  in  which  the  ammonia  was  used  in 
great  excess,  proved  that  the  liquor  of  Liliilvitts  cannot 
be  decompounded  by  ammonia;  hut  that  it  forms  a 
new  combination  with  this  substance. 
lie  made  a  considerable  nuantity  of  the  solid  com 
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pound  of  oxymuriatie  acid  and  phosphorus  by  com- 
bustion, and  saturated  it  with  ammonia,  by  healing  it 
in  a  proper  receiver  tilled  with  ammouincat  gas,  on 
which  it  acted  with  great  energy,  producing  much 
heat;  and  they  formed  a  white  opaque  powder.  Sup- 
posing that  Una  substance  was  composed  of  the  dry 
muriates  and  phosphates  of  ammonia  ;  as  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  very  volatile,  and  as  ammonia  is  driven 
off  from  phosphoric  acid  by  a  iieat  below  redness,  lie 
conceived  that,  by  igniting  the  product  obtained,  lie 
should  procure  phosphoric  acid;  he  therefore  iutio- 
duced  some  of  the  powder  into  a  tube  of  green  glass, 
.mil  heated  it  to  redness,  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  by  a 
spirit  lamp;  but  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  it 
was  not  at  all  volatile,  nor  decomposable  at  tins  degree 
of  heat,  and  that  it  gave  off  no  gaseous  matter. 

'I'm:  circumstance,  that  a  substance  composed  prin- 
cipally ol'oxymurialic  acid,  and  ammonia,  should  re- 
sist decomposition  or  change  at  so  high  a  temperature, 
induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  proper- 
lies  of  this  new  body. 

It  has  been  saidj  and  taken  for  granted  by  many 
chemists,  that  when  oxy  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  act 
Upon  each  Other,  water  is  formed:  he  several  limes 
made  the  experiment,  and  was  convinced  that  this  i= 
not  the  case. 

ile  mixed  logether  sulphurated  hydrogen  in  a  high 
degree  of  purity,  and  oxyinuriatic  acid  gas,  both  dried, 
m  equal  volumes.  In  this  instance  the  condensation 
was  not  1  10th. ;  sulphur,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
little  oxyinuriatic  acid,  was  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
;  no  vapour  was  deposited,  and  the  residual  gas 
contained  about  19-20ths  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  The 
remainder  was  inflammable. 

When  oxyinuriatic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  nearly  an 
equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  a  combination  takes  place 
between  them,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  results.  When 
muriatic  acid  gas  is  acted  on  by  mercury,  or  any  other 
the  oxyinuriatic  acid  is  attracted  from  the  hy- 
drogen by  the  stronger  affinity  of  the  metal,  and  an 
j.xy  muriate,  exactly  similar  to  that  formed  by  combus- 
tion, is  produced. 

Tin:  action  of  water  upon  those  compounds  which 
have  been  usually  considered  as  muriates,  or  as  dry 
muriates,  but  which  are  properly  combinations  of  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  wuh  inflammable  bases,  may  be  easily 
explained,  according  to  these  views  of  the  subject. 
hen  water  is  added  in  certain  quantities  to  Liba- 
\ -ius' s  liquor,  a  solid  crystallized  mass  is  obtained, 
from  winch  oxide  of  tin  and  muriate  of  ammonia  can 
be  procured  by  ammonia.  In  this  case,  oxygen  may- 
be conceived  to  be  supplied  to  the  tin,  and  hydrogen  to 
the  oxyinuriatic  acid. 

The  compound  formed  by  burning  phosphorus  in 
oxyinuriatic  acid,  is  in  a  similar  relation  to  water.  If 
that  substance  be  added  to  it,  it  is  resolved  into  two 
nil  acids;  oxygen,  it  maybe  supposed,  is  fur- 
nished lo  the  phosphorus  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  hy- 
i  to  the  oxyinuriatic  acid  to  form  common  muri- 

:itir  acid  gas. 

lie  caused  strong  explosions  from  an  electrical  jar  to 
pass  through  oxyinuriatic  gas,  by  means  of  points  of 
platina,  forsevwal  hours  in  succession;  but  it  seemed 
tndergO  the  slightest  change. 

lie'  electrized  the  osymuriates  of  phosphorus  and 

i,  lor  some  hours,  bv  the  power  of  the  voltaic 
apparatus  of  1000  double  'plates.  No  gas  separated, 
bill  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  he  was  In- 
clined to  attribute  to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the 
apparatus  employed;  for  he  once  obtained  hydrogen 
from  Li bavlus's  liquor  by  a  similar  operation.  Bat 
he  ascertained  that  this  was  owing  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  adhering  to  the  mercury:  and  in  .some 
late   experiments   made   With   9000   double    plates,   in 

which  the  discharge  was  from  platina  wires,  and  in 
which  the  mercury  used  fbr  confining  the  liquor  was 

Lily  boiled,  there  was  no  production  of  an 

in anent  elastic  matter. 

\\ ,  perhaps,  hove  less  claim  to  be  eon 

sldercd  ai  acid,  than  oxymurlatic  acid.  As  yet  we 
have  no  iiL'ht  to  say  that  it  has  been  decompounded; 
ftnu  ,,  pf  combination  is  with  pure  In- 

flammable matters,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  b  'dies  as  oxygen- 
May  It  not  in  fact  be  a  peculiar  acidifying  ami  dia 
solving  principle,  forming  compounds  with  combustible 
sorties,  analogous  to  acids  containing  oxygen  or  oxides, 
\!iu 
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in  their  properties  and  powers  of  combination;  oc! 
dnfering  from  them,  in  being  for  the  most  paildeconi- 
posable  by  walerl  On  this  idea,  muriatic  acid  may 
be  considered  as  having  hydrogen  for  its  basis,  and 
oxyinuriatic  acid  for  its  acidifying  principle;  and  the 
phosphoric  sublimate  as  having  phosphorus  lor  its 
basis,  and  oxyinuriatic  acid  for  its  acidifying  matter ; 
and  Libavius's  liquor,  and  the  compounds  of  arsenic 
with  oxyinuriatic  acid,  may  be  regarded  as  analogous 
bodies.  The  combinations  of  oxyinuriatic  acid  with 
lead,  silver,  mercury,  potassium,  and  sodium,  in  this 
view,  would  be  considered  as  a  class  of  bodies  related 
more  to  oxides  than  acids,  in  their  powers  of  attraction. 
— Bah.  J.ec.  1809. 

On  the  Combinations  of  the  Common  Metals  with 
Oxygen  and  Oxymuriatie  O  is. 

Sir  H.  used  in  all  cases  small  retorts  of  green  glass, 
containing  from  three  to  six  cubical  inches,  furnished 
with  stop  cocks.  The  metallic  substances  weie  intra 
duced,  the  retort  exhausted  and  filled  with  the  gas  to 
be  acted  upon,  heat  was  applied  by  means  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  alter  cooling,  the  results  were  examined, 
and  the  residual  gas  analyzed. 

All  the  metals  that  he  tried,  except  silver,  lead, 
nickel,  coball,  and  gold,  when  heated,  burnt  in  the 
oxyinuriatic  gas,  and  the  volatile  metals  with  flame 
Arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  zinc,  with  a  white 
(lame,  mercury  with  a  red  flame.  Tin  became  ignited 
to  whiteness,  and  iron  and  copper  to  redness  :  tungsten 
and  manganese  to  dull  redness  ;  platina  was  scarcely 
acted  upon  at  the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  glass. 

The  product  from  mercury  was  conosive  sublimate. 
That  from  zinc  was  similar  in  colour  lo  that  from 
antimony,  but  was  much  less  volatile. 

Silver  and  lead  produced  horn-silver  and  horn-lead  ; 
and  bismuth,  butter  of  bismuth. 

In  acting  upon  metallic  oxides  by  oxymuriatie  gas,  he 
found  that  those  of  lead,  silver,  tin,  copper,  antimony. 
bismuth,  and  tellurium,  were  decomposed  in  a  heat 
below  redness,  but  the  oxides  of  the  volatile  metals 
more  readily  than  those  of  the  fixed  ones.  The  oxides 
of  cobalt  and  nickel  were  scarcely  acted  upon  at  a 
dull  red  heat.  The  red  oxide  of  iron  was  not  affected 
at  a  strong  red  heat,  while  the  black  oxide  was  readily 
decomposed  at  a  much  lower  temperature ;  arsenical 
acid  underwent  no  change  at  the  greatest  heat  that 
could  be  given  it  in  the  glass  retort,  while  the  white 
oxide  readily  decomposed. 

In  cases  where  oxygen  was  given  off.  it  was  found 
exactly  the  same  in  quantity  as  that  which  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  metal.  Thus,  two  grains  of  red  oxide 
of  mercury  absorbed  9-10ths  of  a  cubical  inch  of  oxy- 
muriatie gas,  and  afforded  0.45  of  oxygen.  Two  grams 
of  dark  olive  oxide  from  calomel  decomposed  by  po- 
lassa,  absorbed  about  94-100lhs  of  oxyinuriatic"  gas, 
and  afforded  24-100ihs  of  oxygen,  and  "corrosn. 
lunate  was  produced  in  both  cases. 

In  the  decomposition  of  the  white  oxide  of  zinc, 
oxygen  was  expelled  exactly  equal  to  half  the  volume 
of  the  oxymuriatie  acid  absorbed.  In  the  case  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  the 
white  oxide  of  arsenic,  the  changes  that  occurred  were 
of  a  very  beautiful  kind  ;  no  oxygen  was  given  off  in 
either  case,  but  butler  of  arsenic  and  arsenical  acid 
formed  In  one  instance,  and  the  ferruginous  sublimate 
and  red  oxide  of  iron  in  the  other. 

General  Conclusions  and  Observations, illustr 
by  Experiments. 

Oxymuriatie  gas  combines  with  inflammable  bodies, 
to  form  simple  binary  compounds  ;  and  in  these  eases, 
when  it  acls  upon  oxides,  it  either  produces  the  expul- 
sion of  their  oxygen,  or  causes  it  to  enter  inio  new 
combinations. 

If  it  be  saiil  that  the  oxygen  arises  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  oxymuriatie  gas,  and  not  from  the 
"xirtes,  it  may  be  asked,  why  it  is  always  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  oxide?  and  why  in  "some  cases,  as 
those  of  the  peroxides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  if 
bears  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  gas  .' 

It  there  existed  any  acid  matter  in  oxvmurialic  cas, 
combm,-,l  with  oxygen,  it  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
Hind  compound  of  one  proportion  of  phosphorus,  and 
two  ol  oxymuriatie  uns  ;  for  this,  on  such  an  assunip 
lion,  should  consist  of  muriatic  acid  (on  the  old  hypo- 
thesis, free  from  water)  and  phosphorous  acid  ;  but  this 
substance  has  no  effect  on  litmus  paper,  and  does  not 
act  under  common  circumstances,  on  fixed  alkaline 
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•jascs,  sjtli  as  dry  lime  or  magnesia.  Ox  muriatic 
gas,  like  oxygen,  musl  be  combined  in  large  quantity 
wild  peculiar  inflammable  matter,  to  lorin  acid  matter. 
In  its  union  with  hydrogen,  it  instantly  reddens  tire 
driest  litmus  paper,  though  a  gaseous  body  Contrary 
to  acids,  it  expels  oxygen  from  protoxides,  and  com- 
bines wiih  peroxides. 

When  potassium  is  burnt  in  oxymuriatic  gas,  a  dry 
compound  is  obtained,  it  potassium  combined  with 
oxygen  is  employed,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  same  compound  formed,  li  is  contrary 
to  sound  logic  lo  say,  I  hat  ihis  exact  quantity  of  oxygen 
is  given  off  from  a  body  not  known  to  be  compound, 
when  we  are  certain  ol  its  existence  in  another;  and 
all  the  cases  are  parallel. 

Scbeeie  explained  the  bleaching  powers  of  the  oxy- 
niuiiatic  gas,  by  supposing  that  it  destroyed  colours  by 
combining  with  phlogiston.    Berlhollet  considered  it 

as  acting  by  supplying  oxygen,  lie  made  an  experi- 
ment, which  seems  to  prove  thai  the  pure  gas  is  in- 
capable of  altering  vegetable  colours,  and  that  its  opera- 
tion in  bleaching  depends  entirely  upon  its  properly  of 
decomposing  water,  and  liberating  its  oxygen. 

He  tilled  a  glass  globe,  containing  dry  powdered  mu- 
riate of  lime,  with  oxymuriatic  gas.  He  introduced 
some  dry  paper  tinged  with  litmus  that  had  been  just 
heated,  into  another  globe  containing  dry  muriate  of 
lime'  alter  some  time  this  globe  was  exhausted,  and 
then  connected  with  the  globe  containing  (he  oxynm 
"iatic  gas,  and  by  an  appropriate  set  of  stop-cocks,  the 
paper  was  exposed  lo  the  action  of  the  gas.  No  change 
of  colour  look  place,  and  after  two  days  there  was 
scarcely  a  perceptible  alteration. 

Some  similar  paper  dried,  introduced  into  uas  that 
had  not  been  exposed  to  muriate  of  lime,  was  Instantly 
rendered  while. 

ll  is  generally  stated  in  chemical  books,  that  oxymu- 
riatic gas  is  capable  ol'  being  condensed  and  crystal- 
lized at  a  low  temperature.  He  found  by  several  ex- 
periments that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  solution  of 
oxymuriatic  gas  in  water  freezes  more  readily  than 
pure  water,  but  the  pure  gas  dried  by  muriate  of  lime 
undergoes  no  change  whatever,  at  a  temperature  of  40 
below  0°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  mistake  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  exposure  of  the  gas  to  cold  in  bottles 
containing  moisture. 

lie  attempted  to  decompose  boracic  and  phosphoric 
acids  by  oxymuriatic  gas,  hut  without  success;  from 
which  it  seems  probable,  that  the  attractions  of  bora- 
cium  and  phosphorus  lor  oxygen  are  stronger  than  for 
oxymuriatic  gas.  And  from  the  experiments  already 
detailed,  iron  and  arsenic  are  analogous  in  this  re- 
spect, and  probably  some  other  metals. 

Potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium, 
zinc,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  and  probably  silver,  antimony, 
and  gold,  seem  to  have  a  stronger  attraction  for  oxy- 
muriatic sas  than  for  oxygen. 

'  To  call  a  body  which  is  not  known  to  contain  oxy- 
gen, and  which  cannot  contain  muriatic  acid,  oxymu- 
riatic acid,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  nomen- 
clature in  which  it  is  adopted  ;  and  an  alteration  of  it 
seems  necessary  to  assist  the  progress  of  discussion, 
and  to  diffuse  just  ideas  on  the  subject.  If  the  great  dis- 
coverer of  this  substance  had  signified  it  by  any  simple 
name,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  have  recurred  lo 
it;  but  dephlogisticated  marine  acid  is  a  term  which 
can  hardly  be  adopted  in  the  present  advanced  era  of 
the  science. 

1  After  consulting  sorneof  the  most  eminent  chemical 
philosophers  in  this  country,  it  has  been  judged  most 
proper  to  suggest  a  name  founded  upon  one  of  its  ob- 
vious and  characteristic  properties — its  colour,  and  to 
call  it  chlorine  or  chloric  gas. 

1  Should  it  hereafter  be  discovered  to  be  compound, 
and  even  to  contain  oxygen,  this  name  can  imply  no 
error,  and  cannot  necessarily  require  a  change. 

'Most  of  the  salts  which  have  been  called  muriates, 
are  not  known  to  contain  any  muriatic  acid,  or  any 
oxygen.  Thus  Libavius's  liquor,  though  converted 
into  a  muriate  by  water,  contains  only  tin  and  oxymu- 
riatic gas,  and  horn-silver  seems  incapable  of  being 
converted  into  a  true  muriate.'— Bak.  Lcc.  1811. 

We  shall  now  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  the  pre- 
paration anil  properties  of  chlorine. 

Mix  in  a  mortar  3  pans  of  common  salt  and  1  of 
black  oxide  of  manganese.  Introduce  them  into  a  slass 
retort,  and  arid  2  oarts  of  sulphuric  acid.    Gas  will 


issue,  which  must  be  collected  in  the  water-pnt.ai:iatle 
\  gentle  heat  will  favour  its  extrication.  In 
the  above  pasly-consistenced  mixture  is  apt 
io  boil  ovei  into  the  neck.  A  mixture  of  liquid  mu 
hatic  acid  and  manganese  is  therefore  more  conve- 
nient lor  the  production  of  chlorine.  A  very  slight 
heal  is  adequate  lo  us  expulsion  from  the  retort.  In- 
stead of  manganese,  red  oxide  of  mcrcuiy,  or  puie- 
coloured  oxide  of  lead,  may  be  employed. 

This  gas,  as  we  have 'already  remarked,  is  of  a 
greenish  yellow-colour,  easily  recognised  by  daylight 
but  scarcely  distinguishable  by  that  ol  candles.    It* 
odour  and  taste  aie  disagreeable,  Strong,  an.! 
raclcrislic,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it  lor  any 

other  uas.  When  we  breathe  It,  even  much  diluted 
with  air,  it  occasions  a  sense  ol  strangulation,  c  onstrie- 
tion  of  the  thorax,  and  a  copious  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  If  respired  in  larger  quantity,  its  excites  vio- 
lent coughing,  with  spitting  of  blood,  ami  would 
speedily  destroy  the  individual,  amid  violent  distress, 
Its  specific  gravity  is  mats.i.  This  is  better  inferred 
from  the  specific  gravities  of  hydrogen  and  muriatic 

acid  cases,  than  from  the  direct  Weight  of  chlorine, 
from  the  impossibility  of  confining  it  over  mercury, 
tin  volume  of  hydrogen,  added  h>  one  of  chlorine, 
form  two  of  the  Ccrd  gas.  Hence,  if  from  tw  ice  the 
specific  gravity  of  muriatic  gas=2.5427,  we  subtract 
that  of  liydrogeii=0.0l>'.M,  the  difference  2.47:13  is  the 
sp.  gr.  of  chlorine.  100  cubic  inches  at  mean  pressure 
and  temperature  weigh  ~5\  grains.     See  Gas. 

In  its  perfectly  dry  state,  it  has  no  effect  on  dry  vege 
table  colours.  Willi  the  aid  of  a  little  moisture,  it 
bleaches  them  into  a  yellowish-white.  Scbeeie  first 
remarked  this  bleaching  property ;  llerthollet  applied 
it  to  the  art  of  bleaching  in  France ;  and  from  him 
Mr.  Watt  introduced  its  use  into  Great  Britain. 

If  a  lighted  wax  taper  be  immersed  rapidly  into  this 
gas,  it  consumes  very  fast,  with  a  dull  reddish  (lam?, 
and  much  smoke.  The  taper  will  not  burn  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  gas.  Hence,  if  slowly  introduced,  it  is  apt 
to  be  extinguished.  The  alkaline  metals,  as  well  as 
copper,  tin,  arsenic,  zinc,  antimony,  in  fine  lamina!  or 
filings,  spontaneously  bum  in  chlorine.  Metallic 
chlorides  result-  Phosphorus  also  takes  fire  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  and  is  converted  into  a  chloride. 
Sulphur  may  be  melted  in  the  gas  without  taking  lire. 
It  tonus  a  liquid  chloride,  of  a  reddish  colour.  When 
dry,  it  is  not  altered  by  any  change  of  temperature. 
Enclosed  in  a  phial  with  a  little  moisture,  it  concretes 
inlo  crystalline  needles,  at  49°  Fa.hr. 

According  toThenard.  water  condenses,  at  the  tern 
peraturcof  68°  F.  and  at  29.02  barom.  1  1-2  times  its 
volume  of  chlorine,  and  forms  ai/ucous  chlorine,  for- 
merly called  liquid  oxymuriatic  acid.  This  combina- 
tion is  best  made  in  the  second  bottle  of  a  Woolfe's  ap- 
paratus, the  first  being  charged  with  a  little  water,  to 
intercept  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  while  the  third  boltle 
may  contain  potassa-w  ater  or  milk  of  lime,  to  con- 
dense the  superfluous  gas.  Thenard  says,  that  a  kilo- 
gramme of  salt  is  sufficient  for  saturating  from  10  to 
12  litres  of  water.  These  measures  correspond  to 
2  i-3  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  to  from  21  to  25  pints  Eng- 
lish. There  is  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  making 
aqueous  chlorine,  described  in  Btrlhollet's  Elements 
of  Dying,  vol.  i. ;  which,  however,  the  happy  substi- 
tution of  slacked  lime  for  water,  by  Mr.  Charles  Tcn- 
nant,  of  Glasgow7,  has  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacture.  It  congeals  by  cold  at  40°  Fahr.  and 
affords  crystallized  plates,  of  a  deep  yellow,  contain- 
ing a  less  proportion  of  water  than  the  liquid  combina- 
tion. Hence  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  at 
temperatures  under  40°,  the  liquid  finally  becomes  a 
concrete  mass,  which  at  a  gentle  heat  liquefies  with 
effervescence,  from  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  chlorine. 
When  steam  and  chlorine  are  passed  together  through 
a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  they  ara  converted  into  mu- 
riatic acid  and  oxygen.  A  like  result  is  obtained  by 
exposing  aqueous  chlorine  to  the  solar  rays;  with  this 
difference,  that  a  little  chloric  acid  is  formed.  Hence 
aqueous  chlorine  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place. 
Aqueous  chlorine  attacks  almost  all  the  metals  at  an 
ordinary  temperature,  forming  muriates  or  chlorides, 
and  heat  is  evolved.  It  has  the  smell,  taste,  and  co 
lour  of  chlorine;  and  acts,  like  it,  on  vegetable  airt 
animal  colours.  Us  taste  is  somewhat  astringent,  bu 
noi  in  the  least  degree  acidulous. 
When  we  out  in  a  perfectly  dark  place,  at,  the  ojdi 
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nary  temperature,  a  mixture  of  cliloune  and  hydrogen 
it  experiences  no  kind  of  alteration,  even  in  the  space 
of  agreat  many  days.  Hut  if,  at  the  same  low  tem- 
perature, we  expose  the  mixture  to  the  diffuse  light  of 
liny,  by  degrees  the  two  gases  enter  into  chemical  com- 
bination, and  form  muriatic  acid  gas.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  mixture,  but  the  change 
Of  its  nature  may  be  proved,  by  its  rapid  absorbability 
by  water,  its  not  exploding  by  the  lighted  taper,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  chlorine  hue.  To  produce 
the  complete  discoloration,  we  must  expose  the  mix- 
ture Anally  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  Bunbeam.  It  ex- 
posed at  first  to  this  intensity  of  light,  it  explodes  with 
great  violence,  and  instantly  forms  muriatic  acid  gas. 
The  same  explosive  combination  is  produced  by  the 
electric  spark  and  the  lighted  taper.  Thenard  says,  a 
heat  of  392°  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  explosion.  The 
proper  proportion  is  an  equal  volume  Of  each  gas. 
Chlorine  and  nitrogen  combine  into  a  remarkable  de- 
tonating compound,  by  exposing  the  former  gas  to  a 
solution  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  Chlorine  is  the  most 
powerful  agent   for  destroying  contagious  miasmata. 

The  disinfecting  phials  of  Morveau  evolve  this  gas." 

-Ure. 

CHLORITE.  A  mineral  usually  friable  or  very 
easy  to  pulvet ize,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  little 
spangles,  or  shining  small  grains,  falling  to  powder 
under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  There  are  four  .sub- 
species. 

1.  Chlorite  earth.  In  green,  glimmering,  and  some- 
what pearly  scales,  with  a  shining  green  streak. 

2.  Common  chlorite.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  black- 
isli-green  colour,  a  shining  lustre,  and  a  foliated  frac- 
ture passing  into  earthy. 

3.  Cldorite  slate.  A  massive,  blackish-green  mine- 
ral, with  a  resinous  lustre,  and  curve  slaty  or  scaly- 
foliated  fracture. 

4.  Foliated  chlorite.  Colour  between  mountain  and 
blackish-green. 

CIILOKIODATE.  A  compound  of  the  chloriodic 
a?id  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

OHLORIODE  ACID.  Acidum  chloriadicum.  See 
Chloriodic  acid. 

CHLORIODIC  ACID.  Acidum  chloriadicum. 
Chloriode  acid.  Sir  II.  Davy  formed  it,  by  admitting 
chlorine  in  excess  to  known  quantities  of  iodine,  in 
vessels  exhausted  of  air,  and  repeatedly  heating  the 
sublimate.  Operating  in  this  way,  he  found  thai  iodine 
absorbs  less  than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  chlorine. 

Chloriodic  acid  is  a  very  volatile  substance,  formed 
by  the  sublimation  of  iodine  in  a  great  excess  of  rhlo- 
rine,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour;  when  fused  it  be- 
comes of  a  deep  orange,  and  when  rendered  elastic,  it 
forms  a  deep  orange-coloured  gas.  It  is  capable  of 
combining  with  much  iodine  when  they  are  heated 
together;  its  colour  becomes,  in  consequence,  deeper, 
and  the  chloriodic  acid  and  tlie  iodine  rise  together  in 
the  elastic  state.  The  solution  of  the  chloriodic  acid 
in  water,  likewise  dissolves  large  quantities  of  iodine, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  fluid  containing  very 
different  proportions  of  iodine  and  chlorine. 

When  two  bodies  so  similar  in  their  characters,  and 
In  the  compounds  they  form,  as  iodine  and  chlorine,  act 
upon  substances  at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult,  Sir  H. 
observes,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  different  parts  that 

they  play  in  the' new  chemical  arrangement  produced. 
It  appears  most  probable,  that  the  acid  property  of 
the  chloriodic  compound  depends  upon  the  combination 

of  the  two  bodies:  and  its  action  upon  solutions  of 
Die   alkalies  and   the  earths  may  be  easily  explained, 

when  it  is  considered  that  i  hlorine  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency than  iodine  to  form  double  compounds  with  the 
metals,  and  that  iodine  has  a  greater  tendency  than 
chlorine  to  form  triple  compounds  with  oxygen  and 
the  metals. 

A  triple  compound  of  this  kind  with  sodium  may 
exist  iii  sea  water,  anil  would  be  separated  With  the 
iii -i  crystals   that   are  formed    by  its  evaporation. 

Hence,   il    may  exist    in   common  salt.     Sir   II.  Davy 

tained,  by  feeding  birds  with  bread  soaked  with 

water,  holding  some  of  it  in  solution,  that  it  is  not 
poisonous  like  Iodine  Itself.  —  Vre'gCh.  Diet. 

CHLORO-  C  ARBONOUS  ACID.  "The  term 
chloro -carbonic  which  has  been  given  to  this  compound 

Iii  incorrect,  leading  to  the  belief  of  its  being  acom- 

KOUnd  Of  chlorine    and  acidified   charcoal,  instead  of 
eing  a   compound  of  chlorine  and  the  protoxide  of 
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charcoal.  Chlorine  has  no  immediate  action  on  car 
bonic  oxide,  when  they  are  exposed  to  each  other  ii, 
common  daylight  over  mercury :  not  even  when  the 
electric  spark  is  passed  through  them.  Experiments 
made  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  the  presence  of  his  brother 
Sir  H.  Davy,  prove  that  they  combine  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  the  direct  solar  beams,  and  one  volume  oi 
each  is  condensed  into  one  volume  of  the  compound. 
The  resulting  gas  possesses  very  euiious  properties, 
approaching  to  those  of  an  acid.  Fiom  the  peculiar 
potency  of  the  sunbeam  in  effecting  this  combination, 
Dr.  Davy  called  it  phosgene  gas.  The  constituent 
gases,  dried  over  muriate  of  lime,  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced from  separate  reservoirs  into  an  exhausted 
globe,  perfectly  dry,  and  exposed  for  fifteen  minutes  to 
bright  sunshine,  or  for  twelve  hours  to  daylight.  The 
colour  of  the  chlorine  disappears,  and  on  opening  the 
stop-cock  belonging  to  the  globe  under  mercury  re- 
cently boiled,  an  absorption  of  one-half  the  gaseous 
volume  is  indicated.  The  resulting  gas  possesses  pro- 
perties perfectly  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  either 
carbonic  oxide  or  chlorine. 

It  does  not  fume  in  the  atmosphere.  Its  odour  is 
different  from  that  of  chlorine,  something  like  that 
which  might  be  imagined  to  result  from  the  smell  of 
chlorine  combined  with  that  of  ammonia.  It  is  in 
fact  more  intolerable  and  suffocating  than  chlorine  it- 
self, and  atiecis  the  eyes  in  a  peculiar  manner,  pro- 
ducing a  rapid  flow  of  tears,  and  occasioning  painful 
sensations. 

It  reddens  dry  litmus  paper ;  and  condenses  four 
volumes  of  ammonia  into  a  white  salt,  while  heat  is 
evolved.  This  ammoniacal  compound  is  neutral,  has 
no  odour,  but  a  pungent  saline  taste ;  is  deliquescent, 
decomposable  by  the  liquid  mineral  acids,  dissolves 
without  effervescing  in  vinegar,  and  sublimes  unal- 
tered in  muriatic,  carbonic,  and  sulphurous  acid 
gases.  Sulphuric  acid  resohes  itself  into  caroor.icand 
muriatic  acids,  in  the  proportion  of  two  in  volume  of 
the  latter,  and  one  of  the  former.  Tin,  zinc,  anti 
mony,  and  arsenic,  heated  in  chloro-carbonous  acid 
abstract  the  chlorine,  and  leave  the  carbonic  oxide 
expanded  to  its  original  volume.  There  is  neither 
ignition  nor  explosion  lakes  place,  though  the  action 
of  the  metals  is  rapid.  Potassium  acting  on  the  com- 
pound gas  produces  a  solid  chloride  and  charcoal. 
White  oxide  of  zinc,  with  chloro-carbonous  acid, 
gives  a  metallic  chloride,  and  carbonic  acid.  Neither 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  oxygen,  nor  hydrogen,  though 
aided  by  heal,  produce  any  change  on  the  atid  gas. 
But  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  in  due  propor- 
tions, explode  in  it;  or  mere  exposure  to  water  con- 
verts it  into  muriatic  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 

From  its  completely  neutralizing  ammonia,  which 
carbonic  acid  does  not;  from  its  separating  carbonic 
acid  from  the  subcarbonate  of  this  alkali,  while  itself 
is  not  separable  by  the  acid  gases  or  acetic  acid,  and 
its  reddening  vegetable  blues,  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  the  chloro-carbonous  compound  to 
be  an  acid.  Its  saturating  powers  indeed  surpass 
every  other  substance.  None  condenses  so  large  a 
proportion  of  ammonia 

One  measure  of  alkortot  condenses  twelve  of  chloro- 
carbonous  gas  without  decomposing  it ;  and  acquires 
the  peculiar  odour  arrd  power  of  affecting  the  eyes. 

To  prepare  the  gas  in  a  pure  state,  a  good  air-pump 
is  required,  perfectly  tight  stop-cocks,  dry  gases,  and 
dry  vessels.  Its  specific  gravity  may  be  inferred  from 
the  specific  gravities  of  its  constituents, of  which  it  is 
the  sum.  Hence  i.4733  +  0.9722  =  8.4455,  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  chloro-carbonous  gas;  and  100 
cubic  inches  weigh  105.15  grains.  It  appears  that 
when  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  chlorine,  mixed  in 
equal  volumes,  are  exposed  to  light,  muriatic  and 
chloro-carbonous  acids  are  formed,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, indicating  an  equality  of  ailiuity. 

The  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1S12  from  which 
the  preceding  tacts  are  taken,  does  honour  to  the  school 
of  Sir  II.  Davy.  GayLussac  and  Thenard,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Murray,  made  controversial  investigations  on  the 
subject  at  the  same  time,  but  without  success.  The- 
nard has,  however,  recognised  its  distinct  existence 
and  properties,  by  the  name  of  carbo-muriatic  acid,  in 
the  2d  volume  of  his  System,  published  in  1814,  where 
he  considers  ii  as  a  compound  of  muriatic  and  carbonic 
acids,  resulting  from  the  mutual  actions  of  the  oxyrcn- 
atcd  muriatic  acid  and  carbonic  Oxide  '" — Urc. 
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CHLOROCYANIC  ACID,  Atidum  chlm 
mm.  Chloroprussic  acid.  "When  hydrocyanic  acid 
*  mixed  with  chlorine,  it  acquires  new  properties,  lis 
ndour  is  much  increased,  li  no  longer  forms  prussian 
nine  wfch  solutions  of  iron,  but  a  green  precipitate, 
Which  becomes  blue  by  tile  addition  of  sulphurous 
acid.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  thus  altered,  had  acquired 
the  name  of  oxyprussic,  because  it  was  supposed  10 
have  acquired  oxygen.  Cay  Lussac  subjected  it  lo  a 
minute  examination,  and  found  that  it  was  a  com 
pound  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  cyanogen, 
whence  lie  proposed  to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of 
chlorocyanic  acid.  To  prepare  this  compound,  he 
passed  a  current  of  chlorine  into  solution  of  hydrocya- 
nic acid,  till  it  destroyed  the  colour  of  sulphate  of  in- 
digo; and  by  agitating  the  liquid  with  mercury,  he 
deprived  it  of  the  excess  of  chlorine.  By  distillation, 
afterward,  in  a  moderate  heat,  an  elastic  fluid  is  dis- 
engaged, which  possesses  i [,«■  properties  formerly 
assigned  to  oxyprussic  acid.  This,  however,  is  nol 
pure  chlorocyanic  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  it  Willi  car- 
bonic acid,  in  proportions  which  vary  so  much  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  them. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  supersaturated  with  chlo- 
rine, and  the  excess  of  this  last  is  removed  by  mercury, 
the  liquid  contains  chlorocyanic  and  muriatic  acids. 
Having  put  mercury  into  a  glass  jar  until  it  was  3-4ths 
full,  he  rilled  it  completely  with  that  acid  liquid,  and 
inverted  the  jar  in  a  vessel  of  mercury.  On  exhaust- 
ing the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  containing  this  vessel, 
the  mercury  sunk  in  the  jar,  m  consequence  of  the 
elastic  fluid  disengaged.  By  degrees,  the  liquid  itself 
was  entirely  expelled,  ami  swum  on  the  mercury  on 
the  outside.  On  admitting  the  air,  the  liquid  could 
not  enter  the  tube,  but  only  the  mercury,  and  the 
whole  elastic  fluid  condensed,  except  a  small  bubble. 
Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  chlorocyanic  acid  was 
not  a  permanent  cas,  and  tnat.  in  order  to  remain 
gaseous  under  the  pressure  of  the  air,  it  must  be  mix- 
ed with  another  gaseous  substance. 

The  mixture  of  chlorocyanic  and  carbonic  acids  has 
the  following  properties.  It  is  colourless.  Its  smell 
is  very  strong.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  irritates 
the  pituitory  membrane,  and  occasions  tears.  It  red- 
dens litmus,  is  not  inflammable,  and  does  not  detonate 
when  mixed  with  twice  its  hulk  of  oxygen  or  hydro- 
gen. Its  density,  determined  by  calculation,  is  3.111. 
Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of 
silver  nor  barytes  water.  The  alkalies  absorb  it  ra- 
pidly, but  an  excess  of  them  is  necessary  to  destroy  its 
odour.  If  we  then  add  an  acid,  a  strong  effervescence 
of  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  and  the  odour  of  chloro- 
cyanic aciil  is  no  longer  perceived.  If  we  add  an  ex- 
cess of  lime  to  the  acid  solution,  ammonia  is  disen 
gased  in  abundance.  To  obtain  the  green  preci- 
pitate from  solution  of  iron,  we  must  begin  by  mixing 
chlorocyanic  acid  with  that  solution.  We  then  add  a 
little  potassa,  and  at  last  a  little  acid.  If  we  add  the 
alkali  before  the  iron,  we  obtain  no  green  precipitate. 

Chlorocyanic  acid  exhibits  with  potassium  almost 
the  same  phenomena  as  cyanogen.  The  inflammation 
is  equally  slow,  and  the  gas  diminishes  as  much  in 
volume." — Ure. 

CHLOROPHAXE.  A  violet  fluor  spar,  found  in 
Siberia. 

CHLOROPHILE.  The  name  lately  given  by  Pol- 
letier  and  Caventou  to  the  green  matter  of  the  leaves 
of  plants.  They  obtain  it  by  pressing,  and  then  wash- 
ing in  water,  the  substance  of  many  haves,  and  after- 
ward treating  it  with  alkohol.  A  matter  was  dis- 
solved, which,  when  separated  by  evaporation,  and 
purified  by  washinz  in  hot  water,  appeared  as  a  deep- 
green  resinous  substance.  It  dissolves  entirely  in  alko- 
hol, ather,  oils,  or  alkalies;  it  is  not  altered  by  expo- 
sure to  air;  it  is  softened  by  heat,  but  does  not  melt  ; 
it  hums  with  flame,  and  leaves  a  bulky  coal.  Hot 
water  slightly  dissolves  It.  Acetic  acid  is  the  only  acid 
that  dissolves  it  in  great  quantity.  If  an  earthy  or  me- 
tallic salt  be  mixed  with  the  alkoholic  solution,  and 
then  alkali  or  alkaline  subcarbonate  be  added,  the 
oxide  or  earth  is  thrown  down  in  combination  with 
much  of  the  green  substance,  forming  a  lake.  These 
lakes  appear  moderately  permanent  whim  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  proximate 
principle. 

CHLOROPRUSSIC  ACID.    See  Chhmnininc  acid. 

CHLOROSIS.     'From  %A<>ioos,  green,  pale  ;  from 
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aV'm.  or  \,V ://  hi  rba  virctts  ■  and  hence  \\uipaapa  axul 
xXupmcrts,  error,  pallor;  so  called  from  the  yellow- 
greenish  look  those  have  who  are  affected  with  it.; 
Ftl,ris  alba;  Febris  amatoria ;  Icterus  alius;  Chlo 
rasma.    The  green  sickness.     A  genus  of  di 

w.  and  order  Impctigincs  of  Cullea 
It  is  a  disease  u  hich  affects  young  females  u  ho  labou- 
under  a  retention  or  suppression  of  the  menses.  Ilea 
\  iness,  listlessnesa  to  motion,  fatigue  on  the  leasl  exei 
else,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  pains  in  tin1  back,  loins 
and  hips,  flatulency,  and  acidities  In  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  a  preternatural  appetite  for  chalk,  lime,  and 
various  other  absorb  nts,  together  with  many  dyspep- 
tic symptoms,   usually   attend   on  Ibis  disea 

advances  In  its  progress,  the  face  becomes 

assumes  a  yellowish  hue;  the  Whole  body  is  flaccid 
and  likewise  pale;  ihe  (bet  are  affected  with  oedema 

tons  swellings;  the  breathing  is  much  hurried  by  at)) 
considerable  everti f  the  body  ;   the  pulse  is  quick, 

but  small;  and  the  person  is  apt  to  be  affected  with 
many  of  the  symptoms  ol  hysteria.  To  procurea  flow 
of  the  menses,  proves  in  some  cases  a  very  difficult 

matter ;  and  where  the  disease  has  been  of  loi 

ing,  various  morbid  affections  of  the  viscera  are  often 

brought  on,  which  at  length  prove  fatal.     Dissection? 

of  those  who  have  died  of  chlorosis,  have  usually 
shown  the  ovaria  to  he  in  a  scirrhous,  or  dropsical 
state.  In  some  cases,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesenteric 
glands,  have  likewise  been  found  in  a  diseased  slate 
The  cure  is  to  he  attempted  by  increasing  the  tone 
of  the  system,  and  exciting  the  action  of  the  uterine 
vessels.  The  first  may  be  effected  by  a  gem 
tritive  diet,  with  the  moderate  use  of  wine  ;  by  gentle 
and  daily  exercise,  particularly  on  horseback ;  by 
agreeable  company,  to  amuse  and  quiet  the  mind  ;  and 
by  tonic  medicines,  especially  the  preparations  of  iron. 
Joined  with  myrrh,  &c.  Battling  will  likewise  help 
much  to  strengthen  them,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  be  made  gradually  lower,  as  the  patient 
and  sometimes  drinking  the  mineral  chalybeate  wa- 
ters may  assist.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and 
occasionally  a  gentle  emetic  will  prepare  for  the  tonic 
plan.  The  other  object  of  stimulating  the  uterine  ves- 
sels may  be  attained  by  the  exercises  of  walking  and 
dancing;  by  frequent  friction  of  the  lower  extremities; 
by  the  pediluvium,  hip-bath,  &.C. ;  by  electric  shock;?, 
passed  through  the  region  of  the  uterus;  by  active 
purgatives,  especially  those  formula  containing  aloes, 
which  acts  particularly  on  the  rectum.  Tin 
may  he  resorted  to  with  more  probability  of  success, 
when  there  appear  efforts  of  the  system  to  produce  the 
discharge,  the  general  health  having  been  previously 
improved.  Various  remedies  have  been  dignified  with 
the  title  of  emmenagogues,  though  mostly  little  to  be 
depended  on,  as  madder,  &.c.  In  obstinate  cases,  the 
tinctura  lytta>,  or  savine,  may  be  tried,  but  with  propci 
caution,  as  the  most  likely  to  avail. 

CHLOROUS  ACID.  Jlcidum  cklorosum.  See. 
Chlorous  oiidc. 

CHLOROUS  OXIDE.  Euchorine.  Protoxide  of 
chloiine.  "  To  prepare  it,  put  chlorate  of  potassa  into 
a  small  retort,  and  pour  in  twice  as  much  muriatic 
acid  as  will  cover  it,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  gas  is 
evolved.    It  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Its  tint  is  much  more  lively,  and  more  yellow  than 
chlorine,  and  hence  its  discoverer  named  it  eucMorine 
Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  approaches  to  that  of  burnt 
sugar.  It  is  not  respirable.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  it  gives  a  lemon  colour.  Water  absorbs  H  or 
10  times  us  volume  of  this  gas.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
to  that  of  common  air  nearly  as  2.40  to  1 ;  for  100  cubic 
inches  weigh,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  between  74 
and  75  grains.  If  the  compound  gas  result  from  4  vo- 
lumes of  chlorine  -4-  2  of  oxygen,  weighing  12.1154, 
which  undergo  a  condensation  of  one-sixth,  then  the 
specific  gravity  comes  out  2.423,  in  accordance  with 
Sir  11.  Davy's  experiments.  He  found  that  oO  mea 
suirs  detonated  in  a  class  tube  over  pure  mercury,  losl 
their  brilliant  colour,  and  became  60  measures,  of 
which  40  were  chlorine  and  20  oxygen. 

This  gas  must  be  collected  arid  examined  with  much 
prudence,  and  in  very  small  quantities.  A  gentle  heat, 
even  that  of  the  hand,  will  cause  its  explosion,  with 
such  force  as  to  hurst  thin  glass.  From  this  facility  of 
decomposition,  it  is  nol  easy  to  ascertain  the  action  of 
combustiblfl  bodies  up<  'J  it.    None  of  the  metals  thas 
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burn  in  chlorine  act  upon  this  p.as  at  common  temper- 
atures; but  when  the  oxygen  is  separated,  they  then 
inflame  in  the  clorine.  This  may  be  readily  exhibited, 
by  first  introducing  into  the  protoxide  a  little  Dutch 
foil,  which  will  not  be  even  tarnished;  but  on  apply- 
ing a  heated  glass  tube  to  the  gas  in  tile  neck  of  the 
bottle,  decomposition  instantly  takes  place,  and  the 
foil  burns  with  brilliancy.  When  already  in  chemi- 
cal union,  therefore,  chlorine  has  a  stronger  attraction 
for  oxygen  than  for  metals;  but  when  insulated,  its 
affinity  tor  the  latter  is  predominant.  Protoxide  of 
chlorine  has  no  action  on  mercury,  but  chlorine  is 
rapidly  condensed  by  this  metal  into  calomel.  Thus, 
the  two  gases  may  be  completely  separated.  When 
phosphorus  is  introduced  into  the  protoxide,  it  instantly 
burns,  as  it  would  do  in  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen ;  and  a  chloride  and  acid 
of  phosphorus  result.  Lighted  taper  and  burning 
sulphur  likewise  instantly  decompose  it.  When  the 
protoxide,  freed  from  water,  is  made  to  act  on  dry  ve- 
getable  colours,  it  gradually  destroys  them,  hut  first 
gives  to  tin.'  blues  a  tint  of  red  ;  from  winch,  from  its 
absorbability  by  water,  and  the  strongly  acrid  taste  of 
the  solution  approaching  to  sour,  it  may  be  considered 
as  approximating  to  an  acid  in  its  nature." — Vre. 

Chiorure  of  iodine.     The  chloriodic  acid. 

C11NUS.  (From  xvaxiw,  to  grind,  or  rasp.)  1. Chaff; 
Bran. 

'J.  Fine  wool,  or  lint,  which  is,  as  it  were,  rasped 
from  lint. 

Cho'ana.  (Xoava,  a  funnel';  from  \£w<  to  P°ut 
out.)     1.  A  funnel. 

2.  The  infundibuluui  of  the  kidney  and  brain. 

Cho'anus.  A  furnace  made  like  a  funnel,  for  melt- 
in  g  metals. 

CHOCOLATE.  (Dr.  Alston  says  this  word  is 
compounded  of  two  Indian  words,  choco,  sound,  and 
atle,  water;  because  of  the  noise  made  in  its  prepara- 
tion.) An  article  of  diet  prepared  from  the  cacao-nut ; 
flighty  nourishing,  particularly  when  boiled  with  milk 
and  eggs.  It  is  frequently  recommended  as  a  restora- 
tive in  cases  of  emaciation  and  consumption.  See 
Tkcobroma  cacao. 

Chocolate  tree.    Sec  Thcnhroma  cacao. 
y.  Chck'nkis.     (From  x°'1"K'St  the  nave  of  a  wheel.) 
The  trepan  ;  so  called  by  Galen  and  P.  yEgineta. 

Cike'rades.  (From  x<"P°f>  a  swine.)  The  same 
as  scrofula. 

Chcekadole'tiiron.  (From  %oipoc,  a  swine,  and 
oArflpos,  destruction;  so  named  from  its  being  danger 
Otis  if  eaten  by  hogs.)  Dogbane.  A  name  in  Afiiius 
for  the  Xanthium,  or  louse-bur. 

CHOPRAS.  (From  x°'p0Si  a  swine;  so  called 
because  hogs  are  diseased  with  it.)     See  Sctvfula. 

Choke  damp.  The  name  given  by  miners  to  a  nox- 
ious air,  which  is  now  known  to  be  carbonic  acid  pas, 
found  in  mines,  wells,  and  mineral  springs.  See  Car- 
bonic acid. 

Cho'lades.  (From  x<?Xi/,  the  bile.)  So  the  smallei 
intestines  aie  called,  because  they  contain  bile. 

illOL/EUS.     (XoWc,  bilious.)     Biliary. 

Cuola  DO.      See  Cliolas. 

CHOLAGO'GA.  (From  x°M>  bile,  and  ayu,  to 
evacuate.)  Cholegon.  By  cnolagogues,  the  ancients 
meant  only  such  purging  medicines  as  expelled  the 
internal  feces,  which  resembled  the  cystic  bile  in  their 
yellow  colour,  and  other  properties. 

Cho'lai.  (From  xo^1>  ,,le  Wle.)  Cholago.  All 
the  cavity  of  the  right  hypochoiidriuin,  and  pan  of  the 
neighbourhood,  is  so  (ailed  hecuuse  it  contains  the 

liver  which  is  the  strainer  of  the  gall. 

CHO'LE.     Xo\n.     The  bile. 

CIIOLF,  DOCHCS.  (From  x  <M,  Mlo,  and  Sexouat, 
lei  receive;  receiving  or  retaining  the  gall.)  The  re- 
ceptacle of  bile. 

/'noLEDoeiius  DUCTUS.  Ductus  communis  c/ioh- 
dochut.  The  common  biliary  duct,  which  conveys 
1. 1. iii  cystic  and  hepatic  bile  into  the  inteetinum  duo- 
denum. 

Chole'oON.    See  Cholagaga. 

CHOLERA.    (Celsus  derives  itfromxvXq,  and  ptt*. 

literally  a  How  of  bile,  and  Trallian,  from  \o\a<;,  and 
p'tul,  intestinal  fit  (.)  Diarrliva  rholrrirn  ;  Fcllijiiia 
l>nssio.  A  gems  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the 
JVeurotll,  and  order  Sjiasmi.  It  is  a  purging 
and  vomiting  of  bile,  with  anviely,  painful  gHpingS, 
spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  those  of  the 
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calves  of  the  legs.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
genus; — 1.  Cholera  spontanea,  which  happens,  in  hot 
seasons,  without  any  manifest  cause.  2.  Chulera 
accidentalis,  which  occurs  after  the  use  of  ford  that 
digests  slowly,  and  irritates.  In  warm  climates  it  ia 
met  with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  occurrence 
is  very  frequent ;  but  in  England,  and  other  cold  cli- 
mates, it  is  apt  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  particularly  in  the  month  of  August;  and 
the  violence  of  the  disease  has  usually  been  observed 
to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  intenseness  of  the 
heat.  It  usually  comes  on  with  soreness,  pain,  (listen 
sion,  and  flatulency  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
succeeded  quickly  by  a  severe  and  frequent  vomiting, 
and  purging  of  bilious  matter,  heat,  thirst,  a  hurried 
respiration,  and  frequent  but  weak  and  fluttering 
pulse.  When  the  disease  is  not  violent,  these  synip 
toms,  after  continuing  for  a  day  or  two,  cease  gra 
dually,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  debilitated  and  e.\' 
hausted  state ;  but  where  the  disease  proceeds  with 
much  violence,  there  arises  great  depressionof  strength, 
with  cold  clammy  sweats,  considerable  anxiety,  a  hur- 
ried and  short  respiration,  and  hiccups,  with  a  sinking, 
and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  which  quickly  terminate 
in  death;  an  event  that  not  (infrequently  happens 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  appearances  generally  observed  on  dissection 
are,  a  quantity  of  bilious  matter  in  the  prima;  via;, 
the  ducts  of  the  liver  relaxed  and  distended  ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  viscera  have  been  found  displaced,  probably 
by  the  violent  vomiting.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
disease,  when  the  strength  is  not  much  exhausted,  the 
object  is  to  lessen  the  irritation,  and  facilitate  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bile,  by  tepid  demulcent  liquids,  fre- 
quently exhibited.  It  will  likewise  be  useful  to  procure 
a  determination  to  the  surface  by  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen,  i»e  pediluvium,  or  even  the  warm  bath. 
But  where  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  patient 
appears  rapilly  sinking  from  the  continued  vomiting, 
violent  pain,  &c.  it  is  necessary  to  give  opium  freely, 
hut  in  a  small  bulk  ;  from  one  to  three  grains,  or  even 
more,  in  a  table  spoonful  of  linseed  infusion,  or  with 
an  effervescing  saline  draught;  which  must  be  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  every  hour  perhaps,  till  relief  be  ob- 
tained. Sometimes,  where  the  stomach  could  not  be 
got  to  retain  the  opium,  it  has  answered  in  the  form 
of  clyster;  or  a  liniment  containing  it  may  be  rubbed 
into  the  abdomen  ;  or  a  blister,  applied  over  the 
Stomach,  may  lessen  the  irritability  of  that  organ. 
Afterward  the  bile  may  be  allowed  to  evacuate  itself 
downwards;  or  mild  aperients,  or  clysters,  given,  if 
necessary,  to  promote  its  discharge.  When  the  urgent 
symptoms  are  relieved,  the  strength  must  be  restored 
by  gentle  tonics,  as  the  aromatic  b'tters,  calumba,  and 
the  like,  with  a  light  nutritious  diet:  strong  toast  and 
water  is  the  best  drink,  or  a  little  burnt  brandy  may  be 
added  if  there  is  much  langour.  Exposure  to  cold 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  particularly  keeping  the 
abdomen  and  the  feet  w  arm  ;  and  great  attention  is 
necessary  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  procure  a  regular 
discharge  of  bile,  lest  a  relapse  should  happen.  iTwill 
also  be  proper  to  examine  the  state  of  the  abdomen 
whether  pressure  give  pain  at  any  part,  because  in- 
flammation in  the  prims  via-  is  verj  liable  to  super 
\  cue,  often  iii  an  insidious  manner ;  should  that  he  the 
case,  leeehes.  blistering  the  part,  and  other  suitable 
means,  must  be  promptlj   resorted  to. 

CHOLE'RICA.  iFroin  ^oXtpa,  the  cholera.)  Me- 
dicines which  relieve  the  cholera. 

CHOLESTERIC  ACID.  "  When  the  fat  matterof 
the  human  biliary  calculi  is  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
Which  Chevreuil  proposed  to  call  cholestcrine,  there  is 
formed  a  peculiar  acid,  which  is  called  the  cholesteric. 
To  obtain  it,  the  cholestcrine  is  heated  with  ik  weight 
ot  concentrated  nitric  acid,  by  which  it  is  speedily  at- 
tacked and  dissolved.  There  is  disengaged,  at  the  same 
tune,  much  oxide  of  a/.ot ;  and  the  liquor,  on  cooling, 
and  especially  on  the  addition  of  water,  lets  fall  a  vcl 
low  matter,  which  is  the  cholesteric  acid  impure,  or 
impregnated  with  nitric  arid.    It  mav  be  purified  by 

repealed  washings  in  boiling  water.  "  However,  after 
having  washed  it,  it  is  belter  to  effect  its  fusion  in  the 
midst  ot  hot  water;  to  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  Of  lead  ;  to  let  the  whole  boil  for  some  hours, 
decanting  and  renewing  the  water  from  time  to  time; 
then  to  pm  the  remaining  dried  mass  in  contact  with 
nlkohol  and  to  evaporate  the  alkoholic  solution.     The 
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resiiliuun  now  obta  nod  is  the  purest  possible  oholesle- 
ric  acid. 

This  acul  lias  an  orange-yellow  colour  when  n  is  in 
Iliads;  but  it  appeals  In  white  needles,  when  dissolved 
in  alkohol,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  lis 
taste  is  very  feeble,  and  slightly  styptic;  its  taste  re- 
sembles that  of  butter;  and  i(5  specific  gravity  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  alkohol  and  water.  It  fuses 
at  56°  C.  and  is  not  decomposed  till  the  temperature  be 
raised  much  above  that  of  boiling  water.  It  then 
affords  oil,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  caiburetlcd  hy- 
drogen, but  no  trace  of  ammonia.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
alkohol,  sulphuric  and  acetic  tether,  la  the  volatile  oils 
of  lavender,  rosemary,  turpentine,  bergamot,  &-c.    It 

is,  on  the  other  hand,  insoluble  in  the  fixed  oils  ol  olives, 
sweet  almonds,  and  castor  oil.  It  is  equally  so  in  the 
vegetable  acids,  and  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
which  lakes  up  merely  enough  to'  make  it  redden  lit- 
mus. Both  in  the  cold,  and  with  beat,  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves without  altering  n.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
acting  on  it  for  a  considerable  time,  only  carbonizes  it. 
It  appears  that  the  cholesieric  acid"  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  the  greater  part  of  the  salifiable  baSM. 
All  the  resulting  salts  are  coloured,  some  yellow,  others 
orange,  and  others  red.  The  cholesterates  of  polassa, 
soda,  ammonia,  and  probably  of  morphia,  are  verj 
soluble  and  deliquescent;  almost  all  the  others  are  in- 
soluble, or  nearly  so.  There  is  none  of  them  which 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  all  the  mineral  acids,  except 
the  carbonic,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable 
acids;  so  that  on  pouring  one  of  these  acids  into  a 
solution  of  the  cholestoraie,  the  cholesteric  acid  is  in- 
stantly separated  in  flocks.  The  soluble  cholesterates 
form  precipitates  in  all  the  metallic  solutions,  whose 
base  has  the  property  of  forming  an  insoluble  or 
slightly  soluble  salt  with  cholesteric  acid. 

Pellelier  and  Cavcnlou  found  the  cholesterate  of 
barytes  to  consist  of  1UU  of  acid,  and  5ti.2j'J  base  ; 
whence  the  prune  equivalent  of  the  former  appears  to 
heaboul  17.35.  Yet  they  observed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  on  treating  the  cholesterate  of  lead  with  sulphuric 
acid,  they  obtained  as  much  sulphate  of  lead  as  of 
cholesterate.  From  this  experiment,  the  equivalent  of 
the  dry  acid  would  seem  to  be  a;  hence  we  may  ima- 
gine, that  when  the  cholesteric  acid  unites  to  the  oxide 
of  lead,  and  in  general  to  all  the  oxides  which  have  a 
slight  affinity  for  oxygen,  there  takes  place  something 
similar  to  what  happens  in  the  reaction  of  oxide  of 
lead  and  oxalic  acid." — Juurn.  de  Phar.  hi.  2S>2. 

CHOLESTERIAE.  The  name  given  by  Chevreuil 
to  the  pearly  substance  of  human  biliary  calculi.  It 
consists  of  7:2  carbon,  0.136  oxygen,  and  21.33  hydrogen, 
by  Kerard. 

CHOLICE  LE.  (From  v»Xi7,  bile,  and  x'1^1,  a 
tumour.)  A  swelling  formed  by  tiie  bile  accumulated 
in  the  call-bladder. 

CHOLOLITHUS.  (From  XoAi;,  bile,  and  At0<,f,  a 
stone,  gall-stone.)  A  name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in 
the  Class,  Caliaea;  Order,  Splanchnica,  of  Bond's 
Nosology,  characterized  by  pain  about  the  region  of 
the  liver,  catenating  with  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; 
the  pulse  unchanged  ;  sickness;  dyspepsy;  inactivity; 
bilious  concretion  in  the  gall  bladder,  or  bile  ducts.  It 
has  two  species,  Chololitlius  quieseens,  the  quiescent 
call-stone,  and  C.  means,  the  passing  of  gall-stones. 
CHOLOLITHICU8.  Of  or  belonging  to  gall-stone. 
Ciiolo'ma.  (From  xw^«Si  lame,  or  maimed.)  1. 
A  halting,  or  lameness  in  the  leg. 

2.  Galen  says  that,  in  Hippocrates,  it  signifies  any 
distortion  of  a  limb. 

CUONDRO.  Some  muscles  have  this  word  forming 
4  part  of  their  name,  because  they  are  connected  with 
a  particular  cartilage. 

Chondroglo'ssus.  (From  \ovipov,  a  cartilage,  and 
f\(i)aoi,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle  so  named  from  ils  in- 
sertion, which  is  in  the  basis  or  cartilaginous  part  of 
tlift  toncue.     See  Hyoglossus. 

CH( CXDRO'LOGY.  (Chondrologia ;  from  xovSpos, 
a  cartilage,  and  Aoyoj,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  on 
cartilages. 

Chondro  •pharynq.wus.     (From  xov&nos,  a  carti- 
lage, and  dupvyl,  the  upper  part  of  the' lances.)     A 
muscle  so  named  because  it  rises  in  the  cartilaginous 
part  of  the  tongue,  and  is  inserted  in  the  pharynx. 
CHO'NDROS.    Xovipof.    1.  A  cartilage. 
'2.  A  food  of  the  ancients,  the  same  as  alica 
3   Any  grumotts  concretion. 
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CHON  DRCSYNDE'SMUS.  (From  xovipoc,  a  car 
tilage,  and  ovvStta,  to  tie  together.)  A  cartilaginous 
liga in. 

('no  ndrus.    A  cartilage, 

Ciione.     Xui'i/.     The  infiindibuliim. 

Cno  k.v.  Xwou.  A  region.  Galen,  in  his  book  Do 
I'su  Purtium,  expresses  by  it  particularly  the  cavities 
of  the  eyes ;  but,  in  others  of  his  writings,  he  intimates 

by  it  any  void  space. 

CHO  RDA.  (From  \opiti,  which  properly  signifies 
an  intestine,  or  gut,  of  which  a  chord  may  be  untie.) 

1.  A  cord,  or  assemblage  of  fil 

2.  A  tendon. 

3.  A  painful  tension  of  the  penis  in  the  venerea 

4.  Sometimes  the  intestines  are  called  chordis. 
Chorda  magna.    A  name  of  the  t 
Chorda  tympani.     a  branch  of  the  eev< 

of  nerves.  The  porlin  dura  of  the  seventh  paii  of 
nerves,  having  entered  the  tympanum,  sends  a  small 
branch  to  the  stapes,  and  anotnei  more  considerable 
one,  which  runs  across  the  tympanum  from  behind 
forwards,  passes  between  the  long  leg  of  the  incus  and 

the  handle  of  the  malleus,  then  goes  OUI   at   the  same 

place  where  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the 
malleus  enters.     It  is  called  chorda  tympani,  because 

It  crosses  the  tympanum  as  a  cord  crosses  the  bottom 

of  a  drum.  Dr.  Monro  thinks,  that  the  chorda  tympani 
i-  formed  by  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  as 
well  as  by  the  poitio  dura  of  the  Seventh. 

Chorda  tknih.nea.  The  tendinous  and  cord-like 
substances  which  connect  the  comets  celumruB  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart  to  the  auricular  valves. 

Chorda  YYili.isu.  The  small  fibres  which  cross  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  nialer.  They  are  so  termed,  be- 
cause Willis  first  described  them. 

Ciiorda'pscs.  (From  x°P^>7>  a  cord,  and  a7r7w,  to 
knit.)  A  sort  of  painful  colic,  where  the  intestines 
appear  to  be  twisted  into  knots. 

CHORUEE'.  [Chord*.  French.)  A  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  penis,  that  sometimes  attends  go- 
norrhea, and  is  often  followed  by  a  hemorrhage. 

CHOREA.  (Xoptia;  fiom  xopos,  a  chorus,  which 
of  old  accompanied  dancing.  It  is  called  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  because  some  devotees  of  St.  Vitus  exercised 
themselves  so  long  in  dancing,  that  their  intellects  were 
disordered,  and  could  only  be  restored  by  dancing  again 
at  the  anniversary  of  St.  Vitus.)  Chorea  Sancti  Viti. 
Synelontu  chorea  of  Good.  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  limbs,  as  if  the  person  were 
dancing.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease,  arranged  by  Cullen 
in  (he  class  JVsotoms  ;  and  order  Spasmi.  Tflese  con 
vulsive  motions,  most  generally,  are  confined  to  one 
side,  and  affect  principally  the  arm  and  leg.  When 
any  motion  is  attempted  to  be  made,  various  fibres  of 
other  muscles  act  which  ought  not;  and  thus  a  con 
trary  effect  is  produced  from  what  the  patient  intended. 
It  is  chiefly  incident  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  makes  its  attack  between  the  age  often  and  fifteen, 
occurring  but  seldom  after  that  of  puberty. 

Ry  some  practitioners  it  has  been  considered  rathet 
as  a  paralytic  affection  than  as  a  convulsive  disorder, 
and  has  been  thought  to  arise  from  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  which,  being  unable  to  perform  their  func- 
tions in  moving  the  limbs,  shake  them  irregularly  by 
jerks.  Chorea  Sancti  Vui  is  occasioned  by  various 
irritations,  as  teething,  worms,  offensive  smells,  poi- 
sons, &c.  It  ari>es  likewise  in  consequence  of  violent 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  horror,  fear,  and  anger.  In 
many  cases  it  is  produced  by  general  weakness;  and, 
in  a  few,  it  takes  piace  from  sympathy,  at  seeing  the 
disease  in  others. 

The  fits  are  sometimes  preceded  by  a  coldness  of  the 
feet  and  limbs,  or  a  kind  of  tingling  sensation,  that 
ascends  like  cold  air  up  the  spine,  and  I  here  is  a  flatu- 
lent pain  in  the  left  hypochondriuin,  with  obstinate 
costiveness.  At  other  limes,  the  accession  begins  with 
yawning,  stretching,  anxiety  about  the  heart,  palpita- 
tions, nausea,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  noise  in  the 
ears,  giddiness,  and  pains  in  the  head  and  teeth  ;  and 
then  come  on  the  convulsive  motions. 

These  discover  themselves  at  first  by  a  kind  of  lame- 
ness, or  instability  of  one  of  the  lees,  which  the  person 
draws  after  him  in  an  odd  and  ridiculous  manner;  nor 
can  he  hold  the  arm  of  the  same  side  still  for  a  mo- 
ment: for  if  he  lavs  it  on  his  breast,  ox  any  other  Qstrt 
of  his  bodv,  it  is  forced  ouickly  from  thence  by  an  in 
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Voluntary  motion.  If  he  is  desirous  of  drinking,  lie 
uses  ninny  singular  gesticulations  before  ho  can  carry 
the  cup  to  his  head,  and  it  is  forced  in  various  direc- 
tions, till  at  length  he  gets  it  to  his  mouth  ;  when  he 
pours  the  liquor  down  his  throat  in  great  haste,  as  if 
he  meant  to  afford  amusement  to  the  by-standerts. 
Sometimes  various  attempts  at  running  and  leaping 
take  plate ;  and  at  others,  the  head  and  trunk  of  the 
body  are  affected  with  convulsive  motions,  in  many 
instances,  the  mind  is  affected  with  some  degree  of 
fatuity,  and  often  shows  the  same  causeless  emotions 
(such  as  weeping  and  laughing)  which  occur  in  hyste- 
tia.  When  this  disease  arises  in  children,  it  usually 
Peases  about  the  age  of  puberty  ;  and  in  adults,  is  often 
carried  off  by  a  change  from  the  former  mode  of  living. 
Unless  it  passes  into  some  other  disease,  sucli  as  epi- 
lepsy, it  is  hardly  attended  with  danger. 

'ling  indications  in  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint are,  ].  To  obviate  the  several  exciting  causes ; 
a.  'I'o  correct  any  faulty  state  of  the  constitution, 
which  may  appear  to  give  a  predisposition  ;  3.  To  use 
those  means  which  experience  has  shown  best  ealco- 
fated  to  allay  irregular  muscular  action.  Among  the 
sources  of  irritation,  the  most  common  is  the  state  of 
the  bowels;  and  the  steady,  but  moderate,  use  of  active 
cathartics  has  often  a  great  effect  upon  the  disease,  im- 
proving the  appetite  and  strength  at  the  same  time. 
Senna,  scammony,  jalap,  &c.  may  be  exhibited  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  often  in  conjunction  with 
calomel,  particularly  where  the  liver  is  torpid.  The 
general  debility  usually  attending  indicates  the  em- 
ployment of  tonics,  as  the  cinchona,  chalybeates,  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  particularly  useful;  and 
with  these,  cold  bathing,  not  too  long  continued,  may 
ue  advantageously  conjoined;  also  requiring  the  pa- 
tient to  use  muscular  exertion,  as  much  as  they  can 
readily,  Will  assist  materially  in  the  cure.  Sometimes 
in  violent  cases,  ami  in  irritable  constitutions,  the  oc- 
casional exhibition  of  opium,  or  other  sedative,  may 
be  required,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  bowels  are 
not  confined  thereby.  Occasionally  too,  where  the 
above  means  are  not  successful,  the  more  powerful 
antispasmodics  may  be  tried,  as  asthen, camphor,  musk, 
&.c.     Electricity  also  has  been  by  some  recommended. 

CHORION.  (From  x^pew,  to  escape;  because  it 
always  escajies  from  the  uterus  with  the  fcetus.) 
Shaggy  chorion.  The  external  membrane  of  the  fcetus 
in  utero. 

CHOROID.  (Choroidca ;  from  xo?iov,  the  chorion, 
and  etioc,  resemblance.)  Resembling  the  chorion,  a 
membrane  of  the  fcetal  ovum. 

Choroid  membrane  Membrana  choruides.  The 
second  tunic  of  the  eye,  lying  immediately  under  the 
sclerotica,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  vessels.  The 
(run  knowledge  of  this  membrane  is  necessary  to  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  iris  and  uvea.  The  tunica  cho- 
roidea  commences  at  the  optic  nerve,  and  passes  for- 
wards, with  the  sclerotic  coat,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
cornea  transparens,  where  it  adheres  very  firmly  to 
the  sclerotic  membrane,  by  means  of  a  cellular  mem- 
brane, in  the  form  of  a  white  fringe,  called  the  ciliary 
circle.  It  then  recedes  from  the  sclerotica  and  cornea 
and  ciliary  circle,  directly  downwards  and  inwards, 
lonning  a  round  disk,  which  is  variously  coloured; 
hence,  blue,  black  eyes,  &c.  This  coloured  portion, 
reflected  inwards,  is  termed  the  iris,  and  its  posterior 
surface  is  termed  uvea.  The  choroid  membrane  is 
highly  vascular,  and  its  external  vessels  are  disposed 
like  stars,  and  termed  vasa  vvrticvr,/.  The  internal 
surface  ot  this  membrane  is  covered  with  a  black  pig- 
ment, called  the  pigment  of  the  choroid  membrane. 

Choroid  plexus,  riexv.i  choroideus,  A  plexus 
nf  blood-vessels,  situated  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

(  Vioroid  tunic.    See  Clioroid  membrane. 

Chri'sis.  (From  xpiw,  to  anoint.)  An  inunction, 
or  anointing  of  any  part. 

( /in.-lmas  rose.     See  IMleborus  niger. 

Cuius' hm.  (From  %p«d,  to  anoint!)  An  unguent, 
or  ointment  of  any  kind. 

CHRO'MAS.  A  eliminate,  or  salt,  formed  by  the 
union  of  chromic,  acid  with  salifiable  bases;  as  elim- 
inate of  lead,  &.C. 

I"  Chromate  of  iron,  is  found  in  large  quantities,  at 
thebaic  bills,  near  Baltimore,  (Maryland.)  massive  and 
granular,  in  veins  and  masses  disseminated  through  a 
serpentine  rock.    Peril  ips  in  no  part  of  the  world  has 
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i  sri  much  been  discovered  at  one  place .  it  nirnishesthe 
mean--  of  preparing  the  beautiful  paint  called  the  chro- 
mic yellow,  with  which  carriages  and  furniture  are 
now  painted  in  the  United  .States.  C'hromateof  iron, 
in  octaedral  crystals,  very  small  and  magnetic,  is  found 
at  the  same  place,  and  has  nowhere  else  been  disco- 
vered, as  far  as  we  tan  learn  from  the  writings  of 
mineralogists.  The  crystals  are  found  in  the  ra- 
vines, and  on  the  sand  of  the  rivulets  oj  the  bare- 
hills,  mixed  with  granular  chromate  of  iron.  The 
green  oxide  of  chrome  is  also  found  there,  colouring 
the  talc,  as  well  as  the  ruby  or  violet  coloured  ore.'  — 
Brace's  Min.  Jour.     A.] 

Chromati'smus.  (From  xPa>ttal<&*,  to  colour.) 
The  morbid  discoloration  of  any  of  the  secretions,  as 
of  the  urine,  or  blood. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  Jlcidum  chromicuvi.  "  This 
acid  was  extracted  from  the  red  lead  ore  of  Siberia, 
by  treating'  this  ore  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  ana 
separating  the  alkali  by  means  of  a  more  powerful 
acid.  In  this  state  it  is  a  red  or  orange  coloured  pow- 
der, of  a  peculiar  rough  metallic  taste,  which  is  more 
sensible  in  it  than  in  any  other  metallic  acid.  If  this 
powder  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  it 
loses  its  acidity,  and  is  converted  into  green  oxide  of 
chrome,  giving  out  pure  oxygen  gas.  The  chromic 
acid  is  the  first  that  has  been  found  to  deoxygenate 
itself  easily  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  afford  oxygen 
gas  by  this  simple  operation.  It  appears  that  several 
ot  its  properties  are  owing  to  the  weak  adhesion  of  a 
part  at  least  of  its  oxygen.  The  green  oxide  of  chrome 
cannot  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of  an  acid,  unless 
its  oxygen  be  restored  by  treating  it  with  some  other 
acid. 

Thechrornic  acid  is  soluble  ;n  water,  and  crystallizes, 
by  cooling  and  evaporation,  in  longish  prisms  o' a  ruby 
red.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  styptic.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  not  exactly  known;  but  it  always  exceeds  that  o" 
water.     It  powerfully  reddens  the  tincture  of  ti  rnsole. 

Its  action  on  combustible  substances  is  little  known 
If  it  be  strongly  heated  with  charcoal,  it  grows  Mack, 
and  passes  to  the  metallic  state  without  melting 

Of  the  acids,  the  action  of  the  muriatic  on  it  nthe 
most  remarkable.  If  this  be  distilled  with  tiie  chromic 
acid,  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  readily  converted  into  chlo- 
rine. It  likewise  imparts  to  it  by  mixture  the  property 
of  dissolving  gold  ;  in  which  the  chromic  resembles 
the  nitric  acid.  This  is  owing  to  the  weak  adhesion 
of  its  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  metallic 
acids  that  possesses  this  property. 

The  extraction  of  chromic  acid  from  the  Fren.-hore, 
is  performed  by  igniting  it  with  its  own  weight  of  nilrt 
in  a  crucible.  The  residue  is  lixiviated  with  water 
which  being  then  filtered,  contains  the  chromate  of 
potassa.  On  pouring  into  this  a  little  nitric  acid  ana 
miniate  of  barytes,  an  instantaneous  precipitate  of  the 
chromate  of  barytes  takes  place.  Afier  having  pro 
cured  a  certain  quantity  of  this  salt,  it  must  be  put  ir. 
its  moist  state  into  a  capsule,  and  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  weak  nitric  acid.  The 
barytes  is  to  be  then  precipitated  by  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  taking  care  not  to  add  an  excess  of  it. 
When  the  liquid  is  found  by  trial  to  contain  neither 
sulphuric  acid  nor  barytes,  it  must  be  filtered.  It  now 
consists  of  water,  with  nitric  and  chromic  acids.  The 
whole  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  conducting  the 
heat  at  the  end  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  chromic  acid,  which  will  remain  in  the 
capsule  under  the  form  of  a  reddish  matter.  It  must 
be  kept  in  a  glass  phial  well  corked. 

Chromic  acid,  heated  with  a  powerful  acid,  become* 
chromic  oxide;  while  the  latter,  heated  with  the  hy- 
drate of  an  alkali,  becomes  chromic  acid.  As  the 
solution  of  the  oxide  is  green,  and  that  of  the  acid 
yellow,  these  transmutations  become  very  remarkable 
to  the  eye.  From  Herzelius's  experiments  on  the 
combinations  of  the  chromic  acid  with  barytes,  and 
oxide  ot'  lead,  its  prime  equivalent  seems  to  be  6.5- 
consisting  of  3.5  chromium,  and  3.0  oxvgen. 

It  readily  unites  with  alkalies,  and  "is  the  only  acid 
that  has  the  property  of  colouring  its  salts,  whence  the 
name  of  chromic  has  been  given  it.  II  two  parts  of 
the  red  lead  ore  of  Siberia  in  fine  powder  be  boiled 
with  one  of  an  alkali  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
in  forty  parts  of  water,  a  carbonate  of  lead  will  lie 
precipitated,  and  the  chromate  remain  dissolved.  The 
solutions  are  of  a  lemon  colour,  and  afford  crystal* 
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ot  a  somewhat  deeper  hue.  Those  of  chromatc  of 
ammonia  are  in  yellow  lamina:,  having  the  metallic 
lustre  of  gold. 

The  ckromale  of  barytes  is  very  little  soluble,  and 
that  of  lime  still  less.  They  are  both  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, and  when  heated  give  out  oxygen  gas,  as  do  the 
alkaline  eliminates. 

If  the  chromic  acid  he  mixed  with  liliims  of  tin  and 
the  muriatic  acid,  ii  becomes  at  tirsi  yellowish-brown, 
and  afterward  assumes  a  bluish-green  colour,  which 
preserves  the  same  shade  alter  desiccation.  .rElher 
alone  gives  it  the  same  dark  colour.  With  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  mercury,  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  a 
dark  cinnabar  colour.  With  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  gives  a  precipitate,  which,  the  iuome.it  it  is 
formed,  appears  of  a  beautiful  carmine  colour,  hut 
becomes  purple  by  exposure  to  tin-  light.  This  corn- 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  blow-pipe,  melts 
before  the  charcoal  is  Inflamed,  and  assumes  a  black- 
ish and  metallic  appearance.  It'  it  he  then  pulver- 
ized, the  powder  is  Mill  purple;  bul  after  the  blue 
flame  of  the  lamp  is  brought  into  contact  with  this 
powder,  it  assumes  a  green  colour,  and  the  silver 
appears  in  globules  disseminated  through  its  >ub- 
stance. 

Wiih  nitia  f  copper  it  gives  a  chesnut-red  preci- 
pitate. With  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  muri- 
ate of  bismuth,  muriate  of  antimony,  nitrate  of  nickel, 
and  muriate  of  platina,  it  produces  yellowish  precipi- 
tates, when  the  solutions  do  not  contain  an  excess  of 
acid.  With  muriate  of  gold  it  produces  a  greenish 
precipitate. 

When  melted  with  borax,  or  rlass,  or  acid  of  phos- 
phorus, it  communicates  to  it  a  beautiful  emerald- 
green  colour. 

If  paper  be  impregnated  with  it,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  a  I'—.v  days,  it  acquires  a  green  colour,  which 
remains  permanent  in  the  dark. 

A  slip  of  iron,  or  tin,  put  into  its  solution,  imparts 
to  it  the  same  colour. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  products  a  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  of  a  brown  fawn  colour. 

Sulphuric  acid,  when  cold,  produces  no  effect  on  it; 
but  when  warm  it  makes  it  assume  a  bluish-green 
colour." — Ore's  Diet. 

CHROMIUM.  (Chi outturn,  ii.Tt.;  from  xpw>«a,  co- 
lour :  because  it  is  remarkable  for  giving  colour  to  its 
combinations.)  The  name  of  a  metal  which  may  be 
extracted  either  from  the  native  chromate  of  lead  or 
of  iron.  The  hitter  being  cheapest  and  most  abun- 
dant, is  usually  employed. 

The  h.  own  eliminate  of  iron  is  not  acted  upon  by 
nitric  acid,  but  most  readily  by  nitrate  of  potassa, 
with  the  aid  of  a  red  heat.  A  chromate  of  potassa, 
soluble  in  water,  is  thus  formed.  The  iron  oxide 
thrown  out  of  combination  may  be  removed  from  the 
residual  part  of  the  ore  by  a  short  digestion  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid.  A  second  fusion  with  \  of  nitre,  will 
give  ri>e  to  a  new  portion  of  chromate  of  potassa. 
Having  decomposed  the  whole  of  the  ore,  we  saturate 
the  alkaline  excess  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  and 
crystallize.  The  pure  crystals,  dissolved  in  water,  are 
to  be  added  to  a  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury ;  whence,  by  complex  affinity,  red  chromate  of 
mercury  precipitates.  Moderate  ignition  expels  the 
mercury  from  the  chromate.  and  the  remaining  chro- 
mic acid  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  slate,  by 
being  exposed  in  contact  of  the  charcoal  from  sugar, 
to  a  violent  heal. 

Chromium  thus  procured,  is  a  porous  mass  of  ag- 
glutinated grains.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  of  a  grayish- 
white,  intermediate  between  tin  and  steel.  It  is  some- 
times obtained  in  needleform  crystals,  which  cross 
each  other  in  all  directions.  Its  sp.  gravity  is  5.9.  It 
is  susceptible  of  a  feeble  magnetism.  It  resists  all 
the  acid-  except  nitromuriatic,  which,  at  a  boiling 
heat,  oxidizes  it  and  forms  a  muriate.  Thenard  de- 
scribes only  one  oxide  of  chromium  ;  but  there  are 
probably  two,  besides  the  acid  already  described. 

1.  The  protoxide  is  green,  infusible,  indecomposable 
by  heat,  reducible  by  voltaic  electricity,  and  not  acted 
on  by  oxygen  or  air.  When  heated  to  dull  redness 
with  the  naif  of  its  weight  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
it  forms  a  brown  matter,  which,  cooled  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  burns  with  (lame,  and  is  transformed  into 
chromatc  of  potassa  or  soda,  of  a  canary-yellow  co- 
lour    It  is  this  oxide  which  is  obtained  bv  calcining 
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the  Chromate  ol  mercury  In  a  small  earihert  retort 
about  J  of  an  hour.     The  beak  of  the  retort  is  to  b* 
surrounded  with  a  tube  of  wet  linen,  and  plunged 
Into  water,  to  facilitate  the  condensation  of  the  mer- 
cury.    The  oxide,  newly  precipitated  from  acids,  has 

a  dark-green  colour,  and  is  easily  redlssolved;  but 

exposure  to  a  dull- red  heat  ignites  it,  and  renders  it 
denser,  insoluble,  and  ot'  a  light  given  colour.  Thii 
change  arises  solely  from  the  closer  aggregation  of 
the  particles,  for  the  weigh!  i-  not  altered. 

2.  The  deutoxide  is  procured  by  exposing  the  pro- 
toiiitrate  to  heat,  till  the-  fumes  of  nitrous  gas  cease1 
to  issue.  A  brilliant  brown  powder,  insoluble  in 
acids,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  alkalies,  remains.  Mu- 
riatic acid  digested  on  it  exhales  chlorine,  showing 
the  increased  proportion  of  oxygen  in  tins  oxide. 

x  The  tritoxidt  has  been  already  described  among 
the  acids.  It  may  be  directly  procured  by  adding  nitrate 
of  lead  to  the  above  nitrochroinate  of  potassa,  and  di- 
gesting the  beautiful  orange  precipitate  of  chromate 
of  lead  with  moderately  strong  muriatic  acid,  till  its 
power  of  action  he  exhausted.  The  fluid  produced 
is  to  be  passed  through  a  tiller,  and  a  little  oxide  of 
silver  very  gradually  added,  till  the  whole  solotion 
becomes  of  a  deep  red  tint.  This  liquor,  by  alow  eva- 
poration, depositee  small  ruby-red  crystals,  which  are 
the  hydrated  chromic,  acid.  The  prime  equivalent  of 
chromic  acid  deduced  from  the  chromates  of  barytca 
and  lead  by  Berzelius,  is  6.544,  if  we  suppose  them  la 
be  neutral  salts.  According  to  this  chemist,  the  acid 
contains  double  the  oxygen  that  the  green  oxide  does 
Hut  if  those  chromates  be  regarded  as  suhsalts,  then 
the  acid  prime  would  be  13.088,  consisting  of  G  oxy- 
gen =  7.088  metal;  while  the  protoxide  would  consist 
of  ;i  (  xyxen  +7-088  metal;  and  the  deutoxide  of  at 
intermediate  proportion. 

CHKO'NIC.  (Chronicus  ;  from  xpovos,  time.)  A 
term  applied  to  diseases  which  are  of  long  continu 
mice,  and  mostly  without  fever.  It  is  used  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  term  acute.     See  Acute. 

CHRUTSIA.  (From  xpoo, colour,  and  od/(?,  sight  \ 
Visits  coloratus.  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  tin. 
person  perceives  objects  of  a  different  colour  from  theii 
natural  one. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  (From  xpucw,  gold,  and 
avO;uoi\  a  flower.)  1.  The  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Liuna-au  system.  Class,  Syngcnesia  ;  Oi'ler 
Pulygamia.     Sun-flower,  or  marigold. 

2.  Many  herbs  are  so  called,  the  flowersof  Which  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  leucanThemuM.  The  system 
atlc  name  of  the  great  ox  eye  daisy.  Maudlin-wort 
Jicllis-major ;  Bnphthulmum  majus  ;  Leueanthemum 
mtlgare ;  Bcllidioidts  ;  Consolida  media ;  Oculus  bo- 
vis.  The  Chrysanthemum;— foltis  amplcricaulibus, 
oblongis,  supcrni  scrratis,  infant  dentatig,  of  Ein- 
ntcus.  The  flowers  and  herb  were  formerly  esteemed 
in  asthmatic  and  phthisical  diseases,  but  have  now 
deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Chry'se.  (From  xpuros,  S°1'1)  The  name  of  a 
yellow  plaster. 

Chysexe'ctrcm.  (From  xi>va°Si  g°'d,  and  nXinlpov, 
amber.)     Amber  of  a  golden  yellow  colour. 

Chrysi'pi'ea.  (From  Chrysippus,  its  discoverer.) 
An  herb  enumerated  by  Pliny. 

Chrysi'tis.     (From  xptcoc,  gold.)     I.  Litharge. 

2.  The  yellow  foam  ot  lead. 

3.  The  herb  yarrow,  from  the  golden  colour  of  its 
flower. 

CHRYSOBA'LANUS.  (From  xpuiros,  gold,  and 
BaXavi,  a  nut ;  so  named  because  of  its  colour, 
which,  before  it  is  dried,  is  yellow.)     The  nutmeg 

CHRYSUHERYE.  Cymophane  of  Hofiy.  A  mi- 
neral of  an  asparagus  green  colour  and  vitreous  lus- 
tre, found  in  the  Brazil,  and  Ceylon. 

[CmiYsoDERYLis  found  in  the  United  Slates,  and  is 
sometimes  employed  in  jewelry.  In  the  township  ol 
lladdam.on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  in  the  Stale  of 
Connecticut,  it  occurs  in  granite  in  six  sided  prisms 
and  six-sided  tables ;  its  colour  varies  from  greenish 
yellow  to  yellowish  green.    A.] 

CI1RYSOCO  LEA.  (From  xpucroj;,  Sol(1>  amI  >">^1, 
cement.)     Gold  solder ;  Borax. 

CHYSO'COMA.  (From  x0(JCT05>  1-'olu'  a,ld  *eU7lt 
haii  ;  so  called  from  its  golden,  hairline  aj  pearance.) 
The  herb  milfoil,  or  yarrow.    See  Achilira  miilefo- 

Hum.  „ 
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UHRYSOO-o'ma.  (From  yjivco^  gold,  and  yivbitai, 
to  become.)     A  tincture  01  gold. 

Chrysoi.aciia.non.  (From  xP'^os,  gold,  arid  \a- 
vavov,  a  pot-herb;  so  named  from  its  having  a  yellow 
leaf.)    The  herb  orach  ;  a  species  of  atriplex. 

CHRYSOLITE.  Peridot  of  Hatty.  Topaz  of  the 
ancients,  u  hileourtopaz  Is  their  chrysolite.  The  hard- 
est of  all  gems  of  a  pistachio-green  colour.  It  comes 
from  Rgvpt  and  Bohemia. 

CHRVSOSPLE'NIUM,  (From  xpvaos,  gold,  and 
aa-\tviov,  spleenwort.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Ltnnsan  system.  Class,  Deeandtia; 
Order,  Digynia.    Golden  saxifrage. 

CHRYSOPRASE.     A  variety  ofcaicedony. 

Oiirysu'lcus.  (From  xpuuos,  gold,  and  cXkw,  to 
lake  away.)  The  aqua  regia  which  has  the  property 
of  dissolving  gold. 

[CHURCH,  Dr.  Benjamin,  was  graduated  at  How- 
ard College  in  1754.  He  established  himself  as  a  phy- 
sician In  the  town  of  Boston,  where  lie  rose  to  very 
considerable  eminence  in  his  profession.  As  a  skilful 
and  dexterous  operator  in  surgery,  he  was  inferior  to 
no  one  of  his  contemporaries  in  New-England;  and 
as  a  physician,  he  was  in  a  career  of  distinguished  re- 
putation, lie  possessed  a  brilliant  genius,  a  lively 
poetic  fancy,  and  was  an  excellent  writer.  For  several 
years  preceding  the  American  revolution,  he  was  a 
conspicuous  character,  and  had  great  influence  among 
the  leading  whigs  and  patriots  of  the  day.  When  the 
war  commenced  in  1775,  his  character  was  so  high 
that  he  was  appointed  physician-general  to  the  army. 

But  while  he  was  performing  the  duties  assigned  him, 
circumstances  occurred  which  led  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  held  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

Certain  letters  in  cipher  were  intercepted,  which  he 
had  written  to  a  relation  in  Boston.  He  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  imprisoned,  and  tried  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal  appointed  to  investigate  his  conduct,  and 
was  pronounced  guilty  of  a  criminal  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  It  appears  that  the  only  evidence 
by  which  he  was  convicted,  rested  on  an  intercepted 
letter  directed  to  a  friend  in  Boston.  This  letter  was 
written  in  cipher,  and  when  it  was  deciphered  and 
examined,  its  contents  seemed  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree tc  justify  the  plea  which  he  had  made,  thai  it  was 
designed  as  an  innocent  stratagem  to  deceive  and  draw 
from  the  enemy  some  information  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  Dr.  C.  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  which  he  would 
have  been  expelled  had  he  not  resigned  his  seat.  He 
was,  however,  arraigned  before  the  House,  subjected 
to  a  rigid  examination,  and  his  letter  was  read  by  him- 
self by  paragraphs,  and  commented  upon,  and  explain- 
ed. His  defence  before  the  House  may  be  considered 
as  a  specimen  of  brilliant  talents  and  great  ingenuity. 
"Continued,"  said  he,  in  assured  innocence,  '<  I  stand 
prepared  for  your  keenest  searchings.  The  warmest 
bosom  here  does  not  flame  witli  a  brighter  zeal  lor  the 
security,  happiness,  and  liberties  of  America,  than 
mine."  So  high  was  party  zeal,  and  such  the  jealousy 
and  prejudice  of  the  day,  that  a  torrent  of  indignation 
was  ever  at  hard  to  sweep  from  the  land  every  guilty 
or  suspected  character.  In  the  instance  of  Dr.  C,  there 
were  not  a  few  among  the  most,  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent of  the  community,  who  expressed  strong  doubts 
riminal  design  in  his  conduct.  It  was,  however, 
his  haul  (ate  10  pine  in  prison  until  the  following  year, 
when   he  obtained  permission  to  depart  for  the  Wesi 

i    vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  supposed 

to  have  foundered  at  sea,  as  no  tidings  respecting  her 

were  ever  obtained.     A.] 

CHUSITE.  A  yellowish-green  translucent  mineral, 
found  by  Saussure  in  the  cavities  of  porphyries,  in 
the  environs  of  Llmbourg. 

CHYAZIC  Ann.    Sac  Prussic  acid. 

Cuyi.a'iua.    (Prom  x"Xpt,  chyle.)    A  discharge  of 

a  Whitish  mucous  mine,  of  the  colour  and  consistence 

of  chyle. 

CHYLE.    Chylus.    The  mlllc-like  liquor  observed 

.•.■nine  hours  after*  eating,  In  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the 

ntery,  and  in  the  thoracic  dun.    li  is  separated 

by  digestion  from  the  thyme,  and  is  thai  fluid  sub 

stance  from  which  the  blood  is  formed.   See  Digestion. 

"  Tin:  chylfl  may  be  studied  under  two  different 
forms: 

]«t,  When  it  is  mixed  with  chyme  m  the  small  in- 
testine. 
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2d,  Under  the  liquid  form,  circulating  in  the  ehyl! 
ferous  vessels,  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

No  person  having  particularly  engaged  in  the  exa 
miaation  of  the  chyle  during  its  stay  in  the  small  intes 
tine,  our  knowledge  on  this  point  is  little.  The  liquid 
chyle  contained  in  the  chyliferous  vessels  has  been  ex 
amined  with  great  care. 

In  order  to  procure  it,  the  best  manner  consists  in 
giving  food  to  an  animal,  and,  when  the  digestion  ia 
supposed  to  be  in  full  activity,  to  strangle  it,  or  to  cut 
the  spinal  marrow  behind  the  occipital  bone.  The 
whole  length  of  the  breast  is  cut  open  ;  the  hand  is 
thrust  in  so  as  to  pass  a  ligature  which  embraces  the 
aorta,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  thoracic  duct,  the  near- 
est to  the  neck  possible ;  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  are 
then  twisted  or  broken,  and  the  thoracic  duct  is  seen, 
closely  adhering  to  the  oesophagus.  The  upper  part  ia 
detached,  and  carefully  wiped,  to  absorb  the  blood  ;  it 
is  cut,  and  the  chyle  flows  into  the  vessel  intended  to 
receive  it. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  chyle,  but  their  ideas  of  it  were  very  inexact;  it 
was  observed  anew  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  being,  in  certain  conditions,  of  an 
opaque  white,  it  was  compared  to  milk:  the  v 
that  contain  it  were  even  named  lacteal  vessels,  aveiy 
improper  expression,  since  there  is  very  little  other 
similarity  between  chyle  and  milk  except  the  colour. 

It  is  only  in  modern  limes,  and  by  the  labours  of 
Dupuytren,  Vauquelin,  Emmcrt,  and  Marcet,  that  po 
sitive  notions  concerning  the  chyle  have  been  ac 
quired. 

We  shall  give  the  obsrrvations  of  these  learned 
men.  with  the  addition  of  our  own. 

If  the  animal  from  which  the  chyle  is  extracted  has 
eaten  animal  or  vegetable  substances  of  a  fatty  nature, 
the  liquid  drawn  from  the  thoracic  duct  is  of  a  milky 
white,  a  little  heavier  than  distilled  water,  of  a  strong 
spermatic  odour,  of  a  salt  tasie,  slightly  adhering  to 
the  tongue,  and  sensibly  alkaline. 

Chyle,  very  soon  alter  it  has  passed  out  of  the  vesse 
that  contained  it,  becomes  firm,  and  almost  solid  :  after 
some  time,  it  separates  into  three  parts;  the  one  solid 
that  remains  at  the  bottom,  another  liquid  at  the  top, 
and  a  third  that  forms  a  very  thin  layer  a;  the  surface 
of  the  liquids.  The  chyle,  at  the  same  time,  assumes 
a  vivid  rose  colour. 

When  the  chyle  proceeds  from  food  that  contains  no 
fat  substance,  it  presents  the  same  sort  of  properties, 
but  instead  of  being  opaque  white,  it  is  opaline,  and 
almost  transparent;  the  layer  which  tonus  at  the  top 
is  less  marked  than  in  the  former  sort  of  Chyle. 

Chyle  never  lakes  the  hue  of  the  colouring  sub- 
stances mixed  in  the  food,  as  many  authors  have  pre- 
tended. 

Animals  that  were  made  to  eat  indigo,  saffron,  and 
madder,  furnished  a  chyle,  the  colour  of  which  had  no 
relation  to  that  of  the  snbs!;<i 

Of  the  three  substances  into  which  the  chyle  sepa- 
rates when  abandoned  to  itself,  that  of  the  surface,  of 
an  opaque  white  colour,  is  a  fatty  body  ;  the  solid  part 
is  formed  of  fibrin  and  a  little  colouring  matter;  the 
liquid  is  like  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

The  proportion  of  these  three  pans  is  variable  ac 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  There  are  species 
of  chyle,  such  as  that  the  sugar,  which  contain  very- 
little  fibrin  ;  others,  such  as  that  of  flesh,  contain  move 
The  same  thing  happens  with  the  fat  matter,  which  is 
very  abundant  when  the  food  contains  grease  or  oil, 
while  there  is  scarcely  any  seen  when' the  food  is 
nearly  deprived  of  fatty  bodies. 

The  absorption  of  the  chyle  has  been  attributed  to 
the  capillarity  of  the  lacteal  radicles,  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  chyle  by  the  side's  of  the  small  intes 
tine,  &c.     Latterly,  it  has  been  pretended  that  it  takes 

place  by  virtue  of  the  proper  sensibility  of  the  absorb 

ing  months,  and  of  the  insensible  organic  contractility 
that  they  aie  supposed  to  possess.     It   first  enters  the 

Is  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  it  then  traverses  the  me- 
senteric glands,  ii  arrives  at  the  thoracic  duct,  and  at 
last  enters  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  causes  that  determine  its  motion  aie  the  con 
tractility  proper  to  the  chyliferous  vessels,  the  un 

known  cause  of  its  absorption,  the  pressure  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  |  nun  ulailv  in  the  motions  of  lcspi- 
ration,  and,  perhaps,  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of 
the  abdomen. 
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If  we  wish  lo  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  velocity 
with  which  the  chyle  flows  into  the  thoracic  duct,  we 
•nust  open  this  canal  in  a  living  animal,  at  the  place 
Where  it  opens  into  the  subclavian  vein.  We  find  that 
this  rapidity  is  not  very  great,  and  that  it  increases 
every  time  that  the  animal  compresses  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  by  the  abdominal  muscles;  a  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  compressing  the  belly  with  the 
hand. 

However,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the  chyle 
appears  to  rue  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
formed  in  the  small  intestine ;  this  last  is  In  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  chyme  :  so  that  if  the  food  is  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  easy  digestion,  the  chyle  will 
low  quickly;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  food  is  iii  small 
quantity,  or,  which  is  the  same  thiiiir,  if  it  is  of  dilli- 
cult  digestion,  as  less  chyle  will  be  formed,  so  its  pro- 
gress will  be  more  slow.  ' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quantity  of 
chyle  that  would  be  formed  during  a  given  digestion, 
though  it  ought  to  be  considerable.  In  a  dog  of  ordi- 
nary size,  that  had  eaten  animal  food  at  discretion,  an 
incision  into  the  thoracic  duct  of  the  neck  (the  dog 
being  alive)  gave  about  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  in  five 
minutes,  and  the  running  was  not  suspended  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  formation  of  the  chyle, 
that  is,  during  several  hours. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  any  variation  in 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  chyle  during  the  same 
digestion  ;  but,  supposing  it  uniform,  there  would  enter 
six  ounces  of  chyle  per  hour  into  the  venous  system. 
We  may  presume  that  the  proportion  of  chyle  is  more 
considerable  in  man,  whose  chyliferous  organs  are 
more  voluminous,  and  in  whom  the  digestion  is,  in  ge- 
neral, more  rapid  than  in  the  dog." — .Magcndie's  Phy- 
siology. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  with  the  albuminous  and  gela- 
tinous lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct,  which  receives 
them  from  the  lymphatics. 

The  uses  of  the  chyle  are,  1.  To  supply  the  matter 
from  which  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  our  body  are 
prepared;  from  which  iluuls  the  solid  parts  are  form- 
ed. 2.  By  its  acescent  nature,  it  somewhat  restrains 
the  putrescent  tendency  of  the  blood:  hence  the  dread 
ful  putridity  of  the  humours  from  starving;  and  thus 
milk  is  an  excellent  remedy  against  scurvy.  3.  By  its 
very  copious  aqueous  latex,  it  prevents  the  thickening 
of  the  fluids,  and  thus  renders  them  fit  for  the  various 
secretions.  4.  The  chyle  secreted  in  the  breasts  of 
puerperal  women,  under  the  name  of  milk,  forms  the 
most  excellent  nutriment  of  all  aliments  for  new-born 
infants. 

CHYLIFICA'TION.  {Chylificatio ;  from  chylus, 
and  fio,  to  become.)  Chylifactio.  The  process  car- 
ried on  in  the  small  intestines,  and  principally  in  the 
duodenum,  by  which  the  chyle  is  separated  from  the 
chyme. 

Chyli's.ua.  (Prom  xv^°s,  juice.)  An  expressed 
juice. 

CHYLOPOIETIC.  (Chylopoieticus ;  from  x^°f, 
chyle,  and  zoicu,  to  make.)  Chylopoietic.  Anything 
connected  with  the  formation  of  chyle;  thus  chylopoi- 
etic viscera,  chylopoietic  vessels,  ice. 

CHYLOSIS.  (From  ^uXoj,  juice.)  Chylincation, 
or  the  changing  the  food  into  chyle. 

Chvlosta  oma.  (From  x"^°Si  juice,  and  faX,ui,  to 
distil.)  The  distillation  or  expression  of  any  juice,  or 
humid  part  from  the  rest. 

Chylostagma  diapiioreticum.  A  name  given  by 
Mindererus  to  a  distillation  of  Venice  treacle  and  miih- 
ridate. 

CHYLUS.  (XtiAoj,  succus,  from  x»u,  juice.)  See 
Chyle. 

CHYME.  (Chymus ;  from  xvpos,  which  signifies 
humour  or  juice.)  The  ingested  mass  of  food  that 
passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  and  from 
which  the  chyle  is  prepared  in  the  small  intestines  by 
the  admixture  of  the  bile,  &c.     See  Digestion 

CHY'MIA.     Chemistry. 

CHYMIA'TER.    A  chemical  physician. 

CHYMIA'TKIA.  (From  x"("ai  chemistry,  and 
taoucu,  to  heal.)  The  art  of  curing  diseases  by  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  the  uses  of  medicine. 

Chy.mo'sis.    See  Chcmosis. 

Chy'nlen  radix.  A  cylindrical  root,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  goose-quill,  brought  from  China.  It  has  a 
bitterish  taste,  and  imparts  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  saliva. 
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The  Chinese  hold  it  in  great  estimation  as  a  stomachic, 
infused  In  wine. 

Cm  sis.  (From  v»o),  to  pour  out.)  Fusion, or  the 
reduction  of  solid  bodies  into  fluid  by  heat. 

Chy'tlon.  (From  xuw,  to  pour  out.)  An  anoint- 
ing with  oil  and  water. 

CIBA'LIS.  (From  cibus,  food.)  Of  or  belonging 
to  food. 

Cin.u.is  riSTULA..    An  obsolete  term  for  the  rrsc- 
phagua 
CIBA'TIO.     (From  cibus,  food.)    The  taking  of 

food. 

Ci'bur.    An  obsolete  term  for  sulphur. 
CICATRISANT.     {Cicatrisans ;  from  cicatrico,  to 

skin  over.)  Such  applications  as  dispose  wounds  and 
ulcers  to  dry  up  and  heal,  and  to  be  covered  with  a 
skin. 

CICATRIX.  (From  cicatrico,  ,o  heal  up  or  skin 
over.)  A  seam  or  scar  upon  Lhesk/n,  aftei  the  healing 
of  a  sore  or  ulcer. 

t.    Bee  Scandix  odorata. 

CI'CER  (A  plant  so  called.  The  Cicrronrg  had 
their  name  from  this  pulse,  as  the  Pisones  had  from 
the  pisum  or  pea,  and  the  Lentuli  from  the  lens  01 
lentil.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin 
iiican  system.  Class,  Diadelpkia;  Order,  JJccandria. 
The  vetch. 

2.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  common  cich 
or  cichrs. 

Cicf.r  arietintjh.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ciar  plant.  Erebinthus;  (icci — foliis  serratis,  of 
Llnnsus.  The  seeds  have  been  employed  medicinally, 
but  are  now  fallen  into  disuse.  In  some  places  they 
are  toasted,  and  used  as  coffee  ;  and  in  others,  ground 
into  a  flour  for  bread.  The  colour  of  the  arillus  of 
the  seed  is  sometimes  white,  red,  or  black;  hence  the 
distinction  into  ciccr  album,  rubrum,  and  nigrum. 

Ci'cera.  (From  cicer,  the  vetch.)  A  small  pill  of 
the  size  of  a  vetch. 

Cicera  tartari.  Small  pill3  composed  of  turpen- 
tine and  cream  of  tartar,  of  the  size  of  a  vetch. 

CICHO  RIUM.  (Originally,  according  to  Pliny,  an 
Egyptian  name,  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  w 
written  sometimes  Kixapciov.  whence  Horace  han 
cichorca:,  levesqur  mobis  :  sometimes  Kixopiov  or  Kt- 
Xwpiov.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  this  name, 
capu  to  5ia  rav  xuPlu>v  Kitty,  from  its  creeping  through 
the  fields.  Others  derive  it  from  Ktxt(^,  invenio ;  on 
account  of  its  being  so  readily  found,  or  so  common.) 
Succory.  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system.  Class,  Syngcnesia;  Order,  Polyga 
mia  aqualis. 

2.  1  he  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  wild  cichory 
See  Cichorium  intybus. 

Cichorium  e.ndivia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
endive.  Endivia;  Kndira;  Cichorium; — jloribus 
solitariis,  penduncvlatis,  foliis  integris ;  crenatia,  of 
Linnams,  is  an  extremely  wholesome  salad,  possessing 
bitter  and  anodyne  qualities. 

Cichorium  intybus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
wild  succory.  Cichorium;  Cichorcum;  Cichorium 
sylccstre  vcl  officinarum,  Cichorium ;— Jloribus  gemi- 
nit,  sc.isilibu.i ;  Joins  runcinatis,  of  Linnxus.  It  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  with  the  garden  endive,  and 
by  some  botanists  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
plant  in  its  uncultivated  slate;  but  the  endive  com 
inoniy  used  as  salad  is  an  annual,  or  at  most  a  bien 

Dial  plant,  and  its  parent  is  now  known  to  be  the  ci 
thorium  endivia.  Wild  succory  or  cichory,  abounds 
with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating  bitterish  taste,  and 
of  no  remarkable  smell,  or  particular  flavour:  the  roots 
are  more  bitter  than  the  leaves  or  stalks,  and  these 
much  more  so  than  the  flowers.  I?y  culture  in  gar- 
dens,  and  by  blanching,  it  loses  its  bitterness,  and  may 
be  eaten  early  in  the  spring  in  salads.  The  roots,  if 
gathered  before  the  stein  shoots  up,  are  also^ eatable, 
and  when  dried  may  be  made  into  bread.  The  .roots 
and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  stated  by  Lewis  to  he  very 
useful  aperients,  acting  mildly  and  without  irritation, 
tending  rather  to  abate  than  to  increase  heat,  and  which 
mav  therefore  be  given  with  safety  in  hectic  and  in 
flammatory  cases.  Taken  freely,  they  keep  the  belly 
open,  or  produce  a  gentle  diarrhoea;  ana  when  thus 
continued  for  some  time,  they  have  often  proved  salu 
tary  in  the  beginning  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  in 
jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondriacal  and  other  chroni- 
cal disorders.    A  decoction  of  this  herb,  with  other* 
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of  the  like  kind,  in  whey  and  rendered  purgative  by  a  j 
suitable  addition  of  polychrest  salt,  was  found  a  use- 
ful  remedy  in  cases  of  biliary  calculi,  and  promises  ad-  | 
vantage  in  many  complaints  requiring  what  have  been  I 
termed  attenuants  and   resolvents.     The  virtues  ol 
succory,  like  those  of  dandelion,  reside  in  iis  milky  ] 
*uice  •  and  we  are  warranted,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  id 
asserting,  that  the  expressed  juice  of  both  these  plants, 
taken  in  large  doses  frequently  repeated,   has  been 
found  an  efficacious  remedy  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  as 
well  as  the  various  other  affections  above  mentioned. 
The  milky  juice  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  in  water, 
or  by  pressure.      The  wild  and  the  garden  sorts  are 
used  indifferently.    If  the  root  is  cut  into  small  pieces, 
dried,  and  roasted,  it  resembles  coffee,  and  is  sometimes 
a  good  substitute  lor  it. 
d'CHORY.    See  Cichorium  intybus. 
Cichory,  wild.    See  Cichorium  intybus. 
Cicinde'la.    (A  dim.  of  candcla  :  i.  e.  a  little  cau- 
dle;  so  called  from  its  light.)    The  glowworm.      By 
some  thought  to  be  anodyne,  lilhontriptic,  though  pro- 
bably neither.    Not  used  in  the  present  day. 

Cici'ncm  oleum.     (From  kiki,  the  ricinus.)     An  oil, 
obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised  seeds  ol  the  Jatroplta 
eurcas  of  Linnams.     It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  pro- 
perties to  castor  oil. 
Ci'cla.    A  name  for  the  white  beet. 
CICU'TA.     {Quasi  ciecula,  blind;  because  it  de- 
stroys the  sight  of  those  who  use  it.    Cicuta  Signifies 
also  the  internode,  or  space  between  two  joints  ot  a 
reed :  or  the  hollow  stem  of  any  plant  which  the  shep- 
herds used  for  making  their  rural  pipes.     Est  mthi 
disparibus  septeia  conjuncta  cicutis  Jistula.       \  irgll.)  , 
Hemlock.     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tile 
Linnaan    system.       Class,  Pentandna;    Order,  L>t- 
gynia.  -    . 

2.  The  name,  in  most  pharmacopoeias,  of  the  com- 
mon hemlock.     See  Content. 

Cicuta  aquatica.  See  Cicuta  virosa. 
Cicuta  virosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Cicuta 
aquatica;  Cicutaria  virosa;  Sium  majus  alteram  an- 
gustifolium;  Stum  eructc  folio;  long-leaved  water 
hemlock  and  cow-bane.  Tins  plant,  Cicuta— umbdlts 
oppositifoliis ;  petiolis  marginatis  obtusts,  ol  Lin- 
na-us,  is  seldom  employed  medicinally  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  an  active  poison,  and  often  eaten  by  mis- 
take for  the  Wild  smallBge,  the  .1pium  graveolcns,  ol 
Limueus;  when  it  produces  tremors,  vertigo,  a  violent 
burning  at  the  stomach,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  S|  asms 
of  the  jaw,  a  flowing  of  blood  from  the  ears,  tumefac- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  and  death. 

CICUTARIA.    (from  cicuta,  hemlock.)     Bas.ard 
hemlock.    Sec  Chicrophyllum  sylvcstre. 

Cicutaria   aquatica.      See  Plicllandrium  aqua- 
ticum.  „       _.     . 

Cicutaria  virosa.    See  Cicuta  virosa. 
CIDO'NIUM.     See  Pyrus  cydonia. 
CILIA.     (The  plural  of  ctlium.)     A  species  of  pu- 
bescence of  plants  which  consists  of  hairs  on  Hie  mar- 
gin of  a  leaf  or  petal,  giving  it  a  Winged  "Pl'oarance. 
CI'LIAR.     (Ciliaris;  from  cilium,  the  eyelid.)     Be- 
longing to  the  eyelid.  T,,„   ., 
Ciliar  lioament.     Ligamenlum  chare      Niecir. 
cular  portion  that  divides  the  cliroid  membrane  from 
the  irK  and  which  adheres  to  the  sclerotic  membrane. 
It  appears  like  a  white  circular  ring.     See  Cnoroid 

""CIUARE  LIOAMENTUM      Sec  Choroid  membrane 

C  maris  musculus.  That  part  ot  the  nu,,n.  us 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  which  lies  nearest  the  c.l.a, 
considered  by  Kiolan  as  a  distinct  muscle. 
'  CniATUS.  Bordered,  fringed,  applied  to  eaves, 
corolla,  petals,  &c:  hence  folium  ciliatum,anthodium 
Miotnm, and  pttala  aliata.    See  Leaf,  Corolla,  An- 

"StS  m  fjrVoni  cillco,  to  move  about.)  The  eye- 
''^^VHOc^rTt'whitefoldsattheniar- 
oln.  the  uvea  in  the  eye,  covered  with  a  black  mat- 
C  Which  proceed  from  the  uvea  to  the  crystalline 

,T;Lr^„hc^,.'-eeye.idO  One  who  ,s 
affected  with  a  spasm  or  ^Wing  ofthe  eye  IM l. 

OILLO  SIS.     (From  c.tltum,  the  eyelid.)     A  spas- 
modlf.  tnmuliug  of  the  eyelids. 
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,       ,„..,,  ,Il)lls(;B.j      The  name i  of  . 1  genus  Ol 
(Meets  in  the  Liimawn  system.      lne  wall  louse  or 

blr'.MEx  domesticus.      Six  or  seven  arc  given  in- 

,hv  to  cure  the  ague,  just  before  the  tits  ~oiue  on, 

Svr*^eVr^  everything  nauseous 

™?c£2EE££.  mack  snake  root.  This  is  the  root 
of  ictearacemoea  of  W.klenovv,  an  American  plan 
According  to  the  late  Dr.  Barton,  a  decoction  ot  it 
forms  a  useful  astringent  gargle  in  sore  i  ■  mats,  and 
also  oares  psora.  We  are  told  that  the  Indians  mad, 
£  eat  ue  of  it  in  rheumatism  ;  also  as  an  agent  ad  par- 
Y,nnarctlcranUum.  Dr.  Tully  acquaints  me,  that  he 
has  Ibu  id  t  d  a.  horetic,  diuretic,  and  moderately  tonic, 
toioCVwSW  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  ot  acute 

i "li-ronic  rheumatism,  and  £Wi  »-£2" 
operating  very  beneficially  in  ">*«"•'•  *Utf  A  1 
i?  ven  in  the  lonn  of  decoction.— Big.  Mai.  Mett.  A.J 
*o5M?  alb..  (From  Ktu^os,  Cnnolus  an  — 
in  the  Cretan  sea,  where  it  is  procured.     »  ■  Luuolite. 

CIMOLIA   PURl-URLSCKNS.      P""^"''-.,,.,.;,,    tf 

CIMOLITK.       Cimoliau  earin.     luv   timolia  ol 
PliVv      An  earth  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  which 
KtS  or  she*!  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  water. 
Ci'na  CINiE.     See  Cinchona. 
Ci'n*'  semes      See  ArUmtsia  santomca. 
Cl'NARA.     (From  (civtio,  to  move ;  mtaw  motsct  aa 
^i  iv/m.rv.     v  Artichoke.     1.  The  name  of  a 

vevcrcm  vcl  urinam.)     aruturaic     >•  ,,.__,    v„„ 

genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.     CWM,  Syn- 
gcncsia;  Order,  Polygamia  wqnalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  lor  the  common  arti- 
choke.    See  Cinara  scolymus. 

Onara  scolymus.  The  systematic  name  ot  the 
artichoke,  called  in  the  pharmacopeias  Alcowlum 
Aoriocinara;  Arlicocalus ;  JlrUschecasUew;  Coitus 
\n°gra;  Carduus  satieus  turn  spinusus  ;  tuiara  Iwr- 
lensls;  Scolymus  sativus ;  Carduus  do meelicus  capi'e 
I  maiore;  Carduus  altdis.  'i'lie  Ctnara— Joins  sub- 
spi-iosis pinnatis  indu-isiquc,cahjcims  suuumis oralis, 
of  Limuein.  A  native  of  the  southern  pails  ot  Eu- 
rope, but  cultivated  here  for  culinary  purposes.  1  he 
leaves  are  bilter,  and  afford,  by  expression,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  juice,  Which,  when  Btl  aim  d,  and  mixed 
With  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine,  has  been  given 
successfully  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose  ot  S  or  4  table- 
spoonluls  night  and  morning,  but  it  is  very  uncertain 
in  the  operation.  „  ,  . 

CLNOHO  N  V.  (Geoffroy  states  that  the  use  ol  this 
bark  was  first  learned  from  the  following  circum- 
stance:—Some  cinchona  trees  being  thrown  by  the 
winds  into  a  pool  of  water,  lay  there  nil  ihe  water 
became  so  bitter,  that  every  body  refused  to  drink  it. 
However,  one  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  being 
seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever,  a, id  finding 
no  other  water  to  quench  Ins  Ihirsi,  was  forced  to 
drink  of  this,  by  which  he  was  perfectly  cured,  tie 
afterward  related  the  circumstance  to  others,  and  pre 
vailed  upon  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  iil  of  fevers, 
to  make  use  of  the  same  remedy,  with  whom  it  proved 
equally  successful.  The  use  of  this  excellent  remedy, 
however,  was  very  little  known  till  about  the  year 
1638.  when  a  signal  cure  having  been  performed  by  it 
on  the  Spanish  Viceroy's  lady,  the  Countess  del  Cin- 
Chon,  at  Lima,  it  came  into  general  use,  and  hence  it 
was  distinguished  by  theappcliatkmof  cortu  cinchona; 
and  pulris  comitissa-,  or  the  Countess's  powder.  On 
the  recovery  of  the  Countess,  she  distributed  u  large 
quantity  of  the  bark  to  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  hands 
it  acquired  still  greater  reputation,  and  by  them  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Europe,  and  thence  called  cortex, 
I  or  pulris  jesuiticus,  puliis  patrum  ;  and  also  Cardi- 
nal del  Lugo's  powder,  because  that  charitable  prelate 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  it  ftt  great  expense  for  the 
use  of  the  religion:)  poor  at  Home.)  1.  The  name  c 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liuneean  system.  Uiasa,  iVi. 
tundria  ;  Order,  Monigynia.  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian 
bark-tree. 

9.  The  pharmacopiviat  name  of  several  kinds  o, 
barks;  calledalso  Corlcx.  Cortex  china;  China;  Chin- 
china;  h'ina  kina,  Kinkina  ;  (iir.na  quma,  Quinqui- 
na; the  trees  affording  which,  grow  wild  in  the  hill; 
parts  of  Pern  ;  the  bark  is  snipped  from  the  branches, 
trunk,  and  root,  and  dried.  Three  kinds  of  it  ure  now 
ill  use. 

1.  I'ortcx  cinchona  cordifolia.— The  plant  which 
affords  this  ppecles  is  the  Cj'ricAdaa  cordifolia,  of  Zca 
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Ore  XJmtkona  officinalis,  of  Linnreus ;  the  CineAon* 
macrocurpa,  of  VVildeuow.  Heart-leaved  cinchona. 
The  bark  ot  this  tree  is  called  yellow  tiark,  because  H 
approaches  more  to  tliat  colour  than  either  of  Ike  Others 
docs.  It  is  in  flat  pieces,  not  convoluted  like  the  pale, 
nor  dark-coloured  lil;e  the  red  ;  externally -smooth,  in- 
ternally af  •  Ugllt  liiiiianion  colour,  triable  and  fibrous, 
has  no  peculiar  odour  different  from  the  others,  hut  a 
taste  incomparably  more  bitter,  with  some  degree  of 
astringeucy. 

2  Cortex  cinckontc  iencif elite. — This  species  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Cinchona  lancifolia  of  m,  Lance- 
leaved  cinchona.  This  is  the  oiiitlcd  bark,  which 
comes  in  small  quilled  twigs,  breaking  close  and 
smooth,  friable  between  the  teeth,  covered  with  « 
rough  coat  of  a  brownish  colour,  illlttl  *-»  1 1> 
and  of  a  light  brown;  its  taste  is  Uuvr,  an 
astringent ;  flavour  slightly  aromatic,  frith  some  degree 
of  iiiustiness. 

3.  Cortex  cinchona  eblovgifolia. — This  kind  is  pro- 
cured from  Cinchona  obioag-ifolta  of  Zua.  Oblong- 
leaved  cinchona.  This  is  the  red  bark :  it  is  in  large 
thick  pieces,  externally  covered  with  a  brown  rugged 
coat,  internally  more  smooth  and  compact,  but  fibrous, 
of  a  dark  red  colour ;  taste  and  smell  similar  to  that 
of  the  cinchona  lancifolia;  cortex,  but  the  taste  rather 
stronger. 

From  the  general  analysis  of  bark,  it  appears  to 
consist,  besides  the  woody  matter  which  composes  the 
greater  patt  of  it,  of  gum,  resin,  gallic  acid,  of  very 
jmall  portions  of  tannin  and  essential  oil,  and  of 
several  salts  having  principally  lime  for  their  basis. 
Seguin  also  supposed  the  existence  of  gelatin  in  it,  but 
without  sufficient  proof.  Cold  water  infused  on  pale 
bark  for  some  hours,  acquires  a  bitter  taste,  with  some 
share  of  its  odour;  when  assisted  by  a  moderate  heat, 
the  water  takes  up  more  of  the  active  matter  ;  by  de- 
coction, a  fluid,  deep  coloured,  of  a  bitter  styptic  taste, 
is  obtained,  which,  when  cold,  deposites  a  precipitate 
of  resinous  matter  and  gallic  acid.  By  long  decoction, 
the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  nearly  destroyed,  owing  to 
the  oxygenation  of  its  active  matter.  Magnesia  en- 
ables water  to  dissolve  a  larger  portion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  bark,  as  does  lime,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Alkohol  is  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  its  active 
matter.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  and  wines,  afford 
also  strong  solutions,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
alkohol  they  contain.  A  saturated  solution  of  ammo- 
nia is  also  a  powerful  solvent;  vinegar  is  less  so  even 
than  water.  By  distillation,  water  is  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  the  flavour  of  bark  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  essential  oil  can  fee  obtained. 

The  action  of  menstrua  on  the  red  bark  is  nearly 
the  same,  the  solutions  only  being  considerably 
stronger,  or  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  resinous 
matter,  and  of  the  astringent  principle. 

The  analysis  of  the  yellow  bark  shows  that  its 
active  principles  are  more  concentrated  than  in  either 
of  the  others,  affording  to  water,  alkohol,  &c.  tinc- 
tures, much  stronger  both  in  bitterness  and  astrin- 
gency,  especially  in  the  former  principle. 

Vauquelin  made  infusions  of  all  the  varieties  of  cin 
Chona  he  could  procure,  using  the  same  quantities  of 
the  barks  and  water,  and  leaving  the  powders  infused 
for  the  same  time.  He  observed,  J.  That  certain  in- 
fusions were  precipitated  abundantly  by  infusion  of 
galls,  by  solution  of  glue  and  tartar  emetic.  2.  That 
some  were  precipitated  by  glue,  but  not  by  the  two 
other  reagents ;  and,  3.  That  others  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  nutgalls,  and  tartar  emetic,  without  being  af- 
fected by  glue.  4.  And  that  there  were  some  which 
yielded  no  precipitate  by  nutgalls,  tannin,  or  emetic 
tartar.  The  cinchonas  that  furnished  the  first  infusion 
were  of  excellent  quality;  those  that  afforded  the 
fourth  were  not  febrifuge;  while  those  Uiat  gave  the 
second  and  third  were  febrifuge,  but  in  a  smaller  degree 
than  the  first.  Besides  mucilage,  kinaleof  lime,  and 
woody  fibre,  he  obtained  in  his  analyses  a  resinous 
Biihsiance,  which  appears  not  to  be  identic  in  all  the 
species  of  bark.  It  is  very  bitter,  very  soluble  in 
alkohol,  in  acids,  and  alkalies;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  hut  more  soluble  in  hot.  It  is  this  body  which 
gives  to  infusions  of  cinchona  the  property  of  yielding 
precipitates  by  emetic  tartar,  galls,  gelatin;  and  in  it 
the  febrifuge  viitue  seems  to  reside.  It  is  this  sub- 
stance in  part  which  falls  down  on  cooling  decoctions 
of  cinchona.,  and  from  concentrated  infusions.   A  tabic 
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of  precipitations  by  glue,  tannin,  and  tnrlar  emeti*, 
fioni  infusions  of  different  barks,  has  been  given  by 
Vauquelin. 

Polletier  and  Caventou  analyzed  the  Cinchona  ecu 
damtnrtu,  gray  bark,  and  found  it  composed  of,  1.  cin 
chonina,  united  to  klnic  acid;  i!.  green  fatty  matter , 

'ing  matter,  slightly  soluble;  4.  tannin, 

i.  yellow  colouring  matter ;  ti.  kiniteof  lime;  7.  gum, 
8.  starch  ;  9.  lignine. 

The  red  bark  in's  been  considered  as  superior  to  the 
pale,  the  yellow  is  represented,  apparently  with  jub 
lice,  as  being  more  active  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  effects  of  Peruvian  bark  are  those  of  a  power 
fill  and  permanent  tonic,  so  slow  in  lis  operation,  thai 
its  Stimulating  property  is  scarcely  perceptible  by  any 
alteration  In  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or  of  the  tempera- 
lure  of  the  body.  In  a  large  dose,  ii  occasions  nausea 
and  headache  ;  in  some  halms  it  operates  as  a  laxative' 
in  ethers  it  occasions  eoetivenees.  it  is  one  of  those 
medicines,  the  efficacy  of  which,  in  removing  disease, 
is  much  greater  than  could  be  expected,  «  priori,  froth 
its  effect*  on  the  system  in  a  healthy  state. 

Intermittent  fever  is  the  disease,  fur  the 

which  hark  was  introduced  into  practice,  and  there  is 
still  no  remedy  which  equals  it  in  power.     The  dis- 
putes respecting  the  mode  of  administering  i! 
settled.    It  is  given  as  early  as  possible,  after  <  i  arin| 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  dose  of  from  01 
pie  to  a  drachm  every  second  or  third  hour, during  the 
interval  nf  the  paroxysm  ;  and  it  may  even  b 
dining  the  )iot  tit,  but  it  is  then  more  apt  to  I  icile 
nausea. 

In  remittent  fever  it  is  given  with  equal  freedom, 
even  though  the  remission  of  the  fever  may  be  ob- 
scure. 

In  some  tonus  of  continued  fever  which  are  con- 
nected with  debility,  as  in  typhus,  cynanche  maligna, 
confluent  small-pox,  kc.  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remedies.  It  may  be  prejudicial,  how- 
ever, in  those  diseases  where  the  brain  or  it 
branesare  inflamed,  or  where  there  is  much  irritation, 
marked  by  subsultus  tendinum,  and  convulsive  mo- 
tions of  the  extremities;  and  in  pure  typhus  it  appears 
to  be  less  useful  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  than  in 
the  convalescent  stnge. 

Even  in  fevers  of  an  opposite  type,  where 
marks  of  inflammatory  action,  |iarlicularly  in  acute 
rheumatism,  bark  has  been  found  useful  after  blood- 
letting. In  erysipelas,  in  grangrene,  In  extensive  sup- 
puration, and  venereal  ulceration,  the  freeuse  Of  barfc 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  various  forms  of  passive  heemorrhagy,  ti 
many  other  diseases  of  chronic  debility,  dyspepsia., 
hypochondriasis,  paralysis,  rickets,  scrofula,  d 
ami  in  a  variety  of  spasmodic  affections,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  hysteria,  it  is  administered  as  a  i 
and  permanent  tonic,  either  alone,  or  combined  with 
other  remedies  suited  to  the  particular  case. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  bark  are  an  I 
decoction,  an  extract,  a  resinous  extract,  a  simple  tinc- 
ture, an  ammoniated  and  a  compound  tincture.    The 
usual  dose  is  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder.    The  only 
inconvenience  of  a  larger  dose  is  its  silting  uni 
the  stomach.    It  may  therefore,  if  necessnr 
quently  repeated,  and  in  urgent  cases  may  be  taken  to 
the  extent  of  an  ounce,  or  even  two  ounces,  in  twenjy 
four  hours. 

The  powder  is  more  effectual  than  any  o! 
parations  ;  it  is  given  in  wine,  in  any  spirituous  li<;uor ; 
or,  if  it  excite  nausea,  combined  with  an  at 
The  cold  infusion  is  the  least  powerful,  but  most  grate- 
ful; the  decoction  contains  much  more  of  the  active 
matter  of  the  bark,  and  is  the  preparation  gi 
used  when  the  powder  is  rejected;  its  dose  is  from 
two  to  four  ounces.  Tire  spirituous  tincture,  though 
containing  still  moreof  the  bark, cannot  be  extensively 
used  on  account  of  the  menstruum,  but  is  principally 
employed,  occasionally,  and  in  small  doses  of  two  «? 
three  drachms,  as  a  stomachic.  The  extract  is  a  pre- 
paration of  considerable  power,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, and  is  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the  remedy 
requires  to  be  continued  for  some  time.  It  is  then 
given  In  the  form  of  pill,  In  doses  of  from  five  to  fif 
teen  grains. 

Baik  is  likewise  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of 
enema ;  one  scruple  of  the  extrtict,  or  two  drachms  of 
the  powder,  being  diffused  in  four  ounces  of  starch 
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mucilage.  The  decoction  is  also  sometimes  applied 
as  s.  fomentation  to  ulcers. 

Cinchona  caiub/ea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Caribuian  bark- tree.  It  grows  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
called  the  sea-side  beech.  According  to  Dr.  Wright, 
the  bark  of  this  tree  is  not  less  efficacious  than  that  of 
;he  cinchona  of  Peru,  for  which  it  will  prove  a  useful 
titutej  hut  by  toe  experiments  of  Dr.  Skeete,  it 
ars  to  have  less  astringent  power. 

Cinchona  conjoaminoia.  See  Cinchona  and  O/n- 
;honina. 

iiona  cordifolia.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  flava.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  fcgribunda.    The  systematic  name  of 

ihe  plant  which  atfords  the  Saint  Due     bark.      Cm- 

—Jluribu.-i    paniculatis    glabris,    capsulis    tur- 

is    laicibus,  foliis  illtplicis  acuminatis  glabris, 

of  Linnreus.     It    has    an    adstringeiii,    bitter    taste, 

E  um  what  like  gentian.     It  is   recommended    in  in- 

lei'llliUents,     putrid    dysentery,    and     dyspepsia;     it 

Bhould  always   he  joined  with  some  aromatic.    Dr. 

Withering  considers  this  bark  as  greatly  inferior  to 

that  of  the  oilier  species  of  this  genus.     In  its  recent 

it  is  considerably  emetic  and  cathanic,  properties 

which  in  some  degree  it  retains  on  being  dried  ;  so  that 

tile  stomach  does  not  bear  this  bark  in  large  doses,  and 

in  small  ones  its  effects  are  not  such  as  to  give  it  any 

peculiar  recommendation. 

Cinchona  lancifolia.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  oblongifolia.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  The  name  of  the  officinal 
Peruvian  bark.     See  Cinchona 

Cinchona  rubra.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  Sancta  Fe'.  Several  species  of  cinchona 
have  been  lately  discovered  at  Sancta  Vi,  yielding 
Larks  both  of  the  pale  and  red  kind  ;  and  which,  from 
their  sensible  qualities,  are  likely  upon  trial  to  become 
equally  useful  with  those  produced  in  the  kingdom  of 
Peru. 

Cinchonia.     Sec  Cinclionina. 

CDNCHUiNINA.  Cinchonia;  Quinia ;  Quinina. 
Ciiichoniue  or  (iuinine  is  Ihe  salifiable  base,  or  vege- 
table alkali,  discovered  in  the  Cinchona  condaminoea, 
by  I'elletier  and  Caveutou.  The  person,  however, 
who  first  recognised  its  existence,  though  he  did  not 
ascertain  its  alkaline  nature, or  study  its  combinations 
with  acids,  was  Gdrnis  of  Lisbon. 

The  following  process  for  extracting  cinclionina  is 
that  of  Henry,  the  younger,  which  the  above  chemists 
approve.  A  kilogramme  of  bark  reduced  'nto  a  line 
powder,  is  to  be  acted  on  twice  with  heal,  by  a  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  consisting  of  50  or  (id  grammes,  diluted 
with  8  kilogrammes  of  water  for  each  time.  The  fil- 
tered decoctions  are  very  bitter,  have  a  reddish  colour, 
which  assumes  on  cooling  a  yellowish  tint.  To  dis- 
colour (blanch)  these  liquors,  and  saturate  the  acid, 
Cither  pulverized  quicklime  or  magnesia  may  be  cm- 
ployed.  The  liquors,  entirely  deprived  of  colour,  are 
to  lie  passed  through  a  cloth,  and  the  precipitate  which 
forms  is  to  be  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
1 1  separate  the  excess  of  lime  (if  this  earth  has  been 
used).  The  deposite  on  the  cloth,  well  drained  and 
almost  completely  deprived  of  moisture  for  twelve 
hours,  after  having  been  put  three  successive  times  to 
digest  in  alkohol  of  :lu°  (0.8:(7),  Hill  furnish,  by  dis- 
tilling of  the  liquid  alkohol,  a  brown  viscid  mailer,  be- 
coming brittle  on  cooling.  It  Is  to  be  acted  on  with 
Water  sharpened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  retii- 

ted   liquor  will  afford  about  thirty  grammes  of 

white  crystals,  entirely  soluble  in  alkohol,  scarcely  so- 
luble in  (old  water,  but  more  in  boiling  water,  particu- 
larly if  Ihls  he  slightly  acidulated.  They  consist  of 
pure  sulphate  of  ciiiAionina.  They  ought  to  he  bril- 
liant, crystallized  in  paralli  lopipeds,  very  hard,  and  of 
a  glassy-While.     It  should  burn  without   leaving  any 

residuum.    Othei  proa  sses  have  been  given,  of  vi  hich 

n  full  account  will  be  found  in  Ihe  I2tll  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Science,  p.  32ti.     from   a    solution  of  the 

above  salt,  the  cinclionina  maybe  easily  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  any  alkali.  The  cinclionina  fails  down, 
and  may  he  afterward  dissolved  in  alkohol,  and  crys- 
tallized by  evaporation.     Its  form  is  a  rhomboidal 

frism    id'  11180  and   7M°,  terminated  by  a  be\  chimin, 
t  has  i. hi  little  taste,  requiring  7000  parts  of  w  U 

its  solution  ;  hut  when  dissolved  in  alkohol,  or  an  acid, 

It  has  the  bitter  taste  of  bark.  When  heated  h  does 
not  fuse  before  decomposition.    It  consists  ol  oxygen, 
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hydrogen,  and  carbon,  the  latter  being  predorwnarrt 
It  dissolves  in  only  very  small  quantities  iu  the  oils 
and  in  sulphuric  ether. 

The  sulphate  is  composed  of  cinclionina 100- 

Sulphuric  acid   13 

whence  the  prime  equivalent  would  appear  to  b« 
38.5.   The  muriate  is  more  soluble.     It  consults  of 

Cinclionina 100 

Muriatic  acid ~-9 

The  nitrate  is  uncrystallizable.  Callic,  oxalic,  and 
tartaric  acids,  form  neutral  salts  with  cinclionina, 
which  are  soluble  only  with  excess  of  acid.  Deuce  in- 
t'usiou  of  nut-galls  gives,  with  a  decoction  of  good 
cinchona,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  gallate  of  citi 
choniua. 

Robkjuct  gives  as  the  composition  of  a  subsulphat* 
of  cinclionina  of  the  first  crystallization, 

Sulphuric  acid 11.3 

Cinchonitia 79-0 

The  alkaline  base  found  in  yellow  barks  is  called 
Quinina.  It  is  extracted  in  exactly  the  same  way 
Red  bark  contains  a  mixture  of  these  two  alkalies 
The  febrifuge  virtue  of  the  sulphates  is  considered  M 
be  very  great. 

Cim  i  nni  s.    The  hair  on  the  temples. 

C1NCDE  SIS.  (From  /ci/kXi^w.  to  move.)  Cin 
cltsmus.  An  involuntary  nictitation  or  winking 
Vogcl. 

CINERARIUM  (From  cinis,  ashes.)  The  ash 
hole  of  a  chemical  instrument. 

CI'NERES.     (Plural  of  cinis,  ashes.)     Ashes.        k 

Cineres  clavellata.     See  Potassa  impura. 

Cineres  russjci.     See  Potassa  impura. 

CINERI  TIOUS.  {Cineritius ;  from  cinis,  ashes. j 
Of  the  colour  of  ashes.  A  name  applied  to  the  corti- 
cal substance  of  the  brain,  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
ash-colour. 

CINERI'TIUM.  (From  cinis,  ashes.)  A  cupe  or 
test ;  so  named  from  its  being  commonly  made  of  the 
ashes  of  vegetables  or  bones. 

Cine'kclam.     A  name  for  spodium. 

C1NET1CA.  (Kivrfltno;,  having  the  power  of  mo 
tion.)  The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Neuroses  of 
Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  the  muscles,  and 
embracing  Entasia,  Clonus,  and  !<uncIonus. 

Cine'to*.     The  diaphragm. 

Cinglla  r.iA.  (From  cingulttm,  a  girdle;  because 
it  grows  in  that  shape.)     The  lycopodium. 

CI  NGULLM.  (From  cingo,  to  bind.)  A  girdle  or 
belt  about  the  loins. 

Cinoillm  mercuriale.  A  mercurial  girdle,  called 
also  cingulum  sapientut,  and  singulum  stultitite.  It 
was  an  invention  of  Rulandus's  •  different  directions 
are  given  for  making  it,  but  the  following  is  one  of  the 
neatest: — "  Take  three  drachms  of  quicksilver  :  shake 
it  with  two  ounces  of  lemon-juice  until  the  globules  dis- 
appear ,  then  separate  the  juice,  and  mix  with  the  ex- 
tinguished quicksilver,  half  the  white  of  an  egg;  gum- 
dragon,  finely  powdered,  a  scruple;  and  spread  the 
whole  on  a  lu  it  of  flannel." 

ClHOULUM  San;  n  JoHANNis.  A  name  of  the  artc- 
misia. 

Cinifica'tum.     A  name  for  cairinatum. 

(I.MS.  (Cinis,  rrif.  ra.,  in  the  plural  cineres.) 
The  ash  which  remains  alter  burning  anv  thing. 

CI  NNABAR.  [Cinnabaris,  ri».  f.  Pliny  says  the 
Indians  call  by  this  name  a  mixture  of  the  blood  ol  the 
dragon  and  elephant,  and  also  many  substances  which 
resemble  it  in  colour,  particularly  the  minium  ;  but  it 
now  denotes  the  red  sulphuret  of  mercury.) 

1.  An  ore  of  mercury,  consisting  of  that  mineral 
united  to  sulphur.  A  native  sulphuret  of  mercury 
See  Hydrargyri  sulplutrctum  rubrum. 

St.  An  artificial  compound  of  mercury  and  sulphur, 
called  factitious  cinnabar,  red  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
and  \  erinilion.     See  lli,drarguri  suljihuretum  rubrum. 

Cinnabaris  FAiTiTiA.  Factitious  cinnabar.  Sec 
JIi):lrargi/<)  sulphuretvn   rubrum. 

Cinnabaris  gr.kcuium.  The  sanguis  draconis  and 
cinnabar. 

Cinnabaris  nativa.  Native  cinnabar.  See  Hy- 
drarg  uri  .lulphurrtum  rubrum. 

CINNAMO'MUAl.  (From  kinamon,  Arabian; 
Cinnamon.     See  /.aunts  onntimomuin. 

CINNAMON.    I.  The  name  of  a  tree.   See£««m» 

cinmimnmum. 
S.  The  name  of  a  stone,  which   is  a  rare  minciul 
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Krandin  tlie  sand  of  rivers  m  Ceylon,  (it  a  blood  and 
hyacinth  red,  jinking  into  orange  yellow. 

CiNCtUEFOIL..    See  fotentilla  rcptans, 

Ci  on.     (Kiwi',  a  column  ;  from  <ci(i),  to  go.) 

1.  The  uvula  was  formerly  so  named  from  its  pyra- 
midal shape. 

3,  An  enlargement  of  the  uvula. 

Clo'MS      (Prom  u«,  the  uvula.)    Alien 
and  painful  swelling  ot'lhc  uvula. 

CIPOLIN.    A  marble  from  Rome  and  Antun. 

Clltc.-E'A.  (From  Circe,  the  enchantress:  so 
named  from  the  opinion  that  it  was  used  by  (  tree  in 
her  enchanted  preparations.}  i.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  planus  in  the  Liumrau  system.  Class,  Diandria; 
Order,  Jlonogynia.     Enchanter's  nightshade. 

•2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  the  Circdca 
lutetiana,  which  is  now  fallen  w  holly  into  disuse. 

CIRCOCELE.  {Ktpaoici]\ri;  from  xipaoi,  varijr, 
or  a  dilatation  of  a  vein,  and  (C5A5,  a  tumour.)  Vari- 
cocele. A  morbid  or  varicose  distention  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spermatic  veins;  ii  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  a  descent  of  a  small  portion  of  omentum.  The 
uneasiness  which  it  occasions  is  a  kind  of  pain  in  the 
hack,  generally  relieved  by  suspension  of  the  scrotum  ; 
and  whether  considered  on  account  of  the  pain,  or  on 
account  of  the  wasting  of  the  testicle,  which  now  and 
then  follows,  ii  may  truly  be  called  a  disease.  It  has 
been  resembled  to  a  collection  of  earth-worms.  It 
is  most  frequently  confined  to  that  part  of  the  sper- 
matic process,  which  is  below  the  opening  in  the 
abdominal  tendon;  and  the  vessels  generally  become 
rather  larger  as  they  approach  the  testes.  There  is 
one  sure  method  »f  distinguishing  between  a  circocele 
and  omental  hernia;  place  the  patient  in  a  hori- 
zontal posture,  and  empty  the  swelling  by  pressure 
upon  the  scrotum  ;  then  put  the  fingers  firmly  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  and  desire  the  pa- 
tient to  rise;  if  it  is  a  hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  re- 
appear, as  long  as  the  pressure  is  continued  at  the 
ring;  but  if  a  circocele,  the  swelling  returns  wiih  in- 
creased size,  on  account  of  the  return  of  blood  into  the 
abdomen  being  prevented  by  the  pressure. 

Ct'ncos.  (From  *v*o;,  a  circle.)  A  ring.  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  sphincter  muscle  which  is 
round  like  a  rim:. 

CIRCULA  TION.  {Circulate ;  from  circulo,  to 
compass  about.)  Circulatio  sanguinis.  Circulation 
•>{  the  blood-  A  vital  action  performed  by  the  heart  in 
the  following  manner:  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  de- 
scending and  ascending  vena?  cava;  into  the  right  auri- 
cle of  the  heart,  which,  when  distended,  contracts,  and 
sends  its  blood  into  the  right  ventricle;  from  the  right 
ventricle  it  is  propelled  through  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  circulate  through,  and  undergo  a  change  in  the 
lungs,  being  prevented  from  returning  into  the  right 
auricle  by  the  closing  of  the  valves,  which  are  situated 
there  for  that  purpose.  Having  undergone  this  change 
in  the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart 
by  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  from  thence  it  is 
evacuated  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle, 
when  distended,  contracts,  and  throws  the  blood 
through  the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body,  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  veins  into  the  two  vense  cava-.  It  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  back  from  the  left  ventricle  into 
.he  auricle  by  a  valvular  apparatus;  and  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  aorta  at  their  origin  arc  also  fur- 
nished with  similar  organs,  to  prevent  its  returning 
into  the  ventricles.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  cir- 
culation,^ particulars  of  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

"  The  best  informed  physiologists  avow  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  venous  blood  is  still  very  little  under- 
stood. We  shall  describe  here  only  its  most  apparent 
phenomena,  leaving  the  most  delicate  questions  until 
we  treat  of  the  relation  of  the  flowing  of  the  blood  in 
tne  veins,  with  that  in  the  arteries.  We  will  then 
speak  of  the  cause  that  determines  the  entrance  of 
blood  into  the  venous  radicles. 

To  have  a  general,  but  just  idea  of  the  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  we  must  consider  that  the  sum  of 
the  small  veins  forms  a  cavity  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  larger  but  less  numerous  veins,  into  which  they 
pass ;  that  these  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  trunks 
in  which  they  terminate :  consequently,  the  blood 
which  flows  in  the  veins  from  branches  towards  the 
trunks,  passes  always  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  cavity; 
now,  the  following  principle  of  hydro-dynamics  may 
ieretie  perfectly  applied: 
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It'hcn  a  liquid,  flows  in  a  tube  which  it  Jills  con 
pletety,  the  quantity  of  this  liquid  which  traverses  tht 
different  sections  of  the  lube  in  a  given  time  aught  ',u 
be  every  where  the  same :  consequently,  token  the  tube 
increases,  the  velocity  diminishes;  to/ten  tht  tube  di- 
minishes, tin  velocity  increases  in  rapidity. 

Experience  confirms  this  principle,  ami'  )l 
plication  t<>  the  current  of  venous  blood.    If  a  verj 
small  vein  is  cut,  the  blood  Bows  from  it  very  slowlj  ; 
it  Hows  quicker  from  a  larger  vein,  and  it  flowa  with 
considerable  rapidity  from  an  open  venous  trunk. 

General!)  there  are  Beveral  veins  to  transport  inc 
blood  that  has  traversed  an  organ  towards  I 
trunks.     On  account  of  their  anastomoses,  tl 
pressure  or  ligature  of  one  or  sevi  mi  of  liii 
does  not  prevent  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  bl  i  id  ill  II 
returns  to  the  heart  ;  it  merely  acquire 
dity  in  the  veins  vv  hich  remain  free. 

This  happens  when  a  ligature  is  pi  u 
for  the  purpose  of  bleeding.      In  the  ordinary  stale,  if  > 

blood,  which  Is  carried  to  the  fore-arm  ami  the  hand, 

returns  to  the  heart  by  four  deep  veins,  and  al  h  :<- 1  DS 
many  superficial  ones;   but   as  soon   as  the  Ii 

tightened,  the  blood  passes  no  longer  by  the  subcuta- 
neous veins,  and  it  traverses  with  difficulty  tiiu 

are  deeper  seated.     If  one  of  the  veins  is  tie 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  it  passes  out  in  form  of  a  ci    • 
tinned    jet,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  lij 
mains  linn,  and  stops  as  soon  as  it  is  removed. 

Except  in  particular  eases,  the  veins  are  not  inui  'i 
distended  by  the  blood;  however,  those  in  which  it 
moves  with  the  greatest  rapidity  are  much  more  s  .: 
the  small  veins  are  scarcely  distended  at  all.  For  a 
reason  very  easy  to  be  understood,  all  the 
stances  that  accelerate  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  in 'a 
vein,  produce  also  an  augmentation  in  the  dis'.i  intii  i 
of  the  vessel. 

The   introduction  of  blood   into  the  veins  taki.  : 

place   in  a  continued  manner,  every   cause    whii  i 

arrests  its  course  produces  distention  of  the  vein,  an  1 

j  the  stagnation  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood  '  i 

its  cav  ity,  below  the  obstacle. 

The  sides  of  the  veins  seem  to  have  but  a  sin;  I 
influence  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood;  the; 
gtve  way  when  the  quantity  augments,  and  return  'j 
their  usual  form  when  it  diminishes;  but  th 
traction  is  limited  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  exp  1 
the  blood  completely  from  the  vein,  and  therefore  tin  ■  ; 
of  dead  bodies  always  contain  some. 

A  great  number  of  veins,  such  as  those  of  the  bom  ■, 
of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  of  the  testick  s,  oftl  e 
liver,  Ice,  the  sides  of  which  adhere  to  an  i 
canal,  can  have  evidently  no  influence  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  that  flows  in  their  cavity. 

However,  it  is  to  the  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  f  e 
veins,  and  not  to  a  contraction  similar  to  that  of  tie 
muscles  that  we  must  attribute  the  faculty  which  they 
possess  of  diminishing  the  size  when  the  column  I 
blood  diminishes:  this  diminution  is  also  much  more 
marked  in  those  that  have  the  thickest  sides,  such 
the  superficial  veins. 

If  the  veins  have  themselves   very  little  i 
upon  the  motion  of  the  blood,  many  other  i 
causes  exert  a  very  evident  effect.    Every  continu    i 
or  alternate  pressure  upon  a  vein,  when  strong  enough 
to  flatten  it,  may  prevent  the  passage  of  the  blood  ;    i 
it  is  not  so  Strong,  it  will  oppose  the  dilatation  of  tl  • 
vein  by  the  blood,  and  consequently  favour  its  motic  I. 
The  constant  pressure  which  the  skin  of  the  membt   -: 
exert  upon  the  veins  that  are  below  it,  renders  t    5 
flow  of  the  blood  more  easy  and  rapid  in  these 
We  cannot  doubt  this,  for  all  the  circumstances  th  t 
diminish  the  contractility  of  the  tissue  of  the 
sooner  or  later  followed  by  a  considerable  dilatal ion    f 
the  veins,  and  in  certain  cases  by  vai  ix ;  « 
also  that  mechanical  compression,  exerted  by  a  proper 
bandage,  reduces  the  veins  again  to  their  ordinary  di- 
mensions, and  also  regulates  the  motion  of  the  bloej 
within  them. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  veins  are  subject  to  the  alternate 
pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of  the  abdomiti  :I 
muscles,  and  this  cause  is  equally  favourable  to  the 
flow  of  the  venous  blood  in  this  part. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  support  also  a  considerable 
pressure,  which  must  produce  the  same  result. 

Whenever  the  blood  runs  in  the  direction  of  its 
weight  it  floWK  with  greater  facility ;  the  contrary  takts 
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place  whra    it   flows   against   the    direction   of  its 
gravity. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  notice  the  relations  of  those 
accessory  causes  with  the  disposition  of  the  veins. 
Where  they  are  very  marked,  the  veins  present  no 
valves,  and  their  sides  are  very  thin,  as  is  seen  in  the 
abdomen,  the  chest,  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  &c. ; 
where  these  have  less  influence,  the  veins  present 
Valves  and  have  thicker  sides;  lastly,  where  they  are 
very  weak,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  veins,  the  valves 
are  numerous,  and  the  sides  have  a  considerable  thick- 
ness, 

We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  confound  among 
tbe  circumstances  favourable  to  the  motion  of  the 
ilood  in  the  veins,  causes  which  act  in  another  manner. 

For  example,  it  is  generally  known  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  and  the  hand 
during  bleeding,  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  blood 
which  passes  through  the  opening  of  the  vein;  phy- 
siologists say  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  com- 
presses the  deep  veins,  and  expels  the  blood  from  them, 
which  then  passes  into  the  superficial  veins.  Wire  it 
thus,  the  acceleration  would  be  only  instantaneous, 
or  at  least  of  short  duration,  while  it  generally  con- 
tinues as  long  as  the  contraction.  We  shall  see,  farther 
on,  how  this  phenomenon  ought  to  be  explained. 

When  the  feet  are  plunged  some  time  in  hot  water, 
the  subcutaneous  veins  swell,  which  is  generally  attii- 
buted  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  blood ;  though  the  true 
cause  is  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  feet,  but  particularly  at  the  skin,  an  augmentation 
which  ought  naturally  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  since  they  are  in  a  given  time  tra- 
versed by  a  greater  quantity  of  blood. 

.Alter  what  has  preceded,  we  can  easily  suppose  that 
the  venous  blood  must  be  frequently  stopped  or  hindered 
in  its  course,  either  by  the  veins  suffering  too  strong  a 
pressure  in  the  different  positions  of  the  body,  or  by 
other  bodies  pressing  upon  it,  &.c. :  hence  the  necessity 
of  the  numerous  anastomoses  that  exist  not  only  in  the 
small  veins,  but  among  the  large,  and  even  among  the 
largest  trunks.  By  these  frequent  communications, 
one  or  several  of  the  veins  being  compressed  in  such  a 
Way,  that  they  cannot  permit  the  passage  of  the  blood, 
tliis  fluid  turns  and  arrives  at  the  heart  by  other  di- 
rections— one  of  the  uses  of  the  azygos  vein  appears 
to  be  to  establish  an  easy  communication  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  vena  cava.  Its  principal  utility, 
however,  seems  to  consist  in  its  being  the  common  ter- 
mination of  most  of  the  intercostal  veins. 

There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  action  of  the  valves  of 
the  veins;  they  are  real  valves,  winch  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  towards  the  venous  radicles,  and 
which  do  this  so  much  better  in  proportion  as  they  are 
large,  that  is  to  say,  more  suitably  disposed  to  stop 
entirely  the  cavity  of  the  vein. 

The  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  sides  of  the 
veins  :  its  adhesion  to  these  same  sides,  and  the  want 
of  fluidity,  must  modify  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  and  tend  to  retard  it;  but  in  the  present  slate  of 
physiology  and  hydrodynamics,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sign the  precise  effect  of  each  of  these  particular 
causes. 

We  ought  to  perceive,  by  what  has  been  said  upon 
the  motion  of  the  venous  blood,  that  it  must  undergo 
great  modifications,  according  to  an  infinity  of  circum- 
stances. 

At  any  rate,  the  venous  blood  of  every  part  of  the 
tody  arrives  at  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the 
Limits  that  we  have  already  named;  viz.  two  very 
luge,  the  venie  cavie,  and  one  very  small,  the  coro- 
narj  vein. 

The  blood  probably  flows  in  each  of  these  veins  with 
different  rapidity:  what  is  certain,  is,  that  the  three 
c.<  liunns  of  liquid  make  an  effort  to  pass  into  the 
;i,  ricle,  and  thai  the  effort  must  he  considerable.  If  it 
■  i traded,  this  effort  has  no  effect :  hut,  as  soon  as 

1"  dilates,  the  blond  enters  ils  cavity,  fills  it  completely, 
.'■  id  even  distends  the  sides  a  little;  it  WOUld  imme- 
diately enter  the  ventricle,  if  it  did  not  contract  itself 
at  this  instant.  The  blood  then  confines  itself  to  tilling 
<-,)  exactly  the  cavity  of  the  auricle  ;  but  this  very  lOOn 
•OntfactS,  compresses  the  blood,  which  escapes  into 
the  place  where  tlieie  is  least  compression.  Now  it 
has  only  two  issues:  1st,  by  the  vena  cava;  Ally,  by 
iducts  into  the  ventricle.  The 
Columns  of  blood  which  are  coining  to  the  auricle  pre- 
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sent  a  certain  resistance  to  its  passage  into  the  cavo>  01 
coronary  veins.  On  the  contrary,  it  finds  every  facility 
to  enter  the  ventricle,  since  the  latter  dilates  itself  with 
force  tends  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  consequently 
draw's  on  the  blood  instead  of  repulsing  it. 

However,  all  the  blood  that  passes  out  of  the  auricle 
does  not  enter  the  ventricle ;  it  has  been  long  observed 
that,  nt  each  contraction  of  the  auricle,  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  flows  back  into  the  superior  and  in- 
terior vente  cavte ;  the  undulation  produced  by  this 
cause  is  sometimes  felt  as  far  as  the  external  iliac 
veins,  and  into  the  jugulars;  it  has  a  sensible  influence, 
as  we  will  s-ee,  upon  the  flowing  of  the  blood  in  several 
organs,  and  particularly  in  the  brain. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  back  in  this 
manner,  varies  according  to  the  facility  with  which 
this  liquid  enters  the  ventricle.  If  at  the  instant  of  ils 
dilatation,  the  ventricle  still  contains  much  blood, 
which  has  not  passed  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  can 
only  receive  a  small  quantity  of  that  of  the  auricle, 
and  then  the  reflux  will  be  of  greater  extent. 

This  happens  when  the  flowing  of  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  aitery  is  retarded,  either  by  obstacles  in  the 
lungs,  or  by  the  want  of  sufficient  force  in  the  ven- 
tricle. This  reflux,  of  which  we  speak,  is  the  cause 
of  the  beating  which  is  seen  in  the  veins  of  certain 
sick  persons,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  venous 
pulse.  Nothing  similar  can  take  place  in  the  coronary 
vein,  for  its  opening  is  furnished  with  a  valve,  which 
shuts  on  the  instant  of  the  contraction  of  the  au 
ricle. 

The  instant  in  which  the  auricle  ceases  to  contract, 
the  ventricle  enters  into  contraction,  the  blood  it  con- 
tains is  strongly  pressed,  and  tends  to  escape  in  every 
direction:  it'would  return  so  much  more  easily  into 
the  auricle,  that,  as  we  have  already  frequently  said, 
it  dilates  just  at  this  instant;  but  the  tricuspid  valve 
which  shuts  the  auricula-ventricular  opening  prevents 
this  reflux.  Being  raised  by  the  liquid  introduced  be- 
low it,  and  which  tends  to  pass  into  the  auricle,  it  gives 
Way  until  it  has  become  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  ventricle  ;  its  three  divisions  then  shut  almost  com- 
pletely the  opening,  and  as  the  tendons  of  the  columna 
carneai  do  not  permit  them  to  go  farther,  the  valve 
resists  the  effort  of  the  blood,  and  thus  prevents  it  from 
passing  into  the  auricle. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  the  blood,  which,  during  the 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  corresponded  to  the  auricu- 
lar surface  of  the  valve;  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ventricle  it  is  carried  forward  into  the  auri- 
cle, where  it  mixes  with  that  which  comes  from  the 
vena  carte  and  coronary  veins. 

Not  being  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  the  blood  of  the  ventricle  has  no  othei 
issue  than  the  pulmonary  artery,  into  which  it  enters 
by  raising  the  three  sigmoid  valves  that  supported  the 
column  of  blood  contained  in  the  aitery  during  lht  di- 
latation of  tlie  ventricle. 

Suppose  the  artery  full  of  blood,  and  left  to  itself,  the 
liquid  will  be  pressed  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  ves- 
sel, by  the  sides  which  tend  to  contract  upon  the  ca- 
vity; the  blood,  being  thus  pressed,  will  endeavour  to 
escape  in  every  direction  ;  now  it  has  only  two  ways 
to  pass,  by  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  by  the  numerous 
small  vessels  that  terminate  the  artery  in  the  tissue  ot 
the  lungs. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  heart  be- 
ing very  large,  the  blood  would  easily  pass  into  the 
ventricle,  if  there  were  not  a  particular  apparatus  at 
this  orifice,  intended  to  prevent  this;  the  three  sigmoid 
valves.  Being  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  artery, 
at  the  instant  that  the  ventricle  sends  a  wavs  of  blood 
that  way,  these  folds  become  perpendicular  to  its  axis; 
as  soon  as  the  blood  lends  to  flow  back  into  the  ventri- 
cle, they  place  themselves  so  as  to  shut  up  the  cavity 
of  this  vessel  completely. 

On  account  of  the  "bag-like  form  of  the  sigmoid 
valves,  they  are  swelled  by  the  blood  that  enters  into 
then  cavity,  and  their  margin  tends  to  assume  a  circu- 
lar figure.  Now,  three  circular  portions,  placed  upon 
each  other,  necessarily  leave  a  space  between  lliem. 

When  the  valves,  therefore,  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
are  lowered  by  the  blood,  there  ought  to  remain  an 
opening  by  which  this  liquid  may  flow  back  into  the 
ventricle. 

If  each  valve  were  alone,  it  would  undoubtedly  take 
a  semicircular  form ;   but  tlicrc  are  three  of  iherox 
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being  piesscd  by  tne  blood,  they  lie  all  close 
and  as  Ihey  cannot  extend  as  tar  as  their  Bon 
them,  they  press  upon  each  other,  on  account  ol  the 
small  space  in  which  Ihey  arc  contained,  and  which 
does  nol  permit  their  extending  llieni-clves.  Tlic 
valves  then  assume  the  figure  of  three  triangles,  wbow 
summit  is  m  the  centre  ol  the  artery,  and  the  sides  ate 
in  juita  position,  so  as  completely  to  intercept  the  ca- 
vity of  the  artery.  Perhaps  the  kiwis,  or  Out/on*, 
which  are  upon  the  summit  of  some  of  the  triangles, 
are  intended  to  shut  more  perfectly  the  centre  of  the 
artery. 

Finding  no  passage  into  the  ventricle,  the  blood  w ill 
pass  into  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  with 
which  the  small  arteries  that  terminate  the  pulmonary 
artery  form  a  continuation,  and  this  passage  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  r  lie  sides  of  the  artery  press  the  con- 
tained blood  with  sulticicnt  force;  and,  except  m  the 
trunk  and  the  principal  branches,  this  effect  continues 
until  the  whole  of  the  blood  is  expelled. 

We  might  suppose  the  smallness  of  the  v.  ssels  that 
terminate  the  pulmonary  artery  an  obstacle  to  the  flow- 
ing of  the  blood:  that  might  be,  if  they  were  not  nu- 
merous, or  if  the  capacity  of  the  whole  were  It.-.-,  or 
even  equal  to  that  of  the  "trunk  ;  but  as  they  are  innu- 
merable, and  their  capacity  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  trunk,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  motion.  It  is 
true  that  the  distention  or  subsidence  of  the  lungs  ren- 
ders this  passage  more  or  less  easy. 

In  order  that  this  flowing  may  take  place  with  faci- 
lity, the  force  of  contraction  of  the  different  thv  i.-ioiis 
of  the  artery  ought  to  be  every  where  in  relation  to 
their  size;  if,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  small  were 
greater  than  that  of  the  large,  as  soon  as  the  first  had 
expelled  the  blood  by  which  they  were  filled,  they 
would  not  be  sufficiently  distended  by  the  blood 
coming  from  the  second,  and  the  flowing  of  the  blood 
would  be  retarded:  now,  what  lakes  place  is  quite  the 
contrary  of  this  supposition.  If  the  pulmonary  artery 
of  a  living  animal  were  tied  immediately  above  the 
heart,  almost  all  the  blood  contained  in  the  artery  at 
the  instant  of  the  ligature,  would  pass  quickly  into  the 
pulmonary  veins,  and  arrive  at  the  heart. 

This  is  what  happens  when  the  blood  contained  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  exposed  to  the  single  action  of 
this  vessel;  but  in  the  common  state,  at  each  con- 
traction of  the  right  ventricle,  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  is  thrown  with  force  into  the  artery;  the  valves 
are  immediately  raised;  the  artery,  and  almost  all  its 
divisions,  are  so  much  more  distended,  in  proportion 
as  the  heart  is  more  foicibly  contracted,  and  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  injected  into  the  artery  is  greater. 
The  ventricle  dilates  immcdiaeely  after  its  contraction, 
and  at  this  instant  the  sides  of  the  artery  contract  also ; 
the  sigmoid  valves  descend  and  shut  the  pulmonary 
artery,  until  they  are  raised  by  a  new  contraction  of 
the  ventricle. 

Such  is  the  second  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  artery  that  goes  towards  the  lungs :  we  see  it  is 
intermittent;  let  us  endeavour  to  appreciate  its  effects: 
for  which  purpose,  let  us  consider  the  most  apparent 
phenomena  of  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
itrtery. 

It  has  been  just  observed,  that  in  the  instant  the 
ventricle  injects  the  blood  into  the  artery,  the  trunk, 
and  all  the  divisions  of  a  certain  size,  undergo  an  evi- 
dent diltrtation.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  artery.  The  pulsation  is  very  sensible  near 
the  heart ;  it  becomes  teeble  in  proportion  to  its  dis- 
tance from  it ;  when  the  artery,  by  being  divided,  has 
become  very  small,  it  ceases. 

Another  phenomenon,  which  is  only  the  conse- 
quence of  the  preceding,  is  observed  when  the  artery 
is  opened. 

If  it  be  near  the  heart,  and  in  a  place  where  the 
beating  is  sensible,  the  blood  spouts  out  by  jerks;  if 
the  opening  be  made  far  from  the  heart,  and  in  a  small 
division,  the  jet  is  continued  and  uniform;  lastly,  if 
one  of  the  very  small  vessels  that  terminate  the  artery 
be  opened,  the  blood  flows,  but  without  forming  any 
jet:  it  flows  uniformly  in  a  sheet. 

We  see  at  first,  in  these  phenomena,  a  new  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  hydro-dynamics,  as  already 
mentioned,  with  regard  to  tiie  influence  of  the  size  of 
the  tube  upon  the  liquid  that  flows  in  it;  the  greater 
the  tube  is,  the  rapidity  is  the  less.  This  capacity  of 
hie  vessel  increasing  according  as  it  advances  towards 
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the  lungs,  the  quickness  of  the  blood  necessarily  dl 

iiiinishe.-. 

Willi  regard  to  the  pulsation  of  the  artery,  and  the 
jetol  blood  that  est  apes  hi.in  it  when  it  is  open,  we  SCfl 
plainly  thai  these  i  wo  effects  depend  on  the  tontiaction 

of  the  light  ventricle,  and  the  introduction  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  blond  into  the  artery,  which  takes  place  by 
Ihis  means  while  flowing  through  the  small  vessel! 
that  terminate  the  artery,  and  thai  give  commence- 
menl  to  the  pulmonary  veins;  the  venous  blood 
its  nature  by  the  eflbct  of  the  contact  of  the 
air ;  ii  acquires  the  qualities  of  arterial  blood  ;  it  istbfc 
change  in  the  properties  of  the  blood  which  essentially 

constitute.-  it  spiiation. 
At  the  instant  in  which  the  venous  blood  traversal 

the  small  vessels  of  the  pulmniiniy  lobule-,  i; 
a  scarlet  colour;  its  odour  becomes  stronger,  and  its 
taste  more  distinct,  its  temperature  [ists  about  a  de- 
gree ;  a  part  i  fits  sciuni  disappears  111  the  |.  ii  111  of  va- 
pour in  the  tissue  of  the  lobules,  Slid  mm  s  with  the 

air.    Its  tendency  to  coagulate  augux  nts  considerably 

which   is  expressed  by  saj  iBfl  that  its  plasticity  he 

auger,  its  specific  gravity  diminishes,  as  wel. 

«s  its  capacity  tin-  caloric.    The  venous  blood,  having 

acquired  these  characters,  now  becomes  ai  tei  ial  blood, 
and  enters  toe  radicles  of  the  pulnioiiaiy  veins,  which 
have  their  origin,  like  the  veins  properly  so  culled,  in 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs;  that  i.-,  they  form  at  Inst  an 
infinite  number  of  lailir les,  which  appear  to  he  I  he  con- 
tinuation ol  the  pulmonary  aitery.  These  radicles 
unite  to  form  thicker  units,  which  bC(  ome  still  thicket 
Lastly,  they  all  terminate  in  tour  vessels,  which  open, 
after  a  short  passage,  into  the  left  auricle.  The  pul 
nionaiy  veins  are  different  from  the  other  veins,  in 
their  not  anastomosing  after  they  have  acquired  a 
certain  thickness,  a  similar  disposition  has  been  seen 
in  the  divisions  of  the  artery  which  is  distributed  to 
the  lungs. 

The  pulmonary  veins  have  no  valves,  and  their 
structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  veins ;  their 
middle  membrane  is,  however,  a  little  thicker,  and  it 
appears  to  possess  more  elasticity.  The  blood  passes 
into  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  very  soon 
reaches  the  trunk  of  these  veins :  in  this  passage  it 
presents  a  giadually  accelerated  motion,  in  proportion 
as  it  passes  from  the  small  veins  into  the  larger: 
Anally,  it  does  not  at  all  flow  by  jerks,  and  it  appears 
nearly  equally  rapid  in  the  lour  pulmonary  vc  ins. 
from  the  pulmonary  veins  the  left  auricle  receives 
the  blood. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  blood  traverses  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle  is  the  same  as  that  by  which 
the  vi  nous  blood  traverses  the  right  cavities. 

When  the  left  auricle  dilates,  the  blood  of  the  four 
pulmonary  veins  enters  and  tills  it;  when  it  contract--, 
part  of  the  blood  passes  into  the  ventricle,  and  part 
flows  back  into  the  pulmonary  veins  ;  w  Inn  the  ven- 
tricle dilates,  it  receives  the  blood  which  comes  from 
the  auricle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  that  of  the  aorta; 
when  it  contracts,  the  mitral  valve  is  raised,  it  shuts 
the  auriculo-vattrtcular  opening,  and  the  blood,  not 
being  able  to  return  into  the  auricle,  it  enters  into  the 
aorta  by  raising  the  three  sigmoid  valves,  which  were 
shut  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle. 

ft  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  the  fleshy 
columns  having  no  existence  in  the  auricle,  their  influ- 
ence  cannot  exist  as  in  the  right,  and  the  arterial  ven 
tricle  being  much  thicker  than  the  venous,  it  com 
presses  the  blood  with  a  much  greater  force  than  the 
right,  which  was  indispensable  on  account  of  tile  dis- 
tance to  which  it  has  to  send  this  liquid. 

Course  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  and  its  divisions. — 
Notwithstanding  the  differences  which  exisi  between 
this  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  phenomena  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  :  thus 
a  ligature  being  applied  upon  this  vessel,  near  the 
heart,  ill  a  living  animal,  it  contracts  in  its  whole 
length,  and,  except  a  small  quantity  that  remains  in  the 
principal  arteries,  the  blood  passes  immediately  into 
the  veins. 

Some  authors  doubt  the  fact  of  the  contraction  of 
the  arteries;  the  following  experiment  maybe  made 
to  convince  them  :  uncover  the  carot.'d  artery  of  a 
living  animal  the  length  of  several  inches ;  take  the 
transverse  dimension  ol  the  vessel  with  compasses,  tie 
it  at  two  different  points  at  tne  same  time,  and  you 
may  then  have  any  length  whatever  of  aitery  full  of 
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blood;  make  a  small  opening  in  the  sides  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  artery,  you  will  immediately eee  almost  the 
whole  of  the  blood  pass  out,  and  it  will  even  spout  to 
a  certain  distance.  Then  measure  the  breadth  with 
the  compasses,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  artery 
being  much  contracted,  if  the  rapid  expulsion  of  the 
blood  lias  not  already  convinced  you.  This  experi- 
ment also  proves  that  the  force  wiili  which  the  artery 
contracts  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  blood  that  it  con- 
tains. 

Passage  of  the  blood  of  the  arteries  into  the  veins.— 
When,  in  the  dead  body,  an  injection  is  thrown  into 
an  artery,  it  immediately  returns  by  the  corresponding 
vein:  the  same  thing  takes  place,  and  with  still  more 
facility,  if  the  injection  is  thrown  into  the  artery  of  a 
living  animal.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  the  blood  can 
he  seen,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  passing  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins.  The  communication  between 
these  vessels  is  then  direct,  and  very  easy  ;  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  heart,  after  having  forced  the  blood 
to  the  last  arterial  twigs,  continues  to  make  it  move 
into  the  venous  radicles,  and  even  into  the  ueins. 
Harvey,  and  a  great  number  of  celebrated  anatomists, 
thought  so.  Lately,  Uichat  has  been  strongly  against 
this  doctrine:  he  has  limited  the  influence  of  the  blood; 
lie  pretends  that  it  ceases  entirely  in  the  place  where 
the  arterial  is  changed  into  venous  blood,  that  is,  in 
the  numerous  small  vessels  that  terminate  the  arte- 
ries and  commence  the  veins.  In  this  place,  according 
to  him,  the  action  of  the  small  vessels  alone  is  the 
cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood. 

Remarks  on  the  Movements  of  the  Heart. — A.  The 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle,  the  action  of  which  we  have  studied  sepa- 
rately, in  reality  form  only  one  organ,  which  in  the 
heart. 

The  auricles  contract  and  dilate  together;  the  same 
thing  lakes  place  with  the  ventricles,  whose  move- 
ments are  simultaneous. 

When  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  spoken  of, 
that  of  the  ventricle  is  understood.  Their  contraction 
is  called  systole,  their  dilatation  diastole. 

B.  Every  time  that  the  ventricles  contract,  the 
whole  of  the  heart  is  rapidly  carried  forward,  and  the 
point  of  this  organ  strikes  the  left  lateral  side  of  the 
chest,  opposite  the  internal  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
true  ribs. 

C.  The  number  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  is 
considerable ;  it  is  generally  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  person  is  younger. 

At  birth  it  is  from  130  to  HO  in  a  minute. 

At  one  year 120  to  130. 

At  two  years 100  to  110. 

At  three  years 90  to  100. 

At  seven  years... .     85  to  90. 

At  fourteen  years     80  to  85. 

At  adult  age 75  to  80. 

At  first  old  age —     65  to  75. 

At  confirmed  old  age  60  to  65. 
liut  these  numbers  vary  according  to  an  infinity  of 
circumstances,  sex,  temperament,  individual  disposi- 
tion, &.C. 

The  affections  of  the  mind  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  rapidity  of  the  contractions  of  the  bean ; 
every  one  knows  that  even  a  slight  emotion  immedi- 
ately modifies  the  contractions,  and  generally  accele- 
rates them.  In  this  respect  great  changes  take  place 
also  by  diseases. 

D.  Many  researches  have  been  made  to  determine 
with  what  force  the  ventricles  contract.  In  order  to 
appreciate  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  an  experiment 
has  been  made,  which  consists  in  crossing  the  legs, 
and  placing  upon  one  knee  the  ham  of  the  other  leg, 
with  a  weight  of  55  pounds  appended  to  the  extremity 
of  (he  foot.  This  considerable  weight,  though  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  such  a  long  lever,  is  raised  at 
each  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  straighten  the  accidental  curvature  of  the 
popliteal  artery,  when  the  legs  are  crossed  in  this 
manner. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  force  of  contraction 
Of  the  heart  is  very  great;  but  it  cannot  give  the  exacl 
value  of  it.  Mechanical  physiologists  have  made 
great  efforts  to  express  it  in  numbers.  Borelli  compares 
the  force  which  keeps  up  the  circulation  to  that  which 
would  he  necessary  to  raise  180,000  pounds;  Hales 
believes  it  to  be  51  pounds  5  ounces  ;  and  Keil  reduces 
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it  to  from  15  to  8  ounces.     Where  shall  we  find  tM 
truth  in  these  contradictions  ? 

It  seems  impossible  to  know  exactly  the  force  de- 
veloped by  the  heart  in  its  contraction  :  it  very  pro- 
bably varies  according  to  numerous  causes,  such  as 
age,  the  volume  of  the  organ,  the  size  of  the  indivi- 
dual, the  particular  disposition,  the  quantity  of 
blood,  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  the  action  of 
the  organs,  the  state  of  health  or  of  sickness,  &c. 

AH  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  of  the  heart  re 
lates  only  to  its  contraction,  its  dilatation  having  been 
considered  as  a  passive  state,  a  sort  of  repose  of  the 
fibres;  however,  when  the  ventricles  dilate,  it  is  with 
a  very  great  force,  for  example,  capable  of  raising  a 
weight  of  twenty  pounds,  as  may  be  observed  in  ani- 
mals recently  dead.  When  the  heart  of  a  living  ani 
mal  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  hand,  however  small  it  may 
be,  it  is  impossible  by  any  effort  to  prevent  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricles.  The  dilatation  of  the  heart,  thon. 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  state  of  inaction  or  repose. 

E.  The  heart  moves  from  the  first  days  of  existence 
of  the  embryo  to  the  instant  of  death  by  decrepitude. 
Why  does  it  move?  This  question  has  been  ask 
cd  by  ancient  and  modern  philosophers  and  physi- 
ologists. The  wherefore  of  phenomena  is  not  easy 
to  be  given  in  physiology;  almost  always  what  is 
taken  for  such  is  only  in  other  terms  the  expression 
of  the  phenomena;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  easily 
we  deceive  ourselves  in  this  respect ;  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  different  expla- 
nations of  the  motion  of  the  heart. 

The  ancients  said  that  there  was  a  pulsifie  virtue  in 
the  heart,  a  concentrated  f  re,  that  gave  morion  to  this 
organ.  Descartes  imagined  that  an  explosion  as  sud- 
den as  that  of  gunpowder  took  place  in  the  heart 
The  motion  of  the  heart  was  afterward  attributed  to 
the  animal  spirits,  to  the  nervous  fluid,  to  the  soul, 
to  the  process  of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  arclua: 
Haller  considers  it  as  an  effect  of  irritability.  Lately, 
Legallois  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  experiments, 
that  the  principle  or  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  heart 
has  its  seat  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

Remarks  upon  the  circular  Motion  of  the  Blood,  or 
the  Circulation. — We  now  know  all  the  links  of  the 
circular  chain  that  the  sanguiferous  system  repre- 
sents: we  know  how  the  blood  is  carried  from  the 
lungs  toward  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  how 
it  returns  from  these  parts  to  the  heart.  Let  us  ex- 
amine these  phenomena  in  a  general  manner,  in  order 
to  show  the  most  important. 

A.  The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  system  ig 
very  considerable.  It  has  been  estimated  by  several 
authors  at  from  24  to  30  pounds.  This  value  cannot 
be  at  all  exact,  for  the  quantity  of  blood  varies  accord- 
ing to  numerous  causes. 

The  relation  of  the  mass  of  the  arterial  with  that  of 
the  venous  blood,  is  somewhat  belter  known.  This 
last,  contained  in  vessels  larger  than  that  of  the  arte- 
ries, is  necessarily  in  greater  quantity,  though  we  can- 
not say  exactly  how  much  greater  its  mass  is  than  that 
of  the  arterial  blood. 

11.  The  circulatory  path  of  the  blood  being  continu 
ous,and  the  capacity  of  the  canal  variable,  the  rapidity 
of  this  fluid  must  be  variable  also;  for  the  same  quan- 
tity must  pass  through  ail  the  points  in  a  given  time: 
observation  confirms  this.  The  rapidity'  is  great  in 
the  trunk,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  tlie  pulmonary 
arterv  and  aorta  :  it  diminishes  much  in  the  secondary 
divisions ;  it  diminishes  still  more  at  the  instant  of  the 
passage  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins  ;  it  continues 
to  augment  in  proportion  as  the  blood  passes  from  the 
roots  of  the  veins  into  larger  roots,  and  lastly  into  the 
large  veins  ;  but  the  rapidity  is  never  so  great  in  the 
vense  cava-  as  iii  the  aorta.  In  the  trunks  and  the 
principal  arterial  divisions,  the  course  of  the  blood 
is  not  only  continued  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  arteries,  but,  besides,  it  flows  in  ierks 
by  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  This 
jerking  manifests  itself  in  the  arteries  by  a  simple  di 
latation  in  those  that  are  straight,  and  by  a  dilatation 
and  tendency  to  straighten  in  those  which  are  flexuous. 
rhe  pulse  is  formed  by  the  first  of  these  phenomena, 
to  which  the  second  is  sometimes  joined.  It  is  no» 
easy  to  study,  in  man  or  in  the  animals,  except  where 
the  arteries  are  laid  close  upon  a  bone,  because  they 
do  not  then  retire  from  under  the  finger  when  it  ia 
placed  upon  them,  as  happens  to  arteries  in  sort  parts 
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in  general,  the  pulse  makes  known  the  principal 
modification  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  its 
quickness,  its  intensity,  its  weakness,  its  regularity,  its 
irregularity.  The  quantity  of  the  blood  is  also  known 
by  the»pulsc.  If  it  is  great,  the  artery  is  round,  thick, 
and  resisting.  If  the  blood  is  in  small  quantity,  the 
artery  is  small  and  easily  flattened.  Certain  dis|iosi- 
tions  In  the  arteries  have  an  influence  also  upon  the 
pulse,  and  may  render  it  different  in  the  principal 
arteries. 

C.  The  beating  of  the  arteries  is  necessarily  fell  in 
the  organs  which  are  next  them,  and  so  much  more 
in  proportion  as  the  arteries  are  more  voluminous,  and 
as  the  organs  give  way  with  less  facility.  The  jerk 
which  they  undergo  is  generally  considered  as  favour- 
able to  their  action,  though  no  positive  proof  of  it 
exists. 

In  this  respect  none  of  the  organs  ought  to  be  more 
affected  than  the  brain.  The  foul  cerebral  arteries 
unite  in  circles  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  raise  the 
brain  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  as  it  is  easy 
to  be  convinced  of  by  laying  bare  the  brain  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  by  observing  this  organ  in  wounds  of  the 
head.  Probably,  the  numerous  angular  Dendings  of 
the  internal  carotid  arteries,  and  of  the  vein  brals  be- 
fore their  entrance  into  the  skull,  are  useful  for  mode- 
rating this  shaking;  these  bondings  must  also  neces- 
sarily retard  the  course  of  the  blood  in  these  vees  :1s. 

When  the  arteries  penetrate  in  a  voluminous  state 
into  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  as  the  liver,  the 
kidneys.  &c,  the  organ  must  also  receive  a  jerk  at 
each  contraction  of  the  heart.  The  organs  into  which 
the  vessels  enter,  after  being  divided  and  subdivided, 
can  suffer  nothing  similar. 

D.  From  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle  the  blood  is  of 
the  same  nature;  however,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
it  is  not  the  same  in  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  For 
instance,  if  the  lungs  are  so  changed  that  the  air  can- 
not penetrate  into  the  lobules,  the  blood  which  tra- 
verses them  will  not  be  changed  from  venous  to  arterial 
blood;  it  will  arrive  at  the  heart  without  having  un- 
dergone this  change;  but  in  its  passage  through  the 
left  cavities  it  will  be  intimately  mixed  with  that  of 
the  lungs  opposite.  The  blood  is  necessarily  homoge- 
neous from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  last  divisions  of  the 
aorta;  but,  being  arrived  at  these  small  divisions,  its 
elements  separate  ;  at  least  there  exists  a  great  num- 
ber of  parts,  such  as  the  serous  membranes,  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  the  tendons,  the  aponeuroses,  the  fibrous 
membranes,  &c,  into  which  tiie  red  part  of  the  blood 
is  never  seen  to  penetrate,  and  the  capillaries  of  which 
contain  only  serum. 

This  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  takes 
place  only  in  a  state  of  health  ;  wtien  the  parts  that  I 
have  mentioned  become  diseased,  it  often  happens 
that  their  small  vessels  contain  blood,  possessed  of  all 
its  characteristic  properties. 

There  have  been  endeavours  to  explain  this  particu- 
lar analysis  of  the  blood  by  the  small  vessels.  Boer- 
haave,  who  admitted  several  sorts  of  globules  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  in  the  blood,  said,  that  globules  of  a  certain 
largeness  could  only  pass  into  vessels  of  an  appropri- 
ate size:  we  have  seen  that  globules,  such  as  they  were 
admitted  by  Boerhaave.  do  not  exist. 

Bich'.it  believed  that  there  existed  in  the  small  ves- 
sels a  particular  sensibility,  by  which  they  admitted 
only  the  part  of  the  blood  suitable  to  them.  We  have 
already  frequently  contested  ideas  of  this  kind ;  nei- 
ther can  they  be  admitted  here;  for  the  most  irritating 
liquids,  introduced  into  the  arteries,  pass  immediately 
into  the  veins,  without  any  opposition  to  their  passage 
by  the  capillaries. 

E.  The  elements  of  the  blood  separate  in  traversing 
the  small  vessels ;  sometimes  the  scrum  escapes,  and 
spreads  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane :  sometimes 
the  fatty  matter  is  deposited  in  cells ;  here  the  mucus, 
there  the  fibrine  ;  elsewhere  are  the  foreign  substances, 
which  were  accidentally  mixed  with  the  arterial  blood. 
In  losing  these  different  elements,  the  blood  assumes 
the  qualities  of  venous  blood.  At  the  same  time  thai 
the  arterial  blood  supplies  these  losses,  the  small  veins 
absorb  the  substances  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 
In  the  intestinal  canal,  for  example,  they  absorb  the 
drinks;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lymphatic  trunks  pour 
the  lymph  and  the  chyle  into  the  venous  system;  it  is 
certain,  then,  that  the  venous  blood  cannot  be  homo- 
geneous, and  that  its  composition  must  be  variable  in 
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the  different  veins;  but,  having  reached  the  iiearf,  by 
the  motions  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  fleshy  columns,  the  elements  all  mix 
together,  and  when  they  are  completely  mixed,  they 
pass  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 

F.  \  general  law  of  the  economy  is,  that  no  organ 
continues  to  act  without  receiving  arterial  blood; 
from  this  results,  that  all  the  other  functions  are  de- 
pendent on  the  circulation ;  but  the  circulation,  in  its 
turn,  cannot  continue  without  the  respiration  by 
which  the  arterial  blood  is  formed,  and  without  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  Which  has  a  "real  influ- 
ence U|  on  the  rapidity  of  tlie  flowing  of  the  blood,  and 
upon  its  distribution  in  the  organs.  Indeed,  under  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  the  motions  of  the  heart, 

and  consequently  the  general  quickness  of  the  course 

of  the  blood,  are  quickened  01  retarded,     Thus,  when 

the  organs  act  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  we  learn 
from  observation,  that  they  receive  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  without  the  motion  of  the  general  circulation 

being  accelerated  on  that  account;  and  if  their  action 
predominates,  the  arteries  which  are  directed  there, 
increase  considerably.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  action 
diminishes,  or  ceases  entirely,  the  arteries  become 
smaller,  and  permit  only  a  small  quantity  to  rench  the 
organ.  These  phenomena  are  manifest  in  the  mus- 
cles: the  circulation  becomes  more  rapid  in  them 
When  they  contract  ;  if  they  are  often  contracted,  the 
volume  of  their  arteries  increases;  if  they  are  para- 
lyzed, the  arteries  become  very  small,  and  the  pulse  is 
scarcely  felt. 

The  circulation,  then,  may  be  influenced  by  tin; 
nervous  system  hi  three  ways;  1st,  By  modifying  the 
motions  of  the  heart;  2dly,  By  modifying  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  organs,  so  as  to  accelerate  the  (lowing  of  the 
blood  in  them  ;  3dly,  By  producing  the  same  effects  in 
the  lungs,  that  is,  by  rendering  the  course  of  the  blood 
more  or  less  easy  through  this  organ. 

The  acceleration  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  be- 
comes sensible  to  us  by  the  manner  in  which  the  point 
of  the  organ  strikes  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  capillary  circulation  is  discovered  by  a 
feeling  of  numbness  and  a  particular  prickling ;  and 
when  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  difficult,  we  are  in 
formed  of  it  by  an  oppression  or  sense  of  suffocation, 
more  or  less  strong. 

Probably  the  distribution  of  the  filaments  of  the 
great  sympathetic  on  the  sides  of  the  arteries,  has 
some  important  use ;  but  this  use  is  entirely  unknown ; 
we  have  received  no  light  on  the  point  by  any  ex- 
periment."— Magiiulic's  Elements  of  Physiology. 

Circula'tor.  (From  circulo,  to  compass  about.) 
A  wandering  practiser  in  medicine.  A  quack ;  a 
mountebank. 

Circulato'rium.  (From  circulo,  to  move  round.) 
A  chemical  digesting  vessel  in  which  the  fluid  per 
forms  a  circulatory  motion. 

CI'RCULUS.  (Dim.  of  circus,  a  circle.)  1.  A  cir- 
cle or  ring. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  body  which  is  round  or  annular, 
as  cirrulus  OCuli. 

3.  A  round  chemical  instrument  sometimes  called 
abbreviatorium  by  the  old  chemists. 

Circuits  arteriosus  iritis  The  artery  which 
runs  round  the  iris  and  forms  a  circle,  is  so  termed. 

Circulus  quadruple.*.    A  bandage. 

Circdmcaula'lis.  A  name  of  the  adnata  of  the 
eye. 

CIRCUMCISION.  (Circumcisio,  from  circumcido, 
to  cut  about.)  The  cutting  off  the  prepuce  from  the 
giant  penis;  an  ancient  custom,  still  practised  among 
the  Jews,  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate  in  which  it  was  fust  practised,  to  prevent  col- 
lections and  a  vitiated  state  of  the  sebaceous  secretion 
from  the  odoriferous  glands  of  the  part. 

CIRCUMFLF/XUS  (Circuwjlcxus,  sc.  musculus.) 
A  muscle  of  the  palate.  Tensor  palati  of  Innes.  Cir 
cutnfler.us  palati  mollis  of  Albinus.  Sphcno-satpingo- 
stap/iilinus,  sen  staphilinus  eztcrnus  of  Winslow. 
Musculus  tuba:  nova;  of  Valsalva.  Palato-salpingcus 
of  Douglas.  Ptcrigo-staphylinus  of  Cowper,  and  Pe- 
trosalpingo  Btaphilin  of  Dumas.  It  arises  from  the 
spinous  pmcess  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  behind  the  fora- 
men ovale,  which  transmits  the  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  not 
far  from  its  osseous  part ;  it  then  runs  down  along  the 
ptervgoideus  interims,  passes  over  the  hook  of  the 
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fnternal  plate  of  tlie  pterygoid  process  by  a  round  ten- 
don, which  soon  spreads  into  a  broad  membrane.  It 
is  inserted  into  tlie  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  the 
semilunar  edge  of  the  os  palati,  and  extends  as  far  as 
the  suture  which  joins  the  two  bones.  Generally 
some  of  its  posterior  fibres  join  with  the  constrictor 
pliaryngis  superior,  and  palato-pharyngieus.  Its  use 
is  to  stretch  the  velum,  to  draw  it  downwards,  and  to 
the  side  towards  the  hook,  it  hath  little  effect  upon 
lie  tube,  being  chiefly  connected  to  its  osseous  part. 

CIRCUMCY/RA'TIO.  (From  circumgijro,  to  turn 
round.)  Circumgyration,  or  the  turning  a  limb  round 
in  its  socket. 

Circumli'tio.  (From  circumlino,  to  anoint  all 
over.)  A  medicine  used  as  a  general  unction  or  lini- 
ment to  the  part. 

CIRCUMOSSA'LIS.  (From  circum,  about,  and  os, 
a  bone.)  Surrounding  a  bone  as  tlie  periosteum  does  ; 
or  surrounded  by  a  bone. 

CIRCUA1SCISUS.  Circumcised.  Applied  to  a 
membranous  capsule,  separating  into  two  parts  by  a 
complete  circular  fissure. 

Ci  RCUS.  (Kip/cos ;  from  carka,  a  Chaldean  word, 
to  surround.)     1.  A  circle  or  ring. 

2.  A  circular  bandage. 

Cirne  sis.  (From  Kipvau,  to  mix.)  A  union  of 
separate  things. 

CIHIUJS.  (From  Kcpas,  a  horn,  because  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  horn  )  Cirrhus.  A  clasper  or  ten- 
dril. One  of  the  fulcra  or  props  of  plants.  A  long, 
cylindrical,  slender,  spiral  body,  issuing  from  various 
parts  of  plants. 

From  their  origin,  Cirri  are  distinguished  into, 

1.  Foliar,  when  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  mid- 
rib of  a  simple  leaf;  as  in  Famaria  claciculata,  Mi- 
mosa scandens,  and  Gloriosa  superba. 

2.  l'ctiolar,  when  terminating  the  common  petiole 
of  a  compound  leaf;  as  in  Pisum  sativum.  This  is 
Bometimes  distinguished  by  the  number  of  leaflets 
which  grow  under  it:  hence  cirri  diphylli,  tetraphylli, 
and  polypfiylli. 

3.  Peduncular,  when  they  proceed  from  the  pedun- 
cle ;  as  in  Fitts  vinifera. 

4.  Axillary,  which  arise  from  the  stem  or  branches 
in  the  axilla: of  the  leaves;  as  in  Passiflora  incarnata. 

5.  Subaxillary,  when  they  originate  below  the  leaf. 

6.  Lateral,  when  at  the  side  of  it  ;  as  in  Bryonia. 
From  the  division  of  its  apex,  a  Cirrus  is, 

1.  Simple,  consisting  of  one  undivided  piece  ;  as  in 
Momordiea  balsaminea,  Passijlura  quadrangularis, 
and  Bryonia  dioica. 

2.  Compound,  consisting  of  a  stalk  variously  branch- 
ed or  divided. 

3.  Bifid,  when  it  has  two  divisions;  as  in  Fitis  vi- 
nifera, Lalhyrus  palustris,  Lrvum  tetraspcrmum,  &c. 

4.  Trijid,  when  there  are  three;  as  in  Bignonia 
uno-uU,  and  Lalhyrus  hirsutus. 

5.  Multifid,  or  branched,  when  the  divisions  are 
more  numerous;  as  in  Lalhyrus latifolius,  and  Cobea 
scandens. 

From  its  convolution  into, 

1.  Convolute,  when  all  the  gyrations  are  regular  in 
the  same  direction  ;  as  in  Hedera  quinr/ucfolia. 

2.  Rcvolute,  winding  itself  irregularly,  sometimes  on 

one  side,  sometimes  on  the  oilier;  as  in  Passiflora  in- 
carnata. 

CIRROSUS.  Having  a  cirrus  or  tendril.  Applied 
to  a  leaf  tipped  with  a  tendril;  as  in  Gloriosa  and 
Jfngtllana,  two  Indian  plants. 

Ci'rsium  arvensk.  (From  tuaaoi,  a  vein,  or  swell- 
ing of  a  vein,  which  this  herb  was  supposed  to  heal.) 
The  common  way  thistle,  or  Scrratula  arvensis  of 
Linnxus. 

<  trsock'i.k.     See  <  iiiocele. 

CIRSOTDES.  (From  Ktpcoi,  a  varix,  and  utios, 
likeness.)  Hi  .-('milling  a  varix  :  an  epithet  applied  by 
Rufus  Kphcsius  to  the  upper  part  of  the  brain. 

(  I'HSOS.  (Kipo-uf,  from  kicwqu,  to  dilate.)  A 
preternatural  distention  of  any  pan  of  a  vein.  See 
Varix. 

Ci'ssa.  (From  Kiaaa,  a  gluttonous  bird.)  A  de- 
praved appeUW)  proceeding  Cram  previous  gluttony 
ui.v  voracity. 

CISSA'MPEIiOB.     (From  ktemf,  ivy,  and  aaitiXoi, 
the  vine.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
Man  system.    Class,  Uiatia ;    Order,  Monadclphia- 
the  wild  vine  with  leaves  like  ivv 
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Cissampei.os  pareira.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Pareira  brava;  Parcyra;  Ainbutua;  Butua , 
Overo  butua.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Ctssampeloa— 
foliis  peltatis  cordatis  emarginatis,  of  Linnaus  ;  8 
native  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  4ias  no 
remarkable  smell,  but  to  the  taste  it  manifests  a  nota 
ble  sweetness  of  the  liquorice  kind,  together  with  a 
considerable  bitterness,  and  a  slight  roughness  covered 
by  the  sweet  matter.  The  facts  adduced  on  the  utility 
of  the  radix  pareira  brava:  in  nephritic  and  calculous 
complaints,  are  principally  by  foreigners,  and  no  re- 
markable iustancesof  its  efficacy  are  recorded  by  Eng- 
lish practitioners. 
Cissa'rls.  See  Cistus  Creticus. 
Cissi  num.  (From  kiocos,  i\y.)  The  name  of  a 
plaster  mentioned  by  /Egwieta. 

CI'STA.     (From  Ktiuai,  to  lie.)     A  cyst. 
CJSTE'RNA.     (From  cista,  a  cyst.)      The  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain  is  so  called  from  its  cavity  :  also 
the  lacteal  vessels  in  tlie  breasts  of  women. 
(T'stiiorus.     See  Cistus  Crcticins. 
CXST1C.     See  Cystic. 
Cistic  oxide.     See  Calculus. 
CISTUS.     (Kicloi,  the  derivation  of  which  is  un- 
certain ;  perhaps  from  lus,  Ueb.)      The   name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.     Class,  Poly- 
andria;  Order,  Monogynia.     The  Cistus. 

Cistus  creticus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  the  htdanum  of  the  shops  is  obtained, 
called  also  Cistus  ladantfera ,  Cisthorus ;  Cissarus; 
Dorycinium.  Cistus — arborcscens  exlipulatus,  foliu 
spatulato-ovatis  petiolatis  enerviis  scabris  calycinis 
lunccolatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  resinous  juice  called 
ladanum  exudes  upon  the  leaves  of  this  plant  in  Can- 
dia,  where  the  inhabitants  collect  it  by  lightly  rubbing 
the  leaves  with  leather,  and  afterward  scraping  it  off, 
and  forming  it  into  irregular  masses  for  exportation 
Three  sorts  of  ladanum  "have  been  described  by  au- 
thors, but  only  two  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops. 
The  best,  which  is  very  rare,  is  in  dark-coloured  masses, 
of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  plaster,  and  growing  still 
softer  on  being  handled;  the  other  is  in  long  rolls,  coil- 
ed up,  much  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  not  so  dark. 
The  lirst  has  commonly  a  small,  and  the  last  a  large 
admixture  of  fine  sand,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
collected  pure,  independently  of  designed  abuses:  the 
dust  blown  on  the  plant  by  winds,  from  the  loose  sands 
among  which  it  grows,  being  retained  by  the  tenacious 
juice.  The  soft  kind  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
a  lightly  pungent  bitterish  taste:  the  hard  is  much 
weaker.  Ladanum  was  formerly  much  employed  in- 
ternally as  a  pectoral  and  adstringent  in  catarrhal  af- 
fections, dysenteries,  and  several  other  diseases;  at 
present,  however,  it  is  wholly  confined  to  external  use, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  stomachic  plaster,  cmplas- 
trum  luduni. 

Cistus  humilis.  A  name  most  probably  of  the 
Lichen  eaninus  of  Linnauis. 
Cistus  ladanifera.  See  Cistus  creticus 
Cistus  ledon.  See  Ledum  palustre. 
CITE  SIL'S  (Citois),  Francis,  of  Poitiers,  in 
France,  who,  after  graduating  at  Montpelier  in  1596, 
and  practising  a  few  years  in  his  native  city,  went  to 
Paris,  and  acquired  great  celebrity,  being  made  physi- 
cian to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  published  a  treatise 
on  the  Colica  Pictonum,  wliich  was  much  esteemed, 
noticing  its  termination  in  paralysis  of  the  extremities. 
He  also  gave  an  account  of  a  girl  who  had  fasted  for 
three  years;  in  which  case  he  appears  to  have  been 
imposed  upon.  In  another  publication  he  advocate* 
repeated  bleeding,  as  well  as  purging,  in  small-pox. 
and  other  fevers  of  an  inflammatory  type.  He  died  iu 
1652,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80. 

Ci'tharus.  (From  KiQaaa,  a  harp.)  The  breast  is 
sometimes  so  named  from  its  shape. 

ClTRA'GO.  (From  citrus,  a  citron;  so  called  from 
its  citron-like  smell.)      Citraria.     Damn.      Sec  JUe 

llSSIl. 

CI  TEAS.  (Citras,  atis.  fcem.:  from  citrus,  the 
lemon.)  A  citrate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
citric  acid,  or  acid  of  lemons,  with  the  salifiable  bases; 
as  citrate  of  ammonia,  citrate  of  potassa. 

CITRATE,    an  Citras. 

Ci'trka.     See  Citrus  medica. 

CI'TREUM.  (From  citrus.)  The  citron-tree.  See 
Citrus  medica. 

CITRIC  ACID.    -Iciilumcitricum     "The  juice  of 
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.enions,  or  limes,  ha*  all  the  characters  of  an  acid  of 
considerable  strengtn  ;  but  on  account  of  the  mucila- 
ginous matter  with  Which  it  is  mixed,  it  is  very  SOW1 
altered  by  spontaneous  decomposition.  Various 
methods  have  been  contrived  to  prevent  this  effect 
ftom  taking  place,  in  order  that  this  wholesome  and 
agreeable  acid  might  be  preserved  for  use  in  long  voy- 
ages, or  other  domestic  occasions.  The  juice  me.)  be 
kept  in  bottles  under  a  thin  stratum  of  oil,  which  in- 
deed prevents,  or  greatly  retards,  its  total  decomposi- 
tion; though  the  original  fresh  taste  soon  gives  place 
to  one  which  is  much  less  grateful.  In  the  East  In- 
dies it  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  ex- 
tract If  this  operation  he  carefully  performed  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  it  is  found  to  be  very  effectual.  When 
the  juice  is  thus  heated,  the  mucilage  thickens,  and 
separates  in  the  form  of  Hocks,  part  of  which  subside, 
and  part  rise  to  the  surface:  these  must  be  taken  out. 
The  vapours  which  arise  are  not  acid.  If  the  evapo- 
ration be  not  carried  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  liquid  of 
its  fluidity,  it  may  be  long  preserved  in  well  closed 
bottles;  in  which,  after  some  weeks  standing,  a  far- 
ther portion  of  mucilage  is  separated,  without  any  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  acid. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  preserving  lemon  juice,  that 
of  concentrating  it  by  frost  appears  to  be  the  best, 
though  in  the  warmer  climates  it  cannot  conveniently 
be  practised.  Lemon-juice,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
temperature  between  50°  and  60°,  deposites  in  a  few 
hours  a  white  semi-transparent  mucilaginous  matter, 
which  leaves  the  fluid,  after  decantation  and  nitration, 
much  less  alterable  than  before.  This  mucilage  is  not 
of  a  gummy  nature,  but  resembles  the  gluten  of  wheat 
in  its  properties:  itis  not  soluble  in  water  when  dried. 
More  mucilage  is  separated  front  lemon-juice  by  stand- 
ing in  closed  vessels.  If  this  depurated  lemon-juice 
be  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  of  about  seven  or  eight 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the  aqueous  part  will 
freeze,  and  the  ice  may  be  taken  away  as  it  forms; 
and  if  the  process  be  continued  until  the  ice  begins  to 
exhibit  signs  of  acidity,  the  remaining  acid  will  be 
found  to  be  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  of  its  original 
quantity,  at  the  same  time  that  its  acidity  will  be  eight 
times  as  intense,  as  is  proved  by  its  requiring  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  alkali  to  saturate  an  equal  por- 
tion of  it.  This  concentrated  acid  may  be  kept  for 
use,  or,  if  preferred,  it  may  be  made  into  a  dry  lemon- 
ade, by  adding  six  times  its  weight  of  tine  loaf  sugar 
in  powder. 

The  above  processes  may  be  used  when  the  acid  of 
lemons  is  wanted  for  domestic  purposes,  because  they 
leave  it  in  possession  of  the  oils,  or  other  principles, 
on  which  its  flavour  peculiarly  depends:  but  in  chemi- 
cal researches,  where  the  acid  itself  is  required  to  be 
had  in  the  utmost  purity,  a  more  elaborate  process 
must  be  used.  Boiling  lemon-juice  is  to  be  saturated 
with  powdered  chalk,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be 
noted,  and  the  powder  must  be  stirred  up  from  the  bot- 
tom, or  the  vessei  shaken  from  time  to  time.  The 
neutral  saline  compound  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in 
water  than  selenite ;  it  therefore  falls  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  mucilage  remains  suspended  in  the  watery 
fluid,  which  must  be  decanted  off;  the  remaining  pre- 
cipitate must  then  be  washed  with  warm  water  until 
it  comes  off  clear.  To  the  powder  thus  edulcorated, 
aquantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  the  chalk  in  weight, 
and  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water,  must  be  added, 
and  the  mixture  boiled  a  few  minutes.  The  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  the  earth,  and  forms  sulphate  of 
lime,  which  remains  behind  when  the  cold  liquor  is 
filtered,  while  the  disengaged  acid  of  lemons  remains 
dissolved  in  the  fluid.  This  last  must  be  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  which  yields  the 
pure  citric  acid  in  little  needle-like  crystals.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  rather  in  ex- 
cess, because  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime 
will  prevent  the  crystallization.  This  excess  js  allow- 
ed for  above. 

Its  taste  is  extremely  sharp,  so  as  to  appear  caustic. 
It  is  among  the  vegetable  acids  the  one  which  most 
powerfully  resists  decomposition  by  fire. 

In  a  dry  and  warm  air  it  seems  to  effloresce;  but  it 
absorbs  moisture  when  the  air  is  damp,  and  at  length 
loses  its  crystalline  form.  A  hundred  parts  of  this  acid 
are  soluble  in  seventy-five  of  water  at  60°.  Though 
it  is  less  alterable  than  most  other  solutions  of  regefa- 
'Ma  acids,  it  will  undergo  decomposition  when  long  kept. 
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It  is  not  altered  by  any  combustiblesubstaii-  '  mar 
coal  alone  appears  to  bo  c  ipable  of  whitening  it  The 
most  powerful  acids  decompose  it  less  easily  Until  they 
do  other  vegetable  acids;  the  sulphuric  evidently  con 
verts  it  into  acetic  acid.  The  nitric  acid  likewise,  if 
employed  in  large  quantity,  and  heated  on  it  a  long 
time,  converts  the  greater  part  of  it  into  acetic  acid, 
and  ;i  small  portion  Into  oxalic. 

The  citrate  of  lime  has  been  mentioned  already  in 
treating  of  the  mode  of  purifying  the  acid. 

The  citrate  of  potassa  is  very  soluble  and  deli- 
quescent. 

The  citrate  of  soda  has  a  dull  saline  taste  ;  dissolves 
in  less  than  twice  i»s  weight  of  water,  crystallizes  in 
six-sided  prisms  with  flat  summits ;  effloreueua  slightly, 
hut  does  not  tall  to  powder;  boils  up,  swells,  and  is 
reduced  to  a  coal  on  i  lie  tin-,     lame  water  decomposes 

it,  but  does  not  render  the  solution  turbid,  notwithstand- 
ing the  little  solubility  of  <  urate  of  lime. 

Citrate  of  amnion  in  is\ery  soluble;  does  not  crys 
tallize  unless  its  solution  be  greatly  concentrated  ;  and 
forms  elongated  prisms. 

Citrate  of  m<n""s"i  does  not  crystallize.  When  irs 
solution  had  been  boiled  down,  and  it  had  stood  some 
days,  on  being  slightly  shaken  it  lixed  in  one  white 
opaque  mass,  which  remained  soft,  separating  from 
i he  sides  of  the  vessel,  contracting  its  dimension.-,  and 
i  ishu  in  the  middle  like  a  kind  of  mushroom. 

All  the  citrates  are  decomposed  by  the  powerful 
acids,  which  do  not  form  a  precipitate  with  them,  as 
with  the  oxalates  and  tartrates.  The  oxalic  and  tar- 
taric acids  decompose  them,  and  form  crystallized  or 
insoluble  precipitates  in  their  solutions.  All  allied 
1 1  arcs  of  acetic  acid,  or  a  product  of  the  same  nature, 
on'being  exposed  to  distillation:  this  character  exists 
particularly  in  the  metallic  citrates.  Placed  on  burn 
ing  coals  they  melt,  swell  up,  emit  an  empyieumatic 
smell  of  acetic  acid,  and  leave  a  light  coal.  All  of 
them,  if  dissolved  in  water,  and  left  to  stand  for  a  time, 
undergo  decomposition,  deposite  a  flocculeut  mucus 
which  grows  black,  and  leaves  their  bases  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position. Before  they  are  completely  decomposed, 
they  appear  to  pass  to  the  state  of  acetates. 

The  affinities  of  the  citric  acid  are  arranged  by  Vau- 
quelin  in  the  following  order:  barytes,  lime,  potassa, 
soda,  stronlian,  magnesia,  ammonia,  alumina.  Those 
for  zircone,  glucine,  and  the  metallic  oxides,  are  not 
ascertained. 

The  citric  acid  is  found  in  many  fruits  united  with 
the  malic  acid. 

Citric  acid  being  more  costly  than  tartaric,  may  be 
occasionally  adulterated  with  it.  This  fraud  is  dis 
covered,  by  adding  slowly  to  the  acid  dissolved  in  wa 
ter  a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  which  will 
give  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  of  tartar,  if  the 
citric  be  contaminated  with  the  tartaric  acid.  When 
one  part  of  citric  acid  is  dissolved  in  1!)  of  water,  the 
solution  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemon-juice. 
solution  the  crystals  be  triturated  with  a  little 
sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  lemons,  the  re- 
semblance to  the  native  juice  will  be  complete.  It  Is 
an  antidote  against  sea  scurvy;  but  the  admixture  of 
mil  other  vegetable  matter  in  the  recent  fruit 
of  the  lemon,  has  been  supposed  to  render  it  preferable 
to  the  pure  acid  of  the  chemist." — Ure's  C/iem.  Diet 

CiTttiNATio.     Complete  digestion. 

CITRI'JS'ULA.  (A  diminuliveof  citrus.)  A  small 
citron  or  lemon. 

CITRON.     See  Citrus  medica. 

Citrut,  Sicilian.     See  Cucurbita  citrulliis. 

CITRU'LLUS.     See  Cucurbita  citrullus. 

CITRUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Luiiua.au  system.  Class,  Polijadclphia  ;  Order, 
Jcosandria. 

ii.  The  name  of  the  lemon.    See  Citrus  medica. 

Crrius  aiu.vntuh.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
orange  tree  and  fruit.  Auranlium;  jlurantium  llts- 
palense ;  Aurantium  Ckincnse;  Mains  aurantia  ma- 
jor; Malus  aurantia;  Auranlium  vulgare ;  .Mains 
aurantia  vulgaris,  JIala  aurca ;  Chrijsomclia ;  JVe- 
rantia;  Martianum  poinum;  Poma  aurantia  The 
China  and  Seville  orange  are  both  only  varieties  ot  the 
sann  species:  Citrus :—petiolis  alatis,  foliis  acumina 
tis,  of  Linnams.  The  latter  is  specified  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias; and  the  flowers,  leaves,  yelhw  rind,  ;n»J 
juice,  are  made  use  of  for  different  medica!  purposnsv 
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Th;  flower-,  flora  napli«i,  are  highly  odoriferous, 
and  are  used  as  a  [in  fume ;  they  arc  bluer  to  the  taste ; 
they  give  their  taste  and  smell  both  to  water  and  to 
spirit,  bui  most  perfectly  to  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
The  water  which  is  distilled  from  these  flowers,  is 
called  aqua  florum  naphre.  In  distillation,  they  yield 
a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  which  is  called  oleum 
vel  essentia  ncroli :  they  are  brought  from  Italy  and 
France.  Orange  flowers  were,  at  one  time,  said  to  be 
a  useful  remedy  in  convulsive  diseases;  but  expe- 
rience has  not  confirmed  the  virtues  attributed  to 
them. 

The  icaves  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and  yield,  by  dis- 
tillation, an  essential  oil ;  indeed,  by  rubbing  them 
between  the  fingers  and  the  thumb,  they  manifest  con- 
siderable fragrance.  They  have  been  applied  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  flowers,  but  without  success. 

The  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  freed  from  the  white 
fungous  part,  has  a  grateful  aromatic  flavour,  and  a 
warm,  bitterish  taste.  Infused  in  boiling  water,  it 
gives  out  nearly  all  its  smell  and  taste:  cold  water 
extracts  the  bitter,  but  very  little  of  the  flavour.  In 
distillation,  a  light,  fragrant,  essential  oil  rises,  without 
the  bitter.  Its  qualities  are  those  of  an  aromatic  and 
bitter.  It  has  been  employed  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  a  very  common  addition  to  combina- 
tions of  bitters,  used  in  dyspepsia.  It  has  likewise 
been  given  in  intermittents,  in  doses  of  a  drachm, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  is  also  much  celebrated  as  a 
powerful  remedy,  in  monorrhagia,  and  immoderate 
uterine  evacuations. 

The  juice  of  Seville  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid,  which, 
by  allaying  heat,  quenching  thirst,  promoting  various 
excretions,  and  diminishing  the  action  of  the  sangui- 
ferous system,  proves  extremely  useful  in  both  ardent 
and  putrid  fevers;  though  the  China  orange  juice,  as 
impregnated  with  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar,  becomes 
more  agreeable,  and  may  betaken  in  larger  quantities. 
The  Seville  orange  juice  is  particularly  serviceable  as 
an  antiscorbutic,  and  alone  will  prevent  or  cure  scurvy 
in  the  most  apparently  desperate  circumstances.  In 
dyspepsia,  from  putrid  bile  in  the  stomach,  both  lemon 
and  orange  juice  are  highly  useful. 

Citrus  medica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lemon-tree.  Limon ;  Limonia  mala ;  .Malus  medic  a ; 
Malus  limonia  acida;  Citrea  malus  ;  Citrus.  The 
i.ree  which  atrbrds  the  lemon  is  the  Citrus  : — petiolis 
linear  ibus,  of  Linnaeus:  a  native  of  the  upper  part  of 
Asia,  but  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 
The  juice,  which  is  much  more  acid  than  that  of  the 
orange,  possesses  similar  virtues.  It  is  always  pre- 
ferred where  a  strong  vegetable  acid  is  required. 
Saturated  with  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  it  forms  the 
citrate  of  potassa,  which  is  in  frequent  extemporane- 
ous use  in  febrile  diseases,  and  by  promoting  the  secre- 
tions, especially  that  of  the  skin,  proves  of  considera- 
ble service  in  abating  the  violence  of  fever.  This 
medicine  is  also  often  employed  to  restrain  vomiting. 
As  an  antiscorbutic,  lemon  juice  has  been  often  taken 
on  board  ships  destined  for  long  voyages;  but  even 
when  well  depurated  of  its  mucilaginous  parts,  it  is 
found  to  spoil  by  long  keeping.  To  preserve  it  in 
purity  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  a  highly  concentrated 
state,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  recommended 
to  expose  the  juice  to  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  con- 
geal the  aqueous  and  mucilaginous  parts.  After  a 
crust  of  ice  is  formed,  the  juice  is  poured  into  another 
Vessel;  and,  by  repeating  this  process  several  times, 
the  remaining  juice,  it  is  said,  has  been  concentrated 
tonight  times  its  original  strength,  and  kept  without 
suffering  any  material  change  for  several  years. 
Whylt  found  the  juice  of  lemon  to  allay  hysterical 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  after  various  oilier  medicines 
bail  been  experienced  ineffectual;  and  this  juice,  or 
that  of  oranges,  taken  to  the  quantity  Of  four  or  six 
minces  in  a  day,  has  sometimes  been  found  a  remedy 
in  the  jaundice.  The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  is  a 
very  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  not  so  hot  as  orange  peel, 
and'  yielding  in  distillation  a  less  quantity  of  oil, 
which  is  extremely  light,  almost  colourless,  ai 
rally  brought  from"  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  under 
the  name  of  Essence  of  Lemons.  The  lemon-peel, 
though  less  warm,  is  similar  in  its  qualities  to  that  ol 
(lie  orange,  and  is  employed  with  the  same  intentions. 

•t'he  pharmacopoeias  direct  a  syrup  of  thejui 

pax  limonit,  and  the  peel  enters  into  some  vinous  ami 
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aqueous  bitter  infusions ;  it  is  also  ordered  to  be  can 
died  ;  and  the  essential  oil  is  an  ingredient  in  somj 
formula'. 

The  citron-tree  is  also  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  the  Citrus  rnedica  of  Linnams.  Its  fruit 
is  called  Cedvomela,  which  is  larger  and  less  succulent 
than  the  lemon;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  citron 
and  lemon  trees  agree.  The  citron  juice,  when  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  is  called  by  the  Italians  Jlgro  di 
cedro.  The  Citrus  mella  rosa  of  Lamarck,  is  ano- 
ther variety  of  the  Citrus  rnedica  of  Linna?us.  It  was 
produced,  at  first,  casually,  by  an  Italian's  grafting  a 
citron  on  a  stock  of  abergamot  pear-tree;  whence  the 
fruit  produced  by  this  union  participate!  both  of  the 
citron-tree  and  the  pear-tree.  The  essence  prepared 
from  this  fruit  is  called  essence  of  berg. i, note  and  es 
sentia  dc  cedra. 

Cl'TTA.    A  voracious  appetite. 

Citto'sis.     See  Chlorosis. 

CIVET-CAT.     See  Zibethum. 

CIVE'TTA.  (From  sebet,  Arabian )  ZibeUnm 
Civet;  an  unctuous  odoriferous  drug  used  b»  per 
fumers,  collected  between  the  anus  and  the  organs  of 
generation  of  a  fierce  carnivorous  quadruped  met  with 
in  China  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  called  a  civet- 
cat,  the  f'irerra  Ztbcthum  of  Linnaeus,  but  bearing  a 
greater  resemblance  to  a  fox  or  marten  than  a  cat. 

Several  of  these  animals  have  been  brought  into 
Holland,  and  afford  a  considerable  branch  of  com- 
merce, particularly  at  Amsterdam.  The  civet  is 
squeezed  out  in  summer  every  other  day,  in  winter 
twice  a-week:  the  quantity  procured  at  once  is  from 
two  scruples  to  a  drachm  or  more.  The  juice  thus 
collected  is  much-purer  and  liner  than  that  which  the 
animal  sheds  against  shrubs  or  stones  in  its  native 
climates. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownish  co 
lour,  not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  consistence  of 
butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout;  of  a  very 
strong  smell;  quite  offensive  when  undiluted;  but 
agreeable  when  only  a  small  portion  of  civet  is  mixed 
with  a  large  one  of  other  substances. 

Civet  unites  with  oils,  but  not  with  alkohol.  Its 
nature  is  therefore  not  resinous. 

CLAP.     See  Gonorrhwa. 

CLA'RET.  {Clarctum  ;  from  ciareo,  to  be  clear.) 
A  French  wine,  that  may  be  given  with  great  advan- 
tage, as  atonic  and  antiseptic, "where  red  port  wine 
disagrees  with  the  patient;  and  in  typhoid  fevers  of 
children,  and  delicate  females,  it  is  far  preferable,  as  a 
common  drink. 

CLARG'TUM.  1.  The  wine  called  claret.  See 
Claret. 

2.  A  wine  impregnated  with  spices  and  sugar,callcd 
by  some  l'inum  Hippocraticum. 

3.  A  Clarctum  purgatorium,  composed  of  a  vinous 
infusion  of  glass  of  antimony  with  cinnamon  water 
and  sugar,  is  mentioned  by  Schrceder. 

CLARIFICA'TIO.  The  depuration  of  any  thing, 
or  process  of  freeing  a  fluid  from  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, or  feculencies. 

["CLARK,  John.  The  name  of  John  Clark  has 
been,  for  a  longer  succession  of  years  than  any  other 
in  our  country,  distinguished  in  the  ranks  of  medical 
practitioners.  Of  the  earliest  physician  of  that  name, 
who  probably  came  from  England  in  1631  or  1632,  and 
after  living  a  few  years  in  Boston,  removed  to  Rhode 
Island,  w  here  he  died  April  20th,  16T(i,  filling  a  long 
course  of  service  in  administering  to  thv  religious  as 
well  as  natural  wants  of  his  neighbours  "  He  was 
succeeded  by  several  individuals  of  the  same  name, 
who  were  all  conspicuous  members  cf  the  medical  pro- 
fession.— Thach.  Med.  Biog.     A.] 

CLASS.  [Classis;  from  kiiXcu,  congrcgo,  a  class 
being  nothing  more  than  a  multitude  assembled  apart.) 
The  name  of  a  primary  division  of  bodies  in  naturaV 
history. 

CLARY.    See  Salvia, 

CLA'SIS.  (From  kXixui,  to  break.)  Clasma.  A 
fracture. 

CLAU'STRUM.  (From  claudo,  to  shut.)  Clci 
thrum  guttnris.  Any  aperture  which  has  a  power  of 
contracting  itself,  or  closing  its  orifice  by  any  means; 
as  the  passage  of  the  throat. 

Ct.austrum  viur.iNiT.cns.     The  hymen. 

CLAUSU'RA.  (From  claudo,  to  shut.)  An  im- 
pel foratiou  of  any  canal  or  cavity  in  the  body      Thud 
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ilavsura  uteri  is  a  preternatural  impei  Juration  of  ihc 
Uterus;  clausura  tubarum  Fallopiarum,  a  morbid  ini- 

perforation  of  the  Fallopian   lubes,  mentioned   by 

Kuysch  as  one  cause  of  iuiecundi'y. 

Ci.ava  ruuosa.    See  Jlcerus  calamui. 

CLAVAK1A.  (From  clava,  a  club.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order, 
Fungi.     Club-shaped  fungus. 

Clavaria  coroi.loidls.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Fungus  corulloidcs  of  old  writers  ;  called  also 
criitclu.*.  It  was  once  used  as  a  strengthencr  and 
■stringent 

CLAVA'TTO.  (From  clava,  a  club.)  A  soil  of 
Vticulation  without  motion,  where  the  parts  are,  as  it 
"■'ere,  driven  in  with  a  hammer,  like  the  teeth  in  the 
erykets.    See  Gomphasis. 

GLAVATUS.  Clubbed.  Applied  to  parts  of 
plants,  as  the  stigma  of  the  Genipi. 

Clavellatis.  (From  clavus,  a  wedge.  The  name 
cineres  clavellati  originated  from  the  little  wedges  or 
billets,  into  which  the  wood  was  cut  to  burn  tor  po- 
tassa.)     See  Potassa  impura. 

CLA'VICLE.  (Clavicvla,  diminutive  of  clavis ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ancient  key.)  Col- 
lar-bone. The  clavicle  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the 
nock,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  It  extends 
across,  from  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum;  it  is  around  bone,  a  little  flattened  to- 
wards the  end,  which  joins  the  scapula  ;  it  is  curved 
like  an  Italic  S,  having  one  curve  turned  out  towards 
the  breast :  it  is  useful  as  an  arch,  supporting  the 
shoulders,  preventing  them  from  fulling  forwards  upon 
the  breast,  and  making  the  hands  strong  antagonists  to 
each  other;  which,  without  this  steadying,  they  could 
not  have  been. 

1.  The  thoracic  end,  that  next  the  sternum,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  inner  head  of  the  clavicle,  is  round 
and  flat,  or  button-like  ;  and  it  is  received  into  a  suita- 
ble hollow  on  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum.  It  is 
not  only,  like  other  joints,  surrounded  by  a  capsule  or 
purse ;  it  is  further  provided  with  a  small  moveable 
cartilage,  which,  like  a  friction  wheel  in  machinery, 
saves  the  parts  and  facilitates  the  motions,  and  moves 
continually  as  the  clavicle  moves. 

2.  But  tiie  outward  end  of  the  clavicle  is  flattened, 
as  it  approaches  the  scapula,  and  the  edge  of  that  flat- 
ness is  turned  to  the  edge  of  the  flattened  acromion,  so 
that  they  touch  but  in  one  single  point.  This  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  corresponding  point  of  the 
acromion,  are  flattened  and  covered  with  a  crust  of 
cartilage ;  but  the  motion  here  is  very  slight  and  quite 
insensible;  they  are  tied  firmly  by  strong  ligaments; 
and  we  may  consider  this  as  almost  a  fixed  point,  for 
there  is  little  motion  of  the  scapula  upon  the  clavicle; 
but  there  is  much  motion  of  the  clavicle  upon  the 
oreast,  for  the  clavicle  serves  as  a  shaft,  or  axis,  (irmly 
tied  to  the  scapula,  upon  which  the  scapula  moves  and 
turns,  being  connected  with  the  trunk  only  by  this 
single  point,  viz.  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle  with 
the  breast-bone. 

CLAVI'CULA.     See  Clavicle. 

CLAVTCULUS.    See  Clavicle. 

CLA  ATS.     (From  claudo,  to  shut.)    The  clavicle. 

CLAVUS.  (A  nail.)  1.  A  com  called  clavus, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  nail ;  Ecphyma 
clavus  of  Good.  A  roundish,  horny,  cutaneous  exlu- 
herance,  with  a  central  nucleus,  sensible  at  its  base; 
found  chiefly  on  the  toes,  from  the  pressure  of  tight 
shoes. 

2.  A  painful  and  often  an  intermitting  affection  of 
the  head,  and  mostly  a  severe  pulsating  pain  in  the 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  by  one's  thumb, 
giving  a  sensation  like  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  into  the 
part.  When  connected  with  hysterics,  it  is  called 
Clavus  hystericus. 

3.  An  artificial  palate. 

4.  Diseased  uterus. 

Clavus  hystericus.    See  Clavus. 

Clavus  oculorum.  A  staphyloma,  or  tumour  on 
the  eyelids. 

CLAY.  Jlrgilla.  Argillaceous  earth,  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds,  and  being  opaque  and  noncrys- 
tallized  bodies,  of  dull  fracture,  afford  no  good  princi- 
ple for  determining  their  species;  yet  as  they  are  ex- 
tensively distributed  in  nature,  and  are  used  in  many 
arts,  they  deserve  particular  attention.  The  argilla- 
ceous minerals  are  all  sufficiently  soft  to  be  scratched 
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by  iron;  ihey  ha\e  a  dull  or  even  earthy  fracture, 
they  exhale,  when  breathed  on,  a  peculiar  smell 
called  argillaceous.  The  clays  form  wilh  water  a 
plastic  paste,  possessing  considerable  tenaeity,  which 
hardens  with  heat,  so  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel 
Maries  and  chalks  also  soften  in  water,  but  their 
paste  is  not  tenaceous,  not  dues  it  acquire  a  siliceous 

hi   the  lire.    The  affinity  of  the  i  li 
moisture  is  manifested  by  their  slicking  to  the  tongue, 
and  by  the  intense  heat  necessary  to  make  them  per 
fectly  dry.     The  odour  ascribed  t . >  clays   breathed 

Upon,    is   due   to  the  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  them 

Absolutely  pure  clays  emit  no  smell. 

J.  Porcelain  earth, the  Kaolin  ofthe  Chinese.— This 
mineral  is  friable,  meagre  to  the  touch,  ami,  when 
I  pure,  forms  with  difficulty  a  paste  with  water. 

|  2.  I'otnr's  clay,  or  plastic  i  lay  l  he  i  lays  of  this 
variety  are  compact,  smooth,  and  almost  unctuous  to 

I  the  touch,  and  may  be  polished  by  the  fingei  when 
they  are  dry.  They  have  a  gnat  nrfinitj  to  water, 
form  a  tenacious  paste,  and  adhere  Btroilgly  to  the 
tongue. 

3.  Loam— This  is  an  impure  potter's  day,  mixed 
\\  ilh  mica  ami  iron  oc'uo. 

4.  Variegated  clay.— Is  striped  or  spotted  with 
While,  red,  or  yellow  colours. 

5.  Slate  clay. — Colour,  gray  or  grayish  \  ellow. 

(i.  Claystone. — Colour,  gray,  of  various  shades, 
sometimes  red,  and  spotted,  or  striped. 

7.  Adhesive  elate. — Colour,  hula  greenish  gray. 

8.  Polishing  slate  of  Werner. — Colour,  crcam-yel 
low,  in  alternate  stripes. 

9.  Common  clay  may  be  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  loam. 

Clay,  ture.    See  Alumina. 

Clay-slate.  Argillaceous  slate.  Argillite  of  Kir 
wan.  A  mineral  which  is  extensively  distributed, 
forming  a  part  of  both  primitive  and  transition  moun- 
tains ot  slate,  is  found  in  many  countries. 

["  CLAYTON,  Dr.  John,  an  eminent  botanist  and 
physician,  of  Virginia,  was  born  in  England  in  1685, 
and  came  to  Virginia  in  1TU5,  and  resided  near  Wil- 
liamsburg. He  was  elected  a  member  of  several  of  the 
first  literary  societies  of  Europe,  and  corresponded 
with  many  ofthe  most  learned  naturalists  of  that  pe- 
riod. As  a  practical  botanist,  he  was,  probably,  not 
inferior  to  any  one  of  the  age.  He  passed  a  long  lile 
in  exploring  and  describing  the  plants  of  his  country, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  enlarged  the  botanical  cata- 
logue as  much  as  any  man  who  ever  lived.  lie  is  the 
author  of ''Flora  Virginica,"  a  work  published  by 
Gronovius  at  Leyden,  8vo.  in  1739,  174H,  and  1702. 
He  published  in  the  philosophical  transactions  several 
communications,  treating  of  the  culture  of  the  dill'er- 
3  of  tobacco,  and  an  ample  account  of  the 
medicinal  plants  which  he  had  discovered  in  Virgin!* 
He  also  left  behind  him  two  volumes  ot'  manuscript 
neatly  prepared  fir  the  pro<s,  ami  a  Hortus  Siccus  with 
marginal  notes  and  references  for  the  engraver  who 
should  prepare  the  plates  tor  his  proposed  work.  He 
died  December  15th,  177:t,  in  the  8£th  year  of  his  age. 
During  the  year  preceding  his  decease,  such  was  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution,  even  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod, and  such  was  his  zeal  in  botanical  researches, 
that  he  made  a  botanical  tour  through  Orange  County; 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  had  visited  most  of  the  set. 
lied  parts  of  Virginia.  His  character  stands  very  high 
as  a  man  of  integrity,  and  as  a  good  citizen." — Tliacli. 
Med.  Biog.    A.l 

["CLAYTON,  Dr.  Joshua,  was  Governor  ofthe 
State  of  Delaware,  and  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  he.dicd  in  1799.  He  was  highly  respectable 
in  the  medical  profession,  in  which  he  practised  for 
many  years. 

In  1792,  he  addressed  a  friend  as  follows:  "During 
the  late  war,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  very  scarce  and 
dear.  I  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  considerable 
practice,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  sub 
stitute  for  the  Peruvian  hark.  I  conceived  that  the 
poplar,  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  had  more  aromatic 
and  bitter  than  the  Peruvian,  and  less  stringency. 
To  correct  and  amend  those  qualities,  I  added  to  it 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
dogwood,  cornus  florida,  and  half  the  quantity  of  the 
inside  bark  of  the  white-oak  trtfl.  This  remedy  1  pre- 
scribed for  several  years,  in  every  case  in  which  1 
conceived  the  Peruvian  bark  necessary  or  proper,  witfl 
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1,  Irtvst  equal  If  not  supenur  success  I  used  it  in  every 
species  of  intermittent,  gangrenes,  mortifications,  and 
In  short,  every  case  of il«tA\i\y."—tkach.Mtd.Biog*A..] 

CLEAVAGE.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  mecha- 
nical division  of  crystals,  by  showing  the  direction  in 
which  their  lamina:  can  separate,  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine the  mutual  Inclination  of  these  lamina ;  Wer- 
ner called  it  durchgung,  but  he  attended  only  to  the 
number  of  directions  in  which  this  mechanical  divi- 
sion of  the  plates,  or  cleavage,  could  be  effected.  In 
the  interior  of  in&ny  minerals,  the  direction  of  the 
cleavage  niny  be  frequently  seen,  without  using  any 
mechanical  violence. 

CLEAVERS.    See  Galium  aparine, 

CLEGHORN,  George,  was  born  near  Edinburgh, 
In  1710,  and,  after  studying  in  that  city,  went  at  the 
age  of  twenty  to  Minorca,  as  a  regimental  surgeon. 
During  the  thirteen  years  that  he  spent  there,  he  sedu- 
lously studied  the  natural  productions  of  the  island. 
In  11M,  coming  to  Loudon,  he  published  his  "Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca,"  which  displays  great  ob- 
servation and  ability.  He  then  went  to  Dublin,  and 
gave  lectures  on  anatomy  with  such  success,  that  he 
Vras  soon  after  appointed  public  professor  ;  and,  in  1774, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
there.     He  died  in  1789. 

Ci.ei'mon.  Clidion.  The  epithet  of  a  pastil,  de- 
scribed by  Ualeu  and  Paulus  ^Egineln  ;  and  it  is  the 
name  also  of  an  epithem  described  by  A£tius. 

Clkido'ma.  (From  kX«<5o<d,  to  close.)  A  pastil,  or 
troch.     Also  the  clavicle. 

CLEIDOMASTOIDE'CS.  (From  aA«{,  the  clavi- 
cle, and  fio.^-oeiit]St  the  mastoid  process.)  See  istcrno- 
clcidu-mustoidcus. 

CLEISA'GRA.  (From  kXcis,  the  clavicle,  and  afpa, 
a  prey.)    The  gout  in  the  articulation  of  the  clavicles. 

Ci.ei'turon.  (From  kAu<5<d,  to  shut.)  See  Cluus- 
trum. 

CLE'MATIS.  (From  icAiflia,  a  tendril ;  so  named 
from  its  climbing  up  trees,  or  any  thing  it  can  latten 
upon  with  its  tendrils.)  Tb«.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Limiican  system.  'ass,  Palyundria  ;  Order, 
I'olygynia. 

Clematis  recta.  II*.  lystcmatic  name  of  the 
.ipright  virgin's- bower.  Flammula  Jovis.  Clematis 
—fotiis  pitniatis,  foliolis  ovato  lanceolatis  integcrri- 
mis,  caulc  credo,  Jloribus  pentapetalis  tctrapclalisguc 
ofLinnceus.  Wore  praises  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  virtue  which  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said  to 
possess,  when  exhibited  internally,  as  anliveiiercal, 
by  foreign  physicians,  than  its  trials  in  this  country  can 
justify.  The  powdered  leaves  are  sometimes  applied 
externally  to  ulcers,  as  an  escharotic. 

Clematis  vitalba.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
traveller's-joy.  Vitalba;  Jliragene ;  Viorna;  Cle- 
matis ar&krag-etteofTheophraatus.  This  plant  is  com- 
mon in  our  hedges,  and  is  the  Clematis— Jfoliic  pinna- 
tins,  foliolis  cordatis  scandentibus,  of  Linnauis.  Its 
leaves,  when  fresh,  produce  a  warmth  on  the  tongue, 
and  if  the  chewing  is  continued,  blisters  arise.  The 
same  elfect  follows  their  being  rubbed  on  the  skin. 
The  plant  has  been  administered  internally  to  cure 
lies  venerea,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism.  Ill  France, 
the  young  sprouts  are  eaten,  when  boiled,  as  hoplops 
are  in  this  country. 

Cle.mati'tis.    The  same  as  clematis. 

Ci.ko'ms  collyrium.  The  name  of  n  collyrium 
(escribed  by  Celsus. 

Ci.konis  gluten.  An  astringent  formula  of  myrrh, 
frankincense,  and  White  of  egg  mixed  together. 

Ci.e'i'Svdra.  (From  kActttw,  to  conceal,  and  vhoo, 
water.)  Properly,  en  instrument  to  measure  time  by 
Hie  dl  toping  of  water  through  a  hole,  from  one  vessel 
to  another;  but  it  is  used  to  express  a  chemical  vessel, 
perforated  in  the  sum''  manner.  It  is  also  an  instru- 
ment mentioned  by  Paracelsus,  contrived  to  convey 
BurTiimijmtions  to  the  uterus  in  hysterical  cases. 

CLEYER,  Andrew,  was  born  at  Cnssel,  In  Hie  Be- 
ginning or  the  17th  century.  After  studying  medicine, 
he  went  as  physician  to  llatavia,  where  he  resided 
many  years.  He  transmitted  several  interesting  com- 
munications to  the  Imperial  Academy,  of  which  he 
had  been  chosen  a  member, particularly  "An Account 
of  Hydatids  found  in  u  Human  Sloiuach,"  and  "Ol 
the  Custom  of  the  Indians  of  taking  Opium;'  also 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  plants  indigenous  in 
Java,  especially  the  moxa,  ginoetlg,  and  tea-plant.    lie 
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likewise   published,  in   1680,  a  curious  specimMl  ol 
Chinese  medicine. 

Cli'bvscs.  (Quasi  Ka\ibavo% ;  lrom  KaAwtr /u,  to 
conceal.)  A  portable  furnace,  or  still,  in  which  the 
materials  to  be  wrought  on  are  shut  up. 

CLIFTON,  Francis,  after  studying  at  Oxford, 
came  to  London,  and  was  admitted  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  as  well  as  of  the  Royal  Society, 
about  the  year  1130.  Two  years  after,  he  published 
on  "The  State  of  Physic,  ancient  and  modern,  with  a 
Plan  for  improving  it;"  in  which  a  law  is  proposed, 
to  compel  practitioners  to  send  to  a  public  institution 
descriptions  of  the  several  cases  which  come  under 
their  care.  He  was  also  author  of  "  A  plain  and  sure 
Way  of  practising  Physic  ;"  and  translated  some  parti 
of  Hippocrates  into  English,  with  notes. 

Clima'cter.  (From  /cXifiagiu,  to  proceed  gradually  ) 
The  progression  of  the  life  of  man.  It  is  usually  di- 
vided into  periods  of  seven  years. 

Climacteric.     See  Septenary. 

CLIMATE.  The  prevailing  constitution  of  the  at- 
mosphere, relative  to  heat,  wind,  and  moisture,  pecu- 
liar to  any  region.  This  depends  chiefly  on  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  its  insular  or  continental  position.  Springs 
which  issue  from  a  considerable  depth,  and  caves 
about  50  feet  under  the  surface,  preserve  a  uniform 
temperature  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season 
This  is  the  mean  temperature  of  that  country. 

It  appears  very  probable,  that  the  climates  of  Euro- 
pean countries  were  more  severe  in  ancient  times  than 
they  are  at  present.  Ca-sur  says,  that  the  vine  could 
not  be  cultivated  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  its  Winter- 
cold.  The  rein-deer,  now  found  only  in  the  zone  of 
Lapland,  was  then  an  inhabitant  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Tiber  was  frequently  frozen  over,  and  the  ground 
about  Rome  covered  with  snow  for  several  weeks  to- 
gether, which  almost  never  happens  in  our  times. 
The  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
;  were  generally  frozen  over  for  several  months  of  win 
I  ter.  The  barbarians,  who  overran  the  Roman  empire  a 
I  few  centuries  afterward,  transported  their  armies  and 
wagons  across  the  ice  of  these  rivers.  The  improve- 
ment that  is  continually  taking  place  in  the  climate  of 
America,  proves,  that  the  power  of  man  extends  to 
phenomena,  which,  from  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  their  causes,  seemed  entirely  beyond  his  control. 
At  Guiana,  in  South  America,  within  five  degrees  of 
the  line,  the  inhabitants  living  amid  immense  forests,  a 
century  ago,  were  obliged  to  alleviate  the  severity  of 
the  cold  by  evening  fires.  Even  the  duration  of  the 
rainy  season  has  been  shortened  by  the  clearing  of  the 
country,  and  the  warmth  is  so  increased,  that  a  fire 
now  would  be  deemed  an  annoyance.  It  thunders 
continually  in  the  woods,  rarely  in  the  cultivated 
parts. 

Drainage  of  the  ground,  and  removal  of  forests, 
however,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  sources  of 
the  increased  warmth  of  the  Italian  winters.  Chemi- 
cal writers  have  omitted  to  notice  an  astronomical 
cause  of  the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  climates 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  consequence  of  the 
apogee  portion  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  being  contained 
between  our  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox,  our  sum- 
mer half  of  the  year,  or  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  the  sun's  crossing  the  equator  in  spring,  and 
in  autumn,  is  about  sccen  days  longer  than  our  winter 
half  year.  Hence  also,  one  reason  for  the  relative 
coldness  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

[While  Dr.  Priestley  was  engaged,  during  the  month 
of  July,  1S01,  in  making  experiments  with  a  double 
convex  lens  upon  some  metallic  substances  at  Northum- 
berland, in  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote  thus  to  Dr.  Mitchill: 
"If  1  have  a  few  days  more  sunshine,  1  shall  finish 
what  I  am  about,  and  write  the  next  post.  Happily 
we  are  never  long  without  sunshine,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land 1  have  often  waited  months;  and  the  days  in 
which  I  could  use  a  burning  lens  have  not,  I  am  con- 
fident, exceeded  one  fortnight  in  some  whole  years, 
and  I  have  often  watched  every  gleam  the  year 
through.  I  think  the  climate  of  this  country  greatly 
preferable  to  that  of  England."— Med.  Kepos.    A.] 

CLI'MAX.  (From  *Xi(iu?<o,  to  proceed.)  A  name 
of  some  antidotes,  which,  in  regular  proportion,  in- 
creased or  diminished  the  ingredients  of  which  it  was 
coeiposed,e.  g.  ft.  Chamadryos  ?jjj.  Ccntaicm  \ti 
Uypcrici  2J. 
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Climbinj  birthwort.     See  Aristolochia  clematitis. 

Climbing  stem.     See  Caulis. 

CLINICAL.  {Clinicus;  from  kXivjj,  a  bed.)  Any 
thing  concerning  a  bed:  thus  cliuiciil  lectures,  notes, 
a  clinical  physician,  &c. ;  which  mean  lectures  given 
at  the  bedside,  observations  taken  from  patients  when 
in  bed,  u  physician  who  visits  his  patients  in  their 
bed,  ic. 

CLINKSTONE.  A  stone  of  an  Imperfectly  slaty 
nature,  which  rings  like  metal,  when  struck  With  a 
hammer. 

CLl'NOID.  (Climmlms ;  from  vAiyrr,  a  bed,  and 
uiot,  resemblance.)  Resembling  a  bed.  The  four 
processes  surrounding  the  selhi  turcica  of  the  Sphenoid 
bone  are  so  called,  of  which  two  are  anterior,  and  two 
posterior. 

Oli.nomastoide'i's.  A  corruption  ofcleidoninstoi- 
deus.    See  Stents  ctcido-mast'itdcus. 

CLINOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
dip  of  mineral  strata. 

CLt'ssfs.  A  chemical  term  denoting  mineral  com- 
pound sphits;  but  antimony  is  considered  as  the  basis 
clyssi.     See  Clyssus. 

CUTC  RIPIS   Ml'sn-Lis.      Pee  Erector  clitoritli--. 

CLI  TOKIS.  (From  (tAtiu,  to  enclose,  or  hide  ;  lie- 
cause  it  is  hid  by  the  labia  pmiendorum.)  Columella. 
A  small  glandiform  body,  like  a  penis  in  miniature, 
and,  like  it,  covered  with  a  prepuce,  or  tore-skin.  It 
is  situated  above  the  nyinphat,  and  before  the  opening 
of  the  urinary  passage  of  women.  Anatomy  has  dis- 
covered, thai  the  clitoris  is  composed,  like  tiie  penis, 
of  a  cavernous  substance,  and  of  a  glans,  which  has 
no  perforation,  but  is  like  that  of  the  penis,  exquisitely 
sensible.  The  clitoris  is  the  principal  seat  of  plea- 
sure: during  coition  it  is  distended  with  blood,  and 
after  the  venereal  orgasm  it  becomes  flaccid  and  tails. 
Instances  have  occurred  where  the  clitoris  was  so  en- 
larged as  to  enable  the  female  to  have  venereal  com- 
merce with  others;  and,  in  Paris,  this  fact  was  made 
a  public  exhibition  of  to  the  faculty.  Women  thus 
formed  appear  to  partake,  in  their  general  form,  less 
of  the  female  character,  and  are  termed  hermaphro- 
dites. The  clitoris  in  children  is  larger,  in  proportion, 
than  in  full-grown  women:  it  often  projects  beyond 
the  external  labia  at  birth. 

CL1TORI  SMUS.  (From  *,\£i7opi$;  the  clitoris.) 
An  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

CLO  .NIC.  (From  icAovicu.tomove  to  and  fro.)  See 
Convulsion. 

C'LosoDta.  (From  kXovcoj,  to  agitate.)  A  strong 
unequal  pulse. 

CLONCS.  (From  kAoceu,  to  agitate.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class,  JV<  ureses;  Order, 
Eenettca,  of  Good's  Nosology.  Clonic  spasm,  com 
prising  rit  species:  Cluniid  singultus, slcrnulatto,pal- 
pitatio,  nictitatio,  subsullue,  and  pantliculitio. 

["CLOSSEY,  Samiel,  M.D.  was  an  Irish  physi- 
cian, of  very  respectable  attainments,  who  established 
himself  in  medical  practice  in  New-York.  He  had, 
previously  to  his  arrival  in  America,  attained  a  high 
degree  of  eminence  in  the  medical  profession,  both  as 
a  practitioner,  and  an  author  of  an  Interesting  volume 
on  morbid  anatomy  :  this  was  entitled  "  Observations 
on  sunn:  uf  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Body,  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Dissections  of  Morbid  Bodies  ;"  it  was 
published  in  London  in  1703.  He  was  for  a  short 
time  chosen  to  the  anatomical  chair,  and  the  profes- 
sorship of  Natural  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  now 
Columbia  College.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  lirst 
medical  school  in  New-York,  In  I7tJ8,  Dr. Cloesey  was 
chosen  the  professor  of  Anatomy,  and  directed  Ins  la- 
bours with  great  assiduity  to  the  establishment  of  that 
institution.  Political  dilhcullies  in  the  American  go- 
vernment, caused  him  to  leturn  to  his  own  country, 
where  he  died  a  short  time  after  his  arrival." — Thac'h. 
Mod.  Biog.     A  ) 

CLOVE.     See  Eugenia  caryopliyllata. 

Clove-bark.    See  Myrtus  caryoplnjlloi.n. 

Clove  gdlifiuicer.     See  Dianlhus  curyophyllus. 

Clove-pink.     See  Diunthus  caryop/tyltus. 

Cloven -leaf.     See  Leaf. 

CLOWES,  William,  an  eminent  English  surgeon 
of  the    Ib'th   century,  received    his  educatl 
George  Keble,  whose  skill  he  strongly  coinm 
ter  serving  for  unne  time  professionally  in  the  navy, 
he  settled  in  London,  and  was  made  surgeon  to  Christ's 
and  Si.  Barthol  miew's  hospitals,  and  appears  to  have 
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had  considerable  practice.  In  TaBli.  lie  was  sent 
Low  Countries,  to  the  assistance  ot  the  aim 
the  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  on  his  return  was  appointed 
surgeon  10  the  Queen.  His  works  are  in  the  English 
language,  but  ei  ince  much  learning,  as  well  as  Skill  in 
his  profession.  The  first  winch  he  published  was  on 
the  lu's  venerea,  in  1585;  in  which  he  notices  th"  in- 
creasing frequency  of  thai  disease,  and  stales  that  in 
h\e  years  he  had  cured  above  a  thousand  patients  la- 
bouring under  it  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital.  Bui 
his  most  celebrated  publication  appeared  three  yettm 

after,  on   the   method  of  treating  wounds   ol    VBliOUS 

kinds,  the  result  of  extensive  experience,  sanctioned 
by  references  to  the  most  approved  writers,  He  ap- 
peals to  have  possessed  an  enlarged  understanding, 
mid  was  very  severe  on  all  quaoks  and  impostors;  and 

he  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  restorers  and  Im- 
provers m'  surgery  in  modern  timet 

t'l.l'NESlA.  (From  dunes,  the  buttocks.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  buttocks, 

CL1  PEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes,  in  the 
Linmi'iin  system. 

Clufba  aum,  The  I, human  name  for  the  shad 
or  chad,  the  tlesh  uf  which  is  by  some  commended  as 

a  restorative. 

[Clctea  is  the  generic  name  for  the  herring  tribe, 
to  which  the  shad  belongs,  and  Which  is  the  best  and 

largest  of  them  all.  It  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
eatable  Osh  that  frequents  the  waters  of  the  United 
Stales.  It  is  a  migratory  fish  appearing  on  cur  coast 
in  .March  and  April,  and  disappearing  b>  June.  It 
comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  its  course 
northwardiy,  ascends  our  fresh  water  rivers  to  deposile 
its  spawn.  It  is  taken  in  immense  numbers  m  the 
Delaware,  the  Mudson,  and  the  Connecticut  rivers,  in 
April  and  May.  Alter  depositing  its  spawn  in  the 
Upper  and  small  branches  of  these  fresh  streams,  the 
shad  returns  to  the  ocean,  so  altered  in  shape  and  size 
as  hardly  to  be  known  for  the  same  fish ;  and  hence  it 
i<  called  inaugre  shad,  not  fit  to  eat,  and  not  Buffered 
to  be  sold  in  the  New- York  markets.     A.J 

Cm-pea  LNOi'Asicoi.us.  The  anchovy,  a  little  fish 
found  in  great  abundance  about  the  island  of  Gorgona. 
near  Leghorn.  It  is  prepared  for  sale,  by  salting  and 
pickling.  It  is  supposed  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans prepared  a  kind  of  garuin  for  the  table  from  this 
fish,     its  principal  use  is,  as  a  sauce  for  seasoning. 

CLU'SIA.  (So  called  in  memory  of  Charles  Clu 
sius,  an  eminent  botanist.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plains  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Vulijganiia ; 
Order,  Montrcia.    iialsam-tree. 

CL.I  STER.     See  Racctnus. 

CLF'TIA.  (Named  alter  Cluyt,  and  sometimes 
spelled  cluytia.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.    Class,  Dia.eia;  Order,  flynandria 

Cmtia  ELiniiERiA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  afford  the  camarilla 
hark. 

Ci.iv'tia.     See  Clutia. 

CLY  DON.  KAikW.  A  fluctuation  and  flatulency 
in  the  stomach. 

CLYPEA  LIS.  (From  clypcus,  a  shield.)  Formed 
like  a  shield. 

CLY'SMUB.  (From  K\vfa,  to  wash.)  Clysma 
A  glyster. 

Ci.v'sses.  Cltssus.  A  term  anciently  used  by  the 
chemists  for  medicines  made  by  the  reunion  of  differ 
ent  principles,  as  oil,  salt,  and  spirit,  by  long  digestion  ; 
but  ii  is  not  now  practised,  and  the  term  is  almost  lost. 

Clyssus  antimonii.  Clyssus  miner alis.  A  weak 
acid  of  sulphur. 

Cly'ster.  {'-'Itjsti  rinm.  From  /cAugw,  to  cleanse.) 
A  glvster.     See  / 

C-'emia.  (1'kiiii  khjjiij,  the  tibia.)  Any  port  con- 
nected with  the  tibia. 

C.EMouAcrvLA.ua.  (From  Kvnun,  the  tibia,  and 
£)aK)v\oc,  a  finger,  or  toe.)  A  muscle,  the  origin  of 
Which  is  in  the  tibia,  and  insertion  in  the  toes.  Sue 
I  j  U  nsor  loitgitK  iligitorum  pedis. 

CNE8IS.  (From  xvaw,  to  scratch.)  Cnismoa.  A 
painful  itching. 

Cmcil/e'on.  (From  kvikoc,  cnicus,  and  t\nwv,  oil.) 
Oil  made  of  the  seeds  of  cnicus.  Its  virtues  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  ricinus,  but  in  an  inferitr  de- 
gree. 

CA'I'CUS.  (From  icvau,  to  scratch.)  The  plant 
used  by  Hippocrates  by  this  name,  is  supposed  to  be 
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■  *•    -ui-i  »,otBl  of -r  reddish-cray  colour,  of  little  lustre 

me  earthamus ;  but  modem  botanists  exclude  it  from  fusible  nit  ai,  o.  a     ( »  j^  ^  .g  ^  tQ  be  ]30o 

the  species  of  this  plant.  Wedeewood.    It  is  generally  associated  in  its  ore*  with 

Cnicus  cjsrnuus.     The  systematic  name  ot    the  WeOgewooa.  ^  and  (he  coba|t  of 

nodding  cnicus,  the  tender  stalks  ot  which  are,  when  nickel,  arse™ £,  «    ^  proportion  of  these  me- 

uoiled  !nd  peeled,  eaten  by  the  Siberians  as  a  food.  commerce  "^J™™,  calcT»e  with  lour  parts  ol 

Cnicus  lanatus.     Chamalim  verum.     rhe  distan  uus.      x     -  )j()t  w  Ul(.  soUlu  e  ar. 

thistle.    Formerly  used  as  a  depuration,  but  now  ioi-  nitre,  ana  wasua'     'Digsolve  tlie  re8iduum  in  dilute 

eotten. S(?"V„  „..  ,  ^immerse  a  nlate  of  iron  in  the  solu- 


gotten. 

Cnicus  oleraceus.  Round-leaved  meadow  thistle. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  boiled  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  eaten  as  we  do  cabbage. 

Cnicus  sylvestris.    See  Centaurca  bencdicta. 

Cnidia  grana.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Cnidu  cocci.    See  Daphne  meicreum. 

C.MDii  guana.     See  Daphne  mcicreum. 

Cnido'sis.     (From  kmcij,  the  nettle.)         _ 

1.  An  itching  sensation,  such  as  is  perceived  Irom 
the  nettle. 

3.  A  dry  ophthalmy. 

CnIPo'tes.     Aii  itching. 

Cni'smos.     Sec  Cnesis.  ... 

Cny'ma.     (From  Maw,  to  scrape,  or  grate.)     In  Hip- 


Sacld/annmni^se  a 'plme'-of- iron  in  the  solu- 
Son,  to  precipitate  the  copper.    Filter  the  liquid  and 
evanorate  to  dryness.    Digest  the  mass  with  watc.  ot 
am.  no    a.  which  will  dissolve  only  the  oxides  of  nickel 
ad  cobalt.     Having  expelled  the   excess  of  alkali  bj 
a  -entlc  heat  from   the  clear  ammoniaca| I  solution, 
add  cautiously  water  of  potassa,  winch  will  precipi- 
ce the  oxide  of  nickel.     Filter  immediately,  and  bull 
I  e iquid,  which  will  throw  down  the  pure  ovule  ot 
cobalt      It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition 
in  contact  with  lamp-black  and  oil.     Laugier  treats 
e  above  ammoniacal  solution  with  oxalic  acid     He 
en   e  issolves  the  precipitated  oxalates  o.  nickel  and 
cobalt  in  concentrated  water  of  ammana, .and exposes 


Cny'ma.     (From  «,„«,  to  scrape,  or  grate.)     In  tup-  cobalt : in  c o.  cc      ^  »-         ammonia  exhales,  oxa 

pocrates  it  signifies  a  rasiire,  puncture,  or  velhcaUon.  the  solutwn^ti^air^  a^  amni0Ilia)  is  deposited. 

also  the  same  as  cnesis.  .  „„„,„,.  ,,,,„  "i-.v-.i  u  p'ntireiv  separated  from  the  liquid  by  re- 

Coaounat/e.      (From  coadunare,  to  join  or  gatbei  I  hc  n  ckU  ,s  tnu  uy  . <T  ing  a  COI„i,i„ution 

together,)    The  name  of  an  order  of  plants,  in  Lin-  ^gJgK 


nanus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 

COAGULABLE.  Possessing  the  property  ot  co- 
agulation.    See  Albumen. 

Coat ulable  lymph.    See  Albumen.  . 

COAGULANT.  (Coagulans ;  from  coagulo,  to  ln- 
;rassate,  or  curdla.)  Having  the  power  of  coagulating 
he  blood  or  juices  flowing  from  it. 

COAGULA'TION.  {Coagulatio ;  from  con,  and 
a<r0,  to  drive  together.)  The  separation  of  the  coagu- 
lable particles,  contained  in  any  fluid,  Horn  the  more 
thin  and  not  coagulable  panicles:  thus,  when 


SSOTSKKi  ammonia,  which  is  easily  re- 
duced by  charcoal  to  the  metallic  state.  The  small 
quantity  of  cobalt  remaining  in  the  precipitated  salt  of 
nfckel  is  separated  by  digestion  in  water  of  ammonia. 
Cobalt  is  susceptible  of  magnetism,  but  in  a  lower 
rWree  than  steel  and  nickel. 

Oxvgen  combines  with  cobalt  in  two  proportions ; 
forming  the  dark-blue  protoxide,  and  the  black  deulox- 
de  The  first  dissolves  in  acids  without  efferves- 
cence It  is  procured  by  igniting  gently  in  a  retort  the 
oxide  precipitated  by  potassa  from  the  iiitnc  HbUiMk 

„  .  r .i.„  «....,♦  avwi>  rmuKi«  nl    100  nifl.il  -+-  JiJ.C 


thin  and  not  coagulable  particles,  thus    when  muK    o ^V^V^^'SST^S^MmttA  +  lM 

^S^^^^E^*^    ffiffiSAE  'J'vSfffiSS  -bait 
and  other KwheS Xy  assume  a  jelly-like  con-    will  be  5.4;  and  the  two  oxides  will  consist  of 


Coagol-CM  ALU.MiNis.  This  is  made  by  beating  the 
white  of  eggs  with  a  little  alum,  until  it  tonus  a  co- 
a^ulum  It  is  recommended  as  an  elhcacious  applica- 
tion to  relaxations  of  the  conjunctive  membrane  of 
the  eye. 
COAK.    Charred  coal. 

["The  substance  called  coke  is  light,  spongy,  and 
of  a  shining  steel-gray  colour.  It  burns  less  easily 
than  coal,  but  produces  a  great  heat,  and  does  not  cake 
nor  smoke.  The  preparation  of  coke  may  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  that  ol  charcoal  from 
wood.  By  this  process,  from  700  to  1100  lbs.  of  coke 
are  obtained  from  one  ton  of  coal ;  but  the  volatile 
products,  consisting  of  bitumen,  or  coal-tar,  and  am- 
monia, are  lost.  For  collecting  these,  a  plan  has  been 
contrived  by  Lord  Dundonald,  and  successfully  exe- 
cuted. The  coke  is  prepared  in  ovens,  or  stoves, 
almost  close  ;  and  from  120  tons  of  coal  are  collected 
about  3J  tons  of  tar,  and  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salt." — Clean.  Min. 

Jn  the  modern  process  of  making  gas  lor  burning 
from  bituminous  coal,  the  profit  arises  principally  from 
preserving  the  coak  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  while  most 
of  the  tar  Is  decomposed  and  converted  into  gas.  A.J 
COAL.  A  combustible  mineral,  of  which  there  are 
many  species. 

Coalte'rna:  febres.  (From  con,  and  nltemus, 
alternate.)  fevers  mentioned  by  Bellini,  which  he 
describes  as  two  fevers  affecting  the  same  patient,  and 
the  paroxysm  of  one  approaching  as  thai  of  the  other 

Sllbsilles.  .        ,     U«,  N 

COAECTA'TIO.  (From  coarcto,  to  straighten.) 
The  contraction  or  diminution  of  any  thing.  For- 
merly applied  to  the  pulse:  it  meant  a  lessening  in 

number.  ...  ',,    « 

<  •(  i  i  RCTAT1  :s.    Crowded.  A  panicle  is  so  cam  a, 

Which  isdn.se  or  crowded  j  as  in  Phleum  paniculalum, 

the  inflorescence  of  which  looks,  at  ftrsi  Mgi'i,  lute  •< 
cylindrical  spike;  but  when  brut  to  either  side, sepa- 
rates into  branched  lobes,  constitutinga  real  panicle. 

CoaRTICOLa'TIO.     (From  con,  ami    •*•"*"*•»,£_ 

That  sort  of  articulation  which  has 
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The  precipitated  oxide  of  cobalt,  washed  and  gently 
heated  in  contact  with  air,  passes  into  the  slate  of 
black  peroxide.  .         ..._.-  , 

When  cobalt  is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  takes  fire,  and 
forms  the  chloride.  The  iodide,  phosphuret,  and  sul- 
phuretof  this  metal,  have  not  been  much  examined. 

The  salts  of  cobalt  are  interesting  from  the  remark- 
able changes  of  colour  which  they  can  exhibit. 

Their  solution  is  red  in  the  neutral  slate,  hut  green 
wuh  a  slight  excess  of  acid;  the  alkalies  occasion  a 
blue-coloured  precipitate  from  the  salts  of  pure  co 
bait  but  reddish-brown  when  arsenic  acid  is  present 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  no  precipitate,  but  by 
drosulphurets  throw  down  a  black  powder,  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant;  tincture  of  galls  gives  a 
yellowish-White  precipitate;  oxalic  acid  throws  down 
the  red  oxalate.  Zinc  does  not  precipitate  this  metal. 
COBALUS.  The  demon  of  mines,  which  obstruct 
el  and  destroyed  the  miners. 

COBHAM.  The  name  of  a  town  in  Surrey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  weak  saline  purging 
water. 

Co'bra  de  capelio.     (From  cobra,  the  head,  or 
Covering,  Spanish.     See  Crolalus  humdus. 
butter  of.    See  Butter  of  Cocao. 

Cocno-iuil.     See  ('urns  nncifcra. 

Cocca  .  NiniA.    See  Daphne  mezereum. 

km.      (From  kokkov,  a  berry.)     A  very 
small  pill. 

COCCINE'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  coccus,  a  berry 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  berry.)     See  Coccus  cacti. 

BALSAM.UM.     The  fruit  of  the  Amyris  gilca 
densis. 


articulation,) 

"OOBA  I'.T      A  brittle, somewhat  soft,  but  difficultly  |      Coccoost'MA.     See  Daphne  mcicreum 
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COCCOLITE.    A  mineral  of  a  green  colour,  of  va 

rioussha:1;.*,  found  with  granular  limestone,  garnet,  and 
magnetic  iron  stone,  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Spurn. 

( iO  C<  !OS.     See  Daphne  mizcrcum. 

CO'CCOLUS.  (Diminutive  of  kokkoj,  a  berry.)  1. 
•1  little  berry. 

3.  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle,  in  his  Systema 
h'aturcr,  to  a  new  genus  of  plants. 

3.  Cocculus  indicus.     See  Menispervnm  cocculus. 

4.  Cocculus  palmauis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant,  which  affords  the  calumba  root  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias.   Sec  Calumba. 

Cocculus  indi  aromaticus.  Jamaica  pepper. 
See  .Utir tux  pimento. 

CO'CCUM.  A  species  of  capsule,  but  separated 
from  it  by  (Ja'rtner,  who  defines  it  to  be  a  dry  seed-ves- 
sel, more  or  less  aggregate,  not  solitary,  the  sides  of 
which  are  elastic,  projecting  the  seeds  with  great  force  ; 
as  in  the  Euphorbia. 

Coccux  uaphicu.m.     A  name  for  chermes. 

COCCUS.  The  name,  in  entomology,  for  a  tribe  of 
Infects. 

Coccus  cacti.  The  systematic  name  of  the  cochi- 
neal animal,  or  insect.  Cocdnella  ;  Cuccinilla  ;  Eicus 
India: grana ;  Scarab&alus  hemisphiericus  ;  Cochincli- 
fera  cochimlla;  Coccus  .Imcricanus  ;  Cochimlla; 
Coccus  indicus  tinrtorius.  Cochineal.  That  which 
is  used  is  the  female  insect  found  on,  and  collected  in 
South  America  from,  the  Opuntia,  or  Indian  fig-tree. 
It  possesses  stimulating  qualities,  and  is  ordered  by  the 
College  in  the  tincturacardamomi  compozita,  ai\d  tinc- 
tura  cinchona:  composita;  but,  most  probably,  merely 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  red  colour  which  it  im- 
parls to  them. 

[The  cochineal  is  not  now  used  in  this  country  as  a 
medicine.  It  is  principally  employed  in  producing  a 
beautiful  scarlet  colour,  in  dying  calico,  colouring 
morocco  leather,  &c.     A.] 

COCCYGE'CS.  (Coccygeus  ;  from ko«c«cv^  :  because 
it  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx.)  A  muscle  Of  the  os  coc- 
cygis, situated  within  the  pelvis,  hchio-cocigien  of 
Dumas.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  spi- 
nous process  of  the  ischium,  and  covers  the  inside  of 
the  sacro-ischiatic  ligament ;  from  this  narrow-  begin- 
ning it  gradually  increases  to  form  a  thin  fleshy  belly, 
interspersed  with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  extremity  of  the  os  sacrum,  and  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  os  coccygis  laterally.  Its  use  is  to  support 
ami  move  the  os  coccygis  forwards,  and  to  tie  it  more 
firmly  to  the  sacrum. 

COCCYGIS  OS.  (From  kokkv\,  the  cuckoo,  the 
bill  of  which  bird  it  is  said  to  represent.)  Cauda. 
Ossis  sacri  acumen.  Coccyx.  This  bone  is  a  small 
appendage  to  the  point  of  the  sacrum,  terminating  this 
inverted  column  with  an  acute  point,  and  found  in 
very  different  conditions  in  the  several  stages  of  life. 
In  the  child,  it  is  merely  cartilage,  and  we  can  find  no 
point  of  bone :  during  youth,  it  is  ossifying  into  dis- 
tinct bones,  which  continue  moveable  upon  each  other 
till  manhood  :  then  the  separate  bones  gradually  unite 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  one  conical  bone,  with 
ind  marks  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally composed  ;  but  still  the  last  bone  continues  to 
move  upon  the  joint  of  the  sacrum,  till,  in  advanced 
years,  it  is  at  last  firmly  united;  later  in  women  than 
in  men,  with  whom  it  is  often  fixed  at  twenty  or 
twenty-five.  It  is  not,  like  the  os  sacrum,  flat,  but  of 
a  roundish  form,  convex  without,  and  concave  in- 
wards ;  forming  with  the  sacrum  the  lowest  part  of  the 
pelvis  behind.  It  has  no  holes  like  the  sacrum;  has 
no  communication  with  the  spinal  canal,  and  transmits 
no  nerves;  but  points  forwards  to  support  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rectum  ;  thus  it  contracts  the  lower  open- 
ing of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  support  effectually  the  rec- 
tum, bladder,  and  womb;  and  yet  continues  so  move- 
able in  women,  as  to  recede  in  time  of  labour,  allowing 
the  head  of  the  child  to  pass. 

CO'CCYX.  (KokkvL  the  cuckoo.)  See  Coccygis 
os.     Also  the  part  in  which  the  os  coccygis  is  placed. 

CO'CHENILIN.  Carminium.  The  name  of  the 
colouring  principle  of  cochineal. 

Co'cHIA  (From  kox^io,  to  turn  or  make  round.) 
An  ancient  name  of  some  officinal  pills.  The  pill  0f 
eochia  of  ;nc  shops,  in  the  present  day,  is  the  compound 
solocynth  pill. 

Co'chi*kaL.    See  Coccus  cacti. 

COCHLEA.     (From  kox^o,  to  turn  round  1     A 
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cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  resembling  the  shell  of  n 
snail,  in  which  are  the  modiolus,  or  nucleus,  extending 
from  its  basis  to  the  apex,  the  scuta  tympani,  scala  vat- 
tihuli,  and  spiral  lamina.     See  Ear. 

COCHLEA  TKRiiKSTius.     See  Limax. 

COCHLEA'RE.  |  ( 'mm  cochlea,  a  cockle,  the  shell 
of  which  its  bow]  represents.)  A  spoon.  Cochleare 
amplum  or  magnum  is  a  table-spoon,  calculated  to  hold 
half  a  fluid  ouni  medium  Is  a  dessert  or 

pap  spoon,  supposed  to  hold  two  ten  spoonfuls  ;  am 
cochleare  minimum,  a  tea  spoon,  which  hold-  about 
one  fluid  drachm. 

COCHLEA'RIA.  (From  cochleare,  a  spoon;  W 
called  from  its  resemblance.)  The  name  of  u  genus 
of  plants  In  the  Linnrean  system.    Q 

mia  ;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

(\>i  iilkaria  armoracu.     The  systematic  nil! >! 

the  horse  radish  ;  Raphanus  rusticanus;  Armoracia, 
Raphanus  marina.-:;  Raphanus  syleestris ; 
ria—fotiis  radical/but  lanceolatis  crenatis  caulinis  in 
l.iuna-us.  The  loot  of  this  plant  has  lone 
been  received  into  the  materia  medica,  and  Is  also  well 
known  at  our  tables.  "  It  affects  the  organs  both  of 
taste  and  smell  with  a  quick  penetrating  pungency 
nevertheless  it  contains  in  certain  vessels  a  sweet  juice 
which  sometimes  exudes  in  little  drops  upon  the  sui 
face.  Its  pungent  matter  is  of  a  very  volatile  kind 
being  totally  dissipated  in  drying,  and  carried  off"  in 
evaporation,  or  distillation  by  water;  as  the  pungency 
exhales,  the  sweet  matter  of  the  root  becomes  more 
sensible,  though  this  also  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dissi- 
pated  or  destroyed.  It  impregnates  both  water  and 
spirit,  by  infusion,  or  by  distillation,  very  richly  with 
its  active  matters.  In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields 
a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  exceedingly  pene- 
trating and  pungent." 

Dr.  Cullen  has  mentioned  every  thing  necessary  to 
be  known  respecting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  horse 
radish,  we  shall  therefore  transcribe  all  that  the  inge 
nious  professor  has  written  on  this  subject.  "  The  root 
of  this  plant  only  is  employed  ;  and  it  affords  one  of 
the  most  acrid  substances  of  this  order  (Siliculosa). 
and  therefore  proves  a  powerful  stimulant,  whethei 
externally  or  internally  employed.  Externally,  ii 
readily  inflames  the  skin,  and  proves  a  rubefacienl 
that  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  palsy  and 
rheumatism  ;  and  if  its  application  be  long  continued, 
it  produces  blisters.  Taken  internally,  it  may  be  sci 
managed  as  to  relieve  hoarseness,  by  acting  on  the 
lances.  Received  into  the  stomach,  it  stimulates  tins, 
and  promotes  digestion;  and  therefore  is  properly  em- 
ployed as  a  condiment  with  our  animal  food.  If  it  be 
infused  in  water,  and  a  portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken 
with  a  large  draught  of  warm  water,  it  readily  proves 
emetic,  and  may  either  be  employed  by  itself  to  excite 
vomiting,  or  to  assist  the  operation  of  other  emetics, 
Infused  in  water,  and  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  proves 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  and  is  thereby  useful 
in  palsy,  and,  if  employed  in  large  quantity,  it  proves 
heating  to  the  whole  body  ;  and  thereby  it  proves  often 
useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  whether  arising  from 
scurvy  or  other  causes.  BeiglUS  has  given  us  a  parti- 
cular method  of  exhibiting  this  rool,  which  is,  by  Cut- 
ting it  down,  without  bruising,  into  -mall  pieces;  ami 
these,  if  swallowed  without  chewing,  may  be  taken 
down  in  large  quantities,  to  that  of  a  table-spoonful 
And  the  author  alleges,  that,  in  this  way,  taken  in  the 
morning  for  a  month  together,  this  root  has  been  ex- 
tremely useful  in  arthritic  cases ;  which,  however,  1 
suppose  to  have  been  of  the  rheumatic  kind.  It  wt  uld 
seem,  in  this  manner  employed,  analogous  to  the  use 
of  unbruised  muslard-soed  ;  it  gives  out  in  the  stomach 
its  subtile  volatile  parts,  that  stimulate  considerably 
without  inflaming.  The  matter  of  horse-radish  like 
the  same  matter  of  the  other  silicpiose  plants  carried 
into  the  blood-vessels,  passes  readily  into  the  kidneys, 
and  proves  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is  therefore  useful 
in  drops)  ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that,  in  this  manner, 
l.y  promoting  both  urine  and  perspiration,  it  has  been 
long  known  as  oneof  the  most  powerful  antiscorbutics." 

Cochlearia  BORTBNSI9.  Lemon  scurvy-grass 
See  Cochlearia  officinalis. 

Cochlearia  OFFICINALIS.  The  systematic  nam* 
of  the  lemon  scurvy-grass.  Cochlearia  hortensis; 
Cochlearia— foliis  radie.niibus  cordate  subrotundis ; 
caulinis  oblongfs  subsinuatis,  of  Linn-ens.  This  in 
digenous  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  medici]  a! 
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qualities.  Its  expressed  juice  lias  been  long  conside  .'cd 
as  the  most  effectual  of  the  scorbutic  plants. 

COCHLEATUS.  Spiral,  like  the  winding  of  a 
shell.  Applied  in  botany  to  leaves,  leguminous  seeds, 
&c;  as  leg  mien  cockleatum,  seen  in  Mcdicago  polij- 
morpha,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Salsola. 

Cocho'ne.  (From  Koxaui,  to  turn  round.)  Galen 
explains  this  to  be  the  juncture  of  the  ischium,  near 
the  seat  or  breech  ;  whence,  says  he,  all  the  adjacent 
parts  about  the  seat  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
ilosychius  says,  that  cochone  is  the  part  of  the  spine 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  os  sacrum. 

["COCHRAN,  John,  M.U.  This  gentleman  was 
born  in  1730,  in  Chester  county,  slate  of  Pennsylvania. 
About  tne  time  he  finished  his  medical  studies,  the  war 
of  1755  commenced  in  America,  between  England  and 
France.  The  army  then  presented  to  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Cochran  a  scene  of  usefulness  and  farther  improve- 
ment. As  there  were  not  any  great  hospitals  at  that 
time  in  the  provinces,  he  readily  perceived  that  the 
army  would  be  an  excellent  school  for  his  improve- 
ment, especially  in  surgery,  as  well  as  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  many  diseases.  He  soon  obtained  the 
appointment  of  Surgeon's  Mate  in  the  Hospital  De- 
partment; and  having  continued  with  the  northern 
army  during  the  whole  of  that  war,  enjoying  the 
friendship  and  advice  of  Dr.  Munro,  and  other  eminent 
surgeons  and  physicians,  he  quitted  the  service  with 
the  character  of  an  able  and  experienced  practitioner. 

When  (twenty  years  alter)  the  war  became  serious 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Cochran  was  too  zealous  a  whig,  and  too  much  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  bis  native  country,  to  remain 
an  idle  spectator.  Towards  the  last  of  the  year  1770, 
he  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the  hospital 
department  General  Washington  afterward  recom- 
mended him  to  Congress.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, in  April,  1777,  Physician  and  Surgeon  Gene- 
ral in  the  middle  department.  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1781,  Congress  was  pleased  to  give  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  Director  General  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
United  States;  an  appointment  that  was  the  more 
honourable  because  it  was  not  solicited  by  him.  A 
short  time  after  the  peace,  Dr.  Cochran  removed  with 
his  family  to  New-York,  where  he  attended  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession  until  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution,  when  his  friend  President  Washington, 
retaining,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  a  cheerful  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  services,"  nominated  him  to  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Loans  for  the  Slate  of  New- York. 
This  office  he  held  until  a  paralytic  stroke  disabled  him 
in  some  measure  from  the  discharge  of  its  duties;  upon 
which  he  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  retired  to  Pala- 
tine, in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  where  he  termi- 
nated a  long  and  useful  lite,  on  the  Cth  of  April,  1807, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age." —  Thuck.  Med.  Hiog.    A.] 

COCK.  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl.  SeefAa- 
sianns  p  alius. 

COCK  BURN,  William,  was  born  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17lh  century.  After  being  some  years  physician 
to  the  navy,  he  settled  in  London;  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  so  much,  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  College,  as  well  as  the  Royal  Society,  and  made 
physician  to  King  William  He  published  a  "Trea- 
tise on  Sea  Diseases,"  which  was  often  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  French  and  German.  He  referred  the 
scurvy  principally  to  the  diet  of  seamen,  and  consider- 
ed fresh  provisions  as  the  chief  remedy  for  it.  He 
wrote  bJbo  on  A I  vine  Fluxes,  on  Gonorilura.  i,  which 
lie  contends  may  exist  independent  of  syphilis,)  and 
on  the  Human  (Economy;  which  latter  publication 
was  much  noticed  at  the  time,  but  is  since  supers!  dfd 
by  more  accurate  (realises. 

CO'COS.    (So  called  from  the  Portuguese  cms,  or 

enqwn,  the  three  holes  at   the  end  of  the  cocoa-nut 

■hell,  giving  it  the  resemblance  of  a  monkey's  head.) 
The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the  Linnaiaii  system. 
Class,  Alonmcia;  Older,  }leiandria. 

Cocoa  mri'Yit.u  -K.v.  The  systematic  name  oft)-: 
plant  which  affords  the  palm  oil;  G»e»*— iftarnM«, 
frondiiius,  ptnnatis  ;  foliolia  simplisibvs,  of  Linncus. 

The  oleum  palmer  is  produced  rliielly  by  bruising  and 
dissolving  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  in  water,  without 
the  aid  of  heal,  by  which  the  oil  is  separated,  and 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  on  being;  washed  two  or  three 
times,  is  rendered  fit  for  use.  When  brought  into  this 
country,  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  an  ointment,  and 
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of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  with  little  taste,  and  of  a 
strong,  though  not  disagreeable  smell.  Its  use  is  con- 
fined to  external  applications  in  pains,  tumours,  and 
sprains;  but  it  appears  to  possess  very  little,  if  any, 
advantage  over  other  bland  oils. 

Cocos  mjcifera.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  cocoa-nut.  Within  the 
nut  is  found  a  kernel,  as  pleasant  as  an  almond,  and 
also  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  resembling  milk,  which 
the  Indians  greedily  drink  before  the  Unit  is  ripe.it 
being  then  pleasant,  but  when  the  nut  is  matured  tne 
liquor  becomes  sour.  Some  full-grown  nuts  will  con- 
tain a  pint  or  more  of  this  milk,  the  frequent  drinking 
of  which  seems  to  have  no  bad  effects  upon  the  In- 
dians j  yet  Europeans  should  be  cautious  of  making 
loo  free  with  it  at  first,  for  when  Lionel  Wafer  was  ai 
a  small  island  in  the  South  Sea,  where  the  tree  grew 
in  plenty,  some  of  his  men  were  so  delighted  with  it, 
that  at  parting  they  resolved  to  drink  their  till,  which 
they  did  ;  hut  their  appetites  had  like  to  have  costiliein 
their  lives,  for  though  they  were  not  drunk,  yet  they 
were  so  chilled  and  benumbed,  that  they  could  not 
stand,  and  were  obliged  to  be  carried  aboard  by  those 
who  bad  more  prudence  than  themselves,  and  it  was 
many  days  before  they  recovered.  The  shells  of  these 
nuts  being  hard,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  polish, 
they  are  often  cut  transversely,  when,  being  mounted 
on  stands,  and  having  their  edges  silvered,  or  gilt,  or 
otherwise  ornamented,  they  serve  the  purpose  of  drink 
ing-cups.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  used  for  thatch- 
ing, lor  brooms,  baskets,  and  other  utensils;  and  of 
the  reticular  web,  growing  at  their  base,  the  Indian 
women  make  cauls  and  aprons. 

CU'CTION.  (Cuctio ,  from  co'juo,  to  boil.)  Con- 
coction. 1.  The  digestion  of  the  food  in  the  stomach. 
See  Oigcslwn. 

2.  A  boiling  or  decoction.     Sec  Decoction. 

3.  It  was  formerly  used  in  a  medical  sense,  signify- 
ing that  alteration,  whatever  it  be,  or  however  occa- 
sioned, which  is  made  in  the  crude  matter  of  a  dis- 
temper, w  hereby  it  is  either  titled  for  a  discharge,  or 
rendered  harmless  to  the  body.  This  is  often  brought 
about  by  nature  ;  that  is,  by  the  vis  viae,  or  the  dispo 
sitiou  or  natural  tendency  of  the  matter  itself,  or  else 
by  proper  remedies,  which  may  so  alter  its  bulk,  figure 
cohesion,  or  give  it  a  particular  determination,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  farther  ill  effects,  or  d.ive  it  quite  out 
of  the  body.  And  that  time  of  a  disease  whetein  this 
action  is  performing,  is  called  its  state  of  cociion.  It 
is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

L'ocu'stu.    The  name  for  courbaril. 

Cooa/qa  Fala.     See  A'irium  anlidyscntericum. 

Codeuella.  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the 
carbuncle.     See  *lnthrax. 

Codoce'le.  (From  KuiSta,  a  bulb,  and  Kr/Xn,  a  tu- 
mour.)    A  bubo. 

CObCA'LlS.  (From  ccecum,  the  blind  gut,  through 
which  it  runs.)  A  vein,  being  a  branch  from  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  vena  mesaraica. 

Coj'la.  (From  koiXos,  hollow.)  Applied  to  depres- 
sion, or  hollow  parts  on  the  surface  ol  the  body,  as  the 
hollow  pits  above,  and  sometimes  below  the  eyes:  the 
hollow  parts  at  the  bottom  of  the  feet. 

CCE'LIA.  (From  koiXos,  hollow.)  A  cavity  in 
any  part  of  the  body;  as  the  belly,  the  womb,  snc. 

ICE  MAC.  (GeNaau,  belonging  to  the  belly ;  from 
noiXia,  the  belly.)     Appertaining  to  the  belly. 

Cceliao  ahiery.  .irttriu  cahaca.  The  first  branch 
given  off  from  the  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
It  semis  bianches  to  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  liver, 
pylorus,  duodenum,  omentum,  and  spleen. 

Comic  PASUOft  (From  icoiAia,  the  belly.)  Caliea 
chflasa  ;  Calica  lactea.  There  are  very  great  differ 
ences  anion;:  physicians  concerning  the  nature  of  thia 
disease.  Sauvases  says  it  is  a  chronic  flux,  in  which 
the  aliment  is  discharged  half  digested,  Dr.  Cul)ea 
considers  it  as  a  species  ol  diarrhua,  ami  mentions  it 
in  his  third  and  fourth  species,  under  the  terms  mu- 
cosa, chylosa,  lactea;  making  the  purulenta  only 
symptomatic.      Bee   Diarrhaa.      It  is  attended  wit* 

greai  pains  in  the  stomach,  resembling  the  pricking  of 

I'ins;  rumbling  and  tlatus  in  the  intestines;  white 
stools,  because  deprived  of  bile;  while  Ihe  patient  be- 
comes weak  and  lean. 

CCRLIACA.  [Geliacus;  from  xoXaia,  ulws  ven- 
ter.) Dr.  Good  selects  this  name  for  the  first  class  of 
diseases  in  his  Nosology;  diseases  of  the  digestive 
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TJnt.Uo;  It  contains  two  orders,  Entcnca,  and 
Splanchnic  a. 

Ccelo'ma.  (From  xoiXos,  hollow.)  An  ulcer  In  the 
tunica  cornea  of  the  eve. 

Ccelosto'mia.     See  Coilostomia. 

COGNOLO'GIA.  (From  koivos,  common,  ami  hyHi 
discourse.)  A  consultation,  or  common  consideration 
of  a  disease,  by  two  or  more  physicians. 

Ccbno'tes.  (Prom  koivoc,  common.)  The  physi- 
cians of  the  methodic  sect  asserted  that  all  diseases 
arose  from  relaxation,  stricture,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
These  were  called  ca-nctcs,  viz.  what  diseases  have  in 
common. 

Ccenu'LKrs  lapis.  The  sulphate  of  copper.  See 
Cupri  sulpkas. 

CCE'TE.  (From  Ktipat,  to  lie  down.)  A  bed,  or 
couch,  for  a  sick  person. 

CO'FFEA.  (From  kofuaJi,  a  nixing  together,  He- 
brew; so  called  from  the  pleasant  potation  which  is 
made  from  its  berry:  others  assert  that  the  true  name 
is  Caffe,  from  Cajj'a  a  province  in  South  America, 
where  the  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  great  abun- 
dance.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
Mean  system.  Class,  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Monegynia. 
The  cotfee-tree. 

Coffka  aradica.  The  plant  which  affords  coffee. 
Jasmimim  Arabicam;  Ckcava.  Coffee  is  the  seed 
of  the  Cejfea—Jloribus  quinqurfidis,  dispcrmis,  of  Lin- 
nsus. 

■  The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the 
East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  several  parts  of 
America.  Good  Turkey  coffee  is  by  far  the  most  salu- 
tary of  all  liquors  drunk  at  meal-time.  It  possesses 
nervine  and  adstringent  qualities,  and  may  be  drunk 
with  advantage  at  all  times,  except  when  there  is  bile  in 
the  stomach.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  antidote  against 
an  over  dose  of  opium,  and  to  relieve  obstinate  spas- 
modic asthmas.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  coffee 
ought  to  be  of  the  best  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made 
very  strong,  immediately  after  grinding  it.  Sir  John 
Pringle  commonly  ordered  oneouncefor  a  dose;  which 
is  to  be  repeated  fresh,  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter 
or  half  an  hour;  and  which  he  directed  to  be  taken 
without  milk  or  sugar. 

Besides  the  peculiar  bitter  principle,  which  is  de- 
scribed under  the  name  Ciyfcin,  coffee  contains  several 
other  vegetable  products.  According  to  Cadet,  64 
parts  of  raw  coffee  consists  of  8  gum,  1  resin,  1  ex- 
tractive and  bitter  principle,  3.5  gallic  acid,  0.14  albu- 
men, 4.1.5  fibrous  insoluble  matter,  and  G.86  loss.  Her- 
man found  in  1920  grains  of 

Levant  Coffee,  Mart.  Coffee, 

Resin 74  68 

Extractive 320 310 

Gum 130 144 

Fibrous  matter...  1335 1380 

Loss 61  12 

192U  1920 

The  nature  of  the  volatile  fragment  principle  deve- 
loped in  coffee  by  roasting,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  Dutch  in  Surinam  improve  the  flavour  of  their 
coffee  by  suspending  bags  of  it,  for  two  years,  in  a 
dry  atmosphere.    They  never  use  new  coffee. 

If  coffee  be  drunk  warm  within  an  hour  after  din- 
ner, it  is  of  singular  use  to  those  who  have  headache, 
from  weakness  in  the  stomach,  contracted  by  seden- 
tary habits,  close  attention,  or  accidental  drukenness. 
It  is  of  service  when  the  digestion  is  weak  ;  and  per- 
sons afflicted  with  the  sick  headache  are  much  bene- 
fited by  its  use,  in  some  instances,  though  this  effect  is 
by  no  means  uniform.  Coffee  is  often  imitated  by 
roasting  rye  with  a  few  almonds. 

["  COFFIN,  Nathaniel,  M.D.,son  of  Dr.  N.  Coffin, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  state  of 
Maine.  The  first  ancestor  of  his  family  who  came  to 
/his  country  was  Tristram  Coffin,  who  emigrated  from 
England  in  1642. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Coffin  was  born  in  Portland,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  1744,  in  which  place  he  always  lived,  and 
where  he  closed  his  long  and  useful  life.  The  country 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  for  may  miles  round  Casco 
bay,  including  the  site  of  Portland,  was  called  Fal- 
mouth ;  afterward,  the  part  most  thickly  settled,  lying 
on  the  harbour,  was  incorporated  intr  a  separate  town 
by  the  name  of  Portland. 

He  completed  his  preparatory  medical  education 
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under  his  father;  but  the  limited  means  of  ■ 
improvement  then  existing  in  this  thirty  peo] 
tion  of  the  country,  induced  the  son,  with  t! 
of  his  father,  to  embark  for  England  at  till 
eighteen,  lie  there  prosecuted  his  studies  at  <■ 
St.  Thomas's  hospitals,  under  the  distinguished  !' 

tor,  Akcnsnlc,  M'Kenzie,  and  others  ;  and  returned  ■> 

commence  the  practice  of  his  profession  a: 
nge  of  twenty-one. 

ing  a  constitution  naturally  healthy  a:i<(  \i- 
gorOUB,  and  B  mind  resolute  and  intelligent,  tl 

no  peri!  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  encon 

no  adversity  which  lie  could  not  endure;  a 

well  deserved   the  distinction   awarded   hi; 

public,  for  his  constant  and  unremitted  exertions  <! u  r     j 

a  period  Of  more  than  sixty  years. 

Dr.  Coffin  was  surroumted,  in  the  early  pa 
career,  by  suffering  friends  and  patients;  bui  I 
was  dosed  amid  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  in  ' : 
pendence.     In  the  peaceful  evening  of  bis 

the  enjoyments  of  prosperity  and  affection  - 
around  iiis  dwelling;  but  it  should  not  be 
that  the  respectability  and  happiness  he  h 
rienced,  were  the  well  earned  reward  of  the  virtue* 
the  talents,  and  the  faithfulness  of  former 

In  his  manners,  he  was  a  polished  specimen  of  the 
state  of  American  society  existing  before  the  R<  ■  >I  i- 
tion;  he  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  gend 
the  old  school,  and  his  deportment  was  marked  by  a 
uniform  and  captivating  urbanity.    He  died  on 
of  October,  1820,  aged  82  years."—  Thach. I 
Biog.    A.) 

LOGAN,  William,  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16lh  century.  He 
and  took  tire  degree  of  bachelor  in  medicine,  at  Ox- 
ford ;  soon  after  which  he  was  appointed  master  ol  the 
school  at  Manchester,  where  he  also  practised  in  Ilia 
profession  till  his  death  in  1607.  He  published  a  cu- 
rious book,  abounding  in  classical  quotations,  entitled 
"  The  Haven  of  Health,"  in  which  he  strongly  re- 
commends temperance  and  exercise.  There  is  added 
an  account  of  the  sweating  sickness;  and  of  a  re- 
markable disorder,  which  prevailed  at  Oxford  in  Jury 
and  August,  1575,  before  he  left  it,  by  which  he  states, 
that  in  thirty-seven  days  "  there  died  510  persons,  ail 
men,  and  no  women." 

COHESION.     (Co/ucsio;  from  can,  and  hereo,io 
stick   together.)      Vis  coha-sionis ;     Vti   adh 
P'ts  attructionis.    That  power  by  which  the  particles 
of  bodies  are  he'd  together.     See  .'Ittraction. 

Cohoba'tion.     (A  term  invented   by  Pan 
Colwbatio ;    Co/iobiu/n;    Cohop/i.      The  ancient  che- 
mists use  this  term  to  signify  the  distillation  a 
poured  afresh  upon  a  substance  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  upon  which  it  was  before  distilled,  and  repeat 
ing  this  operation  several  times  to  make  it  i 
cacious. 

Co'iiol.  (Co/tol,  Hebrew.)  Castellus  says  this 
word  is  used  in  Avicenna,  to  express  dry  OSilyria  for 
the  eyes,  in  fine  powder. 

Coi'lima.  (From  icotha,  the  bowels.)  A  suddi  u 
swelling  of  the  belly  from  wind. 

COILOSTO'MIA.     (From  itoiAof ,  hollow,  r 
the  mouth.)     Cteiontomia.    A  defect  of  speak in_,1.    ! 
the  palate,  or  through  the  nose,  the  voice  beini'  so  ob- 
scured as  to  sound  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  cavern. 

COINDICA'NTIA.  (From  con,  and  indico,  to  indi- 
cate.) Signs,  or  symptoms,  are  called  coindicant, 
when,  besides  the  usual  incidental  appearances,  there 
occur  others,  as  age,  habit,  season,  &c. 

Coi'ra.    A  name  for  catechu. 

COITER,  Volcher,  was  born  atGroningen  in  1534. 
After  studying  at  the  different  universities  in  Italy,  he 
attended  as  physician  to  the  French  army  during  one 
campaign,  that  he  might  have  more  opportunity  lor  in 
vestigating  human  anatomy.  He  then  settled  al  \'i«- 
remberg,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1578. 
He  made  considerable  improvements  in  anatomy  and 
surgery.  He  found  that  the  brain  had  a  motion  cu 
municated  to  it  by  the  arteries;  and  that  in  some  -mi 
mals  the  organ  might  be  removed  without  destroying 
life.  He  first  described  the  corpora  lutea  in  the  ov*. 
ria ;  and  noticed  the  order  in  which  the  parts  of  the, 
chick  are  evolved.  He  described  the  frontal  sinusex, 
and  the  organ  of  hearing,  more  accurately  than  any 
preceding  author.  He  pointed  out  two  inusi  li 
depress  the  eyebrows,  and  two  which  perl 
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■ame  office  to  the  lips-  He  observed,  that  injuries  to 
the  brain  are  more  dangerous  when  the  dura  mater 
remains  entire;  and  therefore  he  boldly  divided  that 
membrane,  lie  was  also  accustomed  to  pare  down 
fungi  arising  from  the  brain.  He  published  good 
plates  of  the  cartilages,  of  the  foetal  skeleton,  and  of 
i  mious  animals,  &c. 

COITUS.  (From  coco,  to  go  together.)  The  con- 
of  the  male  and  female  in  the  act  of  pro- 
<  r  :ation. 

[COKE.     See  Coalc.    A.] 

CO'LA.     (From /cuXoy,  a  joint.)     The  joints. 

Colatu'Ria  lactka.  Astruc  says  they  were  for- 
mcrly  called  glands,  and  are  situaled  in  the  third  and 
i  ternal  tunic  of  the  uterus,  and  that  they  are  vcsiculo- 
\  i  i  ular  bodies. 

(  OLATO'RIUM.  (From  colo,  to  strain.)  AsUainer 
of  any  kind. 

COLATU'RA.  (From  cola,  to  strain.)  A  filtered 
or  strained  liquor. 

COLBATCH,  John,  was  horn  in  the  latter  part  of 
t':e  17th  century.  He  practised  in  London,  first  as  a 
and  apothecary,  afterward  as  a  physician,  and 
iderable  repute.  He  published  several  works: 
the  first  was  "  A  New  Light  of  Chirurgery,"  con- 
demning the  use  of  tents,  and  the  injection  of  acrid 
substances  into  wounds ;  then  a  treatise,  in  which 
most  diseases  arc  ascribed  to  alkalescency,  and  acids 
recommended;  this,  in  a  subsequent  publica- 
tion, he  applied  particularly  to  the  gout;  lastly,  he 
highly  extolled  the  misletoe,  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy 
and  other  nervous  diseases. 

COLCHESTER.  The  name  of  a  seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Essex,  near  which  is  a  mineral  water,  aqua 
Cohestrensis,  which  is  of  the  bitter  purging  kind, 
similar  to  that  of  Epsom,  but  not  so  strong. 

CO'LCHICUM.  (From  Colchis,  a  city  of  Armenia, 
where  this  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  common.) 
I.  1  he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn.-ran  sys- 
tem. Class,  Alexandria;  Order,  Tiigijnia.  Meadow- 
saffron. 

2.  Thepharmacopceial  name  of  the  meadow-saffron. 
(See  Colchicum  autumnale. 

Colchicum  autumnale.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  meadow-saffron.  Colchicum— foliis  pla- 
nts lavceolatis  crcctis,  of  Linna:us.  A  native  of 
England.  The  sensible  qualities  of  the  fresh  root  arc 
\ery  various,  accoiding  to  the  place  of  growth  and 
season  of  the  year.  In  autumn  it  is  almost  inert;  but 
in  the  beginning  of  summer,  highly  acrid:  hence  some 
have  found  it  to  lie  a  corrosive  poison,  while  others 
have  eaten  it  in  considerable  quantity,  without  expe- 
riencing any  eli'ect.  When  it  is  possessed  of  acrimony, 
this  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  garlic,  and 
some  oilier  plants,  and  is  entirely  destroyed  by  drying. 
The  German  physicians  have  celebrated  its  virtues  as 
a  diuretic,  in  hydrothorax  and  other  dropsies;  and,  in 
ii  continues  to  be  a  favourite  remedy ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  in  ibis  country,  unsuccessful,  or  at 
ucst  a  very  uncertain  remedy.  The  expressed  juice  is 
U  cd,  in  Alsace,  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  heads  of 
children.  The  officinal  preparations  of  colchicum  are, 
syrupus  colchici  autumnalis,  Edin.  Pharm.  The  oxy- 
inel  colchici  of  the  former  London  pharmacopoeia  is 
now  omitted,  and  the  acetuni  colchici  ordered  in  its 
room;  as  the  honey  may  easily  be  added  extempora- 
neously, if  it  be  ihoiighi  n  quisite.  The  active  ingre- 
dient of  ibis  plant  has  lately  been  ascertained  to  be  an 
alkali,  possessing  peculiar  properties.    See 

("Colchicum   is  in  large  doses  a  deleterious,  acrid 

narcotic;  in  small  ones,  a  cathartic  and  diuretic  :   poa- 

ng,    likewise,    peculiar   properties   of   a   sedative 

kind,    it  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients 

poison,  and  during  the  last  century  it  has  been 

occasionally  employed  as  a  medicine  in  drops} ,  asthma, 
and  some  other  chronic  diseases.  Recently  it  has  ex- 
cited much  notice,  especially  in  Gr»»l  Britain,  as  a 
remi  dy  In  gout,  and  a  sedative  in  various  painful  and 
Inflammatory  affections.  'The  Interest  excited  by  a 
i-mei  French  specific, the  Eau  Medicinule,  which  was 

found  to  relieve  llie  paroxvsins  of  gout,  ll  d   to  various 

Imitations  and  substitutes  for  that  preparation.  Among 
these,  a  various  tincture  of  colchicum  was  found  very 
Death  to  resemble  the  foreign  compound,  both  in  its 
sensible  qualities  and  medicinal  effect*.  Accordingly, 
the  Wine  of  Colchicum  became  a  prevailing  medicine 
fur  gout,  and  was  used  with  various  success  in  that 
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disease  by  different  practitioners.  The  use  of  colch* 
cum  was  soon  extended  to  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
other  painful  affections,  and  at  length  it  was  applied, 
by  Mr.  Haden  and  others,  to  the  cuie  of  acute  inflam- 
matory diseases,  and  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which 
blood-letting  is  commonly  employed.  Sufficient  evi- 
dence has  been  published  to  establish  the  fact,  thai  this 
medicine,  when  possessed  of  its  full  activity,  itray  be 
so  managed,  as  to  diminish  morbid  force  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  to  allay  pain  and  other  phenomena  of 
inflammation,  and  in  certain  cases  to  fulfil  the  objec: 
of  depletion  by  the  lancet.  The  Messrs.  Haden  inform 
us,  that  in  pure  inflammations,  if  it  be  given  every 
four  hours  until  it  produce  an  abundant  purgative 
effect,  the  pulse  Will  become  nearly  natural,  from  being 
either  quick  and  hard,  or  slow  and  full;  that  in  many 
cases,  its  use  may  be  substituted  for  blood-letting,  at 
least  when  inflammation  does  not  exist  to  an  alarming 
degree  in  a  vital  part;  and  that  the  patient  is  left  in  a 
state  favourable  to  more  rapid  recovery,  when  fever 
and  inflammation  have  been  removed  by  colchicum, 
than  when  the  same  end  has  been  effected  by  other 
means.  In  chronic  rheumatism,  it  is  said  rarely  to 
fail,  if  persevered  in  for  a  time  sufficiently  long  ;  in 
habitual  discharccs  of  blood  from  plethora,  it  has  been 
substituted  for  frequent  venesections;  and  alter  acci 
dents,  it  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  averting  the 
severe  consequences  which  usually  follow  such  cases. 
In  Boston,  considerable  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  effects  of  colchicum  in  different  diseases.  The 
article  employed  has  been  the  bulb,  imported  in  a  live 
state,  packed  in  sand,  and  dried  immediately  after  its 
ai  rival.  The  sprouting  of  the  flower-bud,  during 
transportation,  did  not  appear  to  lessen  its  activity. 
Administered  in  powder,  this  medicine  has  been  found, 
in  a  variety  of  instances,  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  and  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  in  a  man- 
ner not  easily  lobe  accounted  for,  except  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  inflammation.  Its  most  frequent  operation^ 
I  believe,  when  fairly  tried,  has  been  to  allay  pain,  re- 
duce the  pulse,  and  diminish  symptomatic  fever;  to 
move  the  bowels,  generally  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  to  excite  nausea  and  great  disgust,  if  the  dose  be 
large.  It  has,  nevertheless,  sometimes  failed  to  pro- 
duce these  effects.  In  rheumatic  complaints,  its  suc- 
cess has  been  equivocal,  but,  on  the  whore,  rather 
favourable  to  its  reputation  than  otherwise. 

Colchicum  has,  of  late,  been  most  frequently  adminis- 
tered in  powder.  Five  grains  may  be  given,  three 
times  a  day,  to  an  adult,  where  the  stomach  is  not 
particularly  delicate.  This  quantity  I  have  found  to 
remain  on  the  stomach,  and  to  move  the  bowels,  com- 
monly on  the  second  day.  In  important  cases,  the 
dose  may  be  increased  to  eight  or  nine  grains,  if  nausea 
does  not  prevent.  In  chronic  cases,  the  dose  of  five 
or  six  grains  may  be  given,  according  to  Mr.  Hayden, 
once  a-day,  in  the  morning,  and  continued  for  w 
together.  '  This  writer  combined  with  it  small  quanti- 
ties of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potass,  and  gave  it  in 
a  state  of  effervescence,  with  an  acid. 

It  is  prudent  to  begin  the  use  of  a  new  parcel,  or 
specimen,  with  smaller  doses  than  those  above  speci- 
fied, and  gradually  to  increase  them,  since  the  root  is 
at  some  times  mote  active  than  at  others.  The  varia- 
ble activity  of  the  medicine  is,  indeed,  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  its  usefulness,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
cordant than  the  statements  of  writers  on  this  subject. 
Professor  Murray  has  cited  various  instances  in  which 
ibis  root  has  produced  distressing,  and  even  fatal 
effects;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  author  by  the 
name  of  Kralochville  asserts,  that  himself  and  others 
have  eaten  drachms  of  the  root,  both  in  spriiiL'  and 
fall,  with  inipunin  ;  and  Orlila  tells  us,  that  he  had 
repeatedly  given  several  bulbs  to  dogs,  in  the  month  of 
June,  without  causing  them  any  inconvenience." — 
Big.  Mat.  Mnl.    A.] 

[Colchici  bemina.  The  seeds  of  Colchicum.— 
These  have  been  proposed,  by  Dr.  Williams,  as  a  sul>- 

siiiute  for  the  bulb,  possessing  all  the  medicinal  advan- 
tages of  the  plant,  attended  with  greater  mildness  and 
uniformity  of  operation.  Several  praMtioners  have 
agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the  efficacy  of  these  seeds, 
particularly  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Dr.  Williams 
uses  a  tome,  made  by  infusing  two  ounces  of  the  seeds 
in  a  pint  of  sherry.  From  one  to  lime  diachms  are 
given,  once  or  twice  a  day,  in  aromatic  water.  He 
also  employs  a  tincture,  made  with  the  same  prnpof 
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Sons.  In  this  country,  colehicum  seeds  have  hecn 
used  with  some  beaoiit  in  rheumatic  complaints. 
They  apparently  possess  the  advantage  of  being  less 
liable  than  the  root  to  alter  Ijy  age.  1  have  found  two 
or  three  grains  of  tho  powder  to  produce  vomiting  and 
purging  in  a  mild  degree,  and  ten  grains  to  bring  On 
powerful  vomiting  and  purging,  with  vertigo  and  im- 
paired vision  during  twenty-four  hours." — Big.  .Vat. 
Med.    A.j 

CoLcmcuM  iLLYiurrM.  The  plant  supposed  lo 
afford  tlie  root  called  hennodactyl.  Sec  Hermodac- 
iijlus. 

CoLCHICUM    EEYLANICUK.      See   '/.edoaria. 

COLCOTHAR     Chalcitis;  Colcothar vitrioli.   The 

brown-red  oxide  of  iron,  which  remains  alter  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  acid  from  sulphate  of  iron. 

CoLCOTHAK  VITRIOLI.     See  Colcotkar. 

COLD.  1.  A  privation  of  heat.  It  is  nothing  posi- 
tive, bat  somewhat  of  the  negative  kind.  The  human 
body  contains  within  itself,  as  long  as  it  is  living,  a 
principle  of  warmth  :  if  tiny  other  body,  being  in  eon- 
tact  With  it,  abstracts  the  heal  with  unusual  rapidity, 
it  is  said  lo  be  cold  ;  but  if  it  carries  otr  the  heat  more 
slowly  than  usual,  or  even  communicates  heat  to  our 
body,  it  is  said  to  be  hot. 

2.  A  cold  is  a  popular  name  also  for  a  catarrh.  See 
Catarrhus. 

C'ui'rf  .Ijfusion.     See  .4 fusion. 

["COLDEN,  Cadwallader,  Esq.  This  truly- 
worthy  and  eminent  character,  who  united  in  himself 
the  several  qualities  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in 
the  physician,  naturalist,  and  philos  ipher.  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Colden,  of  Dunse,  in  Scotland, 
and  was  bom  on  the  17ih  day  of  February,  168)?. 
After  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education, 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  his  father,  he  wenl 
to  tiie  University  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1705,  he 
completed  his  course  of  collegiate  studies.  He  now 
devoted  his  attention  to  medicine  and  mathematical 
science,  until  the  year  17US,  when,  being  allured  by 
the  fame  of  William  Peon's  colony,  he  came  over  to 
this  country  about  two  years  after.  He  practised  phy- 
sic, with  no  small  share  of  reputation,  till  1715,  when 
he  returned  10  England.  While  in  London,  lie  was 
introduced  to  that  eminent  philosopher,  Dr.  Edmund 
Halley,  who  formed  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  a 
paper  on  Animal  Secretion,  written  by  Dr.  Colden  in 
early  life,  that  he  read  it  before  the  Royal  Society,  the 
notice  of  which  learned  body  it  greatly  attracted.  At 
this  time  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Dterary  and  scientific  characters, 
with  whom  hi-  ever  after  maintained  a  regular  corres- 
pondence. From  London  lie  went  to  Scotland,  and 
married  a  young  lady  of  a  respectable  Scotch  family, 
by  the  name  of  Chrystie,  with  whom  he  returned  to 
America  in  171b\ 

In  1718,  he  settled  in  the  city  of  New- York;  but 
soon  after  relinquished  the  practice  of  physic,  and  be- 
came a  public  character;  he  held,  in  succession,  the 
office  of  Surveyor  General  of  the  Province,  Master  in 
Chancery,  Member  of  the  Council,  and  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor. Previous  lo  his  acceptance  of  this  last  sta- 
tion, he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land,  designated 
by  the  name  of  Coldenham,  near  Newburgh,  to  which 
place  he  retired  with  his  family,  about  the  year  1755, 
and  spent  a  great  part  ol  his  lite.  Here  he  appears  to 
have  been  occupied,  without  interruption,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  particularly  in  botanical  and  ma- 
thematical studies,  at  the  same  time  that  he  continued 
his  correspondence  with  learned  men  in  Europe  and 
America. 

In  1761,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
New- York,  which  commission  he  held  until  the  time 
of  his  decease  '.he  administration  of  the  government 
repeatedly  falling  on  him,  by  the  death  or  absence  of 
several  governors  in  chief.  His  political  character 
was  rendered  very  conspicuous  by  the  limine--  of  bis 
couduct,  during  the  violent  commotions  which  pie- 
ceded  the  Revolution.  His  administration  is  also  me- 
morable for  several  charters  of  incorporation,  for  use- 
ful and  benevolent  purposes.  After  the  return  of  Go- 
vernor Tryon,  in  1775,  he  was  relieved  from  the  cares 
of  government.  He  then  retired  to  a  seat  on  Long 
Island,  where  a  recollection  of  his  former  studies,  and 
a  few  select  friends,  ever  welcomed  by  a  social  and 
Hospitable  disposition,  cheered  him  in  his  last  days. 
Ab  died  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  memorable 
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SBth  of  September,  1770,  a  few  hours  before  the  city  ci 
New-York  was  In  flames,  retaining  i> 
last,  and  expiring  w  ithout  a  groan. 
Hr  Colden  began,  al  an  early  p  riod  of  his  life,  ta 

i    attention    to  the  vegetable   piodw. 

America,  in  which  delightful  study  his  daughi 
waul  became  distinguished.    In  honour  of  Dr.  Col- 
dan,  Linnteus  named  a  plant,  of  the  tetandrous  class, 

Coldenin.       This    plant,    .Miss    Colden     had 

scribed,      lie  Has  attentive  to  the  physical  constitution 

of  the  country,  and  left  a  long  course  of  diurnal  nb 
serrations  on  the  thermometer,  barometer,  and  »  inds. 
He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  prevalent  di  ' 
the  climate,  and,  if  he  was  not  the  first  to  recoi 
the  cooling  regimen  in  the  (lire  of  fevers,  lie  «  as  <  or 
tainly  one  of  its  earliest  and  warmest  advocates ;  and 
opposed,  with  great  earnestness,  the  pn  vaill 

of  treatment  in  the  small  po\. 

In  the  years  17-41  and  '42,  a  fe\  er,  which  occasioni  i 
great  mortality,   prevailed   ill   the  city  of  New  VTork, 
ami  created    much    alarm.     He  communicated    his 
thoughts  to  the  public,  on  the  most  probable  a 
curing  the  calamity,  in  a  small   treatise,  hi  h  li  i  ll    ll 

-H  i lie  pernicious  effects  of  marshy  exhala- 
tions, moist  air,  damp  cellars,  filthy  stores,  and  dirty 

showed  how  much  these  nui  a 
in  many  parts  of  the  city,  and  pointed  out  the  remedi  s. 
The  corporation  of  the  city  presented  him  theii 
and  established  a  plan  for  draining  ami  cles 
the  city,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
effects.      lie  published  a   treatise   "On  the  Cure  of 
Another  essay  of  his,  "  On  the  Virtue-  i  f 
the  Great   Water   Dock,"    introduced   him  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Linnseus.      In    1753,  lie    p 
some  observations  on  an  epidemical  sore  throat,  whit  'i 
appeared  in   Massachusetts,  in  1735,  and  hi 
over  a  great  part  of  North  America.     These 
lions  are  to  be  found  in  Cary's  American  Museum. 

When  he  became  acquainted  with  Linn,. 
tern  of  botany,  he  applied  himself  with  new  delight  CC 
that  study.  His  descriptions,  of  between  three  and  four 
bundled  American  plants,  were  printed  in  the  Acta 
Upsaliensia.  He  published  the  "History  of  the  rive 
Indian  Nations,"  in  2  vols.  l2mo,  Hut  tin 
which  drew  Dr.  Colden,  atone  period  of  his  life,  from 
every  other  pursuit,  was  what  he  first  published,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Cause  of  Gravitation,"  which  Ijeing 
much  enlarged  was  republished  by  Dodsley,  in  17;  I, 
in  1  vol.  4to.,  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  Action  i 
Matter,  &x." 

Though  his  principal  attention,  after  the  year  I7G3, 
was  necessarily  directed  from  philosophical  to  political 
matters,  he    maintaind,  with  great  punctuality,  his 
literary  correspondence,  particularly  with  Linn 
Cpsal,  Gronovius  of  Leyden,  Drs.   Portcrfield,    am] 
Whytte  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  Mr.  Collin- 
son,  F.R.S.  of  London.      There  were   also   sevei    i 
communications  on   mathematical  and  astronomical 
subjects,  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Mai 
With  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  our  own  coi 
held  an  almost  uninterrupted   epistolary  coi 
ence.     Among  them  we  may  mention  tho-  names  at 
Dr.  Garden,  Mr.  J.  Uartram,  Dr.  Douglass,  Dr.  John 
Hard,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  James  Alexander,  ' 
Dr.  Franklin.     With   Dr.  Franklin,  in  partii 
was  a  constant  and  intimate  correspondent,  and  ih  y 
regularly  communicated  to  each  other  their  philoso- 
phical and  physical  discoveries,  especially  on  eli  I  I  i 
city.      In   their    letters   are  to  be  observed  the  li 
dawnings  of  many  of  those  discoveries  which  Dr. 
Franklin  has  communicated  to  the  world,  and  which 
so  much  astonished  and  benefitted   mankind.      In  :. 
letter  lo  one  of  his  friends,  Dr.  Franklin  gives  an  ;  c 
count  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Phi 
cal  Society,  in  which  he  mentions  that  Dr.  Colden  ;     . 
suggested  the  idea  and  plan  of  that  institution. 

The  numerous  manuscript  pa[>ers  loll  by  Dr.  Colden 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  for  many  years  u  ere 
supposed  to  have  been  lost,  have  been  lately  found, 
and  arc  now  in  possession  of  his  grandson,  <  'ruiw ,-, i 
lader  D.  Colden.  Esq.  They  are  chiefly  on  historii  :1 
and  philosophical  subjects,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
the  greatest  value.  Among  these  are  Observations  on 
Smith's  History  of  New- York,  in  a  series  of  letters  ta 
ids  son,  Alexander  Colden:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Studv  of  Philosopbv;  a  correct  copy  of  his  Account 
of  the  Fever  which  prevailed  in  New-York   in  the 
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years  1741-2.  This  production  may  be  found  in  Ho- 
saek  and  Francis's  Register,  vol.  i.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Vital  Motion :  A  Translation  of  the 

Letters  of  Cicero,  with  an  Introduction  by  C.  Colden: 
Plantm  Coldenhamia  in  provincid  JVovebvracani 
Spontanea  cre.sccntcs,  quas  ad  wethodum  JLinnmi  A'ex- 
ualem,  anno  1742,  obseroanit  Cadwallader  Gulden  :  A 
corrected  and  augmented  copy  of  his  Principles  of  Ac- 
tion in  Matter:  A  Treatise  on  Electricity,  &c.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  great  mass  ol  correspondence  on 
medical,  philosophical,  and  literary  subjects,  with 
many  eminent  physicians  and  philosophers  in  Europe 
and  America.  These  letters  carry  his  correspondence 
hack  to  the  year  1710,  and  bring  it  down,  almost  unin- 
terruptedly, till  the  time  of  his  death.  There  are,  too, 
a  great  variety  of  papers  on  public  affairs,  which  must 
be  considered  as  documents  of  primary  importance,  as 
they  necessarily  contain  numerous  facts  which  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  this  State.  Dr.  Colden  was  un- 
questionably a  man  of  various  and  extensive  learning, 
c\'  superior  talents,  of  the  most  indefatigable  industry, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  his  character  will  not 
sutler  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  our  illustrious 
countryman,  Benjamin  Franklin. —  TAacaer's  Med. 
Biography.     A.] 

(.'OLE,  William,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  his 
degree  there  in  1UG6.  After  practising  some  time  in 
Bristol,  he  came  to  London,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  several  publications  on  physiology  and  medicine, 
which,  however,  are  too  theoretical.  The  principal 
are  on  animal  secretion,  on  apoplexy,  on  the  cause  of 
fever,  on  insensible  perspiration,  &c.  He  published 
also  a  case  of  epilepsy,  cured,  in  his  opinion,  by  the 
misletoe. 

Co'les.  (From  Kav\os,  a  stalk.)  Colis.  The 
penis. 

COLEWORT.    See  Brassica. 

COLICA.  (From  k'j>\ov,  colon,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  intestines.)  The  colic.  The  appellation  of 
colic  is  commonly  given  to  all  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
almost  indiscriminately;  but,  from  the  different  causes 
and  circumstances  of  this  disorder,  it  is  differently  de- 
nominated. When  the  pain  is  accompanied  with  a 
vomiting  of  bile,  or  with  obstinate  costiveness,  it  is 
called  a  bilious  colic;  if  flatus  causes  the  pain,  that  is, 
if  attended  with  temporary  distention,  relieved  by  the 
discharge  of  wind  it  takes  the  name  of  flatulent  or 
windy  colic;  when  accompanied  with  heat  and  in- 
flammation, it  take:  the  name  of  inflammatory  colic, 
or  enteritis.  When  this  disease  arises  to  a  violent 
height,  and  is  attended  with  obstinate  costiveness,  and 
;tn  evacuation  of  faxes  by  the  mouth,  it  is  called  pas- 
mn  iliar.n,  or  iliac  passion. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
neuroses,  and  order  spasmi ;  and  defines  it  pain  of  the 
abdomen,  particularly  around  the  umbilicus,  attended 
With  vomiting  and  costiveness.  He  enumerates  seven 
species. 

1.  Colica  spasmodica,  with  retraction  of  the  navel, 
and  s|'asin  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly. 

-!.  Culica  pictonum.  This  is  called  from  the  place 
Where  it  is  endemial,  the  l'oiclou,  the  Surinam,  the 
Devonshire  colic;  from  its  victims,  the  plumbers'  and 
the  painters' colic  ;  from  its  symptoms,  the  dry  belly- 
ache, the  nervous  and  spasmodic  colic.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  the  poison  of  lead,  and  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  cause,  when  it  occurs  to  glaziers,  painters, 
and  those  employed  in  lead  works  ;  but,  though  this  is 
one,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause,  in  Devonshire, 
i.  certainly  more  often  arises  from  the  early  cider. 
j  tde  of  harsh,  unripe  fruit,  and  in  the  West  Indies 
(.  i;i  new  rum.  The  chaiactci istics  of  this  disease 
are,  obstinate  costiveness,  with  a  vomiting  of  an  acrid 
orporraceous  bile,  pains  about  the  region  of  the  navel, 

shooting  from  thence  to  each  side  with  excessive  vio- 
lence, Strong  convulsive  spasms  in  the  intestines,  and  a 
t  ndeniy  to  a  paralysis  of  Hie  extremities.     It  is  OCCA- 

nioned  by  a  long-continued  costiveness;  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  acrid  b  le  ;  by  cold,  applied  either  to  the 
extremities  or  to  the  belly  Itself;  by  a  free  use  of  un- 
ripe fruits,  and   by  great  irregularity  in   the   mode  of 

living.    From  its  occurring  frequently  ho  Devonshire, 

and  other  cider  countries,  il  has  been  supposed  to  aiise 
from  an  impregnation  of  lead  received  into  the  slo- 
Bltich;  bill  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  is  a  very 
prevalent  disease  in  the  West  Indies  likewise,  where 
o  cider  is  made,  and  where  there  is  only  a  very  small 
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quantity  of  lead  in  the  mills  employed  to  extract  Iht 
juice  from  the  sugar-canes.  One  or  other  of  the  causes 
just  enumerated,  may  justly  be  said  always  to  give  rise 
to  this  species  of  colic. 

The  disease  comes  on  gradually,  with  a  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  extending  downwards  to  the  intes- 
tines, accompanied  with  eructations,  slight  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  thirst,  anxiety,  obstinate  costiveness,  and 
a  quick  contracted  pulse.  After  a  short  time,  the  pains 
increase  considerably  in  violence;  the  whole  region  of 
the  belly  is  highly  painful  to  the  touch  ;  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  are  contracted  into  hard  irregular  knots 
or  lumps  ;  the  intestines  themselves  exhibit  symptoms 
of  violent  spasm,  insomuch  that  a  glyster  can  hardly 
be  injected,  from  the  powerful  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  ani ;  and  there  is  constant  restlessness,  with 
a  frequent  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  porraceous  matter, 
but  more  particularly  after  taking  either  food  or  medi- 
cine. 

Upon  a  farther  increase  of  the  symptoms,  or  their 
not  being  quickly  alleviated,  the  spasms  become  more 
frequent,  as  well  as  violent ;  the  costiveness  proves  in- 
vincible, and  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  ensues, 
which  soon  destroys  the  patient  by  gangrene.  In  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence for  dysuria  to  take  place,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree. 

The  dry  bellyache  is  always  attended  with  some 
degree  of  danger;  but  which  is  ever  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  Even  when  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  is  too 
apt  to  terminate  in  palsy,  and  to  leave  behind  il  con- 
tractions of  the  hands  and  feet,  with  an  inability  in 
their  muscles  to  perform  their  office  ;  and  in  this  mise- 
rable state  of  existence,  the  patient  lingers  out  many 
wretched  years. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  usually  show  the  same 
morbid  appearances  as  in  common  colic,  only  in  a 
much  higher  degree ;  namely,  irregular  contractions 
and  distentions  of  the  intestines,  often  with  marks  of 
inflammation. 

[Miners,  and  manufacturers  of  white-lead,  red-lead, 
plumbers,  pewterers,  shot-casters,  are  all  subject  to  the 
same  forms  of  disease  which  attack  painters.  In 
making  white-lead,  In  the  old  way,  the  most  danger- 
ous time  is  when  the  pots  are  uncovered,  and  during 
that  operation,  few  or  none  of  those  engaged  in  the 
corroding  house  escape  without  a  severe  turn  of  the 
painters'  cholic.  In  making  red-lead,  the  persons  who 
attend  the  furnace  and  stir  the  metal,  never  escape  the 
operation  with  impunity,  being  attacked  with  weak- 
ness, loss  of  appetite,  nervous  trembling,  or  cholic. 
White  and  red-lead  are  the  most  extensively  used,  and 
produce  the  most  mischief,  but  the  other  preparations 
of  lead  exert  a  similar  injurious  effect  upon  the  human 
constitution. 

Dr.  James  Mann,  hospital-surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army 
during  the  late  war,  has  related  the  ill  effects  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  acetate  of  lead  as  an  astringent. 
When  the  dysentery  prevailed  in  the  northern  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  New-York  and  Canada,  il  was 
found  that  a  few  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  was  effectual 
in  restraining  the  evacuations.  In  some  cases,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  remedy,  the  disease 
was  allayed;  but  the  patients  afterward  died  with  tor- 
por or  paralysis  of  the  intestines,  or  other  fatal  ope- 
ration of  the  lead  as  a  poison.    A.] 

S.  Colica  stcrcorca,  which  happens  from  obstinate 
and  long  continued  costiveness. 

4.  Colica  uccidentalis,  called  also  cholera  sicca,  from 
acrid  undigested  matters. 

5.  Colica  mcconialis,  in  infants,  from  a  retention  of 
meconium. 

0.  Colica  callosa,  with  a  sensation  of  a  stricture  in 
some  part  of  the  colon,  and  frequently  of  previoui 
flatulence,  gradually  passing  off;  the  habit  costive,  or 
feces  liquid,  and  In  small  quantity. 

7.  Colica  calculosa,  from  calculi  formed  in  the  in 
tcstines,  attended  with  a  fixed  hardness  in  some  part 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  previous 
discharge  of  calculi. 

6.  (  oliai  flatnleutia  may  be  added  to  these  species. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  sudden  fulness,  with  pani  and 
constipation,  relieved  by  a  discharge  of  wind  from  the 
mouth,  01  anus. 

The  colic  is  distinguished  from  Inflammation 
intestines  by  the  pabi  being  icritig-ing,  and  not 
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burning  kind;  by  tlio  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles;  by  the  absence  or  trying  degree 
of  fever ;  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  ami  by  the  diuu- 
itutiiin  of  pain  upon  pressure,  winch  increases  it  hi 
enteritis. 

The  flatulent  and  Inflammatory  colic  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other : — in  the  flatulent  colic,  the 
[lain  conies  on  by  tits,  Hies  from  one  part  of  the  bowels 
to  another,  and  is  much  abated  by  a  discharge  of  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards;  "but  in  the  inflamma- 
tory colic  the  pain  remains  equable,  and  fixed  and  set- 
tled in  one  spot;  the  vomitings  are  sever*,  and  fre- 
quently bilious ;  the  belly  is  obstinately  bound,  and 
tlie  pulse  quick  and  feverish. 

Tlie  colic  should  be  distinguished  from  a  fit  of  the 
gravel;  stones  passing  through  the  ureters;  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  belly  ;  a  beginning  dysen- 
tery; the  blind  piles;  and  from  a  stone  passing  through 
tile  gall-duct.  Gravel  in  the  kidneys  produces  often 
colic  pains,  not  easily  distinguishable;  but  when  stones 
pass  through  the  ureters,  tin!  testicle  on  that  side  is 
often  retracted,  the  leg  is  benumbed,  a  pain  shoots 
down  the  inside  of  the  thigh ;  symptoms  occasioned 
by  the  stone  passing  through  the  ureter  over  the  sper- 
matic chord,  or  the  sacio-sciatic  nerve.  Rheumatic 
pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  belly  rarely  affect  so  accu- 
rately the  umbilical  region,  lint  dart  in  various  direc- 
tions, to  tUe  chest,  or  10  the  pelvis,  and  are  attended 
with  soreness,  not  confined  to  the  abdomen.  A  be- 
ginning dysentery  differs  little  from  colic.  The  pain 
from  the  bund  piles  is  confined  to  the  rectum;  and  that 
from  a  stone  in  the  gali-duct,  is  felt  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  occasionally  shooting  through  the  body  to 
the  back. 

The  trer'ment  of  this  disease  must  vary  according 
to  its  form  ;  bit  the  leading  indications  are,  1.  To  ob- 
viate inflammation,  2.  To  relax  the  spasm,  and  re- 
lieve the  pain  attending.  3.  To  remove  local  irrita- 
Von, especially  by  evacuating  the  alvine  contents.  4. 
By  various  prophylactic  measures  to  guard  against  a 
relapse. 

1.  The  chief  danger  arising  from  inflammation  su- 
pervening, it  may  be  prudent  to  anticipate  this,  where 
the  habit  and  strength  will  allow,  by  taking  away  an 
adequate  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm,  or  more 
generally  by  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  but  especially 
where  any  sign  of  inflammation  appears,  this  plan  be- 
comes necessary,  followed  by  a  hot  bath,  or  fomenta- 
tions, a  blister  to  the  abdomen,  &c.  as  detailed  under 
enteritis. 

2.  The  means  already  noticed  may  serve  to  relax 
spasm  also,  though  not  requisite  in  slight  cases,  besides 
the  various  antispasmodic  remedies,  as  aether,  assafce- 
tida,  &c,  likewise  aromatic?,  or  spirituous  liquors,  will 
often  by  their  stimulus  on  the  stomach  afford  relief  in 
flatulent  colic,  though  their  use  is  sometimes  hurtful ; 
but  by  far  the  most  powerful  remedy  is  opium  in  ade- 
quate quantity,  which  is  best  regulated  in  severe  at- 
tacks, by  giving  divided  doses  at  short  intervals  till 
ease  is  obtained. 

3.  Local  irritation  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by 
chemical  remedies,  as  antacids,  particularly  magnesia, 
fcc. ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  evacuation  of  the  in- 
testines should  be  attempted,  when  the  pain  is  relieved. 
To  prepare  for  this,  calomel  may  be  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  opium,  and  when  the  patient  has  been 
some  lime  at  ease,  this  may  be  followed  up  by  castor 
oil,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  mild  laxative,  re- 
peated till  the  desired  effect  be  produced;  or  where 
these  do  not  presently  operate,  some  more  active  ca- 
thartics, as  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  jalap, 
&c.  should  be  tried.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the 
effervescing  saline  draught  may  enable  it  to  retain 
them ;  and  clysters  will  often  assist  the  articles  taken 
by  the  mouth,  particularly  where  there  are  indurated 
fasces.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  an  injection  of  tobacco 
smoke  has  often  succeeded  in  procuring  evacuations: 
also  putting  the  feet  for  some  time  in  cold  water,  or 
pouring  this  on  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  fiscal  ac- 
cumulations mechanically  per  anum. 

4.  The  great  liability  of  this  complaint  to  return 
renders  it  necessary  for  some  time  after  carefully  to 
regulate  the  diet,  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
as  well  as  of  the  liver,  to  avoid  the  several  causes, 
especially  cold,  maintaining  the  functions  of  the  skin 
by  suitable  clothing,  exercise,  &c     In  the  colica  picto- 
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niim,  stimulant  aperients,  as  the  peruvian  balsam, 
mustard,  &c.  steadily  persisted  in,  will  mostly  effect  a 
complete  cure;  and  mercury  has  been  by  some  highly 
extolled ;  by  others,  astringents,  especially  alum,  though 
certainly  somewhat  objectionable,  as  liable  to  confine 
the  bowels. 

Colica  accidkntalib.  Colic  from  crudities  in  the 
bowels 

Colica  ARTBRIA  sinistra.  The  lower  meseiileric 
artery. 

Colica  artkria  superior.    The  upper  mesenteric 

artei)-. 

COLICA  BILIOSA.     Colic  from  excess  of  bile. 

Colica  CALCUL03A.  Colic  from  stony  matters  In 
the  intestines. 

Colica  callosa.  Colic  from  hardened  and  obstl 
nate  strictures. 

Coi.ua  damnoniorum.  Colic  peculiar  to  Devon- 
shire.    See  Colica. 

Colica  fedricosa.    Colic  with  fever. 

COLICA   flatulenta.     Colic,  from  wind. 

CoLU  A  gravidarum.     Colic  in  pregnant  women. 

Colica  HYSTERICA      Hysteric  colic. 

CoLICA  lai'tantii IK.     Colic  peculiar  to  nurses. 

Colica  lafsonica.     Colic,  peculiar  to  Laplanders 

Colica  meconiai.is.  Colic  from  meconium  in  in- 
fants. 

Colica  mesekterica.  Colic  from  diseased  me 
senterv. 

Colica  nervosa.     The  nervous  colic. 

Colica  pancreatica.  Colic  from  diseased  pan- 
creas. 

Colica  phlogistica.    Colic  with  inflammation. 

Colica  m  to  num.    See  Colica. 

Colica  pituitosa.     The  spasmodic  colic. 

Colica  tlkthorica.    The  inflammatory  colic. 

Colica  plumbariorum.     The  colic  of  lead-workers. 

Colica  pulsatilis.    The  inflammatory  colic. 

Colica  saturnina.  The  Devonshire  colic.  See 
Colica. 

Colica  scirriiosa.  The  colic  from  scirrhous  tu- 
mours. 

Colica  spasmodica.    The  spasmodic  colic. 

Colica  stercorea.     Colic  from  retained  faxes. 

Colica  vena.  A  branch  of  the  upper  mesenteric 
vein. 

Colica  vena  recta.     The  vein  of  the  colon. 

Colica  vermi.nosa.    The  colic  from  worms. 

CO'LICE.    The  colic. 

COLIFO'RMIS.  (From  cola,  a  strainer,  and  forma, 
a  likeness;  so  called  from  its  having  many  perfora 
tions,  like  a  strainer.)  Califorme  os.  A  name  for 
merly  given  to  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Coli'thium.  (From  icwXov,  a  limb,  and  <0i, 
strongly.)  A  kind  of  bread  given  to  wrestlers.  It  was 
made  of  flour  and  bran  together,  and  was  thought  to 
make  men  athletic. 

Co'lis.     See  Coles. 

COLLATSUS.     (From  collabor,  to  shrink  down.) 
A  wasting  or  shrinking  of  the  body,  or  strength. 
CotLATENNA.     A  specific  vulnerary. 
Collatera'les.     So  Bpigetius  calls  the  erectores 
perns  from  their  collateral  order  of  fibres. 

Cot.le'tica.  (From  noAAa,  glue.)  Conglutinating 
medicines. 

Colli'ci/e.     (From  collirro,  to  collect.)     The  union 

of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the  humours  of  the  eyes 

from  the  puncta  lachryinalia  to  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

COLLI  CULUM.      (Diminutive  of  collis,   a  hill.) 

1.  A  small  eminence. 

2.  The  nympha,  or  prominency,  without  the  vagina 
of  women. 

COLLIGA'MEN.  (From  colli«o,\o  tic  together.) 
A  ligament. 

COLLINS,  Samuel,  was  born  in  the  cariy  part  of 
the  17th  century.  After  studying  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  he  went  to  the  Russian  court  as  physician,  and 
continued  there  nine  years.  On  his  return,  he  was 
inade  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
He  afterward  published  a  History  of  the  Court  of  Bua- 
sio,  and,  in  1685,  a  system  of  anatomy,  treating  of  the 
body  of  man,  animals,  and  plants,  with  numerous 
plates.  The  comparative  anatomy,  to  which  Dr.  Ty- 
son greatly  contributed,  was  much  admired,  though 
now  superseded  by  other  publications. 

COLLIQUAME'NTUM.  (From  colliquco,io  melt.'' 
A  term  first  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Harvey,  m  his  appli 
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cation  of  it  to  the  first  rudiments  of  an  embryo,  in  ge- 
neration. 

COLLIQUATIVE.  (Colltquativus,  from  colli- 
gueo,  to  melt.)  Any  excessive  evacuation  is  so  called 
which  melts  down,  as  it  were,  the  strength  of  the 
body:  hence  colliquative  perspiration,  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  &c. 

COLLl'SIO.  (From  collido,  to  beat  togel her.)  A 
contusion. 

Co'llix.    (From  koXov,  food.)    A  troch,  or  lozenge. 

COLLOBO  MA.  (From  icoXXaw,  to  glue  together.) 
Golobroma.     1.  The  growing  together  of  the  eyelids. 

*J.  The  want  of  any  member  of  the  body. 

COLLO'DES.     (From  KoMa,  glue.)     Glutinous. 

CO'LLUM.  (From  kuXov,  a  member,  as  being  one 
of  the  chief;  or  diminutive  of  columna,  as  being  the 
pillar  and  support  of  the  head.)  The  Neck.  Sec 
JVecA. 

COLLUTION.  ColluUo.  The  washing  of  the 
moulh,  or  any  other  part. 

COLLUTO'RIUM.  (From  colluo,  to  wash.)  A 
gargarism,  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

COLLU  VIES.  (From  colluo,  to  cleanse.)  Filth; 
Excrement,    The  discharge  from  an  old  ulcer. 

CO  LLYRIS.  (KoXXuptj.  A  little  round  cake;  so 
called  from  its  likeness  lo  a  cake.)  A  bump,  or  knob, 
which  rises  after  a  blow. 

COLLY'RIUM.  (From  kojXvw,  to  check,  and  jnvs, 
a  defluxion  :  because  it  stops  the  defluxion)  A  me- 
dicine was  formerly  so  called  which  was  applied  to 
check  any  discharge.  The  term  is  now  only  given  to 
fluid  applications  lor  the  eyes,  or  eye-waters. 

[Collyria,  the  plural  of  Collyrium.  "  The  Colly- 
ria  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  metallic  lotions,  pre- 
pared of  such  strength  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  eyes 
in  many  cases  of  disease  ;  also  occasionally  to  mucous 
membranes  of  other  paits,  and  to  inflamed  or  exco- 
riated surfaces. 

Collyrium  plumbi  acetatis.  Colhjrium  of  ace- 
tate of  lead.  This  is  of  use  as  a  sedative  and  astrin- 
gent lotion  in  some  forms  of  chronic  ophthalmia.  It 
is  also  useful  as  a  discuticntin  erysipelatous  and  other 
superficial  inflammations.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  ;  but  when  this  practice 
is  adopted,  a  weaker  solution  is  preferable. 

Collvrium  plumbi  acetatis  et  orn.  Colhjrium 
of  opium  an*l  acetate  of  lead.  This  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding, but  agrees  better  with  irritable  cases  of  chro- 
nic opthalmia. 

Collvrium  zinci  acetatis.  Colhjrium  of  acetate 
of  unc.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place  during  the 
preparation  of  this  article;  sulphate  of  lead  is  depo- 
sited, and  acetate  of  zinc  remains  dissolved.  It  is  a 
valuable  astringent  collyrium. 

Collyrium  zinci  sulphatis.  Collyrium  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  This  is  one  of  the  best  astringent  lotions  for 
cases  of  ophthalmia,  which  requires  remedies  of  that 
class.  I  have  observed  it  to  agree  particularly  well 
with  the  weak  eyes  of  nursing  women.— Biff.  Mat. 
Jiled.     A.] 

Coloboma.     See  Colloboma. 

CoLOBOMATA.  In  CelSUfl  this  word  is  expressed  by 
curia.  Both  the  words  signify  a  deficiency  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  particularly  the  ears,  lips,  or  ala;  of 
the  nostrils. 

Coloca'sia.  (From  koXov,  food,  and  <c«?u,  to 
adorn,  so  called  from  its  use  as  a  food,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  its  flowers  in  wreaths.)  The  faba 
./Egvptia.    See  NympluBa  nclumbo. 

COLOCY'NTIHS.  (From  kwXov,  the  colon,  and 
rt.tw,  to  move;  because  of  its  great  purging  powers.) 
Co'oquinteda.    See  Cucumis  colocynihis. 

COLOMBO.     See  Calumba. 

COLON.  {Colon,  i.  neut.;  KuAov,  quasi  koCKov, 
from  tfojAoj,  hollow:  so  called  from  us  capacity, or 
from  its  generally  being  found  empty,  and  full  of  wim! 
in  dissection.)     The  greater  portion  of  the  large  in  tea 

tine  is  so  called,  it  proceeds  towards  the  liver,  by  the 
name  of  the  ascending  portion  if  the  colon;  and 
having  reached  the  liver,  forms  a  transverse  arch 
the  other  side.  The  colon  then  descends, 
forming  what  is  termed  its  sigmoid  flexure,  into  the 
pelvis,  where  the  gut  is  called  rectum.     See  Intestine. 

COL<  IPHO'NIA.  {KoXoqtmnii,  the  city  from  whence 
It  was  first  brought.)    Colophony.    ).  The  black  resin 
"huh  remains  in  the  retort,  alter  distilling  (he  com- 
mon resin  with  a  strong  lire. 
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2.  Paracelsus  seems  to  mean  by  it  what  is  now  pre 
scribed  by  the  name  of  tcrebinlhina  coda. 

3.  The  ancients,  and  particularly  Galen,  seemed  to 
understand  by  it  a  soli  kind  of  masticb,  from  Chio, 
probably  the  same  as  our  Chio  turpentine. 

COLOPHONITE.  Resinous  garnet  of  Haiiy  and 
Jameson.  A  mineral  of  a  blackish  or  yellowish  brown, 
or  orange-red  colour,  and  a  resino-adainantine  lustre, 
found  in  magnetic  ironstone,  in  Norway  and  iu 
Ceylon. 

COLOQUINTIDA.     See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

COLORATUS.  Coloured:  applied  to  leaves,  caly- 
ces, seeds,  &c.  to  express  any  colour  besides  green,  as 
in  Arum  bicolor ;  or  to  any  part  thereof  when  of  ano- 
ther colour  than  green,  as  in  Amaranlhus  tricolor, 
and  to  a  perianthium,  when  not  of  a  green  colour,  a* 
that  of  the  Gomphrena  globosa :  and  the  seeds  of  Choi- 
rophyllum  aureum. 

COLO  STRUM.  (From  koXw,  food,  or  KoXXwuai. 
to  agglutinate  ;  so  called,  either  because  it  is  the  first 
food  of  the  young,  or  from  its  being  at  that  time  pecu- 
liarly glutinous.)  1.  The  first  milk  in  the  breasts 
after  delivery. 

2.  An  emulsion  made  by  the  solution  ot  turpentine 
with  the  yelk  of  an  egg. 

COLOT,  Germain,  a  French  surgeon  of  the  loth 
century,  appears  lo  have  been  the  first  of  the  profes- 
sion who  practised  lithotomy,  that  operation  having 
been  previously  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  practitioners 
He  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  skill,  and  was  much 
in  favour  with  Lewis  IX.,  who  granted  him  a  pension 
Several  of  his  descendants,  in  succession,  enjoyed 
great  reputation  as  lithotomists. 

COLOT,  Francis,  the  last  of  them,  left  a  treatise, 
published  in  17-27,  describing  the  method  of  operating 
with  the  greater  apparatus,  the  invention  whereof  he 
ascribes  lo  John  de  Romanis,  an  Italian  physician, 
about  two  centuries  before.  lint  this  has  long  been 
superseded  by  the  less  apparatus,  which  Mr.  Sharp 
attributes  to  another  French  surgeon,  Mons.  Foubert. 

Colotoi'des.  (From  kwXojttic,  a  lizard,  and  cicoj, 
likeness.)  Variegated  like  the  skin  of  a  lizard.  Hip- 
pocrates applied  it  to  the  excrements. 

Coloured  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

COLPOCE'LE.  (From  koXttos,  the  vagina,  and 
Kr}\r},  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  forced  into  the  vagina. 
See  jfcrnia  vaginalis. 

COLPOPTO  SIS.  (From  koXttcs,  the  vagina,  and 
cjcttcj,  to  fall  down.)  A  bearing  down  of  the  vagina. 
See  Hernia  vaginalis. 

COLT'S-FOOT.    See  Tussilago. 

COLUBER.  {Quod  colit  umbram,  because  it  de- 
lighteth  in  the  shade.)  A  genus  of  animals  in  the 
LiniLTan  arrangement,  of  which  there  are  many 
species. 

Coluber  berus  The  systematic  name  of  the  vi- 
per, which  possesses  the  power  of  forming  a  poisonous 
fluid  in  little  bags  near  its  teeth.  The  flesh  is  perfectly 
innocent,  and  often  taken  by  the  common  people 
against  the  king's  evil,  and  a  variety  of  disorders  ol 
the  skin.  Experience  evinces  it  lo  be  an  inefficacious 
substance. 

Coi.ubri'na  virgixiana.  See  Aristolochia  scr- 
pentaria. 

CoLUBRINUM  lignum.  [Colubrinus ;  from  coluber . 
led  from  the  snake-like  contortions  of  its  roots.) 
This  species  of  snake-wood  is  brought  from  America. 
It  is  solid,  ponderous,  acrid,  extremely  bitter,  and  in- 
odorous; its  bark  is  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  covered 
with  cineritious  spots. 

COLU'MBA.     SeeCdJurnia. 

COLUMBIC  ACID,  Acidum  Columbicum.  <:  The 
experiments  of  Ualchett  have  proved,  that  a  peculiar 
mineral  from  Massachusetts,  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  consisted  of  one  part  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
somewhat  more  than  three  parts  of  a  white-coloured 
substance,  possessing  the  properties  of  an  aeid.  Its 
basis  was  metallic.  Hence  he  named  this  Colum- 
bium,  and  the  acid  the  Columbic.  Dr.  Wollaslon,  by 
very  exact  analytical  comparisons,  proved,  that  the 
acid  ol"  Hatchet)  was  the  oxide  of  the  metal  lately  dis- 
covercd  in  Sweden  by  Ekeberg,  In  the  mineral  yttro- 
tantalite,  and  thence  called  tantalum.  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton's  method  of  separating  the  acid  from  the  mineral  is 
peculiarly  elegant.  One  part  of  tan  talite.fi  ve  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  two  parts  of  borax,  are 
fused  together  in  a  platina  crucible.     The  mass,  after 
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being  softened  in  water,  is  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid. 
The  iron  and  manganese  dissolve,  while  the  colnmhic 
acid  remains  at  the  bottom.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  but  partially  in  muriatic.  It  forms  with 
barytes  an  insoluble  salt,  of  which  the  proportions, 
according  to  Berselius,  are  d-t.4  acid,  and  9.75  barytes. 
By  oxidizing  a  portion  Of  the  revived  tantalum  or  co- 
lumbium,  Berselius  concludes  the  composition  of  the 
acid  to  he  100  metal,  and  5.485  oxygen. 
COLUMBINE.  See  Jquiiegia. 
COLU'MBIUM.  Hatchet!  describes  the  ore,  from 
which  this  metal  is  obtained,  as  being  of  a  dark  brown- 
ish gray  externally,  and  more  inclining  to  an  iron-may 
internally,  the  longitudinal  fracture  he  found  lamei- 
lated,  and  the  cross  fracture  had  a  tine  grain.  Its  lus- 
tre was  vitreous,  slightly  inclining,  in  some  pans,  to 
metallic  ;  moderately  bard,  and  very  brittle.  The  co- 
lour of  the  streak,  or  powder,  was  dark  chocolate- 
brown.  "  If  the  oxide  of  columbi urn,  described  under 
Coluns'iic  acid,  he  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  exposed 
to  a  violent  heat  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  the  metal  Co- 
lumbian! will  be  obtained.  It  has  a  dark  gray  colour ; 
and  when  newly  abraded,  the  lustre  nearly  of  iron. 
Its  sp.  gr,  when  in  agglutinated  particles,  was  found 
by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  be  5.61.  These  metallic  plains 
scratch  class,  and  are  easily  pulverized.  Neither  ni- 
tric, muriatic,  nor  nitro-muriatic  acid,  produces  any 
change  in  this  metal,  though  digested  on  it  for  several 
days.    It  has  been  alloyed  with  iron  and  tungsten." 

[This  metal,  which  was  said  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered in  a  specimen  found  in  Massachusetts,  il  ap- 
pears (Med.  Kepos.  vol.  viii.  p.  4^7,1  was  taken  from  a 
spring  of  water  in  ihe  town  of  New-London,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  near  the  house  in  which  Governor  Win- 
throp  used  to  live,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
margin  of  the  salt  water  at  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

"  Within  a  short  time  after  the  discovery  of  colum- 
bium  by  Mr.  Ilackett  in  1881,  a  metallic  substance  was 
also  discovered  in  Sweden,  by  Mr.  Ekeberg,  differing 
from  every  metal  then  known  to  him  ;  and  according- 
ly he  described  the  properties  by  which  it  might  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  it  most  nearly  resem- 
bled. But  although  the  Swedish  metal  lias  retained 
the  name  of  Tantalum,  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Ekeberg,  a 
reasonable  degree  of  doubt  has  been  entertained  by 
chemists,  whether  these  two  authors  had  not,  in  fact, 
described  the  same  substances  ;  and  it  has  been  regret- 
ted that  ihe  discoverers  themselves,  who  would  have 
been  most  able  to  remove  the  uncertainty,  had  not 
had  opportunities  of  comparing  their  respective  mine- 
rals, or  the  products  of  their  analyses." — Mm.  Joitr. 

The  doubt,  however,  has  been  removed,  as  Dr.  Wol- 
laston had  obtained  portions  of  both  metals,  and  upon 
examination  and  analysis  has  determined,  that  Co- 
lumbium  and  Tantalum  are  one  and  the  same  me- 
tal. A.] 
Columeo'be.    See  Calumba. 

COLUMELLA.  (Diminutive  of  columna,  a  co- 
lumn.)   1.  A  column  or  little  pillar. 

2.  The  central  column,  or  filament,  which  unites 

the  partitions  of  the  capsule  of  plants.    The  seeds  are 

usually  attached  to  it.     See  also  Uvula  and  Clitoris. 

Columella' ris.  (From  columella,  a  little  column.) 

A  name  of  the  dens  caninus. 

COLU'MNA.    A  column,  or  pillar.     Many  pans 
of  the  body,  which  in  Iheir  shape  or  office  resemble 
columns,  are  so  named  ;  as  columns  carneac,  &c. 
Columna  carnea.     See  Heart. 
Columna  nasi.    The  lowest  and  fleshy  part  of  the 
nose,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  septum. 
Columna  oris.    The  uvula. 
COLUMNIFER^E.     The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linnxus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  plants,  the  stamina  and  pistil  of  which 
have  the  appearance  of  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower. 

COLUMNULA.  A  little  column.  The  name  given 
by  botanists  to  the  filament  which  passes  through  the 
middle  of  the  capsule  of  frondose  mosses,  to  which 
the  seeds  are  connected  ;  also  called  Sphrongidium. 

Colu'rium.     (flapa  to  KoWav  tov  povv:  because  it 

prevents  a  deflu.xion.)     A  tent  to  thrust  into  a  sore,  to 

prevent  a  defluxion  of  humours. 

CO'MA.     (From  *u>,  or  kiw,  to  lie  down.) 

In  pathology,  a  propensity  to  sleep.      This  word 

anciently  meant  any  total  suppression  of  the  powers 
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of  sense ;  but  now  it  means  a  lethargic  drowsi- 
ness. 

In  botany,  I.  A  fasciculus  of  leaves  on  the  top  of 
a  stem  or  stipe.     It  is  said  to  be, 

a.  Foliost,  when  formed  of  leaves;  as  in  llrcmelii 
ananas, 

h.  Frondose,  when  proceeding  from  the  frond  at  ihe 
apex  of  the  stipe;  as  in  Palms. 

0.  Bracteal,  formed  of  floral  leaves;  as  In  Laven 
daln  stachas. 

•2.  Gartner  applies  this  term  to  the  feathery  crown 
of  seeds  furnished  with  a  capsule. 

Coma  somnolentia.  Is  when  the  patient  contl 
lines  in  a  profound  sleep  ;  and,  when  awakened,  im- 
mediately relapses,  without  being  able  to  keep  open 
his  eyes. 

Com  v  VIOIL.    A  disease  w  here  the  patients  are  COI!- 

tinually  inclined  to  sleep,  but  cannot. 

CO'MATA.  (Cemato,  the  plural  of  coma.)  An 
order  of  the  class  JV*<  urosta  of  Cuilen's  Nosology,  em- 
bracing diseases  that  aie  characterized  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion,  with  sleep  or 
the  senses  impaired. 

COMATOSE.    Having  a  strong  propensity  to  sleep. 

COMBINATION.  The  intimate  union  of  the  par- 
ticles of  different  substances  by  chemical  attraction, 

so  as  to  form  a  compound  possessed  Of  new  and  pecu- 
liar properties. 

COMBUSTIBLE.  Having  the  property  of  burning. 
See  Combustion. 

COMBU'STIO.  (From  comeuro,  to  burn.)  A  burn, 
or  m  aid.     See  Burn. 

COMBUSTION.  (Combustio;  from  comburo,  to 
burn.)  Burning.  Among  the  various  operations  of 
chemistry,  nolle  acts  a  more  conspicuous  part  than 
combustion;  and  in  proportion  to  its  utility  in  the 
science,  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  investigating  its 
nature  and  mode  of  action,  becomes  more  obvious  to 
the  philosophical  chemist. 

Lavoisier's  Theory  uf  Combustion. 

Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion  is  founded  upon 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  a  combustible  body. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  follows  that  combustion 
is  only  the  play  of  affinity  between  oxygen,  the  matter 
of  heat,  and  a  combustible  body. 

When  an  incombustible  body  (a  brick  for  instance) 
is  heated,  it  undergoes  no  change,  except  an  augmen 
tation  of  bulk  and  temperature;  and  when  left  to 
itself,  it  soon  regains  its  former  state.  But  when  a 
combustible  body  is  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the 
open  air,  it  becomes  on  a  sudden  intensely  hot,  and  at 
last  emits  a  copious  stream  of  caloric  and  light  to  the 
surrounding  bodies.  During  this  emission,  the  burn- 
ing body  gradually  wastes  away.  It  either  disappears 
entirely,  or  its  physical  properties  become  totally 
altered.  The  principal  change  it  suffers,  is  that  of 
being  no  longer  capable  of  combustion.  If  either  of 
thess  phenomena,  namely,  the  emission  of  heat  and 
light,  and  the  waste  of  substance,  be  wanting,  we  do 
riot  say  that  a  body  is  undergoing  combustion,  or  that 
it  is  burning.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  theory 
of  combustion  ought  lo  explain  the  following  "facts: 

1.  Why  a  burning  body  is  consumed,  and  its  indivi- 
duality destroyed. 

2.  Why,  during  the  progress  of  this  alteration,  heat 
and  light  are  emitted. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  objects,  Lavoisier's 
theory  has  laid  down  the  following  laws  : 

1.  Combustion  cannot  take  place  without  the  pre- 
sence of  oxygen,  and  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  this  agent,  in  contact  with  the  inflamed 
body. 

2.  In  every  act  of  combustion,  the  oxygen  present  is 
consumed. 

3.  The  weight  of  Ihe  products  of  every  body  after 
combustion,  corresponds  with  the  weight  of  the  tcdy 
before  combustion,  plus  that  of  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed. 

4.  The  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  combustible  body 
maybe  recovered  from  the  compound  formed,  and  the 
weight  regained  will  be  etpial  to  the  weight  which 
disappeared  during  the  combustion. 

5.  In  every  instance  of  combustion,  light  and  heat, 
or  fire,  are  liberated. 

6.  In  ti  limited  quantity  of  air,  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  combustible  body  can  be  burnt. 

7.  The  air,  wherein  a  body  has  been  burnt,  is  rcn 
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lereJ  unlit  for  continuing  combustion,  or  supporting 
animal  life. 

Though  every  case  of  combustion  requires  that  light 
and  heal  should  be  evolved,  yet  this  process  proceeds 
very  differently  in  different  circumstances;  hence  the 
terms  ignition;  or  glowing  heat;  inflammation,  or  ac- 
tensiou  ;  and  detonation,  or  explosion. 

Ignition  takes  place  when  the  combustible  body  is 
not  in  an  aeriform  state. 

Charcoal,  pyrophorous,  &.c.  furnish  instances  of 
Ibil  kind. 

It  seems  as  if  the  phenomenon  of  glowing  was  pecu- 
liar to  those  bodies  which  requite  a  considerable 
quantity  of  caloric,  to  become  converted  into  the 
gaseous  state. 

The  disengagement  of  caloric  and  light  is  rendered 
more  evident  to  the  senses  in  the-  act  of 

Inflammation,  or  accensiou.  Here  the  combusiible 
substances  are  more  easily  converted  into  an  elastic  or 
aeriform  state.  Flame,  therefore,  consists  of  the  in- 
flammable matter  in  the  act  of  combustion  in  the 
gaseous  slate.  When  all  circumstances  are  favourable 
to  the  complete  combustion  of  the  products,  the  flame 
is  perfect;  if' this  is  not  the  case,  part  of  the  coin 
bustible  body,  capable  of  being  convened  into  the 
gaseous  state,  passes  through  the  luminous  flame  un- 
burn!, and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  smoke.  Soot, 
therefore,  always  indicates  an  imperfect  combustion. 
Hence  a  common  lamp  smokes,  an  Argand's  lamp 
yields  no  smoke. 

This  degree  of  combustion  is  very  accurately  ex- 
emplified in  the 

Flame  of  candles.— When  a  candle  is  first  lighted, 
which  must  be  done  by  the  application  of  actual  flame, 
a  degree  of  heat  is  given  to  the  wick,  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  affinity  of  its  constituent  parts  ;  part  of  the 
tallow  is  instantly  melled,  volatilized,  and  burnt.  As 
this  is  destroyed  by  combustion,  another  portion  melts, 
rises,  and  supplies  its  place,  and  undergoes  a  like 
change.  In  this  way  combustion  is  maintained.  The 
tallow  is  liquefied  as  it  comes  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
flame,  and  is,  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  wick, 
drawn  up  to  supply  the  place  of  what  is  burnt;  the 
unmelted  tallow,  by  this  means,  forms  a  kind  of  cup. 

The  congeries  of.  capilary  tubes  which  form  the 
wick  is  black,  because  the  charcoal  of  the  cotton  be- 
comes predominant,  the  circumambient  air  is  de- 
fended by  the  flame  from  oxidising  it;  it  therefore  re- 
mains, for  a  c:  biddable  time,  in  its  natural  state; 
but  when  the  wick,  by  the  continual  consumption  of 
tallow,  becomes  too  long  to  support  itself  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  its  upper  extremity  projects  nearly  out 
of  the  cone  of  the  flame,  and  there  forms  a  support 
for  an  accumulation  of  soot,  which  is  produced  by  the 
imperfect  combustion.  A  candle,  in  this  situation, 
affords  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  light  it  can  otherwise 
give,  and  tallow  candles,  on  this  account,  require  con- 
tinual snuffing. 

Hut  if  the  candle  be  made  of  wax,  the  wick  does 
riot  long  occupy  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the  flame  ; 
its  thinness  makes  it  bend  on  one  side,  when  its  length 
is  too  great  for  its  vertical  position  ;  ifs  extremity 
cornea  then  into  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  completely 
burnt,  or  decomposed,  except  so  much  of  it  as  is  de- 
fended by  the  continual  .afflux  of  the  melted  wav. 
This  small  wick,  therefore,  performs  the  office  of 
snuffing  itself.  The  difficult  fusibility  of  wes  enables 
us  to  use  a  thinner  wick  for  it  than  can  be  used  for 
tallow,  which  is  more  fusible.  Hut  wax  being  a  sub- 
stance which  contains  much  more  oxygen  than  tallow 
or  oil,  the  light  it  affords  is  not  so  luminous. 

Detonation  is  an  instantaneous  combustion,  accom- 
panied with  a  loud  report  ;  it  takes  place  in  general 
when  the  compounds  resulting  from  Ihe  union  of  fwo 

or  more  bodies,  occupy  much  more  or  less  space  titan 
the  substances  did  before  their  union  ;  a  great  Impulse 
la  therefore  given  to  the  surrounding  air,  01 

vacuum   is  formed,  and   Ihe  air  rushing  in   from  all 

At\ii  10  till  it  up  is  ihe  cause  of  the  repoi  i 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hrj  drogeo  gases  detonatea 
very  loud.  Gunpowder,  fulminating  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury  ;  oxygenated  muriate  of  polassa;  and  various 

other  explosive  compounds,  are  capable  of  producing 
very  loud  detonations. 
With  rcspect  to  the  disengagement  of  light  and 

caloric. 
Uy  the  older  chemists,  it  was  universally  supposed 
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that  the  light  and  heat  emitted  during  combustion, 
proceeded  from  the  inflammable  body;  and  this  opi- 
nion would  indeed  appear  unquestionable,  while  the 
composition  of  the atmosphere  was  imperfectly  known. 
The  burning  body  appeared  luminous  and  felt  hot, 
and  no  other  agent  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  ; 
the  conclusion  that  the  light  and  heal  were  evolved 
from  the  burning  substance,  was,  therefore,  unavoid- 
able. But  when  the  nature  of  the  aslmosphere  was 
ascertained,  and  when  it  became  evident  thai  part  of 
the  air  was  absorbed  during  combustion,  the  loriner 
conclusion  fell  to  the  ground  ;  for  when  twobodiesexerl 
a  mutual  action  on  each  other,  it  becomes  a  priori 
equally  probable  that  the  products  may  be  deiived 
from  either  of  them  ;  consequently,  the  light  and  heat 
evolved  might  proceed  either  from  the  one  or  the 
other.  Whether  they  proceed  fom  the  atmosphere, 
or  from  the  combustible  body,  they  mast  be  separated 
at  the  part  where  the  combination  takes  place  :  thai  is, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  burning  body  itself;  and  con- 
sequently it  appeared  luminous  and  heated,  while  the 
air  being  invisible  escaped  observation. 

When  the  laws  of  heat  became  known,  at  least 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  bodies  contain  at  the 
same  temperature,  and  in  equal  quantities,  either  of 
mass  or  bulk,  unequal  quantities  of  heal,  the  conclu- 
sion became  probable,  that  the  caloric  evolved  in  com- 
bustion proceeded  rather  from  the  oxygen  gas  of  the 
atmosphere,  than  from  the  combustible  body;  since 
the  former  contains  a  much  lamer  quantity  than  the 
latter.  The  caloric  evolved  was  therefore  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  condensation  of  the  oxygen  gas 
in  the  new  combination  into  which  it  entered. 

Though  approaclun a  to  the  truth,  this  explanation 
is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  not  meiely  from. the  oxygen 
gas  being  condensed  that  the  caloric  is  evolved,  be- 
cause, in  many  cases  of"  combustion,  the  product  still 
exists  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  in  others,  the  quantity 
of  caloric  evolved  btars  no  proportion  to  the  de«rceof 
condensation.  Philosophers  ascribed  this  to  a  change 
of  capacity ;  for,  in  different  bodies,  the  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  ihe  capacities  before  and  afler  com- 
bustion, is  by  no  means  uniform ;  and  hence  the  dif- 
ference in  the  quantities  of  caloric  extricated  in 
various  cases  of  combustion. 

This  being  premised,  it  remains  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  light  emitted  during  combustion  ;  for  although 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  caloric  is  evolved  from 
the  oxygen  gas,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  light  has  the 
same  origin. 

It  is  very  probable  that  light  is  a  constituent  part  of 
inflammable  bodies;  for  it  is  frequently  evolved  in 
combinations  when  the  oxygen  is  merely  transferred 
from  one  inflammable  substance  to  another.  In  those 
cases  it  must  proceed  from  the  inflammable  body. 
The  accension  of  oils  by  the  affusion  of  acids,  the 
combustion  of  metals  in  the  same  way,  furnish  in 
stances  of  the  kind. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  light  is  de- 
rived from  the  inflammable  substance  ;  and  that  the 
oxygen,  combining  with  the  bases  of  these  substances, 
disengages  the  light. 

It  may  be  concluded  then,  that  light  enters  into  the 
composition  of  all  combustible  bodies  ;  but  as  we  tire 
unable  to  separate  the  light,  so  as  to  obtain  these 
bodies  pure,  we  treat  of  them  as  simple  bodies. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  combustion  of  phos- 
phorous in  oxygen  gas,  is,  therefore,  the  effect  of  a 
double  affinity.' "The  basis  of  the  oxygen  gas  unites 
with  the  phosphorus,  to  form  phosphoric  acid ;  and 
the  light  disengaged  from  the  phosphorus,  together 
wilh  the  heat  of  the  oxygen  gas,  produces  the  vivid 
flame. 

The  quantity  of  Mghl  emitted  by  different  bodies  is 
supposed  lo  depend  on  the  quantity  contained  in  them, 
and  on  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  united  to  caloric 

Such  is  ihe  theory  of  combustion  of  Lavoisier,  mo- 
dified by  Cren,  Leooardi,  and  Richter. 

Thomson' a  Theory  of  Combustion. 

Though  the  preceding  theory  Of  combustion  is  sim- 
ple and  beautiful,  it  appears,  from  what  we  are  now 
going  to  state,  to  be  by  no  means  completely  satis- 
factory. 

It  has  misled  chemists,  by  confining  the  fenn  com- 
bustion to   the   act   of  oxygenation,   and   considering 
that  all  bodies,  during  their  combustion,  combine  with 
I,  without  at  the  same  time  recollecting  that  this 
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P»tter  eiloct  may  take  place  without  any  01  llio  phe- 
nomena usually  attendant  on  combustion;  and  that, 
though  certainly  all  combustion  presupposes  the  com 
biuation  of  oxygen  with  a  base,  yet  tins  combination 
may  be,  and  repeatedly  is,  effected  where  no  combus- 
tion can  possibly  take  place.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  difference  which,  in  numberless  in- 
stances, prevails  between  the  act  of  oxygenation  in 
bodies  and  that  of  combustion,  inasmuch  aa  neither 
the  phenomena  attending  on.  nor  the  results  arising 
from  them,  are  the  same.  That  a  distinction  there- 
fore should  be  made  between  these  processes  is  oh 
vious  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Dr.  Thomson 
has  offered  a  theory,  which  considers  this  subject  in 
a  new  point  of  view,  and  which  bids  fair  10  enable 
us  to  estimate  the  phenomena  of  combustion  much 
oetter  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

According  to  Dr. Thomson's  theory,  all  toe  bodiei 
concerned  in  combustion  are  either,  1  Combustibles. 
— 2.   Supporters  of  combustion. — 3.   JncombusttbUs. 

I.  Combustible  bodies  are  those  substances  which 
are  said,  in  common  language,  to  burn.  During  the 
combustion,  they  appear  to  emu  light  and  heat,  and,  at 
the  same  tune,  gradually  waste  away.  When  tins 
change  has  reached  its  maximum,  the  process  of  com- 
bustion is  at  an  end. 

The  class  of  combustibles  is  very  numerous ;  but 
all  the  bodies  belonging  to  it  may  be  subdivided  into 
three  sets,  namely : 

1.  Simple  combustibles.  2.  Compound  combus- 
tibles.   3.  Combustible  oxides,  ic. 

Simple  Combustibles. 

1.  Sulphur.  4.  Hydrogen  gas 

2.  Phosphorus.  J.  All  the  metals 

3.  Diamond,  or  Carbon.    6.  Boron. 

Compound  Combustibles. 
The  compound  combustibles  consist  of  compounds, 
formed  by  the  simple  combustibles  uniting  together, 
and  are  of  course  much  more  numerous  than  the  sim- 
ple combustibles.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the 
five  following  heads: 

1.  Sulphurets.  3.  Carburets. 

2.  Phosphuiets.  4.  Alloys. 

5.  Sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  and  caiburelted 
hydrogen. 

The  combustible  oxides  are  either  simple,  having  a 
single  base,  or  compound,  having  more  than  one  base. 
All  the  simple  combustible  oxides  are  by  combustion 
converted  into  acids. 

The  compound  combustible  oxides  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous. 

fl.  The  supporters  of  combcstiox  are  bodies 
which  are  not  of  themselves,  strictly  speaking,  capa- 
ble of  undergoing  combustion,  but  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  process ;  for  no  combustible 
body  can  burn  unless  some  one  or  other  of  them  be  pre- 
sent. Whenever  they  are  excluded,  combustion 
ceases.  All  the  supporters  of  combustion  known  at 
present  are  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  the  com- 
pounds which  these  form  with  each  other,  and  with 
azote. 

Them  are  indeed  certain  substances  besides  these, 
which  possess  nearly  the  same  properties;  t: 
be  afterward  enumerated  under  tile  title  of  partial 
supporters. 

III.  The  incombustible  bodies  are  neither  capable 
of  undergoing  combustion  themselves,  nor  of  support- 
ing the  combustion  of  those  bodies  that  are;  they  are 
therefore  not  immediately  connected  with  combustion  ; 
though  most  of  them  appear  to  be  the  results  of  that 
process.  Azot,  the  alkalies,  earths,  &.c.  come  under 
this  division. 

Some  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  possess  certain  pro- 
perties in  common  with  combustibles,  and  are  capable 
of  exhibiting  phenomena  somewhat  analogous  to  com- 
bustion ;  which  will  be  described  afterward  under 
the  tille  of  semi-combustion. 

In  every  case  of  combustion,  there  must  therefore 
be  present  a  combustible  body,  and  a  supporter  of 
combustion.  During  combustion,  the  combustible  al- 
ways unites  with  the  supporter.  It  is  this  combina 
lionichich  occasions  the  apparent  waste  and  alteration 
of  the  combustible.  The  new  compound  thus  formed 
is  a  product  of  combustion.  Every  product  of  com- 
bustion is  either,  1.  an  acid,  or,  2.  an  oxide,  &c.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  other  bodies  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  during  combustion,  but  these  will  be  found, 
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upon  examination, not  to  be  product*]  nor  to  have  un- 
dergone combustion. 
Thus  one  of  ihe  two  characteristic  matka  which 

distinguish  combustion,  namely,  the  apparent  UXUtt 
and  alteration  of  the  combustible  body,  has  been  tully 
explained.  For  the  explanation  of  it  we  are  indebted 
to  Lavoisier,  as  slated  before. 

Hut  though  the  combination  of  the  combustible 
with  oxygen,  or  other  supporter,  he  a  constant  pan  of 
combustion,  jet  the  facility  with  which  combustibles 
burn  is  not  proportional  to  their  apparent  affinity  lor 
oxygen. 

Phosphorus,  for  instance,  burns  more  readily  than 
charcoal ;  ycc  charcoal  is  capableof  abstracting  oxygen 
from  phosphorus,  and  of  course  has  a  greater  alhuily 
for  it.  Some  oi  tne  combustible  oxides  take  fire  more 
readily  than  some  of  ihe  simple  combustibles;  alkohol, 
tether,  and  oils,  are  exceedingly  combustible,  W  linens 
all  the  metals  require  very  high  temperature  when  the 
supporter  is  an. 

This  greater  combustibility  of  i  onibuslible  oxides  is 
probably  owing  to  the  weaker  affinity  by  which  their 
particles  are  united.  Hence  Ihe)  are  more  Basil)  Be 
parated  than  homogeneous  particles,  and  of  course 
combine  more  readily  with  oxygen  ;  those  simple  coin 
busiibles  which  melt  easily,  or  which  are  in  ihe  state 
of  laslic  fluids,  are  also  very  combustible,  because  the 
cohesion  between  their  particles  is  easily  overcome. 

Ii  is  owing  to  the  same  inferiority  in  the  cohesion  of 
heterogeneous  particles,  thai  some  of  the  compound 
supporters  occasion  combustion  in  circumstances 
when  the  combustibles  would  not  be  acted  on  by 
simple  supporters. 

Thus  phosphorus  burns  in  air  at  the  common  tem- 
perature ;  but  it  does  not  burn  in  oxygen  gas,  unless 
iis  temperature  be  raised.  Thus  also  oils  burn  rapidly 
when  mixed  with  nitric  acid.  Nitrous  gas  and  nitrous 
oxide  constitute  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

None  of  the  products  of  combustion  are  combus- 
tible, according  to  the  definition  of  combustion  here 

given.  This  want  of  combustibility  is  not  owing  to 
their  being  saturated  with  oxygen  ;  for  several  of  them 
are  capableof  coin  bin  ire.'  with  an  additional  duse  of  it. 

But,  during  this  combination,  no  caloric  or  light  is 
ever  emitted;  and  the  compound  formed  differs  essen- 
tially from  a  product  of  combustion  ;  for  by  this  addi 
tional  dose  of  oxygen,  the  product  is  converted  into  a 
supporter.  Hence  we  sec  that  combustion  onn-ht  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  combination  of  a  body  with 
oxygen,  as  was  done  formerly. 

Combustion,  indeed,  cannot  take  place  without  the 
combination  of  oxygen  or  other  supporter  ;  but  oxygen 
may  combine  with  bodies  in  different  proportions 
without  the  phenomena  of  combustion  ;  and  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  combustion  is  capable  of  becoming 
converted  into  asupporterof  combustion;  for  instance, 
if  lead  be  melted,  and  kept  so  for  some  time,  it  be- 
comes covered  with  a  gray  pellicle,  or  oxide  of  lead,  a 
product  consisting  of  oxygen  and  lead;  hut  if  this 
oxide  is  suffered  to  be'heated  longer,  it  absorbs  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted 
into  a  yellow  powder,  called  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  If 
this  yellow  oxide  be  again  exposed  to  heat,  it  absorbs 
still  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  red  oxide, 
of  lead.  When  the  supporters  thus  formed  by  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  products,  are  made  to 
support  combustion,  they  do  not  lose  all  their  oxygen, 
but  onlv  the  additional  "dose  which  constituted  them 
supporters.  Of  course  they  are  again  reduced  to  theii 
original  state  of  products  of  combustion.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  they  owe  their  pioperties  as  supporters, 
not  to  ihe  whole  of  the  oxygen  which  they  contain,  but 
to  the  additional  dose  which  constituted  Die  in  sup 
porters.  We  may  therefore  call  them  partial  sap. 
porters;  indicating  by  Ihe  term,  that  part  only  of  theii 
oxygen  is  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  and  not 
the  whole. 

All  the  partial  supporters  willi  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, contain  a  metallic  basis;  for  metallic  oxideb 
are  the  only  products  at  present  known,  capable  of 
combining  with  an  additional  dose  of  oxygen.  It  is  a 
circumstance  highly  deserving  attention,  that  when 
metals  are  capable  of  combining  with  several  doses  of 
oxygen,  the  product,  or  oxide  formed  by  combustion,  is 
seldom  or  never  that  which  contains  a  maximum  of 
oxygen. 

Tims  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  products  of 
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eombustion  are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen. 
The  incombustibility  of  products,  therefore,  is  not  ow- 
tna-  to  their  want  of  ojjiliity  for  oxygen,  but  to  some 
other  cause.  ... 

jVo  product  of  combustion  is  capable  of  supporting 
combustion.  This  is  not  occasioned  by  any  want  of 
affinity  to  combustible  bodies;  for  several  of  them  are 
capable  of  combining  with  an  additional  dose  of  their 
basis.  But  by  this  combination,  they  lose  their  pro- 
perties as  products,  and  are  converted  into  combusti- 
bles. The  process,  therefore,  differs  essentially  from 
combustion.  Thus  phosphoric  acid,  a  product  of 
combustion,  is  capable  of  combining  with  an  addi- 
tional dose  of  phosphorus,  and  forming  phosphorous 
ac:i,  a  combustible  body.  When  this  last  acid  is 
heated  in  contact  with  a  supporter,  it  undergoes  com- 
bustion; but  it  is  only  the  additional  dose  of  the  com- 
bustible which  burns,  and  the  whole  is  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid.  Hence  we  see  that  it  is  not  the 
whole  basis  of  tiicsc  compounds  which  is  combus- 
tible, but  merely  the  additional  dose.  The  compounds, 
therefore,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  product  and  com- 
bustible, may  he  termed  partial  combustibles ;  indi- 
cating by  the  name,  that  a  part  only  of  the  base  is 
capable  of  undergoing  combustion.  Since  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  capable  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  but  never  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion, except  when  they  are  in  the  state  of  partial 
combustibles,  combustible  bodies  must  contain  a  sub- 
stance which  they  lose  in  burning,  and  to  which  they 
owe  their  combustibility ;  for,  after  they  have  lost  it, 
they  unite  to  oxygen  without  exhibiting  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion. 

Though  the  products  of  combustion  are  not  capa- 
ble of  supporting  combustion,  they  not  unfrequently 
part  with  their  oxygen  just  as  supporters  do,  give  it 
out  to  combustibles,  and  convert  them  into  products; 
but  during  this  process,  no  heat  or  light  is  ever 
evolved.  Water,  for  instance,  gives  out  its  oxygen 
to  iron,  and  converts  it  into  the  black  ozide,  a  pro- 
duct. Thus  we  see  that  the  oxygen  of  products  is 
capable  of  converting  combustibles  into  products,  just 
as  the  oxygen  of  supporters  ;  but  during  the  combina- 
tion of  the  last  only,  are  heat  and  light  emitted.  The 
oxygen  of  supporters  then  contain  something  which 
the  oxygen  of  products  wants. 

Whenever  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  abstracted 
from  products,  the  combustibility  of  their  base  is  re- 
stored as  completely  as  before  combustion;  but  no 
substance  is  capable  of  abstracting  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen,  except  a  combustible,  or  a.  partial  combustible. 
Water,  for  instance,  is  a  product  of  combustion,  whose 
base  is  hydrogen.  To  restore  the  combustibility  of  the 
hydrogen,  we  have  only  to  mix  water  with  iron  or 
zinc  tilings,  and  an  acid  ;  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and 
the  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  as  combustible  as  ever. 
But  no  substance,  except  a  combustible,  is  capable  of 
separating  hydrogen  gas  from  water,  by  combining 
with  its  oxygen.  Thus  we  see  that  combustibles  are 
capable  of  restoring  the  combustibility  of  the  bases  of 
products  ;  but  they  themselves  lose  their  combustibility 
by  the  process,  and  are  converted  into  products.  Com- 
bustibility, therefore,  may  be  thrown  at  pleasure  from 
one  body  to  another. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  that  the  products  of 
combustion  may  be  formed  without  combustion  ;  but 
in  these  cases  a  new  combustible  is  always  evolved. 
'flu'  process  is  merely  an  interchange  of  combusti 
bility;  for  the  combustible  is  converted  into  a  product 
only  by  means  of  a  product.  Both  the  oxygen  and 
the  base  of  the  product  having  undergone  combus- 
tion, have  lost  something  which  is  essential  to  combus 
tion.  The  process  is  merely  a  double  decomposition. 
The  product  yields  its  oxygen  tothe  combustible,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  combustible  gives  out  something 
tothe  base  of  the  product;  the  combustibility  of  that 
uttse  then  is  restored  by  the  loss  of  its  oxygen,  and  by 
the  restoration  of  something  which  it  receives  from 
the  other  combustible  thus  converted  into  a  product. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  of  forming  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  without  actual  combustion  in 
certain  cases;  but  the  phenomena  are  much  more 
complicated.  ''J'his  method  is  to  expose  them  to  the 
action  of  some  of  the  supporters  dissolved  in  water; 
especially  nitric  acid.  Thus  most  ol  the  metallic  ox- 
ides may  be  formed  without  combustion  by  the  action 
of  that  acid  on  the  metals.  But,  in  that  case,  a  new 
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supporter  is  always  evolved,  namely,  nitrous  gas;  am 
monia,  a  new  combustible,  is  also  usually  formed; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  the  product  is  converted  into  a 
partial  supporter. 

No  supporter  cati  be  produced  by  combustion,  or 
by  any  equivalent  process.  As  several  of  the  support- 
ers consist  of  oxygen  combined  with  a  base,  it  follows 
as  a  consequence,  that  oxygen  may  combine  with  a 
base  without  losing  that  ingredient,  which  occasions 
combustion.  The  act  of  combination  of  oxygen  with 
a  base,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  com- 
bustion. If  we  take  a  view  of  the  different  support- 
ers, we  shall  find  that  all  of  them  which  can  be  ob- 
tained artificially,  are  procured  either  from  otbei 
supporters,  or  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 

I.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  procured  from  nitric  acid 
and  from  several  of  the  partial  supporters,  as  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  red  oxides  of  lead  and 
of  mercury.  The  action  of  heat  is  always  necessary; 
but  the  process  is  very  different  from  combustion. 

II.  Am,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  cannot  be 
formed  artificially.  The  gas,  indeed,  which  comes 
over  during  part  of  the  usual  distillation  of  nitrate  of 
potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  obtain  nitric  acid,  re- 
sembles air  very  closely.  But  it  is  obtained  from  a 
supporter. 

III.  NiTttors  oxide  lias  hitherto  been  only  pro- 
cured from  nitrous  gas  and  nitric  acid,  (in  nitrate  of 
ammonia,)  both  of  which  are  supporters. 

IV.  NiTROfS  gas  can  only  be  procured  by  t.ie  de- 
composition of  nitric  acid,  a  supporter. 

V.  Oxvmuriatic  acid,  or  Chlorine,  can  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  the  red  oxides  of  lead,  iron,  or  mercury; 
all  of  which  are  partial  supporters. 

VI.  Nitric  acid  is  formed  spontaneously  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  by  processes  with  which  we  are  but 
imperfectly  acquainted;  but  which  certainly  have  no 
resemblance  to  combustion.  Its  oxygen  is  probably 
furnished  by  the  air,  which  is  a  supporter;  at  least,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  at  high 
temperatures,  are  capable  of  forming  nitric  acid. 

This  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of  electri- 
city, has  been  considered  as  a  combustion,  but  for 
what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  say  :  the  substance  acted 
upon  is  not  a  combustible  with  a  supporter,  but  a  sup- 
porter alone.  Electricity  is  so  far  from  being  equiva- 
lent to  combustion,  that  it  sometimes  acts  in  a  manner 
diametrically  opposite;  unbwrnrng,  it  we  may  use  the 
expression,  a  substance  which  has  already  undergone 
combustion,  and  converting  a  product  into  a  combus- 
tible and  a  supporter.  Thus  it  decomposes  water, 
and  converts  it  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  ;  there- 
fore it  must  be  capabie  of  supplying  the  substances 
which  the  oxygen  and  combustible  lose  when  they 
combine  by  combustion,  and  form  a  product. 

Several  of  the  supporters  and  partial  supporters  are 
capable  of  combining  with  combustibles,  without  un- 
dergoing decomposition,  or  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
ol  combustion.  In  this  maimer,  the  yellow  oxide  of 
gold  combines  with  ammonia ;  the  red"  oxide  of  mer- 
cury with  oxalic  acid  :  anil  oxvmuriatic  acid  with  am- 
monia. Thus  also  nitrate  of  potassa  may  be  com- 
bined, or  at  least  intimately  mixed,  with  several  com 
hustible  bodies,  as  in  gunpowder, fulminating  powder, 
&.c.  In  all  these  compounds,  the  oxygen  of  the  sup- 
porter and  the  combustible  retain  the  ingredients 
which  render  them  susceptible  of  combustion  ;  hence 
the  compound  is  still  combustible.  And  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  intimate  combination  of  the  component 
parts,  the  least  alteration  is  apt  to  destroy  the  equili- 
brium which  subsists  between  them;  the  consequence 
is,  combustion  and  the  formation  of  a  new  compound. 
Hence  these  compounds  bum  with  amazing  facility 
not  only  when  heated,  but  when  triturated,  or  struck 
smartly  with  a  hammer.  They  have  therefore  re- 
ceived the  name  of  detonating  OT  fulminating'  bodies 
Thus  we  have  fulminating  gold,  fulminating  mercurv, 
fulminating  powder,  &.c. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  the  combustibles,  the 
supporters,  and  the  products ;  and  such  the  phenome- 
na \\  liich  they  exhibit  when  made  to  act  upon  each 
other. 

It  we  compare  together  the  supporters  and  the pro- 
ducts,  we  shall  find  that  they  resemble  each  other  in 
many  reBpectS.  Both  of  them  contain  oxygen,  or  other 
supporter,  as   an  essential  constituent  part;  both  are 
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capable  of  converting  combustibles  into  products;  Mid 
several  of  botli  combine  with  combustibles  anil  with 
additional  closes  of  oxygen.  Hut  they  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  effects  on  combustibles.  The  former 
only  produce  combustion ;  whereas  the  products  con- 
vert combustibles  into  products  without  combustion. 
Now,  as  tin'  ultimate  change  produced  upon  combus- 
tibles by  both  these  sots  ol  bodies  is  the  same,  and  as 
the  substance  which  combines  with  the  combustibles 
is  in  botli  cases  the  same,  oxygen,  tor  instance,  we 
must  conclude  that  this  oxygen  in  the  supporters  con- 
tains something  which  the  oxygen  of  tiie  products 
wants,  something  which  separates  during  the  passage 
of  the  oxygen  from  the  product  to  the  combustible, 
and  occasions  the  combustion,  or  emission  of  lire, 
which  accompanies  this  passage.  The  oxygen  of 
supporters  then  contains  some  ingredient  which  the 
oxygen  ol'  products  wants.  Many  circumstances  con- 
cur to  render  it  probable  that  this" ingredient  is  caloric. 

The  combustibles  and  the  products  also  resemble 
each  other.  Both  of  them  contain  the  same  or  a 
similar  base  ;  both  frequently  combine  with  combus- 
tibles, and  likewise  with  oxygen  ;  but  they  differ  es- 
sentially in  the  phenomena  which  accompany  their 
combination  with  oxygen.  In  the  one  case.  fin  is 
emitted ;  in  the  oilier,  not.  If  we  recollect  that  no 
substance  but  a  combustible  is  capable  of  restoring 
combustibility  to  the  base  of  a  product,  ami  that  at  its 
doing  so  it  always  loses  its  own  combustibility  ;  and  if 
we  recollect  farther,  that  the  base  of  a  product  does  not 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  combustion  even  when  it 
combines  with  oxygen,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding, 
that  all  combustibles  contain  an  ingredient  which  they 
lose  when  converted  into  products,  and  that  this  loss 
contributes  to  the  lire  which  makes  its  appearance 
during  the  conversion.  Many  circumstances  contri- 
bute to  render  it  probable  that  this  ingredient  is  light. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  oxygen  of  supporters  con- 
tains caloric  as  an  essential  ingredient,  and  that  light 
is  a  component  part  of  all  combustibles,  the  phenome- 
na of  combustion  above  enumerated,  numerous  and 
intricate  as  they  are,  admitof  an  easy  and  obvious  ex- 
planation. The  component  parts  of  the  oxygen  of 
supporters  are  two ;  namely,  1.  a  base,  2.  caloric.  The 
component  parts  of  combustibles  are  likewise  two; 
namely,  1.  a  base,  2.  light.  During  combustion,  the 
base  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  base  of  the  com- 
bustible, and  forms  the  product;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  caloric  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  light 
of  the  combustible,  and  the  compound  flies  otf  in  the 
form  of  tire.  Thus  combustion  is  a  double  decompo- 
sition: the  oxygen  and  combustible  divide  themselves 
each  into  two  portions,  which  combine  in  pairs;  the 
one  compound  is  the  product,  and  the  other  the  fire, 
which  escapes. 

Hence  the  reason  that  the  oxygen  of  products  is 
unfit  for  combustion.  It  wants  its  caloric.  Hence  the 
reason  that  combustion  does  not  lake  place  when  oxy- 
gen combines  Willi  products,  or  with  the  base  of  sup- 
porters. These  bodies  contain  no  light.  The  caloric 
of  the  oxygen  of  course  is  not  separated,  and  no  fire 
appears.  And  this  oxygen  still  retaining  its  caloric,  is 
capable  of  producing  combustion  whenever  a  body  is 
presented  which  contains  light,  and  whose  base  has  an 
affinity  for  oxygen.  Hence  also  the  reason  why  a  com- 
bustible alone  can  restore  combustibility  to  the  base  of 
a  product.  In  all  such  cases,  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place.  The  oxygen  of  the  product  combines 
with  the  base  of  the  combustible,  while  the  light 
of  the  combustible  combines  with  the  base  of  the 
product. 

But  the  application  of  this  theory  to  all  the  different 
phenomena  described  above,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
needless  to  give  any  more  examples.  Let  us  rather 
inquire,  with  the  author,  into  the  evidences  which  can 
be  brought  forward  in  its  support. 

As  caloric  and  light  are  always  emitted  during  com- 
bustion, it  follows  that  they  must  have  previously 
eiisted  in  the  combustible,  the  supporter,  or  in  both. 

That  the  oxygen  of  the  supporters  contains  either 
one  or  both  of  these  substances,  follows  incontroverti- 
bly  from  a  fact  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  the 
oxygen  of  products  will  not  support  combustion,  while 
that  of  supporters  will.  Hence  the  oxygen  of  sup- 
porters must  contain  something  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  products  wants,  and  this  something  must  be  caloric, 
or  light,  or  both. 
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That  the  oxygen  of  some  of  the  supporters  At  least 
Contains  caloric,  as  an  ii  been  proved,  in 

a  atisfactory  maimer,  by  the  experiments  of  Cw»w- 
foid,  Lavoisier,  ami  La  Place.  Thus  the  temperature 
of  hot-blooded  animals  is  maintained  by  the  decompo 
sitionof  air.  Now,  if  the  oxygen  of  one  supporter 
contains  caloric,  the  same  ingredient  musl  exist  in  the 
oxygen  ol  every  supporter,  because  all  of  them  arc 

ob\  iously  ill  the  same  slate.      Hence  we  e hide  tl  a! 

,i  of  every  supporter  contains  caloric  as  an 
essential  ingredient. 

The  light  emitted  dining  combustion  must  either 
proceed  from  the  combustible  or  the  supporter.  That 
it  proceeds  from  the  combustible,  ranst  appear  pretty 

Obvious,  if  we  recollect  that  the  colour  ol'  the  light 
emitted  during  combustion  \, 'tries,  and  that  this  varia- 
tion usually  depends,  not  upon  the  supporter,  bill  upon 
the  combustible.  Thus  charcoal  burns  with  a  red 
flame,  sulphur  with  a  blue  or  violet,  zinc  with  a  green- 
ish while,  &.C. 

The  formation  of  combustibles  in  plants,  obviously 

requires  the  presence  and  agency  of  light.  The  leaves 
of  plants  emit  oxygen  gas,  when  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  hut  never  in  the  shade,  or  in  the  dark. 

Besides  vegetation,  we  are  acquainted  with  two 
other  methods  of  unburning  products,  or  of  com  citing 
them  into  products  and  combustibles,  by  exposing  them, 
in  certain  circumstances,  to  the  agency  of  fire,  or  of 
electricity.  The  oxides  of  gold,  mercury,  &.c.  when 
heated  to  redness,  are  decomposed,  OXJ  gen  gas  is  emit 
ted,  and  the  pure  metal  remains  behind.  In  this  case, 
the  necessary  caloric  and  light  must  be  furnished  by 
the  fire;  a  circumstance  which  explains  why  such  re- 
ductions always  require  a  red  heat.  When  carbonic 
acid  is  made  to  pass  repeatedly  over  red  hot  charcoal, 
it  combines  with  a  portion  of  charcoal,  and  is  con- 
verted into  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  If  (his  gas  be  a 
combustible  oxide,  the  base  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
its  oxygen  must  have  been  supplied  with  light  and 
caloric  from  the  lire;  but  if  il  be  a  partial  combusti- 
ble, il  is  merely  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and 
charcoal:  which  of  the  two  it  is,  remains  still  to  be 
ascertained. 

Electricity  decomposes  water,  and  converts  it  into 
oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas;  it  must,  therefore,  sup- 
ply the  heat  and  the  light  which  these  bodies  lost  when 
converted  into  a  product. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  exact  correspondence 
of  the  theory  given  above  with  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion, render  it  so  probable,  that  Dr.  Thompson  has 
ventured  to  propose  it  as  an  additional  step  towards  a 
full  explanation  of  the  theory  of  combustion.  Every 
additional  experiment  has  served  to  confirm  it  more 
and  more.  It  even  throws  light  upon  the  curious  ex- 
periments of  the  accension  of  metals  with  sulphur, 
which  succeed  in  vacuo,  under  mercury,  In  nitrogen 
gas,  &c. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  noticed,  that  the  same  emission 
of  caloric  and  light,  or  of  fire,  takes  place  when  melted 
sulphur  is  made  to  combine  with  polassa,  or  with  lime, 
in  a  crucible  or  glass  tube,  and  likewise  when  melted 
phosphorus  is  made  to  combine  with  lime  healed  to 
redness.  He  supposes  that,  in  all  probability,  barytes 
and  strontia  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  com- 
bined with  melted  sulphur  or  phosphorus;  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  metals  when  combined  with  phos- 
phorus. 

The  phenomena  Dr.  Thompson  explains  thus: — The 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  in  the  melted  state,  and 
therefore  contain  caloric  as  an  ingredient ;  the  alka- 
lies, earths,  and  metals  which  produce  the  phenomenon 
in  question,  contain  light  as  an  essential  Ingredient 
The  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  combines  with  the  base  of 
the  metal,  earth,  or  alkali;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  caloric,  to  which  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus  owef 
its  fluidity,  combines  with  the  light  ohhe  metal, earth, 
or  alkali;'  and  the  compound  flies  off  under  the  font" 
of  fire. 

Thus  the  process  is  exactly  the  same  with  combup 
uting  as  far  as  regards  the  product.  Thr 
melted  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  acts  the  part  of  th< 
supporter,  while  the  metal,  earth,  or  alkali,  occupie 
the  place  of  the  combustible.  The  fust  furnishes  calo 
ric,  the  second  light,  while  the  base  of  each  combine* 
together.  Hence  we  see  tl  at  the  base  of  sulphurelt 
and  phosphurets  resemble.-  Hie  base  of  produces  in 
beina  destitute  of  light;  the  formation  of  these  hodiet 
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exhibiting  the  separation  of  fire  like  combustion,  bul 
lite  product  differing  from  a  product  of  combustion  in 
being  destitute  of  oxygen,  Dr.  Thompson  distinguishes 
Uie  process  by  the  title  of  semi-combustion;  indicating 
by  the  term,  that  it  possesses  one  half  of  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  combustion,  bul  is  destitute  of  the 
other  half. 

The  only  part  of  this  theory  which  requires  proof 
fe,  that  light  is  a  component  part  of  the  earths  and  al- 
kalies. But  as  potassa  and  lime  are  the  only  bodies 
of  that  nature,  which  we  are  certain  to  be  capable  of 
exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  semi-combustion,  the 
proofs  must  of  necessity  be  confined  to  them.  That 
time  contains  liglifas  a  component  part,  has  been  long 
known.  Meyer  and  Pelletier  observed  long  ago,  that 
when  water  is  poured  upon  lime,  not  only  heat  but 
light  is  emitted.  Light  is  emitted  also  abundantly, 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  magnesia,  or  upon 
lime,  potassa,  or  soda,  freed  from  the  water  of  crys- 
tallization. In  all  these  cases,  a  semi  cumbustion  takes 
place.  The  water  and  the  acid  being  solidified,  give 
out  caloric.,  while  the  lime  or  potassa  gives  out  light. 

That  lime,  during  its  burning,  combines  with  li^'lit, 
and  that  light  is  a  component  part  of  lime,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  experiment,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Scheelc. 

Fluor  spar  (fluate  of  lime)  has  the  property  of  phos- 
phorescing strongly  when  heated,  but  the  experiment 
does  nolsucceed  twice  with  the  same  specimen.  After 
it  has  been  once  heated  sufficiently,  no  subsequent 
heat  will  cause  it  to  phosphoresce.  Now  phosphores- 
cence is  merely  the  emission  ol  light;  light  of  course 
is  a  component  part  of  fluor  spar,  and  heat  has  the 
property  of  separating  it.  But  the  phosphorescing 
quality  of  the  spar  may  be  again  recovered  to  it,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  lisht  which  the  spar  had 
lost  may  be  restored  by  the  following  process: — 

Decompose  the  fluate  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
preserve  the  fluoric  acid  separate.  Boil  the  sulphate 
of  lime  thus  formed,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda;  a  double  decomposition  takes  place; 
sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of 
lime  precipitates.  Ignite  this  precipitate  in  a  crucible, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  lime,  and  combine  it  with  the  fluoric 
acid  to  which  it  was  formerly  united.  The  fluor  spar 
thus  regenerated,  phosphoresces  as  at  first.  Hence  the 
lime,  during  its  ignition,  must  have  combined  with 
light. 

That  potassa  contains  light,  may  be  proved  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  existence  of  that  body  in  lime. 
Now,  as  potassa  is  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  by 
lime,  the  Doctor  supposes  that  the  process  must  be  a 
double  decomposition ;  namely,  that  the  base  of  the 
lime  combines  with  carbonic  acid,  while  its  light  com- 
bines with  the  potassa. 

These  remarks  on  semi-combustion  might  easily  be 
much  enlarged  upon:  for  it  is  obvious,  that  whenever 
a  liquid  combines  with  a  solid  containing  light,  and 
the  product  is  a  solid  body,  something  analogous  to 
semi-combustion  must  take  place. 

COMEDO.  (From  comedo,  a  glutton.)  The  come- 
dones of  old  writers  are  a  sort  of  worm  which  eats 
into  the  skin  and  devnurs  the  flesh. 

CO'MFREY.    See  Symphytum. 

Comi'sdi.    The  gum-arabic. 

CoMi'stb.  The  epilepsy.  This  name  arose  from 
the  frequency  of  persons  being  seized  with  this  disor- 
der, while  in  the  assemblies  called  Comitla, 

Comiti'ssa.     A  countess.     Some  preparations  are 
distinguished  by  this  name;  as  Pulris  Comitissm  dc 
Cantia,  the  Countess  of  Kent's  powder.      Also  the 
0118  was  called  Pulvis  Comitissa: 

( !0M  H  aok'num.  (From  Commagau;  a  place  in  Syria, 
n  hertee  it  was  brought.)  Syrian  ointment,  mentioned 
by  Galen.  ,_. 

COMMANDUCA'TIO.  (From  cammaiuluco,  to  eat.) 
The  act  of  mastication,  or  chewing-. 

Comm\'nsu.m.  (From  commando,  to  eat.)  A  mas- 
ticatory  A  medicine  put  into  the  mouth  and  chewed, 
,.,  promote  a  dischume  of  phlegm,  or  saliva. 

Commknd.vto'rius.  (From  commendo,  to  recom 
mend  )  \n  epithet  of  the  traumatic  balsam,  tinttura 
Memoes  cjmposita,  from  its  singular  viitues  and  use- 

'Vvmmi       Gum.      When  alone    it    signifies  gum- 
arabic.     The  (ro/i/u  Atutov,  mentioned  by  Hippocrates 
to  his  He  Morn.  iMulieb.,  is  gum-arabic. 
051 
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COMMISSI!  RA.  (From  commtto,  to  join  tORJ- 
ther.)  A  suture,  juncture,  or  joint  A  term  anplied 
in  anatomy  to  the  corners  of  the  lips,  where  they  meet 
together;  and  also  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  which 
go  across  and  join  one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

Commissura  anterior  cereeri.  The  white  nerve- 
like  substance  which  crosses  the  anterior  part  of  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  immediately  above  the 
infundihuhim,  and  between  the  anterior  crura  of  the 
fornix  ;  uniting  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  with  the 
other. 

Commissura  magna  cerebri.  The  corpus  callo- 
sum  of  the  brain  is  so  termed  by  some  writers. 

Commissura  posterior  cereeri.  A  white  nerve 
like  substance,  which  passes  from  one  hemisphere  of 
the  brain  across  to  the  other,  immediately  over  the 
opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  in  Uie  posterior 
part  ofthe  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  above  the 
corpora  quadrigemina. 

Communicant.  (From  cemmunico,  to  make  par- 
take.) A  term  applied  by  Bellini,  to  fevers  of  two 
kinds  afflicting  the  same  person,  Wherein  as  one  goes 
off  the  other  immediately  succeeds. 

Compa'cbs.  (From  compingo,  to  put  together.)  A 
suture,  or  joint.     A  commissure. 

COMPARATIVE.  That  which  illustrates  by  com- 
paring with  the  human  body:  applied  to  anatomy  and 
physiology.     See  Anatomy. 

<  "MPeba.     See  Piper  Cubcba. 

Complete  Flower.     See  fte. 

Completion.  A  term  used  by  the  ancient  writers 
in  various  acceptations;  but  latterly  it  signifies  only 
the  same  as  Plethora. 

COMPLE'XUS.  (From  compleclor,  to  comprise.) 
Cumplrxus  sen  bicnter  cercicis  of  Albinus.  J)orso 
trachelon  occipital  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  that  draws  the  head  back- 
wards, and  to  one  side :  and  when  both  act,  they  draw 
the  head  directly  backward.  It  arises  from  the  trans 
verse  processes  of  the  seven  superior  vertebra;  of  the 
back,  and  four  inferior  of  the  neck,  oy  as  many  dis- 
tinct tendinous  origins;  in  1:3  ascent,  it  receives  a 
fleshy  slip  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  verte- 
bra of  the  back:  from  these  different  origins  it  runs 
upwards,  and  is  every  where  intermixed  with  tendi- 
nous fibres.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  protuberance  in  the  middle  of 
the  os  occipitis,  and  into  a  part  of  the  curved  lino  that 
runs  forwards  from  that  protuberance.  It  draws  the 
head  backwards. 
.    Complexus  minor.     See  Trachelo-mastcideus. 

COMPOS1TCS.  Compound.  The  result  or  effect 
of  a  composition  of  different  things ;  or  that  which 
arises  from  them.  It  stands  opposed  to  simple.  In 
botany,  applied  to  leaves  and  flowers.  See  Flos,  and 
Folium. 

COMPOUND.     Sec  Composite. 

Compound  affinity.     See  Attraction. 

COMPRESSION.  (Compressio ;  from  comprimo, 
to  press  together.)  A  diseased  state  of  the  body,  or  of 
a  part,  the  effect  of  something  pressing  upon  it.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  the  brain.  Compression 
of  the  brain  should  be  distinguished  from  concussion 
and  inflammation.  When  the  brain  is  compressed 
either  by  bone,  extravasated  blood,  or  anv  other  fluid, 
there  is  n  general  insensibility,  the  eyes  are  hall  open, 
the  pupils  dilated  and  motionless,  even  when  a  candle 
is  brought  near  the  eye  ;  the  retina  is  insensible  ;  the 
limbs  relaxed;  the  breathing  stertorous;  the  pulse 
slow,  and,  according  to  Abernethy,  less  subject  to 
intermission  than  in  cases  of  concussion.  Nor  is  the 
patient  ever  sick,  when  the  pressure  on  the  brain,  and 
the  general  Insensibility,  are  considerable;  for  the 
very  action  of  vomiting  betrays  an  irritability  in  the 
stomach  and  oesophagus. 

COMPRESSOR.  (Compressor  ;  from  comprfno,  to 
[iress  together.)  A  name  applied  to  those  muscles 
winch  press  together  the  parts  on  which  thev  act. 

Compressor  naris.  Rimsus  vel  nasalia  of  Doug. 
las.  'J'runsi-ersalis  rel  myrtiformis  of  Winslow.  Vi- 
latares  alarum  nasi  of  Cowpcr;  and  Maxitlo  narwal 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  nose,  lhat.roinpresses  the 
alai  towards  the  septum  nasi,  pnrticulailv  win  11  we 
want  to  smell  acutely.  It  also  corrugates  tlie  nose,  and 
assists  in  expressing  certain  passions.  It  arises,  by  a 
narrow  beginning,  from  the  root  of  the  ala  nasi  (  xter- 
nally,  and  spreads  into  a  number  of  thin    scpnrMt 
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fibres,  which  n:n  up  along  the  cartilage  In  an  oblique 
manner  towards  the  back  of  the  nose,  where  it  joins 
With  its  fellow,  and  la  inserted  into  the  narrow  ex 
Iremiiy  of  the  .is  nasi,  and  nasal  process  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone. 

COMPKESSLS.  Compressed;  flattened  laterally; 
applied  to  leaves.     See  Loaf 

COMPTONITB.  A  new  mineral  Brsl  brought  into 
this  country  by  Lord  Compton,  and  found  in  drusy 
cavities,  in  ejected  masses,  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 

CoMrrj'NCTlo.  (From cmnptmgo,  to  prick.)  A  punc- 
ture. 

COXA  lill'M.  (From  kwvcs:  so  named  from  its 
conical  shape.)     A  cone.     3e*  Pineal  gland. 

Concac'sx.  (Prom  con,  with,  and  causa,  a  cause.) 
A  cause  which  co-operates  with  another  in  the  pro 
ductiou  oi  a  disease. 

CONCAVUS.  Hollow;  depressed  in  the  middle. 
Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.  depressed  in  their  cen- 
tre, owing,  as  it  were,  to  a  tightness  in  some  part  of 
the  circumference;  as  in  Cgamus  nelumoo,  and  the 
petals  of  the  GaloiUkus  nicalns. 

CONCBNTRA'TION.  [Concenlratio ;  from  con, 
and  centrum,  a  centre.)  The  volatilizing  of  part  of 
the  water  of  fluids,  in  order  to  improve  their  strength. 
The  matter  to  be  concentrated,  therefore,  must  be  of 
superior  fixity  to  water.  This  operation  is  performed 
on  some  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric. It  is  also  employed  in  solutions  of  alkalies  and 
neutral  salts. 

CONCENTRIC  Bulbns  coneentricus.  A  concen- 
tric bulb,  is  one  of  the  laminated  kind,  well  illustrated 
in  the  common  onion.  Allium  ctpa. 

CONCEPT  .UTLI.M.  A  former  name  for  what  is 
now  called  in  botany  receptaculum. 

CONCEPTION."  [Conceptio;  from  concipio,  to 
conceive.)  The  impregnation  of  the  ovulum  in  the 
female  ovarium,  by  the  subtile  prolific  am  a  of  the 
semen  virile.  In  order  to  have  a  fruitful  coition,  ii  is 
necessary  that  the  ssmen  be  propelled  into  the  uterus, 
or  vagina,  so  that  its  fecundating  vapour  shall  be  con- 
veyed through  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  ovarium  :  it  is 
also  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  state  of  the  ova- 
rium of  the  female  in  order  to  impregnate  it;  which 
is,  that  the  ovum  shall  be  mature,  and  embraced  by 
the  fimbria-  of  the  Fallopian  lube,  to  convey  that  vivi- 
fying principle  to  the  ovum.    See  Generation. 

CO  NC'IIA.  [Concha,  xoyxii  a  li'l'iiu1  measure 
among  the  Athenians.)  A  term  applied  by  anatomists 
to  several  parts  of  the  body  ;  as  the  hollow  of  the  ear, 
the  spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  <fcc. 

Concha  acricuL/E.     See  .Auricula. 

Concha  auris.  The  hollow  part  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  outer  ear. 

Conxzia  maro.vritifera.  The  shell  from  which 
pearls  are  obtained.     See  .Margarita. 

Conch.*:  nariim.  The  turbinated  portion  of  the 
ethmoid  hone,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones  of  the 
nose,  which  are  covered  by  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, are  so  termed. 

CO  NCIIL'S.  (From  Koyxi<  a  shell:  so  named  from 
their  likeness  to  a  shell.)  The  cranium,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  eve. 

[CONCHOIATE.     See  Organic  relics.] 

Conci'dkns.  (From  concido,  to  decay.)  1.  A 
decrease  of  bulk  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
body. 

2.  A  diminution  of  a  tumour. 

Concoaoula'tio.  (From  con,  and  coagvlo,  to  co- 
agulate together.)  The  coagulation  or  crystallization 
of  different  salts,  first  dissolved  together  in  the  same 
fluid. 

COiVCO'CTIO.  (From  concoquo,  to  digest.)  ].  Con- 
coction ;  digestion.  This  term  was  formerly  very 
generally  used  to  express  that  operation  of  nature  upon 
morbid  matter  which  renders  it  fit  to  be  separated 
from  the  healthy  fluid. 

2.  The  alteration  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
prima;  via:. 

Concrema'tio.  (From  con,  and  crcrno,  to  burn  to- 
gether.)    Calcination. 

CONCRETION.  (Concrctio ;  from  concrcscu,  to 
grow  together.) 

1.  The  condensation  of  any  fluid  substance  into 
a  more  solid  consistence. 

2.  The  growing  together  of  parts  which,  in  a  natu- 
ral state,  at  e  separate. 
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CONC1  RSI  S  (From  concurro,  to  meet  together.; 
The  congeries  or  collection  of  symptoms  which  con- 
stitute and  distinguish  the  particular  di 

concussion.  (From  conevtio,  to  shake  toge- 
ther.)     Concussion  of  the   brain.     Various   alarming 

symptoms,  followed  sometimes  by  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences, an  found  io  attend  great  violence  offered 
to  the  head;  and  upon  tin-  strictest  examination,  both 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  neither  fissure,  fracVire, 
nor  extravasation  of  any  kind  can  be  discovered.  The 
same  symptoms  and  the  same  events  are  met  with 
when  the  head  has  received  no  injury  at  all  ab  cxti  mo, 
hut  has  only  been  violently  shaken ;  ny,  when  only 
the  body,  or  general  frame,  has  seemed  to  have  sus- 
tained the  violence.  The  symptoms  attending  a  con- 
cussion, arc  generally  in  proportion  i"  the  degree  of 
violence  which  the  brain  itself  has  sustained,  and 

Which,  indeed,  is   cognizable   only    by   the   symplnms. 

if  the  concussion  be  very  great,  all  sense  ami  power  of 
motion  are  immediately  abolished,  and  death  follows 
soon  ;  but  between  this  degree  and  that  slight  confusion 
(or  stunning,  as  it  is  called,)  which  attends  most  vio- 
lences done  lo  the  head,  there  aie  many  shades.  The 
following  is  Abernethy's  description  of  the  symptoms 
of  concussion,  w  Inch  he  is  v\'  opinion,  may  be  divided 
into  three  - 

The  fust  is  that  state  of  insensibility  and  derange- 
ment of  the  bodily  powers  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  accident.  While  it  lasts,  the  patient  scarcely 
feels  any  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  His 
breathing  is  difficult,  but  in  general  without  slertor; 
his  pulse  intermitting,  and  his  extremities  cold.  "Hut 
bucJi  a  state  cannot  last  long;  it  goes  oil"  giadually, 
and  is  succeeded  by  another,  which  is  considered  as 
the  second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this,  the  pulse  and 
respiration  become  better,  and,  though  not  regularly 
pei  formed,  are  sufficient  lo  maintain  life,  and  to  diffuse 
warmth  over  the  extreme  pans  of  the  body.  'Che 
feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  so  far  restored,  that  lie  is 
sensible  of  his  skin  being  pinched;  but  lie  lies  stupid 
and  inattentive  to  slight  external  Impressions.  As  the 
effects  of  concussion  diminish,  he  becomes  capable  of 
replying  to  questions  put  lo  him  in  a  loud  lone  of 
1  .-daily  when  they  refer  to  his  chief  suffering 
at  the  time,  as  pain  in  the  head,  <fcc.;  otherwise  he- 
answers  incoherently,  and  as  if  his  attention  was 
occupied  by  something  else.  As  long  as  the  stupor 
remains,  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  seems  to  be 
moderate;  but  as  the  former  abates,  the  latter  seldom 
fails  to  increase  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  third  siase, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  seiies  of  effects 
proceeding  from  a  concussion. 

Th-  se  several  stages  vary  considerably  in  their  de- 
gree and  duration;  but  more  or  Ic-rs  of  each  will  be 
found  to  take  place  in  every  instance  where  the  binin 
has  been  violently  shaken.  Whether  they  hear  any 
certain  proportion  to  each  oilier  or  not,  is  not  known"; 
indeed,  this  will  depend  upon  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  the  constitution,  the  injury,  anil  the  after 
treatment,  that  it  must  he  difficult  to  detei  mine. 

To  distinguish  between  an  extravasation  and  a  con- 
cussion by  the  symptoms  only,  Mr.  Pott*  says,  is  fre- 
quently a  very  difficult  matter ;  sometimes  an  impossi- 
ble one.  The  similarity  of  the  effects,  in  some  cases, 
and  the  very  small  space  of  time  which  may  Intervene 
between  the  going  off  of  the  one  and  accession  of  the 
other,  render  this  a  very  nice  exercise  t»f  the  judgment. 
The  first  stunning  or  deprivation  of  sense,  whether 
total  or  partial,  may  be  from  either,  and  no  man  can 
tell  from  Which  ;  hut  when  these  fust  symptoms  have 
been  removed,  or  have  spontaneously  disappeared,  it 
such  patient  is  again  oppressed  with  drowsiness,  or 
stupidity,  or  total  or  partial  loss  of  sense,  it  then  be- 
comes probable  that  the  first  complaints  were  from 
concussion,  and  that  the  latter  are  from  extravasation  ; 
and  the  greater  the  distance  of  lime  between  the  two 
the  greater  is  the  probability  not  only  that  an  exirava 
salion  is  the  cause,  but  that  the  extravasation  is  of 
the  limpid  kind,  made  gradatim,  and  within  the 
brain. 

Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  nature  of  these 
two  causes  of  evil  within  the  cranium,  and  considers 
them  as  liable  to  frequent  combination  in  the  same 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  considers  that,  in  many 
instances,  no  degree  of  information  can  he  obtained 
from  the  only  person  capable  of  giving  il,  (the  patient) 
will  immediately  be  sensible  how  very  difficult  a  part 
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s  practitioner  has  to  act  in  many  of  these  cases,  and 
how  very  unjust  it  must  be  to  call  that  ignorance 
which  is  only  a  just  diffidence  arising  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  subject,  and  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
materials  to  form  a  clear  judgment. 

Abernethy  observes,  that  in  cases  of  simple  concus- 
sion, the  insensibility  is  not  so  great,  as  where  com- 
pression exists,  the  pupils  are  more  contracted,  the 
musjiles  less  relaxed,  little  or  no  stertor  attends,  but 
the  pulse  is  very  intermitting,  and  In  slight  cases  there 
is  often  considerable  sickness. 

Very  different  modes  of  treating  these  accidents 
have  been  practised,  and  no  doubt  the  same  means 
should  not  be  pursued  indiscriminately.  Much  must 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  patient,  when  he  received 
the  injury,  the  degree  of  this,  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since,  and  other  circumstances.  Abernethy 
considers,  that  in  the  first  stage  little  should  be  done; 
that  the  stimulants  often  employed  may  be  even  inju- 
rious ;  but  more  especially  so  in  the  second  stage,  in- 
creasing the  tendency  to  inflammation;  and  where 
this  has  come  on,  that  the  antiphlogistic  plan  must  be 
actively  pursued.  However,  a  moderate  abstraction 
of  blood,  general  or  topical,  will  be  commonly  proper 
at  first,  where  the  habit  will  allow  it,  as  congestion 
may  be  suspected,  and  to  obviate  inflammation,  espe- 
cially where  the  person  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
the  accident ;  and  the  effect  of  this  measure  may  influ- 
ence the  subsequent  treatment.  If  the  pulse  rose  after 
it,  and  the  patient  became  more  sensible,  we  should  be 
led  to  pursue  the  evacuating  plan,  taking  perhaps 
more. blood,  exhibiting  active  cathartics,  as  the  bowels 
will  be  found  very  torpid,  applying  cold  lotions  to  the 
head,  &c.  These  means,  however,  will  be  especially 
called  for,  when  marks  of  inflammation  appear. 
Sometimes  brisk  emetics  have  been  very  beneficial,  as 
sulphate  of  zinc,  &x. :  they  are  particularly  recom- 
mended, where  the  person  was  under  the  influence  of 
anger;  or  the  stomach  full,  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened; but  they  are  liable  to  objection,  where  there 
are  marks  of  congestion,  or  increased  action  in  the 
vessels  of  the  head.  If  bleeding  should  lower  the 
pulse,  and  render  the  patient  worse,  evacuations  must 
not  be  pursued  ;  it  may  be  belter  generally  to  wait  the 
gradual  return  of  sensibility,  unless  the  torpor  be 
alarming,  like  a  state  of  syncope:  in  which  case,  or  if 
it  continue  very  long,  stimulants  appear  justified,  as 
ammonia,  or  others  of  transient  operation,  with  a  blis- 
ter to  llie  head,  to  restore  some  degree  of  sensibility. 
If.  in  the  sequel,  marks  of  irritation  appear,  as  spasms 
or  convulsions,  opium  joined  with  antimony,  or  in  tile 
form  of  Dover's  powder,  will  probably  be  useful,  the 
necessary  evacuations  being  premised,  and  the  warm 
bath.  In  all  cases  the  head  should  be  kept  quiet;  as 
the  patient  is  convalescent,  tonics,  and  the  shower- 
bath  may  be  employed  with  advantage;  and  it  will 
be  particularly  necessary  to  avoid  great  bodily  ex- 
ertion, stimulating  liquors,  &c.  Should  paralytic 
symptoms  remain,  stimulants,  general  or  local,  may 
be  required.  Where  alarming  symptoms  follow  an 
injury  to  the  head,  extravasation  may  be  suspected : 
and  the  operation  of  trepanning,  skilfully  performed, 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  patient,  but  may  materially 
relieve,  even  by  the  loss  of  blood  attending. 

CONDENSATION.  (Condcnsatio;  from condenso, 
to  make  thick.)     A  thickening  of  any  fluid. 

CONDIME'NTUM.  (From  condio,  to  preserve,  or 
season.)     A  condiment,  preserve,  or  sweetmeat. 

Condc'cTIO.  (From  conduct),  to  draw  along.')  In 
Ccr.lius  Auielianus,  it  is  a  spasm,  or  convulsion,  draw- 
ing the  muscles  out  of  their  proper  positions. 

CONDUCTOR.  (From  conduco,  to  bad,  or  guide.) 
A  surgical  instrument,  the  use  of  which  is  to  direct  the 
knife  in  certain  operations.  It  is  move  commonly 
called  a  director.  . 

CONDUPLICATUS.  Folded.  Applied  to  haves, 
when  the  margins  are  clapped  flatly  together;  as  in 
Jloscaa  purpurea,  and  the  bases  of  sword-shaped 
leaves.     See  I. inf. 

CONDYLE.  (Condylus;  from  pcovou,  an  ancient 
cup,  Shaped  like  a  joint;)  A  round  eminence  of  a 
bone  in  any  of  the  Joints.  . 

CONDYLOMA.  (Condyloma,  atts.  n.;  from  kov 
iv\os,  a  tubercle,  or  knot.)  A  soft,  wart  like  excres- 
cence, that  appears  about  the  anus  and  pudendum  of 
both  sexes.  There  are  several  species  ot  condylo- 
mata, which  have  received  names  from  their  appear- 
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ances ;    as  ficus,  crystal,  thymus,   from   their  resent 
blance  to  a  fig,  &c. 

CONE.     See  fitrobilus. 

Conei'on.  (From  Kwvav,  to  turn  round.)  In  Hip- 
pocrates it  imports  hemlock.  It  is  said  to  be  thus 
named,  because  it  produces  a  vertigo  in  those  wha 
take  it  inwardly.     See  Conium. 

Cone'ssi  cortex.  See  Jferium  antidyemtcri- 
cum. 

CONFE'CTION.  {Confcctio,  onis.  f . ;  from  con- 
ficio,  to  make  up.)  A  confection.  In  general,  it 
means  any  thing  made  up  with  sugar.  The  term,  ii 
the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  includes  those  arti- 
cles which  were  formerly  called  electuaries  and  con 
serves,  between  Which  there  do  not  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  make  a  distinction. 

["  Confections  are  soft  solids,  in  the  composition  of 
which  sugar  forms  a  principal  article.  The  term  in- 
cludes what  have  been  called  consents,  made  from 
recent  vegetable  substances,  beaten  with  sugar  as  a 
preservative;  and  electuaries,  which  were  formed  of 
dry  powders,  &c.  brought  to  a  proper  consistence 
with  syrup,  either  to  facilitate  their  deglutition,  or  to 
conceal  their  taste." — Big.  Mat.  Aled. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  has  the 
following  : — Confcctio  aromatica,  Confcctio  auranlii 
corticis,  Confcctio  cassia,  Confcctio  rosa,  Confcctio 
scamrnonia',  Confcctio  senna.     A.] 

Confectio  amygdalarum.  Confection  of  almonds. 
Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ;  Acacia  gum  pow- 
dered, a  drachm  ;  refined  sugar,  hall  an  ounce.  The 
almonds  having  been  previously  macerated  in  water 
and  their  external  coat  removed,  beat  the  whole  to 
gether,  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  It  has 
been  objected  to  the  almond  mixture,  which  is  an  article 
of  very  general  use,  that  it  requires  considerable  time 
for  its  extemporaneous  preparation,  and  that  it  spoils, 
and  cannot  be  kept  when  it  is  made  This  will  be 
obviated  by  the  present  form,  which  does  keep  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  and  rubs  down  into  the  mix- 
ture immediately. 

Confectio  aromatica.  This  preparation  was  for- 
merly called  Confcctio  cardiaca.  Confcctio  Raleigh- 
ana.  Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  nutmegs,  of  each  two 
ounces;  cloves,  an  ounce;  cardamom  seeds,  half  an 
ounce  ;  saffron  dried,  two  ounces  ;  prepared  shells,  sis- 
teen  ounces;  refined  sugar  powdered,  two  pounds; 
water,  a  pint.  Reduce  the  dry  substances,  mixed  to- 
gether, to  very  fine  powder ;  then  add  the  water  gra- 
dually, and  mix  the  whole,  until  it  is  incorporated. 
This  preparation  is  now  much  simplified  by  the  Lon- 
don college.  It  is  an  excellent  medicine,  possessing 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  adsttingent  virtues  ;  and 
is  exhibited  with  these  views  to  children  and  adults, 
in  avast  variety  of  diseases,  mixed  with  other  medi- 
cines. It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  10  gr.  to  a 
drachm. 

Confectio  aurantiorum.  Conscrva  corticis  cxtc- 
rioris  aurantii  hispalensis.  Conscrca  fiavedinus  cor- 
ticum  aurantiorum.  Take  of  fresh  external  rind  of 
oranges,  separated  by  rasping,  a  pound  ;  refined  sugar, 
three  pounds.  Bruise  the  rind  with  a  wooden  pestle, 
in  a  stone  mortar  ;  then,  after  adding  the  sugar,  bruise 
it  again,  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated. 
This  is  well  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a  tonic  and 
stomachic  confection,  and  may  be  given  alone  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  five  drachms,  twice  or  three 
limes  a  day. 

Confectio   cardiaca.      See    Confcctio  aromatica. 

Confectio  cassia.  Electuarium  cassia.  Electu- 
arium c  cassia.  Confection  of  cassia.  Take  of  fresh 
cassia  pulp,  half  a  pound  ;  manna,  two  ounces  ;  tama- 
rind pulp,  an  ounce;  syrup  of  roses,  half  a  pint. 
Bruise  the  manna;  melt  it  in  the  syrup  bv  a  water- 
bath;  then  mix  in  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  down  to  a 
proper  consistence.  This  is  a  very  elegant,  pleasant, 
and  mild  aperient  for  the  feeble,' and  for  children. 
Dose  from  two  drachms  to  an  ounce. 

Confectio  oru.  Confectio  opiata.  Philonium 
Londinense.  Philonium  Rotr.mum.  Confection  of 
opium.  Take  of  hard  opium  powdered,  six  drachms; 
longpepper,  an  ounce;  ginger  root,  two  ounces ;  cara- 
way seeds,  three  ounces  ;  syrup,  a  pint.  Rub  together 
Hie  opuun  and  thosvnip  previously  heated;  then  add 
the  remaining  articles  reduced  to  powder,  and  mix. 
To  the  credit  of  modern  pharmacy,  Ibis  is  the  only  one 
that  remains  of  all  those  complicated  and  confused 
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preparations  called  mithridate,  theriaca,  &c. ;  it  more 
nearly  approximates,  in  its  composition,  the  philoniuin 
than  any  other,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  effectual 
substitute  for  them  In  practice.  This  very  warm  ami 
Stimulating  confection  is  admirably  calculated  to  re- 
lieve diarrhoea,  or  spasms  ot'  the  Stomach  and  bowels 
and  is  frequently  ordered  in  doses  of  from  10  grs.  to 
halt'  a  drachm.  About  M  grains  contain  one  of 
opium. 

Confectio  piperis  mom.  Confection  of  black 
pepper.  Take  of  black  pepper;  elecampane,  of  each 
a  pound;  fennel  seeds,  three  pounds;  honey;  refined 
sugar,  of  each  two  pounds,  Hub  the  dry  ingredients 
together,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  very  One  powder 
then,  having  added  the  honey,  rub  them  again,  so  that 
the  whole  may  incorporate.  This  confection  is  given 
internally  against  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum,  producing  partial  prolapse,  and  agalnsl 
that  piley  state  which  results  from  weakness.  A 
similar  compound  has  been  long  celebrated  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  Ward's  paste. 

CONFECTIO     ROS.E     CAMN.E.        CoKSfmi     ClJlWsblltl. 

Coitscrrafructus  ci/7iosbati.  Conserve  of  hips.  Con 
fection  of  dog-rose.  Take  of  dog-rose  pulp,  a  pound  , 
refined  sugar  powdered,  twenty  ounces.  Expose  the 
pulp  in  a  water  bath  to  a  gentle  heat ;  then  add  the 
sugar  gradually,  and  rub  them  together  until  they  are 

thoroughly  incorporated.  This  preparation  is  cooling 
and  adstringent ;  it  is  seldom  given  alone,  but  mostly 
joined  to  some  other  medicine,  in  the  form  of  linctus, 
or  electuary. 

Confectio  ros.e  galmce.  Conscrva  rosa,  C>n- 
serca  rosarum  rubrarum.  Conserve  of  red  rose. 
Take  of  the  petals  of  the  red  rose,  before  it  is  expanded, 
and  without  the  claws,  a  pound;  refined  sugar,  three 
pounds.  Bruise  the  petals  in  a  stone  mortar;  then, 
having  added  the  sugar, beat  them  again  together,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent sub-astringent  composition.  Rubbed  down  with 
water,  it  forms  an  excellent  drink,  with  some  lemon 
juice,  in  hemorrhage  complaints;  it  may  also  be 
given  with  vitriolated  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. 
Confectio  RUT.t.  Elecluariumebaccis  lauri.  Con- 
fection of  rue.  Take  of  rue  leaves  dried,  caraway 
seeds,  bay-berries,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  saga- 
penum,  half  an  ounce;  black  pepper,  two  drachms; 
clarified  honey,  sixteen  ounces.  Rub  the  dry  articles 
together,  into  a  very  fine  powder  ;  then  add  the  honey, 
and  mix  the  whole.    Its  use  is  confined  to  clysters. 

Confectio  scammone.e.  Electuarium  scammonii. 
Electuarium  e  scammonio.  Electuarium  caryocosti- 
num.  Confection  of  scammony.  Take  of  scammony 
gum  resin  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  cloves 
bruised,  ginger  root  powdered,  of  each,  six  drachms  ; 
oil  of  caraway,  half  a  drachm;  syrup  of  roses,  as 
much  as  is  sufficient.  Rub  the  dry  articles  together, 
into  very  fine  powder;  next  rub  them  again  while  the 
syrup  is  gradually  added  ;  then  add  the  oil  of  caraway, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  This  is  a  strong 
stimulating  cathartic,  and  calculated  to  remove  worms 
from  the  prima;  vise,  with  which  view  it  is  mostly  ex- 
hibited.    Dose  from  3  ss.  to  3j. 

Confectio  sknn.*:.  Electuarium  senna;.  Electu- 
arium lenitivum.  Confection  of  senna.  Take  of  senna 
leaves,  eight  ounces;  figs,  a  pound;  tamarind  pulp, 
pulp  of  prunes,  cassia  pulp,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
coriander  seeds,  four  ounces;  liquorice  root,  three 
ounces  ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Pow- 
der the  senna  leaves  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and 
separate,  by  sifting  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder. 
Boil  the  remainder  with  the  figs  and  the  liquorice-root, 
in  four  pints  of  water,  until  itbc  reduced  to  half;  then 
press  out  and  strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  liquor, 
until  a  pint  and  a  half  only  remains  of  the  whole; 
then  add  the  sugar,  to  make  syrup.  Lastly,  mix  the 
pulps  gradually  with  the  syrup,  and,  having  added  the 
Billed  powder,  mix  the  whole  together.  This  is  a 
mild  and  elegant  aperient,  well  adapted  for  pregnant 
women,  and  those  whose  bowels  are  easily  moved. 
Dose,   3  ss.   ~,  s». 

CONFEIiTUS.  Clustered,  or  crowded  together: 
applied  to  leaves.     See  Leaf. 

CONFERVA.  (From  conferveo,  to  knit  together.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Cnjpto^amia;  OsAer,Mga. 

2.  A  kind  of  moss:  named  from  its  use  formerly  in 
healing  broken  bones 
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Conferva  hli.mintiiocortos.  Sec  Corallina  eer 
aicana. 

Conferva  rivalis.  This  plant,  Conferva;  ft la 
mentis  simplicissimus  aqualibus  longissimus,  of  Lin- 
mens,  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  |>»itlu>is,  ,Vc.  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  vital  air  it  contains. 

CONFIttMA'NTIA.  (From  con,  and  ftrmo,  to 
strengthen.)     1.  Restoratives. 

•J.   Medicines  which  lasten  the  teeth  in  their  socket" 

CONFH  l'.\T.  Running  together.  Applied  to 
eruptions.    See  Variola. 

CONFLU'XION.    Much  used  by  Hippocrates,  and 

his  interpreter  Galen,  from  a  notion  that  pails  at  a 
distance  have  mutual  consent  with  one1  another,  anil 

that  they  arc  all  perspirable  by  many  subtle  streams. 
Paracelsus,  according  to  his  way,  expressed  the  former 
by  confederation, 

CONFORMA'TIO.  (From  conformo,  to  shape  or 
fashion.)      Conformation.     The    natural    shape    ami 

form  of  any  part. 

Contort*  nti v.  (From  covfoi-to,  to  strengthen 
Cordial  and  strengthening  medicines. 

Confortati  va.    The  same. 

Confu'sio.  (From  con/undo,  to  mix  together.)  A 
confusion,  or  disorder  in  the  eyes,  proceeding  front  a 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  which  include  the  hu- 
mours, by  which  means  they  are  all  confounded  to- 
gether. 

Congei.a'ti.  (From  eongelo,  to  freeze.)  Congcla- 
tici.  Persons  afflicted  with  a  catalepsy  are  so  called, 
by  which  all  sensation  seems  to  be  taken  away. 

CONGEL  VTIo.N.  (Congelatio;  from  congelo,  to 
freeze.)  That  change  of  liquid  bodies  which  takes 
place  when  they  pass  to  a  solid  state,  by  losing  the 
caloric  which  kept  them  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 

Conoelati'va.  (From  congelo,  to  congeal.)  Medi- 
cines  that  inspissate  humours,  and  stop  fluxions  and 
rheums. 

CONGENER.  (From am,  and  genus,  kind.)  Of 
the  same  kind  ;  concurring  in  the  same  action.  It  is 
usually  said  of  the  muscles. 

CONGESTION.  (From  congero,  to  amass.)  A 
collection  of  blood  or  other  fluid  ;  thus  we  say  a  con 
gestion  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  when  they  are  over  dis- 
tended, and  the  motion  is  blow. 

CONGLOBA'TE.  Conglobatus  ;  from  conglobo,  to 
gather  into  a  ball.)  1.  A  term  applied  to  a  gland. 
Glundula  conglobata,  which  is  formed  of  a  contortion 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  connected  together  by  cellular 
structure,  having  neither  a  cavity  nor  any  excretory 
duct:  such  are  the  mesenteric,  inguinal,  axillary 
glands,  &.c.    See  Gland. 

■2.  A  conglobatejfouer,  is  a  compound  one  growing 
in  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  globe. 

CONGLOMERATE.  [Conglomeratus ;  from  con- 
glomero,  to  heap  upon  one.)  1.  Applied  to  a  gland, 
(jlandula  conglomcrata,  which  consists  of  a  number 
of  smaller  glomerate  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
which  all  unite  into  one  common  duct:  such  are  the 
salival,  parotid  glands,  &.C. 

•-!.  Conglomerate  flowers,  are  such  as  are  heaped  to- 
gether on  a  footstalk,  to  which  they  are  irregularly, 
but  closely  connected.    See  Panicula. 

CONGLOMERITE.  A  compound  mineral  mass, 
in  which  angular  fragments  of  rocks  are  imbedded. 
The  Italian  term  brecchia,  litis  the  same  meaning.  In 
pudding  stone,  the  imbedded  fragments  are  round, 
bearing  the  marks  of  having  been  polished  by  attrition. 

CONGLUTINA'NTIA.  (From  eongluHno,  to  glue 
together.)  Healing  medicines  ;  and  such  as  unite  parts 
disjoined  by  accident. 

CONICUS.    Conical.    Applied  to  leaves,  nectaries, 

eceptacles,  &c— Nectarium  conicum,  in  the  l  trio* 

lariafaliosa,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  daisy,  Mnthemis 

■  jIuIii,  and  Matricaria  chamoinilla. 

CONIFERjE.  Cone-bearing  plants.  The  name  of 
an  older  in  Linneus's  Fragments  Of  a  Natural  Me- 
thod. 

CO'NIS.     Kovic.     Dust ;  fine  powder;  ashes;  anil 
the  Lair;  scurf  from  the  head;  and  sometimes  it 
signifies  lime. 

( '( 1NITE.  1.  An  ash  or  greenish-gray  coloured  mi- 
neral, which  becomes  brow  n  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is 
found  in  Saxony  and  Iceland. 

2.  Dr.  Maccullock  has  given  ibis  name  to  a  pulveru- 
lent mineral,  as  fusible  as  idass  into  a  transparent  bead 
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wmch  he  found  in  Hie  trap  liills  of  Kilpatrick,  and  the 
Isle  of  Sky. 

[3.  The  petrifaction  of  a  conus.  See  Organic  re- 
lics.    A.] 

CONl'UM.  (From  tcovia,  dust,  according  to  Lin- 
jheus  ;  or  from  KU)vao>,  circumago,  on  account  of  its 
inebriating  and  poisonous  quality.)     Hemlock. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
jystem.     Class,  Pcntandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  officinal  hem- 
lock.   See  Cunium  maculatum. 

Conium  maculatum.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
cicuta  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  called  by  some 
enmaran;  by  others  abiotos;  arid,  according  to  Ero- 
titx,  cambcion  is  an  old  Sicilian  word  for  cicuta.  Ci- 
cuta major  fwtida.      Cunium — seminibus  striatis,  of 

[jinnnus. 

Hemlock  is  found  in  every  part  of  England,  and  is 
distinguished  from  those  plants  which  hear  some  re- 
semblance to  it,  by  the  spotted  stem.  It  is  generally 
believed  to  he  a  very  active  poison.  In  a  very  mode- 
rate dose  it  is  apt  to  occasion  sickness  and  vertigo ;  in  a 
larger  quantity  it  produces  anxiety,  cardialgia,  vomit- 
ing, convulsions,  coma,  and  death.  Baron  Stoerk  was 
the  first  who  brought  hemlock  into  repute  as  a  medi- 
cine of  extraordinary  efficacy  :  and  although  we  have 
not  in  this  country  any  direct  facts,  like  those  men- 
tioned by  Stoerk,  proving  that  inveterate  scirrlinses, 
cancers,  ulcers,  ana  many  other  diseases  hitherto  deem- 
ed irremediable,  are  to  be  completely  cured  by  the 
cicuta;  we  have  however  the  testimonies  of  several 
eminent  physicians,  showing  that  some  complaints 
which  had  resisted  other  powerful  remedies,  yielded  to 
hemlock  ;  and  that  even  some  disorders,  which  if  not 
really  cancerous,  were  at  least  suspected  to  be  of  that 
tendency,  were  greatly  benefited  by  this  remedy.  In 
chronic  rheumatisms,  some  glandular  swellings,  and  in 
various  fixed  and  periodical  pains,  the  cicuta  is  now 
very  generally  employed  ;  and  from  daily  experience, 
it  appears  in  such  cases  to  be  a  very  efficacious  remedy. 
It  has  also  been  of  singular  use  in  the  hooping-cough. 
Nor  is  it  less  efficacious  when  applied  externally ;  a 
poultice  made  of  oatmeal  and  the  expressed  juice,  (or 
a  decoction  of  the  extract,  when  the  other  cannot  be 
obtained,)  allays  the  most  excruciating  torturing  pains 
of  a  cancer,  and  thus  gives  rest  to  the  distracted  patient. 

The  proper  method  of  administering  conium  inter- 
nally, is  to  begin  with  a  few  grains  of  the  powder  or 
inspissated  juice,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose 
until  a  giddiness  affects  the  head,  a  motion  is  felt  in  the 
eyes  as  if  pressed  outwards,  witli  a  slight  sickness  and 
trembling  agitation  of  the  body.  One  or  moreof  these 
symptoms  are  the  evidence  of  a  full  dose,  which  should 
be  continued  until  they  have  ceased,  and  then  after  a 
few  days  the  dose  may  be  increased ;  for  little  advan- 
tage can  be  expected  but  by  a  continuance  of  tlie 
greatest  quantity  the  patient  can  bear.  In  some  con- 
stitutions even  small  doses  greatly  offend,  occasioning 
spasms,  heat  and  thirst;  in  such  instances  it  will  be  of 
no  service.  As  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  lias 
been  thought  to  act,  and  may  be  depended  upon  with 
more  certainty  than  the  extract,!  he  following  direct  ion 
-hould  be  observed  in  the  preparation:— Gather  the 
plant,  about  the  end  of  June,  when  it  is  in  flower: 
pick  o.T  the  little  leaves,  and  throw  away  the  leaf- 
stalks: dry  the  small  selected  leaves  in  a  hot  sun,  or  in 
a  tin  or  pewter  dish  before  the  tire.  Preserve  them  in 
bags  made  of  strong  brown  paper,  or  powder  them 
and  keep  the  powder  in  glass  phials  where  the  light  is 
excluded  ;  for  light  dissipates  the  beautiful  green  co- 
lour very  soon,  and  thus  the  medicine  loses  its  appear 
ance,  it  not  Its  efficacy:  this  mode  is  recommended  by 
Dr.  Withering.  The  extract  should  also  be  made  of 
tin'  planl  gathered  at  this  period.  From  2  to  21)  grains 
of  tin:  powder  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

CONJUGATUS.  Conjugate  or  yoked:  applied  to 
leaves,  Which  are  said  to  be  conjugate  or  binate.  They 
consist  of  otie  pair  of  leaflets;  as  in  the  Mimosa. 

CONJUNCTIVA.  Membrana  conjunctiva.  The 
conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye;  a  thin,  transpa- 
rent, delicate  membrane,  that  lines  the  internal  super- 
ficies of  one  eyelid,  and  is  reflected  from  thence  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  then  rellected  again  to 
the  edge  of  the  other  eyelid.  That  portion  which 
covers  the  transparent  cornea  cannot,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  separated  from  it.  Inflammation  of  this 
Bwmbrane  is  called  ophthalmia. 
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CONJUNCTUS.  Conjoined.  A  botanical  terns 
applied  to  a  tuber  which  is  said  to  be  conjoined  when 
in  immediate  contact  with  another,  as  in  many  of  the 
Orchidcs. 

CONNA'TUS.  (From  con,  and  nascnr,  lo  grow 
together.)  1.  Horn  with  a  person;  the  same  with  con- 
genitus. 

2.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  leaves,  which  are  said 
to  be  connate  when  united  at  their  base;  as  in  Ch'.or<\ 
perfoliata. 

CONNEXION.     See  Articulation. 

CONNIVENS.  (From  conniveo,  to  make  as  if  he 
did  not  see.)  In  botany  applied  to  petals  of  flow  ers, 
as  in  those  of  the  Rumcx,  and  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
lig,  which  the  fruit  really  is,  being  a  fleshy  conni  'ent 
receptacle,  enclosing  and  hiding  the  florets. 

Connutiu'tus.  (From  con,  and  vutrior,  t  >  be 
nourished  with.)  It  is  what  becomes  habitual  to  a 
person  from  his  particular  nourishment,  or  what 
breaks  out  into  a  disease  in  process  of  time,  which 
gradually  had  its  foundation  in  the  first  aliments,  as 
from  mucking  a  distempered  nurse,  or  the  like. 

Conquassa'tio.  Conquassation.  In  pharmacy  it 
is  a  species  of  comminution,  or  an  operation  by  which 
moist  concrete  substances,  as  recent  vegetable's,  fruits, 
the  softer  parts  of  animals,  ttc.  are  agitated  and 
bruised,  fill,  partly  by  their  proper  succulence,  or  by 
the  affusion  of  some  liquor,  they  are  reduced  to  a  soft 
pulp. 

CONRI'NGIUS,  Herman,  was  born  at  N'orden,  in 
East  Friesland,  ltuti,  and  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Helmslat,  where  he  soon  after  became  professor  in 
that  science,  and  subsequently  in  physics,  law,  and 
politics.  He  was  also  made  physician  and  aulic  coun- 
sellor to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  several  of  the  German  princes.  He  wrote  nume- 
rous works  in  philosophy,  medicine,  and  history,  dis- 
playing great  learning,  and  long  highly  esteemed.  In 
one  treatise  he  refers  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern 
Germans  to  their  altered  mode  of  living,  the  use  of 
stoves,  tobacco,  &c.  He  published  also  an  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  Art  of  Medicine,  and  its  several 
Parts,"  containing  a  History  of  Bibliotheca  Medico, 
with  numerous  Dissertations  on  particular  Diseases. 
He  died  in  1681. 

CONSENT.     Consent  of  parts.     See  Sympathy. 

CONSE'RVA.  (From  consent,  to  keep.)  A  con 
serve.  A  composition  of  some  recent  vegetable  and 
sugar,  beat  together  into  a  uniform  mass  "of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey ;  as  conserve  of  hips,  orange  peel, 
&c.  Conserves  are  called  confections  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  London  I'harmacopceia.     See  Confcclio. 

Conserva  absinthu  maRitimi.  See  Artemisia 
inaritimn. 

Consbrva  ari.  This  is  occasionally  exhibited  as  a 
stimulant  and  diuretic.     See  .Irum  maculutitm, 

t'ONSERVA    AURA.NTH     llISl'ALE.NSIS.       Set'     Confcctio 

aurantiorum. 

Conserva  cynosbati.  See  Confcctio  rostc  canina. 
-^rva  njuL.E.  A  preparation  of  woodsorrel, 
possessing  acid,  cooling,  and  antiseptic  qualities.  See 
Oiulis  acetosella. 

Conserva  menth.e.  This  preparation  of  mint  is 
given  occasionally  as  a  stomachic,  in  sickness  and 
weakness  of  the  stomach.     See  .Mentha  viridis. 

Conserva  pruni  svlvestris.  Astringent  virtues 
are  ascribed  to  this  medicine,  which  is  now  seldom 
used  but  in  private  formula;. 

Conserva  ros.e.  This  conserve,  rubbed  down  with 
water,  to  which  is  added  some  lemon-juice,  forms  an 
excellent  drink  in  hemorrhagic  complaints.  See  Con- 
fectio  roste  gather. 

Conserva  sen  i.e.  A  preparation  of  squills,  which 
afibrds  an  excellent  basis  for  an  electuary,  possessing 
expectorant  and  diuretic  qualities. 

[CoNSKBVATtVM.     See  Organic  relics.     A.] 

Consistk'ntia.  (From  consists,  to  abide.)  The 
state  or  ncuie  of  a  disease.  The  appearance  or  state 
ol  the  humours  and  excrements. 

CONSO'LIDA.  (So  called,  quia  '.onsolidandi  et 
conglutinandi  vi  pallet;  from  its  power  in  agglutina- 
ting and  joining  together  things  broken.)  See  Sv*» 
pliytum. 

CoNSOLUU  aurra.     See  Solidary  rirga  aurca. 

Consoi.ida  major.     See  Symphytum." 

Consomda  media.     See  .'Ijuga  pyramidalis 

Consoi.ida  minor.     See  Prunella 
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Cossomba  regams.    See  Delphinium  consotraa. 

Uonsolida  Saracenic  a.  Sec  Solidago  vtrgaaurta 

CONSOUND.     Sec  Symphytum. 

Consound  middle.     See  ."ljnga pyramidalis. 

COUS'VAHTl'NVS,  Afruani's,  was  bora  at  Car- 
thage, to«ai  (is  tlie  middle  of  the  llih  century.  He 
lived  near  forty  years  at  Babylon,  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages.  Among 
the  sciences,  medicine  appears  to  have  principally 
occupied  his  attention  ;  and  two  of  his  works  were 
thought  deserving  of  being  printed  at  Hale,  about  4  1-2 
centuries  after  Ms  death,  which  occurred  in  lust.  They 

ars  thought  however  to  have  been  chiefly  translate! 
from  Arabian  writers. 

CONSTIPATION.  (Constipatie :  from  eonsdpo, 
to  crowd  together.)  Ubslipatiu.  Cosiiveness.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  costive  when  the  alvine  excre- 
ments are  not  expelled  daily,  and  when  the  feces  are 
so  hardened  as  not  to  receive  their  form  from  the  im- 
pression of  the  rectum  upon  them. 

CONSTITUTION.  Constitifio.  The  pencral  con- 
dition of  the  body,  as  evinced  by  the  peculiarities  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions:  such  are,  the  pecu- 
liar predisposition  to  certain  diseases,  or  liability  of 
particular  organs  to  disease;  the  varieties  in  digestion, 
in  muscular  power  and  motion,  in  sleep,  In  the  appe- 
tite, fee.  Some  marked  peculiarities  of  constitution 
are  observed  to  be  accompanied  with  certain  external 
characters,  such  as  a  particular  colour  and  texture  of 
the  skin,  and  of  the  hair,  and  also  with  a  peculiarity  of 
form  and  disposition  of<  mind  ;  all  of  which  have  been 
observed  fiom  the  earliest  time,  and  divided  into 
classes:  and  which  received  names  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  humeral  pathology  which  they  still  retain. 
See   Temperament. 

Constricti'va.  (From  constringo,  to  bind  toge- 
ther.)   Stvptics. 

CONSTRICTOR.  (From  constringo,  to  bind  toge- 
ther.) A  name  given  to  tliose  muscles  which  eon- 
tract  any  opening  of  the  body. 

Constrictor  al.e  nasi.  See  Depressor  lejjii  su- 
perioris  alatjue  nasi. 

Constrictor  am.     See  Sphincter  ani. 

Constrictor  isth.mi  faucium.  Glosso-stapkilinus. 
of  Winslow,  Douglas,  and  Cowper;  and  Glusso  sta- 
pkilm  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  at  the  side  of 
the  entry  of  the  fauces,  that  draws  the  velum  pendu- 
lum palati  towards  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  it 
raises  at  the  same  time,  and  with  its  fellow  contracts 
the  passage  between  the  two  arches,  by  which  it  shuts 
the  opening  of  the  fauces. 

Constrictor  labiorum.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Constrictor  oris.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Constrictor  palpebrarum.  See  Orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum. 

Constrictores  pharyng.m.  The  muscles  of  the 
ossophagus. 

Constrictor  pharynois  inferior.  Crico  pha- 
ryngeus ;  Thyro-ph.aryn.geus  of  Douglas  and  Win- 
slow.  Cricothtjropkaryngien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx.  It 
arises  from  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  near  the 
attachment  of  the  sterno-hyoideus  and  thyro-hyoideus 
muscles ;  and  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the 
crico-thyroideus ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  white  line, 
where  it  joins  with  its  fellow,  the  superior  fibres  run- 
ning obliquely  upwards,  covering  nearly  one-half  of 
the  middle  constrictor,  and  terminating  in  a  point ;  the 
inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely,  and  cover  the 
beginning  of  the  oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  compress 
that  part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to  raise 
it  with  the  larynx  a  little  upwards. 

Constrictor  pharyngis  medius.  Hyopharyn- 
geus  and  cephalo-pharyn gcus  of  Douglas  and  Win- 
slow-.  Chondro-pharyngeus  of  Douglas.  Syndesmo- 
phnryngevs  of  Winslow.  Ccphah-pkaryngeus  of 
Winslow  and  Douglas,  ffyo-glosso  basi  pharyngien 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  appendix  of  the  os 
hyoides,  from  the  cornu  of  that  bone,  and  from  the 
ligament  which  connects  it  to  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  the 
fibres  of  the  superior  part  running  obliquely  upwards 
and  covering  a  considerable  part  of  the  superior  con- 
strictor, terminate  in  a  point;  and  it  is  inserted  into 
the  middle  of  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  os  occipitis 
before  the  foramen  magnum,  and  joined  to  its  fellow 
at  a  white  line  in  the  middle  part  of  the  pharynx  I 
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'  TliW  muscle  compresses  that  part  of  the  pharynx 
which  it  covers,  and  draws  it  and  the  os  hyoldei  up 
u  ards. 

Constrictor  fiurynois  superior.  Glossopha- 
ryngeal ;  Mylo-pharyngeus  ;  Ptcrygophaxyngt us  of 
Douglas  and  Win-low,  and  Pterigo  syndesmu  staphili 
pharyngien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  pos- 
of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  above,  from  the 
cuneiform  process  of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  fora- 
men magnum,  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  from   the  upper  and    under  jaw,  near  the 

roots  of  the  last  denies  molares,  and  between  the 
jaws,  it  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx  Its 
use  is  to  compress  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and 

to  draw  it  forward-  and  upwards. 

Constrictor   vesica    urinaria.     See  Detrusor 
uritite. 

CONSTBICTO'RIUS.     A  disease  attended    with 
constriction,  or  spasm. 

Cons tringcn  tia.     (From  constringo,  to  bind  to- 
Astringent  medicines.    See 
I  '   CONSUMPTION.   (From  consume,  to  waste  away.) 
See  Phthisis. 

Con tabesoe'ntia.     (From   centabesco,  to   pine   or 
waste  away.)     An  atrophy,  or  nervous  consumption. 

CONTAGION.  (Contagio;  from  coat. 
meet  or  touch  each  oilier.)  This  word  properly  im- 
ports the  application  of  any  poisonous  matter  to  the 
body  through  the  medium  of  touch.  It  is  applied  to 
thus  i  very  subtile  particles  arising  from  putrid  sub- 
stances, or  from  persons  labouring  under  certain  dis- 
eases, Which  communicate  the  disease  to  others;  ai 
the  contagion  of  putrid  fever,  the  effluvia  of  dead  air 
mal  or  vegetable  substances,  the  miasm  of  bogs  and 
fens,  the  virus  of  smallpox,  lues  venerea,  &c.  &c. 

The  principal  diseases  excited  by  poisonous  mias- 
mata are,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  yellow  fevers, 
dysentery,  and  typhus.  That  of  the  last  is  generated  i:r 
the  human  body  itself,  and  is  sometimes  called  ti.e, 
typhoid  fomes.  The  other  miasmata  are  produced 
from  moist  vegetable  matter,  in  some  unknown  state  of 
decomposition.  The  contagious  virus  of  the  plague, 
smallpox,  measles,  chincough,  cynanche  maligna,  and 
scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  of  typhus  and  the  jail  fever, 
operates  to  a  much  more  limited  distance  through  tie 
intermedium  of  the  atmosphere,  than  the  marsh  mias- 
mata. Contact  of  a  diseased  person  is  said  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  communication  of  plague;  and  ap- 
proach within  2  or  :t  yards  of  him,  for  that  of  typhus. 
The  Walcheren  miasmata  extended  their  pel 
influence  to  vessels  riding  at  anchor,  fully  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  chemical  nature  of  all  these  poisonous  effluvia 
is  little  understood.  They  undoubtedly  consist,  bow 
ever,  of  hydrogen,  united  with  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
carbon,  and  azot,  in  unknown  proportions,  and  un- 
known states  of  combination.  The  proper  neutral- 
izes or  destroyers  of  these  gasiform  poisons,  are  nitric 
acid  vapour,  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  chlorine.  The  las  /. 
two  are  the  most  efficacious ;  but  require  to  be  uscl 
in  situations  from  which  the  patients  can  be  removed 
at  the  time  of  the  application.  Nitric  acid  vapour 
may,  however,  be  diffused  in  the  apartments  of  the 
sick,  without  much  inconvenience.  Bed-clot! 
ticularly  blankets,  can  retain  the  contagious  fouies,  i:i 
an  active  state,  for  almost  any  length  of  time.  Ilence, 
they  ought  to  be  fumigated  with  peculiar  care.  The 
vapour  of  burning  sulphur  or  sulphuious  acid  is  used 
in  the  Fast,  again.-t  the  plague.  It  is  much  inferior  in 
power  to  the  other  antiloimic  reagents. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinction  com 
menly  made  between  contagious  and  infectious  d  s 
cases. 

[The  very  evident  distinction  has  longsincc  been  inn  dp 
and  employed  in  this  country.  Contagion  is  applied 
to  those  diseases  which  are  propagated  from  one  to 
another  by  contact  or  close  approach,  and  which 
produces  a  like  disease  ;  as  the  venereal  disease,  it.  h, 
smallpox,  measles,  &c.  Diseases  produced  by  infee 
tion,  are  those  contracted  from  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
as  intermittent,  remittent,  bilious,  and  yellow  fevers. 
In  1819  and  1822,  we  had  the  yellow-fever  in  New- 
York,  and  the  board  of  health  shut  up  that  part 
of  the  city  where  the  disease  prevailed,  by  running 
fences  across  the  stroets  leading  to  it.  This  was  called 
the  infected  district,  from  the  local  causes  < 
nation  the  atmosphere  and  producing  the  infection 
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Beyond  this  district  the  city  was  not  unhealthy,  and 
those  Who  wore  taken  sick  in  the  infected  district, 
when  removed  to  other  parts  not  infected,  recovered, 
and  did  not  communicate  the  disease  to  others.    A.] 

Conte'nsio.  (From  centineo,  to  restrain.)  It  is 
.-,  metimes  used  to  express  a  tension  or  stricture. 

i  iens  FKBRia.    A  continent  lever,  winch  pro- 
ularly  in  ilie  same  tenor,  without  either  exa- 
cerbation or  remission.    This  rarely,  if  ever,  happens. 
,la  fkuius.    (From  conlinuo,  to  persevere.; 
A  continued  fever.    See  Febris  contx 

CONTINUED.  Continues;  from  continuo,  to  per- 
spvere.)  A  term  applied  in  pathology  to  diseases 
which  go  on  with  a  regular  tenor  of  symptoms,  but 
i  fevers,  the  symptoms  of  which  continue, 
without  intermission,  until  the  disease  terminates: 
ntinual  fevers  In  distinction  to  intermittent 
fevers. 

PLNUUS.     Bee  Continued. 
CONTO'ESIO.     (From  contorqueo,  to  twist  about.) 
A  contortion,  or  twisting.    In  medicine  this  word  has 
ignifications,  and  is  applied  to  the  iliac  pas- 
sion,  to  luxation  of  the  vertebras,  head,  Sec. 

CONTORT.eE.    Twisted  plants.    The  name  of  on 

order  in  Linliseus'a  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 

g  of  plants  which  have  a  single  petal  that  is 

i  bent  toward  the  side,  as  JVerium  Vtnca,&cc. 

CONTORTUS.     (From  con,  and  torquco,  to  twist.) 

Twisted.    A;  plied  to  the  seed-vessel  of  plants:  as  the 

'.     (..7K7i  contortum  of  the  Mcdicugo  sativa 

L'ONTRA-APERTURA.  (From  contra,  agatnst, 
and  apcrio,  to  open.)  A  counter-opening.  An  open- 
ing  made  opposite  to  the  one  that  already  exists. 

CONTRACTILITY.  Conlraclilitas.  A  property 
In  bodies,  the  effect  of  the  cohesive  power,  hy  which 
their  panicles  resume  their  former  propinquity  when 
the  force  ceases  which  was  applied  to  separate  them. 
It  also  denotes  the  power  which  muscular  fibres  pos- 
sess of  shortening  themseh  es. 

CONTRACTION.  (From  contraho,  to  draw  toge- 
ther.) Contractwa  ;  Beriberia.  A  rigid  contraction 
of  the  joints.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Lo- 
cales, and  order  Dyscinesim  of  Cullen.  The  species 
are, 

1.  Contracture,  primaria,  from  a  rigid  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  called  also  obstipitas;  a  word  that, 
with  any  other  annexed,  distinguishes  the  variety  of 
the  contraction.  Of  this  species  he  forms  four  va- 
rieties. 1.  Contractnra  ab  infiammationc,  when  it 
arises  from  inflammation.  2.  Contradura  d  spasmo, 
called  also  tonic  spasm  and  cramp,  When  it  depends 
upon  spasm.  3.  Contractwa  ob  antagonistas  parali- 
ticos,  from  the  antagonist  muscles  losing  their  action. 
•:.  Contractures  ab  acrimonii  irritante,  Which  is  in- 
duced by  some  irritating  cause. 

2.  Contracture  articularis,  originating  from  a  dis- 
'     se  of  the  joint. 

I  RAFISSU'RA.    (From  contra,  against,  and 
-leave.)    Contre-coup  of  French  writers.    A 
in  a  part  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  blow 
red;  as  when  the  frontal  bone  is  broken  by  a 
he  occiput,  where  the  bone  remains  sound. 
ConTIUlHE'nTIA.       (From    contraho,    to  contract.) 
Medicines  which  shorten  and  strengthen  the  fibres. 
ni.s  are  the  only  medicines  of  this  nature. 
( :<  INTRA-INDICATION.  {Conlra-indicatio ;  from 
contra,  against,  and  indico,  to  show.)     A  symptom 
i  ase,  which  forbids  the  exhibition  of  a 
remedy  which  would  otherwise  be  employed;  for  in- 
bark   and  acids  are  usually  given   in   putrid 
but  if  there  he  difficulty  01  breathing,   or  in- 
flammation of  any  viscus,  they  are  contraindications 

Co    ikvluna'ris.     (From  contra,  and    luna,  the 
el  given  by  Dietericus  to  a  woman 
who  conceives  during  the  menstrual  discha 

emen.    See  Artemisia  Santontca. 
['RAVE'RVA.      (From  contra,  against,  and 
,  Span.  ;t.«.au  herb  good  against  poison.) 

vvicrva.  alba.     Cantrayava    Ccrmanorum. 

ofasciepias. 
Contrayerva  nova.    Mexican  contraycrva.    See 

a  pentaphyUa.  ,      , 

Con  ika<  i:i'.va  virginiana.  See  Aristcioc!t*a  scr- 
pentai 

coop.    See  Qmtrafissuya. 
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CONTRI'TIO.  The  act  of  grinding,  or  reducing  (8 
powder. 

CONTUSION.  (Contusio  ;  from  lontttndo,  to  knoch 
together.)    A  bruise,  or  contused  wound. 

CONUS.     A  cone.     See  StrobUu* 

CONVALESCENCE.  (Convalescentia  ;  from  con 
valcsco,  to  grow  well.)  The  recovery  of  health  after 
the  cure  of  a  disease.  '  The  period  of  convalescence  is 
that  space  from  the  departure  of  a  disease,  to  the  re- 
covery  of  the  strength  lost  by  it. 

CONVALESCENT.  Recovering  or  returning  to  a 
state  of  health  after  the  cure  of  a  disease. 

CONVALLA'RIA.       (From    convallis,   a    valley, 
named  from  its  abounding  in  valleys  and  mai- 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  sys 
tern.     Class,  Hcxandria  ;  Order,  Munogynia. 

Convallaria  majalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley.  J.tllium  convallium ;  Convallaria  f 
Maianthemum.  May-lily.  The  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Convallaria — scapo  nudo  of  Limueua,  have  a  pene 
tiatitiL'  bitter  taste,  and  are  given  in  nervous  and  caiar 
rhal  disorders.  When  dried  and  powdered,  they  prove 
Strongly  purgative.  Watery  or  spirituous  extracts 
made  from  them,  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  or  drachm, 
act  as  gentle  stimulating  aperients  and  laxatives  ;  and 
seem  to  partake  of  the  purgative  virtue,  as  well  as  the 
bitterness  of  aloes.  The  roots,  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
or  infusion,  act  as  a  sternutatory  when  snulfed  up  the 
nose,  and  as  a  laxative  or  purgative  when  taken  inter- 
nally. 

Convallaria  tolygonatlm.  The  systematic  name 
of  Solomon's  seal.  Sigiltum  Salomonis ;  Convallaria 
— foliis  altcrnis  amplexicaulibus,  caule  ancipiti,  pc- 
dunciilis  axillaribus  subunifloris,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
roots  tire  applied  externally  as  adstringents,  and  arc 
administered  internally  as  corroborants.. 

CONVEXUS.  Convex.  A  term  in  very  general 
use  in  anatomy,  botany,  &c. 

Convoli'ta  ossa.     See  Spongiosa  ossa. 

CONVOLU'TUS.  Rolled  up  or  folded.  Applied 
to  bones,  membranes    e;.ves.  &c. 

OONVO  LVULLS  rrom  convolve,  to  roll  toge- 
ther, or  entwine.) 

1.  A  name  for  the  iliac  passion. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean 
system,  so  called  from  their  twisting  round   others, 

Vinlandria;  Order,  .Monogynia.)  which  affords 
the  Jarapa,  mechoacanna,  turbith,  and  scammony. 
The  whole  genus  consists  of  plants  containing  a  milky 
juice  strongly  cathartic  and  caustic. 

Convolvulus  americams.    The  jalap  root.     See 
cuius  jalapa. 

Convolvulus  batatas.  Batatas.  A  native  of 
the  West  Indies.  Its  root  is  firm  and  of  a  pale  brown 
on  the  outside,  and  white  within.  When  boiled  it  is 
sweet,  like  cb.esnu.t8,  and  is  esteemed  by  some  as  an 
esculent. 

[This  is  the  sweet  potato,  extensively  cultivated  and 
eaten  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  Stales, 
even  as  far  north  as  New- Jersey.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  Carolina  potato.    See  Batatas.    A.] 

(-'oNvoi.vri.us  cantabrica.  A  name  for  the  can- 
tabrica.  Convolvulus  minimus  spica:  foliis  ;  Conn,! 
ruins  linaria:  folio ;  Convolvulus  Cantabrica  of  Lin 
metis.  Lavender-leaved  bindweed.  Pliny  says  it 
was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the 
try  of  the  Cantabri  in  Spain  ;  whence  its  name.  It  is 
anthelmintic  and  actively  cathartic. 

Convolvulus  colubrinus.  The  pariera  brava. 
See  Cissampdos  parcira. 

Convolvulus  jalapa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
jalap  plant.  Jalapium  mechoacanna  nigra.  Convol 
ruins;  cattle  volubli ;  foliis  ovatis,  subcordatts.  <>.'>- 
tusis,  obxotttr  rcpantlis,  sttbtus  villosis  ;  peduiculis 
unijloris  of  Linna-us.  It  is  a  native  of  South  A  men 
ea.  In  the  shops,  the  root  is  found  both  cut  into  slices 
and  whole,  of  an  oval  shape,  solid,  ponderous,  black- 
ish on  the  outside,  but  gray  within,  and  marked  with 

several  dark  veins,  by  the  number  of  which,  and  by 
its  hardness,  heaviness,  and  dark  colour,  the  goodness 
of  the  rout  is  to  he  estimated.  It  has  scarcely  any 
smell,  and  very  little  taste,  hut  to  the  tongue,  and  to 
the  throat,  manifests  a  slight  decree  of  pungency. 
The  medicinal  activity  of  jalap  resides  principally,  if 

not  wholly,  in  the  resin,  which,  though  given  in  small 
dot  is,  occasions  \  iolent  tormina.  The  root  powdered 
is  a  very  common,  efficacious,  and  safe  purgative,  as 
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fairy  experience  evinces;  but,  according  as  "it  contains 
more  ot  less  resin,  its  effects  must  of  course  vary.  In 
large  doses,  or  when  joined  with  calomel,  it  is  recom- 
mended as  an  anthelmintic  and  hydragague.  [n  the 
pharmacopoeias,  this  root  is  ordered  in  the  form  ol 
tincture  and  extract;  and  the  Edinburgh  College  di- 
rects it  also  in  powder  with  lu  ice  its  weight  of  Crj  *- 
tals  of  tartar. 

Co  .voLrfLL's  major  ALBis.  See  Convolvulus 
scpiun.' 

Convolvulus    kakituius.     The    brassica   mari- 

tiina.  or  sea  colewort. 

Convolvulus  HECHOACAN.  Mechoacanna;  Jalap  a 
alba;    or    Bryonia    alba     Peruviana  ;     iihabarbarum 

album.  Mechoacan.  The  root  of  this  species  of  con- 
volvulus is  brought  from  Mexico.  It  possesses  aperi- 
ent properties,  and  was  long  used  as  the  common 
purge  of  this  country,  but  is  now  wholly  superseded  by 
jalap. 

["  Convolvulus  immhratis.  Wild  potato.  The 
affinity  of  this  plant  to  jalap,  in  its  botanical  charac- 
ter, has  caused  a  medicinal  quality  to  be  ascribed  to  it 
which  it  does  not  possess.  It  i»  one  of  the  u  eake.-t  of 
our  indigenous  cathartics,  and  requires  too  large  a  dose 
to  be  of  much  use  in  that  character.  It  i.-  said  to  miti- 
gate strangury  and  gravel,  and  to  operate  as  a  diuretic." 
— Big.  Mat.  Med.  ~  A.] 

Convolvulus  scammoxia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  scammony  plant.  See  Scammonium;  Con- 
volvulus si/riacus  ;  Scammonium  syriacum  ;  Diagry- 
dium.  This  plant,  Convolvulus— foliis  sagittatis  j>os- 
licc  truncatis,  pedunculis  teretibus  subtijloris  of  Lin- 
naeus, affords  the  concrete  gummi-resinous  juice  termed 
scannuony.  It  grows  plentifully  about  Maraash,  An- 
lioch,  Eallib,  and  towards  Tripoli,  in  Syria.  No  part 
of  the  dried  plant  possesses  any  medicinal  Quality,  but 
the  root,  which  Dr.  Russel  administered  in  decoction, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  pleasant  and  mild  cathartic.  It  is 
from  the  milky  juice  of  lire  root  that  we  obtain  the 
officinal  scauimony,  which  is  procured  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  by  the  peasants,  who  colled  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  Having  cleared  away  the  earth  from 
about  the  root,  they  cut  off  the  top  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, about  two  inches  below  where  the  stalks 
spring  from  it.  Under  the  most  depending  part  of 
the  slope,  they  fix  a  shell,  01  some  other  convenient  re- 
ceptacle, into  which  the  milky  juice  gradually  flows. 
It  is  left  there  about  twelve  hours,  which  lime  is  suffi- 
cient for  draining  off  the  whole  juice  ;  this,  however, 
is  in  small  quantity,  each  root  affording  hut  a  very  few 
drachms.  This  juice  from  the  several  roots  is  put 
together,  often  into  the  leg  of  an  old  boot,  for  want  of 
some  more  proper  vessel,  where,  in  a  little  time,  it 
grows  hard,  and  is  the  genuine  scaminony.  The  smell 
of  scauimony  is  rather  unpleasant,  and  the  taste  bit- 
terish and  slightly  acrid.  The  different  proportions 
of  gum  and  resin,  of  which  it  consists,  have  been  vari- 
ously stated  ;  but,  as  proof  spirit  is  the  best  menstruum 
for  it,  these  substances  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  in 
equal  parts.  It  is  brought  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna 
in  masses,  generally  of  a  light  shining  gray  colour,  and 
friable  texture;  of  rather  an  unpleasant  smell,  and 
bitterish  and  slightly  acrid  taste.  The  scammony  of 
Aleppo  is  by  far  the  purest.  That  of  Smyrna  is  pon- 
derous, black,  and  mixed  with  extraneous  matters. 
Scammony  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,  and  was  exhibited  in- 
ternally as  a  purgative,  and  externally  for  the  itch, 
tinea,  fixed  pains,  &x.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but 
enters  several  compounds,  which  are  administered  as 
purgatives. 

Convolvulus  sepium.  Convolvulus  major  albus. 
The  juice  of  this  plant,  Convolvulus— -full is  sugitlatis 
postice  truncatis  pedunculis  letragonis,  unifloris,  of 
Lintueus,  is  violently  purgative,  and  given  in  dropsical 
affections.  A  poultice  of  the  herb,  made  with 
oil,  is  recommended  in  white  swellings  of  the  knee 
joint. 

Convolvulus  soldanella.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sea  convolvulus.  KoauBi  SaXuacta-  Brassica 
mariia;  Convolvulus  maritimus ;  Soldanella.  Sol- 
danella. This  plant,  Convolvulus— foliis  rcniformi- 
Ouf,  pedunculis  unifloris,  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  native  of 
our  coasts.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  a  drastic  purge, 
ft  is  only  used  by  the  common  people,  the  pharmaco- 
poeias having  now  substituted  more  safe  and  valuable 
remedies  in  its  place. 
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t  onvol\  'us   syriacus.     The  scammonj   plant 
volvulus  scammonia. 

Convolvi  lus  11  rpkthum.     The  systematic  name 
of  the  turbith  plant.     Turpethum.    The  cortical  part 
of  the  tool  of  a  species  ol  convolvulus,  brought  fro  n 
the  East  Indies,  in  oblong,  pieces    il  is  of  a  brown  cl- 
ash colour  on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within.    Thi 
best  is  ponderous,  nol  wrinkled,  easy  to  break,  and 
discovers  to  I  lie  ej  i  a  lai  ge  quani  itj  ol  ret  im 
ler.    When  chewed,  ii  a)  insi  unpai  is  a  sweetish  tasti 
which  is  followed  bj  a  nauseous  acrimony.  [I 
dered  as  upurgnliveliabletomuch  irregularity  of  artion 

CON1  ULSION.     [Convulsio;  from  convcllo, lopull 
together.]     Hieranosos;  Distentio  nervorum 
cm  convulsio   of  Good.     Clonic  spasm.     A    ■ 

action  of  muscular  fibres,  known   by  alternate   re- 
laxations, with  violent  and  involuntary  contractions 

of  the  muscular  parts,  without  sleep.     Cullei 

convulsion  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  ordei 

Convulsions  are  universal  ot  partial,  and  Inn 

ed  different  names,  according  to  the  parts  all 

the  symptoms;    as  the    risus  sardonicus,   when    t!;;: 

muscles  of  the  face  are  affected;  St.  Vitus's  dance, 

when  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  thrown  into  invo 

luntary  motions,  with  lameness  and  rotations.    The 

hysterical  epilepsy,  or  oilier  epilepsie 

different  causes,  are  convulsive  diseases  of  the  uni 

versa!  kind:    the  muscles  of  the  globe  ol 

throwing  the  eye  into  involuntary  distortions  in  defi- 
ance of  the  direction  of  the  will,  arc-  instance 
tial  convulsion.    The  muscles  principally  affected  in 
of  convulsions,  are  those  immediately  under 

the  direction  of  the  will;  as  those  ol'  the  ey< 
face,  jaws,   neck,   superior   and  inferior  extremities. 
The  muscles  of  respiration,  acting  both  volunl 
involuntarily,  are  not  unfrequeittly  convulsed  ;  as  the 
diaphragm,  iuiercostals,   &c.      The  more  immediate 
causesof  convulsions  are,  1.  Either  mental  affection, 
or  any  irritating  cause  exciting  a  greater  arlkm  in  the 
arterial  system  of  the  brain  and  nerves.    2.  An  in- 
crease of  nervous  energy,  which  seems  to  hold  pace  or 
be  equipotent  with  the   increased  arterial  energy  ex- 
cited in  the  brain.     3.  This  increased  energy,  convey- 
ing its  augmented  effects,  Without  the  direction  of  the 
will,  to  any  muscles  destined   to  voluntary  motio  ;. 
over-irritates  them.     4.  The  muscles,  irritated   1' 
i  increased  nervous  energy  and  arterial  influx,  (  pi 
more  forcibly  and   involuntarily  by  their  excited  \, 
insita,  conjointly  with  other  causes,  as  long  as  the  in- 
creased nervous  energy  continues.    5.  This  increased 
energy  in  the  nervous  system  may  be  excited  either  by 
the  mind,  or  by  any  acrimony  in  the  blood,  or  oilier 
stimuli  sufficiently  irritating  to   increase  the  arterial 
action,  nervous  influence,  and    the   vires    insita-  of 
muscles.     8.  After  muscles  have  been  once  ;. 
ed  to  act  involuntarily,  and  With  increased  action,  the 
same  causes  can  readily  produce  the  same  effects  on 
those  organs.     7.  All  parts  that  have  muscular  fibres 
may  be  convulsed.     8.  The  sensations  in  tl 
most  capable  of  producing  convulsions,  an 
horror,  anger,  great  sensibility  of  the  soul,  &.<:. 

Convulsio  canina.    A  wry  mouth. 

Cosvulsio  cerealis.  Cereal  convulsion  is  a  sin 
gular  disorder  of  the  spasmodic  convulsive  kind,  not 
common  to  this  country,  but  mentioned  by  Cartheuser 
under  this  title,  from  the  peculiar  tingling  and  formi- 
cation perceived  in  the  arms  and  legs.  Mot* 
r.w&BS  of  Hofliium.  It  is  endemial  in  some  places 
in  Germany ;  but  more  a  rural  than  urbanical  disor 
der,  said  to  arise  from  the  use  of  spoiled  corn. 

Convulsio  HABITUAI.IS.  Saint  Vitus's  dance.  See 
Chorea  Sancti  iili. 

CONY'ZA.     (From  kcvis,  dust;  because  it 
is  sprinkled  to  kill  fleas  in  places  where  thev 
blesome.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin 
najan  system.     Class  Syngenesia;  Order,  /' 
superflua.    There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
plants  called  conyzas  by  the  older  practitioners:  they 
areeitherof  the  genus  conyza,  inula,  gnaphalium,  eri- 
geron,  or  chrysocoma. 

Conyza  ^thiopica.  The  plant  so  called  is  m  .; 
probably  the  Chrysocoma  comaurca  of  Willdenou ,  a 
shrub  which  grows  wild  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  green-houses,  becausj  it 
flowers  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Conyza  cxerulea.  The  Krigeron  acre  of  Linnajiis 
answers  to  the  description  of  this  plant. 
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Conyza  major.  Supposed  to  be  the  Inula  v.icosa 
ofLinnajus. 

Conyza  major  vulgaris,     bee  Inula  dysenterica. 

Conyza  media.     See  Inula  dysenterica. 

Conyza  minor.  The  Inula  pulicaris  of  Linnaeus 
answers  to  the  description  given  of  this  plant  in 
most  books.  Its  chief  use  is  to  destroy  (leas  and 
gnats. 

Cooperto  RIA.  (From  co-operio,  to  cover  over.) 
The  thyroid  cartilage. 

Coo'strijm.    The  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

COPAIBA.  (Copaiba,  a.  fcem. ;  from  copal,  the 
American  name  for  any  odoriferous  gum,  and  iba,  or 
too,  a  tree.)  The  name  given  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London  to  the  balsam  of  copaiva.     See  Co- 

■'/lllis. 

COPAI'FERA.  (From  Copaiva,  the  Indian  name, 
and  fcro,  to  bear.)  The  name  of  a  genus  ofplautB  in 
the  Linntean  system.     Class,  iJecandria;  Order,  Mo- 

CoPAIFBRA  officinalis.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  from  which  the  Copaiba  balsam,  Balsamum 
nse;  Balsamum  copaiba';   Balsamum  de  co 
paiba;  Balsamum  eapivi;  Copaiba;  Capevi ;  is  ob- 
tained. 

Copaiba  is  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  of  a  moderately 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  biting  taste,  very  per- 
manent on  the  tongue.  The  tree  which  affords  it 
prows  in  Brazil,  New-Spain.  It  is  obtained  by  making 
deep  incisions  near  its  trunk,  when  the  balsam  imme- 
diately issues,  and,  at  the  proper  season,  flows  in  such 
abundance,  that  sometimes,  in  three  hours,  twelve 
pounds  have  been  procured.  The  older  trees  afford 
the  best  balsam,  and  yield  it  two  or  three  times  in  the 
same  year.  The  balsam  supplied  by  the  young  and 
vigorous  trees,  which  abound  with  the  most  juice,  is 
crude  and  watery,  and  is,  therefore,  accounted  less 
valuable.  While  (lowing  from  the  tree,  this  balsam 
is  a  colourless  fluid  ;  in  time,  however,  it  acquires  a 
yellowish  tinge,  and  the  consistence  of  oil ;  but,  though 
by  age  it  has  been  found  thick,  like  honey,  yet  it  never 
becomes  solid,  like  other  resinous  fluids.  By  distilla- 
tion in  water,  the  oil  is  separated  from  the  resin;  and, 
in  the  former,  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  balsam  are 
concentrated.  If  the  operation  is  carefully  performed, 
about  one-half  of  the  balsam  rises  into  the  receiver,  in 
the  form  of  oil.  The  balsam  unites  with  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  and  with  spirit  of  wine.  Il  is  given  in  ail 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  when  no  inflammation 
is  present.  In  gleets,  and  in  gonorrhoea,  it  was  once  a 
favourite  remedy,  but  is  now  disused.  In  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  it  is  still  employed,  though  less  frequently 
than  usual;  and  in  hemorrhoids  it  is  occasionally 
trusted.  The  dose  is  from  20  to  30  drops,  twice  or 
three  times  a  day,  mixed  with  water,  by  means  of  an 
egg,  or  any  mucilage.  The  balsam  of  copaiva  is  occa- 
sionally adulterated  with  turpentine,  but  its  virtues 
are  not  greatly  injured  by  the  fraud. 

Copaiva.     See  Copaiba. 

("OPAL.  (The  American  name  of  all  clear  odori- 
ferous  gums.)  Gum  copal.  This  resinous  substance 
is  imported  trom  Guinea,  where  it  is  found  in  the  sand 
on  the  shore.  It  is  a  hard,  shining. transparent,  citron 
coloured,  odoriferous,  concrete  juice  of  an  American 
tree,  but  which  has  neither  the  solubility  in  Water 
common  to  gums,  nor  the  solubility  in  alkohol  common 
10  resins,  tit  least  in  any  considerable  degree.  By 
the  c  properties  it  resembles  amber.  It  may  be  dis- 
solved by  digestion  in  linseed  oil,  rendered  drying  by 
quicklime,  with  a  heat  very  little  less  than  sufficient 
to  boil  or  decompose  the  oil.  This  solution,  diluted 
Of  turpentine,  forms  a  beautiful  transparent 
Which,  when  properly  applied,  and  slowly 
dried,  is  very  hard,  and  very  durable.  This  varnish 
I  to enuff- boxes,  tea  boards,  and  other  utensils. 

i:  preserves  and  gives  lustre  to  paintings,  and  greatly 

■  iliiurs  of  old  pictures,  by  tilling 
irks,  and  rendering  the  surfaces  capable  of 
in  more  uniformly. 
<  OPe'lLA,     See  (  ii/iil. 
I  'o'i'iiKii.     A  name  for  camphor. 
UO'PHOS.     (Ku^oc,  dumb.)    Deaf  or  dumb.    Also 

in  any  of  the 
COPHO'SIS.     (From  Kwipoc,  deaf.)    A  difficulty  of 
hearing.      It  is  often  symptomatic  ot  some  disease. 
Bee  Dysecwa. 

COPPER.     (Cvvrmn,  v.  neut.  avasi  <r.«  Cyprium; 
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so  named  from  the  island  of  Cypius,  whence  it  wu 
formerly  brought.)  "A  metal  of  a  peculiar  reddish 
brown  colour  :  hard,  sonorous,  very  malleable  and 
ductile;  of  considerable  tenacity,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  from  8.0  to  8  9.  At  a  degree  of  heal  far  below 
ignition,  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  polished  copper  be- 
comes covered  with  various  ranges  of  prismatic  co 
lours,  the  red  of  each  order  being  nearest  the  end 
which  has  been  most  heated ;  an  effect  which  must 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  oxidation,  the  stratum  cf 
oxide  being  thickest  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and 
glowing  giadually  thinner  and  thinner  towards  the 
colder  part.  A  greater  degree  of  heat  oxidizes  il 
more  rapidly,  so  that  it  contracts  thin  powdery  scales 
on  its  surface,  which  may  easily  be  rubbed  off;  the 
flame  of  the  fuel  becoming  at  the  same  time  of  a  beau- 
tilt  '  bluish-green  colour.  In  a  heat,  nearly  the  same 
as  u  :ecessary  to  melt  gold  or  silver,  it  melts,  and  ex- 
hibits a  bluish-green  flame ;  by  a  violent  heat  il  boils 
and  is  volatilized  partly  in  the  metallic  state. 

Copper  rusts  in  the  air;  but  the  corroded  part  is 
very  thin,  and  preserves  the  metal  beneath  from  far 
ther  corrosion. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  copper : 

1st,  The  black,  procurable  by  heat,  or  by  drying  the 
hydralic  oxide  precipitated  by  potassa  from  the  ni- 
trate. Il  consists  of  8  copper-f  2  oxygen.  It  is  a  deu 
loxidc. 

2dly,  The  protoxide  is  obtained  by  digesting  a  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  copper  with  copper  turnings,  in  a 
close  phial.  The  colour  passes  from  green  to  dark 
brown,  and  gray  crystalline  grains  are  deposited. 
The  solution  of  these  yields,  by  potassa,  a  precipitate 
of  an  orange  colour,  which  is  the  protoxide.  It  con- 
sists of  S  copper  -)-l  oxygen.  Protoxydeof  copper  has 
been  lately  found  by  Mltshet,  in  a  mass  of  copper, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  heat  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  one  of  the  melting  furnaces  of  the  mint  under 
his  superintendence. 

Copper,  in  filings,  or  thin  (amine,  introduced  into 
chlorine,  unites  with  flame  into  the  chloride,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties ;  the  protochloride,  a  fixed 
yellow  substance,  and  the  deutochloride,  a  yellowish- 
brown  pulverulent  sublimate. 

1.  The  crystalline  grains  deposited  from  the  above 
muriatic  solution,  are  protochloride.  The  protochlo- 
ride is  conveniently  made  by  heating  together  two 
parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  one  of  copper  filings. 
An  amber-coloured  translucent  substance,  first  dis 
covered  by  Boyle,  who  called  it  resin  of  copper,  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  fusible  at  a  heat  just  below  redness ;  and 
in  a  close  vessel,  or  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  orifice,  is 
not  decomposed  or  sublimed  by  a  strong  red  heat. 
Hut  if  air  be  admitted,  it  is  dissipated  in  dense  white 
fumes.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  effervesces  in 
nitiir.  acid.  It  dissolves  silently  in  muriatic  acid,  from 
which  it  may  be  precipitated  by  water.  By  slow  cool- 
ing of  the  fused  mass,  Dr.  John. Davy  obtained  it  crys- 
tallized, apparently  in  small  plates, semi-transparent 
and  of  a  light  yellow-  colour.  It  consists,  by  the  same 
Ingenious  chemist,  of 

Chlorine,    36    or  1  prime  =4  45     35  8 
Copper,     04    or  1  prime     8.00    64.2 


100 


12.45  100.0 


2.  DevtocMoride  is  best  made  by  slowly  evaporatins 
to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  not  much  nbove  40()c 
Fahr.  the  deliquescent  nun  late  of  copper.  It  is  a  yel- 
low powder.  By  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  "air. 
it  passes  from  yellow  to  white,  and  then  green,  repro- 
ducing common  muriate.  Heat  converts  it  into  proto- 
chloride, with  the  disengagement  of  chlorine.  Dr. 
Davy  ascertained  Die  chemical  constitution  of  both 
these  compounds,  by  separating  the  copper  with  iron, 
and  the  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  deutochlo 
ride  consists  of 

Chlorine,     53    2  primes  8.9    52.7 
Copper,       47    1      do.     8.0    47.3 

100  16.9  100.0 

The  iodide  of  copper  is  formed  By  dropping  aqueous 
hydriodate  of  potassa  into  B  solution  of  any  cupreous 
salt.     It  is  an  insoluble  dark  brown  powd<  r. 

riiosphnrct  of  copper  is  made  by  projecting  phos- 
phorus into  red  hot  copper. 
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Sulphur,  1  of  copper  is  formed  by  mixing  together 
eight  parts  m'  copper  tilings,  and  two  of  sulphur,  ami 
exposing  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  heat. 

The  sulphuric  acid,  when  concentrated  and  boiling, 
dissolves  copper. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  copper  with  great  rapidity,  and 
disengages  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  gas.  Part  m 
the  metal  falls  down  in  the  form  of  an  oxide  ;  and  the 
filtrated  or  decanted  solution,  which  is  of  a  much 
deeper  blue  colour  than  the  sulphuric  solution;  affords 
crystals  by  slow  evaporation.  This  salt  is  deliquescent, 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  most   plentifully  when  the 

fluid  is  bea(ed. 

The  saline  combinations  of  copper  were  formerly 
called  sofas  veneres,  because  Venus  was  the  mytho- 
logical name  of  copper.  They  have  the  following 
general  characters : 

1.  They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solu- 
tions have  a  green  or  blue  colour,  or  acquire  one  of 
these  colours  on  exposure  to  air. 

2.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solutions,  produces  a 
deep  blue  colour. 

3.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  gives  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  with  cupreous  salts. 

4.  Gallic  acid  gives  a  brown  precipitate. 

5.  Hydrosulphurel  of  potassa  gives  a  black  precipi- 
tate. 

6.  A  plate  of  iron  immersed  in  these  solutions 
throws  down  metallic  copper,  and  very  rapidly  if  there 
be  a  slight  excess  of  acid.  The  protoxide  of  copper 
can  be  combined  with  the  acids  only  by  very  particular 
management.  All  the  ordinary  salts  of  copper  have 
the  peroxide  for  a  base. 

The  joint  agency  of  air  and  acetic  acid,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  cupreous  acetates.  By 
exposing  copper  plates  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar,  the 
bluish-green  ccrclig-ris  is  formed,  which,  by  solution  in 
vinegar,  constitutes  acetate  of  copper. 

.irscniate  of  copper  presents  us  with  many  sub- 
species which  are  found  native.  The  arseniate  may 
be  formed  artificially  by  digesting  arsenic  acid  on  cop- 
per, or  by  adding  arseniate  of  potassa  to  a  cupreous 
saline  solution. 

Carbonate  of  copper.  Of  this  compound  there  are 
three  native  varieties,  the  green,  the  blue,  and  the  an- 
hydrous. 

Chlorate  of  copper  is  a  deflagrating  deliquescent 
green  salt. 

Fluate  of  copper  is  in  small  blue-coloured  crystals. 

Hydriodate  of  copper  is  a  grayish-white  powder. 

Protomuriate  of  copper  has  already  been  described 
in  treating  of  the  chlorides. 

Deulomuriate  of  copper,  formed  by  dissolving  the 
deutoxide  in  muriatic  acid,  or  by  heating  muriatic 
acid  on  copper  filings,  yields  by  evaporation  crystals 
of  a  grass-green  colour. 

The  ammonio-nitrate  evaporated,  yields  a  fulmi- 
nating copper.  Crystals  of  nitrate,  mixed  with  phos- 
phorus, and  struck  with  a  hammer,  detonate. 

Subnitrate  of  copper  is  the  blue  precipitate,  occa- 
sioned by  adding  a  little  potassa  to  the  neutral  nitric 
soldi  ion. 

Jfitratc  of  copper  is  formed  by  mixing  nitrate  of 
lead  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol  of  commerce,  is  a  bisul- 
phate. 

A  mixed  solution  of  this  sulphate  and  salammoniac, 
forms  an  ink,  whose  traces  are  invisible  in  the  cold, 
but  become  yellow  when  heated  ;  and  vanish  again 
as  ttie  paper  cools. 

Protosulphite  of  copper  is  formed  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  deutoxide 
of  copper  diffused  in  water.  It  is  deprived  of  a  part 
of  its  oxygen,  and  combines  with  the  acid.  The  sul- 
phate, simultaneously  produced,  dissolves  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  while  the  sulphite  forms  small  red  crystals,  from 
which  merely  long  ebullition  in  water  expels  the  acid. 

Sulphite  of  potassa  and  copper  is  made  by  adding 
the  sulphite  of  potassa  to  nitrate  of  copper.  A  yellow 
flocculent  precipitate,  consisting  of  minute  crystals, 
falls. 

Ammonia-sulphate  of  copper  is  the  salt  formed  by 
adding  water  of  ammonia  to  solution  of  the  bisulphate. 
It  consists,  According  to  Berzelius,  of  1  prime  of  the 
cupreous,  and  ]  of  the  ammoniacal  sulphate,  com- 
bined together ;  or  20.04-7.13+14.625  of  water. 

Subsulphate  of  ammonia  and  copper  is  formed  by 
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addim;  alkohol  to  the  solution  of  the  preceding  salt. 
which  precipitates  the  subsulphate.  It  is  the  cuprum 
uiiunoiiiticiim  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Sulphate  of  potassa  ami  copper  is  formed  by  di- 
gesting bisulphate  of  potusea  on  the  deutoxide  or  car- 
bonate of  copper. 

The  following  acids,  antimonic,  antimontous,  bo- 
racic,  chromic,  inolybdic,  phosphoric,  tungstic,  form 
insoluble  salts  with  deutoxide  of  copper.  The  liisl 
two  are  green,  the  third  is  brown,  the  fourth  and  fifth 

green,  and  llie  sixth  while.     The  hen/.oalo  is  in  green 

crystals,  sparingly  soluble.  The  ovulate  is  also  green 
The  binoxalates  of  potassa  and  soda,  with  oxide  of 
copper,  give  triple  salts,  In  green  needle-form  crystals. 
There  are  also  ammonia  oxalates  in  different  varieties. 
Tartrate  of  copper  tonus  dark  bluish-green  crystals 
Cream-tnrtrate  of  copper  Is  a  bluish  greet!  powder, 
commonly  called  Brunswick  green. 

To  obtain  pure  ooppei  for  experiments,  we  precipi- 
tate it  in  the  metallic  stale,  by  Immersing  B  plate  of 
iron  in  a  solution  of  the  deutomin  late.  The  pulve- 
rulent copper  must  bo  washed  with  dilute  muriatic 
acid. 

This  metal  combines  very  readily  with  goi 
and  mercury.    It  unites  imperfectly  with  iron  in  the 
way  of  fusion.      'I'm  combines  with  copper,  at  a  leni 
perature  much  lower  than  is  necessary  to  fuse  the 
copper   alone.     On   this  is  grounded  the  met  hod  of 

tinning  copper  vessels.  For  tins  purpose,  they  are 
first  scraped  or  scoured;  after  which  they  are  rubbed 
with  sal-ammoniac.  They  are  then  heated,  and 
sprinkled  with  powdered  resin,  which  defends  the 
clean  surface  of  the  copper  from  acquiring  the  slight 
film  of  oxide  that  would  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the 
tin  to  its  surface.  The  melted  tin  is  then  poured  m, 
and  spread  about.  An  extremely  small  quantity  ad- 
heres to  the  copper,  which  may  perhaps  be  supposed 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  noxious  effects  of  the  cop- 
per as  perfectly  as  might  he  wished. 

When  tin  is  melted  with  copper,  it  composes  the 
compound  called  bronze. 

Copper  unites  with  bismuth,  and  forms  a  reddish 
white  alloy.  With  arsenic  it  forms  a  white  brittle 
compound,  called  tombac.  With  zinc  it  forms  the 
compound  called  brass,  and  distinguished  by  various 
other  names,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  two 
ingredients. 

Copper  unites  readily  with  antimony,  and  affords  a 
compound  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour.  It  does  not 
readily  unite  with  manganese.  With  tungsten  it 
forms  a  dark  brown  spongy  alloy,  which  is  somewhat 
ductile. 

Verdigris,  and  other  preparations  of  copper,  act  as 
virulent  poisons,  when  introduced  in  very  small  quan- 
tities into  the  stomachs  of  animals.  A  lew  grains  are 
sufficient  for  this  effect.  Death  is  commonly  preceded 
by  very  decided  nervous  disorders,  such  as  convulsive 
movements,  tetanus,  genera]  insensibility,  or  a  palsy 
of  the  lower  extremities.  This  event  happens  fre- 
quently so  soon,  that  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  in- 
flammation or  erosion  of  the  prima  rite ;  and  indeed, 
where  these  paits  aie  apparently  sound.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  poison  is  absorbed,  and,  through  the  circu- 
lation, acts  on  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  cupreous 
preparations  are  no  doubt  very  acrid,  and  if  death  do 
not  follow  their  immediate  Impression  on  the  sentient 
system,  they  will  certainly  inflame  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  a  dangerous  dose  of  cop- 
per are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  enumerated 
under  arsenic,  only  the  taste  of  copper  is  strongly  felt. 
The  only  chemical  antidote  to  cupreous  solutions, 
whose  operation  is  well  understood,  Is  water  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  al- 
kaline hydrosulphurcts  are  acrid,  and  ought  not  to  be 
prescribed. 

But  we  possess,  in  sugar,  an  antidote  to  thi^  poison, 
of  undoubted  efficacy,  though  its  mode  of  aclion  be 
obscure.  Duval  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  tins, 
by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube,  a  solution  in  acetic 
acid,  of  four  French  drachms  of  oxide  of  copper. 
Some  minutes  afterward  he  injected  into  it  four 
ounces  of  strong  syrup.  He  repeated  thia  injection 
every  half- hour,  aud  employed  altogether  12  ounces  of 
syrup.  The  animal  experienced  some  tremblings  and 
convulsive  movements.  But  the  last  injection  was 
followed  by  a  perfect  calm.  The  animal  fell  asleep, 
and  awakened  free  from  any  ailment. 

2fi3 
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Urhla  relates  several  cases  of  individuals  who  had 
by  accident  or  intention  swallowed  poisonous  doses  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  who  recovered  by  getting  large 
doses  of  sugar.  He  uniformly  found,  that  a  dose  of 
verdigris  which  would  kill  a  dog  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two,  might  he  swallowed  with  impunity, 
provided  it  was  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
Of  sugar. 

As  alkohol  has  the  power  of  completely  neutraliz- 
ing, in  Uie  ethers,  the  strongest  muriatic  and  hydriodic 
acids,  so  it  would  appear  that  sugar  can  neutralize  the 
oxides  of  copper  and  lead.  The  neutral  saccharite  of 
lead,  indeed,  was  employed  by  Berzelius  in  his  experi- 
ments, to  determine  the  prime  equivalent  of  sugar.  If 
we  boil  lor  half  an  hour,  in  a  flask,  an  ounce  of  white 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  water,  and  1(1  grains  of  verdigris, 
we  obtain  a  green  liquid,  which  is  not  affected  by  the 
nicest  tests  of  copper,  such  as  ferroprussiate  of  potassa, 
ammonia,  and  the  hydrosulphurets.  An  insoluble 
green  carbonate  of  copper  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flask."—  Ure's  Ch.em.  Diet. 

Copper,  ammonialed  solution,  of.  Sec  Cupri  ammo- 
nialt  liquor. 

COPPERAS.  A  name  given  to  blue,  green,  and 
white  vitriol. 

Coprago'ga.  (From  Ko-npoc,  dung,  and  ayat,  to 
bring  away.)  Purgatives.  Copragogumisthennmeof 
a  gently-purging  electuary,  mentioned  by  Rulandus. 

COPRIE'MESIS.  (From  Konpos,  excrement,  and 
tfitut,  to  vomit.)     A  vomiting  of  feces. 

Coprocri'tica.  (From  Koirpo;,  excrement,  and 
Kpivia,  to  separate.)     Mild  cathartic  medicines. 

Copropho'ria.  (from  KOTrpoj,  excrement,  and 
ipoocw,  to  bring  away.)     A  purging. 

CO'PROS.  Koirpos-  The  fasces,  or  excrements  from 
the  bowels. 

COPROSTA'SIA.  (From  Koirpos,  feces,  and  ipiui, 
to  remain.)  Costiveness,  or  a  constriction  of  the 
belly. 

Copta'riom.  (Koxjn,  a  small  cake.)  Coptarium. 
A  lozenge 

CO'PTE.  (Ko7r7>7,  a  small  cake.)  1.  The  form  of 
a  medicine  used  by  the  ancients. 

2.  A  cataplasm  generally  made  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  applied  externally  to  the  stomach,  and  on 
many  occasions  given  internally. 

["Coptis  trifolia.  Gold  thread.  The  coptis  tri- 
folia, which  was  arranged  among  the  Hellebores  by 
LinnaJUS,  is  a  beautiful  native,  evergreen  plant,  of  the 
northern  States.  Its  roots  are  creeping,  thread-shaped, 
and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  They  have  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  without  warmth  or  astringency.  Alkohol 
is  the  best  solvent  of  this  article,  forming  a  bright  yel- 
low tincture.  Water  also  extracts  Ihe  bitterness,  but 
less  perfectly.  Gold  thread  is  a  pleasant  tonic,  and 
promotes  appetite  and  digestion.  It  is  a  popular  reme- 
dy in  aptbous  mouths  and  ulcers  of  the  throat,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  powerful  in  these  com- 
plaints. As  a  tonic  it  may  be  given^n  the  dose  of  ten 
or  twenty  grains  of  the  powder.  It  is,  however,  some- 
what difficult  to  pulverize,  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  the 
fibres.  A  tincture,  formed  by  an  ounce  of  the  root  in 
a  pint  of  diluted  alkohol,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a 
drachm.'*— Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.| 

Co'PULA.  {Quasi  compula;  lrom  compcllo,  to  re- 
strain.)    A  name  for  a  ligament. 

Coque'ntia.  (From  coquo,  to  digest.)  Medicines 
which  promote  concoction. 

COR.     (Cor,  dis.  neut.) 

1.  The  heart.    Sec  Heart. 

2.  Gold. 

3.  An  intense  fire. 

Coraci'nk.  (From  Kopal,  a  crow;  so  named  from 
its  black  colour.)  A  name  for  a  lozenge,  quoted  by 
Galen  from  Asclepiades, 

CORACO.  The  first  part  of  the  name  of  some 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  coracoid  procei  I  ol 
the  blade-bone. 

Coraco-israciiialis.  Coraco-hunieral  of  Dumas. 
Coraco-brackiwus.  A  muscle,  so  called  from  its  01  Igin 
and  insertion.  It  is  situated  on  the  humerus,  before 
the  scapula.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
forepart  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  ad- 
hering, in  its  descent,  to  the  short  head  of  the  bleep  ' ; 
Inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  about  the  middle  of  the 
internal  part  of  the  os  humeri,  near  the  origin  of  the 
third  head  of  the  triceps,  called  brat 
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where  it  sends  down  a  thin  tendinous  expansion  to  the 
internal  condyle  of  th<  «  humeri.  Its  use  is  to  raise 
the  arm  upwards  and  Ibrwards. 

Coraco  iivoideus.    See  Omo  hyoideus. 

CO  JtACOlD.  (Coracoideus ;  from  Kopa\,  a  crow, 
and  eidos,  resemblance:  shaped  like  the  beak  of  a 
crow.)  Some  processes  of  the  bones  are  so  named 
which  were  supposed  to  resemble  the  beak  of  a  crow. 

Coracoid  process.  Processus  coracoides.  See 
Scapula. 

CORAL.     See  Corallium. 

CORA  I. LIN  A.  (Diminutive  of  corallium.)  JHus 
ens  maritimus ;  Corallina  officinalis ;  Corallina  alba. 
Sea  coralline  ;  Sea  moss ;  White  wormseed.  A  ma- 
rine production,  or  fucus,  resembling  a  small  plant 
without  leaves,  consisting  of  numerous  brittle  creta- 
ceous substances,  friable  betwixt  the  fingers,  and 
crackling  between  the  teeth.  Powdered,  it  is  admin- 
istered to  children  as  an  anthelminthic,  in  the  dose 
of  half  a  diachm  to  a  drachm  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Corallina  corsicana.  Helmintho-corton ;  Con 
fcrva  hclmintho-cortos :  Corallina  rubra;  Corallina 
mclito-corton ;  Lemitho-corton:  Mouse  de  Corse.  Cor- 
sican  wormweed.  Fucus  helmintho-corton  of  De  la 
Tourretle.  This  plant  has  gained  great  repute  in  de- 
stroying all  species  of  intestinal  worms.  Its  virtues 
arc  extolled  by  many  ;  but  impartial  experimentalists 
have  frequently  been  disappointed  of  its  efficacy. 
The  Geneva  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  syrup  to  be  made 
of  it. 

Corallina  melito-corton.  See  Corallina  corsi- 
cana. 

Corallina  rubra.     See  Corallina  corsicana. 

CORALLINE.     See  Cvrallina. 

Coralline,  Corsican.     See  Corallina  corsicana. 

[Corallinite.    See  Organic  relics.] 

CORALLIUM.  (Corallium,  i.  n. ;  from  Kopn,  a 
daughter,  and  aXs,  the  sea,  because  it  is  the  production 
of  the  sea.)     Coral. 

Corallium  album.  A  hard,  white,  calcareous  brit- 
tle substance;  the  nidus  of  the  Madrepora  oculata. 
Class,  Vermes;  Order,  Lithophyta.  It  is  sometimes 
exhibited  as  an  absorbent  earth. 

Corallium  rubrum.  Acmo.  Aznr.  The  red  coral 
is  mostly  employed  medicinally.  It  is  a  hard,  brittle, 
calcareous  substance,  resembling  the  stalk  of  a  plant, 
and  is  the  habitation  of  the  Isis  nobilis.  Class,  Ver- 
mes;  Order,  Zoophyta.  When  powdered,  it  is  ex- 
hibited as  an  absorbent  earth  to  children ;  but  does 
not  appear  to  claim  any  preference  to  common  chalk. 

CORALLODE  JN'DRON.  (From  Kopa\Xwv,  coral, 
and  SsvSpov,  a  tree,  resembling  in  hardness  and  colour 
a  piece  of  coral.)  The  coral-tree  of  America;  anli- 
venereal. 

CORALLOI'DES.  (From  KopaWiov,  coral,  and 
ctlos,  likeness.)  Coral-like.  See  Clavaria  coral- 
loides. 

Co'rcho'ron.  (From  Kopn,  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
and  Kopeo>,  to  purge;  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
to  purge  away  rheum  from  the  eyes.)  The  herb  pirn 
pernel,  or  duckweed. 

CORCULUM.  (Corculum,  a  little  heart :  diminu- 
tive of  cor,  a  heart.)  An  essential  part  of  a  germi 
nating  seed,  called  also  the  embryo,  or  germ.  It  lies 
between  the  cotyledons.  It  is  the  point  from  which 
the  life  and  organization  of  the  future  plant  originate. 
In  some  seeds  it  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  in 
others.  The  walnut,  bean,  pea,  and  lupine  show  it 
in  perfection.  Its  internal  structure,  before  it  begins 
to  vegetate,  is  observed  to  be  very  simple,  consisting 
of  a  uniformly  medullary  substance,  enclosed  in  its 
appropriate  bark  or  skin.  Vessels  are  formed  in  it  as 
soon  as  the  vital  principle  is  excited  to  action,  and  parts 
are  then  developed  which  seemed  not  previously  to 
exist.    There  are  observed  in  it, 

1.  The  rostellum,  or  little  beak,  which  penetrates 
into  the  earth  and  becomes  the  root. 

3.  The  plumula,  which  shoots  above  the  ground, 
and  Incomes  a  tull  of  young  leaves,  with  which  the 
young  stem,  if  there  be  any,  ascends.     See  Cotyledon 

Co  rda.     See  Cliorda. 

Cokda  tvmi'ani.     See  Chorda  tympani. 

CoRDA  wim.isii.     See  Huru  mater. 

CORDATUS.  Heart-shaped.  Applied  to  leaves, 
petals,  &c.  which  are  ovate,  hollowed  out  at  the  base, 
according  to  the  vulgar  idea  ol"  a  heart:  a  form  very 
frequent  in  leaves:  as  in  these  of  Arctium  lappa,  and 
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Tamus  communis,  and  the  petals  of  the  Sium  Seli- 
num. 

A  leaf  is  called  obcordatc,  when  the  apex  of  the 
heart-shaped  leaf  is  fixed  to  the  petiole. 

CO'RDIA.  (So  called  by  Plunder  in  honour  of 
Enriciua  Cordiua  nod  his  son  Valerius,  two  eminent 
German  botanists.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class,  Pentantlria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Cordia  myxa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Sebes 
ten  plant.  Scbesteii ;  Sebestina;  Cordia— foliis  ova- 
tis,  supra  glabris ;  corymbis  lateralibus  ;  calycibus 
decemstriatis  of  Linna-us.  The  dark  black  fruit  DOS 
sesses  glutinous  and  aperient  qualities,  and  is  exhi- 
bited in  form  of  decoction  in  various  diseases  of  the 
chest,  hoarseness,  cough,  difficult  respiration,  &c, 

CORDIAL.  Cardiacus.  Medicines  are  generally 
so  termed,  which  possess  warm  and  stimulating  pro- 
perties, and  that  are  given  to  raise  the  spirits. 

Cordine'ma.  (From  Kapa,  the  head,  and  fovea),  to 
move  about.)    A  headache  attended  with  a  vertigo. 

Cordo'lium.  (From  cor,  the  heart,  and  dolor. 
pain.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  cardialgia,  or 
heartburn. 

CORDLS,  Valerius,  was  born  in  151.5,  of  a  Hes- 
sian family.  After  studying  in  some  of  the  German 
universities,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  chiefly  engaged 
in  botanical  researches.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
29,  leaving  several  works;  a  ••  History  of  Plants," 
many  of  them  never  before  described:  "Annotations 
on  Dioscorides  ;"  a  Nuremberg  Dispensatory,  &c. 

CORE.     Koprj.     The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Core'mata.  (From  Kopeio,  to  cleanse.)  Medicines 
for  cleansing  the  skin. 

CORLACEUS.  Leathery.  Applied  to  leaves  and 
pods  that  are  thick  and  tough  without  being  pulpy,  or 
succulent;  as  in  the  leaves  of  Magnolia  grandijiorc, 
Aucuba,  &c.  and  the  pods  of  the  Lupin. 

CORIANDER.     See  Coriandrum. 

CORIANDRUM.  [Coriandrum,  i.  n. ;  from  Kopn, 
a  pupil,  and  avr,p,  a  man:  because  of  its  roundness, 
like  the  pupil  of  a  man's  eye ;  or  probably  so  called 
from  /topic,  cimcx,  a  bug,  because  the  green  herb, 
seed  and  all,  stinks  intolerably  of  bugs.)     Coriander. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linuean 
system.     Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Dygynia. 

1.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  otficinal  corian- 
der.    See  Coriandrum  sativum. 

Coriandrum  sativum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  called  coriandrum  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Cassibor;  Corianon.  The  Coriandrum — fructibus 
globosis,  of  Linnaius.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  where,  in  some  places,  it  is  said  to 
grow  in  such  abundance  as  frequently  to  choke  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  From  being  culti- 
vated here  as  a  medicinal  plant,  it  has  for  some  time 
become  naturalized  to  this  country,  where  it  is  usually 
found  in  corn  fields,  the  sides  of  roads,  and  about  dung- 
hills. Every  part  of  the  plant,  when  fresh,  has  a  very 
offensive  odour,  but,  upon  being  dried,  the  seeds  have 
a  tolerably  grateful  smell,  and  their  taste  is  moderately 
warm  and  slightly  pungent.  They  give  out  their  vir- 
tue totally  to  rectified  spirit,  but  only  partially  to 
water.  In  distillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  small 
quantity  of  a  yellowish  essential  oil,  which  smells 
strongly  and  pretty  agreeably  of  the  coriander. 

Dioscorides  asserts,  that  the  seeds,  when  taken  in  a 
considerable  quantity,  produce  deleterious  effects;  and, 
in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  Egypt,  where  the  fresh 
herb  is  eaten  as  a  cordial,  instances  of  fatuity,  lethar- 
gy, &x.  are  observed  to  occur  very  frequently  ;  but 
these  qualities  seem  to  have  been  unjustly  ascribed  to 
the  coriander;  and  Dr.  Withering  informs  us,  that  he 
has  known  six  drachms  of  the  seeds  taken  at  once, 
without  any  remarkable  effect.  These  seeds,  and  in- 
deed most  of  those  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  possess 
a  stomachic  and  carminative  power.  They  are  di- 
rected in  the  infusum  amarutn,  the  infusum  senn.-e 
tartarizatum,  and  some  other  compositions  of  the 
pharmacopoeias  ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  these  seeds  is,  "  that  infused  along  with 
senna,  they  more  powerfully  correct  the  odour  and 
taste  of  this  than  any  other  aromatic  that  I  have  em- 
ployed, and  are,  I  believe,  equally  powerful  in  obvi- 
ating the  griping  that  senna  is  very  ready  to  pro- 
duce." 

Coria'non.    See  Coriandrum. 

COR13.    (From  Ktipw,  to  cleave,  or  cut;  so  called 
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because  it  was  said  to  heal  wounds.)  The  herb  St 
John's  wort.     See  Hypericum. 

Coris  CRETICA.     See  Hypericum  Saxatile. 

Coris  lutea.     See  Hypericum  coris. 

CORIS  MONSPEUENSIS,    Sy mpliel u III putreum.   Heat* 

pine.  This  plant  is  Intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  but 
apparently,  an  active  medicine,  and  employed,  it  is 
said,  with  success  In  syphilis. 

CORK.  Suber.  The  bark  of  the  Quereus  svber of 
Limurus,  formerly  employed  as  an  astringent,  but  now 
disused.  By  the  action  of  nitric  -acid  it  is  acidified.  See 
Suberic  acid- 
Cork  has  been  recently  analyzed  by  Chevreuil  by 
digestion,  Aral  In  water  and  then  In  alkohol.  By  distil 
latiou  there  came  over  an  aromatic  principle',  and  a 

little  acetic  acid.    The  watery  extract  c aincd  a  yel 

low  and  a  red  colouring  matter,  an  undetermined  acid, 
gallic  acid,  an  astringent  substance,  a  substance  con 
taining  aznt,  a  substance  soluble  in  water  and  insolu- 
ble in  alkohol,  gallate  Of  iron,  lime,  rind  traces  of  mag- 
nesia. SO  parts  of  cork  treated  in  this  way,  left  17.15 
of  insoluble  matter.      The  undissolved  residue   bring 

treated  a  Bufflcienl  number  of  times  with  alkohol, 
iiieldeii  a  variety  of  bodies,  but  which  seem  reducible 

to  three  ;  namely,  arm,  resin,  and  an  oil.  The  ligne- 
ous portion  of  tiie  cork  still  weighed  14  parts,  which 
are  called  suber 

[Cork,  when  burnt  and  reduced  to  a  black  coal,  may 
be  pulverized  and  given  as  a  medicine.  It  produces  a 
light  and  delicate  carbon,  which  may  be  given  by  the 
tea-spoonful,  in  a  Utile  syrup  or  milk,  to  children  with 
cholera  infantum  or  sour  stomach.  It  is  an  excellent 
corrector  of  acidity,  and  is  a  useful  domestic  rrmciv 
for  complaints  of  the  bowels  in  children  during  warn, 
weather.     A.] 

Cork,  fossil.     See  .Isbcstos. 

CORN.  Claims.  A  hardened  portion  nf  cuticle, 
produced  by  pressure  :  go  called  because  a  piece  can  be 
picked  out  like  a  com  of  barley. 

Com  salad.     See  Valeriana  loeusta. 
Cor.nachini  pulvis.     Scaminony,  antimony,   and 
cream  of  tarlar. 

CORNARIUS,  John,  was  born  in  Upper  Saxony,  in 
the  year  1500.  According  to  Haller  his  real  name  was 
Haguenbot,  or  Hanbut.  He  is  said  to.  have  been  led  to 
the  study  of  medicine  from  the  delicacy  of  his  own 
constitution.  He  graduated  at  Padua,  after  attending 
several  other  universities.  Besides  translating  Hip- 
pocrates, and  some  other  Greek  writers  into  Latin,  he 
was  author  of  several  works  on  medicine;  and  is  said 
to  have  had  an  extensive  practice.  He  died  in  1558, 
leaving  a  son,  Diomede,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
was  afterward  professor  of  medicine  at  Vienna,  and 
physician  to  Maximilian  II. 

CORNARO,  Lewis,  of  a  noble  Venetian  family, 
was  born  in  1407.  Having  impaired  his  constitution 
by  a  debauched  and  voluptuous  life,  and  brought,  on  at 
last  a  severe  illness,  on  recovering  from  this,  at  the  age 
of  more  than  40,  he  adopted  a  strict,  abstemious  regi- 
men, limiting  himself  to  twelve  ounces  of  solid  food, 
and  fourteen  of  wine,  daily  ;  which  quantity  he  rather 
diminished  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lite.  He  carefully 
avoided  also  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  with  all  vio- 
lent exercise  ;  and  took  care  to  live  in  a  pure  dry  air. 
He  thus  preserved  a  considerable  share  of  health  and 
activity  to  the  great  age  of  98.  His  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  when  they  were  both 
advanced  in  years,  survived  him,  and  attained  nearly 
the  same  period.  When  he  was  83,  he  published  a 
short  treatise  in  commendation  of  temperance,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  translated,  and  printed  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  He  then  states  himself  to  have 
been  able  to  mount  his  horse,  without  assistance,  from 
any  rising  ground.  lie  wrote  three  other  discourses  on 
similar  subjects  at  subsequent  periods,  the  last  only 
three  years  before  his  death.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  said  to  be  that  of  1770. 

CO'RNEA.  The  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  eye  is 
so  called,  because  it  is  of  a  horny  consistence.  Set! 
Sclerotic  coat. 

Cornea  opaca.    Sec  Sclerotic  coat. 

Cornea  transparent.  Sclerotica  ecratoides.  The 
transparent  portion  of  the  sclerotic  membrane,  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass,  is  so  called,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  which  is  opaque.  See  Sclerotic 
coat. 

["Cornea,  tunica.   (Fromcornit,  a  horn.)    The  an 

aw 
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ter'or  transparent  convex  part  of  the  eye,  which,  in 
tex'turt  is  tough  like  horn.  It  lias  a  structure  peculiar 
to  itself  being  composed  of  a  number  of  concentric 
cellular  lamella;,  in  the  cells  of  which  is  deposited  a 
particular  sort  of  fluid.  It  is  covered  externally  by  a 
continuation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  belongs  to  the 
class  of  mucous  membranes;  and  it  is  lined  by  a  mem- 
brane, the  tunica  humoris  aquei,  which  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  serous  class." — Cooper' a  Surg.  Vict.    A.] 

Corne'sta.    A  chemical  retort. 

CORNFLOWER.     SvnCentaureacyanus. 

CoRNl'cULA.  (From  cornu,  a  horn.)  Acuppingin- 
strument,  made  of  horn. 

COKNIOULA'RIS.  (From  coniu,  a  horn.)  Shaped 
like  a  horn  ;  !he  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

CORNIFORMIrf.  (From  cornu,  a  horn,  and  forma 
resemblance.)  Horn-shaped  :  applied  to  the  nectary 
of  plants  : — ncdarium  comiforme,  in  the  orchis  tribe. 

CORNU.  A  horn.  This  term  is  used  both  in  ana- 
tomy, surgery,  and  materia  medica.  1.  A  wart.  See 
Verruca. 

2.  A  corn  or  horny  induration  of  the  cuticle.  See 
Corn. 

3.  The  horn  of  toe  stag. 

4.  The  cavities  of  the  brain. 

Cornu  ammonis.  Cornu  arictis.  When  the  pes 
hippocampi  of  the  human  brain  is  cut  transversely 
through,  the  cortical  substance  is  so  disposed  as  to  re- 
semble a  ram's  horn.  This  is  the  true  cornu  ammo- 
nis, though  the  name  is  often  applied  to  the  pes  hippo- 
campi. 

|  This  name  is  also  applied  to  the  chambered  shells 
found  in  a  petrified  state,  and  designated  among  the 
organic  relics  of  another  world  as  Ammonites.  They 
are  very  abundant  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  have 
been  found  in  some  places  in  this  country.    A.] 

Cornu  arietis.     See  Cornu  ammonis. 

Cornu  cervi.  Hartshorn.  The  horns  of  several 
species  of  stag,  as  the  Cervus  alecs,  Cervus  damn, 
Cervus  claphus,  and  Cervus  taranda,  are  used  medi- 
cinally. Boiled,  they  impart  to  the  water  a  nutritious 
jelly,  which  is  frequently  served  at  table.  Hartshorn 
jelly  is  made  thus:— Boil  half  a  pound  of  the  shavings 
of  hartshorn,  in  six  pints  of  water,  to  a  quart ;  to  the 
strained  liquor  add  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemon,  or 
of  Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  mountain  wine  and 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  then  boil  the  whole  to  a  pro- 
per consistence.  The  chief  use  of  the  horns  is  for  cal- 
cination, and  to  afford  the  liquor  volatius  cornu  cervi 
and  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Cornu  cervi  calcinatum.     See  Cornu  ustum. 

Cornu  ustum.  Cornu  cervi  calcinatum.  Burn 
nieces  of  hartshorn  in  an  open  fire,  till  they  become 
thoroughly  white;  then  powder,  and  prepare  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  directed  for  chalk.  Burnt 
hartshorn  shavings  possess  absorbent, antacid,  and  ad- 
stringent  properties,  and  are  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  as  a  common  drink  in  diarrhoeas,  pyrosis,  &c. 

Cornua  uteri.  Pleetena.  In  comparative  anato- 
my the  horns  of  the  womb;  the  womb  being  in  some 
animals  triangular,  and  its  angles  resembling  horns. 

Cornumu'sa.     A  retort.  ; 

CO'RNCJS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  m  the 
Linmeau  system.     Class,   Te.trandria  ;  Order,  Mono- 

^bTtIw  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cornel-tree.  See 
Cornus  sanguinca.  . 

[»  Cornus  Florida.  Dogwood.  Tins  is  a  small 
native  lice  well  known  for  its  ornamental  (lowers  m 
most  parls  of  the  country,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states.  The  bark  ot  the  trunk  is 
rough  externally,  and  of  a  brownish  colour  within 
its  tOSte  is  a  Strong  bitter,  with  some  astringent  and 
aromatic  llavour.  It  appears  10  contain  a  bitter  ex- 
tractive substance,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  resin.  This  bark  lias  been  much  employed  as 
a  tonic  In  various  parts  of  the  interior  country.  It  is 
partiCUlorly  used  In  intermittent  levers   and   8  applied 

to  various  other  cases  of  debility,  in  which  tonics  are 
Indicoted  When  fresh,  it  is  sometimes  liable  to  dis- 
order the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  tendency  it  is 
thouuhl  to  lose  by  age.  It  may  be  given  iu  powder  in 
"  ™  f  one  or  ,  wo  scruples.  Al&OUgh  this  species 
has  ben,  most  attended  to,  there  are  several  others  ol 
[he  same  genus,  which,  f.on,  their  bitterness  promise 
quite  as  much  efficacy  "-  Big.  Mat.  Mod-  A.\ 
L«Cornus  cuuin.vta.  llound-leajed dogwood.  This 
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species  of  dogwood  is  a  native  shrub,  distinguished 
from  othevs  of  its  genus  by  its  round  leaves  and  beau- 
tifully spotted  twigs.  The  bark  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  other  in  bitterness,  and  unites  with  this  rroperty 
the  chemical  and  sensible  evidences  of  astringency. 
It  is  highly  valuable  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic,  and 
appears  to  be  largely  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
Slates,  particularly  in  Connecticut,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  cinchona,  and  has  become 
an  olhcinal  article.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  same  way  as 
Cornua  ftorida."—Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

["Cornus  sericea.  Swamp  dogwood.  This  is 
anotner  of  the  hitter  cornels,  native  in  the  United 
States.  Its  properties  resemble  the  preceding  so  much, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  Indeed,  the 
genus  Cornus  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  like  Cincho- 
na in  the  southern,  appears  to  have  the  same  medical 
character  pervading  all  its  species,  differing  only  in 
degree."— id"-.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

Cornus  sangiinea.  The  fruit  is  moderately  cool- 
ing and  astringent. 

Cornu'ta.  (From  cornu;  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  horn.)     A  retort. 

COROLLA.  (From  coronula,  a  little  crown.)  The 
leaves  of  a  flower  which  consist  of  those  more  delicate 
and  dilated,  generally  more  coloured  leaves,  which  are 
always  internal  with  respect  to  the  calyx,  between  it 
and  the  internal  organs  of  the  flower,  and  which  con- 
stitute its  chief  beauty.  It  always  consists  of  one  or 
more  coloured  leaves,  which  are  termed  petals. 

A  coloured  calyx  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  co- 
rolla, which  may  be  readily  done  in  the  Allyssum 
alpestre,  and  Lamium  orvala. 

There  are  four  general  divisions  of  corols. 

1.  Monopetalous,  which  consists  of  one  petal,  as  in 
A'icotiana  tahacum. 

2.  Polypetalous,  having  many  ;  as  in  Lillium  candi- 
dum. 

3.  Compound,  consisting  of  many  corolla,  which  are 
not  calyculated,  and  are  on  a  common  receptacle,  and 
calvx  ;  as  in  Helianlhus  annuus. 

4.  Aggregate,  consisting  of  many  calyculated  co- 
rolla placed  on  acommon  calyx ;  as  in  Scabiosa  arveii 
sis,  and  Echinops  sparoccphalus. 

A.  Corolla  monopetala,  formed  of  one  petal,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  forms  a  cavity,  and  is  divided  into, 

a.  Limbus,  the  limb,  which  is  the  margin,  or  hori- 
zontal spreading  portion. 

b.  Tubus,  the  tube,  which  is  the  cylindrical  and  in- 
ferior part,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

c.  Fauces,  or  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 

From  the  figure  of  a  regular  or  uniform  limb  are  de- 
rived the  following  terms : 

1.  Corolla  campanulata,  bell-shaped;  as  in  Camp  a 
nula  and  Jltropa. 

2.  C.  globosa,  globular  ;  as  in  Hyacynthus  botryoi 
des  and  Erica  ramentacca. 

3.  C.  Tubulosa,  tubular,  as  in  Primula  and  Erica 
Jllassoni. 

4.  C.  claviculata ;  OS  HI  Erica  tubiflora. 

5.  C.  cyathiformis,  cup-shaped;  as  in  Sympathum 
officinale. 

b\  C.  infundibuliformis,  funnel-shaped;  as  in  JW- 
cotiana  tabacum,  and  Datura  stramonium. 

7.  C.  hypocratcriformis,  salver-shaped,  a  flat  limb 
upon  a  long  tube;  as  in  Vinca  rosea. 

8.  C  rotata:  wheel-shaped,  that  is,  salver-shaped, 
with  scarcely  any  tube ;  as  in  liorago-officinalis,  and 
Physalis  alkekengi. 

!).  C.  urccolata,  saucer-like;  as  in  Evolvulus  alci- 
noides. 

10.  C.  contorta,  obliquely  bent ;  as  in  Vinca  minor 
and  JWrturn  oleander. 

11.  C.  ligulata,  the  tube  very  short,  and  ending  sud 
(ienly  in  an  oblong  petal  ;  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  ra- 
dios Of  the  Helianthus  animus. 

From  the  figure  of  an  unequal  limb  : 

1.  Corolla  nngens,  irregular  and  gaping  like  the 
mouth  of  an  animal ;  as  in  Lamium  album,  and  Salvu 
sehln  il. 

2.  C  pcrsonuta,  irregular  and  closed  by  a  kind  of 
palate;  as  in  Antirrhinum  ma  jus. 

In  the  ringent  and  personate  corolla;  are  to  bt,  n« 
ticed  the  following  parts: 
a.   Tubus,  the  inferior  part. 
h.  Rictus,  the  space  between  the  two  lips, 
c.  Faux,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in  the  rectus. 
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<J.  Galea,  the  helmet  or  superior  arched  lip. 

e.  Labellum  or  barba,  the  interior  lip. 

f.  I}a!itum,  the  palate,  an  eminence  in  the  inferior 
lip  which  shuts  the  rictus  of  a  personate  corolla. 

g.  Calcar,  the  spin  which  tonus  an  obtuse  or  acute 
bag  at  the  side  of  the  receptacle. 

3.  C.  biUbiata,  two-lipped,  the  tube  divided  into 
two  irregular  lips  opposite  each  other,  without  any 
visible  rictus  ;  as  in  .lristolochia  bilabiata. 

In  the  bilabiate  corolla  are  to  be  noticed, 

a.  The  tubus. 

b.  The  faux. 

c.  The  superior  lip,  form -J  of  one  or  two  lobes. 

d.  The  inferior  lip,  mostly  three-lobed. 

e.  Ouc-lipped,  the  upper  or  lower  wanting,  as  in 
.Iris'oloehia  clematitis,  and  'Peucrium. 

Corolla  ittfera,  means  that  it  is  below  tin'  !.vrnien. 
which  is  the  most  common  place  of  the  corolla;  and 
corolla  super  a,  above  the  gennen,  as  in  roses. 

B.  Corolla poli/petal.i,  formed  of  many  petals. 
In  the  petal  of  this  division  are  noticed, 

a    The  unguis,  the  claw,  the  thin  inferior  part. 

b  The  lamina  or  border,  the  broader  and  superior 
part ;  example,  Dianthus  caryophijllis. 

From  the  number  of  uniform  petals,  the  corol  of 
this  division  is  named, 

1    Vipetalous ;  as  in  Euphorbia  graminra. 

2.  Tripttalous  :  as  in  TradescajUia  virginica. 

3.  Tctrapctalous  ;   as  in  Citieranl/ius  incanus. 
■4.  Pentapetalous ;  as  i:i  Pa-ouia  officinalis. 

5.  Hexapetalous ;  as  in  J, ilium  canJidum. 

6.  Polijpctalous ;  as  in  Rosa  ccntifolia. 
From  the  figure, 

1.  Malvaccous ;  penlapetalous,  with  its  claws 
united  laterally,  so  that  it  appears  monopetalous  ;  as 
in  .Ualca  sylcestris,  and  .llcia. 

2.  Rosaceous,  spreading  like  a  rose,  pentapetalous, 
almost  destitute  of  claws ;  as  in  Rosa  canina,  and 
Pcconia  officinalis. 

3  Liliaceous ;  six-petallcd,  sometimes  three  with- 
out a  calyx;  as  in  Liliuni  candidum. 

4.  Ciryophijllaccous :  live-pt  tailed,  with  a  long 
claw,  spreading  border,  and  a  inonophyllous  tubular 
calyx;  as  in  Diantlius  caryophijllus,  and  Huponaria 
officinalis. 

5.  Cruciform ;  three-petalled,  like  a  cross ;  as  in 
Sinapis  alba,  and  Lunarta  alba. 

G.  Manifold,  many  corols  lying  one  on  another;  as 
in  Cactus  fiagelliformis. 

From  the  figure  of  unequal  petals : 

1.  Orcludcal,  five  petals,  three  of  which  are  bent 
backward,  and  two  are  lateral  and  in  the  middle  of 
these:  the  labellum  is  bent  back  on  the  nectary. 

2.  Papilionaceous,  four  petals,  irregular  and  spread- 
ing, somewhat  like  a  butterfly  ;  as  in  Lathyrua  latifo- 
lius,  and  Rubinii pseudacacia. 

In  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  observe, 

a.  The  vexillum,  the  standard  or  large  concave  one 
at  the  bark. 

b.  Aim,  the  wings  or  two  side-petals,  placed  in  the 
middle. 

c.  The  carina,  or  keel,  consisting  of  two  petals, 
united  or  separate,  embracing  the  internal  organs. 

3.  Calcarate  or  spurred,  pentapetalous,  one  petal 
formed  into  a  spur-like  tube. 

C.  Compound  corolla;  consisting  of  numerous  flo- 
rets, not  calyculate,  and  within  a  common  perian- 
thium. 

It  affords, 

a.  The  discus,  disk,  or  middle. 

b.  The  radius,  which  forms  the  circumference. 
The  marginal  white  florets  of  the  daisy  exemplify  the 
rays,  and  the  central  yellow  ones  the  disk. 

From  the  difference  in  the  florets  of  a  compound 
flower  it  is  said  to  be, 

a.  Tubulate,  when  all  the  florets  are  cylindrical. 

b.  Ligulate  or  semifiosculose,  shaped  like  a  strap  or 
riband;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

c.  Radiate,  if  the  florets  in  the  radius  are  ligulate, 
and  those  in  the  disk  tubular. 

d.  Semiradiatt,  the  radius  consisting  of  only  a  few 
ligulate  florets  on  one  side;  as  in  Bidens.  See  also 
Petala. 

COROLLULA  (A  diminutive  of  corolla,  a  little 
wreath  or  crown.)  The  partial  petal,  or  floret  of  a 
compound  flower. 

CORO'NA     A  crown.    This  term  is  used  in  ana- 
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tomy  to  designate  the  basis  of  some  parts;  and  in  «o- 
tany,  to  parts  of  plants,  from  their  resemblance.  In 
the  writings  of  some  botanists,  it  is  synonymous  with 
radius. 

Corona  ch.ia.ris.    The  ciliar  ligament. 

Corona  olandis.    The  margin  of  the  glans  penis 

Corona  imperialis.  a  name  for  crown-imperial 
The  Turks  use  it  as  an  emetic.  The  whole  plant  is 
poisonous. 

Corona  rroia.    The  melilotus. 

Corona  sous.    See  Heliantkus  annus*. 

Corona  \i:m  ris.  Venereal  blotches  on  the  foro- 
head  are  so  termed. 

CORONAL.  [Coronalis ;  from  corona,  a  crown 
or  garland.)  Belonging  to  a  crown  or  garland:  so 
named  because  the  ancients  wore  their  garlands  in  its 
direction. 

Coronal  bcturk.  Sutura  coronalis ;  Sutura  ir- 
cuults.  The  suture  of  the  head,  thai  extends  from  one 
temple  across  to  the  other,  uniting  the  two  parietal 
bones  with  the  frontal. 

CORONA  RIUS     See  Coronary. 

CoRONARLC.     The   name  of  an  older  of   plants    ill 

Linncus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  .Method,  consisting 
of  such  as  have  beautiful  flowers,  thus  forming  a 
Moral  crown. 

CORONARY.  [Coronarins ;  from  corona,  a 
crown.)  This  term  is  applied  to  vessels  and  nerves, 
which  Bupplj  tile  corona  or  basis  of  parts,  or  because 
they  spread  round  the  part  like  a  garland  or  crown. 

Coronary  ligaments.  (From  corona,  a  crown.) 
Ligaments  uniting  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  term 
ligamentum  coionaiium  is  also  applied  to  a  ligament 
of  the  liver. 

CoROMARV  vessels.  Vasa  coronaria.  The  arte- 
ries and  veins  of  the  heart  and  stomach. 

CORONATUS.  Little  crown-like  eminences  on 
the  surface  of  the  petal ;  or  in  Nerium  oleander. 

Corosati.  Coronations.  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  in  Linn.-eus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  plants  which  have  the  seed-bud  placed 
under  the  flower-cup  which  serves  it  lor  a  crown. 

CORO'NE.  (Kopioin,  a  crow;  so  named  from  its 
supposed  likeness  to  a  crow's  bill.)  The  acute  process 
of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

COROXOID.  (Coronoideus ;  from  Kopunr,  a  crow, 
and  tiSoc,  likeness.  Processes  of  bones  are  so  called, 
that  have  any  resemblance  to  a  crow's  beak  ;  as  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna,  jaw,  &c. 

CORONO'PUS.  (From  Kopuivn,  a  carrion  crow, 
and  irov  ,a  foot;  the  plant  being  said  to  resemble  a 
crow's  foot  )     See  I'lantago. 

COROXL'LA.-  The  hem  or  border  which  surrounds 
of  some  flowers  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 

CO'RPUS.     1.  The  body.     Bee  Body. 

2.  Many  parts  and  substances  are  also  distinguished 
by  this  name'  as  corpus  callositm,  corpus  lutciim,  &.c. 

CORPUS  albicans.  Two  white  eminences  in  the 
basis  of  the  brain,  discovered  by  Willis,  and  called  cor- 
pora albicanlia  Hill, 

Corpus  annulare.  A  synonymc  of  the  pons  Ya 
rolii.    See  Pons  f-'arolii. 

Corpus  CALLOSUM.  Commissura  magna  ccrcb^t. 
The  white  medullary  part  joining  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  and  coming  into  view  under  the  falx  of 
the  dura  mater  when  the  hemispheres  are  drawn  from 
each  other.  On  the  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum 
two  lines  are  conspicuous,  called  the  raphe. 

Corpus  cavernosus  clitoridis.     See  Clitoris. 

Corpus  cavernosus  penis.     See  Penis.  f 

Corpus  fimbriatu.m.  The  flattened  terminations 
of  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain,  which 
turn  round  into  the  inferior  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventri 
cle,  and  end  in  the  pedes  hippocampi. 

Corpus  glanoulosum.    The  prostate  gland. 

Corpus  lodosum.  Part  of  the  cortical  part  of  the 
kidney. 

Corpus  LUTBTJM.  A  yellow  spot  found  in  that  part 
of  the  ovarium  of  females,  from  whence  an  ovum  haH 
proceeded;  hence  their  presence  determines  that  the 
female  has  been  impregnated.  The  number  of  the 
corpora  lutca  corresponds  with  the  number  of  impreg- 
nations. It  is,  however,  n-serted  by  a  modern  writer 
that  corpora  lutea  have  been  detected  in  ;oung  vir- 
gins, where  no  impregnations  could  possibly  have 
taken  place. 

Corpus  mucosum.    See  Rcte  mucosvm. 
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Corpus  nerveo-spongiosum.  The  cavernous  sub- 
stance of  the  penis. 

Corpus  nervosum.  The  cavernous  substance  of 
the  clitoris. 

Corpus  ouivare.  Two  external  prominences  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  olive, 
are  called  corpora  olivaria. 

Corpus  pampiniforme.  Applied  to  the  spermatic 
chord  and  thoracic  duct;  also  to  the  plexus  of  veins 
surrounding  the  spermatic  artery  in  the  cavity  of  the 
adbomen. 

Corpus  pyramidale.  Two  internal  prominences 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  are  of  a  pyramidal 
shape,  are  called  corpora  pyramidalia. 

Corpus  quadrigeminu.u.  See  Tubercula  qiiadri- 
gzmna. 

Corpus  reticulare.    See  Iirtc  mucoaum. 

Corpus  sesamoideum.  A  little  prominence  at  the 
entry  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Corpus  spongiosum  urethra.  Substantia  spon- 
giosa  urethral.  Corpus  spongiosum  penis.  This  sub- 
stance originates  before  the  prostate  gland,  surrounds 
the  urethra,  and  forms  the  bulb  ;  then  proceeds  to  the 
end  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  terminates  in  the 
glans  penis,  which  it  forms. 

Corpus  striatum.  So  named  from  its  appearance. 
See  Cerebrum. 

Corpus  varicosum.    The  spermatic  chord. 

Corra'go.  (From  cor,  the  heart;  it  being  supposed 
to  have  a  good  effect  in  comforting  the  heart.)  See 
Borago  ojjicinalis. 

Co'Iire  (From  Kcipca,  to  shave.)  The  temples. 
That  part  of  the  jaws'  where  the  beard  grows,  and 
which  it  is  usual  to  shave. 

CORROBORANT.  {Corroborant.)  Whatever 
gives  strength  to  the  body ;  as  bark,  wine,  beef,  cold- 
bath,  &c.     See  Tonie. 

CORROSIVE.  (Corrosivus ;  from  corroio,  to  eat 
away.)     See  Escharotic. 

Corrosive  sublimate.  The  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 
See  Hydrargyri  oiymurias. 

CORRUGA'TOR.  (From  corrvgo,  to  wrinkle.) 
The  name  of  muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  wrin- 
kle or  corrugate  the  parts  they  act  on. 

Corrugator  supercilii.  A  small  muscle  situated 
on  the  forehead.  Musculus  supercilii  of'Winslow; 
Musculus  frontalis  vcrus,  seu  corrugator  coilerii  of 
Douglas;  and  Cutanio  sourcillicr  of  Dumas.  When 
one  muscle  acts,  it  is  drawn  towards  the  other,  and 
projects  over  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  When  both 
muscles  act,  they  pull  down  the  skm  of  the  forehead, 
and  make  it  wrinkle,  particularly  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

CO'RTEX.  (Cortex,  icis.  in.  or  f.)  This  term  is 
generally,  though  improperly,  given  to  the  Peruvian 
bavk.    It  applies  to  any  rind,  or  bark. 

Cortex  angelin.e.  The  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Grenada.  A  decoction  of  it  is  recommended  as  a  vei- 
mifuge.  It  excites  tormina,  similar  to  jalap,  and  ope- 
lates  by  purging. 

Cortex  anqustur.*:.     See  Cuspana. 

Cortex  antiscorbuticus.  The  caneila  alba.  See 
IVintcria  aromalica. 

Cortex  aromaticus.    See  IVintcria  aromatica. 

Cortex  bela-aye.  See  JVeriitfli  antidysenteri- 
cum. 

Cortex  canell/e  malabaric.e.  See  I.aurus 
cassia. 

t  'ortex  CARD1NAUS  de  I.UGO.  The  Peruvian  bark  : 
,£0  called,  because  the  Cardinal  Lugo  had  testimonials 
of  above  a  thousand  cures  performed  by  it  in  the  year 

1853.  .    ,      , 

Con  tex  cererri.  The  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain.     See  Cerebrum. 

i  'oktex  chin*'  regius.     Sec  Cinchona. 

CORTEX  ciiin.e  surinamensis.  This  hark  is  re- 
markably bitter,  and  preferable  to  the  other  species  in 
intermittent  fevers. 

Cortex  chinciiinje.    See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  elutiieri.e.    See  Croton  caseartlla. 

Cortex  gkoffroy.e  jamaicensis.  See  Gcoffroya 
jamiiicensis. 

Cortex  iamaicensis.    Bee  Acras  aapota. 

Cortex  i.vvola.  The  bark  bearing  tins  name  is 
supposed  to  he  the  produce  of  the  tree  which  affords 
OieJlnisum  stcllatum      Its  virtues  are  similar. 

Cortex  magellanicus.  Sec  IVintcria  aromatica. 
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Cortex  massoy.  The  produce  of  New  Guinea, 
where  it  is  beaten  into  a  pultaceous  mass  with  water, 
and  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen  to  allay  pain  of  the 
bow  els.     It  has  the  smell  and  flavour  of  cinnamon. 

Cortex  patrum.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  peruvianus.     Sec  Cinchona. 

Cortex  peruvianus.flavus.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  peruvianus  ruber.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  pocgereb.e.  A  bark  sent  from  America; 
said  to  be  serviceable  in  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries. 

Cortex  quassi.e.     See  Quassia  amara. 

Cortex  winterianus.     See  IVintcria  aromatica 

CO'RTICAL.  Curticalis.  1.  Belonging  to  the 
bark  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

2.  Embracing  or  surrounding  any  part  like  the  bark 
of  a  tree  ;  as  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  kid 
ney,  &x. 

CORTICO'SUS.  Like  bark  or  rind.  Applied  to 
the  hard  pod  of  the  Cassia  fistularis. 

Cortu'sa.     See  Sanicula  europaa. 

Co'ru  canarica.  A  quince-like  tree  of  Malabar  ; 
it  is  antidysenteric. 

CORUNDUM.  A  genus  of  minerals,  which,  ac 
cording  to  Jameson,  contains  three  species  ;  the  octo 
hedral,  rhomboidal,  and  prismatic. 

CORYDALES.  (From  /copuj,  a  helmet.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnieus's  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  have 
flowers  somewhat  resembling  a  helmet  or  hood. 

CORYLUS.  (Derivation  uncertain:  according  fo 
some,  from  Kapva,  a  walnut.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  jMonoscia; 
Order,  Folyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  hazel-tree.  Sec 
Corylus  avellana. 

Corylus  avellana.  The  hazel-nut  tree.  The  nuts 
of  this  tree  are  much  eaten  in  this  country;  they  are 
hard  of  digestion,  and  often  pass  the  bowels  very  little 
altered;  if,  however,  they  are  well  chewed,  they  give 
out  a  nutritious  oil.  An  oil  is  also  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  Corylus  avellana  stipulis  ovatis, 
obtusis,  of  Linnxus ;  which  is  efficacious  against  the 
toothache,  and  is  said  to  kill  worms. 

CORYMBIFERvE.  (From  corymbus  ;  a  species  of 
florescence,  and  fcro,  to  bear.)  Plants  which  bear 
corymhal  flowers. 

CORYMBUS.  (KopvuBov,  or  KopvuBos,  a  branch 
or  cluster  crowning  the  summit  of  a  plant;  from  voptj, 
a  helmet.)  A  corymb.  That  species  of  inflorescence 
formed  by  many-flowers,  the  partial  flower-stalks  of 
which  are  gradually  longer,  as  they  stand  lower  on  the 
common  stalk,  so  that  all  the  flowers  are  nearly  on  a 
level;  as  in  the  Crysan'himum  corymbosum.  It  is 
said  to  be  simple,  when  not  divided  into  branches  ;  as 
in  Thlaspi  arvense,  and  Gnaphalium  dentation  :  and 
compound,  when  it  has  brandies ;  as  in  Gnaphalium 
staichas. 

Co'rypiie.    KcpvipT}.     The  vertex  of  the  head.— 

Gah  n. 

CORY'ZA.  (Kopu£n;  from  A-apa,  the  head,  and  ?eu>, 
to  boil.)  An  increased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
nose.  See  Catarrh.  Dr.  Good  makes  this  a  semis  of 
disease;  running  at  the  nose.  It  has  two  species, 
Coryta  entonica,  and  atonica. 

Coscu'l.lA.     The  grains  Of  kennes. 

COSMETIC.  Cosmcticus.  A  term  applied  to 
reined  ies  against  blotches  and  freckles. 

<  'o'smos.  A  regular  series.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  the 
order  and  series  of  critical  days. 

<  to'ssis.  A  little  tubercle  in  the  face,  like  the  head 
of  a  worm. 

Co'ssra.  A  malignant  r;lcer  of  the  nose,  men- 
tioned hv  Paracelsus. 

£°Jf?A;    A  ril)-    !•  The  rib  of  an  animal.  See  «;A.t. 

~.  t  he  thick  middle  nerve-like  cord  of  a  leaf,  which 
proceeds  from  its  base  to  the  apex.     See  Leaf 

! !"s I,?;  !IK,<B  v-    The  "'.'I'ochuris  radicata. 

COSIALIS.  (From  rest,,,  a  rib.)  Belonging  to  a 
nti:  applied  to  muscles,  arteries,  nerves,  &c. 

Costa  PULMONARU.  Very  probably  the  Tfypochmris 
rail, cat,,,  or  long-rooted  hawk-weed,  Which  'was  used 
i»  pulmonary  affections,  and  pains  of  the  side. 

<  OSTATUS.  Ribbed.  Applied  to  leaves,  and  is 
synonymous  with  nervous:  the  leaf  having  simple 
lines  extended  from  the  base  to  the  point.     See  J.euf. 

CosTo-HYOlDKUS.  A  muscle,  so  named  from  "its 
origin  and  insertion.     See  Omolh/oideus 
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COSTUS.     (From  kasta,  Arabian.)    The  name  of 
genus  of   plains  in   the   Linmean  system.    Class, 
Monandria  ;  Order,  Jtoncgynia. 

Costus  AMARUS.     See  Costus  arabicus. 

Costus  arabicus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Costus  indicus;  amarus ;  duUis  ;  oricntalis.  Sweet 
and  bitter  costus.  The  root  of  this  tree  pos 
ter  ami  aromatic  virtues,  and  is  considered  as  a  good 
stomachic.  Formerly  there  were  two  other  species, 
the  bitter  and  sinei,  distinguished  for  use.  At  present, 
the  Arabic  only  is  known,  and  that  is  seldom  employed. 
It  is,  however,  said  to  be  stomachic,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic 

Costus  corticoscs.     The  canella  alba. 

COSTOS  HORTORUM  MINOR.  The .IchtlLca  ageratum. 

Costus  MORA.     The  artichoke. 

Cotaro  mi  m.  A  word  coined  by  Paracelsus,  im- 
plying a  liquor  into  which  all  bodies,  and  even  their 
elements,  may  be  dissolved. 

Cons.  (From  kotJi],  the  head.)  The  back  part 
of  the  head  ;  sometimes  the  hollow  of  the  neck. 

CO  TULA.  {Cotula,  diminutive  of  cos,  a  whet- 
stone, from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  whet- 
stone ;  or  from  Ko7v\n,  a  hollow.)  Stinking  chamo- 
mile. 

["  Cotula.  .Mayteeed.  The. anthemis  cotula  is  an 
annual  weed  imported  from  Europe,  and  now  very 
common  by  road  sides  throughout  the  United  States. 
Its  taste  is  strong,  disagreeable,  and  bitter.  In  small 
quantities  it  is  tonic,  stimulating,  and  diaphoretic;  in 
large  ones  emetic  and  sudorific.  It  is  commonly  given 
in  infusion." — Big.  Mat.  .Med.     A.] 

CO'TULE.  (KoruXr;,  the  name  of  an  old  measure.) 
The  socket  of  the  hipbone.     See  Acetabulum. 

Cottula  F(ETIDA.     See  -Int/icmis  cotula. 

COTYLEDON.  {Cotyledon,  onis.  f. ;  from  KorvXij, 
a  cavity.)  Seed-lobe,  or  cotyledon.  The  cotylcdones 
are  the  two  halves  of  a  seed,  which,  when  germi- 
nating, become  two  pulpy  haves,  called  the  seminal 
leaves.  These  leaves  are  often  of  a  different  form 
from  those  which  are  about  to  appear ;  as  in  the 
Haphanus  sativus ;  and  sometimes  they  are  of  an- 
other colour;  as  in  Cannabis  satica,  the  seminal 
leaves  of  which  are  white. 

Almost  all  the  cotyledons  wither  and  fall  off,  as  the 
plant  grows  up. 

These  bodies  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  because  it 
it  is  much  doubted  whether  any  plant  can  be  said  to 
have  a  solitary  cotyledon,  so  that  most  plants  are 
dicotyledonous.  Plants  without  any,  are  called  acoty- 
ledoncs.  Those  with  more  than  two,  polycotyledo- 
nous. 

Between  the  two  cotyledons  of  tiie  germinating  seed, 
is  seated  the  embryo,  or  germ  of  the  plant,  called  by 
Linnaeus,  corculum,  or  little  heart,  in  allusion  to  the 
heart  of  the  walnut.  Mr.  Knight  denominates  it  the 
germen:  but  that  term  is  appropriated  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent part,  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit.  The  expanding 
embryo,  resembling  a  little  feather,  has,  for  that  rea- 
son, been  called  by  Litma;us,  plumula  :  it  soon  becomes 
a  tuft  of  young  leaves,  with  which  the  young  stem  as- 
cends.    See  Corculum. 

COTYLOID.  (Cotyloides  ;  from  Korv\n,  the  name 
of  an  old  measure,  and  tiooj,  resemblance.)  Resem- 
bling the  old  measure,  or  cotulc. 

Cotyloid  cavity.  The  acetabulum.  See  Innomi- 
natum.  cs. 

COTYLOI'DES.— See  Cotyloid. 

COUCHING.  A  surgical  operation  that  consists  in 
removing  the  opaque  lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision,  by 
means  of  a  needle  constructed  for  the  pufpose. 

Couch-grass.     See  Triticum  repens. 

COUGH.  Tussis.  A  sonorous  concussion  of  the 
thorax,  produced  by  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  air 
from  the  chest  through  the  fauces.    See  Catarrh. 

Co'um.     The  meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Contra-apcrtura.  An 
opening  made  in  any  part  of  an  abscess  opposite  to 
one  already  in  it.  This  is  often  done  in  order  to  afford 
a  readier  egress  to  the  collected  pus. 

Coup  de  soleil.  The  French  for  an  erysipelas  or 
apoplexy,  or  any  affection  produced  instantaneously 
from  a  scorching  sun. 

Cou'rap  (Indian.)  The  provincial  name  of  a  dis- 
ease of  the  skin  common  in  Java,  and  other  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  accompanied  by  a  perpetual  itching 
and  discharge  of  matter. 
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Cou'RBARtL.  The  tree  which  p-oduccs  the  Rum 
anime     Sit  Antme. 

Couro'ndi.  An  evergreen  tree  of  India,  said  to  l>« 
antidysenteric. 

COUROY  moki.li.  A  shrub  of  India,  said  to  be  anti- 
venomous. 

Cou'scous.  An  African  food,  much  used  about  the 
river  Senegal.  It  is  a  composition  of  the  Hour  of 
millet,  with  Bome  flesh,  and  what  is  there  called  lalo. 

Covoi.a'm.     Sec  (  ratava  marmetos. 

COWHAGE.     See  Dolichos  pruriena. 

COW-ITCH.     See  Dolichos  pruriens 

COWPER,  William,  was  born  about  tl liddle  ot 

the  17th  century,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  sur- 
geon and  anatomist  in  this  metropolis.  His  first  work, 
entitled  "  Myolomia  Ueformata,"  in  1694,  far  excelled 
any  which    preceded  it  on  that   subject  in 

ness,   though    since    surpassed     by    Albinus.        Three 

Mars  after,  he  published  at  Oxford  "  the  Anatomy  of 
Human  Bodies,"  wuh  splendid  plates,  chiefly  from 

Bidloo;  but  forty  of  the  figures  were  f i  drawings 

made  by  himself;  he  added  also  some  ingenious  and 
useful  anatomical  and  surgical  observations.    Having 

been  accused  of  plagiarism  by  Bidloo,  he  wrote  an  apo- 
logy, called  "  Eucharistia  ,"  preceded  by  a  description 
lands,  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
a  called  by  his  name.     He  was   also  author 

of  several  communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
some  observations  inserted  in  the  anthropologia  of 
Drake.     He  died  in  1710. 

Cowper's  glands.  {Coirprri  glandule?  ;  named 
from  Cowper,  who  first  described  them.)  Three  large 
muciparous  glands  of  the  male,  two  of  which  are  situ- 
ated before  the  prostate  gland  under  the  accelerator 
of  the  urine,  and  the  third  more  forward,  he- 
fore  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  They  excrete  a  fluid, 
similar  to  that  of  the  prostate  gland,  during  the  vene- 
real orgasm. 

Cowpe'ri  glandul.e.     See  Cowpcr^s  glands. 

CO  XA.  The  ischium  is  sometimes  so  called,  and 
sometimes  the  os  coccygis. 

COXE'NDIX.  (From  coza,  the  hip.)  The  ischi- 
um ;  the  hip-joint. 

Crablouse.  A  species  of  pediculus  which  infests 
the  axilla'  and  pudenda. 

[The  crab-louse  is  not  a  pediculus,  but  belongs  to  the 
genus  of  acarus.  If  the  parts  infested  by  them  be 
washed  with  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  it  will  soon  kill 
these  vermin.     A.] 

Crab-yaics.  A  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of  ulcer 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  callous  lips,  so  hard  that 
it  is  difficult  to  cut  them. 

["CRAIK,  Jamks,  M.D.  Dr.  Craik  was  horn  in 
Scotland,  where  he  received  his  education  for  the 
medical  service  of  the  British  army.  He  came  to  the 
colony  of  Virginia  in  early  life,  and  had  the  Honour  to 
accompany  the  youthful  Washington  in  hie  expedition 
against  the  French  and  Indians  in  1754,  and  returned 
in  safety  after  the  battle  of  tin:  Meadows,  and  surren- 
der of  Fort  Necessity.  Iu  17.7."),  he  attended  Braddock 
in  his  march  through  the  wilderness,  and  on  the  9th 
of  July,  assisted  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  that  brave, 
but  unfortunate  commander.  At  tin;  close  of  the 
French  war,  the  subject  of  this  article  resumed  and 
continued  his  professional  labours  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution  in  177.7.  By  the  aid  of  his 
early  and  fast  friend,  General  Washington,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Medical  Department  in  the  Conti 
nental  army,  and  rose  to  the  first  rank  and  distinction. 
In  1777,  he  had  an  opportunity,  which  he'  gladly  em- 
braced, to  show  his  fidelity  to  bis  General,  and  lo  his 
adopted  country,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  a  nefarious  conspiracy,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  removal  of  the  commander  in  chief. 
In  1780,  he  was  deputed  to  visit  Count  de  ltochain- 
beau,  then  recently  arrived  at  Rhode-Island,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  Hospitals 
to  accommodate  the  French  army.  Having  pi  rformed 
this  difficult  duty,  he  continued  in  the  army  to  Ihe  end 
of  the  war,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Corn 
wallis,  on  the  memorable  19th  October,  1 7H 1 . 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Doctor  settled 
as  a  physician  iu  Charles  County,  iu  Maryland,  but 
soon  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  illustrious 
friend  and  companion,  the  fanner  of  Mount  Vernon, 
at  bis  particular,  repeated,  and  urgent  teeniest.  In 
1798  when,  like  a  guardian  angel,  the  never  lo  be  for 
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gotten  Washington  again  stepped  forth  to  ledress  the 
Wrongs  of  his  country ;  the  venerable  Craik  was  once 
more  appointed  to  his  former  station  in  the  medical 
stair.  With  the  disbandraent  of  the  army,  then  called 
into  service,  ceased  the  public  professional  labours  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  whose  life,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  lias  been  devoted  with  zeal  and  high  repu- 
tation to  the  cause  of  his  country. 

One  trying  duty  yet  remained  to  be  performed;  it 
was  to  witness  the  closing  scene,  and  to  receive  the 
last  sigh  of  his  revered  commander,  the  most  distin- 
guished man  of  his  age.  Their  youthful  commissions 
had  been  signed  on  the  same  day;  they  had  served 
together  in  the  ranks  of  war;  their  friendship  was 
cemented  by  a  social  intercourse  of  fifty  years'  continu- 
ance, and  they  were  greatly  endeared  to  each  other  by 
common  toils,  privations,  and  honours.  At  length  the 
moment  of  parting  arrived ;  it  was  tender,  affectionate, 
solemn,  and  impressive,  in  reference  to  that. painful 
event,  Ihi.'  Doctor  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  in 
this  manner:  "1,  who  was  bred  amid  scenes  of  human 
calamity,  who  had  bo  often  witnessed  death  in  its  direst 
and  most  awful  forms,  believed  that  its  terrors  were 
too  familiar  to  my  eye  to  shake  my  fortitude ;  but  when 
I  saw  tins  great  man  die,  it  seemed  as  it  the  bonds  of 
my  nature  were  rent  asunder,  and  that  the  pillar  of 
my  country's  happiness  had  fallen  to  the  ground." 

As  a  physician,  Dr.  Craik  was  greatly  distinguished 
by  his  skill  and  success,  and  his  professional  merits 
were  highly  and  justly  appreciated.  In  the.  various 
relations  of  private  lite,  his  character  was  truly  esti- 
mable, and  his  memory  is  precious  to  all  who  had  the 
happiness  and  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
was  one,  and  what  a  proud  eulogy  it  is,  of  whom  the 
immortal  Washington  was  pleased  to  write,  "  my 
compatriot  in  arms,  my  old  and  intimate  friend."  He 
departed  this  life  at  the  place  of  bis  residence  in  Fair- 
fax county,  on  the  Cth  February,  1814,  in  the  81th  year 
of  his  age." —  Thach.  Med.  Biug.    A.] 

CRA'MBE.  (Kpflp&?,  the  name  given  by  Dioscori- 
des,  Galen,  and  others,  to  the  cabbage ;  the  derivation 
is  uncertain.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system.  Class,  Tetr adynamia ;  Order,  Sili- 
tulosa.    Cabbage. 

Crambk  maritima.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
sea-cole,  or  sea-kale.  A  delicious  vegetable  when 
forced  and  blanched.  It  is  brought  to  table  about 
Christmas,  has  a  delicate  flavour,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed. Like  to  all  oleraceous  plants,  U  is  flatulent 
and  watery. 

CRAM!'.  (From  krempen,  to  contract.  Germ.) 
See  Spasm. 

CRANESBILL.     See  Geranium. 

Cranesbill,  bloody.     See  Geranium  saiiguincum. 

CRANIUM.  (Ks.aviov,  quasi  Kapaviov  ;  from  kapa, 
she  head.)  The  skull  or  superior  part  of  the  head. 
See  Caput. 

Crantk'res.  (From  kwivw,  to  perform.)  A  name 
given  to  the  denies  sapiential  and  other  molares,  from 
their  office  of  masticating  the  food. 

CRA'PULA.  (KpruiruAa.)    A  surfeit ;  drunkenness. 

CRA'SIS.  (From  Ktoavvvui,  to  mix.)  Mixture. 
A  term  applied  to  the  humours  of  the  body,  when 
there  Is  such  an  admixture  of  their  principles  as  to 
constitute  a  healthy  state  :  hence,  in  dropsies,  scurvy, 
&c.  the  crasis,  or  healthy  mixture  of  the  principles  of 
the  blood,  is  said  to  be  destroyed. 

CnVsi'EDON.  (KpaonrtrW,  the  hem  of  a  garment  ; 
from  (cpifiao),  to  hang  down,  and  7r£<W,  lire  ground.)  A 
relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when  it  hangs  down  in  a  thin, 
ion"  membrane,  like  the  hem  of  a  garment. 

(  K  ASS  AMENTUM.     (From  crassus,  thick.)   See 

Blood. 

CRA'SSULA.  (From  crassus,  thick:  so  named 
from  the  thickness  of  its  leaves.)  See  Scdum  tclc- 
vhium. 

CRAT^'GUS.  (From  xpajoc,  strength  :  so  called 
from  the  strength  and  hairiness  of  its  wood.)  The 
wild  service-tree,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  all  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Primus.  The  fruits  are  most  of  them 
astringent. 

CRATBVA,  (So  called  lrom  Cratevas,  a  Greek 
i physician,  celebrated  by  Hippocrates  for  his  knowledge 
n<  plants.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Ha;  Order,  Mono? ynia. 

CratKva  ma.rmki.os.  The  fruit  is  astringent  while 
unripe  ;  but  when  Hue,  of  a  delicious  taste.  The  hark 
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of  the  tree  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  relieves  try 
pochondriac  languors. 

Crati'ctjla.  (From  crates,  a  hurdle.)  The  bars 
or  grate  which  covers  the  ash-hole  in  a  chemical  fur- 
nace. 

CRATON,  John,  called  also  Crafftiieim,  was  borti 
at  Breslaw  in  151U.  He  was  intended  for  the  church, 
but  preferring  the  study  of  medicine,  went  to  graduate 
at  Padua,  and  then  settled  at  Breslaw.  But  after  a 
few  years  he  was  called  to  Vienna,  and  made  physi- 
cian and  aulic  counsellor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. : 
which  offices  also  he  heid  under  the  two  succeeding 
emperors,  and  died  in  1585.  His  works  were  nume- 
rous;: the  principal  are,  "A  Commentary  on  Syphilis;" 
"  A  Treatise  on  Contagious  Fever  ;"  another  on  "  The- 
rapeutics ;"  and  seven  volumes  of  Epistles  and  Con- 
sultations. 

Cream  of  tartar.  See  Potassai  superlartras. 
CREMA'STER.  (From  Kpcin.au>,  to  suspend.)  A 
muscle  of  the  testicle,  by  winch  it  is  suspended,  and 
drawn  up  ami  compressed,  in  the  act  of.  coition.  It 
arises  from  Pouparl's  ligament,  passes  over  the  sper- 
matic chord,  and  is  lost  in  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  scrotum,  covering  the  testicles. 

Crk'mnus.     (From  Kpniivoc,  a  precipice,  or  shelving 
place.)    1.  The  lip  of  an  ulcer. 
2.  The  labium  pudendi. 

CRE'MOR.  1.  Cream.  The  oily  part  of  milk 
which  rises  to  the  surface  of  that  lirjuid,  mixed  with  a 
little  curd  and  serum.  When  churned,  butter  is  ob 
tained.     See  MUk. 

2.  Any  substance  floating  on  the  top,  and  skimmed 
off. 

CRE2JATUS.  Crenate  or  notched,  applied  to  a 
leaf  or  petal,  when  the  indentations  are  blunted  or 
rounded,  and  not  directed  toward  either  end  of  the 
leaf;  as  in  Glceoma  hederacca.  The  two  British  spe- 
cies of  Salvia  are  examples  of  doubly  crenate  leaves 
The  petals  of  the  JJnum  usitatissimum  are  crenate. 

CREPITUS.  (From  crcpo,  to  make  a  noise.)  A 
puff  or  little  noise.  The  word  is  generally  employed 
to  express  the  polhognamonic  symptoms  of  air  being 
collected  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  body ;  for 
when  air  is  in  these  cavities,  and  the  part  is  pressed,  a 
little  cracking  noise,  or  crepitus,  is  heard. 
Crepitus  LOW.  See  J^ycoperdon  bovista. 
Crescent-shaped.     See  Leaf. 

CRESS.  There  are  several  kinds  of  cresses  eaten 
at  the  table,  and  used  medicinally,  as  antiscorbutics. 

Cress,  water.  See  Sisymbrium  nasturtium  aquati- 
cum. 

CRE'TA.  Chalk.  An  impure  carbonate  of  lime. 
See  Crela  pra-parata. 

Creta  pr.eparatk.  Take  of  chalk  a  pound  ;  add 
a  little  water,  and  rub  it  to  a  tine  powder.  Throw 
this  into  a  large  vessel  full  of  water;  then  shake  them, 
and  after  a  Mule  while  porrr  the  still  turbid  liquor  into 
another  vessel,  and  set  it  by  that  the  powder  may  sub- 
side ;  lastly,  pouring  off  the  water,  dry  this  powder 
Prepared  chalk  is  absorbent,  anil  possesses  antacid 
qualities:  it  is  exhibited  in  form  of  electuary,  mixture, 
or  bolus,  in  pyrosis,  cardialgia,  diarrhea,  acidities  of 
the  prima-  via-,  rachitis,  crusta  lactea,  &c.  and  is  said 
by  some  to  be  an  antidote  against  white  arsenic. 
Cretaceous  acid.  See  Carbonic  acid. 
Crete,  dittany  of .  See  Origanum  dictcmnus. 
CRETINISMUS.  Cretinism.  A  species  of  Cyrta 
sis  in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology:  a  disease  affecting  chiefly 
the  head  and  neck;  countenance  vacant  and  stupid; 
menial  faculties  feeble,  or  idiotic;  sensibility  obtuse, 
mostly  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

CRIBRIFORM.  (Cribriformis  ;  from  cribrum,  a 
sieve,  and  forma,  likeness;  because  it  is  perforated 
like  a  sieve.)  Perforated  like  a  sieve.  See  Ethmoid 
bane. 

CRICHTONITE.  A  mineral  named  after  Dr. 
Crichton,  which  Jameson  thinks  is  a  new  species  of 
t,,a,njum  OIC-  't  >s  of  n  splendent  velvet  black  colour. 
CWCO.  Names  compounded  of  this  wori  belong 
to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  cricoid  cartilage 
Crico-aryt^noideus  lateralis.  Crico-latcrt 
arilhcnoidien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  sloltis,  thai 
opens  the  rima  by  pulling  the  ligaments  from  eacl- 
other. 

ClUOO-ARYT/FNOIDEUS    POSTICUS.         Crico-Creti  (1(1 

thenoidicn  of  Dumas.     A    muscle  of  the  glottis    that 
opens  the  rima  gloltidis  a  little,  and  by  pulling  back 
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ifie  arytenoid  cartilage,  stretches  the  ligament  so  as  to 
make  it  tor.se. 

Crico-i'iiarynukus.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
inferior. 

Cruo-thyroidkus.  Crico-thyroidien  of  Dumas. 
The  last  of  the  second  layer  of  muscles  between  the 
os  hyoides  and  trunk,  thai  pulls  forward  and  depresses 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  elevates  and  draws  backwards 
the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICOI  D.      (Cricoids*;  from  npiKoc,  a  ring,  and 
semblance.)      A  round  ring-like  cartilage  of 
tin-  larynx  is  called  the  cricoid.    See  Larynx. 

CRIMNO'DES.     (From  Kpfivov,   bran.)     A  term 
applied  to  urine,  which  depositee  a  sediment  like  bran. 
Cri.na'tcs.    (From  unmjv,  the  lily.)    A  term  given 
to  a  suffumigation  mentioned  by  P.  J'ginetn,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  roots  of  lilies. 
CRI'NIS.     The  hair.     See  Cupillus. 
Cri.nomy  run.     (From  /tpiroi ,  a  lily,  and  pvpov,  oint- 
ment.)    Anointment  composed  chiefly  of  lilies. 

CRINONES.  (From  crinu,the  hair.)  .Malis  gor- 
c'ii  of  Good.  Morbus  pilaris  of  Horst  Malis  icri- 
nonibus  of  Elmuller  and  Sauvages.  Collections  of  a 
sebaceous  fluid  in  the  cutaneous  follicles  upon  the 
face  and  breast,  which  appear  like  black  spots,  and 
when  pressed  out,  look  like  small  worms,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  maggots. 

Crio'qbnes.  An  epithet  for  certain  troches,  men- 
tioned by  P.  JSgineta,  and  which  he  commends  for 
cleansing  ulcers. 
CRIPSO  RCHI3.  (From  <cpvjr7u>,  to  conceal,  and 
PX1S>  a  testicle.)  Having  the  testicle  concealed,  or 
not  yet  descended  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scro- 
tum. 

CRl'SIS.  (From  (cpivu,  to  judge.)  The  judgment. 
The  change  of  symptoms  in  acute  diseases,  from 
which  the"  recovery  or  death  is  prognosticated  or 
judged  of. 

Crispatu'ra.  (From  crispo,  to  curl.)  A  spas- 
modic contraction  or  curling  of  the  membranes  and 
fibres. 

CRISPUS.  Curled.  Applied  to  a  leaf,  when  the 
border  is  so  much  more  dilated  than  the  disk,  that  it 
necessarily  becomes  curled  and  twisted  ;  as  in  Malva 
crispa,  &c. 

CRI'STA.  (Quasi  cerista;  from  Kcpas,  a  horn,  or 
carista;  from  icapa,  the  head,  as  being  on  the  top  of 
the  head.)  Any  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
crest,  or  the  comb  upon  the  head  of  a  cock.  1.  In 
anatomy  it  is  thus  applied  to  a  process  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  ckrista  galli,  and  to  a  part  of  the  nympha ; — 
crista  cliloridis. 

2.  In  surgery,  to  excrescences,  like  the  comb  of  a 
cock,  about  the  anus. 

3.  In  botany,  to  several  accessary  parts  or  appen- 
dages, chiefly  belonging  to  the  anthers  of  plants;  as 
■he  pod  of  the  Hedysarum  crista  galli,  <fcc. 

Crista  oalli.  An  eminence  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cock's  comb.  See 
Ethmoid  bone. 

CRIST ATUS.  Crested.  Applied  to  several  parts 
of  plants. 

Cri'thamum.     See  Crithmum. 

Cri'the.  (Kp(0/j,  barley.)  A  stye  or  tumour  on 
the  eyelid,  in  the  shape  and  of  the  size  of  a  barley- 
corn. 

Crithe'rion.  (From  Kpivia,  to  judge.)  The  same 
as  crisis. 

CRITHMUM.  (From  icpivoi,  to  secrete;  so  named 
from  its  supposed  virtues  iii  promoting  a  discharge  of 
the  urine  and  menses.)     Samphire  or  sea-fennel. 

Crithmum  maritimum.  The  Linntean  name  of 
the  samphire  or  sea-fennel.  Crithmum  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  and  grows 
about  the  sea-coast  in  several  parts  of  the  island.  It 
lias  a  spicy  aromatic  flavour,  which  induces  the  com- 
mon people  to  use  it  as  a  pot-herb.  Pickled  with  vine- 
gar and  spice,  it  makes  a  wholesome  and  elegant  con- 
diment, which  is  in  much  esteem. 

CRITHO'DES.  (From  xpidi}.  barley,  and  tifrs,  re- 
semblance.) Resembling  a  barley-corn.  It  is  applied 
to  small  prolunerances. 

CRITICAL.  (Criticus  ;  from  crisis  ;  from  kcivoi, 
io  judge.)  Determining  the  event  of  a  disease.  Many 
physicians  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  fevers  which  geneially  deter- 
mines them  to  bo  of  a  certain  duration ;  and,  therefore, 
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that  their  terminations,  whether  salutary  or  fatal,  nap- 
pen  at  certain  periods  of  the  disease,  rather  than  at 
others.  These  periods,  which  were  carefully  marked 
by  Hippocrates,  are  called  critical  days.  The  critical 
days,  or  those  on  which  we  Biippose  the  termination 
of  continued  levers  especially  to  happen,  are  the  third, 
fifth,  seventh,  ninth, eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth! 
and  twentieth. 

CROCIDI  XIS.  (Prom  upoKtSifa,  to  gather  wool.) 
Floccilation.  A  fatal  symptom  in  some  diseases, 
where  the  patient  gathers  up  the  bed-clothes,  and 
semis  to  pick  up  substances  from  thi 

Cho'cinvm.  (From  xpocof,  saffron.)  A  mixture  of 
oil,  myrrh,  and  saffron. 

Caoco'nas.    (From /rpoxof,  saffron ;  so  called  from 

the  quantity  Of  saffron  the)  contain.)  A  name  of  some 
Old  troches. 

CrocoMa'sma-  (From  kookos,  Baffron,  and  pay  pa, 
the  thick  oil  or  dregs.)  A  Iroch  made  of  oil  of  saffron 
and  spices. 

CROCUS.    (KpoKo;  of  Theophrastus.    The  story 

of  the  young  Crocus,  turned   into  this  flower,  may  be 

seen  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 

Some  derive  this  name  from  Kpoxij  or  xpoKii,  a  thread 

whence  the  stamens  of  flowers  are  called  KpoKtim 
others,  again,  derive  it  from  Coriecun,  a  city  and 
mountain  of  Ciluia,  and  others  bom  erokin,  Chald.) 
Saffron. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean 

system.  Class,  Triandria :  Order,  Monogynia.  Saf 
I. on. 

2.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  prepared  stig- 
mata of  the  saffron  plant.     See  Crocus  sutivus. 

3.  A  term  given  by  the  older  chemists  to  several  pre- 
parations of  metallic  substances,  from  their  resem- 
blance: thus,  Crocus  martis,  Crocus  veneris. 

Crocus  antimonu.  A  sulphuretted  oxide  of  an- 
timony. 

s  CERMiMcrs.     See  Carthnmxis. 
Crocus  INDK  vs.     See  Curcuma. 

Crocus  martis.    Burnt  green  vitriol. 

Crocus  metalloru.m.  A  sulphuretted  oxide  <>t 
antimony. 

Crocus  officinalis.     See  Crocus  satirui. 

Crocus  SARACK Ulcus.     See  Carthamus. 

Crocus  satjvus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
saffron  plant.  Crocus: — spatha  univalci  radical!, 
corolla?  tubo  longissitno,  of  Limueus.  Saffron  has  a 
powerful,  penetrating,  diffusive  smell,  and  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste*  Many  virtues  were  formerly 
attributed  to  this  medicine,  but  little  confidence  is  now 
placed  in  it.    The  Edinburgh  College  directs  a  tincture, 

and  that  of  London  a  syrup  of  this  drug.  * 

Crocus  veneris.     Copper  calcined  to  a  red  powder. 

Cro'mmyon.  (Itapa  to  ros  icopac  pvuv,  because  it 
makes  the  eyes  wink.)     An  onion. 

Crommvoxvre  oma.  (From  Kpoppvov,  an  onion, 
oi-us,  acid,  and  priyvvin,  to  break  out.)  An  acid  eruc- 
tation  accompanied  With  a  taste  resembling  onions. 

CROONE,  William,  was  bom  in  Loudon,  where 
he  settled  as  a  physician,  after  studying  at  Cambridge. 
In  1651*,  he  was  chosen  rhetoric  professor  of  Cresham 
College,  and  soon  after  register  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  then  assembled  there.  In  16612,  he  was  created 
doctor  in  medicine  by  mandate  of  the  king,  and  the 
same  year  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  [n  I tiTti,  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons. 
On  his  death,  in  UJ84,  he  bequeathed  them  100/. ;  his 
books  on  Medicine  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  as 
also  the  profits  of  a  house,  for  Lectures,  to  be  read  an 
nually,  on  .Muscular  Motion;  and  donations  to  seven 
of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  to  found  Mathematical 
Lectures.  He  left  several  papers  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects, but  bis  only  publication  was  a  small  tract,  "De 
Ratione  Moms  Musculorum." 

CROSS-STONE.  Harmotome;  Pyramidal  zeolite. 
A  crystallized  grayish-white  mineral,  harder  than 
fluor-spar,  but  not  so  hard  as  apatite,  found  only  in 
mineral  veins  and  agate  balls  in  the  llartz,  Norway, 
and  Scotland. 

pROTALUS.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  reptiles. 

Crotalus  horridus.  The  rattle-snake;  the  stone 
out  of  the  head  of  which  is  erroneously  said  to  be  ai 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  venomous  animals.  A  name 
also  of  the  Cobra  de  capella,  the  Coluber  naja  of  Liu- 
nreus. 
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Crota  phica  artkria.  The  tendon  of  the  tempo- 
ral muscle. 

CROTAPHl'TES.  (.From  (cpo7a0oj,  the  temple.) 
See  Temporalis. 

Crota 'phium.  (From  Kpo'Jcio,  to  pulsate  ;  so  named 
from  tlic  pulsation  which  in  the  temples  is  eminently 
discernible.)  Crotaphos.  Crotaphus.  A  pain  in  the 
temples. 

Crotaphos.    See  Orotaphium. 

Cro'tapiius.    See  Crotapkium. 

CROTCHET.  A  curved  instrument  with  a  sharp 
hook  to  extract  the  foetus. 

URO'TON.     (From  Kpojcoi,  to  beat.) 

1.  An  insect  culled  a  tick,  from  the  noise  it  makes  by 
beating  its  head  against  wood. 

2.  A  name  of  tiie  ricinus  or  castor-oil  berry,  from  its 
likeness  to  a  tick. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:an 
system.     Class,  Monacia;  Order,  Monadelphia. 

Croton  bkn/.oe.     Sec  Styraz  bcnioe. 

Croto.n  cascarilla.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  ailbids  the  Cascarilla  bark.  Cascarilla; 
ClwcariUa  ;  Elutheria;  Klutcria.  The  bark  comes 
to  us  in  quills,  covered  upon  the  outside  with  a  rough, 
whitish  matter,  and  brownish  on  the  inner  side,  ex- 
hibiting, when  broken,  a  smooth,  close,  blackish-brown 
surface.  It  has  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and  a  mode- 
rately bitter  taste,  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
aromatic  warmth.  It  is  a  very  excellent  tonic,  adstriu- 
gent,  and  stomachic,  and  is  deserving  of  a  more  gene- 
ral use  than  it  has  hitherto  met  with. 

Croton  laccikkrum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  upon  which  gum-lac  is  deposited.  See 
Jyacca. 

Croton  tiolwm.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  pavana  wood,  and  tiglia  seeds. 
Croton — foliis  ovatis  glubris  acuminata  scrratis,  caule 
arborco  of  Linmeus. 

L  Pavana  wood.  Lignum  pavana:;  Lignum  pava- 
num;  Lignum  molucccnse.  The  wood  is  of  a  light 
spongy  texture,  white  within,  but  covered  with  a 
grayish  bark:  and  possesses  a  pungent, caustic  taste, 
and  a  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a 
purgative  in  hydropical  complaints. 

•2.  Grana  tiglia.  Grana  titli.  Grana  tiglii.  The 
grana  tiglia  are  seeds  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  in  shape 
very  like  the  seed  of  the  ricinus  communis.  They 
abound  wilh  an  oil  which  is  far  more  purgative  than 
castor-oil,  which  has  been  lately  imported  from  the 
Fast  Indies,  where  it  has  been  long  used,  and  is  now 
admitted  into  the  London  pharmacopeia.  One  drop 
piovcs  a  drastic  purge,  but  it  may  be  so  managed 
as  to  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  mc- 
dica. 

[The  oil  of  Croton  is  the  produce  of  a  shrub  or 
arborescent  plant  well  known  to  botanists,  and  the  oil 
u  hen  taken  into  the  stomach  acts  as  a  powerful  ca- 
thartic. The  shrub  belongs  to  the  Class  Monacia,  and 
Order,  Monadelphia,  of  Linneeus's  sexual  system. 

in  enumerates  82  species  of  this  genus  of 
plants.  The  specific  character  of  the  Tilgium  is,  that 
"  The  leaves  are  ovale,  smooth,  acuminated, seriated, 
and  the  stem  arborescent."  Il  is  a  unlive  of  the  Fast 
[tidies,  China,  and  other  Australasian  islands.  Ceylon, 
Moluccas  are  particularly  quoted  as  affording 
ies  of  Croton.  It  is  also  well  known  in  Am- 
boyna  and  Batavia,  and,  indeed,  generally  through  the 
distant  east  Several  parts  of  the  plant  possess  medi- 
; 'inal  \  blue. 

I.  Radii ,  the  root,  or  pulvis  radicis  croti.  The  pow- 
dered  root  of  Croton  is  adrastic  cathartic,  when  exhi- 
bited in  the  small  quantity  of  even  a  few  grains,  on 
which  account  it  has  been  considered  by  the  Asiatics 
as  a  grand  remedy  for  dropsy,  upon  ihe  same  principle 
uy  which  the  operation  of  ecammony  and  gamboge  is 
explained.  .... 

'J.  The  Hood  of  the  Croton.  Lignum  croti  tigln. 
This  is  also  efficacious,  for  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a 
judorific,  by  relaxing  the  pores  of  the  skin;  while  In 
lame  ones  i't  purges  severely. 

3.  The  Leaves.    Folia  croti  tiglii.    Pulvis  foliorum 

, km ni.i.     The  dried    leaves  when  powdered 

are  reputed  an  antidote  against  the  bite  el  that  formi- 
dable and  venomous  serpent  the  Coma  de  Capello. 

Seeds.    Bemina  vel  grana  croti  tight,    i  hey 

part  of  the  plant  most  known  and  employed  in 
medicine.     They  are  of  a  date  at  least  as  old  as  the 
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age  o(  Serapion,  on:;  of  the  earliest  physicians  of  Ara- 
bia who  wrote  on  the  Materia  Medica,  and  he  flour 
Uhed  about  1000  years  ago,  or  probably  in  the  iith  cen- 
tury. When  they  were  introduced  into  Europe  long 
since,  they  were  "known  by  the  name  of  "Molucca 
grains  or  seeds,  and  as  the  grains  or  seeds  of  Tilium 
or  Tiglium. 

It  appears  that  they  were  freely  administered,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  as  a  cathartic,  but  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  mischievous  and  deleterious  ends.  It 
is  even  stated  by  the  accomplished  Rumphius,  the 
Dutch  physician  "and  botanist,  that  a  dose  of  four 
grains  had  been  administered  for  the  working  of  de 
struction  by  women  who  wished  to  kill  their  hus- 
bands. Though  the  seeds  were  freely  administered  a! 
that  age  and  after,  the  extreme  violence  of  their  opera 
tion  seems  to  have  induced  a  very  unfavourable  opi 
nion  of  them.  This  no  doubt  arose  from  injudicious 
doses;  as,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  digitalis 
purpurea,  or  purple  fox-glove,  had  undergone  a  similai 
fate.  It  had  been  frequently  administered,  and  was 
even  popular,  but  from  the  bad  consequences  of  inju 
dicious  prescription,  was  condemned  as  noxious,  and 
WBS  neglected  as  unlit  for  use.  So,  cuhebs  (amoinum 
cubeba)  were  once  in  use,  then  discontinued  from  a 
id  want  of  power,  and  latterly  revived  and 
rendered  fashionable.  It  nevertheless  appears,  that 
molucca  grains  are  still  used  in  the  East  Indies  as  an 
effectual  cathartic. 

5.  The  baked  Seeds.  Scmina  tosta  vel  furno  cocta 
The  baked  or  roasted  seeds  of  the  Croton  Tiglium 
By  these  operations  the  shell  or  hull  was  removed,  the 
seed  rendered  capable  of  being  powdered,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Ainslie's  .Materia  Medica  of  Hindostan,  the 
acrimonious  and  vehement  qualities  very  much  mo- 
derated. 

The  medicinal  history  of  this  plant  seems  to  have 
rested  a  long  time.  At  length,  however,  as  the  seeds 
were  replete  with  oil,  it  occurred  to  somebody  to  ex- 
press it,  and  this  oil  was  known  to  the  celebrated 
pharmacians,  Lemery  and  Geoffioy.  Yet  it  lay  dor- 
mant, until  a  revival  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  Conwell,  of 
the  Euglish  East  India  Company's  service  en  the  Ma- 
dras Establishment.  Having  prescribed  the  Croton 
oil  for  many  years  with  advantage,  he  sent  a  parcel  of 
it  to  London  for  experiment. 

6.  The  Oil  of  Tiglium,  or  oil  of  Croton.  Oleum, 
croli  tiglii  expression.  The  oil  has  a  yellowish  hue, 
but  a  faint  smell,  and  an  acrimonious  taste.  Though 
these  qualities  have  some  variation,  caused  probably 
by  the  degree  of  heat,  or  torrefaction,  employed  in  the 
process  for  obtaining  it 

7.  Gustus  old  tiglii.  Touching  the  tongue  with 
the  oil.  It  is  reported,  that  in  some  constitutions  the 
mere  application  of  a  particle  to  the  tongue,  is  suffi 
cient  to  produce  a  cathartic  effect,  thereby  evincing  an 
extraordinary  power  of  sympathy  between  the  organ 
of  taste  and  the  alimentary  canal.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, very  striking  analogies  to  illustrate  its  action. 
Tobacco,  lor  example,  in  the  form  of  a  segar,  applied 
to  the  mouth  of  some  persons,  moves  the  intestines  to 
evacuation.  A  drop  of  the  Prussic  acid  applied  to  ihe 
mouth  of  a  rat  causes  instant  death.  The  poison  of  a 
rattlesnake,  as  witnessed  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  infused  in 
a  wound,  destroys  the  life  of  a  rat,  or  other  small 
animal  in  an  exceedingly  short  time.  It  is  reported, 
that  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  enemas, 
had  been  brought  to  a  stool  by  the  sight  of  a  Cl; 
pipe. 

8.  Pills  of  the  Oil  of  Tiglium.  Pillujte  olei  tiglii. 
A  single  drop,  or  at  most  two,  is  a  sufficient  dose."  A 
safe  method  is  to  take  the  pills,  to  contain  each  one 
drop,  with  a  crumb  of  bread;  or,  for  more  expeditious 
practice,  the  prescriber may  ptepare  them  containing 
twodrops.  lie  can  thus  administer  with  an  assurance 
that  the  laxative  effect  will  be  produced  without  the 
lear  of  exciting  any  alarming  commotion.  In  - 
where  there  is  an  aversion  to  taking  medicines,  and 
Where  the  hulk  and  repetition  of  the  doses  are  objec- 
tionable, this  remedy  therefore  possesses  advantages 

which  highly  recommend  it.  The  quantity  of  oven 
hall  a  drop,  or  in  other  words  half  a  grain,  will  fre- 
quently move  the  intestines  to  discharge;  and  the  ef- 
fect, which  is  generally  speedy,  more  resembles  that 

of  thr  saline  cathartics  than  the  other  drastics,  such  as 
elateruim, gamboge,  and  scammony. 

9.  Tiuctwe  of  the  Oil  of  Tiglium.     Solutio  olei 
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UglVl  it  alcohol.  Chemistry  has  proved  that  Mis  oil 
is  composed  of  two  principal  constituent  parts  L  A 
fixed  oil,  resembling  that  of  thfi  olive,  destitute  of 
cathartic  qualities;  and,  2.  .in  acrid  purgative  prin- 
ciple, in  which  its  virtue  resides.  The  proportions  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Niramo  thus, 

Fixed  oil, 55  parts. 

Acrid  principle, 45   do. 
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The  latter  has  been  denominated  Tiglin,  in  tire  modern 
nomenclature.  Alkohol  is  capable  of  decomposing 
this  native  oil;  the  tiglin  being  dissolved  with  a  minute 
quantity  only  of  the  lived  oil,  and  the  rest  of  it  left  uu 
combined.  This  discovery  enables  us  to  form  a  line 
ture  upon  a  well-ascertained  principle.  It  is  accord 
ingly  proposed  to  form  the  tincture,  by  adding  tiro 
dreps  of  the  oil  (as  it  comes  to  us)  to  afiuid  drachm  of 
rectified  spirit.  After  digesting  long  enough 
the  union  between  the  spirit  and  the  tiglin,  the  tincture 
must  be  filtered.  Yet,  as  a  fluid  so  volatile  as  the 
spirit  will  sutler  some  loss  by  evaporation,  it  is  calcu 
lated  that  half  a  fluid  drachm  of  the  tincture  is  equal  to 
a  drop  and  an  half  of  the  oil.  It  is  found  that  the  alko- 
hol  does  not  impair  the  cathartic  power  of  the  tiglin. 
This  solution  may  therefore  be  exactly  apportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  the  wish  of  Ihe  physi- 
cian, and  thus  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness. If  taken  in  quantity  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  drops  decomposed,  experience  has  decided  that 
the  same  effects  were  produced  as  by  the  same  quantity 
of  undecomutiuuded  and  entire  oil. 

An  article  so  expensive  as  this  in  comparison  wilh 
other  fixed  oils,  holds  out  a  strong  temptation  for 
fraud  by  adulteration.  This  has  been  practised  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  mixing  it  with  the  cheaper 
kinds.  A  method,  however,  has  been  proposed  for  de- 
tecting such  vitiation  by  Dr.  Ximmo,  by  means  of  alko- 
nol,  a  phial,  a  balance,  and  an  evaporating  process,  of 
which  an  abstract  will  be  found  in  the  Phannacologia 
of  Dr.  Paris,  vol.  2,  p.  'SM.  New-York  edit,  by  Dr. 
Ives.  This  writer's  opinion  is,  on  the  whole  matter, 
"  that  this  oil  does  not  appear  to  produce  any  effect* 
which  cannot  be  commanded  by  other  drastic  purga- 
tives. Its  value  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  administered. — Kates  from.  Dr.  Jlitc/iilt's 
lectures  on  Mat.  Med.    A 1 

Croto.v  tinctorium.  Ihe  systematic  name  of  the 
lacmus  plant.  Croton — foliis  rhombeis  repandis,  cap- 
sulis  pendulis,  caule  hcrbacco, of  Liniueus.  Betetta 
csrulca.  This  plant  yields  the  Succus  heliotropii ; 
J.acmus  seu  torn/3;  Lacca  cmrulca;  Litmus,  it  is 
much  used  by  chemists  as  a  test. 

Croto'ne.  (From  kboIov,  the  tick.)  A  fungus  on 
trees  produced  by  an  insect  like  a  tick  ;  and  by  meta- 
phor applied  to  tumours  and  small  fungous  excres- 
cences on  the  periosteum. 

Crotopus.  (From /cporoj,  pulsus.)  Painful  pulsa- 
tion. 

Crotophium.  (From  xporoc,  the  pulse.)  Painful 
pulsation. 

CROUP.    See  Synanche. 

Crocsis.  (From  Kpouw,  to  beat,  or  pulsate.)  Pul- 
sation. 

Crou'smata.  (From  icpouw,  to  pulsate.)  Rheums 
or  deliuxions  from  the  head. 

CROWFOOT.    See  Ranunculus. 

Crowfoot-cranesbill.     See  Geranium  pralcnsc. 

CRUCIAL.  {Crucialis ;  from  crus,  the  leg.)  I. 
Cross-like.  Some  parts  of  the  body  are  so  called 
when  they  cross  one  another,  as  the  crucial  ligaments 
of  the  thigh. 

2.  A  name  of  the  mugweed  or  crosswort. 

CRUCIA  LIS.     See  Crucial. 

CRUCIBLE.  (Crucibulum;  from  crucio,  to  tor- 
ment ;  so  named,  because,  in  the  language  of  old 
chemists,  metals  are  tormented  in  it,  and  tortured,  to 
yield  up  their  powers  and  virtues.)  A  chemical  ves- 
sel made  mostly  of  earth  to  bear  the  greatest  heat. 
They  are  of  various  shapes  and  composition. 

CRUCIFORMIS.  Cross-like.  Applied  to  leaves, 
flowers,  &c.  which  have  that  shape. 

CRU'DITAS.  (From  crudus,  raw.)  It  is  applied 
to  undigested  substances  in  the  stomach,  and  formerly 
to  humours  in  the  body  unprepared  for  concoction. 

CRUICKSHAN'K,  WlLMAM,  was  born  at  Edin- 
nurgh,  in  1748.     Hi!  was  intended  for  the  church,  and 
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made  great  proficiency  in  classical  earning;  but 
showing  a  partiality  to  medicine,  he  was  placed  with  a 
surgeon  at  Glasgow.  In  1771,  ho  came  to  London,  and 
was  soon  alter  made  librarian  lo  Dr.  William  Hunter; 
and,  on  the  secession  of  Mr.  Hewson,  became  assist- 
ant, and  then  joint  lecturer  in  anatomy,  wilh  the 
Donor.  He  contributed  largely  to  enrich  the  Museum, 
particularly  bj  ins  curious  injections  of  ihe  lympathlc 

vessels,  lie  published,  in  ]7rti,  a  work  on  this  subject, 
which  is  highly  valued  I  i  as.    In  1795,  hi 

communicated  to  ihe  Royal  Society  an  Accouni 
of  the  Regeneration  of  the  Nerves;  and  the  same  yeai 
published  a  pamphlet  on  Insensible  Perspiration;  ana 
in  I7'.i7,  an  Ai  count  of  Appearances  in  the  Ovarla  ol 
Rabbits  in  different  Stages  of  Pregnancy,  lie  died 
in  1800. 

Cru'nioH.     (From  Kpouvos,  a  torrent.  1     A  medicine 
mentioned  by  Afltius,  and  named  from  the  \  i 
ils  operations  as  a  diuretic. 

(ill    ( ill.     (From  Kpoottfrigus,  it  being  that  which 
like  acoagulum  as  the  blood  cools.)     The  red 
part  of  the  blood.     Bee  lUood. 

CRU'RA.    The  plural  of  cms. 

I'm  KA  CLITORIDJS.     See  Clitoris. 

CRURA    MSDCLLA    OIII.ONUAT.?..       TllC    FOOtS    of     lilt! 

medulla  oblongata. 

CRL'Kj;  US.  (From  cms,  a  leg;  so  named,  he 
cause  it  covers  almost  the  whole  foreside  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  or  thigh.)  Cruralis.  A  muscle  of  the 
leg,  situated  on  the  forepart  of  the  thigh.  It  arises, 
fleshy,  from  between  the  two  trochanters  of  the  08 
femoris,  but  nearer  the  lesser,  firmly  adhering  to  most 
of  the  forepart  of  the  os  femoris  ;  and  is  inserted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella,  behind  the 
rectus.  Its  use  is  lo  assist  the  vasti  and  rectus  muscles 
in  the  extension  of  the  leg. 

CRURAL.  {Cruralis ;  from  cms,  the  leg.)  Re 
longing  to  the  crus,  leg,  or  lower  extremity. 

Crural  hkrnia.     See  Hernia  crural, s. 

CRURALIS.    See  Cruraus. 

CRUS.    1.  The  leg. 

2.  The  root  or  origin  of  some'  parts  of  the  body, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  leg  or  root ;  as  Crura  ce- 
rebri, Crura  ccrcbelli ;  Crura  of  the  diaphragm,  &r 

CRU'STA.     1.  A  shell. 

2.  A  scab. 

3.  The  scum  or  surface  of  a  fluid. 

Crusta  lactka.  A  disease  that  moslly  attacks 
some  part  of  the  face  of  infants  at  the  breast.  It  it 
known  by  an  eruption  of  broad  pustules,  full  of  a 
glutinous  liquor,  which  form  white  scabs  when  they 
are  ruptured.     It  is  cured  by  mineral  alteratives. 

Crista  villosa.  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  has  been  so  called. 

Crustui.a.  (Dim.  of  crusta,  a  shell.)  A  discolo- 
ration of  the  flesh  from  a  bruise,  where  the  skin  is  en- 
tire, and  covers  it  over  like  a  shell. 

(.'iusti'.mina'tum.      (From  Crusturvinum,  a  town 
where  they  grew.)     1.  A  kind  of  Catherine  pear. 
"  2.  A  rob  or  electuary  made  of  this  pear  and  apples 
boiled  up  with  honey. 

C'kvmo'des.  (From  kovoc,  cold.)  An  epithet  .'or  a 
fever,  wherein  the  external  parts  are  cold. 

CRYOLITE.  A  while  or  yellowish  brown  mi- 
neral, composed  of  alumina,  soda,  and  fluoric  acid.  It 
is  curious  and  rare,  and  found  hitherto  only  at  West 
Greenland. 

CRYOPHORUS.  (From  kovoc,  cold,  and  <pcp.o,  tn 
bear.)  The  frost  bearer,  or  carrier  of  cold  ;  an  ele 
gant  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  demon 
Btrate  the  relation  between  evaporation  at  low  tempe- 
ratures, and  the  production  of  cold. 

CHYPSORCHIS.  (From»rpiiir7<J,  to  conceal,  and 
opxic,  a  testicle.)  A  term  applied  to  a  man  whose 
testicles  are  hid  in  the  belly,  or  have  not  descended  into 
the  scrotum. 

CRY'PTA.  (From  Aram™,  to  hide.)  The  little 
rounded  appearances  at  the  end  of  the  small  arteries 
of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys,  that  appear 
as  it  formed  bv  the  artery  being  convoluted  upon  it- 
self. 

CRYPTOGAMIA.  (From  kovktoj,  to  conceal,  and 
yaiioc,  a  marriage.)  The  twenty-fourth  and  last  class 
of 'the  sexual  or  Liunaan  system  of  plants,  containing 
several  numerous  genera,  in  which  the  parts  essential 
to  their  fructification  have  not  been  sufficiently  ascer- 
ta  ned  to  admit  of  their  being  referred  to  the  other 
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•lass     It  is  divided  by  Llnmcus  into  four  orders,  Ft- 
\ices,Masci,Mg<£,  and  Fungi. 

Cryso'rchis.  Kpvaopxis-  1-  A  retraction  or  retro- 
cession of  one  of  tlie  testicles. 

2.  See  CrypsorclUs. 

CRYSTAL.     See  Crystallus. 

CRYSTALLINE.  (Cryslalliiius  ;  from  its  crystal- 
like appearance.)     Crystal-like. 

Crystalline  lens.  A  lentiform  pellucid  part  of 
tlie  eye,  enclosed  in  a  membranous  capsule,  called  the 
capsule;  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  situated  in  a  pecu- 
liar depression  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. Its  use  is  to  transmit  and  refract  the  rays  of 
light.     See  Eye. 

Crystalli  hum  (From  Kpvs-aWos,  a  crystal:  so 
called  from  its  transparency.)  '  White  arsenic. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  (Crystalli-.alio  ;  from 
crystallus,  a  crystal.)  A  property  by  which  crystal- 
lizable  bodies  tend  to  assume  a  regular  form,  when 
placed  ill  circumstances  favourable  to  that  particular 
disposition  of  their  particles.  Almost  all  minerals 
possess  this  property,  but  it  is  most  eminent  in  saline 
substances.  The  circumstances  which  are  favourable 
to  the  crystallization  of  salts,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  take  place,  are  two;  1.  Their  particles  must  he 
divided  and  separated  by  a  fluid,  in  order  that  the  cor- 
responding faces  of  those  particles  may  meet  and  unite. 
2.  In  order  that  this  union  may  take  place,  the  fluid 
which  separates  the  integrant  parts  of  the  salt  must  be 
gradually  carried  off.  so  that  it  may  no  longer  divide 
them. 

["  Crystallization,  in  the  most  limited  extent  of  the 
term,  is  that  process  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies 
unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  determinate  and 
regular  solids.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  those  mine- 
rals, which  possess  a  foliated  or  fibrous  structure,  are 
the  products  of  crystallization,  under  circumstances 
which  have  rendered  the  process  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, and  prevented  the  appearance  of  distinct  and 
regular  forms. 

The  ancients  believed  crystallized  quartz  (rock 
crystal)  to  be  water,  congealed  by  exposure  to  intense 
cold;  and  accordingly  applied  to  it  the  term  Kpv^aWo;, 
which  signified  ice.  Hence  the  etymology  ol  tlie  word 
crystal.  Now,  as  a  beautiful  regularity  of  form  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  properties  of  crystallized  quartz, 
the  name  crystal  has  been  extended  to  all  mineral  and 
other  inorganic  substances,  which  exhibit  themselves 
under  the  form  of  regular  geometrical  solids. 

A  crystal  may  therefore  be  defined  an  inorganic 
body,  which,  by  the  operation  of  affinity,  has  assumed 
tlie  form  of  a  regular  solid,  terminated  by  a  number 
of  plane  and  polished  faces.  The  corresponding  faces 
of  all  crystals,  which  possess  the  same  variety  of  form, 
and  belong  to  the  same  substance,  are  inclined  to  each 
other  in  angles  of  a  constant  quantity.  This  con- 
stancy of  angles  remains,  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  faces  themselves,  from  some  accidental  causes, 
have  changed  their  dimensions  or  number  of  sides; 
Transparency,  though  many  crystals  possess  it  in  a' 
greater  or  less  degree,  is  not  a  necessary  property. 
But  plane  surfaces,  bounded  by  right  lines,  are  so 
essential  to  the  crystalline  form,  that  their  absence 
decidedly  indicates  imperfection  in  the  process  of  crys- 
tallization. The  lustre  and  smoothness  of  the  faces 
may  also  be  diminished  by  accidental  causes."— 
Cleav.  Min.     A.) 

CRYSTA'LLUS.  (Crystallus,  i.  m. ;  from  Kpvog, 
cold,  and  j-tAXo),  to  contract :  i.  c.  contracted  by  cold 
into  ice.)  A  crystal.  "  When  fluid  substances  are 
suffered  to  pass  with  adequate  slowness  to  the  solid 
State,  the  attractive  forces  frequently  arrange  their 
Ultimate  particJes,  so  as  to  form  regular  polyhedral 
figures  or  geometrical  solids,  to  which  the  name  of 
crystals   has  been  given.     Most  ol    the  solids   which 

compose  the  mineral  cruat  of  the  earth  are  found  in 
the  crystallized  state.  Thus  granite  consists  ol  crys- 
tals of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  Even  mountain 
masses  like  clay-slate,  have  a  regular  tabulated  form. 
Perfect  mobility  among  the  corpuscles  is  essential  to 
crystallization.  The  chemist  produces  it  either  by  ig- 
neous fusion,  or  by  solution  in  a  liquid.  V\  hen  the 
temperature  is  slowly  lowered  in  the  toimer  case,  or 
the  liquid  slowly  abstpu'ed  by  evaporation  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  attractive  (bit*  resume  tin' ascendency,  and 
arrange  the  particles  in  symmetrical  forms.  Mere  ap- 
proximation of  the  particles,  however,  is  not  alone  sut- 
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flcient  for  crystallization.  A  hotsaturate  J  saline  solu- 
tion, when  screened  from  all  agitation,  will  contract 
by  cooling  into  a  volume  much  smaller  than  what  it 
xcupicsin  the  solid  state,  without  crystallizing.  Heme 
the  molecules  must  not  only  be  brought  within  a  ce/ 
tain  limit  of  each  other,  for  their  concreting  intc  crys- 
tals ;  but  they  must  also  change  the  direction  of  theil 
poles,  from  the  fluid  collocation  to  their  position  in  the 
solid  state. 

This  reversion  of  the  poles  may  be  effected,  1st,  By 
contact  of  any  part  of  the  fluid  with  a  point  of  a  solid, 
of  similar  composition,  previously  formed.  2d,  Vi- 
bratory motions  communicated,  either  from  the  atmos- 
phere or  any  other  moving  body,  by  deranging,  how- 
ever slightly,  the  fluid  polar  direction,  will  instantly 
determine  the  solid  polar  arrangement,  when  the  ba- 
lance had  been  rendered  nearly  even  by  previous  re- 
moval of  the  interstitial  fluid.  On  this  principle  we 
explain  the  regular  figures  which  particles  of  dust  or 
iron  assume,  when  they  are  placed  on  a  vibrating 
plane, in  the  neighbourhood  of  electrized  or  magnetized 
bodies.  3d,  .Negative  or  resinous  voltaic  electricity 
instantly  determines  the  crystalline  arrangement,  while 
positive  voltaic  electricity  counteracts  it.  Light  also 
favours  crystallization,  as  is  exemplified  with  camphoi 
dissolved  in  spirits,  which  crystallizes  in  bright  and  r> 
dissolves  in  gloomy  weather 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  the  same  body  would  al- 
ways concrete  in  the  same, or  at  least  in  a  similar  crys- 
talline form.  This  position  is  true,  in  general,  for  the 
salts  crystallized  in  the  laboratory  ;  and  on  this  unifor- 
mity of  figure,  one  of  the  principal  criaaria  between 
different  salts  depends.  But  even  these  forms  are  lia- 
ble to  many  modifications,  from  causes  apparently 
slight ;  and  in  nature  we  find  frequently  the  same 
chemical  substance  crystallized  in  forms  apparently 
very  dissimilar.  Thus,  carbonate  of  lime  assumes  the 
form  of  a  rhomboid,  of  a  regular  hexaSdral  prism,  of 
a  solid  terminated  by  12  scalene  angles,  or  of  a  dodeca- 
hedron with  pentagonal  faces,  &c.  Bisulphuret  of 
iron  or  martial  pyrites  produces  sometimes  cubes  and 
sometimes  regular  octohedrons,  at  one  time  dodeca 
hedrons  with  pentagonal  faces,  at  another  icosahedrons 
with  triangular  faces,  &c. 

While  one  and  the  same  substance  lends  itself  tc  sc 
many  transformations,  we  meet  with  very  different 
substances,  which  present  absolutely  the  same  form 
Thus  fluate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  sulphuret  of  iron, 
sulpburetof  lead,  &c.  crystallize  in  cubes,  under  cer 
tain  circumstances;  and  in  other  cases,  the  same  mi 
nerals,  as  well  as  sulphate  of  alumina  and  the  dia 
mond,  assume  the  form  of  a  regular  octohedron. 

Roniede  I'lsle  first  referred  the  study  of  crystallize 
tion  to  principles  conformable  lo  observation.  He  ar- 
ranged together,  as  far  as  possible,  crystals  ol'  tiie  saint 
nature.  Among  the  different  forms  relative  to  earl, 
species,  he  chose  one  as  the  most  proper,  from  ll 
plicity,  lo  be  regamed  as  the  primitive  form  ;  and  l>\ 
supposing  it  truncated  in  different  ways,  he  deduced 
the  other  forms  from  it,  and  determined  a  gradation,  ;; 
series  of  transitions  between  this  same  form  and  tha 
of  polyhedrons,  which  seem  to  be  still  furth-ei  remove* 
from  it.  To  the  descriptions  and  figures  which  hi 
save  of  the  crystalline  forms,  he  added  the  results  ot 
the  mechanical  measurement  of  their  principal  angles 
and  showed  that  these  angles  were  constant  in  cad' 
variety. 

The  illustrious  Bergmann,  by  endeavouring  to  pene- 
trate to  the  mechanism  of  the  structure  of  crystals 
considered  the  different  forms  relative  to  one  and  the 
same  substance,  as  produced  by  a  superposition  of 
planes,  sometimes  constant  and  sometimes  variable 
and  decreasing  around  one  and  the  same  primitive 
form.  He  applied  this  primary  idea  to  a  small  niimbci 
of  crystalline  forms,  and  verified  it  with  respect  to  a 
variety  of  calcareous  spar  by  fractures,  which  enabled 
him  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  nucleus,  or  of  the 
primitive  form,  and  the  successive  order  of  the  lamina; 
covering  this  nucleus.  Bergmann,  however,  stopped 
here,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  either  with  deter- 
mining the  laws  of  structure,  or  applying  calculation 
toit.  It  was  a  simple  sketch  of  the  most  prominent 
point  of  view  in  mineralogy,  but  in  which  we  see  the 
hand  of  the  same  master  who  so  successfully  fillvd  up 
tlie  outlines  of  chemistry. 

In  the  researches  which  Hatty  undertook,  about  the 
same  period,  on  the  structure  of  crystals,  he  proposed 
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combining  the  form  an  I  dimensions  of  integrant  mole- 
cules Willi  simple  and  regular  laws  ol"  arrangement; 
and  submitting  these  laws  to  calculation.  This  work 
produced  a  mathematical  theory,  which  he  reduced  to 
Analytical  formula1,  representing  every  possible  case, 
»nd  the  application  of  which  to  known  forms  lends  to 
valuations  of  angles,  constantly  agreeing  with  ob- 
servation."—  Urc's  Chem.  Diet. 

St,  An  eruption  over  the  body  of  white  transparent 
pustules. 

I" Crystallography.  Of  the  physical  properties 
of  minerals,  no  one  is  so  important  in  itself,  and  ex- 
tensive in  us  influence  and  application,  as  that  hy 
which  crystals  or  regular  solids  are  produced.  To  in 
vestigate  and  describe  these  solids  is  the  object  of  crys- 
tallography, and  constitutes,  without  doubt,  the  most 
interesting  branch  of  mineralogical  research." — Ctcav. 
Mineralogy.    A.] 

Cte'dones.  (From  jc7ij<W,  a  rake.)  The  fibres 
are  so  called  from  their  pectinated  course. 

Cteis.  Krtif.  A  comb  or  rake.  Clerics,  in  the 
plural  number,  implies  those  teeth  which  are  called 
incisnres,  from  their  likeness  to  a  rake. 

CUBE  ORE.  Hexaedral  oliveniie.  ff'urficrz  of 
Werner.  A  mineral  arscniate  of  iron,  of  a  pistachio- 
green  colour. 

CUBE  SPAR.     See  .InJiydrile. 

CUBEB.    See  Viper  cubeba. 

CUBEBA.  (From  cubabah,  Arab.)  See  riper 
cu'oeba. 

Cubit  tus  externus.  An  extensor  muscle  of  the 
Angers.     See  Extensor  digitorum  communis. 

CiBiT.Eis  internus.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  fin- 
gers.   See  Flexor  sublimis,  ami  profundus. 

CUBITAL.  (Cvbitalis  ;  from  cubitus,  the  fore- 
arm.)   Belonging  to  lite  forearm. 

Cubital  artery.  .Irteria  cubitalis ;  Jlrteria  \d- 
naris.  A  branch  of  the  brachial  that  proceeds  in  the 
forearm,  and  gives  off  the  recurrent  and  interosseals, 
and  forms  the  palmary  arch,  from  which  arise 
branches  going  to  the  lingers,  called  digitals. 

Cubital  nerve.  .Xtrvus  cubitalis ;  .Xcrcus  vl- 
naris.  It  arises  from  the  brachial  plexus,  and  pro- 
ceeds along  the  ulna. 

Cubitalis  musculus.  An  extensor  muscle  of  tire 
fingers.    See  Extensor. 

CUBITUS.  (From  cubo,  to  lie  down  ,  because  the 
ancients  used  to  lie  down  on  that  part  at  their  meals.) 
1.  The  forearm,  or  that  part  between  the  elbow  and 
wrist. 

2.  The  larger  bone  of  the  forearm  is  called  os  cubiti. 
See  Ulna. 

CUBOI  DES  OS.  (From  kv6oc,  a  cube  or  die,  and 
«<5oc,  likeness.)  A  tarsal  bone  of  the  loot,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance. 

CUCKOW  FLOWER.    See  Cardamine. 

CUCU'BALUS.  The  name  of  an  herb  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  The  name  of  a  genus  or  family  of  plants  in 
the  Linnseau  system.  Class,  Decandria;  Order  Try- 
gynia. 

Cucubalus  bacciferus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  berry-bearing  chick-weed,  which  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  emollient  poultice. 

C'acUBALUs  behen.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Bchen  officinarum,  or  spatling  poppy,  formerly  used  as 
a  cordial  and  alexipharmic. 

CUCULLA'RIS.  (From  cucullis,  a  hood:  so 
named,  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  hood.)  See  Tra- 
pezius. 

CUCULLATUS.  Hooded.  Applied  to  a  leaf, 
when  the  edges  meet  in  the  lower  part,  and  expand  in 
the  upper,  forming  a  sheath  or  hood,  of  which  the 
genus  Sarcacenia  are  an  example ;  to  the  nectary  of 
the  aconite  tribe,  &c. 

CUCU'LLUS.    1.  A  hood. 

i2.  An  odoriferous  cap  for  the  head. 

CUCUMBER.    See  Cucumis. 

Cucumber,  bitter.    See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Cucumber,  squirting.     See  Jlfomordica  elaterium. 

Cucumber,  rcild.    See  Momordica  elaterium. 

CU'CUMIS.  (Cucumis, mis. m.\  also cucumer, ris. ; 
quasi  curvimeres,  from  their  curvature.)  The  cucum- 
ber. 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
ruj:an  system.  Class,  Monwcia;  Order,  Syngcncsia. 
The  cucumber. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  garden  cucum 
bcr.    Sec  Cucumis  salivus. 
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Cucumis  agrestis.  See  Momordica  clateriuH- 
I'vi  i  mis  asininus.  See  Momordica  elaterium. 
Cm  i  mis  colocynthis.  The  systematic  name  lor 
the  officinal  bitter  apple.  Colocynthis;  Alhandula  of 
the  Arabians.  Coloquintida.  Bitter  apple;  bittet 
gourd;  bitter  cucumber.  The  fruit,  which  is  the  me 
liciri&l  part  of  this  plant.  Cucumis— foliis  multifidis, 
pomis  giobosis  glabris,  of  Linmetis,  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  Its  spongy  membranous  medulla  or  pith,  is 
directed  for  use;  it  has  a  nauseous,  acrid,  and  in 
tensely  bitter  taste;  and  is  a  powerful  irritating  ca 
thartic.  In  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  grains,  it  operate! 
with  great  vehemence,  frequently  producing  violent 
gripes,  bloody  stools,  and  disordering  the  whole  sjs 
tern.     It  is  reco tended  in  various  complaints,  as 

worms,  mania,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  &c. ;    but    i 
resulted  to,  except  where  oilier  more  mild  remedies 
have  been  used  without  success,  and  then  only  in  the 
form  of  the  extructum  colocynt/tidi*  compositum,  ami 
the  pitulie  ex  colocynthide  cum  aloe  of  the  phi 
pceias. 

CucuMIS  melo.  The  systematic  name  of  the  me 
Ion  plant.  Melu.  Musk-melon.  This  fruit,  when 
ripe,  has  a  delicious  refrigerating  taste,  but  must  be 
eaten  moderately,  with  pepper,  or  some  aromatic,  as 
all  this  class  of* fruits  are  obnoxious  to  the  stomach, 
producing  spasms  and  colic.  The  seeds  possess  muci- 
laginous qualities. 

Cucumis  sativus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  cu- 
cumber plant.  Cucumis.  Cucumis— foliorum  angu- 
lis  reclis ;  pomis  oblongis  scabris  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
cooling  and  aperient,  but  very  apt  to  disagree  with 
bilious  stomachs.  It  should  always  be  eaten  with  pe|»- 
per  and  oil.  The  seeds  were  formerly  used  medi- 
cinally. 

Cucumis  sylvestris.     See  Momordica  elaterium. 

Cu'tupiiA.  A  hood.  An  odoriferous  cap  for  the 
head,  composed  of  aromatic  drugs. 

CUCU'RBITA.  (A  curvitale,  according  to  Scali- 
ger,  the  first  syllable  being  doubled;  0£  in  Cacula,  Po- 
pulus,  Sec.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaeau  system.  Class,  Monazcia;  Order,  Syngene 
sia.    The  pumpion. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  gourd 
See  Cucurbita  pepo. 

3.  A  chemical  distilling  vessel,  shaped  like  a  gourd. 
Cucurbita  citkullus.    The  systematic  name  of 

the  water-melon  plant.  CUrullus ;  fingura;  Jace 
brasilientibus ;  Tetranguria.  Sicilian  citrul,  or  wa- 
ter-melon. The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Cucurbita— foliis 
multipartitis  of  Linna-us,  were  formerly  used  medi- 
cinally, but  now  only  to  reproduce  the  plant.  Watci- 
melon  is  cooling  and  somewhat  nutritious;  but  so 
soon  begins  to  ferment,  as  to  prove  highly  noxious  to 
some  stomachs,  and  bring  on  spasms,  diarrhoeas,  cho- 
lera, colics,  dtc. 

Cucurbita  i.agenaria.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  bottle-gourd  plant.     Sec  Cucurbita  pepo. 

Cucurbita  pepo.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  pumpion  or  gourd.  Cucurbita.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  Cucurbita— foliis  lobatis,  pomis  lavibus, 
are  used  indifferently  with  those  of  the  Cucurbita  lagc- 
naria — foliis  subangulatis,  tomentosis,  basi  sublus  bi- 
glandulosus  ;  pomis  lignosis.  They  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  oil,  which  may  be  made  into  emulsions; 
but  is  superseded  by  that  of  sweet  almonds. 

CI)CURBitace.e.  (From  cucurbita,  a  gourd.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a  .Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  resemble  the 
gourd. 

CUCURBf  TINUS.  A  species  of  worm,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  the  gourd.  See 
Tania. 

CUCURBI'TULA.  (A  diminutive  of  cucurbita,  a 
gourd  ;  so  called  from  its  shape.)    A  cupping-glass. 

Cucurbitula  cruenta.  A  cupping-glass,  with 
scarification  to  procure  blood. 

Cucurbitula  cum  fERRO.  A  cupping-glass,  vr'th 
scarification  to  draw  out  blood. 

Cucurbitula  sicca.  A  cupping-glass  without 
scarification. 

CUE'MA.  (From  kvid,  to  carry  in  the  womb; 
The  conception,  or  rather,  as  Hippocrates  signifies  by 
this  word,  the  complete  rudiments  of  the  foetus. 

Culbi'cio.  A  sort  of  stranguary,  of  raLher  heat  of 
urine. 

Culila'wan.    See  Laurus  culilawan. 
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CULl'NAttY.  {.Culiiianus,  from culina.a  kitchen.) 
Any  tiling  belonging  to  tin;  kitchen,  as  salt,  pot-herbs, 
6ie 

<;ULLEN,  William,  was  born  at  Lanark,  Scot- 
land, in  171J,  of  respeetaMe,  but  not  wealthy  parents. 
After  the  usual  school  education,  he  was  apprenticed 
urgeon  and  apothecary  at  Glasgow,  and  then, 
made  several  voyages,  as  surgeon,  to  the  West  Indies. 
He   afterward  settled  in  practice  at  Hamilton,   and 
formed  a  connexion    with    the    celebrated    William 
Hunter;  but  their  business  being  scanty,  they  agreed 
a  winter  alternately  at  some  university.     Cul 
In  went  first  to  Edinburgh,  and  attended  the  classes  so 
uy,  that  he  was  soon  after  able  to  commence 
r.     Hunter  came  the  next  winter  to   London, 
and  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  dissecting-room  of  Dr. 
William  Douglas,  who  was  so  pleased  with   his  assi- 
ihI  talent,  as  to  offer  him  a  share  in  his  lectures: 
but  though  the  partnership  with  Culien  was  thus  dis- 
SOlved,   they  continued  ever   after  a   friendly  corres- 
pondence.    Culien  had  the  good  fortune,  while  at  Ha- 
milton, to  assist  the  Duke  of  Argylc  in  some  chemical 
pursuits  :  and  still  more  of  being  sent  for  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  in  a  sudden  alarming  illness,  which  he 
lily  relieved  by  his  judicious  treatment,  and  gain- 
ed the  entire  approbation  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  afterward 
arrived.     About  the  same  time  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who  bore  him  seve- 
ral children.     In  17-iG  he  look  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine,  and  was  appointed  teacher  of  chemistry  at 
Glasgow.     His  talents  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  this 
office;    his   systematic    genius,  distinct  enunciation, 
lively  manner,  and  extensive  know  ledge  of  the  subject, 
rendered  his  lectures  highly  interesting.    In  the  mean 
time  his  reputation  as  a  physician  increased,  so  that 
he  was  consulted  in  most  difficult  cases.     In  1751,  he 
was  chosen  professor  in  medicine  to  the  university  ; 
and,  five  years  after,  the  chemical  chair  at  Edinburgh 
was  offered  him,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  I'luinmer,  which 
was  too  advantageous  to  be  refused.     He  soon  became 
equally  popular  there,  and  his  class  increased,  so  as  to 
exceed  that  of  any  other  professor,  except  the  anato- 
mical.   This  success  was  owing  not  only  to  his  assi- 
duity, and  his  being  so  well  qualified  for  the  office,  but 
also  in  a  great  measure  to  the   kindness  which  he 
Bhowed  to  his  pupils,  and  partly  to  the  new  Views  on 
the  Theory  of  Medicine,  which  he  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  his  lectures.     He  appears  also,  about  this 
lime,  to  have  given  Clinical  Lectures  at  the  infirmary. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Alston,  Lecturer  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him:  and  six 
years  afterward,  jointly  with  Dr.  Gregory,  to  lecture 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice-  of  Medicine,  when  he  rc- 
signed  the  Chemical  Chair  to  his  pupil,  Dr.  Black.    Dr. 
Gregory  having  died  the  following  year,  he  continued 
the  Medical  Lectures  alone,  till  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death,  which  happened  in  February  17'JO,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year;  and  he  is  said,  even  at  the  last, 
to  have  shown  no  deficiency  in  his  delivery,  nor  in  his 
lory,  being  accustomed  to  lecture  from  short  notes. 
Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica  being  surrepti- 
tiously printed,  he  obtained  an  injunction  against  their 
issued  until  he  had  corrected  them,  which  was 
inplished  in  177.?:  bul  they  were  afterward  much 
roved,  and  appeared  in    1789,  in  two  quarto  vo- 
lumes.    Fearing  a  similar  fate  to  his  Lectures  on  Me- 
dicine, he  published  an  outline  of  them  in  1781,  in  four 
volumes,  octavo,  entitled  "  First  Lines  of  the  Practice 
n  sic."     He  wrote  also  the  "Institutions  of  Me- 
dicine,"   in  one  volume,  octavo:    and  a  "Letter  to 
Lord  t'athcart,  on  the  Recovery  of  drowned  Persons," 
rated  work  is  his  "  Synopsis  Noso- 
logic Methodica',"  successively  improved  in  different 
his;  the  fourth,  published  in  178."),  in  two  octavo 
the  Systems  of  other  Nomologists  till 
Jbat period,  followed  by  his  own,  which  certainly,  as  a 
i,  ut  of  diseases,  gieatly  surpasses 

CULMUS.    Culm.     Straw      The  stem  of  grasses, 

plants  nearly  allied  to  them.     It  bears  both 

leaves  and  flowers,  and  its  nature  is  more  easily  un- 

od  than  defined.     Us  varieties  are, 
I.  < 'ut w us  tens,  round;  as  in  Carcx  uliginosa, 
'2   C.  tctragonus ;  as  in  Fertuca  ovina. 

3.  C.  triangularis ;  as  in  Eriocaulon  triangularc. 

4.  c.  capilldris  ;  as  in  Scirpus  capillarh. 

5.  C.  prostraXus ;  us  in  Agrostis  canina. 
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fi.  C.  ripens ;  as  in  Jlgroslis  slclonifera. 

7.  C.  nudiis.  as  in  Carez  montanu. 

8.  C.  eiwdis,  without  joints;  as  in  Juncus  congto 
vicrulus. 

9.  C.  articulatus,  jointed.;  as  in  .Igrostis  alba. 

10.  C.  gemculalus,  bent  like  the  knee;  as  in  Jilc 
pecurus  penicillatus. 

It  is  also  either  solid  or  Hollow,  rougli  or  smooth, 
sometimes  hairy  or  downy,  scarcely  woolly. 

Culmifkr.t:.  Plants  which  have  smooth  sof 
stems. 

CULPEFF.R,  Nicholas,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy 
man,  who  put  him  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  ;  aftti 
serving  his  time,  he  settled  in  Spitallields,  London 
about  the  year  1G42.  In  the  troubles  prevailing  at  that 
period,  he  appears  to  have  favoured  the  Puritans  ;  but 
his  decided  warfare  was  with  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, whom  he  accuses  of  keeping  the  people  in  igno- 
rance like  the  Popish  clergy.  He  therefore  published 
a  translation  of  Iheir  Dispensary,  with  practical  re- 
marks ;  also  an  Herbal,  pointing  out,  among  other  mat- 
ters, under  what  planet  the  plants  should  be  gathered  ; 
and  a  directory  to  midwives,  showing  the  method  of 
ensuring  a  healthy  progeny,  fcc.  These  works  were 
for  some  time  popular.     He  died  in  1654. 

CU'LTER.     (From  coh,  to  cultivate.) 

1.  A  knife  or  shear. 

2.  The  third  lobe  of  the  liver  is  so  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance. 

LULL'S.  (From  kovXo}-)  The  anus  or  funda 
ment. 

Co'mamus.     Sec  Piper  cubela. 

CUMIN.     See  Cuminum. 

CU'MINUM.  (From  r.vu,  to  bring  forth;  because 
it  wa>  said  to  cure  sterility.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  llcptandria;  Urder,  Digynia.  The 
cumin  plant. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cumin  plant. 
See  Cuminum  cyminum. 

Cuminum  .i;thiopicum.  A  name  for  the  ammi  ve- 
rum.     See  Sison  ammi. 

Cuminum  cyminum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cumin  plant.  Cuminum;  Fccniculum  orientate.  A 
native  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  cultivated  in  Sicily 
and  Malta,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  us.  The  seed? 
of  cumin,  which  are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  in  use, 
have  a  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  an  aromatis 
flavour,  but  not  agreeable.  They  are  generally  pre- 
ferred to  other  seeds  for  external  use  in  discussing  in- 
dolent tumours,  as  the  encysted  scrofulous,  &c.  and 
give  name  both  to  a  plaster  and  cataplasm  in  the  phar 
macopceias. 

Cu.nea'dis  fiiTtRA.  The  suture  by  which  the  oa 
sphenoides  is  joined  to  the  os  tioutis. 

CUNEIFORMIS.  (From  cunuis,  a  wedge,  and 
forma,  likeness.)  Cuneiform,  wedge-like.  Applied 
to  bones,  leaves,  &c.  which  are  broad  and  abrupt  at 
the  extremity.  See  Sphenoid  bane ;  Tarsus,  and  Car 
pus;  Leaf;  Petalum. 

Cuns'olus.  (From  cunco,  to  wedge.)  A  crooked 
tent  to  put  into  a  fistula. 

["Cvmu.  Pennyroyal.  The  plant  called  penny- 
royal, ill  England,  is  a  species  of  mint,  .Mentha  pulc- 
gium;  while  the  American  plant,  which  bears  the 
same  common  appellation,  belongs  to  the  genus  Ci<- 
nila,  of  Liumeus,  and  Jledcoma,  of  Persoon.  Ameri 
can  pennyroyal  is  a  warm  aromatic,  possessing  a  pun 
gent  flavour,  which  is  common  to  many  of  the  labiate 
plants  of  other  genera.  Like  them,  it  is  heating,  car 
niinative,  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  in  popular  repute  a* 
an  enimen.igogue."—  Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.J 

Ch;i  of  the  flower.     See  ( 

CUPEL.  (Kuppii,  a  cup,  German.)  Copetla; 
Catillus  cinireus  ;  Cimrilium;  Vuttlla  doeimastica  ; 
Testa  probatrix,  cxploralrn,  or  doeimastica.  A  shal- 
low earthen  vessel  like  a  cup,  made  of  phosphate  oi 
lime,  which  suffers  the  baser  metals  to  pass  through  it, 
when  exposed  to  heat,  and  retains  tlie  pure  metal. 
This  process  is  termed  eupellation. 

CUPELLATION.  Cupellatio.  The  purifying  of 
perfect  metals  by  means  of  an  addition  of  lead,  w  Inch, 
at  a  due  heal,  becomes  vitrified,  and  promotes  the 
vitrification  and  calcination  of  such  imperfect  metals 
as  may  be  in  the  mixture,  so  that  these  last  are  curried 
oil'  in  the  fusible  glass  that  is  formed,  and  the  perfect 
metals  arc  left  nearly  pure.    The  name  of  mis  opera 


Won  is  taken  Uom  the  veseeta  made  use  of,  which  are 
called  cupels. 

Un'raos.  KoikJoj.  Light.  When  applied  to  ali- 
ments, n  imports  their  being  easily  digested;  when  to 
distempers,  that  they  are  mild. 

[Cupptno.  Topical  bleeding.  "This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  scarificator,  and  a  glass,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  lull.  The scarilicator  is  an  instrument  contain- 
ing a  number  of  lancets,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty,  which  are  so  contrived,  that  when  the  instru- 
ment is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
ami  a  spring  is  pressed,  they  suddenly  start  out,  and 
make  the  necessary  punctures.  The  instrument  is  so 
constructed,  that  the  depth,  to  which  the  lancets  pe- 
netrate, may  he  made  greater  or  less,  at  the  option  of 
the  practitioner.  As  only  small  vessels  can  he  thus 
opened, a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  blood  would 
be  discharged,  were  not  some  method  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  evacuation.  This  is  commonly  done  with  a 
cupping-glass,  the  air  within  the  cavity  of  which  is 
rarefied  by  the  Maine  of  a  little  lamp,  containing  spirit 
of  wine,  and  furnished  with  a  thick  wick.  This  plan 
is  preferable  to  that  of  setting  on  hie  a  piece  of  tow, 
dipped  in  this  fluid,  and  put  in  the  cavity  of  the  glass. 
The  larger  the  glass,  if  property  exhausted,  the  less 
pain  dots  the  Datient  sutler,  and  the  more  freely  does 
the  blood  flow.  When  the  mouth  of  the  "lass  is  [placed 
over  the  scarifications,  and  the  rarefied  air  in  it  be- 
comes condensed  as  it  cools,  the  glass  is  forced  down 
on  tile  skin,  and  a  considerable  suction  takes  place." — 
Cooper's  Surff.  Diet.     A.] 

CUPRE'SSUP,  (So  called,  asa  too  icvttv  Tap/o-ouc 
rove  aKotuovac,  '-<ecaus«  it  produces  equal  branches.) 
Cypress. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
system.  Class,  Jtonmeia ;  Order,  Monadetpkia.  The 
cypress-tree. 

-.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  cypress-tree. 
Sec  Oupretsvs  semper  viitns. 

Cupressus  semperviress.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cupressus  of  the  shops.  Cupressus — fotiis  itii- 
bricatis  squamis  quailrungulis,  of  LinnEus ;  called 
also  eyparissus.  Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds 
with  a  bitter,  aromatic,  terebinthinate  fluid;  and  is 
said  to  lie  a  remedy  against  intermittents.  Its  wood  is 
extremely  durable,  and  constitutes  the  cases  of  Egyp- 
tian mummies. 

LYi'ki  ammoniati  liquor.  Solution  of  ammoni 
ated  copper.  Aqua  cupri  ammoniati  of  Pharm.  Lond. 
1787,  and  formerly  called  Aqua  sappkirina.  Take  of 
ammoniated  copper,  a  drachm;  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Dissolve  the  ammoniated  copper  in  the  water,  and 
filter  the  solution  through  paper.  This  preparation  is 
employed  by  surgeons  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  dis- 
posing them  to  heal. 

Cfi'Hi  rubigo.     Verdigris. 

C't'PRl  sulphas.  Vitriolum  cupri ;  fitriolum  cm- 
ruleum;  Vitrioluin  Ilomanum  ;  Cuprum  vitrivlatum. 
Sulphate  of  copper.  It  possesses  acrid  and  styptic 
qualities;  is  esteemed  as  a  tonic,  emetic,  adstringent, 
and  escharotic,  and  is  exhibited  internally  in  the  cure 
of  dropsies,  hemorrhages,  am!  as  a  speedy  emetic.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  applied  to  stop  haimorrhages,  to  ha-mor- 
rhoids,  leucorrhcea,  phagedenic  ulcers,  proud  flesh,  and 
condylomata. 

CUPRUM.  {Quasi  as  Cyprium;  so  called  from 
'.he  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was  formerly  brought.) 
Sec  Copper. 

Cuprum  ammoniacalk.  See  Cuprum  ammonia- 
turn. 

Cuprum  ammoniatum.  Cuprum  ammoniacalc.  Am- 
moniated copper.  Amn.oniacal  sulphate  of  copper 
Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  half  an  ounce ;  subcar 
bonate  of  ammonia,  six  drachms;  rub  them  together 
in  a  glass  mortar,  till  the  effervescence  cea 
dry  the  ammoniated  copper,  wrapped  up  in  bibulous 
paper,  by  a  gentle  heat.  In  this  process  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled  from  the  ammonia,  which  forms  a 
triple  compound  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of 
copper.  This  preparation  is  much  milder  than  the 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  found  to  produce  tonic  and 
astringent  effects  on  the  human  body.  Its  principal 
internal  use  has  been  in  epilepsy,  and  other  obstinate 
spasmodic  diseases,  given  in  doses  of  h*lf  a  grain, 
gradually  increased  to  five  grains  or  more,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  For  its  external  application,  see  Cupri 
zmmoniaii  liquor. 
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Ci-i'iuwi  VITRtOLATUM.     See  Cupri  sulpha*. 

CUPULA.  An  accidental  part  of  a  seed,  being  :t 
rough  calyculus,  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  a  gland 
a>  thai  oi  the  oak,  of  which  it  is  the  cup. 

inn  '\%\m!  i  V  decoction  of  oats  and  succory 
roots,  in  which  a  little  nitre  and  suwir  were  dis- 
solved, was  formerly  used  in  fevers,  and  was  thus 
named. 

IV  RCAB.      See  JalTOphu  <  ureas. 

From  karkarah,  Hebrew.)   The  throat 
and  the  .1 

[Also  Hie  name  of  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insect-!, 
according  to  Liunceus's  system.    A.] 
■      See  Chelcdonium  vxajus. 

CURCU'MA.  (From  the  Arabic  curcum  or hcrcum.) 
Turmeric.  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
I, human  system.  Class.  JHonandria ;  Order,  Moiio- 
gyiiiu. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  turmeric-tree. 
See  Curcuma  longu. 

Curcuma  lonqa.      Tin-  systematic   name  of  the. 
turmeric  plaut.      Crocus  Initials;   l't  rra  mar. 
nacoru.t  ran  Curcuma  rotunda;  Mayella; 

Kua  kaha  of  the  Indians.     Curcuma— folds  U 
lis;    nirvis  later alib us  •    of    Linnaeus. 

The  Arabians  call  every  root  of  a  saffron  colour  by 

the  name  of  curcum.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  il  im- 
ported here  ill  its  dried  state  from  the  Last  Indies,  in 
various  forms.  Externally  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
wrinkled,  solid,  ponderous,  and  the  inner  substance  el 

a  deep  saffron  or  gold  colour:  its  odour  is  somewhat 

fragrant:  to  tiie.  taste  it  is  bitterish,  slightly  acrid,  ex- 
citing a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and 
on  being  chewed,  it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  Curry  powder,  is 
valuable  as  a  dying  dru  and  furnishes  a  chemical 
test  of  the  presence. of  uncombined  alkalies.  It  is  now 
very  seldom  used  medicinally,  but  retains  a  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeias. 

Curcuma  rotunda.     See  Curcuma  longu. 

CURD.  Thecoagulum,  which  separates  from  milk, 
upon  the  addition  of  acid  or  other  substances. 

["Curette.  (French.)  An  instrument  shaped 
like  a  minute  spoon,  or  scoop,  invented  by  Daviel,  and 
used  in  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  for  taking  away 
any  opaque  matter,  which  may  remain  behind  the  pu 
pil,  immediately  after  the  crystalline  has  been  taken 
out." — Cooper's  Surg.  Diet.     A.] 

Curled  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

CU'RMI.  (From  Ktpata,  to  mix.)  Ale.  A  drink 
made  of  barlev,  according  to  Dioscorides. 

CURRANT.     See  Ribcs. 

Cu'ksuma.  Curtuma.  The  Ranunculus  ficaria  of 
Linn  as  us. 

Cursu'ta.  (Corrupted  from  cassuta,  kasuth,  Ara- 
bian.) The  root  of  the  Gcntiana  purpurea  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Curva'tor  coccygis.  A  muscle  bending  the  coe- 
i  y\\     See  Coccygeus. 

CURVATUS.  (From  curvus,  a  curve.)  Curvatle, 
bent.  Applied  to  the  form  of  a  pepo  or  gourd  seed- 
vessel  ;  a-  in  Cucumi flexuosus. 

CUSCU'TA.  (According  to  Linnteus,  a  corruption 
from  the  Greek  Ka<ru7af,  or  KaSvJa;,  which  is  from 
the  Arabic  Chessut/i,  or  C/tasuth.)  Dodder.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  dodder  of  thyme. 
See  Cuscuta  epithymum. 

Cuscuta  epithymum.  The  systematic  name  of 
dodder  of  thyme.  Epythymum.  Cuscuta— foliis  scs- 
silibns,  quinquifidls,  braclcis  obvallaiis.  A  parasiti- 
cal plant,  possessing  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and 
a  pungent  taste,  very  durable  in  the  mouth.  Recom- 
mended In  melancholia,  as  cathartics. 

Cuscuta  europfa.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
species  of  dodder  of  thyme.  Cuscuta— floribux  scssi- 
libns.  of  Linnaeus. 

CUSPA'RIA.  The  name  given  by  Messrs.  II nm- 
boldt  and  lionplnnd  to  a  genus  of  plants  in  which  is 
the  tie-  we  obtain  the  Angustura  hark  from. 

Cusparia  febRIFUGA.  This  is  the  tree  said  to 
yield  the  bark  called  Angustura.— Cartel  cuspariH, 
and  imporied  from  Angustura  in  South  America,  Iia 
external  appearances  vary  considerably.  The  best  is 
not  fibrous,  bat  hard,  compact,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  and  externally  of  a  whitish  hue.  When 
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reduced  into  powder,  it  resembles  that  of  Indian  rhu- 
barb. It  is  very  generally  employed  as  a  febrifuge, 
tonic,  and  adstringent.  While  some  deny  its  virtue  in 
curing  intermittents,  by  many  it  is  preferred  to  the 
Peruvian  bark  ;  and  it  has  been  found  useful  in  diar- 
rhoea, dyspepsia,  and  scrofula.  It  was  thought  to  be 
the  hark  of  the  Brucca  antidyscnterica,  or  fcrruginea. 
Wiidenow  suspected  it  to  be  the  Magnalia  plumieri  ; 
but  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  the  celebrated  travellers 
jn  South  America,  have  ascertained  it  to  belong  to  a 
tree  not  before  known,  and  which  they  promise  to  de- 
scribe by  the  name  of  Cuspariafebrifuga. 

CUSPIDA'TUS.  (From  cuspis,  a  point.)  1.  Four 
of  the  teeth  are  called  cuspidati,  from  their  form.  See 
Teeth. 

2.  Sharp-pointed.  Applied  to  leaves  which  are 
tipped  with  a  spine,  as  in  thistles.     See  Leaf. 

CUSPIS.  (From  cusp  a,  Chaldean,  a  shell,  or  bone, 
with  which  spears  were  formerly  pointed.)  1.  The 
glans  penis  was  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to  the  point 
of  a  spear. 

2.  The  name  of  a  bandage. 

Cu'stos  oculi.  An  instrument  to  fix  the  eye  dur- 
ing an  operation. 

Cuta'mbulus.  (From  cutis,  the  skin,  and  ambula, 
to  walk.)     1.  A  cutaneous  worm. 

2.  Scorbutic,  itching. 

CUTANEOUS.  {Culancus ;  from  cutis, the  skin.) 
Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cuta'neus  musculus.     See  Platysma  myoides. 

CUTICLE.  Cuticula.  (A  diminutive  of  cutis,  the 
skin.)  Epidermis.  Scarf-skin.  A  thin,  pellucid, 
insensible  membrane,  of  a  white  colour,  that  covers 
and  defends  the  true  skin,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  hairs,  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels,  and  the 
rete  mucosum. 

CUTICULA.     See  Cuticle. 

CU'TIS.     {Cutis,  tis.  fee.m.j       See  Skin. 

Cutis  anserina.  The  rough  state  the  skin  is  some- 
times thrown  into  from  the  action  of  cold,  or  other 
cause,  in  which  it  looks  like  the  skin  of  the  goose. 

Cutis  vera.    The  true  skin  under  the  cuticle. 

CYANIA.  The  trivial  name  in  Good's  arrange- 
ment of  diseases  of  a  species  called  Ezangia  cyania, 
or  blue  skin.     Class,  Hamatica;  Order,  Struma. 

CYANIC  ACID.  Acidum  cyanicum.  See  Prussic 
acid. 

CYANITE.  Kyanite.  Disthene  of  Hauy.  A  mi- 
neral of  a  Berlin  Hue  colour,  found  in  India  and  Eu- 
rope. 

CYANOGEN.  (From  kvcivos,  blue,  and  ywouai,  to 
form  )     Production  of  blue.     See  Prussinc.' 

CY'ANUS.  (Kvavos,  cerulean,  or  sky-blue;  so 
called  from  its  colour.)  Blue-bottle.  See  Ccntauria 
cyan  us. 

CY'AR.  (From  Ktu>,topour  out.)  1.  The  lip  of  a 
vessel. 

2.  The  eyo  of  a  needle. 

3.  The  orifice  of  the  internal  ear,  from  its  likeness 
so  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

Cva'sma.    Spots  on  the  skin  of  pregnant  women. 

Cvathi'scus.  (From  xvaOoc,  a  cup.)  The  hollow 
part  of  a  probe,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  small  spoon, 
as  an  ear-picker. 

Cy'bitOS.     See  Cubitus. 

Cv'bitijm.     See  Cubitus. 

Cy'bITUS.      See  Cubitus. 

CyBOI'dES,     See  Cubvidis. 

CYCAS.  (Kvk<x(,  of  Theophrastus.  The  name  of  a 
palm,  said  to  grow  in  Ethiopia.)  The  name  of  B  genus 
of  plants,  one  of  the  Palma  pinnatifaiia,  of  Lin- 
weus;  but  afterward  removed   by   tiim  to  the  flirts. 

CyCAB  circinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
palm-tree  which  affords  a  sago,  called  also  Sapus  ; 
-a  dry  fecula,  obtained  from  the  pith  of  tins 
i  in  tin  islands  of  Java,  Molucca,  and  the  Philip- 
The  -Mini'  substance  is  also  brought  from  the 
Indies,  hut  it  is  Inferior  to  thai  brought  from  the 
Bast.  Sago  becomes  soft  and  transparent  by  boiling 
in  water,  and  forms  a  light  and  agreeable  liquid,  much 
recommended  in  febrile,  phthisical  and  calculous  dis- 
arders,  &c.  To  make  it  palatable,  it  is  customary  to 
add  to  it,  when  boiled  or  softened  with  water,  some 
lemon  juice,  sugar  and  wine. 

Cy'okum.  (From  kvkuio,  to  mix.)  Cyceon.  A 
mixture  of  the  consistence  of  pap. 

Cy'tima.  (From  Kvnau,  to  mix.)  So  called  from 
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the  mixture  of  the  ore  with  lead,  by  which  litharge  is 
made. 

CYCLAMEN-  (From  cu/cXof,  circular ;  either  on 
account  of  the  round  form  of  the  leaves,  or  of  the 
roots.)     Cyclamen. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.     Class,  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Mmwgynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  sow-bread.  See 
Cyclamen  Europmum. 

Cyclamen  europium.  The  systematic  name  ot 
the  sow-bread.  .Irtkanita  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
The  root  is  a  drastic  purge  and  errhinc  ;  and  by  the 
common  people  it  has  been  used  to  procure  abortion. 

Cycli'scus.  (From  kvkXos,  a  circle.)  An  instru- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  hall-moon,  formerly  used  for 
scraping  the  rotten  bones. 

Cycli'smus.     (From  xu/cAo;,  a  circle.)     A  lozenge. 

Cyclopho'ria.  (From  kvkXoc,  a  circle,  and  <pcpot, 
to  bear.)  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  other 
fluids. 

Cyclo'pion.  (From  kvkXooi,  to  surround,  and  uiJ/, 
the  eye.)     The  white  of  the  eye. 

CYCLOS.  Cyclus.  A  circle.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  signify  the  cheeks,  and  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes. 

Cyclus  metasyncriticus.  A  long  protracted 
course  of  remedies,  persisted  in  with  a  view  of  restor- 
ing the  particles  of  the  body  to  such  a  state  as  is  neces- 
sary to  health. 

CYDO'NIA.  (From  Cydon,  a  town  in  Crete,  where 
the  tree  grows  wild.)  The  quince-tree.  See  Pyrus 
cydonia. 

Cydonium  malum.  The  quince.  See  Pyrus  cy- 
donia. 

CYE'MA.    (From  kuoj,  to  bring  forth.)     Parturition 

Cyli'chnis.  (From  kv\i\,  a  cup.)  A  gallipot  or 
vessel  to  hold  medicines. 

Cylindrical  I,eaf.    See  Leaf. 

CYLl'NDRUS.  (From  Kvhia,  to  roll  round.)  A 
cylinder.  A  tent  for  a  wound,  equal  at  the  lop  and 
bottom. 

Cyllo'sis.  (From  KvWaa,  to  make  lame.)  A  tibis 
or  leg  bending  outwards. 

Cy'lus.  (From  kvWou,  to  make  lame.)  In  Hip- 
pocrates, it  is  one  atiected  with  a  kind  of  luxation, 
which  bends  outwards,  and  is  hollowed  inward.  Such 
a  defect  in  the  tibia  is  called  Cyllosis,  and  the  person 
to  whom  it  belongs,  is  called  by  the  Latins  Varus, 
which  term  is  opposed  to  Valgus. 

CYMA.  A  cyme.  A  species  of  inflorescence  of 
plants,  consisting  of  several  flower-stalks,  aM  spring- 
ing from  one  centre  or  point,  but  each  stalk  is  variously 
subdivided  ;  and  in  this  last  respect,  a  cyme  differs 
essentially  from  an  umbel,  the  subdivisions  of  the  lat- 
ter being  formed  like  its  primary  divisions,  of  several 
stalks  springing  from  one  point. .  This  difference  is  of 
great  importance  in  nature.  The  mode  of  inflores- 
cence agrees  also  with  a  corymbus  ii:  genera!  aspect ; 
but  in  the  latter  the  primary  stalks  have  no  common 
centre,  though  the  partial  ones  may  sometimes  be  um- 
bellate, which  last  case  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  a 
cyme. 

From  its  division  into  primary  stalks  or  branches,  it 
is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Trifid;  as  in  Scdum  acre, 

2.  Quadriftd;  as  in  Crassula  rubens. 

3.  Tripartite,  having  three  less  cymes;  as  in 
Sambvcus  cbulus. 

4.  Qumquipartitc  ;  as  in  Sambucus  nigra. 

5.  Sessile,  or  without  stalk;  as  in  Gnaphalium  fru- 

tcsrrns. 

Comus  sanguinca  and  sericca  afford  examples  of  the 
Cyma  nuda. 

Cymato'dkb.  Is  applied  by  Galen  and  others  to  an 
unequal  fluctuating  pulse. 

Cy  mba.  (From  kvuSos,  hollow.)  A  boat,  pinnace, 
or  skiff;  A  bone  of  the  wrist  is  so  called,  from  its 
supposed  likeness  to  a  skill".     See  Navicular*  os. 

CYMHIFORMIS.  (From  cymba,  a  boat  or  skilT. 
and  forma,  likeness.)  SkilVor  boat-like.  Applied  to 
the  seeds  of  the  Calendula  officinalis. 

CY'MINUM.     See  Cununum. 

CYMOPHANE.      See  Chrysobcryl. 

Cymosus.  Having  the  character  of  a  cyme.  Ap- 
plied to  aggregate  flowers. 

CYIVA'NCHE.  (From  (WW,  »  dog,  and  ayxv,  to 
suffocate,  or  strangle  ;  bo  called  from  dogs  being  said  to 
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be  subject  to  it.'*  Sore  throat.  A  genus  of  disease  In 
the  class  Pyrexia:,  and  order  Phlegmasia  of  Ctlllen. 
It  is  known  by  pain  and  redness  of  the  throat,  attend- 
ed wiin  a  difficulty  qf  swallowing  and  breathing. 

The  species  of  this  disease  are  : — 

I.  Cynanc/ic  trachtalis  ;  I'ynanche  laryrgea ;  Svffo- 
catio  stridula  ;  .Ingina  pcrmciosu ;  .'Ist/ima  infant- 
um ;  C ynanche  Sindula;  .Morbus  strangulmorius ; 
Catarritus  suffvcatius ;  h'arbatlcnsis  ;  .ingina  puly- 
posa  sive  membranacca.  The  croup.  A  disease  that 
mostly  attacks  imams,  who  are  suddenly  seized  with 
a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  crouping  noise:  it  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 

that  induces  the  secretion  of  a  very  tenacious  coagu- 

labie  lymph,  which  lines  the  trachea  and  bronchia, 

and  impedes  respiration.  The  croup  does  not  appear 
to  be  contagious,  whatever  some  physicians  may  think 
to  the  contrary  ;  but  it  sometimes  prevails  epidemi- 
cally. It  seems,  however,  peculiar  to  some  families  ; 
and  a  child  having  once  been  attacked,  is  very  liable 
to  its  returns,  ft  is  likewise  peculiar  to  young  chil- 
dren, and  has  never  been  known  to  attack  a  person 
arrived  at  'he  age  of  puberty. 

The  application  of  cold  seems  to  be  tile  general 
cause  which  produces  this  disorder,  and  tl 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  winter  and  spring,  than 
in  the  other  seasons.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  most 
prevalent  near  the  sea-coast ;  but  It  is  frequently  met 
with  in  inland  situations,  and  particularly  those  which 
are  marshy. 

Some  days  previous  to  an  attack  of  the  disease,  the 
child  appears  drowsy,  inactive,  and  fretful;  the  eyes 
are  somewhat  suffused  and  heavy ;  and  there  is  a 
cough,  which,  from  the  first,  has  a  peculiar  shrill 
sound;  this,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  becomes  moie 
violent  and  troublesome,  and  likewise  more  shrill. 
Every  fit  of  coughing  agitates  the  patient  very  much  ; 
the  face  is  flushed  and  swelled,  the  eyes  are  protube- 
rant, a  general  tremor  takes  place,  and  there  is  a  kind 
Dt"  convulsive  endeavour  to  renew  respiration  at  the 
;lose  of  each  lit.  As  the  disease  advances,  a  constant 
difficulty  of  breathing  prevails,  accompanied  some- 
times with  a  swelling  and  inflammation  in  the  tonsils, 
uvula,  and  velum  pendulum  palati;  and  the  head  is 
thrown  back,  in  the  agony  of  attempting  to  escape  suf- 
focation. There  is  not  only  an  unusual  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  cough,  (something  between  the  yelping 
and  barking  of  a  dog.)  but  respiration  is  performed 
with  a  hissing  noise,  as  if  the  trachea  was  closed  up 
by  some  slight  spongy  substance.  The  cough  is  gene- 
rally dry;  but  if  any  thing  is  spit  up,  it  has  either  a 
purulent  appearance,  or  seems  to  consist  of  films  re- 
sembling portions  of  a  membrane.  Where  great  nau- 
sea and  frequent  retchings  prevail,  coagulated  matter 
of  the  same  nature  is  brought  up.  With  these  symp- 
toms, there  is  much  thirst,  an  uneasy  sense  of  heat 
over  the  whole  body,  a  continual  inclination  to  change 
from  place  to  place,  great  restlessness,  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  respiration  be- 
comes more  stridulous,  and  is  performed  with  stiil 
greater  difficulty,  being  repeated  at  longer  periods,  and 
with  greater  exertions,  until  at  last  it  ceases  entirely. 

The  croup  generally  proves  fatal  by  suffocation,  in- 
duced either  by  spasm  affecting  the  glottis,  or  by  a 
quantity  of  matter  blocking  up  by  the  trachea  or  bron- 
chia ;  but  when  it  terminates  in  health,  it  is  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  inflammation,  by  a  ceasing  of  the  spasms, 
and  by  a  free  expectoration  of  the  matter  exuding  from 
the  trachea,  or  of  the  crusts  formed  there. 

The  disease  has,  in  a  few  instances,  terminated 
fatally  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  attack  ;  but 
it  more  usually  happens,  that  where  it  proves  fatal,  it 
runs  on  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Where  consider- 
able portions  of  the  membranous  films,  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  trachea,  are  thrown  up,  life  is  sometimes 
protracted  for  a  day  or  two  longer  than  would  other- 
wise have  happened. 

Dissections  of  children  who  have  died  of  the  croup, 
have  mostly  shown  a  preternatural  membrane,  lining 
the  whole  internal  suiface  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  which  may  always  be  easily  separated  from 
the  proper  membrane.  There  is  likewise  usually  found 
a  good  deal  of  mucus,  with  a  mixture  of  pus,  in  the 
rachea  and  its  ramifications. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  conducted  on 
he  strictly  antiphlogistic  plan.    It  will  commonby  be 
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proper,  where  the  patient  is  not  eery  young,  to  begin 
by  taking  blood  from  the  arm,  or  the  jugular  vein; 
several  leeches  should  be  applied  along  the  forepart  of 
the  neck.    It  will  then  be  right  to  give  a  nauseating 

emetic,  ipecacuanha  u  nil  tailaii/.cd  antimony, or  with 

squill  tn  divided  doses;  this  maj  be  followed  up  by  ca- 
thartics, diaphoretics,  digitalis,  &c.  Large  blisters 
ought  to  be  applied  near  the  affected  part,  and  a  dis 
charge  kept  up  by  savine  cerate,  or  other  Btimulant 
dressing.  Mercury, carried  speedily  to  ealival 
In  several  instances  arrested  the  progress  of  the  dhv 
ease,  when  it  appean  d  proi  1 1  dmg  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. As  the  inflammation  is  declining,  it  is  very  int 
portant  that  free  expectoration  should  take  place  ;  this 
may  he  promoted  by  nauseating  medicines,  by  inhaling 
steam,  and  by  stimulating  gargles ;  for  which  the  de- 
coction of  senna  is  particuJai  lyrei  ommended.  Where 
there  is  much  wheezing,  an  occasional  emetic  may 
relieve  the  patient  considerably,  and  under  symptoms 
of  threatening  suffocation,  the  operation  of  broncho- 

tomy  has   sometimes  saved  life.— Should    tits  of  spas 

modic  difficulty  of  breathing  occur  in  the  latter  pe- 
riods of  the  disease,  opium  joined  with  diaphoretics 

would  be  most  likely  to  do  good. 

2.  Oynanche  tonsillaris.    The  inflammati  i 
called  also  angina  infiammateria.     In  this  Complaint, 

the  inflammation  principally  occupies  the  tonsils  ;  but 
often  extends  through  the  w  hole  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  so  as  essentially  to  interrupt  the  speech, 
respiration,  and  deglutition  of  the  patient. 

The  causes  which  usually  give  rise  to  it  are,  expo 
sure  to  cold,  either  from  sudden  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther, from  being  place. 1  in  a  partial  current  of  air, 
ucaiing  damp  linen,  sitting  in  wet  rooms,  or  getting 
wet  in  the  feet;  all  of  which  may  give  a  sudd 
to  perspiration.  It  principally  attacks  those  of  a  full 
and  plethoric  habit,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  cold 
climates,  occurring  usually  in  the  spring  and  autumn; 
whereas  the  ulcerated  soie  throat  chiefly  attacks  those 
of  a  weak  irritable  habit,  and  is  most  ptevalenl  in 
warm  climates.  The  former  differs  from  the  latter 
likewise  in  not  being  contagious.  In  many  people 
there  seems  to  be  a  particular  tendency  to  this  dis 
ease;  as  from  every  considerable  application  of  cold  it 
is  readily  induced. 

An  inflammatory  sore  throat  discovers  itself  by  a 
difficuliyof  swallowing  and  breathing,  accompanied  by 
a  redness  and  tumour  in  one  or  both  tonsils,  drynessof 
the  throat,  foulness  of  the  tongue,  lancinating  pains  in 
the  parts  affected,  a  frequent  but  difficult  excretion  of 
mucus,  and  some  small  degree  of  fever.  As  the  dis 
ease  advances,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breath- 
ing becomes  greater,  the  speech  is  very  indistinct,  the 
dryness  of  the  throat  and  thirst  increases,  the  tongue 
swells  and  is  incrusted  with  a  dark  fur,  and  the  pulse 
is  full  and  frequent.  In  some  cases,  a  few  white, 
sloughy  spots  are  to  be  observed  on  the  tonsils.  If  the 
inflammation  proceeds  to  such  a  height  as  to  put  a 
total  stop  to  respiration,  the  face  will  become  livid,  the 
pulse  will  sink,  and  the  patient  will  quickly  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  chief  danger  arising  from  this  species  of  quin- 
sy is,  the  inflammation  occupying  both  tonsils,  and 
proceeding  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  a  suffii  ienl 
quantity  of  nourishment  for  the  support  of  nature  from 
being  taken,  or  to  occasion  suffocation;  but  this  seldom 
happens,  and  its  usual  termination  is  either  in  resolu- 
tion or  suppuration.  When  proper  steps  are  adopted, 
it  will  in  general  readily  go  off  by  the  former. 

Where  the  disease  has  proved  fatal  by  suffocation, 
little  more  than  a  highly  inflamed  state  of  the  parts  af- 
fected, with  some  moi  bid  phenomena  in  the  head,  have 
been  observed  on  dissection. 

This  is  usually  a  complaint  not  requiring  very  active 
treatment.  If,  however,  the  inflammation  run  high, 
ina  tolerably  strong  and  plethoric  adult,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  or 
the  jugular  vein:  but  still  more  frequently  leeches 
will  be  required;  or  scarifying  the  tonsils  may  afford 
more  effectual  relief.  An  emetic  will  often  be  very 
beneficial,  sometimes  apparently  check  the  progress ol 
the  complaint:  likewise  cathartics  must  be  employed, 
diaphoretics,  and  the  general  antiphlogistic  regimen. 
A  blister  to  the  throat,  or  behind  the  neck,  sometimes 
has  a  very  excellent  effect:  but  in  milder  cases,  the  lini- 
mentum  ammonia;,  or  other  rubefacient  application 
applied  every  six  or  eight  hours,  and  wearing  flannel 
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round  the  threat,  may  produce  a  sufficient  determina- 
tion from  the  part  affected.  The  use  of  proper  gargles 
generally  contributes  materially  to  the  cure.  If  there 
be  much  tension  and  pain  in  the  fauces,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potassa  will  lie  best;  otherwise  dilute  acids, 
a  weal;  solution  of  alum,  &c.  Should  the  disease  pro- 
ceed to  suppuration,  warm  emollient  gargles  ought  to 
he  employed,  and  perhaps  similar  external  applications 
may  be  of  some  service:  but  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant lo  make  an  early  opening  into  the  abscess  for  the 
discharge  of  the  pus.  When  deglutition  is  prevented 
by  the  tumefaction  of  the  tonsils,  it  is  recommended 
lo  exhibit  nutritious  clysters;  ami  when  suffocation  is 
threatened,  an  emetic  or  inhaling  :elher  may  cause  a 
rupture  of  the  abscess,  or  this  may  be  opened  ;  hut  if 
relief  be  not  thereby  obtained,  brouchotomy  will  be- 
come necessary. 

3.  Cynanche  pharyngea.     This  species  is  so  called 
n  the  pharynx  is  chiefly  affected.    Ur  Wilson,  in 

his  Treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  includes  in  his  defi- 
nition of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  that  of  cynanche  pha- 
ryngea.  These  varieties  of  cynanche  diffar  consider- 
ably when  they  are  exquisitely  formed.  But  the  one 
is  seldom  present  in  any  considerable  degree,  without 
being  attended  with  more  or  less  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Cullen  declares,  indeed,  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of 
true  cynanche  pharyngea ;  that  is,  a  case  in  which  the 
inflammation  was  confined  to  the  pharynx;  it  con- 
stantly spread  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  tonsils 
and  neighbouring  parts.  Besides,  the  mode  of  treat- 
men!  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  same  in  both 
And  if  we  admit  the  cynanche  pharyngea  to 
lie  a  distinct  variety,  we  must  admit  another,  the  cy- 
nanche (esophagea;  for  inflammation  frequently  at- 
tacks the  (esophagus,  and  is  sometimes  even  confined 
to  it. 

4.  Cynanche  parotidca.    The  mumps.     A  swelling 
on  the  cheek  and  under  the  jaw,  extending  over  the 

from  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and  other  sali- 
vary glands,  rendering  deglutition,  or  even  respiration, 
sometimes  difficult,  declining  the  fourth  day.    Epide- 
mic and  contagious. 
The  disease  is  subject  to  a  metastasis  occasionally, 
nalesto  the  mammte,  in  males  to  the  testes ;  and 
in  a  few  instances,  repelled  from  these  parts,  it  has 
affected  the  brain,  and  even  proved  fatal.     In  general, 
iver,  the  disease  is  without  danger,  and  scarcely 
calls  lor  medical  aid.     Keeping  a  flannel  over  the  part, 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  with  mild  laxatives, 
will  be  sufficient.     Should  the  mamma',  or  the  testes, 
uted,  more  active  evacuations  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of   those  organs,  bleeding 
general  and  topical,  &c.  but  avoiding  cold  applical 
lesi  it  should  be  driven  to  the  brain.     And  where  this 
part  is  unfortunately  attacked,  besides  the  means  ex- 
plained under  Phrcnitis,  it  may  be  useful  to  endeavour 
ill  the  inflammation  to  its  former  seat  by  warm 
illations,  stimulant  liniments,  &c. 
.">.  Cynanche  maligna.     The  malignant,  putrid,  or 
ulcerous  sore  throat.    Called  also  Cynanche  gangre- 
nosa ;  Angina  ulcerosa ;  Febris  epidemica  cum  angina 
ulcustulosa ;   Angina  epidemica;  Angina  gangrts- 
Angina  suffocativa;  Angina  maligna.     This 
is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inflam- 
matory quincy,  by  the  soreness  and  specks  which  ap- 
pear in  the  fauces,  together  with  the  great  debility  of 
the  system,  and  small  fluttering  pulse,  which  are  not 
ed  in  the  former.    In  the  inflammatory 
ore  throat  there  is  always  great  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, a  considerable  degree  of  tumour,  with  a  tendency 
parts  affected  to  suppurate,  and  a  hard,  full 

pulse.     Moreover  in  tin   former  affection  the  dii 

scaled  principally   in    the   mucous    membrane  of  the 

mouth  and  throat;  whereas  in  the  latter  the  inflam- 
mation chiefly  occupies  the  glandular  parts. 

The  putrid  soic  throat  often  arises  from  a  peculiar 
itate  of  the  atmo  pherc,and  so  becomes  epidemical; 
making  its  attacks  chiefly  on  children,  aud  the 
weak  relax*-1  habit.  It  is  produced  likewise  by  con- 
tagion, as  it  is  found  to  run  through  a  whole  family, 
When  it  has  once  seized  any  pel  ion  In  il  :  and  il  proves 

often  fatal,  particularly  to  those  in  an  Iniantil 
It  appeals,  however, thai  under  this  head  two  differ- 

enl  complaints  have  been  included  ,  He  one,  especially 
tatal  to  children,  is  an  aggravated  form  of  scarlatina  : 
'he  other,  a  combination  of  infiammntion  of  the  fauces 
with  typhus  fever;  the  funnel  is  perhaps  always,  the 
"asu 
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latter  certainly  often,  contagious.  See  Scarlatina  ana 
Typhus. 

CYNA'NCIIICA.  (Cinanckic-is ;  from  xvvayro, 
the  quincy.)     Medicines  which  relieve  a  quincy. 

CykaNTHRo'pix.    (From  kvwv,  a  dog,  and  avfyxarroj, 

a  man.)     It  is  used  by  Bellini,  De  Morbis  Capitas,  to 

a  particular  k'nd  of  melancholy,  when  men 

fancy  themselves  dianged  into  dogs,  and  imitate  their 

actions. 

Cy'nara.     See  Cinara. 

Cynarocephalus.  (From  Kivapa,  the  artichoke 
and  /«0uAij,  a  head.)  Having  a  bead  like  the  Cinara', 
or  artichoke ;  as  the  thistle,  globe  thistle,  burdock,  blue 
bottle. 

Cy'nchnis.  Kvyxvic.  A  vessel  of  any  kind  tc 
hold  medicim  s  in. 

CyNQCEA'MBE.  (From  xvtav,  a  dos,  and  jcpa/167, 
cabbage  ;  an  herb  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  with  which  dogs 
are  said  lo  physic  themselves.)     See  Mercurialis  pe- 

Cyno'ctancm.  (From  kvmv,  a  dog,  and  KJuvia,  to 
kill )  A  species  of  acouitum,  said  to  destroy  doi-s. 
SeeAconitum  u  ipellue. 

Cyxocy'tisis.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog,  and  kvJicos, 
the  cytisis:  so  named  because  it  was  said  to  cure  the 
distemper  of  dogs.)     The  dog-rose.     See  Rosa  canina 

CYNODE'CTOS.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog,  and  ianvut. 
to  bite.)  So  Dioscoridcs  calls  a  person  bit  bv  a  mad 
dog. 

Cynobe'smion'.  (From  kvwv,  a  dog,  and  ccto,  to 
bind  ;  so  named  because  in  dogs  it  is  very  discernible 
and  strong.)  A  ligature  by  which  the  prepuce  is 
bound  to  the  glands.    See  Frarnum. 

CYNODO'NTES.  (Kvvoiovrcc  :  from  kvuv,  a  dog, 
and  oiovs,  a  tooth  )    The  canine  teeth.    See  Teeth. 

CYNOGLO'SSUM.  (From  icvuiv,  a  dog,  and 
y\ii>aoa,  a  tonsue ;  so  named  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance.)    Hound's  tongue. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean 
system.     Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  .Monarunia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  hound's  tongue 
See  Cynoglossutn  officinale. 

Cynoglosscm  officinale.  The  systematic  name 
for  hound's  tongue.  Cynoglossnm;  Lingua  canina; 
Cynoglossu7n — staminibus  corolla  brcvioribus ;  foliis 
lato  lanccolatis  tomentosis,  scssilibus,  of  Linnajus 
It  possesses  narcotic  powers,  but  is  seldom  employed 
medicinally.  Acids  are  said  to  counteract  the"  ill 
effects  of  an  over-dose  more  speedily  than  any  thing 
fter  clearing  the  stomach. 

V\  no'lophus.  (From  tcviav,  a  dog,  and  Xo<pos,  a 
protuberance  :  so  called  because  in  dogs  they  are  pecu 
liarly  eminent.)  The  asperities  and  prominences  of 
the  vertebrae. 

CYNOLY'SSA.  (From  kuu>v,  a  dog,  and  \vccrn, 
madness.)     Canine  madness. 

c'YNOMO  Rll'M.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linncan  system.  Class,  Mowtcia ;  Order 
Monandria. 

Cynoxobium  coccinbux.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Fungus  melitensis ;  improperly  called  a  fungus 
It  is  a  small  plant  which  grows  only  on  aiittlerock  ad 
joining  Malta.  A  drachm  of  the  powder  is  given  for 
a  dose  in  dysenteries  and  hemorrhages,  and  with 
remarkable  success. 

CYNOBE'XIA.  (From  kviuv,  a  dog,  and  oot\tc, 
appetite.)  A  voracious  or  canine  appetite.  See  liu 
lunia. 

CYNO'SBATOS.    See  Cynosbatus. 

CYNO'SBATUS.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog,  and  0a1oc, 
a  thorn:  so  called  because  dogs  are  said  to  be  attracted 
by  its  smell.)     The  dog-rose.  "  See  Rosa  canina. 

Cynospa 'stvm.  (.From  kvuv,  a  dog,  and  airau,  to 
attract.)     Sec  Rosa  canina. 

CYOPHO'BIA.  (FroniKuoc,  a  foetus,  aud  cbtpoi.  to 
bear.)    Pregnancy. 

<  'vi'Mti'ssrs.     See  Cuprsssus. 

CY'PBRUS.  (From  Kvirapoc,  a  little  round  vessel, 
which  its  roots  are  said  to  resemble.)  Cvperus.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Triandria;  Order,  Moncgynia. 

Cyi'krus  ksculentus.  The  rush-nut,  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  Italy,  where  the  fruit  is  collected  and 
eaten,  and  said  to  be  a  greater  delicacy  than  the 
chesnut. 

Cypeuus  ioni.ts.  The  systematic  and  pharmaco- 
poeia] name  of  the  English  galaugale.  Cypcrus— culms 
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mquetro  folioso,  umbclla  foliosa  supra  dccomposita ; 
fedunctUis  nuxtis,  epieis  alternis,  of  Linnteus.  The 
emell  ot'llie  root  of  this  plant  is  aromatic,  and  its  taste 
warm,  and  sometimes  bitter.  It  is  now  totally  lallcn 
into  disuse. 

Cypkrus  rotundus.  This  species,  the  round  cype- 
rus,  Cyperus — culmo  triauclro  subnudo,  umbclla  de- 
composed ;  spieis  altcrnis  lincaribus,  of  Liniueus,  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  former,  being  a  more  grate- 
fully aromatic  bitter.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  stomachic. 

CYPHELLA.  A  peculiar  sort  of  pit  or  pore  on  the 
under  side  of  the  frond,  in  that  section  of  lichens 
called  strirta. 

CYPHO'MA.  (From  «ir7u!,  to  bend.)  A  gibbosity, 
or  curvature  of  the  spine. 

CYPHO  SIS.    An  incurvation  of  the  spine. 

CYPRESS.    See  Cyprus. 

Cypress  spurge.     See  Esula  minor. 

Cy  print/ml  olelm.    Flowers  of  cypress,  calamus, 

cardamoms,  &x.  boiled  in  olive  oil,  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Cy'prum.  (From  Kvirpos,  Cyprus,  an  island  where 
it  is  said  formerly  to  have  abounded.!    Copper. 

CY'PRUS.  (So  called  from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  it  grew  abundantly.)  The  cypress-tree,  or 
Eastern  privet. 

[CYPRCEITE.  Petrifaction  of  a  Cyproea  or  Cow- 
rev.     Bee  Organic  relies.     A! 

CY'PSEliS.  arom  wuVeAij,  a  beehive.)  The 
aperture  of  Die  ear,  also  the  wax  of  the  ear. 

'Cyrc.ne  sis.  (.From /apm-aw,  to  mix.)  A  mixture, 
or  composition. 

Cyrto'ma.  (From  Kvp]o$,  curved.)  1.  An  unna- 
tural convex  tumour. 

2.  Tympanites. 

Cvrtono  sis.  (From  Ktp7o;,  curved,  and  vooos,  a 
disease.)     1.  The  rickets. 

■2.  Curved  spine. 

C\  RTOSIS.  (Cyrtosis,  is.  (.;  from  icuproc,  currus, 
incurvus,  gibbosus,  and  among  the  ancients  particu- 
larly imputed  recurvation  of  the  spine,  or  posterior 
crookedness,  as  Aop&ztric,  imputed  procuration  of  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  anterior  crookedness.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  Eceritiea,  Order,  Mcsotica.  Contortion  of  the 
bones;  defined,  head  bulky,  especially  anteriorly ;  sta- 
ture short  and  incurvated;  flesh  flabby,  pale,  and 
wrinkled.  It  has  two  species,  Cyrtosis  rhackia,  and 
C.  crctenismus,  cretenism. 

Cy'ssarus.  (From  maoc,  the  anus.)  The  intes- 
tinum  rectum  is  so  called,  because  it  reaches  to  the 
anus. 

Cysso'tis.  (From  kvooc,  the  anus.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  anus. 

CYSTEOLI'TIIUS.  (Prom  kvt'S,  the  bladder,  and 
Aiftoc,  a  stone.)  A  stone  in  the  bladder,  either  urinary 
or  gall-bladder. 

Cy  stiius.    KvoBoc.    The  anus. 

CYSTIC.  (Cysticus  ;  from  (015-15,  a  bag.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  urinary  or  gall-bladder. 

Cystic  duct.     See  Ductus  cysticus. 

Cystic  oxide.  A  peculiar  animal  product  disco- 
vered by  Dr.  YVollaston.    See  Calculus,  urinary. 

Cystica.  (Cysticus;  from  mis-is,  the  bladder.) 
Remedies  for  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

CY'STIDES.  (Cystis,  idis.  f.;  from  kv?i$,  a  bag.) 
Encysted  tumours. 

CYSTIPHLO  GIA.     (From  jairic,  the  bladder,  and 
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0A£)u),  to  burn.)  An  inflammation  in  Ihe  blatluor 
litis. 

CYSTIRRHA'GlA.  (From  ku7ij,  the  bladder,  and 
pnyvvui,  to  burst  forth.)     A  discharge  from  the  bladder. 

CY'STIS.     (Kuyij,  a  bag.)     1.  Cyst  or  bladder. 

2.  The  urinary  bladder. 

3.  The  membranous  or  cyst  surrounding  or  contain 
ingany  morbid  substance. 

choledocha.    Bee  Gall-bladder 

Cystis  riLUA.    See  (,uii  bladder. 

Cystis  urinaria.     Bee  Urinary  bladder. 

CYSTITIS.  (From  «jy«,  the  bladder.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged 
by  Cullen  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order  PMegmasia. 
It  is  known  by  great  pain  111  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
attended  with   fever  and   hard   pulse,  a  froipicnt  and 

painful  discharge  of  urine,  or  a  suppression,  and  gene- 
rally tenesmus.     This  is  rarely  a  primary  di  1 
when  it  occurs,  the  above  character  of  it  will  readily 
point  it  out.    There  also  is  frequently  nausea  antl 
vomiting,   and,   in    some    cases,   delirium.      It    meet 

generally  arises  in  consequonce  of  inflammation  of  the 

adjacent  parts,  or  from  calculi  in  the  bladder.  The 
treatment  is  very  similar  to  that  ^t'  Nephritis;  which 
see.     When  suppression  of  urine  attends,  the  rallied  r 

must  be  occasionally  introduced. 

CYSTOCE'LE.  (From  *u;-ic,  the  bladder,  and 
KnX'h  *  tumour.)  A  hernia  formed  by  the  prolusion 
of  the  urinary  bladder. 

CVSTOLTTHICUS.    (From  »jas,  the  bladder,  and 

X1O05,  a  stone.)     Having  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOPHLE'GICUS.  (Fioni  kv?i<,  the  bladder, 
and  <j>Xcyu>,  to  bnrn.\  An  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Ci  STOPHLEGMA'TICUS.  (From  ja>5-is,thc  blad- 
der, and  <ji\typa,  phlegm.)  Having  matter  or  mucus 
in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOHRO'CTICUS.  (From  KU5-15,  the  bladder, 
and  z:(huk}oc,  the  anus,  or  rectum.)  A  disease  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum. 

CYSTOFTO  SIS.  (From  kvsis,  the  bladder,  and 
53iir7u>,  to  fall.)  A  protrusion  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra. 

CYSTOSPA'STICUS.  (From  kv<?h,  the  bladder, 
and  a-zaaua,  a  spasm.)  A  spasm  in  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder. 

CYSTOSPY'ICUB.  (From  kv?is,  the  bladder,  and 
Svov,  pus.)     Purulent  matter  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOTHROMI3GTDES.  (From  kv?is,  the  bind 
der,  and  dpopSog,  a  coagulation  of  blood.)  A  concre- 
tion of  grumous  blood  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOTO'MIA.  (From  <aris,  Hie  bladder,  and 
Tcfivu,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  or  piercing 
the  bladder. 

Cy  tiiion.     An  eye-wash. 

CY  TI.N'CS.  (Perhaps,  as  Martyn  suggests,  from 
Av7noi,  a  name  given  by  Thcophrastus  to  the  blos- 
soms of  the  pomegranate,  the  calyx  of  which  the  flower 
•in  question  resembles  in  shape.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Uynandria ;  Order,  Oetandria  of 
Linna-us. 

Cytinus  hypocistis.  Rape  of  Cystus.  A  fleshy 
pale-yellowish  plant,  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  several 
species  of  cystus  in  the  south  of  Europe,  from  which 
the  succus  hypocistidus  is  obtained. 

Cytiso-gemst.v.  Common  broom.  See  Spartium 
scoparium. 

Cy/.emer.     A  swelling  of  the  wrists. 

Cyzicenus.    A  plaster  for  wounds  of  the  nerves 
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H"fcACNE'RUS.  (From  cWw,  to  bite.)  Biting.  Pun- 
*-*gent.  An  epithet  for  a  sharp  eye-wash,  composed 
of  burnt  copper,  pepper,  cadniia,  myrrh,  and  opium. 

Dacry'dium.  (From  iaicpv,  a  tear.)  The  inspis- 
sated juice  of  scammony,  in  small  drops,  and  there- 
fore called  a  tear. 

DACRYGELO'SIS.  (From  SaKpvto,  to  weep,  and 
vcXaui,  to  laugh.)  A  species  of  insanity,  in  which  the 
patient  weeps  and  laughs  at  the  same  time. 

Dacryo'des.  (From  r5o*puu,  to  weep.)  Asanious, 
or  weeping  ulcer. 


DACRYO'  M  A .  (From  iaicpvu),  to  weep.)  A  closing 
of  one  or  more  of  the  puncta  laclnymalia,  causing  an 
effusion  of  tears. 

Dactyle'thra  (From  SaK]v\o(,  a  finger.)  A 
species  of  bougies  shaped  like  a  finger,  to  excite 
vomiting. 

Dactyle'tits.  (From  iaKJvko;,  the  date.)  The 
hermodactyl.    See  Hermodactylus. 

Da'ctvlIUS.     (From  iaK'lv\oi,  a  finger.)     Around 
pastil,  troche,  or  lozenge,  shaped  like  a  linger. 
'  DA'CT  YLI .'S.     (From  £aic]v\os,  a  finger ;  so  called 
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from  the  likeness  of  its  fruit  to  a  finger.)     1.  A  finger. 
See  Digitus. 

2.  The  date.     See  rhamx  dactyhfera. 

DJE'DIUM.  (From  Sots,  a  torch.  A  small  torch  or 
candle.     A  bougie. 

IJ/KMOiN'OMA'NIA.  (From  iatuiav,  a  dicmon, 
and  fnavia,  madness.)  That  species  of  melancholy 
where  the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be  possessed  by 
devils. 

DAISY.     See  Bellis  perennis. 

Daisy,  ox-cyc.     See  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

DALE,  Samuel,  was  born  in  105!).  After  practising 
as  an  apothecary,  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  and  settled  at  Hocking,  where  he 
Continued  till  his  death  in  1739.  He  was  also  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1093,  he  published 
his  "  Pharraacologia,"  an  Introduction  to  the  Materia 
Medica,  which  lie  afterward  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved ;  the  work  was  well  received,  and  passed 
through  many  editions,  lie  also  gave  a  good  account 
of  the  natural  productions  about  Harwich  and  Dover 
Court. 

Damask  rose.     See  Rosa  eentifolia. 

Damna'tus.  (From  damno,  to  condemn.)  The 
dry  useless  feces,  left  ill  a  vessel  after  the  moisture  lias 
been  distilled  from  it,  is  called  terra  dainnata,  or  caput 
mortuum. 

DAMSON.  The  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  Prunus 
domestica. 

[DANA,  James  Freeman,  M.  D.,  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Luther  Dana,  Esq.,  and  was  born  in  Amherst, 
in  the  state  of  New-Hampshire,  in  September  1793. 
After  his  graduation,  he  commenced  tlie  study  of  me- 
dicine under  Dr.  John  Gorham,  at  that  time  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University.  In  the  year 
1815,  before  he  had  completed  his  professional  studies, 
he  had  become  so  well  known  as  a  practical  chemist, 
that  he  was  selected  by  the  University  to  go  to  London, 
as  an  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  new  appa- 
ratus for  the  chemical  department.  While  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  remained  several  months,  he  prose- 
cuted the  study  of  chemistry  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Accum,  a  celebrated  operative  chemist. 

With  Dartmouth  College  he  remained  connected,  in 
the  capacity  of  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  until  the  year 
1820,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  the  same  institution. 
This  office  he  held  until  the  year  1826;  and  those  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  his  admirable  lectures, 
will  long  remember  with  what  ability  and  success  he 
discharged  its  duties.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Board  of  Visiters  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point ;  and,  immediately  after  his  return  from 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  New-York.  This 
appointment,  which  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  hi?  talents,  he  readily  accepted,  and  removed 
with  his  family  to  the  city,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  About  six  months  after  his  removal  to  New- 
York,  he  sunk  under  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  at  the 
early  age  of  33,  and  when  just  entering  upon  an  c.v- 
'ended  sphere  of  usefulness  and  honour. 

His  principal  publications  were  the  following,  viz. 
"Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Boston 
and  its  Vicinity:"  "  Epitome  of  Chemical  Philoso- 
phy :"  "  Report  on  a  singular  Disease  of  horned  Cat- 
tle, in  the  Town  of  Burton,  New-Hampshire."  Besides 
these  publications,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
i  Journal  of  Science,  the  New-England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  and  the  Annalsof  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  of  New- York,  some  of  them  of  very 
considerable  merit,  and  some  of  which  have  been  re- 
printed  In  Europe." —  Thatch.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

DANDELION.     See  Leontodon  Taraxacum. 

DANDRIF.     Sec  Pityriasis. 

DANEWORT.     See  Samoa cus  Ebulus. 

DAOURITE.     A  variety  of  red  schorl  from  Siberia. 

DAPHNE.  {Daphne,  Sa<t>v>i;  from  Saw,  to  burn, 
and  (buivij,  a  noise:  because  of  the  noise  it  makes 
when  burnt.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
LinnffiBU  system.  Class,  Octandria;  Oder,  Mono- 
gvnia.    Tlie  laurel,  or  bay-tree. 

DaPIINB    aMUNa.      Chamelca;    ChamcUea.      This 

,  dwarf  olive-tree  is  said  to  be  purgative  in 

of  Jjj,  and  is  sometimes  given  by  country 

people.    The  French  chemists  have  lately  examined  it 

chemically.    See  Daphnin. 
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2.  The  mezereon  is  also  so  called,  because  it  ha* 
leaves  like  the  olive-tree.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Daphne,  flax-leaved.    See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Daphne  gnidium.  Tne  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  Garou  bark.  Daphne  :—pani- 
culatcrminali  foliis  lineari-lanccolatis  acuminata;  nf 
Linnams.  Thymelaia;  Oncoron.  Spurge-flax;  Flax- 
leaved  Daphne.  Garou  bark,  which  very  much  ic- 
sembles  that  of  our  mezereum,  is  to  be  immersed  in 
vinegar  for  about  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted  ;  a  small 
piece,  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  thus  steeped,  is  applied 
to  the  arm  or  any  other  part,  and  renewed  once  a  day 
in  winter  and  twice  in  summer.  It  produces  a  serous 
exudation  from  the  skin  without  irritating  or  blistering. 
It  is  recommended,  and  is  in  frequent  use  in  France 
and  Russia,  against  some  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Daphne  lalreola.  The  systematic  name  of  trie 
spurge-laurel.  Laureola  daphnoides.  The  bark  of 
this  plant  is  recommended  to  excite  a  discharge  from 
the  skin,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Daphne  g ni- 
di it  m. 

Daphne  mezereum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mezereon.  Spurge-olive;  Widow-wail.  Mezereum. 
Daphne— floriOus  scssilibus  tcrnis  caulinis,  folds  lan- 
ceolatis  deciduis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  extreme- 
ly acrid,  especially  when  fresh,  and,  if  retained  in  the 
mouth,  excites  great  and  long-continued  heat  and  in- 
flammation, particularly  of  the  mouth  and  fauces;  the 
berries,  grana  cnidii  of  old  writers,  also  have  the 
same  effects,  and,  when  swallowed,  prove  a  powerful 
corrosive  poison,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  dogs,  wolves, 
and  foxes.  The  bark  of*  the  root  is  the  part  employed 
medicinally  in  the  dccoclum  sarsaparilla;  compositum, 
intended  to  assist  mercury  in  resolving  nodes  and  other 
obstinate  symptoms  of  syphilis.  The  antisyphilitic 
virtues  of  mezereum,  however,  have  been  by  many 
writers  very  justly  doubted.  "  The  result  of  my  own 
experience  (says  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital) 
by  nc  means  accords  with  the  representation  given  of 
this  root  by  former  writers.  From  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect,  in  the  course  of  many  years'  observa- 
tion, I  feel  myself  authorized  to  assert,  unequivocally, 
that  the  mezereum  has  not  the  power  of  curing  the 
venereal  disease  in  any  one  stage,  or  under  any  one 
form.  If  a  decoction  of  this  root  should  ever  reduce 
a  venereal  node,  where  no  mercury  has  been  previ- 
ously given,  yet  the  patient  will  by  no  means  be  ex 
empted  from  the  necessity  of  employing  mercury  for 
as  long  a  space  of  time,  and  in  as  large  a  quantity,  as 
if  no  mezereum  had  been  taken.  With  respect  to  the 
power  it  is  said  to  possess,  of  alleviating  the  pain,  and 
diminishing  the  bulk  of  membraneous  nodes,  nothing 
peculiar  and  appropriate  can  be  ascribed  to  the  nieze- 
reum  on  these  accounts,  since  we  obtain  the  same 
good  effects  from  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  volatile  alkali, 
blistering  plasters,  &c.  Nevertheless,  venereal  nodes, 
which  have  subsided  under  the  use  of  any  of  these 
articles  of  the  materia  medica,  will  appear  again,  and 
often  with  additional  symptoms,  if  a  full  and  effica- 
cious course  of  mercury  be  not  submitted  to.  It  has. 
indeed,  been  alleged,  that  niczcrcuni  always  alleviates 
the  pain  occasioned  by  a  venereal  node,  and  generally 
reduces  it,  where  the  periosteum  only  is  affected;  anil 
that  it  seldom  fails  of  removing  those  enlargements  of 
the  periosteum  which  have  not  yielded  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury. 

That  some  instances  of  success,  in  cases  like  these, 
may  have  fallen  to  tlie  share  of  those  who  made  tne 
assertion,  it  would  not  become  me  to  deny ;  but  I  have 
met  with  few  such  agreeable  evidences  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  medicine.  I  have  given  the  mezereum  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  decoction,  and  also  as  an  ingredient 
in  compound  decoctions  cf  the  woods,  in  many  cases, 
where  no  mercury  had  been  previously  employed,  but 
never  with  advantage  to  a  single  patient.  I  have  also 
tried  it,  in  numerous  instances,  after  the  completion  of 
a  course  of  mercury;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  two 
cases,  where  the  thickened  state  of  the  periosteum  was 
removed  during  the  exhibition  of  it,  I  never  saw  the 
least  benefit  derived  from  taking  this  medicine  In  a 
few  cases  of  anomalous  pains,  which  I  supposed  were 
derived  from  irregularities  during  a  mercurial  course, 
the  mezereum  was  of  service,  after  I  had  tried  the 
common  decoction  of  the  woods  without  success  ;  but 
even  In  this  description  of  cases,  I  have  alvi  ays  found 
it  a  very  uncertain  remedy.  I  have  made  t.ial  of  tins 
vegetable  in  a  great  nunibtr  of  scrofulous  cases,  whero 
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the  membranes  covering  the  bones  were  in  a  diseased 
elate,  and  1  am  not  sure  that  one  single  patient  obtain- 
ed any  evident  ami  material  benefit  from  it. 

The  late  Dr.  fallen,  whose  reports  may  justly  claim 
attention  from  all  medical  men,  when  treating  Oi  the 
mezereum,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  says,  "I  have  fre- 
quently employed  it  in  several  cutaneous  affections, 
and  sometime?  with  success."  It  were  to  have  been 
wished,  that  the  professor  of  medicine  had  specified 
what  those  diseases  of  the  skin  were,  in  which  the 
•nczcreum  was  sometimes  employed  With  s,i 
•1'  1  except  an  instance  or  two  of  lepra,  in  which  the 
decoction  of  this  plant  conferred  a  temporary  benefit. 
1  have  very  seldom  found  it  possessed  of  medicinal 

virtue,  either  in  syphilis,  or  in  the  sequela;  of  that  dis 
ease,  in  scrofula  or  in  cutaneous  affections.  Indeed 
the  inezereum  is  of  so  acrimonious  a  nature,  often  pro- 
ducing heat  and  other  disagreeable  sensations  in  the 
fauces,  and,  on  many  occasions,  disordering  the  prima- 
vi;e,  that  I  do  not  often  subject  my  patients,  to  (he  cer- 
tain inconveniences  which  are  connected  With  the  pri- 
mary effects  of  this  medicine,  as  they  aie  rarely  com- 
pensated by  anvother  important  and  useful  qualities." 

DAFH.NELjEO.V  (From  liatpvri,  the  laurel,  and 
sXuiov,  oil.)     The  oil  of  bay-berries. 

DAPHMV  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Daphne 
alpina,  discovered  by  Yauipiclin.  From  the  alkoholic 
infusion  of  this  bark,  the  resin  was  separated  by  ils 
concentration  On  diluting  the  tincture  with  water, 
filtering  and  adding  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  daphnatc 
of  lead  fell,  from  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sepa- 
rated the  lead,  and  left  the  daphniu  in  small  trans- 
parent crystals.  They  are  hard,  of  a  grayish  colour, 
a  bitter  taste  when  heated,  evaporate  in  acrid  acid 
vapours,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  moderately  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  stated,  that  its  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead  :  yet  acetate  of  lead  is  em- 
ployed in  the  first  process  to  throw  it  down. 

Dapuni'tis.  (From  iaipvrj,  the  laurel.)  A  sort  of 
cassia  resembling  the  laurel. 

DAPHNOl'DES.  (From  c'acn?;,  the  laurel,  and  ticu;, 
a  likeness.)  The  herb  spurge  laurel.  See  Daphne 
laureola. 

Da'rsis.  (From  darzin,  Arabian.)  The  grosser 
sort  of  cinnamon. 

DA  RSIS.  (From  <5tp<D,  to  excoriate.)  An  excoria- 
tion. 

DA'RTOS.  (From  6epu,  to  excoriate:  so  called 
from  its  raw  and  excoriated  appearance.)  The  part 
60  called,  under  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  is  by  some 
anatomists  considered  as  a  muscle,  although  it  appears 
to  be  no  more  than  a  condensation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane lining  the  scrotum.  It  is  by  means  of  the  <!ar- 
tos  that  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  corrugated  and  re- 
laxed. 

DARWTN",  Erasmus,  was  born  at  Ellon,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, in  1731.  After  studying  at  Cambridge 
and  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  doctor  of  medicine,  he 
went  to  settle  at  Litchfield.  He  had  soon  after  the 
good  fortune  to  succeed  in  the  cure  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  was  so  ill  of  a  fever,  as  to 
have  been  given  over  by  the  physician  previously  in 
attendance:  this  speedily  procured  him  very  extensive 
practice.  He  soon  after  married,  and  by  his  lirst  wile 
had  three  sons,  of  whom  onlyoiie  survived  him.  At 
the  age  of  50,  he  married  again,  and  removed  to  Derby, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1802,  leaving  six 
children  by  his  second  wife.  The  active  life  he  led, 
and  his  very  temperate  habits,  preserved  his  health  and 
faculties  in  a  great  degree  unimpaired.  He  distin- 
guished himself  more  as  a  poet,  thin  by  professional 
Improvements  :  though  he  certainly  suggested  some  in- 
genious methods  of  practice;  but,  warned  by  prece- 
ding examples,  he  avoided  publishing  any  material 
poem,  till  his  medical  fame  was  thoroughly  established. 
His  "Botanic  Garden,"  and  "  Zoonomia,"  are  well 
known,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  popular:  and 
the  philosophy  6t  the  latter  work,  which  advocates 
materialism,  is  justly  censured.  He  communicated  to 
the  College  of  Physicians  an  account  of  his  successful 
use  of  digitalis  in  dropsy,  and  some  other  diseases, 
Which  was  published  in  their  Transactions.  His  son 
Charles,  who  died  while  studying  at  Edinburgh,  ob- 
.iined  a  gold  medal  bv  an  Essay  on  the  distinction  of 
Pu«and  Mucus;  and  left  another  unfinished  on  the 
Retrograde  Action  of  the  Absorbents;  which  were 
published  after  his  death  by  his  lather. 
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Dasv'mna.  (From  dacrvs,  rough.)  A  scabby  rough- 
ness of  the  eyelids. 

(Aamjc,  rough.)    1.  A  dry,  parched  tongue, 

2.  Difficult  respiration. 

DATE.     Sec  Dactylus. 

Data  plum,  Indian.    SceDyospyrus  lotus.  > 

DATOLYTE.     Datholit  of'  VVerner.    A  sp 
silicious  ore  divided  into  common  datolyte  and  botroi- 
dal  datolyte. 

[This   is  the   silk-ious  borate  of  lime,  called  Ihithn 

lit,  by  Werner  and  Brogniart  li  was  discovered  ty 
Esmark.    "  It  is  sometimes  in  prismatic  crystals,  with 

tea  Bides,  having  two  opposite  solid  angles  on  each 
base  truncated.     The  primitive  form  is  i  light  prism, 

whose  bases  are  rhombs,  with  angles  of  lOu9  28' ana 

70°  33  .     It  also  appear.--  in  large  granular  concretions, 

which  frequently  discover  Indications  of  a  prismatic 
form;  also  in  grains  or  amorphous.  The  surface  of 
the  concretions  is  rough  and  glimmering. 

lis  hardness  enables  ii  to  scratch  fluate  of  lime,  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  3.98.  lis  fracture  is  imperfectly 
conchoidal.  shining,  and  nearly  vitreous,  lis  colour 
is  white,  shaded  wilh  gray  or  green,  often  \eiy  de- 
licately. 

When  exposed  to  the  flame  of  n  candle,  ii  assumes  a 

dull  while  colour,  and  becomes  very  brittle,  even  bc- 

tw  ecu  the  lingers.    Before  the  blowpipe  it  swel'a  into 

a  milk-white  mass,  and  then  meltJ  into  v  pale  rose 
coloured  glass.     It  is  composed  of 

I. ime 35.5 

Bilex  36.5 

Boracic  acid 24.0 

Water  4.0 

100 

CUav.  Mm.    A.] 
DATURA.     (Blanchard  siys,  it  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  word  datiro,  of  which  he  knows  not  the  mean 
ing.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  I.innaan 
system.     Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Datura  stramonium.  The  systematic  name  o( 
the  thorn-apple.  Stramonium;  Dutrau  ;  Barryococ- 
colon;  Solanum  maniacum  of  Dioscorides.  Struma 
nium  spinosum  of  Gerard.  Solanum  fmtidum  of  Bau 
bin.  Stramonium  inajus  album.  Common  thorn-apple 
Datura — pericarpiis  spinosis  erectis  ovatis,foliis  ora- 
lis glabris,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  has  been  long 
known  as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison.  In  its  recent 
Hate  it  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  smell  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  poppies,  especially  if  the  leaves  be 
rubbed  between  the  lingers.  Instances  of  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  the  plant  are  numerous,  more  particu- 
larly of  the  seed.  An  extract  prepared  from  the  seeds 
i^  recommended  by  Baron  Stoerck  in  maniacal,  epilep- 
tic, and  convulsive  affections;  and  is  said  by  some  lo 
succeed,  while,  in  the  hands  of  others,  it  has  (ailed. 
In  this  country,  says  Dr.  Wnodville,  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  practitioners  whose  experience 
tends  to  throw  light  on  the  medical  character  of  this 
plant.  It  appears  to  us,  continues  Dr.  Woodville,  that 
its  effects  as  a  medicine  arc  to  be  referred  to  no  other 
power  than  that  of  a  narcotic.  And  Dr.  Cullen, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that 
narcotics  may  be  a  remedy  in  certain  cases  of  mania 
and  epilepsy;  but  I  have  not,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other 
person  has,  learned  to  distinguish  the  cases  to  which 
such  remedies  are  properly  adapted.  It  is  therefore 
that  we  find  the  other  narcotics,  as  well  as  the  stramo- 
nium, to  fail  in  the  same  hands  in  which  they  had  in 
other  cases  seemed  to  succeed.  It  is  this  consideration 
that  has  occasioned  my  neglecting  the  use  of  stramo- 
nium, and  therefore  prevented  me  from  speaking  more 
precisely  from  my  own  experience  on  this  subject." 

The  extract  of  tins  plant  has  been  the  preparation 

usually  employed  from  one  to  ten  grains  and  upwards 

a  day;  but   the   powdered  leaves,  prepared  after  the 

ir  of  those  of  hemlock,  would  seem  to  be  more 

certain  and  convenient.    Greding  found  the  strength  oi 

the  extract  to  vary  exceedingly  ;  that  which  he  obtain- 
tained  from  Ludwia  was  much  more  powerful  than 
that  which  he  had  of  Sloerck.  Externally,  the  leaves 
of  stramonium  have  been  applied  to  inflammatory  tu- 
mours and  burns,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  and  of 
late,  the  dried  leaves  have  been  smoked  as  a  remedy 
in  asthma  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  thf  y  have  been 
more  efficacious  in  this  way  than  tobacco. 

[The  Stramonium  is  known  in  differem  parts  of  the 
United  States,  bv  the  name  of  Thorn-apple.  Jamesl.icn- 
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«ecd  Stink  weed,  &c.  All  parts  of  tlio  plant  appear 
»o  be' poisonous.  Some  soldiers  died,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  by  eating  ihe  young  plants,  tor  greens, 
early  in  the  spring.  I  have  seen  children  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  the  poison  from  having  swallowed 
tlfr  seeds,  and  from  drinking  a  decoction  of  herbs  in 
which  some  of  the  young  seed-vessels,  and  small 
leaves,  of  the  stramonium  had  been  accidentally  mixed. 

The  poison  of  the  stramonium  produces,  in  children, 
a  peculiar  spasmodic  deliiium,  attended  with  dilata- 
tion  Of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  heat  of  the  skin,  and  a 
flush  of  the  face.  The  ripe  or  unripe  seeds,  or  the 
leaves,  produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  only  remedy 
is  to  discharge  them  from  the  stomach  by  emetics,  as 
soon  as  possible.    A.] 

DAUBENTON,  Lewis  Mary,  was  born  in  Bur- 
gundy, 17 lo.  Having  become  doctor  in  medicine  at 
if  24,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  being  very  zealous 
in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  natural  history  was  pro- 
Cured  for  him  by  the  celebrated  Buffori.  He  contri- 
buted materially  to  enrich  the  splendid  work  of  that 
eminent  naturalist,  by  furnishing  the  anatomy  both  of 
man  and  animals.  He  was  a  member  of  several  dis- 
tinguished societies,  among  others  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  to  which  he  made  some  use- 
ful communications.  Having  escaped  the  revolution- 
ary horrors  in  France,  he  was  chosen,  in  1790,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conservative  Senate-,  but  he  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year. 

Dauc'ites  vinum.  Wild-carrot  seeds,  steeped  in 
must. 

DAUCUS.  A.nov  tov  davuv,  from  its  relieving  1'ite 
colic,  and  discussing  flatulencies.)  The  carrot.  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

-2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  garden  carrot. 
See  Daucus  carota. 

UaUcus  alsaticus.  The  Oreosclinum  pratense, 
of  Einna.us. 

Daucus  an.nuus  minor.  The  Caucalis  anthriscus, 
of  Linnaeus. 

Daucus  carota.  The  systematic  name  of  the  car- 
rot plant.  JJaucus ;  Daucus  sylvestris;  Pastinaca 
sylvestris  tenui folia  ojji.cinar urn ;  Daucus — seminibus 
hispidis,  petiolis  subtus  ncrvosis,  of  Linnreus.  The 
cultivated  root,  scraped,  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
poultice,  is  a  useful  application  to  phagedenic  ulcers, 
and  lo  cancers  and  putrid  sores.  The  seeds,  which 
obtain  a  place  in  the  materia  medico,  have  a  light 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  acrid  taste,  and  are 
esteemed  for  their  diuretic  qualities,  and  for  their 
utility  in  calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  in  which 
an  infusion  of  three  spoonfuls  of  the  seeds,  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  has  been  recommended;  or  the  seeds 
may  be  fermented  in  malt  liquor,  which  receives  from 
them  an  agreeable  flavour,  resembling  that  of  lemon- 
peel.  The  boiled  root  is  said  by  many  to  be  difficult  oi> 
digestion  ;  but  this  is  the  case  only  when  the  stomach 
is  weak.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
saccharine  principle,  and  is  very  nutritious. 

Daucus  crbticus.     See  Atkamunla  cretensis. 

Daucus  sativus.  A  variety  of  the  Daucus  carota, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  preferred  by  some  practitioners, 

Daucus  seprinius.     Common  chervil. 

Daucus  sylvestris.  Wild  carrot,  or  bird's  nest 
The  seeds  of  the  wild  plant  are  said  to  be  more  effica- 
cious than  those  of  the  garden  carrot ;  they  possess  tie 
mulcent  and  aromatic  qualities,  and  are  given,  in  in- 
fusion, or  decoction,  in  calculous  complaints. 

DAY-MARE.     See  Epliialtes. 

DAY- SIGHT.    See  I'aropsis  noctifuga. 

Dead  nettle.    See  Lamium  album. 

:ishadc.     SceJltropa  belladonna. 

DEAFNEBS.    Surditas.    Be&  Paracusis. 

Deaf -dumbness.     Speechlessness,  from  deafness. 

Dearttcula'tio.  (Fromde,  and  articulus,  a  joint.) 
Articulation  admitting  evident  motion. 

Dkabcu'tio.  (FromaV,  and  ascio,  to  chip,  as  with 
it  hatchet.)     A  bone  splintered  on  its  side. 

DECAGY'NIA.  (From  Zcica,  ten,  and  ywn,  a  wo- 
man.) The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class  Dccandria, 
of  the  sexual  system  of  plants.     See  Plants. 

Decamy'ron.    (From  Sc<a,  ten,  and  iiiipoi-,  an  own 
ment.)     An  aromatic  ointment,  mentioned  by  Onba- 
ontaining  ten  ingredients. 

DECA'NDRIA.    (From  foxa,  ten,  and  aiw.a  man.) 
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The  name  of  a  class,  and  also  of  an  order  of  plants  In 
the  sexual  System.     See  Plants. 

Decide'ntia.  (From  decido,  to  fall  down.)  Any 
change  prolonging  acute  diseases. 

DEGTDUA.  (Deciduus ;  from  decido,  to  fall  off) 
Membrana  decidua.  A  very  thin  and  delicate  mem- 
brane or  tunic,  which  adheres  to  the  gravid  uterus,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  chorion,  and,  on  that 
account,  is  called  decidua  reflcxa.  The  tunica  decidua 
comes  away  after  delivery,  in  small  pieces,  mixed  with 
the  lochia. 

DECI'DUUS.  (From  deeido,  to  fall  off,  or  down 
to  die.)  Deciduous;  falling  oft".  Applied  to  trees  and 
shrubs,  which,  in  most  European  countries,  lose  their 
leaves  as  winter  approaches,  and  to  the  perianthium 
of  TUia  curopma,  which  does  not  fall  off  until  after 
the  flower  is  expanded. 

This  term  is  expressive  of  the  second  stage  of  dura 
tion,  and,  like  caducous,  has  a  different  application 
according  to  the  particular  part  to  which  it  refers: 
thus  leaves  are  deciduous  which  drop  off  in  the  au- 
tumn, petals  which  fall  offwilh  the  stamina  and  pis- 
tils ;  and  calyces  are  deciduous  which  fall  off  after  the 
the  expansion,  and  before  the  dropping  of  the  flower. 

DECIMA'NUS.  (From  decern,  ten,  and  mane,  the 
morning.)  Returning  every  tenth  day,  applied  to 
some  erratic  fevers. 

DECLI'VIS.  (From  de,  and  tlivis,  a  hill.)  De 
dining,  descending.  A  name  of  an  abdominal  muscle, 
because  of  its  posture. 

DECOCTUM.  (From  decoquo,  to  boil.)  A  decoc 
tion.  Any  medicine  made  by  boiling  in  a  watery  fluid. 
In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  it  is  a  continued  ebullition 
with  water,  to  separate  such  parts  of  bodies  as  are 
only  soluble  at  that  degree  of  heat.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  approved  decoctions. 

Decoctum  album.     See  Mistura  cornu  u*ti. 

Dkcoctum  aloes  compositim.  Compound  de 
coction  of  aloes.  Take  of  extract  of  liquorice,  half  an 
ounce;  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  two  scruples;  extract 
of  spiked  aloe  powdered,  myrrh  powdered,  saffron  stig 
mata,  of  each  a  drachm;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  down  to 
twelve  fluid  ounces,  and  strain  ;  then  add  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  four  fluid  ounces.  This  decoc- 
tion, now  first  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, is  analogous  to  an  article  in  very  frequent  use, 
invented  by  the  late  Dr.Devalingin,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Bcaume  de  vie.  By  the  proportion  of  tincture 
which  is  added,  it  will  keep  unchanged  tor  any  length 
of  time. 

Decoctum  ai.th  f.e.  Decoction  of  marsh  mallows. 
Take  of  dried  marsh-mallow  roots,  J  iv;  raisins  of 
Ihe  sun,  stoned,  3  ij ;  water  Ibvij.  Boii  to  t\\e  pounds; 
place  apart  the  strained  liquor,  till  the  fa-cos  have  sub- 
sided, then  pour  off  the  clear  part.  This  preparation, 
directed  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  ex- 
hibited as  a  common  drink  in  nephralgia,  and  many 
diseases  of  the  urinary  passages,  with  advantage. 

Decoctum  anthemidis.  See  Dccoctum  c/ianur 
melt. 

Decoctum  astragali.  Take  of  the  root  of  the 
astragalus  escapus,  -  .j ;  distilled  water,  tbiij.  These  are 
to  he  boiled,  till  only  a  quart  of  fluid  remain.  The 
Whole  is  to  be  taken,  a  little  wanned,  in  the  course  of 
21  hours.  This  remedy  was  tried  very  extensively  in 
Germany,  and  said  to  evince  very  powerful  effects,  as 
an  autisyphilitic. 

Decoctum  ba.RDa.njb.  Take  of  bardana  root,  3  vj; 
of  distilled  water,  Ibvj.  These  are  to  be  boiled  till 
only  two  quarts  remain.  From  a  pint  to  a  quart  in  a 
day  is  given,  in  those  cases  where  sarsaparHla  and 
other  remedies,  that  are  called  alterative,  are  supposed 
to  he  requisite, 

Decoctum  CHAMKMELI.  Chamomile  decoction. 
Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  3  j ;  caraway  seeds,  |ss; 
water,  lbv.  Boil  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain.  A  very 
common  and  excellent  vehicle  for  tonic  powders,  pills, 
&.C  It  is  also  in  Very  frequent  use  for  fomentation, 
and  clysters. 

DlCOCTUM  CINCBONX.  Decoction  of  cinchona, 
commonly  called  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark.  Take 
of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  bruised,  an  ounce  ;  wa- 
ter, a  pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  vessel  slightly 
covered,  and  strain  Ihe  decoction  wbi'  hot.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  option  of  the  practitioner,  the  nark  of  either 
of  cinchona,  the  cord  I  folia,  or  wil- 
low, or  the  oblongifolia,  or  red,  may  be  substituted  lor 
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ttie  lancifolia,  or  quilled;  wliich  i^  lierb  directed. 
Tliis  way  of  administering  ilie  bark  is  very  general,  as 
nil  the  oilier  preparations  may  be  mixed  with  it,  as  ne- 
cessity requires.  It  is  a  very  proper  fomentation  tor 
prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and  rectum. 

Decoctum  coknu.    See  Jlisturacornuusti. 

Decoctum  cydoni.e.  Mucilago  semin 
malii.  .Mucilago  seminum  ajdonioruui.  Decoction 
"f  quince  seeds.  Take  of  quince  seeds,  tWQ  drachms; 
water,  a  pint.  Boil  over  a  gentle  tire  tor  ten  minutes, 
then  strain.  Thisdecoction,  in  the  new  London I'liur- 
macopaeia,  has  been  removed  from  among  the  muci- 
lages, as  being  less  dense  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
as  being  employed  in  larger  doses,  like  oilier  mucila- 
ginous decoctions  In  addition  to  gum,  it  contains 
other  constituent  parts  of  the  seeds,  and  is,  therefore, 
more  apt  to  spoil  than  common  mucilage,  over  which 
<  no  other  advantages,  than  that  it  is  more 
grateful,  and  sufficiently  thin,  without  further  dilution, 
to  form  the  bulk  of  any  liquid  medicine.  Its  virtues 
.ire  demulcent.  Joined  with  syrup  of  mulberry  and  a 
little  borax,  it  is  useful  against  apntha'ot  the  mouth  and 
Sauces, 

Decoctum  daphnes  me/.erei.  Decoction  of  me- 
zereon.  Take  of  the  bark  of  mezereon  . 
liquorice  root,  bruised,  3  as;  water,  Ibiij.  Boil  it,  with 
a  gentle  heat,  down  to  two  pounds,  and  strain  it. 
From  four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoction  may  be 
given  four  times  a  day,  in  some  obstinate  venereal  and 
rheumatic  affections.  It  operates  chiefly  by  per- 
spiration. 

Decoct  cm  dulcamar.k.  Decoction  of  woody  night- 
shade. Take  of  woody  nightshade  stalks,  newly  ga- 
thered, ;j;  distilled  water,  tbiss.  These  are  to  he 
boiled  away  to  a  pint,  and  strained.  The  dose  is  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk.  This  remedy  is  employed  in  inveterate  cases 
of  scrofula;  in  cancer  and  phagedena.;  in  lepra,  and 
other  cutaneous  affections;  and  in  anomalous  local 
diseases,  originating  in  venereal  lues. 

Decoctoi  geoffr.e.e  inermis.  Decoctiotiof  cab- 
bage-tree plant.  Take  of  bark  of  the  cabbage-tree, 
powdered,  §j  ;  water,  Ibij.  Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  fire, 
down  to  one  pound,  and  strain.  This  is  a  powerful 
anthelmintic.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  table- 
spoonful  to  children,  and  four  to  adults.  If  disagreea- 
ble symptoms  should  arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  from 
drinking  cold  water  during  its  action,  we  must  imme- 
diately purge  with  castor  oil,  and  dilute  with  acidu- 
lated drinks. 

Decoctum  guaiaci  officinalis  compositum. 
Decoctum  ltgno--u.ni.  Compound  decoction  of  guaia- 
cum, commonly  called  decoction  of  the  woods,  'fake 
of  guaiacum  raspings,  3  iij :  taisins,  stoned,  3  ij  ;  sas- 
safras root,  liquorice,  each,  3"  j ;  water,  Ib.v.  Boil  the 
guaiacum  and  raisins  with  the  water,  over  a  gentle 
fire,  to  the  consumption  of  one  half;  adding,  towards 
the  end,  the  sassafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  the  liquor 
without  expression.  Thisdecoction  possesses  stimu- 
lant and  diaphoretic  qualities,  and  is  generally  exhibit- 
ed in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  diseases,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  a  vitiated  state  of  the  humours.  It  may 
be  taken  by  itself,  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  used  as  an  assistant  in  a 
course  of  mercurial  or  antimonial  alteratives;  the  pa- 
tient, in  either  case,  keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  medicine. 

Decoctum  hellebori  albi.  Decoction  of  white 
hellebore.  Take  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,  pow- 
dered, by  weight,  Jj ;  water,  two  pints;  rectified  spi- 
rits of  wine,  3  ij,  by  measure.  Boil  the  water,  with 
the  root,  to  one  pint ;  and  the  liquor  being  cold  and 
strained,  add  to  it  the  spirit.  This  decoction,  in  the 
last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  called  decoctum  vera- 
tri.  It  is  a  very  efficacious  application,  externally,  as 
a  wash,  in  tinea  capitis,  lepra,  psora,  &c.  Yvhen  the 
skin  is  very  tender  and  irritable,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Decoctum  iiordei.  Decoctum  hordci  distichi. 
Aqua  hordeata.  Take  of  pearl  barley,  3  ij ;  water, 
four  pints  and  a  half.  First  wash  away  any  adhering 
extraneous  substances  with  cold  water ;  next,  having 
pouted  upon  the  barley  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  for  a 
few  minutes.  Let  this  water  be  thrown  away,  and 
add  the  remainder  of  the  water  boiling ;  then  boil 
down  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  Barley-water  is  a  nu- 
tritive and  softening  drink,  and  the  most  proper  of  all 
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llquois  in  inflammatory  diseases.    It  is  an  cxoeftaal 
gargle  in  inflammatory  sore  throats,  mixed  with  a  little 
nitre. 
Decoctum  hordei  compositum.     Decoctum  pec- 

■   ompound  decoction  Of  barley.     Take  old; 

coction  of  barley,  two  pints;  figs,  sliced,  $ij;  liquorice 

root,  sliced  and  bruised,  '  »  ;  raisins,  stoned,  3  ij ;  wa 
ter,  a  pint.  Boil  down  to  two  pints  and  strain,  from 
tile  pectoral  and  demulcent  qualities  of  this  decoction, 

it  may  bs  administered  as  a  common  drink  in  fevers 

and  other  acute  disorders,  ineatarrh,  and  several  affec- 
tions of  the  chest. 

1   .1    lioi-.iMi    01  M    0UHM1.      Barley-water, 

Ibij ;  gum  arab., r  j.    The  gum  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the 

barley  decoction,  while  warm.  It  then  tonus  a  suita- 
ble diluent  in  strangury,  dvaury,  &c.  tor  the  emu, 
finding  a  passage  into  the  bladder,  in  an  unaltered 

state,  mixes  with  the  urine,  and  prevents  the  action  of 
its  neutral  salts  on  the  urinary  canal. 

Decoctum  uchenis.  Decoction  of  Iceland  moss  or 
liverwort.  Take  of  liverwort,  one  ounce  ;  water,  a 
pint  and  a  half.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  The 
dose  is  from  - .i  to  J  iv. 

[The  Iceland  moss  was  once  in  great  repute  as  a 
remedy  in  consumption,  the  decoction  being  made 
with  milk,  but  it  is  1:0  longer  in  repute,  being  consider 
ed  a  weak  mucilagious  bitter  of  littio  or  no  etfi 
cucv.     A.] 

1  h  lobelias.  Take  a  handful  of  tic  roots 
of  the  l.obchj  syphilitica  ;  distilled  water,  Ibxij.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  in  the  usual  way,  till  only  four  quarts 
remain.  The  very  desirable  property  of  cuiing  tic: 
venereal  disease  has  been  attributed  to  this  medicine, 
but  it  is  not  more  to  be  depended  on  than  guaiacum, 
or  other  vegetable  substances,  of  which  the  same  thing 
has  been  aliened.  The  effects  of  this  decoction  an 
purgative,  and  the  manner  of  taking  it,  as  described 
by  Swediaur,  is  as  follows: — The  patient  is  to  begin 
with  half  a  pint,  twice  a  day.  The  some  quantity  is 
then  to  be  taken,  four  limes  a  day,  and  continued  so 
long  as  its  purgative  effect  is  not  too  considerable. 
When  the  case  is  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  discontinued  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  had  recourse  to  again  till 
the  cure  is  completed.  As  this  is  a  remedy  011  the  old 
system,  and  not  admitted  into  our  pharmacopoeias, 
little  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  it. 

Decoctum  lusitanicdm.  Take  of  sliced  sarsapa 
rilla,  lignum  sassafras,  lignum  santalum  rubrum,  orli 
cinal  lignum  guaiacum,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

of  the  root  of  mezenon,  coriander  seed,  of  each  half  an 

ounce  ;  distilled  water,  ten  pounds.  These  are  to  be 
boiled  till  only  half  the  fluid  remains.  The  dose  Is  a 
quart  or  more  in  a  day. 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  lignum  santalum  ru- 
brum, lignum  santalum  citrinum,  of  each,  3  iss  ;  of  tin? 
root  of  glycirrbiza  and  mezereon,  of  each;  3  ij;  of  lig- 
num rhodii,  officinal  lignum  guaiacum,  and  lignum 
sassafras,  of  each,  Jss;  of  antimony,  1} :  distilled 
water,  tbv.  These  ingredients  are  to  be  macerated  lor 
twenty-four  hours,  and  afterward  boiled,  till  the  fluid 
is  reduced  to  half  its  original  quantity.  From  one  in 
four  pints  arc  given  daily. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  notices  this,  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease. 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  of  the  root  of  China,  of 
each  3J;  walnut  peels  dried,  \x  ;  antimony,  3  ij , 
pumice-stone,  powdered,  3  j  ;  distilled  water,  Ibx.  The 
powdered  antimony  and  pumice  stone  are  to  be  lied 
in  separate  pieces  of  rag,  and  boiled,  along  with  the 
other  ingredients.  This  last  decoction  is  re 
be  the  genuine  Lisbon  diet  drink,  the  qualities  ol 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  encomium. 

Decoctum  mauv.e  COMPOSITUM.  Deco 
cnemate.  Decoctum  commune  vn>  elystert.  Coin- 
pound  decoction  of  mallows.  Take  of  mallows  dried, 
an  ounce;  chamomile  flowers  dried,  half  an  ounce; 
water,  a  pint.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
strain.  A  very  excellent  form  for  an  emollient 
A  variety  of  medicines  may  be  added  to  answer  par- 
ticular indications. 

Decoctum  mezerei.  See  Decoctum  dapk/ies  mc- 
zcrri. 

Decoctum  papaveris.  Decoctum  ,,ro  fomento 
Fotus  communis.  Decoction  of  poppy.  Take  of 
white  poppy  capsules  bruised,  ?iv;  water,  four  pints 
lloil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.     This  pre 
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parailon  possesses  sedative  mid  antiseptic  properties, 
and  may  be  directed  with  advantage  in  sphacelus,  &c. 

Decoctum  pro  enematk.  See  Decoctum  malca 
composituui. 

Decoctum  pro  fomento.  oee  Vecoctum papavms. 

Uecoctum  quercus.  Decoction  of  oak  bark.  Take 
of  oak  bark,  Jj ;  water,  two  pints.  Boil  down  to  a 
pint,  and  strain.  This  astringent  decoction  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  Lond.  Pharm.,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  external  purposes.  It  is  a  good  remedy  in  prolup- 
bus  ani,  and  may  he  used  also  in  some  cases  as  an  in- 
jection. 

Uecoctum  sarsaparh.l,./e.  Decoction  of  snrsapa- 
rilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  5'vi  boiling 
water,  lour  pints.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  ves- 
sel lightly  covered,  near  the  fire;  then  lake  out  the 
iparilla  and  bruise  it.  Arteritis  bruised,  put  it 
vain  into  the  liquor,  and  macerate  it  in  a  similar 
manner  lor  two  hours  more;  then  boil  it  down  to  two 
pints,  and  strain. 

This  decoction  is  much  extolled  by  some  practition- 
ers, in  phthisis,  and  to  restore  the  strength  alter  a  long 
course  of  mercury. 

Uecoctum  sarsaparilla  compositum.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Take  of  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  boiling,  lour  pints ;  sassafras  root 
sliced, guaiacum  wood  shavings,  liquorice  root  bruised, 
of  each  an  ounce;  mezcreon  root  bark,  3  iij.  Boil 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  The  alterative 
property  of  the  compound  is  very  great ;  it  is  generally 
given  alter  a  course  of  mercury,  where  there  have 
been  nodes  and  indolent  ulcerations,  and  with  great 
benefit.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Uecoctum  senega.  Decoction  of  senega.  Take 
nega  root,  Jj;  water,  two  pints.  Boil  down  to 
a  pint,  and  strain.  This  is  now  first  introduced  into 
the  Lond.  Pharm.  as  being  a  useful  medicine,  espe- 
cially in  affections  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  debility 
and  inordinate  secretion. 

Uecoctum  ulmi.  Decoction  of  elm  bark.  Take 
nt  fresh  elm  bark  bruised,  four  ounces ;  water,  four 
pints.  Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  Tins  may 
be  employed  with  great  advantage  as  a  collyiium  in 
chronic  ophthalmia.  It  is  given  internally  in  some 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

Uecoctum  veratri.    See  Decoctum  hcllebori  ulbi. 

[The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  contains 
the  following  decoctions. 

Uecoctum  aralia  nubicaulis.  Decoction  of 
false  sarsaparilla. 

Uecoctum  cinchona.  Decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark. 

Decoctum  colomba  compositum.  Compound  de- 
coction of  Columbo. 

Uecoctum  dulcamara'.   Decoction  of  bitter-sweet. 

Uecoctum  guaiaci.     Decoction  of  guaiacum. 

Uecoctum  iiordei.    Decoction  of  barley. 

Uecoctum  iiurdki  COMPOSITUM.  Compound  de- 
coction of  barley. 

Uecoctum  liciienis.     Decoction  of  Iceland  moss. 

Decoctum  mezerei.     Decoction  of  mczcrcon. 

Uecoctum  sausafarill.*:.  JJccoclionof  sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla  compositum.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Uecoctum  scilla.     Decoction  of  squill. 

Decoctum  senega.  Decoction  of scneeasiuUte  root. 

Decoctum  veratri.  Decoction  of  white  helle- 
bore.    A.] 

DECOLLA'TIO.  (From  decollo,  to  behead.)  The 
loss  of  a  part  of  the  skull. 

Decomposite.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Sauvage's 
Methodua  Foliorum,  consisting  of  such  as  have  twice 
compounded  leaves;  that  is,  have  a  common  foot- 
supporting  a  number  of  less  leaves,  each  of 
which  is  compounded  ;  as  in  Fumaria,  and  many  un- 
Ik  llil us  plants. 

DEI  i  IMPOSITION.  Dccomposilio.  The  separa- 
tion of  Hie   component  parts  or   principles  of  bodies 

from  each  other.    The  decompositi >f  bodies  forms  a 

very  large  part  of  Chemical  science.  It  seems  proba- 
ble, from  the  operations  we  are  acquainted  H  itn,  that 
it  seldom  lakes  place  but  in  consequence  of  some  com- 
binations or  composition  having  been  effected.  H 
would  be  dillicult  to  point  oui  an  instance  of  the  sepa 
ration  of  any  of  the  principles  of  bodies  which  has 
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been  effected,  unless  in  consequence  of  some  new 
combination.  The  only  exceptions  seem  to  consist  in 
those  separations  which  are  made  by  heat,  and  voltaic 
electricity. 

UECOMPOSITUS.  A  term  applied  to  leaves,  and 
means  doubly  compound.  Sir  James  Smith  observes, 
that  Limueus,  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica,  gives  an 
erroneous  definition  of  this  term  which  does  not  agree 
with  his  own  use  of  it.  The  JEgopodium  podagraria 
and  Fulmaria  claviculata,  afford  examples  of  the  de- 
composite leaves.  Supra  decompositum,  means  thrice 
compound,  or  more ;  as  in  Caucalis  anthriscus.  The 
decomposite  flowers  are  such  as  contain  within  a  com 
mon  calyx  a  number  of  less  or  partial  flower-cups, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  many  florets. 

DECORTICATION.  (Dccorticatio ;  from  de,  from, 
and  cortex,  bark.)  The  stripping  of  any  thing  of  its 
hark,  husk,  or  shell;  thus  almonds,  and  the  like,  are 
decorticated,  that  is,  deprived  of  their  pellicle,  when 
ordered  for  medicinal  purposes. 

[There  is  a  natural  and  artificial  decortication  per 
formed  on  certain  trees.  The  shag-bark  hickory-tree 
(juglans  alba)  throws  off'  its  bark  by  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  decortication.  So  does  the  button-wood 
(platanus  occidentals)  or  plane-tree.  The  cork-tree 
is  deprived  of  its  bark  artificially  every  few  years,  and 
lives  longer  than  those  trees  which  are  suffered  to  grow 
without  molestation.  Those  not  decorticated  become 
shaggy  and  hide-bound,  while  the  others  form  a  new 
bark  and  improve  in  appearance  and  vigour.  These 
facts  suggested  the  idea  of  improving  fruit-trees  that 
had  become  hide-bound  and  shaggy,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  decay.  Dr.  Mitclnll  first  tried  the  ex- 
periment on  an  old  apple-tree,  and  by  removing  the 
old  bark,  in  the  warm  season,  from  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  protecting  it  from  external  injury  for  a  time, 
he  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  bark  and  in  regene- 
rating u  tree  which  was  considered  us  past  bearing. 
The  tree  became  vigorous,  again  put  forth  blossoms 
and  bore  fruit.  Since  that  experiment,  it  has  become 
common  in  apple  orchards  to  improve  old  trees  by  a 
similar  process.     A.] 

DECREPITATION.  (Dccrepitatio ;  from  decrepo, 
to  crackle.)  A  kind  of  crackling  noise,  which  takes 
place  in  some  bodies,  when  heated  :  it  is  peculiar  to 
some  kinds  of  salts,  as  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
barytes,  &c. 

DECUMBENS.  (From  decumbo,  to  lie  down.; 
Dropping:  n  term  applied  to  flowers  which  incline  to 
one  sale  and  downwards. 

DECURRENS.  Decurrent.  A  term  applied  by- 
botanists  to  leaves  which  run  down  the  stem  or  leafy 
border  or  wing;  as  in  Onopordium  acanthiitm,  and 
many  thistles,  great  mullein,  and  comfrey  :  and  to  leaf- 
stalks ;  as  in  Visum  ochrus. 

DECUR8IVE\  Decurrently.  Applied  to  leaflets 
that  run  down  the  stem  ;  as  in  Eryngium  campestrc. 

DECUSSATION.  (Dccussatio ;  from  decutie,  to 
divide.)  When  nerves,  or  muscular  fibres  cross  one 
another,  they  are  said  to  decussate  each  other. 

DECUSSATUS.  Decussated.  Applied  to  leaves 
and  spines  Which  are  in  pairs,  alternately  crossing  each 
other  ;  as  in  Veronica  decussata,  and  Genista  luci 
tanira. 

DECUSSO'RIUM.  (From  decusso,  to  divide.) 
An  instrument  to  depress  the  dura  mater,  after  tre 
panning. 

Defensi'va.  (From  defendo,  to  preserve.)  Coidial 
medicines,  or  such  as  resist  infection. 

DE'FERENS.  (From  defcro,  to  convey;  because 
it  conveys  the  semen  to  the  vesiculs  seminales.)  See 
Vas  deferens. 

DEFLAGRATION.  {Defiagratio  ;  From  defia- 
gro,  to  burn.)  A  chemical  term,  chiefly  employed  to 
express  the  burning  or  setting  fire  to  any  substance;  as 
nitre,  sulphur,  &-.c. 

DEFLUXION.  {Defluxio;  fiom  defluo,  to  run  off.) 
A  falling  down  of  humours  from  a  superior  lo  an  in- 
ferioi  part.  Many  writers  mean  nothing  more  by  it 
than  inflammation, 

DEFOLIATED.  (Fromrfe,and/cJ/i<m,aK«af.)  The 
fall  ol  the  leaf.  A  term  opposed  to  frvndcsccntia,  or 
the  renovation  of  the  leaf. 

DEGLUTITION.  (Dcglutitio;  from  deglutio,  \n 
swallow  down.)  A  natural  action.  "  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  passage  of  a  substance,  either  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous,  from  the   mouth  to  the  stomach 
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riiouah  deglutition  la  very  simple  iii  appearance,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  most  complicated  of  all  the  muscular 
actions  that  serve  for  digestion.  Ii  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and  requires 
the  concurrence  of  many  important  organs. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  those  of  the  velum  of 
the  palate,  of  the  pharynx,  of  the  larynx, and  the  mus- 
cular layer  of  the  (esophagus,  are  employed  in  deglu- 
tition. 

'1'he  n  hi  m  is  a  sort  of  valve  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  roof  of  the  palate  ;  its  form  is  nearly 
quadrilateral;  its  free  or  inferior  edge  is  pointed,  and 
torms  the  uvula.  Like  the  other  valves  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  the  velum  is  essentially  formed  by  a  du- 
plicative of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane;  there 
are  many  mucous  follicles  that  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion, particularly  in  the  uvula.  Eight  muscles  move 
it;  it  is  raised  by  the  two  internal  pterygoid:  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  hold  it  transversely  ;  the  Iv/opafato- 
pharyngei,  ami  the  two  constrictores  isthmifauemm 
carry  it  downwards.  These  lour  are  seen  tit  the  bot- 
tom of  the  throat,  where  they  raise  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  form  the  pillars  os  of  the  velum  of  the  pa- 
late, between  which  are  situated  the  amygdalr,  a  mass 
of  mucous  follicles.  The  opening  between  the  base 
of  the  tongue  below,  the  velum  of  the  palate  above, 
and  the  pillars  laterally,  is  called  the  isthmus  of  the 
throat.  By  means  of  its  muscular  apparatus,  the  ve- 
lum of  the"  palate  may  have  many  changes  of  posi- 
tion. In  the  most  common  state  it  is  placed  vertically, 
one  of  its  laces  is  anterior,  the  other  posterior ;  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  becomes  horizontal:  it  has  then  a  supe- 
rior and  interior  aspect,  and  its  tree  edge  corresponds 
to  the  concavity  of  the  pharynx.  This  last  posi- 
tion is  determined  by  the  contraction  of  the  elevating 
muscles. 

The  p/tan/Mi  is  a  vestibule  into  which  open  the  nos- 
trils, the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  mouth,  the  larynx,  and 
the  oesophagus,  and  which  perforins  very  important 
functions  in  the  production  of  voice,  in  respiration, 
hearing,  and  digestion. 

The  pharynx  extends  from  lop  to  bottom,  from  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bono,  to  which  it 
is  attached,  to  the  level  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
neck. 

Its  transverse  dimensions  are  determined  by  the  os 
hyoides,  the  larynx,  and  the  pterygo-maxiilary  apo- 
neurosis, to  which  it  is  Used.  The  mucous  membrane 
which  covers  it  interiorly  is  remarkable  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  its  veins,  which  form  a  very  apparent 
plexus.  Round  this  membrane  is  the  muscular  layer, 
the  circular  fibres  of  which  form  the  three  constrictor 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
nliich  are  represented  by  the  Btylo-pharyngeus  and 
constrictores  isthini  faucium.  The  contractions  of 
these  different  muscles  are  not  generally  subject  to  the 
will. 

The  (esophagus  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  and  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the  stomach,  whete 
it  terminates.  Its  form  is  cylindrical ;  it  is  united  to 
the  surrounding  parts  by  a  slack  and  extending  cellu- 
lar tissue,  which  gives  way  to  its  dilatation  and  its 
motions.  To  penetrate  into  the.  abdomen  the  (Esopha- 
gus passes  between  the  pillais  of  the  diaphragm,  with 
which  it  is  closely  united.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  oesophagus  is  white,  thin,  and  smooth;  it  forms 
longitudinal  folds  very  proper  for  favouring  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  canal.  Above  it  is  confounded  with  that 
of  the  pharynx. 

There  are  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  mucous  fol- 
licles, and  at  its  surface  there  are  perceived  the  orifices 
of  many  excretive  canals  of  the  mucous  glands. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  cesophagus  is  thick,  its 
tissue  is  denser  than  that  of  the  pharynx  ;  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres  are  the  most  external  and  the  least  nume- 
rous; the  circular  are  placed  in  the  interior  and  arc 
very  numerous. 

Round  the  pectoral  and  inferior  portion  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, the  two  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  form  a  plexus 
which  embraces  the  canal,  and  sends  many  filaments 
into  it. 

The  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  takes  place  wilh- 
»ut  the  participation  of  the  will. 

Mechanism  of  Deglutition.  Deglutition  is  divided 
into  three  periods.  In  the  first,  ihe  food  passes  from 
the  mouth  to  the  pharynx ;  in  the  second,  it  passes  the 
ripening  of  the  glottis,  that  of  the  nasal  canals,  and 
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arrives  at  the  oesophagus;  in  the  the  third  it  passe* 
through  this  tube  and  enters  the  stomach. 

I. ei  us  suppose  the  most  common  case,  that  in 
which  we  swallow  al  s,  veral  times  the  food  which  i;i 
In  the  mouth,  and  according  as  mastication  takes 
place 

As  soon  as  a  certain  quantity  of  food  is  sufficiently 
chewed,  it  is  placed,  toy  the  ellects  of  the  motions  of 
mastication,  in  part  upon  the  superior  rare  of  tjio 
tongue,  without  the  necessity,  as  some  think,  of  itl 
being  collected  by  the  point  of  the  tongue  from  ihe  dif- 
ferent parts  of  ihe  mouth,  Mastication  then  slops, 
the  tongue  is  raised  and  applied  to  the  mot'  of  the 
palate,  in  succession,  from  the  point  tow  aids  the  base. 
The  portion  of  food,  or  the  alimentary  bolus  placed 
upon  its  superior  surface,  having  10  Othei  Way  to  es- 
cape t'toin  ihe  force  that  presses,  is  directed  towards 
the  pharynx;  it  soon  meets  the  velum  of  the  palate 

applied  to   the  base  of  the   tongue   and    raises  it;  IhO 

velum  becomes  horizontal,  so  as  to  make  a  continua- 
tion of  the  palate.    The  tongue,  continuing  toprest' 
the  food,  would  carry  il  towards  the 
the  velum  did  not  prevent  this  by  the  tension  that  1 

receives  from  the  external  pel  islaphj  line  muscles,  aru 
particularly  by  the  contraction  of  its  pillars;  il  I  >  ■  ■  it 
becomes  capable  Of  resisting  the  action  of  the  tongue 
and    of  contributing    tO    the   direction  of  the  food  to- 

waids  the  pharynx. 

The  muscles  which  determine  more  particularly  tin 
application  of  the  tongue  to  the  top  of  the  palate,  am 
to  the  velum  oi'  the  palate,  are  the  proper  muscles  of 
the  organ,  aided  by  the  mylo-hyoidcus.  Here  the  first 
time  of  deglutition  terminates.  Its  motions  are  volun 
tary,  except  those  of  the  velum  of  the  palate.  The 
phenomena  happen  slowly  and  in  succession;  thej 
aie  few  and  easily  noticed. 

The  si  cond  pet  iod  is  not  the  same ;  in  it  the  pheno 
inena  are  simultaneous,  multiplied,  and  are  produced 
with  such  promptitude,  that  Boerhaave  considered 
them  as  a  soil  of  convulsion. 

The  space  that  the  alimentary  bolus  passes  throng} 
in  this  time  is  very  short,  for  it  passes  only  from  the 
middle  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  pharynx  ;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  the  opening  of  the  glottis  and  that 
of  the  nasal  canals,  where  its  presence  would  be  inju- 
rious. Besides,  its  passage  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
rapid,  in  order  that  the  communication  between  the 
larynx  and  the  external  air  may  not  be  interrupted, 
except  for  an  instant. 

Let  us  see  how  nature  has  arrived  at  this  important 
result.  The  alimentary  hole  no  sooner  touch**  the 
pharynx  than  every  thing  is  in  motion.  Fust,  the 
pharynx  contracts,  embraces  and  retains  the  bole  ;  the 
velum  of  tiie  palate,  drawn  down  by  iis  pillars,  acts  in 
the  same  way.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  same 
instant,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  os  hyoides,  the 
larynx,  are  raised  and  carried  forward  to  meet  the 
bole,  in  order  to  render  Its  passage  more  rapid  over  the 
opening  of  the  glottis.  While  the  os  hyoides,  and  tho 
larynx  are  raised,  they  approach  each  other,  that  is, 
the  superior  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  en| 
sell'  behind  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides:  ihe  epiglottic 
gland  is  pushed  back  ;  the  epiglottis  descends,  inclines 
downwards  and  backwards,  so  .-.s  to  cover  the  en- 
trance of  the  larynx.  The  cricoid  cartilage  makes  a 
motion  of  rotation  upon  the  inferior  horns  of  the  thy- 
roid, whence  it  results  that  the  entrance  of  the  larynx 
becomes  oblique  downwards  and  backwards.  The 
bole  slides  along  its  surface,  and  being  always  pressed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  velum  of 
the  palate,  it  arrives  at  the  cesophagus. 

It  is  not.  long  since  the  position  that  tin'  epiglottis 
takes  in  this  place  was  considered  as  the  only  obstacle 
opposed  to  the  entrance  of  the  food  into  ihe  larynx,  at 
the  instant  of  deglutition;  hut  Dr.  Magendie  has 
shown,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  this  cause 
ought  to  be  considered  as  only  accessary.  In  fact,  the 
epiglottis  may  be  entirely  taken  away  from  an  animal 
without  deglutition  sulllrmg  any  injury  frcm  it  W  hat 
is  the  reason,  then,  that  no  part  of  the  food  is  intro- 
duced into  the  larynx  the  instant  that  we  swallow? 
The  reason  is  this"  In  the  instant  that  the  larynx  is 
raised  and  engaged  behind  the  os  hyoides,  the  glottis 
shuts  with  the  greatest  closeness.  This  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  muscles  that  press  the  glottis  in  the 
production  of  the  voice;  so  that  if  an  animal  has  the 
recurrent:!  and  nerver  of  the  larynx  divided,  while  thu 
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epiglottis  is  untouched,  its  deglutition  is  rendered  very 
difficult,  because  the  principal  cause  is  removed  which 
opposes  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  glottis. 

Immediately  alter  the  alimentary  bole  has  passed 
the  glottis, lhe  larynx  descends,  the  epiglottis  is  raised, 
And  "he  glottis  is  opened  to  give  passage  to  the  air. 

After  what  has  leen  said,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  why 
tlie  food  readies  the  oesophagus  without  entering  any 
of  the  openings  which  end  in  the  pharynx.  The  velum 
of  the  palate,  which,  in  contracting,  embraces  the  pha- 
rynx, protects  the  posterior  nostrils,  and  the  orifices  of 
the  Eustachian  tubes;  the  epiglottis,  and  particularly 
the  motion  by  which  tho  glottis  shuts,  preserves  the 
larynx. 

Thus,  the  second  period  of  deglutition  is  accom- 
plished; by  the  effects  of  which  the  alimentary  bole 
passes  the  pharynx,  and  is  engaged  in  the  superior  part 

of  the  oesophagus.    All  the  phenomena  which  concur 

in  it  lake  place  simultaneously,  and  with  great  prompti- 
tude: they  are  not  subject  to  the  will;  they  are  then 
different  in  many  respects  from  the  phenomena  that 
belong  to  the  first  period. 

The  third  period  of  deglutition  is  that  which  has 
been  studied  with  the  least  care,  probably  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  oesophagus,  which  is  difficult  to 
be  observed  except  in  its  cervical  portion. 

The  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  it  are  not 
complicated.  The  pharynx,  by  its  contraction,  presses 
the  alimentary  bole  into  the  oesophagus  with  sufficient 
force  to  give  a  suitable  dilatation  to  the  superior  part 
of  this  organ.  Excited  by  the  presence  of  the  bolus, 
its  superior  circular  fibres  very  soon  contract,  and 
press  the  food  towards  the  stomach,  thereby  producing 
the  distension  of  those  more  inferior.  These  contract 
in  their  turn,  and  the  same  thing  continues  in  succes 
sion  until  the  bolus  arrives  at  the  stomach.  In  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  (esophagus,  the  relaxation  of 
the  circular  fibres  follows  immediately  the  contraction 
by  which  they  displaced  the  alimentary  bolus.  It  is 
not  the  same  with  the  inferior  third  ;  this  remains  some 
moments  contracted  after  lhe  introduction  of  food  into 
the  stomach. 

All  the  extent  of  the  mucous  surface  that  the  ali- 
mentary bolus  passes  in  the  three  periods  of  degluti- 
tion is  lubricated  by  an  abundant  mucosity.  In  the 
way  that  the  bolus  passes,  it  presses  more  or  less  the 
follicles  that  it  meets  in  its  passage,  it  empties  them  of 
the  fluid  that  they  contain,  and  slides  more  easily  upon 
the  mucous  membrane.  We  remark  that  in  those 
places  where  the  bolus  passes  more  rapidly,  and  is 
pressed  with  greater  force,  the  organs  for  secreting  mu- 
cus are  much  more  abundant.  For  example,  in  the 
narrow  space  where  the  second  period  of  deglutition 
takes  place,  there  are  found  the  tonsils,  the  fungous 
papilla?  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  follicles  of  the 
velum  of  the  palate,  and  the  uvula,  those  of  the  epi- 
glottis, and  the  arytenoid  elands.  In  this  case'  the 
saliva  and  the  mucosity  fulfil  uses  analogous  to  those 
of  the  synovia. 

The  mechanism  by  which  we  swallow  the  succeed- 
ing mouthfuls  of  food  docs  not  differ  from  that  which 
we  have  explained. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  performance  of  deglu- 
tition, and,  nevertheless,  all  the  acts  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  beyond  the  influence  of  the  will  and  of 
instinct.  Wecannot  make  an  empty  motion  of  deglu- 
tition. If  the  substance  contained  In  the  mouth  is  not 
sufficiently  chewed,  if  it  has  not  the  form,  the  consist- 
ence, and  the  dimensions  of  lhe  alimentary  bolus,  if 
the  motions  of  mastication  which  immediately  pre- 
deglutltion  have  not  been  made,  we  will  fre- 
quently find  it  impossible  to  swallow  it,  whatever 
We  make.  How  many  people  do  we  not  find 
who  cannot  swallow  B  pill,  or  medicinal  bolus,  and 
who  are  obliged  to  fall  upon  other  methods  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  (esophagus  h—Magmdie. 

DE'GMUS.  (From  (Who,  to  bile.)  A  biting  pain 
in  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

DEHISCENTIA.  (From  dekiseo,  to  gape  wide.) 
V  spitting,  or  bursting  open.  Applied  to  capsules, 
anthers,  &  a.  of  plants. 

DEIDIER,  Anthony,  was  son  of  a  surgeon  of 
Montpelier.  Having  graduated  in  medicine  in  1601,  he 
was  six  years  alter  made  professor  of  chemistry.     In 

I7:ie,  being  appointed  physician  to  the  galleys,  he  went 

to  Mar-eiiies,  where  he  died  iii  1746.    lie  published, 

among  many  other  works  on  different  branches  of  me- 
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dicine,  "  Experiments  on  the  Bile,  and  the  Bodies  of 
those  who  died  of  the  Plague,"  which  occurred  while 
he  was  at  Marseilles.  He  states  that  he  tried  mercu- 
rial inunctions,  but  they  had  no  elfect  on  the  disease. 
There  are  three  volumes  of  consultations  and  obser- 
vations by  him  deserving  of  perusal.  The  rest  of  his 
works  are  scarcely  now  referred  to. 

Deino'sis.  (From  Suvou,  to  exaggerate.)  An  en- 
largement of  the  supercilia. 

DEJE'CTIO.  A  discharge  of  any  excrementilious 
matter;  generally  applied  to  the  faeces:  hence  dejretio 
uloina. 

DEJECT  OR.  I  A.  (From  dejicio,  to  cast  out.; 
['liming  medicines. 

Dblachrymati'va.  (From  de,  and  lachryma,  a 
tear.)  Medicines  which  dry  the  eyes,  first  purging 
them  of  tears. 

DELATSIO.  (From  delabor,  to  slip  down.)  A 
falling  down  of  any  part,  as  the  anus,  uterus,  or  intes- 
tines. 

DELETERIOUS.  (Dclctcrms ;  from  inXtoi,  to 
hurl  or  injure.)  Of  a  poisonous  nature;  as  opium, 
hemlock,  henbane,  &c. 

[Deliquesce.  To  deliquesce  is  that  action  by 
which  certain  bodies  become  liquid  by  absorbing  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere.  Potash  for  instance  by  ex- 
posure to  the  .air  will  absorb  so  much  waler  as  to 
change  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  s'ale.  This  is  common 
to  many  saline  bodies.    A.J 

DELIQUESCENCE.  Deliquation,  or  the  spon 
taneous  assumption  of  the  fluid  state  of  certain  saline 
bodies,  when  left  exposed  to  the  air,  in  consequence 
of  their  attracting  water  from  it. 

DELTQ.UIUM.  (Dcliquitun;  from  dclinquo,  to 
leave.)     A  fainting.     See  Syncope. 

DELI'RIUM.  (From  deliro,  to  rave.)  A  febrile 
symptom,  consisting  in  the  person's  acting  or  talking 
unreasonably.  It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
an  alienation  of  the  mind,  without  fever. 

DELIVERY.     See  Parturition. 

Deloca'tio.  (From  de,  from,  and  locus,  a  place. 1 
A  dislocation. 

DELPHIA.     See  Dclphinia. 

DELPIIIXE.     See  Dclphinia. 

DELPHINIA.  Dclphia.  Delphine.  Anew  vege- 
table alkali,  recently  discovered  by  Lasseigne  and 
Feneulle,  in  Stavesacre.  See  D'lpkuiiam  slaphysa 
grin. 

DELPHINIC  ACID  .Icidum  daphtmcum.  The 
name  of  an  acid,  attracted  from  the  oil  of  the  dolphin. 
It  resembles  a  volatile  uii;  has  a  light  lemon  colour, 
and  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  analogous  to  that  of  ran- 
cid butter.  Its  taste  is  pungent,  and  its  vapour  has  a 
sweetened  taste  of  ouher.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  very  soluble  in  alkohol.  "Tlie  latter  solution 
Btrongly  reddens  litmus.  100  parts  of  delphinic  acid 
neutralize  a  quantity  of  base,  which  contains  9  of 
oxygen,  whence  its  prime  equivalent  appears  to  be 
11.11. 

DELPHINITE.    See  F.pidotc. 

DELPHINIUM       (From  h\<iuoc,  the  dolphin.) 
Larkspur ;  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  flow 
the  dolphin's  head.     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Limuean  system.     Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Tn 
gyniu. 

["Delphinium  on  Larkspur.  The  botanical  al- 
liance of  lhe  larkspur  of  our  gardens  with  aconite 
and  some  other  poisonous  plants,  would  justify,  a  pri- 
ori, a  belief,  that  it  possesses  active  properties.  This 
is  found  on  experiment  to  be  the  case.  A  tincture 
formed  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  in 
a  pound  of  spirit  has  been  found  an  antispasmodic  in 
asthma,  and  an  active  diuretic  in  dropsy.  The  dese  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops.    Larger  doses  are  liable  to 

nauseate,  and  would,  not  improbably,  produce  n 
tic  symptoms."— Big.  .Mat.  Med.     A.] 

Delphinium  consouba.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Qmsolida  regalis.  Calcatrippa.  Delphinium— 
nectariti  monophyllis,  caule  aubdiviso.  of  Linnnus. 
Many  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  this  plant.  The 
flowers  ore  bitter,  and  a  water  distilled  from  them  is 
recommended  in  ophthalmia.  The  herb  has  been  ad 
ministered  in  calculous  cases,  obstructed  menses,  and 

visceral  di 

Delphinium  btaPhisaoku..  The  systematic  name 
of  stavesacre.     Staphisogria;  StapMe ;  PedietOaria, 

ncctariis  tctraphi/Uis  pttulo  hrcrioribus 
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fatus  palniatis,  lobis  obtusis,  of  Linnxus.  The  seeds, 
which  are  the  only  pans  directed  for  medicinal  us*-, 
(ire  usually  imported  here  from  haly ;  lliey  are  large, 
rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  andofa  black- 
ish colour  oh  the  outside,  but  yellowish  within;  their 
smell  is  disagreeable,  and  somewhat  I'uetid ;  to  the  taste 
they  are  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  It  was  for- 
merly employed  as  a  masticatory,  hut  is  now  con- 
fined to  external  use,  in  some  kinds  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, but  mere  especially  for  destroying  lice  and  other 
insects  :  hence,  by  the  vulgar,  it  is  called  louse-wort. 

A  new  vegetable  alkali  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  this  plant  by  Lasseigne  and  Feneulle.  It  is  thus 
obtained : 

The  seeds,  deprived  of  their  husks,  and  ground,  are 
to  be  boil&1  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and 
then  pressed  in  a  cloth.  The  decoction  is  to  Ik;  filter- 
ed, and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  pure  magnesia. 
It  must  then  be-refiltered,  and  the  residuum  left  on  the 
filter  is  to  be  well  washed,  and  then  boiled  with  highly 
■ectitied  alkohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  alkali.  ~  By 
Evaporation,  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  presenting 
*  lew  crystalline  points,  is  obtained. 

It  may  also  be  procured  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
furic acid,  on  the  bruised  but  unshelled  seeds.  The 
iolution  of  sulphate  thus  formed,  is  precipitated  by 
rabcarbonate  of  potassa.  Alkohol  separates  from 
ibis  precipitate  the  vegetable  alkali  in  an  impure  state. 

Pure  delphinia  obtained  by  the  first  process,  is  crys- 
talline while  wet,  but  becomes  oj  ake  on  exposure  to 
air.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  When  heated  it 
melts;  and  on  cooling  becomes  hard  and  brittle  like 
resin.  If  more  highly  healed,  it  blackens  and  is  de- 
composed. Water  dissolves  a  very  small  portion  of 
it.  Alkohol  and  a:tlier  dissolve  it  very  readily.  The 
alkoholic  solution  renders  syrup  of  violets  green,  and 
restores  the  blue  tint  of  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid 
It  forms  soluble  neutral  salts  with  acids.  Alkalies 
precipitate  the  delphinia  in  a  White  gelatinous  state, 
like  alumina. 

Sulphate  of  delphinia  evaporates  in  the  air,  does  not 
crystallize,  but  becomes  a  transparent  mass  like  gum. 
It  dissolves  in  aikohol  and  water,  and  its  solution  has 
a  bitter  acrid  taste.  In  the  voltaic  circuit  it  is  de- 
composed, giving  up  its  alkali  at  the  negative  pole. 

Nitiate^jf  delphinia,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  is 
a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  If  treated  with  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  nialter, 
little  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol, 
This  solution  is  bitter,  is  not  precipitated  by  potassa, 
ammonia,  or  lime-water,  and  appears  to  contain  no 
nitric  acid,  though  itself  is  not  alkaline.  It  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  further  quantities  of  acid,  nor  does  it  form 
oxalic  acid.  Strychnia  and  morphia  take  a  red  colour 
from  nitric  acid,  but  delphinia  never  does.  The  muri- 
ate is  very  soluble  in  water. 

The  acetate  of  delphinia  does  not  crystallize,  but 
forms  a  hard  transparent  mass,  bitter  and  acrid,  and 
readily  decomposed  by  cold  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxa- 
late forms  small  while  plates,  resembling  in  taste  the 
preceding  salt-;. 

Delphinia,  calcined  with  oxide  of  copper,  gave  no 
other  gas  than  carbonic  acid.  It  exists  in  tin 
the  stavesacre,  in  combination  with  malic  acid,  and 
associated  with  the  following  principles:  1.  A  brown 
bitter  principle,  precipiiable  by  acetate  of  lead.  2. 
Volatile  oil.  3.  Fixed  oil.  4.  Albumen.  5.  Annual- 
ized matter.  6.  Mucus.  7.  Saccharine  mucus.  8. 
Ve!!ow  bitter  principle,  not  precipitable  by  acetate  of 
cad.  9.  Mineral  salts.— Annates  de  Chim.it  el  de  Phy- 
sique, vol.  xii.  p.  358. 

DE'LPHYS.  AtX^us-  The  uterus,  or  pudendum 
mnliebre. 

DE'LTA.  (The  Greek  letter,  A.)  The  external 
pudendum  muliebre  is  so  called,  from  the  triangular 
shape  of  its  hair. 

DELTCTDES.  (From  otXra,  the  Greek  letter  A, 
and  ados,  a  likeness;  shaped  like  the  Greek  delta.)  1. 
A  muscle  of  the  superior  extremity,  situated  on  the 
shoulder.  Sous-acromio-clavi-liumcral  of  Dumas.  It 
arises  exactly  opposite  to  the  trapezius,  from  one-third 
part  of  the  clavicle,  from  the  acromion  and  spine  of 
the  scapula,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  middle 
of  the  os  humeri,  which  bone  it  lifts  up  directly  ;  and 
it  assists  with  the  supraspinous  and  coracobraehialis 
n  all  the  actions  of  the  humerus,  except  the  depres- 
sion; it  being  convenient  that  the   arm  should  be 
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raised  and  sustained,  in  order  to  its  moving  on  any 
side. 

•J.  A  leaf  is  so  called,  folium  dclloidcs,  which  it 
trowel  shaped,  or  like  Hie  idler  delta,  having  three  an 
gles,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  much  further  from 
the  base  than  the  lateral  ones;  as  in  C/ienopodium  bo- 
nus-ln  uncus. 

DEME  NT1  \.    [Fi de,  and  mens,  without  mind.) 

Absence  of  intellect ;  madness;  fatuity. 

DEMERSUS.  A  leaf  which  is  naturally  under  wa- 
ter, and  different  from  those  above,  i-  so  called;  folia 
imnursa,  ami  sub—.r<u,  are  the  same  as  demersa.  See 
JVotmw. 

DEMULCENT.  (Demulcens ;  from  demulcco,  to 
soften.)  Medicines  suited  to  obviate  and  prevent  the 
action  of  acrid  ami  stimulant  matters;  and  that  not  by 
ot  changing  their  acrimony,  but  by  involving 
it  in  a  mild  and  viscid  mailer,  u  hich  prevents  ii  from 
acting  upon  ihe  sensible  ports  of  our  bodies,  or  bj  cover 
ing  the  surface  exposed  to  their  action. 

where  these  substances  ore  directly  applied  to  the 
parts  aiii  end.  ii  is  easy  to  perceive  how  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  their  application.  Hut  where  they 
are  received  by  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  into  the 

circulating  system,  it  has  been  supposed  1  hat  I  hey  can  be 
of  no  utility, oa  they  must  lose  that  viscidity  on  which 
their  lubricating  quality  depends.  Hence  it  has  been 
concluded  thai  they  can  be  of  no  service  in  gonorrhoea, 
and  some  similar  affections.  It  is  certain,  however, 
says  .1.  Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  .Materia  Mcdica 
and  Pharmacy,  that  many  substances  which  undergo 
the  process  of  digestion  are  afterward  separated,  in 
their  entire  stale,  from  the  blood,  by  particular  secret- 
ing oigans,  especially  by  the  kidneys;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble, that  mucilaginous  substances,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal demulcents,  may  be  separated  in  this  manner. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  a  great  share 
of  the  relief  demulcents  atibrd,  in  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  urinary  passages,  is  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  water  in  which  they  are  diffused,  by 
which  the  urine  is  rendered  less  stimulating  from  dilu- 
tion. In  general,  demulcents  may  be  considered  merely 
as  substances  less  stimulating  than  the  fluids  usually 
applii  d. 

Catarrh,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  calculus,  and  gonor- 
rhoea, are  the  diseases  :n  which  demulcents  ore  em 
ployed.  As  they  are  medicines  of  no  great  power, 
they  may  be  taken  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  stomach 
can  bear. 

The  particular  demulcents  may  be  reduced  to  the 
two  divisions  of  mucilages  and  expressed  oils.  The 
principal  demulcents  are,  the  acacia  vera,  astragalus, 
tragacanthe,  linum  usiiaiissimum,  altiuea  officinalis, 
malva,  sylvestris,  glycyrrhiza  glabra,  evens  circinalis, 
orchis  inascula,  marauta  aruudinacea,  triticuin  hyber- 
num,  ichthyocolla,  olea  Europa;a,  amygdalus  commu- 
nis, cetaceuin,  and  cera. 

[Dendritic.  (From  Scvipov,  a  tree.)  A  term  used 
in  mineralogy  to  designate  those  appearances  fre- 
quently found  in  minerals  resembling  trees  or  clusters 
Of  trees.     A.] 

DENDROLI'BANUS.  (From  dnipov,  a  tree,  and 
oXiSavos,  frankincense.)  Fiankincense-tiee.  See  Mas 
via r i nits  officinalis. 

DENS.  {/Jens,  tis.  in.;  quasi  edens ;  from  cdo,  to 
eat,  or  from  oSovc,  oc5ov7of.) 

1.  A  tooth.     See  'J'ecth. 

2.  Many  herbs  have  this  specific  name,  from  their 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  tooth  of  some  animal, 
as  JJtns  Iconis,  the  dandelion;  Ucns  cams,  dog's 
tooth,  &c. 

Dens  caninis.     See  Teeth. 

Dens  clspidatis.     See  Teeth. 

Dens  incisor.     See  Teeth. 

Dens  lacteus.     See  Teeth,  and  Dentition 

Dens  leonis.    See  Leontodvn  Taraxacum. 

Dens  molaris.     See  Teeth. 

DENTA'GR  A.  (Dcntagra,  oiovraypa  ;  from  o5ov(, 
a  tooth,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)     1.  The  toothache. 

2.  An  instrument  for  drawing  the  teeth. 

DENTA'RIA.  (Dentaria;  from  dens,  a  tooth .  so 
called  because  its  root  is  denticulated.)  See  Plumbago 
europw.a. 

DENTARPA'GA.  (From  oiovc,  a  tooth,  and 
apnnZu),  to  fasten  upon.)  An  instrument  for  drawing 
of  teeth. 

Dentata.     See  Dcntatus. 
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DENTA'TL'S  (From  dens,  a  tooth;  from  itstooth- 
.ike  process.)  1.  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
Dentata;  Epislrcpkaus.  It  differs  from  the  other 
cervical  vctebne,  hy  having  a  tooth-like  process  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.     See  Vertebra. 

2.  Toothed :  applied  to  roots,  leaves,  petals,  &c.  which 
are  beset  with  projecting,  horizontal,  rather  distant 
teeth  of  its  own  substance;  as  in  the  leaf  of  Jitriplex 
laeinata,  and  the  perianthium  of  Marrubium  vulgare, 
and  Ereca  denticulala,  and  the  petals  of  the  Silenc 
lucitanica.  The  Ophris  eorallorkiza  has  a  toothed 
root. 

Dkntella'ria.  (From  dentclla,  a  little  tooth;  so 
called  because  its  root  is  denticulated.)  The  herb 
tooth-wort.     See  Plumbago  europma. 

DENTIDU'CUM.  (From  dens,  a  tooth,  and  duco, 
to  draw.)     An  instrument  for  drawing  of  teeth. 

DENTIFRICE.  (Dcntifricus ;  from  dans,  a  tooth, 
and  frigo,  to  rub.}     A  medicine  to  clean  the  teeth. 

DENTISCA'LPIUM.  (From  dens,  a  tooth,  and 
scaipn,  to  scrape.)    An  instrument  for  scaling  teeth. 

DENTITION.  {Denlitia;  from  deniio,  to  breed 
teeth.)  Odontiasis ;  Odontopkica.  The  breeding  or 
cutting  of  the  teeth.  The  first  dentition  begins  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  and  the  teeth  are  termed 
the  primary  or  milk  teeth.  About  the  seventh  year, 
these  fall  out,  and  are  succeeded  by  others,  which  re- 
main during  lite,  and  are  called  the  secondary  or  pe- 
rennial teeth.  The  last  dentition  takes  place  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  five-and-lwenty,  when  the  four 
last  grinders  appear;  they  are  called  denies  sapientuc. 
See  also  Teeth. 

Dentodu'cum.     See  Dentiducum. 

Denuda.t.e  plant.*:.  The  name  of  an  order  of  Lin- 
nseus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  embracing 
those  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  are  naked,  or  with- 
out a  flower-cup. 

DENUDA'TIO.  (From  denude,  to  make  bare.) 
The  laying  bare  any  part ;  usually  applied  to  a 
Done. 

DENUDATUS.  (From  denudo,  to  strip  naked.) 
Denude  ;  naked. 

DEOBSTRUENT.  (Dcobstrncns J  from  de,  and 
obslruo,  to  obstruct.)  A  medicine  that  is  exhibited 
with  a  view  of  removing  anv  obstruction. 

DEOPPILA'NTIA.  (From  de,  anil  oppilo,  to  stop.) 
Deoppilaliva.     Medicines  which  remove  obstructions. 

Departi'tio.  (From  de,  and  partior,  to  divide.) 
Separating  metals. 

UEPZRDi'tio.  (From  deperdo,  to  lose.)  Abortion, 
or  the  undue  loss  of  the  fcetus. 

Dei'ETi'qo.  (From  de,  and  pctigo,  a  running  scab.) 
A  ringworm,  tetter,  scurf,  or  itch,  where  the  skin  is 
rough. 

DEPHLEGMA'TION.  (Dcphlcgmatio;  from  de, 
and  pldcgma,  phlegm.)  The  operation  of  rectifying 
or  freeing  spirits  from  their  watery  parts,  or  any  me- 
thod by  which  bodies  are  deprived  of  their  water. 

DEPHL.OGISTICATED.  A  term  of  the  old  che- 
mistry, implying  deprived  of  phlogiston  or  the  inflam- 
mable principle. 

])rphlogisticatcd  air.    Sec  Oxygen  gas. 

Dr/i/rfogisticutcd  muriatic  acid.     See  Chlorine. 

DEPILATORY.  {Dcpilatorius ;  from  de,  of,  and 
tihis,  the  hair.)  Any  application  which  removes  the 
hairs  from  any  part  of  the  body;  thus,  a  pitch  cap 
pulls  the  hairs  of  the  head  out  by  the  roots. 

[  A  depilatory  ointment  is  sometimes  used  to  remove 
hairs  from  inconvenient  places.  The  French  call  it 
Pate  depilatoire,  a  depilatory  paste.  It  is  made  with 
quick  lime,  lapis  calamiuaris,  and  arsenic,  intimately 
united  and  made  Into  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  water, 
and  a  thin  coat  spread  upon  the  surface.  The  hairs 
are  removed  by  the  action  of  tlie  arsenic  as  a  caustic, 
but  its  action  is  modified  by  the  other  ingredi- 
ents.    A.l 

Deplu'matio.  (Fromrfc,  and  pluma,  a  feather.)  A 
disease  of  the  eyelids,  which  causes  the  hair  to  fall  oil'. 

DEPREHE'NSIO.  (From  deprehendo,  to  catch  un- 
awares.) The  epilepsy  is  so  called,  from  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  persons  are  seized  with  it. 

DEPRESSION.  (Depressio;  from  deprimo,  to 
press  down.)  When  the  bom's  of  the  skull  are  forced 
Inwards  by  fracture,  they  arc  said  to  be  depressed. 

DEPHE  SSOR.  (From  deprimo,  to  press  down.) 
A  muscle  is  so  termed,  which  depresses  the  part  on 
which  it  acts. 


Depressor  al.e  nasi.  Sec  Depressor  labit  ir.pe 
rions  (il(£(pic  nasi. 

Depressor  anoili  oris.  A  muscle  of  the  moutb 
and  lip,  situated  below  the  under  lip.  Triangularis, 
of  VVinslow.  Depressor  labiorum communis,  of LAVJg- 
las.  Depressor  labiorum,  of  Cowper.  Sous-maxillo- 
labial  of  Dumas.  It  arises  broad  and  fleshy,  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  chin ;  and  is  in 
serted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  it  pulls 
downwards. 

Depressor  labii  inferioris.  A  muscle  jf  the 
mouth  and  lip.  QuadraLus,  of  VVinslow.  Repressor 
labii  inferioris  proprius,  of  Douglas  and  Cowper. 
Mcntonier  labial,  or  Dumas.  It  pulls  the  under  lip 
and  skin  of  the  side  of  the  chin  downwards,  and  a 
little  outwards. 

Depressor  labii  superioris  al.kque  nasi.  A 
muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lip.  J)epressor  aire  nasi,  of 
Albinus.  Incisiuus  mcdius,  of  Winsiow.  Depressor 
labii  superioris  proprius,  M  Douglas.  ConslricLorcs 
alarum  nasi,  ac  deprcssorcs  labii  superioris,  of  Cow- 
per. J)faxillo-uli!coli  nasal,  of  Omiias.  It  is  situated 
above  the  month,  draws  the  upjier  lip  and  ala  nasi 
downwards  and  backwards.  It  arises,  thin  and  fleshy, 
from  the  superior  maxillary  bono,  immediately  above 
the  joining  of  the  gums,  with  the  two  incisor  teeth  and 
cuspidalus;  from  thence  it  runs  upwards,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  upper  lip  and  root  of  the  ala  of  the 
nose. 

Dfpressor  labii  superioris  proprius.  See  De 
pressor  labii  superioris  alaaue  nasi. 

Depressor  labiorum  communis.  See  Depressor 
anguli  oris. 

Depressor  oculi.     See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

DEPRESSUS.  Depressed;  flattened  vertically,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  Mescmbryanlhemnm  linguiformc. 
Folia  depressa  is  applied  also  to  radical  leaves  which 
are  pressed  close  to  the  ground,  as  is  seen  in  Plantago 
media;  but  when  applied  to  stein  leaves,  it  regards 
their  shape  only,  as  being  vertically  flattened  in  op- 
position to  comprcssa. 

DE  PRIM  ENS.     See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

DEPCRA'iNTIA.  (Dcpurans ;  from  depuro,  to 
make  clean.)     Medicines  which  evacuate  in, purities. 

DEPURATION  Depuratio.  The  freeing  a  liquor 
or  solid  from  its  foulness. 

DEITRATO'RIL'S.  (From  de,  and  punts,  pare.) 
Depuritory:  applied  to  fevers,  which  terminate  in 
perspiration. 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR.  A  mineral  formed  of  cal- 
careous earth  with  fluoric  acid. 

DERIS  (Atptj ;  from  itpw,  to  excoriate.)  The 
skin. 

DERIVATION.  (Derivalio;  from  ierioo.  to  dram 
off.)  The  doctrines  of  derivation  and  revulsion  talked 
of  by  the  ancients,  are  now,  in  their  sense  of  the  terms, 
wholly  exploded.  Derivation  means  the  drawing 
away  any  disease  from  its  original  seat  to  another 
part. 

DERMA.     Atptia.     The  skin.     See  Skin. 

DERMATOMES.  (From  &cWa,  skin,  and  ufa,  .. 
likeness.)  Resembling  skin,  or  leather;  applied  to  the 
dura  mater. 

DERMATOLO'GIA.  (From  6cppa,  the  skin,  and 
Xoyoc,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the 
skin. 

De'rtron.  (From  ieptc,  skin.)  The  omentum, 
and  peritomeum,  are  so  named,  from  their  skin-like 
consistence. 

DESAULT,  Peter,  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux, 
where  he  graduated,  and  became  distinguished  as  a 
practitioner  in  medicine  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  author  of  some  popular  and 
useful  dissertations  on  medical  subjects  In  syphilis 
he  maintained  that  a  cure  could  be  effected  Without 
SRltvation ;  and  In  calculous  complaints,  hy  the  patient 
drinking  (he  Bareges  water,  this  being  also  injected 
into  the  bladder;  but  it  probably  merely  palliated  the 
symptoms.  He  exposed  also  some  of  ihe  prevailing 
errors  concerning  hydrophobia;  as  that  the  patient 
barked  like  a  dog,  and  had  a  propensity  to  bin  his 
attendants.  The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned. 

DESAULT,  Peter  Joseph,  was  chief  surgeon  to 
the  llotel-Dieu  at  Paris.  He  published  several  num- 
bers of  a  surgical  journal,  in  17U1,  &c. ;  also,  jointly 
with  Chopart,  in   1794,  "A  Treatise  on  Chirurgical 
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Diseases,  and  the  Operations  requited  in  their  Cure;" 
which  is  allowed  to  have  considerable  merit.  Ho 
attended  the  young  King  of  France,  Lewis  XVII.,  Ill 
the  temple;  aitd  died  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
shortly  before  his  royal  patient,  in  1793 

DESCENSO'RIUM.  (From  descend*,  to  move 
downwards.)  A  vessel  in  which  the  distillation  by 
descent  is  performed. 

DESCE  NSW3.  (From  descendo,  to  move  down- 
wards.) The  same  chemists  call  it  a  distillation  per 
<!c?ceiisinn,  by  descent,  when  the  tire  is  applied  at  the 
top  and  round  the  vessel,  the  orifice  of  which  is  at  the 
bottom. 

DESICCATTVE.     (Vesications ;  from  d 
dry  up.)     An  application  to  dry  up  the  humours  and 
moisture  running  from  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

DESIPIE  XT1A.  (From  desipio,  to  dole.)  A  de-* 
feet of  reason. 

DESlliE.  Will.  We  give  the  name  of  will  to  that 
modification  of  the  faculty  of  perception  by  which  we 
Com.  desires.  It  Is  generally  the  effect  of  our  Judgment ; 
hut  what  is  remsrkable,  our  happiness  or  our  misery 
are  necessarily  connected  with  it  When  we  satisfy 
our  desires  we  are  happy  ;  but  we  are  miserable  if  our 
desires  be  not  fulfilled;  it  is  then  necessary  to  aive 
such  a  direction  to  our  desires  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  happiness.  We  oiurht  not  to  desire  tilings 
which  cannot  be  obtained ;  We  ought  to  avoid,  even 
with  greater  care,  those  things  which  are  hurtful;  for 
in  such  cases  we  must  be  unhappy,  whether  our  de- 
sires are  satisfied  or  not.  Morality  is  a  science  which 
tends  to  give  the  best  possible  direction  to  our  desires. 
De  sme.  (From  ita,  to  bind  up)  A  bandage,  or 
ligature. 

Dfis.MiDioN.  (From  ctc-fii;,  a  handful  )  A  small 
bundle,  or  little  bandage. 

De's.hos      (From  ikta,  to  bind  up.)     1.  A  bandage. 
2.  An  inflammatory  stricture  of  a  joint,  after  luxa- 
tion. 

DE'SPUMATIOX.  (Despumatio;  from  dtspumt, 
to  clarify.)  The  clarifying  a  fluid,  or  separating  its 
foul  parts  from  it. 

DESQUAMATION.  (Dcsquamatio;  ixomdesqua- 
™,  to  scale  otf.)  The  separating  of  lamina',  or  scales, 
from  a  bone.     Exfoliation. 

Desqcamato'frm.     (From  desquamo,  to  scale  off.) 
A  trepan,  or  instrument  to  take  a  piece  out  of  the 
ckull. 
DESTILLA'TIOX.     See  Distillation. 
DESUDA'TIO.     (From  desudo,  to  sweat  much.) 
An  unnatural  and  morbid  sweating. 

Dete'.ntio.  (From  detineo,  to  stop,  or  hinder.) 
Epilepsy  is  so  called,  from  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  patient  is  seized. 

DETERGEXT.  (From  detergo,  to  wipe  away.) 
I.  A  medicine  which  cleanses  and  removes  such  vis- 
cid humours  as  adhere  to  and  obstruct  the  vessels. 

2.  An  application  that  clears  away  foulness  from 
ulcers. 

DETERMINATE*.  Applied  by  botanists  to  branches 
and  stems:  determinati  rumesus  is  abruptly  branched, 
when  each  branch,  after  terminating  in  flowers,  pro- 
duces a  number  of  fresh  shoots,  in  a  circular  order, 
from  just  below  the  origin  of  those  flowers.  The  term 
occurs  frequently  in  the  latter  publication  of  Linna:us, 
particularly  the  second  Mantissa;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  where  explained  its  meaning. — 
Smth. 

DETOXATIOX.      (Deionatio ;     from    dctono,   to 
make  a  noise  J     A  sudden  combustion  and  explosion. 
DETRACTOR.     (Fiom  dctraho,  to  draw.)    Ap- 
plied to  a  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  draw  the 
part  to  which  it  Is  attached. 

DE'TRAHEXS.  (From  detrako,  to  draw.)  The 
name  of  a  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  draw  the 
part  it  is  attached  to. 
Detrahens  quadratcs.  See  Platysma  myoides. 
DETRUSOR  URINjE.  (From  dctrudo,  to  thrust 
out.)  1.  The  name  of  a  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is 
to  squeeze  out  the  urine. 

2.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  urinary  bladder  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Dku'teri.  (From  Scvjepoc,  second :  because  it  is 
discharged  next  after  the  fetus.)  The  secundines,  or 
after- birth. 

DEUTEROPA'THIA.  (From Stvlcnoc, secondhand 
raftaj,  a  suffering  )    An  affection  or  suffering  by  con- 
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sent,  where  a  second  part  suffers,  from  tonsent,  with 
the  part  originally  affected,  as  where  the  stomach  I* 
disturbed  through  a  wound  in  the  head. 

DEUTOXIDE.     See  Ozide. 

Deutozidc  of  a;ot.     See  Nitrogen. 

DEVENTER,  Henry,  was  born  in  Holland, toward 
the  end  of  the  ITth  century.  He  took  a  degree  in  me- 
dicine, but  his  practice  was  principally  in  surgery,  and 
at  last  almost  confined  to  midwifery.  He  distin- 
guished hjmeelf  much  by  his  improvements  iu  this 
art,  as  well  as  by  his  mechanical  inventions  for  obvi- 
aiing  deformities  in  children.  He  published  some  oh 
steirical  works  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  whicJi 

occurred  m  17311;  after  which  appeared  a  Treatise  on 

the  Rickets  in  his  native  language,  of  which  Hallur 
makes  favourable  mention, 

Devi  ft  dun/r-     Bee  Fertrfa  f.ss.ij'trtida. 
■■■«.     See  Btaekbt  rry. 

DIA.     Aui-     Many  lernis  in   medicine,  surgery,  and 

pharmacy,  commence  with  this  word,  when 

nlfy  composition  and  mixture  ;  as  Diucassm,  Diacas 
torcum,  ttcc. 

[Di.miase.    The  Diabase  of  some  French  mineralo 
nit'   greenstone  of  Wemer  and   Jameson. 

■  abounds  in  the  United  States.  There  isa 
long  ridge  of  this  kind  of  rock  in  Connecticut  running 
northward  from  New-Haven.  There  aie  several 
ridges  of  this  formation  of  superincumbent  rocks  in 
New-Jersey.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  ridge  bos 
dering  the  Hudson  river  on  the  west  aide,  running 
north  from  Xew-York  city  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  and  known  by  the  common  appellation  of 
thePalisado  Rocks.  There  is  a  sublime  show  of  this 
kind  of  rock  on  the  south  side  of  Hake  Superior. 

Diabase  or  "Greenstone  is  essentially  composed  of 
kor n bit  ode  and  felspar,  in  the  state  of  grains,  or  some- 
times of  small  crystals.  The  proportions  are  somewhat 
various  ;  but  the  hornblende  predominates,  and  very 
frequently  gives  to  this  aggregate  more  or  less  of  a 
greenish  tinge,  especially  when  it  is  moistened.  Hence 
the  name  of  this  rock  (Greenstone).  Sometimes  the 
tinge  of  green  is  considerably  lively,  and  may  arise- 
either  from  the  hornblende,  or  from  Epidote  dissemi- 
nated through  the  mass.  Sometimes  also  its  colour  is 
dark  gray,  or  grayish  black.  In  tine,  its  colour,  cspe 
cially  at  the  surface,  is  often  modified  by  the  presence 
of  oxide  of  iron. 

"  This  rock  presents  a  considerable  variety  of  a» 
pect,  depending  on  the  general  structure,  or  on  the 
size,  proportion,  disposition,  and  more  or  less  intimate 
mixture  of  its  constituent  parts. 

"  In  some  of  the  more  common  varieties,  the  two 
ingredients  arc  in  distinct  grains  of  considerable  size, 
like  those  of  granite ;  and  the  foliated  structure  both 
of  the  hornblende  and  felspar  is  often  distinctly 
visible.  The  proportion  of  felspar  is  sometimes  very 
small. 

"  From  Greenstone  with  a  coarse  granular  structure, 
to  those  varieties  whose  texture  is  so  finely  granular 
that  the  two  ingredients  can  scarcely  be  perceived, 
there  is  a  gradual  passage,  exhibiting  every  interme- 
diate step.  Indeed  the  giains  are  sometimes  so  mi- 
nute, and  so  uniformly  and  intimately  mingled,  thai 
the  mass  is  altogether  homogeneous,  and  the  different 
ingredients  a.e  hardly  perceptible,  even  with  a  glass 
Hence  the  texture  of  this  rock  is  sometimes  distinctly 
crystalline,  and  sometimes  almost  compact  and 
earthy. 

"  Greenstone,  like  basalt,  sometimes  presents  itself 
in  prisms,  or  columns  of  various  sizes.  These  prisms 
may  have  from  three  to  seven  sides,  and  are  sometimes 
as  regular  as  those  of  basalt. 

"  The  general  aspect  of  Greenstone  is  sometimes 
much  diversified  by  the  foreign  ingredients,  which  it 
admits  into  its  composition.  Among  these  are  quai  he, 
epidote,  mica,  talc,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  almost 
always  sulphiiret  of  iron,  which  is  sometimes  mag- 
netic—The quartz  is,  in  some  cases,  abundant,  and 
seems  almost  to  take  the  place  of  felspar.  Iron  fre- 
quently enters  into  the  composition  of  this  rock.  Hence 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  its  exterior  becomes 
brownish  or  reddish  brown;  and  sometimes  Green 
stones  are.  gradually  decomposed. 

"  Many  Greenstones  are  susceptible  of  a  polish  ;— 
and  that  variety  which  admits  epidote  into  its  compo- 
sition, often  forms  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  when  po- 
lished, especially  if  it  be  porphyritic.     Its  colour  is 
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c'.'tmi  a  fine  dark  green,  resembling  serpentine-.    The 
gjmtotp,  either  crystallized  or  compact,  is  sometimes  in 
very  narrow  veins;  and  sometimes  it  is  uniformly  dis- 
,.,-,!  in  very  minute  grains.     In  other  cases,  the 
ite  and  felspar  form  a  kind  of  base,  containing 
Bcicnlar  crystals  of  hornblende ;  or  the  three  ingre- 
dients are  distinct,  as  in  granite." — Cleavcland's  Mi- 
■    ral.     A.] 
Diaee'cus.      (From   Sia6cSaiow,  to  strengthen  ;    so 
as  affording  the  chief  support  to  the  foot.)    The 
tinkle-  bone. 
DIABETES.     (From  ha,  through,  and  (Satvta,  to 
An  immoderate  flow  of  ui  inc.     A  genus  of  dis- 
i  ase  in  the  class  Neuroses,  aiMl  order  Sposmc  of  Cullen. 
Tltcre  are  two  species  in  this  complaint: 
i    Diabetes  insipidus,  in  which  there  is  a  supora- 
bundant  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  of  its  usual  urinary 

ii.  Diabetes  metlitus,  in  which  the  urine  is  very 
r  avi  I,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  sugar. 

Great  thirst,  with  a  voracious  appetite,  gradual 
emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  frequent  dis- 
of  urine,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  sac- 
charine and  other  matter,  which  is  voided  in  a  quan- 
tity even  exceeding  that  of  the  aliment  or  fluid  intro- 
d,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  disease.  Those 
of  a  Shattered  constitution,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
decline  of  life,  are  most  subject  to  its  attacks.  It  not 
[Uently  attends  on  hysteria,  hypochondriasis, 
dyspepsia,  and  asthma  :  but  it  is  always  much  milder 
when  symptomatic,  than  when  it  appears  as  a  primary 
a  flection. 

Diabetes  may  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of  strong  di- 
uretic medicines,  intemperance  of  life,  and  hard  drink- 
ing; excess  in  venery,  severe  evacuations,  or  by  any 
thing  that  tends  to  produce  on  impoverished  state  of 
the  blood,  or  general  debility.  It  has.  however,  taken 
place,  in  many  instances,  without  any  obvious  cause. 

That  which  immediately  gives  rise  to  the  disea.se, 
lias  ever  been  considered  as  obscure,  and  various  the- 
ories have  been  advanced  on  the  occasion.  It  has  been 
usual  to  consider  diabetes  as  the  effect  of  relaxation  of 
the  kidneys,  or  as  depending  on  a  general  colliquation 
of  the  fluids.  Dr.  Richter,  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  university  of  Gottingen,  supposes  the  disease  to  be 
generally  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  occasioned  by  a  sti- 
ts  acting  on  the  kidneys;  hence  a  stcretia  aucta 
tirina,  and  sometimes  pinvcrsa,  is  the  consequence. 
Dr.  Darwin  thinks  that  it  is  owing  to  an  inverted  ac- 
tion of  the  urinary  branch  of  the  lymphatics;  which 
doctrine,  although  it  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  the 
best  anatomists  and  experienced  physiologists,  met, 
nevertheless,  will)  a  very  favourable  reception  on  its 
being  first  announced.  The  late  Dr.  Cullen  offered  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease 
might  be  some  fault  in  the  asrimilatory  powers,  or  in 
those  employed  in  converting  alimentary  matters  into 
fie  proper  animal  fluids,  which  theory  has  since  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Dobson,  and  still  later  by  Dr.  Rolla, 
Burgeon-general  to  the  royal  artillery.  The  liver  lias 
thought,  by  some,  to  lie  the  chief  source  of  the 
disease;  but  diabetes  is  hardly  ever  attended  with  any 
affection  of  this  organ,  as  has  been  proved  by  frequent 
dissections;  andwheiiobseived.it  is  to  be  considered 
iu  accidental. 

The   primary  seat  of  the  disease  is,  however,  far 

from  being  absolutely  determined  in  favour  of  any 

hypothesis  yet  advanced:  and,  from   the   most  atten- 

conslderatton  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  weight 

Of  evidence  appears  to  induce  the  majority  of  pracli- 

icra  to  consider  diabetes  as  depending  on  a  primary 

i  of  the  kidneys. 

Diabetes  .-linnetiiues  comes  on  slowly  and  impercep- 
tibly, without  any  previous  disorder;  audit  now  and 
i,  rises  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  subsists  long 
ml  being  accompanied  wilh  evident  disorder  in 
particular  part  of  the  system:    the  great  thirst 
h  always,  and  the  voracious  appetite  which  fre- 
I.  occur  in  it,  being  often  the  onlv  remarkable 
[nit  it  more  generally  happens,  that  a  con- 
ible  affection  of  thestomach  precedes  tin- coming 
itnd  that,  in  its  progress,  besides  the 

symptoms  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  great  dryness 
ill  the  skin,  with 'a  sense  of  weight  in  the  kidneys,  and 
t  j  nin  in  the  ureters,  and  the  other  urinary  passages. 

Under  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  the  body 
becomes  much  emaciated,  the  feet  (Edematous,  great 
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debility  arisesi  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small,  anil  «sr 
obscure  fever,  with  all  the  appearance  of  hectic,  pr* 
vails. 

The  urine  in  diabetes  mellitus,  from  being  at  first 
insipid,  clear,  and  colourless,  soon  acquires  a  sweetisii 
or  saccharine  taste,  its  leading  characteristic;  and. 
when  subjected  to  experiment,  a  considerable  quantit} 
of  saccharine  matter  is  to  be  extracted  from  it.  Some. 
times  it  is  so  loaded  with  sugar,  as  to  be  capable  ot 
being  fermented  into  a  vinous  liquor  Upwards  of 
one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  sugar  was  extracted  from 
seme  diabetic  urine,  by  Cruickshank,  which  was  a*. 
the  rati;  of  twenty-nine  ounces  troy  a  day,  from  one 
patient. 

In  some  instances,  the  quantity  of  urine  in  diabetes 
is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  from  all  the 
sources  united.  Cases  are  recorded,  in  which  25  to 
30  pints  were  discharged  in  the  space  of  a  natural  day. 
for  many  successive  weeks,  ami  even  months:  and  in 
which  the  whole  ingesta,  as  was  said,  did  not  amount 
to  half  the  weight  of  the  urine.  To  account  for  lhi« 
overplus,  it  has  been  alleged  that  water  is  absorbed 
from  the  air  by  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  as  also  that 
a  quantity  of  water  is  compounded  in  the  lungs  them 
selves. 

Dissections  of  diabetes  have  usually  shown  the  kid- 
neys to  be  much  affected.  In  some  instances,  they 
have  been  found  in  a  loose  flabby  state,  much  enlarged 
in  size,  and  of  a  pale  ash  colour;  in  others,  they  have 
been  discovered  much  more  vascular  than  in  a  healtby 
state,  approaching  a  good  deal  to  what  takes  place  in 
inflammation,  and  containing,  in  their  inl'uwlibula,  a 
quantity  of  whitish  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  pis, 
but  without  any  sign  of  ulceration  whatever.  At  the 
same  time  that  these  appearances  have  been  observed 
in  their  interior,  the  veins  on  their  surface  were  found 
to  be  much  fuller  of  blood  than  usual,  forming  a  most 
beautiful  net-work  of  vessels,  the  larger  branches  of 
which  exhibited  an  absorbent  appearance.  In  many 
cases  of  dissection,  the  whole  of  the  mesentery  has 
been  discovered  to  be  much  diseased,  and  its  glands  re- 
markably enlarged;  some  of  them  being  very  bard, 
and  of  an  irregular  texture;  others  softer,  and  of  a 
uniform  spherical  shape.  Many  of  the  lacteals  have 
likewise  been  seen  considerably  enlarged.  The  liver, 
pancreas,  spleen,  and  stomach,  are  in  general  perceived 
to  be  in  a  natural  state;  when  they  are  not  so,  the  oc- 
currence is  to  be  considered  as  accidental.  The  blad- 
der, in  many  ca?es,  is  found  lo  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  muddy  urine. 

A  great  variety  of  remedies  has  been  proposed  for 
this  disease  ;  but  their  success  is  generally  precarious, 
or  only  temporary,  at  least  in  the  mellitic  form  of  the 
complaint.  The  treatment  lias  been  generally  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  determining  the  fluids  to 
other  outlets,  particularly  tl»e  skin,  and  of  increasing 
the  tone  of  the  kidneys.  Diaphoretics  are  certainly 
very  proper  remedies,  especially  the  combination  ot 
opium  with  ipecacuanha,  or  aniimonials,  assisted  bv 
the  warm  bath,  suitable  clothing,  and  perhaps  removal 
to  a  milder  climate:  in  the  insipid  form  of  diabetes 
this  plan  has  sometimes  effected  a  cure;  audit  appears 
that  the  large  use  of  opium  has  even  the  power  of 
correcting,  for  the  time,  the  saccharine  quality  of  the 
urine.  Cathartics  are  hardly  of  service,  farther  than 
to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  Tonics  are  generally  indi- 
cated by  obvious  marks  of  debility  ;  and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  acidity  in  the  prima-  via-,  alkaline 
medicines  will  be  properly  joined  with  them,  prefer- 
ring those  which  have  no  diuretic  power.  Astringents 
have  been  highly  extolled  bv  some  practitioners 
do  not  appear  likely  to  prevail,  except  those  which 
pass  oil  by  the  urine,  as  uva  nisi;  or  the  milder  sti- 
mulants, which  can  be  directed  to  the  kidneys,  as  CO 
paiba,  &c.  may  correct  the  laxity  of  those  organs,  if 
the  disease  depend  on  this  cause.  The  tinctura  Ivttii- 
must  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  its  efficacy  is  no! 
well  established:  and  blisters  lo  the  loins  can  onlv  b« 
useful  as  counter-irritants,  though  not  the  most  suii- 
ab.e.  Frequent  friction,  especially  over  the  kidnevs, 
wearing  a  light  belt,  and  gentle  exercise,  may  assist  till 
recovery  ot  the  patient  ;  and  when  the  function  of  the 
skin  is  restored,  using  the  bath  gradually  of  a  lowe: 
temperature,  will  tend  greatly  to  obviate'  its  suppres 
sum  afterward.  Il  is  likewise  highly  important  to 
regulate  the  diet,  especially  in  the  mellitic  diabetes 
lit  Rolla  lust  pointed  out  the  advantage  derived  from 
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restricting  the  patient  to  a  diet  principally  of  animal 
food,  avoiding  especially  those  vegetables  which  might 
aflbid  saccharine  matter,  the  urine  becoming  thereby 
of  a  more  healthy  quality,  and  diminishiug  in  quan- 
tity: bill  unfortunately  the  benefit  appears  but  tempo- 
rary, and  the  plan  is  not  persevered  in  without  distress 
to  ilie  patient.  The  same  gentleman  recommended 
also  the  suJphuret  of  potassa,  and  still  more  the  hy- 
drosulplluret  of  ammonia  ;  hut  they  are  very  nau- 
seous medicines,  and  of  doubtful  etiieacy.  Another 
plan  of  treating  the  disease  has  been  more  recently 
proposed,  namely,  by  bleeding,  and  other  antiphlogistic 
measures;  and  some  cases  of  iis  success  have  been 
recorded:  but  farther  experience  is  certainly  required, 
eefore  we  should  be  justified  ill  ridying  much  upon  it. 

Dli  BOLUS   METALI.ORUM.      Tiu. 

Diabotamm.  (From  Sia,  and  fioravt},  an  lierb.) 
A  plaster  made  of  herbs. 

Diaca'dmias.  (From  Sua,  and  mSfita,  cadmia.)  The 
name  of  a  plaster,  the  basis  of  which  is  cadmia. 

DtACALAMi  ntues.  (From  Sia,  and  KaXanivO:;,  cala- 
mint.)  The  name  of  an  antidote,  the  chief  ingredient 
in  which  is  calaniint. 

Diaca  rcinim.  (From  Sia,  and  xapKivoc,  a  crab.) 
The  name  of  an  antidote  prepared  from  the  flesh  of 
;rabs  and  cray-tish. 

Duca'rvon.  (From<5<a,  and  Kapvov,  a  nut.)  Rob 
of  nuts,  or  u  almas. 

Diaca'ssia.  (From  Sia,  and  xaacia,  cassia.)  Elec- 
tuary of  cassia. 

Diacasto  rium.  (From  Sia,  and  xa^wp,  castor.) 
An  antidote,  the  basis  of  which  is  castor. 

DlACATHOUCOs.  (From  iiiu,  and  icaQu\it;es,  utii- 
rersai.)  The  name  of  a  purge,  so  called  from  its 
general  usefulness. 

Diacentai-  kum.  (From  Sia,  and  Ktvlavpiov,  cen- 
aury.)  Tlie  Duke  of  Portland's  powder  is  so  called, 
because  its  chief  ingredient  is  centaury. 

Diacentro  tum.  (Froni<5ia,  and  Kcvjpow,  to  prick.) 
k.  colly  rium,  so  called  from  its  pungency  ami  sinmtla- 
ing  qualities. 

Diachalci'tis.     (From  <5ia,  and  j;a.\i«7iSi  chalci- 
is.'i  A  plaster,  the  chief  ingredient  in  which  ischalcitis. 
Diacha'lsis.     (From  fouxaXw,  to  be  relaxed.)     1. 
4.  relaxation. 

2.  The  opening  of  tlie  sutures  of  the  head. 
Diacbuki'smus.     (From  Sia,  and  xu9>  lMe  band.) 
Any  operation  performed  by  the  liand. 

Diachelido'nium.  (From  Sia,  and  x^AkWioi', 
-.elandine.)  A  plaster,  the  chief  ingredient  in  which 
was  the  herb  celandine. 

Diachork'ma.  (From  <J<«xa>pcw,  to  separate  from.) 
Diackoresis.  Any  excretion,  or  exciemeiit,  but  chiefly 
diat  d_v  storH. 

Diaciiore'sis.     See  Diachorcma. 

Diacuri'sta.  (From  Sia,  and  xptw,  t0  anoint.) 
Medicines  to  anoint  parts. 

Diachrv'sum.  (From&a,  and  x?VS0ly<  gold.)  A 
plaster  for  fractured  limbs  ;  so  named  fiom  its  yellow 
colour. 

Dl.VCHYLUM.  (From  Sua,  and  x^"Ji  juice.)  A 
plaster  formerly  made  of  certain  juices,  but  U  wow 
means  an  emollient  digestive  plaster. 

Dia'ciiysis.  (From  Sia,  and  xvui  t0  nour  out-) 
Fusion  or  melting. 

Diaciiy'tica.  (From  Siaxvu,  to  dissolve.)  Medi- 
cines which  discuss  tumours. 

Diaclne'ma.  (From  Sia,  and  Kivtoi,  to  move.)  A 
slight  dislocation. 

Diaci'ssum.  (From  Sia,  and  *j<raoc,  ivy.)  An  ap- 
plication composed  of  ivy  leaves. 

Dia'clasis.  (From  r5ia,  and  xAa<J,  l0  break.)  A 
small  fracture. 

Diacly'sma.  (From  SiaK\vgu>,  to  wash  out.)  A 
gargle  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

Diacoccyme'lox.  (From  fta,  and  kokxviiijXov,  a 
plum.)     An  electuary  made  of  prunes. 

Diaco'dium.  (From  &ia,  and  xwSia,  a  poppy  head.) 
A  composition  made  of  the  heads  of  poppies. 

Diacolocy'iNTHis.  (From  Sia,  and  aoXokihOij,  the 
colocynth.)  A  preparation,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
wh  ich  is  colocynth. 

Diaco'mma.  (From  Sta/corfu,  to  cut  llirough.) 
Diacopc.     A  deep  cut  or  wound. 

Dia'cope.     See  Diacomma. 

Diacoi'Rje'gia.  (From  Sia,  KOTpoc,  (lung,  and  ail,  a 
goat.;    A  preparation  with  goat's  dung. 
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|      Diacora'llcm.     vFromr5ia,  and  A-oJaAAioi/,   coral) 
A  preparation  in  which  coral  is  ■  chief  Ingredient. 

DIA  CRISIS.  (From  Jiawivu,  to  distinguish.)  Tlie 
distinguishing  diseases  one  from  another  by  their 
symptoms. 

DlACRo'ctUH.     (From  Sia,  and  kookoc,  sail  > 
collyriuin  in  which  is  saffron. 

DlACURCU'MA.  (Frouioia,  and Kvpxovua,  turmeric.) 
An  antidote  in  which  i-  turmei 

Uiacydo  num.  (From  Sia,  and  xvS^jvia,  a  quince.) 
Marmalade  of  quinces. 

DlAbAPHNl'moN.  (From  Sia,  and  Sa<pris,  I  ll 
tree.)     A  drawing  plaster  in   which  were  bay  beriies. 

MADE 'i.rillA.  (From  Sts,  twice,  and  oocA^if,  a 
brotherhood ;    two    brotherhoods.)     The  m 

class  In  the  sexual  system  of  plains,  embracing  those 

the  Bowers  of  which  are  hermaphrodites,  and 
male  organs  united  below  Intwosetsof  cylindrical  fila- 
ments. 
DIADE'MA.    (From  ScaSu>,  to  surround.)    1.  A 

diadem  or  crown. 

2.  A  bandage  to  put  round  the  head. 

Diade'xis.  (From  itaSexopai,  to  transfer.)  Dm 
,  transposition  of  humours  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Dia'ooche.    SeeDia 

Dia'oosis.  [From  StaiiSufit,  to  distribute.)  T!:e 
remission  of  a  disorder. 

DEE  B.ESIS.  (From  Staweu,  to  divide  or  separate.) 
A  solution  of  continuity  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  humuu 
body. 

Di.uiltica.  (From  Siaipco),  to  divide.)  Corrosive 
medicines. 

DI.E'TA.  (From  Siailav,  l0  nourish.)  Diet ;  food 
It  means  also  tlie  whole  of   the  non-naturals.     Bel 

Diaglau'cu'm.  (From  Sia,  and  yXavKiov,  the  blui 
juice  of  an  herb.)  An  eye-water  made  of  the  purging 
thistle. 

DIAGNOSIS.  (From  StayivmoKia,  to  discern  or 
distinguish.)  The  science  which  delivers  the  signs  by 
which  a  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  another 
disease:  hence  those  symptoms  which  distinguish  suc'i 
affections  are  termed  diagnostic. 

Djaory'dil.m.  Corrupted  fromdacrydiiim  or  scam 
mony. 

Diahermoda'ctyi.un.  (From Sia,  and cpp.oScuc'lv'kos, 
thehermodaclyl.)  A  purging  medicine,  the  basis  of 
which  is  thehermodaclyl. 

Diai'reon.  (From  Sia,  and  ipn,  the  lily.)  An  an- 
tidote in  which  is  the  root  of  the  lily. 

Diai'u.m.  (From  lui,  and  iov,  a  violet.)  A  pastil, 
Uie  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  violets. 

Diala'cca.  (From  Sia,  and  XaxKa)  An  antidote 
in  which  is  the  lacca. 

Dialaoo'um.  (From  rJ«z,  and  Xaywc,  a  hare.)  A 
medicine  in  which  is  the  dung  of  a  hare. 

Diale'mma.  (From  StaXaiijiavu,  to  interrupt.)  The 
remission  of  a  di 

Diale'psis.  (From  SiaXapSavui,  to  interrupt.)  1 
An  intermission. 

2.  A  space  left  between  a  bandage. 

Diali'ba.num.  (From  <5ra,  and  Xi6'avoj',  franki!) 
cense.)  A  medicine  in  which  frankincense  is  a  chiei 
ingredient. 

DIALLAGE.  Smaragdite  of  Saussure.  Verde  <li 
Corsica  duro  of  artists.  A  species  of  the  genu 
ler  spar.  It  is  a  mineral  of  a  greenish  colour,  com 
posed  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  oxide  Of  iron, 
oxide  of  copper,  and  oxide  of  chrome.  It  is  (bund 
principally  in  Corsica. 

Dia'i.oes.  (From  Sia,  and  0X017,  the  aloe.)  A  nie 
dicinc  chiefly  composed  of  aloes. 

DtALTH.t'A.  (From  Sia,  and  a\6ata,  the  mallow 
An  ointment  composed  chiefly  of  marsh-mallows. 

DIALYSIS.  (From  <5iaXuw,  to  dissolve.)  Asolie 
tion  of  continuity,  or  a  destruction  of  parts. 

Dia'lyses.  'The  plural  of  dialysis.  The  name  o! 
an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen'a  Nosology. 

Dialy  tica.  (From  StaXvia,  to  dissolve.)  Medi 
cines  which  heal  wounds  and  fractures. 

Diamaroari'to.v.  (From  <5ia,  and  napyapi'/n. 
pearl.)  An  antidote  in  which  pearls  are  tlie  chief  in- 
gredient. 

DIAMASSE'MA.  (From  Sia,  and  iiaaaoixai,  to 
chew.)  A  masticatory,  or  substance  put  into  the 
mouth,  and  chewed  to  excite  a  discharge  of  the  saliva. 
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Dia'mbra.  (From  Sia,  and  apBpa,  amber.)  An 
aromatic  composition  in  which  was  ambergris. 

Diame'lon.  (From  iia,  and  ^jjAov,  a  quince.)  A 
composition  of  quinces. 

DIAMOND.  The  diamond,  which  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  is  principally  found  in  the  western 
peninsula  of  India,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Goleonda  and  Visapour,  in  the  island  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  Brazils  It  is  the  most  valued  of 
all  minerals. 

Diamonds  are  generally  found  bedded  in  yellow 
ochre  or  in  rocks  of  freestone,  or  quartz,  and  sometimes 
in  the  beds  of  running  waters.  When  taken  out  of 
the  earth,  they  are  incrasted  with  an  exterior  earthly 
covering,  under  which  is  another,  consisting  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime. 

In  the  Brazils,  it  is  supposed  that  diamonds  might  be 
obtained  in  greater  quantities  than  at  present,  if  the 
Eufricient  working  of  the  diamond-mines  was  not  pro- 
hibited, in  order  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  their 
commercial  value,  which  a  greater  abundance  of  them 
might  occasion. 

Brazilian  diamonds  are,  in  commercial  estimation, 
inferior  to  the  oriental  ones. 

In  the  rough,  diamonds  are  worth  two  pounds  sid- 
ling the  carat,  or  four  grains,  provided  they  are  without 
blemish.  The  expense  of  cutting  and  polishing 
amounts  to  about  four  pounds  more.  The  value  how- 
ever is  far  above  what  is  now  stated  when  they  be- 
come considerable  in  size.  The  greatest  sum  that  lias 
been  given  for  a  single  diamond  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  usual  method  of  calculating  the  value  of  dia- 
monds is  by  squaring  the  number  of  carats,  and  then 
multiplying  the  amount  by  the  price  of  a  single  carat : 
thus  supposing  one  carat  tobe2i.  a  diamond  of  8  carats 
is  worth  Vm.  being  8  x  8  X  '-. 

The  famous  Pigot  diamond  weighs  188  l-8th  grains. 
Physical  Properties  of  Diamond. 

Diamond  is  always  crystallized,  but  sometimes  so 
imperfectly,  that,  at  first  sight,  it  might  appear  amor- 
phous. The  figure  of  diamond,  when  perfect,  is  an 
eight-sided  prism.  There  are  also  cubical,  flat,  and 
round  diamonds.  It  is  the  oriental  diamond  which 
crystallizes  into  octohedra,  and  exhibits  all  the  varie- 
ties of  this  primitive  figure.  The  diamond  of  Brazil 
crystallizes  into  dodecahedra. 

The  texture  of  the  diamond  is  lamellated,  for  it  may 
be  split  or  cleft  with  an  instrument  of  well-tempered 
steel,  by  a  swift  blow  in  a  particular  direction.  There 
are  however  some  diamonds  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  formed  of  lamina,  but  of  twisted  and  interwoven 
fibres,  like  those  of  knots  in  wood.  These  exceed  the 
others  greatly  in  hardness,  they  cannot  be  cut  or  po- 
lished, and  are  therefore  called  by  the  lapidaries  dia- 
monds of  nature. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies  known. 
It  resists  the  most  highly-tempered  steel  tile,  which  cir- 
cumstance renders  it  necessary  to  attack  it  with  dia- 
mond powder.  It  takes  an  exquisite  and  lasting  polish, 
it  has  a  great  refractive  power,  and  hence  its  lustre, 
when  cut  into  the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  is  uncom- 
monly great.  The  usual  colour  of  diamonds  is  a  light 
gray,  often  inclining  to  yellow,  at  times  lemon  colour, 
violet,  or  black,  scldomcr  rose-red,  and  still  more  rarely 
green  or  blue,  but  more  frequently  pale  brown.  The 
purest  diamonds  are  perfectly  ti  ansparent.  The  colour- 
less diamond  has  a  specific  gravity  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  water  as  3.512  to  l.OOi),  according  to 
Brisson.  This  varies  however  considerably.  When 
rubbed  it  becomes  positively  electric,  even  before  it  has 
been  cut  by  the  lapidary. 

Diamond  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  or  by  any 
chemical  agent,  oxygen  excepted;  and  this  requires  a 
very  great  increase  of  temperature  to   produce   any 

The  diamond  burns  by  a  strong  heat,  with  a  sensible 
flame,  like  other  combustible  bodies,  attracting  oxy- 
gen, and  becoming  wholly  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  gas  during  that  proi 

It  combines  with  iron  by  fusion,  and  converts  it,  like 
common  charcoal,  into  steel:  but  diamond  requires  a 
much  higher  temperature  for  its  combustion  than  com- 
mon charcoal  docs,  and  even  then  it  consumes  but 
slowly,  and  ceases  to  burn  the  instant  its  temperature 
is  lowered. 

"  From  the  high  refractive  power  of  the  diamond. 
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Bigot  and  Arago  supposed  that  it  might  contain  hydro- 
gen. Sir  II.  Davy,  from  the  action  of  potassium  on  it, 
and  its  non-conduction  of  electricity,  suggested  in  hit 
third  Bakerian  lecture,  that  a  minute  portion  of  oxy- 
gen might  exist  in  it;  and  in  his  new  experiments  on 
the  fluoric  compounds,  he  threw  out  the  idea,  that  it 
might  be  the  carl>onaceous  principle,  combined  with 
some  new,  light,  and  subtle  element  of  the  oxygenous 
and  chlorine  class 

This  unrivalled  chemist,  during  his  residence  at 
Florence  in  March  1814,  made  several  experiments  on 
the  combustion  of  life  diamond  and  of  plumbago,  by 
means  of  the  great  lens  in  the  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  the  same  instrument  as  that  employed  in  the  first 
trials  on  the  action  of  the  solar  heat  on  the  diamond, 
instituted  in  1694  by  Cosmo  III.  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. He  subsequently  made  a  series  of  researches 
on  the  combustion  of  different  kinds  of  charcoal  at 
Rome.  His  mode  of  investigation  was  peculiarly  ele- 
gant, and  led  to  the  most  decisive  results. 

He  found  that  diamond,  when  strongly  ignited  by  the 
lens,  in  a  thin  capsule  of  platinum,  perforated  with 
many  orifices,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
continued  to  hum  with  a  steady  brilliant  red  light, 
visible  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  after  it  was  with- 
drawn from  the  focus.  Rome  time  after  the  diamonds 
were  removed  out  of  the  focus,  indeed,  a  wire  of  plu- 
tina  that  attached  them  *o  the  tray  was  fused,  though 
their  weight  was  wny  1.84  grains.  His  apparatus 
consisted  of  clear  glass  [(lobes  of  the  capacity  of  from 
14  to  40  cubic  inches,  having  single  apertures  to  which 
stop-cocks  were  attached.  A  small  hollow  cylinder  of 
platinum  was  attached  to  one  end  of  the  stop-cock, 
and  was  mounted  with  the  little  perforated  capsule  for 
containing  the  diamond  When  the  experiment  was 
to  be  made,  the  globe  containing  the  capsule  and  the 
substance  to  be  burned  was  exhausted  by  an  excellent 
air-pump,  and  pure  oxygen,  from  chlorate  of  poiassa, 
was  then  introduced.  The  change  of  volume  in  the 
gas  after  combustion  was  estimated  by  means  of  a  fine 
tube  connected  with  a  stop-cock,  adapted  by  a  proper 
screw  to  the  stop-cock  of  the  globe,  and  the  absorption 
was  judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  that  entered 
the  tube  which  afforded  a  measure  so  exact,  that  no 
alteration  how  ever  minute  could  be  overlooked.  He 
had  previously  satisfied  himself  that  a  quantity  of 
moisture,  less  than  l-100th  of  a  grain,  is  rendered  evi- 
dent by  deposition  on  a  polished  surface  of  glass  ;  for 
a  piece  of  paper  weighing  one  grain  was  introduced 
into  a  tube  of  about  lour  cubic  inches'  capacity,  whose 
exterior  was  slightly  heated  by  a  caudle.  A  dew  was 
immediately  perceptible  on  tile  inside  of  the  glass, 
though  the  paper,  when  weighed  in  a  balance  turning 
with  1100th  of  a  grain,  indicated  no  'appreciable 
diminution. 

The  diamonds  were  also  heated  to  redness  before 
they  were  introduced  into  the  capsule.  During  their 
combustion,  the  glass  globe  was  kept  cool  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water  to  that  part  of  it  immediately  above 
the  capsule,  and  where  the  heat  was  greatest. 

From  the  results  of  his  different  experiments,  con- 
ducted with  the  most  unexceptionable  precision,  it  is 
demonstrated,  thatdiamond  affords  no  other  substance 
by  its  combustion  than  pure  carbonic  acid  sas  ;  and 
that  the  process  is  merely  a  solution  of  diamond  id 
oxygen,  without  any  change  in  the  volume  of  the  nas. 
It  likewise  appears,  that  in  the  combustion  of  the  "dif- 
ferent kinds  of  chauoal,  water  is  produced  ;  and  that 
from  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  oxygen, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  water  is 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  existing  ir> 
strongly  ignited  charcoal.  As  the'charcoal  from  oil  of 
turpentine  left  no  residuum,  no  other  cause  but  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  can  be  assigned  for  the  diminu- 
tion occasioned  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  during  its 
combustion. 

The  only  chemical  difference  perceptible  between 
diamond  and  the  purest  charcoal  is,  thai  the  last  con 
tains  a  minute  portion  of  hydrogen  :  but  can  a  quan- 
tity of  an  element,  less  in  some  cases  than  l-50,0(IOth 
partol  the  weight  of  the  substance,  occasion  so  great 
a  difference  in  physical  and  chemical  characters  ? 
1  he  opinions  of  Tennam.  that  the  difference  depends 
on  crystallization,  seems  to  be  correct.  Transparent 
solid  bodies  are  in  general  non-conductors  of  electri- 
city ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  corpuscular 
arrangements  which  gjveto  matter  tire  power  of  trans- 
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nutting  and  polarizing  light,  are  likewise  connected 
with  its  relations  to  elccli  icity.  Tints  water,  the  hy- 
drates of  the  alkalies,  and  a  number  of  other  bodies 
which  are  conductors  of  electricity  when  tluid,  become 
non-conductors  in  their  crystallized  form. 

That  charcoal  is  more'  Inflammable  than  the  dia- 
mond, may  be  explained  from  the  looseness  of  its  tex- 
ture, and  from  the  hydrogen  it  contains.  lint  the 
diamni  d  appears  to  burn  in  oxygen  with  as  much 
facility  as  plumbago,  so  that  at  least  one  distinction 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  diamond  and  common 
carbonaceous  substances  is  done  away  by  these  re- 
searches. The  power  possessed  by  certain  carbon- 
aceous substances  of  absorbing  eases,  and  separating 
colouring  matters  from  fluids,  is  probably  mechanical 
and  dependent  on  their  porous  organic  structure;  tor 
it  belongs  in  the  highest  degree  to  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal charcoal,  and  it  does  not  exist  in  plumbago,  cuke, 
or  anthracite. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  difference  between  the 
diamond  and  other  carbonaceous  substances,  nm  be 
demonstrated  by  igniting  them  in  chlorine,  when  mu- 
riatic acid  is  produced  from  the  latter,  but  not  from  the 
former.  The  visible  acid  vapour  is  owing  to  the  moist- 
ure present  in  the  chlorine  uniting  to  the  dry  muriatic 
gas.  But  charcoal,  after  being  intensely  ignited  in 
chlorine,  is  not  altered  in  its  conducting  power  of  colour. 
This  circumstance  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
minute  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
great  difference  between  the  physical  properties  of 
the  diamond  and  charcoal."     See  Carbon. 

Diamond-shaped.     See  Deaf. 

Dixmo  ron.  (Prom&a,  and  uapov,  a  mulberry.)  A 
preparation  of  mulberries. 

Dixmo  st  hum.  (From  ha,  and  poirxos,  musk.)  An 
antidote  in  which  mask  is  a  chief  ingredient. 

Diamoto'sis.  (From  iia,  and  nojoq,  lint.)  The 
introduction  of  lint  into  an  ulcer  or  wound. 

DIA'NA.     1.  The  moon. 

2.  The  chemical  name  for  silver  from  its  white 
shining  appearance. 

Dlananca  s>trs.  (From  iia.  and  avnyicayi),  to 
force.)  1.  The  forcible  restoration  of  a  luxated  part 
into  its  proper  place. 

2.  An  instrument  to  reduce  a  distorted  spine. 

DIA  NDRIA.  (From  <5ij  twice,  and  av>}p,  a  man.) 
The  name  of  a  class  in  the  sexual  system,  consisting  of 
hermaphrodite  plants  which  have  flowers  with  two 
stamina?. 

DIA'NTHUS.  (From  Arc,  &<>?,  Jove,  and  avdo;, 
a  flower:  so  called  from  the  elegance  and  fragrance 
of  its  flower.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna?an  system.  Class,  Decandria  ;  Order,  Di- 
gynia. 

Dianthcs  caryophyllus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  clove-pink.  Caryopkyllum  rubrum  ;  Tunica  ; 
Vetomca ;  Betunica ;  Coronaria;  Caryophyllus  hor- 
tensis.  Clove  gilliflower.  Clove  July  flower.  This 
fragrant  plant,  Dianthvs—Jloribus  solitariis,  squamis 
calycinus  subovatis,  brevissimus,  corollis  crenatis,  of 
Linnaus,  grows  w  ild  in  several  parts  of  England  ;  but 
the  flowers,  which  are  pharmaceutical^  employed, 
are  usually  produced  in  gardens :  they  have  a  pleasant 
aromatic  smell,  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  clove- 
spice;  their  taste  is  bitterish  and  sub-adstringent. 
These  flowers  were  formerly  in  extensive  use,  but  are 
now  merely  employed  in  form  of  syrup,  as  a  useful 
and  pleasant  vehicle  for  other  medicine  s. 

Diapa'sma.  (From  liavaaau,  to  sprinkle.)  A  me- 
dicine reduced  to  powder  and  sprinkled  over  the  body, 
or  any  part. 

DIAPEDE'SIS.  (From  hatrnSau),  to  leap  through.) 
The  transudation  or  escape  of  blood  through  the  coats 
of  an  artery. 

Diape'gma.  (From  hawnyvvu),  to  close  together.) 
A  surgical  instrument  for  closing  together  broken 
bones. 

Diape'nte.  (From  ha,  and  nevrc.  live.)  A  medi- 
cine composed  of  five  ingredients. 

DIAPIIAAOUS.  (Diaphannsus ;  from  6ia,  through, 
and  (paivu,  to  shine.)  A  term  applied  to  any  substance 
which  is  transparent ;  as  the  hyaioid  membrane 
coering  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  as 
transparent  as  glass. 

Duphce'niclm.  From  ha,  and  <j>oivil,  a  date.)  A 
medicine  made  of  dates. 

DIA'PHORA.   (From  ha<pcpo>,  to  distinguish.)  'iiie 
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distinction  of  diseases  by  their  characteristic  mar** 
and  symptoms. 

DIAPHORESIS  (From  r5<ai/>opcw,  to  carry  through.' 
Perspiration. 

DIAPHORETIC.  [Diaphorcticus ;  from  itaQopcui, 
to  cany  through.)  Thai  which,  li being  talon  in- 
ternally, increases  I  he  discharge  by  the  skin.  When 
this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  be  condensed  on  the  sin  lace, 
it  forms  sweat:  and  the  medicine  producing  il  i 
sudorific.  Between  diaphoretic  and  sudorific 
no  distinction  ;  the  operation  is  in  both  cases  the  same, 
and  differs  only  In  degree  from  augmentation  ol  dose, 
or  employment  of  assistant  means.  This  class  ol  ■>!« 
dicines  comprehends  t  ■  \  e  orders. 

1.  I'liiiircni  diaphoretics,  as  the  volatile  salts,  and 
essential  oils,  which  are  well  adapted  foi  the  uge4>; 
those  in  whose  system  there  is  little  eensibilii 
who  arc  difficultly  affected  by  other  diaphoretn  - .  and 
those  whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  large  doses  of  me- 
dicines. 

fatient  diaphoretics,  such  as  serpentaria  con- 
trayerva,  and  guatacum:  these  are  given  in  cases 
where  the  circulation  is  low  and  languid. 

3.  stimulant  diaphoretics,  as  antiuionial  and  mercu- 
rial preparations,  which  are  best  fitted  for  the  vigorous 
ami  plethoi  a . 

4.  Antispasmodic  diaphoretics,  asopiuvt,  mush,  and 
camphire,  which  are  given  to  produce  a  diaphoresis, 
when  the  momentum  of  the  blood  is  iucn  ; 

5.  Diluent  diaphoretics,  as  water,  whey.  ^c.  which 
are  best  calculated  for  that  habit  in  which  a  predispo 
s>it  ion  lo  sweating  is  wanted,  and  in  which  no  diapiio 
resis  takes  place,  although  there  be  evident  causes  to 
produce  it. 

DIAPHRA'GMA.  {Diaphragma,  motif,  n.;  from 
ha,  and  ejour7w,  to  divide.)  Septum  tram 
The  mkfair,  or  diaphragm.  A  muscle  that  divides  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen.  II  is  composed  of  two  mus- 
cles; the  first  and  superior  of  these  arises  from  the 
sternum,  and  the  cuds  of  the  last  ribs  on  cadi  side.  lis 
fibres,  from  this  semicircular  origination,  tend  towards 
their  centre,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  or  aponeurosis, 
which  is  termed  the  centrum  lentlinusuni.  The  se- 
cond and  inferior  muscle  conies  from  the  Vertebras  of 
the  loins  by  two  productions,  of  which  that  on  the 
right  side  comes  from  the  fir>t,  second,  and  thiid  ver- 
tebra: of  the  loins;  that  on  the  left  side  is  somewhat 
shorter,  and  both  these  portions  join  and  make  the 
lower  part  of  the  diaphragm,  which  joins  its  tendons 
with  the  tendon  of  the  other,  so  that  they  make  but  one 
muscular  partition.  It  is  covered  by  the  pleura  on  its 
upper  side,  and  by  the  peritoneum  on  the  lower  side. 
It  is  pierced  in  the  middle  for  the  passage  of  the  vena 
cava;  in  its  lower  part  for  the  oesophagus,  and  the 
nerves,  which  go  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
and  between  the  productions  of  the  inferior  muscle, 
passes  the  aorta,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  vena  azy- 
gos.  It  receives  arteries  and  veins  called  phrenic  in 
diaphragmatic,  from  the  cava  and  aorta:  and  some 
times  on  its  lower  part  two  branches  from  the  vena 
adiposa,  and  two  arteries  from  the  lumbares.  It  has 
two  nerves  which  come  from  the  third  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  which  pass  through  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
are  lost  in  its  substance.  In  itsnatural  situation,  thedia- 
plu  agin  is  convex  on  the  upper  side  tow  aids  the  breast, 
and  concave  on  its  lower  side  towards  the  belly ; 
therefoie,  when  its  fibres  swell  and  contract,  it  must 
become  plain  on  each  side,  and  consequently  the  cavity 
of  the  breast  is  enlarged  lo  give  liberty  to  the  lungs  to 
receive  air  in  inspiration;  and  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines are  pressed  for  the  distribution  of  their  contents  ; 
hence  the  use  of  this  muscle  is  very  considerable  ;  it  is 
the  principal  agent  in  respiration,  particularly  in  in- 
spiration;  for  when  it  is  in  action  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  enlarged,  particularly  at  the  sides,  where  the 
lungs  are  chiefly  situated  ;  and  as  the  lungs  must 
always  be  contiguous  to  the  inside  of  the  thorax  and 
upper  side  of  the  diaphragm,  the  air  rushi  s  inlo  them, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  increased  space.  In  expiration  it 
is  relaxed  and  pushed  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  upon  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen;  and 
at  the  same  lime  that  they  press  it  upwards,  they  pul! 
down  the  ribs,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  thorax*  is  di 
niinislicd,  and  the  air  suddenly  pushed  out  of  the  lungs 

DIAPHRAGMATI'TIS.  (Prom  hatpoccytui,  the  dia 
phragm.)  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  See  i'a 
raphrtnitis. 
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Dia  phthora.  (From  diiKpdupu  to  corrupt.)  An 
abortion  where  the  foetus  is  corrupted  in  the  womb. 

Diafiiyla'ctica.  (From  SiacjvXacooj,  to  preserve.) 
Medicines  which  resist  putrefaction  or  prevent  infec- 
tion. 

Dia'physis.  (From  dtaqjvu,  to  divide.)  An  inter- 
stice or  partition  between  the  joints. 

Diapisselje'um.  (From  &ia,  and  7r:<ro-fAac>i',  the 
oil  of  pitch)  or  liquid  pitch.)  A  composition  in  which 
m  liquid  pitch. 

Dia'plasis.  (From  diair\xoco>,  to  put  together.) 
The  replacing  a  luxated  or  fractured  hone  in  its  proper 
situation. 

Diafla'sma.  (From  StairXaccriu,  to  anoint.)  An 
unction  or  fomentation  applied  to  the  whole  body  or 
any  part. 

Dia'pnk.  (From  tiiarvtu),  to  blow  through,  or  pass 
gently  as  the  breath  does.)  An  insensible  discharge 
of  Ibe  urine. 

DIATN'OE.  (From  Itairmo,  to  breathe  through.) 
The  transpiration  of  vapour  through  the  pores  of  the 
akin. 

DIAPNO'ICA.  (From  iiairvtta,  to  transpire.)  Dia- 
phoretics  or  medicines  which  promote  perspiration. 

Diafoke  ma.  (From  Jiawoptiu,  to  be  in  doubt.) 
Nervous  anxiety. 

Diaporon.  (From  <5ia,  and  o-noipa,  autumnal  fruits.) 
A  composition  in  which  are  several  autumnal  fruits, 
as  quinces,  medlars,  and  services. 

Diapra'ssium.  (From  o<a,and  irpaaaiov,  hoarhound.) 
A  composition  in  which  hoarhound  is  the  principal 
ingredient. 

Diafru'num.  (From  <5ia,  and -ootio;,  a  prune.)  An 
electuary  of  prunes. 

Diapso'ricum.  (From  <5ta,  and  i^upa,  tlic  itch  or 
scurvy.)     A  medicine  for  the  itch  or  scurvy. 

Diapte'rnes.  (From  r5iu,  and  rTjtpva,  the  heel.) 
A  composition  of  cow  heel  and  cheese. 

Diaptero'sis.  (From  eta,  and  ttJcoov,  a  feather.) 
The  cleaning  the  ears  with  a  feather. 

Diapye'ma.  (Front  £ia,  and  wuov,  pus.)  A  suppu- 
ration or  abscess. 

Diapye'mata.  (From  iiairvrina,  a  suppuration.) 
Suppurating  medicines. 

Diapye'tica.  (From  Siazvrjpa,  a  suppuration.) 
Suppurating  applications. 

Diarho'ciia.  (From  rj<a,  and  prjxos,  a  space.)  The 
space  between  the  foldings  of  a  bandage. 

DIA'RIUS.  (From  dies,  a  day.)  A  term  applied  to 
levers  which  last  but  one  day. 

Diaroma'ticum.  (From  Sta,  and  apop.a]iKov,  an 
aromatic.)     A  composition  of  spices. 

Dia'rrhage.  (From  6iappi;yivni,  to  break  asun- 
der.)    A  fracture. 

Diarrhodo'meli.  (From  £ia,  poSov,  a  rose,  and 
/icXi,  honey.)     Scammony,  agaric,  pepper,  and  iioney. 

Dia'rrhodon.  (From  iia,  and  poiov,  a  rose.)  A 
composition  of  roses. 

DIARRIICE'A.  (From  iiappao,  to  (low  through.) 
A  purging.  It  is  distinguished  by  frequent  stools  with 
the  natural  excrement,  not  contagious,  and  seldom  at- 
tended with  pyrexia.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi  of  Cullen,  contain- 
ing the  following  species : 

1.  Diurrhua  crapulosa.  The  feculent  diarrhoea, 
from  crapulus,  one  who  overloads  his  stomach. 

2.  Diarrkaabiliosa.  The  bilious,  from  an  increased 
secretion  of  bile. 

3.  JJiairkma  mucosa.  The  mucous,  from  a  quantity 
af  slime  being  voided. 

4.  Diarrhcca  hepatirrhaa.  The  hepatic,  in  which 
there  is  a  quantity  of  serous  matter,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  washings  of  flesh,  voided;  the  liver  being 
primarily  affected. 

ft.  Diarrha-a  licntcrica.  The  lientery  ;  when  tin' 
food  passes  unchanged. 

(i.  Diarrhcca  caliaca.  The  cceliac  passion:  the 
food  passes  off  in  this  affection  in  a  white  liquid  state 
like  chyle. 

7.  Diarrhaavcrminosa.     Arising  from  worms. 

Diarrhoea  seems  evidently  to  depend  on  an  increase 
of  the  peristaltic  motion,  or  of  the  secretion  of  the  in- 
testines; and  besides  the  causes  already  noticed,  it 
may  arise  from  many  others,  Influencing  the  system 
generally,  or  the  particular  seat  ol  the  disease.  Of 
the  former  kind  '  "king  perspiration,  cer- 

tain passions  of  the  mind,  and  other  disorders-  as  den- 
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tition,  gout,  fever,  &c.  To  the  latter  belong  various 
acrid  ingesta,  drastic  cathartics,  spontaneous  acidity, 
&c.  In  this  complaint  each  discharge  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  murmuring  noise,  with  a  sense  of  weight 
and  uneasiness  in  the  hypogastriuin.  When  it  is  pro- 
tracted, the  stomach  usually  becomes  affected  with 
sickness,  or  sometimes  vomiting,  the  countenance 
grows  pale  or  sallow,  and  the  skin  generally  dry  and 
rigid.  Ultimately  great  debility  and  emaciation,  with 
dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  often  supervene.  Dis 
sections  of  diarrhoea,  where  it  terminated  fatally,  have 
shown  ulcerations  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  intes 
tines,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially 
about  the  follicular  glands;  in  which  occasionally  a 
cancerous  character  has  been  observable,  'lire  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint  must  vary  greatly  according  to 
circumstances:  sometimes  we  can  only  hope  to  palli- 
ate, as  when  it  occurs  in  the  advanced  period  of  phthi- 
sis pulmonalis  ;  sometimes  it  is  rather  to  be  encour- 
aged, relieving  more  serious  symptoms,  as  a  bilious 
diarrhoea  coming  on  in  fever,  though  still  some  limits 
must  be  put  to  the  discharge,  Where,  however,  we 
are  warranted  in  using  the  most  speedy  means  of  stop- 
ping it,  the  objects  arc,  1.  To  obviate  the  several 
causes.  2.  To  lessen  the  inordinate  action,  and  give 
tone  to  the  intestine. 

I.  Emetics  may  sometimes  be  useful,  dealing  out 
the  stomach,  and  liver,  as  well  as  determining  to  the 
skin.  Cathartics  also,  expelling  worms,  or  indurated 
faeces ;  but  any  acrimony  in  the  intestine  would  pro- 
bably cause  its  own  discharge,  and  where  there  is 
much  irritability,  they  might  aggravate  the  disease: 
however,  in  protracted  cases,  the  alvino  contents 
speedily  become  vitiated,  and  renew  the  irritation ; 
which  may  be  best  obviated  by  an  occasional  mild 
aperient,  particularly  rhubaib.  If,  however,  the  liver 
do  not  perform  its  office,  the  intestine  will  hardly  re- 
cover its  healthy  condition :  and  that  may  most  proba- 
bly be  effected  by  the  cautious  use  of  mercury.  Like- 
wise articles  which  determine  the  fluids  to  other  out- 
lets, diuretics,  and  particularly  diaphoretics,  in  many 
cases  contribute  materially  to  recovery ;  the  latter  per- 
haps assisted  by  bathing,  warm  clothing,  gentle  exer- 
cise, &.c.  Diluent,  demulcent,  antacid,  and  other 
chemical  remedies,  may  be  employed  to  correct  acri- 
mony, according  to  its  particular  nature.  In  children 
teething,  the  gums  should  be  lanced  ;  and  if  the  bowels 
have  been  attacked  on  the  repulsion  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, it  may  often  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  restore 
this.  But  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the 
due  regulation  of  the  diet,  carefully  avoiding  those  ar- 
ticles, which  are  likely  to  disagree,  or  irritate  the  bow- 
els, and  preferring  such  as  have  a  mild  astringent  effect 
Fish,  milk,  and  vegetables,  little  acescent,  as  rice,  bread, 
&.c.  are  best ;  and  for  the  drink,  madeira  or  brandy, 
sufficiently  diluted,  rather  than  malt  liquors. 

II.  Some  of  the  means  already  noticed  will  help  to 
fulfil  the  second  indication  also,  as  a  wholesome  diet, 
exercise,  diaphoretics,  &c:  but  there  are  others  of 
more  power,  which  must  be  resorted  to  in  urgent  I  a>es. 
At  the  head  of  these  is  opium,  a  full  dose  of  which 
frequently  at  once  effects  a  cure;  but  where  there  is 
some  more  lixed  cause,  and  the  complaint  of  any  stand- 
ing, moderate  quantities  repeated  at  proper  intervals 
will  answer  better,  and  other  subsidiaiy  means  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  ;  aromatics  may  prevent  its  disor- 
dering the  stomach,  rhubarb  obviate  its  causing  per- 
manent constipation,  &c.  Tonics  are  generallv  pro- 
per, the  discharge  itself  inducing  debility,  and  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile  particularly,  the  lighter 
forms  of  the  aromatic  bitters,  as  the  infusum  caluniba. 
&c.  will  materially  assist;  and  mild  chalybeates  are 
sometimes  serviceable.  In  protracted  cases  astringents 
come  in  aid  of  the  general  plan,  and  where  opium  dis- 
agrees, tbey  may  be  more  necessary :  but  the  milder 
ones  should  be  employed  at  fust,  the  more  powerful 
only  where  the  patient  appears  sinking.  Chalk  and 
lime-water  answer  best  where  there  is  acidity;  other- 
wise Ibe  pomegranate  rind,  logwood  extract,  catechu, 
kino,  tormentil,  &c.  may  be  given:  where  these  fail, 
alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  galls,  or  superacetate  of  lead. 

DIAIH  URO'SIS.  (From  iiapOpow,  to  articulate.) 
A  moveable  connexion  of  bones.  This  genus  has  I'm 
,  viz.  enarthrosis,  artlnodia,  ginglymus,  trochoi 
des,  and  aniphiartbrosis. 

Uiasai'o  mum.  (From  Sto,  and  oairiov,  soap.)  Ar 
ointment  of  soap. 
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Diasaty'rium.  (From  Sta,  and  eajvpiov,  lt:c 
orchis.)     An  oiutuienc  of  the  orchis-root. 

Diasci'llicm.  (From  Sta,  and  oa-iXAo,  the  squill.) 
Oxymcl  and  vinegar  of  squills. 

Diasci'mcus.  (From  Sta,  and  aKtyico;,  the  croco- 
dile.) A  name  for  the  inithridate,  in  [he  composition 
of  which  there  was  a  part  of  the  crocodile. 

Diasco  rdium.  (From  <5w,  and  aieopStov,  the  water 
germander.)    Electuary  of  scordium. 

Diase'.na.  (From  Sta,  and  scna.)  A  medicine  in 
which  is  senna. 

Diasmy'rnum.  (From  Sta,  and  a/tvpi't),  myrrh.) 
Diasmyriics.  A  wash  for  tile  eyes,  composed  Ot 
myrrh. 

Diaso'sticus.  (From  Jiaoiojw,  to  preserve.)  That 
Which  preserves  health. 

Diaspk'rmatum.  (From  Sta,  and  c-spfta,  seed.) 
A  medicine  composed  chietiy  of  seeds. 

Dia'sphaqe.  (From  ciao"<pai.u>,  to  separate.)  Dins- 
pkaxis.    The  Interstice  between  two  veins. 

Diasphy'xis.  (From  tim,  and  acJvyx),  to  strike.) 
The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

[Diaspore,  of  Haiiy,  Brogniart,  Cleaveland,  &c. 
"  This  mineral  is  but  little  known.  It  is  composed  of 
lamina1,  somewhat  curved,  easily  separable  from  each 
oilier,  and  possessing  a  pearly  gray  colour,  with  consi- 
derable lustre.  These  lamina:  according  to  the  natural 
joints,  which  they  present,  when  examined  by  a  light, 
seem  to  have  separated  in  the  direction  of  the  smaller 
diagonals  of  the  bases  of  a  rhomboidal  prism.  The 
edges  or  angles  of  its  fragments  are  capable  of  scratch- 
ing glass.     Its  specific  gravity  is  3.43. 

•■  A  small  fragment,  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
almost  instantly  decrepitates,  and  is  disparted  in  nu- 
merous little  spangles.  Hence  its  name  from  the 
Greek  AiaorEipu).  It  is  composed  of  alumine  cX), 
water  17,  iron  3.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  geological 
situation.  Itsgangue,  is  a  rock,  both  argillaceous  and 
ferruginous." — Cieav.  J/.u.    A.] 

DIASTASIS.  (From  cjiiott;^!,  to  separate.)  Dias 
tenia.  A  separation.  A  separation  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones;  as  that  which  occasionally  happens  to  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  in  some  cases  of  hydrocephalus. 

Diaste'aton.  (From  Sta,  and  jozp,  fat.)  An  oint- 
ment of  the  fat  of  animals. 

Diastb'ma.     See  Diastasis. 

DIASTOLE.  (From  <5ia,  and  crtWto,  to  stretch.) 
The  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  See  Circu 
lation. 

Diasto.mo'sis.  (From  Sia^oiiou,  to  dilate.)  Any 
dilatation,  or  dilating  instrument. 

Diastre'm.ma.  (From  Sta^pc^ui,  to  turn  aside.) 
Diastrophr,.    A  distortion  of  any  limb  or  part. 

Dia'strophe.     See  JJiastrcmuta. 

Dia'tasis.  (From  Staravta,  to  distend.)  The  ex- 
tension of  a  fractured  limb,  in  order  to  reduce  it. 

Diatecoli'thum.  (From  rjiu,  and  '/nKoXtOog,  the 
Jew's  stone.)     An  antidote  containing  lapis  judaicus. 

DIATERF.SIS.  (From  eta,  and  '7cpcu>,  to  perfo- 
rate.)    A  perforation  or  aperture. 

Diatere'tica.    (From  ha  and  leptui,  to  preserve.) 
Medicines  which  preserve  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Diatessaron.     (From  <5<a,  and  TEoaapts,  four.)    A 
medicine  compounded  of  four  simple  ingredients. 

Diate'ttiulm.  (From  Sta,  and  Icrjiytnv,  a  grass- 
hopper.) A  medicine  in  the  composition  of  which 
were  grasshoppers,  given  as  an  antidote  to  some  ne- 
phritic complaints,  by  ^Eginetus. 

DIATHESIS.  (From  SiaTidnui,  to  dispose.)  Any 
particular  state  of  the  body :  thus,  in  inflammatory 
fever,  there  is  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  and,  during 
putrid  fever,  a  putrid  diathesis. 

Diathe'smus.  (From  StaOeu,  to  run  through.)  A 
rupture  through  which  some  fluid  escapes. 

Diatragaca'nthum.  From  Sta,  and  TpayaxavBa- 
tragacanth.)  A  medicine  composed  of  gum-traga- 
canth. 

Dia'trium.  (From  Sta,  and  "Jptts,  three.)  A  me- 
dicine composed  of  three  simple  ingredients. 

Diaxyla  i.oes.  (From  Sta,  and  fyXaXon,  the  lignum 
aloes.)    A  medicine  in  which  is  lignum  aloes. 

Diazo'ma.  (From  ciahavvvptt,  to  surround ;  be- 
cause it  surrounds  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.)  The  dia- 
phragm 

Diazo'ster.  (From  Staltavwpi,  to  surround ;  be- 
cause, when  the  body  is  girded,  the  belt  usually  lies 
upon  it.)    A  name  of  the  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  back. 
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Dkbntk'tum.  (From  Sta.  and  ntv]eu,  to  stirrra 
late.)     A  pungent  or  stimulating  wash  lor  the  eyes. 

Dichastb'res.  (From  Stxa(,u,  to  divide,  because 
they  divide  the  food.)    a  name  of  the  foreteeth. 

Dk-iiopuy  u.  (From  St%a,  double,  and  <fniw,  to 
grow.]  A  distemper  of  the'  hairs,  in  which  they  split 
and  grow  forked, 

DICHOTOMI  &  (From  Sis,  twice,  and  re/iw,  to 
cut;  that  is,  cut  into  two.)  Diohotoinoua  or  bifur- 
cated. Applied  to  stems,  styles,  &c  which  are  forked 
or  divided  Into  two. 

DICHBOITE.    A  species  of  iolite. 

DICOTYLEDONES.  Two  cotyledons.  See  O 
tuli  don. 

DICROTIC.  [Dicroticus ;  from  oi$,  twice,  anil 
Kpovoi,  to  strike.)    A  term  given  to  a  pulse  in  which 

the  artery  rebounds  alter  striking,  so  as  to  convey  the 
sensation  of  a  double  pulsation. 

Dictamni'tes.  (From  vixja/tvoi,  dittany  )  A  wine 
medicated  with  dittany. 

DICTA'MNUS.  (From  Dictamnus,  a  city  in 
Crete,  on  whose  mountains  it  grows)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liuna-nn  system.  Class,  J)t 
candria;  Order,  Monogynia.    Dittany. 

Dkta.mnis  alius.  White  fraxinella,  or  bastard 
dittany.  Fraxinella.  Dictamnus  alius — fvliis  pin- 
natis,  cault  simplici,  of  Linmcus.  The  rooi  of  this 
plant  is  the  part  directed  for  medicinal  use;  when 
fresh,  it  has  a  moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable 
smell.  Formerly  it  was  much  used  as  a  stomachic, 
tonic,  and  alexipharniic,  and  was  supposed  tt>  be  a 
medicine  of  much  efficacy  in  removing  uterine  obstruc- 
tions, and  destroying  worms;  but  its  medicinal  pow- 
ers became  so  little  regarded  by  modem  physicians, 
that  it  had  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse,  till  Baron 
Stoerck  brought  it  into  notice,  by  publishing  several 
cases  of  its  success,  viz.  in  tertian  intermitlenls, 
worms,  (lumbrici)  and  menstrual  suppressions.  In 
all  these  cases,  he  employed  the  powdered  root  to  the 
extent  of  a  scruple  twice  a  day.  He  also  made  use  of 
a  tincture,  prepared  of  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  di- 
gested in  14  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine;  of  this  'JO  to  50 
drops,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  were  successfully  em- 
ployed in  epilepsies,  and,  when  joined  with  steel,  this 
root,  we  are  told,  was  of  great  service  to  chlorotic  pa- 
tients. The  dictamnus  undoubtedly,  pays  Dr.  VVood- 
ville,  is  a  medicine  of  considerable  power;  but  not- 
withstanding the  account  of  it  given  by  Stoerck,  who 
seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  its  modus  ope- 
randi, we  may  still  say  with  Ilaller,  "nondum  autcm 
vires  pro  dignitutc  eipluralus  est,"  and  it  is  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 
Dictamnus  creticcs.  See  Origanum  dictamnus. 
Didymx'a.  (From  StSvpo;,  double.)  A  cataplasm; 
so  called  by  Galen,  from  the  double  use  to  which  he 
puts  it. 

DI'DYMI.  (From  Sitvp.os,  double.)  Twins.  An 
old  name  of  the  testicles,  and  two  eminences  of  the 
brain,  from  their  double  protuberance. 

DIDYNAMIA.  (From  its,  twice,  and  Svvaptc, 
power,  two  powers.)  The  name  of  a  class  in  the 
sexual  system  of  plants,  consisting  of  those  with  her 
maphrodite  (lowers,  which  have  four  stamina,  two  of 
which  are  long,  and  two  short. 

Diecbo'lium.  (From  ha,  and  cic6a\\u>,  to  cast  out.) 
A  medicine  causing  an  abortion. 

Dutle'utron.  (From  ha,  and  t^cxTpov,  amber.) 
A  name  of  a  troche,  in  which  amber  is  an  ingredient. 
DIEMERBROECK,  Iskrand,  was  born  near 
Utrecht,  in  1609.  After  graduating  at  Angers,  he  went 
to  Nimeguen  in  1636,  and  for  some  years  continued 
freely  attending  those  who  were  ill  of  the  plague,  which 
raged  with  great  violence,  and  of  which  he  subse- 
quently published  an  account.  This  obtained  him 
much  credit;  and,  In  1642,  he  was  made  professor  ex- 
traordinary in  medicine  at  Utrecht;  when  he  gave 
lectures  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  on  anatomy,  which 
rendered  him  very  popular.  He  received  also  other 
distinctions  at  that  university,  and  continued  In  high 
esteem  till  his  death,  in  1674.  He  was  author,  besides, 
of  a  system  of  anatomy,  and  several  other  works  In 
medicine  and  surgery;  part  of  which  were  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  especially  his  treatise  on 
the  measles  and  smallpox. 

DIERVI'LLA.  'Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dierville. 
who  first  brought  it  from  Arcadia.)  See  Lonicera 
diervilla- 
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DIET.  Dictta.  The  dietetic  part  of  inodic:iie  is 
no  inconsiderable  branch,  and  seems  to  require  a 
much  greater  share  of  regard  than  it  commonly  meets 
Willi.  A  great  variety  of  diseases  illicit  be  removed 
by  the  observance  of  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  medicine,  were  it  not  lor  the  im- 
patience of  the  sufferers.  However,  it  may  on  all  oc- 
casions come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  the  cure, 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  performed  without  a  due 
observance  of  the  non-naturals.  That  food  is,  in  ge- 
neral,  thought  the  best  and  most  conduciveto  long  life, 
which  is  most  simple,  pure,  and  lice  from  irritating 
qualities,  and  such  as  approaches  nearest  10  the  nature 
of  our  own  bodies  in  a  healthy  state,  or  is  capable  of 
being  easiest  converted  into  their  substance  by  the  vis 
vitie,  after  it  has  been  duly  prepared  by  the  ait  of 
cookery;  hut  the  nature,  composition,  virtues,  ami  uses 
of  particular  aliments,  can  never  he  learnt  lo  satisfac- 
tion, without  the  assistance  of  practical  chemistry. 

Dikt  drink.  An  alterative  decoction  employed 
daily  in  considerable  quantities,  at  least  from  a  pint  to 
a  quart.  The  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  and  niezeieon, 
the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  is  the  most  common  and  most 
useful. 

DIETETIC.  Dietcticus.  That  part  of  medicine 
which  considers  the  way  of  living  with  relation  to 
"ood,  or  diet,  suitable  to  any  particular  case. 

Die'xodos.  (From  <5«z,  and  $oios,  a  way  to  pass 
out.)  Diodos.  In  Hippocrates  it  means  evacuation 
by  stool. 

Diffi.a'tio. 


Per- 


(From   diffio,  to  blow  away.) 
Epilation. 

DIFFUSUS.  Diffused;  spreading.  Applied  to  pa- 
nicles and  stems.  Panicula  diffusa,  that  is,  lax  and 
spreading;  as  in  Saxifraga  umbrosa;  the  London 
pride,  so  common  in  our  gardens;  and  many  masses, 
especially  the  common  cultivated  oat.  The  Humus 
kukilr,  or  sea  rocket,  has  the  caulis  diffusus. 

DIGA'STRICUS.  (From  &?,  twice,  and  yaarrjo,  a 
belly  bo  called  from  its  having  two  bellies.)  Biventer 
maxilla  of  Albinos.  Mastoids- hygeuien  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  situated  externally  between  the  lower  jaw 
and  os  hyoidcs.  It  arises,  by  a  fleshy  belly,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  processus  mastoideus,  anil  descend- 
ing, it  contracts  into  a  round  tendon,  which  passes 
through  the  stylohyoideus,  and  an  annular  ligament 
which  is  fastened  to  the  os  tiyoides;  then  it  mows 
fleshy  again,  and  ascends  towards  the  middle  of  the 
edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  inserted.  Its  use  is 
to  open  the  mouth  by  pulling  the  lower  jaw  down- 
wards and  backwards;  and  when  the  jaws  are  shut, 
to  raise  the  larynx,  and  consequently  the  pharynx,  up- 
wards, as  in  deglutition. 

DioiiRKNTi.v.  (From  digcro,  to  digest.)  Medi- 
cines which  promote  the  secretion  of  proper  pus  in 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

DIGESTER.  A  strong  and  tight  iron  kettle  or  cop- 
per, furnished  with  a  valve  of  safety,  in  which  bodies 
may  be  subjected  to  the  vapour  of  water,  alkohol,  or 
tether,  at  a  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

DIGESTION.  (Digcsiio;  from  digcro,  to  dis- 
solve.) 

1.  An  operation  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  in 
which  such  matters  as  are  intended  to  act  slowly  on 
each  other,  are  exposed  to  a  heat,  continued  for  some 
time. 

2.  In  physiology,  the  change  that  the  food  under- 
goes in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
chyme. 

"  The  Immediate  object  of  digestion  is  the  forma- 
tion of  chyle,  a  matter  destined  for  the  reparation  of 
tin' continual  waste  of  the  animal  economy.  Thedi- 
gestive  organs  contribute  als,o  in  many  other  ways  to 
nutrition. 

If  we  judge  of  the  importance  of  a  function  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  organs,  digestion  ought  to 
In'  placed  in  the  first  rank;  no  other  function  of  the 

animal  economy  presents  such  a  complicated  appa- 
ratus. 

There  always  eslsU  an  evident  relation  between  the 
Bort  Of  aliment  proper  for  an  animal  ami  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  digestive  organs.     If,  by  their  nature,   the 

alni„  ntt  a,,  til  from  the  elements  which 
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will  be  fewer  and  more  simple,  as  is  seen  in  the  carny 
vinous  animals.  Wan,  called  to  use  equally  anima. 
and  vegetable  aliments,  keeps  a  mean  between  the 
graminivorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  us  to  the  dis- 
position and  complication  of  his  digestive  apparatus, 
without  deserving,  on  that  account,  to  be  called  omni- 
vorous. 

We  may  represent  the  digestive  apparatus  as  a  long 
canal  differently  twisted  upon  itself,  wide  in  certain 
points,  narrow  in  others,  susceptible  of  contracting  or 
enlarging  its  dimensions,  and  into  which  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fluids  are  pouied  by  means  of  different  ducts. 
The  canal  is  divided  into  many  parts  by  anatomists  : 

1.  The  mouth. 

2.  The  pharynx. 

:i.  The  oesophagus. 

4.  The  stomach. 

5.  The  small  intestines, 
(i.  The  great  intestines. 
7.  The  anus. 

Two  membranous  layers  form  the  sides  of  the  dlges 
live  canal  in  its  whole  length.  The  inner  layer,  Which 
is  intended  to  be  in  contact  with  the  aliments,  consists 
of  a  mucous  membrane,  the  appearance  and  structure 
of  which  vary  in  every  one  of  the  portions  of  ihe 
canal,  so  thai 'it  is  not  the  same  in  the  pharynx  as  in 
the  mouth,  nor  is  it  in  the  stomach  like  what  it  is  in 
the  (esophagus,  fcc.  In  the  lips  and  the  anus  this  mem- 
brane becomes  confounded  with  the  skin.  The  second 
layer  of  the  sides  of  the  digestive  canal  is  muscular  ; 
it  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  one  longitudinal, 
the  other  circular.  The  arrangement,  the  thickness, 
the  nature  of  the  fibres  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  these  strata  are  different,  according  as  they  are 
observed  in  the  mouth,  in  the  cesopliagus,  or  in  the 
large  intestine,  &c.  A  great  number  of  blood-vessels 
go  to,  or  come  from  the  digestive  canal ;  but  the  abdo- 
minal portion  of  this  canal  receives  a  quantity  incom- 
parably greater  than  the  superior  parts.  This  presents 
only  what  are  necessary  for  its  nutrition,  and  the  in- 
considerable secretion,  of  which  it  is  the  seat  ;  while 
the  number  and  the  volume  of  the  vessels  that  belong 
to  the  abdominal  portion  show  that  it  must  be  the 
agent  of  a  considerable  secretion.  The  chyliferous 
vessels  arise  exclusively  from  the  small  intestine. 

As  to  the  neives,  they  are  distributed  to  the  diges- 
tive canal  in  an  order  inverse  to  that  of  the  vessels; 
that  is,  the  cephalic  parts,  cervical  and  pectoral,  receive 
agieat  deal  more  than  the  abdominal  portion,  the 
stomach  excepted,  where  the  two  nerves  of  the  eighth 
pair  terminate.  The  other  parts  of  the  canal  scarcely 
receive  any  branch  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  only 
nerves  that  are  observed,  proceed  from  the  subdia- 
phragmatic ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic  We 
will  see,  farther  on,  the  relation  that  exists  between  the 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  nerves,  and  the  functions 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  digestive 
canal. 

The  bodies  that  pour  fluids  into  the  digestive  canal, 
are, 

1.  The  digestive  mucous  membrane. 

2.  Isolated  follicles  that  are  spread  in  great  numbers 
in  the  whole  length  of  this  membrane. 

3.  The  agglomerated  follicles  which  are  found  at 
the  isthmus  of  the  throat,  between  the  pillars  of  the 
velum  of  the  palate,  and  sometimes  at  the  junction  of 
the  u'sopbagus  and  the  stomach. 

4.  The  mucous  glands  which  exist  in  a  greater  or 
lass  number  in  the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  in  the  roof  of 
the  palate,  around  the  (esophagus. 

5.  The  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  sublingual 
glands,  which  secrete  the  sali\a  of  the  mouth,  the 
liver, and  the  pancreas;  the  first  of  which  pours  the 
bile,  the  second  the  pancreatic  juice,  by  distinct  canals, 
into  the  superior  part  of  the  small  intestine,  called 
duodenum. 

All  the  digestive  organs  contained  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  are  immediately  covered,  more  or  less  coin 
pletely,by  the  serous  membrane  called  the  peritonaeum. 
This  membrane,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  disposed, 
and  by  its  physical  and  vital  properties,  is  very  useful 
in  the  act  of  digestion,  by  preserving  lo  the  organs 
tneir  respective  relations',  by  favouring  their  changes 
Of  volume,  by  rendering  easy  the  sliding  motions 
which  they  perform  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the 
adjoining  parts. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  digestive  membrane  is 
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always  lubrificd  by  a  glutinous  adhesive  matter,  more 
or  less  abundant,  than  is  seen  in  greatest  quantity 
whore  Hunt  exist  no  follicles,— a  circumstance  which 
6eeins  to  indicate  that  these  are  not  the  our, 
organs.  A  part  of  this  matter,  to  which  is  given 
generally  the  name  of  mucus,  continually  evaporates. 
so  that  there  exists  habitually  a  certain  quantity  of 
vapours  in  all 'he  points  of  the  digestive  canal.  The 
chemical  nature  of  this  substance,  as  taken  at  the 
intestinal  surface,  is  still  very  little  known.  It  is 
transparent,  with  a  light  gray  tint;  it  adheres  to  the 
membrane  which  forms  it;  its  taste  is  salt,  and  its 
acidity  is  shown  by  there-agents:  its  formation  still 
continues  some  time  after  death.  That  which  is 
formed  in  the  mouth,  in  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, goes  into  the  stomach  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
and  the  fluids  of  the  mucous  glands,  by  movements  of 
deglutition,  which  succeed  each  other  at  near  inter- 
vals. According  to  this  detail,  it  would  appear  that 
the  stomach  ought  to  contain,  after  it  has  been  some 
time  empty  of  aliments,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
mixture  of  mu«US,  of  saliva,  and  follicular  fluid. "  This 
observation  is  not  proved,  at  least  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  individuals.  However,  in  a  number  oi 
who  are  evidently  in  a  particular  state,  there  exist,  in 
the  morning,  in  the  stomach,  many  ounces  af  this 
mixture.  In  certain  cases  it  is  foamy,  slightly  troubled, 
very  little  viscous,  holding  suspended  some  flakes  of 
mucus;  its  taste  is  quite  acid,  not  disagreeable,  very 
sensible  in  the  throat,  acting  upon  the  teeth,  SO  as  to 
diminish  the  polish  of  their  surface,  and  rendering 
their  motion  upon  each  oilier  more  ditfkult.  This 
liquid  reddens  paper  stained  with  turnsol. 

In  the  same  individual,  in  other  circumstances,  and 
with  the  saii!£  appearances  as  It  colour,  transparency, 
and  consistency,  the  liquid  of  the  stomach  had  no 
savour,  nor  any  acid  property ;  it  is  a  little  salt :  the 
solution  of  polassa,  as  well  as  the  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  produced  in  it  no  apparent  change. 

When  we  examine  the  dead  bodies  of  persons  killed 
by  accident,  the  stomach  not  having  received  any  ali- 
ments nor  drink  for  some  time,  this  organ  contains  only 
a  very  few  acid  mucositics  adhering  to  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  part  of  which,  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  that 
viscus,  appears  reduced  to  chyme.  It  is,  then,  very 
{trobable,  that  the  liquid  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
stomach  is  digested  by  this  viscus  as  an  alimentary 
substance,  una  that  this  is  the  reason  why  it  does  not 
accumulate  (here. 

In  animaiS  the  organization  of  which  approaches  to 
that  of  man,  such  as  dogs  and  cats,  there  is  no  liquid 
found  in  the  stomach  after  one,  or  many  days  of  com- 
plete abstinence;  there  is  seen  only  a  small  quantity 
of  viscous  niucosity  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  organ, 
towards  its  splenic  extremity.  This  matter  has  the 
greatest  analogy,  both  chemical  and  physical,  with 
that  which  is  found  in  the  stomach  of  man.  lint,  if 
we  make  these  animals  swallow  a  body  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  being  digested,  as  a  pebble  for  example, 
there  forms,  after  some  time,  in  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach, a  certain  quantity  of  an  acid  liquid  mucus  of 
a  grayish  colour,  sensibly  salt,  which,  in  its  composi- 
tion, is  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  sometimes  in 
man. 

This  liquid,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  the  muco- 
sites of  the  mouth,  of  the  pharvnx,  of  the  oesophagus 
and  the  stomach,  with  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  folli- 
cles of  the  same  parts  and  with  the  saliva,  has  been 
called  by  physiologists  the  gastric  juice,  and  to  which 
they  have  attributed  particular  properties. 

In  the  small  intestine  there  is  also  formed  a  great 
quantity  of  mucous  matter,  which  rests  habitually 
attached  to  the  sidesof  the  intestine;  it  differs  little 
from  that  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  ;  it  is  vis- 
cid, tough,  and  has  a  salt  and  acid  savour  ;  it  is  renew- 
ed with  great  rapidity.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of 
this  intestine  is  laid  bare,  in  a  dog,  and  the  layer  of 
mucus  absorbed  by  a  sponge,  it  will  appear  again  in  a 
minute.  This  observation  may  be  repealed  as  often  as 
we  please,  until  the  intestine  becomes  inflamed  by  the 
contact  of  the  air,  and  foreign  bodies. 

The  mucus  of  the  stomach  penetrates  into  thecnvity 
of  the  small  intestine  only  under  the'form  of  a  pulpous 
matter, grayish  and  opaque,  whkh  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  particular  chyme. 

It  is  at  the  surface  of  this  same  portion  of  the  diges- 
tive canal  that  the  bile  is  delivered  as  well  as  the  liquid 
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secreted  by   the  pancreas.     In  animals,  such  as  dogo, 
the  flawing  of  these  liquids  takes  place  aiiutervals; 

that  is,  about  twice  in  a  minute,  there  is  seen  to  spring 
from  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  choledoclnis,  or  biliary 
canal,  a  drop  of  bile,  which  immediately  spreads  itself 
uniformly  in  a  sheet  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  which 
id)  impregnated  with  it;  there  is,  also,  con- 
stantly found  a  certain  quantity  of  bile  in  the  small 
intestine. 

The  flowing  of  the  liquid  formed  by  the  pancreas 
takes  place  much  in  the  same  manner,  bul  it  Is  much 
slower;  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passes  before 
a  drop  of  this  fluid  springe  from  Hie  orifice  of  the  canal 

Which  pours  it  into  the  intestine 

The  different  fluids  deposited  in  the  small  intestine, 
which  are,  the  chymous  matter  that  comes  from  the 
Stomach,  the  niUCUS,  the  follicular  thud,  the  bile,  and 
the  pancreatic  liquid,  all  mix  together  ;  but,  on  account 
of  its  properties,  and  perhaps  of  its  proportions,  the 
bile  predominates, and  gives  to  the  mixture  iis  proper 
taste  and  colour.  A  great  part  of  ihis  mixture  de- 
scends towards  the  large  intestine,  and  passes  into  it  ; 

in  this  passage,  it  becomes  more  consistent,  and  the 

clear  yellow  colour  which  it  had  befol  e  becomes  dark . 
and  afterward  greenish.  There  are,  however,  in  this 
strong  individual  differences. 
In  the  large  intestine,  the  mucous  and  follicular  se- 
creiion  appears  less  active  than  in  the  small  intestine  ; 
the  mixture  of  fluids  which  comes  from  the  small  in- 
testine acquires  in  it  more  consistence;  it  contracts  a 
foetid  odour,  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  excrements : 
it  has,  besides,  the  appearance  of  it,  by  its  colour, 
odour,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  enables  us  to  under 
stand  how  a  person  who  uses  no  aliments  can  continue 
to  produce  excrements,  and  how,  in  certain  diseases, 
their  quantity  is  Aery  considerable,  though  the  sick 
person  has  been  long  deprived  of  every  alimentary 
substance,  even  of  a  liquid  kind.  Round  the  anus 
exist  follicles,  which  secrete  a  fatty  matter  of  a  singu- 
larly powerful  odour. 

We  find  gas  almost  always  in  the  intestinal  canal; 
the  stomach  contains  only  very  little.  The  chemical 
nature  of  these  gases  has  not  yet  been  examined  with 
care;  but  as  the  saliva  that  we  swallow  is  always 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
probably  the  atmospheric  air,  more  or  less  changed, 
which  is  found  in  the  stomach.  At  least,  it  contains 
carbonic  acid.  The  small  intestine  contains  only  p 
small  quantity  of  gas  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid, 
of  azote  and  hydrogen.  The  large  intestine  contains 
carbonic  acid,  azote,  and  hydrogen,  sometimes  carbu- 
retted,  sometimes  sulphuretted.  Twenty-three  per 
cent,  of  this  gas  was  found  in  the  rectum  of  an  in- 
dividual, whose  large  intestine  contained  no  excre- 
ment. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  digestive  canal  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  in  respect  to  the  different  modes  o 
contraction  it  presents.  The  lips,  the  jaws,  in  mos 
cases  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  are  moved  by  a  contrac 
tton,  entirely  like  that  of  the  muscles  of  locomotion. 
The  roof  of  the  palate,  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  tongue  in  certain  particular  circumstances, 
oiler  many  motions,  which  have  a  manifest  analogy 
with  muscular  contraction,  but  which  are  very  differ- 
ent from  it,  because  they  take  place  without  the  parti 
cipation  of  the  will. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  motions  of  the  parts 
just  named  are  beyond  the  influence  of  the  nerves  ; 
experience  proves  directly  the  contiary.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  nerves  that  come  to  the  oesophagus  are  cut, 
this  tube  is  deprived  of  its  contractile  faculty. 

The  muscles  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  those  of  the 
pharynx,  the  superior  two-thirds  of  the  oesophagus, 
scarcely  contract  like  digestive  organs,  but  when  they 
act  in  permitting  substances  to  pass  from  the  mouth 
into  the  stomach.  The  inferior  third  of  the  oesophagus 
presents  a  phenomenon  which  is  important  to  be 
known:  this  is  an  alternate  motion  of  contraction  and 
relaxation  which  exists  in  a  constant  manner.  The 
contraction  commences  at,  tne  union  ot  tne  superior 
two-thirds  of  the  canal  with  the  inferior  third ;  it  is 
continued,  with  a  certain  rapidity,  to  the  insertion  of 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach :  when  it  is  once  pith 
duced,  it  continues  for  a  time,  which  is  variable;  its 
mean  duration  is,  at  least,  thirty  seconds.  Being  so 
contracted  in  its  inferior  third,  the  oesophagus  is  hard 
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and  elastic,  like  a  cord  strongly  strc'.ched.  The  ie- 
laxation  which  succeeds  the  contraction  happens  all 
at  once,  and  simultaneously  in  all  the  contracted  fibres; 
in  certain  cases,  however,  it  secrns  to  take  place  from 
the  superior  to  the  inferior  fibres.  In  the  state  of  re- 
laxation, the  oesophagus  presents  a  remarkable  fiac- 
cidity,  which  makes  a  singular  contrast  with  its  state 
of  contraction. 

This  motion  of  the  ^Esophagus  depends  on  the  nerves 
of  the  eighth  pair.  When  these  nerves  of  an  animal  are 
cut,  the  oesophagus  no  longer  contracts,  hut  neither  is 
it  in  the  relaxed  state  that  we  have  described  ;  its  fibres 
being  separated  from  nervous  influence,  shorten  them- 
selves will)  a  certain  force,  and  the  canal  is  found  in 
an  intermediate  slate  between  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion. The  vacuity,  or  distention  of  the  stomach,  has 
an  influence  upon  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
contraction  of  the  oesophagus. 

From  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  stomach  to  the 
end  of  the  intestine  rectum,  the  intestinal  canal  pre- 
sents a  mode  of  contraction  which  differs,  in  almost 
every  respect,  from  the  contraction  of  the  sub-diaphrag- 
matic portion  of  the  canal.  This  contraction  always 
takes  place  slowly,  and  in  an  irregular  manner ;  some- 
times an  hour  passes  before  any  trace  of  it  can  be  per- 
ceived; at  other  times  many  intestinal  portions  contract 
at  once.  It  appears  to  be  very  little  influenced  by  the 
nervous  system  :  for  example, — it  continues  in  the  sto- 
mach after  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair ; 
it  becomes  more  active  by  the  weakness  of  animals, 
and  even  by  their  death ;  in  some,  by  this  cause  it  be- 
comes considerably  accelerated ;  it  continues  though 
the  intestinal  canal  is  entirely  separated  from  the  body. 
The  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  the  small  intes- 
tine, are  the  points  of  the  intestinal  canal  where  it  is 
presented  oftenest,  and  most  constantly.  This  motion, 
which  arises  from  the  successive  or  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  the  longitudinal  or  circular  fibres  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  has  been  differently  denominated  by 
authors:  some  have  named  it  vermicular,  others  peris- 
taltic, others  again,  sensible  organic  contractility,  &c. 
Whatever  it  is,  the  will  appears  to  exert  no  sensible 
influence  upon  it. 

The  muscles  of  the  anus  contract  voluntarily. 

The  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive 
canal  is  not  susceptible  of  undergoing  any  considerable 
dilatation  ;  we  may  easily  see,  by  its  structure,  and  the 
mode  of  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat,  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  allow  the  aliments  to  remain  in  its  cavity, 
but  that  it  is  rather  formed  to  carry  these  substances 
from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach:  this  last  organ,  and 
the  large  intestine,  are  evidently  prepared  to  undergo 
a  very  great  distention ;  substances,  also,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  accumulate,  and 
remain  for  a  time,  more  or  less,  in  their  interior. 

The  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  perpetual  agitation  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity;  they  exert, 
upon  them,  a  continual  pressure,  which  becomes  some- 
times very  considerable. 

The  digestive  actions  which  by  their  union  consti- 
tute digestion,  are — 

1.  The  apprehension  of  aliments. 

2.  Mastication. 

3.  Iusalivatiou. 

4.  Deglutition. 

5.  The  action  of  the  stomach. 

(i.  The  action  of  the  small  intestines. 

7.  The  action  of  the  large  intestines. 

8.  The  expulsion  of  the  ftecal  matter. 

All  the  digestive  actions  do  not  equally  contribute 
to  the:  production  of  chyle;  the  action  of  the  stomach 
and  that  <^(  the  small  intestines,  are  alone  absolutely 

The  digestion  of  solid  food  requires  generally  the 
eight  digestive  actions;  thit  of  drinks  is  much  more 
simple;  it  comprehends  only  apprehension,  degluti- 
tion, the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  small 
intestine. 

The  mastication  and  deglutition  ol  the  lood  being 
effected,  we  have  now  to  notice  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mach on  the  aliment:  chemical  alterations  will  now 
presc:-.:  ih«!ifinelve»  io  our  examination.  In  the  sto- 
mach the  food  is  transformed  into  a  matter  proper  to 
animals,  which  is  named  chyme. 

Ik-fore  showing  the  changes  that  the  food  undergoes 
m  the  stomach,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  phenomena 
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of  their  accumulation  in  this  viscus,  as  wtll  as  tfle 
local  and  general  effects  that  result  from  it. 

The  first  moulhfuls  of  food  swallowed  are  easily 
lodaed  in  the  stomach.  This  organ  is  not  much  com 
pressed  by  the  surrounding  viscera;  its  sides  separate 
easily,  and  give  way  to  the  force  which  presses  the  ali- 
mentary bole  ;  but  its  distention  becomes  more  difficult 
in  proportion  as  new  food  arrives,  for  this  is  accom- 
panied by  the  pressing  together  of  the  abdominal  vis~ 
eera,  and  the  extension  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
This  accumulation  takes  place  particularly  towards 
the  right  extremity  and  the  middle  part:  the  pyloric 
half  -lives  way  with  more  difficulty. 

While  the  stomach  is  distended,  its  form,  its  rela- 
tions, and  even  Its  positions,  undergo  alterations:  in 
place  of  being  flattened  on  its  aspects,  of  occupying 
only  the  epigastrium  and  a  part  of  the  left  hyjtochondri- 
ititi,  it  assumes  a  round  form  ;  its  great  cut  da  sac  is 
thrust  into  this hypochondrium,  and  fills  it  almost  corn 
plelely  ;  the  greater  curvature  descends  towards  the 
umbilicus,  particularly  on  the  left  side;  the  pylorus, 
alone,  fixed  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  pieserves  its 
motion  and  its  relations  with  the  surrounding  parts. 
On  account  of  the  resistance  that  the  vertebial  column 
presents  behind,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach 
cannot  distend  itself  on  that  side:  for  that  reason  this 
viscus  is  wholly  carried  forward,  and  as  the  pylorus 
and  the  oesophagus  cannot  be  displaced  in  tins  direc- 
tion, it  makes  a  motion  of  rotation,  by  which  its  great 
curve  is  directed  a  little  forward;  its  posterior  aspect 
inclines  downwards,  and  its  superior  upwards. 

Though  it  undergoes  these  changes  of  position  and 
relation,  it,  nevertheless,  preserves  the  recurved  conoid 
form  which  is  proper  to  it.  This  effect  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  three  tunics  contribute  to  its  dila- 
tation. The  two  plates  of  the  serous  membrane  sepa- 
rate and  give  place  to  the  stomach.  The  muscular 
la]  er  sutlers  a  real  distention  ;  its  fibres  are  prolonged, 
but  so  as  to  preserve  the  particular  form  of  the  stomach. 
Lastly,  the  mucous  membrane  gives  way,  particularly 
in  the  points  where  the  folds  are  multiplied.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  these  are  found  particularly  along  the 
larger  curve,  as  well  as  at  the  splenic  extremity. 

The  dilatation  of  the  stomach  alone  produces  very 
important  changes  in  the  abdomen.  The  total  volume 
of  this  cavity  augments;  the  belly  juts  out:  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  are  compressed  with  greater  force; 
often  the  necessity  of  passing  urine,  or  faces,  is  felt. 
The  diaphragm  is  pressed  towards  the  breast,  it  de- 
scends with  some  difficulty;  thence  the  motions  of  re- 
spiration, and  the  phenomena  which  depend  on  it, 
are  more  incommoded,  such  as  speech,  singing,  &c. 

In  certain  cases,  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may 
l.e  carried  so  tar  that  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are 
painfully  distended,  and  respiration  becomes  difficult. 

To  produce  such  effects,  the  contraction  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  presses  the  food  in  the  stomach,  must 
be  very  energetic.  We  have  remarked  above  the  con 
siderable  thickness  of  the  muscular  layer  of  this  canal, 
and  the  great  number  of  nerves  which  go  to  it  ;  nothing 
less  than  this  disposition  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
force  with  which  the  food  distends  the  stomach.  For 
more  certainty,  the  finger  has  only  to  be  introduced 
into  the  oesophagus  of  an  animal  by  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice, and  the  force  of  the  contraction  will  be  found 
striking. 

But  if  the  food  exerts  so  marked  an  influence  upon 
the  sides  of  the  stomach  and  the  abdomen,  they  ought 
themselves  to  suffer  a  proportionate  reaction,  and 
tend  to  escape  by  the  two  openings  of  the  stomach 
Why  does  this  effect  not  take  place?  It  is  generally 
said  that  the  cardia  and  pylorus  shut ;  but  this  pheno 
menon  has  not  been  submitted  to  any  particular  re 
searches.  Here  is  what  Dr.  Magendie's  experiment* 
have  produced  in  this  respect. 

The  alternate  motion  of  the  oesophagus  prevents  tire 
return  of  the  food  into  this  cavity.  The  more  the  sUi 
Enoch  is  distended,  contraction  becomes  the  more  in 
tense  and  prolonged,  and  the  relaxation  of  shorter 
duration.  Its  contraction  generally  coincides  with  the 
instant  of  inspiration,  when  the  stomach  is  most  forci 
bly  compressed.  Its  relaxation  ordinarily  hapnens  at 
the  instant  of  expiration. 

We  may  have  an  idea  of  this  mechanism  by  laving 
bare  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  endeavouring  to  maKe 
the  (bod  pass  into  the  oesophagus  by  compressing  the 
stomach  with  both  hands    It  will  be  nearly  impossible 
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to  succeed,  whatever  force  is  used,  it  it  is  done  at  the 
instant  when  the  oesophagus  is  contracted:  but  the 
passage  will  lake  place,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  itself; 
If  the  stomach  is  compressed  at  the  instant  of  relaxa- 
tion. 

The  resistance  that  the  pylorus  presents  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  aliments  is  of  another  kind.  In  living 
animals,  whether  the  stomach  is  empty  or  full,  this 
opening  is  habitually  shut,  by  the  constriction  of  its 
fibrous  ling,  and  the  contraction  of  its  circular  fibres. 
There  is  frequently  seen  another  constriction  in  the 
stomach,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  inches,  which 
appears  intended  to  prevent  the  food  from  reaching  the 
pylorus;  we  perceive,  also,  irregular  and  peristaltic 
contractions,  which  commence  at  the  duodenum,  and 
are  continued  into  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach, 
the  effect  of  which  is  io  press  the  food  towards  the 
splenic  part.  Besides, should  the  pylorus  nol  be  natu- 
rally shut,  the  food  would  have  little  tendency  to  enter 
it,  Ibr  it  only  endeavours  to  escape  into  a  place  where 
the  pressure  is  less  ;  and  this  would  be  equally  great  in 
the  small  intestine  as  in  the  stomach,  since  it  is  nearly 

equally  distributed  overall  toe  abdominal  cavity. 

Among  the  number  of  phenomena  produced  by  the 
food  in  the  stomach,  there  are  several,  the  existence 
of  which,  though  generally  admitted,  do  not  appear 
sufficiently  demonstrated;  such  is  the  diminution  of 
tile  volume  of  the  spleen,  and  that  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  liver,  or  the  omenta,  &c. ;  such  is  also  a  motion 
of  the  stomach,  which  should  preside  over  tin-  recep- 
tion of  the  food,  distribute  it  equally  by  exerting  upon 
it  a  gentle  pressure,  so  that  its  dilatation,  far  from  being 
a  passive  phenomenon,  must  be  essentially  active,  ilr. 
Magendie  has  frequently  opened  animals  the  stomachs 
of  which  were  filled  with  food  ;  lie  has  examined  the 
bodies  of  executed  persons,  a  short  time  after  death, 
and  has  seen  nothing  favourable  to  these  assertions. 

The  accumulation  of  food  in  the  stomach  is  accom- 
panied by  many  sensations,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account: — at  first,  it  is  an  agreeable  feeling, or  the 
pleasure  of  a  want  satisfied.  Hunger  is  appeased  by 
degrees;  the  general  weakness  that  accompanied  it  is 
replaced  by  an  active  state,  and  a  feeling  of  new  force. 
If  the  introduction  of  food  is  continued,  we  experience 
a  sensation  of  fulness  and  satiety  which  indicates  that 
the  stomach  is  sufficiently  replenished;  and  if,  con- 
trary to  this  instinctive  information,  we  still  persist  to 
make  use  of  food,  disgust  and  nausea  soon  arrive,  anil 
they  are  very  soon  followed  by  vomiting.  These  dif- 
ferent impressions  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  volume 
of  the  aliments  alone.     Every  thing  being  equal  in 


a  sweetish  taste,  insipid,  slightly  acid,  and  preserving 
some  of  the  properties  of  the  loud.     This  description 

leaves  much  to  be  explained. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Magendie's  experiments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  There  mens  many  sons  of  chyme  as  there  are 

different  sorts  of  food,  it  we  |udge  by  the  colour,  con- 
sistence, appearance,  &c. ;  as  we  may  easily  ascertain, 
by  giving  different  simple  alimentary  substances  la 
at,  end  killing  litem  during  the  operation  of 
digestion.  He  frequently  found  the  Bame  result  in 
man,  in  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals,  or  pei 
by  accident. 

H.  Animal  substances  are  generally  more  easily  and 
completely  changed  than  vegetable  substani  es     [1  n< 
quently  happens  that  these  lasl  traverse  the  whole  in- 
testinal canal  without  changing  their  apparei 
ties.    He  has  frequently  seen  in  the  rectum,  and  in  the 
small  intestine,  the  vegetables  which  are  used  in  soup, 
gpinage,  sorrel,  ate,  which  hud  preserved  ■ 
part  of  their  properties:  their  colour  alone  appeared 
sensibly  changed  by  the  contacl  of  the  bile. 

Chyme  is  formed  particularly  in  the  pylori. 
The  food  appears  to  he  introduced  slowly  into  it,  and 
during  the  time  they  remain  they  undergo  transforma- 
tion. The  Doctor  believes,  however,  that  be  has  ob- 
served frequently  chymous  matter  at  the  surface  of 
the  mass  of  aliments  which  till  the  splenic  portion; 
but  the  aliments  in  general  preserve  their  properties  ill 
this  part  of  the  stomach. 

It  would  be  dilticult  to  tell  why  the  pyloric  portion  is 
better  adapted  to  the  formation  of  chyme  than  the  rest 
of  the  stomach ;  perhaps  the  great  number  of  follicles 
that  are  seen  in  it  modify  the  quantity  or  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  that  is  there  secreted.  The  transforma- 
tion of  alimentary  substances  into  chyme  takes  place 
generally  from  the  superficies  to  the  centre.  On  the 
surface  of  portions  of  food  swallowed,  there  is  formed 
a  soft  layer  easy  to  be  detached.  The  substances  seem 
to  be  attacked  and  corroded  by  a  reagent  capable  of 
dissolving  them.  The  white  of  a  hard  egg,  for  in 
stance,  becomes  in  a  little  time  as  if  plunged  in  vinegar, 
or  in  a  solution  of  potassa. 

C.  Whatever  is  the  alimentary  substance  employed, 
the  chyme  has  always  a  sharp  odour  and  taste,  and 
reddens  paper  coloured  with  turnsol. 

f).  There  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas  found  in 
the  stomach  during  the  formation  of  chyme ;  some 
times  there  exists  none.  Generally,  it  forms  a  small 
bubble  at  the  superior  part  of  the  splenic  portion 
Once  only  in  the  body  of  a  criminal  a  short  time  aftei 


other  respects,  food  very  nutritive  occasions,  more    death  he  gathered  with  proper  precautions  a  quantit) 


promptly,  the  feeling  of  satiety.  A  substance  which 
is  not  very  nourishing  does  not  easily  calm  hunger, 
though  it  is  taken  in  great  quantity. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  then,  is  en- 
dowed with  considerable  sensibility,  since  it  distin- 
guishes the  nature  of  substances  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  it.  This  property  is  very  strongly  marked  if 
?n  irritating  poisonous  substance  is  swallowed :  mlole- 
table  pain  is  then  felt.  We  also  know  that  the  stomach 
s  sensible  to  the  temperature  of  food. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the  ailments 
)f  the  stomach  causes  a  great  excitement,  from  the 
redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  quantity 
if  fluid  it  secretes,  and  the  volume  of  vessels  directed 
there  ;  but  this  is  favourable  to  chymification.  This 
excitement  of  the  stomach  influences  the  general  state 
of  the  functions. 

The  time  that  the  aliments  remain  in  the  stomach  is 
considerable,  generally  several  hours  ;  it  is  during  this 
stay  that  they  are  transformed  into  chyme. 
Changes  of  the  aliments  in  the  stomach : — 
It  is  more  than  an  hour  before  the  food  sutlers  any 
apparent  change  in  the  stomach,  more  than  what  re- 
sults from  the  perspiratory  and  mucous  fluids  with 
which  they  are  mixed,  and  which  are  continually  re- 
newed. 

The  stomach  is  uniformly  distended  during  this 
time;  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  pyloric  portion  af- 
terward contracts,  particularly  that  nearest  the  splenic 
portion,  Into  which  the  food  is  pressed.  Afterward 
there  is  nothing  found  in  the  pyloric  portion  but 
chyme,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  unchanged 
food. 

The  best  authors  have  agreed  to  consider  the  chyme 
as  a  homogeneous  substance,  pultaceous,  grayish,  of 


sufficient  to  be  analyzed.   "Chevreuil  found  "it  com 

posed  of: 

Oxygen , J1.00 

Carbonic  acid, 14. IX) 

Pure  hydrogen, 3.55 

Azote,...   71.15 

Total, 100.00 

There  is  rarely  any  gas  found  in  the  stomach  of  i 
dog.  We  cannot  then  believe,  with  Professor  Chans 
sicr,  that  we  swallow  a  bubble  of  air  at  every  motion 
of  deglutition,  which  is  pressed  into  the  stomach  bj 
the  alimentary  bole.  Were  il  so,  there  ought  to  be 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  this  organ  aftei 
a  meal :  now  the  contrary  is  to  be  seen. 

E.  There  is  never  a  great  quantity  of  chyme  accu 
mulated  in  the  pyloric  portion:  the  most  that  the  Doc 
tor  ever  saw  in  it  was  scarcely  equal  in  volume  to  two 
or  three  ounces  of  water.  The  contraction  of  tho 
stomach  appears  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  pro. 
ductioii  of  chyme.  The  following  is  what  he  observed 
in  this  respect.  After  having  been  some  time  im 
moveable,  the  extremity  of  the  duodenum  contracts 
the  pylorus  and  the  pyloric  portion  contract  also;  this 
motion  presses  the  chyme  towards  the  splenic  portion 
but  it  afterward  presses  it  in  a  contrary  direction,  ihal 
is,  after  being  distended,  and  having  permitted  the 
chyme  to  enter  again  into  its  cavity,  the  pyloric  por- 
tion contracts  from  left  to  right,  and  directs  the  chyme 
towards  the  duodenum,  which  immediately  passes  the 
pylorus  and  enters  the  intestine. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  a  certain  number 
of  times,  but  it  stops  to  begin  again,  after  a  certain 
time.    When  the  stomach  contains  much  food,  this 
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motion  Is  limited  to  the  parts  of  the  organ  nearest  the 
pylorus;  but  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  empty,  the 
motion  extends  farther,  and  is  seen  even  in  the  splenic 
portion  when  the  stomach  is  almost  entirely  empty. 
it  becomes  generally  more  strong  about  the  end  of 
chymification.  Some  persons  have  a  distinct  feeling 
if  it  at  this  moment. 

The  pylorus  has  been  made  to  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  passage  of  the  chyme  from  the  stomach  to 
die  intestine.  It  judges,  thej<  say,  of  the  chymitication 
of  the  food;  it  opens  to  those  that  have  the  required 
qualities,  and  shuts  against  those  that  have  not.  How- 
ever, as  we  daily  observe  substances  not  digestible  tra- 
verse it  easily,  such  as  stones  of  cherries,  it  is  added, 
that  becoming  accustomed  to  a  substance  not  chymi- 
fied,  which  presents  itself  repeatedly,  it  at  last  opens 
a  passage.  These  considerations,  cotisecrated  in  a 
certain  degree  by  the  word  pylorus,  a  porter,  may 
please  the  fancy,  but  they  are  purely  hypothetical. 

F.  All  the  alimentary  substances  are  not  transform- 
ed into  chyme  with  the  same  promptitude. 

Generally  the  fat  substances,  the  tendons,  the  car- 
tilages, the  concrete  albumen,  the  mucilaginous  and 
sweet  vegetables,  resist  more  the  action  of  the  stomach 
than  the  caseous,  fibrinous,  and  glutinous  substances. 
Even  some  substances  appear  refractory:  such  as  the 
bones,  the  epidermis  of  fruits,  their  stones,  and  whole- 
seeds,  &c. 

In  determining  the  digestibility  of  food,  the  volume 
of  the  portions  swallowed  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  largest  pieces,  of  whatever  nature,  re- 
main longest  in  the  stomach  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  not  digestible,  if  it  is  very  small,  such 
us  grape  stones,  does  not  rest  in  the  stomach,  but  passes 
quickly  with  the  chyme  into  the  intestine. 

In  respect  of  the  facility  and  quickness  of  the  forma- 
tion of  chyme,  it  is  different  in  every  different  indi- 
vidual. It  is  evident,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  to 
fix  the  necessary  time  for  the  chymilicution  of  all  the 
food  contained  in  the  stomach,  we  ought  to  take  into 
account  their  quantity,  theirchemical  nature,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  mastication  acts  upon  them,  and  the 
individual  disposition.  However,  in  four  or  live  hours 
after  an  ordinary  meal,  the  transformation  of  the  whole 
of  the  food  into  chyme  is  generally  effected. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  that  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach  is  unknown.  It  is  not  be- 
cause there  have  been  no  attempts  at  different  periods 
to  give  explanations  of  them  more  or  less  plausible. 
The  ancient  philosophers  said  that  the  food  became 
putnlied  in  the  stomach;  Hippocrates  attributed  the 
digestive  process  to  coction;  Galen  assigned  the  sto- 
mach attractive,  retentive,  concoctive,  expulsive  fa- 
culties, and  by  their  help  he  attempted  to  explain  di- 
gestion. Thedoetrinc  of  Galen  reigned  in  the  schools 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
was  attacked  and  overturned  by  the  fermenting-  ckc- 
mists,  who  established  in  the  stomach  an  effervescence, 
a  paiticular  fermentation,  by  means  of  which  the  food 
was  macerated,  dissolved,  precipitated,  &c. 

This  system  was  not  long  in  repute ;  it  was  replaced 
by  ideas  much  less  reasonable.  Digestion  was  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  trituration,  a  bruising  performed  by 
the  stomach  ;  an  innumerable  quantity  of  little  worms 
was  supposed  to  attack  and  divide  the  food.  Boer- 
haave  thought  he  had  found  the  truth,  by  combining 
the  different  opinions  that  had  reigned  before  him. 
tlaller  did  not  follow  the  ideas  of  his  master;  he  con- 
sidered digestion  a  simple  maceration.  He  knew  that 
vegetable  and  animal  matters,  plunged  into  water,  are 
BOOH  covered  With  a  soft  homogeneous  layer;  he  be- 
lieved that  the  food  underwent  a  like  change,  by  ma- 
cerating in  the  saliva  and  fluids  secreted  by  the 
stomach. 

Reaumur  and  Spallanzani  made  experiments  on 
animate,  and  demons!:;  Ity  of  the  ancient 

systems;  they  showed  that  food,  contained  in  hollow 
metallic  balls  pierced  with  small  holes,  was  digested  the 

if  it  was  free  in  the  cavily  of  the  stomach. 
They  proved  that  the  stomach  contains  a  particular 
fluid,  which  they  c-&\\  gastric  juice,  and  that  this  fluid 
was  the  principal  agent  of  digestion;  but  they  much 
exaggerated  its  properties,  and  they  were  mistaken 
i  hen  they  thought  to  have  explained  digestion  in  con- 
sidering it  as  a  sol.itwn  :  because,  in  not  explaining 
thin  solution,  they  did  not  explain  the  changes  of  food 
in  Die  stomach. 
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In  the  formation  of  chyme,  it  is  necessary  to  consl 
der,  1st,  The  circumstances  in  which  the  lood  is  found 
in  the  stomach,    'idly,  The  chemical  nature  of  it. 

The  circumstances  affecting  the  food  in  the  stomach, 
during  its  stay  there,  are  not  numerous:  1st,  it  suffers  a 
pressure  more  or  less  strong,  either  from  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen,  or  from  those  of  the  stomach  ;  Silly,  the 
whole  is  entirely  moved  by  the  motions  of  respiration ; 
3dly,  it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
two  degrees  of  Keaumur ;  4thly,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  saliva,  of  the  mucosites  proceeding  from 
the  mouth  and  the  oesophagus,  as  well  as  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  fluid  is  slightly  vis 
cons,  that  it  contains  much  water,  mucus,  salts,  with  r 
base  of  soda  and  ammonia,  and  lactic  acid  of  Bcr 
zelius. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  we  have 
already  seen  how  variable  it  is,  since  c!l  the  imme- 
diate principles,  animal  or  vegetable,  may  lie  carried 
into  the  stomach,  in  difTeient  forms  and  proportions, 
and  serve  usefully  in  the  formation  of  chyme.  Now, 
making  allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  stomacQ, 
shall  we  be  able  to  account  for  the  known  phenomena 
of  thefornialion  of  chyme  ?  The  temperature  of  thirty 
to  thirty-two  degrees,  R.  =100  to  104  F. ;  the  pressure, 
and  the  tossing  that  the  food  sustains,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  cause  of  its  tiansforniation  into 
chyme;  it  is  probable  that  they  only  co-operate  in  this; 
the  action  of  the  saliva  and  that  of  the  fluid  secreted  in 
the  stomach  remain  ;  hut  after  the  known  composition 
of  the  saliva,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  attack 
and  change  the  nature  of  the  food  ;  at  most,  it  can 
only  serve  to  divide,  to  imbibe  it  in  such  a  manner  £s 
to  separate  its  particles:  i  must  then  be  the  action  of 
the  fluid  formed  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach. It  appears  certain  that  this  fluid,  in  acting  the 
mically  upon  the  alimentary  substances,  dissolves 
them  from  the  surface  towards  the  centie. 

To  produce  a  palpable  proof  of  it,  with  this  fluid  of 
which  we  speak,  there  have  been  attempts  made  to 
produce  what  is  called  in  physiology,  artificial  di- 
gestions, that  is,  alter  having  macerated  food,  it  is 
mixed  with  gastric  juice,  and  then  exposed  in  a  tube, 
or  any  other  vase,  to  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of 
the  stomach.  Bpallanzani  advanced,  that  these  di- 
gestions succeeded,  and  that  the  food  was  reduced  to 
chyme  ;  but,  according  to  the  researches  of  de  Monte- 
gre,  it  appears  that  they  are  not ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  substances  employed  undergo  no  alteration 
analogous  to  chymitication  ;  this  is  agreeable  to  expe- 
riments made  by  Reaumur.  liut  because  the  gastric 
juice  does  not  dissolve  the  food  when  put  Willi  it  into 
a  tube,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that  the  same  fluid 
cannot  dissolve  the  food  when  it  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach;  the  circumstances  are  indeed  far  from  being 
the  same:  in  the  stomach, the  tcmperatuie  is  constant, 
the  food  is  pressed  and  agitated,  and  the  saliva  and 
gastric  juice  are  constantly  renewed  :  as  soon  as  the 
chyme  is  formed,  it  is  carried  away  and  pressed  in  the 
duodenum.  Nothing  of  this  takes' place  in  the  tube  or 
vase  which  contains  the  food  mixed  with  gastric 
juice;  therefore,  the  want  of  success  in  artificial  di- 
gestions, proves  nothing  which  tends  to  explain  the 
formation  of  chyme. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  same  fluid  can  act 
in  a  manner  similar  upon  the  great  variety  of  aliment- 
ary substances,  animal  and  vegetable?  'The  acidity 
which  characterizes  it,  though  lit.  to  dissolve  certain 
matters,  as  albumen,  for  example,  would  not  be  suita 
ble  for  dissolving  fat. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing  proves  Hip 
gnstiic  juice  to  continue  always  the  same;  the  small 
number  of  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  it  demon 
strate,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  presents  considerable 
varieties  in  its  properties.  The  contact  of  different 
sorts  of  food  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto 
much,  may  possibly  influence  its  composition  ,  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  this  varies  in  the  different  animals 
For  example,  that  of  man  is  incapable  of  acting  on 
bones ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  dog  digests  these  sub- 
stances perfectly. 

Generally  speaking,  the  action  by  which  the  rhvme 
is  formed  prevents  the  reaction  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  food  upon  each  other:  but  this  effort 
takes  place  only  In  good  digestions;  in  bad  digestion 
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fermentation,  and  even  putrefaction  may  take  place  : 
ihis  may  be  suspected  by  the  great  quantity  of  IlKXior- 
mis  gases  that  arc  developed  m  certain  cases,  and  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  is  disengaged  in  others. 
The  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  have  long  been  consi- 
dered to  direct  the  act  of  eliyiiiiiication :  In  fact,  if 
these  nerves  are  cut,  or  tied  in  the  neck,  the  matters 
introduced  into  the  stomach  undergo  no  alteration. 
But  the  consequence,  (says  Dr.  Magendie)  that  is  de- 
duced from  this  fact,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  rigor- 
ous. Is  not  the  effect  prod. iced  upon  the  stomach  by 
the  injuiy  done  to  respiration,  confounded  here  with 

the  direct  influence  ot  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair  upon  this  organ  ?  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it:  for.  as  I  have  many  times  done,  if  the  two  eighth 
pairs  he  cut  in  the  breast  below  the  branches  which  go 
to  the  lungs,  the  food  which  is  introduced  afterward 
into  the  Btomach  is  transformed  into  chyme,  and  ulti- 
mately furnishes  an  abundant  chyle. 

Some  persons  imagine  thai  electricity  may  have  nn 
influence  in  the  production  of  chyme,  and  that  the 
nerves  we  mention  may  be  tile  conductors:  there  is  no 
established  fact  to  justify  this  conjecture.    The  most 

Srobabie  use  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  i- 
lish  intimate  relations  between  tiie  stomach  and  the 
brain,  to  give  notice  whether  any  noxious  substances 
have  entered  along  with  the  (nod,  and  whether  lliey 
«re  capable  of  being  digested. 

In  a  stroifg  person,  lite  operation  of  the  formation  of 
chyme  takes  place  without  his  knowledge  ;  il 
perceived  that  the  sensation  of  fulness,  and  the  dilti 
culty  of  respiration  produced  by  tiie  distention  of  the 
stomach,  disappear  by  degrees;  but  frequently,  with 
people  of  a  delicate  temperament,  digestion  is  accom- 
panied with  feebleness  in  the  action  of  the  senses,  with 
a  general  coldness,  and  slight  shivwings;  the  activity 
of  the  mind  diminishes,  and  seems  to  become  drowsy, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  sleep.  The  vital  powers 
are  then  said  to  be  concentrated  m  the  organ  that  acts, 
and  to  abandon  for  an  instant  the  others.  To  those 
general  etVecls  are  joined  the  production  of  the  gas  that 
escapes  by  the  mouth,  a  leeling  of  weight,  of  heat,  of 
giddiness,  and  sometimes  of  burning,  followed  by  an 
analogous  sensation  along  the  resopliugus,  &.c.  These 
effects  are  fell  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the 
chytnification.  It  does  no:  appear,  however,  that  these 
laborious  digestions  are  much  less  beneficial  than  the 
others. 

From  the  stomach,  the  fond  is  received  into  the 
small  intestine,  which  is  tile  longest  portion  of  the  di- 
gestive canal  ;  it  establishes  a  communication  between 
the  stomach  and  the  large  intestine.  Not  being  sus- 
ceptible of  much  distention,  il  is  twisted  a  great  many 
times  upon  itself,  being  much  longer  than  the  place 
in  which  ii  is  contained.  Ii  is  fixed  to  (be  vertebral 
column  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which  limits,  yet 
aids  its  motions;  its  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres 
are  not  separated  as  in  the  stomach  ;  its  mucous  mem- 
brane, w  hicli  presents  many  villi,  and  a  great  number 
of  mucous  follicles,  forms  irregular  circular  folds,  the 
number  of  which  are  greater  in  proportion  as  the  intes- 
tine is  examined  nearer  the  pyloric  orifice:  these  folds 
are  called  valnnla  ematioeni 

The  small  intestine  receive-;  many  blood- vessels ;  its 
nerves  coiup  from  the  ganglions  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic. At  its  internal  surface,  the  numerous  orilices 
of  the  chyliferons  ves-elsopen. 

This  intestine  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called  the 
duodenum,  jejunum,  and  damn.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestine,  like  that  of  the  stomach, 
secretes  abundance  of  mucus;  viscous,  thready,  of  a 
salttaste,  and  reddens  strongly  turnsol  paper;  all  which 
properties  are  also  in  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  sto- 
mach. Haller  gave  this  fluid  the  name  of  intestinal 
juice;  the  quantity  that  is  formed  in  twenty-four  hours 
lie  estimated  at  eight  pounds. 

Not  far  from  the  gastric,  extremity  of  this  intestine 
is  the  common  orifice  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
canals,  by  which  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver  and 
the  pancreas  flow  into  the  intestinal  cavity.  If  the 
formation  of  the  chyme  is  still  a  mystery,  the  nature  of 
the  phenomena  that  take  place  in  the  small  intestine 
are  little  better  known. 

In  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  dogs 
and  rabbits,  the  chyme  is  seen  to  pass  from  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum.  The  phenomena  are  these.  At 
ntervals,  more  or  less  distant,  a  contractile  motion 
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commences  towards  the  middle  of  tne  duodenum;  II 
is  propagated  rapidly  to  the  site  of  the  pylorus:  this 

ring  contrails  itself,  as  also  the  pyloric  part  of  tin 
stomach  ;  by  this  motion,  the  matters  contained  in  tlK 
duodenum  tire  pressed  back  towards  the  pylorus,  where 
they  are  stopped  by  the  valve,  and  those  liial  are  found 
In  the  pyloric  pan,  are  partly  pressed  Inwards  the 
splenic  part;  but  this  motion,  directed  (torn  the  iutes 
line  towards  the  stomach.  Is  very  soon  replaced  bj 
another  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  is,  which  piopn- 
gates  itself  from  the  stomach   towards  the  duodenum, 

the  result  of  which  is  to  make  a  considerable  quantity 
of  chyme  pass  the  pylorus 

This  tact  seems  lo  indicate  that  the  valve  of  the 
pylorus  serves  as rli  to  prevent  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  small  intestine  troin  Bowing  back  into  the 
stomach,  as  to  retain  the  chyme  and  the  food  in  the 
cavity  of  this  organ. 

The  motion  that  we  have  described,  is  generally  re 
peated  many  times  following,  and  modiued  us  to  the 
rapidity,  the  intensity  of  ihe  contraction,  toe. ;  it  Un  n 
ceases  to  begin  again  titter  some  lime.  Ii  is  not  very 
marked  in  the  tirst  moments  of  the  formation  of  the 
chyme;  the  extremity  only  of  the  pyloric  part  partici- 
pates in  it.  Ii  augments  in  proportion  as  the  stomach 
becomes  empty;  and,  towards  the  end  of  chymiflca- 
tion,  it  often  takes  place  over  the  whole  stomach.     It 

is  not  suspended  by  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair. 

Thus  the  entrance  of  chyme  into  the  small  intestine 
is  nol  perpetual.  According  as  il  istcpeaicd,  iheehyuie 
accumulates  in  the  first  portion  of  dM  intestine,  it  dis- 
tends its  sides  a  little,  and  presses  into  the  intervals  of 
the  valves;  its  presence  very  soon  excites  Ihe 
to  contract,  and  by  this  means  one  part  advances  into 
the  intestine;  the  other  remains  attached  to  the  sur- 
faceof  its  membrane,  and  afterward  takes  the  same 
direction  The  same  phenomenon  continues  down  to 
Ihe  large  intestine;  but,  as  the  duodenum  receives  new 
portions  of  the  chyme,  it  happens  at  last  thai  the  small 
intestine  is  tilled  in  its  whole  length  with  this  matter. 
It  is  observed  only  to  be  much  less  abundant  near  Ihe 
cd-ruin  than  at  the  pyloric  extremity. 

The  motion  that  determines  the  progress  ot  the 
chyme  through  the  small  intestine,  has  a  great  analogy 
with  that  of  the  pylorus:  it  is  irregular,  returns  at  pe- 
riods which  are  variable,  is  sometimes  in  one  direc- 
tion, sometimes  in  another,  takes  place  sometimes  in 
many  parts  at  once;  it  is  always  slow,  more  or  less; 
it  causes  relative  changes  anions  the  intestinal  cir- 
cumvolutions.    It  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  will. 

We  should  form  a  false  idea  of  il  were  we  merely 
to  examine  ihe  intestine  of  an  animal  recently  dead  ; 
it  has  then  a  much  greater  activity  Jhan  during  life. 
Nevertheless,  in  weak  digestions  it  appears  10  acquire 
more  than  ordinary  energy  and  velocity. 

In  whatever  maimer  liiis  motion  takes  place,  the 
chyme  appears  to  move  very  slowly  in  the  small  intes- 
tine: the  numerous  valves  ihai  ii  contains,  the  multi- 
tude of  asperities  that  cover  the  mucous  membrane 
the  many  bendings  of  the  canal,  are  so  many  circum- 
stances that  ought  to  contribute  to  retard  its  progress, 
hul  which  ought  lo  favour  its  mixture  with  the  fluids 
contained  in  the  intestine,  and  the  production  of  the 
chyle  which  results  from  it. 

Changes  that  the  chyme  undergoes  in  the.  small  in 
lestine. — It  is  only  about  Ihe  height  of  the  orifice  of 
the  choledochus  and  pancreatic  canal  that  the  chyme 
begins  lo  change  ils  properties.  Before  this,  il  pre- 
serves its  colour,  its  semi-fluid  consistence,  its  sharp 
odour,  its  slightly  acid  savour;  but,  in  1111x1112  with  the 
bile  and  Ihe  pancreatic  juice,  ii  assumes  new  qua  I  ties  : 
its  colour  becomes  yellowish,  its  taste  bitter,  and  its 
sharp  odour  diminishes  much.  If  it  proceeds  from  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matters,  which  contained  grease  or 
oil,  irregular  filaments  are  seen  to  form  here  ami  there 
Upon  lis  surface;  they  are  sometimes  f  I,  at  other 
times  rounded,  attach  themselves  quickly  to  the  surface 
of  Ihe  valve,  and  appear  to  consisl  of  crude  chyle 
This  matter  is  not  seen  when  the  chyme  proceeds  from 
matter  that  contained  no  fat  ;  it  is  a  grayish  layer, 
more  or  less  thick,  which  adheres  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  appearsto  contain  the  elements  of  chyle. 
The  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  Ihe  two  superior 
thirds  of  the  small  intestine:  but  in  the  inferior  third 
the  chymous  matter  is  more  consistent ;  its  yellow  co- 
lour becomes  more  deep;  it  ends  sometimes  "by  becoin. 
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tng  cf  a  greenish  brown,  which  pierces  through  the 
intestinal  parietes,  and  gives  an  appearance  to  the 
ileum,  distinct  from  that  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum. 
When  it  is  examined  near  the  excum,  there  arc  Ihv  or 
no  whitish  chylous  stria;  seen ;  it  seems,  in  this  place, 
to  be  only  the  remainder  of  the  matter  which  has 
served  in  the  formation  of  the  chyle. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  upon  the  varieties 
that  (he  chyme  presents,  we  may  understand  that  the 
Changes  it  undergoes  in  the  small  intestine  are  variable 
according  to  its  properties;  in  fact,  the  phenomena  of 
digestion  in  the  small  intestine,  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food.  The  chyme,  however,  preserves 
Hs  acid  property;  and  if  it  contains  small  quantities 
of  food  or  other  bodies  that  have  resisted  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  they  traverse  the  small  intestine  without 
undergoing  any  alteration.  The  same  phenomena  ap- 
pear when  the  same  substances  have  been  used.  Dr. 
Magendie  has  ascertained  this  fact  upon  the  bodies  of 
two  criminals,  who,  two  hours  before  death,  had  taken 
an  ordinary  meal,  in  which  they  had  eaten  the  same 
food  nearly  in  equal  quantity  ;  the  matters  contained 
in  the  stomach,  the  chyme  in  the  pyloric  portion 
and  in  the  small  intestine,  appeared  to  him  exactly 
the  same  as  to  consistence,  colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 

There  is  generally  gas  found  in  the  small  intestine 
during  the  formation  of  chyle.  Urs.  Magendie  and 
Chevreuil  have  made  experiments  upon  the  bodies  of 
criminals  opened  shortly  after  death,  and  who,  being 
young  and  vigorous,  presented  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  such  researches.  In  a  subject  of  twenty- 
four  years,  who  had  eaten,  two  hours  before  his  death, 
biead,  and  some  Swiss  c'leese,  and  drank  water  red- 
dened with  wine,  they  found  in  the  small  intestine: 

Oxygen 0.00 

Carbonic  acid 24.39 

Pure  hydrogen 5.->.."<:i 

Azote 20.08 

Total 100.00 

In  a  second  subject,  aged  twenty-three  year's,  who 
had  eaten  of  the  same  food  at  the  same  hour,  and 
whose  punishment  took  place  at  the  same  time : 

Oxygen 0.00 

Carbonic  acid 40.00 

Pure  hydrogen 51.15 

Azote 8.85 

Total 100.00 

In  a  third  experiment,  made  upon  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  years,  who,  four  hours  before  death  had 
eaten  bread,  beef,  lentiles,  and  drank  red  wine,  they 
found  in  the  sanle  intestine : 

Oxygen 0.00 

Carbonic  acid ■  •••  25.00 

Pure  hydrogen.... 8  40 

Azote 60.60 

Total 100.00 

They  never  observed  any  other  gases  in  the  small  in- 
testine. These  gases  might  have  different  origins. 
'J'li'.'y  might  possibly  come  from  the  stomach  with  the 
chyme;  or  they  were,  perhaps,  secreted  by  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane;  they  might  arise  from  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  matterscontained  in  the  intes- 
tine; or  perhaps  they  might  come  from  all  these  sources 
at  once. 

However,  the  stomach  contains  oxygen,  and  very 
little  hydrogen,  while  they  have  almost  always  found 
much  hydrogen  in  the  small  intestine,  and  never  any 
oxygen."  Besides,  it  is  a  daily  observation,  that  the 
little  gas  that  the  stomach  contains  is  generally  passed 
by  the  mouth  towards  the  end  of  chymilication,  pro- 
bably, because  at  this  instant  it  can  more  easily  ad- 
vance into  the  oesophagus. 

The  probability  of  the  formation  of  gases  by  the 
secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  could  not  be  at  all 
ble,  except  for  carbonic  arid,  which  seems  to 
be  formed  iii  this  manner  in  respiration.  With  regard 
to  the  action  of  matterscontained  in  the  intestine,  Dr. 
Magendie  savs  he  has  many  limes  seen  the  chyinoiis 
matter  let  bubblesofgas  escape  very  rapidly.  This 
took  place  from  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  eholedochtis 

to  the  corumei mentoftlw  Usum  •  thercwas.no  trace 
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i  ved  in  this  last  intestine,  nor  in  the  superior 
part  of  the  duodenum,  nor  the  stomach.  He  made 
this  observation  again  upon  the  body  of  a  criminal 
four  hours  after  death ;  it  presented  no  traces  of  putre- 
faction. 

The  alteration  which  chyme  undergoes  in  the  sina'l 
intestine  is  unknown ;  it  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  bile,  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and 
of  tin;  lluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  upon 
the  chyme.  Ilut  what  is  the  play  of  the  affinities  in 
this  real  chemical  operation,  and  why  is  the  chyle  pre- 
cipitated against  the  surface  of  the  valvules  . 
U8,  while  the  rest  remains  in  the  intestine  to  be  after- 
ward  expelled  ?    This  is  completely  unknown. 

We  have  learned  something  more  of  the  time  thai 
is  necessary  for  this  alteration  of  the  chyme.  The 
phenomenon  does  not  take  place  quickly:  in  animals, 
it  often  happens  that  we  do  not  find  any  chyle  formed 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  meal. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  in  the  small 
intestine,  the  chyme  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  one 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  sides,  and  which  is  the 
chyle  still  impure;  the  other  the  true  refuse,  which  is 
destined  to  be  thrown  into  the  large  intestine 
terward  entirely  carried  out  of  the  body. 

The  manner  in  which  drinks  accumulate  in  the  slo 
mach  differs  little  from  that  of  the  aliments;  it  is  gene- 
rally quicker,  more  equal,  and  more  easy;  probably 
because  the  liquids  spread,  and  distend  tile  stomach 
more  uniformly.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  food, 
they  occupy  more  particularly  its  left  and  middle  por- 
tion;  the  pyloric,  or  right  extremity,  contains  always 
much  less. 

The  distention  of  the  stomach  must  not,  however,  be 
carried  to  a  great  degree,  for  the  liquid  would  be  ex- 
pelled by  vomiting.  This  frequently  happens  to  per- 
sons that  swallow  a  great  quantity  of  drink  quickly. 
When  we  wish  to  excito  vomiting  in  persons  who 
have  taken  an  emetic,  one  of  the  best  means  is  to 
make  tflem  drink  a  number  of  glasses  of  liquid  quickly. 
The  presence  of  drinks  in  the  stomach  produces 
local  phenomena  like  those  which  take  place  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  aliments;  the  same  changes  in  the 
form  and  position  of  the  organ,  the  same  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  the  same  contraction  of  the  pylorus  and 
the  oesophagus,  &c. 

The  general  phenomena  are  different  from  those 
produced  by  the  aliments:  this  depends  on  the  action 
of  the  liquids  upon  the  sides  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  quickness  with  which  they  are  carried  into  the 
blood. 

Potations,  in  passing  rapidly  through  the  mouth  and 
the  oesophagus,  preserve  more  than  the  food  their  pro- 
per temperature  until  they  arrive  in  the  stomach.  We 
therefore  prefer  them  to  those,  when  we  wish  to  expe- 
rience in  this  organ  a  feeling  of  heat  or  of  cold  :  hence 
arises  the  preference  that  we  give  to  lw.  drinks  in 
winter,  and  cold  drinks  in  summer. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  drinks  remain  a  much 
shorter  time  in  the  stomach  than  the  aliments  ;  but  the 
manner  of  their  passage  out  of  this  viscus  is  still  very 
little  known.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  tra- 
the  pylorus  and  pass  into  the  small  intestine, 
where  they  are  absorbed  with  the  chyle;  nevertheless 
a  ligature  applied  round  the  pylorus  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hinder  it  from  penetrating  into  tin-  duodenum, 
(hies  not  much  retard  its  disappearance  from  the  cavity 
of  the  stomach. 

Alteration    of  drinks  in    the   stomach.— Fluids,  in 
respect  of  the  alterations  that  they  prove  in  the  sto- 
mach, may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  oil 
do  not  form  any  chyme,  and  the  otiier  are  chymined 
wholly  or  in  part. 

To  the  fust  chiss  belong  pure  water,  alkohol,  suffi- 
ciently weak  to  be  considered  as  a  dunk,  the  vegetable 
acids,  &c.  During  its  stay  in  the  stomach,  water 
assumes  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  the  sides 
of  this  viscus;  it  mixes  at  the  same  time  with  mucus, 
the  gastric  juice,  and  the  saliva  vt  hich  are  found  in  it ; 

11  heroines  muddy,  and  afterward  disappears-  slowly 
without  suffering  any  other  transformation.  One  part 
passes  mto  the  small  intestine;  the  other  appears  to  be 
directly  absorbed.  There  remains  after  its  disappear- 
ance E  certain  quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  vtry  soon 
reduced  to  chyme  like  the  aliments.  By  observation 
we  know  that  water  deprived  of  atmospheric  air  as 
distilled  water,  or  water  charged  with  a  great  quantity 
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of  salts,  as  well-water,  remain  long  in  Hie  stomach 
and  produce  a  feeling  of  weight 

Alkohol  acta  quite  in  a  different  manner.  We  know 
the  Impression  of  burning  heat  that  ii  causes  at  first  in 
its  passage  through  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  the  oeso- 
phagus ;  ami  that  which  it  excites  when  it  enters  the 
stomach  :  the  effects  of  this  action  determine  the  con- 
traction of  this  organ,  irritate  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  augment  the  secretion  of  which  it  is  the  seat;  it 
coagulates  at  the  same  time  ail  the  albuminous  parts 
With  winch  it  is  in  conlact ;  and  as  the  different  liquids 
in  the  stomach  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  matter,  it  happens  that  a  slum  tune  alter  alkoliol 
bos  been  swallowed,  there  is  in  this  viscus  a  certain 
quantity  of  concrete  albumen.  The  mucus  undergoes 
a  modification  analogous  to  that  of  the  albumen  ;  it 
becomes  hard,  tonus  irregular  elastic  filaments,  winch 
preserves  certain  transparency. 

In  producing  these  phenomena,  the  alliohol  mixes 
with  the  waier  that  the  saliva  and  the  gastric  juice 

contain  ;  probably  it  dissolves  a  part  of  liie  elements 
that  enter  into  their  composition,  so  that  it  ought  to  be 
much  weakened  by  its  stay  in  the  stomach.  It  dis- 
appears very  quickly;  its  general  effects  tut1  also  very 
rapid,  and  drunkenness  or  death  follow  almost  imme- 
diately the  introduc'ionof  too  great  a  quantity  of  alko- 
hol into  the  stomach. 

The  matters  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  alkohol 
are,  after  its  disappearance,  digested  like  solid  ali- 
ments. 

Among  the  drinks  that  are  reduced  to  chyme,  some 
are  reduced  in  part  and  sonic  wholly. 

Oil  is  in  this  last  case;  it  is  transformed,  in  the 
pyloric  part,  into  a  matter  analogous  in  appearance 
with  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  purification  of  oils 
by  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  matter  is  evidently  the  chyme 
rrf  oil.  On  account  of  this  transformation,  oil  is  per- 
haps the  liquid  that  remains  longest  in  the  stomach. 

Kvery  one  knows  that  milk  curdles  soon  alter  it  is 
swallowed ;  this  curd  then  becomes  a  solid  aliment, 
which  is  digested  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Whey  only 
can  be  considered  as  drink 

The  greatest  number  of  drinks  that  we  use  are 
formed  of  water,  or  of  alkohol,  in  which  are  in  sus- 
pension or  dissolution,  immediate  animal  or  vegetable 
principles,  such  as  gelatine,  albumen,  osmazon 
gum,  fecula,  colouring  or  astringent  matters,  ifce. 
These  drinks  contain  salts  of  lime,  of  soda,  ofpo- 
tassa,  &c. 

The  re  "lit  of  several  experiments  that  have  been 
made  upon  animals,  and  some  observations  that  have 
been  made  on  man,  is,  that  there  is  a  separation  of  the 
water  and  tiie  alkohol  in  the  stomach  from  the  mat- 
ters that  these  liquids  hold  in  suspension  or  solution. 
These  matters  remain  in  the  stomach,  where  they  are 
transformed  into  chyme,  like  the  aliments  ;  while  the 
liquids  with  which  they  were  united  are  absorbed,  or 
pass  into  the  small  intestine;  lastly,  they  arc  conduct- 
ed, as  we  have  just  now  seen,  in  treating  of  water  and 
alkohol. 

Salt?  that  are  in  solution  in  water  do  net  abandon 
this  liquid,  and  are  absorbed  with  it.  lied  wine,  for 
example,  becomes  muddy  at  first  by  its  mixture  with 
juices  that  are  formed  in,  or  carried  into  the  stomach  ; 
it  very  soon  coagulates  the  albumen  of  these  fluids, 
and  becomes  flaky ;  afterward,  its  colouring  matter, 
carried  perhaps  by  the  mucus  and  the  albumen,  is  de- 
posited upon  the  mucous  membrane:  there  is  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  it  seen  at  least  in  the  pyloric  por- 
tion ;  the  watery  and  alkoholic  pans  disappear  with 
rapidity. 

The  broth  of  meat  undergoes  the  same  changes. 
The  water  that  it  contains  is  absorbed;  the  gelatine, 
the  albumen,  the  fat,  and  probably  the  osmazome, 
remain  in  the  stomach,  where  they  are  reduced  into 
chyme. 

Action  of  the  small  intestine  vpon  drinks. — After 
what  has  been  read,  it  is  clear  that  fluids  penetrate, 
under  two  forms,  into  the  small  intestine :  1st,  under 
that  of  liquid  ;  2dly,  under  that  of  chyme. 

The  liquids  that  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  in- 
testine remain  but  a  short  time,  except  under  particular 
circumstances;  they  do  not  appear  to  undergo  any 
other  alteration  than  their  mixture  with  the  intestinal 
juice,  the  chyme,  the  pancreatic  liquid,  and  the  bile; 
they  do  not  form  any  sort  of  chyle ;  they  are  generally 
absorbed  in  the  duodenum,  and  the  commencement  of 
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the  jejunum;  they  are  rarely  seen  in  the  Ilium,  ana 
still  more  rarely  iii  ihe  largo  intestine.     It  appears  ma' 
this   last   case   does   not   happen   except   In 
•  Of  sickness;  for  example,  during  the  action  ol  a  pur- 
gative. 

The  chyme  that  proceeds  from  drinks   follows  the 

.  ami  appears  to  undergo  the  same  changes  as 
that  of  the  foud  ;  n  therefore  produces  chyle. 

Such  ;ue  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  digestion 
of  drinks  ;  wesee  how  necessary  ii  was  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  thai  belong  to  the  digestion  of  the 
aliments. 

Butwedonol  always  digest  the  aliments  and  the 
drinks  separately,  as  we  have  supposed;  very  fre- 
quently the  two  '  ike  place  at  the  same 
time. 

Drink  favours  the  digestion  of  the  aliments;  this 
elicit  isprobabl]  produced  in  various  manners.  Those 
that  are  watery,  soften,  divide,  dissolve  even  certain 

foods;  they  aid  in  this  manner  their chymilicalion  and 
their  passage  through  the  pylorus. 

Wine  fulfils  analogous  uses,  but  only  for  the  sub 
stances  that  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  ;  besides,  it  ex- 
cites by  its  contact  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  causes  a  greater  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice.  \lkohoi  BCtS  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
wine,   only   it  is   inure  intense.     It  is  thus  that  those 

liquors  which  are  used  after  meals,  are  useful  in  ex 

citing  the  action  of  the  stomach." — Magcndic's  I'laj 

DIGESTIVE.     Diftsthut;   from   digcro,  to  dis 

solve.)     A   term   applied   by  surgeons   to  those  sub- 

.  Inch,  when  applied  to  an  ulcer  or  wound, 

promote  suppuration:  such   are   the   erratum  rcsivic, 

unguentum  tlemi,  warm  poultices,  fomentations,  &x 

Digestive  suit.    The  muriate  of  potassa. 

Digestive  suit  of  Sylvius.  The  muriate  of  po 
tassai 

Digesti'vum  sal.  »  See  Potasses  mwrias. 

DIGITALIS.  (From  digitus,  a  linger;  because  its 
flower  represents  a  finger.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan 
system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Angiospermia, 
Fox-glove. 

2.  The  pharmaenpeeial  name  of  the  common  fox 
glove.     See  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
fox-glove.  Digitalis — calycinis  fuliulis  oralis  acu- 
tis,  corollis  obtusis,  labia  superiore  integro,  of  Liu- 
nxus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  bitter  nauseous 
taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell  ;  they  have  been  long 
used  externally  to  ulcers  and  scrofulous  tumours 
with  considerable  advantage.  When  properly  dried, 
their  colour  is  a  lively  green.  They  ought  to  be  col- 
lected when  the  plant  begins  to  blossom,  to  be  dried 
quickly  before  the  lire,  and  preserved  un powdered. 

Of  all  the  narcotics,  digitalis  is  that  which  dimi 
rushes  most  powerfully  the  actions  of  the  system  ;  and 

it  does  so  without  occasioning  any  previous  excite 

ment.  Even  in  the  most  moderate  dose,  it  diminishes 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and,  in  a  large 
dose,  reduces  it  to  a  great  extent,  as  from  "0  beats  to 
40 or 35 in  a  minute,  occasioning,  at  the  same  time, 
vertigo,  indistinct  vision,  violent  and  durable  sickness. 
with  vomiting.  In  a  still  larger  quantity,  it  induces 
convulsions,  coldness  of  the  body,  ami  insensibility; 
symptoms  which  have  sometimes  terminated  fatally 
As  a  narcotic,  fox-glove  has  been  recommended  in  <  pi- 
lepsy,  insanity,  and  in  some  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. Lately  it  has  been  very  extensively  employed 
in  phthisis,  and  the  beneficial  effects  winch  it  pro- 
duces in  that  disease,  arc  probably  owing  to  its  nar- 
cotic power,  by  which  it  reduces  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation through  the  lungs  and  general  system.  It  is 
administered  so  as  to  produce  this  effect.  One  grain 
Of  the  powdered  leaves,  or  ten  drops  of  the  Baturated 
tincture,  may  be  given  night  and  morning.  ] 
is  increased  one  hall  every  second  day,  till  its  action 
on  the  sv-teui  bet  ouies  apparent.  Assoon  as  the  pulse 
begins  to  be  diminished,  the  increase  of  dose  must  be 
made  with  more  caution  :  and,  whenever  nausea  is 
induced,  it  ought  rather  to  be  reduced,  or,  if  necessary, 

intermitted  for  a  short  time,    if  the  sickness  become 

urgent,  it  is  best  relieved   by  stimulants,  particularly 

of  brandy,  with  aromatics.    The  tincture 

has  bei  n  supposed  to  be  the  besi  form  of  administering 

digitalis,  when  the  remedy  is  designed  to  act  as  a  nar 
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colic  •  it  is  also  more  manageable  in  itsdose,  and  m 
uniform  in  its  strength,  than  thedried  leaves. 

Besides  its  narcotic  effects,  digitalis  acts  as  one  of 
the  most  certain  diuretics  in  dropsy,  apparently  from  j  tongues, 
its  power  of  promoting  absorption.  It  has  frequently 
succeeded  where  the  other  diuretics  have  failed.  Dr. 
Withering  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  this  discovery  ; 
and  the  numerous  cases  of  dropsy  related  by  him,  and 
other  practitioners  of  established  reputation,  afford  in- 
contestable evidence  of  its  diuretic  powers,  and  of  its 
practical  importance  in  the  cure  of  those  disorders. 
From  Dr.  Withering's  extensive  experience  of  the  use 
of  the  digitalis  in  dropsies,  he  has  been  able  to  judge  of 
its  success  by  the  following  circumstances; — "It  sel- 
dom succeeds  in  men  of  great  natural  strength,  of 
tense  fibre,  of  warm  skin,  of  florid  complexion,  or  ill 
those  with  a  tight  and  cordy  pulse.  If  the  belly  in  as- 
cites be  tense,  hard,  and  circumscribed,  or  the  limbs  in 
anasarca  solid  and  resisting,  we  have  but  little  hope. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse  be  feeble,  or  intermitting, 
the  countenance  pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold,  the 
swollen  belly  soft  and  fluctuating,  the  anasarcous 
limbs  readily  pitting  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
we  may  expect  the  diuretic  effects  to  follow  in  a  kindly 
manner."  Of  the  inferences  which  he  deduces,  the 
fourth  is,  "  that  if  it  .digitalis)  fails,  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  any  other  medicine  succeeding."  Although 
the  digitalis  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  very 
powerful  diuretic,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  this  medicine  has  more  frequently  failed  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Withering.  The  dose  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  powder  is  from  one  to  three  grams, 
twice  a  day.  But  if  a  liquid  medicine  be  preferred,  a 
drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  is  to  be  infused  for  four 
hours,  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  adding  to  the 
strained  liquor  an  ounce  of  any  spirituous  water.  One 
ounce  of  this  infusion,  given  twice  a  day,  is  a  medium 
dose.  It  is  to  be  continued  in  these  doses  till  it  either 
acts  upon  the  kidneys,  the  stomach,  the  pulse  (which, 
as  has  been  said,  it  has  a  remarkable  power  of  lower- 
ing,) or  the  bowels. 

The  administration  of  this  remedy  requires  to  be 
conducted  with  much  caution.  Its  effects  do  not  im- 
mediately appear;  and  when  the  doses  are  to 
queut,  or  too  quickly  augmented,  its  action  is  concen- 
trated so  as  to  produce  frequently  the  most  violent 
symptoms.  The  general  rules  are,  to  begin  with  a 
small  dose,  to  increase  it  gradually,  till  the  action  is 
apparent  on  the  kidneys,  stomach,  intestines,  or  vas- 
cular system;  and  immediately  suspending  its  exhibi- 
tion, when  its  effects  on  any  of  these  parts  take 
place. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  loo  large  a  dose  of  digi- 
talis are,  extreme  sickness,  vertigo,  indistinct  vision, 
incessant  vomiting,  and  a  great  reduction  of  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  terminating  sometimes  in  syncope, 
or  convulsions.  They  are  relieved  by  frequent  and 
small  doses  of  opium,  brandy,  aromatics,  and  strong 
bitters,  and  by  a  blister  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach.  .  .. 

DIGITATUS.  Digitate  or  lingered.  A  leal  is  call- 
ed folium  digitatum,  when  several  leaflets  proceed 
•Vom  the  summit  of  a  common  footstalk,  as  in  I'oten- 

tilla  verna  ;  and  rrptans.  

DIGITIFOKMIS.  Fingei-hke.  Applied  to  the  rc- 
eptacle  of  the  Arum  maeulatum,  and  Calla  <ctluo- 

»,ca-  ...  c 

Digi'tium.     (From  digitus,  a  finger.) 

1.  A  contraction  of  the  finger-joint. 

2   A  whitlow,  or  other  sore  upon  the  finger. 

DIGITUS.  (From  digcro,  to  direct.)  A  finger. 
Digitus  maims,  \s  the  finger,  properly  so  called;  and 
digitus  pedis,  the  toe. 

Digitus  manus.  A  finger.  The  fingers  anA  thumb 
in  each  hand  consist  of  fourteen  bones,  there  being 
three  to  each  finger,  and  two  to  the  thumb ;  they  arc  a 
httle  convex  and  round  towards  the  back  of  the  hand, 
but  hollow  and  plain  towards  the  palm,  except  the 
last,  where  the  nails  are.  The  order  ol  their  disposi- 
tion is  called  first,  second,  and  third  phalant.  The 
fire'  is  longer  than  the  second,  and  the  second  longer 
ihan  the  third.  What  has  been  said  ol  the  fingers,  ap- 
plies to  the  toes  also.  „     _.  .,      ,, 

Digitus  pbdh.    A  toe.    See .Digitus  Manus. 

DIGLO  SSUM.  (From  <5ic,  double,  and  ylwoea,  a 
t»nguc:  so  called  because  above  its  leal  there  grow*  a 
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.    less  leaf,  like  two  tongues.)     I.  The  Lauras  aJexan- 
2.  Galen  makes  mention  of  a  man  born  with  twe 


Digno'tio.  (From  dignosca,  to  distinguish.)  See 
Diagnosis.  . 

DIGY'NIA.  (From  bli,  twice,  and  yvw),  a  wo- 
man.) The  name  of  an  order  of  several  classes  of  Ihe 
sexual  system  of  plants,  embracing  those  plants  which 
to  the  character  of  the  class,  whatever  i  aiay  be,  add 
the  circumstance  of  having  two  styles. 

Dihje'maton.  (From  6ia  and  atp.a,  blood  )  An 
antidote  in  which  is  the  blood  of  many  animals. 

Diha'lon.  (From  <5ia  and  aXf,  salt.)  A  plaster 
prepared  with  salt  and  nitre,  adapted  to  foul  ulcers. 

Dii'petes.  (From  Zees,  iios  heaven,  and  n«7r7«, 
to  fall:  i.e.  falling  as  rain.)  An  epithet  applied  by 
Hippocrates  to  semen,  when  it  is  discharged  like  a 
shower  of  rain. 

DILATA'TIO.     (From  dilato,  lo  enlarge.) 

1.  Dilatation,  or  enlargement. 

2.  The  diastole  of  the  heart. 
DILA'TOR.     (From  dilato,  to enjarge.)    The  name 

of  some  muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  open  and 
enlarge  parts. 

Dilator  *l.€  nasi.     See  Levator  lubn  superiors. 
DILATO'RIUM.      (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.)     A 
sureical  instrument  for  enlarging  any  part. 
DILL.    See  .Inclhum. 

DILUENT.  (Diluens  ;  from  diluo,  to  wash  away.) 
Those  substances  which  increase  the  proportion  of 
fluid  in  the  blood.  It  is  evident  that  this  must  be  done 
by  watery  liquors.  Water  is,  indeed,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  only  diluent.  Various  additions  are  made  to 
it,  to  render  it  pleasant,  and  frequently  to  give  it  a 
slighllv  demulcent  quality.  But  these  are  not  suffi- 
ciently  important  to  require  to  be  noticed,  or  to  be 
classed  as  medicines. 

Diluents  are  merely  secondary  remedies.  They  arc 
given  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  lo  lessen  the  sti- 
mulant quality  of  the  blood.  They  are  used  to  pro- 
mote the  action  of  diuretics  in  diopsy,  and  to  favous 
the  operation  of  sweating. 

Di'nica.    (From  <5»o$,  giddiness.)    Medicines  which 
relieve  a  giddiness. 
Di'nos.     See  Dinus. 

DI'NUS.  (From  tivtu,  to  turn  round.)  Dtnos. 
Dizziness.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in  Good's 
.Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica;  Order,  Syst/Uica.  It 
has  only  one  species.  Dinus  vertigo.  Vertigo,  oi 
giddiness. 

Dio'cres.     The  name  of  a  lozenge. 
Diodos.     (From  6ia,  and  o<5oji  the  way  through.; 
Evacuation  by  stool. 

DIOE'CIA.  (From  <5ij,  double,  and  oicim,  a  house.) 
The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnaeus,  containing  such  as  have  barren,  or  male, 
flowers  on  one  individual,  and  fertile,  or  female,  ones 
on  another  of  the  same  species. 

Dio2na'nthes.  (From  &u,  and  oivardri,  the  (lower 
of  the  vine.)  A  remedy  said  lobe  good  for  cholera, 
in  which  was  the  flower  of  the  vine-tree. 

DIO'GMUS.  (From  huKu>,  to  persecute.)  A  dis- 
tressing palpitation  of  the  heart. 

DlOl'CUS.  (From  <5(s,  double,  and  sijcm,  a  house.) 
Dioecious.  Plants  and  flowers  are  so  called  when  ihe 
ban  en  and  fertile  flowers  grow  from  two  separate 
roots. 

DIONTS,  Peter,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  educated  to  ihe  practice  of  surgery 
He  was  appointed  to  read  the  lectures  in  anatomy,  &c 
in  the  royal  gardens  at  Paris,  instituted  by  Lewii 
XIV.,  and  alter  this,  surgeon  to  the  queen,  and  othei 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  which  offices  he  held, 
with  great  credit,  till  his  death,  in  1718.  His  first  pub- 
lication  gave  an  account  of  a  woman  who  died  in  ths 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  of  What  he  considered  to  be 
a  ruptured  uterus  j  but  as  he  stale-:  that  there  Were  tWfl 
uteri,  it  is  suspected  that  the  ruptured  part  was  one  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes  much  enlarged.  He  afterward 
gave  a  useful  epitome  of  anatomy,  which  was  very  fa- 
vourably received,  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  was  even  translated  into  the  Tartar  language,  by 
order  of  the  emperor  of  China.  His  next  work,  a 
course  of  sureical  operations,  obtained  still  mo. 
brily,  which  ii  even  now  in  some  degree  retains,  esp* 
chilly  as  commented  upon  by  Hcister.     Besides  Uiesa 
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a  dissertation  on  sudden  death,  and  a  treatise  on  mid- 
wifery, were  published  by  this  author. 

DtoNYBi'scus.  (From  Atowcoc,  Bacchus,  who  was 
of  ol\l  represented  as  having  horns.)  Certain  bony 
excrescences,  near  the  temples,  were  called  dionysisci. 

Dionysonv'mpiias.  (From  Aiaei'cros,  Bacchus,  and 
wp$a,  a  nymph.)  An  herb  which,  if  bruised, smells 
ol  wine,  and  yet  resists  drunkenness. 

DtOPo'RUM.  (From  &a,  and  oirwpa,  autumnal  fruits.) 
A  medicine  composed  of  ripe  fruits  for  quinsy. 

DIOPSIDE.  A  subspecies  of  oblique-edged  augite, 
found  near  Piedmont. 

DIOPTASE.     Emerald,  copper  ore. 

Dio'ptra.  (From  Stezjopat,  to  sec  through.)  Di- 
sptron.    l.  Speculum  ani,  oris,  or  uteri. 

2.  The  lapis  specukuis. 

DIOPTRICS.  (Dwptricus ;  from  Siow'Jopai,  to 
see  through.)     The  doctrine  of  the  refraction  of  light. 

Dioptri'smus.  (From  Stox'Jopat,  to  see  through.) 
Dilatation  of  any  natural  passage. 

Dio'robu.m.  (From  6ia,  and  ocxiSoc,  a  vetch.)  A 
medicine,  in  the  composition  of  which  there  are 
vetches. 

Diorrho'sis.  (From  S:a,  awl  oapoc,  the  scrum.) 
Hiorosis.    1.  A  dissolved  state  of  the  blood. 

2.  A  conversion  of  the  humours  into  serum  and 
water. 

Diorthro'sis.  (From  &ap9j>o*»,  to  direct.)  The 
reduction  of  a  fracture. 

DIOSCO'REA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Dioscorides.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Llnneean  system. 
Class,  Didcia  ;  Order,  Hczandriu. 

Dioscorga.  alata.  The  name  of  the  plant  which 
affords  the  esculent  root,  called  the  yam.  It  is  obtain- 
ed, however,  from  three  species;  the  alata,  bulbifera, 
and  sativa.  They  grow  spontaneously  in  both  Indies, 
and  their  roots  are  promiscuously  eaten,  as  the  potato 
is  with  us.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  colour,  size, 
and  shape  of  yams ;  some  are  generally  blue  or  brown, 
round  or  oblong,  and  weigh  from  one  pound  to  two. 
They  are  esteemed,  when  dressed,  as  being  nutritious 
and  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  preferred  to  wheaten 
bread.  Their  taste  is  somewhat  like  the  potato,  but 
more  luscious.  The  negroes,  whose  common  food  is 
yams,  boil  and  mash  them.  They  are  also  ground 
and  made  into  bread  and  puddings. 

When  they  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  they  are 
exposed  upon  the  ground  to  the  sun,  as  we  do  onions, 
and  when  sufficiently  withered,  they  are  put  into  dry 
sand  in  casks,  and  placed  in  a  dry  garret,  where  they 
remain  often  for  many  seasons  without  losing  any  of 
their  primitive  goodness. 

Dioscorea  bclbifera.    See  Dioscorca  alata. 

DiosroREA  sativa.    See  Dioscorca  alata. 

DIOSCORI  DES,  Pedaciis,  or  Pedam.cs,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  physician  and  botanist  of  Anaearba,  in 
Cilicia,  now  Carainania,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  lime  of  Nero.  He  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  soldier,  but  soon  became  eminent  as  a  physician, 
and  travelled  much  to  improve  his  knowledge,  lie 
paid  particalar  attention  to  the  materia  medica,  and 
especially  to  botany,  as  subservient  to  medicine 
He  profited  much  by  the  writings  of  Theophrastns, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  more  philosophical  bo- 
tanist. Dioscoiides  has  left  a  treatise  on  the  materia 
medica,  in  five  books,  chiefly  considering  plants;  also 
two  books  on  the  composition  and  application  of 
medicines,  an  essay  on  antidotes,  and  another  on  ve- 
nomous animals.  His  works  have  been  often  printed  in 
modern  times,  and  commented  upon,  especially  by 
Matthiolus.  He  notices  about  fiOO  plants,  but  his  de- 
scriptions are  often  so  slight  and  superficial,  as  to  leave 
their  identity  a  matter  of  conjecture;  which  is  perhaps 
of  no  very  great  medical  importance;  though  their 
virtues  being  generally  handed  down  from  the  Greeks, 
it  might  be  useful  to  ascertain  which  particular  plants 
they  meant 

Dioscu'ri.  (i.  e.  Aiof,  Koupoi,  the  sons  of  Jupiter, 
or  Castor  and  Pollux.)  The  parotid  glands  were  so 
named  from  their  twin-like  equality  in  shape  and  po- 
sition. 

I"  DiosPyros.  Persimmon.  The  persimmon-tree 
is  very  common  in  the  middle  and  western  slates,  and 
prows  also  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  country.  The 
bark  is  bitter,  and  has  been  added  to  our  numerous 
;ist  of  native  tonics.  It  is  recommended  in  intermit- 
?nts  and  ulcerated  sore  throats,  and  mav  dc  exhibited 
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tn  the  same  maimer  as  cinchona."— Bige-lov's  Mat 
Med.    A.l 

Diospv  ros  lotus.  The  Indian  date  plum.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  very 
nutritious. 

Dioxkla'um.  (From  cna,  o^s,  acid,  and  cXaieVi 
oil.)     A  medicine  composed  of  Oil  and  vinegar 

Dio'xos.     (From  cue,  and  o^y,  acid.)     A  COllyrlUK 

composed  chiefly  of  vinegar. 

DIPHYLLUS.  (Prom  6n,  double,  and  <f,v\\ov,  a 
leaf.)  Diphyllous,  or  two-leaved.  Applied  to  tire 
perianthium  of  flowers,  when  there  arc  two  calyces; 
as  in  Papavcrrhaas. 

Diplasi.v'smcs.  (From  itirXoia,  to  double.)  The 
re-exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

1)1  Pl.t  U'..  (From  ecjrXoM,  to  double.)  The  BpOUgy 
substance  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skull. 

DIPLOPIA.  (From  oitrAoef,  double,  and  oirropat, 
I  isus  duplicatus.  A  disease  of  the  eye,  in 
which  the  person  sees  an  object  double  or  triple.  Dr. 
Cullen  makes  it  a  variety  of  tin?  second  species  r 
pseudoblepsts.  which  be  calls  mutans,  in  which  ob- 
jects appear  chanced  from  what  they  realty  are;  and 
the  disease  varies  according  to  the  variety  of  the  ie~ 
mote  causes. 

Dl'PKOOS.     (From  &s,  twice,  and  irvcv,  to  ' 
A  wound  which  is  perforated  quite  through,  and  :•<{■ 
mits  the  air  at  both  ends. 

Dipplc's  animal  oil.     See  Animal  oil. 

DIPSACUS.  (From  6apa,  thirst;  so  called  from 
the  concave  situation  of  its  leaves,  which  hold  water, 
by  which  the  thirst  of  the  traveller  maybe  relievt  -'.) 
JJipsacum. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Einnaian 
system.  Class,  Syngewsia;  Order,  Polygamia.  The 
teasel. 

2.  A  diabetes,  from  the  continual  thirst  attend- 
ing it. 

DIPSOSIS.  (From  Si^a,  thirst.)  The  name  of  a 
ecnus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology,  known  by  the 
desire  for  drinking  being  excessive  or  impaired.  It 
has  two  species,  /Jipsosis  avevs,  and  Dipsosis  trpcrs. 

DIPYRE.  Schmelstein.  A  mineral  found  in  white 
or  reddish  steatite  in  the  Western  Pyrenees,  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime. 

Dipyre'ncm.  (From  Sic,  twice,  and  xvprjv,  a  bei 
ry.)     1.  A  berry,  or  kernel. 

2.  A  probe  with  two  buttons. 

Dipyri'tes.  (From  Sic,  twice,  and  irvp,  fire.)  Di- 
pyros.  An  epithet  given  by  Hippocrates  to  bread 
twice  baked,  and  which  he  recommended  in  dropsies 

DIRE'CTOR.     (From  dirigo,  to  direct.) 

1.  A  hollow  instrument  for  guiding  an  incisor 
knife. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle. 

Director  penis.  (From  dirigo,  to  direct.)  The 
same  as  erector  penis. 

Diri'noa.  A  name,  in  the  isle  of  Java,  for  the 
Calamus  arematievs.     See  Jicorus  calamus. 

Dlsce'ssus.  (Prom  discedo,  to  deport.)  The  sepa- 
ration of  any  two  bodies,  before  united,  by  chemical 
op  ration. 

DISCIFORM!?.  (From  discus,  aquoit,  Rtid/ormn, 
likeness.)  Resembling  a  disk,  or  quoit,  in  shape,  h 
is  applied  to  the  knee-pan. 

DISCOI'DES.  (From  Sotkoc,  n  quoit,  and  ciSos, 
resemblance.)  Resembling  a  disk,  or  quoit,  in  shape 
It  is  applied  to  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye 

Discri'men.    1.  A  small  roller. 

2.  The  diaphragm. 

DISCUS.  (From  Siokoc,  a  quoit  and  disk,  and  from 
its  flat  and  round  appearance  like  the  circumference 
of  the  sun.)  The  disk,  or  central  part  of  a  leaf,  and 
of  a  compound  flower.  In  the  common  daisy,  the 
white  leaflets  of  the  flower  surround  the  disk. 

The  disk  of  a  leaf  is  the  whole  flat  surface  within 
the  margin. 

DISCU'TIENT.  {Discutiens;  from  disc-utio,  to 
shake  in  pieces.)  Discusorims;  Diackyticus.  A 
term  in  surgery,  applied  to  those  substances  which 
possess  a  power  of  repelling  or  resolving  tumours. 

DISEASE.  Morbus.  Any  alteration  from  a  per- 
fect state  of  health.  A  disease  is  variously  termed: 
when  it  pervades  the  whole  system,  as  fever  does,  it  is 
called  a  general  disease,  to  distinguish  it  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  or  any  other  viscus,  which  Is  n 
partial,  or  local  one.     When  it  does  not  depend  on 
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another  disease,  it  is  termed  taiapathic,  which  may  be 
either  '  eneral  or  partial  to  distinguish  it  from  a  symp-  j 
torn,    <'i-.!f,  vi  Inch  depends  upon  another  disease.    See 
/  ij,  identic,  Sporadic,  &c. 
eoration.    This  is  a  geological  term,  and 
no  crumbling    down  of   rock    by  their  de- 
ition,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  alluvial  ' 
soil.     A.] 

DISK.     See  Disc  us. 

OCA'TION.      (Dislocatio;    from  disloco,  to 

place.)     Luxation.     The  secession  of  a 

oi  a  moveable  articulation  from  its  natural  ca- 

.  tfSARY.    [Dispensarium ;  from 

.)     I.  The  simp  or  place  in  which  inedi- 
prepared. 

uaine  of  an  institution,  in  winch  the  poor 
ipplied  with  medicines  and  advice. 
DISPENSATORY.     {Dispensatorium ;   from  dis- 
ml  !.)"  Antidotarium.    A  book  winch 
of  the  composition  of  medicines. 
DISSE'CTION     (Dissectioj  from  disscco,  to  cut 
The  cutting  to  pieces  of  any  part  of  an 
animal  examining  its 

structure.    See  Anatomy. 

ECTUS.  Cut.  A  term  used  by  botanists  sy- 
nonymously with  incised  and  laciniatcd,  to  leaves 
which  are" cut,  as  it  were,  into  numerous  irregular 
portions.    See  Leaf.  . 

DISSERIMENTUM.  (From  dissepio,  to  separate.) 
A  partition.  Applied  by  botanists  to  partitions  winch 
separate  the  cells  of  a  capsule.    See  Capsula. 

Dissk'ptum.  (From  dissepio,  to  enclose  round.) 
The  diaphragm,  or  membrane,  which  divides  the  ca- 
vity  of  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen. 

i  ve'ntia.     (From  dissolvo,  to  loosen.) 
licines  which  loosen  and  dissolve  morbid  con- 
cretions in  the  body. 

.11  chemistry,  it  means  menstrua, 
Dissolu'tus.     (From  dissolve,  to  loosen.)     Loose, 
raorbjs  dissolutus.    An  epithet  applied  to  dysentery. 

DISTANS.  Distant.  Applied  to  petals  from  their 
direction;  as  in  Cucubalus  bacciferus. 

Diste'ntio.     (From  distendo,  to  stretch  out.)    1. 
Distention,  or  dilatation. 
•J.  A  convul 

DISTHENE.  See  Cyanit 
DisTi'chia.  See  Distichiasis. 
DISTICHI'ASIS.  (From  tWtXiu:  from  its,  dou- 
ble, and  s-iyos,  a  row.)  Districhiasis ;  Distickia.  A 
disease  of  the  eyelash,  in  which  there  is  a  double  row 
of  hairs,  the  one  row  growing  outwards,  the  other  in- 
wards towards  the  eye. 

DISTICHUS.     Two-ranked.      Applied  to   stems, 
leaves,  £cc.  when  they  spread  in  two  horizontal  direc- 
[' as  the   branches  ,,r"  tin.  Pimw  pieea,  or  silver 
fur  ami  the  leaves  of  the  Taxus  buccala,  or  yew. 

IJHl'lLLA'TlON.     (Distillatio;  from  disttllo,  to 
drop  little  by  little.)     Jllsacta;  Catastagmos.     A  che- 
mical process,  very  similar  to  evaporation,  instituted 
parate  the  volatile  from  the  fixed  principles,  by 
,  ,  0f  beat.     Distillatory  vessels  are  either  alem- 
bics or  retorts  ;  the  former  consist  ot  an  inferior  ves- 
Jled  a  cucml.il  designed  to  contain  the  matter  to 

be  examined,  and  having  an  upper  part  fixed 
called  the  capital,  or  head.  In  ibis  last,  the  vapours 
are  condensed  t»  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  air, 
or,  in  other  ca.es,  by  the  assistance  ol  cold  water  sur- 
rounding the  head,  and  contained  in  B  vessel  called  the 
rel'r  'eraloiV-      Fiom   the  lower   part  ol    the   capital 

proceeds  a  Tube  called  the  nose,  beak,  or  spout,  through 
which  the  vapours,  after  condensation,  are,  by  a  pro- 
per figure  of  the  capital,  made  to  flow  Into*  vessel 
J.,,  i   which  is  usually  spherical.    These 

'■;;,,  have  different  names,  according  to  their 
floure  being  called  mattresses,  balloons,  fcc.  Retorts 
"-, ., ',  ind  gf  bottle  of  glass,  pottery,  or  metal  the  bot- 

'  o, ipherical,  and  the  upper  pari  gradually  di- 
minishing into  a  neck,  which  is  turned  on  one  side. 

I    jar.     See.  latum. 

i'RTION.     (Distottio;  from  disttrqueo,  to 

vvre  t  aside.)     A  term  applied  to  the  eyes,  when  a  per- 

w    seems  to  turn  them  iron,  the  object  he  would  look 

m  and  is  then  called  squinting,  or  strabismus.    It  also 

bending  of  a  bone  prelc,  naturally  to  one 

,u0'  as  distortion  of  the  spine,  or  vertebra. 

DlSTt )  RTOR.     (From  iutorquto,  to  wrest  aside.) 
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A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  draw  the  moatsj 


a\vrv. 

Distortop.  oris.     See  Zygomatic**  minor. 

DisTiucm  asis.     See  DisticUiasts. 

I>1  -mUX.  (From  ics,  double,  and  e<>i\,  the  hair.) 
A  disease  of  the  hair,  when  it  splits  and  divides  at  tilt 

end. 

DITTANDER.     See  Lepiatum  saticum. 

DITTANY.     See  Dictamnus. 

Dittany,  bastard.    See  Dictamnus  albus. 

Dittany  of  Crete.    See  Orit  minus. 

Dittany,  white.    See  Dictamnus  albus. 

DIURESIS.  (From  Ota,  through,  and  ovpew,  ta 
make  water.)  An  increased  secretion  of  mine.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a  diabetes. 

DIURETIC.  (JJiurcticus.  htovprinicos ;  from  dtov 
nnms  a  discharge  of  urine.)  That  which,  when  taken 
internally,  augments  the  Mow  of  urine  from  the  kid- 
neys  It  isobvious  that  such  an  effect  will  be  produced 
bv  any  substance  capable  of  stimulating  the  secreting 
vessels  of  the  kidneys.  All  the  saline  diuretics  seem 
to  act  in  this  manner.  They  are  received  into  the  cir- 
culation ;  and  passing  off  with  the  urine,  stimulate  the 
vessels,  and  increase  the  quantity  secreted. 

There  are  other  diuretics,  the  effect  of  which  ap- 
pears not  to  arise  from  direct  auplication,  but  from  an 
action  excited  in  the  stomach,  and  propagated  by 
nervous    communication    to    the    secreting    urinary 

The  diuretic  operation  of  squill,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, appeals  to  be  of  this  kind. 

There  is  still,  perhaps,  another  mode  in  Which  cer- 
tain substances  produce  a  diuretic  eli'ect ;  that  is,  by 
promoting  absorption.  When  a  large  quantity  ol  wa- 
tery fluid  is  introduced  into  the  circulating  mass,  il 
stimulates  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys,  and  is 
carried  oil'  by  urine.  If,  therefore,  absorption  be  pro- 
moted, and  if  a  portion  of  seious  fluid,  perhaps  previ- 
ously effused,  be  taken  up,  the  quantity  of  fluid  secret- 
ed bv  the  kidneys  will  be  increased.  In  this  way  digi- 
talis  seems  to  act:  its  diuretic  effect,  it  has  been  said, 
is  greater  when  exhibited  in  dropsy  than  it  is  in 
health.  _        .  .     , 

On  the  same  principle  (the  effect  arising  from  stimu- 
lating the  absorbent  system)  may  probably  be  explained 
the  utility  of  mercury  in  promoting  the  action  of  seve- 
ral diuretics.  .  . 
The  action  of  these  remedies  is  promoted  by  dnnk- 
|y  of  mild  diluents.     It  is  also  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  body.     If  external  heal 
be  applied,  diuresis  is  frequently  prevented,  and  dia 
phoresis  produced.     Hence  the  doses  of  them  should 
be  given  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  patient,  if 
be  kept  out  of  bed. 
The  direct  effects  of  diuretics  are  sufficiently  evl 
dent.     They  discharge  the  watery  part  of  lluj  blood  ; 
and,  by  that  discharge,  they  indirectly  promote  ab- 
sorption over  the  whole  system. 

Dropsy  is  the  disease  in  which  they  are  principally 
employed;  and  when  they  can  be  brought  to  art,  the 
disease  is  removed  with  less  injury  to  the  patient  than 
it  can  be  by  exciting  any  other  evacuation.  Theil 
success  is  very  precarious,  the  most  powerful  often 
;  and,  as  the  disease  is  so  frequently  connected 
with  organic  affection,  even  the  removal  of  the  effused 
fluid,  when  it  takes  place,  only  palliates  without  ett'ect- 
ing  a  cure. 

Diuretics  have  been  likewise  occasionally  used  in 
calculous  affections,  in  gonorrhoea,  and  with  a  view  of 
diminishing  plethora,  or  checking  profuse  perspiration. 
Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Mcilna,  classes 
the  Bupertartrate  of  potassa,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and 
nitrate  of  potassa.  or  nitre,  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or 
crude  sal  -ammoniac,  potassa,  and  the  acetate  I 

tassa,  or  kali  acctatuin,  among  the  saline  diuretics; 
and  selects  the  following  from  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
— scilla  niaritima,  digitalis  purpurea,  nicotiaua  laba 
cum,  solanum  dulcamara,  lactuca  virosa,  colchicum 
autumnale,  gratiola  officinalis,  spartium  scoparlum 
juniperis  communis,  copaifera  officinalis.,  pinus  bal 
samea,  and  pinus  larix ;  and  the  lyt'.a  vesicutoiia  from 
the  annual  kingdom. 

In  speaking  of  particular  diuretics,  Dr.  Cullen  Bays, 
the  diuretic  vegetables,  mentioned  by  writers,  are  of 
very  little  power,  and  are  employed  with  very  little 
of  the  nmbellatre,  the  medicinal  power  re- 
sides especially  in  their  seeds  ;  but  he  never  found  airf 
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t.f  \iv  iu  viiy  efficacious.  The  semen  dauci  sylvestris 
has  been  commended  as  a  diuretic;  but  its  powers  ad 
such  are  not  very  remarkable.  In  like  manner,  some 
of  the  plautte  stdtatts  have  been  commended  as  diu- 
retics; but  none  of  them  deserve  our  notice,  except 
*he  rubia  tnicturaun,  lite  root  of  which  passes  so  much 
by  the  kidneys  as  to  give  iis  colour  to  the  urine. 
Hence  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  i<>  stimulate  the  se- 
cretaries; but  Dr.  (Jullfn  found  its  diuretic  powers  did 
not  always  appear,  and  never  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree ;  ami  as,  in  brute  animals,  it  lias  always  appeared 
hurtful  to  toe  system,  he  does  not  think  n  lit  u>  be  em- 
ployed io  any  extent  in  human  diseases.  The  bar- 
dana.  liibospermum,  ononis,  asparagus,  enula  cainpa- 
na,  are  all  substances  which  seem  to  pass,  iu  some 
measure,  by  the  kidneys;  but  their  diuretic  powers 
are  hardly  worth  notice. 

The  principal  articles  included  by  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his 
catalogue  of  diuretics,  are  dulcamara,  digital 
Borneo!  the  alliaeea;  and  siliquose;  the  balsams  and 
resins;  cantharides,  and  the  diuretic  salts. 

Divapora/tio.    K\  aporation. 

DIVARICATION.  The  crossing  of  any  two  tilings: 
thus  when  the  muscular  or  tendinous  fibres  intersect 
each  other  at  different  angles,  they  are  said  to  diva- 
ricate. 

Divdltnt  ajfin 

DtvKRso  rum.  (From  diversor,  to  resort  to.]  The 
receptaculum  chvli. 

DIVERT!  CULUM.    A  mal  formation  or  diseased 
appearauce  of  a  pari,  in  which  a  portion  p 
tile  regular  course;  and  thereby  forms  adiverticulum, 
or  deviation  from  the  usual  course.     It  is  generally 
applied  to  the  alimentary  canal. 

Diverticulum  nuckii.  The  opening  through  which 
the  round  ligaments  of  the  uterus  pass.  Nuck  assert- 
ed that  it  remained  open  a  long  tune  after  birth  ;  to 
these  openings  he  gave  the  name  of  diverticula. 

D1YI  NUS.  A  pompous  epithet  of  many  composi- 
tions, from  their  supposed  excellence. 

Divu  lsio.  (From  dn-illu,  to  pull  asunder.]  Urine 
with  uneven  sediment. 

DOC1MAST1C.  *irs  docimastica.  The  art  of  ex- 
amining fossils,  in  order  to  discover  what  metals,  tec. 
they  contain. 

DOCK.    See  Rumex. 

Dock-crcsscs.    Sec  Lapsana. 

Dock,  sour.    See  Rumex  acetasa. 

Duck,  water.     See  Ilamcx  /ij/drul'ipat/ium. 

DODDER.     See  Cuscutaepit/iumum. 

Dodecada'ctvlus.  (From  Sui^tKa,  twelve,  and 
fo*7«A«j,  a  finger;  so  named  because  its  length  is 
about  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers.)  The  duodenum, 
an  intestine  so  called.  It  must  be  observed,  that  at 
the  time  this  name  was  given,  anatomy  consisted  in 
the  dissection  of  brutes;  and  the  length  was  therefore 
probably  adjudged  from  the  gut  of  some  animal,  and 
not  of  man. 

DODECA'NDRJA.  (From  SuicKa,  twelve,  and 
avnp,  a  man.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system,  embracing  those  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  and  twelve  stamina. 

Dodecapiia'rmacum.  (From  SmStKa,  twelve,  and 
QaanaKov,  a  medicine.)  An  ointment  consisting  of 
twelve  ingredients,  for  which  reason  it  was  called  the 
ointment  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

Dodeca'theon-.  (From  <5wrj£ica,  twelve,  and  "JiQnpi, 
to  put.)     An  antidote  consisting  of  twelve  simples. 

DODONiEUS,  Rembertus,  (or  Dodoens,)  was 
born  at  Mechlin,  in  1517.  He  became  physician  to 
two  succeeding  emperors,  and,  in  158-2,  was  appointed 
professor  of  physic  in  the  newly-founded  University 
of  Leyden,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  cre- 
dit, till  his  death,  three  years  after.  His  fame  at  pre- 
sent chiefly  rests  on  his  botanical  publications,  parti- 
cularly his  "  Pemptades,"  or  30  books  of  the  history 
of  plants.  The  "  Frugum  Historia,"  "Herbarium 
Belgicum,"  &c.  are  of  much  inferior  merit. 

DOG.     See  Canis. 

Dog's-bane,  Syrian.    See  Asclepias  syriaca. 

Dog's-grass.    See  Triticum  repent. 

Dog's-mcrcury.     See  Mercurialis  perennis. 

Dog-rose.    See  Rosa  canina. 

Dog-stones.     See  Orchis  mascula. 

[lJugwood.    See  Cornus  Florida.    A.] 

DO'GMA.  (From  Sckcu,  to  be  of  opinion.)  A  dog- 
ma, or  opinion,  founded  on  reason  and  experience. 
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DOLERITE.    When  volci 

of  grains  distinct  from  each  other,  and  com 
sides  felspar,  much  pyroxene,  black  oxide  of  Iron,  aiu 
pibole,  &i  [lied,  iM  in,.  French  I 

dull  rite. 

DO  I.U'IIOS.  (From  <$oA<x<yf,  long:  so  railed  from 
its  long  shape  )  I.  The  iiamtvjl  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linutean  system     I  rder,  /" 

candrio. 

IS.  Tiie  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  cow  iu 
DoiicJios  prurii  as. 

Douchos  pat  ic  name  of 

oowhage. 

tusrocemoi  subcarinatis  liin 

Us  ternis,  ol  Linmeus.    The  podsof  U 
vered  with  sharp  hairs,  \\  Inch  are  the  parte 
medicinally  m   lorm  of  electa 
The  manner  in  which  tl 
to  be  purely  mechanical:  for  neither  thi 
tin'  dococlion,  possess  the  leasi  anthelmintii  | 

v.    The  plant  w  Inch  a    i 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  Japan,  where  ii  is  i 
idsu:  and  where  the  pods  supply  their  kitchens  with 
various  productions ;  but  the  two  princij 
ol  'butter,  termed  mi'so,  and  a  pickle  i  ailed  • 

DOLABRIFORMIS.     (From 
b:kI  forma,  resemblance.)    Hatchet-shaped, 
applied  to  x  leaf,  whit  h  is  compressed  with  ;:  . 
minent  dilated  keel,  and  a  cylindrical  b 
forme. 

DOLOMITE.    A  caicareo-magnesian  carl 

l)(i  I. ()K.     {D9lor,mis.  f.)     Pain. 

Dot. on  rAClil.     See  Tie  dindouTi 

DORO'NICUM.    (From  dortngi,  Arab.)    L 
bane.    See  Arnica  montana. 

DORONICUM    UEUMAMCUM. 

romanum.     'fhe  pharuiacojKi'iai  name 
of  the  Roman  leopard's  bane.    See  Dorom 

Doronicum  pardalianchbs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Roman  leopard's  ban:.'.  Dorui': 
Doronicum — foliis  cordatis,  obtucis,  denticulatis ;  ra 
diculibus  pet  whit  is ;  tendinis  dmplericaulibus,  of 
Liiameus.  The  root  of  this  plant,  it'  given  in  a  full 
jesses  poisonous  properties;  but  instances 
are  related  of  its  efficacy  in  epileptical  and  other 
nervous  diseases. 

DORSAL.     {Dors-alt's;    from  dorsum,   ths 
Belonging  to  the  back. 

Dors.u.is  nurvus.     The  nerve  which   p 
from  the  vertebra' of  the  bark. 

[DORSEY,  John  Syno,  M.D.,Prore 
in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  waa  horn  in 
of  Philadelphia,  in  December,  178.!.     In  early  life  he 
received  an  excellent  elementary  and  classical  eiluca 
tion  at  a  school  in  Pliiladelph 
Friends,  then  iu  high  repute,  and  here  mam.. 
same  vivacity  of  genius  and  quickness  in  learning,  with 
the  mild  and  gracious  dispositions,  for  which  he  waa 
subsequently  so  conspicuous.    At  the  age  ol 
he  entered  the  office  of  his  relation,  the  celebi 
Physick. 

Not  long  after  receiving  his  degree,  i 

I  in  tue  city,  and  pre\  thai  an 

hospital  was  opened  for  the  accommodation  e.\ch 
slvely  of  the  sick  with  tins  disease,  to  which 

appointed  resident  physician.     So  great  was 

attached  to  his  services,  that  it  is  difficult  to 

highly  of  the  manner  iu  which  he  discharged 
ties  of  his  office  of  hazardous   benevolence.     At  the 
dose  of  the  same  sea-on,  he  proceeded  to  Europe,  Io. 
the  purpose  of  improving  his  medical  know! 
December,  1K14,  he  returned   home,  and   inn 
entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession.     The  repu- 
tation  he  brought  with  him,  his  atniabl 
popular  manners,  his  fidelity  and  attention, 
introduced  him  into  a  large  share  of  businoi 
this  period  professional  honours  were  heaped  on  him 
with   profusion.      He  was  appointed  surgei 
dispensary,   the    alms-house,    and    hospitals,    and  in 
all   our  medical    associations    he   held  some  elevated 
office.    But  there  was  reserved  for  him  a  siin  highet 
and  more  dignified  station.    In  1^(17  he  was  elected 
adjunct  professor  of  surgery,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued till  he  was  raised   to  the  chair  of  anatomy,  by 
the  lamented  death  of  the  venerable.  Dr.  Wislar 
"Considering  himself  now  placed  for  the  fust  time 
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In  the  proper  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and 
the  gratification  of  a  generous  ambition,  the  appoint- 
ment gave  him  much  delight ;  and  with  ample  prepa- 
ration, he  opened  the  session  by  one  of  the  finest  exhi- 
bitions of  eloquence  ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  the 
College.  But  here  his  bright  and  prosperous  career 
ended,  and  the  expectations  of  success  thus  created 
were  not  permitted  to  be  realized.  Elevated  to  a  po- 
sit-on above  which  he  could  hardly  ascend,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  we  most  value,  Providence  seems 
to  have  selected  him  as  an  instance  to  teach  a  salutary 
I.  son  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  insignificance  of 
things  transitory,  and  the  importance  of  that  eternity 
which  absorbs  all  being  and  all  time.  On  the  evening 
Of  the  same  day  that  he  pronounced  his  introductory 
lecture,  and  while  the  praises  of  it  still  resounded,  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fever  of  such  vehemence,  that  in 
one  short  week  it  closed  his  exiatance,  leaving  to  us 
only  his  enviable  name  and  inestimable  example.  He 
died  in  November,  1818,  aged  35  years." — Thach. 
Med.  liiog.    A.l 

DORSTENIA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Dors- 
ten.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:aii 
system.     Class,  TeCrandria;  Order,  Monogytlia. 

Dorstenia  draziliknsis.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  nsnl  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  internally  and  exter- 
nally. They  call  it  Caa  apia.  When  chewed,  it  has 
the  same  effects  as  ipecacuanha.  The  wounds  from 
poisoned  darts  are  said  to  be  cured  with  the  juice  of 
the  root,  which  they  pour  into  the  wound. 

Dorstenia  contrayerva.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  contrayerva  root ;  Con- 
trayerva; Drakena:  Cyperus  longus,  odorus,  pcrua- 
nus ;  Bezoardica  radix.  The  contrayerva  root  was 
first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  whence  its  name  Drakena.  It  is  the 
root  of  a  small  plant  found  in  Peru,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Dr.  Houston  observes,  that 
the  roots  of  different  species  of  dorstenia  are  promis- 
cuously gathered  and  exported  for  those  of  the  contra- 
yerva, and,  as  all  the  species  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  each  other,  they  are  generally  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses in  this  country.  The  tuberous  parts  of  these 
roots  are  the  strongest,  and  should  be  chosen  for  use. 
They  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell ;  a  rough,  bit- 
ter, penetrating  taste;  and,  when  chewed,  they  give 
out  a  sweetish  kind  of  acrimony. 

It  is  diaphoretic  and  antiseptic  ;  and  was  formerly 
used  in  low  nervous  fevers,  and  those  of  the  malig- 
nant kind  ;  but  its  use  is  superseded  by  the  cinchona. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  this  and  serpentaria  are 
powerful  stimulants;  and  both  have  been  employed  in 
fevers  in  which  debility  prevailed.  However,  he 
thinks,  wine  may  always  supersede  the  stimulant 
powers  of  these  medicines  ;  and  that  debility  is  better 
remedied  by  the  tonic  and  antiseptic  powers  of  cold 
and  Peruvian  bark,  than  by  any  stimulants. 

By  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  spirit  and  water  ex- 
tract all  its  virtues  ;  but  they  carry  little  or  nothing  in 
distillation;  extracts  made  by  inspissating  the  decoc- 
tion, retain  all  the  virtues  of  the  root. 

The  London  College  forms  the  compound  powder  of 
contrayerva,  by  combining  five  ounces  of  contrayerva 
root  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  prepared  shells.  This 
powder  was  formerly  made  up  in  balls,  and  called 
lapis  contrayerva,  employed  in  the  decline  of  ardent 
fevers,  and  through  the  whole  course  of  low  and  ner- 
vous ones.  The  radix  serpentaria-  virginiensis,  in  all 
cases,  may  be  substituted  for  the  contrayerva. 

Dorstenia  drakena.  The  systematic  name  for  one 
Mart  of  the  contrayerva. 

Dorstenia  houstonii.  See  Dorstenia  contra- 
yerva. 

Do'tuien.     A  name  for  the  furunculus. 

DOUGLAS,  Jambs,  M.  I),  was  bom  in  Scotland  in 
1G75.  After  completing  his  education,  he  came  to 
London,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  which  he  both  taught  and  prac- 
ti  :m!  several  years  with  success.  Mailer  has  spoken 
very  highly  of  his  preparations,  to  show  the  motion  of 
s'  e  joints,  and  the  structure  of  the  bones.  Me  patron- 
ised the  celebrated  William  Hunter;  who  assisted 
f  m  shortly  before  his  death  in  174v>.  lie  was  reader 
of  Anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  and  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  mad 
communications.  He  published,  In  1707,  a  more  cor- 
rect description  of  the  muscles  than  had  before  appear- 
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ed ;  eight  years  after,  a  tolerable  account  of  preceding 
anatomical  writers;  in  17'26,  a  History  of  the  lateral 
Operation  for  the  Stone;  and  in  1730,  a  very  accurate 
Description  of  the  Peritonaeum,  &c. 

DOUGLAS,  John,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  and  author  of 
several  controversial  pieces.  In  one  of  them,  called 
"  Remarks  on  a  late  pompous  Work,"  he  censures, 
with  no  small  degree  of  severity,  Cheselden's  Anatomy 
of  the  Bones;  in  another,  he  criticises,  with  equal 
asperity,  the  works  of  Chamhcrlen  and  Chapman;  and 
in  a  third,  lie  decries  the  new  forceps  of  Dr.  Slnellie. 
He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  high  operation  for  the 
stone,  which  he  practised  ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Vene- 
real Disease  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Efficacy  of  Bark 
in  stopping  Gangrene. 

DOVE'S  FOOT.     See  Geranium,  rotundifolium. 

Dover's  powder.     See  Pulvis   ipecacuanha:    cuuipo 
situs- 
Down  of  seed.    See  Pappus. 

DRA'BA.  (From  Spaoou),  to  seize;  so  called  from 
its  sudden  effect  upon  the  nose  of  those  who  eat  it.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Tctradynamia;  Order,  maculosa. 

Draba  verna.  A  common  plant  on  most  walls. 
The  seed  is  hot  and  stimulating,  and  might  be  used  for 
pepper. 

DRA'CO.  (Draco,  onis.  m.  Apaxuv,  the  dragon  ) 
The  dragon. 

Draco  mitigatcs.    The  submuriatc  of  mercury. 

Draco  svi.vestris.     See  JJchillea  I'tarmicu. 

DRACOCEPHALUM.  (From  Spawn,  a  dragon, 
and  KeipaXrt,  a  head.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Ljiiiia-an  system.  Class,  Didyuamia ;  Order, 
Gymnospcrmia. 

Dracocephalum  canariexse.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  balm  of  Gilead.  Turkey-balsam  ;  Cana- 
ry balsam  ;  Balsam  of  Gilead.  Moldavica;  Melissa 
Turcica,  Dracocephalum  moldavir.a — Jloribus  verti- 
ccUatis,  bractcis  lunccolatis,  serraturis  capillaccis  01 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  affords  a  fragrant  essential  oil, 
by  distillation,  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  oi 
oleum  syria;.  The  whole  herb  abounds  with  an  aro- 
matic smell,  and  an  agreeable  taste,  joined  with  an 
aromatic  flavour ;  it  is  recommended  to  give  tone  tc 
the  stomach  and  nervous  system. 

Draconis  sanguis.  Dragon's  blood.  See  Calamus 
rotang. 

Dracontia.  The  dracontiaof  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  the  Guinea-worm,  or  dracunculus. 
See  .Mcdinensis  venn. 

Draco'ntium.  (From  ipaKiav,  a  dragon;  so  called 
because  its  roots  resemble  n  dragon's  tail.)  See  .irum 
dracunculus. 

["  Dracontium.  Skunk  Cabbage.  The  skunk 
cabbage  is  an  indigenous  plant,  very  common  in  wet 
meadows  throughout  the  United  States,  and  well 
known  for  its  offensive  odour,  perfectly  resembling 
that  of  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears.  Its  odour 
resides  in  a  volatile  substance  not  easily  oluaintsJ  in 
a  separate  state,  and  soon  dissipated  by  heat  or  by 
drying.  It  contains  likewise  an  acrid  principle  like  that 
of  the  genus  arum;  also  a  portion  of  resin  and  mu 
cilage. 

"This  plant  in  small  doses  is  a  stimulant  and  anti 
spasmodic,  and  in  large  doses  a  narcotic.  Thirty 
grains  of  the  powdered  root,  if  freshly  prepared,  will 
bring  on  vertigo,  nausea,  and  frequently  vomiting 
Age  anil  exposure,  however,  diminish  its  activity. 
In  medicine  this  vegetable  has  been  found  of  impor- 
tant use  in  certain  forms  of  asthma,  and  in  chronic 
catarrh,  in  which  diseases  it  has  succeeded,  even  when 
the  cases  had  previously  been  of  great  obstinacy.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  in  rheumatism,  in  hysteria. 
and  in  dropsy. 

"  A  popular  form  of  using  this  medicine  is  that  of  a 
syrup.  This  is  an  uncertain  preparation,  owing  to  the 
volatility  of  the  active  ingredients.  It  is  better  given 
in  powder  made  from  the  dried  root  a  short  time  be 
fore  it  is  wanted.  Ten  grains  may  be  taken  at  a  dose, 
in  honey  or  treacle,  and  the  quantity  gradually  in- 
creased as  long  as  the  stomach  and  head  remain  unaf- 
fected."—«,r.  .1/,,/.  .yd.     a.) 

DRACUNCULUS.  From  Ipaicoiv,  a  serpent.) 
Gordiue  medinensiif  Vermis  vudinensis  ;  Vcname- 
dinensis  ;  lermiculus  capillaris.  The  Guinea  worm 
This  animalcule  is  common  in  both  Indies,  in  most 
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parts  of  Africa,  occasionally  at  Genoa,  and  other  hot 
countries.  It  resembles  the  common  worm,  but  is 
much  larger ;  is  commonly  found  in  the  legs,  but  some- 
times in  the  muscular  part  of  the  aims,  ll  principally 
affects  children,  and  its  generation  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  broad  worms  of  the  belly.  While  it  moves 
under  the  skin,  it  creates  no  trouble;  but,  in  length  of 
Jme,  the  place  near  the  dracunculus  suppurates,  and 
'he  animal  puts  forth  its  head.  If  it  he  drawn,  it  ex- 
cites considerable  uneasiness,  especially  if  drawn  so 
forcibly  as  to  break  it ;  for  the  part  kit  within  creates 
intolerable  pain.  These  worms  ate  of  different 
lengths.  In  the  Ediu.  Med.  Essays,  mention  is  made 
of  one  that  was  three  yards  and  a  hall' in  length. 

Dracunculus  pratensis.     See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

Dragaca'ntiia     See  Astragalus. 

Jlragant  gum.     See  Astragalus. 

DRAGON.     See  Draco. 

Dragon's  blood.     See  Calamus  rotung. 

Dragon's  wort.    See  Arum  dracunculus. 

DRAKE,  James,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  College  Of 
Physicians,  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  published,  in 
1707,  "  A  New  System  of  Anatomy,"  which,  though 
taken  principally  from  Cowper,  being  on  a  reduced 
plan,  and  more  within  the  reach  of  Students,  was 
pretty  favourably  received.  In  the  third  edition,  it 
was  styled  "  Anthropologia  Nova."  In  ai- 
the  antrum  maxillare,  lie  advised  drawing  one  of  the 
molar  teeth,  to  let  out  the  matter.  The  description  of 
the  internal  nostrils,  and  of  the  cavities  entering  them. 
is  new;  as  are  ako  the  plates  of  the  abominal 
viscera. 

DraKe'na.     Se/  Dorstcnia  contraycrra. 

DRASTIC.  (Drasticus.  Aposrucoc.  active,  brisk ; 
from  <?piw,  to  effect.)  A  term  generally  applied  to 
those  medicines  which  are  very  violent  in  their  action ; 
thus,  drastic  purges,  emetics,  Sec. 

Drawing  slate.     See  Chalk,  black. 

DRELINGCOURT,  Charles,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1633;  and  after  studying  some  years  at  Saumur,  he 
went  to  graduate  at  Montpelier.  He  soon  after  attend- 
ed the  celebrated  Turenne  in  his  campaigns,  and  was 
by  him  made  physician  to  the  army,  lie  was  also 
appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  Lewis  XIV.  But 
in  16SS  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Vander  Linden,  as 
professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden  ;  and  two  years  after 
he  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  anatomy.  He  was 
also  made  physician  to  William,  then  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  his  consort ;  and  on  their  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  he  spoke  the  congratulatory  ora- 
tion to  them,  as  rector  of  the  university.  He  conti- 
nued in  his  professorship,  giving  general  satisfaction,  to 
the  period  of  his  death  inlG97r  He  was  a  voluminous 
and  learned,  but  hardly  an  original  writer;  yet  his 
works  were  very  much  read  at  the  time.  In  one  of 
his  orations,  lie  exculpates  medical  men  from  the 
charge  of  impiety,  observing  that  the  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  God  tends  to  blind  them  more  to  religion. 
In  his  "Apologia  Medica,"  he  refutes  the  notion,  that 
physicians  were  excluded  from  Rome  for  six  hundred 
years.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  introduction  of 
chemical  preparations  into  medicine,  which  was  then 
very  prevalent.  His  son,  Charles,  succeeded  him  in 
practice,  but  has  lelt  no  publication,  except  his  thesis 
"  De  Lienosis." 

Dro'ma.  The  name  of  a  plaster  described  by 
llyrepsus. 

DRor\ci'sMus.  (From  Joctu,  to  remove.)  Dro- 
paz.  A  stimulant  plaster  of  pitch,  wax,  &c.  to  take 
off  hair. 

Dro'tax.    See  Dropacismus. 

DRO  P8Y.  Hydrops.  A  collection  of  a  serous 
fluid  in  the  cellular  membrane  ;  in  the  viscera  and  the 
circumscribed  cavities  of  the  body.  See  Hydrops, 
Ascites,  Anasarca,  Hydrocephalus,  Hydrolhoraz,  Hy- 
drocele. 

Dropsy  of  the  belly.     Sen  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain.    See  Hydrocephalus. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest.    See  Hijdrutlwrax. 

Dropsy  of  the  orary.     See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the  skin.    See  Anasarca. 

Dropsti  of  the  testicle.     See  Hydrocele. 

DROPWORT.     See  iF.nanthe,  and  Spirma. 

Dropwort,  hemlock.     See  lEnanthe. 

Dropwort,  water.    See  (Enanthc. 

DRO'SERA.  (From  ipotttpa,  dewy  ;  which  is  from 
iooaoc,  dew ;  drops  hanging  on  the  leaves  like  dew.)  J 
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The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pcntaiidrta , 
Older,  lit  i  agynia.     Sun  dew. 

Drosera  inn "i  Nimoi.iA.  The  syteinatie  name  of 
the  sun-dew.  Ros  soils;  Rosella.  Suft-deW.  Dro- 
sera rotundifolia — scapis  radicatis  ;  foliis  orhiculatis 
or  Linnaeus.  This  elegant  little  plant  is  said  to  beso 
acrid  as  to  ulcerate  the  Pkin,  and  remove  warts  and 
corns;  and   to  excite  a  fatal  coughing  and  delirium  in 

sheep  who  eat  it.    I    is  seldom  given  medicinally  in 

this  country  but  by  the  lower  orders,  Who  esteem 
a  decoction  of  it  as  serviceable  in  asthmas  and 
coughs. 

Drosobo'takum.  (From  iooaoc,  dew,  and  (iolavi), 
an  herb:  so  called  from  it.--  being  covered  with' an  aro 
malic  dew.)    The  herb  betony.    See  Betonica. 

Drosso'meli.  (From  opocroc,  dew,  and/icJu,  honey., 
Houej  dew.    Manna. 

DRUPA.  {Drupes,  unripe  olives.)  A  stone  fruit 
formed  of  a  fleshy  or  coriaceous  seed  vessel,  enclosing 
a  nut. 

It  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Drupa  suecosa,  when  of  a  succulent  Reshy  con- 
sistence ;  as  the  cherry,  plum,  peach,  and  nectarine. 

2.  JJ.fbrosa,  the  nut  being  fibrose;  as  in  (  ocus  nu- 
c  if  era. 

3.  D.  ersicca,  dry  and  subcoriaccous  ;  as  the  almond 
and  borse-chesnut. 

4.  D.  dchiscins,  opening  ;  as  in  Juglans  rcgia,  and 
JVyristica  moschata. 

From  the  number  of  nuts  it  contains,  the  drupa  is 
said  to  be  monosperma,  when  there  is  but  one,  as  in  the 
olive  and  pistachio  ;  and  disperma  when  there  are  two, 
as  in  Sturax. 

DRUPACEUS.  Drupaceous;  resembling  a  drupe, 
or  stone  fruit.  Applied  to  the  pod  of  i'.rugago  and 
Hun  ins. 
DUCT.  See  Ductus. 
Duct,  bilia-ni.  See  Hillary  duct. 
DUCTILITY.  Ductilitas.  A  property  by  which 
bodies  are  elongated  by  repeated  or  continued  pies 
sure.  It  is  peculiar  to  metals.  Most  authors  confound 
the  words  malleability,  lanrinability,  and  ductility,  to- 
gether, and  use  them  in  a  loose  indiscriminate  way; 
but  they  are  very  different.  Malleability  is  the  pro- 
perly of  a  body  which  enlarges  one  or  two  of  its  three 
dimensions,  by  a  blow  or  pressure  very  suddenly  ap- 
plied. Laininability  belongs  to  bodies  extensible  in 
dimension  by  a  gradually  applied  pressure  ;  and  duc- 
tility is  properly  to  be  attributed  to  such  bodies  as  can 
be  rendered  longer  and  thinner  by  drawing  them 
through  a  hole  of  less  area  than  the  transverse  section 
of  the  body  so  drawn. 

DU'CTUS.     A  canal  or  duct. 

Ductus  arteriosus.  A  great  artery-like  canal 
found  only  in  the  foetus,  and  very  young  children,  be- 
tween the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.  In  adults 
it  is  closed  up. 

Dcctus  auris  palatinus.     The  Eustachian  tube. 

Ductus  bii.ivuis.     See  Cholcdochus  ductus. 

Ductus  communis  choledocih.s.  See  Cholcdo- 
chus ductus. 

Ductus  cysticus.  The  trunk  of  the  biliary  duels 
in  the  liver  which  carries  the  bile  from  them  into  the 
gall-bladder. 

Ductus  iiepaticus.     See  Hepatic  duct . 

Ductus  laciirymalis.     See  Lachrymal  ducts. 

Ductus  Lactiferus.  Ductus  galactophor us.  The 
excretory  ducts  of  the  glandular  substance  composing 
the  female  breast.  The  milk  passes  along  these  ducts 
to  the  nipple. 

Ductus  ad  nasum.     See  Canalis  nasalis. 

Ductus  pancreatitis.  The  pancreatic  duct,  li 
is  white  and  small,  and  arises  from  the  sharp  extremity 
of  the  pancreas,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  gland 
towards  the  duodenum,  into  which  it  pours  its  contents 
by  an  opening  common  to  it  and  the  ductus  communis 
cholcdochus. 

Ductus  salivales.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the 
salivary  glands,  which  convey  the  saliva  into  the 
mouth. 

Ductus  stenonis.  The  Stenonian  duct,  which 
was  so  called  after  its  discoverer,  Steno.  It  arises 
from  all  the  small  excretory  ducts  of  the  parotid  gland, 
and  passes  transversely  over  the  masseter  muscle, 
penetrates  the  buccinator,  and  opens  into  the  mouth. 

Ductus  THORACICCS.     See  Thoracic  duct. 

Ductus  venosus,    When  the  vena  cave  passes  th 
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iiver  in  Jie  fetus,  it  sends  off  the  ductus  venosus. 
which  t  )mmunicates  with  the  sinus  of  the  vena  porta; ; 
but,  in  adults,  it  becomes  a  flat  ligament. 

Ductus  wartiionianits.  The  excretory  duct  of 
the  maxillary  glands;  so  named  alter  its  discoverer. 

Dulca  ciDBM.  (From  duhis,  sweet,  and  acidus, 
sour.)  A  medicine  composed  of  a  sweet  and  sour  in- 
gredient. 

DULCAMA'RA.     (From  drlvis,  sweet,  and  ama- 
rus,  bitter.)     Bitter-sweet.     Bee  Solanum  dulcamara. 
„,  ss.     See  Aphonia  and  Paracusis. 

DUMOSUS.     (From  dumus  a  bush.)    JJushy.    • 

DUMOSJE.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
n.eus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  ol 
shrubby  plants,  which  are  thick  set  with  irregular 
branches,  and  bushy. 

DUNCAN,  UAMiiL,  was  born  at  Monlaubon,  in 
Languedoc,  in  1649,  son  of  a  professor  of  physic  in 
•hat  city,  bat  of  a  family  originally  Scotch.  Having 
lost  both  lus  parents  in  early  infancy,  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  his  maternal  uncle,  and  at  a 
proper  age  sent  to  study  medicine  at  Montpelier,  where 
he  took  his  degree.  He  afterward  resided  seven  years 
at  Paris,  where  he  published  Ins  first  work,  upon  the 
principle  of  motion  in  animal  bodies.  He  then  visited 
London,  partly  to  arrange  some  family  affairs,  partly 
to  obtain  information  concerning  the  plague,  and  in- 
tended to  have  settled  there;  but  after  tun  years  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  his  patron,  the  great  Colbert, 
lie  soon  after  made  public  two  works,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  Annual  Functions  on  Chemical 
and  .Mechanical  Principles.  On  the  death  of  Colbert, 
he  resided  for  some  years  in  his  native,  city ;  but  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  lli'JI)  drove  him  to 
Switzerland,  and  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Chemistry  at  Heme,  where  he  got  into  con- 
practice.  In  1699  he  was  sent  for  to  attend 
the  Princess  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  had  symptoms  of 
threatening  consumption,  induced  by  the  excessive 
use  of  lea,  and  other  hot  liquors;  which  led  him  to 
write  a  Treatise  against  that  practice,  published  sub- 
sequently by  the  persuasion  of  his  friend,  Boerhaave. 
He  remained  there  three  years,  affording  meanwhile 
much  relief  to  the  French  refugees;  and  the  fame  of 
his  liberality  procured  his  invitation  to  the  court  of 
Berlin  :  but  a  regard  to  his  health  and  to  economy  soon 
Obliged  him  to  remove  to  the  Hague.  In  171-t  he  ac- 
complished his  favourite  object,  of  settling  in  London, 
and  when  he  reached  his 70th  year,  put  in  practice  his 
pre\  ions  resolution  of  giving  his  professional  services 
only  gratuitously:  in  which  he  steadily  persevered 
during  the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  though, 
in  1721,  he  lost  the  third  part  of  his  property  liy  the 
South-sea  scheme. 

DUNG.     See  Feci. 

Dung,  devil's.    Sec  Ferula  assafatida. 

DUO.  (Auw,  two.)  Some  compositions  consisting 
of  two  ingredients,  are  distinguished  by  this  terra  ;  as 
piluhe  ex  duobus. 

DUODE'NUM.  (From  duodenus,  consisting  of 
twelve;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  not  in  ex- 
ceed the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers  :  but  as  the  ancients 
dissected  only  animals,  this  does  not  hold  good  in  the 
human  subject.)  The  fust  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tines.    See  Intestines. 

DUPLEX  (From  duo,  two,  and  plico,  to  fold.) 
Double  or  two-fold.  In  botany  applied  to  leaves, 
petals,  perianths,  &c.  The  peri  anthum  duplex  is  seen 
in  Malva  althica  and  Hibiscus. 

Dupi.ica'na.  (From  duplex,  double.)  A  name  of 
the  double  tertian  fever. 

DUPLICATES.      (From    duplex,   double.)      This 
applied  to  a  flower  which  has  two  series  or 
rows  of  petals. 

DII'RA  MATF.R.    (From  durus,  hard,  and  mater,  a 
mother:  called  dura,  from  its  comparative   hardness 
with  the  pia  mater;  and  mater,  from  its  being  sup- 
posed  to  be   the  source  of  all  the  other   membranes. 
ils   have  received  the  trivial  name  of  dura, 

from  their  comparative  hardness;  as  portio  dura,  a 

I ihof  I  lt<  seventh  pair  of  nerves.)    Dura  meninx , 

Vermatfides.  A  thick  and  somewhal  opaque  and  in- 
sensible membrane,  for d  of  two  layers,  that  sur- 

nd  defends  (he  brain,  and  adheres  strongly  to 
the  Internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  ll  has  thiee  con- 
siderable  processes,  the  falciform,  the  tentorium,  and 

i  m  cerebelli;  and  several  sinuses,  of  which 
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the  longitudinal,  lateral,  and  inferior  longitudinal,  are 
the  principal.  Upon  the  external  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  there  are  little  holes,  from  w  Inch  emerge  fleshy- 
coloured  papilla,  and  which,  upon  examining  Hie 
skull-cap,  will  be  found  to  have  corresponding  fovea 
These  are  the  external  glandular;  Pacchioni.  They  aie 
in  number  from  ten  to  fifteen  on  each  side,  and  are 
Chiefly  lateral  to  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus 
The  arteries  which  supply  this  membrane  with  vessels 
for  its  own  nourishment,  for  that  of  the  contiguous 
bone,  and  for  the  perpetual  exudation  of  the  fluid,  or 
halitus  rather,  which  moistens  or  bedews  its  internal 
sin  lace,  may  be  divided  into  anterior,  middle,  and  pos- 
terlor.  The  first  proceeds  from  the  ophthalmic  and 
ethmoidal  branches;  the  second  from  the  internal 
maxillary  and  superior  pharyngeal ;  the  posterior  from 
the  occipital  and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  named,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  gieat  artery  of  the  dura  mater, 
is  derived  from  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  external  carotid.  It  is  called  the  spinalis,  or 
spheno-spinalis,  from  its  passing  into  the  head  through 
the  spinous  hole  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  or  mcuinga  me- 
dia, from  its  relative  situation,  as  it  rises  in  the  great 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  artery,  though  it 
sometimes  enters  the  skull  in  two  brandies,  usually 
enters  in  one  considerable  branch,  and  divides,  soon 
after  it  readies  the  dura  mater,  into  three  or  four 
branches,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  largest;  and 
these  spread  their  ramifications  beautifully  upon  the 
dura  mater,  over  all  that  part  which  is  opposite  to  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  Its 
larger  trunks  run  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  pa- 
rietal bone,  and  are  sometimes  for  a  considerable  space 
buried  in  its  substance.  The  extreme  branches  of  this 
artery  extend  so  as  to  inosculate  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  arteries  of  the  dura  mater;  and  through  the 
bones  (chiefly  parietal  and  temporal  hones),  they  inos 
culate  with  the  temporal  and  occipital  arteries.  The 
meningeal  artery  has  been  known  to  become  aneuris- 
mal,  and  distended  at  intervals  :  it  has  formed  an 
aneurism,  destroying  the  bones  and  causing  epilepsy. 

Dura  MENINX.     See  dura  meter. 

DWALE.     See  Atropa  belladonna. 
•f  chirr.     See  SambucllS  cbulus. 

Dyo'ta.  (From  &v<a,  two,  and  ouc,  ufloi.  an  ear.)  A 
chemical  instrument  with  two  ears,  or  handles. 

DYS.ESTIIE  SIA.  (From  Svc,  difficulty,  and  c«r- 
Oavofiat,  to  feel  or  perceive.)     Impaired  feeling. 

Dysesthesias  (The  plural  or  Dysesthesia.)  The 
name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Dr.  Cullen's 
Nosology,  containing  those  diseases,  in  which  the 
senses  are  depraved,  oi  destroyed,  from  a  defect  of  the 
external  organs. 

HvsxNAGoors.  (From  5uy,  with  difficulty,  and 
avavio,  to  subdue.)     Viscid  expectoration. 

DYSCATAPO'TIA.  (From  cec,  and  KaJ.ixivw,  to 
drink.)  A  difficulty  of  swallowing  liquids,  which  Dr. 
Mead  thinks  a  more  proper  term  than  that  generally 
used  for  canine  madness,  viz.  hydrophobia;  as  it  is 
more  particularly  descriptive  e\(  the  affection  under 
which  the  unhappy  patients  labour:  for,  in  reality, 
they  dread  water  from  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  it. 

DYSCINE'SIA.  (From  cue,  bad,  and  nvew,  to 
move.)     Had  or  imperfect  motion. 

Dyscingsije.  (The  plural  of  dyseintsia.)  Applied 
to  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen's  Nosology; 
embracing  diseases  in  which  the  motion  is  impeded,  or 
depraved,  from  an  imperfection  of  tin-  organ. 

DYSCOPHO'SIS.  (From  ,VS-,  with  difficulty,  and 
(cu)0ow,  to  he  deaf)     A  defect  in  the  sense  of  hearing. 

DYSCRA'SIA.  (From  res-,  with  difficulty  and 
a:  vii  i -viit,  to  mix.)     A  bad  habit  of  body. 

DYSECGB'A.  (From  Svc,  difficulty,  and  <t*o»?, hear- 
ing). Cophosis.  Deafness.  Hearing  diminished,  oi 
destroyed.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales 
and  order  Dysesthesia  of  Cullen.containing  two  spe- 
cies :  Dysecata  or^oniea,  which  arises  from  wax  in  the 
meatus,  injuries  of  the  membrane,  or  inflammation 
ana  obstruction  of  the  tube;  Dysei  when 

without  any  discernible  injury  of  the  organ. 

Dysk'i.cia.  (From  Svc,  With  difficulty,  and  fXito? 
an  ulcer.)  An  inveterate  ulcer,  or  one  difficult  to  heal- 

Dyse'metus.  (From  Svc,  with  difficulty,  and  citcio 
'"  vomit.)      \  person  not  easily  made  to  vomit 

DYvSRNTE'RIA.    See  Dysentery 

DYSENTERY.     (Dyscnteria ;  tiom  Svc,  di:h>uKv 
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and  £*7tpa.  tlie  bowels.)  Dissolutus  morbus.  Diar- 
rhaa  carnosa.  The  flux.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Pyrexia,  and  order  Profiuvia  of  Cullen's  Nosolo- 
gy, it  is  known  by  contagious  pyrexia;  frequent 
guiping  stools;  tenesmus;  stools, chiefly  mucous,  some- 
times mixed  with  blood,  the  natural  fasces  being  re- 
tained or  voided  in  small,  compact,  hard  substances, 

known  by  the  name  of  scybato,  loss  of  appetite,  and 

nausea.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
is  often  occasioned  by  much  moisture  succeeding 
quickly  intense  heat,  or  great  drought ;  whereby  the 
perspiration  is  suddenly  checked,  and  a  determination 
made  lo  the  intestines.  It  is  likewise  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  unwholesome  and  putrid  food,  and  by 
noxious  exhalations  and  vapours;  hence  it  appeals 
often  in  armies  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
low  marshy  ground,  and  proves  highly  destructive  ;  but 
the  cause  winch  most  usually  gives  lise  10  it,  is  a  spe- 
cific contagion  ;  and  when  it  once  makes  iis  appear- 
ance, where  numbers  of  people  are  collected  together, 
it  not  unfrequently  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  A  pe- 
culiar disposition  in  the  atmosphere  seems  often  to  pre- 
dispose, or  give  rise  to  the  dysentery,  in  which  case  it 
prevails  epidemically. 

It  frequently  occurs  about  the  same  lime  with  au- 
tumnal intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  with 
these,  it  is  often  complicated. 

The  disease,  however,  is  much  more  prevalent  in 
warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones;  and  in  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  which  is  the  rainy 
season  of  the  year  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  very  apt  to 
break  out  and  to  become  very  general  among  the 
negroes  on  the  different  plantations  in  the  colonies. 
The  body  having  been  rendered  irritable  by  the  great 
heat  of  the  summer,  and  being  exposed  suddenly  to 
much  moisture  with  open  pores,  the  blood  is  thereby 
thrown  from  the  exterior  vessels  upon  the  interior,  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  dysenteries. 

An  attack  of  dysentery  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
loss  of  appetite,  costiveness,  flatulency,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  a  slight  vomiting,  and  comes  on  with 
chills,  succeeded  by  bent  in  the  skin,  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse.  These  symptoms  aie  in  general  the  lore- 
runners  of  the  griping  and  increased  evacuations  which 
afterward  occur. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  occupy  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  stools  become  more  fre- 
quent, and  less  abundant;  and,  in  passing  through  the 
inflamed  parts,  they  occasion  great  pain,  so  that  every 
evacuation  is  preceded  by  a  severe  griping,  as  also  s. 
rumbling  noise. 

The  motions  vary  both  in  colour  and  consistence, 
being  sometimes  composed  of  frothy  mucus,  streaked 
with  blood,  and  at  other  times  of  an  acrid  watery  hu- 
mour, like  the  washings  of  meat,  and  with  a  very  i'cetid 
smell.  Sometimes  pure  blood  is  voided  ;  now  and  then 
lumps  of  coagulated  mucus,  resembling  bils  of  cheese, 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  evacuations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is  passed. 

Sometimes  what  is  voided  consists  merely  of  a 
mucous  matter,  without  any  appearance  of  blood,  exhi- 
biting that  disease  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  dy- 
senteria  alba,  or  morbus  mucosus. 

While  the  stools  consist  of  these  various  matters, 
and  are  voided  frequently,  it  is  seldom  that  we  can 
perceive  any  natural  faces  among  them,  and  when  we 
do,  they  appear  in  small  hard  balls,  called  scybala, 
which  being  passed,  the  patient  is  Eure  to  experience 
some  temporary  relief  from  the  griping  and  tenesmus. 

It  frequently  happens,  from  the  violent  efforts  which 
are  made  to  discharge  the  irritating  matters,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  gut  is  forced  beyond  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  proves  a 
troublesome  and  distressing  symptom ;  as  docs  like- 
wise the  tenesmus,  t-here  being  a  constant  inclination 
to  go  to  stool,  without  the  ability  of  voiding  any  thing, 
except  perhaps  a  little  mucus. 

More  or  less  pyrexia  usually  attends  with  the  symp- 
toms which  have  been  described,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  disease,  where  it  is  inclined  to  terminate  fatally ; 
and  is  either  of  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendency. 
In  other  cases,  the  febrile  state  wholly  disappears  after 
a  time,  while  the  proper  dysenteric  symptoms  probably 
will  be  of  long  continuance.  Hence  the  distinction 
into  acute  and  chronic  dysentery. 

When  the  symptoms  run  high,  produce  great  loss  of 
Strength  and  are  accompanied  with  a  putrid  tendency 
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■mi  a  foetid  and  involuntary  discharge,  the  disease  often 
terminates  fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  hut 
when  they  are  uiore  moderate,  it  is  often  proti 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  so  goes  offal  lasi  bj 
a  gentle  perspiration,  diffused  equally  over  the  whole 
body;  the  fever,  thirst,  and  griping  then  ceasing,  and 
the  stools  becoming  of  a  natural  colour  and  consci- 
ence. When  the  disc  ase  is  of  lung  standing,  and  has 
become  habitual,  it  seldom  admits  of  any  cure  ;  ant 

When  It  attacks  a  person  labouring  under  an  advanced 
stage  of  scurvy,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  or  whose 
constitution  has  been  mm  h  impaired  D)  any  other  dis- 
order, it  is  sure  to  prove  fatal,  ii  sometimes  appears 
at  the  same  tunc  with  autumnal  Intermittent  and  re- 
mittent levers,  as  has  been  observed,  and  is  then  nioic 
complicated  and  difficult  to  r<  m 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  tijose  who  die  of  ihsei: 

ten,  the  Internal  coat  of  the  intestines  hut  more  parti 
culaxly  of  the  colon  and  rectum)  appears  to  be  aflectec 
with  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  such  as  ul- 
ceration, gangrene,    and    contractions.      The    perilO 

nsuni,  and  other  coverings  of  the  abdomen,  seem  Ilka 

wise,  in  many  instances,  to  be  affected  by  inflammation 

In  the  treatment  of  the  acute  dysentery,  when  not 

arising  from  contagion,  but  attended  by  considerable 

pyrexia  and  pain,  in  persons  of  a  strong  and  full  habit 
it"  will  be  right  to  commence  by  a  moderate  venesec- 
tion ;  but  in  general,  leeches  to  "the  abdomen  will  ab- 
stract a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  followed  by  fo 
mentations,  or  the  warm  bath,  which  may  produce  a 
powerful  determination  to  the  surface  as  well  as  coun- 
teract spasm  ;  also  hitters  or  rubefacients  should  no 
be  neglected.  With  regard  to  internal  remedies,  a 
biisk  emetic  will  often  be  advisable, particularly  where 
the  tongue  is  very  foul,  the  stomach  loaded,  or  marks 
tion  in  the  liver  appear:  it  may  also,  by  in 
ducing  diaphoresis,  materially  check  the  violence  ot 
the  symptoms,  nay  sometimes  cut  short  the  disease 
at  once.  The  next  object  is  effectually  to  clear  out  the 
howi's:  for  which  purpose  calomel,  joined  with  opium 
in  quantity  sufficient  lo  relieve  the  pain  may  be  given, 
and  followed  up  by  castor  oil,  neutral  salts,  &c.  til! 
they  operate.  In  the  mean  time,  mucilaginous  demul 
cents  may  help  to  moderate  the  irritation.  When  the 
bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  procure  a  steady  determination  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is 
perhaps  the  best  medicine;  assisted  by  warm  clothing, 
friction,  exercise,  &c.  Should  the  liver  tiol  perform  lis 
office  properly,  the  continued  use  of  mercury  may  he 
necessary;  to  restore  the  strength,  and  relieve  dyspep- 
tic symptoms,  tonics  and  antacids  will  he  useful,  with 
a  mild  nutritious  diet;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
obviate  accumulation  of  faces.  In  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease,  demulcents  and  sedatives  may  be  freely 
employed  by  the  mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  clyster ;  the 
bowels  may  be  occasionally  relieved  by  rhubarb,  or 
other  mild  aperients;  mercury  should  he  cautiously 
employed,  where  the  discharge  of  bile  is  indicated,  or 
if  that  cannot  be  borne,  nitric  acid  may  be  tried  ;  and 
besides  great  attention  to  regimen,  as  in  the  decline  of 

acute  dysentery,  mild  astringents,  with  ionics,  &c.  may 
contribute  materially  to  the  recovery  (d'l he  patient. 

Dysepulo'ticus.  (From  <5uc,  with  difficulty,  and 
{.7rtAo(i>,  to  cicatrize.)  Dysrpulotus.  An  inveterate 
ulcer  difficult  to  be  healed. 

DysHiMORRHo'lS.  (From  cue,  with  difficulty,  and 
aijioppoic,  the  piles.)  Suppression  of  the  bleeding  from 
piles.' 

DYSLO'CHlA.  (From  t'uc,  difficulty,  and  ~\o%ia, 
the  lochia.)     A  suppression  of  the  lochia. 

DYSMENORRHEA.  (From  Svs,  with  difficulty, 
and  puivoppoia,  the  menses.)  A  difficult  or  painful 
menstruation,  accompanied  with  severe  pains  in  the 
back,  loins,  and  bottom  of  the  belly. 

Dyso'des.  (From  <5uc,  bad,  and  oju,  to  smell.) 
1.  A  bad  smell.    Fetid. 

2.  Hippocrates  applies  it  to  a  foetid  disorder  of  the 
small  intestines. 

3.  The  name  of  a  malagma  and  acopon  in  Galen 
and  Paulus  .iCginela. 

DYSO'PIA.  (From  1%,  bad,  and  wu\  an  eye.; 
Paroraais.  Difficult  sight.  Sight  depraved,  requiring 
one  Certain  quantity  of  light  one  particular  distance, 
or  one  position.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Lota- 
les,  and  order  Dysesthesia  of  Cullen,  containing  the 
five  following  species: 
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1    Dysopia  Unebrarum,  called  also  Amblyopia,  cre- 

fmscularis,  requiring  objects  to  he  placed  in  a  strong 

2.  Dysopia  lumims,  likewise  termed  Amblyopia 
meridiana,  objects  only  discernible  in  a  weak  light. 

3.  Dysopia  dissitorum,  in  which  distant  objects  arc 
not  perceived. 

4.  Dysopia  prozimorum,  or  Dysopia  amblyopia,  in 
which  .ibjects  too  near  are  not  perceived. 

5.  Dysopia  lateralis,  called  also  Amblyopia  luseo- 
rum,  in  which  objects  are  not  seen,  unless  placed  ill  an 
oblique  position. 

DYSORE'XIA.  (From  <5uj,  bad,  and  ootids,  appe- 
tite.)    A  depraved  appetite. 

Dysokexi.v.  (The  plural  of  Dysorczia.)  The 
name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen's  No- 
sology, which  he  divides  into  two  sections,  appetitUS 
md  deficientcs. 

DYSPE'PSIA.  (From  <5uc,  bad,  and  Hejr7»,  to  con- 
coct.) Apepsia.  Indigestion.  Dr.  Culleu  arranges 
this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
Adynamia.  It  chiefly  arises  in  persons  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  principally  to  be  met 
with  in  those  who  devote  much  time  lo  study,  or  who 
lead  either  a  very  sedentary  or  irregular  life.  A  great 
singularity  attendant  on  it  is,  that  it  may  and  often 
does  continue  a  great  length  of  time,  without  any  ag- 
gravation or  emission  of  the  symptoms. 

Great  grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  intense  study, 
profuse  evacuations,  excess  in  venery,  hard  drinking, 
particularly  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  of  tea,  tobacco, 
opium,  and  other  narcotics,  immoderate  repletion,  and 
over  distention  of  the  stomach,  a  deficiency  in  the  se- 
cretion of  the  bile,  or  gastric  juice,  and  the  being  much 
exposed  to  moist  and  cold  air,  when  without  exercise, 
are  the  causes  which  usually  occasion  dyspepsia. 

A  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  generally  attend 
on  this  "disease,  such  as  a  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
heartburn,  flatulency,  acid,  foetid,  or  indorous  eructa- 
tions, a  gnawing  in  the  stomach  when  empty,  a  sense 
of  constriction  and  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  with  pain 
in  the  side,  or  sternum,  so  that  the  patient  at  times  can 
only  lie  on  his  right  side ;  great  costiveuess,  habitual 
chilliness,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  languor,  un- 
willingness to  move  about,  lowness  of  spirits,  palpita- 
tions, and  disturbed  sleep. 

The  number  of  these  symptoms  varies  in  different 
cases,  with  some,  being  felt  only  in  part ;  in  others, 
being  accompanied  even  with  additional  ones,  equally 
unpleasant,  such  as  severe  transient  pains  in  the  head 
and  breast,  and  various  affections  of  the  sight,  as 
blindness,  double  vision,  &c. 

Dyspepsia  never  proves  fatal,  unless  when,  by  a 
very  long  continuance,  it  produces  great  general  de- 
bility and  weakness ;  and  so  passes  into  some  other 
disease,  such  as  dropsy ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove,  but  more  particularly  so  in  warm  cli- 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissec- 
tions of  this  disease,  are  principally  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  stomach  which  is  called  the  pylorus  ;  which 
is  often  found  either  in  a  contracted,  scirrhous,  or  ul- 
cerated state.  In  every  instance,  the  stomach  is  per- 
ceived to  be  considerably  distended  with  air. 

The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  consists,  1.  In  obviating 
the  several  exciting  causes.  2.  In  relieving  urgent 
symptoms,  some  of  which  may  tend  to  prolong  the  dis- 
use. 3.  In  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
the  general  system,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  the  liability 
to  relapse. 

I.  In  fulfilling  the  first  indication,  we  are  often  much 
circumscribed  by  the  circumstances  or  habits  of  the 
patient;  and  particularly  when  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  drink  spirits,  which  they  can  hardly  relin- 
quish, or  only  in  a  very  gradual  manner.  The  diet 
must  be  regulated  bv  the  particular  form  of  the  disease  ; 
in  those  who  are  liable  to  acidity,  it  should  be  cruelly 
of  an  animal  nature,  with  the  least  acescent  vegetable 
substances,  and  for  drink,  toast  and  water,  or  soda 
water,  adding  a  little  brandy,  if  really  necessary; 
where  the  opposite,  or  septic  tendency  appears,  which 
happens  .-specially  in  persons  of  a  florid  complexion,  it 
onsist  principally  of  vegetable  matter,  particu- 
larly ihe  ripe  subacid  fruits,  with  the  meat  ol  young 
animals  occasionally,  and  if  plata  water  be  not  agreea- 
ble, table-beer,  cider,  &c.  may  be  allowed  for  drink; 
and  in  those  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament  the  most 
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nutritious  and  digestible  articles  must  be  selected, 
mostly  of  an  animal  nature,  assisted  by  the  warmer 

condiments,  and  the  i e  generous  fermented  liquors 

in  moderation.  It  will  be  generally  better  to  take  food 
oftener,  rather  than  to  load  the  stomach  too  much  at 
once  ;  but  more  than  four  meals  a  day  can  hardly  be 
requisite  ;  if  at  any  other  time  a  craving  should  occur 
a  crust  of  bread  or  a  piece  of  biscuit  may  be-  eaten. 

II.  Among  the  symptoms  requiring  palliation,  heart 
bum  is  frequent,  resulting  from  acrimony  in  the  sto 
mach,  and  to  be  relieved  by  antacid,  or  antiseptic 
remedies,  according  to  circumstances,  or  diluents  and 
demulcents  may  answer  the  purpose.  A  sense  of 
weight  at  the  stomach,  with  nausea,  may  occasionally 
indicate  a  gentle  emetic;  but  will  be  less  likely  to  occur 
if  the  bowels  are  kept  regular.  Flatulence  may  be  re- 
lieved by  aroniatics,  aether,  K.c. ;  and  these  will  be  pro- 
per for  spasmodic,  or  nervous  pains ;  but  if  ineffectual, 
opium  should  be  had  recourse  to.  Vomiting  is  gene- 
rally best  checked  by  carbonic  acid.  When  diarrhoea 
occurs,  the  aromatic  confection  is  mostly  proper,  some- 
times with  a  little  opium.  Hut  the  bowels  are  much 
more  commonly  confined,  and  mild  cathartics  should 
be  frequently  exhibited,  as  castor  oil.  rhubarb,  aloes, 
&.c. ;  sometimes  the  more  active,  where  these  do  not 
answer.  In  those  of  a  florid  complexion  a  laxative 
diet,  with  the  supertartrate  of  potassa,  or  other  saline 
cathartic  occasionally,  may  agree  better;  and  whero 
the  liver  is  torpid,  mercurials  .should  be  resorted  to. 

III.  The  third  object  is  to  be  attempted  by  tonics, 
particularly  the  aromatic  bitters,  the  mineral  acids,  or 
the  preparations  of  iron  ;  by  the  cold  bath  prudently 
regulated;  by  geutie  exercise  steadily  persevered  in, 
particularly  walking  or  riding  on  horseback  :  uy  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  diet ;  by  seeking  a  pure  mild  air, 
keeping  regular  hours,  with  relaxation  and  amusement 
of  the  mind,  &c. 

DVSPERxMATI  SMUS.  (Froinc'o?,  bad,  and  c-zu^a, 
seed.)  Agenesia.  Slow,  or  impeded  emission  of'  se- 
men, during  coition,  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
generation.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales, 
and  order  Epischeses  of  Cullen.     The  species  are : 

1.  Dyspcrmatismus  urethralis,  when  the  obstruc- 
tion is  in  the  urethra. 

2.  Dyspcrmatismus  nodosus,  when  a  tumour  is 
formed  in  either  corpus  cavemoeum  penis. 

3.  Dyspcrmatismus  preeputialis,  when  the  inipedi 
ment  is  from  a  slraightness  of  the  orifice  of  the  pre- 
puce. 

4.  Dyspcrmatismus  mucosus,  when  the  urethra  is 
obstructed  by  a  viscid  mucus. 

4.  Dyspcrmatismus  hypertonicus,  when  there  is  an 
excess  of  erection  of  the  penis. 

C.  Dyspcrmatismus  cpilcptieus,  from  epileptic  fits 
coming  on  during  coition. 

7.  Dyspermatisu.'.s  apraclodes,  from  a  want  of  vi- 
gour in  the  genitals. 

8.  Dyspcrmatismus  rcfiuus,  in  which  the  semen  is 
thrown  back  into  the  urinary  bladder. 

DYSPHAGIA.  (From  <5uj,  with  difficulty,  ant' 
d>ayio,  to  eat.)  A  difficulty  of  deglutition.  A"  genus 
of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology,  embracing  five  species 
Dysphagia  constricta ;  atonica;  globosa  ;  uvulosa; 
linguosa. 

DYSPHO'MA.  (From  5vj,  bad,  and  tpuvri,  the 
voice.)  A  difficulty  of  speaking.  Dissonant  voice 
The  sound  of  the  voice  imperfect  or  depraved.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology,  embracing  three 
species  Dysphonia  susurro-.s,  pubcraiis,  and  Mama 
Avlata* 

DYSPHORIA.  (From  faj,  and  r^opto),  gesto.) 
Restlessness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology 
it  has  two  species,  Dyspliorca  simplex  and  anxietas. 

DYSPNQS'A.  (From  Zvs,  difficult,  and  mcui,  to 
breathe.)  Dyspnoon.  Difficult  respiration,  without 
sense  of  stricture,  and  accompanied  with  cougt 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmiot 
Cullen.     He  distinguishes  eight  species. 

1.  Dyspnata  catarrhalis.  when  with  a  couch  there 
are  copious  discharges  of  viscid  mucus,  called  also 
asthma  catarrhalc,  pneumodes,  pneumonicum,  and 
pituitosum, 

~-  '':  when  there  is  a  cough  without 

any  considerable  discharge. 

3.  Dyspnoea  atrea,  when  the  disease  is  much  ii> 
creased  by  slight  changes  of  the  weather 
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4.  Dyspnea,  tcrrca,  when  earthy  or  calculous  mat- 
teis  are  spit  up. 

5.  Dijspva'a  aquosa,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  ol 
urine  and  (edematous  feet,  without  the  other  symptoms 
of  a  dropsy  in  the  chest. 

6.  Dyspnmapinguedinosa,  from  corpulency. 

7.  Dyspnaa  thoracica,  when  parts  surrounding  the 
chest  are  injured,  or  deformed. 

8.  Dyspnaa.  cxtrinseca,  from  manifest  external 
causes. 

Dy'sPNOOir.     See  Dyspncri. 

DYSTHETICA.  (\voOiriKa,  an  ill-conditioned 
state  of  the  body.)  The  name  of  the  fourth  order  ot 
the  class  Hamatica  in  Good's  Nosology.  Cachexies. 
its  genera  are  Plethora;  Hamarrkagia ;  Marasmus  1 
Struma;  Ccrcinus  ;  J. ties  ;  Eliphantius  ;  llucncmiu  ; 
Catacausis;  Porphyra  ;  Ezangia;  Oangren 

DYSTI1Y  MIA.  (From  fo$,  bad,  and  Ou/ioj,  mind.) 
Insanity. 

DYSTO'CHIA.  (From  fat,  with  difficulty,  and 
Tt*7u),  to  brin?  forth.)     Difficult  labour. 

DYSTCECHI'ASIB.  (From  3u;,  bad,  and  ; 
der.)  An  in  egular  d  isposition  of  the  haii  s  in  Uie  eyelids. 

DYSU'RIA  (From Svs,  difficulty,  and  ovpov,  urine.) 
Slillicidium  ;  .irdor  urina  ;  Culbieio.  A  suppression 
or  difficulty  in  discharging  the  urine.  A  total  suppres- 
sion is  called  ischuria;  a  partial  suppression,  dysuria : 
and  this  may  be  with  or  without  heat.  When  there 
are  frequent,  painful,  or  uneasy  urgings  to  discharge  the 
urine,  and  it  passes  off  only  by  drops,  or  in  ve  y  small 
quantities,  the  disease  is  called  Strangury.  When  a 
sense  of  pain,  or  heat,  attends  the  discharge,  it  passes 
with  difficulty,  and  is  styled  ardor  Urine,  heat  of  the 
urine.  The  dysuria  is  acute,  or  chronic.  Dr.  C'ullen 
places  this  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Epis- 
chescs,  containing  six  species: 

1.  Dysuria  ardens,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  without 
any  manifest  disorder  of  the  bladder. 

i5.  Dysuria  spasmodica,  from  spasm 
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3.  Dysuria  compresstonis,  from  a  compression  of 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

a,  from  violent  Inflammation. 

T>.   Dysuria  calculosa,  from  stone  in  the  bladder. 

(i.  Dysuria  mucosa,  from  an  abundant  secretion  of 
mucus. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  diseases  are,  an 
inflammation  of  the  urethra,  occasioned  either  by  ve- 

ncteal  sores,  or  by  the  use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour, 

ulcer  of  the  prostate  gland,  inflammation  of  the  kid 

ncys,  or   bladder,   considerable    enlargements  of   the 

hemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodgment  of  indurated  fasces  In 

the  rectum,  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
absorption  of  cantharides,  applied  externally  or  taken 
internally,  and  excess  In  drinking  either  spirituous  or 
vinous  liquors  ;  but  particles  of  gravel,  sticking  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and 
thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the  most  frequent 
cause.  Gouty  matter  falling  on  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, will  sometimes  occasion  these  complaints. 

Indysury,  there  is  a  frequent  inclination  to  make  wa- 
ter, w  iih  a  smarting  pain,  heat,  and  difficulty  in  void- 
ing it,  together  with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  region  ot 
the  bladder.  The  symptoms  often  vary,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  It.    If  it 

proceeds  from  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  be 

affections  mentioned,  it  will  be  accompanied 
with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute  pains  in  the  loins  and 
region  of  the  ureter  and  kidney  of  the  side  affected. 
When  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the  urethra, 
is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt  at  the  end  of 
the  penis,  particularly  on  voiding  the  last  drops  of 
urine,  and  the  stream  of  water  will  either  be  divided 
into  two,  or  be  discharged  in  a  twisted  manner,  not 
unlike  a  corkscrew.  If  a  scirrhus  of  the  prostate 
"land  has  occasioned  the  suppression  or  difficulty  of 
mini',  a  haul  indolent  tumour,  unattended  with  any 
acute  pam,  may  readily  be  felt  in  the  perineum,  or  by 
introducing  the  linger  into  the  rectum 


TCVAGLE  STONE.  An  argillaceous  iron  stone. 
^-*  »EAR.  .juris.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing. 
It  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  is  divided  into 
external  and  internal  ear.  The  auricula,  or  pinna, 
commonly  called  the  ear,  constitutes  the  external  part. 
It  is  of  a  greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual, lis  external  face,  which,  in  a  well-formed 
ear,  is  a  little  anterior,  presents  five  eminences,  the 
helii,  anti-helix,  tragus,  anli-tragus,  lobula ;  and 
three  cavities,  those  of  the  helix,  fossa  naviculars, 
concha. 

The  pinna  is  formed  of  a  fibrous  cartilage,  elastic 
and  pliant;  the  skin  which  covers  it  is  thin  and  dry  ; 
adheres  to  the  fibro-cartilage  by  a  cellular  tissue,  which 
is  compact,  and  contains  very  little  adipose  substance: 
the  lobule  alone  contains  it  in  considerable  quantity. 
There  are  seen  under  the  skin  a  number  of  sebaceous 
follicles,  which  furnish  a  micaceous  white  matter, 
that  produces  the  polish  and  suppleness  of  the  skiu. 

There  are  also  seen,  upon  the  different  projections 
of  the  cartilaginous  ear,  certain  muscular  fibres,  to 
which  the  name  of  muscles  have  been  given, but  which 
are  only  vestigia.  The  pinna,  receiving  many  vessels 
and  nerves,  is  very  sensible,  and  easily  becomes  red. 
It  is  fixed  to  the  head  by  the  cellular  tissue,  and  by 
muscles,  which  are  called  according  to  their  position, 
anterior,  superior,  and  posterior.  These  muscles  are 
much  developed  in  many  animals:  in  man  they  may 
be  considered  as  simple  vestiges. 

The  meatus  auditorius  extends  from  the  concha  to 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum;  its  length,  variable 
according  to  age,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  lines  in  the 
adult;  it  is  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends; 
it  presents  a  slight  curve  above,  and  in  front.  Its  ex- 
ternal orifice  is  commonly  covered  with  hairs,  like  the 
entrance  to  the  other  cavities.  It  is  composed  of  an 
osseous  part,  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  substance,  which 
is  confounded  with  that  of  the  pinna,  of  a  fibrous  part, 
which  completes  it  above.  The  skin  sinks  into  it,  be- 
coming thinner,  and  terminates  in  covering  the  exter- 


nal surface  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Re 
low  this  skin  exist  a  great  number  of  sebaceous  fol- 
licles, Which  furnish  the  cerumen,  a  yellow,  bitter 
matter. 

The  middle  ear  comprehends  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  the  little  hones  which  are  contained  in 
tilis  cavity,  the  mastoid  cells,  the  Eustachian  tube,  &c. 

The  tympanum  is  a  cavity  which  separates  the  ex- 
ternal from  the  internal  ear.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  cylinder,  but  a  little  irregular.  Its  external 
partition  presents,  oh  the  upper  part,  the  fenestra  ov  atis, 
which  communicates  with  the  vestibule,  and  which 
is  formed  by  a  membrane  ;  immediately  below,  a  pro- 
jection which  is  called  promontory;  below  this  projec- 
tion, a  little  groove,  which  lodges  a  small  nerve  ;  still 
lower,  an  Opening  called  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which 
corresponds  to  the  external  winding  of  the  cochlea: 
and  which  is  also  shut  by  a  membrane.  The  externa! 
side  presents  the  mtm.br ana  tympani.  This  membrane 
is  directed  obliquely  downward  and  inward  :  it  is  bent, 
very  slender  and  transparent,  covered  on  the  outside 
by  a  continuation  of  the  skin,  on  the  inside  by  the 
narrow  membrane  which  covers  the  tympanum;  it  is 
also  covered  on  this  side  by  the  nerve  called  chorda 
tympani:  its  centre  serves  as  a  point  of  fixation  foi 
the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus;  its  cir- 
cumference is  fixed  to  the  bony  extremity  of  the  mea 
tus  auditorius:  it  adheres  equally  in  every  point,  and 
presents  no  opening  that  might  admit  a  communica 
tion  between  the  external  and  middle  ear.  Its  tissue 
is  dry,  brittle,  and  has  nothing  analogous  in  the  animal 
economy;  there  are  neither  fibres,  vessels,  nor  nerves, 
found  in  it.  The  circumference  of  the  tympanum  pie 
sents,  in  the  forepart,  1st,  The  opening  of  the  Eu  ta 
chian  tube,  by  which  the  cavity  communicates  with 
the  superior  part  of  the  pharynx;  2dly,  The  opening 
by  which  the  tendon  of  the  internal  muscle  of  the 
malleus  enters.  Behind  are  seen,  1st,  The  opening  of 
the  mastoid  cells,— irregular  winding  cavities,  which 
are  formed  i:i  the  mastoid  process,  and  which 
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ways  filled  with  air ;  2dly,  The  pyramid,  a  little  hollow 
projection,  which  lodges  the  muscle  of  the  scapes; 
3dly  The  opening  by  which  the  chorda  tym.-pa.ni  eniprs 
into 'the  hollow  of  the  tympanum.  Below,  the  tympa- 
num presents  a  slit,  called  glenoid,  by  which  the  ten- 
don of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  malleus  enters,  and 
the  clior da  tympani  passes  out,  and  goes  to  unite  itself 
with  the  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Above,  the  circumference  presents  only  a  few  small 
openings,  by  which  blood-vessels  pass.  The  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  and  all  the  canals  which  end  there,  are 
covered  with  a  very  slender  mucous  membrane:  this 
cavity,  which  is  always  full  of  air,  contains  besides 
four  small  bones,  (the  malleus,  incus,  os  orbiculare, 
and  stapes,)  which  form  a  chain  from  the  membrana 
tympani  to  the  fenestra ovalis,  where  the  base;  of  the 
stapes  is  fixed.  There  are  some  little  muscles  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  this  osseous  chain,  of  stretching 
and  slackening  the  membranes  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached :  thus,  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  draws 
it  forward,  bends  the  chain  in  this  direction,  and 
stretches  the  membranes;  the  anterior  muscle  pro- 
duces the  contrary  effect :  it  is  also  supposed  that  the 
small  muscle  which  is  placed  in  the  pyramid,  and 
which  is  attached  to  the  lu'ck  of  the  stapes,  may  give 
a  slight  tension  to  the  chain,  in  drawing  it  towards 
itself. 

The  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth,  is  composed  of  the 
cochlea,  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  of  the  ves- 
tibule. 

The  cochlea  is  a  bony  cavity,  in  form  of  a  spiral, 
from  which  it  has  taken  its  name.  This  cavity  is  di- 
vided into  two  others,  called  the  gyri  of  the  cochlea, 
and  which  are  distinguished  into  external  and  internal. 
The  partition  which  separates  them  is  a  plate  set  edge- 
ways, and  which  in  its  whole  length  is  partly  bony, 
and  partly  membranous.  The  external  gyration  com- 
municates by  the  fenestra  rotunda  with  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum;  the  internal  gyration  ends  in  the  ves- 
tibule. 

The  semicircular  canals  are,  three  cylindrical  cavi- 
ties, bent  in  a  semicircular  form,  two  of  which  are 
disposed  horizontally,  and  the  others  vertically.  These 
canals  terminate  by  their  extremities  in  the  vestibule. 
They  contain  bodies  of  a  gray  colour,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  terminated  by  swellings. 

The  vestibule  is  the  central  cavity,  the  point  of  union 
of  all  the  others.  It  communicates  with  the  tympa- 
num by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  with  the  internal  gyration 
of  the  cochlea,  with  the  semicircular  canals,  and  with 
the  internal  meatus  auditorius,  by  a  great  number  of 
little  openings. 

The  whole  of  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear  are 
hollowed  out  of  the  hardest  part  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone:  they  are  covered  with  an  ex- 
tremely thin  membrane,  and  are  full  of  a  very  thin  and 
limpid  fluid,  called  Liquor  of  Cotunnius,  which  can 
flow  out  by  two  narrow  apertures,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  aqueducts  of  the  cochlea,  and  of  the  vestibule: 
they  contain,  besides,  the  acoustic  nerve. 

The  acoustic  nerve  proceeds  from  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle;  it  enters  into  the  labyrinth  by  the  holes  that  the 
internal  auditory  meatus  presents  in  its  bottom.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  the  vestibule,  it  separates  itself  into  a 
number  of  branches,  one  of  which  remains  in  the  ves- 
tibule, another  enters  into  the  cochlea,  and  two  go  to 
tue  semicircular  canals.  Scarpa  lias  very  minutely 
described  the  distribution  of  these  different  branches 
in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear. 

In  terminating  this  short  description,  wc  remark 
that  the  internal  and  middle  ear  are  traversed  by 

several  nervous  threads,  the  presence  of  which  is,  per- 
haps, useful  to  hearing.  It  is  known  that  the  laeial 
nerve  proceeds  a  considerable  space  in  a  canal  of  the 
petrous  noil  ion.  In  this  canal  it  receives  a  small 
thread  of  the  vidian   nerve;   il    furnishes   the  chorda 

tympani,  which  attaches  itself  to  this  membrane. 
There  are  two  other  nervous  inosculations  in  the  ear; 
to  one  of  which  Ribes  called  the  attention  of  anato- 
mists not  long  since;  the  other  was  recently  discovered 

byJacobson 

Ear-wax.     See  Cerumen  iiurium. 
EaRi'tkS.      Hematites,  or  blood  stone. 

EARTH.     Terra.     Although  there  seems  lobe  an 

almost  infinite  variety  of  earthy  substances  scattered 

on  the  surface  of  this  globe,   yet  when   we   examine 

them  with  a  chemical  030,  we  find,  not  without  sur- 
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ptise,  that  all  the  earth  and  stones  which  we  tread  un- 
der our  feet,  and  which  compose  the  largest  rocks,  in 
well  as  the  numerous  different  specimens  which  adorn 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  are  composed  of  a  very 
few  simple  or  elementary  earths.  "Analysis  lias 
shown,  that  the  various  stony  or  pulverulent  masses, 
which  form  our  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  might 
he  considered  as  resulting  from  the  combination  or  in- 
termixture, in  various  numbers  and  proportions,  of 
nine  primitive  earths,  to  which  the  following  names 
were  given: 

1.  llarytes.  2.  Strontites.  3.  Lime.  4.  Magnesia. 
5.  Alumina,  or  clay.  C.  Silica.  7.  Glucina.  8.  Zir- 
conia.    'J.  Vttria. 

Alkalies,  acid?,  metallic  ores,  and  native  metals, 
were  supposed  to  be  of  an  entirely  dissimilar  consti- 
tuiion. 

The  brilliant  discovery  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  18U8,  of 
the  metallic  bases  of  potassa,  soda,  barytes,  strontites, 
and  lime,  subverted  the  ancient  ideas  regarding  the 
earths,  and  taught  us  to  regard  them  as  ail  belonging, 
by  most  probable  analogies,  to  the  metallic  cla?s. 

To  the  above  nine  earthy  substances,  Berzelius  has 
lately  added  a  tenth,  which  he  calls  thorina.  What- 
ever may  he  the  revolutions  of  chemical  nomenclature, 
mankind  will  never  cease  to  consider  as  earths,  those 
solid  bodies  composing  the  mineral  strata,  which  are 
incombustible,  colourless,  not  convertible  into  metals 
by  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reduction,  or  when  re- 
duced by  scientific  refinements,  possessing  but  an 
evanescent  metallic  existence,  and  which  either  alone, 
or  at  least  when  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  are  in- 
sipid and  insoluble  in  water. 

Earth,  absorbent.     See  Absorbent. 

Earth,  aluminous.     See  JSlunuua. 

Earth,  animal  calcareous.  This  term  is  applied  tc 
crah's-claws,  &c.  which  contain  calcareous  earth,  and 
are  obtained  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

Earth,  argillaceous.     See  Alumina. 

Earth-bath.  A  remedy  recommended  by  some 
writers  on  the  continent,  as  a  specific  in  consumption. 

Earth,  bolar.     See  Bole. 

Earth,  fullers'.  Cimoliapurpurescens.  A  compact 
bolar  earth,  commonly  of  a  grayish  colour.  It  is  some- 
times applied  by  the  common  people  to  inflamed 
breasts,  legs,  &c.  with  a  view  of  cooling  them. 

Earth,  heavy.     See  Barytes. 

Earth,  Japan.     See  jlcacia  catechu. 

Earth,  mineral  calcareous.  Those  calcareous  earths 
which  are  obtained  from  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
term  is  applied  in  opposition  to  those  obtained  from 
animals. 

Earth-nut.     See  Bunium  bulbocastanum. 

Earth,  sealed.  Terra  sigillata.  Little  cakes  of 
earths,  which  are  stamped  with  impressions.  They 
were  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  absoibents,  hut 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Earth-worm.     See  Lumbricus  tent 

Eaton's  styptic.  French  brandy  highly  impreg- 
nated wilh  calcined  green  vitriol.  A  remedy  for 
checking  hemorrhages. 

[EATON,  Amos,  professor  in  the  Rensselaer  school, 
at  Troy,  in  the  state  of  New-York.  Although  Pro- 
fessor Eaton  is  still  living,  wc  deem  it  hut  justice  to 
say,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  inde- 
fatigable votaries  of  natural  science  in  the  stale.  He 
has  lectured  a  number  of  years  at  Albany  and  Troy, 
on  botany,  mineralogy,  and  ecology.  He  has  publish- 
ed a  valuable  Manual  of  Botany  for  the  Northern 
States,  a  Geological  Section  of  the  Country  from  Bos- 
ton to  Lake  Erie,  and  a  pamphlet,  containing  a"  Ge- 
;i  Nomenclature  for  North  America."  lie  has 
been  employed  for  seven  years  past,  under  flic  direc- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  travelling 
over  different  parts  of  the  state  of  New-York,  and 
those  adjoining,  and  in  making  geological  surveys  and 
examinations  of  strata,    lie  has  probably  done  more 

in   this   way  than    any  geologist    in  the   country.     He 

promises  to  publish  a  System  of  American  Geology,  ill 
which  will  be  displayed  some  peculiarities  of  the  for- 
mations in  this  country,  and    show  how  they  differ 
from  those  of  the  Eastern  continent.     A.] 
Eau-de-htce.     See  Spiritus  ammonia  succ 

rabel.  This  is  composed  of  one  patt  of 
sulphurous  acid  to  three  of  rectified  spirit  ol  wine.  Il 
s  much  used  in  France,  when  diluted,  in  the  cure  of 
igonorrhopas,  leucorrhcea,  &c. 
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Ebi'scus.     See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus 

EBULLITION.  {E/mllitio.  From  cbnUio,  la 
bubule  up.)  Boiling.  This  consols  in  the  change 
winch  a  fluid  undergoes  from  a  Btate  of  liquidity  to 
that  ol'  an  elastic  fluid,  in  conseqi  - 
plication  of  heat,  which  dilates  and  converts  il  into 
vapour. 

E'BULUS.  (From  ebuttio,  to  make  boil :  so  called 
because  ot  its  supposed  use  in  purifying  the  humours 
of  the  body.)     See  Sambucu3  ebulus. 

Ecbo'lica.  (Proni  cKtiaWm,  to  cast  out.)  Medi- 
cines which  cause  abortion. 

Ecbo'uos.  (From  «6aAX&),  to  cast  out.)  Miscar- 
riage. 

EcBR*/8M.iT a.  (From  cicSpaZtii,  to  be  very  hot.) 
Ecc/ii/mattt.  Painful  fiery  pimples  in  the  face,  or  sur- 
faceof  the  bodj 

Ecbra  sues.  (From  cxffpaiju,  to  become  hot.)  Fer- 
mentation. 

Ecbyrso'mata.  (Prom  ot,  and  pvpsu,  the  skin  ) 
Protuberances  of  the  bones  at  the  joints,  which  appear 
through  the  skin. 

!.o  ma.      (From  «,  and  \tAoj,  juice.)     An 
extract. 

Ecciiy'mata.  (From  t/cxi-w,  to  pour  out.)  See 
Ectrasmala. 

ECCHYMO'MA.  (E(cxi>pwua ;  from  £jc\uu),  to 
pour  out.)  Ecchymusis;  Oristula;  Sugillatio.  Ex- 
travasation. A  black  and  blue  swelling,  either  from  a 
bruise  or  spontaneous  extravasation  of  blood.  A  ge- 
nua of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Titmores 
of  Culleu. 

Ecchymoma  arteriostm.    The  false  aneurism. 

ECCHYMO'SIS.    See  Ecchymoma. 

E'CCHSIri.  (From  ckk\ivo>,  lo  turn  nside.)  A 
luxation  or  dislocation. 

E  t'COPE.  (From  tKKoirlu),  to  cut  otT.)  The  cut- 
ting off  any  part. 

Ecco'pecs.  (From  skkotIu,  to  cut  off.)  An  an- 
cient instrument  the  raspatory,  used  in  trepanning. 

ECCOPRO'TIC.  (Eccoproticus ;  from  ck,  and  ko- 
irp<>$,  dung.)  An  opening  medicine,  the  operation  of 
which  is  very  senile  ;  such  as  manna,  senna,  &c. 

ECCRINOCRI'TICA.  (From  ckkoivu),  to  secrete, 
and  Kpivu,  to  judge.)  Judgments  formed  from  the  se- 
cretion-. 

ECCRIXOLO'GIA.  (From  £K<cpii/u,  to  secrete,  and 
Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  Ecerinologica.  The  doctrine  of 
secretions. 

E'CCRiaiS.  (From  en/cpata,  to  secrete.)  A  secre- 
tion of  anv  kind. 

ECCRITICA.  (From  tKKpiva,  to  secern,  or  strain 
off)  Dr.  Good  applies  this  name  to  a  class  of  diseases 
of  the  excernent  system.  It  has  three  orders,  viz.  Jle- 
sotica,  Catotica,  Acrotica. 

ECCYESIS.  (From  tic,  and  Kvnaic,  gravidity.) 
Extra-utetine  fcetation.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Good's  .Nosology.  It  has  three  species:  Ec- 
cyesis  ovaries,  tubalis,  abdominalis. 

ECCYMO'SIS.    See  Ecchymoma. 

E  CDORA.  (From  cicCtpoi,  to  excoriate.)  An  exco- 
riation :  and  particularly  used  for  an  excoriation  of 
the  urethra. 

Ecdo'ria.  (From  cxhout,  to  excoriate.)  Medicines 
which  excoriate  and  burn  through  the  skin. 

Echeco'llon.  (From  exuj,  to  have,  and  jcoAAa, 
glue.)     Echccollum.    Any  topical  glutinous  remedy. 

Echetro'sis.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the  white 
briony. 

ECiliNATUS.  Bristly.  Applied  in  botany  to  any 
thing  beset  with  bristles,  as  the  pod  of  Glycyrrhiza 
echinata,  and  to  the  gourd  seed-vessel,  or  prpo. 

Echini'des.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  mentioned  as  what 
be  used  for  purging  the  womb  with. 

ECHINOPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  ex'vos,  a  hedge- 
hog, and  o<p9a\nia,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  An 
inflammation  of  that  part  of  the  eyelids,  where  the 
hairs  bristle  out  like  the  quills  of  an  echinus,  or  hedge- 
hog. 

ECHINOPO'DIUM.  (From  txnoj,  a  hedge-hog, 
and  irovc,  a  foot ;  so  named  because  its  flowers  resein- 
Me  the  foot  of  an  urchin.)  A  species  of  broom  or 
genista. 

EClll'NOPS.  (From  rxivoj,  as  beset  with  prickles.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  ol  plants.  Class,  Syngenesia; 
Order,  Potygamia  eegregata. 

.Viiinops  sj-H.tp.oi  EniAi.vs.    The  systematic  name 
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of    the    globe  thistle.       Crocodilian;    ManlhairUCii ' 
Scabiosa  carduifolia  ;  Spharocephala  chain  ; 
pus.    It  is  raised  in  our  gardens.    The  root  and  eeedi 
are  moderately  diuretic,  but  not  used. 

EcHi'nopus.    See  Echinops. 

ECHINUS.  1.  The  hedge-hog,  or  Eriiiaceus  Eu- 
ropams  of  Linnteus. 

2.  A  genus  in  the  Llmucan  system,  ir eluded  in  the 
molusca  ordei  of  vermes. 

:!.  The  calcareous  petrifaction  of  thi 

4.  The  prominent  points  on  tli  ihe  pilous, 

or  upper  part  of  the  mushroom  li  ibe,  are  <  alk-d  echini. 
See  funj 

ECHIOtDES.  (From  r\is,  a  viper,  and  tiSos,  re- 
semblance.) The  trivial  name  of  some  plants,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  Echium. 

E  (.'llll'.M.  (From  t\K,  a  viper ;  so  called  because 
it  was  said  to  beal  the  Btings  of  \  ipers.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  /  e»- 
tandria;  Order,  Monogynia.    Viper's  buglosa, 

Eciiicm  .tea  en  vi  i  m.  Wall  bugloss.  The  Aspt- 
tiaca,  the  root  of  which  i>  sudorific,  and  is 
used  with  oil  as  a  dressing  for  \ 

E'CHOS.  Hv>s.  Sound.  In  Hippocrates,  it  si|mi 
lies  the  same  as  the  tinnitus  auriuni,  or  noise  in  the 

E'CHYSIS.  (From  txuu,  to  pour  out.)  A  fainting 
or  swooning. 

ECLAMPSIA,  (From  ekXaiiita,  to  shine.  See 
Eclampsia. 

ECLA'MPSIS.  (From  t/cXauirw,  to  shine. 
sio.  It  signifies  a  splendour,  brightness,  effulgence 
flashing  of  light,  scintillation.  It  is  a  flashing  light,  or 
those  sparkling8  which  strike  the  eyes  of  epileptic  pa- 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  calls  them  circuit  ignei, 
scintillations,  or  fiery  circles.  Though  only  a  symp- 
tom of  the  epilepsy,  Hippocrates  puts  it  for  epilepsy 
itself. 

ECLE'CTIC.  (Edecticus  ;  from otXtyu,  to  select) 
Archigenes  and  some  others  selected  from  all  other 
sects  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  best  and  most 
rational ;  hence  they  were  called  Eclectics,  and  their 
medicine  Eclectic  medicine. 

ECLE'CTOS.  (From  ekAeixw,  to  lic,;  "P-  A  line- 
tus,  or  soft  medicine,  like  an  electuary,  to  be  licked  up 

ECLE'GMA.  (From  e/rX«vu,  to  lick.)  A  linctus, 
or  form  of  medicine  made  by  the  incorporation  of  oils 
with  syrups,  and  which  is  to  be  taken  upon  a  liquor- 
ice stick. 

E'CLYSIS.  (From  ck\uu>.  to  dissolve.)  A  uni 
versa!  faintness. 

ECMA'GMA.  (From  ck/iucow,  to  form  together.' 
A  mass  of  substances  kneaded  together. 

ECPEPIE'MENOS.  (From  onrugu,  to  press  out.) 
An  ulcer  with  protuBerating lips. 

ECPHLYSIfl.  (E<c0AeiJi{;  from  cxtyvgu),  to  boil,  or 
bubble  up,  or  over.)  A  blain,  or  vesicular  eruption. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology. 
It  has  four  species,  viz.  Ecphlysis  pompholcz,  herpes, 
rhypia,  and  ecu  ma. 

ECPHRA'CTIC.  (From  cxtppaoou,  to  remove  ob- 
structions. That  which  attcuua.es  tough  humours,  sc 
as  to  promote  their  discharge. 

ECPHRA'XJS.  (From  iK<bpaoco>,  to  remove  ob 
struction.)  A  perspiration,  an  opening  of  obstructed 
pores. 

ECPHRONIA.  CEk^oojvc,  or  tubpovvvri,  from  ck- 
(ficwv,  extra  mentem,  out  of  one's  mind.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  in  Good's  Nosology.  Insanity  and  crazi- 
ness.  It  has  two  species :  Ecphronia  melancholia, 
and  Ecphronia 

E'CPHYAS.  (From  ck,  and  Qvo,  to  produce.)  1. 
An  appendix,  or  excrescence. 

3.  The  appendicula  ca:ci  vermiformis. 
ECPHYMA.     (From  tx<pv(o,  educo,  egero.)    A  cu 

taneous  excrescence.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Eccritica ;  Order,  Aero 
tia.  Il  has  four  species,  viz.  Ecphyma  caruncula,  vcr 
rur.a,  claims,  and  callus. 

E'cphyse.  From  iK^voaw,  to  blow  out.)  Fidtu? 
from  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  and  from  the 
wound  through  the  vagina. 

Ecphyse'sis.  (From  EK0i><raa>,  to  breathe  through.) 
A  quick  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

E'CPHYSIS.     (From  tKOatfi,  to  produce.) 

1.  An  apophysis,  or  appendix. 

2.  A  process. 
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EcKK'sma.  (From  ckkwCw,  to  press  out.)  A  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  in  wliicli  tlie  hones  press  inwardly. 

EoPIK'sMOS.  (From  ciarugu,  to  press  out.)  A  dis- 
order of  the  eye,  in  which  the  globe  is  almost  pressed 
out  of  the  socket  by  an  afflux  of  humours. 

Ecplero'ma.  (From  cKtrXripooi,  to  fill.)  In  Hippo- 
crates they  are  hard  balls  of  leather,  or  other  sub- 
stances, adapted  to  fill  the  arm-pits,  while  by  the  help 
of  the  heels,  placed  against  the  balls,  and  repressing 
the  same,  the  luxated  03  humeri  is  reduced  into  us 
place. 

ECPEE'XIS.  (From  onrXtjcrw,  to  terrify  or  astonish.) 
A  stupor,  or  astonishment,  from  sudden  external  acci- 
dents. 

K'cpnoe.  (From  sitirwa),  to  breathe.)  Expiration; 
that  part  of  respiration  in  which  the  air  is  expelled  from 
the  lungs. 

ECPTO'MA.  (From  cKmitJw,  to  fall  out.)  1.  A 
luxation  of  a  bone. 

2.  The  expulsion  of  the  secundines. 

3.  The  falling  olf  of  gangrenous  parts. 

4.  A  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

.r>.  A  falling  down  of  the  womb. 

Ecpy'ctica.  (From  eKirvKa^w,  to  condense.)  Medi- 
cines that  render  the  fluids  more  solid. 

ECPYE'MA.  (From  ck,  and  -nvov,  pus.)  A  collec- 
tion of  pus,  from  the  suppuration  of  a  tumour. 

ECPYES13.  (From  t/ciruw,  to  suppurate.)  The 
name  of  n  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  Eccritica  ;  Order,  Jlcrotica.  Humid  scalp.  It 
has  four  species,  Ecpyesis  impetigo,  porrigo,  ecthyma, 
scabies. 

Ecrk'gma.  (From  cKp^yvvin,  to  break.)  A  rup- 
ture. 

Ecrb'xis.  (From  tKprjyvvp.1,  to  break.)  A  rupture. 
Hippocrates  expresses  by  it  :i  rupture  or  laceration 
of  the  womb. 

Echry'thmos.  (From  ck,  and  pvOpos,  harmony.) 
A  term  applied  to  the  pulse,  and  signifies  that  it  is  inc- 
gular. 

E'cror.  (From  «ptu,  to  flow  out.)  An  efflux,  or 
the  course  by  which  any  humour  which  requires 
purging  is  evacuated. 

Ecruclcs.     The  French  for  scrofula. 

E'crvsis.  (From  ck-pcu),  to  flow  out.)  In  Hippo- 
crates it  is  an  efflux  of  the  semen  before  it  receives  the 
conformation  of  a  fcetus,  and  therefore  is  called  an 
efflux,  to  distinguish  it  from  abortion. 

ECSARCO'MA.  (From  ck,  and  aaa\,  flesh.)  A 
fleshy  excrescence. 

E'CSTASIS.  (Ecstasis,  eos.f.  Efcg-afftj;  from  tli$-a- 
fxat,  to  be  out  of  one's  senses.)  An  ecstasy,  or  trance. 
In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  delirium. 

Ecstro'phius.  (From  cK^pc(pd),  to  invert.)  An 
epithet  lor  any  medicine,  that  makes  the  blind  piles 
appear  outwardly. 

Ectiiely'nsis.  (From  ckOcXovw,  to  re  ndcr  effemi- 
nate.) Softness.  It  is  applied  to  the  skin  and  flesh, 
when  lax  and  soft,  and  to  bandages,  when  not  suffi- 
ciently tight. 

E(  tiili'mma.  (From  ckOXiSw,  to  press  out  against.) 
An  ulceration  caused  by  pressure  of  the  skin. 

Ecthli  psis.  (From  tKtiytfiw,  to  press  out  against.) 
Elision,  or  expression.  It  is  spoken  of  swelled  eyes, 
When  they  dart  forth  sparks  of  light. 

ECTHYMA.  (Ecthyma,  atis.  \\.  ckBvciv,\.o  rage,  or 
break  forth  with  fury.)  A  pustule  or  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. 

EcTILLo'tica.  (From  ck^Mui,  to  pull  out.)  Medi- 
cines which  eradicate  tubercles  or  corns,  or  destroy 
superfluous  hair. 

ECTOPIA.  (From  ckIotos,  out  of  place  Dis 
pi  need. 

ECTOPIA.  (The  plural  of  ectopia.')  Parts  dis- 
placed. An  order  in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen's  No- 
sology.    Bee  Nosology. 

Kent,  i-ttLOOA'sTROS.  (From  cKlpciropat, to  degene- 
rate, and  yawp,  a  belly.)  One  who  has  a  monstrous 
belly,  or  whose  appetite  is  voraciously  large. 

Ed  111MMA.  (From  cK]pt(lu>,  to  rub  off.)  An  exco- 
riation. In  Hippocrates  it  is  an  exulceration  of  the 
skin  about  the  oa  sacrum. 

E'oTROPE.  (From  cK]ptita>,  to  divert,  pervert,  or  in- 
vert.) H  is  any  duct  by  which  the  humours  arediverted 
and  drawn  off.  In  P.  ASgineta  it  is  the  same  as  Ectro- 
pium. 

EC'TnO'PHJM.      (From  ckJpcx'j,  to  evert.)      An 
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everslon  of  the  eyelids,  so  that  their  internal  surface 
is  outermost. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  disease :  one  produced 
by  an  unnatural  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids, 
which  not  only  pushes  their  edges  from  the  eyeball,  but 
also  presses  them  so  forcibly,  that  they  become  everted; 
the  oilier  arising  from  a  contraction  of  the  skin  cover- 
ing the  eyelid,  or  of  that  in  the  vicinity,  by  which 
means  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  first  removed  lor  some 
distance  from  the  eye,  and  afterward  turned  com- 
pletely outward,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  affect 
ed  eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids, 
which  causes  the  first  species  of  cctropium,  arises 
mostly  from  a  congenital  laxity  of  this  membrane, 
afterward  increased  by  chronic  ophtbalmies,  particu- 
larly of  a  scrofulous  nature,  in  relaxed,  unhealthy 
subjects;  or  else  the  disease  originates  from  the  small- 
pox affecting  the  eyes. 

While  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  eyelid,  as 
it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining  of  this  part  may  be  ob- 
served rising  in  the  form  of  a  semilunar  fold,  of  a  pale 
red  colour  like  the  fungous  granulations  of  wounds, 
and  intervening  between  the  eye  and  eyelid,  which  lat- 
ter it  in  some  measure  everts.  When  the  swelling  is 
afterward  occasioned  by  the  lining  of  both  the  eye- 
lids, the  disease  assumes  an  annular  shape,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  the  eyeball  seemssunk,  while  thecircum- 
fcrenceof  the  ring  presses  and  everts  the  edges  of  the 
two  eyelids,  so  as  to  cause  both  great  uneasiness  and 
deformity.  In  each  of  the  above  cases,  on  pressing  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  be- 
comes manifest  that  they  are  very  capable  of  being 
elongated,  and  would  readily  yield,  so  as  entirely  to 
cover  the  eyeball,  were  they  not  prevented  by  the  in- 
tervening swelling  of  their  membranous  lining. 

Besides  the  very  considerable  deformity  which  the 
disease  produces,  it  occasions  a  continual  discharge  of 
tears  over  the  cheek,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  dryness  of 
the  eyeball,  frequent  exasperated  attacks  of  chronic 
ophthalmy,  incapacity  to  bear  the  light,  and,  lastly 
opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that  arising 
from  a  contraction  of  the  integuments  of  the  eyelids, 
or  neighbouring  pairs,  is  not  uufrcquently  a  conse- 
quence  of  puckered  scars,  produced  by  a  confluent 
smallpox,  deep  burns,  or  the  excision  of  cancerous  or 
encysted  tumours,  without  saving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  skin ;  or,  lastly,  the  disorder  is  the  effect  of  malig- 
nant carbuncles,  or  any  kind  of  wound  attended  with 
much  loss  of  substance.  Each  of  these  causes  is  quite 
enough  to  bring  on  such  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of 
the  eyelids  as  to  draw  the  parts  towards  the  arches  of 
the  orbits,  so  as  to  remove  them  from  the  eyeball,  and 
turn  their  edges  outward.  No  sooner  has  iliis  circum- 
stance happened,  than  it  is  often  followed  by  another 
one  equally  unpleasant,  namely,  a  swelling  of  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  affected  eyelids,  which  after- 
uaid  has  a  great  share  in  completing  the  eversion. 
The  lining  of  the  eyelids,  though  trivially  evened, 
being  continually  exposed  to  the  air,  and  irritation  of 
extraneous  substances,  soon  swells,  and  rises  up  like 
fungus.  One  side  of  this  fungous-like  tumour  covers  a 
pan  of  the  eyeball ;  the  other  pushes  the  eyelid  so  con- 
siderably outwards,  that  its  edge  is  not  unfrequently  in 
contact  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  complaints 
induced  by  this  second  species  of  ectropium  arc  the 
same  as  those  brought  on  by  the  first ;  it  being  noticed, 
however,  that  in  both  cases,  whenever  the  disease  is 
very  inveterate,  (he  fungous  swelling  of  the  inside  of 
the  eyelids  becomes  hard,  and  as  it  were  callous. 

Although,  in  both  species  of  ectropium,  the  lining  of 
the  eyelids  seems  equally  swollen,  vet  the  surgeon  can 
easily  distinguish  to  which  of  the  two  species  the  dis- 
ease belongs.  For,  in  the  first,  the  skin  of  the  eyelids, 
and  adjoining  parts,  is  not  deformed  with  scars-  and 
by  pressing  the  everted  eyelid  with  the  point  (if  the 
hnger,  the  part  would  with  ease  cover  the  eve,  were  il 
not  for  the  intervening  fungous  swelling.  *But  in  the 
second  species  of  ectropium";  besides  the  obvious  cica- 
trix and  contraction  of  Hie  skin  of  the  eyelids,  or  adja- 
cent parts,  when  an  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  eye 
with  the  everted  eyelid,  by  pressing  upon  the  latter  part 
with  the  point  of  the  linger,  it  does  not  cive  way  so  as 
completely  to  cover  the  globe,  as  it  ought  to  do,  only 
yielding  lor  a  certain  extent :  or  it  does  not  move  in  the 
leust  from  its  uunnatural  position,  by  reason  of  tin 
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integuments  of  the  eyelids  hiving  been  so  e.i 
destroyed,  that  their  margin  lias  become  adherent  to 
the  arch  lit'  the  orbit. 

ECTRO'SIS.  (Rktpucu  ;  from  ctfilptoeKu),  to  mis- 
carry.)    A  miscarriage. 

Ectro'tica.  (From  tK~}tJpu>CK(ijt  to  miscarry.)  Etr 
tyrotica;  F.t!  ijlotica.  Medicines  which  cause  abor- 
tion. 

EcTYLO'TICA.     Pee  F.i  I illotica. 
i'.n n.  .v.    See  Ei  trotica. 

ECZEMA.  (From  c*£ew,  to  boil  out)  Ecwsma.  A 
hot,  painful  eruption,  or  pustule. 

Eos  i.fiirs.  Tiie  prognosis  of  a  disease  from  the 
nature  of  elements. 

EDULOQRA'NTIA.  (From  ediUeo,  to  make  sweet.) 
Edulcoranls.  Medicines  winch  pual'y  the  fluids,  by 
depriving  them  uf  their  acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE.  [Effervtseentia ;  from  effer- 
ve3co,  to  grow  hot.)  1.  That  agitation  which  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  substances  together,  which  cause  the 
evolution  of  a  gas. 

0.  A  small  degr<  e  of  ebullition. 

E  KKH.A.     Fre< 

EFFLORESCENCE.  (F.jjlorcsccntia ;  from  efflo- 
rcsco,  to  blow  as  a  flower.)  1.  In  pathology,  it  is  used 
to  express  a  morbid  redness  of  the  skin,  and  is  gene- 
rally synonymous  with  exanthema. 

2.  In  chemistry,  it  means  that  edect  which  takes 
place  when  bodies  spontaneously  become  converted 
into  a  dry  powder.     It   is  almost  always  o 

by  the  loss  of  the  water  of  crystallization  in  saline 
bodies. 

3.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  express  the  blooming  of 
flowers,  and  the  Mine  of  flowering. 

EFFLC  Vll.'.M.  (From  ijjluo,  to  spread  abroad.) 
See  Contagion. 

Emueri'  a  .v.  (From  effringo*,  to  break  down.;  A 
fracture,  in  which  the  bone  is  much  depressed  by  the 
blow. 

EFFUSION.  (.Effusio  ;  from  effuniln,  to  pour  out.) 
In  pathology  ii  means  the  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of 
the  vessel,  or  viseus,  naturally  containing  it,  and  its 
lodgment  in  another  cavity,  in  the  cellular  substance, 
or  in  the  substance  of  parts.  Effusion  also  sometimes 
signifies  the  morbid  secretion  of  fluids  from  the  ves- 
sels ;  thus  physicians  frequently  speak  of  coagulable 
lymph  being  effused  on  different  surfaces. 

EGERAN.  A  sub-species  of  pyramidal  garnet  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour. 

Eos  aits.  (From  cgero,  to  carry  out.)  Egestio. 
Au  excretion,  or  evacuation. 

EGG.  (li-uui.  The  eggs  of  hens,  and  of  birds  in 
general,  are  composed  of  several  distinct  substances. 
1.  The  shell  or  external  coating,  which  is  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  .72,  phosphate  of  lime  .2,  gelatine 
.3.  The  remaining  .23  are  perhaps  water.  2.  A  thin 
white  and  strong  membrane,  possessing  the  usual  cha- 
racters of  animal  substances.  3.  The  white  of  the 
egg,  for  which,  see  Albumen.  4.  The  yeik,  which  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  an  oil  of  the  nature  of  fat  oils, 
united  with  a  portion  of  serous  matter,  sufficient  to 
render  it  diffusible  in  cold  water,  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion,  and  coucrecible  by  heat.  Yelk  of  egg  i.i 
used  as  the  medium  for  rendering  resins  and  oils  diffu- 
sible in  water  The  eggs  of  poultry  are  chiefly  used  as 
food,  the  different  parts  .ire  likewise  employed  in  phar- 
macy and  in  medicine.  Thecalcined  shell  is  esteemed 
as  an  absorbent.  The  oil  is  softening,  and  is  used  ex- 
ternally to  bums  and  chaps.  The  yelk  renders  oil  mis- 
cible  with  water,  and  is  triturated  with  the  same  view 
with  resinous  and  other  substances.  Raw  eggs  have 
been  much  recommended  as  a  popular  remedy  for 
jaundice. 

Egrkoo  rsis.  (From  typir/opzio,  to  watch.)  A 
Watchfulness,  or  want  of  sleep. 

Ei'lamis  (From  tiAtw,  to  involve.)  A  membrane 
involving  the  brain. 

Eile'ma.  (From  ci\tu>,  to  form  convolutions.)  In 
Hippocrates,  it  signifies  painful  convolutions  of  the  in- 
testines from  flatulence.  Sometimes  it  signifies  a  co- 
vering. Vogel  says,  it  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  bowels,  as 
it  a  na.il  was  driven  in. 

Ei'lcon.  (From  tt\tui,  to  wind.)  Gortacus  says  it 
is  a  name  of  the  intestiiruiu  ileum. 

Ei'leos.  (From  «(>£u,  to  form  convolutions.)  The 
iliac  passion. 

Ei'sbole.    (From  «;,  into,  and  (SaXkw,  to  cast.)    It 
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ttrktly  an  injection,  but  is  used  to  express  Efts 
access  of  a  distemper,  or  of  a  particular  paroxysm. 

Ei'spnoe.  (From  iij,  into,  and  .-raw,  to  breathe./ 
Inspiration  of  air. 

EJACULA  NTIA.  (From  cjaculo,  to  cast  out.) 
Ejaculatoria.  The  vessels  which  convey  the  seminal 
matter  Becreted  in  the  testicles  to  the  penis.  These 
are  the  epididymis,  and  the  vasa  deferential  the  vesi- 

i  ulie  seniinales  are  the  receptacles  of  the  semen. 

EJE'CTIO.  (From  ejicio,  to  cast  out.)  Ejection, 
or  the  discharging  of  any  thing  from  the  body. 

Elaca'lu,  The  Indian  name  of  n  cathartic  shrub, 
the  Euphorbia  ncroifolia,  of  Linmeus. 

BNON.     ll'ioni  tAnioc,  oil,  and  ayvoi,  chnste.) 
agnut  eastus. 

El.Co'hbU.  (.From  thuov,  oil,  and  ptbi,  honey.) 
A  swei't  'lurging  oil.  like  honey. 

EUEOSA  CCHARUM.      (From   thuor,  oil,    and 
cax\(ipjy,  sugar.)    A  mixture  of  an  essential  i 
sugar. 

EluEOSBU'lfVM.     See  Elcosclinum. 

ELAIN.  The  oily  principle  of  solid  fats,  so  named 
by  Us  discoverer,  Clievrcuil,  who  dissolves  tallow  ill 
very  pure  hot  alkohol,  separates  the  stearin  by  crys- 
tallization, ami  then  procures  the  elain  by  evaporation 
of  the  spirit.  Braconnot  has  adopted  a  simpler,  ami 
probably  a  more  exact  method.  By  squeezing  fallow 
between  the  folds  of  porous  paper,  the  elain  soaks  into 
it,  while  die  stearin  remains.  The  paper  being  then 
soaked  in  water,  and  pressed,  yields  up  its  oily  im- 
pregnation. Elain  has  very  much  the  appearance  and 
properties  of  vegetable  oil.  It  is  liquid  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  GO0.  Its  smell  and  colour  are  derived  from 
the  solid  fats  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

[•'  .Mr.  I'ictet's  method  of  procuring  elSine,  consists 
in  pouring  upon  oil  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  stirring  the  mixture,  heating  it  slightly  to  sepa- 
rate the  elHine  from  the  soap  of  the  stearine,  pouring 
it  on  a  cloth,  and  then  separating  by  decantaiion  the 
el.line  from  the  excess  of  alkaline  solution. —  /; 
.Man.  of  Chemistry,    A.] 

Elais  ouinek'.nsis.  A  species  of  palm  which  grows 
spontaneously  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but  is  much  cul- 
tivak'd  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  from  this  tree  that 
the  oil,  called  in  the  West  Indies  Mackaa  fat,  is  ob- 
tained: and,  according  to  some,  the  palm-oil,  which  is 
considered  as  an  emollient  and  strengthener  of  all 
kinds  of  weakness  of  the  limbs.  It  also  is  recom- 
mended against  bruises,  strains,  cramps,  pains,  swell- 
ings, &c 

Elambica'tio.  A  method  of  analyzing  mineral 
waters. 

ELAOLITE.     A  subspecies  of  pyramidal  felspar. 
ELAPHOBO'SCUM.      (From  thi<)>us,  a  stag,  and 
jiooKui,  to  eat:  so  called,  because  deer  eat  them  greed) 
Iv.)     See  Pastinaca. 

ELAPHOSCO'RODON.  (From  cAa^oj,  the  stag, 
and  CKopjSov,  garlic.)     Slag's  or  viper's  garlic. 

Ela'sma.  (From  ['Saurw,  to  drive.)  A  lamina  of 
any  kind.    A  clyster-pipe. 

ELASTIC.  (Elasticus;  from  tXa^T/g,  impulsor,  or 
of  iXhvvuv,  to  impel,  to  push.)    Springy;  having  the 

power  of  returning  to  the  form  from  which  it  has  been 
forced  to  deviate,  or  from  which  it  is  withheld;  thus, 
a  blade  of  steel  is  said  to  he  elastic,  because  if  it  is 
bent  to  a  certain  degree,  and  then  let  go,  it  will  of  it- 
self return  to  its  former  situation;  the  same  will  hap- 
pen  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber 
•Sec.    See  Elasticity. 

Elastic  fiutd.     See  Gas. 

Elastic  gum.     See  Caoutchouc. 

ELASTICITY.  EUutiatas.  A  force  in  bodies,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  restore  themselves  to  the 
posture  from  whence  they  were  displaced  by  any  ex 
temal  force.  To  solve  this  properly,  many  have  re 
course  to  the  universal  law  of  nature,  attraction,  by 
which  the  parts  of  solid  and  firm  bodies  are  caused  fo 
cohere  together:  whereby,  when  hard  bodies  are 
struck  or  bent,  so  that  the  component  pans  arc  a  little 
moved  from  one  another,  but  not  quite  disjoined  or 
bioken  off,  nor  separated  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the 
power -of  the  attracting  force,  by  which  they  cohere 
together;  they  certainly  must,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
external  violence,  spring  back  with  a  very  great  velo- 
city to  theit  former  state.  But  in  this  circumstance, 
the  atmospherical  pressure  will  account  for  it  ns  well  ■ 
because  such  a  violence,  if  it  be  not  great  enough  to 
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separate  the  constituent  particles  of  a  body  far  enough 
so  let  in  any  foreign  rratter,  must  occasion  many  va- 
cuoln  between  the  separated  surfaces,  so  that  upon  the 

removal  of  the  external  force,  they  will  close  again  by 
the  pressure  of  the  aerial  fluid  upon  the  external  parts, 
t.  e.  the  body  will  come  again  into  its  natural  posture. 
The  included  air,  likewise,  in  most  bodies,  gives  that 
power  of  resilition  upon  their  percussion. 

If  two  bodies  perfectly  clastic  strike,  one  against 
another,  there  will  be  or  remain  in  each  the  same  rela- 
tive velocity  as  before,  i.  e.  they  will  recede  with  the 
same  velocity  as  they  met  together.  For  the  compress- 
ive lore;-,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  stroke  in  any  given 
bodies,  arises  from  the  relative  velocity  of  those  bodies, 
and  is  proportional  to  it,  and  bodies  perfectly  elastic 
will  restore  themselves  completely  to  the  figure  they 
had  before  the  shock;  or,  in  other  words,  the  resti- 
tutive  force  is  equal  to  the  compressive,  and  therefore 
must  be  equal  to  the  force  with  which  they  came  to 
gether,  and  consequently  they  must,  by  elasticity,  re- 
cede again  from  each  other  with  the  same  velocity. 
Heme,  faking  equal  times  before  and  alter  the  shock, 
the  distances  between  the  bodies  will  be  equal:  and 
tin  rehire  the  distance's  of  them  from  the  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity  will,  in  the  suiiie  times,  be  equal.  And 
hei.ee  the  laws  of  percussion  of  bodies  perfectly  elastic 
are  i  asily  deduced. 

ELATE'KIUM.  (From  tKavvoi,  to  stimulate  or 
agitate:  so  named  from  its  great  purgative  qualities.) 
See  Momordica  elaterium. 

["The  Momordica  elaterium  is  a  perennial  plant, 
growing  spontaneously  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
fruit,  which  is  botanically  allied  to  the  cucumber  and 
melon,  has  the  curious  property  of  separating  itself, 
when  ripe,  from  its  stalk,  and  ejecting  its  seeds  with 
great  force  through  an  opening  in  the  base,  where  the 
r-talk  was  attached.  The  medicinal  property  resides 
chiefly  in  the  juice  at  the  centred'  the  fruit,  and  about 
the  seeds.  The  drug  called  Elaterium  in  our  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  which  the  London  College  have,  with 
some  latitude  of  application,  called  an  extract,  is  the 
sediment  which  subsides  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
after  it  has  been  drawn  out.  The  quantify  of  genuine 
elaterium  contained  in  a  single  fruit  is  extremely  small, 
as  it  appears  that  only  six  grains  were  obtained  by 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  from  forty  of  the  cucumbers.  The 
plant  might  be  raised  in  this  country. 

"  Elaterium  is  sold  in  small,  thin  cakes,  or  fragments, 
of  a  greenish  colour,  and  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
taste.  It  is  liable  to  vary  in  strength,  according  to  the 
mode  of  its  preparation.  If  the  juice  has  been  ex- 
tracted with  much  pressure,  the  sediment  contains 
portions  of  the  fruit  which  are  comparatively  inac- 
tive, and  which,  of  course,  tend  to  lessen  its  activity. 
In  selecting  elaterium,  those  specimens  which  have  a 
very  dark  colour,  are  compact  and  heavy,  and  break 
with  a  shining  resinous  fracture,  arc  10  be  rejected  as 
bad. 

"This  drug  is  one  of  the  most  violent  cathartics. 
It  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  bydragogue  in 
dropsy,  in  a  form  not  dissimilar  to  that  used  at  the 
present  day.  It  was  also  used  by  the  Arabians,  and 
in  more  modern  times  by  Boerhaave,  Sydenham,  and 
Eisler  Unite  recently  it  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  dropsy  by  some  distinguished  English  phy- 
sicians, and  their  practice  has  been  successfully  imi- 
tated in  this  country;  although  the  great  uncertainty 
atlon  has  repeatedly  caused  it  to  be  aban 
Honed.  It  has  the  peculiar  property  of  not  only  pur- 
ging, but  at   the  same  lime  exciting  a   febrile    action, 

which  Lister  describes  as  attended  with  a  throbbing 

that   is  fell  to   the   lingers1  ends.     Ortila  found  that  a 

a  to  a  dog,  brought  on  inflammation  of 

...ill,  but  when  injected  in  two  cases  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  Hugh,  the  rectum  was  the  only 

pan  of  the  canal  which  became  inflamed.  Hence  he 
conclude-,  that  the  medicine  has  some  peculiar  action 
on  that  organ. 

"The  uncertainty  arising  from  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  this  medicine  may  he  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, thai  Fallopiusgave  if  Indosesof  a  drachm, 
while  Dr.  Clutterbuck  found  one-eighth  of  a  gram  to 
iolently.  The  Btrength  of  any  particular  par- 
ed oughl  always  to   be  tesled  by  small  doses,  before  it 

Isventuredon  In  any  considerable  quantity,    oi'the  ar- 
ticle imported  Into  this  country,  I  have  given  from  one 
to  two  grains  in  a   pill  three  limes  a  day,  without  any 
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excessive    operation   resulting    fiom  it." — Big.  Mat 
Mat.     A.] 

ELATME'RIA.     A  name  for  the  cascarilla  bark 

ELAT1N.  The  active  principle  of  elaterium.  See 
Momordica  elaterium. 

ELATI'NE.  (From  t\a]nov,  smaller,  being  the 
smaller  species.)     See  Antirrhinum  elatine. 

ELATIO.  Elevated,  exalted.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied in  Good's  Nosology,  to  a  species  of  the  genu= 
Alusio,  to  designate  mental  extravagance. 

Klauies.     IJIoodstone. 

ELCO  SIS.  (From  z\koc,  an  ulcer.)  A  disease  at- 
tended with  foetid,  carious,  and  chronic  ulcers.  The 
term  is  seldom  used. 

ELDER.     See  Snmbucus. 

r,  dwarf.     See  Savibucus  Ebulus. 

ELECAMPANE.     See  Inula  helenium. 

ELECTIVE.  That  which  is  done,  or  passes,  by 
election. 

Eli  i  live  affinity,  double.    See  Affinity  double. 

EU  clue  attraction.    See  Affinity. 

Elective  attraction,  double    See  Affinity  double 

ELECTRICITY.  {Electricilas ;  from  eUetrum, 
tjXtKrpov,  from  nXcK'Jwp,  the  sun,  because  of  its  bright 
shining  colour;  or  from  cXkuj,  to  draw,  because  of  its 
magnetic  power.)  A  property  which  certain  bodies 
possess  when  rubbed,  heated,  or  otherwise  excited, 
whereby  they  attract  remote  bodies,  and  frequently 
emit  sparks  or  streams  of  light.  The  ancients  first  ob- 
served this  property  in  amber,  which  they  called  EUe- 
trum, and  hence  arose  the  word  electricity. 

"  It  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  and  of  dry  warm  flannel 
he  rubbed  against  each  other,  they  both  become  capa- 
ble of  attracting  and  repelling  light  bodies.  A  dry  and 
warm  sheet  of  writing-paper,  rubbed  with  India  rub- 
ber, or  a  tube  of  glass  rubbed  upon  silk,  exhibit  the 
same  phenomena.  In  these  cases,  the  bodies  are  said 
to  be  electrically  excited;  and  when  in  adaik  room, 
they  always  appear  luminous.  If  two  pith-balls  be 
electrified  by  touching  them  with  the  sealing-wax,  or 
with  the  flannel,  they  repel  each  other;  but  if  one 
pith-ball  be  electrified  by  the  wax,  and  the  other  by  the 
flannel,  they  attract  each  other.  The  same  applies  to 
the  glass  and  silk:  it  shows  a  difference  in  the  electri- 
cities of  the  different  bodies,  and  the  experiment  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel 
each  other  ;  but  that  when  dissimilarly  electrified,  they 
attract  each  other. 

The  term  electrical  repulsion  is  here  used  merely  to 
denote  the  appearance  of  the  phenomenon,  the  separa- 
tion being  probably  referrible  to  the  new  attractive 
power  which  they  acquire,  when  electrified,  for  the  air 
and  oilier  surrounding  bodies. 

If  one  ball  be  electrified  by  sealing  wax  rubbed  by 
flannel,  and  another  by  silk  rubbed  with  glass,  those 
balls  will  repel  each  oilier;  which  proves  that  the 
electricity  of  the  silk  is  the  same  as  that  oi'the  sealing- 
wax.  But  if  one  ball  be  electrified  by  the  sealing-wax 
and  the  other  by  the  glass,  they  then  attract"  each 
iwing  that  they  are  oppositely  electrified. 

These  experiments  are  most  conveniently  performed 
with  a  large  downy  feather,  suspended  by  a  silken 
thread.  It  an  excited  glass  tube  be  brought  near  it,  i 
will  receive  and  retain  its  electricity  ;  it  Will  be  firs 
attracted  and  then  repelled;  and  upon  re-exciting  tin 
tube,  and  again  approaching  it,  it  will  not  again  he  at- 
tracted, hut  retain  its  state  of  repulsion;  but  upon  ap- 
proaching it  with  excited  sealing-wax,  it  will  Instantly 
be  attracted,  and  remain  in  contact  with  the  wax  till 
it  has  acquired  its  electricity,  when  it  will  he  repelled, 
and  in  that  state  of  repulsion  it  will  be  attracted  by 
the  glass.  In  these  experiments,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  leather  remains  freely  suspended  in  the  air, 
and  touches  nothing  capable  of  carrying  oli"  its  elec- 
tricity. 

The   terms  vitreous  and   resinous  electiicitv  w  pre 

l  to  these  two  phenomena;  but  Franklin,  ob- 

that  the  same  electricity  was  not  inherent  ir. 

the  same  body,  but  that  glass  sometimes  exhibited  the 

same  phenomi  na  as  wax,  and  viceversd,  adopted  ano- 

thei  term,  and  instead  of  regarding  the  phenomena  as 

dependent  upon  two  electric  fluids,  referred  them  to 

the  presenct  of  one  fluid,  in  excess  in  some  rases,  and 

in  deficiency  in  others.    To  represent  these  stales,  he 

used  the  terms  plus  and  minus, positivi  and  negative. 

When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  a  portion  of  electri- 

ves  the  silk  and  enters  the  glass;  it  becomes  vo 
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titive,  therefore,  and  the  silk  negative :  but  when  seal- 
ing-wax is  rubbed  with  flannel,  Hie  wax  loses,  and  the 
flannel  gains;  tiie  former,  therefore,  is  negative,  and 

the  latter  positive.  All  bodies  in  nature  are  thus  re- 
garded as  containing  the  electric  fluid,  and  when  its 
equilibrium  is  disturbed,  they  exhibit  the  phenomena 
just  described.  The  substances  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing tatlc  become  positively  electrified  when  rubbed 
With  ll,..se  which  follow  them  in  the  list;  but  with 
those  which  precede  them  they  become  negatively 
electrical.—  b'lot,  Trait*  de  Physique,  torn  ii.  p.  390. 
Cat's-skin.  Taper. 

Polished  glass.  Silk. 

Woolen  cloth.  Gum  lac. 

Feathers.  Rough  glass. 

Very  delicate  pith-balls,  or  strips  of  gold  leaf,  arc 
usually  employed  in  ascertaining  the  presem 
tricity  :  and  by  the  way  in  which  their  divergence  is 
effected  by  glass  or  sealing-wax,  the  kind  or  stale  of 
electricity  is  judged  of.  When  properly  suspended  or 
mounted  for  delicate  experiments,  they  form  an  elec- 
trometer or  electroscope.  For  this  purpose,  the  slips  ol 
gold  leaf  are  suspended  by  a  brass  cap  and  wire  m  a 
glass  cylinder:  they  hang  in  contact  when  unelec- 
iriried,  but  when  electrified  they  diverge. 

When  this  instrument,  as  usually  constructed, 
becomes  in  a  small  degree  damp,  its  delicacy  is  much 
diminished,  and  it  is  rendered  nearly  useless. 

The  kind  of  electricity  by  which  the  gold  leaves  are 
diverged  may  be  judged  of  by  approaching  the  cap  of 
the  instrument  with  a  stick  of  excited  sealing-wax  ;  if 
it  be  negative,  the  divergence  will  increase  ;  '{{positive, 
the  leaves  will  collapse,  upon  the  principle  of  the  mu- 
tual annihilation  of  the  opposite  electricities,  or  that 
bodies  similarly  electrified  repel  each  other,  but  that 
when  dissimilarly  electrified,  they  become  mutually 
attractive. 

Some  bodies  suffer  electricity  to  pass  through  their 
substance,  and  are  called  conductors.  Others  only 
receive  it  upon  the  spot  touched,  and  are  called  non- 
conductors. The  former  do  not,  in  general,  become 
clectritied  by  friction,  and  are  called  non-clcctrics  : 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  are  electrics,  or  acquire  elec- 
tricity by  friction.  They  are  also  called  insulators. 
The  metals  are  all  conductors;  dry  air,  glass,  sulphur, 
and  resins,  are  non-conductors.  Water,  damp  wood, 
spirit  of  wine,  damp  air,  and  some  oils,  are  imperfect 
conductors. 

Rarified  air  admits  of  the  passage  of  electricity  ;  so 
does  the  Jarricellian  vacuum  ;  hence,  if  an  electrified 
body  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  it 
loses  its  electricity  during  exhaustion.  So  that  the 
air,  independent  of  its  non-conducting  power,  appears 
to  influence  the  retentive  properties  of  bodies,  in  re- 
spect to  electricity,  by  its  pressure. 

There  appears  to  be  no  constant  relation  between  the 
state  of  bodies  and  their  conducting  [lowers:  among 
solids,  metals  are  conductors  ;  but  gums  and  resins  are 
non-conductors:  among  liquids,  strong  alkaline  acid, 
and  saline  solutions,  are  good  conductors;  pure  water 
is  an  imperfect  conductor,  and  oils  arc  non-conductors  ; 
solid  wax  is  almost  a  non-conductor  ;  but  when  melted 
a  good  one. 

Conducting  powers  belong  to  bodies  in  the  most  op- 
posite states ;  thus,  the  flame  of  alkohol  and  ice  are 
equally  good  conductors.  Glass  is  a  non-conductor 
when  cold,  but  conducts  when  red-hot :  the  diamond 
is  a  non-conductor;  but  pure  and  well-burned  char- 
coal is  among  the  best  conductors. 

There  are  many  mineral  substances  which  show 
signs  of  electricity  when  heated,  as  the  tourmalin, 
topaz,  diamond,  boracite,  &c,  and  in  these  bodies  the 
different  surfaces  exhibit  different  electrical  states. 

Whenever  one  part  of  a  body,  or  system  of  bodies, 
is  positive,  another  part  is  invariably  negative ;  and 
these  opposite  electrical  states  are  always  such  as  ex- 
actly to  neutralize  each  other.  Thus,  in  thecommoH 
electrical  machine,  one  conductor  receives  the  electri- 
city of  the  glass-cylinder,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
6ilk-ruhber,  and  the  former  conductor  is  positive,  and 
the  latter  negative;  hut,  if  they  be  connected,  all  elec- 
trical phenomena  cease. 

Electricians  generally  employ  the  term  quantity  to 
Indicate  the  absolute  quantity  of  electric  power  in  any 
body,  and  the  term  intensity,  to  signify  its  power  of 
passing  through  a  certain  stratum  of  air,  or  other  ill- 
conducting  medium. 
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If  we  suppose  a  charged  Leydcn  phial  to  furnish  a 
spark,  when  discharged,  of  one  inch  In  length,  we 
should  find  that  another  uncharged  Leyden  phial,  the 
inner  and  outer  coating  of  which  were  communicated 
with  those  of  tin'  former,  would,  upon  the  same  quan 
tlty  of  electricity  being  thrown  iii,  reduce  the  length  of 
the  spark  to  half  an  inch  ;  lure  the  quantity  of  eicc- 
nieity  remaining  the  same,  us  intensity  \s  diminished 
by  one-half,  by  its  distribution  over  the  larger  surface 

It  is  obvious  thai  the  extension  of  surface  ,  lluded  to 
i  paragraph  will  be  attended  with  igreatci 
superficial  exposure  to  the  unelectrified  air;  and  hence 
it  might  be  expected  that  a  similar  diminution  of  In 
tensity  would  result  from  the  vicinity  Of  the  electrified 
surface  to  the  ground,  or  to  any  other  body  of  sufficient 
magnitude  in  its  ordinary  state.  That  tins  is  the  case, 
may  be  shown  by  diverging  the  leaves  of  the  gold  leaf 
electrometer,  and  in  that  state  approaching  the  instru- 
ment with  an  uninsulated  plate,  which,  when  within 
half  an  Inch  of  the  electrometer  plate,  will  cause  the 
leaves  to  collapse;  bill,  on  removing  tho  uninsulated 
plate,  they  will  again  diverge,  inconsequence  of  the 
electricity  regaining  its  former  Intensity.  The  same 
tact  is  shown  by  the  condensing  electrometer. 

The  power  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  proportioned  to  its 
surface  :  hut  a  very  huge  jar  Is  inconvenient  and  diffi- 
cult to  procure  ;  the  same  end  is  attained  by  arranging 
several  jars,  so  that  by  a  communication  existing  be- 
tween all  their  interior  coatings,  their  exterior  being 
also  united,  they  may  be  charged  and  discharged  as 
one  jar.  Such  a  combination  is  called  an  electrical 
and  is  useful  tor  exhibiting  the  effect  of  accu 
mulated  electricity. 

Tin-  discharge  of  the  battery  is  attended  by  a  consi- 
derable report,  and  if  it  be  passed  through  small  ani- 
mals, it  instantly  kills  them;  if  through  line  metallic 
wires,  they  are  ignited,  melted,  and  burned;  and  gun 
powder,  cotton  sprinkled  with  powdered  resin,  and  a 
variety  of  other  combustibles,  may  be  inflamed  by  the 
same  means. 

There  are  many  other  sources  of  electricity  than 
those  just  noticed.  When  glass  is  rubbed  by  mercury, 
it  becomes  electrified;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
luminous  appearance  observed  when  a  barometer  is 
agitated  in  a  dark  room,  in  which  case  (lashes  of  light 
are  seen  to  traverse  the  empty  part  of  the  tube.  Even 
the  friction  of  air  upon  glass  is  attended  by  electrical 
excitation  :  for  Wilson  found,  that  by  blowing  upon  a 
dry  plate  of  glass  witli  a  pair  of  bellows,  it  acquired  a 
positive  electricity.  Whenever  bodies  change  their 
forms,  their  electrical  states  are  also  altered.  Thus, 
the  conversion  of  water  into  vapour,  and  the  rnngcla 
tion  of  melted  resins  and  sulphur  are  processes  in 
which  electricity  is  also  rendered  sensible. 

When  an  insulated  plate  of  zinc  is  brought  into 
contact  with  one  of  copper  or  silver,  it  is  found,  after 
removal,  to  be  positively  electrical,  and  the  silver  or 
copper  is  left  in  the  opposite  state. 

The  most  oxidisable  metal  is  always  positive,  in 
relation  to  the  least  oxidisable  metal,  which  is  nega- 
tive, and  the  more  opposite  the  metals  in  these  respects 
the  greater  the  eleclrii  al  excitation  ;  and  if  the  metals 
be  placed  in  the  following  order,  each  will  become 
positive  by  the  contact  of  that  which  precedes  it,  and 
negative  by  the  contact  of  that  which  follows  it  ;  and 
the  greatest  effect  will  result  from  the  contact  of  the 
most  distant  metals. 

Platinum.  Mercury.  Tin. 

Gold.  Copper.  Lead. 

Silver.  Iron.  Zinc. 

If  the  nerve  of  a  recently  killed  frog  be  attached  tc. 
a  silver  probe,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  he  brought  into  the 
contact  of  the  muscular  parts  of  the  animal,  violent 
convulsions  are  produced  every  time  the  metals  thus 
connected  are  made  to  touch  each  other.  Exactly  the 
same  effect  is  produced  by  an  electric  spark,  or  thedis 
charge  of  a  very  small  Leyden-phial. 

If  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed  upon  the  tongue,  and  a 
piece  of  silver  under  it,  a  peculiar  sensation  will  bo 
perceived  every  time  the  two  metals  are  made  to  touch. 

In  these  cases  the  chemical  properties  of  the  metals 
are  observed  to  he  effected.  If  a  silver  and  r.ine  wire 
be  put  into  a  wine  glass  full  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  zinc  wire  will  only  evolve  gas  ;  but  upon  bringing 
the  two  wires  in  contact  with  each  other,  the  silver 
will  also  copiously  produce  air  bubbles. 

If  a  number  of  alterations  be  made  of  copper  oisil 
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vei  leaf  zinc  leaf,  and  thin  paper,  the  electricity  ex- 
cited by  the  contact  of  the  metals  will  be  rendered  evi- 
dent to  the  common  electrometer. 

If  the  same  arrangement  be  made  with  the  paper 
moistened  with  brine,  or  a  weak  acid,  it  will  be  found, 
on  bringing  a  wire  communicating  with  the  last  copper 
plate  into  contact  with  the  first  zinc  plate,  that  a  spark 
;s  perceptible,  and  also  a  slight  shock,  provided  the 
number  of  alternations  be  sufficiently  numerous.  This 
is  the  voltaic  apparatus. 

Several  modes  of  constructing  this  apparatus  have 
been  adopted  with  a  view  to  render  it  more  conve- 
nient or  active.  Sometimes  double  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc  soldered  together,  are  cemented  into  wooden 
troughs  in  regular  order,  the  intervening  cells  being 
rilled  with  water,  or  saline,  or  acid  solutions. 

Another  form  consists  in  arranging  a  row  of  glasses, 
containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  each  of  which  is 
placed  a  wire,  or  plate  of  silver,  or  copper,  and  one  of 
zinc,  not  touching  each  other,  but  so  connected  by 
metallic  wires,  that  the  zinc  of  the  first  cup  may  com- 
municate with  the  copper  of  the  second  ;  the  zinc  of 
(lie  second  with  the  copper  of  the  third  ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  series. 

When  the  poles  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus  are  con- 
nected by  a  steel  wire,  it  requires  magnetic  properties, 
and  if  by  a  platinum,  or  other  metallic  wire,  that  wire 
exhibits  numerous  magnetic  poles,  which  attract  and 
repel  the  common  magnetic  needle.  This  very  curious 
fact  was  first  observed  by  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

On  immersing  the  wires  from  the  extremes  of  this 
apparatus  into  water,  it  is  found  that  the  fluid  sutlers 
decomposition,  and  that  oxygen  gas  is  liberated  at  the 
positive  wire  or  pole,  and  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative 
pole. 

All  other  substances  are  decomposed  with  similar 
phenomena,  the  inflammable  element  being  disengaged 
at  the  negatively  electrical  surface  ;  hence  it  would 
appear,  upon  the  principle  of  similarly  electrified 
bodies  repelling  each  other,  and  dissimilarly  electrified 
bodies  attracting  each  other,  that  the  inherent  or  natu- 
ral electrical  state  of  the  Inflammable  substances  is 
positive,  for  they  are  attracted  by  the  negative  or  op- 
positely electrified  pole;  while  the  bodies,  called  sup- 
porters of  combustion,  or  acidifying  principles,  are 
attracted  by  the  positive  pole,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  possessed  of  the  negative  power. 

When  bodies  are  thus  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
trical decomposition,  their  usual  chemical  energies  are 
suspended,  and  some  very  curious  phenomena  are  ob- 
served. 

The  most  difficult  decomposable  compounds  may  be 
thus  resolved  into  their  component  parts  by  the  elec- 
trical agency;  by  a  weak  power  the  proximate  ele- 
ments are  separated,  and  by  a  stronger  power  these 
are  resolved  into  their  ultimate  constituents. 

All  bodies  which  exert  powerful  chemical  agencies 
upon  each  other  when  freedom  of  motion  is  given  to 
their  particles,  render  each  other  oppositely  electrical 
when  acting  as  masses.  Hence  Sir  II.  Davy,  the  great 
and  successful  investigator  of  this  branch  of  chemical 
philosophy,  has  supposed  that  electrical  and  chemical 
phenomena,  though  In  themselves  quite  distinct,  may 
be  dependent  on  one  and  the  same  power,  acting  IU  the 
former  rase  upon  masses  of  matter,  in  the  other  upon 
its  particles. 

The  power  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus  to  communicate 
divergence  to  the  electrometer,  is  most  observed  when 
it  is  well  insulated,  and  filled  with  pure  water  ;  but  its 
power  of  producing  ignition  and  of  giving  shocks,  and 
Of  producing  the  other  effects  observed  when  its  pules 
are  connected,  arc  much  augmented  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  dilute  acids,  which  act  chemically  upon  one 
of  the  plates :  here  the  insulation  is  interfered  with  by 
the  production  of  vapour,  but  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  much  increased,  a  circumstance  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  increase  of  the  positive 
energy  of  the  most  oxidisable  metal  by  the  contact  of 
the  acid  In  experiments  made  with  the  great  battery 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  it  has  been  found  that  120 
plates  rendered  active  by  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  ni- 
tric acid,  and  three  of  water,  produces  effects  equal  to 
480  plates  rendered  active  by  one  part  of  nitric  acid, 
and  fifteen  of  water. 

In  the  Voltaic  pile,  the  intensity  of  the  electricity 
increases  with  the  number  of  alternations    but  the 
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quantity  is  inctcascd  by  extending  the  surface  of  the 
plates.  Thus,  if  a  balVry,  composed  of  thirty  pair* 
of  plates,  two  inches  square,  be  compared  \\  ith  another 
battery  of  thirty  pairs  of  twelve  inches  square  charged 
in  the  same  way,  no  difference  will  be  perceived  in 
their  effects  upon  bad  or  imperfect  conductors  ;  their 
powers  of  decomposing  water,  and  of  giving  shocks, 
will  he  similar;  but  upon  good  conductors  the  effects 
of  the  large  plates  will  be  considerably  greater  than 
those  of  the  small:  they  will  ignite  and  fuse  large 
quantities  of  platinum  wire,  and  produce  a  very  br 
liant  spark  between  charcoal  points.  The  following 
experiment  well  illustra  »  the  different  effects  of 
quantity  and  intensity  in  t'le  Voltaic,  apparatus 

Immerse  the  platinum  wires  connected  with  the  es 
tremity  of  a  charged  battery  composed  of  twelve-inch 
plates  into  water,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  occasioned  by  a 
similar  number  of  two-inch  plates.  Apply  the  moist- 
ened fingers  to  the  wires,  and  the  shock  will  be  tiie 
same  as  if  there  were  no  connexion  by  the  water 
While  the  circuit  exists  through  the  human  body  and 
the  water,  let  a  wire  attached  to  a  thin  slip  of  char- 
coal be  made  to  connect  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and 
the  charcoal  will  become  vividly  ignited.  The  water 
and  the  animal  substance  discharge  the  electricity  of  a 
surface,  probably,  not  superior  to  their  own  surface  of 
contact  with  the  metals  ;  the  wires  discharge  all  the 
residual  electricity  of  the  plates;  and  if  a  similar  ex- 
periment be  made  on  plates  of  an,  inch  square,  there 
will  scarcely  be  any  sensation  when  the  hands  are 
made  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  battery,  a  circuit 
being  previously  made  through  water ;  and  no  spark, 
when  charcoal  Is  made  the  medium  of  connexion,  im- 
perfect conductors  having  been  previously  applied. 
These  relative  effects  of  quantity  and  intensity  were 
admirably  illustrated  by  the  experiments  instituted  by 
Children,  who  cons-lructed  a  battel  y,  the  plates  of 
which  were  two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  six  feet 
high.  They  were  fastened  to  a  beam,  suspended  by 
counterpoises,  from  the  ceiling  of  his  laboratory,  so  as 
to  be  easily  immersed  into,  or  withdrawn  from  the 
cells  of  acid.  The  effects  upon  metallic  wires,  and 
perfect  conductors,  were  extremely  intense,  but  upon 
imperfect  conductors,  such  as  the  human  body,  and 
water,  they  were  feeble.— PAW.  Trans.  1815,  p.  :"lti:i. 

When  the  extremes  of  a  battery  composed  of  large 
plates  are  united  by  wires  of  different  metals,  it  is 
found  that  some  are  more  easily  ignited  than  others, 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  referred  to  their  con- 
ducting powers:  thus  platinum  is  more  easily  ignited 
than  silver,  and  silver  than  zinc.  If  the  ignition  bt 
supposed  to  result  fiom  the  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  electricity,  we  should  say  that  the  zinc  conducted 
better  than  silver,  and  the  silver  than  platinum. 

An  important  improvement  has  been  suggested  in 
the  construction  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  by  Dr.  Wol 
laston,  (Annals  of  Philosophy,  Sept.  1815.)  by  which 
great  increase  of  quantity  is  obtained,  without  incon- 
venient augmentation  of  the  size  of  the  plates  ;  it  con 
sists  in  extending  the  copper  plate,  so  as  to  oppose  il 
to  every  surface  of  the  zinc. 

With  the-  single  pair  of  plates,  of  very  small  diiiicii 
sions,  constructed  upon  this  principle,  Dr.  Wollaston 
succeeded  in  fusing  and  igniting  a  line  platinum  wire. 
This  is  the  most  economical  and  useful  form  of  the 
Voltaic  apparatus;  certainly,  at  least,  it  is  so  for  all 
those  researches  in  which  there  is  an  occasions)  de 
maud  for  quantity  as  well  as  intensity  of  electricity. 

The  theory  of  the  Voltaic  pile  is  involved  in  many 
difficulties.  The  original  source  of  electricity  appears 
todepend  upon  the  contact  of  the  metals,  for  we  knou 
thai  a  plate  of  silver  and  a  plate  of  zinc,  or  of  any  otliei 
difficultly  and  easily  oxidisable  metals,  become  nega 
live  and  positive  on  contact.  The  accumulation  iinijl 
be  referred  to  induction,  which  takes  place  in  the  elec- 
trical column,  through  the  very  thin  stratum  of  air,  oi 
paper,  and  through  water,  when  that  fluid  is  interposed 
between  the  plates.  Accordingly,  we  observe,  thai 
the  apparatus  is  in  the  condition  'of  the  series  of  con 
due  tors,  with  interposed  air,  and  of  the  Levdcn  phials. 
When  the  electric  column  is  insulated,  the  extremities 
exhibit  feeble  negative  and  positive  powers,  but  i, 
either  extremity  he  connected  with  the  mound,  the 
electricity  of  its  poles  or  extremities  is  greatly  increased 
as  may  be  shown  by  the  increased  divergence  of  & 
leaves  of  the  electrometer  which  then  ensues 
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as  general  changes  in  the  form  and  constitution  of 
trtatter  are  connected  with  its  electrical  stale?,  it  is  00 
rim  that  electricity  must  be  continually  active  in  na- 
ture. Its  effects  are  exhibited  on  a  magnificent  scale 
in  the  thunder-storm,  which  results  from  the  accumu- 
latiou  of  electricity  in  the  clouds,  as  was  first  expert- 
mentally  demonstrated  by  Dr. Franklin,  who  also  first 
showed  the  advantage  of  pointed  conductors  as  sale- 
guards  to  buildings.  In  these,  cases,  the  conducting 
rod!  or  rods,  should  be  of  copper,  or  iron,  ami  from  hall 
to  three- fourths  of  an  inch  diameter.  Its  upper  end 
should  be  elevated  three  or  four  feet  aoove  the  highest 
part  of  the  building,  and  all  tlie  metallic  parts  of  the 
roof  should  he  connected  with  the  rod.  which  should 
be  perfectly  continuous  throughout,  and  passing  down 
the  side  of  tlie  building,  penetrate  several  feet  below  its 
foundation,  so  as  always  to  be  immersed  in  a  moist 
stratum  of  soil,  or  if  possible,  into  water.  The  leaden 
water  pipes  attached  to  houses,  often  might  be  made 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  conductors,  especially  u  hen 
thick  enough  to  resist  fusion. 

During  a  thunder-storm  the  safest  situation  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  room,  at  a  distance  from  the  chimney,  and 
standing  upon  a  woollen  I  us,  which  is  a  nonconductor. 
Blankets  and  feathers  being  nonconductors,  bed  is  a 
place  of  comparative  safety,  provided  the  bell-wires 
are  not  wo  near,  which  are  almost  always  melted  in 
houses  struck  by  lightning.  When  out  of  doors,  it  is 
dangerous  to  take  shelter  under  trees  :  the  safest  situ- 
ation is  withiu  some  yards  of  tliem,  and  upon  the 
divest  spot  that  can  be  selected. 

The  discharge  of  electricity  in  a  thunder-storm  is 
sometimes  only  from  cloud  to  cloud  ;  sometimes  firoM 
the  earth  to  the  clouds;  and  sometimes  from  the  clouds 
to  lire  earth;  as  one  or  the  other  may  be  positive  or 
negative.  When  aqueous  vapour  is  condensed,  the 
clouds  formed  are  usually  more  or  less  electrical  ;  and 
Hie  earth  below  them  being  brought  into  an  opposite- 
state,  by  induction,  a  discharge  lakes  place  when  the 
clouds  approach  within  a  certain  distance,  constituting 
lightning;  and  the  indulation  of  the  air,  produced  by 
the  discharge,  is  the  cause  of  thunder,  which  is  more 
or  less  intense,  and  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  air  acted  upon,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place,  where  the  report  is  heard  from  the 
point  of  tlie  discharge.  It  may  not  be  unim< 
give  a  further  illustration  of  this  idea.  Electrical 
effects  take  place  in  no  sensible  time.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  discharge  through  a  circuit  of  four  miles 
;s  instantaneous;  but  sound  moves  at  the  rate  of  about 
twelve  miles  a  minute.  Now,  suppose  the  lightning  to 
pass  through  a  space  of  some  miles,  'he  explosion  will 
iie  rirst  heard  from  the  point  of  the  ait  agitated  nearest 
to  the  spectator:  it  will  gradually  com.;  from  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  course  of  electricity,  and  last  of 
all,  will  be  heard  from  the  remote  extremity,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  the  agitation  of  the  air,  and  like- 
wise the  difference  of  the  distance,  will  account  for 
the  different  intensities  of  the  sound,  and  its  apparent 
reverberations  and  changes. 

In  aviolent  thunder-storm,  when  the  sound  instantly 
succeeds  the  flash,  the  persons  who  witness  the  cir- 
cumstance are  in  some  danger ;  when  the  interval  is  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  they  are  secure. 

A  variety  of  electrical  apparatus  has  been  devised 
to  illustrate  the  operation  of  conductors  for  lightning, 
and  the  advantage  of  points  over  balls ;  the  simplest 
consists  of  a  model  of  a  house  having  a  conductor  with 
a  break  in  it,  in  which  some  inflammable  matter 
should  be  placed ;  the  lower  end  of  the  conductor 
should  be  communicated  with  the  exterior  of  a  charged 
Leyden  phial,  the  knob  of  which,  brought  over  its 
upper  end,  will  then  represent  a  thunder  cloud.  If  the 
conductor  be  pointed,  it  will  be  slowly  discharged,  if 
surrounded  by  a  ball,  there  will  be  an  explosion,  and 
the  combustibles  probably  inflamed. 

The  coruscations  of  the  Aurora  horenlis  arc  also 
probably  electrical,  and  much  resemble  flashes  of  elec- 
tric light  traversing  rarefied  air.  The  water-spout  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  source,  and  is  probably  the  re- 
sult of  the  operation  of  a  weakly  electrical  cloud,  at 
an  inconsiderable  elevation  above  the  sea,  brought 
into  an  opposite  electrical  state:  and  the  attraction  of 
i  he  lower  part  of  the  cloud,  for  the  surface  of  the 
water,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. 
In  tlie  gymnotusy  or  electric  eel,  and  in  the  torpedo, 
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or  electric  ray,  are  arrangements  given  to  those  tri 
markable  animals  foi  the  purpose  of  defence,  win    i 
certain  forms  of  the  Voltaic,  apparatus  must  resemble  ; 
for  they  consist  of  ninny  alternations  of  different 
stances.     These    electrical   organs    are    much   HI 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  than  any  other  | 
of  the  animal,  and  the  too  frequent  use  of  them  is 
succeeded  by  debility  and  death. 

That  arrangements  of  different  organic  substances 
are  capable  of  producing  electrical  effects,  has  : 
shown  by  various  experimentalists.    II  the  hind  legsof 

i  frog  be  placed  upon  a  glass  plate, and  tbecrural  n* 

dissected  out  Of  one  made  to  communicate  with  , 
ther,  it  will  be  found  on  making  occasional  contacts 
with  the  remaining  crural  nerve,  that  the  limbs  ol 
animal  will  be  agitated  at  each  contact.     These 
cuinstances  have  induced  some  physiologists  to  sup- 
pose, that  electricity  may  be  concerned  in  some  ol 

most  recondite  phenomena  Of  vitality,  and  Dr.  H 
laston,  Sir  E.  Home,  and  myself,  have  made  some 
periments  tending  to  confer  probability  on  this  idea. 

We  have  as  yet  no  plausible  hypothesis  concerni]  .; 
the  cause  of  electrical  phenomena,  though  the  subjl  '. 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  pliil 
sophers  of  Europe.  They  have  been,  by  some,  rrtcm  I 
to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  fluid  existing  in  all  mat- 
ter, and  exhibiting  itself  by  the  appearances  which 
have  been  described  wherever  its  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed, presenting  negative  and  positive  electiicity, 
when  deficient,  and  when  redundant.  Others  liax.: 
plausibly  argued  for  the  presence  of  two  fluids,  distin  i 
from  each  other.  Others  have  considered  the  effects 
as  reienible  to  peculiar  exertions  of  the  attractive! 
powers  of  matter,  and  have  regarded  the  existence  t  f 
any  distinct  fluid,  or  form  of  matter,  to  be  as  unneces- 
sary to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  as  it  is  ;  i 
the  question  concerning  the  cause  of  gravitation. 

When  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  placed  between  at 
positive  and  negative  surface,  it  is  urged  towards  the 
latter ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  explained  up-  i 
the  supposition  of  a  current  of  electrical  matter  pass- 
ing from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole;  indeed,  it 
luis  been  considered  as  demonstrating  the  existence  oti 
such  a  csrrent  of  matter.  But  if  the  flame  of  p 
phorus  be  substituted  for  that  of  a  candle,  it  takes  an 
opposite  direction  ;  and  instead  of  being  attracted  to- 
wards the  negative,  it  bends  to  the  positive  surface.  It 
has  been  shown  that  inflammable  bodies  are  always 
attracted  by  negative  surfaces;  and  acid  bodies,  r.i  I 
those  in  which  the  supporters  of  combustion  prevail, 
are  attracted  by  positive  surfaces.  Hence  the  flame 
of  the  candle  throwing  off' carbon,  is  directed  to  the 
negative  pole,  while  that  of  phosphorus  forming  aci  f 
matter  l-oc-s  to  the  positive,  consistently  with  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  electro-chemical  attraction. 

There  are  other  experiments  opposed  to  the  idea  tbv 
electricity  is  a  material  substance.  If  we  discharge  a 
Leyden  phial  through  a  quire  of  paper,  thepcrfoi 
is  equally  burred  upon  both  sides,  and  not  upon 
negative  side  only,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if 
any  material  body  had  gone  through  in  that  direction. 
The  [lower  seems  to  have  come  from  the  centre  of  tfld 
paper,  as  if  one  half  of  the  quire  had  been  attracted  by 
ihe  positive,  ami  the  other  by  the  negative  surface. 

When  a  pointed  metallic  wire  is  presented  towanifs 
the  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  in  a  darkened) 
room,  a  star  of  light  is  observed  when  the  conductor  isj 
positive,  but  a  brush  of  light  when  it  is  negative  ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  been  referred  to  the  reception" 
of  the  electric  fluid  in  the  one  .case,  and  its  escape  in 
the  other.  In  the  Voltaic  discharge  the  same  appear- 
ances are  evident  upon  the  charcoal  point;  rays  ap- 
pearing to  diverge  from  the  negative  conductor,  while 
from  the  positive  a  spot  of  bright  light  is  perceptible 
Hut  these  affections  of  light  can  scarcely  be  coi 
as  indicating  the  omission,  or  reception  of  any  specific 
form  of  matter. 

The  efficacy  of  electricity  in  the  cure  of  several  dig 
eases  has  been  supported  by  many  very  respectable 
authorities,  especially  in  paralytic  diseases,  i!  <  m 
siderably  augments  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  anrj 
excites  the  action  of  the  absorbents."— Brande's  CAe 
Mist  I  a. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM.  The  name  given  to  ;r 
class  of  very  interesting  phenomena,  first  observed  by 
Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  an* 
which  have  since  received  gi  eat  illustration  from  the 
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nboura  of  Ampere,  Arago,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Wollaston, 
Faraday,  de  la  Kive,  and  several  other  philosophers. 
The  following  is  a  short  outline  of  the  fundamental 

Eel  the  opposite  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  be  con- 
,!  by  a  metallic  wire,  which  may  be  left  of  such 
length  as  to  suffer  its  being  bent  or  turned  in  various 
tions.  This  is  the  conjunctive  wire  of  Oersted. 
suppose  that  the  rectilinear  portion  of  this  wire 
mded  horizontally  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic 
meridian.  If  a  freely  suspended  compass-needle  be 
i  iw  introduced,  with  its  centre  under  the  conjunctive 
Wire,  the  needle  will  instantly  deviate  from  the  niag- 
mcridian;  and  it  will  decline  towards  the  west, 
•  idei  thai  part  of  the  conjunctive  wire  which  is  near- 
.  -t  the  negative  electric  pole,  or  the  copper  end  of  the 
\  Itaic  apparatus.  The  amount  of  this  declination 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  electricity,  and  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  needle.     lis  maximum  is  1)0°. 

We  may  change  the  direction  of  the  conjunctive 
out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  towards  the  east 
c .'  the  west,  provided  it  remains  above  the  needle,  and 
parallel  to  its  plane,  without  any  change  in  the  above 
)  -ult,  except  that  of  its  amount.  Wires  of  platinum, 
g  .id,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  maybe  equally  employed ; 
nor  does  the  effect  cease,  though  the  electric  circuit  be 
partially  formed  by  water.  The  effect  of  the  con- 
junctive wire  takes  place  across  plates  of  glass,  metal, 
v.  iod,  water,  resin,  pottery,  and  stone. 

If  the  conjunctive  wire  be  disposed  horizontally  be- 
r.calk  the  needle,  the  ell'ects  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  occur  when  it  is  above  it ;  but  they  operate 
ii  an  inverse  direction  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pole  of  the 
)  eedle  under  which  is  placed  the  portion  of  the  con- 
junctive wire  which  receives  the  negative  electricity 
of  the   apparatus,  declines  in  that  case  towards  the 

To  remember  these  results  more  readily,  we  may 
t  •  iploy  the  following  proposition :  77te  pole,  above 
the  negative  electricity  enters,  declines  towards 
the  west  ;  but  if  it  enters  beneath  it,  ike  needle  de- 
clines towards  the  east. 

If  the  conjunctive  wire  (always  supposed  horizon- 
tal) is  slowly  turned  about,  so  as  to  form  a  gradually 
increasing  angle  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  de- 
clination of  the  needle  increases,  if  the  movement  of 
fie  wire  be  towards  the  line  of  position  of  the  dis- 
I  i  bed  needle;  it  diminishes,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  rc- 
sede  from  its  position. 

When  the  conjunctive  wire  is  stretched  alongside 
of  Uie  needle  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  it  occasions 
no  declination  either  to  the  east  or  west ;  but  it  causes 
it  merely  to  incline  in  a  vertical  line,  so  that  the  pole 
;.  Ijeining  the  negative  influence  of  the  pile  on  the 
wire  dips  when  the  wire  is  on  its  west  side,  and  rises 
when  it  is  on  the  east. 

If  we  stretch  the  conjunctive  wire,  either  above  or 
beneath  The  needle,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
i  lagnetic  meridian,  it  remains  at  rest,  unless  the  wire 
be  very  near  the  pole  of  the  needle  ;  lor,  in  this  case, 
it  rises"  when  the  entrance  takes  place  by  the  west  part 
Of  the  wire,  and  sinks  when  it  lakes  place  by  the  east 

When  we  dispose  the  conjunctive  wire  in  a  vertical 
line  opposite  the  pole  of  the  needle,  and  make  Hie 
upper  extremity  of  the  wire  receive  the  electricity  of 
the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  the  pole  of  the  needle 

is  towards  the  cast ;  but  if  we  place  the  wire  op- 
posite a  point  between  the  pole  and  the  middle  of  the 
i   jedle,  it.  moves  to  the  West.    The   phenomena   are 
Mied  in  tin  inverse  order,  when  the  upper  extre- 
of  the  conjunctive  wire  receives  the  electricity 
i    of  the  apparatus. 
It  appears  from  the    preceding   facts,  says   Oersted, 
that  the  electric  conflict  (action)  is  not  enclosed  within 
.... ducting  wire,  but  that  it  lias  a  pretty  extensive 
re  of  activity  round  it.    We  may  also  conclude 
1  om  the  observations,  tl«t  this  conilin  acts  by  revo- 
lution ;  lor  without  this  supposition  we  could  not  com- 
prehend how  the  same   portion  of  the  conjunctive 
wire,  which,  placed  beneath  the  magnetic  pole,  carries 
t  te  needle  towards  the  east,  when  it   is  placed  above 
hould  carry  it  towards  the  west.     But  such 
nature  of  the  circular  action,  that  the   niove- 
9  which  it  produces  take  place  in  directions  pre- 
l    lelj  contrary  to  the  two  extremities  ol  the  same  di- 
ter.     It  appears  also,  that  the  circular  movement, 
:« 
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combined  witli  a  progressive  movement  hi  the  tffree 
lion  of  the  length  of  the  conjunctive  wire,  ought  b"> 
form  a  kind  of  action,  which  operates  spirally  around 
lliis  wire  as  an  axis.  For  further  information.  Fara- 
day's abb:  and  original  paper,  in  the  Journal  ol 
ence,  may  be  consulted  ;  as  also  Ampere's  several  \\y 
genious  memoirs  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy- 
sique. 

ELECTRODES.  (From  rjXtxlpov,  amber.)  \n 
epithet  for  intestinal  fieces  which  shine  like  amber 

ELECTROMETER.  (From  jjXckIoov,  and  ucrpiYy 
a  measure.)     See  Electricity. 

ELECTROSCOPE.  (From  c\s.k]»ov,  and  cko-c* 
to  see.;     See  Electricity. 

ELE'CTBUM.    E-XckJoov.    Amber. 

Et-KcTRUM  minerals.  The  tincture  of  metals.  It 
is  made  of  tin  and  copper,  to  which  some  add  gold,  and 
double  its  quantity  of  martial  regulus  of  antimony 
melted  together;  from  these  there  results  a  metallic 
mass,  to  which  some  chemi.-ts  have  given  the  name  of 
clcctrum  miner ale.  This  mass  is  powdered  and  deto- 
nated with  nitre  and  charcoal  to  a  kind  of  scoria;  it 
?s  powdered  attain  while  hot,  and  then  digested  in 
spirit  of  wine,  whence  a  tincture  is  obtained  ol  a  tine 
red  colour. 

ELECTUARIUM.  An  electuary.  The  London 
Pharmacopoeia  refers  those  articles  which  were  lor 
merly  called  electuaries  to  confections.     See  Cuvfectio. 

Electuarium  astimonh.  R.  Electuarii senna;, 
5j  ;  guaiaci  guinini,  hydrargyri  cum  sulpliure,  anti- 
monii ppii.  sing.  \  ss  ;  syrupi  simplicis  q.  s.  misce.  Of 
this  electuary,  from  a  drachm  to  about  two  drachms  is 
given  twice  a  day,  in  those  cutaneous  diseases  which 
go  miller  the'  general  name  of  scorbutic.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  with  the  decoctions  of  elm  bark  or  sar- 
saparilla. 

Electuarium  cassias.     See  Confectio  cassia-. 

Electuarium  CATECHU.  Confectio  Japonica. 
Electuary  of  catechu,  commonly  called  Japonic  con- 
fection. "Take  of  mimosa  catechu,  four  ounces;  kino, 
three  ounces;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each  one  ounce; 
opium  diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  white 
wine  one  drachm  and  a  half;  syrupof  red  roses  boiled 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 
Reduce  the  solids  te  powder,  and,  having  mixed  them 
with  the  opium  and  syrup,  make  theai  into  an  electu- 
ary. A  very  useful  astringent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
efficacious  way  of  giving  the  catechu  to  advantage. 
Ten  scruples  of  this  electuary  contain  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Electuarium  cinchona  cum  natro.  R.  natri 
ppti.  3  ij. ;  pulveris  cinchona;  unc :  mucilaginis  gummi 
arabici  q.  s.  miscc.  In  this  composition,  mucilage  is 
preferred  to  syrup  on  account  of  its  covering  the  taste 
of  the  bark  much  more  advantageously.  It  should, 
for  this  purpose,  however,  be  made  thin,  otherwise  it 
will  increase  the  bulk  of  the  electuary  too  much. 

This  remedy  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  burnt  sponge,  the  powers  of  which,  as  a  remedy 
in  scrofula,  are  known  solely  to  depend  on  the  pro- 
portion of  natron  contained  in  it.  The  dose  is  two 
drachms,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Electuarium  opiatum.    Sen  Confectio  opii. 

Eleli'sphacos.  (From  eAeAi^w,  to  distort,  and 
otbaKos,  sage :  so  named  from  the  spiral  coiling  of  its 
leaves  and  branches.)     A  species  of  sage. 

ELEMENT.  Radical.  First  principles.  A  sub- 
stance which  can  no  further  be  divided  or  decomposed 
by  chemical  analysis. 

E'LEMl.  (It  is  said  this  is  the  Ethiopian  name.) 
Gum  elerai.  The  parent  plant  of  this  resin  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  amyris.     See  .Imijris  eUmifera. 

Elbn'qi.  A  tree  of  Malabar,  which  is  said  to  pos- 
sess cordial  and  carminative  properties. 

ELEOCHRY'SUM.  (From  nAios,  the  sun,  and 
Xpvaoi,  gold  I  so  called  from  its  gold  like,  or  shining 
yellow  appearance.)  Goldilocks.  See  Qnaphalium 
stadias. 

ELEOSELI'NUM  (From  £,\0?,  a  lake,  and  ccXt- 
vov,  parsley.)     See  .Ipinm. 

ELEPHANTIA.  (From  eXt^as,  iin [elephant-,  so 
called  from  the  great  enlargement  of  the  body  in  this 
disorder.)    See  Elephantiasis. 

phantia  arabum.  In  Dr.  Cullcn's  Nosology  it 
is  synonymous  with  elephantiasis.  The  term  is,  how 
ever,  occasionally  confined  to  this  disease  when  it 
affects  the  feet. 
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ELEPHANTIASIS.  (From  «Xs$«s,  an  elephant. 
90  named  from  the  legs  of  people  affected  with  this 
disorder  growing  scaly,  rough,  and  wonderfully  large, 
at  an  advanced  period,  like  the  legs  of  an  elephant.) 
Eiepkas;  EUpkantia ;  I. atari  morbus  ret  malum; 
Ph&niceus  morbus.  A  disease  that  attacks  the  whole 
body,  Hut  mostly  affects  the  feet,  which  app 
what  like  those  of  the  elephant.  It  is  known  by  the 
skin  ln-i i iii  thick,  rough,  wrinkly,  unctuous,  and  void 
of  hair,  and  mostly  without  thesenaeof  feeling.  Ii  is 
said  to  be  contagious.  Cullen  makes  it  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order  Impetigints. 

Elephantiasis  lias  generally  been  supposed  to  arise 
;n  consequence  of  some  slight  attack  of  fever,  on  the 
cessation  of  which  the  morbid  matter  falls  on  the  leg, 
and  occasions  a  distention  and  tumefaction  of  the 
limb,  which  is  afterward  overspread  with  uneven 
lumps,  and  deep  fissures.  By  some  authors  it  lias  been 
d  as  a  species  of  leprosy  ;  Lint  it  often  subsists 
for  many  years  without  being  accompanied  with  any 
of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  thai  disi 

It  sometimes comeson  gradually,  without  much  pre- 
vious indisposition:  but  more  generally,  the  person  is 
seized  with  a  coldness  and  shivering,  pains  in  the 
head,  back,  and  loins,  ami  some  decree  of  nausea.  A 
slight  lever  then  ensues,  and  a  severe  pain  is  felt  in 
one  of  the  inguinal  glands,  which,  after  a  short  lime, 
becomes  hard,  swelled,  and  inflamed.  No  suppura- 
tion, however,  ensues;  but  a  red  streak  may  be  ob- 
served running  down  the  thigh  from  the  swelled  gland 
to  the  leg.  As  the  inflammation  increases  in  all  the 
parts,  the  fever  gradually  abates;  and.  perhaps,  alter 
two  or  three  days'  continuance,  goes  off  It,  however, 
returns  again  at  uncertain  periods,  leaving  the  leg 
greatly  swelled  wiih  varicose  turgid  veins,  the  skin 
rough  and  rugged,  and  a  thickened  nieinbrana  cellu- 
losa.  Scales  appear  also  on  the  surface,  which  do  not 
fall  oflT,  but  are  enlarged  by  the  increasing  thickness  of 
the  membranes;  uneven  lumps,  with  deep  fissures,  are 
formed,  and  the  leg  and  foot  become  at  last  of  an 
enormous  size. 

A  person  may  labour  under  this  disease  many  years 
without  finding  much  alteration  in  the  general  health, 
except  during  the  continuance  of  the  attacks;  and 
perhaps  the  chief  inconvenience  he  will  experience  is 
the  enormous  bulky  leg  which  he  drags  about  with 
him.  The  incumbrance  has,  indeed,  induced  many 
who  have  laboured  under  this  disease  to  submit  to  an 
amputation;  but  the  operation  seldom  proves  a  radi- 
cal cure,  as  the  oilier  leg  frequently  beeomes  affected. 
Hilary  observes,  that  he  never  saw  both  legs  swelled 
at  the  same  time.  Instances  where  they  have  alike 
acquired  a  frightful  and  prodigious  size,  have,  how- 
ever, frequently  fallen  under  the  observation  of  other 
physicians. 

Elephanti'.mm  emplastrcm.    A  plaster  described 
by  Orihasius.    Celsus  describes  one  of  the  same  name, 
but  very  different  in  qualities. 
E  LEPHAS.    (EAr^ac,  the  elephant.) 

1.  The  name  of  an  animal. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease  of  the  skin.  See  Ele- 
phantiasis. 

3.  Aqua  fortis  was  so  called  in  some  old  chemical 
books. 

Elk'ttari  primum.  The  true  amomum.  See 
Elettaria  r.ardamomum. 

ELETTARIA.  (From  elettari.)  The  name  of  a 
new  genus  of  plants  formed  by  Dr.  Maton,  to  which 
the  less  card  unom  is  referred.  Class,  Monandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Elettaria  cardamomum.  Cardamomum  minus. 
Less  or  officinal  cardamom.  Amomum  repens ;  or  It 
cardamome  de  la  cite  de  Malabar,  of  Sonncrat.  Elet- 
taria cardamomum,  of  Maton,  in  Act.  Soc.  Lin.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  imported  in  their  capsules  or 
husks,  by  which  they  are  preserved,  for  they  soon  lose 
a  part  of  their  flavour  when  freed  from  this  covering. 
On  being  chewed,  they  impart  a  glowing  aromatic 
warmth,  and  grateful  pungency  they  are  supposed 
gently  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  and  prove  cordial, 
carminative,  and  antispasmodic,  but  without  that  irri- 
tation and  heat  which  many  of  the  other  spicy  aroma- 
tics  are  apt  to  produce.  Simple  and  compound  spi- 
rituous tinctures  are  prepared  from  them,  and  they  are 
ordered  as  a  spicy  ingredient  in  many  of  the  officinal 
compositions. 

ELEUTHERIA.    See  Creton.  cuscarMa.. 
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Eleva'tio.  (From  cln-o,  to  lift  up.}  Elevation 
Sublimation. 

ELEVA  TOR.     (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.) 

1.  A  muscle  is  s,i  called,  the  office  of  which  is  toli.'l 
up  the  part  to  which  it  is  attach)  d. 

-  \  i  hirurgical  instrument,  elevatorium,  witrt 
which  surgeons  raise  any  depressed  portion  of  b»o*< 
but  chiefly  those  of  the  i  ranium. 

Elevator  labii  inferioris  proprius.  See  /  ■ 
valor  labii  inferioris. 

Elevator  i.aiui  SUPERIORIS  PROPMES.  3ee  /.'■ 
vator  labii  supcrioris  i 

Elevator  labiorom.     Sec   Levator  an; 

Elevator  nasi  alarum.    See  Levator  I 

nans  atajue  I 

Elevator  oculx.     Sec  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Elevator  palpebkje  superioris.  .See  Levator 
palpebral  super ioris. 

Elevator  bcapul*.    See  Levator  scapula. 

ELEVATO'RIUM.  (From  cfcrvo,  to  lift  up.)  A.J 
instrument  in  raise  a  depression  in  the  skull. 

Ei.i'bam'M.     See  Junipcrus 

ELICHRY'SUM.     (From  r/Ato;,  the  sun,  and  x<  a 
aoi,  gold  ;    mi  called  from  ils  gold-like,  or  shining  )    I 
a  ice  i    See  Qnaphalium  stadias. 

Eli  drion.    Mastich.    A  mixture  of  brass. 

El. I  GMA.     A  linctus. 

ELIOSELI'NUM.     See  Eleoselinum. 

ELIPTICUS.     Ellptic.     Applied  to  leaves  and  io 
ceptacles,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  l".t 
broader  at  each  end;  as  in  the  leaf  Of  the  I 
n.i  mnjiUis,   and    the    receptacle  of   the   Dorstenia 
drakenia. 

ELIQ.UATION.  An  operation,  by  means  of  which 
a  more  fusible  substance  is  separated  from  another, 
which  is  less  fusible.  It  consists  in  the  application  or 
a  degree  of  heat,  sufficient  to  fuse  the  former,  but  net 
the  latter. 

["  If  lead  be  heated  so  as  to  boil  and  smoke,  it  sot  i 
dissolves  pieces  of  copper  thrown  into  it;  the  mixture 
when  cold  is  brittle.  The  union  of  these  two  ineta's 
is  remarkably  slight ;  for  upon  exposing  the  mass  to  :i 
heat  no  greater  than  that  in  which  lead  melts,  the  lead 
almost  entirely  runs  oil'  by  itself.  This  process  i-i 
called  tliquation.  The  coarser  sorts  of  lead,  which 
owe  their  brittleness  and  granulated  texture  to  an  ad- 
mixture  of  copper,  throw  it  up  to  the  surface  on  being 
melted  by  a  small  heat." — Web.  Man.  of  Chem.     A.] 

ELITHROIDE9.     The  vaginal  coat  of  the  testicle 
throides  .and  Testis. 

Elixa'tio.  (From  dixit,  to  boil.)  The  act  of 
seedling  or  boiling. 

ELI'XIR.  (From  elekser,  an  Arabic  word,  signify- 
ing quintessence.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  ingny 
preparations  similar  to  compound  tinctures.  It  is  now 
very  little  employed. 

EUrir  of  health.  Elixir  salutis.  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  tincture  of  senna. 

Elixir  paregoricum.  See  Tinctura  camphorm 
composila. 

Elixir  proprietatis.  A  preparation  like  Lha 
compound  tincture  of  aloes. 

Elixir  sacrum.     A  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  aloes. 

Elixir  salitis.     See  Tinctura  senna. 

Elixir    stomai  HICUM.      Sea    Ttnctura   g 
composita. 

Elixiva'tio.  (From  elizo,  to  boil,  or  from  lixivium, 
lye.)  The  extraction  of  a  fixed  salt  from  vegetables, 
by  an  affusion  of  water.     See  Lixiviation 

ELLAGIC  ACID.  (.Icidum  ellagicum ;  so  named 
by  Braconnot,  by  reversing  the  word  guile.)  The  de 
posite  which  forms  in  infusion  of  nut-galls,  left  to 
itself,  is  not  composed  solely  of  gallic  acid  and  a  ma  - 
ler  which  colours  it.  It  contains,  besides,  a  liltlogal 
late  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  new  arid,  which  w  - 
pointed  out  for  the  first  time  by  Chevreuil,  in  \^'~>-  an 
acid  on  which  Braconnot  made  observations,  in  1818. 
and  which  he  proposed  to  call  acid  ellagic,  from  the 
word  guile  reversed.  Probably  this  acid  does  nol 
exist  ready  formed  in  nut-galls.  It  is  insoluble  ;  an  I 
carrying  down  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  gallic 
acid",  forms  the  yellowish  crystalline  deposite.  BW 
boiling  water  removes  the  gallic  acid  from  the  ellagic 
whence  the  means  of  separating  them  from  one  ano- 
ther.    .Inn.  de  Chim.  el  de  Phys.  ix.  181 

Elleborum.    See  Hcllcborus  and  Veratrum. 

ELM.     See  Ulmus. 
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Eon-leaved  sumach.     See  Jihus  cor'taria. 

ELMI'NTHES.  (From  eiXew,  to  involve,  from  its 
Contortions.)     A  worm. 

ELO'DES.  (From  tAos,  a  swamp.)  A  term  given 
to  a  sweating  fever,  from  its  great  moisture. 

Elonga  no.  (From  elongo,  to  lengthen  out.)  An 
Imperfect  luxation,  where  the  ligament  is  only  length- 
ened, and  the  bone  not  put  out  of  its  socket. 

ELOY,  Nicholas  Francis  Joseph,  was  born  at 
Moris,  in  1714,  and  (lied  in  1783,  having  practised  as  a 
physician  withgreat  ability  and  humanity,  lie  had 
Ihe  honour  of  attending  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  professional  avocations,  was  author  of 
Several  publications.  The  principal  of  these,  an  His- 
torical Medical  Dictionary,  was  originally  in  two  octavo 

volumes;  but  in  1788,  it  appeared  greatly  unproved 
end  enlarged  in  four  volumes  quarto.  An  Introduction 
to  Midwifery;  a  Memoir  on  Dysentery;  Reflections  on 
the  U*u  of  Tea  ;  and  a  Medico-Political  Tract  on  C'of- 
fse;  were  likewise  written  by  this  author.  The  latter 
work  procured  him  the  reward  of  a  superb  snuff-box 
from  the  estates  of  Hainault,  inscribed  "  Ex  dono 
Patrite." 

ELUTItlATION.  [Elutriatio;  from  clutrio,  to 
cleanse.)  Washing.  It  is  the  pouring  a  liquor  out  of 
one  vessel  into  another,  in  order  to  separate  the  lighter 
earthy  parts,  which  are  carried  away  while  the  heavier 
uetallic  parts  subside  to  the  bottom. 

ELU'  VIES.  (From  elun,  to  wash  out.)  The  efflu- 
vium from  a  swampy  place.  Also  the  humour  dis- 
charged in  fluor  albus. 

Eluxa'tio.  (From  cluzo,  to  put  out  of  joint.)  A 
luxation,  or  dislocation. 

ELYMAGRO  STIS.  (From  eXv/zoj,  the  herb  panic, 
■md  u)'ou>s-ij,  wild.)     Wild  panic. 

ELA'AIUS.  EXv/jo;.  The  herb  panic,  or  panicum 
Of  Dio;corides,  but  now  the  name  of  a  new  genus  of 
grasses,  in  the  Linnaian  system. 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas,  was  born  of  a  good  family 
in  Suffolk,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Al'terstudying  at  Oxford,  and  improving  himself 
hy  travelling,  he  was  introduced  at  court;  and  Henry 
VIII.  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  employed  him  in  several  embassies.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  branches  of  learning,  as 
well  as  by  patronising  learned  men  ;  and  was  generally 
1  loved  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  virtues  and  ac- 
complishments He  died  in  1546,  and  was  buried  in 
Cambridgeshire,  of  which  he  had  beep  sheriff.  Among 
other  studies,  he  was  partial  to  medicine,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  ancient  authors  on  that  subject, 
though  he  never  exercised  the  profession.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  about  the  year  1541,  called  "  The  Castell 
cf  Health,"  which  was  much  admired,  even  by  some 
cf  the  faculty :  in  this  he  is  a  strong  advocate  lor  tem- 
perance, especially  in  sexual  pleasures.  He  also  no- 
tices, that  catarrhs  were  much  more  common  than 
Ihey  had  been  forty  years  before ;  which  he  ascribes 
c  iiiefly  to  free  living,  and  keeping  the  head  too  much 
covered.  He  also  wrote  and  translated  several  other 
works,  but  not  on  medical  subjects. 

ELYTROOE'LE.  (From  tXvrpov,  the  vagina,  and 
<-->7,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  in  the  vagina.  See  .Hernia 
vaginalis. 

ELYTROI'DES.  (Elytroidrs ;  from  e\vrpov,  a 
sheath,  and  £«<5o$,  form.)  Like  a  sheath.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  is  so  called  by  some  writers,  because  it  in- 
<  'niles  the  testis  like  a  sheath 

ELYTRON.  (From  cXuid,  to  involve.)  The  va- 
gina. A  sheath.  The  membranes  which  involve  the 
spinal  marrow  are  called  tXvlpa- 

"  EMACIATION.    See  Atrophia  and  Marasmus. 

Kmargina'tio.      (From   emargino,  to  cleanse  the 
)     The  cleansing  of  the  edges  of  wounds  from 
.     Hi'  and  filth. 

EMARGINATUS.      Eniarginate,   nicked,  that  is, 

having  a  small  acute  notch  at  the  summit ;  as  the  leaf 

i     bladder  senna,  Colutca  arborcscens,  the  petals 

«,  and  Jlgrostcma  Jlos  jovis. 

I  ;.M  ASCI '  LATHS.     (From  musculo,  to  render  im- 

nt.)      Having  the  testicles  in  the  belly,  and  not 

i     .i  ir  into  the  scrotum. 

Emba/mma.  (From  eitSaitla,  to  emerge  in.)  A 
medicated  pickle  to  dip  the  food  in. 

E'mbolb.  (From  t^fiaXXu-,  to  put  in.)  The  setting 
cf  a  dislocated  bone 
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EMBOLUM.  (From  t^aXXw,  to  cast  ouv  1 
named  because  it  ejects  the  semen.)     The  penis. 

Embre'gma.  (From  c^Spexw,  l0  niake  wet)  A 
fluid  application  to  any  part  ot  the  body. 

EMBROCA'TIO.  [From  tu6pi\u>,  to  moisten  oi 
soak  in.)  hmbruchc.  An  embrocation.  A  fluid  ap- 
plication to  rub  any  part  of  the  body  with.  Many  ust 
the  term,  however,  as  synonymous  with  liniment 
The  following  embrocations  arc  in  general  use. 

Embrocatio  alum'inis.  ft.  Aluininis  3  ij.  Aceti, 
spiritus  vinosi  tenuloris,  sing.  Ibss.  For  chilblains  and 
diseased  joints. 

Embrocatio  ammoni.e.  ft.  Embrocationis  am 
monia:  acetatis  j  ij.  Aqua:  ammonia;  purae  3  ij  For 
sprains  and  bruises. 

Embrocatio  ammoni.e  acetatis.  ft.  Aqua;  am- 
monia; acetattc.  Solutionis  saponis  sing.  5  j  M.  For 
bruises  with  inflammation. 

Embrocatio  ammonia  acetatis  camphorata.  ft 
Solutionis  saponis  cum  camphora,  aqua;  ammonia; 
acetata;  sing.  Jj.  Aqua;  ammonia;  pura;  jss.  For 
sprains  and  bruises.  It  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
disperse  chilblains  which  have  not  suppurated.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  Steer's  opodeldoc. 

Embrocatio  castharidis  cum  camphora  ft 
Tiuct.  cantharidis.  Spiritus  camphora?  sing.  5j  M. 
This  may  be  used  in  any  case  in  'which  the  object  is 
to  stimulate  the  skin.  The  absorption  of  canthandes, 
however,  may  bring  on  a  stranguary. 

E'mbroche.     See  Embrocatio. 

EMBRYO.  (From  £/J6puui,  to  bud  forth.)  1.  The 
germ  of  a  plant ;  called  by  Linnaius  the  corculum. 
See  Corculum  and  Cotyledon. 

2.  The  fastis  in  utcro  is  so  called  before  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  because  its  growth  resembles  that 
of  the  budding  of  a  plant. 

Embryothla'stes.  (From  tp6pvov,  the  foetus,  and 
0Xaw,  to  break.)  EmbryorccUs.  A  crotchet  or  inslru- 
-ment  for  breaking  the  bones  of  a  dead  fretus  to  pro- 
mote its  delivery. 

EMBRYOTOMY.  (Embryntomia ;  from  tuSpvov, 
a  fostus,  and  tcuiw,  to  cut.)  The  separating  ot  any 
part  of  the  foetus  white  in  utcro,  to  extract  it. 

Embrvu  lcls.  (From  tixtipvov,  a  foetus,  and  tXicui, 
to  draw.y  A  blunt  hook  or  lorceps,  lor  drawing  the 
child  from  the  womb. 

EMERALD.  A  beautiful  genus  of  minerals,  which 
contains  two  species. 

1.  The  prismatic  emerald,  Euclase  of  Hatty.  This 
is  of  a  green  and  sky-blue  colour,  and  is  found  in  Peru 
and  Brazil. 

2.  RUomboidal  cmerald,x>{  which  there  are  two  sub 
species,  the  precious  emerald  and  the  beryl.  The  first 
is  well  known  by  its  emerald  green  colour.  The  most 
beautiful  emeralds  come  from  Peru.  As  a  gem,  it  is 
valued  next  to  ruby. 

["This  mineral  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
United  States.  It  occurs  in  the  primitive  range,  and 
particularly  in  granite,  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  In. 
the  State  of  Maine,  it  has  been  found  remarkably 
clear  and  transparent,  and  in  every  respect  resembling 
the  Sibe ria nlicryl,  particularly  that  discovered  at  Tops- 
ham  by  Professor  Cleveland,  of  Brunswick  College 
The  crystals  are  well  defined  hexaa-dral  prisms,  and  are 
often  imbedded  in  the  smoky  quartz  which  abound  in 
the  large-grained  granite.  In  some  instances,  in  point 
of  colour,  it  equals  the  finest  Peruvian  emerald. 

"  At  Chesterfield,  in  Massachusetts,  it  occurs  in  great 
abundance.  Dr.  J.  F.  Watei  house,  who  has  carefully 
examined  this  locality,  informs  us  that  crystals,  in 
hexangular  prisms,  from  an  ounce  and  under  to  Clb. 
in  weight,  are  found  singly  disseminated  through  the 
granite.  They  are  ot  various  dimensions,  from  a  small 
size  to  that  of  a  foot  in  diameter;  their  colour  light 
green.  The  Chesterfield  emerald  greatly  resembles 
that  lately  discovered  in  France.  If  the  new  earth 
glucme  should  be  required  for  the  aits  or  manufac- 
tures, this  emerald  would  furnish  it  in  abundance;  as 
such  is  the  quantity  occurring  at  this  place,  that  Dr. 
VVateihouse  obtained  upwards  of  70tb.  within  a  very 
small  space.  The  emerald  occurs  in  i.ther  parts  of 
Massachusetts.  To  the  politeness  of  Dr.  David  Hunt, 
we  are  indebted  for  several  specimens  found  by  thai 
indefatigable  mineralogist,  in  the  vicinity  of  North- 
aiupton  and  Goshen, 

"  At  Haddam,  in  Connecticut,  this  mineral  occurs  in 
i  abundance  ;  the  crystals  are  from  a  very  small  size  to 
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icveral  Inrhei  in  length ;  they  are  generally  of  a  light 
yellowish-green,  and  sometimes  of  an  amber  colour, 
resembling'  topaz.  Col.  Gibbs  has  in  bis  possession 
a  crystal  of  a  deep  green  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 

several  in  length,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Peruvian  emerald.  Mr.  Mather,  a  young  mineralogist 
of  great  premise,  discovered  one  seven  inches  in  length, 
by  nine  inches  in  the  diagonal  diameter:  it  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  Professor  Silliman. 

'New- York  atfords  but  few  instances  of  the  pro- 
duction of  emerald.  It  now  and  then,  though  rarely, 
occurs  in  the  granite  veins  which  traverse  the  gneiss 
on  the  island,  about  four  miles  from  the  city. 

'  Thet  mei  aid  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
and  at  Chester.  These  arc  the  principal  localities  of 
this  mineral  in  the  United  States,  which  have  as  yet 
come  to  our  knowledge.  As  others  occur,  we  shall 
with  pleasure  notice  them." — Bruce's  .Mm.  Journal. 
A.) 

EMERSUS.  (From  emergo,  to  rise  up  or  appear 
out  of  the  water.)  Raised  above  the  Water,  as  the 
upper  leaves  accompanying  the  flowers  of  the  Jtterio- 
nhyllum  verticillatum,  while  its  lower  ones  are  dc- 
mersa. 

E 'mercs.     Scorpion  senna.     A  laxative. 

EMERY.  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  corundum, 
found  in  quantities  in  the  isle  of  Na.vor,  and  at  Smyr- 
na. Its  tine  powder,  which  is  used  for  polishing  hard 
minerals  and  metals,  is  made  by  trituration  and  elu- 
triation. 

EMESIA.  (From  eutm,  to  vomit.)  Emcsma; 
Emesis.  The  act  of  vomiting.  Medicines  which 
cause  vomiting. 

EMETIC.  (Emeticus;  from  c/itw,  to  vomit.)  That 
which  is  capable  of  exciting  vomiting,  independently 
of  any  effect  arising  from  the  mere  quantity  of  matter 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  of  any  nauseous  taste 
or  flavour. 

The  susceptibility  of  vomiting  is  very  different  in 
different  individuals,  and  is  often  considerably  varied 
by  disease. 

Emetics  are  employed  in  many  diseases. 

When  any  morbid  affection  depends  upon,  or  is  con- 
nected with,  over-distention  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
presence  of  acrid,  indigestible  matters,  vomiting  gives 
speedy  relief.  Hence  its  utility  in  impaired  appetite, 
acidity  in  the  stomach,  in  intoxication,  and  where  poi- 
sons have  been  swallowed. 

From  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  vo- 
miting, emetics  have  been  considered  as  serviceable  in 
jaundice,  arising  from  biliary  calculi  obstructing  the 
ducts. 

The  expectorant  power  of  emetics,  and  their  utility 
in  catarrh  and  phthisis,  have  been  ascribed  to  a  similar 
pressure  extended  to  the  thoracic  viscera. 

In  the  different  varieties  of  febrile  affections,  much 
advantage  is  derived  from  exciting  vomiting,  especially 
in  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease.  In  high 
inflammatory  fever  it  is  considered  as  dangerous,  and 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  typhus  it  is  prejudicial. 

Emetics  given  in  such  doses,  as  only  to  excite 
nausea,  have  been  found  useful  in  restraining  haemor- 
rhage. 

Different  species  of  dropsy  have  been  cured  by  vomit- 
ing, from  its  having  excited  absorption.  To  the  same 
effect,  perhaps,  is  owing  the  dispersion  of  swelled  tes- 
ticle, bubo,  and  other  swellings,  which  has  occasion- 
ally resulted  from  this  operation. 

The  operation  of  vomiting  is  dangerous,  or  hurtful, 
in  the  following  cases:  where  there  is  determination 
of  the  blood  to  the  head,  especially  in  plethoric  lia- 
bits  ■  in  visceral  inflammation;  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  pregnancy;  in  hernia  and  prolapsus  uteri;  and 
wherever  there  exists  extreme  general  debility.  The 
frequent  use  of  emetics  weakens  the  lone  of'  the  sto- 
mach. An  emetic  should  always  be  administered  in 
the  fluid  form.  Its  operation  may  be  promoted  by 
drinking  any  tepid  diluent,  or  bitter  infusion. 

The  individual  emetics  may  be  arranged  under  two 
heads,  those  derived  from  the  vegetable,  and  those 
from  the  mineral  kingdom.  From  the  vegetable  king- 
dom are  numbered  ipecacuanha,  scilla  maritima,  an- 
themis  nobilis,  sinapis  alba,  asarum  Europa;um,  nico- 
tiana  tabacum.  From  the  mineral  kingdom,  antimony, 
the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  the  subacetate 
of  copper.  To  these  may  be  added  ammonia  and  its 
hydro-sulplmret. 
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EMET1N.  Emetine.  Digest  ipecacuan  root,  first 
In  ether  and  then  In  alkohol.  Evaporate  the  alkoholic 
infusion  to  dryness,  rcdissolve  in  water,  and  drop  in 
acetate  of  lead.     Wash  the  precipitate,  and  then  dif 

fusing  it  in  water,  decompose  by   a  current  of  sulphll 

retted  hydrogen  gas.  Sulphuret  of  lead  falls  to  thr 
bottom,  and  the  cmetln  remains  in  solution.  By  eva- 
porating the  water,  this  substance  is  obtained  pure. 

Emetin forms  transparent  brownish-red  scales.  It 
has  no  smell,  but  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  At  •*  heat  some- 
what  above  that  of  boiling  water,  it  is  resolved  into 

carbonic  acid,  oil,  and  vinegar.  It  atfords  no  ammo- 
nia. It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alkohol,  but  not 
Inether;  and  uricrystallizable.  It  is  precipitated  b) 
protoniuate  of  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate,  bui 
notb]  tartar  emetic  Half  a  grain  of  emetin  acts  as 
a  powerful  emetic,  followed  by  Bleep  ;  si\  grains  vomit 
violently,  and  produce  stupor  and  death.  The  lurJgs 
and  intestines  are  inflamed."— PeMerter  and  .}la 
gendie. 

Emetine-     See  F.iurtin. 

EMETOCATHA'RTICUS.  (Prom  epha,  to  vomit, 
and  Kadatpu),  to  purge.)  Purging  both  by  vomit  and 
stool. 

EMINENTLY  QUADrvIGEMIN.E.  See  Tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina. 

ENMENAGOGUE.  (Enmenagojrus ;  from  eunnvia, 
the  menses,  and  ayui,  to  move.)  Whatever  possesses 
the  power  of  promoting  that  monthly  discharge  by  the 
uterus,  which,  from  a  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
should  take  place  in  certain  conditions  of  the  female 
system.  The  articles  belonging  to  this  class  may  be 
referred  to  four  ordres:  — 

1.  Stimulating  emmenagogues,  as  hydrargyrine  and 
antimonial  preparations,  Which  are  principally  adapted 
for  the  young,  and  those  with  peculiar  insensibility  of 
the  uterus. 

2.  Imtatiitg  emmenagogues,  as  aloes,  savior,  and 
Sp  anish  flies :  these  are  to  be  preferred  In  torpid  and 
ciilnrotic  habits.  » 

3.  Tonic  emmenagogues,  as  ferruginous  prepara 
tions,  cold  buth,  and  exercise,  which  are  advanta- 
geously selected  for  the  lax  and  phlegmatic. 

4.  .Antispasmodic  emmenagogues, asasafartidn,  cas 
lor,  and  pcdiluvia  :  the  constitutions  to  which  these 
are  more  especially  suited  are  the  delicate,  the  weak, 
and  the  irritable. 

EMME'N'IA.  (From  cv,  in,  and  /inv,  a  month. > 
The  menstrual  flux. 

EMOLLIENT.  (Emolliens  ;  from  cmollio,  to  soft- 
en.) Possessing  the  power  of  relaxing  the  living  and 
animal  fibre,  without  producing  that  effect  from  any 
mechanical  action.  The  different  articles  belonging 
to  this  class  of  medicines  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  following  orders : — 

1.  Jlumer.tant  emollients,  as  warm  water,  and  tepid 
vapours,  which  are  tilted  for  the  robust  and  those  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

2.  Relaxing  emollients,  as  althira,  malva,  &c.  These 
may  be  employed  in  all  constitutions,  while  at  the 
same  lime  they  do  not  claim  a  preference  to  others 
from  any  particular  habit  of  body. 

3.  Lubricating  emollients,  as  bland  oils,  fat,  and 
lard.     The  same  observation  will  hold  of  this  order  as 

was  made  of  the  last  mentioned. 

4.  Jitonic  emollients,  as  opium  and  pcdiluvia.  These 
arc  applicable  to  any  constitution,  but  are  to  be  pre 
ferred  in  habits  where  the  effects  of  this  class  are  re- 
quired over  the  system  in  general. 

EMFATHEMA.  ('E^iraO^c;  from  Tradniia, ,  passio 
affectio.)  Ungovernable  passion.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica ;  Order, 
Phrcnica. 

It  has  three  species,  Empathnna  entonicum,  utoni 
cum,  insane,  and  innumerable  varieties. 

Empeiria  (From  cv,  and  zztipw,  to  endeavour.) 
Professional  experience. 

Emphero'menus.  (From  ciiipzcio,  to  bear.)  dim 
or  other  substances  which  have  a  sediment. 

EMPHLYSIS.  (From  cu,  in,  and  ipXvais,  a  vesicu 
Iar  tumour  or  eruption.)  The  name  of  a  genus, 
ichorous  exanthem,  of  Good's  Nosology,  which  include* 
six  species:  Emphlysis  miliaria  ;  Aphtha;  Vaccinia; 
Varicella;  Pemphigus  ;  Erysipelas. 

Emphra'ctica.  (From  cp^iparlia,  to  obstruct.) 
Medicines  which,  applied  to  the  skin,  shut  up  tile 
pores. 
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EMPIiVMA  riiis  term,  applied  by  Good  to  a 
genus  of  disease,  Class,  F.ccritica;  Order,  Mcsotica, 
of  his  arrangement,  imports  (in  contradiction  to  P/iy- 
ma  which,  in  his  system,  is  limited  to  cutaneous  tu- 
mours, accompanied  with  inflammation,)  a  tumour 
originating  below  the  integuments,  and  unaccompanied 
with  inflammation,  at  least  in  its  commencement.  It 
embraces  three  species,  viz.  Emphyma  sarcoma  ;  En- 
cystis ;  Exostosis. 

EMPHYSE'MA.  (Emphysema,  atis,  n. ;  from 
tirfvoaio,  to  inflate.)     See  Pneumatt 

EMPIRIC.  (Empiruus.  EpiruptKos;  from  cv,  in, 
and  srapa,  experience.)  One  who  practises  ilie  heal- 
ing art  upon  experience,  and  not  theory.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  empiric ;  but  it  is  now  ap- 
plied, in  a  very  opposite  sense,  to  those  who  deviate 
from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  scientific  and  re- 
gular practitioners,  and  vend  nostrums,  or  sound  their 
own  praise  in  the  public  papers. 

Empla'stica.  (From  cfunXacau,  to  obstruct.)  Me- 
dicines whicli.  spread  upon  the  skin,  stop  the  pores. 

EMPLA'STRUM.  (Emplastrum,  i.  n. ;  from 
r^ffXuo-r/o),  to  spread  upon.)  A  plaster.  Plasters  arc 
composed  of  unctuous  substances,  united  either  to 
powders  or  metallic  oxides,  &c.  They  ought  to  be  of 
such  a  consistence  as  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers  when 
cold,  but  to  become  soft,  so  as  to  he  spread  out  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  in  that  of  the  human 
body,  to  continue  tenacious  enough  to  adhere  to  the 
skin.  They  owe  their  consistence  either  to  metallic 
oxides,  especially  those  of  lead,  or  to  wax, resin,  &c. 
They  are  usually  kept  in  rolls  wrapped  iu  paper,  and 
spread,  when  wanted  for  use,  upon  thin  leather;  if  the 
plaster  be  not  of  itself  sufficiently  adhesive,  it  is  to 
be  surrounded  at  its  margin  by  a  boundary  of  resin 
plaster. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci.  Take  of  purified  am- 
moniacum,  five  ounces  ;  acetic  acid,  half  a  pint.  Dis- 
solve the  ammoniacum  in  the  acid,  then %vaporate  the 
liquor  in  an  iron  vessel,  by  .means  of  a  water-bath, 
constantly  stirring  it,  until  it  acquires  a  proper  con- 
sistence. This  plaster  is  now  first  introduced  into  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia;  it  adheres  well  to  the  skin, 
without  irritating  it,  and  without  producing  inconve- 
nience by  its  smell. 

Emplastru.m  ammoniaci  cum  iiydraroyro.  Take 
of  purified  ammoniacum,  a  pound  ;  purified  mercury, 
three  ounces;  sulphuretted  oil,  a  fluid  drachm.  Rub 
the  mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil  until  the  glo- 
bules disappear ;  then  add  by  degrees  the  ammonia- 
cum, previously  melted,  and  mix  the  whole  together. 
This  composition  is  said  to  possess  resolvent  vir- 
tues; and  the  plaster  is  recommended  with  this  view 
to  be  applied  to  nodes,  tophs,  indurated  glands,  and 
tumours. 

EMPLASTRUM  asafcp.tid.e.  Emplastrum  antihys- 
tcricum.  Plaster  of  asaleetida.  'Pake  of  plaster  of 
semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  asafcetida,  each  two  parts: 
galbanum,  yellow  wax,  each  one  part.  This  plaster 
is  said  to  possess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  virtues. 
It  is,  therefore,  occasionally  directed  to  be  applied  to 
the  umbilical  region  in  hysterical  cases. 

EMPLASTRUM  canthaKIDIS.  Blistei  inc -fly  plaster. 
Emplastrum  vesicatorium.  Take  of  blistering  fli.-s, 
in  very  fine  powder,  a  pound  ;  wax  plaster,  A  pound 
and  a  half;  prepared  fat,  a  pound.  Having  melted 
the  plaster  and  fat  together,  and  removed  them  from 
the  lire,  a  little  before  they  become  solid  sprinkle  in  the 
blistering  flies,  and  mix  the  whole  together.  See  Blis- 
ter and  Cantharis. 

Emplastrum  CERJE.  Wax  plaster.  Emplastrum 
cttrahons.  Take  of  yellow  wax,  prepared  suet,  of 
eaeh  three  pounds ;  yellow  resin,  a  pound.     Melt  them 

together  and  strain.  This  is  a  gently-drawing  prepa- 
ration, calculated  to  promote  a  moderate  discharge 

from  the  blistered  surface,  with  which  intention  it  is 
mostly  used.  Where  the  stronger  preparations  irri- 
tate, this  will  be  found  in  general  to  agiee. 

Emplastrum  cumini.     Cumin   plaster.     Take  ot 

cumin  seeds,  caraway-seeds,  bay-berries,  of  each  three 

dried  pitch,  three  pounds;  yellow  wax,  three 

Having  melted  the  dry  pitch  and  wax  toge- 
ther add  the  remaining  articles  previously  powdered, 
and  niiv.  A  warm  stomachic  plaster,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Stomach,  expels  flatulency.  To  indolent 
scrofulous  tumours,  where  the  object  is  to  promote 
suppuration,  this  is  an  efficacious  [ill 
3-2d 
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Emplastrum  oalbani  compositum.  Compound 
Galbanum  plaster,  formerly  called  emplastrum  Ulhar- 
gyri  compositum.  and  diachylon  magnum  cum  gummi. 
Take  of  galbanum  gum  resin  purified,  eight  ounces, 
lead  plaster,  three  pounds;  common  turpentine,  ten 
drachms;  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  three  ounces.  Hav- 
ing melted  the  galbanum  gum  resin  with  the  turpen- 
tine, mix  in  first  the  powdered  resin  of  the  spruce  fir, 
and  then  the  lead  plaster,  previously  melted  by  a  slow 
lire,  and  mix  the  whole.  This  plaster  is  used  as  a 
warm  digestive  and  suppurative,  calculated  to  pro 
mole  maturation  of  indolent  or  scirrhous  tumours, 
and  to  allay  the  pains  of  sciatica,  arthrodyuia,  &c. 

Emplastrum  hydrargyri.  Mercurial  plaster 
Emplastrum  litkargyri  cum  hydrargyro.  Take  of 
purified  mercury,  three  ounces  ;  sulphurated  oil,  a  fluid 
drachm;  lead  plaster,  a  pound.  Rub  the  mercury  with 
the  sulphurated  oil,  until  the  globules  disappear;  then 
add  by  degrees  the  lead  plaster,  melted,  and  mix  the 
whole. 

Emplastrum  ladani  compositum.  Take  of  soft 
lahdammi,  three  ounces  ;  of  frankincense,  one  ounce; 
cinnamon  and  expressed  oil  of  mace,  each  half  an 
ounce;  essential  oil  of  mint,  one  drachm:  add  to  the 
frankincense,  melted  first,  the  labdanum  a  little  heat- 
ed, till  it  becomes  soft,  and  then  the  oil  of  mace  ;  after- 
ward mix  in  the  cinnamon  with  the  oil  of  mint,  and 
beat  them  together  into  a  mass,  in  a  warm  mortar,  and 
keep  it  in  a  vessel  well  closed.  This  may  be  used  with 
the  same  intentions  as  the  cumin-plaster,  (o  which 
it  is  in  no  way  superior,  though  composed  of  more 
expensive  materials.  Formerly,  it  was  considered 
as  a  very  elegant  stomach  plaster,  but  is  now  dis- 
used. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri.  See  Emplastrum 
plumbi. 

Emplastrum  mthargyri  compositum.  See  Em- 
plastrum Galbani  compositum. 

Emplastrum  lituargyri  cum  resi.na.  See  Em 
plastrum  rrsimr. 

Emplastrum  lytt.e.  See  Emplastrum  ccnlhn 
ridis. 

Emplastrum  orn.  Plaster  of  opium.  Take  of 
hard  opium,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  resin  of  the 
spruce  fir,  powdered,  three  ounces;  had  piaster,  a 
pound.  Having  melted  the  plaster,  mix  in  the  resin  of 
the  spruce  fir,  and  opium,  and  mix  the  whole.  Opium 
is  said  to  produce  somewhat,  though  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree, its  specific  effect  when  applied  externally. 

Emplastrum  picis  compositum.  Compound  pitch 
plaster.  Emplastrum  picis  Burgundica.  Take  of 
dried  pitch,  two  pounds;  resin  of  spruce  fir,  a  pound; 
yellow  resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces:  ex 
1  oil  of  nutmegs,  an  ounce.  Raving  melted  to 
gether  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  add  first  the  resin  of 
the  spruce  fir,  then  the  oil  of  nutmegs,  and  mix  the 
whole  together.  From  the  slight  degree  of  redness 
this  stimulating  application  produces, "it  is  adapted  to 
gently  irritate  the  skin,  and  thus  relieve  rheumatic 
pains.  Applied  to  the  temples,  it  is  sometimes  of  use 
in  pains  of  the  head. 

Emplastrum  plumbi.  Lead  plaster.  Emplastrum 
litkargyri;  Emplastrum  commune;  Diachylon  sim- 
plex. Take  of  semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  in  very  fine 
powder,  live  pounds ;  olive  oil,  a  gallon  ;  water,  two 
pints.  Boil  them  with  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring 
until  the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster. 
Excoriations  of  the  skin,  slight  burns,  and  the  like, 
may  be  covered  with  this  plaster:  nut  is  in  more  gene- 
ral use,  as  a  defensive,  where  the  skin  becomes  red 
from  lying  a  long  time  on  the  part.  This  plaster  is  also 
of  meat  importance,  as  forming  the  basis,  by  addition 
to  which  many  other  plasters  are  prepared. 

Emplastrum  resin.e.  Resin  plaster.  Emplastrum 
adhasivum;  Emplastrum  litkargyri  cum  resina.  Take 
of  yellow  resin,  half  a  pound;  lead  plaster,  three 
pounds.  Having  melted  the  lead  plaster  over  a  slow 
lire,  add  the  lvsin  in  powder,  and  mix.  The  adhe- 
sive, or  sticking  plaster,  is  chiefly  used  for  keeping  on 
other  dressings,  and  for  retaining  the  edges  ot  recen 
wounds  together. 

Emplastrum  saponis.  Soap  plaster.  Take  of 
hard  soap  sliced,  half  a  pound;  lead  plaster,  three 
pounds  Having  melted  the  plaster,  mix  in  the  soap; 
then  boil  it  down  to  a  proper  consistence.  Discutient 
properties  are  attributed  to  this  elegant  plaster,  with 
which  view,  it  is  applied  to  lymphatic  and  other  indo 
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ent  tumours.  It  forms  an  admirable  defensive  and 
sort  application,  spread  on  linen,  to  si  mound  a  frac- 
turt'd  limb. 

Emplastrtjm  thuris  compositi  m.  Compound 
frankincense  plaster.  Take  of  frankincense,  ball  a 
pound;  dragon's  blood,  three  ounces ;  litharge  plaster, 
two  pounds.  To  the  melted  lead  plaster,  add  the  rest 
powdered.  This  plaster  is  said  to  possess  strengthen- 
ing, as  well  as  adhesive  powers.  By  keeping  the  skin 
firm,  it  may  give  tone  to  ilic  relaxed  muscles  it  sur- 
rounds, but  cannot,  in  any  way,  impart  more  strength 
than  the  common  adhesive  plaster. 

[The  pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  Stales  admits  the 
following  plasters: 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci. 
Do.  asat'unidu'. 

Do.  ferri. 

Do.  hydrargyri. 

Do.  plumbi. 

Do.  plumbi  subcarbonatis  corapositum. 

Do.  resinosum. 

Do.  resinosum  cantharidum.    A.] 

Empneumato'sis.  From  tv,  in,  and  avao,  to  blow.) 
An  inflation  of  the  stomach,  or  anv  oilier  \  iseus. 

EMPORIUM.  (From  tuizoptu,  to  negotiate.]  A 
mart.  The  brain  is  so  called,  as  being  the  place  \\  here 
all  rational  and  sensitive  transactions  are  collected. 

EMPKESMA.  Good  revives  this  term  (used  m  its 
simple  form  both  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  to  express 
internal  inflammation)  to  designate  a  genus  of  disease 
in  his  Class,  UamatUa;  Order,  Vhlogoti  -  \  isc  :ral 
inflammation.  It  embraces  inflammation  of  all  tiie 
viscera:  hence  F.mprcs.ua  cephalitis;  otitis;  paroti- 
tis; parislhmilis  ;  laryngitis;  bronchitis  ;  pneumo- 
nitis ;  pleuritis ;  carditis;  peritonitis;  gastritis ; 
enteritis;  hepatitis;  splenitis;  nephritis;  cystitis; 
hysteritis  ;  orchitis. 

E'mprion.  (From  sir,  and zcptuiv,  a  saw.)  Serrated. 
Formerly  applied  to  a  pulse,  in  which  the  artery  at  dif 
ferent  times  is  unequally  distended. 

EMPROSTHO  TONOS.  (From  tuitpocOn;  before, 
or  forwards,  and  Ttnu,  to  draw.)  A  clonic  spasm  of 
several  muscles,  so  as  to  keep  the  body  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion and  bent  forward.  Cullen  considers  it  as  a  spe- 
cies of  tetanus.     See  Tctanvs. 

E'MPTYSIS.  (From  (^uo),  to  spit  out.)  A  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  mouth. 

EMPYE'.MA.  (From  tv,  within,  and  zovov,  pus.) 
A  collection  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  It  is 
one  of  the  terminations  of  pleuritis.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  matter  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  when,  after  a  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  in 
the  thorax,  the  patient  has  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
particularly  on  lying  on  the  side  opposite  the  affected 
one ;  and  when  an  cedematous  swelling  is  externally 
perceptible. 

EMl'YE'MATA.  (From  tv,  and  svov,  pus.)  Sup- 
purating medicines. 

EMPYESE3.  (From  tuirvow,  or  tfi-zvtw,  suppuro.) 
Good  has  given  this  term  (found  in  the  fifth  book  of 
Hippocrates"s  aphorisms)  to  a  genus  of  disease,  class, 
Hamatica ;  order,  Exanthematica,  characterized  by 
phlegmonous  pimples,  which  gradually  fill  with  a  pu- 
rulent fluid.  It  has  only  one  species,  small-pox — 
Empyesis  variola. 

Empyreal  air.  Schecle  gave  this  name  to  oxygen 
gas. 

EMPYREU  MA.  (From  tuirvptvu,  to  kindle,  from 
Trvp,  fire.)  A  peculiar  and  offensive  smell  that  distilled 
waters  and  other  substances  receive  from  being  ex- 
posed to  heat  in  closed  vessels,  or  when  burned  under 
circumstances  which  prevent  the  accession  of  air  to  a 
considerable  part  of  the  mass. 

EMPYREUMA'TIU.  Empyreumaticus ;  from  tp- 
irvptvw,  to  kindle.)  Smelling  as  it  were  burnt ;  thus 
enipyreumatio  oils  are  those  distilled  with  a  great  heat, 
and  impregnated  with  a  smell  of  the  fire. 

EMU'LGENT.  [Emulgens ;  from  emulgeo,  to 
melt  out ;  applied  to  the  artery  and  vein  which  go 
from  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  to  tire  kidneys,  because 
the  ancients  supposed  they  strained,  and,  as  it  were, 
milked  the  scrum  through  the  kidneys.)  The  vessels 
of  the  kidneys  are  so  termed.  The  emulgent  artery  is 
a  branch  of  the  aorta.  The  emulgent  vein  evacuates 
Us  blood  into  the  ascending  cava. 

EMULSIO.  (Emulsto,  onis.  (.;  from  ejnulgeo,to 
mi.'k )    An  emulsion.    A  soft  and  somewhat  oily  me- 
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dlcine  resembling  milk.  An  imperfect  combination  o» 
oil  and  water,  by  the  intervention  of  some  other  sub 
stance  capable  of  combining  with  both  these  sub- 
stances. 

Emulsio  acacia.  This  is  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  almond  emulsion,  only  adding  while  beating 
the  almonds,  two  ounces  ol  gum  arable.  This  cooling 
and  demulcent  emulsion,  ordered  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopu'ia,  may  be  drank  ad  libitum  to  mitigate 
ardor  utime,  whether  from  the  venereal  virus  or  uny 
other  cause.  In  difficult  and  painful  micturition,  and 
strangury,  it  is  of  infinite  service. 

EMULSIO  AMYGDALA.  Almond  emulsion.  Take  of 
almonds,  one  ounce;  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Beat  the  blanched  almonds  In  B  stone  mortar,  gra- 
dually pouring  on  them  the  water;  then  strain  oil'  the 
liquor.     It  possesses  cooling  and  demulcent  properties. 

Emulsio  camphorata.  'lake  of  camphor,  one 
scruple  ;  sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two  drachms  ;  dou- 
ble refined  sugar,  one  drachm;  water,  six  ounces 
This  is  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
emulsion.  It  is  calculated  for  the  stomachs  of  those 
who  can  onlv  bear  small  quantities  ol'  camphire. 

EMULSION.    See  Emulsio. 

Emulsion,  iilmonil.     See  Emulsio  amygdala. 

Emulsion,  .irabic.     See  Emulsio  m 

Emulsion  of  asnfatiihi.     Set!  JUistura  asafatida 

Emulsion,  camphorated.     See  Emulsio  camphorata. 

Emulsion  of  gum-ammoniac.  See  Jlistura  ammo- 
niaci. 

E.MU'NCTORY.  (Emtmctorium ;  from  emnvgo, 
to  drain  off.)  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  body  are  so 
termed;  thus  the  exhaling  arteries  of  the  skin  consti- 
tute the  great  enmnctory  of  the  body. 

Emje'ma.  (From  cv,  and  aipia,  blood.)  Eno-mos. 
So  Hippocrates  and  Galen  call  such  topical  medicines 
as  are  appropriated  to  bleeding  wounds. 

En.eore'ma.  (From  tv,  and  aiwpvxi,  to  lift  up.)  The 
pendulous  substance  which  floats  in  the  middle  of  the 
urine. 

ENA'MEL.    See  Teeth. 

EN'AISTIIE'SIS.  ].  (From  tv,  in,  intra,  and  avBt* 
floreo ;  efflorescence  from  within,  or  from  internal  af- 
fection.) A  genus  of  disease,  Class,  Ifamatica ,  Order, 
Exanthematica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Rash  exanthem. 
It  comprehends  three  species:  viz.  Entxnthcsis  rosalia; 
rubeola  ;  -urticaria. 

2.  (From  tv,  and  av]au>,  to  meet.)  The  near  ap- 
proach of  ascending  and  descending  vessels. 

ENARTHRO'SIS.  (From  tv,  in,  and  apdpov,  a 
joint.)  The  ball  and  socket-joint.  A  species  of  diar- 
throsis,  or  moveable  connexion  of  bones,  in  which  the 
round  head  of  one  is  received  into  the  deeper  cavity 
of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every  direction ; 
as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  acetabulum  of 
the  os  iiinominatum.     See  Jlrliculation. 

ENCA'NTHIS.  (From  tv,  and  icavOos,  the  ancle  of 
the  eye.)  A  disease  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  of 
which  there  are  two  species.  Encanthis  benigna, 
and  Encanthis  maligna  seu  invetcrata.  The  encan- 
this, at  its  commencement,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
small,  soft,  red,  and  sometimes  rather  livid  excrescence 
which  grows  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  at 
the  same  time  from  the  neighbouring  semilunar  fold  of 
the  conjunctiva.  This  excrescence  on  its  first  appear- 
ance is  commonly  granulated,  like  a  mulberry,  or  is  of 
a  ragged  and  fringed  structure.  Afterward,  when  it 
has  acquired  a  certain  size,  one  part  of  it  represents  a 
granulated  tumour,  while  the  rest  appears  like  a 
smooth,  whitish,  or  ash- coloured  substance,  streaked 
with  varicose  vessels,  sometimes  advancing  as  far  over 
the  conjunctiva,  covering  the  side  of  the  eye  next  to 
the  nqse,  as  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  unite. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a  chronic  ophthalmy,  im- 
pedes the  action  of  the  eyelids,  and  prevents,  in  parti- 
cular, the  complete  closure  of  the  eye.  Besides,  partly 
by  compressing  and  partly  by  displacing  the  orifices  of 
the  puncta  lachrymalia,  it  obstructs  the  free  passago 
of  the  tears  into  the  nose.  The  inveterate  encanthis 
is  ordinarily  of  a  very  considerable  magnitude  ;  its  roots 
extend  beyond  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  and  semi- 
lunar fold  lo  the  membraneous  lining  of  one  or  both 
eyelids.  The  patient  experiences  very  serious  incon 
venience  from  its  origin  and  interposition  between  the 
commissure  of  the  eyelids,  which  it  necessarily  keeps 
asunder  on  the  side  towards  the  nose.  Sometimes  the 
disease  assumes  a  cancerous  malignancy.    Thischa- 
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racter  u  eviucea  by  Hie  dull  red,  and,  as  it  were,  leaden 
colour  of  tlie  excrescence;  by  its  exceeding  hardness, 
and  the  lancinating  pains  which  occur  in  it,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  forehead,  the  whole  eyeball  and  the  temple, 
especially  when  the  tumour  has  been,  though  slightly, 
touched.  It  is  also  shown,  by  the  propensity  of  the 
excrescence  to  bleed,  by  the  partial  ulcerations  on  its 
surface,  which  emit  a  fungous  substance,  and  a  thin 
and  exceedingly  acrid  discharge. 

ENCATAEETSIS.  (From  ,.v,  and  KaJaXaufiavu), 
to  seize.)     Acatalepsy. 

ENCATHI'SMA.  (From  ev,  and  kuOi&,  to  sit  in.-) 
A  semicupium,  or  bath  for  hall  the  body. 

ENCAU'MA.  (From  «,  in.,  and  Kama,  to  burn.)  A 
Durn.     See  Burn. 

ENCAU'SIS.  (From  iv,  and  jcaiw,  to  burn.)  A 
burn.     See  Burn. 

ENCEPHALOCE'LE.  (From  tvict<pa\ov,  the  brain, 
and  KrjXn,  a  tumour.)     A  rupture  of  the  brain. 

ENCE THALON.  (From  tv,  in,  and  Kt(pa\t],  the 
bead.)  Enr.ephalu.rn.  By  some  writers  the  cerebrum 
only  is  so  called;  and  others  express  by  this  term  the 
contents  of  the  cranium. 

Ence'ris.  (From  tv,  and  Knew;,  wax.)  A  roll  of 
wax  for  making  plasters. 

Encero'sis.  (From  tv,  and  Ktpow,  to  wax.)  The 
covering  of  a  plaster  with  wax. 

ENCHARA'XIS.  (From  tv,  and  xaPa<"!'ai tu  sca" 
tify.)     A  scarification. 

ENCHEIRE'SIS.  (From  tv,  and  x£'Pi  t"e  hand.) 
Enclicira.  Galen  uses  this  word  as  a  part  of  the  title 
to  one  of  his  works,  which  treats  of  dissection.  The 
word  imports  the  manual  treatment  of  any  subject. 

Enchei'ria.     See  Encheircsis. 

Enchilo'ma.     See  Enchyloma. 

Encho'ndrus.  (From  ev,  and  xovdpos,  a  cartilage.) 
A  cartilage. 

Enchris'ta.  (From  £yxP<">,  to  anoint.)  Oint- 
ments. 

Enchylo'ma.  (From  ev,  and  %uAoj,  juice.)  An 
inspissated  juice.    An  elixir,  according  10  Lcinery. 

E'NCHYMA.  (From  ev,  and  x^> to  infuse.)  En- 
chysis.     1.  An  infusion. 

2.  A  sanguineous  plethora. 

Enchy'mata.  (From  eyxvu,  to  infuse.)  Injec- 
tions for  the  eyes  and  ears. 

Enchymo'ma.  (From  tv,  and  xvlai  t0  P'Jur  '"■)  J" 
tlie  writings  of  the  ancient  physicians,  it  is  a  word  by 
which  they  express  that  sudden  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  cutaneous  vessels,  which  arises  from  joy,  anger,  or 
shame ;  and,  in  the  last  instance,  is  what  we  usually 
call  blushing. 

Enchymo'sis.    Eyxupuori;.    *■  Blushing. 

2.  An  extravasation  of  blood,  which  makes  the  part 
appear  livid. 

E'nchysis.    See  Enchyma. 

Encly'sma.  (From  tv,  and  /cAuJw,  to  cleanse  out.) 
A  clyster. 

ENCCE'LIA.  (From  ev,  within,  and  Kot\ia,  the 
belly.)    The  abdominal  viscera. 

Encolpi'smus.  (From  eyKoXireu),  to  insinuate.)  A 
uterine  injection. 

ENCRA'NIUM.  (From  ev,  within,  and  Kpaviov,  the 
skull.)  The  cerebrum  and  the  whole  contents  of  the 
skull. 

Encrasi'cholus.    (Fiomtv,  in,  Ktpas,  the  head,  and 

?£0>i7,  bile;  because  it  is  said  to  have  the  gall  in  its 
lead.)    The  anchovy.    See  Clupea. 

E'NCRIB.     Eyxoif.     A  cake  of  meal,  oil,  and  honey. 

E'ncymon:  (From  tv,  and  kvw,  to  conceive.) 
Pregnancy. 

E'NCYSIS.  (From  ev,  and  (cuu,  to  bring  forth.) 
Parturition. 

ENCYSTED.  Saccatus.  A  term  applied  to  those 
tumours  w'lich  consist  of  a  fluid  or  other  matter,  en- 
closed in  a.  "ac  or  cyst. 

ENCY'STIS.  (From  tv,  in,  and  icus-tf,  a  bag.)  An 
encysted  tumour. 

ENDE'MIC.  (Endemicus,  sc.  morbus;  from  tv,  m, 
and  6nuo(,  people.)  A  disease  is  so  termed  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  or  country:  thus 
Struma  is  endemial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire 
and  the  Alps;  scurvy  to  seafaring  people;  and  the 
plica  polonica  is  met  with  in  Poland. 

E'ndesis.  (From  «,  and  d«w,  to  tic  up.)  A  ligature. 
A.  handaiie. 

ENDIVE.     See  Cichorium. 
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ENDI'VIA.  (Quasi  eundo  via,  quia  passim  nasei 
Lur;  named  from  the  quickness  of  its  growth.)  S« 
Cichorium. 

E'ndosis.  (From  tv,  and  diloiui,  to  give.)  A  re- 
mission, disorder. 

ENECIA.  (From  HvcKns,  continued.)  A  genus  of 
disease  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Hoimatica;  Or 
der,  Pyretica:  continued  fever.  It  comprehends  three 
species,  Enecia  cauma;  typhus;  synochus. 

E.nklla'gmenus.  (From  n>aAAur7u>,  to  inter- 
change.) An  epithet  applied  to  the  union  of  the 
joints  of  the  vertebra. 

ENEMA.  (Enema,  matis.  neut. ;  Iroin  tvit;pi,  to 
inject.)  A  clyster.  A  well-known  form  of  conveying 
both  nourishment  and  medicine  to  the  system,  under 
certain  morbid  circumstances.  The  former  takes 
place  where  obstruction  of  the  passage  to  the  stomach 
is  so  great  as  to  render  access  to  that  organ  impossible, 
such  as  occurs  in  lockjaw,  diseased  oesophagus,  &c. 
By  these  means  the  body  can  be  supported  for  a  few 
weeks,  while  an  attempt  is  made  at  effecting  a  cure. 
it  is  composed,  in  such  cases,  of  animal  broths,  gruels 
made  of  farinaceous  seeds,  mucilages,  &c.  As  a  form 
of  medicine,  clysters  are  no  less  useful ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  With  which  they  arc  prescribed, 
they  are  either  of  an  emollient,  anodyne,  or  purgative 
nature.    The  following  forms  are  in  general  use. 

Enema  anodynum.  Take  of  starch  jelly,  half  a 
pint ;  tincture  of  opium,  forty  to  sixty  drops.  Mix. 
The  whole  to  be  injected  by  means  of  a  clyster-syringe, 
in  cases  of  dysentery  or  violent  purging,  and  pain  in 
the  bowels. 

Enema  antispasmobiccm.  Take  of  tincture  of 
asafoetida,  half  an  ounce;  tincture  of  opium,  forty 
drops;  gruel,  half  a  pint.  Mix.  For  spasmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels. 

Enema  laxativtm.  Take  of  sulphate  of  inagne 
sia,  two  ounces;  dissolve  in  three  quarters  of  a  pint 
of  warm  gruel,  or  broth,  with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter, 
or  sweet  oil. 

Enema  nicotian*.  Take  of  the  infusion  of  to 
bacco  from  a  half  to  a  whole  pint.  Employed  in  cases 
of  strangulated  hernia. 

Enema  nutriens.  Take  of  strong  beef  tea,  twelve 
ounces;  thicken  with  hartshorn  shavings,  or  arrow- 
root. 

Enema  terebinthin.e.  Take  of  common  turpen 
tine,  half  an  ounce;  the  yelk  of  one  egg,  and  half  a 
pint  of  gruel.  The  turpentine  being  first  incorporated 
with  the  egg,  add  to  them  the  gruel.  This  clyster  is 
generally  used,  and  with  great  good  effect,  in  violent 
fits  of  the  stone. 

Enerei'sis.  (From  evepetSu),  to  adhere  to  a  com- 
pression.)    A  tight  ligature. 

ENERGY.  (Encrgia;  from  evepyem,  to  act.)  The 
degree  of  force  exercised  by  any  power :  thus,  nervous 
energy,  muscular  energy,  &c. 

ENERVATING.  The  act  of  destroying  the  force, 
use,  or  office  of  the  nerves,  either  by  cutting  them,  or 
breaking  them  by  violence  or  abuse  of  tlie  non-na 
turals. 

Eneire'sis.     See  Enuresis. 

ENERVIS.  Ribless:  applied  to  leaves  which  are 
without  lines  or  ribs. 

Engala'ctum.  (From  tv,  and  yola,  milk;  so 
called,  because  it  is  eaten  by  nurses  to  increase  tceir 
milk.)     The  herb  saltwort.     See  Salsola. 

ENGASTRIMY'THUS.  (From  ev,  in,  yasvB,  the 
belly,  and  uvOcouai,  to  discourse.)  A  ventriloquist; 
one  who  appears  to  speak  from  his  belly. 

Enoiso'ma.     (From  tyyigai,  to  approach.) 

1.  An  instrument  for  making  the  parts  of  a  broken 
clavicle  meet. 

2.  A  fracture  of  Me  cranium. 
English  .Mirrunj.     See  Mercutialis. 
Enui.otto-oastor.     (From  tv,  y\u>rjn,  the  tongue, 

ana  ya^np,  the  belly)     A  ventriloquist. 

ENGOMPHO'SIS.  (From  tv.  and  youcios,  a  nail.. 
That  species  of  articulation  which  resembles  a  nail 
driven  into  wood,  as  a  tooth  in  its  socket. 

Enqo'nios.  (From  tv,  and  yuvia,  an  ancle.)  The 
flexure,  or  angle  made  by  the  bending  of  a  joint. 

Eni'xum  paracelsi.  The  caput  mortuum  of  the 
distillation  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  a  super-sulphate  of 
potassa. 

ENNEANDRTA.  (From  trvta,  nine,  and  d^p,  a 
man.)     The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
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iystem,  containing  such  as  have  hermaphrodite  flow- 

ers  with  nine  stamina. 

Ennkapha'rmacum.  (From  cvvca,  nine,  ami  <j>ap- 
liaicov,  a  medicine.)  A  medicine  composed  Of  nine 
simple  ingredients. 

ENNEAIMIY  ELUM.  (From  trvta,  nine,  and 
e»uAXov,  a  leaf;  because  ',ts  flower  consists  of  nine 
leaves.)     A  name  lor  helleboraster,  or  bear's-foot. 

EXODIS.  Without  knots:  applied  to  steins  of 
plants,  as  Cubitus  enodis ;  that  is,  a  smooth  culm,  as 
iu  our  common  rushes. 

Enry'thmus.  (From  cv.  and  pvOuo$,  number.)  A 
pulse  in  some  respect  regular. 

EXS.  This  word  denoted  in  ancient  chemistry  I  he 
most  efficacious  part  of  any  natural  mixed  body,  whe- 
ther animal,  vegetable,  or  fossil,  wherein  all  the  qua- 
lities or  virtues  of  the  ingredients  of  the  mixed  are 
comprehended  in  a  small  compass. 

ENSATjE.  (Fromensis,  a  sword.)  The  name  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  such  as  have 
sword-shaped  leaves. 

F/NSIFORM.  (Ens if armis ;  from  runs,  a  sword, 
and  forma,  resemblance.)  S word-like.  1.  A  term 
applied  to  some  parts  from  their  resemblance;  as  the 
ensiform  cartilage. 

2.  In  botany,  a  leaf  is  called  folium  ensiformc.  which 
has  two  edges,  and  tapers  to  a  point,  like  a  sword. 
See  Leaf. 

Ensta'ctim.  (From  cv.  and  pii,  to  Instil.)  A 
liquid  medicine,  which  is  applied  inslillatim,  or  drop 
by  drop. 

E.Vf ASIA.  (From  cvraati,  iutcntio  vrhrmciitia.) 
A  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  iu  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  SYeurotica ;  Order,  Cinctica.  Constrictive 
spasm.  It  has  eight  species,  viz.  Entasia  priapis- 
mus;  loxia  ;  artictilaris ;  systremma;  trismus ;  teta- 
nus ;  lijssa;    acrotismus. 

Enta'tica.     (From  cvluvti),  to  strain.)    Provoca- 
tives, or  whatever  excites  venereal  inclination. 
E  XTERA.      From  n»7os,  within.) 

1.  The  bowels. 

2.  Hippocrates  calls  by  this  name  the  hags  in  which 
medicines  for  fomentations  were  formerly  enclosed. 

ENTERADE  XES.  (From  evjepov,  an  intestine, 
and  aij/v,  a  gland.)     The  intestinal  glands 

E.ntere'nchyta.  (From  cvjtpa,  the  bowels,  and 
tyX1"1',  t0  infuse  into.)  An  instrument  for  adminis- 
tering clysters.     A  clyster-pipe. 

ENTERICA.  (From  evrcpov,  intcstinum,  alvus.) 
The  name  of  the  first  order,  class  Ca-liaca,  of  Good's 
Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  the  alimentary  canal. 
Its  genera  are,  Odontia ;  Ptyalismus ;  dysphagia; 
Dipsosis ;  Limosis ;  Colica;  Coprostasis ;  Jjiar- 
rhaa ;   Cholera;  Enterolithus ;  Hdminthia;  Proctica. 

ENTERITIS.  (From  cvlcpov,  an  intestine.)  In- 
flammation of  the  intestines.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  Pyrexia-,  and  order  Phlegmasia  of  Cullen, 
and  is  known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  fixed  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  costiveness,  and  vomiting.  The 
causes  of  enteritis  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  gas- 
tritis, being  occasioned  by  acrid  substances,  indurated 
faeces,  long-continued  and  obstinate  costiveness,  spas- 
modic colic,  and  a  strangulation  of  any  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal;  but  another  very  general  cause  is  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  the 
belly  itself.  It  is  a  disease  which  is  most  apt  to  occur 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  very  liable  to  a 
relapse. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain,  extending  in  general 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  more  especially 
round  the  navel,  accompanied  with  eructations,  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  ob- 
stinate costiveness,  thirst,  heat,  great  anxiety,  and  a 
quick  and  hard  small  pulse.  After  a  short  time  the 
pain  becomes  more  severe,  the  bowels  seem  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  kind  of  spasm,  the  whole  region  of  the 
abdomen  is  highly  painful  to  the  touch,  and  seems 
drawn  together  in  lumpy  contractions;  invincible  cos- 
tiveness prevails,  and  the  urine  is  voided  with  great 
difficulty  and  pain. ' 

The  inflammation  continuing  to  proceed  with  vi- 
olence, terminates  at  last  in  gangrene;  or  abating 
gradually,  it  goes  off  by  resolution. 

Enteritis  is  always  attended  with  considerable  dan- 
ger, m  it  often  terminates  in  gangrene  in  the  space  of 
a  few  houre  from  its  commencement;  which  event  is 
marked  by  the  sudden  remission  of  pain,  sinking  of 
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the  pulse,  shrinking  of  the  features,  ;md  distention  of 
the  belly,  and  it  frequently  proves  fatal  likewise,  du 
rim:  the  inflammatory  stage.  If  the  pains  abate  gra- 
dually, if  natural  stools  be  passed,  if  a  universal  sweat, 
attended  with  a  firm  equal  pulse,  comes  on,  or  if  a 
c.ipious  discharge  of  loaded  urine,  with  the  same  kind 
of  pulse,  takes  place,  a  resolution  and  favourable  ter- 
mination may  be  expected. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  show,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion pervades  the  Intestinal  tube  to  a  very  considerable 

extent ;  that  adhesions  of  the  diseased  portion  to  con- 
tiguous parts  are  formed  ;  and  that,  in  sonic  cases,  the 
intestines  are  hi  a  gangrenous  state,  or  thai  ulcerations 

have  formed.  They  likewise  show,  thai,  besides  ob- 
stinate obstructions,  introsusception,  constrictions,  and 

twistings,  are  often  to  In-  met  With  ;  and  that,  in  mos( 

cases,  the  peritonaeum  is  more  or  less  affected,  and  is 

perceived,  at  times,  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
coagulable  lymph.  The  treatment  must  he  begun  by 
taking  blood' freely  from  the  arm,  as  tar  as  the  Strength 
of  the  patient  will  allow;  but  the  disease  occurring 
more  frequently  in  persons  rather  advanced  in  years, 

and  of  a  constitution  somewhat  Impaired,  it   becomes 

more  important  to  limit  this  evacuation  and  rely  in  a 

great  measure  on  the  effects  of  a  number  of  leeches, 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  Another  very  useful  step  Is 
to  put  the  patient  mloa  hot  bath,  which  may  presently 

induce  faintness ;  or  where  this  cannot  he  procured, 

fomenting  the  abdomen  assiduously.  When  the  symp- 
toms are  thus  materially  relieved,  an  ample  blister 
should  be  applied.  It  becomes  also  ofthe  lirst  import- 
ance to  clear  out  the  bowels ;  a  copious  laxative  clyster 
will  evacuate  the  inferior  part  of  the  canal,  and  solicit 
the  peristaltic  motion  downwards;  and  the  milder 
cathartics,  as  castor  oil,  neutral  salts,  Ice.  in  divided 
gradually  procure  a  passage.  But  where 
the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  costiveness,  more 
active  articles  will  probably  he  necessary,  as  calomel, 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  infusion  of  senna, 
with  salts,  &c.  If  the  stomach  he  irritable,  the  efler- 
vescing  saline  draught  may  enable  it  to  retain  the  re- 
quisite cathartics.  Another  plan,  often  very  success- 
ful, is  giving  opium  in  a  full  dose,  particularly  in  con- 
junction with  calomel,  taking  care  to  follow  it  up  by 
some  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  till  the  bowels 
are  relieved  ;  which  effect  it  appears  to  promote  by  its 
soothing  antispasmodic  power.  Afterward  we  may  en- 
deavour to  keep  up  diaphoresis,  arid  recruit  the  strength 
of  the  patient  by  a  mild  nourishing  diet ;  taking  care 
to  cuard  against  accumulation  of  licces,  exposure  to 
cold,  or  any  thing  else  likely  to  occasion  a  relapse. 

ENTERO'.  (From  evhpov,  an  intestine.)  Names 
compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  thin»s  which  re- 
semble an  intestine ;  or  to  parts  connected  with,  or 
diseases  of  some  part  of  the  intestine. 

ENTEROCE'LE.  (From  evjepov,  an  intestine,  and 
kj)>t),  a  tumour.)  An  intestinal  rupture  or  hernia. 
Every  hernia  may  be  so  called  that  is  produced  by  tho 
protrusion  of  a  portion  of  intestine,  whether  it  is  in  the 
groin,  navel,  or  elsewhere. 

Entero-epiplocele.  (From  tvjcpov,  an  intestine, 
CTirc\oov,  the  epiploon,  and  xi)\n,  a  tumour.)  A  rup- 
ture formed  by  the  protrusion  of  part  of  an  intestine, 
with  a  portion  ofthe  epiploon. 

Entero-hydrocele.  (From  evrcpov,  an  intestine, 
ucwp,  water,  and  K/iArj,  a  tumour.)  This  must  mean  a 
common  scrotal  hernia,  with  a  good  deal  of  water  iu 
the  hernial  sac  ;  or  else  a  hernia  congenita,  (in  which 
the  bowels  descend  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,) 
attended  with  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  this 
membrane. 

ENTEROLITHUS.  (From  evrcpov,  an  intestine, 
and  >(0o;,  a  stone.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease, 
Class,  Cccliaca;  Order,  Enter  im,  in  Good's  Nosology 
Intestinal  concretion.  It  embraces  three  species,  viz 
Enter  oil  Dm  s  bezoar  ;  calculus;  scybalum 

EXTERO'Ml'lIAEUS.  (From  evrcpov,  an  intes 
tine,  and  o/^aAoc,  the  navel.)  An  umbilical  henna, 
produced  by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  intestine. 

ENTERO  TIIYTUM.  (From  evlcpov,  an  intestine, 
and  <pv7or,  a  plant  )  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  form 
of  a  cut,  the  sea-chttterling. 

ENTERORA'PHIA.  (From  evrcpov,  an  intestine, 
and  oaipn,  a  suture.)  A  suture  of  th*  intestines,  or  the 
sewi'nc  tosether  the  divided  ednes  of  an  intestine. 

ENTEROSCIIEOf'E  LE.  (From  evjepov,  an  intes- 
tine, oayrov,  the  scrotum,  and  kjjXij,  a  rupture.)     A 
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scrotal  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  intestines  into  the 
scrotum. 

Entiie'mata.  (1  rom  cvliQnpi,  to  put  in.)  Anti-m- 
flammatory  styptics 

E'nthi.asis.  A  contusion  with  the  impression  of 
tlie  instrument  by  which  it  happened. 

Entire  Leaf.   See  Integerrimus. 

ENTROCHl.  A  genus  of  extraneous  fossils,  made 
up  of  round  joints,  which,  when  separate  and  loose, 
arc  called  Irochitce. 

ENTRO'PIUM  {Entropium,  i.  n.  ;  from  ev,  and 
TptiTui,  to  turn.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  occasioned 
by  the  eyelashes  and  eyelid  being  inverted  towards  the 
bulb  of  the  eye. 

Entypo'sis.  (From  evlvnow,  to  make  an  impres- 
sion.)    1.  The  acetabulum. 

2.     The  scapula,  or  concave  bone  of  the  shoulder. 

E'NULA.  (A  corruption  of  henula,  or  Helenium, 
from  Jlelenc,  the  island  where  it  grew.)  See  Inula 
helenium. 

Enula  campana.    See  Inula  helenium. 

Enu'lon.  (From  iv,  and  ov\ov,  the  gums.)  The 
internal  flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part  of  them  which 
is  within  t lie  mouth. 

ENURESIS.  [Encuresis,  is.  f.  ;  from  evovpew,  to 
make  water.)  Anincontinency,  or  involuntary  How  of 
urine.  This  disease  usually  proceeds  cither  Horn  re 
taxation  or  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  sphincter  of  the 
bladder,  induced  by  various  debilitating  causes,  as  too 
free  a  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  manustupration,  and 
excess  in  venery  ;  or  it  arises  from  compression  on  the 
bladder,  from  the  diseased  state  of  the  organ,  or  from 
some  irritating  substance  contained  in  its  cavity.  It 
is  arranged  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Jipocenoses 
of  Cullen,  and  contains  two  species  :  1.  Enuresis  ato- 
nica,  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  having  lost  its  tone 
from  some  previous  disease.  2.  Enuresis  ub  irrita- 
tione,  vel  compressione  vesica,  from  an  irritation  or 
compression  of  the  bladder. 

Epacma'sticus.  (From  cm,  and  aicpa£u),  to  in- 
crease.)    A  fever  which  is  increasing  in  malignity. 

Epa'cmk.  (From  ciraKpa^w,  to  increase.)  The  in- 
crease, or  exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

Epaoo'gium.  (From  cmiyta,  to  draw  over.)  The 
pra-puce,  or  that  part  of  the  penis  which  is  drawn  over 
the  glans,  according  to  Dioscorides. 

Epanadido'ntes.  (From  £77<ii'a<5((5i<Hi!,to  increase.) 
A  term  applied  to  fevers  which  continue  to  increase 
in  their  degree  of  heat. 

Epanadiplo'sis.  (From  cirava3iir\o<i>,  to  redupli- 
cate.) The  reduplication  of  a  fit  ot  a  semitertian  fever ; 
that  is,  the  return  of  the  cold  lit  before  the  hot  fit  is 
ended. 

Epana'stasis.  (From  cm,  and  avisr/ju,  to  excite.) 
A  tubercle,  or  smali  pustule  upon  the  skin. 

Epancylo'tus.  (Fiom  nri,  and  aynvXos,  crooked.) 
A  sort  ofcrooked  bandage  in  Oribasius. 

EPANETUS.  (From  'Kmxvcipt,  to  return.)  The 
name  of  a  genus,  Class  Humatica ;  Order,  Pyretica, 
tn  Good's  Nosology.  Remittent  fever.  It  has  three 
species,  viz.  Epanctus  nutis;  malignus;  hectica. 

Epa'rma.  (From  cmupu,  to  elevate.)  Eparsis. 
Any  kind  of  tumour,  but  frequently  applied  to  one  of 
the  parotid  gland. 

Epa'rsis.    See  Eparma. 

Epasna'stiga  feuius.  A  fever  is  so  called  by  Ilcl- 
lini,  and  others,  while  it  is  in  its  increase.  Sec  Epac- 
masltcus. 

Epk'ncranis.  (From  tiri,  cv,  in,  and  icpaviov,  the 
skull.)    The  name  of  the  cerebellum. 

Epbeba'um.  (From  cm,  and  ij&j,  the  groin.)  The 
hair  upon  the  pubes. 

E'PHEDfU.  (From  e<peX,opai,  tositupou.)  Epheirana. 
1.  The  buttocks. 

2.  A  species  of  horsetail. 

Ei'iiRiHiANA.     See  Ephedra. 

Ei'he'i.cis.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  c\kos,  an  ulcer.; 
1.  The  crust  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  Hardened  purulent  expectoration. 

EPHE'LIS.  (Ephdis ;  from  tin,  and  r/\ioc,  the 
sun.)  A  sun  spot.  A  solitary,  or  aggregated  spot,  at- 
tacking most  commonly  the  face,  back  ot  the  hand,  and 
t.renst,  from  exposure  to  the  sun. 

EPHE'MERA.  (From  ore,  upon,  and  >j/cf,oa,a  day.) 
A  disease  of  a  day's  duration. 

2.  A  fever  winch  begins,  is  perfectly  lormed,  and 
-ins  through  its  course  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours. 
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EPHEME  RIDES.       'Ephcmcris,    idis     f  ;    from 
c(pnpcpis,   an    almanac :   so  called   because,  like  the 
moon's  age,  they  may  be  foretold  by  the  almanac. 
Diseases  which  return  at  particular  limes  of  the  moon. 

EPHIA'LTES.  (From  upaWouat,  to  leap  upon: 
so  called  because  it  was  thought  a  dsuion  leaped  upon 
the  breast.)  Incubus,  or  nightmare.   See  Oneirodynia. 

Ephia'ltia.  (From  ep/ualtcs,  the  nightmare  ;  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  cure  the  nightmare.; 
Tne  herb  peony 

EPHIDllOSIS.  (From  evtopow,  to  perspire.)  Su 
datio.  Mador.  A  violent  and  morbid  perspiration. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  oidcr 
Jipocenoscs  of  Cullen. 

EPHl'PPIUM.  A  saddle,  which  it  is  thought  to  re 
seinble.     See  Sella  turcica. 

E'piiodos.  (From  cm  and  o&os,  a  way.)  In  Hip- 
pocrates it  hath  three  significations  : 

1.  The  ducts  or  passages,  by  which  the  excrements 
of  the  body  are  evacuated. 

2.  The  periodical  attack  of  a  fever,  from  Hie  com- 
mon use  Of  it  to  express  the  attack  of  thieves. 

3.  The  access  of  similar  or  dissimilar  things,  which 
may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to  the  body. 

Epia'ltes.     See  Ep/iialles. 

Epi'alus.  (From  rjmov,  gently,  and  aXua^ui,  to 
heat.)  Epialos.  An  ardent  fever,  in  which  both  heat 
and  cold  arc  felt  in  the  same  part  at  the  same  time. 
Galen  defines  it  to  be  a  fever  in  which  the  patient 
labours  under  a  preternatural  heat  and  a  coldness  at 
the  same  time.     The  ancient  Latins  call  it  Quercera. 

Epi'bole.  (From  cKitia\Xu,  to  press  upon.)  The 
nightmare,  or  ephialtes. 

Epkanthis.  (From  cm,  and  naiQos,  the  angle  of 
the  eye.)     The  angle  of  the  eye. 

Epic  a'rpium.  (From  em,  upon,  and  Kap-zos,  the 
wrist.)     A  medicine  applied  to  the  wrist. 

Epica'uma.  (From  ore,  and  naioi,  to  burn.)  A 
burn. 

Epicau'sis.     A  burn. 

Epi'ceras.  (From  cm,  and  ncpas,  a  horn :  so  called 
because  its  pods  are  shaped  iike  a  hum.)  See  Trigo- 
nella  fwnum  greccum. 

Epicera  stica.  (From  cm,  and  xcpawvpi,  to  mix.) 
Medicines  which,  by  mixing  with  acrimonious  juices, 
temper  them  and  render  them  less  troublesome;  as 
emollients. 

Epkheire'sis.  (From  cm,  and  \cip,  the  hand.) 
A  manual  operation. 

Epi'cholus.  (From  cm,  and  xo^Vi  the  bile.) 
Bilious. 

Epicho'rdis.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  x°f^"l^  a  gut0 
The  mesentery. 

Epicho'rios.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  x°pa,  a  region.) 
The  same  as  epidermis. 

EPICHROS1S.  (From  cmxpuots,  a  coloured  or 
spotted  surface.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease, 
Class,  Eccritica  ;  Order,  rfcroiica,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Macular  skin,  or  simple  discoloration  of  the  surface 
It  embraces  seven  species,  viz.  Epickrosis  Icucasmus, 
sjiilus  ;  lenticula  ;  ephelis  ;  aurigo  ;  peeciiia  ;  alpkosis. 

l'.i'iecELis.  (From  em,  upon,  and  koiXi(,  the  eyelid.) 
The  upper  eyelid. 

EP1CO  LIC.  [Kpirolicns ;  from  cm,  upon,  and 
kwAov,  the  colon.)  That  part  of  the  abdomen  which 
lies  over  the  head  of  the  caecum  and  the  sigmoid  flex- 
ure of  the  colon,  is  called  the  epicolic  region. 

Eiucopno'sts.  (From  cm,  and  Ksxpos,  deaf.)  A 
total  deafness. 

EPICRA'NIUM.  (From  cm,  ami  xnanov,  the 
cranium.)  The  common  integuments,  aponeurosis, 
and  muscular  expansion  which  lie  upon  the  cranium. 

Epicra'nius.     See  Occipito  frontalis. 

I'.l'l  CRAS'.S.  (From  cm.  and  Kcoavvvpi,  to  tem- 
per.) A  critical  evacuation  of  bad  humours,  an  at- 
temperation  of  bad  ones.  When  a  cure  is  performed 
in  the  alterative  way,  it  is  called  pi  r  Epicrn.-in. 

EPICRISIS.  (From  cm,  and  mivu,  to  judge  from.) 
A  judgment  of  the  termination  of  a  disease  from  pre- 
sent symptoms. 

Epicte'nium.  (From  cm,  about,  and  rfci,  the 
pubBS.)     The  parts  above  and  about  the  pubes. 

Epicye'ma.  (Fromcm,  upon,  and  viu),  to  conceive.) 
Epieyesis.    Superfcetation. 

Epic  vi:  sis.     See  l.pintcma. 

EPIDE'MIC.  {Epidemicus ;  from  cm,  upon,  juio 
c^/cof,  the  people.)     A  contagious  disease  is  so  termed, 
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tunt  attacks  many  people  at  the  same  season,  and  in 
the  same  place;  thus,  putrid  fever, plague,  dysentery, 
&c.  are  often  epidemic. 

En  DE  N  DRUM.  (Prom  en,  upon,  and  SevSpov,  a 
•■rep;  because  all  this  genus  of  plants  grow  par&siti- 
cally  on  the  trunks  or  'ranches  of  trees.)  The  name 
it  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class, 
Ounaiulria;  Order,  Mnumaria. 

EpiDENur.LM  vanilla.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  vanelloe  plant.  Vanilla ;  Baiilia ;  Batatas ;  ~lra- 
cus  aromaticus ;  Epidendrum — scandeiis,  foliis  ovato 
sblonffis  nervosa  sessHibus  eaitluus,  eirrkis  spiralling 
of  Linmeus  The  vanelloe  is  a  long,  flattish  pod,  con- 
taining, under  a  wrinkled  brittle  shell,  a  reddish  brown 
DUlp,  Willi  small  shining  black  seeds,  which  have  an 
unctuous  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell  like  that 
of  some  of  the  finer  balsams  heightened  with  musk. 
Although  chiefly  used  as  perfumes,  they  are  said  to 
possess  aphrodisiac  virtues. 

Epi  deius.  (From  gpj,  and  depae,  the  skin.)  The 
clitoris. 

EPIDERMIS,  (From  t-i,  upon,  and  6spu.a,  the 
true  skin.)    Toe  scarf-skin.    See  Cuticle. 

Epx'desis.  (From  en,  upon,  and  cW,  to  bind.)  A 
bandage  to  stop  a  discharge  of  blood. 

Epide  smi  s.  (From  nn,  upon,  and  Sea,  to  bind.) 
A  bandage  by  which  splints,  bolsters,  &c.  are  secured. 

EPIDIDYMIS.  (From  t-i,  upon,  and  , 
testicle.)  A  hard,  vascular,  oblong  substance,  that  lies 
upon  the  testicle,  formed  of  a  convolution  of  the  vas 
defer:  ns.  It  has  a  thick  end,  which  is  convex,  and 
situated  posteriorly  :  and  a  thin  end,  which  is  rather 
flat,  and  situated  interiorly.  The  epididymis  adheres 
to  the  testicle  by  its  two  extremities  only,  for  its  middle 
part  is  free,  forming  a  bag,  to  which  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis of  the  testicle  is  attached. 

Epi'dosis.  (From  £Trtr5(rju)fit,  to  grow  upon.)  A  pre- 
ternatural enlareement  of  any  part. 

EPIDOTE.  Pistacite  of  Werner.  Acanticone  from 
Norway.  A  sub-species  of  priamatoidal  augite.  A 
compounded  ore,  containing  silica,  alumina,  lime,  ox- 
ide of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  found  iu  primitive 
beds  and  veins,  along  with  augite,  hornblende,  calca- 
reous spar,  &c. 

Epi'brome.  (From  e-iiptpia,  to  run  upon.)  An 
afflux  of  humours. 

EI'IGA  STRIC.  (Epigastricus ;  from  c-t,  upon, 
or  above,  and  ya^rip,  the  stomach.)  That  part  of  the 
abdomen  that  lies  over  the  stomach,  is  called  the  epi- 
gastric region ;  it  reaches  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
to  an  imaginary  line  above  the  navel,  supposed  to  be 
drawn  from  one  extremity  of  the  last  of  the  false  ribs 
to  the  other.  Its  sides  arc  called  hypochondria,  and 
are  covered  by  the  false  ribs,  between  which  lies  the 
epigastrium. 

EPIGASTRIUM.  (From  en,  upon,  or  above,  and 
ya^vp,  the  belly.)  The  part  immediately  over  the 
stomach. 

EPIGEXESIS.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients,  to 
that  theory  of  generation  which  consists  in  regarding 
the  fretus  as  the  joint  production  of  matter  afforded  by 
both  sexes. 

EPIGEN'XE  MA.  (From  cnytvapai,  to  generate 
upon.)     1.  The  fur  on  the  tongue. 

2.  An  accessory  symptom. 

EPIGENNE'SIS.     See  Epigennema. 

EPIGINO'MENA.  (From  enytvopat,  to  succeed 
or  supervene.)  Galen  says,  they  are  those  symp- 
toms which  naturally  succeed,  or  may  be  expected 
in  the  progress  of  a  disease ;  but  Foesius  says,  they 
are  accessions  of  some  other  affection  to  diseases, 
which  never  happen  but  in  stubborn  and  malignant 
diseases. 

EPIGLO'SSUM.  (From  en,  upon,  and  y\u»raa, 
the  tongue:  so  called  because  a  less  leaf  grows  above 
the  larger  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue.)  The  Alexandrian 
laurel,  a  species  of  Jluscus. 

EPIGLOTTIS.  (From  en,  upon,  and  yAwr/ic,  the 
tongue.)  The  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  that 
falls  upon  the  glottis  or  superior  opening  of  the  larynx. 
Itt  future  is  nearly  oval ;  it  is  concave  posteriorly,  and 
convex  anteriorly.  Its  apex  or  superior  extremity  is 
loose,  and  is  always  elevated  upwards  by  its  own 
elasticity.  While  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn 
backwards  in  swallowing,  the  epiglottis  is  put  over  the 
aperture  of  the  larynx,  hence  it  shuts  up  the  passage 
from  the  mouth  into  the  larynx.    The  base  of  the  epi- 
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glottis  is  fixed  Id  Hi,,  thyroid  cartilage,  the  os  hyoides, 
and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  by  a  strong  ligament. 

Epiui.o  TiiM.  (From  tiriyAftir7«C,  the  epiglottis, 
which  ii  resembles  in  shape.)  .\n  instrument  men 
tioned  by  Paracelsus  for  elevating  the  eyelids. 

EPIGLOU'TIS.  (From  en,  upon,  and  yXovlus,  inn 
buttocks.)    The  superior  pans  of  the  bullocks. 

Epiuo  natis.  (From  (T7i,  upon,  and  yow,lhe  knee.) 
The  patella  or  knee-pan. 

Epioo'kidks.  (From  eui,  and  yovv,  the  knee.)  Th« 
muscles  inserted  into  the  km 

Ei'iuoM'M.  (From  enytvouai,  to  proceed  upon.) 
A  superfestation. 

Epils'mpsis,    See  Epilepsy. 

Epile'ntu.    Corrupted  fro pili 

EPILEPSY.  [Epilepsia,  a,  (.;  (rum  cnXaujJam, 
to  seize  upon:  Bocalled,  from  the  suddenm 
attack.)  It  is  also  called  falling  sickness,  from  the 
patient  suddenly  falling  to  the  mound  on  an  attack  of 
this  disease.  By  the  ancients  it  was  termed,  from  its 
affecting  the  mind,  the  most  noble  part  of  the  rational 
creature,  the  sacred  disease.  It  consists  of  convul- 
sions with  sleep,  and  usually  froth  issuing  from  the 

mouth.      It   is  a  genus  of  disease    in   the  cla.->  Neil- 

roses,  and  order  Spaemi,  of  Cullcn,  and  contains  three 
species: 

1.  Epilepsia  cerebralis;  attacking  suddenly  without 
manifest  cause,  and  not  preceded  by  any  unpleasant 

sensation,  unless  perhaps  some  giddiness  or  dimness  of 

sight. 

-.  Epilepsia  sympathica;  without  manifest  cause, 
but  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  an  aura  ascending  from 
some  part  of  the  body  to  the  head. 

3.  Epilepsia  occasionalis ;  arising  from  manifest 
irritation,  and  ceasing  on  the  removal  of  this.  It  com- 
prehends several  varieties: — a.  Epilepsia  traumatica, 
arising  from  an  injury  of  the  head:  b.  Epilepsia  d  do- 
lore,  from  pain:  c.  Epilepsia  verminosa,  from  the  ini- 
tatiou  of  worms:  d.  Epilepsia  a  veneno,  from  poisons: 
e.  Epilepsia  exanthematica,  from  the  repulsion  of  ctila- 
neous  eruptions:  f.  Epilepsia  u  cruditale  ventriculi, 
from  crudities  of  the  stomach  :  g.  Epilepsia  till  inani 
tiunc,  from  debility:  h.  Epilepsia  uterina,  from  hys- 
terical affections:  i.  Epilepsia  ex  onanismo,  from 
onanism,  &c. 

Epilepsy  attacks  by  fits,  and  after  a  certain  duration 
goes  off,  leaving  the  person  most  commonly  in  his 
usual  state ;  but  sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of 
stupor  and  weakness  remain  behind, particularly  where 
the  disease  has  frequent  recurrences.  It  is  oftener  met 
with  among  children  than  grown  persons,  and  boys 
seem  more  subject  to  its  attacks  than  girls,  lis  returns 
are  periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  commence  more 
frequently  iu  the  night  than  in  the  day,  being  some- 
what connected  with  sleep.  It  is  sometimes  coun- 
terfeited, in  order  to  extort  charity  or  excite  com- 
passion. 

Epilepsy  is  properly  distinguished  into  sympathetic 
and  idiopathic,  being  considered  as  sympathetic,  when 
produced  by  an  affection  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body,  such  as  acidities  in  the  stomach,  worms,  teeth- 
ing, &c.  as  idiopathic  when  it  is  a  primary  disease, 
neither  dependent  on  nor  proceeding  from  any  other. 

The  cause's  which  uive  rise  10  epilepsy  are  blows, 
wounds,  fractures,  and  other  injuries,  done  to  the  head 
by  external  violence,  together  with  lodgments  of  water 
in  the  brain,  tumours,  concretions,  and  polypi.  Violent 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  sudden  frights,  fits  of 
passion,  great  emotions  of  the  mind,  acute  pains  in 
any  part,  worms  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  teething, 
the  suppression  of  long-accustomed  evacuations,  too 
great  emptiness  or  repletion,  and  poisons  received  into 
the  body,  are  causes  which  likewise  produce  epilepsy 
Sometimes  it  is  hereditary,  and  at  others  it  depends  00 
a  predisposition  arising  from  mobility  of  the  senso 
rium,  which  is  occasioned  either  by  plethora,  or  a  state 
of  debility. 

An  attack  of  epilepsy  is  now  and  then  preceded  by 
a  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  dimness  of  sight,  noise  in 
the  ears,  palpitations,  flatulency  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  weariness,  and  a  small  degree  of  stupor, 
and  in  some  cases,  there  prevails  a  sense  of  something 
like  a  cold  vapour  or  aura  arising  up  to  the  head  ;  but 
it  more  generally  happens  that  the  patient  falls  down 
suddenly  without  much  previous  notice;  his  eyes  are 
distorted,  or  turns  so  that  only  the  whites  of  them  can 
be  seen  ;  hij  lingers  are  closely  clenched,  and  the  trunk 
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of  ins  body,  particularly  on  one  side,  is  much  agitated ; 
tie  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  thrusts  out  his  tongue, 
which  often  sulVcrs  great  injury  from  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw  beiny;  affected ;  he  loses  all  sense  of 
feeling,  and  not  uufreuucntly  voids  both  urine  and 
fteoes  involuntarily. 

The  spawns  abating,  he  recovers  gradually;  but  on 
coming  to  himself  feels  languid  and  exhausted,  and 
retains  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  what  has  passed 
during  the  lit. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  hereditary  disposi- 
tion, or  comes  on  after  the  age  of  puberty,  or  where 
the  fi-3  recur  frequently,  and  are  of  long  duration,  it 
Will  be  very  difficult  to  effect  a  cure:  but  when  its  at- 
tacks are  at  an  early  age,  and  occasioned  by  worms, 
or  any  accidental  cause,  it  may  in  general  be  removed 
with  ease.  In  some  eases,  it  has  been  entirely  carried 
off  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fever,  or  by  the  appearance 
of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  It  has  been  known  to  ter- 
minate in  apoplexy,  and  in  some  instances  to  produce 
a  loss  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  on 
idiotism. 

The  appearances  usually  to  be  observed  on  dissec- 
tion, are  serous  and  sanguineous  effusion,  a  turmd  tense 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  without  any  effusion, 
a  dilatation  of  some  particular  part  of  the  brain,  ex- 
crescences, polypi,  and  hydatids,  adhering  to  it,  and 
obstructing  its  functions,  and  likewise  ulcerations. 

During  the  epileptic  paroxysm  in  general,  little  or 
nothing  is  to  be  done,  except  using  precautions,  that 
the  patient  may  not  injure  himself;  and  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  remove  any  thing  which  may  compress  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  to  obviate  congestion  in  the  head. 
Should  there  be  a  considerable  determination  of  blood 
to  this  part,  or  the  patient  very  plethoric,  it  may  be 
proper,  if  you  can  keep  him  steady,  to  open  a  vein,  or 
the  temporal  artery  ;  and  in  weakly  constitutions  the 
most  powerful  antispasmodics  may  be  tried  in  the  form 
of  clyster,  as  they  could  hardly  be  swallowed  :  but 
there  is  very  seldom  time  for  such  measures-.  In  the 
intervals,  the  treatment  consists:  1.  In  obviating  the 
several  exciting  causes.  2.  In  correcting  any  observ- 
able predisposition.  3.  In  the  use  of  those  means, 
Which  are  most  likely  to  break  through  the  habit  of  re- 
currence. 

I.  The  manner  of  fulfilling  the  first  indication  re- 
luircs  little  explanation  ;  after  an  injury  to  the  head, 
or  where  there  is  disease  of  the  bone,  an  operation  may 
oe  necessary,  to  remove  irritation  from  the  brain  ;  iii 
children  teething,  the  gums  ought  to  be  lanced  :  where 
Hie  bowels  are  foul,  or  worms  suspected,  active  purga- 
tives should  be  exhibited,  &c.  In  those  instances  in 
vvhich  the  aura  epileptica  is  perceived,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  destroy  the  part,  where  it  originates,  or 
divide  the  nerve  going  to  it,  or  correct  the  morbid  ac- 
tion by  a  blister,  &c. ;  such  means  would  certainly  be 
proper  when  there  is  any  disease  discoverable  in  it. 
Making  a  tight  ligature  on  the  limb  above  has  some- 
times prevented  a  fit;  but,  perhaps,  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination. 

II.  Where  a  plethoric  state  appears  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  disease,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  pa- 
tient must  be  restricted  to  a  low  diet,  frequent  purges 
exhibited,  and  the  other  excretions  kept  up,  and  he 
should  take  regular  moderate  exercise,  avoiding  what- 
ever may  determine  the  blood  to  the  head ;  and  to 
counteract  such  a  tendency,  occasional  cupping,  blis- 
ters, issues,  &c.  may  be  useful,  as  well  as  the  shower- 
bath  ;  but  in  urgent  circumstances,  the  lancet  ought  to 
be  freely  used.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  marks 
of  inanition  and  debility,  a  generous  diet,  with  tonic 
medicines,  and  other  means  of  strengthening  the  sys- 
tem, will  be  proper.  The  vegetable  tonics  have  not 
been  so  successful  in  this  disease  as  the  metallic  pre- 
parations, particularly  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  the  aninioniatcd  copper,  but  this  cannot 
perhaps  be  so  safely  persevered  in  :  where  the  patient 
is  remarkably  exsanguincous,  chalybcates  may  answer 
better,  and, "in  obstinate  cases,  the  arsenical  solution 
might  have  a  cautious  trial.  In  irritable  constitutions, 
sedatives  are  indicated,  as  digitalis,  opium,  &c:  but 
the  free  use  of  opium  is  restricted  by  a  tendency  to 
congestion  in  the  head.  Where  syphilis  appears  to  be 
concerned,  a  course  of  mercury  is  proper;  in  scrofu- 
lous habits,  hark,  or  steel,  with  iodine,  soda,  and  sea- 
bathing ;  and  so  on. 

III.  The  third  division  of  remedies  comes  especially 
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In  use,  where  the  fits  are  frequent,  or  where  then  rb 
currence  can  be  anticipated  ;  emetics  w  ill  often  pre- 
vent them,  or  a  full  dose  of  opium  ;  also  other  power- 
ful antispasmodics,  as  Other,  musk,  valerian,  &.c. :  or 
strong  odouis,  and  in  short  any  thing  producing  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  system,  liurk,  taken  large* 
ly,  might  perhaps  be  more  successful  on  this  principle 
The  disease  has  sometimes  been  cured,  especially 
when  originating  from  sympathy,  by  inspiring  fear  or 
horror;  and  many  frivolous  charms  may,  no  doubt 
have  taken  effect  through  the  medium  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Also  long  voyages  have  removed  it,  vvhich  might 
especially  be  hoped  for  at  the  age  of  puberty,  particu- 
larly if  a  considerable  change  in  the  mode  of  life  were 
made  in  other  respects ;  those  w  ho  had  lived  indo- 
lently being  obliged  to  exert  themselves,  the  diet  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  state  of  the  system,  &c. 

EPILO '  151  I'M.  (From  e~i  Ai^ou  top,  a  violet  or 
beautiful  flower,  growing  on  a  pod.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Limncan  system.  Class,  Oc- 
tandria ;  Order,  Monogrjnia, 

Ki'iLooir.M  ANaesTtFOLU'M.  Rose  bay-willow  herb. 
The  young  tender  shoots  cut  in  the  spring,  and  dressed 
as  asparagus,  are  little  inferior  to  it. 
Epimk'dICX.     The  plant  barren-wort. 
Epimo'rus.     (Fro  ctn,  and  jiiwta,  to  divide.)    An 
obsolete  term,  formerly  applied  to  an  unequal  pulse. 

Epimy'lis.  (From  t~i,  and  ixv^rj,  the  knee.)  The 
patella  or  knee-bone. 

Epinenki  crs.  (From  crtveva,  to  nod  or  incline.) 
An  unequal  pulse. 

Epino  tivm.  (From  e-c,  upon,  and  vui]os,  the 
back.)     The  shoulder-blade. 

EPINY'CTIS.  i  From  art,  and  i-v\,  night.)  A  pus- 
tule, which  rises  in  the  night,  forming  an  angry  tumour 
on  the  skin  of  the  arms,  hands,  and  thighs,  of  the  size 
of  a  lupine,  of  a  dusky  red,  and  somelimes  of  a  livid 
and  pale  colour,  with  great  inflammation  and  pain.  In 
a  few  days  it  breaks,  and  sloughs  away. 

Epipa'ctis.  (From  t~t-aK]oto,  to  coagulate.)  A 
plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides;  and  so  named  be- 
cause its  juice  was  said  to  coagulate  milk. 

Epiparoxy'smus.  (From  t-i,  upon,  and  irapo\vo- 
poc,  a  paroxysm.)  An  unusual  frequency  of  febrilt 
exacerbation. 

Epipa'stum.       (From    siri,    upon,  and    7ractr<u,   to 
sprinkle.)     Any  powdered  drug  sprinkled  on  the  body. 
Epipk  chys.     (From  c~t,  above,  and  mj\vi,  the  cu- 
bit.)    That  part  of  the  arm  above  the  cubit. 

Epiphlogi'sma.  (From  c~i,  u[ion,  and  <p\oyigti>,  to 
inflame.)  J.  Violent  inflammation,  or  burning  heat  in 
any  part,  attended  with  pain,  tumour,  and  redness. 
2  A  name  given  by  Hippocrates  to  the  shingles. 
EPIPHORA.  (From  e-«pcpu>,  to  carry  too 
The  watery  eye.  An  involuntary  flow  of  tears.  A  su- 
perabundant flowing  of  a  serous  or  aqueous  humour 
from  the  eyes.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  J.ocales, 
and  order  Apocenoses,  of  Cullen.  The  humour  which 
Hows  very  copiously  from  the  eye  in  epiphora,  appears 
to  be  furnished,  not  only  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  but 
from  the  whole  surface  of  "the  conjunctive  membrane, 
Meibomius's  glands,  and  the  caruncula  lachrvmalis ; 
which  increased  and  morbid  secretion  may  be  induced 
from  any  stimulus  seated  between  the  giohe  of  the  eye 
and  lids,  as  sand,  acrid  fumes,  and  the  like  ;  or  it  may 
arise  from  the  stimulus  of  active  inflammation;  orfroni 
the  acrimony'  of  scrofula,  measles,  small-pox,  &c,  or 
from  general  relaxation.  The  disease  mav  also  ariso 
from  a  more  copious  secretion  of  tears,  thanthe  puueta 
lachrj  inalia  can  absorb,  or,  as  is  most  common,  from 
an  obstruction  in  the  lachrymal  canal,  in  conseouence 
of  which  the  tears  are  prevented  from  passing  freely 
from  the  eye  into  the  nose. 

EPIPIIIiAGMA.  The  slender  membrane  which 
sometimes  shuts  the  peristoma  of  mosses,  as  is  se«u 
in  Polytricum. 

EPIPHYSIS.  (From  cm,  upon,  and  <pv-j>,  to  grow.) 
Any  portion  of  bone  growing  upon  another,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  cartilage. 

Epipla'sma.  (From  art,  upon,  and  TrXaeaau,  to 
spread.)     1.  A  poultice. 

2.  A  name  for  an  application  of  wheat  meal,  boiled 
in  hydreheuiu,  to  wounds. 

EP1PLO.     (From  c~tn\<<ov,  the  omentum.)     Ntaaw 
compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  parts  connected 
with,  or  disease  of,  the  epiploon. 
EMPI.OOB'LB,      (From  tri^Xoor,  the  omentum, 
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and  \i.A),  n  tumour.)  An  omental  hernia.  A  rupture 
produced  by  tlie  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  omen- 
tum     Bee  Hernia  omenlulis. 

Emplocosu'stis.  (From  sTorAoov,  the  omentum, 
and  Kofii^,  to  carry.)  One  who  has  the  omentum 
morbidly  large. 

Epiploic  appendages.     See  jipptndieuUt  epiploic*. 

EPtPLOl'TIS.  (From  cmnXoov,  tlie  omentum.) 
An  iiidammaiiou  ot'  the  process  of  tlie  peritonauni, 
that  forms  the  epiploon  or  omentum.    .Sou  PeritenitU. 

EPUPLOO  MPHALON.  (From  tirnrAoov,  iheonicii- 
tum,  and  o/«0a/\o>,  the  navel.)  An  omental  heinia 
protruding  at  thu  navel. 

EP1TLOOX.  [From  tTcr.W,  to  sail  over,  because 
it  is  mostly  found  floating,  as  it  were,  upon  the  intes- 
tines.)    Sec  Omrntum. 

EPIPXOSCH  E  O  C  E  L  E.  (From  cimrW,  the 
oiiieutuni,  oa\eov,  the  scrotum,  and  iraJUfi  a  tumour  or 
hernia.)  A  rupture  of  the  omentum  into  the  scrotum, 
or  a  scrotal  hernia  containing  omentum. 

Enpo  lvsis.  (Frora«axmAa§M,  to  swim  on  the  top.) 
1    A  tiuctuation  of  humours. 

•2.  A  spec  les  of  chemical  sublimation. 

Epiro  >i  a.  (From  tin,  upon,  and  -una,  a  lid.)  An 
instrument  to  cover  the  shoulder  in  a  luxation. 

EriroKo  ma.  ;  From  c-t-uipeu,  to  harden.)  A  hard 
tumour  about  the  joints. 

Epipty  .\is.  (From  c-mlvaahi,  to  close  up.)  A 
spasmodic  closing  of  the  lips. 

Epipyrk  xis.  (.From  £-t,  and  m'0£r7u>,  to  be  fever- 
ish.)    A  rapid  exacerbation  in  a  lever. 

Epiriuk  sis.  (From  an,  and  pi)  tw,  to  become  cold  ) 
An  unusual  degree  of  cold,  or  repetition  ot'  rigors. 

Epi  rruok.  (From  t-i,  upon,  and  pro),  to  tiow.) 
An  influx  or  afflux  of  humours  to  any  part. 

E1TSARCI  nil  M.  (From  c~i,  upon,  and  cap*,  the 
flesh.)  An  anasarca,  or  dropsy,  spread  between  the 
skin  and  flesh. 

EP1SC11E  SE5.  (From  c-,c\cw,  to  restrain.)  A 
suppression  of  excretions.  It  is  an  order  in  the  class 
Locales  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

EPISCllR'M.  (From  crt,  upon,  and  to\uv,  the 
hip-bone.)    The  os  pubis. 

EPISCOPAL.  (From  episcopus,  a  bishop,  or  mi- 
tred dignitary.)  Of,  or  belonging  to  a  bishop  :  applied 
to  a  valve  at  the  orifice  between  the  kit  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart.     See  .Mitral  i 

Epispa'smus.  (From  £sr<nrau>,  to  draw  together.) 
A  quick  inspiration. 

EPISPA  STIC.  (F.pispasticus ;  from  tjricrtraa),  to 
draw  together.)  Those  substances  which  are  capable, 
when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  producing 
a  serous  or  puriform  discharge,  by  exciting  a  previous 
stale  of  inflammation.  The  term,  though  compre- 
hending likewise  issues  and  setons,  is  more  commonly 
restricted  to  blisters — those  applications  which,  ex- 
citing inflammation  on  the  skin,  occasion  a  thin  serous 
fluid  to  be  poured  from  the  i-xha!aius,  raise  the  cuticle, 
and  form  the  appearance  of  a  vesicle.  This  effect 
arises  from  their  strong  stimulating  power,  and  to  this 
stimulant  operation  and  the  pain  they  excite,  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  advantages  derived  from  them  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  evacuation  they  occasion 
is  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any  material  effect.  See 
Blister. 

Eptsi'H.t'RiA.  (From  tin,  and  ccjiaipa,  a  sphere:  so 
called  from  the  spherical  shape  of  the  brain.)  The 
windings  of  the  exteiior  surface  of  the  brain;  or  the 
Winding  vessels  upon  it. 

Epista'gmus.  (From  m,  and  s-a§u>,  to  trickle 
down.)     A  catarrh. 

Epistaphyli'ms.  (From  aa,  and  s"n$uX»7,  tlle 
uvula.)     See  Uvula. 

EPISTA'XIS.  (From  1m50.su,  to  distil  from.) 
Bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  pain  or  fulness  of  the  head. 
A  genu?  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Pytexia:,  and  order  HaimoTrhngim. 

Persons  of  a  sanguine  and  plethoric  habit,  and  not 
yet  advanced  to  manhood,  are  very  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked with  this  complaint-,  females  being  much  less 
subject  to  it  than  males,  particularly  after  menstruation. 

Epistaxis  comes  on  at  times  without  any  previous 
warning;  but  at  others,  it  is  preceded  by  a  pain  and 
heaviness  in  the  head,  flushing  in  the  face,  heat  and 
itching  in  the  nostrils,  a  throbbing  of  the  temporal  ar- 
teries, and  a  quickness  of  the  pulse.  In  some  in- 
stances a  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  shivering  over  the 
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whole  body,  together  with  a  costive  belly,  are  observed 
to  precede  an  attack  of  tins  hemorrhage. 

Tins  complaint  is  to  be  considered  as  of  little  con 
sequence,  when  occurring  in  young  persons,  being 
nevei  attended  With  any  danger,  but  when  Hansen 
in  those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  flows  profusely,  and 
returns  frequently,  it  indicates  too  great  fulness  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head,  and  not  (infrequently  precedes 
apoplexy,  palsy,  fee.  and,  therefore, in  such  cases,  ist<< 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  disease.  When  this 
liicmonlutge  arises  in  any  putrid  disorder,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  latal  symptom. 

In   general,  we   need    not    be  very  anxious  lo  stop 

a   discharge  of   blood    from  the    nose,  particularly 

Where  there  are  marks  of  fulness  of  the  > 
the  head:  but  if  it  occurs  under  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  system,  or  becomes  very  profuse,  means  must  be 
employed  to  suppress  it.  These  aiec.hn  fly  of  a  loca1 
nature;  applying  pressure  to  the  bleeding  vessels,  In- 
troducing astringents  into  the  nostrils,  as  solutions  of 

alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.  apply- 
ing cold  lo  tlie  head,  or  to  some  very  sensible  part  of 
the  skin,  as  in  the  course  of  tlie  spine,  &.<•.  At  tlr. 
same  time  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion,   it'  the  tuemorrnage  be  of  an  active  character, 

the  antiphlogistic  regimen  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served: the  patient  kept  cool  and  quiet;  the  saline 
cathartics,  refrigerants,  as  nitrale  of  DOtassQ  and  the 
acids,  digitalis,  diaphoretics,  jtc.  administered  inter- 
dally  :  and  blood  may  be  taken  from  tbe  temples  by 
1  even  from  the  arm,  if  the  paliem.be  very 
plethoric.  Sometimes,  after  the  failure  of  other  means, 
i  losing  the  posterior  as  well  as  anterior  outlets  from  the 
nose,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  blood  for  son:" 
time  mechanically,  has  been  successful ;  and  this 
might  be  particularly  proper,  where  it  was  discharged 
copiously  into  the  lances,  so  as  toendangersuli'ocaiion. 
on  tlie  patient  tailing  asleep. 

EPISTHO  TONOS.  (From  tirwOcv,  forwards,  and 
Tcivui,  to  extend.)  A  spasmodic  allcclion  of  muscle: 
drawing  the  body  forwards.     See  Tetanus. 

Episto  mion.    (From  cm,  upon,  and  $-oua,  a  mouth.) 

1.  A  stopper  for  a  bottle. 

S>  A  venthole  of  a  furnace,  called  the  register. 

ErisTr.o  piiALis.  (From  ttri,  upon,  and  s-pt^&t,  to 
turnabout.;  Epistrophia,  and  Epistrophas.  Applied 
to  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  because  il  turns  about 
upon  the  second  as  upon  an  axis. 

Em  strophe.  (From  cm^pt6io,  to  invert.)  I,  An 
inversion  of  any  part,  aa  when  the  neck  is  turned 
round. 

2.  A  return  of  a  disoider  which  has  ceased. 
EPISTROPHEUS.      (From    mvpofav,    to    turn 

round,  because  the  head  is  turned  upon  it.)  The  se- 
cond cervical  vertebra.     See  Dentatut. 

Ei't'sTRopins.     See  Epistrophalus. 

Epi  tasis.  (From  tn,  and  reoo),  to  extend.)  The 
beginning  and  increase  of  a  paroxysm  or  disease. 

EPITHE  LIl'M.  The  cuticle  on  the  red  part  of  the 
lips. 

Epitiie'ma.  (From  em,  upon,  and  tiOijjui,  to  apply.) 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  a  lotion,  fomentation,  or 
any  external  application. 

F.pi-niEMATH  IK.     The  same. 

Epi  thesis.  (From  era,  and  TiOni'i,  10  cover,  or  lay 
upon.)  The  rectification  of  crooked  limbs  by  means  of 
instruments. 

EPITIIi'  Ml  M.  (From  tn,  upon,  and  dvpos,  the 
herb  thyme.)    See  Cuscuta  epitlu/mum. 

Epo'de.  (From  cm,  over,  and  wdv,  a  song.)  Epo- 
ilos.     The  method  of  curing  distempers  b>  incantation. 

Epom 'is.  (From  £jri,  upon,  and  w/ioj,  tbe  shoulder  ) 
The  acromion,  or  upper  part  of  tbe  shoulder. 

Epompha'uc  m.  I  From  crri,  upon,  and  ou<pa\os,  the 
navel.)     An  application  to  the  navel. 

EPSOM.  The  name  of  a  village  ill  Surrey,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  a  considerable  mineral  spring,  called  Epsom 
water,  rfqua  Ep.'omrnsis.  This  water  evaporated  to 
dryness  leaves  a  eslduum,  the  quantity  ol  which  has 
been  estimated  from  an  ounce  and  a  halt  in  tbe  gallon, 
to  five  drachms  and  one  scruple.  01  the  total  resi- 
duum, by  far  Ihe  greater  part,  al t  four  or  five-sixths, 

is  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  a  very  few  muri- 
ates, such  as  that  of  lime,  and  probably  magnesia, 
which  render  it  verv  deliquescent,  and  increase  tbe 
bitternessof  taste,  till  purified  by  repeated  crystallim 
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ttons.  There  is  nothing  sulphurous  or  metallic  ever 
found  in  thisspring.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  cm- 
ployed  are  similar  to  those  in  which  we  use  Seidlitz 
water.  There  are  many  other  of  the  simple  saline 
springs  that  might  be  enumerated,  all  of  which  agree 
with  that  of  Epsom,  in  containing  a  notable  propor- 
tion of  some  purging  salt,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
either  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
often  a  mixture  of  both,  such  as  Acton,  Kilburne,  I5ag- 
lligge  Wells,  Dog  and  Duck,  St.  George's  Fields,  &c. 

Epsom  salt.  A  purging  salt  formerly  obtained  by 
boiling  down  the  mineral  water  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Epsom  in  Surrey.  It  is  at  present  prepared  from 
sea  water,  which,  after  being  boiled  down,  and  the 
muriate  of  soda  separated,  depositee  numerous  crystals, 
that  consist  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sold 
in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  sal  cathariicus  ainarus, 
oi  litter  purging  sail.     See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

EPU'EIS.  (From  tin,  and  ov\a,  the  gums.)  A 
small  tubercle  on  the  gums.  It  is  said  sometimes  to 
become  cancerous. 

EPULO'TIC.  (Epuloticus ;  from  tirouAoo,  to  cica- 
trize.) A  term  given  by  surgeons  to  those  applica- 
tions which  promote  the  formation  of  skin. 

EUUISE'TUM.  (From  cquus,  a  horse,  and  seta,  a 
bristle:  so  named  from  ils  resemblance  to  a  horse's 
tail.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na-an  system.     Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Older,  Filices. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Cauda  equina. 
See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

EQUISKTUM  ARVENSE.     See  Hippuris    vlgaris. 
EO.UITANS.     Equitant.     This  term  is  applied  to 
leaves,  which  are  disposed  in  two  opposite  rows,  and 
clasp  each  other  by  their  compressed  base  ;  as  in  JVar- 
thecium  ossijragum. 

EQUIVALENTS.  A  term  introduced  into  chemis- 
try by  Dr.  VVollaston,  to  express  the  system  of  definite 
ratios,  in  which  the  corpuscular  objects  of  this  science 
reciprocally  combine,  referred  to  a  common  standard, 
reckoned  unity.  See  Atomic  system. 
E'QUUS.    1.  The  horse. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  order 
Bcllua:. 

Equus  asixus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  ani- 
mal called  an  ass  ;  the  female  affords  a  light  and  nutri- 
tions milk.     See  Milk,  asses'. 

Era'nthemus.  (From  rjp,  the  spring,  and  avQeuos, 
a  flower:  so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the  spring.) 
A  sort  of  chamomile. 

ERASISTRATU3.  A  celebrated  Greek  physi- 
cian, said  to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and 
to  have  been  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Chrysip- 
pus,  of  the  Cnidian  school.  He  was  the  first,  in  con- 
junction with  Hcrophilus,  to  dissect  human  bodies, 
anatomy  having  been  before  studied  only  in  brutes; 
but  the  Ptolemies  having  allowed  them  to  examine 
malefactors,  they  were  enabled  to  make  many  impor- 
tant discoveries.  Cclsus  notices  a  very  improbable  re- 
port, that  they  opened  the  bodies  of  those  persons 
alive,  to  observe  the  internal  motions ;  they  could 
hardly  then  have  maintained,  that  the  arteries  and  left 
ventricle,  do  not  naturally  contain  blood,  but.  air  only. 
The  works  of  Erasistratus,  which  were  numerous,  are 
lost;  but,  from  the  account  of  Galen,  he  appears  to 
have  very  accurately  described  the  brain,  which  he 
considered  as  the  common  sensorium  ;  also  the  heart 
and  large  vessels;  and  pointed  out  the  oltire  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys;  but  he  supposed  digestion  perform- 
ed by  trituration.  He  imagined  inflammation  and  fe- 
ver to  arise  from  the  blood  being  forced  through  the 
minute  veins  into  the  corresponding  arteries.  He  was 
averse  to  blood-letting,  or  the  use  of  active  medi- 
cines, but  sometimes  employed  mild  clysters  ;  trusting, 

however,  principally  to  abstinence,  and  proper  exer 
cise.  Being  tormented  with  tin  ulcer  in  the  loot,  at  an 
extreme  old  age,  he  is  said  to  have  terminated  his  ex- 
istence by  poison. 

Erate'va  makmki.os.  This  plant,  a  native  of 
ral  parts  of  India,  affords  a  fruit  about  the  size  of 
an  orange,  and  covered  with  a  hard  bony  shell,  con- 
taining a  yellow  viscus  pulp,  of  a  most  agreeable  fla- 
vour; Which,  when  scooped  out,  and  mixed  with 
sugar  and  orange,  is  brought  to  the  tables  of  the 
grandees  in  India!,  who  oat  it  as  a  great  delicacy. 
It  is  also  esteemed  as  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
dysentery. 

Ep.kbi'nthus.    EpcStvOos-    The  vetch. 
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ERECTOR.  The  name  of  several  muscles,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  raise  up  the  part  to  which  they  are 
inserted. 

Erector  clitoridis.  First  muscle  of  the  clitoris 
of  Douglas.  Iscliio-cavcrnosus  of  VVinslovv,  and  If 
chio-clilortdtcn  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  clitoris 
that  draws  it  downwards  and  backwards,  and  serves 
to  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris  more  tense,  by  squeez- 
ing the  blood  into  it  from  its  crus.  It  arises  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
clitoris. 

Erector  penis.  Ischio-cavernosus  of  Winslow, 
and  Isc/tio-cavcmcuz  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
penis  that  drives  the  urine  or  semen  forwards,  and,  by 
grasping  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  pushes  the  blood  to- 
wards the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the  glans,  and  thus 
distends  them.  It  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  cavernous 
substance  of  the  penis. 

EEECTU3.  Upright.  Botanists  use  this  to  ex- 
press the  direction  of  the  stem,  branches,  leaves,  petals, 
stamens,  pistils,  &c.  ;  as  Caulis  crectus,  an  upright 
stem,  as  in  Lysimathia  vulgaris;  folium  ereclum, 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  stem,  as  in  Juncus 
articutatus,  &x.  The  petals  of  the  JJrassica 
ererta. 

ERETHI'SMUS.  (From  cpt0igw,  to  excite  or  irri 
tate.)  Increased  sensibility  and  irritability.  It  is 
variously  applied  by  modern  writers.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  described  a  state  of  the  constitution  produced  by 
mercury  acting  on  it  as  a  poison.  He  calls  h  the  mer- 
curial crithismus,  and  mentions  that  it  is  characterized 
by  great  depression  of  strength,  anxiety  about  the 
prscoidia,  irregular  action  of  "the  heart,  frequent  sigh- 
ing, trembling,  a  small,  quick,  sometimes  intermitting 
pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a  pale,  contracted  counte- 
nance, a  sense  of  coldness  ;  but  the  tongue  is  seldom 
furred,  nor  are  the  vital  and  natural  functions  much 
disturbed.  In  this  state,  any  sudden  exertion  will 
sometimes  prove  fatal 

Ergaste  Rtu.M.  (From  epyov,  work.)  A  labora- 
tory: that  part  of  the  furnace  in  which  is  contained 
the  matter  to  be  acted  upon. 

ERICA.  (From  cpUKia,  to  break;  so  named  from 
its  fragility,  or  because  it  is  broken  into  rods  to  make 
besoms  of.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liunaan  system.  Class,  Octandria;  Order,  Monogy- 
nia.     Heath. 

Erick'rcm.  (From  cpeiKrj,  heath.)  A  medicine  in 
which  heath  is  an  ingredient. 

ERI'GERON.  (Hptrepw,  of  the  ancient  Gr< 
from  tip  the  spring,  and  ytpuiv,  an  old  man,  because,  in 
the  spring,  it  lias  a  white,  hoary  blossom,  like  the 
hair  of  an  old  man.)  i.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot 
plants.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  su 
perflua. 

•J.  The  common  chick-weed  is  so  called  in  old  books. 
See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

EribsrOM.     See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

EROSION.  {Erosio;  from  erodo,  to  gnaw  off.) 
This  word  is  very  often  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ui 
ceralion,  viz.  the  formation  of  a  breach  or  chasm 
in  the  substance  of  parts,  by  the  action  of  the  absor- 

EROPT'S.  Jagged.  A  leaf  is  called  folium  crosum, 
the  niargiu  of  which  is  irregularly  cut  or  notched, 
especially  when  otherwise  divided  besides  ;  as  in  So 
necio  squalidus. 

EROTIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  Glossary,  contain- 
ing ;ui  explanation  of  the  terms  In  Hippocrates,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  work  was  printed  at  Ve- 
nice, in  1566  ;  and  also  annexed  to  Foesius's  Edition 
Of  Hippocrates. 

EROTOMA'NIA.  (From  epos,  love,  and  povto, 
madness.)  That  melancholy,  or  madness,  which  is 
the  eftec!  Of  love. 

E'rpbs.  (.From  rp-w,  to  creep :  so  named  from  their 
gradually  increasing  in  size.    See  Herpes. 

ERRA'TfC.  (Erratieus ;  from  m-o,  to  wander.) 
Wandering  ;  irregular.  A  term  occasionally  applied 
to  pains,  or  any  disease  which  is  not  fixed,  but  moves 
from  out1  part  to  another,  as  goat,  rheumatism,  fee. 

E  Rlllll.M'..  {Krrhinus ;  tpptva,  from  n>,  in,  ami 
/in',  the  nose.)  By  errhincs  are  lo  be  understood  those 
medicines  which, "when  topically  applied  lo  the  inter 

ual  membrane  of  the  nose,  excite  sneezing,  and  in- 
crease the  secretion,  independent  of  any  mechanical 
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irritation.  The  articles  belonging  to  this  class  may  br 
referred  to  two  orders. 

I  Sternutatory  trrhints ;  as  nt'cotiano,  lulleborus, 
eupkerbium,  which  are  selected  for  ilio  torpid,  the 
vigorous,  but  not  plethoric,  and  tliose  to  whom  any 
dcgneof  evacuation  would  not  be  hurtful. 

-.  Evacuating- errhines ;  as  asanim,  itc.  which  are 
calculated  for  the  phlegmatic  and  infirm. 

ERROR  LOCI.  Boerhaave  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced this  term,  from  the  opinion  that  the  vessels  wore 
of  different  sizes,  for  the  circulation  of  blood,  lymph, 
and  serum,  and  that  when  the  larger  sized  globules 
were  forced  into  the  less  vessels,  they  became  ob- 
structed, by  an  error  a/ place.  But  tins  opinion  does 
not  appear  to  be  well-grounded. 

Eru'ca.  (From  erugo,  to  matte  smooth  j  so  named 
from  the  smoothness  of  its  leaves,  or  from  uro,  lo 
burn,  because  of  its  biting  quality.)  See  Brassica 
eruca. 

Eruca  syl  vestris.    The  wild  rocket    SeeBras- 

3tca  eruca. 

ERUCTATION. 

ERUPTION.  Emptio.  A  discoloration,  or  spots 
on  the  skin;  as  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  measles, 
nettle-rash,  &c 

Eruthema.  (From  tpcflj,  t->  make  red.)  A  fiery 
red  tumour,  or  pustules  on  the  skin. 

E  RVUM.     ((^tiasi  ari-um,  a  field,  because  it  grows 

wild  in  the  fields;  or  from  tmo,  to  pluck  out,  because 
it  is  diligently  plucked  from  coru.l  The  tare.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,,  Dia.delph.ia;  Order,  JJccandna. 

2.  The  pharmacopmial  name  of  tare.  See  Ere  urn 
ervilia. 

Ervum  ervilia.  Orobus.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
Ercum  ervilia — gcrmimuus  ttndattiplicatis,  foliis  im- 
paripmnatts  of  Linna-us.  have  been  made  into  bread 
in  times  of  scarcity,  which  is  not  the  most  salubrious. 
The  meal  was  formerly  among  the  resolvent  remedies 
bv  way  of  poultice. 

Ervum  llns.  The  systematic  name  of  the  lentil. 
Lens.  $aKO<;  of  the  Greeks.  Ervum — ptdunculis  sub- 
bijlons ;  seminibus  comprcssis,  convexis,  of  Liunums. 
There  are  two  varieties  ;  the  one  with  large,  the  other 
with  small  seeds.  They  are  eaten  in  many  piaces  as 
we  eat  pease,  than  which  they  are  more  flatulent,  and 
more  difficult  to  digest  A  decoction  of  these  seeds  is 
used  as  a  iotiou  to  the  ulceralions  alter  small-pox  and, 
it  is  said,  with  success. 

ERY  NG1UM.  From  ipuyyavut,  to  eructate.) 
Eryngo,  or  sea-holly.  J.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Eimutan  system.  Class  l'cnlandria ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pbarmacopceial  name  of  the  sea-holly.  See 
Eryngium  maritintum. 

["  Eryngium  AO.UAT1CUM .  Button  snake-root.  The 
Eryngium  aquaticum  is  a  native  of  the  southern  • 
We  are  told  in  Mr.  Elliott's  botany,  that  the  root  is  of 
a  pungent,  bitter,  and  aromatic  taste.  When  chewed, 
it  very  sensibly  excites  a  flow  of  saliva.  A  decoction 
of  it  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  sometimes 
proves  emetic.  It  is  preferred  by  some  physicians  to 
the  Seneca  snake-root,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its 
effects."     A.] 

Eryngium  campestre.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Eryngium,— foliis  radiculibus,  amplczicaulibus,  jun- 
nato-lanceolatis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  used  in  many  places 
for  that  of  the  sea-eryngo.     See  Eryngium. 

Eryngium  makitimlm.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sea-holly  or  eryngo.  Eryngium— foliis  radiculibus 
subrotundis,  plicatis  spinosis,  capitulis  pedunculalis, 
paleis  tricuspidatis,  of  Lmmeus.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  directed  for  medical  use.  It  has  no  particular 
smell,  but  to  the  taste  it  manifests  a  grateful  sweet- 
ness ;  and,  on  being  Ihewed  for  some  time,  it  dim 
a  light  aromatic  warmth  or  pungency.  It  was  former- 
ly celebrated  for  its  supposed  aphrodisiac  powers,  but 
it  is  now  very  rarely  employed. 

ERYNGO.     See  Eryngium. 

Eryngo.  sea.     See  Eryngium. 

Erynao-leavcd  lichen.     See  Lichen  islandicus. 

ERYSIMUM.  (I  l'om  tpvw,to  draw,  so  called  from 
its  power  of  drawing  and  producing  blisters.  Others 
derive  it  from  axo  too  tpuxciv,  because  the  leaves  are 
much  cut;  others  from  cpaiuov,  precious.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  Tetradymtmia ;  Order,  Srfiquosa. 


ERY 
2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  hedge  mustard 

Sec  Erysimum  officinale. 

EitvsiMi  m  aii.iakia.  The  systematic  name  of 
Jack-in-lhe-hcdge.     jilliarid;  Chamaplion  of  Oribur 

sins.     Sauce  alone,  or  slinking   hedge-uiusiaid.     The 

plant  to  which  this  name  is  given,  is  the  Erysimum 
foliis  eordatis,  of  Linneus;  ii  is  sometimes  exhibited 
in  humid  asthma  and  dyspnoea,  with  success.  Its 
virtues  are  powerfully  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  anti- 
scorbutic. 

Erysimum  barbarea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  iariarea  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
Erysimum— foliis  lyratis,  extimo  subrotundo  of  Liu 
iubus,  may  be  ranked  among  the  antiscorbutics.  They 

are  seldom  used  in  practice. 

Erysimum  officinale.    The  systematic  name  of 
the  hedge  mustaid.      Erysimum— siliquis  tpica   ad 
oliis  ruiiciuutis,  of  1. lumens.     It  was  former- 
ly much  used  for  lis  i  xpectorant  and  di tic  qualities, 

Which  are  now  forgotten.     The   sc<  ds   are  warm  and 

pungent,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  mustard  in  their 

sensible  effects. 

ERYSI  IT: LAS.  (From  cpvu>,  to  draw,  and  acXac 
adjoining:  named  from  the  neighbouring  parts  being 
aitectcd  by  the  eruption.)  Ignis  surer.  The  rose,  oi 
St.  Anthony's  fire.     A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 

Pyrexia-,  and  order  Exanthemata  of  Cullen.  It  is 
know  n  by  synocha  of  two  or  three  days'  continuance, 
wnh  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  with  delirium  ;  pulse 
commonly  full  and  hard;  then  erythema  of  the  lace, 
or  some  other  pail,  with  continuance  of  synocha, 
lending  either  lo  abscess  or  gangrene.  There  are  two 
species  of  this  disease,  according  to  Cullen:  1.  Erysi- 
pelas iisieulusum,  with  iarge  blisters;  'J.  Erysipelas 
phlycta-nodcs,  the  shingles  or  an  erysipelas  with  polyc- 
linic, or  small  blisters. 

This  disease  is  an  inflammatory  affection,  princi 
pally  of  the  skin,  when  it  makes  iis  appearance  ex- 
ternally, and  of  the  mucous  membrane  When  it  is 
sealed  internally;  and  is  more  liable  to  attack  women 
and  children,  and  those  of  an  irritable  habit,  than 
those  of  a  plethoric  and  robust  constitution. 

It  is  remarkable  that  erysipelas  sometimes  returns 
periodically,  attacking  the  patient  once  or  twice  a  year, 
or  even  once  every  month,  and  then  by  iu  repeated 
attacks  it  often  gradually  exhausts  the  strength,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  old  and  ol'a  bad  habit. 

When  the  inflammation  is  principally  confined  to 

the  skin,  and  is  unattended  by  any  affection  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  then  called  erythema;  but  when  the  system 
is  anected,  it  is  named  erysipelas. 

Ever)  part  of  the  body  is  equally  liable  to  it,  but  it 

more  frequently  appears  on  the  face,  legs,  and  feet, 
than  any  where  else,  when  seated  externally  ;  and  it 
occurs  otiener  in  warm  climates  than  phlegmonous 
inflammation 

It  is  brought  on  by  all  the  causes  that  are  apt  lo  ex- 
cite inflammation,  such  as  injuries  of  all  kinds,  the 
external  application  of  stimulants,  exposure  to  cold, 
and  obstructed  perspiration;  and  it  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  a  certain  matter  generated  within  the 
body,  and  thrown  out  on  its  surface.  A  particular 
slate  of  the  atmosphere  seems  sometimes  to  render  it 
epidemical. 

In  slight  cases,  where  it  attacks  the  extremities,  it 
appearance  with  a  roughness,  heat,  pain,  and 
redness  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  pale  when  Hie  lin- 
ger is  pressed  upon  if,  and  again  returns  to  its  former 
colour,  when  it  is  removed.  There  prevails  likewise 
a  small  febrile  disposition,  and  the  patient  is  rather  hot 
and  thirsty.  If  the  atlack  is  mild,  these  symptoms 
will  continue  only  for  a  few  days,  the  surface  of  the 
part  affected  will  become  yellow,  the  cuticle  or  scarf- 
skin  will  fall  off  in  scales,  and  no  further  inconve- 
nience will  perhaps  be  experienced;  but  if  the  anack 
has  been  severe,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
run  high,  then  there  will  ensue  pains  in  the  head  and 
back,  great  beat,  thirst,  and  restlessness;  the  part 
affected  will  slightly  swell:  the  pulse  will  become 
small  and  frequent;  and  about  the  fourth  day,  a  mini 
ber  of  little  vesicles,  containing  a  limpid,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  yellowish  fluid,  will  arise.  In  some  instances, 
the  fluid" is  viscid,  and  instead  of  running  out,  as  gene- 
rally happens  when  the  blister  is  broken,  it  adheres  tc 
and  dries  upon  the  skin. 

In  unfavourable  cases,  these  blisters  sometimes  de- 
generate into  obstinate  ulcers,  which  now  and  then 
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uccome  gangrenous.  Tins,  however,  do(.s  not  happen 
frequently  ;  tor  although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
surface  of  the  skin  and  the  blistered  places  to  appear 
livid,  or  even  blackish,  yet  this  usually  disappears  with 
the  other  symptoms. 

The  period  at  which  the  vesicles  show  themselves  is 
very  uncertain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  eruption.  In  mild  cases,  it  often  disappears 
gradually,  or  is  carried  oft"  by  spontaneous  sweating. 
In  some  cases  it  continues,  without  showing  any  dis- 
posilion  to  decline,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or 
longer. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  sometimes  attacked  with 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  but  less  frequently  so  than 
llii!  extremities.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for 
infants  to  be  attacked  in  this  manner  a  few  days  after 
birth  ;  and  in  these  it  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
genitals.  The  inflamed  skin  is  hard,  and  apparently 
very  painful  to  the  touch.  The  belly  often  becomes 
lUiformly  tense,  and  sphacelated  spots  sometimes  are 
to  be  observed.  From  dissections  made  by  Dr.  Un- 
derwood, it  appears,  that  in  this  form  of  the  disease 
the  inflammation  frequently  spreads  to  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

Another  species  of  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
which  most  usually  attacks  the  trunk  of  the  body,  is 
that  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  shingles,  being  a 
corruption  of  the  French  word  cringle,  which  implies 
a  belt.  Instead  of  appearing  a  uniform  inflamed 
surface,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  little  pimples  ex- 
tending round  the  body  a  little  above  the  umbilicus, 
which  have  vesicles  formed  on  them  in  a  short  time. 
Little  or  no  danger  ever  attends  this  species  of  erysi- 
pelas. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  comes  on  with 
chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  restlessness,  thirst,  and 
othe'r  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  drowsiness  or  tendency 
to  coma  or  delirium,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent 
and  full.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a  liery  red- 
ness appears  on  some  part  of  the  face,  and  this  extends 
at  length  to  the  scalp,  and  then  gradually  down  the 
neck,  leaving  a  tumefaction  in  every  part  the  redness 
has  occupied.  The  whole  face  at  length  becomes  tur- 
gid, and  the  eyelids  are  so  much  swelled  as  to  deprive 
the  patient  of  sight.  When  the  redness  and  swelling 
have  continued  for  some  time,  blisters  of  different 
sizes,  containing  a  thin  colourless  acrid  liquor,  arise  on 
different  parts  of  the  lace,  and  the  skin  puts  on  a  livid 
appearance  in  the  blistered  places;  but  in  those  not 
affected  with  blisters,  the  cuticle,  towards  the  close  of 
the  disease,  falls  off  in  scales. 

No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  inflammation  on  the  face ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  increased  as  the  latter  extends,  and  both 
will  continue  probably  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten 
days.  In  the  course  of  the  inflammation,  the  disposi- 
tion to  coma  and  delirium  are  sometimes  so  increased 
as  to  destroy  the  patient  between  the  seventh  and 
eleventh  days  of  the  disease.  When  the  complaint  is 
mild,  and  not  leading  to  a  fatal  event,  the  inflamma- 
tion and  fever  generally  cease  gradually  without  any 
evident  crisis. 

If  the  disease  arises  in  a  bad  habit  of  body,  occupies 
a  part  possessed  of  great  sensibility,  is  accompanied 
with  much  inflammation,  fever,  and  delirium,  and 
these  take  place  at  an  early  period,  we  may  suppose 
the  patient  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Where 
translations  of  the  morbid  matter  take  place,  and  the 
inflammation  falls  on  either  the  brain,  lungs,  or  abdo- 
minal viscera,  we  may  entertain  the  same  unfavoura- 
ble opinion.  F.rysipeias  never  terminates  in  suppura- 
tion, unless  combined  with  a  considerable  degree  of 

phlegmonous  Inflammation,  which  is,  however,  some 

times  the  case;  but  in  a  had  habit,  it  is  apt  to  termi- 
nate in  gangrene,  in  which  case  there  will  be  also 
great  danger.  When  the  febrile  symptoms  arc  mild, 
and  unaccompanied  by  delirium  or  coma,  and  the  in- 
flammation does  not  run  high,  we  need  not  be  appre- 
hensive of  danger. 

When!  the  disease  has  occupied  the  face,  and  proves 
fatal,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  Its  consequences, 
are  in  some  cases  met  with  on  dissection. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  must  proceed  on  the 
antiphlogistic  plan,  varied  however  in  its  activity  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  the  disease.  When  it  occurs  in 
robust  plethoric  constitutions,  partaking  of  the  phleg- 
monous character,  with  severe  synochal  fever,  it  will 
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be  proper  to  begin  by  taking  a  moderate  quantity  01 
blood,  then  direct  cooling  saline  purgatives,  antimoniai 
diaphoretics,  a  light  vegetable  diet,  &c.  When  the 
disorder  attacks  the  face,  it  mt.y  be  better  to  use  cup- 
ping behind  the  neck,  and  keep  the  head  somewhat 
raised.  But  if  the  disease  exhibits  rather  the  typhoid 
type,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
gangrene,  the  patient's  strength  must  be  supported: 
after  clearing  out  the  prima;  viae,  and  endeavouring  to 
promote  the  other  secretions  by  mild  evacuauts,  when 
the  pulse  begins  to  fail,  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  the  decoction  of  bark 
with  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  tonic  medicine,  may  be 
resorted  to;  nay,  even  the  bark  in  substance,  and  the 
more  powerful  stimulants,  as  ammonia,  &c.  ought  to 
be  tried,  if  the  preceding  fail.  Should  the  inflamma- 
tion, quilting  the  skin,  attack  an  internal  pa  t,  a  blis- 
ter, or  some  rubefacient,  may  help  to  relieve  the  pa 
tient ;  and  stimulants  to  the  lower  extremities  will 
likewise  he  proper,  where  the  head  is  severely  affected. 
To  the  inflamed  part  of  the  skin,  applications  must  not 
be  too  freely  made  :  where  there  is  much  pain  and 
heat,  cooling  it  occasionally,  with  plain  water,  is  per- 
haps best ;  and  where  an  acrid  discharge  occurs,  wash- 
ing it  away  from  time  to  time  with  warm  milk  and 
water.  Should  su|  puration  happen,  it  is  important 
to  make  an  early  opening  lor  the  escape  of  the  matter, 
to  obviate  the  extensive  sloughings  otherwise  apt  to 
follow,  and  where  gangrene  occurs,  the  fermenting  ca 
laplasm  inav  be  applied. 

ERYTHE'MA.  (From  cpvOpof,  red.)  Inflamma 
tory  blush.  A  morbid  redness  of  the  skin,  as  is  oh 
served  upon  the  cheeks  of  hectic  patients  after  eating, 
and  the  skin  covering  bubo,  phlegmon,  &x. 

Erythro danum.  (From  epvdpns,  red:  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  its  juice.)     See  Rubia  livctorum. 

Erythroei'des.  (From  spvdpos,  red,  and  uios,  a 
likeness  :  so  called  from  its  colour.)  A  name  given  to 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

Erythro'nidm.  (From  tpvBpos,  red  :  so  called  from 
the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)     A  species  of  satyrion. 

["Ervthronium  Americanlm.  The  Erythronium 
Americanum  is  an  emetic  in  its  recent  state,  producing 
vomiting  in  the  dose  of  thirty  or  forty  grains.  This 
property  is  impaired  by  drying.  The  affinity  of  the 
plant  to  Cvlchicum,  and  some  others  of  known  activity, 
renders  it  deserving  of  further  investigation.  The 
bulbs  should  be  dug  when  the  leaves  fust  appear,  be- 
fore flowering.  A  pure  fecula  may  be  obtained  from 
them."— Big.  .Mat.  Med.    A.} 

Ervthro'xyum.  (From  eov&pos,  red,  and  \i\ov, 
wood:  so  named  from  its  colour.)  Logwood.  See 
Hamatoxylum. 

E'rvturus.  (From  tovOpos,  red:  so  named  from 
the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)  The  sumach.  See  Rhus 
coriaria. 

E'saphe.  (From  £«ja0ao>,  to  feel.)  The  touch  ;  or 
feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to  ascertain  its  con- 
dition. 

ESCHAR.  (Koxapa;  from  eexupoo*,  to  scab  over.) 
Etchara.  The  portion  of  flesh  that  is  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  a  caustic,  and  which  sloughs  away 

ESCHARO  TIC.  (Esekaroticus  ;  from  zoxapou  to 
scab  over.)  Caustic;  corrosive.  A  term  given  by 
surgeons  to  those  substances  which  possess  a  power  of 
destroying  the  texture  of  the  various  solid  parts  of  the 
animal  body  to  which  they  are  directly  applied  The 
articles  of  this  class  of  substances  may  be  arranged 
under  two  orders : 

1.  Eroding  escharotks ;  as  blue  vitriol,  alumen 
list  Kin,  &c. 

3.  Caustic  escharotics ;  as  lapis  infcrnalis,  argent* 
mtras,  acidum  sulphuricum,  nitricvm,  &c. 

ESCULENT.  F.sculcntus.  An  appellation  given 
to  such  animals,  fishes,  and  plants,  or  any  part  ol 
them,  that  may  be  eaten  for  food. 

10  SOX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes.  Class, 
Pisces ;  Older,  Abdominals*. 

Esox  nicius.  The  systematic  name  of  the  piKo 
hsh,  from  the  liver  of  which  an  oil  is  separated  spon- 
taneously, which  is  termed,  in  some  pharmacopeias, 
oleum  lucii  piscis.  It  is  used  in  some  countries,  by 
surgeons,  to  destroy  spots  of  the  transparent  cornea. 

E  SSENCE.  Several  of  the  volatile  or  essential 
oils  are  called  by  this  name. 

ESSENTIAL.  F.sscntialis.  Something  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  thing,  or  that  has  such  a  con 


ncsAor.  with  Hie  nature  of  a  thing,  that  is  f  jund  wher- 
ever the  thing  itself  is;  thus  the  heart,  brain,  spinal 
■narrow,  lungs,  sti  ire  parts  essential  to  lift. 

mil  history,  ii  is  applied  to  those  circum- 
stances which  mark  ot  distinguish  an  animal  or  plant 
from  all  others  In  the  same  order  or  genus. 

KssK  \TIAL    (Ml..      Sec  oil. 

E'sst:il.v.  [Esscra,  from  Eskcra,  an  Arabia* 
word  literally  meaning  papiHa.)  A  species  of  cuta- 
neous eruption,  distinguished  by  broad,  shining, 
smooth,  red  spots,  mostly  without  fever,  mid  differing 
from  the  nettle-rash  in  not  being  elevated,  k  generally 
attacks  the  face  and  hands. 

Es  i  biomcnus.  (From cv0im,  to  eat.)  A  term  for- 
merly applied  to  ai:_\  disease  which  rapidly  destroyed, 
or,  as  il  weic,  ate  away  the  llesh,  as  some  forms  of 
herpes,  lupus,  t 

l  SI  LA.  (From  esus,  eaten,  became  it  is  eaten 
by  some  as  a  medicine.)    Spt 

EsUfcA.  MAJOR.      B   e  Euphorbia  pa!u.<tris. 

Bsula  minor.    Sec  Euphorbia cypariasitu- 

E'THEE.     S 

Kthkr,  iCKTic.  Acetic  naphtha.  An  ethereal  fluid, 
drawn  over  from  an  equal  admixture  of  alkohol  and 
acetic  acid,  distilled  with  a  gentle  heal  from  a  glass 
retort  in  a  sand-bath  It  has  a  grateful  smell,  is  ex- 
tremely light,  volatile,  and  inflammable. 

Ether  muriatic.  Marine  ether.  Muriatic  ether 
•s  obtained  by  Using  ami  distilling  alkehol  with  ex- 
tremely concentrated  muriate  of  tin  It  is  stimulant, 
antiseptic,  and  diuretic.  ' 

Ethkr,  mitrois.  Nitric  naphtha.  This  is  only  a 
stronger  preparation  than  Ibesplritusetheris  nitrici  of 
the  London  Phar wacopfflta ;  it  is  produced  by  the  dis- 
tillaiion  of  two  parts  of  alkohol  to  one  part  and  a  half 
ef  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Ether,  solphuRIC.    See  JKlker  sttlpkuricus. 

Ethkr,  vitriolic.    See  JEthi  r  sviphwrieas. 

ETHEREAL.  A  term  applied  to  any  highly  pec- 
titled  essential  oil,  or  spirit.    See  OUumath 

Et/iiaps,  anliiimv.ta.     See  JEthiapt  antinumiatie. 

Erkwps,  martial.     The  black  oxide  of  iron. 

Etla<,ps  mineral.  See  HydrargyrisvlpkuretvmHi- 
%rum. 

Etlttops  perse.     See  Hi;drarf:/ri  ozijdum  euicreum. 

ETHMOID.  (EthmoUes;  from  t<paos,  a  sieve,  and 
trek*,  form  :  because  it  is  perforated  like  a  sieve.) 
Sieve-like. 

Ethmoid  bonk.  Os  cthmoideum  ;  e-  «-thmoii>:s.  Cri- 
briform bone.  A  bone  of  the  head.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  curious  bones  of  the  human  body.  It  ap- 
pears almost  a  cube,  not  of  solid  bone,  but  exceedingly 
light,  spongy,  and  consisting  of  many  convoluted  plates, 
Which  form  a  network,  like  honeycomb.  It  is  cu- 
riously enclosed  in  tire  os  frontis,  between  the  orbitary 
-  of  that  bone.  One  horizontal  plate  receives 
the  olfactory  nerves,  which  perforate  that  |>late  with 
such  a  number  of  small  holes,  that  it  resembles  a  sieve  ; 
whence  the  bone  is  named  cribriform,  or  ethmoid 
bone.  Other  plates  dropping  perpendicularly  from  this 
one,  receive  the  divided  nerves,  and  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  expanding  into  the  organ  of  smelling  ;  and 
these  bones,  upon  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are 
spread  out,  are  so  much  convoluted  as  to  extend  the 
surface  of  this  sense  very  greatly,  and  are  named 
spongy  bones.  Another  Hal  plate  lies  in  the  orbit  of 
the  eye;  and  being  very  smooth,  by  the  rolling  of  the 
eye,  it  is  named  the  os  planum,  or  smooth  bone.  So 
that  theethmoid  bone  supports  the  forepart  of  the  brain, 
receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  forms  the  organ  of  smell- 
irur,  and  makes  the  chief  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye ; 
and  the  spongy  bones,  and  the  os  planum,  arc  neither 
of  them  distinct  bones,  but  parts  of  this  ethmoid  bone. 

The  cribriform  plate  is  exceedingly  delicate  and 
thin  ;  lies  horizontally  over  the  root  of  the  nose;  and 
tills  up  neatly  the  space  between  the  two  orbitary 
plates  of  the  frontal-bone.  The  olfactory  nerves,  like 
two  small  flat  lobes,  lie  out  upon  this  plate,  and,  ad- 
hering to  it,  shoot  down  like  many  roots  through  this 
bone,°so  as  to  perforate  it  with  numerous  small  holes, 
as  if  it  had  been  dotted  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  like 
a  nutmeg-crater.  This  plate  is  horizontal;  but  its 
processes"  are  perpendicular,  one  above,  and  three 

below.  •       ,.  .         ..    , 

1.  The  first  perpendicular  process  is  what  is  called 
crista  "alii  ;  a  small  perpendicular  projection,  some- 
what like  a  cock's  comb,  but  exceedingly  small,  stand- 
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(nj!  directly  upu  arda  from  the  middle  of  thecribiilona 
plate,  and  dividing  that  plate  into  two  ;  so  thai  one  ol- 
factory nerve  lies  upon  each  side  of  the  crista  gulli ; 
and  the  root  of  the  lalx,  or  septum,  between  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  begins  from  this  procem 
The  foramen  ca>cum,  or  blind  hole  of  the  frontal  bone, 
is  formed  partly  by  the  root  of  the  crista  galli,  which 
is  very  smooth,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  hollow,  or 
cellular. 

3,  Exactly  opposite  this,  and  in  the  same  direction 
with  it,  i.e.  perpendicular  to  the  ethmoid  plate, stands 
out  the  nasal  plate  of  theethmoid  bone.  It  is  some- 
times called  azygoua,  or  single  process  of  the  ethmoid, 
and  forms  the  beginning  of  that  septum,  or  partition, 
which  divider,  the  two  nostrils.  This  process  is  thin 
but  firm,  and  composed  of  solid  bone;  it  is  commonly 
inclined  a  little  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  the  nostrils 

of  unequal  sice.    The  azygous  process  is  united  with 

the  vomer,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  partition; 
so  that  the  septum,  or  partition  of  the  nose,  consists  of 
the  n/ygoiis  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone  above,  of  the 
vomer  below,  and  of  the  cartilage  in  the  fore  or  pro- 
jecting part  nf  the  nose;  but  the  cartilage  rots  away, 
so  that  whatever  is  seen  of  the  septum  in  the  skull 
must  be  part  either  of  the  ethmoid  bone  or  vomer. 

'J.  Upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  there  hangs  do  wn 
bane,  one  hanging  in  each  nostril.  They  are 
each  rolled  up  like  a  scroll  of  parchment;  they  tire 
\  cry  spongy  ;  ?.rc  covered  with  a  delicate  and  sensible 
membrane;  and  when  the.  olfactory  nerves  depart 
from  the  clibrifonn  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  septum,  and  to  these  upper 
spongy  hones,  and  expand  upon  them  so  that  the  con- 
volutions of  these  bones  are  of  material  use  in  expand- 
ing the  organ  of  swelling,  and  detaining  the  odorous 
effluvia  till  the  impression  be  perfect.  Their  convolu- 
tions are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  animals,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  need  a  more  acute  sense.  They  are 
named  spongy  or  turbinated  bones,  from  their  convolu- 
tions resembling  the  many  folds  of  a  turban. 

The  spongy  bones  have  a  great  many  honey-comlj- 
like  cells  connected  with  them,  which  belong  also  to 
the  organ  d  smell,  and  which  are  useful  perhaps  by 
detaining  the  effluvia  of  odorous  bodies,  and  also  by 
reverberating  the  voice.  Thus,  in  a  common  cold, 
while  the  voice  is  hurt  by  mi  affection  of  these  cells, 
the  sense  of  smelling  is  almost  lost. 

4.  The  orbttary  plate,  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  is  1 
large  surface;  consisting  of  a  very  firm  plate  of  bone, 
ot  a  regular  square  form:  exceedingly  smooth  and 
polished;  it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  socket  for  the 
eye,  lying  on  its  inner  side.  •When  we  see  it  in  the 
detached  hone,  we  know  it  to  be  just  the  flat  side  of 
theethmoid  bone;  hut  while  it  is  incased  in  the  socket 
Of  the  eye,  we  should  believe  it  to  be  a  small  square 
bone:  ami  from  this,  and  from  its  smoothness,  it  has 
got  the  distinct  name  of  os  planum. 

The  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  form  so  im- 
portant a  share  of  the  organ  of  smell,  are  arranged 
in  great  numbers  along  the  spongy  bone.  They  are 
small  in  at  cells,  much  like  a  honey-comb,  and  regu- 
larly arranged  in  two  rows,  parted  from  each  other  by 
a  thin  partition  ;  so  that  the  os  planum  seems  to  have 
one  setof  cells  attached  to  it,  while  another  regular  sdt 
of  cells  belongs  in  like  manner  to  the  spongy  bones. 
There  are  thus  twelve  in  number  opening  into  each 
other,  and  into  the  nose. 

These  cells  are  frequently  the  seat  of  venereal  ulcers,; 
and  the  spongy  bones  are  the  surface  where  polypi 
often  sprout  up.  And  from  the  general  connexions  anS 
forni3  of  the  bone,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
venereal  ulcer,  when  deep  in  the  nose,  having  got  to 
these  cells,  cannot  be  cured,  but  undermines  all  the 
face;  how  the  venereal  disease,  having  affected  the 
nose,  foon  spreads  to  the  eye :  and  how  even  the  braiti 
itself  is  not  safe.  We  tee  the  danger  of  a  blow  upon 
the  nose,  which,  by  a  force  upon  the  septum,  or  middle 
partition,  may  depress  the  delicate  cribriform  plate,  so 
as  to  oppress  the  brain  with  all  the  effects  of  a  frac- 
tured skull,  and  without  any  operation  which  can 
give  relief.  And  we  also  see  the  danger  of  pulling 
away  polypi,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  upper 
sponsv  bone. 

ETilMOl  DES.    See  Ethmoid  bane. 

ETMULLER,  Michael,  was  born  at  Leipsi;,  in 
1044.  He  graduated  there  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
after  going  through  the  requisite  studies,  aim  much  im> 
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Moving  himself  by  travelling  through  different  ports  of 

Europe.    Eight  years  after  lie  was  uppointed  professor 

in  that  University,  as  well  as  extraordinary 

professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy.     He  fulfilled  those 

i  applause,  and  nis  death,  wh'ch  hap- 

iDiied  ill  1683,  was  generally  regretted  by  the  faculty 

He  was  a  very  voluminous  write,,  and 

were  considered  to  have  suliieient  merit  to 

lie  translated  into  most  European  languages. 

(From  k)v),  to  eat,  as  containing  the  re- 
of  the  food.)    The  hypogastrium. 
:',i  a '« THEMUM.      (From  su,  well,  and  urfonos,  a 
SO   named   from   the   beauty   of  its  (lowers.) 
The  chamomile. 

ElU 'vuiu.m.     (From  tu,  well,  and  a<i>r),  the  touch,  so 
cause   its  touch  was  supposed  to  give  ease.) 
A  medicine  for  the  piles. 

HLOBLNE.    See  Chlorous  oxide. 
CLASE.     'J'he  prismatic  emerald. 

lite.    A  brownish  red-coloured  mineral,  be- 
longing to  the  tessular  system  of  Molis. 

EUDIOMETER.  An  instrument  by  which  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospherical  air 
can  be  ascertained.  Several  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed, all  founded  upon  the  principle  of  decomposing 
common  air  by  means  of  a  body  which  has  a  greater 
affinity  for  the  oxygen.     See  Eudiometry. 

EUDIOMETRY.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  atmospheric  air. 

No  sooner  was  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
I  low n,  than  it  became  an  inquiry  of  importance  tqj 
l.;l  out  a  method  of  ascertaining,  with  faciiityand 
precision,  the  relative  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  contained 
i.i  a  given  bulk  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  instruments  in  which  the  oxygen  gas  of  a  de- 
termined quantity  of  air  was  ascertained,  received  the 
of  EudwiiicUi-s,  because  they  weie  considered 
lis  measures  of  the  purity  of  air.     They  are,  how  ever, 
more  properly  called  Oximeters. 

The  eudiometers  proposed  by  different  chemists,  arc 
the  following 

1.  Priestley's  Eudiometer.— The  first  eudiometer  was 
made  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Priestley's  discovery,  that 
when  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  over 
water,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  diminishes  rapidly,  in 
consequence  of  the  combination  of  the  gus  witii  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  absorption  of  the  nitric  acid 
thus  formed  by  the  water. 

When  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  nitrogen  gas,  no 
diminution  takes  place;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with 
oxygen  gas,  in  proper  proportions,  the  absorption  is 
complete.  Hence  it  ig  evident,  that  in  all  cases  of  a 
mixture  of  these  two  cases,  the  diminution  will  be  pro- 
(  ortional  to  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen.  Of  course  it 
will  indicate  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  air;  and,  by 
mixing  it  with  different  portions  of  air,  it  will  indicate 
Ihe  different  quantities  of  oxygen  which  they  contain, 
l  ii>\  ided  the  component  parts  of  air  be  susceptible  of 
s  ariation. 

Dr.  Priestley's  method  was  to  mix  together  equal 
bulks  of  air  and  nitrous  gas  in  a  low  jar,  and  then 
transfer  the  mixture  into  a  narrow  graduated  glass  tube 
about  three  feet  long,  in  order  to  measure  the  diminu- 
of  bulk,  lie  expressed  this  diminution  by  the 
number  of  hundredth  party  remaining.  Thus,  suppose 
pe  had  mixed  together  equal  parts  of  nitrous  gas  and 
air,  and  that  the  sum  total  was  200  (or  2.00):  suppose 
Ihe  residuum,  when  measured  in  the  graduated  tube, 

1     a nnt  to  101  (or  1.04),  and  of  course  that  96  pails 

1  1  ihe  whole  had  disappeared,  he  denoted  the  purity 
(it  the  air  thus  tried  by  104. 

This  method  of  analyzing  air  by  means  of  nitrous 
gas  is  liable  to  many  errors.  For  the  water  over  which 
the  experiment  is  made  may  contain  more  or  less  car- 
bouic  a.id,  atmospheric  air,  or  other  heterogeneous 
,.  ^stance.  The  nitrous  gaa  is  not  always  of  the  same 
Itj  mid  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  nitrous  acid 
ormed;  the  figure  of  the  vessel,  and  many 
Dtlicr  circumstances  are  capable  of  occasioning  con- 

Bnces  in  the  results. 

Pontana,  Cavendish, Ladriani,  Magellan,  Von  Hum- 

ioldl   and  Dr.  Falconer,  have  made  scuts  oi  laborious 

(  xpeiiruents  to  bring  the  test  of  nitrous  gas  to  a  stale 

oraplete  accuracy;  but,  notwithstanding  the  exer- 

of  these    philosophers,  the   methods  ol    analyz- 

:  Ig  ait  by  means  of  nitrous  gas  are  liable  to  so  many 

anomalies,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  particu- 
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lar  description  of  the  different  instruments  hirent«5 
by  them.  .     . 

2  ScheeWs  Eudiometer— Tha  is  merely  a  gradu 
ated  glass  cylinder,  containing  a  given  quantity  ol  air, 
exposed  to  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur,  formed 
into  a  paste  with  water.  The  substances  may  be  made 
use  of  in  the  following  manner: 

Make  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  powder,  anrl  iron 
tilings,  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  place  the  mixture 
in  a  saucer,  or  plate,  over  water,  on  a  stand  raised 
above  the  fluid;  then  invert  over  it  a  graduated  bell. 

glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand  for  a  lew  days.  TIh> 
air  contained  in  the  bell-glass  will  gradually  diminish, 
as  will  appear  from  the  ascent  of  the  water. 

When  no  further  diminution  takes  place,  the  ves- 
sel containing  the  sulphuret  must  be  removed,  and  the 
remaining  air  will  be  found  to  be  nitrogen  gas,  which 
was  contained  in  that  quantity  of  atmospheric  air. 

(n  this  process,  the  moistened  sulphuret  of  iron  has 
a  great  altinity  to  oxygen;  it  attracts  and  separates  it 
from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  the  nitrogen  gas  is  left 
behind;  the  sulphur,  during  the  experiment,  is  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  iron  oxidized,  and 
sulphate  of  iron  results. 

'J'he  air  which  is  exposed  to  moistened  iron  and  sul 
phur,  gradually  becomes  diminished,  on  account  ol  its 
oxygen  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  and 
iron,  while  its  nitrogen  remains  behind.  The  quantity 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  examined  becomes 
obvious,  by  the  diminution  of  bulk,  which  the  volume 
of  air  submitted  to  examination  has  undergone. 

A  material  error  to  which  this  method  is  liable,  is 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed,  acts  partly  on 
the  iron,  and  produces  hydrogen  gas,  which  joins  to 
some  of  the  nitrogen  forming  ammonia;  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  absorption  amounts  in  general  to  0.27  parts, 
although  the  true  quantity  of  oxygen  is  no  more  than 
from  0.21  t<>  O/.'i. 

3.  l)c  Muni's  Eudiometer.— Tic  Marti  obviated  the 
errors  lo  which  the  method  of  Scheele  was  liable.  He 
availed  himself,  for  that  purpose,  of  an  hydrogurelted 
sulphuret,  formed  by  boiling  sulphur  and  liquid  potassa, 
or  lime  water,  together.  These  substances,  when 
newt}  prepared,  have  the  property  of  absorbing  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  nitrogen  gas;  l>ut  they  lose  this  pro- 
perty when  saturated  with  that  gas,  which  is  easily 
effected  by  agitating  them  lor  a  few  minutes  in  contact 
with  a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  apparatus  is  merely  a  glass  tube,  ten  inches 
long,  and  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
open  at  one  end,  and  hermetically  sealed  at  the  other. 
The  close  end  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts 
haviug  an  interval  of  one  line  between  each  division 
The  use  of  this  tube  is  to  measure  the  portion  of  ait 
to  be  employed  in  the  experiment.  The  tube  is  filled 
with  water;  and  by  allowing  the  water  to  run  out 
gradually,  while  the  tube  is  inverted,  and  the  open  end 
kept  shut  with  the  linger,  the  graduated  part  is  exactly 
filled  with  air.  These  hundredth  parts  of  air  are  In- 
troduced into  a  glass  bottle,  tilled  with  liquid  sulphuret 
of  lime  previously  saturated  with  nitrogen  gas,  and 
capable  of  holding  from  two  to  four  times  ihe  bulk  of 
the  air  introduced.  The  bottle  is  then  to  be  closed 
with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  and  agitated  for  five  mi- 
nutes. After  this,  the  stopper  is  lo  be  withdrawn, 
while  the  mouth  of  the  phial  is  under  water;  and,  for 
the  greater  accuracy,  it  may  be  closed  and  agitated 
again.  Lastly,  the  air  is  to  be  again  transferred  10  the 
graduated  glass  tube,  in  order  lo  ascertain  the  diininu 
tion  of  its  bulk. 

4.  Humboldt's  Eudiometer  consists  in  decompos- 
ing a  definite  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  by  mean] 
of  the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  af'er  which,  the  por- 
tion of  gas  which  remains  must  be  measured. 

Take  a  glass  cylinder,  closed  at  the  top,  and  whose 
capacity  must  be  measured  into  sufficiently  small  por- 
tions by  a  graduated  scale  fixed  on  it.  If  the  instru- 
ment be  destined  solely  for  examining  atmospheric  air, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  scale  from  the  orifice 
of  the  cylinder  down  to  about  half  ils  length,  or  to 
sketch  that  scale  on  a  slip  of  paper  pasted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tube,  and  to  varnish  it  over  with  a  trans- 
parent varnish. 

This  half  of  the  eudiometrical  tube  is  divided  into 
fifty  equidistant  parls,  which  in  this  case  indicate 
hundredth  parts  of  the  whole  capacity  of  the  instru 
ment. 
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*nrr»tms  vessel,  full  of  atmospheric  nl r,  put  a  piece 

of  dry  phosphorus  .om'  mam  to  every  twelve  cubic 

lose  it  air-tight,  and  heat  it  gradually,  first  the 

sides  :. ear  the  bott ,  and  afterward  the  bottom  itself. 

'i'n.'  phosphorus  will  take  tire  and  burn  rapidly.  After 
everj  thins  is  cold,  invert  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometer- 
tube  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  withdraw  the  cork. 
The  water  will  ascend  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
oxj  gen  gas  the  air  has  sustained,  and  thus  its  quantit] 
maj  be  ascertained. 

Analogous  to  this  is. 

ruin's  Eudiometer,  which  consists  of  a  glass 
Cube,  ot  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  closed  at  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  tilled 
With  Mien  hit,  and  k;pt  inverted  in  tins  fluid  iii  the 
met  curia!  trough.  A  small  hit  of  phosphorus  is  in- 
troduced into  it,  which, on  account  ol  its  specific  gravil) 
being  less  than  that  of  mercury,  will  rise  up  in  it  to 
the  top.  The  phosphorus  is  then  melted  by  means  of 
a  red-hot  poker,  or  burning  coal  applied  to  the  outside 
of  the  tube.  When  the  phosphorus  is  liquefied,  small 
portions  of  air  destined  to  he  examined,  and  which 
have  been  previously  measured  in  a  vessel  graduated 
to  the  cubic  inch,  or  into  mains,  are  introduced  into 
the  tuhe.  As  soon  as  the  air  which  is  sent  ii|i  reaches 
the  phosphorus,  a  combustion  will  take  place,  and  the 
mercury  will  rise  again.  The  combustidn  continues 
till  the  end  ol  the  o;  ci  ation  ;  but,  for  the  greater  exact- 
ness, Seguin  directs  the  residuum  to  he  heated  strongly. 
When  cold,  it  is  introduced  into  the  gradual 
to  ascertain  its  volume.  The  difference  of  t.'ie  two 
volumes  gives  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  gas  contained 
in  the  air  subjected  to  examination. 

G.  Berlkollet'a  Eudiometer. — Instead  of  the  rapid 
combustion  of  phosphorus,  Berthollet  has  substituted 
its  spontaneous  combustion,  which  absorbs  the  oxygen 
of  atmospheric  air  completely:  and,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  air  operated  on  is  small,  the  process  is  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time. 

Berthollel's  apparatus  consists  of  a  narrow  graduated 
glass  tube,  containing  the  air  to  be  examined,  into 
which  is  introduced  a  cylinder,  or  stick  of  phosphorus, 
supported  upon  a  ulass  red.  while  the  tube  stands  in- 
vert! d  in  water.  The  phosphorus  should  he  nearly  as 
lout:  as  the  tube.  Immediately  after  the  introduction 
ef  the  phosphorus,  white  vapours  are  formed  which 
fill  the  tube;  these  vapours  gradually  descend,  and  be- 
come absorbed  by  the  water.  When  no  more  white 
vapours  appear,  the  process  is  at  an  end,  for  all  the 
oxygen  gas  which  was  present  in  the  confined  quantity 
of  air,  has  united  with  the  phosphorus :  the  residuum 
is  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  air  submitted  to  ex- 
amination. 

This  eudiometer,  though  excellent  of  the  kind,  is 
nevertheless  not  absolutely  to  be  depended  upon  ;  for, 
as  soon  as  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  completed,  the 
nitrogen  gas  exercises  an  action  upon  the  phosphorus, 
and  thus  its  bulk  becomes  increased.  It  lias  been  as- 
certained, that  the  volume  of  nitrogen  gas  is  increased 
by  l-40th  part;  consequently  the  bulk  of  the  residuum, 
diminished  by  l-40th,  gives  us  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen 
gas  ef  the  air  examined  ;  which  bulk,  subtracted  from 
the  original  mass  of  air,  gives  us  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  gas  contained  in  it.  The  same  allowance  must 
t>e  made  in  the  eudiometer  of  Seguin. 

7.  Daty's  Eudiometer. — Until  very  lately,  the  pre- 
ceding processes  were  the  methods  of  determining  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  gases  which  compose 
our  atmosphere. 

Some  of  these  methods,  though  very  ingenious,  are 
so  extremely  slow  in  their  action,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which  the  operation 
teases.  Others  have  frequently  involved  inaccura- 
cies, not  easily  removed. 

The  eudiometer  of  Davy  is  not  only  free  from  these 
objections,  but  the  result  it  offers  is  always  constant ; 
it  requires  little  address,  and  is  very  expeditious;  the 
apparatus  is  portable,  simple,  and  convenient. 

Take  a  small  2lass  lube,  graduated  into  one  hundred 
equidistant  parts;  fill  this  tube  with  the  air  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  plunge  it  into  a  bottle,  or  any  other  con- 
venient vessel,  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
green  muriate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  strongly  impreg- 
nated  with  nitrous  gas.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be 
cka°.  is  to  move  the  tube  in  the  solution  a  little  back- 
wards and  forwards;  under  these  circumstances,  the 
oxygen  e*s  contained  in  the  uv  will  be  rapidly  ab- 
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sorbed,  and  condensed  by  the  nitrous  gas  in  ilie  solu 
lion,  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid. 

N.  B.  The  state  of  the  greatest  absorption  should 
be  marked,  as  the  mixture  afterward  emits  a  little  gas 
which  would  alter  the  result. 

This  circumstance  depends  upon  the  slow  decompo- 
sition of  the  nitrous  acid  (formed  during  the  experi- 
ment,) by  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  a  small  quantity  of  aCriform  fluid 
nitrous  gas);  which,  having  no  affinity  with  the  red 
muriate,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  produced  by  the  combi- 
nation of  oxygen,  is  g  adually  evolved  and  mingled 
with  the  residual  nitrogen  gas.  However,  i[ 
gas  evolved  might  be  abstracted  by  exposing  the  resi 
duiim  to  ;i  fresh  solution  of  green  sulphate  or  muriate 
of  iron. 

The  impregnated   solution   with   green   muriate,  is 
more    rapid    in    its   operation  than  the   solution  with 
green  sulphate.    In  cases  when  these  salts  cannot  to 
obtained  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  the  con.:. 
phate  of  iron  of  ootnmei  ed.    One 

cubic  inch  of  moderately  impregnated  solution,  in 
capable  of  absorbing  five  or  six  cubic  inches  of  o.xy- 
L-en,  in  common  processes;  but  the  same  quantity 
must  never  be  employed  for  more  than  one  experi- 
ment. 

In  all  these  different  methods  of  analyzing  air,  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  on  air  of  a  detemiinat 
and  to  lake  care  that  the  residuum  be  neither  more 
condensed  not  dilated  than  the  air  was  when  first  ope- 
rated on.  If  these  things  are  not  attended  to,  no  de- 
pendence whatever  can  be  placed   upon  the  result  of 

the  experiments,  how  carefully  soever  they  may  have 
been  performed,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  place 
the  air,  before  and  after  the  examination,  into  water 
of  the  same  temperature.  If  this,  and  several  oilier 
little  circumstances,  have  been  attended  to,  for  in- 
stance, a  change  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  &e. 
we  find  that  air  is  composed  of  about  0.21  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  0.?J  of  nitrogen  gas  by  bulk.  But  as  thfl 
weight  of  these  two  gases  is  not  exactly  the  same,  the 
proportion  of  the  component  parts  by  weight  will  dif- 
lera  little;  for  as  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  gas  is 
to  ihat  of  nitrogen  gas  as  8  to"  nearly,  it  follows  that 
100  parts  of  air  are  composed  by  weight  of  about  *ti 
nitrogen  sas.  and  24  oxygen  gas. 

The  air  of  this  metropolis,  examined  by  means  ot 
Davy's  eudiometer,  was  found,  in  all  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  to  contain  0.21  of  oxygen  :  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  air  taken  at  Islington  and 
Highgatc ;  in  the  solitary  cells  in  Cold-Bath-Pieids  pii- 
son,  and  on  the  river  Thames.  Hut  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  air  from  these 
places,  differed  considerably. 

EUGALENUS,  Severinds,  a  physician  of  Doccum, 
in  Friesland,  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  Trea 
tise  on  the  Scurvy,  in  1G04,  which  once  maintained  a 
considerable  character:  but  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Liod,  pointing  out  his  numerous  errors,  has  entirely 
superseded  it. 

EUGE'NIA.  (So  named  by  Michel),  in  compli- 
ment to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  sent  him  from 
Germany  almost  all  the  plants  described  by  Clusius.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  sys- 
tem.   Class,  Ieosandria ;  Order,  Monogyuia. 

Epqenu  caryophyllata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  clove.  Caryophyllua 
aromaticus.  It  crows  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Mi 
ens,  ice.  The  clove  is  the  unexpanded  flower,  or 
rather  the  calyx;  it  has  a  strong  agreeable  smell,  a  d 
a  bitterish,  hot,  not  very  pungent,  taste.  The  oil  of 
cloves,  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops,  and 
from  the  Dutch,  is  highly  acrimonious  and  sophisti- 
cated. Clove  fa  accounted  the  hottest  and  mo 
of  the  aromatics  ;  and,  by  acting  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant to  the  muscular  fibres,  may,  in  some  cases  of  ato- 
nic gout,  paralysis,  &c.  supersede  mast  others  of  tie 
aromatic  class;  and  the  foreign  oil,  by  its  great  aoi 
mony,  is  also  well  adapted  for  several  external  pur 
poses  ;  it  is  directed  by  several  pharmacopoeias,  and 
the  clove  itself  enters  many  officinal  preparations. 

Eugenia  jambos.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Malabar  plum-tree.  The  fruit  smells,  when  ripe,  like 
roses.  On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  the  trees  grow 
plentifully,  these  plums  are  in  great  esteem.  They 
are  not  only  eaten  fresh  off  the  trees,  but  are  preserved 
in  sugar,  in  order  to  have  them  eatable  all  the  year. 
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Of  the  flowers,  a  conserve  is  prepared,  which  is  used 
medicinally  as  a  mild  adstringent 

Euge'us'.  (From  tv,  well,  and  yv,  t):e  earth:  so 
called  because  of  its  fertility.)    Tlic  uterus. 

EUKA1RITE.  A  new  mineral,  composed  of  silver, 
selenium,  copier,  and  aliimina,  Ibmid  in  tlie  copper 
mine  of  Shnr.kerum,  in  Switzerland. 

Eu'vb.  (From  tvXa^ui,  to  putrefy.)  A  worm  bred 
in  foul  and  putrid  ukers. 

EuNu'cmuM.  (From  cuvuuxoc,  a  eunuch  :  so  call- 
ed because  it  was  formerly  said  to  render  those  who 
eat  it  impotent,  like  a  eunuch.)  The  lettuce.  See 
Lactuca. 

El  pa.toriofhVlacron  (Fiom  tv-u7wpiov,  agri- 
mony, and  QakaKpcs,  bald.)  A  species  ol  'agrimony 
tyith  naked  heads. 

EUPATO'RIUM.  (From  Eupator,  its  discoverer : 
>)t  quasi  hepatorium,  from  n*ap,  the  liver;  because  it 
was  said  to  be  useful  in  diseases  of  the  liver.)  1.  The 
game  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liwuean  system. 
Class,  Sungciu-sia  ;  Order,  1'olygamia  aqUalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Eupalorium. 
See  Eupalorium  cannabinum. 

Eupatorium  af.abicum.  See  Eupalorium  canna- 
binuui. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum.  The  systematic  name 
ef  the  hemp  agrimony.  Eupalorium;  Eupalorium 
c.rabicum.  The  juice  of  this  very  bitter  and  Strong- 
smelling  plant,  Eupalorium— J'uliis  digitalis  of  Lin- 
Beeus,  proves  violently  emetic  and  purgative,  if  taken 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  promotes  the  secretions 
generally.  It  is  recommended  in  dropsies,  jaundices, 
agues,  &c.  and  is  in  common  use  in  Holland  among 
the  lower  orders,  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood  in  old  ul- 
cers, scurvy,  and  anasarca. 

Eupatorium  HKSUBS.     See  Achillea  agcraivm. 

[" Eupatorium pkrfoliatum.  Thoroughurort.  The 
Eupatorium  pcrfoliatum  is  an  indigenous  vegetable, 
growing  in  wet  meadows  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  whole  plant  is  medicinal,  but  the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  most  active.  The  taste  is  intensely  bit- 
ter, accompanied  by  a  flavour  peculiar  to  the  plant, 
fcut  without  astringency  or  acrimony.  A  kind  of  ex- 
tractive matter  appears  to  contain  its  sensible  and 
medicinal  properties,  and  of  this  water  is  an  adequate 
solvent. 

"The  medicinal  powers  of  this  plant  arc,  such  as 
i's  sensible  qualities  would  seem  to  indicate,  those  of 
a  tonic  stimulant.  Given  in  moderate  quantities, either 
i:i  substance,  in  cold  infusion  or  decoction,  it  promotes 
digestion,  strengthens  the  viscera,  and  restores  tone  to 
the  system.  Like  other  vegetable  bitters,  if  given  in 
large  quantities,  especially  in  warm  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion, it  proves  emetic,  cathartic,  and  sudorific.  Even 
in  cold  infusion,  it  brings  on  diaphoresis  more  readily 
fian  most  tonics.  It  is  an  efficacious  article  in  the 
cure  of  intermittcnts,  and  is  much  employed  for  this 
use  in  districts  where  fever  and  ague  prevail.  Cures 
effected  by  it  appear  to  have  been  as  speedy  as  those 
from  any  of  the  medicines  in  common  use.  Thorough- 
wort  has  been  employed  in  small  doses  with  benefifin 
other  febrile  complaints  attended  with  prostration  of 
strength  in  their  advanced  stages.  Its  action  upon  the 
shin  has  acquired  for  it  some  confidence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cutaneous  diseases. 

"As  a  tonic,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  powder 
ii  :iv  be  given  in  milk  or  wine,  or  two  fluid  ounces  of 
the  infusion.  When  intended  to  act  as  an  emetic,  a 
Strong  decoction  maybe  made  from  an  ounce  of  the 
plant  in  a  quart  of  water  boiled  to  a  pint.  The  decoc- 
tion is  a  disagreeable,  but  popular  and  effectual  medi- 
i  ine  hi  catarrhs,  rheumatism,  and  febrile  attacks.  It 
i;  powerfully  emetic,  cathartic,  and  sudorific."— .By. 
Mat.  Med.     A.] 

["Eupatorium  purpuri:um.  Gravel  root.  This  is 
a  taller  plant  than  the  species  already  cited.  Its  taste 
»  bitter,  astringent,  and  aromatic.  I  am  informed  that 
If  operates  as  a  diuretic,  and  is  employed  by  different 
r  iiiiitrv  physicians  as  a  palliative  in  dysury  and  calcu- 
lous diseases." — Big.  Mot.  Med.    A.] 

'"  I'.i  rvinuniMTLiHRiuM.    Wild Itoarhound.  Many 

f  thespeciesol  Eupatorium,  which  nearly  resemble 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  in  botanical  habit,  are  like- 
wise similar  to  it  in  medicinal  properties.  The  present 
species  Isoneof  this  kind.  It  is  tonic,  diaphoretic, 
and  cathartic,  and  in  small  doses  sits  well  on  the  sto 
tl  is  extensively  used  in  the  southern  states  in 
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the  cure  of  fever  and  ague." — Bigclow's  Materia  Mt- 
dica.     A.] 

["  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha.  Ipecacuanha  spurge. 
This  is  a  low  tufted  plant,  growing  native,  in  sandy 
soils  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
from  which  the  officinal  ipecacuanha  is  derived. 

"  The  root  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  plant, 
fleshy,  irregular,  and  branched.  When  dried,  it  is  of 
a  grayish  colour  outside,  and  white  within.  It  is  light 
and  brittle,  without  a  ligneous  centre,  and  has  about 
the  hardness  of  cork.  To  the  taste  it  is  sweetish,  and 
not  particularly  unpleasant.  It  contains  a  substance 
of  the  nature  of  caoutchouc,  which  is  soluble  in  ether, 
and  precipitated  by  alkohol;  likewise  resin,  mucus, 
and  probably  liecula. 

1  Most  of  the  species  of  the  extensivs  genus  Euphor- 
bia, are  violent  emetics  and  cathartics.  The  lactescent 
juice,  which  they  exude  when  wounded,  is  acrid  and 
virulent,  so  as  to  blister  and  ulcerate  the  skin  when 
externally  applied.  Taken  internally  in  large  doses, 
they  produce  the  violent  symptoms  which  are  common 
to  other  acrid  narcotics.  The  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha 
is  milder  irrits  operation  than  many  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, and  has  lately  been  revived  in  practice  as  an 
eflectual  emetic.  With  a  view  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mode  of  operation  of  this  plant,  1  perform- 
ed a  series  of  experiments  on  its  action,  assisted  by 
some  medical  gentlemen  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  and 
Alms-house.  These  trials  have  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  this  root,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  is 
both  an  emetic  and  cathartic;  that  it  is  more  active 
than  ipecacuanha,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
giains  administered;  that  in  small  doses  it  operates 
with  as  much  case  as  most  emetics  in  a  majority  of 
instances.  If  it  fails,  however,  at  first,  it  is  not  so  safely 
repeated  as  many  of  the  emetics  in  common  use.  If 
accumulated  in  the  stomach  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  scruples,  it  finally  excites  active  and  long  con- 
tinued vomiting,  attended  with  a  sense  of  heat,  vertigo, 
indistinct  vision,  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 
Its  operation  seems  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quan 
lity  taken,  and  vomiting  is  not  checked  by  the  powder 
being  thrown  off  in  the  first  efforts  of  the  stomach. 

"  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  constitute  an  emetic, 
to  be  given  at  once.  If  this  quantity  fails  to  vomit,  it 
generally  purges.  It  may  be  quickened  by  a  little  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  but  ought  not  to  be  repeated  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  grains." — 
Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.) 

EUPE'PSIA.  (From  tv,  well,  and  vtrfw,  to  con- 
coct.)   A  good  digestion. 

EUPE'PTIC.  (Eupcpticus ;  from  rv,  good,  and 
irc-rlo),  to  diaest.)     That  which  is  of  easy  digestion. 

EUPHOD1TE.  A  species  of  rock,  composed  of 
felspar  and  diallage. 

EUPHORBIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna-an  system.  Class,  JJodecandria ;  Order, 
Trigynia. 

Euphorbia  antiquorum.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  plant  supposed  to  produce  the  Euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  canariensis.  In  the  Canary  islands 
this  species  of  spurge  afibtds  the  gum  euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  cyparissias.  The' systematic  name  of 
the  cypress  spurge.  Esula  minor;  Tithymalus  cy- 
parissius.  This,  like  most  of  the  spurges,  is  very  acri- 
monious, inflaming  the  eyes  and  oesophagus  after 
touching  them.  It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  whatever 
were  its  virtues  formerly,  which,  no  doubt,  among 
some  others,  was  that  of  opening  the  bowels,  for 
among  rustics,  it  was  called  poor  man's  rhubarb. 

[  "  Euphorbia  corollata.  Large  flowering  spurge. 
The  Euphorbia  corollata  is  a  tall  specks,  with  a  five- 
rajed  umbel,  and  white  flowers.  It  grows  sponla 
neously  in  dry  fields  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina. 

"  The  soft  brittle  texture  of  the  root,  and  its  sweetish 
taste,  are  similar  to  those  of  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha 
Its  chemical  constitution  is  nearly  the  same,  except 
that  the  quantity  of  resin  is  apparently  somewhat 
greater. 

"  This  is  a  vet  v  active  medicine,  of  the  evacuating 
class,  operating  rn  small  doses  as  a  cathartic,  ana  in 
large  ones  as  an  emetic.  It  has  been  thought  to  pos- 
sess about  twice  the  strength  of  jalap.  It  exerts  it* 
cathartic  efficacy  in  doses  of  less  than  ten  grains,  and 
If  given  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  it  is  as  sure 
to  vomit  as  other  common  emetics  iu  their  propes 
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quantities.  The  only  inconveniences  attending  those 
loses,  u  inch  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  are,  that 
when  given  in  small  quantities,  for  a  cathartic,  it  is 
liable  to  produce  nausea;  and  in  large  ones,  suitable 
for  an  emetic,  it  has  sometimes  induced  a  degree  of 
hypercatharsis.  Hut  similar  inconveniences  may  oc- 
tur  from  jalap  ami  lartarized  antimony.  The  eriects 
which  large  doses  of  this  root  may  produce  on  the  ner- 
vous  system,  I  have  not  hadoccasion  to  witness.  The 
Euphorbia  coroUata,  like  many  others  of  its  genus,  it 
appl-cd  in  a  contused  state  to  the  skin,  excites  intlam- 
niation  and  vesication,  its  volatile  particles  possess  a 
certain  degree  of  virulence,  so  that  Inflammation  of 
the  lace  has  been  brought  on  by  handling  the  root.  It 
remains  to  he  ascertained  whether  the  vesicating 
powers  of  tins  and  the  oilier  species  are  equally  defi- 
nite and  manageable,  with  those  of  the  more  common 
epispastic  substances."— Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

El  phorbia  I.A  i  HYRIS.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  less  cataputia  seeds.  Ca 
taputia  minor;  Euphorbia — umbclla  ouadr 
rhotoma,  foliis  opposito's  integcrrimis  of  Linnaus. 
The  seeds  possess  purgative  properties;  hut  if  exhi- 
bited In  an  over-dose,  prove  drastic  and  poisonous:  a 
quality  peculiar  to  all  the  Euphorbia. 

Euphorbia  officikarum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  ariords  the  euphorhiuin  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  Euphorbium  is  an  inodorous 
gum-resin,  in  yellow  tears,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  worm-eaten;  said  to  he  obtained  from 
several  species  of  euphoihia\  hut  principally  from  the 
Euphorbia  oficinarum  ;  aiuLittii  inula  multanguluris, 
aeuleis  germinatis  of  Linnecus:  it  is  imported  from 
Ethiopia.  Libya,  and  Mauritania.  It  contains  an 
active  resin,  and  is  very  seldom  employed  internally, 
hut,  as  an  ingredient,  it  enters  into  many  resolvent  and 
discutient  plasters. 

Euphorbia  iai.ustris.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  greater  spurge.  The  officinal  plant  ordered  by  the 
name.  Esrula  major,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Euphorbia  patustris ;  umbilla  multfida,  bifida,  imo- 
luccllis  ovutis,foliis  lauceolatia,  ramis  stirilibus  Of 
Linnreus.  The  juice  is  exhibited  in  Russia  as  a  com- 
mon purge;  and  the  plant  is  given,  in  some  places,  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents. 

Euphorbia  paralias.  Tithymalus paraUvs.  Sea- 
purge.  Every  part  of  this  plain  is  violently  cathartic 
and  irritating,  inflaming  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  is 
seldom  employed  in  the  practice  of  this  country  ;  but 
where  it  is  used,  vinegar  is  recommended  to  correct  its 
irritating  power. 

EUPHORBIUM.  (From  Euphorbus,  the  physician 
of  kins  Juba,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  named.) 
fc?ee  Euphorbia  ntHcinarum. 

EUPHRASIA.  Corrupted  from  Euphrosync, 
ft0pocri))T7,  from  tuo^puv,  joyful  :  so  called  because  it 
exhilarates  the  spiriis.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan 
system.     Class.  Didyuamia  :  Order,  Jlngiospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  eye-bright.  Bee 
Euphrasia  officinalis. 

Euphrasia  Officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  eye-bright.  This  beautiful  little  plant,  Euphrasia 
— foliis  oralis.  Inieatis,  argute  denlatis  of  Linnaeus, 
has  been  greatly  esteemed  by  the  common  people,  as  a 
remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  and  the  encomiums  of  some  medical  writers, 
it  is  now  wholly  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  lirilish  herb-tobacco. 

Eustachian  tubs.  Tuba  eusluchinna.  The  tube 
Bo  called  was  discovered  by  the  great  Eustachius.  It 
begins,  one  in  each  ear,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  tympanum,  and  runs  forwards  and  inwards  in  a 
bony  canal,  which  terminates  with  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.  It  then  goes  on,  partly  cartila- 
ginous, and  partly  membranous,  gradually  becoming 
larser,  and  at  lengih  ends  behind  the  soft  palate. 
Through  this  tube  the  air  passes  to  the  tympanum. 

Eustachian  valve.    See  Valvrula Eustachii. 

EUSTACHIUS,  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  anatomists  of  the  ItJth century,  was  born  at 
8an  Severino,  in  Italy.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and 
made  himself  such  a  proficient  in  anatomy,  that  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  that  branch  of  medicine 
there,  where  he  died  in  1574.  He  was  author  of 
several  works,  many  of  which  are  lost,  especially  his 
Irea'Jse  "lie  Controversiis  Anatomicorum,"  which  is 
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much  regretted.  He  made  several  discoveries  in  ana- 
tomy ;  Inning  first  described  the  renal  capsules,  and 
the  thoracic  duct  ;  also  the  passage  from  the  throat  te 
the  internal  ear,  named  alter  him  the  Eustachian  tube, 
of  copperplates,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his 
"  Opuscula,"  were  recovered  by  Lancisi,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  ti„.'  iHtii  century.  He 
edited  the  Lexicon  01  Erottan  with  a  commentary. 

Euthypo  ria.  (From  Evdvs,  straight,  and  moos,  a 
passage.)  Euthiporos.  An  extension  made  in  a 
straight  line,  10  put  iii  place  a  fracture,  or  dislocation. 

1 A  APORA'TIt >.\.  A  eh.  mical  operation  usually 
performed  by  applying  hint  to  any  compound  sub 

Stance,  in  order  In  dispel  Hi,,  volatile  parts.  «  It  dif- 
fers from  distillati 1  its  object,  which  chiefly  con 

sists  in  preserving  the  more  lived  matters,  While  the 
volatile  substances  ao-  dissipated  and  lost.  .And  the 
vessel.-,  aie  accordingly  different;  evaporation  being 
commonly  made  in  open  shallow  vessels,  and  distilla- 
tion ill  an  apparatus  nearly  closed  from  the  external 
air. 

The  degree  of  heat  must  he  duly  regulated  in  eva- 
poration. When  the  lived  and  more  volatile  matters 
do  not  greatly  differ  in  their  tendency  to  fly  nil',  the 
heat  must  be  Very  carefully  adjusted;  but  in  other 
cases  this  is  less  necessary. 

.\s  evaporation  consists  in  the  assumption  of  the 

elastic  form,  its  rapidity  will  he  in  proportion  to  the 
decree  of  heat,  and  the  diminution  Of  the  piessiire  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  cm  rent  of  air  is  likewise  ol  ser- 
vice in  this  pr04  ess. 

Barry  has  lately  obtained  a  patent  tin  an  apparatus, 

by  which  vegetable  extracts  tor  the  apothecary  may 
he  made  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  m  vacuo.  From 
these  two  circumstances,  extracts  thus  prepared  differ 
from  those  in  common  Use,  not  only  in  their  physical, 
but  medicinal  properties.  The  taste  and  smell  of  the 
extract  of  hemlock  made  in  this  way  are  remarkably 
different,  as  is  the  colour  both  of  the  soluble  and  lecu- 
lent  parts.     The  form  of  apparatus  is  as  follows: — 

The  evaporaling-pan,  or  still,  is  a  hemispherical  dish 
of  cast-iron,  polished  on  its  inner  surface,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  air-tight  flat  lid.  From  the  centre  of 
this  a  pipe  rises,  and  bending  like  the  neck  of  a  retort, 
it  forms  a  declining  tube,  which  terminates  in  a  copper 
sphere  of  a  capacity  three  (four  ?)  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  still.  There  is  a  stop-cock  on  that  pipe, 
midway  between  the  still  and  the  globe,  and  another 
at  the  under  side  of  the  latter. 

The  manner  of  setting  it  to  work  is  this: — The  juice, 
or  infusion,  is  introduced  through  a  large  opening  into 
the  polished  iron  still,  which  is  then  closed,  made  a'r- 
tight.  and  covered  with  water.  The  stop  cock  which 
leads  to  the  sphere  is  also  shut.  In  order  to  produce 
the  vacuum,  steam  from  a  separate  apparatus  is  made 
to  rush  by  a  pipe  through  the  sphere,  till  i'  has  expelled 
all  the  air,  for  which  five  minutes  are  commonly  suffi- 
cient. This  is  known  to  be  effected,  by  the  steam 
issuing  uncondensed.  At  that  instant,  the  copper 
sphere  is  closed,  the  steam  shut  oil',  and  cold  water  ad- 
mitted on  its  external  surface.  The  vacuum  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  copper  sphere,  which  contains  four-fifths 
of  the  air  of  the  whole  apparatus,  is  now  partially 
transferred  to  the  still,  by  opening  the  intermediate 
stop-cock.  Thus,  four-fifths  of  the  air  in  the  still 
rush  into  the  sphere,  and  the  stop-cock  being  shut 
again,  a  second  exhaustion  is  effected  by  steam  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  was;  after  which  a  mo- 
mentary communication  is  again  allowed  between  the 
iron  still  and  the  receiver;  by  this  means,  four-fifths 
of  the  air  remaining  after  the  former  exhaustion,  are 
expelled.  These  exhaustions,  repeated  live  or  six  times, 
are  usually  found  sufficient  to  raise  the  mercurial  co- 
lumn to  the  height  of  28  inches.  The  water-bath,  in 
which  the  iron  still  is  immersed,  is  now  to  be  healed, 
until  the  fluid  that  is  to  be  inspissated  begins  to  l»'i/ 
which  is  known  by  inspection  through  a  window  in 
the  apparatus,  made  by  fastening  on,  air-tight,  a  piece 
of  very  Btrong  ulass;  and  the  temperature  a!  which 
the  boiling  point  is  kept  up,  is  determined  by  a  ther- 
mometer. Ebullition  is  continued  until  the  fluid  is 
inspissated  to  the  proper  degree  of  consistence,  which 
also  is  tolerably  judged  of  by  its  appearance  through 
the  glass  window.  The  temperature  of  the  boiling 
fluid  is  usually  about  100°  F.,  hut  it  might  be  reduced 
to  nearly  '.10°. 

In  the  Medico-chirurgical  Transactions  for    1819, 
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(Vol.  x.)  tlicie  'W  a  paper  by  J.  T.  Barry  on  a  new  me- 
thod of  preparing  Pharmaceutical  Extracts.  It  con- 
sists in  performing  tlte  evaporation  in  vacuo.  For  this 
purpose  he  employed  apparatus  which  was  found  to 
answer  so  well,  that,  contemplating  its  application  to 
jther  manufacturers,  lie  was  induced  to  take  out  a 
patent  for  it,  that  is  to  say,  for  the.  apparatus.  As  it 
lias  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the  patent  is  for 
preparing  attracts  in  vacuo,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
correct  the  statement  by  a  short  quotation  from  the 
above  paper.  '  On  that  account,  1  have  been  induced 
to  lake  out  a  patent  lor  it  (the  apparatus).  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  he  recollected  by  this  socieiy,  that  I  have  de- 
clined having  a  patent  lor  ils  pharmaceutical  products 
Chemists,  desirous  of  inspissating  extracts  in  vacua, 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  do  it  in  any  apparatus  dif- 
fering from  that  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
my  patent ;  and  thus  these  substances  may  continue 
the  object  of  lair  competition  as  to  quality  and  price.' 

The  apparatus  combines  two  striking  improvements. 
The  first  consists  in  producing  a  vacuum  by  the  agency 
of  steam. only,  SO  that  the  use  of  air-pumps  and  the 
machinery  requisite  for  working  them,  is  superseded. 

The  other  improvement  is  a  contrivance  for  super- 
ceding the  injection  of  water  during  the  process  of  eva- 
poration in  vacuo." 

Evergreen  leaf.    Pec  Sempervirens, 

Everriui'lum.  (From  everro,  to  sweep  away.)  A 
sort  of  spoon,  used  to  clear  the  bladder  from  gravel. 

EXACERBATION.  (Exacerbatio  ;  from  ezacerbo, 
to  become  violent.)  An  increase  of  the  force  or  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease.  The  term  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  an  increase  of  febrile  symptoms. 

EXJF,  RESIS.  (From  claipcu),  to  remove.)  One 
of  the  divisions  of  surgery  adopted  by  the  old  sur- 
geons; the  term  implies  the  removal  of  parts. 

Exa'lma.  (From  t^aWo/iai,  to  leap  out.)  Hippo- 
crates applies  it  to  the  starting  of  the  vertebrae  out  of 
their  places. 

EXAMBLO'MA.  (From  t^u/'fiXoc-),  to  miscarry.) 
An  abortion. 

EXAMBLO'SIS.     An  abortion. 

Exanastomo'sis.  (From  elavaaTo/jOOi,  to  relax,  or 
open.)  The  opening  of  the  mouths  of  vessels,  to  dis- 
charge their  contents. 

EXANGIA.  {Exangia;  from  el,  and  avyetov,  a 
ressel.)  The  name  of  a  genus;  class,  Hmmatica; 
older,  Dysthetica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  It  embraces 
three  species,  Exangia  uncurisma,  varix,  cyania. 

EXANTHE'MA.  (Exanthema,  atis.n.;  from  t\- 
avDcw,  efflorcsco,  to  effloresce,  or  break  forth  on  a  sur- 
face.) Exanthisma.  An  eruption  of  the  skin,  called 
a  rash.  It  consists  of  red  patches  on  the  skin,  vari- 
ously figured ;  in  general  confluent,  and  diffused  irre- 
gularly over  the  body,  leaving  interstices  of  a  natural 
colour.  Portions  of  the  cuticle  arc  often  elevated  in 
a  rash,  but  the  elevations  are  not  acuminated.  The 
eruption  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  general  disor- 
der of  the  constitution,  and  terminates  in  a  few  days 
by  cuticular  exfoliations. 

EXANTHE'MATA.  (The  plural  of  exanthema.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases  of  the  class  1'iiri  i  ur 
it  Cohen's  Nosology.  It  includes  diseases,  beginning 
with  lever,  and  followed  bv  an  eruption  on  the*  skill. 

EX  AN  THEMATIC  A.  'The  name  of  an  order  of 
diseases,  class,  Hamutica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Erup- 
tive levers.  It  comprehends  four  genera,  viz.  Exan- 
thesti,  Einphlyis,  Empyesis,  Anthracia. 

EXANTHESIS.  (From  el,  extra,  nudavOcu),Jloreo.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease,  class,  Eccritica  ;  or- 
der, Jlcrotica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Cutaneous  blush. 
It  affords  only  one  species,  Exanthesis  roseola. 

Exantih's.ma.     Pee  F.ranthema. 

ExANTHiio'riA.  (From  «£, without,  and  uiOpwrroj, 
a  man,  i.  e.  having  lost  the  faculties  of  a  man.)  A  spe- 
cies of  melancholy,  in  which  the  patient  fancies  him- 
self some  kind  of  brute. 

Fxaka'o.ma.   (From  t\apn^u),  to  break.)  A  fin.  tine. 

Exa'rma.     (From  e\aipio,  to  lift  up.)    A  tumour  or 

swelling. 

Exarte'ma.  (From  c\apjau>,  to  suspend.)  A 
charm,  hung  round  the  neck. 

Exarthre'ma.  (From  elapOpou,  to  put  out  of 
joint.  1  Exarthruma  ;  Exarthrusis.  A  dislocation,  or 
luxation. 

Exarthro'ma.    Bee  Exarlkrema. 

Exartuko'sis.     Bee  Exarthrema. 
Ml 
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EXARTICULA'TIO.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and  arii- 
culus,  a  joint.)  A  luxation,  or  dislocation  of  a  bone 
from  its  socket. 

Exci'pulum.  (From  excipio,  to  receive.)  A  che- 
mical receiver. 

EXCITABI'LITY.  Thatconditionof  living  bodies 
wherein  they  can  be  made  to  exhibit  the  functions  and 
phenomena  which  distinguish  them  from  inanimate 
matter,  or  the  capacity  of  organized  beings  to  be  af- 
fected by  various  agents  called  exciting'  powers. 

Much  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  in  medical 
controversies  from  the  application  of  the  word  stimuli, 
to  denote  the  means  necessary  to  the  support  of  life: 
and  particularly  by  Brown,  in  his  celebrated  attempt 
to  reduce  the  varied  and  complicated  states  of  the  sys- 
tem to  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  exciting  powers 
upon  the  excitability.  By  this  hypothesis,  instead  of 
regarding  life  as  a  continued  series  of  actions,  which 
cannot  go  on  without  certain  agents  constantly  minis- 
tering to  them,  wc  are  to  suppose  a  substance  or 
quality,  called  excitability,  which  is  superadded  or  as- 
signed lo  every  being  upon  the  commencement  of  its 
living  slate.  The  founder  of  the  Btunonian  school 
considers  that  this  substance  or  quality  is  expanded 
by  the  incessant  action  of  the  exciting  powers.  These 
arc — air,  food,  and  drink,  the  blood  and  the  secretions, 
as  well  as  muscular  exertion,  sensation,  thought,  and 
passions,  or  emotion,  or  other  functions  of  the  system 
itself;  and  these  powers,  which  exhaust  the  excitabi- 
lity or  produce  excitement  (according  to  the  language 
of  the  school),  are  strangely  enough  called  stimuli. 
We  are  told,  that  it  is  in  the  due  balance  between  the 
exciting  powers  and  the  excitability  that  health  con- 
sists: for  if  the  exciting  powers  be  in  excess,  indircc 
debility  is  produced;  and  where,  on  the  other  hand 
the  stimuli  are  deficient  and  the  excitability  accuinu 
lated,  there  ensues  a  state  of  direct  debility. 

EXCITATION.  (Excitatio ;  from  excito,  to  ex- 
cite.) The  act  of  awakening,  rousing,  or  producing 
some  power  or  action;  thus  we  say,  the  excitation  of 
motion,  excitation  of  heat,  excitation  of  the  passions, 
&c.  In  natural  philosophy,  it  is  principally  used  in 
the  subjects  of  action  of  living  parts,  and  in  electri 
citv  and  heat. 

EXCITEMENT.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
Brown,  excitement  is  the  continual  exhaustion  of  the 
matter  of  life,  or  excitability  by  certain  agents,  which 
have  received  the  name  of  stimuli  or  exciting  powers 
The  due  degree  of  this  expension  or  excitement  is  the 
condition  necessary  to  health ;  the  excessive  action  of 
stimuli  causing  indirect  debility  and  generating  sthenic 
diseases,  while  the  opposite  state  of  deficient  excile- 
ment  produces  direct  debility,  and  gives  birth  to  asthc- 
mc diseases:  and  death  is  said  to  result  equally  from 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  excitability,  and  from  total 
absence  of  the  exciting  powers.  Excitement  is  in  this 
view  equivalent  to  that  forced  state  which  is  supposed 
by  the  Brunonian  school  to  constitute  life. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  hypothesis,  that  by  sim 
plifying  too  much  the  varied  phenomena  of  healthy 
functions  and  of  diseases,  it  necessarily  classed  loge 
ther  conditions  of  the  system  which  J)ave  been  consi 
dered  as  widely  different,  and  of  opposite  tendencies, 
by  the  more  patient  observer.  And  though  gladly 
caught  at  by  many,  as  pointing  out  in  a  few  general 
rules  the  mode  of  cure  in  all  diseases,  namely,  by  re- 
storing the  proper  equilibrium  between  excitability 
and  the  action  of  stimuli,  the  Brunonian  theories  seem 
now  to  be  considered,  by  those  who  are  suspicious  of 
bold  Classifications,  as  an  example  of  the  observation, 
"that  the  most  ingenious  way  of  becoming  foolish  is 
by  a  system  ;  and  the  surest  way  to  prevent  truth,  is 
to  set  up  something  in  the  room  of  it." 

EXCITING.  That  which  has  the  power  of  im- 
pressing the  solids,  s>  as  co  alter  their  action,  and  thus 
produce  disease. 

Exciting  cause.  That  which,  when  applied  to 
the  body,  excites  a  disease. 

EXCORIA'TION.  (Excoriatio;  from  excorio,  to 
take  oil' the  skin.)     An  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

EXCREMENT.  (Excrcnuntum ;  fromcxecrno,  to 
separate  from.)     The  alvine  lieccs. 

EXCISE  8CENCE.  (Excresccntia  ;  from  excresco, 
to  grow  from.)  Any  preternatural  formation  of  flesh, 
or  nnv  part  of  the  body,  as  wens,  warts,  &c. 

EXCRE'TION.  {Ezcrttio;  from  excerno,  to  sepa- 
rate from.)    This  term  is  applied  to  the  separation  of 
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those  fluids  from  the  blood  of  an  animal,  that  are  sup- 
posed tu  be  useless,  as  the  urine,  perspiration,  and 
alvine  fteces.  The  process  is  the  same  with  that  of 
secretion,  except  with  the  alvine  feces;  but  the  term 
excretion  is  applied  to  those  substances  which,  when 
separated  from  the  blood,  arc  not  applied  to  wiy  useful 
purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

EXCRETORY.  [Excretoritts ;  from  neernc,  to 
purge,  -ill.  &c  )  This  name  is  applied  to  certain  little 
ducts  01  vessels  in  the  fabric  of  stands;  tlms  the  lubes 
which  convey  the  secretion  out  of  the  t<  sticle  into  the 
vesicals  semuiales  are  (ailed  rhe  excretory  ducts. 

EXERCISE.    BeeJEom 

EXFOLIATION'.     {Erjoltatio ;   from  ei 
cast  the  leaf.)    The  sepai  ation  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone 
from  the  b\  ins. 

i:\ioLi..n\r\i.  [From  ex  folio,  to  shed  the  leaf.) 
A  raspatory,  or  instrument  for  scraping  exfoliating 
portions  ot  bone. 

Exi'scmos.  (From  t\,  out  of,  and  tox'oy,  Hie  is- 
ehium  )    A  luxation  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Exitu'ra.    (From  exeo,  to  come  from.)    A  running 

E  xnrs.       From  OUL)     A  prolapsus, 

or  falling  down  of  a  part  of  the  womb  or  bov/el. 

E'xoc  has.  (From  e{io.  without,  and  c\io,  to  hare.) 
Exoclte.     A  tubercle  on  tbe  outside  of  the  amis. 

E  'lOCBE        >' 

EXOCI  stk.     See  ExocysttS. 

Exocv  stis.  (From  t\io,  without,  and  kvsis,  the 
bladder.  1  Exocyste.  A  prolapsus  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder. 

EXO  MPHALUS.  tFrom  £*,  out,  and  o/tiiaXoc,  tbe 
navel.)  Exomphalos.  An  umbilical  henna.  See 
Hernia  umbilicalis. 

Exoncho  ma.    (From  r{,  and  oy%oj,  a  tumour.)    A 
large  prominent  tumour. 
EXOPHTHA  L.MIA.    (From  c{, out, and  otftOaX/iof, 

the  eye.)  A  swelling  or  protrusion  of  the  bulb  of  tbe 
eye,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  it. 
It  may  be  caused  by  inflammation,  when  it  is  termed 
exophthulmia  inflammntoria ;  or  from  a  collection  of 
pus  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  termed  the  ez- 
ophthalmia  puntlenta  ;  or  from  a  congestion  of  blood 
within  the  globe  of  the  cyi  i  sangninea. 

EXOK.MIA.  CE.\oopia ;  from  tlopuaw,  to  break 
out.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease,  class,  Eccri- 
tica  ;  order,  ^erotica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Papulous 
skin.  It  has  four  species,  viz.  Exormia  strophalus, 
lichen,  prurigo,  milium. 

EXOSTOSIS.  From  i\,  and  oaleov,  a  bone.) 
Hyperostosis.  A  morbid  enlargement,  or  hard  inmour 
of  a  bone.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullcn  in 
the  class  Locales,  and  order  Tnmures.  The  bones 
most  frequently  affected  with  exostosis,  are  those  of 
the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  sternum,  humerus,  radius, 
ulna,  bones  of  the  carpus,  the  femur,  and  tibia.  There 
is,  however,  no  bone  of  the  body  which  may  not  be- 
come tbe  .-eat  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  bones  of  tbe  cranium  affected  with  exostosis, 
in  their  whole  extent.  The  ossa  parietalia  sometimes 
become  an  inch  thick. 

The  exostosis,  however,  mostly  rises  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone,  in  the  form  of  a  bard  round  tumour  ; 
and  venerea!  exostoses,  or  nodi  s,  are  observed  to  arise 
chiefly  on  compact  bones,  and  such  of  these  as  are 
only  superficially  covered  with  soft  parts;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  front  surface 
of  the  tibia. 

EXPANSION.  Theinciease  of  surface,  or  of  bulk, 
to  which  natural  bodies  are  susceptible. 

EXPECTORANT.  'Expectorants ;  from  ezpec- 
toro,  to  discharge  from  the  breast.)  Those  medicines 
which  increase  the  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  lungs. 
The  different  articles  referred  to  this  class  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  following  orders: 

1.  Nauseating  expectorants  ;  as  squill,  ammonia- 
ctim,  and  garlic,  which  are  to  be  preferred  for  tbe  aged 
and  phlegmatic. 

■2.  Stimulating  expectorants ;  as  marrubium,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  young  and  irritable,  and  those  easily 
affected  by  expectorants. 

3.  Antispasmodic  expectorants :  as  vesicatories,  pe- 
ililuvium,  and  watery  vapours:  these  are  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  plethoric  and  irritable,  and  those  liable  to 
spasmodic  affections. 

1    /rritatinff  expectorants ;  as  fumes  of  tobacco  and 
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acid  vapours.  The  constitutions  to  which  these  ara 
chiefly  adapted,  aie  those  past  the  period  of  youth, 
and  those  in  H  bom  there  are  evident  marks  of  torpor, 
either  in  the  system  generally,  or  in  the  lungs  in  par- 
ticular. 

[These  are  remedies  which  promote,  or  are  adniinla- 
teied  to  facilitate  tbe  discharge  from  the  lungs  both  by 

mi  retion  or  expectoration. 
This  secretion  is  of  two  kinds,  first  the  Halitus  or 

watery  vapour,  and  secondly  tin    Muscus  or  slime.     Ill 

cases  of  disease  there  are  other  secretions,  or  rathei 

fluids  to  be  eXCIt  ted  ;  BUI  h  as, 

1.  Blood  or  sanguineous  mixtures. 

2.  Pus  or  purulent  mixtures. 

:t.  Lymphatic  or  coagulated  films,  as  in  croup 

■1.  Stony  or  calculous  concretions. 

a.  Hydatids. 

There  may  be  too  little  v  BSCular  or  glandular  action 

in  consequence  of  which  the  organ  of  respiration  may 

be  loo  dry,  or  secrete  less  than  it  ought;  and  also  there 
may  be  too  little  power  to  throw  out  the  secreted  inat- 

teis.  Under  the  title  therefore  of  Expectorants,  ara 
comprehended  all  the  remedies  which  promote  secre- 
tion or  excretion  in  the  lungs. 

Respiration  may  be  considered  as  a  perspiratory 
function,  and  act  in  gin  conjunct  ion  with,  or  vicarious  to, 
the  skin,  and  as  having  also  a  somewhat  to  perform 
analogous  to  the  alimentary  canal.  For  which  pur- 
pose  the  lungs  and  intestines  may  be  strictly  and  pro- 
perly considered  as  external  surfaces. 

When  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels  are  con- 
sidered as  to  the  amount  of  blood  they  convey,  the  im- 
portance of  tbe  function,  the  proximity  of  the  heart, 
the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  lungs  are  subjected,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  class 
of  remedies  is  worthy  of  being  well  understood. 

The  function  of  respiration  in  my  view  has  an  ana- 
logy to  respiration. 

Remedies  therefore  which  determine  the  fluids  to 
the  skin,  or  excite  the  cuticular  surface  to  secretory 
action,  may  be  considered  as  almost  pari  passu  en 
couraging  pulmonary  exhalation.  This  argument  de- 
rives force  from  the  common  remark  of  the  suppressed 
perspiration  falling  upon  the  lungs.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  pulmonic  surface  and  the  cuticular  surface 
(both  of  which  are  to  be  considered  as  external)  are 
frequently  both  disordered  at  once.  Hut  tbe  true  in- 
terpretation probably  is,  that  the  lungs  do  not  suffer  in 
consequence  of  the  fluids  repelled  from  the  skin,  but 
from  the  same  cause  which  disturbs  the  skin:  the 
cold,  for  example,  which  acts  injuriously  upon  the 
former,  produces  a  like  mischief  in  the  latter.  They 
are  cutaneous  disorders,  and  are  to  be  removed  as  far 
as  the  restoration  of  their  respective  secretions  are 
concerned  by  corresponding  means. 

I  thetefore  class  Sudonftcs  among  the  expectorants. 

Emetics  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason.  Their  action  in  inverting  the  mo- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  favourable  to  the  excretion  of 
fluids  from  the1  trachea  and  bronchia',  as  well  as  from 
the  stomach  and  fauces.  This  may  be  explained  from 
the  action  of  the  belly,  the  diaphragm,  and  intercos- 
tals,  and  the  compression  they  make  upon,  the  chest, 
and  forcing  out  its  contents.  The  same  solution  seems 
to  apply,  at  least  as  far  as  secretion  goes,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  nauseating  doses.  Upon  the  same  principle 
that  they  relax  the  skin,  they  relax  the  pulmonary 
surfaces. 

Some  expectorants  are  directly  applied  to  the  lungs; 
among  which  are, 

L  Warm  air,  of  a  thennometric  temperature  to  suit 
the  patient's  case. 

2.  Respirable  air,  medicated  by  carbonic  acid  to  dimi- 
nish its  too  stimulant  quality. 

3.  Respirable  air,  quickened  by  a  mixture  of  oxyge- 
nous gas  to  excite  the  bronchia;  and  rouse  them  from 
torpor.     The  same  may  be  done  by  ether. 

4.  Air  qualified  and  tempered  by  the  vapour  of  water 
and  infused  herbs,  as  in  Mudges  inhaler. 

5.  Teas  and  medicated  drinks,  sipped  slowly,  and 
swallowed  gradually,  so  that  a  portion  of  their  vapour 
may  enter  the  trachea  with  tbe  breath. 

6.  Dry  fumes,  as  those  of  tobacco,  stramonium, 
ic,  a  part  of  which  undoubtedly  enters  the  trachea, 
and  cannot  be  excluded,  as  of  cinnabar,  frankincense, 
fcc. 

7.  A  medicated  atmosphere,  into  which  the  odours 
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o   plants  and  flowers,  as  of  geraniums  and  oranges, 

or  of  gums  and  drugs,  sucn  us,  camphor  and  musk,  may 
be  Eel  loose  and  mingled. 

Other  expectorants  act  upon  the  mouth  and  fauces 
by  virtue  of  Ihe  sympathy  between  those  parts  and  the 
lungs ;  such  as, 

J  Saccharine  substances,  as  honey,  syrups,  dry 
Buaars  and  their  lozenges,  liquorice,  Sec. 

2.  Mucilaginous  substances,  as  gum  arable,  gum  tra- 
gacauth,  &x. 

Others  again  act  through  the  medium  of  the  sto- 
mach, as  any  of  the  before-mentioned  substances  when 
they  are  swallowed,  and  others  bringing  the  lungs  by 
consent  into  a  relaxed  and  expectorating  state. 

The  rules  recommended  in  the  administration  of 
expectorants  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

1.  To  keep  the  patient  in  a  warm  and  comfortable 
temperature. 

2.  To  avoid  the  administration  of  such  cathartics  as 
seem  to  act  contrariwise  to  expectorants.  Can  they 
not  however  he  so  employed  as  to  supersede  expecto- 
rants to  a  certain  degree  ] 

Excessive  expectoration  will  frequently  require 
your  interposition,  as, 

1.  In  catarrhal  affections  of  the  chronic  kind,  where 
the  secreted  mucus  must  be  evacuated  by  hawking  or 
coughing;  and  the  quantity  of  slime  in  chronic  cases 
is  very  considerable.  The  ilisease  is  troublesome,  and 
sometimes  ends  in  hemoptysis  or  phthisis. 

2.  In  phthisis  puhnonalis;  in  which  the  excretion 
of  mucus,  pus,  &c.  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms,  and  thus  often  without  vomica  or  ulcera- 
tion. 

3.  In  occasional  rushes  or  determination  of  fluids 
to  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  where  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  slime  are  effused  and  excreted,  with  great  ex- 
ertion and  straining. 

The  course  of  proceeding  in  each  case  will  depend 
upon  the  particular  state  of  the  constitution,  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  patient,  the  acquired  habits  of  living 
and  physicking;  and  the  connexion  of  this  particular 
symptom,  with  the  other  symptoms  of  the  dominant 
malady. 

The  following  are  the  principal  of  the  expectorants  : 
1.  Lichen  islandicus,  Iceland  moss.  2.  Clycyrrhizu 
glabra,  Liquorice.  3.  Mimosa  nilotica,  Gum  arabic. 
4.  Uhnus  aspera,  Slippery  elm.  5.  Heracleuni  guin- 
mosiferum,  Cum  ammoniac,  b.  Scilla  maritima,  the 
Squill.  7.  Allium  sativum,  Garlic.  8.  Ferula,  Assa- 
fcelida.  9.  Arum  tryphillum,  March  turnip.  10.  Poly- 
gala  Senega,  Seneca  snakeroot.  11.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia.  12.  Carbonate  of  potash.  13.  Carbonate 
of  soda.  14.  Colchicum-autumnalc  or  meadow  saf- 
fron. 15.  Balsams  of  Tolu,  Capivi,  &c.  10.  Inhala- 
tions of  water,  vinegar,  medicated  infusions.  17.  Sy- 
rups and  saccharine  compositions,  as  honey  and  vine- 
gar, molasses  and  vinegar,  &c— Notes  from  Dr. 
Mitcli  ill's  J.ect.  on  Mat.  Med.     A  ] 

EXPERIENCE.  A  kind  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
long  use.  without  any  teacher.  Experience  consists  in 
the  ideas  of  things  we  have  seen  or  read,  which  the 
judgment  has  reflected  on,  to  form  for  itself  a  rule  or 
method. 

EX  PEES.  Wanting;  destitute.  The  trivial  name 
of  some  diseases;  as  dipsusis  expers,  in  which  the 
thirst  is  wanting. 

EX  I'  I  II.  AT  I  ON.  {Expiratia;  from  expxro,  to 
breathe.)  That  part  of  respiration  in  which  the  air  is 
thrust  out.  from  the  lungs.     See  Herniation. 

Expressed  oil-  Such  oils  as  are  obtained  by  press- 
ing id  containing  them ;  as  olives,  which 
give  out  olive  oil,  almonds,  &c 

Exsucca/tio.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and  succus,  hu- 
mour.) An  ecchymosis,  or  extravasation  of  humours, 
under  the  integuments. 

EXTE'NSOR.  (From  cxtendo,  to  Blretch  out.)  A 
Win  given  to  those  muscles,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  extend  any  part;  the  term  is  in  opposition  to 
flexor. 

ExTlNSOR   BUKVIS   DIGITORUM   PEDIS         A    muscle 

of  the  toes,  situated  on  the  foot.  Extensor  brevis,  of 
Douglas.  Culruito  pka l«» ffi'i 1 ''"  commune,  oi  Dumas. 
It  arises  fleshy  and  tendinous  from  the  jbre  and  upper 
pai!  ol  the  OS  calcls,  and  soon  forms  a  fleshy  belly,  di- 
visible into  lour  portions,  which  send  oil  an  equal 
number  of  tendons  that  pass  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot,  under  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digtlo- 
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rum  pedis,  to  be  inserted  into  its  tendinous  expansion 
Its  office  is  to  extend  the  toes. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  An  extensor 
muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated  on  the  forearm.  Radialis 
IMS  brevior,  of  Albinus.  Kadiulis  secundus,  of 
Win-low.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  ligament  that  con- 
nects the  radius  to  it,  and  runs  along  The  outside  of  the 
radius.  It  is  inserted  by  a  long  tendon  into  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
It  assists  in  extending  and  bringing  the  band 
backward. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior.  An  extensor 
muscle  of  the  carpus,  situated  on  the  forearm,  that  acts 
in  conjunction  with  the  former.  Radialis  externum 
longior,  of  Albinus.  Radialis  cxtemus  primus,  of 
Window.  It  arises  thin,  broad,  and  fleshy,  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  external  ridge  of  theos  humeri,  above 
its  external  condyle,  and  is  inserted  by  a  round  tendon 
into  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  that  sustains  the  forefingers. 

Extensor  carpi  ul.naris.  Ulnaris  extcrnus,  of 
Albinus  and  Winslow.  It  arises  from  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  os  humeri,  and  then  receives  an  origin  from 
the  edge  of  the  ulna  :  its  tendon  passes  in  a  groove  be- 
hind tlie  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  inside  of  the  basis  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis.  A  muscle  situ 
ated  on  the  forearm,  that  extends  all  the  joints  of  the 
lingers.  Extensor  digilorum  communis  manus,  of 
Douglas  and  Winslow.  Extensor  digitorum  commit- 
vis,  seu  digitorum  tensor,  of  Cowper,  and  Epichon- 
dylo-suspha-langctlicn  commune,  of  Dumas.  Cum  ex- 
tensore  propria  auricularis,  of  Albinus.  It  arises 
from  the  external  protuberance  of  the  humerus :  and 
at  the  wrist  it  divides  into  three  fiat  tendons,  which 
pass  under  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into 
all  the  bones  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

Extensor  digitorum  longus.  See  Extensor  Ion 
gus  digitorum  pedis. 

Extensor  indicts.     See  Indicator. 

Extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  leg,  that  extends  all  the  joints  of  the 
four  small  toes.  Extensor  digitorum  longus.  Pero- 
neo-libisus-phalangitlien  commune,  of  Dumas.  It 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and 
the  interosseous  ligament;  its  tendon  passes  under  the 
annular  ligament,  and  then  divides  into  five,  four  of 
which  are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  pha 
longes  of  the  toes,  and  the  fifth  goes  to  the  basis  of  the 
metatarsal  bone.  This  last,  Winslow  reckons  a  dis- 
tinct muscle,  and  calls  it  Peroneus  brevis. 

Extensor  longus  pollicis  pedis.  See  Extensor 
proprius  pollicis  pedis. 

Extensor  magnus.     See  Gastrocnemius  interims. 

Extensor  major  pollicis  Manus.  See  Extensor 
sccundi  internodii. 

Extensor  minor  pollicis  manus.  See  Extensor 
primi  internodii. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  roLLictsi  manus.  An 
extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated  on  the  forearm. 
Abductor  longus  pollicis  manus,  Of  Albinus.  Extensor 
prim  internodii,  of  Douglas.  Extensor  primus  polli- 
cis, of  Winslow.  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis 
of  Cowper.  Cubito-radisus  mrtacarpiendu  ponce  of 
Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  middle  and  posterior 
part  of  the  ulna,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle 
of  the  radius,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  os  trapezium,  and  upper  part  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Extensor  pollicis  primus.  See  Extensor  primi 
internodii. 

Extensor  pollicis  secundus.  See  Extensor  se 
cundi  internodii. 

Extensor  primi  internodii.  A  muscle  of  the 
thumb  situated  on  the  hand,  that  extends  the  first  bone 
of  the  thumb  obliquely  outwards.  Extensor  minor 
pollicis  manus  of  Albinus.  This  muscle,  and  the  Ex- 
tensor ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus,  are  called  Ex- 
tensor pollicis  primus  by  Winslow;  Extensor  sccundi 
internodii  by  Douglas;  Extensor seeundi  internodii  os- 
sis pollicis  of  Cowper.  Cubito-susphalangien  du  pouce 
of  Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  ulna,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  is 
inserted  tendinous  into  the  posterior  part  ol'  the  ursl 
booe  of  tl>e  thumb. 
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EXTENSOR    IT.OIT.US    1'Ol.I.UlS  PEDIS.       All  CXte[iOT 

i  the  great  toe,  situated  on  the  loot.    Extensor 

of  Douglas.      Extensor  pallida  long  us   of 

Wlu&iuw  ;uul  Cowper.      Peroneo  auspkolangien  «'« 

Dumaa  li  arises  by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and 
fleshy  beginning,  .-nunc  way  below  the  bead,  and  ^lk'" 
rior  pan  of  the  fibula,  along  which  it  runs  to  near  its 
lowei  extremity,  connected  to  ii  by  n  number  of  fleshy 
fibres,  which  descend  obliquely,  ami  form  a  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  ami 
last  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

EaTENSOR  BBCUNDI  INTERNODU.      A    muscle  of  the 

thumb,  situated  on  the  hand,  that  extends  the  last  joint 
i>i'  ilit  thumb  obliquely  backwards.  Extensor  major 
polticis  ma  ii  us  of  Alliimis.  Kj  tensor  pollicis  scci.n'iiiis 
of  Win-low.  Extensor  tertii  internodii  of  Douglas. 
Extensor  internodii  ossis  pollieis  '  f  Cowp 
SHSpAalangettien  Uii  ponce  of  Dumas.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  from  the  middle  part  of  the  ulna,  and 
interosseous  ligament ;  ii  then  forma  a  tendon,  which 
runs  through  a  small  groove  at  the  inner  and  hack  pail 
of  the  radius,  to  be  inserted  into  the  last  hone  of  the 
thumb,  lis  use  is  to  t  Mend  the  las)  phalanx  of  the 
tltunih  obliquely  backwards. 

ExTKNSOR  SECUNDI  INTERNODU  7SDIC1S  PROritUS. 
See  Indicator. 

Extensor  tarsi  minor.     Sec  Plantarts. 

Extensor  tarsi  stR.vi.is.  See  G  astroencmius 
in  tern  us. 

Extensor  tertii  internodu  indicts.  Slv  Prior 
indieis. 

Extensor  tertii  internodu  minimi  digiti.  See 
Abductor  minimi  digiti  inanus. 

Externcs  mm. lei.    See  Laxator  tympani. 

BXTIPULATUS.  Without  stipula:.  A  botanical 
term.     Applied  to  stuns. 

EXTIRPATION.  {Eitirpatio;  from  eitirpo,  to 
eradicate.]  Tin'  complete  removal  or  destruction  of 
any  part,  either  by  cutting  instruments,  or  the  action  of 
caustics. 

EXTRACT.  Eitractum.  1.  When  chemists  use 
.his  term,  tin  y  generally  mean  the  product  of  an  aque- 
ous decoction. 

2.  In  pharmacy  it  includes  a:i  those  preparations  from 
vegetables  which  are  separated  by  the  agency  of  various 
liquids,  and  afterward  obtained  from  such  solutions,  in 
a  solid  s:aie,  by  evaporation  of  the  menstruum.  It 
also  includes  those  substances  which  are  held  in  solution 
by  the  natural  juices  of  fresh  plants,  as  well  as  those 
to  which  some  menstruum  is  added  at  the  time  of  pre- 
paration. Now,  such  soluble  matters  are  various,  and 
mostly  complicated;  so  that  chemical  accuracy  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  application  of  the  term.  Some 
chemists,  however,  have  affixed  this  name  to  one  pecu- 
liar modification  of  vegetable  matter,  which  has  been 
called  ej-tracln-e,  or  extract,  or  extractive  principle ; 
and,  as  this  forms  one  constituent  part  of  common  ex- 
tracts,au>l  rtahl  characters, it  will  beproper 

to  mention  such  of  them  as  may  influence  its  pharma- 
ceutical relations.  The  extractive  principle  has  a 
stron»  taste,  differing  in  different  plants :  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  speedily  runs  into  a  state  of  pu- 
trefaction, by  which  it  is  destroyed.  Repeated  evapo- 
rations and  solutions  render  it  at  last  insoluble,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  combination  with  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  but  insoluble  in 
a;ther.  It  unites  with  alumine,  and  if  boiled  with 
neutral  salts  thereof,  precipitates  them.  It  precipitates 
with  strong  acids,  and  with  the  oxides  from  solutions 
of  most  metallic  salts,  especially  muriate  of  tin.  It 
readily  unites  with  alkalies,  and  forms  compounds  with 
them,  which  are  soluble  in  water.  No  part,  however, 
of  this  subject  has  been  hitherto  sufficiently  examined. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  the  extracts,  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  water  be  evaporated 
as  speedily  as  possible,  in  a  broad,  shallow  dish,  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  until  they  have  acquired  a  con- 
sistence proper  for  making  pills;  and,  towards  the  end 
of  the  iaspissation.  that  they  should  be  constantly  stirred 
wilh  a  wooden  rod.  These  general  rules  require  mi- 
nute and  accurate  attention-  more  narticularlv  in  the 
Immediate  evaporation  or  tne  solution,  wnetner  pre- 
pared bv  expression  or  decoction,  in  the  manner  as  well 
as  the  degree  of  heat  by  which  it  is  performed,  and  the 
promotion  of  it  by  changing  the  surface  by  constant 
stirring,  when  the  liquor  begins  to  thicken,  and  even  by 
directing  a  strong  current  of  air  over  i:s  surface,  if  it 
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can  conveniently  be  done.  It  is  impossit  2  to  regulaif 
the  temperature  ovei  a  naked  lire, or, if  it  bi 
prevent  the  extract  from  burning;  the  use  of  a  water 
bath  Is,  therefore,  ab  olutely  necessary,  and  not  to  lx 
'  1Mb,  and  the  beautj  and  precision  of  extractl 
so  prepared,  u  ill  demonstrate  their  superiority. 

EXTRACTION.  {Extractio;  from  cxtraho,  to 
draw  out.)  The  taking  extraneous  substances  out  ol 
the  body.  Thus  bullets  and  splinters  are  said  to  be 
extracted  from  wounds;  stones  from  the  urethra,  or 
bladder.  Surgeons  also  sometimes  apply  the  term 
extraction  to  the  removal  of  tumours  out  of  cavities, 
as,  for  instance,  10  the  taking  of  cartilaginous  tumours 
out  of  the  joints.  Thcj  seldom  speak  of  extracting 
any  diseased  original  pari  of  the  body;  though  they  do 
so  in  one  example,  \i/„  the  cataract. 

EXTRACTIVE.        See  Extract. 

EXTRA'CTUM.  (From  txtraao,  to  draw  out.) 
An  extract.     See  Extract. 

Extractum  aconiti.    Extract  of  aconite.    Take 

of  aconite  leaves,  fresh,  a  pound;  biuise  ihcni  in  a 
stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  waier;  then  press 
out  the  juice,  and,  without  any  separation  of  the  sedi- 
ment, evaporate  it  10  a  proper  consistence.    The  dose 

is  from  one  grain  to  five  grains.  Fur  its  virtues,  see 
.-.'cant  urn. 

Extractum  ai.oes  i'irifkati  m.  Purified  extract 
Of  aloes.  Take  of  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered, 
half  a  pound;  boiling  water,  four  pints.  Macerate  lor 
three  days  in  a  gentle  heat,  then  strain  the  solution,  and 
set  it  by,  that  the  dregs  may  subside.  Pour  off  the  clear 
solution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.     See  Alois. 

Extractum  ANTHEMiDis.  Extract  of  chamomile, 
formerly  called  extractum  chamameli.  Take  of  cha 
moiniie  flowers,  dried,  a  pound;  water,  a  gallon;  boil 
down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while  it  is 
hot,  then  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
dose  is  ten  grains  to  a  scrapie.  For  its  vifl 
Antkemia  nvbilis. 

Extractum  bellaoonne.  Extract  of  belladonna. 
Take  of  deadly  night-shade  leaves,  fresh,  a  pound. 
Bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little 
water ;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious separation  of  the  sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains, 
i'or  its  \irtucs,  see  Atropa  belladonna. 

Extractum  cinchone.  Extract  of  hark.  Take  of 
lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  a  pound  ;  water 
a  gallon;  boil  down  to  six  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor, 
while  hot.  In  the  same  manner,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  four  times  boil  down,  and  strain,  L  astly, 
consume  all  the  liquors,  mixed  together,  to  a  propei 
consistence.  This  extract  should  be  kept  soft,  for 
making  pills,  and  hard  to  be  reduced  to  powder. 

Extractum  cinciio.n.e  resinosum.  Kesinous  ex- 
tract of  bark.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark, 
bruised,  a  pound;  rectified  spirit,  four  pints;  macerate 
for  four  days  and  strain.  Distil  the  tincture  in  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath,  until  the  extract  has  acquired  a  proper 
<•.  This  is  considered  by  many  as  much  more 
grateful  to  the  Stomach,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
ducing ;i]|  ,]„.  effects  of  bark  in  substance,  and  by  the 
distillation  of  it,  it  is  intended  that  the  spirit  which 
i  shall  be  collected  and  preserved.  The  dose 
is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm.     See  Cinchona. 

Extractum  colocyntiiiihs.  Extract  of  colocynth. 
Take  of  colocynth  pulp,  a  pound;  water,  a  gallon; 
boil  dowm  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while  it 
is  hoi,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  sec 
Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Extractum  coi.oc  ynthidis  compositum.  Com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth.  Take  of  colocynth  pulp, 
sliced,  six  drachms;  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered, 
an  ounce  and  half;  scammony  gum-resin,  powdered, 
half  an  ounce:  cardamom  seeds,  powdered,  a  drachm; 
proof  spirit,  a  pint.  Macerate  the  colocynth  pulp  in  the 
spirit,  for  four  days,  in  a  gentle  heat:  strain  the  solu- 
tion, and  add  it  to  the  aloes  and  scammony;  then,  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  cvauorate  it  to  a  mooer  con- 
sistence, constantly  stimng,  ana  about  the  end  of  the 
inspissation,  mix  in  the  cardamom-seeds.  The  dose 
from  five  to  thirty  grains. 

Extractum  conii.    Extract  of  hemlock,  formerly 
called  succus  cicuUB  spissatus.     Take  of  fresh  hem- 
lock, a  pound.     Bruise  it  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling 
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on  a  Tittle  water;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and,  with- 
out any  separation  to  the  sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  The  dose,  from  five  grains  to  a 
scruple. 

Extractum  elaterii.  Extract  of  elaterium.  Cut 
the  ripe,  wild  cucumbers  into  slices,  and  pass  the  juice, 
very  gently  expressed,  through  a  very  fine  hair  sieve, 
fnto  a  glass  vessel ;  then  set  it  by  for  some  hours,  until 
Lite  thicker  part  has  subsided.  Pour  on",  and  throw  away 
the  thinner  part,  which  swims  at  the  top.  Dry  the 
thicker  part  which  remains-in  a  gentle  heat.  The  dose, 
from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see 
fflomordica  elaterium. 

Extractum  gentian*.  Extract  of  gentian.  Take 
of  gentian  root,  sliced,  a  pound;  boiling  water,  a  gallon  ; 
macerate  lor  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to  four 
pints  ;  strain  the  hot  lkpior,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.  Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  Sec 
Gentiana. 

Extractum  olycyrrhiz.'e.  Extract  of  liquorice. 
Take  of  liquorice  root,  sliced,  a  pound;  boiling  water, 
a  gallon;  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  ln.il 
down  to  tour  pints;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate 
it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose,  from  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce.    See  Glycyrrhiia. 

Extractum  h/ematoxyli.  Extract  of  logwood, 
formerly  called  extractum  ligni  campechensis.  Take 
of  logwood,  powdered,  a  pound ;  boiling  water,  a 
gallon;  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate 
it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  half 
a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Hamatoxylon  cam- 
pechianum. 

Extractum  humuu.  Extract  of  hops.  Take  of 
hops,  four  ounces;  boiling  water,  a  gallon  ;  boil  down 
to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to 
a  proper  consistence.  This  extract  is  said  to  produce 
a  tunic  and  sedative  power  combined ;  the  dose  is  from 
live  grains  to  one  scruple.     See  Humulus  lupulus. 

Extractum  hyoscyami.  Extract  of  henbane. 
Take  of  fresh  henbane  leaves,  a  pound;  bruise  them 
in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  water ;  then 
press  out  the  juice,  and,  without  separating  the  ffecu- 
lencies,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose, 
from  five  to  thirty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Htjos- 
eyamus. 

Extractum  jalap  .e.  Extract  of  jalap.  Take  of 
jalap-root  powdered,  a  pound ;  rectified  spirit,  four 
pinls;  water,  ten  pints;  macerate  the  jalap-root  in  the 
spirits  for  four  days,  and  pour  oil"  the  tincture;  boil 
the  remaining  powder  in  the  water,  until  it  be  reduced 
to  two  pints;  then  strain  the  tincture  and  decoction 
separately,  and  let  the  former  be  distilled  and  the  latter 
evaporated,  until  each  begins  to  grow  thick.  Lastly, 
mix  the  extract  with  the  resin,  and  reduce  it  to  a  pro- 
per consistence.  Eet  this  extract  be  kept  in  a  soft 
state,  fit  for  forming  pills,  and  in  a  hard  one,  so  that  it 
it  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  The  dose,  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Convolvulus 
jalapa. 

Extractum  opii.  Extract  of  opium,  formerly 
called  extractum  thebaicum.  opium  colatum.  Take' 
of  opium,  sliced,  half  a  pound;  water,  three  pints; 
pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  water  upon  the  opium, 
and  macerate  it  for  twelve  hours,  that  it  may  become 
soft;  then,  adding  the  remaining  water  gradually,  rub 
them  together  until  the  mixture  be  complete.  Set  it 
by,  that  the  lieeulencies  may  subside;  then  strain  the 
liquor,  and-evaporale  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose, 
from  half  a  main  to  live  grains. 

Extractum  papavekis.  Extract  of  white  poppy. 
Take  of  white  poppy  capsules  bruised,  and  freed  from 
,  a  pound;  boiling  water  a  gallon.  Macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to  four  pints; 
strain  the" hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. Six  mains  are  about  equivalent  to  one  of 
opium.    For  its  virtues,  see  Papavtr  album. 

Extractum  RHBt.  Extract  of  rhubarb.  Take  of 
rhubarb  root,  powdered,  a  pourd;  proof  spirit,  a  pint; 
water,  seven  pints.  Macerate  for  four  days  in  a  gentle 
heat ;  then  Strain  and  set  it  by,  that  the  Keciilencies  may 
subside.     Pour  oil'  the  clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a 

,,i  Istence.  This  extract  ptoses  the  purga- 
tive properties  of  the  root,  and  the  fibrous  and  earthy 
parts  are  separated;  it  is  therefore,  a  uBcrul  basis  tor 
pills,  as  well  as  given  separately.  Dose,  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains.    See  Rheum. 
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Extractum  sarsaparjli,.e.  Extract  of  sarsapa 
rilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  a  pound;  boil 
ing  water,  a  gallon  ;  macerate  tor  twenty-four  hours, 
then  boil  down  to  four  pints;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  In  practice 
this  is  much  used,  to  render  the  common  decoction  of 
the  same  root  stronger  and  more  efficacious.  Dose, 
from  ten  grains  lo  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Smi- 
lax  sarsaparilla. 
Extractum  saturni.  See  Pluvibi  acctatis  liquor 
Extractum  taraxaci.  Take  of  dandelion  root, 
fresh  and  bruised,  a  pound;  boiling  water,  a  gallon; 
macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  boil  down  to  four 
pints,  and  strain  the  hot  liquor;  then  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

[The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  admits 
the  following  extracts. 

Extractum  aconiti. 

belladonna-. 

conii. 

hyoscyami. 

stramonii. 

anthemidis. 

gentiana;. 

hamiatoxyli. 

bellebori  nigri. 

juglandis. 

quassia;. 

cinchona'. 

colocynthidis  compositum. 

jalapa-. 

podophyllt. 

sambuci.    A.] 
EXTRAFOLIACEUS.     Applied  to  stipul.-e,  whlcn 
are  below  the  footstalk,  and  external  with  lespect  U 
the  leaf;  as  in  Astragalus  onobrichis. 

EXTRAVASATION.  {Extravasatio;  iromextra, 
without,  and  vas,  a  vessel.)  A  term  applied  by  sur- 
geons to  fluids,  which  are  out  of  their  proper  vessels, 
or  receptacles.  Thus,  when  blood  is  effused  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  an  extravasation.  When  blood  is  poured  from 
the  vessels  into  the  cavity  of  the  pentonaum,  in 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  surgeons  call  this  accident 
extravasation.  The  urine  is  also  said  to  he  extrava 
sated,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  or  of  slough 
ing,  or  ulceration,  it  makes  its  way  into  the  cellular 
substance  or  among  the  abdominal  viscera.  When 
the  bile  spreads  among  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels, 
in  wounds  of  the  gall  bladder,  it  is  also  a  species  of 
extravasation. 

EXTREMITIES.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  limbs, 
as  distinguishing  them  from  the  other  divisions  of  the 
animal,  the  head  and  trunk.  The  extremities  are  four 
in  number,  divided  in  man  into  upper  and  lower;  iu 
other  animals  into  anterior  and  posterior.  Each  ex- 
tremity is  divided  into  four  parts;  the  upper  into  the 
shoulder,  the  arm,  the  forearm  and  the  hand:  the 
lower  into  the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  ler,  and  the  foot. 

EYE.  Oculus.  The  parts  which  constitute  the 
eye  are  divided  into  external  and  internal.  The  exier- 
rial  parts  are: 

1.  The  eyebrows,  or  supercilia,  which  form  arches 
of  hair  above  the  orbit,  at  the  lower  part  of  (he  fore- 
head. Their  use  is  to  prevent  the  sweat  falling  into 
the  eves,  and  lor  moderating  the  light  above. 

2.  The  eyelashes,  or  etfe'a,  are  the  short  hairs  that 
grow  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelids;  they  keep  ex- 
ternal bodies  out  of  the  eyes  aiid  moderate  the  influx 
ot  light. 

3.  The  eyelids,  or  palpebral,  of  which,  one  is  supe- 
rior or  upper,  and  the  other  inferior,  or  under-  where 
they  join  outwardly,  it  is  called  the  external  cant/ius  • 
inwardly,  towards  the  nose,  the  iiitenial  cant/ius  •  they 
cover  and  defend  the  eyes. 

The  margin  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  cartilaginous. 

is  called  tarsus. 

In  the  tarsus,  and  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids, 
small  glands  arc  situated,  called  glaniula  Meibomian*, 

because  Meibomius  discovered  them;  they  secrete  au 
oily  or  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  prevents  Hie  at 
trition  of  the  eves  ami  eyelids,  and  facilitates  their 
millions. 

•1.  The  lachrymal  glands,  or  trlnnd.iltc  laekrymah* 
which  are  placed  near  the  external  canthus,  or  come* 
of  the  eyes,  in  a  little  depression  of  the  us  frontis. 
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From  these  glands  six  or  more  canals  issue,  which 
are  called  lachrymal  ducts,  or  ductus  Uuhriimales, 
sad  they  open  on  the  Internal  surface  of  the  upper 
eyelid. 

.)  The  lachrymal  caruncle,  or  caruneula  lachryma- 
lis,  which  is  situated  iu  the  internal  angle,  or  caiithus 
Of  t Ji*»  eyelids. 

6.  1'uiicta  lachrymal/,:,  are  two  callous  orifices  01 
openings,  which  appear  at  the  internal  angle  of  the 
tarsus  of  the  eyelids;  the  one  in  the  superior,  the  other 
in  the  inferior  eyelid. 

7.  The  eanales  lachrymal..*,  or  lachrymal  duets,  arc 
two  small  canals,  winch  proceed  from  the  lachrymal 
points  into  Hie  lachrymal  sac. 

B.  The  saccus  lackrymalis,  or  lachrymal  sac,  is  a 
membi  aneoussac,  winch  is  situated  in  the  internal  can- 
thus 

9.  The  ductus  nasalis,  or  nasal  duct,  Is  a  membra- 
neous canal,  which  goes  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  through  the  bony  canal  below,  and  a 
little  behind,  into  tin'  cavil)  of  the  nose,  and  opens 
under  the  inferior  spongy  hone  into  the  nostril. 

10.  The  membrana  conjunctiva,  or  conjunctive  mem- 
brane, which,  from  its  white  colour  is  called  also  aUru- 
ginea,  or  white  of  the  eye,  isa  membrane  which  lines 
the  internal  superficies ol  the  eyelids,  and  covers  the 
whole  forepart  of  the  globe  of  the  eye:  it  is  very  vas- 
cular, as  may  he  seen  iu  inflammations. 

The  bulb,  or  globe  of  the  eye,  is  composed  of  «iu  li  t 
membranes,  or  coverings,  two  chambers,  or  camera, 
and  three  humours,  improperly  so  called. 

The  membranes  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  are,  four 
in  the  hinder  or  posterior  part  of  the  bulb,  or  globe, 
viz.  sclerotica,  ciwroidra,  retina,  and  hyaloidea,  or 
arachnoidca ;  four  in  the  fore  or  anterior  part  of  the 
bulb,  viz.  carina  transpartiLs,  iris,  acta,  and  capsule 
of  tiic  crystalline  lens. 

The  membrana  sclerotica,  or  the  sclerotic  or  horny 
membrane,  is  the  Outermost.  It  begins  from  the  optic 
nerve,  forms  the  spherical  or  globular  cavity,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  circular  margin  of  the  transparent 
cornea. 

The  membrana  choroidca,or  choroides,  is  the  middle 
tonic  of  the  bulb,  of  a  black  colour,  beginning  from 
the  optic  nerve,  and  covering  the  internal  superficies 
of  the  sclerotica,  to  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cor- 
nea. In  lliis  place  it  secedes  from  the  cornea,  and 
detlects  transversely  and  inwardly,  and  in  the  middle 
forms  a  round  foramen.  This  circular  continuation  of 
the  ehoroidea  in  the  anterior  surface  is  called  iris,  in 
'he  posterior  superficies,  uvea. 

The  round  rpeuing  in  the  centre  is  called  the  pupil, 
or  papilla.  This  foramen,  or  round  opening,  can  he 
dilated,  or  contracted  by  the  moving  powers  of  almost 
invisible  muscular  fibres. 

The  membrana  retina,  is  the  innermost  tunic  of  a 
white  colour,  and  similar  to  mucus,  being  an  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  chiefly  composed  of  its  medullary 
part.     It  covers  the  inward  surface  of  the  choroides, 
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to  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  tfaerf  termi- 
nates. 

'fhe  diamines,  or  camera  of  the  eyes  are: 

1.  Cama  a  anti  nm-,  or  fore-chamber ;  an  open  space, 
which  is  formed  anteriorly,  by  the  hollow  Buria.ce  of 
the  cornea  transparens,  and  posteriorly,  by  the  surface 
of  the  iris. 

•J.  Camera  posterior,  that  small  space  which  is 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  tunica  uvea,  and  papilla* 
or  pupil;  posteriorly  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

lloth  these  chambers  are  filled  with  an  aqueous  hu- 
mour. The  humours  of  the  eye,  as  they  are  called, 
are  in  number  three: 

1.  The  aqueous  /tumour,  which  fills  both  chambers. 

2.  The  crystalline  /ens,  or  humour,  is  a  pellu 
rid  body,  about  the  size  of  a  lentil,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  an  exceedingly  line  membrane,  or  capsuta, 
and  lodged  iu  a  concave  depression  of  the  vitreous 
humour. 

3.  The  vitreous  humour,  is  a  pellucid,  beautifully 
transparent  substance,  which  mis  the  whole  bulb  of 
the  eye  behind  the  crystalline  lens,  its  external  sur- 
face is  surrounded  with  a  most  pellucid  membrane, 
which  is  called  membrana  liyaloidea,  or  aruejinoidca. 
In  the  anterior  part  is  a  fovea,  or  bed,  for  the  crystal- 
line lens. 

The  connexion  of  the  bulb  is  made  anteriorly,  by 
means  of  the  conjunctive  membrane,  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  or  palpebral ;  posteriorly,  by  the 
adhesion  of  six  muscles  of  the  bulb  and  the  optic,  nerve 
With  the  orbit. 

The  optic  nerve,  or  nervus  opticus,  perforates  the 
sclerotica  and  choroides,  and  then  constitutes  the  re- 
tina, by  spreading  itself  on  the  whole  posteiior  part  of 
the  internal  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  eye  is  moved  in  the  orbit, 
are  six ;  much  fat  surrounds  them,  and  fills  up  the 
eavities  in  which  the  eyes  arc  seated.  The  arteries 
are  the  internal  orbital,  the  central,  and  the  ciliary  ar- 
teiies.  The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  external 
jugulars.  The  nerves  are  the  optic,  and  branches 
from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  six  pair. 

The  use  of  the  eye  is  to  form  the  organ  of  vision 
See  Vision. 

Exlernally,  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  transparent 
cornea  are  moistened  witli  a  most  limpid  fluid,  called 
iachrynne,  or  tears;  the  same  pellucid  subtile  fluid  ex- 
actly tills  all  the  pores  of  the  transparent  cornea  ;  for, 
deprived  of  this  fluid,  and  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
that  coat  of  the  eye  becomes  dry,  shrivelled,  and 
cloudy,  impeding  the  ravs  of  light. 

EYE-BRIGHT.     S.o  Euphrasia, 

EYE-BROW.     SupercUium.    Sec  Eye. 

EYE-LID.     Palpebra.    Sec  Eye. 

Eye-tooth.  The  fangs  of  the  two  upper  cuspidatl 
are  very  much  larger  than  those  on  each  side,  and  ex 
tend  up  near  to  the  orbit,  on  which  account  they  have 
have  been  called  eye-teeth.     See  Teeth. 


TL1  or  ft.  In  a  prescription  these  letters  are  abbrc- 
-"-  •  viations  of  fiat,  or  fiant,  let  it,  or  them,  be  made  ; 
thus/,  bolas,  let  the  substance  or  substances  prescribed 
be  made  into  a  bolus. 

FA'BA.     A  bean.     See  Dean. 

Faba  crassa.     See  Hedtim  telcphium. 

Faba  .egyi'TIaca.     See  Nymphcea  nelumlio. 

Faba  febriflga.     See  Ignatia  amarn. 

Faba  indica.     Sec  Ignatia  amara. 

Faba  major.     The  garden-bean.    Sec  Bean. 

Faba  minor.  The  horse-bean.  It  diflers  no  other- 
wise from  the  garden-bean  than  in  being  less. 

Faba  peciil rim.  Faba  pichurim ;  Faba  pechuris. 
Brazilian  bean.  An  oblong  oval,  brown,  and  pon- 
derous seed,  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  I.aurus, 
brought  from  the  Brazils.  Their  smell  is  like  that  of 
musk,  between  it  and  the  scent  of  sassafras.  Theyare 
exhibited  as  carminatives  in  flatulent  colics,  diarrhoeas, 
and  dysenteries. 


Faba  itroatrix.     See  Riciiris. 

Faba  bancti  ignatii.     See  Ignatia  amara. 

Faba  siilla.     See  Hyoscyamus. 

Faba'ria.  (From  faba,  a  bean,  which  it  resembles.) 
See  Sedum  telcphium. 

FABKICIUS,  Hieronvmis,  born  a*.  Aquapendcnte 
in  Italy,  1537.  He  studied  at  Padua  under  Fallopius, 
Whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery there  ;  which  office  he  held  fc*  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury with  great  credit,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-tWO,  universally  regretted.  The  republic  of 
Venice  also  conferred  many  honours  upon  him.  He 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  which  he  demonstrated  in  1574.  But  his 
surgical  works  obtained  him  most  reputation  :  indeed 

he  has  1 n  called  the  father  of  modem  surgery.     His 

first  publication  in  1592  contained  live  Dissertations  on 
Tumours,  Wounds,  Ulcers,  Fractures,  and  Disloca 
tions.    He  afterward  added  another  part,  treating  of 
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ill  utv  diseased  which  are  curable  by  manual  opera- 
tion. This  work  passed  through  seventeen  editions  in 
(liferent  languaaps. 

FABK1C1US,  James,  wns  horn  at  Rostock,  iti  1577. 
After  travelling  through  different  parts  of  Europe,  he 
graduated  at  Jena, and  soon  gained  extensive  practice. 
lie  was  professor  of  medicine  and  the  mathematics  at 
Unstuck  tin i my  forty  years,  and  lirst  physician  to  the 
Uuke  of  Alecklcnburgh  ;  afterward  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  was  made  physician  to  tile  kings  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  and  dud  there,  in  looii.  Ho  lias 
left  several  tiaets  on  medical  subjects. 

FABK1C1US,  Philip  Conrad,  professor  of  rnedi- 
cine  at  llclmstadt,  was  author  of  several  useful  works 
in  anatomy  and  surgery.  His  first  treatise,  "Idea 
Anatomes  Practical,"  1741,  contained  some  new  di- 
rectioue  in  the  Art  of  Injection,  and  described  several 
branches  of  the  Portio  Dura,  &.<:.  In  another  work  lie 
has  some  good  observations  on  the  Abuse  of  Trepan- 
ning. 

FABRIC1US,  William,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Hildanus,  fioui  Htlden,  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1560.  He  repaired  to  Lausanne,  to  complete 
his  knowledge  of  surgery,  at  the  age  of  twenty-sis  ;  and 
distinguished  himself  tneie  bj  bis  assiduity,  and  the 
suceesslnl  treatment  of  many  difficult  ease  s.  He  stu- 
died medicine  also,  and  went  to  practise  both  arts  ut 
Payeune,  in  1C0.>;  but  ten  years  alter  whs  invited  to 
Berne  by  the  senate,  who  granted  him  a  pension.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  severe  illness  prevented  his 
professional  exertions,  which  had  procured  him  general 
esteem  and  high  reputation.  His  death  occurred  in 
1634.  His  works  were  written  in  German,  but  have 
been  mostly  translated  into  Latin.  He  published  five 
"Centuries  of  Observations,"  which  present  many 
curious  facts,  as  also  several  instruments  invented  by 
htm. 

FACE.  Fades.  The  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  cranium,  or  skull. 

FACIAL.  Facialis.  Belonging  to  the  face;  as 
facial  nerve,  &c. 

Facial  nerve,  ./tortus  facialis.  Portio  dura  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  These  nerves  are  two  ill  number, 
and  are  properly  the  eighth  pair:  but  are  commonly 
called  the  seventh,  being  reckoned  with  the  auditory, 
which  is  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair.  They 
arise  from  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  pass 
through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the 
face,  where  they  form  the  pes  anserinus,  which  sup- 
plies the  integuments  of  the  face  and  forehead. 

FA'CIES.    The  face.    See  Fate. 

FaCIKS  hipPOCratica.  That  particular  disposition 
of  the  features  which  immediately  precedes  the  Stroke 
of  death  is  so  called,  because  it  has  been  so  admirably 
described  by  Hippocrates. 

Fa(  ies  RUBRA,     fee  Outta  rosacea. 

FACTI'TIOUB.  A  term  applied  to  any  thing  Which 
is  made  by  art,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  native, 
or  found  already  made  in  nature. 

FA'CULTY.  Facullas.  The  power  or  ability  by 
which  any  action  is  performed. 

Fje'cbs.  (The  plural  of  fecx.)  The  Rhine  excre- 
tions. 

FiE'Cl'LA.  (Diminutive  of />r.)  A  substance  ob- 
tained by  bruising  or  grinding  certain   vegetables    in 

water.  It  is  that  part  which,  after  a  little,  falls  to  the 
bottom.  The  feculn  of  plants  differs  principally  from 
gum  or  mucus  in  being  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in 
which  i!   falls  with  wonderful  quickness.     There  are 

few  plants  which  do  not  contain  fecula  ;  bin  the  seeds 
of  gramineous  and  leguminous  vegetables,  and  all  tu- 
berose roots  contain  it  most  plentifully. 

I'.KX.  {Fax,  act*,  f-  «•>  excretion.)  The  alvine 
nns  are  cAtteA  facet. 

FAGA'RA.  (from  fagus,  Ihe  breech,  which  it  re- 
sembles.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liu- 
ejean  system,    ("lass,  Titrnvdria;  Order,  Monogijnia. 

FaOaR*  major.    Bee  Fagara  plerota. 

1'auaka  oi  tandra.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
planl  which  affords  Tacamahaca,  which  is  a  resinniis 
substance  that  exudes  both  spontaneously,  and  when 
Incisions  are  made  into  the  stem  Of  I  Ins  tree:  Fagara 
fah, 'lis  tomentosis,  of  Linmcus.  and  not,  as  «us  for- 
merly supposed,  from  the  Pepulue  balsamifera.  Two 
kindsofa  tacamahaca  are  met  with  in  the  Bhops.  The 
best, called,  from  its  being  collected  In  a  klndol  gourd- 
shell,  tnenmahaca  m  shells,  is  somewhat  unctuous  and 
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soft,  ol  n  pale  yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  »  blUer'.sfc 
aromatic  tasle,  and  a  Iiagiant  delightful  smell,  ap- 
proaching  to  that  of  lavender  and  ambergris.  The 
ii. ore  common  sort  is  in  semi-transparent  grains, of  a 
whitish,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  greenish  cokur,  and 
of  a  less  grateful  smell  than  the  former.  Tacaiuahaca 
was  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  an  ingredient  in 
warm  stimulating  plasters;  and  although  seldom  used 
internally,  it  may  be  given  with  advantage  as  a  corro- 
borant and  astringent  balsamic. 

Fagara  plerota.  Fagara  major;  Castana  I.u- 
zonis ;  Cubebis.  This  plant  is  found  in  tie  Pnilip- 
pine  islands.  The  berries  arc  aromatic,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Avicenna,  heating,  drying,  good  lor  cold,  weak 
stomachs,  and  astringent  to  the  bow  els. 

FAGOPY'RUM.  (From  0ayof,  the  beech,  and 
irvpoc,  wheal;  because  its  seeds  were  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  mast,  i.  c.  fruit  of  beech.)  See  Polygonum 
fagopyrufn. 

Fag'otri'ticum.     See  Polygonum  fapopyrum. 

FA'GUS.  (from  (payw,  to  eat ;  its  nirl  being  one  of 
the  first  fruits  used  by  man.) 

1.  Thejiame  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean 
system.     Class,  J\Iona>cia  ;  Order,  Polyandria. 
'  2.  The   pharmacopadal   name  of  the  beech      Sec 
Fagus  sylvatica. 

Faous  cabtanea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
chesniit-tree.  Castanea;  Lopima ;  Mota;  GltOu 
Jons  T/tcophrasti.  Jupiter's  acorn  ;  Sardinian  acorn  ; 
the  common  chesrmt.  The  fruit  of  Uiis  plant,  Fagus 
— J'oliis  lanceolatis,  acuminato-scrratis,  sublus  nudis, 
of  Linnaus,  are  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  luxury 
after  dinner.  Toasting  renders  them  more  easy  of  di- 
gestion; but,  notwithstanding,  they  must  be  considered 
as  improper  for  weak  stomachs.  They  are  moderately 
nourishing,  us  containing  sugar,  and  much  farinaceous 
substance. 

Fagus  sylvatica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
beech-tree.  Fagus ;  Oxya  ;  Balanda;  Valartida. 
The  fruit  and  interior  bark  of  this  tree,  Fagus— foliis 
oratis,  obsolete  serralis,  of  Linnanis,  are  occasionally 
used  medicinally, the  former  in  obstinate  headache,  and 
the  latter  in  tlie  cure  of  hectic  fever.  The  oil  ex- 
pressed from  beech-nuts  is  supposed  to  destroy  worms  ; 
a  child  may  take  two  drachms  of  it  night  and  morn- 
ing; an  adult  an  ounce.  The  poor  people  of  Silesia 
use  Ibis  oil  instead  of  butler. 

FAHIAJMITE.  A  sub  species  of  octohedral  corun- 
dum. 

FAINTING.     See  Syncope. 

FAIRBURN.  The  name  of  a  village  in  the  county 
of  Ross,  in  the  north  of  Britain,  where  there  is  a  sul- 
phureous SpiillL'. 

FALCIFORM.  (Falciformis  ;  from  fair,  a  scythe, 
and /onnn.  resemblance.)     Resembling  a  scythe. 

Falciform  process.  The  falx.  A  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  that  arises  from  the  crista  galli,  separates 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  terminates  in  the 
tentorium. 

Falde'lla.    Lint,  used  as  a  compress. 

Falling-sickness.    See  Epilepsia. 

Fallopian  tube.    See  Tuba  Fallopiann. 

FMopian  ligament.    See  Poupart's  ligament. 

FALLOPH  S,  Gabriel,  a  physician  of  Jlodena, 
was  born  about  the  year  1523.  He  showed  early 
great  zeal  in  anatomy,  botany,  chemistry,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge;  and  alter  studying  in  Italy, 
travelled  to  other  countries  for  his  improvement,  in 
1548,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  Pisa, 
and  three  years  after  at  Padua ;  where  lie  tflso  taught 
botany,  but  With  less  celebrity.  His  death  happened 
in  I5d;i  He  distinguished  himself,  not  only  as  an 
anatomist,  but  also  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Douelas 
lias  characterized  him  as  highly  systematic  In  teach- 
ing, successful  in  treating  diseases,  and  expeditious  in 
operating.  Some  of  the  discoveries,  to  which  he  laid 
claim,  appear  to  have  been  anticipated  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  tubes  proceeding  from  the  uterus,  tbocgh 
generally  called  after  him  Fallopian.  However,  he 
has  the  merit  of  recovering  many  of  the  observations 
of  the  ancients,  which  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  His 
"  Obsrrvationes  Anatoinicre,"  published  in  1561,  was 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  lGth  century;  in  this 
some  of  the  errors,  which  had  escaped  his  master, 
Vesalius,  are  modestly  pointed  out.  Many  other  ptil> 
Mentions,  ascribed  to  him,  were  printed  alter  his  death; 
some  of  which  are  evidently  spurious. 
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FALX.     Pee  Falciform  process. 
FA'MES.    Hunger. 

Fames  cahina.    Sea  Bulimia. 

FAMiosHATi's&iann  bhflastkdm.  (From  fami- 
feratus,  renowned ;  from  fama,  fame,  ami  g*rv,  to 
bear:  so  named  from  its  excellence.)  A  plaster  used 
in  intermittent  fever,  made  of  aromatic,  irritating  sub- 
stances, ami  applied  to  the  wrists. 

FAMILY.  Familia.  A  term  used  by  naturallstE  to 
express  a  certain  order  of  natural  productions,  agree- 
ing in  the  principal  characters,  and  containing  nume- 
rous individuals  not  only  distinct  from  one  another, 
but  in  whole  sets,  several  members  being  to  be  col- 
lected out  of  the  same  family,  till  of  winch  have  the 
family  character,  ami  all  some  subordinate  distinction 
peculiar  to  that  whole  number,  or,  though  found  in 
every  individual  of  it,  not  found  in  those  of  any  others. 

It  lias  been  too  common  to  confound  the  words, class, 
family,  order,  fcc.  in  natural  history;  hot  the  determi- 
nate meaning  of  the  word  family  seems  to  he  that 
larger  order  of  creatines  under  which  classes  and  or- 
ders are  subordinate  distinctions. 

FA  RFARA.  (From  farfarus,  the  white  poplar: 
so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  lliew  lute 
poplar.}     See  Tussitago  farfnra. 

FARINA.  (From  /ar,  corn,  of  which  it  is  made.) 
Meal,  or  rloar.  A  term  given  to  the  pulverulent  and 
glutinous  part  of  wheat,  anil  oilier  seeds,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  grinding  and  siding.  It  is  highly  nutritious, 
and  consists  of  gluten,  staich,  and  mucilage.  Bee 
Triticvm. 

FAKIN.VCEA.  (From  farina,  flour.}  This  term 
includes  all  those  substances,  employed  as  aliment, 
called  cerealia,  lemtmina,  and  twees  oleosa. 

FAR  IX  A' CEOL'S.  [Farinacevs;  from  farina, 
flour.)  A  term  given  to  all  articles  of  food  winch  con- 
tain farina.     See  Farina. 

Farina'bium.     See  JIHea. 

Fa'rreis.  (From  far,  com.)  Scurfy.  An  epithet 
of  urine,  where  it  deposites  a  branny  sediment. 

FA'SCIA.  (From  faacis,  a  bundle;  because,  by 
means  of  a  band,  materials  are  collected  into  a  bun- 
dle.,    1.  A  bandage,  fillet,  or  roller. 

2.  The  tendinous  expansions  of  muscles,  which 
bind  parts  together,  are  termed  fascia.    Hec  .Ipuncu- 

Fascia  lata.  A  thick  and  strong  tendinous  expan- 
sion, sent  off  from  the  back,  and  from  the  tendons  of 
the  glutei  and  adjacent  muscles,  to  surround  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh.  It  is  the  thickest  on  the  outside  of 
the  thigh  and  leg,  lint  towards  the  inside  of  both  be- 
comi  3  gradually  thinner.  A  little  below  the  trochanter 
major,  it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  linea  aspera;  and,  fur- 
ther down,  to  that  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  that  is 
next  tli  fibula,  where  it  sends  oil' the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion along  the  outside  of  the  leg.  It  serves  to 
strengthen  the  action  of  the  muscles,  by  keeping  them 
firm  in  their  proper  places  when  in  action,  particularly 
the  tendons  that  pass  over  the  joints  where  this  mem- 
brane is  thickest. 

FASCIA  LIS.  (From  fascia,  a  fillet)  See  Tensor 
vagina'  frmoris. 

Fas*  ia'tio.  (From  fascia,  a  fillet.)  The  binding 
up  any  diseased  or  wounded  part  with  bandages. 

FASCICULARIS.  (From  fastis,  a  bundle.)  Ap- 
plied to  roots  which  arc  sessile  at  their  base,  and  con- 
sist of  bundles  of  finger-like  processes  ;  as  the  root  of 
the  Ophris  nidus  arts. 

FASCICKLATUS.  Fasciculate.  Bundled  or  clus- 
tered. Applied  to  nerves,  stems  of  plants,  loaves,  &c. 
See  Leaf  and  Caulis. 

FASCICULUS.  (From  fascis,  a  bundle.  1.  Tn 
pharmacy,  a  handful. 

2.  In  botany,  a  fascicule  is  applied  to  flowers  on  lit- 
tle stalks,  variously  inserted  and  subdivided,  collected 

:■  bundle,  level  at  the  top  ;  as  in  Bweet-wil- 
liam.     It  differs  from, 

1.  A  eori/mb,  in  th?  little  stalks  coming  only  from 
about  the  apex  of  the  peduncle,  and  not  from  its  whole 
length. 

of  An  umbel,  from  the  stalks  not  coming  from  a 
common  point. 

3.  A  cyme,  in  not  having  its  principal  division  um- 
bellate. 

FAT.  Mrps.  A  concrete  oily  matter  contained 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals,  of  a  while,  or 
yellowish  colour,  with  little  or  no  smell,  or  taste.    It 
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differs  In  different  animals  in  solidity,  colour,  taste,  See. 
and  likewise  in  the  same  animal  at  different  ages.  In 
infancy  it  is  white,  insipid,  and  not  very  solid;  in  the 
adult  it  is  linn  and  yellowish,  and  in  animals  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  its  colour  is  deeper,  its  consistence  various, 
and  its  taste  in  general  stronger. 

The  fat  appears  to  be  useful  iii  the  animal  economy 
principally  by  its  physical  properties  ;  it  forms  a  sort  of 
elastic  cushion  in  the  orbit  upon  which  the  eye  moves 
with  facility  ;  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  hips, 
it  forms  a  sort  of  layer,  which  tenders  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  body  upon  the  skin  and  ollu  r  soft  parts  leal 
severe  ;  its  presence  beneath  the  skin  concurs  in  round- 
ing the  outlines,  in  diminishing  the  bony  and  mu'cu- 
l.ii  projections,  and  in  beautifying  the  form  ;  and  as  all 
fat  bodies  are  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  it  contributes 

to  the  preservation  of  that  of  the  body.    Full  persons 

in  general  sutler  little  in  winter  by  the  cold. 

Age,  and  the  various  modes  of  life,  have  much  in 
llueuce  Upon  the  developeiueut  of  this  fluid:  very 
young  children  are  generally  fat.  Fat  is  rarely  abun- 
dant in  the  young  man  ;  but  the  quantity  of  it  increases 
much  towards  the  age  of  thirty  years,  particularly  if 

the  nourishment  is  succulent,  and  the  hie-  sedenlaiy; 
tiie  abdomen  projects,  the  hips  increase  in  si/.e,  as  well 
as  the  breasts  in  women.  Tin;  fat  becomes  more  yel- 
low in  proportion  ns  the  age  is  more  advanced.  Fat 
meat  is  nourishing  to  those  that  lime  strong  digestive 
powers  It  is  used  externally,  as  a  softening  remedy, 
anil  enters  into  the  composition  of  ointments  and  plas- 
ters. 

"Concerning  the  nature  of  this  important  produr.' 
of  aninializalion,  nothing  definite  was  known,  till 
Chevreuil  devoted  himself  with  meritorious  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  its  investigation,  lie  has  already  pub- 
lished in  the  Aunalesde  Cbimie,  seven  successive  me- 
moirs on  the  subject,  each  of  them  surpassing  its  pre- 
decessor in  interest.  We  shall  in  this  article  give  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  whole. 

By  dissolving  fat  in  a  large  quantity  of  alkohol,  and 
observing  the  manner  in  which  its  different  portions 
were  acted  upon  by  this  substance,  and  again  separated 
from  it,  it  is  concluded  that  the  fat  is  composed  of  an 
oily  substance,  which  remains  fluid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  of  another  fatty 
substance  which  is  much  less  fusible.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  fat  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  principle, 
but  as  a  combination  of  the  above  two  principles, 
which  may  be  separated  without  alteration.  One  of 
these  substances  melts  at  about  45°.  the  oilier  at  100° 
the  same  quantity  of  alkohol  which  dissolves  3.2  parts 
of  the  oily  substance,  dissolves  1.8  only  of  the  fatly 
substance  :  the  first  is  separated  from  the  alkohol  in 
the  form  of  an  oil  ;  the  second  in  that  of  small  silky 
needles. 

Each  of  the  constituents  of  natural  fat  was  then  sa- 
ponified by  the  addition  of  potas.sa  ;  and  an  accurate 
description  given  of  tile  compounds  which  were  form- 
ed, and  of  the  proportions  of  their  constituents.  The 
oily  substance  became  saponified  more  readily  than  the 
ubstance;  the  residual  fluids  in  both  cases  con- 
tained the  sweet  oily  principle:  but  the  quantity  that 
proceeded  from  the  soap  formed  of  the  oily  substance, 
was  four  or  live  times  as  much  as  that  from  the  fatty 
substance.  The  latter  soap  was  found  to  contain  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  pearly  matter  than  the 
former,  in  the  proportion  of  7.5  to  2.9;  the  proportion 
of  the  fluid  fat  was  the  reverse,  a  greater  quantity  of 
this  being  found  in  the  soap  formed  from  the  oily  sub- 
stance of  the  fat. 

When  the  principles  which  constitute  fat  unite  with 
potassa,  it  is  probable  that  they  experience  a  change  in 
the  proportion  of  their  elements.  This  change  devc- 
lopes  at  least  three  bodies,  margarine,  fluid  fat,  and 
the  sweet  principle  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  takes 
place  without  the  absorption  of  ahy  foreign  substance, 
or  the  dlsensagemcnt  of  any  of  the  elements  which 
are  separated  from  each  other.  As  this  change  is 
effected  by  the  intermedium  of  the  alkali,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  newlv  formed  principles  must  have 
a  strong  affinity  for  salifiable  bases,  and  will  in  many 
respects  resemble  the  acids;  and,  in  fact,  they  exhibit 
the  leading  characters  of  acids,  in  reddening  litmus,  in 
decomposing  the  alkaline  carbonates  to  unite  to  their 
bases,  and  in  neutralizing  the  specific  properties  of  the 
alkalies. 

Having  already  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  t)i» 
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properties  of  acids  and  the  principles  into  which  fat  is 
converted  by  means  of  the  alkalies,  the  next  object 
was  to  examine  the  action  which  oilier  liases  have 
upon  fat,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  water,  and  of  the 
cohesive  force  of  the  bases  upon  the  process  of  saponi- 
fication. The  substances  which  the  author  subjected  to 
experiment,  were  soda,  the  four  alkaline  earths,  alu- 
mina, and  the  oxides  of  zinc,  copper,  and  lead.  After 
giving  a  detail  of  the  processes  which  he  employed 
with  these  substances  respectively,  he  draws  the  fol- 
lowing general  conclusions:— Soda,  barytes,  strontian, 
lime,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  protoxide  of  tead,  con- 
vert fat  into  margarine, fluid  fat,  the  swat  principle, 
the  yellow  colouring  principle,  and  the  odorous  princi- 
ple, precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  potassa.  What- 
ever be  the  base  that  has  been  employed,  the  products 
of  saponification  always  exist  in  the  same  relative  pro- 
portion. As  the  above  mentioned  bases  form  with 
margarine  and  the  fluid  fat  compounds  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  follows,  that  the  action  of  this  li- 
quid, as  a  solvent  of  soap,  is  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
of saponification,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ox- 
ides of  zinc  and  of  lead,  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  which  produce  compounds  equally  insoluble, 
should  give  the  same  results  with  potassa  and  soda, — 
a  circumstance  which  proves  that  those  oxides  have  a 
strong  alkaline  power.  Although  the  analogy  of  mag- 
nesia to  the  alkalies  is,  in  other  respects,  so  striking, 
yet  we  find  that  it  cannot  convert  fat  into  soap  under 
the  same  circumstances  with  the  oxides  of  zinc  and 
lead. 

It  was  found  that  100  parts  of  hog's-lard  were  re- 
duced to  the  completely  saponified  state  by  1C.3G  parts 
of  potassa. 

The  properties  of  spermaceti  were  next  examined  : 
it  melts  at  about  112°;  it  is  not  much  altered  by  distil- 
lation ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hotalkohol,  but  separates 
as  the  fluid  cools  ;  the  solution  has  no  effect  in  chang- 
ing the  colour  of  the  tinctureof  litmus,  a  circumstance, 
as  it  is  observed,  in  Which  it  differs  from  margarine, 
a  substance  which,  in  many  respects,  it  resembles. — 
Spermaceti  is  capable  of  being  saponified  by  potassa, 
with  nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  when  we  submit 
hogs-lard  to  the  action  of  potassa,  although  the  opera- 
tion is  effected  with  more  difficulty 

The  author's  general  conclusion  respecting  the  fatty 
matter  of  dead  bodies  is,  that  even  after  the  lactic  acid, 
the  lactates,  and  other  ingredients  which  are  less  es- 
sential, are  removed  from  it,  it  is  not  a  simple,  aimno- 
niacal  soap,  but  a  combination  of  various  fatty  sub- 
stances with  ammonia,  potassa,  and  lime.  The  fatty 
substances  which  were  separated  from  alkohol,  hail 
different  melting  points, and  diffe rent  sensible  properties. 
It  follows,  from  Chevrcuil's  experiments,  that  the  sub- 
stance which  is  the  least  fusible,  has  more  affinity  for 
bases  than  those  which  are  more  so.  It  is  observed, 
that  adipocere  possesses  the  characters  of  a  saponified 
fat  j  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol  in  all  proportions, 
reddens  litmus,  and  unites  readily  to  potassa,  not  only 
without  losing  its  weight,  but  without  having  its  fu- 
sibility or  other  properties  changed. 

vieuil  has  shown,  that  hog's-lard,  in  its  natural 
Mate,  has  not  the  property  of  combining  with  alkalies  ; 
bill  that  it  acquires  it  by  experiencing  some  change  in 
the  proportion  of  its  elements.  This  change  being  in- 
duci  d  by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  it  follows  that  the 
bodies  of  the  new  formation  must  have  a  decided  af- 
finity lor  the  species  of  body  which  has  determined  it. 

If  we  apply  this  foundation  of  the  theory  of  saponifi- 
cation to  the  Change  into  fat  which  bodies  buried  in  the 
earth  experience,  we  shall  And  I  hat  it  explains  the  pro 
cess  iii  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  reality, the  fatty 
mailer  is  the  combination  of  the  two  adipose  sub- 
sume- wilh  ammonia,  lime,  and  potassa  I  one  of  these 
substances  has  the  same  sensible  properties  with  mar- 
garine procured  from  the  soap  of  hog's  lard;  theolher, 
the  orange-coloured  oil,  excepting  us  colour,  appears 
to  have  a  strong  analogy  with  the  fluid  fat.  From 
these  citCUIllStam  es,  it  is  probable  thai  the  formation 
of  the  laity  mailer  may  be  the  result  of  a  proper  supo 

hificatlon  produced  by  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  muscle,  and  by  the  potassa  and 
Ime,  which  proceed  from  the  decomposition  of  certain 

The  author  remarks,  that  he  has  hitherto  made  use 

iphrnses  when  speaking  of  the  different  bodies 

has  been  describing,  as  supposing  that  their 
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nature  was  not  sufficiently  determined.  He  new,  how- 
ever, conceives,  that  he  may  apply  specific  names  to 
them,  which  will  be  more  commodious,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  being  made  appropriate,  will  point  out 
the  relation  which  these  bodies  bear  to  each  other. 
The  following  is  the  nomenclature  which  he  after- 
ward adopted  :—The  crystalline  matter  of  human 
biliary  calculi  is  named  ckolesterine,  from  the  Greek 
word  yo\rj,  bile,  and  ?cpcoc,  solid ;  spermaceti  is 
named  "cctuic,  from  ktjtoc,  a  whale  ;  the  fatty  sub 
stance  and  the  oily  substance,  are  named  respectively, 
stearine  and  elaine,  from  the  words  j-tap,  and  tXmov, 
oil ;  margarine,  and  the  fluid  fat  obtained  alter  tapo 
nification,  are  named  margaric.  acid  and  oleic  acid, 
while  the  term  cctic  acid  is  applied  to  what  was  named 
saponified  spermaciti.  The  margaratcs,  oleates,  and 
estates,  will  be  the  generic  names  of  the  soaps  or  com 
binations  which  these  acids  are  capable  of  forming  by 
their  union  with  salifiable  bases. 

Two  portions  of  human  tat  were  examined,  one 
taken  from  the  kidney,  the  other  from  the  thigh :  after 
some  time  they  both  of  them  manifested  a  tendency  to 
separate  into  two  distinct  substances,  one  of  a  solid, 
and  the  other  of  a  fluid  consistence:  tile  two  portions 
differed  in  their  fluidity  and  their  melting  point.  These 
variations  depend  upon  the  different  proportions  of 
stearine  and  elaine  ;  for  the  concrete  part  of  fat  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  wilh  an  excess  of  stearine,  and 
the  fluid  part  is  a  combination  with  an  excess  of  elaine. 
The  fat  from  the  other  animals  was  then  examined, 
principally  with  respect  to  their  melting  point  and 
their  solubility  in  alkohol ;  the  melting  point  was  not 
always  the  same  in  the  fat  of  the  same  species  of 
animal. 

Chevreuil  next  examines  the  change  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  different  kinds  of  fat  respectively  by  the 
action  of  potassa.  All  the  kinds  of  fat  are  capable  of 
being  perfectly  saponified,  when  excluded  from  the 
contact  of  the  air,  in  allof  them  there  was  the  production 
of  the  saponified  fat  and  the  sweet  principle;  no  car- 
bonic acid  was  produced,  and  the  Boaps formed  con- 
tained no  acetic  acid,  or  only  slight  traces  of  it.  The 
saponified  fats  had  more  tendency  to  crystallize  it 
needles  than  the  fats  in  their  natural  siate;  they  were 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  alkohol  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  821.  The  solution,  like  thai  o 
saponified  fat  of  the  hog,  contained  both  the  margaric 
and  the  oleic  acids.  They  were  less  fusible  than  the 
fats  from  which  they  were  formed :  thus,  when 
human  fat,  after  being  saponified,  was  melted,  the 
thermometer  became  stationary  at  'Jo0,  when  the  fluid 
began  to  congeal,  in  that  of  the  sheep,  the  thermometer 
fell  to  1  \S.o°,  and  rose  to  122°  ;  in  that  of  the  ox  it  re- 
mained stationary  at  lld.5° ;  and  in  that  of  the  jaguar 
at  9h\5°. 

The  method  of  analysis  employed  was  to  expose  the 
different  kinds  of  fat  to  boiling  alkohol,  and  to  suffer 
the  mixture  to  cool:  a  portion  of  the  fal  that  had  been 
dissolved  was  then  separated  in  two  states  of  combi- 
nation ;  one  with  an  excess  of  stearine  was  deposited, 
the  other  with  an  excess  of  elaine  remained  in  solution. 
The  first  was  separated  by  filtration,  and  by  distilling 
the  filtered  fluid,  and  adding  a  little  water  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  we  obtain  the  second  in  the  re- 
tort, under  the  form  of  an  alkoholic  aqueous  fluid.  The 
distilled  alkohol  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  human  fat,  had  no  sensible  odour;  the 
same  was  the  case  wilh  that  which  had  served  for  '.he 
analysis  of  the  fat  of  the  ox,  of  the  hog,  and  of  the 
goose.  The  alkohol  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  fat  of  the  sheep,  had  a  slight  odour  of 
candlegrease, 

All  tile  soaps  of  stearine  were  analyzed  by  the  same 
process  as  the  soap  of  the  fat  from  which  they  had  been 
extracted:  there   was  procured  from  them  the  pearly 

■uper-margarate  of  potassa  and  the  oleate;  but  the 

first  was  much  more  abundant  than  the  second.  The 
margaric  acid  of  the  sleariues  had  precisely  the  same 
capacity  for  saturation  as  that  which  was  extracted 
from  the  soaps  formed  of  fat.  The  margaric  acid  of 
the  stearine  of  the  sheep  was  fusible  at  141°,  and  that 
of  the  stearine  of  the  ox  at  143.5°;  while  the  mar- 
garic acids  of  the  hog  and  the  goose  had  nearly  the 
same  fusibility  with  the  margaric  acid  of  the  fat  of 
these  animals. 

(  hevietiil  technically  calls  spermaceti,  cctinc.  In  the 
fifth  memoir,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  manv 
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of  the  properties  of  this  substance,  ii  was  stated,  thai  it 
is  not  easily  saponified  by  potassa,  but  that  it  is  con- 
verted by  this  reagent  into  a  substance  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  but  lias  not  the  saccharine  flavour  of  the  sweet 

principle  of  oils;  into  an  acid  analogous  to  the  inar- 
garic,  to  which  the  name  of  cctic  was  applied  ;  and 
into  another  acid,  which  was  conceived  to  he  analo- 
gous to  the  oleic  Since  lie  wrote  the  fifth  memoir, 
the  author  has  made  the  following  observations  on 
this  subject  .—1.  That  the  portion  of  the  soap  of  celine 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  the  celate  of  potassa, 
is  in  pari  gelatinous,  and  in  part  pearly  :  -'.  The  two 
kinds  of  crystals  were  produced  from*  the  cetate  of 
potassa  whuh  had  been  dissolved  in  alkohol:  3.  That 
I  lie  cetate  of  potassa  exposed,  under  a  L>.  II  "lass,  to  the 
heal  of  a  stove,  produced  a  sublimate  of  a  latty  mat- 
ter which  was  not  acid.  From  this  circumstance  C'hev- 
reuilwas  led  to  suspect,  that  the  supposed  cetic  acid 
might  be  a  combination,  or  a  mixture  ofrnargaric  acid, 
and  of  a  fatty  body  which  was  not  acid.  He  accord 
ingly  ti  rated  a  small  quantity  of  it  with  barytic  water, 
and  boiled  the  soap  which  was  formed  in  alkohol ;  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  not  dissolved,  and  the  al  . 
solution,  when  cooled,  filtered,  and  distilled,  produced 
a  residuum  of  fatty  matter  which  was  not  acid.  The 
suspicion  being  thus  confirmed,  Chevreuil  determined 
to  subject  celine  to  a  new  train  of  experiments,  lie 
i:ig  treated  with  boiling  alkohol,  a  cetinc  was  pro- 
cured which  was  fusible  at  130°,  and  a  yellow  fatty 
matter  which  began  to  become«olid  at  89-5°,  and  which 
at  73.5°  contained  a  fluid  oil,  which  was  separated  by 
filtration. —  ire's  C/iem.  Die. 

FATUTTAS.  (From  fatuus,  silly.)  Fatuity  or 
f(  olish 

FAD  CES.     (Faux,  pi.  faucms.)     A  cavity  behind 
the  tongue,  palatine  arch,  uvula,  and  tonsils;  from 
which  the  pharynx  and  larynx  proceed. 
Fau'fel.    Terra  japonica,  or  catechu. 
[Fai^e   avoine.    False  oats.    Indian  rice.     See 
Zr.ania  aquatic  a.     A.] 

FAUX.  {Faux,  cis.  f.)  1.  The  gorge,  or  mouth, 
or  opening  of  the  gullet. 

•2.  Applied  by  botanists  to  the  opening  of  the  tube 
of  monopetalous  corals.     See  Corolla. 

Fava  00  aistraus.  {From  far iis.  a  honey-comb; 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  honey-comb.)  A  species  of 
bastard  sponge. 

FAVOSL'S.  (From  favus,  a  honeycomb.)  Honey- 
comb-tike. 1.  Applied  to  some  eruptive  diseases;  as 
JJchenfarosus,  the  secretion  in  which  is  cellular  and 
honey-comb-like. 

--'.  To  parts  of  plants,  as  the  receptacle  of  the  ono- 
pordiuiu  which  has  cells  like  a  honey-comb. 
FAVUS.     1.  A  honey-comb. 
2.  A  species  of  achor,  or  foul  ulcer. 
FE'BKES.     (The  plural  of  febris.)      An  order  in 
the    class    Pyrexia,    of    Cullen,     characterized     by 
the    presence    of    pyrexia,    without    primary    local 
affection. 

FEIJRI'CULA.  (Dim.  of  febris,  a  fever.)  A  term 
employed  to  express  a  slight  degree  of  symptomatic 
fever. 

FEBRIFUGA.  (From  febrem  fugarc,  to  drive 
awav  a  fever.)     The  plant  feverfew  ;  less  centaury. 

FE  BIUFUGE.  (Febnfugus;  (rota  febris,  a  fever, 
and  fugo,  to  drive  away.)  That  which  possesses  the 
property  of  abating  the  violence  of  any  fever. 
Febiufcgim  cresii.  Regulus  of  antimony. 
Febriki'gvm  oleum.  Febrifuge  oil.  The  (lowers 
of  antimony,  made  with  sal-ammoniac  and  antimony 
sublimed  together,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  when  they 
deliquesce. 

FebripVOUS  per. vis.     Febrifuge  powder.    TheGer- 
mans  give  tins  name  to  the  pulvis  stypticus  Helvetii. 
In  England,  a  mixture  of  oculi  cancrorum  and  emetic 
tartar,  in   the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  and  two 
grains,  has  obtained  the  same  name;  in  fevers  it  is 
given  in  doses  of  gr.  iii.  to  iv. 
Fkbrifi-gcs  sal.    Regenerated  marin-:  salt. 
FEBRIS.     (Febris,  is.  f. ;  from  fcrvco,  to  burn.)    A 
fever.     A  disease  characterized  by  an  incense  of  heat, 
an  accelerated  pulse,  a  foul  tongue,  and  an  impaired 
state  ofucveral  functions  of  the  body. 
Febris  alba.     See  Chlorosis. 
Febris  amphi.merina.     A  quotidian  fever. 
Febris  anginosa.     See  Scarlatina  ovginosa. 
Febris  apiithosa.    See  Jphtha. 
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Febris  ardens.  Fever  attended  by  a  very  hot  or  bum 

ing  state  01  the  skin.   A  burning  Inflammatory  fever 

Febkis  absodbs.     A   tertian   fever,  with  extreme 

-MOSS. 

Febris  bi  li  os  v.    See  Pemphigus. 
Febris  cacatoria.      An  intermittent  fever,  witl) 
diarrhoea, 

Febris  CARCERUM.     The  prison  fevei. 
Febris    castrensis.      A    camp    fever,  generally 
typhus. 

FEBRIS  catarriialis.  A  fever,  either  typhoid, 
nervous,  or  synochal,  attended  with  symptoms  of  ca- 
tarrh. 

Febris  cholerica.  A  fever,  attended  throughout 
with  bilious  diarrhoea. 

Febris  comtinua.  A  continued  fever.  A  division 
of  the  order  Fibres,  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  of  Cullen 
Continued  levers  have  no  Intermission,  but  exaccrba 
Uonscomeoo  usually  twite  in  one  day.  The  genera 
tinned  fever  are: 
1.  Synocha,  or  inflammatory  fever,  known  by  in- 
creased heat;  pulse  frequent,  strong,  and  hard;  urine 
high-coloured;  senses  not  much  impaired.  See  iiy- 
noc/ta. 

•2.  Typhus,  or  putrid-tending  fever,  which  is  con- 
tagious, and  is  characterized  by  moderate  heat ;  quick, 
weak,  and  small  pulse;  senses  much  impaired,  and 
great  prostration  of  strength.  This  genus  has  two 
species;  Typhus  petechialis,  attended  with  petechia;; 
and  7)  des,  or  yellow  fever;    and  of  the 

former  there  are   two  varieties;     Typhus  mitior,  or 
nervous  fever ;  and   Typhus  gravior,  or  putrid  fever. 
■is  nervosa,  and  Typhus. 
3.  Synuehus,  or  mixed  fever.     See  Synochvs. 
Febris  elooes.    A  fever  with  continual  and  pro 
fuse  sweating. 

Febris  epiala.    A  fever  with  a  continual  sense  of 
coldness.     See  Epialus. 
Febris  erysipelatosa.     See  Erysipelas. 
Febris  exanthematica.     A  fever  with  an  erup 
tion.     See  Exanthema. 

Febris  flava.  See  Typhus. 
Febris  hectica.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Febris,  of  Cullen.  It  is  known  by 
exacerbations  at  noon,  but  greater  in  the  evening,  with 
slight  remissions  in  the  morning,  after  nocturnal 
sweats  ;  the  urine  depositing  a  furfuraceo-lateritious 
sediment;  appetite  good;  thirst  moderate.  Hectic 
fever  is  symptomatic  of  chlorosis,  scrofula,  phthisis, 
diseased  viscera,  && 

Febris  ulngarica.    A  species  of  tertian  intermit- 
tent fever. 
Febris  iivdrodes.    A  fever  with  profuse  sweats. 
Febris  inflammatory.     Sec  Synocha. 
Febris  intermittens.     An  intermittent  fever,  or 
ague.    A  division  of  the  oider  Febres,  of  Cullen,  in 
the  class  Pyrexia.    Intermittent  fevers  are  known  by 
cold,  hot,  and  sweating  Stages,  in  succession,  attending 
each    paroxysm,  and    followed   by  an  intermission  or 
remission.      There   are  three  genera  of  intermitting 
levers,  and  several  varieties. 

1.  Quoluliana.  A  quotidian  ague.  The  paroxysms 
return  in  the  morning,  at  an  interval  of  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

2.  Tcrtiana.  A  tertian  ague.  The  paroxysms  com- 
monly come  on  at  mid  day,  at  an  interval  of  about 
forty-eight  hours. 

3.  Quartuna.     A  quartan   ague.     The   paroxysms 
come  on  in   Ihe  afternoon,  with  an  interval  of  about 
seventy-two  hours.    The  tertian  ague  is  most  apt  to   . 
prevail  in  the  spring,  and  the  quartan  in  autumn. 

Of  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan  inlermittents, 
there  are  several  varieties  and  forms;  as  the  double 
tertian,  having  a  paroxysm  every  day,  with  the  alter- 
nate paroxysms,  similar  to  one  another.  The  double 
tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  every  other  day.  The 
triple  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  on  one  day,  and 
another  0:1  the  next.  The  double  quartan,  with  two 
paroxysms  on  the  fust  day,  none'  on  the  second  and 
third,  and  two  again  on  the  fourth  day.  The  double 
quartan,  with  a  paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another  on 
the  second,  but  none  on  the  third.  The  triple  quartan, 
with  three  paroxvsms  every  fourth  day.  The  triple 
quartan,  with  a  'paroxysm  every  day,  every  fourth 
paroxvsm  being  similar. 

Wlien  these  fevers  arise  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
they  arc  called  vernal;  and  when  in  the  autumn,  they 
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nro  known  by  the  name  of  autumnal.  Intermittents 
often  prove  obstinate,  and  are  of  long  duration  hi 
warm  climates  ;  and  tbey  not  unfrequeiitly  resist  every 
tnodo  ol  cure,  so  as  to  become  very  distressing  to  tlie 
pali.-nt,  and  by  the  extreme  debility  which  they  tnere- 
by  induce,  often  give  rise  to  other  chronic  complaints. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that 
marsh  miasmata,  or  the  effluvia  arising  from  stagnant 
water,  or  marsby  ground,  when  acted  upon  oy  heat, 
are  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  this  fever.  In 
marshes,  the  putrefaction  of  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal mailer  is  always  going  forward,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed; and  hence  it  has  been  generally  conjectured, 
that  vegetable  and  animal  putrefaction  imparted  a  pe- 
culiar quality  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  thence.  We 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances, 
which  are  requisite  to  render  marsh  miasma  pro- 
ductive Of  tlie  intermiftents;  but  it  ma}'  be  presumed 
that  a  moist  atmosphere  has  a  considerable  influence 
in  promoting  its  action.  A  watery  pour  diet,  great 
fatigue,  long  watching,  grief,  much  anxiety,  exposure 
to  cold,  lying  in  damp  rooms  or  beds,  wearing  dam)) 
linen,  the  suppression  of  some  iong-accustonied  evacua- 
tion, or  the  recession  of  eruptions,  have  been  ranked 
among  the  exciting  causes  of  intennittents;  but  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  circumstances 
act  only  by  inducing  that  state  of  the  body,  which  pre- 
disposes to  these  complaints.  By  some  it  has  been 
imagined  that  an  intermittent  fever  may  he  communi- 
cated by  contagion;  but  this  supposition  is  by  no 
trieans  consistent  with  general  observation. 

One  peculiarity  of  Ibis  fever  is,  its  great  susceptibi- 
lity of  a  renewal  from  very  slight  causes,  as  from  the 
prevalence  of  an  easterly  u  ii.d,  even  without  tlie  re- 
petition of  the  original  exciting  cause.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  a  predisposition  is  left  in  the  habit,  which 
favours  the  recurrence  of  the  complaint.  In  this  Cir- 
cumstance, intermittents  differ  from  most  other  fevers, 
as  it  is  well  known,  that  after  a  continued  fever  has 
once  occurred, and  been  removed,  the  person 
ed  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  a  fresh  attack  of  the  dis- 
order, as  one  in  whom  it  had  never  taken  place. 

We   have   not  yet  attained  a  certain  know  ledge  of 

the  proximate  cause  of  an  intermittent  fever,  bm  a  de- 
ranged slate  of  tlie  stomach  and  prima?  via;  is  that 
which  is  must  generally  ascribed. 

Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fever  is  divided 
into  three  different  stages,  which  are  called  the  cold, 
the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stages  or  jhs. 

The  cold  stage  commences  with  languor,  a  sense  of 
debility  and  sluggishness  in  motion,  frequent  yawning 
and  stretching,  and  an  aversion  to  food.  The  face  a. id 
extremities  become  pale,  the  features  shrink,  the  bulk 
of  every  external  part  is  diminished,  and  the  skin  over 
the  whole  body  appears  constricted,  as  if  cold  had  been 
applied  to  it.  At  length  the  patient  fens  very  cold, 
and  universal  rigors  conic  on,  with  pains  in  the  head, 
hack,  loins,  and  joints,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  bilious 
matter ;  the  respiration  is  small,  frequent,  and  anxious; 
the  urine  is  almost  colourless;  sensibility  is  greatly 
impaired;  the  thoughts  are  somewhat  contused ;  ami 
the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  In  a 
lew  instances,  drowsiness  and  stupour  have  prevailed 
in  mi  high  a  degree  as  to  resemble  coma  or  apoplexy; 
but  I  his  is  by  no  means  usual. 

symptoms  abating  after  a  short  time,  the  se- 
cond Stage  commences  with  an  increase  of  heat  over 

ole  body,  redness  of  the  face,  dryness  of  the 
Weill,  thirst,  pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
anxiety  and  restlessness;  the  respiration  Is  fuller  and 

■  ,  but  still  frequent;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and 

has  become  tegular,  hard,  and  full.     If  tlie 

attack  has  been   very   severe,  then  perhaps  delirium 

will  arise. 

When  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  some 
dine,  a  moisture  breaks  out  on  the  forehead,  and  by 

degrees  becomes  a  sweat,  and  ibis,  ai  length,  extends 

,m  i  the  whole  body.  As  this  sweat  continues  to 
How,  the  heal  of  the  body  abates,  the  thirst  ceases,  and 
most  of  the  functions  are  restored  to  their  ordinary 
State.     This  constitutes  the  third  stage. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  dil'ieieut  cases 

these  phenomena  may  prevail  in  different  degrees,  and 

their  mode  of  succession  vary  ;  that  the  series  ol  them 
may  be  more  or  h'NS  complete;  and  Ihat  the  several 
Stages,  in  the  lime  they  occupy,  may  be  in  different 
proportions  to  one  another. 
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Such  a  depression  of  strength  has  been  known  fa 
take  place  on  the  attack  of  an  intermittent,  as  to  cm 
off  the  patient  at  once  ;  bu!  an  occurrence  of  this  kind 
is  very  uncommon. 

Patients  are  seldom  destroyed  in  intennittents  from 
general  inflammation,  or  from  a  fulness  of  the  vessels 
either  of  the  brain  or  of  Ihe  thoracic  viscera,  as  hap- 
pens sometimes  in  a  continued  fever;  but  when  tbey 
continue  for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  apt  to  induce 
other  complaints,  such  as  a  loss  of  appetite,  flatulency, 
schirrhus  of  the  liver,  dropsical  swellings,  and  general 
debility,  which  in  the  end  now  and  then  prove  fatal. 
In  warm  climates,  particularly,  intermittents  are  very 
apt  to  terminate  in  this  manner,  if  not  speedily  re- 
moved; and  in  some  cases,  they  degenerate  into  con 
tinued  fevers.  When  the  paroxysms  are  of  short  du- 
ration, and  leave  the  intervals  quite  free,  we  may  ex 
pert  a  speedy  recovery  ;  but  when  they  are  long,  vio- 
lent, and  attended  with  much  anxiety  and  delirium, 
the  event  may  be  doubtful.  Relapses  are  vejiy  com- 
mon to  this  lever  at  the  dislance  ol  live  or  six  months, 
or  even  a  year;  autumnal  intermittents  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  remove  than  vernal  ones,  and  quanans  more 
so  than  the  other  types. 

Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  an  intermit 
tent,  show  a  morbid  siate  of  many  of  the  viSiera  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen;  but  th*  liver,  and  organs  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  bile,  as  likewise  the  mesen- 
tery, are  those  which  are  usually  most  affected. 

The  treatment  of  an  Intermittent  fever  resolves  itself 
into  those  means,  which  may  be  employed  during  a 
paroxysm,  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  mitigate  its  vio- 
lence; and  those,  which  may  prevent  any  return,  and 
effect  a  permanent  cure:  this  forms  of  course  the  more 
important  part  of  the  bran;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  palliate  urgent  symptoms ;  and  it  is  always  desirable 
to  suspend  a  paroxysm,  if  possible,  not  only  to  prevent 
mischief,  but  also  ihat  there  may  be  more  time  for  the 
use  of  the  most  effectual  remedies.  When  therefore  a  fit 
is  commencing,  or  shortly  expected,  we  may  try  to 
oliv  late  it  by  some  of  those  means,  which  excite  move- 
ments of  an  opposite  description  in  the  system;  an 
emetic  will  generally  answer  the  purpose,  determining 
the  blood  powerfully  to  the  surface  of  the  body;  or  a 
opium,  assisted  by  the  pediiuvium  &c; 
atso,  and  various  stimulant  remedies,  will  often 
succeed,  but  these  may  perhaps  aggravate,  should  they 
not  prevent  the  tit ;  lire  cold  bath,  violent  exercise,  sti  e.ng 
impressions  on  the  mind,  fee.  have  likewise  been  occa- 
sionally employed  with  oiled.  Should  the  paroxysm 
have  already  come  on.  and  the  cold  stage  be  very  se- 
vere, the  warm  bath,  and  cordial  d'apbofetics  in  re- 
peated moderate  doses,  may  assist  in  bringing  warmth 
to  the  surface:  when,  on  the  contrary,  great  hear  pre- 
vails, the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  to  be  pursued  ,  and  it 
may  be  sometimes  advisable,  when  an  organ  of  Im- 
portance is  much  pressed  upon,  to  lake  seme  blood 
locally,  or  even  from  the  ceneral  system,  if  the  pa;iei.; 
is  plethoric  and  robust:  and  where  profuse  pet  Bpirations 
occur,  acidulated  drink  may  be  exhibited,  with  a  little 
wine  to  support  the  strength,  keeping  the  surface  cool 
at  the  same  time.  In  tlie  intermissions,  in  conjunction 
With  a  generous  diet,  moderate  exercise,  and  other 
means  calculated  to  improve  the  vigour  of  tin  system  : 
tonics  are  the  remedies  especially  relied  upon.  At  the 
head  of  these  we  must  certainly  place  the  cinchona, 
which,  taken  largely  In  substance,  will  seldom  fail  lo 
cure  the  disease,  where  it  is  not  complicated  with  vis- 
ceral affection:  in  a  quotidian  an  ounce  at  least  should 
be  given  between  the  fits,  in  a  tertian  half  as  much 
more,  and  in  a  quartan  two  ounces.  It  will  be  gene- 
rally better  to  clear  oul  the  prima'  \!a'  before  this  re- 
medy is  begun  with;  and  various  additions  may  often 
be  required,  to  make  it  aizrce  better  with  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  particularly  nromafics  and  other  stimulants 
aperients  or  small  doses  of  opium,  Recording  to  circum- 
stances. We  must  not  be  content  with  the  omission 
of  a  single  paroxysm,  but  continue  it  till  the  health  ap- 
pears fully  established.  In  failure  of  the  cinchona 
other  vegetable  tonics  may  be  tried,  as  the  salix.  cn\- 
li.iu,  calumha,  and  other  hitters ;  or  the  astflhgems  xs 
tormentil,  ualis,  &c.;  or  these  variously  combined  with 
each  other,  or  with  aromatics.  Tire  minei.ii  acid.,  are 
often  powerfully  tonic,  and  the  sulphuric  has  been  ol 
late  stated  lo  have  proved  very  successful  in  the  rCRlCR  ;m 
of  this  disease.  Some  metallic  preparations  are  a!sn 
highly  efficacious,  particularly  the  liquor  arsenics^*, 
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rwevor,  is  too  hazardous  a  remedy  to  be 
employed  indiscriminately;  it  must  be  given  in  small 
(io-es  two  or  throe  limes  a  day,  and  its  effects  assidu 

eusly  watched.    The  sulnhateof  line,  and  chalybeate*, 

Buy  li  •  us,  d  more  freely  alone,  or  preferably  joined  Willi 
bitletS.  Where  visceral  disease  attends,  we  can  hardly 
succeed  in  owing  the  ague, till  this  be  removed;  ft  Statu 

-.ion,  or  inflammatory  tendency,  may  require 
local  Bleeding,  blattering,  purging,  &c. ;  and  when  there 
is  a  more  ficted  obstruction,  paracularlyui  the  liver, the 

cautious  use  of  mercury  will  be  most  likely  to  avail. 

Fkbris  uctck.     Milk  lever,  which  ismot 
synochns-lype  attended  n  ith  much  irregularity  ofaund, 
and  nervous  h 

Febris  lenta.     See  Febris  ncrreisn 

Flbris  lentu  i  t-Aius.     A  lever,  either  typhus  or 

synochus,  attended  by  an  eruption  like  small  lentils. 

Fkbris  maligna.     See  Ti/phus. 

Febris  miliaris.     See  .1/ 

Fkbris  xorbillosa.     See  Hui 

Fkbris  nervosa.  Ftiria  lenta  nerrcsa.  The  ner- 
vous lever.  A  variety  of  the  typhus  iritior  of  Ciillen, 
Sill  by  many  considered  a<  a  distinct  disease.  It  mostly 
begins  with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  heat  and  ver- 
tigo; to  which  succeed  nausea,  Vomiting,  great  lau- 
euor.aiid  pain  in  the  head,  which  is  variously  . 
by  some  like  cold  water  pouring  over  the  top,  hy  others 
a  sense  of  weight  The  pulse,  before  little  increased, 
now  becomes  quick,  febrile,  and  tremulous;  the  tongue 
Is  covered  with  a  white  crust,  and  there  is  great  anxiety 
about  the  pnecordia.  Towards  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  the  vertigo  is  Increased,  and  tinnitus  aurium, 
cophosis,  delirium,  and  a  dry  and  tremulous  tongue, 
take  place.  The  disease  mostly  terminates  about  the 
fourteenth  or  twentieth  day.    See  Typhus. 

Fkbris  ngsocomiori/m.  The  fever  of  hospitals, 
mostly  the  typhus  grmvmr. 

Febris  pallstris.    The  marsh  fever 

Febris  pestilkns.     See  i'estis. 

Fkbris  PETEeniALis.     See  Typhus. 

Fkbris  fi/trida.     See  Typhus. 

Febris  remittees.  A  remittent  fever:  a  fever  with 
strong  exacerbations,  which  approach  in  some  cases  to 
the  nature  of  a  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  and  which 
follow  each  other  so  closely  as  to  leave  very  little  time 
between.  In  some,  there  is  a  great  secretion  of  bile, 
when  it  is  called  a  bilious  remittent;  in  others,  there  is 
trroat  putrescency,  when  it  is  termed  ^putrid  remittent, 
and  so  on. 

FebRiS  scarlatina.     Sec  Scarlatina.' 

Febris  synocha.     See  Synodic. 

Fkbris  typhodes.     See  Typhus. 

Febris  urticaria.     See  Urticaria. 

Febris  variolosa.    See  Variola. 

FEnRis  VESICULOSA.     Sea  Erysipelas. 

FKVL'LA.     See  Fa-cula. 

FECCNDATIOX.     See  Generation. 

PEL.     See  Bile. 

Fel  nati-r.e.     SteAUe*. 

FEL -WORT.  So  called  from  its  bitter  tastt,  like 
bile.     See  Gentiana. 

FELLi'cri.fs.     The  sail  bladder. 

Felli'fua  pvssio.     See  Cholera. 

Felon.    See  Paronychia. 

FELSPAR.  An  important  mineral  genus,  distributed 
by  Jameson  into  four  species:  prismatic  felspar;  pyra- 
midal felspar ;  prismato-pyramidal  felspar ;  rhomboidal 
felspar. 

1.  The  prismatic  felspar  has  nine  sub-species, 

a.  Adularia. 

b.  Glassy  felspar. 

e.  Ice  spar. 

d.  Common  felspar. 
r.  T.abradore  felspar, 

f.  Compact  felspar. 

g.  Clinic-stone. 

k.  Earthy  common  spar. 
i.   Porceiain  earth. 

2.  Pyramidal  felspar.  This  embraces  the  soapolite 
and  etantite. 

3.  Prismato-pvramidal  felspar.    See Mcionit c. 

4.  Rhomboidal  felspar.    See  JVephelinc.    Chiastolite 

itite  have  also  been  annexed  to  this  species. 

[Fesite.    Blue  felspar  of  Stiria.    A.] 

Fk'mkn-.  (Quasi  ferimen  ;  from  fero,  to  bear:  so 
called  because  it  is  tire  chief  support  of  the  body.) 
The  thigh.  £  U 
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FEMINEUS.  A  flower  is  termed  a  female,  which  Is 
furnished  with  the  pistillum,  and  not  with  the  stamina, 
the  pistil  being  considered  as  the  female  generative 
organ. 

FEMORAL.  (F'-nwralis;  from  femur,  the  thighj 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  thigh. 

Femoka'i.is  AiiTKRiA.     A  continuation  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  along  the  thigh,  from  i'uupart's  ligam 
the  ham. 

FEMORIS  OS.  The  thigh-bone.  A  long  cyllndri 
cal  bone,  situated  between  the  pelvis  and  tibia,  lw 
upper  extremity  affords  three  considerable  processes; 

these  are,  the  head,  the  trochanter  major,  and  tro. 

ter  minor.     The  head,  winch  forms  about  two-thirds 

of  a  sphere,  is  turned  inwards,  and  is  received  into  the 

acetabulum  of  the  os  innorninatum,  with  which  it  is 
articulated  by  enarthrosis.  It  is  covered  by  a  cartilage, 
which  is  thick  in  its  middle  part,  and  thin  at  its  edges, 
but  which  is  wanting  in  its  lower  internal  part,  where  a 
round  spongy  fossa  is  observable,  to  winch  the  Btrong 
ligament,  usually,  though  improperly, called  the  reuni 

one,  is  attached.     This  ligament  is  about  an  Mich  iu 

length,  flattiah,  and  of  a  triangular  shape,  having  its 
narrow  extremity  attached  to  the  fo  ribed, 

while  its  broader  end  is  fixed  obliquely  to  the  rough 
surface  near  the  inner  and  anterior  edge  of  the  ace- 
tabuluin  of  the  os  innominattim,  so  that  it  appeanj 
shorter  internally  and  anteriorly,  than  it  does  externally 
and  posteriorly. 

The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  supported  obliquely, 
wi:h  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  by  a  smaller  part, 
called  the  cereix,  or  nidi,  which,  in  the  generality  of 
subjects,  is  about  an  inch  in  length.  At  its  basis  we 
Observe  two  oblique  ridges,  which  extend  from  the  tro- 
chanter major  to  the  trochanter  minor.  Of  these 
ridges,  the  posterior  one  is  the  most  prominent.  Around 
this  neck  is  attached  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
which  likewise  adheres  to  the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  ca- 
vity, and  is  strengthened  anteriorly  by  many  stron; 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  begin  from  the  lower  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  ilium,  and  spreading  broader  as  they 
id,  adhere  to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  arc 
attached  to  the  anterior  oblique  ridge  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  Posteriorly  and  externally,  from 
the  basis  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  a  large  unequal  pro- 
tuberance stands  out,  which  is  the  trochanter  major. 
The  upper  edie  of  this  process  is  sharp  and  pointed 
posteriorly,  bul  i-  more  obtuse  anteriorly.  A  part  of  it 
te rough  and  unequal,  for  the  insertion  of  the  musclssg 
the  rest  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  thin  cartilaginous 
crust,  between  which  and  the  tendon  of  the  trluttcus 
mavimiis  tl'.at  slides  over  it:  a  large  bursa  mucosa  is 
interposed.  Anteriorly,  at  the  root  of  this  process,  and 
Immediately  below  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  is  a  small 
process  called  trochanter  minor.  Its  basis  is  nearly 
triangular,  having  its  two  upper  angles  turned  towards 
the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  great  trochanter,  while 
its  lower  angle  is  placed  towards  the  body  of  the  bone. 
Its  summit  is  rough  and  rounded.  These  two  pro 
cesses  have  gotten  the  name  of  trochanters,  from  the 
muscles  that  are  inserted  into  them  being  the  principd 
Instruments  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  thigh,  lot 
mediately  below  these  two  processes  the  body  of  ill 
bone  may  be  said  to  begin.  It  is  smooth  and  convex 
before,  but  is  made  hollow  behind  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  in  the  middle  of  this  posterior  concave  sur- 
face is  observed  a  rough  ridce,  called  linea  aspcrtt, 
which  seems  to  originate  from  the  trochanters,  and  ex- 
tending downwards,  divides  at  length  into  two  branches, 
which  terminate  in  the  tuberosities  near  the  condyles. 
At  the  upper  part  of  it,  blood-vpssels  pass  to  the  ir ; 
substance  of  the  bone  by  a  hole  that  runs  obliquely 
upwards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  femoris  is  larger  than 
the  upper  one,  and  somewhat  flattened,  so  as  to  I 
two  surfaces,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  broad    ud 
convex,  and  the  posterior  one  narrower  and  slightly 
concave.    Thisend  of  the  bone  terminates  in  two  large 
protuberances,  called  condyles,  which  are  unitt 
fore  so  as  to  form  a  pullev,  but  are  separated  behind 
by  a  considerable  cavity,  in  which  the  crural  vessels 
and  nerves  arc  placed  secure  from  the  compression  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  exposed  in  the  action  • 
of  bending  the  letr.    Of  these  two  condyles,  the  ex- 
ternal one  is  the  lareest ;  and  when  the  bone  is  sepa 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  placed  perpen 
dicularlv,  the  internal  condyle  projects  less  forwards, 
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him  descends  nearly  three-tenths  of  an  inch  lovvcr 
thai'  the  external  one  ;  but  in  its  natural  situation,  the 

!■ •  is  placed  obliquely,  so  that   both  condyles  are 

then  nearly  on  a  level  with  each  other.  At  the  side 
Of  each  condyle,  externally,  there  is  a  tuberosity,  the 
situation  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  condyles 
Of  the  os  humeri.  The  two  branches  of  the  linea  as- 
pera  terminate  in  these  tuberosities,  which  are  rough, 
mi. I  serve  lor  attachment  of  ligaments  and  muscles. 

FE'MUR.     (Femur,  maris.  n.J     The  thigh. 

FENESTRA.  (From^aivto,  quasi  phanestra.)  A 
tvindovv,  entry,  or  hole. 

Fenestra  ovalis.  An  oblong  or  elliptical  foramen, 
between  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  vestibu- 
luin  of  the  ear.     It  is  shut  by  the  stapes. 

Fenestra  rotunda.  A  round  foramen,  leading 
from  the  tympanum  to  the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  It  is  co- 
vered by  a  membrane  in  the  fresh  subject. 

F ION  N  EL.    See  Anethum  faniculum. 

Fennel,  bog's.     See  Peuccdanum. 

V I',  NU15  REEK.    S(  e  Trigonella  fecnum  grteenm. 

FE'RINE.  IJ-'c riii us,  savage  or  brutal.)  A  term 
occasionally  applied  to  any  malignant  or  noxious  dis- 
ease. 

FERMENTATION.  iFrrmcntatio,  onis.  f.;  from 
fermento,  to  ferment.)  When  aqueous  combinations 
of  vegetable  or  animal  substances  are  exposed  to  ordi- 
nary atmospherical  temperatures,  they  speedily  under- 
go spontaneous  changes,  to  which  the  generic  term  of 
fermentation  has  been  given.  There  ate  several  eir- 
eumstances  required  in  order  that  fermentation  tuny 
proceed:  such  are,  1.  A  certain  degree  of  fluidity: 
thus,  dry  substances  do  not  ferment  at  all.  2.  A  cer 
tain  degree  of  heat.  3.  The  contact  of  air.  Chemists, 
alter  iioerhaave,  have  distinguished  three  kinds  of 
fermentation. 

!.  The  vinous  or  spirituous,  which  affords  ardent 
spirit. 

2.  The  acetous,  which  aflbtds  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid. 

3.  The  putrid  fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  which 
produces  volatile  alkali. 

I.  The  conditions  necessary  for  vinous  fermentation 
are  :  1.  A  saccharine  mucilage.  2.  A  degree  of  flu- 
idity slightly  viscid.  3.  A  degree  of  heat  between  5"> 
and  U5  of  Fahrenheit.  4.  A  large  mass,  in  which  a 
rapid  commotion  may  be  excited.  When  these  four 
conditions  are  united,  the  vinous  fermentation  takes 
place,  and  is  known  by  the  following  characteristic 
phenomena:  1.  An  intestine  motion  takes  place.  2 
The  bulk  of  the  mixture  then  becomes  augmented.  3. 
The  transparency  of  the  fluid  is  diminished  by  opaque 
filaments.  4.  Heat  is  generated.  5.  The  solid  parts 
mixed  with  the  liquor  rise  and  tinat  in  consequence  of 
the  disengagement  of  elastic  fluid.  0.  A  large  quan 
lily  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged  in  hubbies.  All 
these  phenomena  gradually  cease  in  proportion  as  the 
liquor  loses  itssweet  and  mild  taste,  and  it  becomes 
lirisk,  penetrating,  and  capable  of  producing  intoxica- 
tion. In  this  manner,  wine,  beer,  cider, &c.  are  made. 
All  bodies  winch  have  undergone  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation are  capable  of  passing  on  to  the  acid  fer- 
mentation; but  although  it  is  probable  that  the  acid 
fermentation  never  takes  place1  before  the  body  has 
pone  through  the  spirituous  fermentation,  yet  the  du- 
ralion  of  the  fust  is  frequently  so  short  and  impercep- 
tible, that  it  cannot  be  ascertained.  Besides  the  bodies 
which  are  proper  for  spirituous  fermentation,  this  class 
Includes  all  BOrtsof  flecula  boiled  in  water. 

II.  The  conditions  required  lor  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion tor,  !.  A  la  at  from  70  to  K)  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit. 2.  A  certain  degree  of  liquidity.  3.  The  pie- 
isphericalr.  4.  A  moderate  quantity  of 
iv utable  matter.  The  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany this  fermentation,  are  tm  intestine  motion,  and  a 
ile  absorption  of . air.  The  transparent  liquor 
becon  ■'■  regains  its  limpidity  when  fermen 

tation  is  over.  The  fermented  liquor  now  consists,  in 
a  ui,  if  a  peculiar  acid,  called  I  lie  acetic 

Nol  a  vestige  of  spirit  remains,  it  be- 

.  Hiiely  decomposed,  but  the  greater  the  quantity 
ol^sjiiiit.  in  the  liquor,  previous  to  the  fermentation, 
the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  true  vinegar  ob- 
taiued,  As  the  ultimate  constituents  of  vegetable  mat 
jen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon;  and  of  animal 
matter,  the  same  three  principles  with  azote,  we  can 
readilj  understar.d  that  all  the  products  of  fermenta- 
tion inn  i  i  merely  new  compounds  of  these  three  or 
350 
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four  ultimate  constituents.  Accordingly,  100  partsof 
real  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid,  are  resolvable,  by  Gaj 
Lussac  and  Thenard's  analysis,  into  50.224  carbon  -f 
46.911  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  they  exist  in  water, 
+  2.863  oxygen  in  excess.  In  like  manner,  wines  are 
all  resolvable  into  the  same  ultimate  components,  in 
proportions  somewhat  dirlei  cut.  The  aeriform  results 
of  putrefactive  fermentation  are  in  like  manner  found 
to  be,  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  azote,  varic  «sly 
combined,  and  associated  with  minute  quantities  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  residuary  matter  con- 
sists of  the  same  principles,  mixed  with  the  saline  and 
earthy  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Lavoisier  was  the  first  philosopher  who  instituted, 
on  right  principles,  a  series  of  experiments  to  investi- 
gate the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  and  they  were 
so  judiciously  contrived,  and  so  accurately  conducted, 
as  to  give  results  comparable  to  those  derived  from  the 
more  rigid  methods  of  the  present  day.  Since  then, 
Thenard  and  Clay  Lussac  have  each  contributed  most 
important  researches.  By  the  labours  cf  these  tlnee 
illustrious  chemists,  those  material  metamorphoses, 
formerly  quite  mysterious,  seem  susceptible  of  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

As  sugar  is  a  substance  of  uniform  and  determinate 
composition,  it  has  been  madechoice  of  for  determining 
the  changes  which  arise  when  its  solution  is  fermented 
into  wine  or  alkohol.  Lavoisier  justly  regarded  it  as 
a  true  vegetable  oxide,  and  stated  its  constituents  to 
be,  8  hydrogen,  28  carbon,  and  64  oxygen,  in  100  parts. 
By  two  different  analyses  of  Berzelius,  we  have, 

Hydrogen..... 6.803       6i 

Carbon 44.115      42.104 

Oxygen 49.083      50.405 

100.000    100.000 

Gay  Lussac.  and  Thenard's  analysis  gives, 

in 42.47     42.47 

100.00  10000 

It  has  been  said,  that  sugar  requires  to  be  dissolved 
in  at  least  4  parts  of  water, and  to  be  mixed  with  sonu 
yest,  to  cause  its  fermentation  lo  commence.  But  thia 
is  a  mistake.  Syrup  stronger  than  the  above  will  fer- 
ment in  warm  weather,  without  addition.  If  the  tern 
perature  lie  low,  the  syrup  weak,  and  no  yest  added 
acetous  fermentation  alone  will  lake  place.  To  de- 
termine the  vinous,  therefore,  we  must  mix  certain 
proportions  of  saccharine  matter,  water,  and  yest,  and 
place  them  in  a  proper  temperature. 

To  observe  the  chemical  changes  which  occur,  we 
must  dissolve  4  or  5  parts  of  pure  stiuar  in  20  parts  of 
water,  put  the  solution  into  a  matrass,  and  add  1  pari 
of  yest.  Into  the  mouth  of  the  matrass  a  glass  tube 
must  be  luted,  which  is  recurved,  so  as  to  dip  into  the 
mercury  of  a  pneumatic  trough.  If  the  apparatus  bo 
now  placed  in  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°,  WK 
shall  speedily  observe  the  syrup  to  become  muddy,  and 
a  multitude  of  air  bubbles  to  form  all  around  the  fei 
ment.  These  unite,  and  attaching  themselves  to  par 
tides  of  the  yest,  rise  along  witli  it  to  the  surface, 
forming  a  stratum  of  froth/  The  yesty  matter  wiK 
then  disengage  itself  from  the  air,  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  to  reacquire  buoyancy  a  second  time  by  at 
tached  air  bubbles,  and  thus  in  succession.  If  We  ope 
rate  on  3  or  4  ounces  of  sugar,  the  fermentation  will 
he  very  rapid  during  the  tirst  ten  or  twelve  horns;  it 
will  then  slacken,  and  terminate  in  the  course  of  a  tew 
days.  At  this  period  the  matter  being  deposited  which 
disturbed  the  transparency  of  the  liquor,  this  will  be 
come  clear. 

The  following  changes  have  now  taken  place:  1. 
The  SUgar  is  wholly,  and  the  yest  partially,  decom- 
posed. 2.  A  quantity  of  alkohol  and  carbonic  acid, 
together  nearly  in  weight  to  the  sugar,  is  produced 
3.  A  white  matter  is  formed,  composed  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbon, equivalent  to  about  halftheweighl 

of  the  decomposed  ferment.  The  carbonic  acid  passes 
over  into  the  pneumatic  apparatus  ;  the  alkohol  may 
I"'  separated  fr«  m  the  vinous  liq  lid  by  distillation,  anil 
the  white  matt'  r  falls  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
trass with  the  remainder  of  the  vest. 
Thequantity  of  yest  decomposed  is  very  small.     100 
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rw.rts  of  sugar  require,  for  complete  decomposition. 
only  two  and  a  half  of  t.ial  substance,  supposed  to  be 
«n  *  dry  stale.  It  is  hence  wry  probable,  thai  Uie  I'er- 
ment,  vvliicli  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  lakes  a 
tittle  of  it  from  the  saccharine  particles,  by  a  part  of 
its  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  thus  the  equilibrium  be- 
ing broken  between  the  constituent  principles  of  Uie 
sugar,  these  so  read  on  cadi  other,  as  to  be  transform- 
ed into  alkoliol  and  carbonic  and.  If  we  consider 
the  composition  of  alkoliol,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  steps  of  this  transformation. 

Neglecting  the  minute  products  which  the  vest  (tar- 
nishes, in  the  act  of  fermentation,  lei  us  regard  only 
the  alkoliol  and  cai  bonic  acid.  We  shall  then  see,  on 
comparing  the  composition  of  sugar  to  that  of  alkoliol, 
thai  to  transform  sugar  into  alkoliol,  we  must  with- 
draw from  it  one  volume  of  vapour  of  carbon,  and 
one  volume  of  oxygen,  which  form  by  their  union  one 
volume ol  carbonic  acid  gas.  Finally,  let  us  reduce 
the  volumes  into  weights,  we  shall  And,  that  100  pan* 
of  sugar  ought  to  tie  converted,  during  fermentation 
into  51.55  of  alkoliol,  and  4i<  45  of  cailmnic  acid. 

When  it  is  requi  ed  to  preserve  fermented  liquors  in 
the  state  produced  by  tiie  first  stage  of  fermentation,  it 
is  usual  to  put  them  into  casks  before  the  vinous  pro- 
cess is  completely  ended  ;   and  in  these  closed  VI 

change  vety  slowly  continues  to  he  made  for  many 
months,  and  perhaps  for  some  years. 

But  it  the  fermentative  process  be  suffered  to  proceed 
in  open  vessels,  more  especially  if  the  temperature  be 
raised  to  !X)  degrees,  the  acetous  fermentation  comes 
on.  In  this,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  absorbed  ; 
and  tl  :iy  in  proportion  as  the  suit.; 

the  liiptor  are  often  changed  by  lading  it  from  one  ves- 
sel to  another.  The  usual  method  consists  in  exposing 
the  fermented  liquor  to  the  air  in  open  casks,  the  bung- 
flole  of  which  is  covered  with  a  tile  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  rain.     By  the  absorption  of  oxygen  which 

takes  piace,  the  inflammable  spirit  heco s  converted 

into  an  acid.  If  the  liquid  lie  then  exposed  tn  distilla- 
tion, pure  vinegar  comes  over  instead  of  ardent  spirit. 

III.  When  the  spontaneous  decomposition  is  suffered 
to  proceed  beyond  the  acetous  process,  the  vinegar  be- 
comes viscid  and  foul ;  air  is  emitted  with  an  offensive 
smell;  volatile  alkali  tiies  off;  an  earthy  sediment  is 
deposited;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  if  any  ii 
water.     This  is  the  putrefactive  process.     See  also 

rtiim. 

FERME'N'l'uM.  ( Quasi  fervimentum,  fvomfcrveo, 
to  work.)    Test 

Fermentim  cEREvist.v.  Vest;  Barm;  the  scum 
which  collects  on  beer  while  fermenting,  and  ha*  the 
property  of  exciting  that  process  in  various  other  sub- 
stances. Medicinally  it  is  antiseptic  and  tonic;  and 
has  been  found  useful  internally  in  the  cure  of  typhus 
fever  attended  with  an  obvious  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion in  the  system  with  petechia?,  vihic.es,  and  the  like  : 
the  best  way  to  administer  it,  is  to  mix  a  fluid  ounce 
with  seven  of  strong  beer,  and  <:ive  three  table  spoon- 
fuls to  an  adult  every  three  or  tour  hours.  Externally, 
it  is  used  in  the  fermenting  cataplasm. 

FERN.     See  Filix  and  Poiypodium. 

Fern,  male.     Pee  Pohj/iodinm  filix  mas. 

Fern,  female     See  Pteris  aquiline.. 

FERNEL,  John,  was  born  at  Claremont,  near  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  He  went  at  the  age  of  ID  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much,  that,  after  taking  Ihe  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  dialectics  in  his 
college.  His  application  then  her  rime  intense,  till  a 
quartan  ague  obliged  him  to  seek  his  native  air;  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  determined  on  the  medical 
profession,  and  taught  philosophy  for  his  support,  till 
in  1530,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  Soon  after  he 
married,  and  speedily  got  into  extensive  practice  ;  and 
at  length  was  made  physician  to  the  Dauphin,  who 
afterward  became  Henry  II.  lie  was  obliged  to  ac- 
company that  monarch  in  his  campaigns,  yet  he  still, 
though  at  the  tine  of  sixty,  seldom  passed  a  day  with- 
out writing.  But  in  1558,  having  lost  his  wife  of  a 
fever,  he  did  not  long  survive  her.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous on  philosophical,  as  well  as  medical  subjects; 
of  the  latter,  the  most  esteemed  were  his  "  Medicina," 
dedicated  to  Henry  II.,  and  a  posthumous  treatise  on 
fevers. 

FerhaJJE  ktuW.     An  instrument  made  of  iron. 

FEBRO-CHYAZIC   ACID.    Acidum  fcrrt-ckyati- 
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cum  ,  chyaticum,  from  the  initial  iettors  of  carbon. 
hydrogen,  and  azote.)  An  acid  obtained  by  Porrett  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  (erro-cyanite  of  barytes,  sul- 
phuric acidjusi  en. nidi  in  precipitate  the  barytes.  It 
has  a  pale  j  ellow  colour,  no  smell,  and  is  decomposed 
by  gentle  heal  or  strong  light,  in  which  case  hydrocy- 
anic acid  is  formed,  and  while  hydrocyanite  or  iron  is 
deposited,  which  becomes  blue  by  exposure. 

FERRO-CY  \\  \  IK.      A  compound  of  for 
sic  ami  u  ith  salifiable  bases, 

1'1'KIM  «'\  wir    vein     gee  Ferro-prusstc  atii 

FERRO-PRUSSIC  ACID.  Acidum  ferro-pr, 
cum.  Acidum  fcrro  cyanicum.  Into  a  solution  of  the 
amber- coloured  crystals,  usually  called  prussiatcs  of 
potassa,  pour  hydro-sntiihurct  of  barytes,  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  Tails.  Throw  the  whole  on  a  filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  W  itll  cold  water.  Dry  il  ;  ana 
having  dissolved  wo  parts  in  cold  water,  add  gradually 
thirty  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  :  agitate  the  mix- 
tine,  and  set  it  aside  to  repose.  The  supernatant  Ii 
quid  is  ferro-prussii  acid,  called  by  Porrett,  who  '•  I 
the  merit  of  discovering  it,  ferruretted chyuzic  acid. 

It   has  a  pale   lemon  yellow  colour,    iint   nn 
Heat  and  light  d<  compose  it.    Hydrocyanic  acid  is  th<  i 
formed,  and  white  ferro-prussrate  of  iroi 
becomes  blue.    Its  nffiniry  for  the  liases  enables  it  to. 

displace  acetic    acM,  Without    heat,  from   the  acel 

and  to  form  I'eno  pi  ussiates. 

FK'RRUM.  [I'/nuni.  i.  ncut.;  the  etymology  un- 
certain.)    Iron,     See  Iron. 

Ferrim    ammoniatcm.      Ammoniated   iron;    for 
merly  known  by  the  names  of  flares  martialcs  : 
salts  amntoniaci  martiales ;  ens  martis ;   ens  veneris 
Boylci ;    sal    uiurtis    murialicnm    sublimaium. 
lately  by  the  title  of  ferrum  ammoniacale.    Take  of 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  miniate  of  ammonia,  of  each  a 
pound.     Mix  them  intimately,  and  sublime  by  imme 
diate  exposure  to  a  strong  fire ;  lastly,  reduce  the  sub 
limed  ammoniated  iron  to  powder.     This   prepara- 
tion is  astringent  and  dcobstruent,  in  doses  from  three 
to  fifteen  grains, -or  more,  in  Ihe  form  of  bolus  01 
prepared  with  some  gum.     it  is  exhibited 
of  debility,  in  chlorosis,  asthenia,  monorrhagia,  inter- 
mittent fevers,  &n.    This  or  some  other  strong  prepa 
ration  of  iron,  as  the  Tiuct.  ferri  nun  iatis,  Mr.  ( 
wont  to  recommend  in  scbirrhous  affections  of  the 
breast.     See  Tinclura  ferri  ammoniali. 

Ferrum  t.vrt.uuzati'.m.  Tartarized iron.  A  tar 
trate  of  potassa  and  iron;  formerly  called  tartarua 
c/uilybeatus  ;  mars  svlubilis ;  ferrum  potabile.  Tal-o 
of  iron,  a  pound  ;  supcrtartrate  of  potassa,  powdered, 
two  pounds;  water,  a  j  int.  Rub  them  to?  tbei  I 
expose  them  to  the  air  in  a  broad  glass  vessel  foi 
days,  then  dry  the  residue  in  a  sand  bath,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  Add  to  this  powder  a  pint 
more  water,  and  expose  it  for  eight  days  longer,  then 
dry  it,  and  n  duce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  lis  virtues 
are  astringent  and  tonic,  and  it  forms  in  solution  l  i 
excellent  ionic  fomentation  to  contusions,  la  erai  , 
distortions,  &.c  Dose  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm. 

Ferri  ai.kalini  i.iqroa.     Solution  of  alkaline  i,,  n, 
Take  of  iron,  two  drachms  and  a  half;  nitric 
two  fluid  ounces;  disilled  water,  six  fluid  ounces  ;  so- 
lution of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  six  fluid  i  u 
Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water,  pour  them  upi 

iron,  and  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  pom  f 
ihe  dear  acid  solution;  add  this  gradually,  and  at  in- 
tervals, to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa. 
occasionally  shaking  it,  until  it  ha^  assumed  a  di    ,i 

brown-red   colour,  and   no  further  effervi 

place.  Lastly,  set  it  by  for  six  hours,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  solution.  This  preparation  was  first  descril  I 
byStael,  and  called  tinclura  martis  aikaliua,  an 
now  introduced  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  afford- 
ing a  combination  of  iron  distinct  from  an)  other,  r,  i 
often  applicable  to  practice.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Ferri  carbonas.     See  Ferri  eubcarbonas. 

Ferri  UMA.TURA  purificata.  Purified  iron  filings. 
These  possess  tonic,  astringent,  and  deobstruent  vir- 
tues, and  are  calculated  to  relieve  chlorosis  and  othi  i 
diseases  in  which  steel  is  indicated,  where  acidity  in 
the  prima;  via;  abounds. 

Ferri  rubigo.     See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Ferri  scikariionas.  Ferri  carbuuas ;  Fcrrvm 
pracipitalum,  formerly  called  chalybis  rubigo  prapa- 
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rata  and  fcrri  rubigo.  Subcarbonate  of  iron,  fake 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  eight  ounces ;  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
six  ounces  ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  snbtarbonale  of  soda  separately, 
each  in  four  pints  of  water;  then  mix  the  solutions 
together  and  set  it  by,  lliat  the  precipitated  powder 
may  subside  ;  then  having  pouted  otf  the  supernatant 
liquor,  wash  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  with  hot  water, 
and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper  in  a  gentle  heat,  ll 
possesses  mild  corroborant  and  stimulating  properties, 
ami  is  exhibited  with  success  iii  teucorrhtea,  ataxia, 
asthenia,  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  rachitis,  &e.  Dose 
from  two  to  ten  grains. 

Ferri  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  iron;  formerly  called 
sal  mortis,  viuiolum  mortis,  vilriuliuu  ferri,  and  far- 
rum  vitriolatum.  Green  vitriol.  Take  of  iron,  sulphu- 
ric acid,  of  each  by  weight,  eight  ounces;  water,  four 
pints.  Mix  together  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  a 
glass  Vessel,  and  add  thereto  the  iron;  then  alter  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  filter  the  solution  through 
paper,  and  evaporate  it  until  crystals  form  as  it  cools. 
Having  poured  away  the  water,  dry  these  upon  bibu- 
lous paper.  This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of  iron, 
and  is  exhibited,  in  mat  y  diseases,  as  a  styptic,  tonic, 
astringent,  and  anthelmintic.  Dose  from  one  grain  to 
five  grains. 

[Fekrilite.  Common  trap  of  Kiiwan.  Amor- 
phous basalt  of  Cleavelaud.  The  Fcmltte,  and  per- 
haps the  Mullen  stone  of  Kir  wan,  may  be  referred  to 
tins  variety  of  basalt.     A] 

FERRURETTED  CHYAZIC  ACID.  See  Fcrro- 
pmssic  acid. 

Fers.e.     The  measles. 

F-.rtdc  fiowir.     See  Flos. 

FE'RUtiA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
I.inn.van  system.     Class  Fentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Ferula  africana  galbamfera.  The  galbanum 
plant.    See  Bubon  galbanum. 

Ferula  assafcetida.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Sssaftetida  plant.  Assafaiida.  Hingiseh  ot \he  Pcr- 
r-iaus.  Altikt  of  the  Arabians.  By  some  thought  to 
be  the  cuAciiov,  vel  oiroj  c(\(ptov  of  Dioscorides,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Hippocrates.  Laser  it  lassrpitium  of 
the  Latins.  Ferula  assc/atida — foliis  altcrnalim  si- 
nuatis,  obtvsis, of  LiiuiEus.  This  plant,  which  affords 
us  the  assaftetida  of  the  shops,  grows  plentifully  on  the 
mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Chorassan  and  Laar,  in 
Persia. 

The  process  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows:  the  earth 
is  cleared  away  from  the  top  of  the  loots  of  the  oldest 
plants;  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  then  twisted  away, 
find  made  into  a  covering,  to  screen  the  root  from  the 
sun ;  in  this  state  the  toot  is  left  lor  forty  days,  when 
the  covering  is  removed,  and  the  top  of  the   root  cut 

cti'  transversely ;  it  is  then  screened  again  from  the 
sun  for  torly-eight  hours,  when  the  juice  it  exudes  is 
f  craped  oil',  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden.  A  se- 
cond transverse  section  of  the  root  is  made,  and  the 
exudation  suffered  to  continue  I'm  forty-eight  hours, 
;nii  then  scraped  off.  In  this  manner  it  is  eight  times 
repeatedly  collected  in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The 
juice  thus  obtained  has  a  hitter,  acrid,  pungent  taste, 
mid  is  well  known  by  its  peculiar  nauseous  smell,  the 

strength  of  which  is*  the  suresl  tesi  of  its  goodness. 

This  odour  is  extremely  volatile,  and  of  CO 

drug  loses   much    of   its'  efficacy    by   keeping.       It   Is 

brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  masses,  composed  of 

ttle  shining  lumps,  or  grains,  which  are  partly 
i  i' a  whitish  colour,  partly  reddish,  and  partly  of  a 
i  iolei  hue.  Those  masses  at  e  accounted  the  besl  which 
! ,  ■>{  n  pale  reddish  colour,  and  variegated 
with  a  grea1  number  of  elegant  white  tears.  This 
i  mcrete  juice  consists  of  two  thirds  oi  gum,  and  one- 
t  lird  of  resin  and  volatile  oil,  in  which  ils  taste  and 
s  nell  reside,    It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  alkohoi.    Trl- 

t    laled  with  water,  it  forms  a   milk-like   mixture,  the 

i  sin  being  diffused  by  the  medium  of  the  gum.  Dis- 
i  lied  with  water,  it  affords  a  small  quantity  of  essen- 

|     |  ,,||.     I;  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  heliil  L'ums, 

,      I  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.     It  is  most  conn lly 

ii    hvMorin.  hypochondriasis,  some  symp- 
|)  la,   flatulent   colics,   and   in   most  id' 

sined  nervous,  but  iis  chief  use  is  de- 

medic  effects;  anil  it  is  thought 
I     he  the  most   powerful  remedy  we  possess,  lor  those 

I     ulior  i  onvulslve  and  spasmodic  affections,  which 
first  of  these  diseases, both  taken  , 
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into  the  stomach  and  in  the  way  of  enunn.  It  is  ais« 
recommended  as  an  euinienagogue,  anthelmintic,  anli 
asthmatic,  and  anodyne.  Dr.  Cullen  prefers  it  as  as 
expectorant  to  gum  animoniacum.  Where  we  wish  it 
to  act  immediately  as  an  antispasmodic,  it  should  be 
used  in  a  fluid  form,  as  that  of  tincture,  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms.  When  given  in  the  form  of  a 
pill,  or  triturated  wilii  water,  its  usual  dose  is  from  rive 
to  twenty  grains.  When  in  the  form  of  enema,  one  or 
two  drachms  are  to  be  diffused  in  eight  ounces  of  warm 
milk  or  water.  It  is  sometimes  applied  externally  as  a 
piaster  and  stimulating  remedy,  in  hysteria,  &.c. 

Ferula  minor.  All-heal  of  -A^culupius.  This 
plant  is  said  to  he  detergent. 

Feiu'La'cca.     Set:  Bubon  galbanum. 

FEVER.     SvcFcbris. 

FF.VERFEW.     See  Matricaria. 

FIBER.  (From  fiber,  extreme,  because  it  resides 
in  the  extremities  of  lakes  and  rivers.)  The  beaver. 
See  Castor  fiber. 

FIBRE.  Ftbra.  A  very  simple  filament.  It  is 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  and  arrangements 
of  the  iibres  that  the  structure  of  the  several  parts  of 
animals  and  vegetables  differ :  hence  the  barks,  woods. 
leaves,  &c.  of  vegetables,  and  the  cellular  structure, 
membranes,  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and,  ui  short 
every  part  of  the  body,  lias  its  fibres  variously  consti- 
tuted and  arranged,  so  as  to  form  these  different  parts. 

Fibre  muscular.     See  Muscular  fibre. 

F1B111L.  (Fibrila,  diminutive  of  fibra.)  A  small 
thread-like  fibre:  applied  to  the  little  roots  which  are 
given  off  from  radicles. 

Fl'BRIN.  "  A  peculiar  organic  compound  found 
both  in  vegetables  and  animals.  Yauquelin  discovered 
it  in  the  juice  of  the  papaw-lree.  It  is  a  soft  solid,  of 
a  greasy  appearance,  insoluble  in  water,  which  softens 
in  the  air,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and  semi-transpa- 
rent. On  hoi  coals  it  melts,  throws  out  greasy  drops 
crackles,  and  evolves  the  smoke  and  odour  of  roasting 
meat.  Fibrin  is  procured,  however,  in  its  moat  cha- 
racteristic stale  from  animal  matter.  It  exists  in  chyle; 
ii  enters  into  the  composition  of  blood  ;  of  it,  the  chief 
part  of  muscular  flesh  is  forme  d  ;  and  hence  it  may  be 
regaided  as  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  soft 
solids  of  animals. 

To  obtain  it,  we  may  beat  biood  as  it  issues  from 
tlie  veins  with  a  bundle  of  twigs.  Fibrin  soon  attaches 
itself  to  each  stem,  under  the  form  of  long  reddish  fila- 
ments, which  become  colourless  by  washing  them  with 
cold  waier.  It  is  solid,  while,  insipid,  without  smell, 
denser  than  water,  and  incapable  of  affecting  the  hue 
of  litmus  or  violets.  When  moist  it  possesses  a  spe- 
cies of  elasticity;  by  desiccation  it  becomes  yellowish, 
hard,  and  brittle.  By  distillation  we  can  extract  from 
il  much  carbonate  of  ammonia,  some  acetate,  a  fsetid 
brown  oil,  and  gaseous  products;  while  there  remains 
in  tin-  retort  a  very  luminous  charcoal,  very  brilliant, 
difficult  of  incineration,  which  leaves,  after  combos 
lion,  phosphate  of  lime,  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
caibonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

Cold  water  has  no  action  on  fibrin.  Treated  with 
boiling  water,  it  is  so  changed  as  to  lose  the  property 
of  softening  and  dissolving  in  acetic  add.  The  liquor 
filtered  from  it,  yields  precipitates  with  infusion  of 
nails,  and  the  residue  is  white,  dry,  hard,  and  of  an 
agreeable  taste. 

When  kept  for  some  time  in  alkohoi  of  0.810,  it  gives 
rise  to  an  adipoccrous  matter,  having  a  strong" and 
disagreeable  odour.  This  matter  remains  dissolved  in 
the  alkohoi,  and  maybe  precipitated  by  water.  iEtlier 
makes  it  undergo  a  similar  alteration, but  more  slowly. 
When  digested  in  weak  muriatic  acid,  il  evolves  a  lit- 
tle azote,  and  a  compound  is  formed,  hard,  horny,  and 
which,  washed  repeatedly  with  water,  is  transformed 

into  another  gelatinous  compound.  This  seems  to  be 
a  neutral  muriate,  soluble  in  hot  water ;  while  the  first 
is  an  acid  muiiale,  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water. 
Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  Willi  six  limes  ils  weight  of 
u  aier,  has  similar  effects.  When  not  too  concentrated, 
nitric  acid  has  a  very  different  action  on  fibrin.  For 
example,  when  its  sp.gr.  is  1.0."),  there  results  from  it 
at  fust  a  disengagement  of  azote,  while  the  fibrin  be 
covered  with  fat,  ami  the  liquid  turns  yellow. 
By  digestion  of  twenty-four  boms,  the  whole  fibrin  is 
attacked,  and  convened  mio  a  pulverulent  muss  o: 
lemon  yellow  colour,  which  seems  to  be  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  fat  and  fibrin,  altered  and  intimately  com 
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billed  wilh  the  malic  and  nitric  or  nitrous  acids.  In 
Diet,  it'  we  put  tins  ma^s  on  a  tiller,  and  wash  it  copi- 
ously wnli  water,  it  wiil  part  witli  a  portion  of  its 
acid,  will  preserve  the  property  of  reddening  litmus, 
and  will  take  an  orange  hue.  On  Heating  it  after- 
ward with  boiling  alkoiiol,  we  dissolve  tlie  laiiy  mat- 
ter; ami  putting  the  remainder  in  contact  with  chalk 
and  water,  an  effervescence  will  be  oc<  asioued  liy  tlie 
escape  of  carbonic  acid,  and  malate  or  nitrate  of  lime 
will  remain  in  solution. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid  renders  fibrin  soft  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  ami  converts  it  by  the  aid  of  heat 

into  a  jelly,  Which  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  with  I  Ik-  dis 

engagement  of  a  small  quantity  of  azote.  This  solu- 
tion is  colourless,  and  possesses  little  taste.  Evapo- 
rated to  drj  ucss,  it  leaves  a  transparent  residue,  which 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  which  cannot  be  dissolved 
even  in  boiling  water,  but  by  the  medium  of  more 
acetic  acid.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  pre- 
cipitate the  animal  matter,  and  form  at  id  cnuibiiuv 
lions.     l',na>sa,    soda,   ammonia,  effect    likewise    the 

precipitation  of  this  matter,  provided  we  do  upt  use  too 

great  an  excess  of  alkali;  for  then  the  precipitated 
matter  would  be  ^dissolved.  Aqueous  potassa  and 
soda  gradually  dissolve  fibrin  in  the  cold,  without  oc- 
casioning any  perceptible  change  in  its  nature  ;  but 
With  heat  they  decompose  it,  giving  birth  to  a  quantity 
ol'  aniiiioiiiacal  gas,  and  other  usual  animal  products. 
Fibrin  does  not  putrefy  speedily  when  kept  in  water. 
It  shrinks  on  exposure  to  a  considerable  heat,  and 
emits  the  smell  of  burning  horn.  It  is  composed,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Gay  Lussac,  and  Thenard, 


Carbon, 

Azote, 

Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, 


53.360 
10.934 

19.685  /  23.14  water. 
.ugl  \    456  hydrogen. 


FIBROLITE.  A  crystallized  mineral  harder  than 
quartz,  of  a  white  or  gray  colour,  found  in  the  Car- 
liatic,  and  composed  of  alumina,  silica,  and  iron. 

FIBROSIS.  (From  fibre,  a'  fibre.)  Fibrous.  A 
term  frequently  used  in  anatomy  to  express  the  lexlurc 
of  parts.  In  botany,  its  meaning  is  the  same,  and  is 
applied  to  rools  and  other  parts,  as  those  of  grasses, 
fcc. 

FTBULA.  {Quasi  figilula;  from  firro,  to  fasten: 
so  named  because  it  joins  together  Ihe  tibia  and  the 
muscles.)  A  long  bone  of  the  lee,  situated  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  tibia,  and  which  forms,  at  its  lower  end, 
the  outer  ankle.  Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  into  an 
irregular  head,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  a  slightly  con- 
cave articulating  surface,  which,  in  the  recent  subjects, 
is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  circular  flat 
surface  under  the  edge  of  the  external  cavity  of  the 
tibia  This  articulation  is  surrounded  by  a  capsular 
ligament,  which  is  farther  strengthened  by  other  strong 
ligamentous  fibres,  so  as  to  allow  only  a  small  motion 
backwards  and  forwards. — Externally,  the  head  of  the 
fibula  is  rough  and  protuberant,  serving  for  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments,  and  for  the  insertion  of  the  biceps 
cruris  muscle.— Immediately  below  it,  on  its  inner  side, 
is  a  tubercle,  from  which  a  part  of  the  gastrocnemius 
interims'  has  its  origin.  Immediately  below  this  head 
the  body  of  the  bone  begins.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
and  app\'  ars  as  if  it  were  slightly  twisted  at  each  end, 
fh  a  different  direction.  It  is  likewise  a  little  curved 
inwards  and  forwards.  This  curvature  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  action  of  muscles;  and  in  part  perhaps  in 
the  carelessness  of  nurses. — Of  the  three  angles  of  the 
bone,  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  tibia  is  the 
most  prominent,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
interosseous  ligament,  which,  in  its  structure  and  uses, 
resembles  that  of  the  forearm,  and,  like  that,  is  a  little 
interrupted  above  and  below.  The  three  surfaces  of 
the  bone  are  variously  impressed  by  different  muscles. 
About  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  is  observed 
a  passage  for  the  medullary  vessels,  Blaming  down- 
wards. "The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  formed  inlo  a 
spongy,  oblong  head,  externally  rough  and  convex,  in- 
ternally smooth  ani  covered  with  a  thin  cartilage, 
where  it  is  received  by  the  external  triangular  depres- 
sion at  the  lower  end  of  the  libia.  This  articulation, 
which  resembles  that  of  its  upper  extremity,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  capsular  ligament,  and  farther  strength- 
ened by  ligamentous  fibre?,  which  are  stronger  and 
more  considerable  than  those  before  described.  They 
extend  from  the  libia  to  tlie  fibula,  in  an  oblique  direc- 
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tion,  and  are  more  eai  liy  discernible  before  than  be- 
hind. Below  this  the  libula  is  lengthened  out,  so  as 
to  form  a  considerable  process,  called  malleolus  cztcr 
««s,  or  the  outer  ankle.  It  is  smooth  and  covered 
with  cariilage  ou  the  inside,  where  it  is  contiguous  to 
tlie  astragalus,  or  first  bone  of  the  foot.  At  the  lowei 
and  inner  part  of  this  process,  there  is  a  spongy  cavity, 
filled  with  tat;  and  a  little  beyond  this,  posteriorly,  is 

a  cartilaginous  groove,  lor  Ihe  lendons  ol  the  pernneus 
longus  and  peioueus  brovis,  Which  are  here  hound 
down  by  the  ligamentous  fibres  that  are  extended  over 
them. 

The  principal  uses  of  tins  bone  seem  to  he,  t.,  afford 

origin  and  Insertion  to  muscles,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  articulation  of  the  leg  with  the  foot. 

FU'A  MA.  IFtamficus,  a  fig;  so  called  from  its 
likeness.)     See  Ranunculus  ficarta. 

Fica'tio.  (from  ficus,  a  tig.)  A  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, near  the  anus  and  pudenda. 

FlCOIDE'A.  Ficeides.  Resembling  a  fig.  A 
name  of  the  house  leek.    See  S<  mpi  i  eivmn  tectorivm. 

FI'CUS.  1.  A  fleshy  substance  about  the  anus,  in 
figure  resembling  a  tig. 

■J.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Llnnean 
system.  Class,  Polygamia;  Older,  Diatcia.  The  fig- 
tree. 

I'm  s  (AHUM.  The  systematic  name  of  the  tig- 
tree.  Varied;  Fiats;  FicUS  vulgaris;  Ficus  com- 
munis. Bum;  of  the  Greeks.  French  figs  are,  when 
completely  ripe,  soft,  succulent,  and  easily  digested, 
unless  eaten  in  immoderate  quantities,  when  thi 
apt  to  occasion  flatulency,  pain  of  the  bowels,  and 
diarrhoea.  Tit*  dried  fruit,  which  is  sold  in  our  shops, 
is  pleasanter  to  the  taste,  and  more  wholesome  and 
nutritive.  They  are  directed  in  the  decoctum  kordei 
compositum,  and  in  the  confectio  sennas.  Applied  ex- 
ternally, they  promote  Ihe  Suppuration  of  tumours; 
hence  they  have  a  place  in  maturating  cataplasms; 
and  are  very  convenient  to  apply  to  the  gums,  and, 
when  boiled  wilh  milk,  to  Ihe  throat. 

Fir  is  indica.     See  J.acca. 

Fiddle-shaped.    See  Leaf. 

Finn -ina'lus.  (Fidicinalis,  sc  musculus.)  See 
Ziumbricales. 

FIEN'I'S,  Thomas,  was  son  of  a  physician  of  Ant- 
werp, ami  born  in  1507.  After  studying  atLeyden  and 
Bologna,  he  was  invited,  at  the  age  of  id,  to  be  one  of 
the  medical  professors  at  Louvaine,  where  he  took  his 
degrees.  With  the  exception  of  one  year,  during  which 
he  attended  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  he  remained  in  that 
office  till  his  death  in  11331.  Besides  his  great  abilities 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  the  learned  languages, 
and  the  mathematics.  He  has  left  several  works  the 
chief  of  which  is  tinned  "Libri  Chirurgici  XII.," 
treating  of  the  principal  operations;  il  passed  through 
many  editions.  His  lather,  John,  was  author  of  a  well- 
received  treatise,  "Do  Flatibus." 

FIG.     See  Ficus  ca'-ica. 

FIGTJRESTONE.     Bildstein.     Jlgalnatoliu.      A 

massive  mineral  of  a  gray  colour,  or  brown  flesh-red, 
and  sometimes  spotted,  or  with  blue  veins;  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  and  yielding  to  the  nail.  It  comes  from 
China,  cut  into  grotesque  figures.  It  differs  from  stea- 
tite in  wanting  the  magnesia.  It  is  also  found  inTraii- 
svlvania,  and  In  Wales. 

FIGWORT.    See  Ranunculus  ficaria. 

FILA'GO.  (From  filum,  a  thread,  and  age,  to  pro- 
duce or  have  to  do  with,  in  allusion  to  the  cottony  web 
connected  with  every  part  of  the  plant.)  Cud  or  cot- 
ton-weed ;  formerly  used  as  an  astringent. 

FILAMENT.  (Fdamentum ;  from  filum,  a  thread.) 
1.  A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  a  small  thread-like 
portion  adhering  to  any  part,  and  frequently  synony 
mous  with  fibre.    See  Fibre. 

2.  The  stamen  of  a  flower  consists  of  the  filament, 
anther,  and  pollen.  The  filament  is  tlie  column  which 
supports  the  anther. 

From  its  figure  it  is  called, 

1.  Capillary ;  as  ill  Vlnntago. 

2.  Filiform;  as  in  Scilla  marilima. 

3.  Flat;  as  in  .1  Ilium  cepa. 

4.  Dilatate,  spreading  laterally;  as  in  OrnithogalutA 
umbellalum. 

5.  Pedicellate,  affixed  transversely  to  a  little  stalk 
as  in  Salvia. 

6.  Bifid,  having  two  ;  as  in  Stemodia. 
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7.  Bifurccd;  as  in  Prunella. 

8.  Multifid;  as  in  Carolina  princeps. 

9.  Dentate;  as  in  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

10.  JVYeAed;  as  in  Milium  crpa. 

11.  Lanceolate;  as  in  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum. 
j-j    Castrate,  the  anther  naturally  wanting;  as  in 

Uratiula  officinalis. 
13.   Subulate;  a3  in   Tulipa  gesneriani. 
From  the  pubescence, 
1.  Barbate,  bearded;  as  in  Lycium. 
'2.   Lunate,  woolly ;  as  in  Vcrbascum  t/iapsus. 

3.  Pilose;  as  in  .1  nthcricum  frutescens. 

4.  Gland-bearing;  as  in  Lauras  and  Rheum. 
From  us  direction, 

1.  Erect;  as  in  Tulipa gesneriana- 

'2.   Incurred;  curved  inward,  and  a  little  bent. 

;i.  Declinate;  as  in  Hemeroealis  fulva. 

4.   Connivent;  as  in  Physalis  alkckcngi. 

From  its  concretion, 

1.  Liberate,  free,  nowhere  adhering;  as  in  J\~ico- 
tiana  tabacum. 

'J.  <  annate,  adhering  at  their  base ;  as  in  Malva  syU 
,  and  Alcea  rosea. 

From  ils  insertion, 

J.  lleceptaculine,  inserted  into  the  reccptaculum ;  as 
in  Papaver  somniferum. 

-.  Coralline,  as  in  Ferbascum  thapsus,  and  JVerium 
tleander. 

3.  Calicine ;  as  in  Fyrus  7iialus,  and  Mcspilus  gcr- 
manica. 

4.  Htyline  ;  as  in  the  Or  chides. 

o.  Nectorine;  as  in  Pancratium  dcclinatum. 

From  iis  length,  it  is  said  to  be  very  long;  as  in 
Plantago  major:  very  sAori  in  Jasminum  and  Vinea: 
and  unequal,  some  long,  some  short;  as  in  Cheirantkus 
theiri. 

FILARIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  intestinal 
worms. 

Filk'llum.  (From  Ji/imb,  a  thread;  because  it 
resembles  a  string.)  The  fiamum  of  the  penis  and 
t  ingue. 

File  tum.  (From  yiZitm,  a  thread ;  named  from  its 
string-like  appearance.)  The  frsenum  of  the  tongue 
and  penis. 

FILICES.  (fjfti,  ci'«.  f. ;  from  //i/m,  a  thread.) 
Ferns.  One  of  the  families,  or  natural  tribe  into  which 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided.  They  arc 
detined  plants  which  bear  their  flower  and  fruit  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf  or  stalk,  which  is  termed  frons. 

FXLI'CUJjA.  (Dim.  of  filix,  fern;  a  small  sort  of 
fern:  or  from  Jilum,  a  thread,  which  it  resembles.) 
Common  maiden-hair.  See  Adianthum  cupillus  ve- 
neris. 

1TLIFORMIS.  Filiform,  thread-like:  applied  l<> 
many  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  from  then  re- 
semblance. 

FILlFK'NDULiA.  (From  filum,  a  thread,  and  pt  n- 
dcoy  to  hang;  so  named  because  Ihe  numerous  bulbs 
of  lis  roots  hang,  as  it  were,  by  small  threads.)  See 
Spiraa  filipendula. 

FlLlPKNDUXA  aquatica.  Watci-di opwort ;  the 
(Enanthe  fistulosa  of  Limucus. 

Fiuus  ante  1'atrem.  Any  plant,  the  flower  of 
which  comes  out.  before  the  leaf;  as  coltsfoot. 

1TL.IX.  (From  Jilum,  a  thread  ;  so  called  from  Its 
being  cut,  as  it  were,  in  slender  portions,  like  threads.) 

Fern.     See  Polypodium. 

Fir. ix  aculkata.    Bee  Polypodium  acvlealum. 

l'u.i\  Florida.    See  Osmuida regalis. 

Fu.ix  rffi.MiNA.    Bee  Pteris  aquilina. 

Filix  mas.    See  Polypodium  JUix  mas. 

FILTRATION.  (Filtratio;  from  filtrum,  a 
Strainer.)  An  operation,  by  means  of  which  a  fluid  is 
mechanically  separated  from  consistent  particles  mere- 
ly mixed  with  it.     It  does  not  drller  from  straining. 

An  apparatus  fitted  up  fortius  purpose  i 
filter  The  form  of  this  is  various,  according  to  the 
Mention  of  the  operator.  A  piece  of  tow,  or  wool, 
or  cotton,  smiled  into  the  pipe  of  a  tunnel,  will  prevent 
Hie  nassage  of  grosser  particles,  and  by  that  means 
render  the  fluid  clearer  which  comes  through.    Sponge 

isstii >re  effectual.    A  strip  of  linen  rag  wetted  and 

hungoverthe  side  of  a  vessel  containing  a  fluid,  in 
such  a  manner  as  thai  one  end  of  the  rag  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid,  and  the  other  end  may  remain 

Without,  below  the  surface,  will  act  as  a  syphon,  and 
cany  over  the  clearer  portion.    Linen  or  woollen  stulls 

•JIM) 


may  eltner  he  fastened  over  the  mouths  of  proper  ves 
sels,  or  fixed  to  a  frame,  like  a  sieve,  for  the  purpose  ot 
filtering.  All  these  are  more  commonly  used  by  cooks 
and  apothecaries  than  by  philosophical  chemists,  who 
for  the  most  part,  use  the  paper  called  cap  paper,  made 
up  without  size. 

As  the  filtration  of  considerable  quantities  of  fluid 
could  not  be  effected  at  once  without  breaking  the 
filter  of  paper,  it  is  found  requisite  to  use  a  linen  cloth, 
upon  which  the  paper  is  applied  and  supported. 

Precipitates  and  other  pulverulent  matters  are  col- 
lected more  speedily  by  filtration  than  by  subsidence. 
Jin t  there  are  many  chemists  who  disclaim  the  use  of 
this  method,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  latter  only, 
which  is  certainly  more  accurate,  and  liable  to  no  ob- 
jection, where  the  powders  are  such  as  will  admit  of 
edulcoratioti  and  drying  in  the  open  air. 

Some  fluids,  as  turbid  water,  may  be  purified  by 
filtering  through  sand.  A  large  earthen  funnel,  or 
stone  bottle  with  the  bottom  beaten  out,  may  have  its 
neck  loosely  stopped  with  small  stones,  over  which 
smaller  may  be  placed,  supporting  layers  of  gravel  in- 
creasing in  fineness,  and  lastly  covered  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches  with  fine  sand  all  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  washing.  This  apparatus  is  superior  to  a  filtering 
stone,  as  it  will  cleanse  water  in  large  quantities,  and 
may  readily  be  renewed  when  the  passage  is  ob- 
structed, by  taking  out  and  washing  the  upper  stratum 
of  sand. 

A  filler  for  corrosive  liquors  may  be  constructed,  on 
the  same  principles,  of  broken  and  pounded  class. — 
Urn's  Cltcm.  Diet. 

FI'LTRUM.    A  filter,  straining  or  filtering  instru 
ment. 

FH.UM.     A  (bread  or  filament. 

Fii.um  arsemcale.    Corrosive  sublimate. 

FI'MBRIA.  (A  fringe,  quasi  fimbria;  from  fims: 
the  extremity.)  A  fringe.  1.  A  term  used  by  anato- 
mists to  curled  membraneous  productions.  See  Fim- 
bria:. 

2.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  the  dentate  or  fringe- 
like ring  of  the  operculum  of  mosses,  by  ihe  elastic 
power  of  which  ihe  operculum  is  displaced.  See  Pe- 
ristomium. 

Fimbria.  {Fimbria,  a  fringe.  Quasi  fimbria; 
from  finis,  the  extremity.)  The  extremities  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.     See  Uterus. 

F1NCKLE.     See  .Inethum  fazniculum. 

Fingered  l/:,:f.     See  Deaf. 

FIOIUTE.   "See  Pearl  sinter. 

FIR.    See  Pinus. 

Fir  balsam.     See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Fir,  Canada.     See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Fir,  Norway  spruce.    See  Pinus  abics. 

Fir,  Scotch.     See  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Fir,  silver.     See  Pinus  picea. 

FIRE.  Ignis.  A  very  simple  and  active  clement, 
the  principal  agent  in  nature  to  balance  the  power  ana 
natural  effect  of  attraction.  The  most  useful  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  lire  comprehends  heat  and  light 
There  have  been  several  theories  proposed  respecting 
fire,  but  no  one  as  yet  is  fully  established.  See  Caloric 
and  Light. 

[FF1RTI1,  Dr.  S.  of  Salem,  in  New-Jersey,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  malignant  fever  in  1805,  with 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  yellow  fever  is  not  conta- 
gious. The  experiments  he  tried  witl(  the  matter  of 
black-vomit  me  bold  and  decisive.  He  proves  by  his 
experiments,  that  neither  the  black-vomit,  serum",  nor 
saliva  of  persons  labouring  under  yellow  fever,  are 
capable  of  communicating  that  disease.  He  dropped  the 
matter  of  black-vomit  in  liis  eye,  inoculated  himself 
With,  and  even  swallowed  it.  For  the  particulars  of 
these  and  other  experiments,  see  Black-vomit.    A.] 

Firmi'sium  MisERALUM.     Antimony. 

FISCHER,  John  Andrew,  son  of  an  apothecary 
at  Erfurt,  was  horn  in  1667,  lie  graduated  there,  and 
was  appointed  in  succession  to  several  professorships; 
but  that  of  pathology  and  the  practice  of  medicine  he 
did  not  receive  till  the  age  of  4^.  He  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  in  his  profession;  and  he  had 
been  ten  years  physician  to  the  court  of  Mayence  when 
he  died  in  170'J.  'Among  several  minor  works  he  was 
author  of  some  of  greater  importance;  as  the  "Con- 
silia  Medica,"  in  three  volumes;  the  "  Response  Prac- 
tica,"  and  a  Synopsis  of  Medicine,  facetiously  termed 
'lllias  in  Nuce." 
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[FISHERY,  SEAL.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  employed  in  voyages  for  catching  seals,  usually 
pass  round  Cape-Horn,  and  visit  the  islands  of  Juan 
Fernandez  and  Massafuero.    At  the  latter  of  these, 

seals  were  formerly  very  numerous.  They  are  also 
taken  at  Falkland's" Islands,  Southern  Georgia,  Tristan 
d'Acuuha,  St.  Paul's,  and  Amsterdam  islands.  But  of 
lite  years  they  have  been  found  to  he  much  more  rare. 
Even  at  .Massafuero,  and  the  islands  in  its  vicinity, 
they  are  no  longer  found  in  that  abundance  which  pre- 
vailed when  these  voyages  were  firsl  undertaken, 

The  sea-elephant  belongs  to  the  same  family  with 
the  seal.  He  is  found  ou  many  of  the  uninhabited 
islands  of  the  great  southern  ocean,  particularly  at 
Kerguelan's  Laud,  which  they  frequent  in  meat  herds. 

They  make  little  resistance,  and  of  course  are  easily- 
killed.  Several  of  our  vessels  are  said  to  have  hern 
engaged  in  their  destruction.  Their  oil  is  found  to  be 
of  an  excellent  quality;  and  not  only  answers  for 
home  consumption,  but  makes  a  valuable  article  of 
exportation.    A.] 

["  Fishery,  whale.  This  branch  of  business  seems 
to  he  less  inviting  and  profitable  than  it  formerly  was. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  a  scan  i;y  of  whales,  to 
greater  exertions  of  other  nations,  or  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  market  at  home,  and  high  duties  abroad,  we 
need  not  examine  particularly  here.  The  decline  of 
the  whale-fishery  among  the  people  of  the  I  nlted 
States,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of 
all  thee  well  as  to  bounties  and  immunities 

granted  by  some  of  the  European  pow  ers  so  generously 
as  to  tempt  many  of  our  most  <  nterprising  whalemen 
to  encage  themselves  and  their  capitals  iu  foreign  ser- 
vice."— Mi  L  i. 

These  observations  were  made  in  1603,  since  which 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal, number  of  ships,  and  seamen  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery  from  the  United  States.  Toe  greatest  number 
of  ships  in  this  business  are  fitted  out  at  New-Bedford 
in  Massachusetts,  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and  Sag- 
Harbour,  on  the  tast  end  of  Long  Island,  of  the  stale 
of  New-  Vork.  Some  few  are  fitted  out  from  this  city, 
and  some  from  ports  in  Connecticut.  Few  or  none  of 
our  vessels  pmsue  this  business  iii  the  Arctic 
Some  take  the  light  whale  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  but 
most  of  those  engaged  in  this  employment  from  the 
United  S;a:es  resort  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  they 
take  both  the  spermaceti  and  the  rielit  whale. 

Vessels  are  fitted  out  on  shares ;  the  owners,  master, 
and  seamen,  dividing  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  ratio  agreed  upon  before  the 
voyage  commences,  and  which  generally  lasts  about 
two  years.  The  success  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  the  officers  and  crew,  which  generally 
consists  of  hardy  and  active  young  men.  The  greater 
their  success  the  greater  their  share  of  the  profits. 
The  spermaceti-whale  is  the  great  object  of  their 
saarch  in  the  Pacific,  as  from  this  animal  is  derived 
the  pharmacopceial  substance  called  sperma  ceti. 
Ambergris  is  also  occasionally  found  in  the  intestines 
of  this  "whale.    A.] 

[Fishery,  cod.  "Thi3  employment  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
ousiness  which  might  be  followed  on  shore,  in  a  coun- 
try having  so  many  millions  of  unappropriated  acres, 
there  are  found  plenty  of  people  who  prefer  the  catching 
offish  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  Slates,  and  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Government  allows  a 
bounty  on  thetonnage  of  the  vessels  i  ngaged  in  the  cod- 
fishery,  in  lieu  of  a  drawback  upon  the  salt  used  in 
curing  the  fish."— Med.  Rep. 

The  cod  taken  along  our  shores  and  on  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  is  the  Gudus  morh.ua,  though  some 
of  the  other  species  are  also  taken.  On  the  rocky 
thores  of  Maine,  the  hake  (Gudus  mcrluccius)  is 
abundantly  taken.  The  fish  is  not  so  good  as  the 
Gadus  morhua,  but  it  lias  a  very  large  sound  from 
which  ictliyot olla,  or  fish  glue,  of  a  good  quality,  may 
be  prepared  in  any  quantity.     A.] 

Fisii-olle.     See  Ir.kthyocolla. 

FISSURA.  A  fissure.  1.  That  species  of  frac- 
ture in  which  the  bone  is  slit,  but  not  completely  di- 

2,  A  name  given  to  a  deep  and  long  depression  in  a 

'  Fissura  magna  8YLVH.  The  anterior  and  middle 
tones  of  the  cerebrum  on  each  side  are  parted  by  a 
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deep  narrow  sulcus,  which  ascends  obliquely  back- 
wards from  the  temporal  ala  of  the  os  spbenoides,  to 
near  the  middle  of  the  os  parietalc,  and  this 
thus  called. 

FISSUS,  Cleft,  cloven.  Applied  to  leaves,  and 
pods,  folia  fissa,  that  are,  as  it  weie,  cut  into  fissures 
or  straight  segments.    See  I. inf. 

FISTIC  M  T.    See  Pistaehia  vera. 

ITS Tl  LA.  (Quasi  fusula:  from  /undo,  to  pour 
out;  or  from  its  simllaritj  to  a  pipe,  or  reed.)  Eligii 
morbus.  A  term  in  surgery,  applied  to  a  long  and 
sinuous  ulcer  that  lias  a  narrow  opening,  and  which 
sometimes  leads  to  a  larger  cavity,  and  lias  no  disposi- 
tion to  Ileal. 

FISTULA'RJA.  From  fistula,  a  pipe,  so  called 
because  its  stock  is  hollow.)  Slavesacre.  See  Jt,/ 
jihiniiiin  stapkitagria. 

FIXED.  In  chemistry,  the  term  fixed  bodies  is  ap 
plied  to  those  substances  which  cannot    he  caused   to 

pass  by  a  strong  rarefaction  from  the  solid  or  liquid 

state  of  an  elastic  fluid. 

Fixed  air.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

FIXITY.  The  property  by  which  bodies  resist  the 
action  of  heat,  so  as  not  to  rise  in  vapour. 

II.  \ti.     See  .7, urns  and  Iris. 

[FLAGG,  Kit.  John,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Flagg,  the  first  minister  of  Chester,  in  New-Hamp- 
shire, lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
Kill,  and  studied  medicine   under  the  direction  of  Dr. 

Osgood,  of  Andover.  He  commenced  practice  at  Wo- 
burn.  but  in  lTti'J  removed  to  Lynn,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  acquired 
a  high  Standing  in  his  profession. 

When,  iii  177."),  the  dark  cloud  overspread  our  politi- 
cal hemisphere,  Dr.  Fla«g  was  prepared  to  unite  in  the 
strong  measures  of  resistance  against  every  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  and  freedom  of  his  country.  He 
was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  committee  of 
safely,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  promotion  of  the 
military  preparations  to  meet  the  exigencies  which 
soon  after  happened.  From  a  native  modesty,  he  de- 
clined any  appointment  in  the  councils  of  tiie  state, 
but  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  commission  of 
lieutenant-colonel  of  militia,  under  the  venerable  Col 
Timothy  Pickering,  which,  however,  he  soon  alter  re- 
signed, that  he  might  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  preferred  to  mill 
tary  pursuits. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  immediately  alter  its  incorporation. 
when  the  number  of  fellows  was  restricted  to  seventy 
in  the  whole  commonwealth.  He  held  a  commission 
of  justice  of  the  peace  before  the  revolution  and  after 
the  adoption  of  our  state  constitution,  till  his  death 
The  fatigues  of  an  extensive  circle  of  practice,  and 
the  exposures  incident  to  a  professional  life,  impaired 
his  constitution,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  pulmonary 
consumption  m  17'j:i,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.    A./ 

FLAGELLIFORMIS.  Whip-like.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  stem  that  is  long  and  pliant,  whip  like ;  as 
that  of  jasmine  and  blue  t.oxthorn.     See  Caulis. 

Flake-white.    Oxide  of  bismuth. 

FLA'MMULA.  (Dim.  otflamma,  a  fire:  named 
from  the  burning  pungency  of  its  taste.)  See  Ranun- 
culus flarmnul  a. 

Fi.ammila  jovis.     See  Clematis  recta. 

FLATULENT.     Windy. 

FLAX.    See  Linum. 

Flax-leaved  daphne.    See  Daphne  g indium. 

Flax, purging.     See  Linum  cai.harlicum. 

Flax,  spurge.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 

FLEA-WORT.     See  Plantago  psyllium. 

Fle'men.  (From  JUcto,  to  incline  downwards.) 
Flcgma.    A  tumour  about  the  ankles. 

Flere'sin.    Gout. 

FLESH.    1.  The  muscles  of  animals. 

2.  A  vulgar  term  for  all  the  soft  parts  of  an  animal 

3.  It  is  also  applied  to  leaves,  fruit,  &c.  which  have 
the  appearance  or  consistence  of  flesh. 

FLE'XOR.  The  name  of  several  muscles,  the  of- 
fice of  which  is  to  bend  parts  into  which  they  are  in- 
serted. 

Flexor  accessories  dioitorum  pedis.  See 
Fluor  longus  digitorum  prdis. 

Flexor  iirevis  dio.torum  pedis,  perforates 
sublimis.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  situated  on 
the  foot      Flexor  brcvis  digitorumpcdis,pcrforatus  ol 
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Albinus  Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor  digitorum 
brevis,  sive  perforatum  pedis  ot  VVinslow.  Perforatus, 
snu  Jicxor  sccundi  internodii  digitorum  pedis  of  Cow- 
per; and  Calca.no  sus-phalangettien  common  of  Du- 
mas. It  arises  by  a  narrow,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  be- 
ginning, from  Uie  inferior  protuberance  of  the  os  cal- 
cis.  It  likewise  derives  many  of  its  lleshy  fibres  from 
the  adjacent  aponeurosis,  and  soon  forms  a  thick  belly, 
which  divides  into  lour  portions.  Bach  of  these  por- 
tions terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  the  fibres  of  which 
decussate,  to  allord  a  passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  long 
flexor,  and  afterward  reuniting,  are  Inserted  into  the 
second  phalanx  of  each  of  the  four  less  toes.  This 
muscle  serves  to  bend  the  second  joint  of  the  toes. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  PEDIS,  l'arathcnar 
minor  of  VVinslow.  This  little  muscle  is  situated 
along  the  inferior  surface  and  outer  edge  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  little  toe.  It  arises  tendinous  from 
the  basis  of  that  hone,  and  from  the  ligaments  that 
conned  it  to  the.os  cuboides.  It  soon  becomes  fleshy, 
and  adheres  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  metatarsal 
bone,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  it  forms  a 
small  tendon,  that  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  little 
toe. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  nanus.  Flexor  sccundi 
inlcruudii  of  Douglas.  Tkcnar  of  VVinslow.  Flexor 
prime  et  secundi  ossis  poUicis  of  Cowper;  and  Carpo- 
pludangien  du  ponce  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis.  The  outermost  portion  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  trapezoides  and 
internal  annular  ligament.  The  second,  or  innermost, 
and  thickest  portion,  arises  from  the  same  bone,  and 
likewise  from  the  os  magnum,  and  os  cuneiforme. 
Both  these  portions  are  inserted  tendinous  into  these 
sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb.  The  use  of  this  muscle 
is  to  bend  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
great  toe,  that  bends  the  first  joint  of  that  part.  Flexor 
brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  of  Cowper; 
and  Tarsophalangien  du  pouce of  Dumas.  It  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  metatarsal  hone  of  the  great  toe,  arises 
tendinous  from  the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  and  from  the  under  part  of  the  os  cuneil'onne 
externum.  It  soon  becomes  fleshy  and  divisible  into 
two  portions,  which  do  not  separate  from  each  other 
till  they  have  reached  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  where  they  become 
tendinous,  and  then  the  innermost  portion  unites  with 
the  tendon  of  the  abductor,  and  the  outermost  with  that 
of  the  abductor  pollicis.  They  adhere  to  the  external 
os  sesamoideum,  and  are  finally  inserted  into  the 
root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  These  two 
portions,  by  their  separation,  form  a  groove,  in  which 
passes  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis.  A  long  thin  muscle,  situ- 
ated obliquely  at  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the 
forearm,  between  the  pahnaris  longus  and  the  pro- 
nator teres.  Radialis  internus  of  Albinus  and  VVins- 
low ;  and  F./iilruclth  mrtaciirpirn  of  Dunns.  It  arises 
tendinous  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
and,  by  many  lleshy  fibres,  hum  the  adjacent  tendi- 
nous fascia      It  descends   along  the  inferior  edge  of 

the  p alor  teres,   and  terminates  in  a  Song,  flat,  and 

thill  tendon,  which  afterward  becomes  narrower  and 
thicker,  and,  after   passing  under  the  internal  annular 

ligament,  tn  a  groove  distinct  from  the  other  tendons 
of  the  wrist,  it  spreads  wider  again,  and  is  inserted  into 
Hi,,  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  hone  that 
Ins  the  fore-finger.  It  serves  to  bend  the  hand, 
and  Its  oblique  direction  may  likewise  enable  it  to  assist 
In  us  pronation. 

Flexor  carpi  dlkaris.  Ulnans  internus  of 
VVinslow  and  Albinus.  Epitrochli  cubito  oarpienof 
Dumas.     A   muscle  situated  on  the  cubit  or  forearm, 

that  assists  In  bending  the  ami.  It  arises  tendinous 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  by  a 
I  Heshy  origin,  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ole- 
cranon Between  these  two  portions,  we  find  the 
Ulnar  nerve  passing  to  the  forearm.  Some  of  its 
fibres  arise  likewise  from  the  tendinous  fascia  that  co- 
vers the  muscles  of  the  forearm.  In  its  descent,  it 
soon  hie, noes  tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not 
entirely  disappear  till  it  has  reached  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  ulna,  where  its  tendon  spreads  a  little, 
and  after  sending  oil'  a  few  fibres  to  the  external  and 
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internal  anJ  annular  ligaments,  is  inserted  into  the  0£ 
pisiform  e. 

Flexor  longus  digitorum  pews  profundus 
perforans.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  situated 
along  the  posterior  part  and  inner  side  of  the  leg.  Per 
for ans  seu flexor  proj undus  of  Douglas.  Flexor  digi 
torum  longus,  sive  perforans  pedis,  and  perforans  sen 
flexor  tertiiinlernodii  digitorum  pedis  of  Cowper;  and 
Tibio  phalavgetien  of  Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  back  part  of  the  tibia,  and,  after  running  down  to 
flie  internal  ankle,  its  tendon  passes  under  a  kind  of 
annular  ligament,  and  then  through  a  sinuosity  at  the 
inside  of  the  os  calcis.  Soon  after  this  it  receives  a 
small  tendon  from  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  foot  it  divides  into  four  ten- 
dons, which  pass  through  the  slits  of  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum  pedis,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  last  bone  of  all  the  less  toes.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  foot,  this  muscle  unites  with  a  fleshy  por- 
tion, which,  from  the  name  of  its  first  describer,  has 
been  usually  called  massa  carnea  Jacobi  Sytvii  ;  it  is 
also  termed  Flexor  aceessorius  digitorum  jicdis.  This 
appendage  arises  by  a  thin  fleshy  origin,  from  most 
part  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  likewise  by 
a  thin  tendinous  beginning  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  external  tubercle  of  that  bone;  it  soon  becomes  all 
fleshy,  and  unites  to  the  long  flexor  just  before  it  di- 
vides into  its  four  tendons.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is 
to  bend  the  last  joint  of  the  toes. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  Hands.  Flexor  longus 
pollicis  of  Albinus.  Flexor  tertii  internodii  of  Doug- 
las; Flexor  tertii  internodii  sive  longissimus  pollicis 
of  Cowper;  and  radio-p/talangcticn  du  pouce  of  Du- 
mas. A  muscle  of  the  thumb  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  profundus,  perforans,  and  co- 
vered by  the  exter.sores  carpi  radiales.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius,  immediately 
below  the  insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  is  continued 
down  along  the  oblique  ridge,  which  serves  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  supinator  brevis,  as  far  as  the  pronator 
quadrants.  Some  of  its  fibres  spring  likewise  from  the 
neighbouring  edge  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Its 
tendon  passes  under  the  internal  annular  ligament  of 
the  wrist,  and,  after  running  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  first  bone  of  the  thumb,  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the 
last  joint  of  the  thumb,  being  bound  down  in  its  way 
by  the  ligamentous  expansion  that  is  spread  over  the 
second  bone.  In  some  subjects  we  find  a  tendinous 
portion  arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, and  forming  a  fleshy  slip  that  commonly  termi- 
nates near  the  upper  part  of  the  origin  of  this  muscle 
from  the  radius.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the 
last  joint  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
great  toe,  situated  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg. 
It  aiises  tendinous  and  fleshy  a  little  bclow^  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  and  its  fibres  continue  to  adhere  to  that 
bone  almost  to  its  extremity.  A  little  above  the  heel 
it  terminates  in  a  round  tendon,  which,  alter  passing 
in  a  groove  formed  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  astra- 
galUB,  and  internal  and  lateral  part  of  theos  calcis,  in 
which  it  is  secured  by  an  annular  ligament,  goes  to  be 
inserted  into  the  last  bone  of  the  great  toe,  which  it 
serves  to  bend. 

Flexor  ossis  mf.tacarpi  pollicis.  Opponens 
pollicis  of  limes.  Opponent  pollicis  mantis  01  Albi 
nils.  Flexor primi  internodii  of  Douglas.  .Intitkenar 
sire  semi-interosscus  pollicis  of  VVinslow ;  and  Canto 
phalangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
thumb,  situated  under  the  abductor  brevis  pollicis, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  shape.  It  aiises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  os  scaphoides,  and  from  the  ante- 
rior and  inner  part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament. 
It  is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  Into  the  under  and 
anterior  part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb.  It  serves 
to  turn  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  upon  its  axis,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  it  inwards  opposite  to  the 
other  lingers. 

Flexor  parvus  minimi  diqiti.  Abductor  minimi 
digiii,  Hypolhenar  Hivlani  of  Douglas.  Hypolhcnar 
minimi  digiti  of  VVinslow  ;  and  second  carpo-phalan- 
gjtndu  petit  dnig tot  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  link 
finger,  situated  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  mela 
carpal  bone  of  the  little  finger.  It  arises  tendinous  nnc 
lb  shy  from  the  hook-like  process  of  tin  unciform  bone, 
and  likewise  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  adjaccnl 
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part  of  the  annular  ligament.  It  terminates  in  a  flat 
tendon  which  U  connected  with  that  oi'  the  abductor 
minimi  digiti,  and  inserted  intotlie  inner  and  anterior 
part  ot'  the  upper  end  of  the  first  hone  of  the  little 
finger.  It  serves  to  bend  tile  little  linger,  and  likewise 
to  assist  Hie  abductor. 

Flexor  profundus  PKRFOH.ANS.  Profundus,  of 
Albinus.  Per/brans,  of  Douglas.  Pcrforans  cul^o 
profundus,  of  Winslow;  h'lexor  tertii  iutirnodii  tligi- 
lorum  nanus,  ml  pcrforatus  manus,  of  Cowper;  and 
Cubito  phalangitis*  commun,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  ringers  situated  on  the  forearm,  iuimediately 
under  the  pcrforatus,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in 
its  shape.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  external  side,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ulna,  for  some  way  downwards,  ami 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  inteiraeseoua  tigauent  It 
splits  into  fori  tendons  a  lutlo  before  it  passes  under 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  these  pass 
through  the  slii  iii  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lore  and  upper  part  of  the  thud 
or  last  bone  of  all  the  fore-angers,  tire  joint  of  which 
they  bend. 

Flexor  subli.mis  perforvtus.  This  muscle, 
which  is  the  pcrforatus  of  Cowper,  Douglas,  ami 
Winslow,  is,  by  .Albinus  and  others,  named  sublimis. 
It  has  gotten  the  name  of  psrforatus,  from  its  tendons 
being  perforated  by  those'  of  another  flexor  muscle  of 
the  ringer,  called  the  pcrforans.  They  who  gi\e  it 
the  appellation  of  sublimits,  consider  its  situation  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  and  which,  instead  of  performs, 
they  name  profundus.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  situated 
most  commonly  at  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
forearm,  between  the  palmaris  lougus  and  the  tiexor 
carpi  ulnaris;  but,  in  some  subjects,  we  rind  it  placed 
under  the  former  of  these  muscles,  between  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  arises, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inner  condyle  of  tile  os 
humeri,  from  the  inner  eu^e  ot  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,  and  from  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  radius, 
down  to  mar  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres.  A 
little  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  its  fleshy  belly 
divides  into  four  portions,  which  degenerate  into  as 
many  round  tendons,  that  pass  all  together  under  the 
internal  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  after  winch 
they  separate  from  each  other,  become  thinner  and 
flatter,  and  running  along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  under 
the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  second  bone  of  each  finger.  Previous  to 
this  insuiiion,  however,  the  fibres  of  each  tendon  de- 
cussate near  the  extremity  of  the  first  bone,  so  as  to 
afford  a  passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  pei  lorans.  Of  these 
four  tendons,  that  of  the  middle  linger  is  the  largest, 
that  of  the  forefinger  the  next  in  size,  and  that  of  the 
little  finger  the  smallest.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
bend  the  second  joint  of  the  ringers. 

Flexor  tertii  internodu.  See  Flexor  longus 
pollicis  maims. 

FLEXl  OSL'S.  Fleiuous;  full  of  turnings  or 
windings.  A  stem  is  so  named  which  is  zigzag,  form 
ing  angles  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left 
to  right;  as  in  Smilax  uspcra. 

FLINT.  A  hard  stone,  found  in  beds  of  chalk,  and 
in  primitive,  transition,  secondary,  and  alluvial  moun- 
tains. Its  constituents  are  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

FLINTY  SLATE.  Basanite.  A  mineral,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds. 

1.  Common  flinty  slate,  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  with 
other  colours,  in  flamed,  striped,  and  spotted  delinea- 
tions. It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  great  tract 
of  clay-slate  and  gray-wacke  which  extends  from  St. 
Abb's  head  to  Portpatrick. 

2  Lydian  stone,  of  a  grayish-  black  and  velvet-black 
colour.  It  is  found  frequently  along  with  common 
flinty  slate,  in  beds  of  clay-slate.  It  occurs  in  Bohe- 
inia  and  the  Pentlatid  bills,  near  Edinburgh.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  touchstone  for  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  gold  and  silver. 

FLOATSTO.NE.  The  spongiform  quartz  of 
Jameson. 

FLOCCILATION.  ( Floccilaiio  ;  from  floccus,  the 
nap  of  clothes.)  Picking  the  bedclothes.  A  symptom 
of  great  danger  in  acute  diseases. 

FLORAL.'  (Floralis ;  from  flos,  a  flower.)  Be- 
longing to  a  flower ;  as  floral  leal.     See  Bractea. 

[FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  "  Before  the 
revolutionary  struggle  began  in  France,  Louis  IGth  had 
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palionlzed  a  botanical  inquiry  into  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  North  America.  In  the  sixth  volume  of 
our  Medical  Repository,  we  i:n\c  an  account  of  the 
establishments  formed  'lor  that  purpose,  and  ol  the 
history  of  tin-  oaks  of  North  America,  published  by 
Mr.  Michaux,  the  botanist  employed  bv  that  monarch 
Since  that  work  on  the  Qturcus  family  was  published, 
the  great  performance  ol  Mr.  Michaux  on  the  vegeta- 
bles of  that  extensive  country  generally,  has  made  its 
appearance." 

'•The  industrious  author  of  this  work  had  spent  six 
years  in  Persia  before  his  mission  to  America.  He 
afterward  passed  twelve  years  in  exploring  the  regions 

between  Hudson's  Bay  and  Carolina,  In  the  course 
of  the  numerous  excursion-  he  made  during  that  time 

through  the  diversified  suites,  provinces,  and  territo- 
ries, be  collected  the  materials  of  this  new  and  more 
complete  synopsis  of  North  American  plants.  This, 
he  hopes,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  pi  lor  descriptions  of  the  plants  of  Canada  by  Cornu- 

ti ;  of  Virginia  by  Clayton,  aided  by  Gronovius ;  of  t  a- 
roliua  by  Catasby,  with  plates,  as  well  as  by  Wallher 

and  Barnaul;  and  of  the  more  northern  parts,  by 
Marshall  ami  r'uislcr. 

"  This  work  is  published  by  the  author's  BOD,  the 
father  having  left  it  in  his  hands  rather  unfinished, 
when  he  set  off  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
islands  lying  in  the  Great  South  Sea.  We  mention 
w  ith  concern  the  death  of  this  indefatigable  naturalist 
in  l.^u-2.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  zeal  with  which  he 
urged  his  physical  inquiries  on  the  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

'■  The  author  follows  the  Linnaian  or  sexual  sys- 
tem. In  addition  to  the  vegetables,  which  are  indige- 
nous in  America,  he  has  also  noted  the  European 
plants  growing  there.  The  generic  characters  are 
chiefly  taken  from  Murray's  last  edition  of  the  system 
of  vegetables.  Mr.  Michaux  seems  to  have  confirmed 
as  many  of  the  Limuean  species  as  he  could  :  though, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  he  has  described  some  of 
them  over  again.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  work  contains 
no  species  that  have  not  either  been  seen  or  gathered  by 
Michaux  himself.  This  must  give  to  this  Flora  great 
value,  and  render  it  peculiai'y  interesting  to  the  lovers 
ol'  botany  in  the  United  States.  Genuine  descriptions 
recently  made  of  the  plants  of  the  country  by  an  actual 
observer,  possessing  remarkable  skill  and  discernment 
in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  pans  of  the 
science,  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  facility  of  its  ac- 
quirement among  our  studious  youth.  To  them,  in 
particular,  it  will  shorten  the  way  to  knowledge,  and 
at  the  same  time,  render  it  much  more  easy  and  de- 
lightful. 

"Particular  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
Cyperacew  and  Gramiuea;;  and  all  the  Cryptogamia 
have  been  sedulously  attended  to,  except  tin1  fungi. 
s  the  Fiticcs,  he  adopts  the  arrangement  of 
J.  E.  Smith;  on  the  .Musci,  the  system  of  Hedwig; 
and  he  follows  the  method  of  Acliarius  on  the  J  Athens. 
Care  has  been  taken  that  the  genera  of  the  same  order 
should  be  assembled  under  the  banner  of  affinities,  and 
thrown  into  sections  as  far  as  the  laws  of  the  system 
would  permit;  so  that  they  maybe  found  by  the  in- 
quirer and  student  with  the  greater  readiness  and 
ea-e. 

"  We  consider  this  Flora  boreali  Americana  as  a 
most  desirable  addition  to  the  natural  history  of  our 
country.  With  this  work  in  his  hand,  the  botanist 
will  be  enabled  to  puisne  his  studies  on  the  vegetables 
of  Fredon  (U.  S.)  and  the  adjoining  regions,  with  ad- 
ditional ease  and  success.  Though  we  cannot  dis- 
miss it  from  our  notice,  without  expressing  our  regret 
that  the  author  had  not  enriched  his  book  with  some 
of  the  synonyms  from  other  writers,  with  some  of  the 
popular  and  trivial  names,  and  with  some  little  sketch 
of  the  dietetic,  medicinal,  ami  economical  uses  of  the 
more  distinguished  species." — Mea.  Krpos.  vol.8.   A  ] 

Flores  benzoics.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

FLURBS  martialks.     See  Ferrum  ammoniatum. 

Flores  salis  ammonhci.  See  Ammonite  sub- 
carbonas. 

Flores  sulphuris.    See  Sulphur. 

Flores  sulphuris  loti.    See  Sulphur  letwm. 

FLORESCENTIA.  (From  floresco,  to  flourish  o 
bloom.)  The  act  of  flowering,  whici  Linnaeus  corn 
pares  to  the  act  of  generation  in  animals. 

FLORET.     A  little  flower. 
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FLOS.  (Finn,  ns.  I". ;  a  flower.)  1.  A  flower. 
That  part  of  a  plant,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  co- 
loured, and  protecting  the  internal  organs. 

Every  flower  has  parts,  which  are 

1.  Essential,  constituting  properly  the  flower ;  as  the 
pistil,  stamen,  and  receptacle. 

2.  Less  essential,  without  which  the  flower  is  in 
some  instances  formed  ;  as  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  pe- 
dunculns 

3.  Accidental,  noticed  in  a  few  only ;  as  the  bractca 
and  nertarium. 

A  flower  is  said  to  be, 

1.  (  omplete,  when  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla; 
as  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  Incomplete,  when  the  calyx  or  corolla  is  wanting. 

3.  Naked,  devoid  of  the  calyx;  as  in  Lilium  candi- 
dum,  and  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

-1  Jipetaloid,  without  the  corolla;  as  in  Galena 
African  a,  and  Saururus  cernvus. 

When  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  both,  as  usual,  in 
one  tlower,  that  flower  is  called  perfect,  or  united  ; 
when  they  are  situated  indifferent  flowers  of  the  same 
species,  they  are  called  separated  flowers  ;  that  which 
has  the  stamens  being  named  the  barren  flower,  as 
producing  no  fruit  in  itself,  and  that  with  the  pistils 
the  fertile  one,  as  bearing  the  seed 

The  tlower  contains  the  internal  or  genital  parts  of 
a  plant: 

1.  The  stamen  or  male  genital  organ. 

2.  The  pistillum  or  female  genital  organ. 
From  their  diversity,  flowers  ate  called, 

1.  Male,  which  have  the  stamina  only. 

2.  Ft  male,  in  which  are  the  pistils  only. 

:i.  Hermaphrodite,  which  contain  both  stamens  and 
pistils. 

4.  JVcvter,  naturally  deficient  of  stamens  and  pistils  ; 
as  the  marginal  flowers  of  the  Centaurca  cyanus,  and 
Jacobea, 

5.  Castrate,  when  the  anthers  or  the  pistils  are  na- 
t:n ally  wanting.  The  pistils,  for  example,  are  want- 
ing in  the  Calendula  officinalis,  and  in  the  Viola  mira- 
bilix,  there  are  no  anthers. 

6.  Abortive,  the  fecundated  germens  of  which  wither 
before  the  maturity  of  the  fruit ;  as  happens  to  the  flo- 
rets in  the  radius  of  the  Helianthus  cinuuis. 

7.  Monstrous,  when  the  internal  organs  become  pe- 
tals, as  is  the  case  with  full  or  double  flowers. 

Besides  these  distinctions,  Linnaiis's  favourite  divi- 
sion is  into, 

1.  Aggregate. 

2.  Compound. 

3    Amentaceous 

4.  Glumose,  orchaflY,  peculiar  to  the  grasses. 

5.  The  sheathed  flower,  the  common  receptacle  of 
which  springs  from  a  shealh  ;  as  in  Arum. 

(i.  The  Umbellate. 

7.  The  Cymose.    See  also  Inflorescence. 

II.  A  term  used  by  former  chemists  to  whatever  had 
a  fluwer-like  appearance, especially  if  obtained  by  sub- 
limation, as  flowers  of  sulphur,  benjamin,  zinc,  &C. 

Flos  PERRI,  A  radiated  variety  of  carbonate  ol 
lime. 

FLOSCULUS.  A  little  tlower.  A  term  applied  in 
botany  to  the  small  and  numerous  florets  ol  a  com- 
pound flower,  which  are  all  sessile  on  a  common  undi 
vided  receptacle,  and  enclosed  in  one  contiguous  ca- 
lyx, or  perianth. 
"  FL<  )l  II.     The  powder  of  the  gramineous  seeds. 

FLOWER.    See  Flos. 

FLOWER-DE  LUCE.    See  Tris  germamca. 

Flowers  of  benjamin.    Bee  Benzoic  acid.      _ 

FLOYER,  Sir  John,  was  bom  at  llmiers,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, about  the  year  Hit'.",  and  gradual,  d  at  Ox- 
ford. He  then  settled  ai  Litchfield,  where  his  atten- 
tion and  skill  procured  him  extensive  reputation,  inso- 
much thai  he  was  honoured  with  knighthood,  as  a 
reward  for  bis  talents.  Ho  strongly  advocated  the  use 
of  cold  bathing,  particularly  In  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  nervous  disorders;  and  he  ascribed  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  consumption  to  the  discontinuanceol 
the  practice  of  baptizing  children  by  Immersion.  He 
published  several  works  on  tins  and  other  subjects; 
particularly  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  asthma,  un- 
der which'  he  himself  laboured  from  the  time  ol  pu- 
berty, notwithstanding  which  he  lived  to  be  an  old 
man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  ol  the  lust  who 
e,  i  oni  i  :  if  pulsations  by  a  time  piece. 
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FLU  ATE.  Finns.  A  compound  of  the  fluoric  acid 
with  salifiable  bases:  thus,  fluate  of  lime,  &x. 

FLUCTUATION.  F'lnctuatio.  A  tern:  used  by 
surgeons,  to  express  the  undulation  of  a  fluid;  thus 
when  pus  is  formed  in  an  abscess,  or  when  water  ac- 
cumulates in  the  abdomen,  if  the  abscess  or  abdomen 
be  lightly  pressed  with  the  fingers,  the  motion  of  flue 
tuation  may  he  distinctly  felt. 

FLUELLIN.     See  Antirrhinum  clatine. 

FLUID.  Fluidus.  A  fluid  is  that,  the  particles  of 
which  so  little  attract  each  other,  that  when  poured 
out,  it  drops  guttatim,  and  adapts  itself  in  every 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  containing  it. 

The  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  human  body,  are  something  very  considerable 
in  proportion  to  the  solids ;  the  ratio  in  the  adult  being 
as  nine  to  one.  Chaussier  put  a  dea-^  r.idy  of  120 
pounds  into  an  oven,  and  found  it,  after  many  days' 
successive  desiccation,  reduced  to  12  pounds.  Bodies 
found,  after  being  buried  for  a  long  time  in  the  burning 
sands  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  present  an  extraordinary 
diminution  of  weight. 

The  animal  fluids  are  sometimes  contained  in  ves- 
sels, wherein  they  move  with  more  or  less  rapidity ; 
sometimes  in  little  areolae  or  spaces,  where  they  seem 
to  be  kept  in  reserve ;  and  at  other  times  they  are 
placed  in  the  great  cavities  where  they  make  only  a 
temporary  stay  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 

The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are, 

1.  The  blood. 

2.  The  lymph. 

3.  The  perspiratory  or  perspirable  fluids,  which 
comprise  the  liquids  of  cutaneous  transpiration  :  the 
transpiration  or  exhalation  of  mucous  membranes,  as 
also  of  the  synovial,  serous,  and  cellular;  of  the  adi- 
pose cells,  the  medullary  membranes,  the  thyroid  and 
thymus  glands,  &c. 

4.  The  follicular  fluid;  the  sebaceous  secretion  or 
the  skin,  the  cerumen,  the  ropy  matter  from  the  eye- 
lids, the  mucus  from  the  glands  and  follicles  of  that 
name  from  the  tonsils,  the  cardiac  glands,  the  prostate, 
the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  and  some  other  parts. 

5.  The  glandular  fluids:  the  tears,  the  saliva,  the 
pancreatic  fluid,  the  bile,  the  urine,  the  secretion  from 
Oowper's  elands,  the  semen,  the  milk,  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  that  of  the  testicles, 
and  of  the  mammae  of  new -bom  infants. 

li.  The  chyme  and  the  chyle. 

The  properties  of  fluids,  both  chemical  and  physical, 
are  exceedingly  various.  Many  have  some  analogy  to 
each  other  under  these  two  relations;  but  none  exhibit 
a  perfect  resemblance.  The  writers  of  all  ages  have 
attached  a  considerable  degree  of  importance  to  their 
methodical  arrangement ;  and  according  to  the  doctrine 
then  flourishing  in  the  schools,  they  have  created  dif 
ferent  systems  of  classification.  Thus,  the  ancients, 
Who  attributed  much  importance  to  the  four  elements, 
said  that  there  wereibur  principal  humours,  the  blood, 
the  lymph,  or  pituita,  the  yellow  bile,  the  black  bile, 
or  aii -a  bilis ;  and  these  four  humours  correspond  to 
the  four  elements,  to  t Ik*  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
the  four  divisions  of  the  day,  and  to  the  lour  tempera 
n.ents.  Afterward,  at  different  periods,  other  divi- 
sions have  been  substituted  to  this  classification  of  the 
ancients.  Thus,  some  have  made  three  classes  of 
liquids: — 1.  the  chyme  and  chyle;  2.  the  blood;  3.  the 
humours  emanating  from  the  blood.  Some  authors 
have  been  content  with  forming  two  classes: — 1.  pri- 
mary, alimentary,  or  useless  fluids;  2.  secondary,  or 

useful.    Consequently,  they  distinguished  them  into — 

1.  Hccrcmintitwus,  or  humours  destined  from  their 
formation  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

2.  Excrementitious,  or  fluids  destined  to  be  thrown 
off  from  the  system  ; 

3.  Humours,  which  at  times  participate  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  two  former  classes,  and  arc  therefore 
named  <  i  cremetiterreeremeMilious. 

In  later  times,  chemists  have  endeavoured  to  rlass 
the  humours  according  to  their  intimate  or  component 
nature,  and  thus  tiny  have  established  albuminous, 
fibrinous,  sanonaeccus,  watery, &c.  fluid.-. 

FLUOBORATE.  A  compound  of  the  flnoboric 
acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

FLUOBORIC  ACID.     Acidum  fliioboricum.     Pro- 
bably a  compound  of   fluorine  with  boron.     It  is  a 
gaseous  and,   and    may  he    obtained    by  heating   ill 
glass  retort  twelve  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  mix 
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lure  of  one  part  of  fused  boiacic  acid,  and  two  of  fluor- 
spar, reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Jt  must  be  re- 
ceived owr  mercury.  It  combines  witli  salifiable 
buses,  and  tonus  salts  called  fluoboritra. 

ITLU'OR.  Octahedral  fluor  of  Jameson.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  Bub-epecies,  compact  floor,  foliated 
fluor,  and  earthy  fluor.  This  genus  of  mineral  abounds 
in  nature,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  fluoric 
acid  with  lime.  It  is  called  spar,  because  it  lias  the 
sparry  form  and  fracture:  fluor,  because  it  melts  very 
rendily;  and  vitreous,  because  it  has  the  appearance 
of  glass,  and  may  he  fused  into  glass  of  no  contempti- 
ble appearance. 

Fluor  albi  nrrhma. 

FlrUO'RIC  ACID.  y.lcniaia  ftunricum,  because 
obtained  from  the  fluor-spar.)      Hydro  limine  acid. 

••The  fusible  spar  which  is  generally  distinguished 

by  the  name  of  Derbyshire  spar,  consists  of  calcareous 
earth  in  combination  with  this  acid.  If  the  pure  fluor, 
or  spar,  be  placed  in  a  retort  of  had  or  silver,  with  a 
receiver  of  the  same  metal  adapted,  and  ils  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  be  then  poured  upon  it,  the  fluoric  acid 
will  be  disengaged  by  the  application  of  a  moderate 
heat.  This  acid  gas  readily  combines  with  water;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  receiver  should 
previously  be  half  tilled  with  that  fluid. 

if  the  receiver  be  cooled  with  ice,  and  no  water  put 
in  it,  then  the  condensed  acid  is  an  intensely  active 
liquid.  It  has  the  appearance  of  sulphuric  acid,  but 
is  much  more  volatile,  and  sends  off  white  fumes  when 
exposed  to  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  only  1 
must  be  examined  with  great  caution,  for  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  it  instantly  disorganizes  it,  and  pro- 
duces very  painful  wounds.  Winn  potassium  is  in- 
troduced into  it,  it  acts  with  intense  enemy,  and  pro- 
duces hydrogen  <;as  and  a  neutral  salt;  when  lime  is 
made  to  act  upon  it,  there  is  a  violent  beat  excited, 
water  is  formed,  and  the  same  substance  as  fluor-spar 
is- produced.  With  water  in  a  certain  proportion,  its 
density  increases  to  1.25.  When  it  is  dropped  into 
water,  a  hissing  noise  is  produced,  with  much  heat, 
and  an  acid  fluid  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste  is  formed 
if  the  water  be  in  sufficient  quantity.  It  instantly 
corrodes  and  dissolvi  - 

It  appears  extremely  probable,  from  all  the  facts 
known  respecting  the  fluoric  combinations,  that  fluor- 
spar contains  a  peculiar  acid  matter ;  and  that  this 
acid  matter  is  united  to  lime  in  the  spar,  seems  evident 
from  the  circumstance,  that  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime 
is  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  fluor-spar  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  results  of  experiments  on  fluor- 
spar have  been  differently  stated  by  chemists. 

Some  b  I  fluoric  acid  as  a  compound  of 

fluorine  with  hydrogen,  but  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be 
_nj  of  chlorine.  But  the  analogy  is  incom- 
ertamly  it  is  consonant  to  the  true  logic  of 
chemical  science  to  regard  chlorine  as  a  simple  body, 
since  every  attempt  to  resolve  it  into  simpler  forms  of 
matter  has  failed.  But  fluorine  has  not  been  exhibited 
in  an  insulated  state  like  chlorine ;  and  here  therefore 
the  analogy  does  not  hold. 

The  marvellous  activity  of  fluoric  acid  may  be  in- 
ferred from   the  following  remarks  of  Sir  II.  Davy, 
from  Which  also  may  be  estimated  in  somi 
the  prodigious  difficulty  attending  refintd  inc. 
on  tins  extraordinary  substance. 

'  I  undertook  the  experiment  of  electrising  pure  liquid 
fluoric  acid  with  considerable  interest,  as  it 
offer  the  most  probable  method  of  ascertaining  its  real 
nature:  but  considerable  difficulties  occurred  in  exe- 
cuting the  process.  The  liquid  fluoric  acid  immediately 
destroys  glass,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances; 
it  acts  on  all  bodies  containing  metallic  oxides ;  and  I 
know  of  no  substances  which  are  not  rapid'-- dissolved 
or  decomposed  by  it,  except  metals,  charcoal,  phospho- 
rus, sulphur,  and  certain  combinations  of  chlorine.  I 
attempted  to  make  tubes  of  sulphur,  of  muriates  of 
lead,  and  of  copper  containing  metallic  wires,  by  which 
it  mi:_rM  bo  electrised,  but  without  success.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  boring  a  piece  of  horn  silver  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  was  able  to  cement  a  platina  wire 
into  it  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  ;  and  by  inverting 
this  in  a  tray  of  platina,  filled  with  liquid  fluoric  acid", 
I  contrived  to  submit  the  fluid  to  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  successive  experi- 
ments, it  was  possible  to  collect  any  elastic  fluid  that 
might  be  produced.    Operating  in  this  way  with  a  very 
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weak  voltaic  power,  and  keeping  the  apparatus  tt»o1 
by  a  freezing  mixture,  1  ascertained  that  the  platina 
wire  at  the  positive  pole  rapidly  corroded,  and  becanm 
covered  wiih  a  chocolate  powder;  gaseous  matter  scpa 
rated  at  the  negative  pole,  which  I  could  never  obtain 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  analyze  with  accuracy,  but  it 
inflamed  like  hydrogen.  No  other  inflammable  mattei 
was  produced  when  tile  mid  was  pure.' 

If  instead  of  being  uistilled  in  metallic  vessels,  the 
mixture  of  fluorspar  and  nil  of  vitriol  be  distilled  in 
glOBi  vessels,  little  of  the  corrosive  liquid  will  be  ob- 
tained; bin  the  gla^s  will  lie  acted  Upon,  and  a  peculiar 

gaseous  Bubstance  win  be  produced,  which  must  bo 
collected  over  mercury.    The  besi  mode  of  procuring 

this  gaseous  body  is  lo  mix  the  Hi ii M  spar  with  pounded 

glass  n  quartz;  and  iii  this  case  the  class  rctorl  may 

In'  preserved   from  corrosion,  and  the  gas  obtained   ill 

greater  quantities.  This  gas,  which  is  called  tilicated 
fluoric  gas,  is  possessed  of  very  extraordinary  pro- 
perties, 

It  is  very  heavy;  about  \*  times  denser  than  hydro- 
gen. When  brought  Into  contact  with  water,  ii  in- 
stantly deposites  a  white  gelatinous  substance,  which  is 
hydrate  of  silica;  it  produces  White  fumes  when  suf- 
fered to  pass  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  affected 
by  any  of  the  common  combustible  bodies;  but  when 
potassium  is  strongly  heated  in  il,  it  takes  lire  and  burns 
with  a  deep  red  light ;  the  lms  is  absorbed,  and  n  lawn- 
coloured  substance  is  formed,  which  yields  alkali  to 
water  with  slight  effervescence,  and  contains  a  com- 
bustible body.  The  washings  afford  pola.-sa,  and  a 
salt,  from  which  the  strong  acid  fluid  previously 
described,  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

If,  instead  of  glass  or  silica,  the  lluor  spar  be  mixed 
with  dry  vitreous  boiacic  acid,  and  distilled  in  a  glass 
vessel  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  proportions  being  one 
part  boiacic  acid,  two  fluor-spar,  and  twelve  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  gaseous  substance  formed  is  of  a  different 
kind,  and  is  called  the  fluoboric  fru.s.  It  is  colourless; 
ils  smell  is  pungent,  and  resembles  that  of  muriatic 
acid;  it  cannot  be  breathed  without  suffocation  ;  il  ex- 
tinguishes combustion;  and  reddens  strongly  the  tinc- 
ture of  turnsol.  It  has  no  manner  of  action  on  glass, 
but  a  very  powerful  one  on  vegetable  and  animal 
matter.  It  attacks  them  with  as  much  force  as  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid, and  appears  to  operate  on  theso 
bodies  by  the  production  of  water;  for  while  it  car- 
bonizes them,  or  evolves  carbon,  they  may  be  touched 
without  any  risk  of  burning.  Exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, it  is  not  decomposed  ;  it  is  condensed  by  cold 
without  changing  its  form.  When  it  is  put  in  contact 
with  oxygen,  or  air,  either  at  a  high  or  low  temperature, 
it  experiences  no  change,  except  seizing,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  moisture  Which  these  gases  contain 
It  becomes  in  consequence  a  liquid  which  emi's  ex- 
tremely dense  vapours.  It  operates  in  the  same  way 
with  all  the  gases  which  contain  hygrometric  water. 
However  little  they  may  contain,  it  occasion's  in  them 
very  perceptible  vapours.  It  may  hence  be  employed 
wi!!i  advantage  lo  show  whether  or  not  a  gas  contains 
moisture. 

No  combustible  body,  simple  or  compound,  attacks 
fluoboric  gas,  if  we  except  the  alkaline  metals.  Potas- 
sium and  sodium,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  burn  in  this 
pas,  almost  as  brilliantly  as  in  oxygi  n.  Boron  and 
filiate  of  potassa  are  the  products  of  this  decomposi- 
tion. It  mighl  hence  be  inferred,  that  the  metal  seizes 
tin-  oxygen  of  the  boiacic  acid,  si-s  the  boron  a!  liberty, 
and  is  itself  oxidized  and  combined  with  the  fluoric 
acid.  According  to  Sir  If.  Davy's  views,  the  fluoboric 
gas  being  a  compound  of  fluorine  and  boron,  the  potas- 
sium unites  to  the  former,  giving  rise  to  the  fluoride  of 
potassium,  while  the  boron  remains  disengaged. 

Fluoboric  gas  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Dr.  John 
Davy  says,  water  can  combine  with  "Off  times  itsown 
volume,  or  twice  i's  weight,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
and  pressure  of  the  air.  The  liquid  Uas  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.771).  If  a  bottle  containing  this  fas  be  un- 
corked underwater,  the  liquid  will  rueh  in  and  fill  it 
with  explosive  violence.  Walcr  saturated  with  this 
gas  is  limpid,  fuming,  and  very  caustic.  By  heat  about 
one-iifth  of  the  absorbed  g->s  may  be  expelled;  hut  i 
is  impossible  to  abstract  more.  It  then  resembles  con- 
centrated sulphuric  arid,  and  boils  at  a  temperature 
considerably  above  212°.  It  afterward  condenses  al 
together,  \n  stria,  although  it  coninins  still  a  very  larg 
quantity  of  gas.    It  unites  with  the  bases  forming  salt 
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cuilrd  ftuoborates.  none  of  which  has  boon  applied  to 
any  use 

The  3d  part  of  the  Phil.  Transactions,  for  1812,  con 
tains  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  John  Davy  on  fluosili 
tie  arid  fluoboric  gases,  and  the  combinations  of  the 
latter  with  ammouiacal  gas.  When  united  in  equal 
volumes,  a  pulverulent  salt  is  formed ;  a  second  vo- 
lume of  ammonia,  however,  gives  a  liquid  compound  ; 
and  a  third  of  ammonia,  which  is  the  limit  of  combina- 
tion, affords  still  a  liquid;  both  of  them  curious  on 
many  accounts.  'They  are,'  says  he,  'the  first  salts 
that  have  been  observed  liquid  at  the  common  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere.  And  they  are  additional 
facts  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions, 
and  of  the  relation  of  volumes.'  The  fluosilicic  acid 
also  unites  to  bases  forming  fluosilicate3. 

from  the  remarkable  property  fluoric  acid  possesses 
of  corroding  glass,  it  has  been  employed  for  etching  on 
it,  both  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  combined  with  water; 
ami  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  given 
by  Mr.  Richard  Knight,  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, vol.  xvii.  p.  357. 

Of  the  combinations  of  this  acid  with  most  of  the 
buses,  little  is  known. 

Beside  the  fluor  spar  and  cryolite,  in  which  it  is 
abundant,  fluoric,  acid  has  been  detected  in  the  topaz; 
in  wuvclite,  in  which,  however,  it  is  not  rendered  sen- 
sible by  sulphuric  acid;  and  in  fossil  teeth  and  fossil 
ivory,  though  it  is  not  found  in  either  of  these  in 
their  natural  state." — Ure's  C/icm.  Diet- 

J'luaric  mill,  sdicalcd.     Pee  Fluoric  acid. 

FLUORIDE.  A  combination  of  fluorine  with  a 
salifiable  basis. 

FLUORINE.  The  imaginary  radical  of  fluoric 
acid. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID.      See  Fluoric  arul. 

FLUX.  1.  This  word  is  often  employed  for  dysen- 
tcria. 

2.  A  general  term  made  use  of  to  denote  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  added  to  assist  the  fusion  of  metals. 

FLUXION.  Fluxio.  A  term  mostly  applied  by 
chemists,  to  signify  the  change  of  metals,  or  other  bo- 
dies, from  the  solid  into  the  fluid  state,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.     See  Fusion. 

FLY.     Musca. 

Flv,  Spanish.     See  Cantkaris. 

FO'CILE.  The  ulna  and  the  radius  are  occasion- 
ally denominated  by  the  barbarous  appellations  of 
facile  mujus  and  minus;  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the 
leu  are  also  so  called. 

Focus.    A  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Foot  na.  (From,  fodio,  (o  dig.)  A  quarry.  The 
labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

F'rF.NtciiLATUM  LtoNUM.    A  name  tor  sassafras. 

FQ2X1  CULUM.  (Quasi  fmnum  oculorum,  the 
hay  or  herb  good  for  the  si^ht ;  so  called  because  it  is 
thought  good  for  the  eyes.)     Fennel.     See  .Incthum. 

FfflSlCtfLUM  alpinum.  The  herb  spignel.  See 
JFthusa  mrum. 

FasmcoMIM  annuum.    Royal  cummin. 

FcSNICl'bDM  aquaticum.  See  P/ullundrium  aqua- 
tic um. 

FiENuui.uM  dulce.    See  .■incthum  faniculum. 

FfflNICULUM  olrmamil-m.  See  .incthum  fatni- 
culnm. 

FffiNtcUXUM  makinuv.     Samphire. 

i  i  L0M  oiiiKSTU.E.     See  Caminvm. 

1 '<km ii- 1, i>M  pokoimvm.    See  Pruccdanum  ojjicinalc. 

FlEMi'lT.UM    SIS'ENSE.       Aniseed. 

FauwuLUM  bylvhtm-  Bastard  spignel.  See 
*um,  ol'Linnteus. 

FonuctiLUX  TORTCOBOM.  Trench  hartwort.  Sec 
Seteli  tort  a  as  inn. 

FasNicuLUM  vclO*H«.     See  Aitethut*  fmntculum. 

F(E  MM      ir.nmiu,  i.  n.  bay.)     Hay. 

Fa  sum  tameloiii  "'-'  tacratus. 

I'.im  \i  QRjECVM.     See  Vriironclhi  ftrnum  gracum. 

FOSNUM   svi.vkstre.     Wild  fenugreek. 

F0ES1US,  Anuths,  was  born  at  Menus,  in  1588, 
and  received  his  education  at  Paris,  where  he  imbibed 
a  Btrong  predilection  for  the  Greek  language,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  the  works  of  Hippocrates.     Returning  to  his 

native  place  about  the  age  of  88,  his  talents  soon  pro 
cured  him  such  extensive  reputation,  Ibat  several 
ndeavonred  to  allure  bini  to  their  respective 
courts,  but  without  success.  The  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, instead  of  weakening  his  attachment  to  Hip- 
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pocratcs,  only  stimulated  him  to  a  more  profound 
study  of  his  writings;  where  he  found  the  most  cor- 
rect delineations  of  diseases,  and  the  most  impoitant 
observations  concerning  them,  made  about  two  thou- 
sand years  before.  He  first  published  an  excellent 
Latin  translation  and  commentary  on  his  second  book 
of  Epidemics:  then  an  explanation  of  the  terms  used 
by  him,  under  the  title  of  "  CEconomia  Hippocratis;" 
and,  lastly,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  chief  physicians 
of  Europe,  he  undertook  a  complete  correct  edition  of 
his  works,  with  an  interpretation  and  notes,  which  he 
accomplished  in  six  years,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rank 
him  among  the  ablest  interpreters  of  the  ancients.  H« 
was  also  author  of  a  Pharmacopoeia  for  his  nativa 
city  ;  and  died  in  1595. 

FflETA'BtiLUM.  (From  f&teo,  to  become  putrid.)  1. 
An  encysted  abscess. 

2.  A  foul  ulcer. 

FCE'TUS.  (From  fco,  to  bring  forth,  according  to 
Vossius.)  Epicyema;  F.pigonion.  The  child  en 
closed  in  the  uterus  of  its  mother,  is  called  a  foetus 
from  the  fifth  month  after  pregnancy  until  the  time  of 
its  birth.     See  Ovum. 

FoLtATA   TERRA.      1.    Sulphur. 

2.  An  old  name  of  the  acetate  of  potnssa. 

FOLIAT10.  (From  folium,  a  leaf.)  The  manner 
in  which  leaves  are  folded  up  in  their  buds.  See  Ver 
natia. 

FOL! A'TUS.  (From  its  resemblance  tc  folium,  a 
leaf.)    Foliate,  leafy. 

FOL1CULUS.  (Diminutive  of  follis,  a  leather 
bat:.)     A  small  follicle. 

F0L10LUM.    A  leaflet  or  little  leaf. 

FOLIUM.  (Folium- i.  n. ;  from  </>v\\ov,  the  leaf 
of  a  tree.)     See  Leaf. 

Foi.n  m  oiuentale.     See  Cassia  senna. 

FOLLICLE.  (Folliculus;  diminutive  of  follis,  a 
bag.)  A  small  bag;  applied  to  glands.  See  Fotti- 
culosc. 

FOLLICULOSE.  (  Follicuhsus  ;  from  folliculus, 
a  little  bag.)  A  term  applied  to  a  simple  gland  or  fol- 
licle. One  of  the  most  simple  species  of  gland,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  hollow  vascular  membrane  or  fol 
licle,  and  an  excretory  duct;  such  arc  the  muciparous 
glands,  the  sebaceous,  fee. 

FOLLl'CULUS.  (Diminutive  of  follis,  a  bag.) 
1.  A  little  bag.    See  Fo'liculose. 

2.  In  botany,  a  follicle  is  a  one-valved  pericarp,  or 
seed-vessel.  It  has  one  cell,  and  bursts  lengthwise, 
and  bears  the  seeds  on  or  near  its  edges,  or  o:;  a  recep- 
tacle parallel  therewith. 

From  the  adhesion  of  the  seeds  it  is  distinguished 
into, 

1.  Follicle,  with  a  partition,  when  the  seeds  adhere 
to  an  intermedia'e  dissepiment. 

2.  Follicle,  icithout  a  partition,  when  the  seeds  ad- 
here to  the  internal  sides  only. 

From  the  number  of  seeds, 

1.  Monospcrm  follicle ;  as  in  Orontium. 

2.  Polysperm  ;  as  in  Jisclcpias  syriaca. 
From  the  direction  into, 

1.  Erect ;  ns  in  t'inca  and  Jfcrium, 

2.  Jiefiectcd;  ns  in  Plumcria. 

3.  Horizontal ;  as  in  Cameraria. 
Fou.tt  rtis  PEM.is.    The  call-bladder. 
FOMENTATION.     Fomcntatio.    A  sort  of  partial 

bathing,  by  applying  hot  flannels  to  any  part,  dipped 
in  medicated  decoctions,  whereby  steam's  arc  commu- 
nicated to  the  parts,  their  vessels  arc  relaxed,  and  their 
uini hid  action  sometimes  removed. 

I'iimds  vi:ntrk-1'i.i.     Hypochondriacisni. 

FO'MTTBS.  A  term  mostly  applied  to  substances 
imbued  with  contagion. 

F0N9.     A  fountain. 

Fons  I'i'i.svni.is.    See  Fontandla. 

FONTANE'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  fans,  a  foun- 
tain.) Funs  pulsatitis.  The  parietal  bones  and  the 
frontal  do  not  coalesce  until  the  third  year  after  birth, 
so  that,  before  this  period,  there  is  an  obvious  inter 
stice,  commonly  called  mould,  and  scientifically  the 
fontanel,  or  fans  pulsntilis.  There  is  also  a  less 
space,  occasionally,  between  the  occinital  and  parietal 
bones,  termed  the  posterior  fontanel.  These  spaces 
between  the  bones  are  filled  up  by  the  dura  mater,  pe- 
ricranium, and  external  integuments,  so  that,  during 
birth,  the  sir.e  of  the  head  maybe  lessened;  for,  at 
that  lime,  the  bones  of  the  head  upon  the  superior 
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part,  are  not  only  pressed  nearer  to  each  other,  but 
they  frequently  lap  over  one  another,  in  order  to  dimi- 
nish the  size  during  the  passage  of  tlie  head  through 
the  pelvis. 

FONT1  CffLUS.  i!>iminutiveof/on.-\)  An  issue. 
An  artificial  ulcer  formed  in  any  part,  and  kept  dla- 
ihttrgilig,  by  introducing  daily  a  pea,  covered  withany 
digestive  ointment 

FORA'MEN.  (From  foru,  to  pierce.)  A  little 
opening. 

Foramen  cctcum.  1.  A  single  opening  in  the  basis 
of  the  cranium  between  the  ethmoid  and  the  frontal 
bone,  that  gives  exit  to  a  small  vein. 

•2.  The  name  of  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  tongue. 

Foramen  lackrum  is  dasi  crami.  A  foramina 
in  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  through  which  the  internal 
iugular  vein,  and  the  eighth  pair  anil  accessary  ikiycs 
pass. 

Foramen  lackrum  orditalk  siverus.  A  large 
opening  between  the  greater  and  less  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone  on  each  side,  through  which  the  third, 
fourth,  li,st  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  pair  of 
Derves,  and  the  ophthalmic  artery  pass. 

Foramen-  oriicUM.  The  hole  transmitting  the 
optic  nerve. 

Foramen  ovale.  The  opening  between  the  two 
auricles  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus.  See  also  Innomina- 
tum  os. 

Foramen  of  fVinslov.  An  opening  in  the  omen- 
tum.    See  Omentum. 

Fora.mi  sru-.M  os.    The  ethmoid  bone. 

Force,  vital.    Sec  Via  tits. 

FORCEPS.  {Forceps,  cijns.  f. :  quasi  fcrricrps, 
as  being  the  iron  with  which  we  seize  any  thing  hot, 
from  ferrum,  iron,  and  capio,  to  take.)  Pincers.  A 
surgical  instrument  with  which  extraneous 
other  substances,  are  extracted.  Also  an  instrument 
occasionally  used  by  men  midwives  to  bring  the  head 
of  the  fetus  through  the  pelvis. 

FORDYCK,  George,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in 
1736,  a:'.er  the  death  of  his  father,  and  i 
havins;  married  asaui.  lie  was  see.t  to  Fouran,  when 
about  two  years  old,  where  he  received  his  school  edu- 
cation; and  thence  returned  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
was  made  master  of  arts,  when  only  fourteen.  Having 
evino  d  an  inclination  to  medicine,  he  was  soon  after 
sent  to  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  Fordyce,  who  practised  at 
Uppingham,  with  whom  he  remained  several  years. 
-nidied  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in 
175r<,  having  defended  a  thesis  on  catarrh:  alter  which 
he  went  to  Leyden,  principally  to  improve  himself  in 
anatomy  under  Albinus.  The  following  >ear  he  set- 
tled in  London,  and  began  to  give  lectures  on  chemis- 
try; and,  in  17M,  he  undertook  also  to  teach  the  prac- 
tice of  physic, and  the  materia  medira:  Un- 
occupied him  nearly  three  hours  every  morning,  ex- 
cept on  Sunday,  for  about  thirty  yea:s  successively. 
In  1770,  he  was  chosen  physician  to  St,  Thomas's  hos- 
pital, and,  six  years  alter,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety :  also,  in  1787,  be  was  admitted  i  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians;  having  been  a  licentiate  foi 
twenty  two  yeats  before.  In  )7'J3,  lie  assisted  in 
furmil  '_  -i  small  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Medi- 
cal and  Chirnrgical  Knowledge,  which  has  since  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  their  Ti  an:  actions.  He  died 
in  lflQ2.  The  countenance  of  Dr.  Fordyce  was  by  no 
tpressive  of  his  powers  of  mind  :  he  was  ra- 
ther in  undent  of  his  dress,  and  not  sutlicieully  pleasing 
In  his  Inauners,  to  enable  him  to  gel  into  very  exten- 
sive practice;  besides,  he  was  too  loud  of  the  plea- 
sures of  society,  to  which  he  often  sacrificed  the  lions 
uld  have  been  dedicated  to  sleep.  The  vigour 
of  his  constitution  long  resided  these  irregularities; 
but  at  length  they  brought  on  the  gout,  which  was  fol- 
lowed hydropsy,  and  this  terminated  his  existence. 
Hepo*  d  a  remaikably  strong  memory.  Which  ena- 
bled him  to  lecture  without  any  notes,  and  to  compose 
his  works  for  publication  without  referring  to  authors, 
Which  he  had  before  read ;  and  his  having  relied  too 
much  on  this  faculty  may  help  to  explain  the  want  of 
method  and  elegance,  and  the  many  inaccuracies, 
which  a,  pear  in  his  writings.  He  was  author  of  seve- 
ral publications  on  medical  and  philosophical  subjects; 
many  ol  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  transactions  id' 
the  societies  to  which  he  belonged.  The  most  esteem- 
ed, a  id  thai  en  which  he  employed  most  labour,  was 
a  aeries  of  "  Dissertations  on  Fever ;"  four  of  them  ap- 
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peared  during  his  life,  nnd  another  vas  left  in  marra 
script,  which  has  since  been  printed.  His  Treatise  on 
Digestion,  Was  read  m  i  gin  ally  as  the  GulStoHlnil   I.ec  ■ 

tine  before  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Experiments  iii  heated  rooms,  of  which 
Sir  ( 'billies  Blngden  gave  an  account 

FORDYCE,  Sir  Wii.i.i,  m,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen  ir. 
I'-ii.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  physic  nod  surgery,  he  went  into 
thi'  army.  The  support  of  the  friend.-,  u  honi  lie  there 
procured,  together  with  his  own   merit, -con   brought 

him  into  gnat  practice,  when  he  afterward  settled  in 
London.     The  wealth,  which  he  thus  acquired,  was 
mployed  In  acta  of  friendship,  and  in  sup- 
porting  useful    projects;    though    he   had    Mime   very 

scs.  Re  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Fevers,  and  on 
the  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat ;  on  his  entering  into  prac- 
tice, he  likewise  published  on  the  Venereal  Disease. 
He  died  after  a  long  illness  in  1792. 

FORENSIC,     fbrrasis.    Belonging  to  the  forum, 
or  courts  of  law  :  hence  forensic  medicine  Is  lh.it  which 
is  coum  i  ted  with  a  legal  inquiry  as  to  the  c 
feet,  disease,  or  death. 

FORESKIN.     See  rr'/ntce 

FORKS  ITS,  or  V\m  Forest,  Peter,  was  bom  a; 
Alcmaer.  in  1522.  He  was  sent  to  Louvain 
the  law,  but  soon  showed  a  strong  inclination  u>  medi- 
cine. He  till  refoie  cultivated  this  science  at  dillerent 
universities  in  Italy,  and  nlioiwaid  at  Paris;  but  h« 
graduated  at  Bologna.  After  being  twelve  years  set 
tied  in  his  native  town,  he  was  invited  to  Delft,  whicl 
was  ravaged  by  n contagious  epidemic ;  and  being  ex- 
tremely successful  in  the  treatment  of  this,  he  received 
a  considerable  pension,  and  was  retained  as  the  public 
physician  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1575.  he  v\  as  pre 
vailed  upon  to  give  the  first  lecture  on  Medicine  at  the 

opining  of  the  University  of  Leyden.    He  spent  tin 

la;;,r  i  art  of  his  life  hi  his  native  city,  Where  he  died 
in  1597.  He  was  a  veiy  diligent  observer  of  diseases 
and  showed  Often  great  judgment  in  anticipating  the 
result,  or  in  treating  them  successfully.  He  published 
at  dillerent  periods  six  volumes  of  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Cases;  to  o f  which  wns  added  a  Disserta- 
tion, exposing  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  pretending 
to  judge  Of  every  tiling  by  the  urine.  Iioerhaavc  ha> 
highly  commended  his  writings,  which  have  been  oftc* 
reprinted. 

[FORMATIONS,  mineral.  "The  wrord  Formation 
may  signify  a  single  mass  of  one  kind  of  rock,  more 
or  li  ss  <  (tensive,  or  a  collection  of  mineral  substances, 
formed  by  the  same  agent,  under  the  same  or  similar 
circumstances;  or  it  may  convey  the  idea,  that  certain 
collections  of  minerals  Were  formed  not  only 
by  the  same  agent,  but  also  at  the  same  tunc.  In  this 
latter  s.nse,  indeed,  the  term  is  almost  always  em- 
ployed. The  agent  and  time  are  to  be  determined  by 
a  carefni]  examination  of 'the  external  ami  interna! 
relations  of  the  whole  formation." — Clcav.  Min.     A.] 

FO'BMIATE.  Formias.  A  compound  p  oduced 
by  the  union  of  the  formic  acid  with  a  salifiable  basis; 
thus,  formiate  of  ammonia,  &C. 

Formic  acid.    See  Formica  ruf a. 

FORMICA.  [Formica,  a>.  I . ;  ijuod  feral  micas, 
because  of  his  diligence  in  collecting  small  particles  of 
provision  togi  i 

1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects.     Tlieaut  or  pis- 

Bee  Formica  rvfa. 

2  The  name  of  a  black  wart  with  a  broad  base,  and 
cleft  superficies,  because  the  pain  attending  ii  rest-in 
bier:  ihe  biting  of  an  ant. 

3.  A  varicose  tumour  on  the  anus  and  giant  penis. 

Formica  mii.iaris.     Any  heipetic  eruption. 

Formica  hi  fa.  The  tint  or  pismire.  This  Indus 
trimii-  little  insect  contains  an  add  ji-.i >.i ,  and  jresa  oil, 
which  were  supposed   to  possess   aphrodisiac  virtues. 

The  chrysalides  ol  this  animal  are  said  to  be  diuretic 
and  carminative,  and  by  some  recommended  in  Use 
cure  of  dropsy. 

The  ant  also  furnishes  an  aciil  called  the  formic 
which  it  has  been  Ions  known  to  contain,  and  occa- 
■'tonally  to  emit.  It  may  be  obtained,  either  by  simple 
distillation,  or  bv  infusion  of  them  in  boiling  wafer, 
and  subsequent  "distillation  of  as  much  of  the  water 
as  can  be  brought  over  without  burning  the  residue. 
After  this  it  may  be  purified  by  repeated  rectifications, 
or  by  boiling  to  separate  the  impurities;  or  after  recti 
fication  it  may  be  concentrated  by  frost. 
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This  acid  lias  a  very  sour  taste,  find  continues  liquid 
even  at  very  low  temperatures.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
i. litis  at  C8°,  vvliicli  is  much  denser  than  acetic  acid 
ever  is. 

Dobereiner  has  recently  succeeded  in  forming  this 
acid  artificially.  When  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid,  or 
of  cream  of  tartar,  black  oxide  of  magnesia  and  water 
is  heated,  a  tumultuous  action  ensues,  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved,  and  a  liquid  acid  distils  over,  which,  on 
superficial  examination,  was  mistaken  for  acetic  acid, 
bill  which  now  proves  to  be  formic  acid.  This  acid, 
mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  at  common 
temperatures  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide; 
nitrate  of  silver  or  of  mercury  converts  it,  when  gently 
heated,  into  carbonic  acid,  the  oxides  being  at  the  same 
time  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  With  barytes,  ox- 
ide of  lead,  and  oxide  of  copper,  it  produces  compounds, 
having  all  the  properties  of  the  genuine  formiales  of 
these  metals.  If  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  be  em- 
ployed in  the  above  process,  the  tartaric  acid  is  resolved 
entirely  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  formic  acid; 
and  the  product  of  the  latter  is  much  increased.  The 
best,  proportions  are,  two  parts  tartaric  acid,  live  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  and  live  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
With  about  twice  its  weight  in  water. 

i  'o  rmik.     See  Herpes  exedens. 

FO'RMULA.  (Diminutive  of  forma,  a  form.)  A 
little  form  of  prescriptions,  such  as  physicians  direct  in 
extemporaneous  practice,  in  distinction  from  the  greater 
forms  in  pharmacopoeias,  &c. 

Fo  rnax.     A  furnace. 

FOKNICIFORMIS.  Vaulted.  Applied  to  the  nec- 
tary of  some  plants;  as  the  Symphytum  officinale,  &c. 
See  Nectarium. 

FO'RNIX.  [Fornix,  an  arch  or  vault.)  A  part  of 
the  corpus  callosum  in  the  brain  is  so  called,  because, 
if  \  iewed  in  a  particular  direction,  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  arch  of  an  ancient  vault.  It  is  the  me- 
dullary body,  composed  of  two  anterior  and  two  pos- 
terior crura,  situated  at  the  bottom  and  inside  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  over  the  third  ventricle,  and  below 
the  septum  lucidum. 

FOSSA.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  Fovea.  A  little 
depression  or  sinus.    The  pudendum  muliebrc. 

Fossa  a.mynt.e.  A  double-headed  roller  for  the 
fare. 

Fossa  magna.     1.  The  great  groove  of  the  ear. 

~.  The  pudendum  muliebre. 

Fossa  navicularis.  1.  The  cavity  at  the  bottom 
of  the  entrance  of  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

2.  The  great  groove  of  the  ear. 

Fossa  ovalis.  The  depression  in  the  right  auricle 
of  the  human  heart,  which  in  the  foetus  opened  into 
the  oilier  auricle,  forming  the  foramen  ovale. 

Fossa  pituitaria.  The  depression  in  the  sella 
tun  ica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

FOSSIL.  [Fossilis;  from  fodio,  to  dig.)  Any 
thing  dugout  of  the  earth. 

Fossil  copal.     Highgate  resin.     A  semi-transpa- 
rent, brittle,  resinous  substance,  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  found  in  the  bed  of  blue  clay  at  Highgate,  near 
London. 

Fo'ssilos.    The  bone  of  the  leg. 

FOTHERGILL,  John,  was  horn  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1710,  of  a  respectable  Quaker  family.  After  passing 
ir  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  he  went 
urgh,  wiiere  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty four,  taking  lor  his  inaugural  thesis  the  use  of 
Rtnetii  He  then  studied  for  two  years  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  aftei  an  excursion  to  the  continent,  set- 
tled in  London  in  1740,  and  six  years  after  became  a 
inei  i  ii. hi  His  practice  was  for  some  time  chiefly  gra- 
tuitous; but  in-  "Accouni  of  the  Putrid  Sore  Throat," 
published  In  1748,  brought  liim  speedily  into  reputa- 
tion lie  was  successively  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  Royal  So- 

i.ond'im,  and  of  some  oilier  societies  abroad. 

partiality  to  botany  induced  him,  as  bis  prac- 
tice increased,  to  purchase  a  large  piece  of  ground  for 
in Itivation  of  rare  and  valuable  plains,  in  which 

he  spaied  no  expense;  neither  did  lie  neglect  other  de- 
partments of  natural  history.  He  was  also  an  active 
ami  lib-mi  promoter  of  many  successful  schemes  for 
the  public  benefit ;  and  particularly  in  instituting  the 
school  .u  Ackwcr  »i  in  Yorkshire,    lie  was  of  a  rather 

e  eei- ■:•  ■  ion.  but  a  stead}  temperance 
served  till  in  1778  he  had  an  attack  of  a 


suppression  of  urine,  occasioned  iy  i  disease  of  the 
prostate  gland  ;  which,  returning  two  J  eats  after,  soon 
put  a  period  to  his  existence.  lie  had  a  quick  and 
comprehensive  understanding;  and  his  pleasing  ad 
dress  procured  him  general  confidence,  which  his  dis- 
cretion was  not  apt  to  forfeit  afterward.  Besides  the 
works  already  noticed,  several  papers  of  Dr.  Fothergill 
were  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
in  the  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries:  he  also 
sent  several  communications  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, and  other  periodical  publications. 

FO'TIIS.     {Fotus,  is.  III.)     See  Fomentation. 

FOVEA.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  1.  A  little  de 
pression. 

2.  The  pudendum  muliebre. 

3.  A  partial  sweating-hath. 

FOVEATUS.     Having  a  little  depression,  or  pit 
Applied  to  the  nectary  of  plants.     See  Ncctarium. 
FOX-GLOVE.    See  Digitalis. 
Foz-glove,  Eastern.     See  Scsamum  orientate. 

FRACASTOR1US,  Hikronvmus,  was  born  at  Ve- 
rona, in  J4S:i.  lie  made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies, 
and  attained  early  considerable  excellence  as  a  poet, 
philosopher,  and  astronomer.  He  was  also  much 
valued  as  a  physician,  particularly  by  the  general  of 
the  Venetian  army,  whom  he  attended  dining  several 
campaigns :  but  on  his  dying,  in  1515,  Fracastorius 
returned  to  his  native  place.  He  corresponded  with 
most  of  the  great  men  of  his  age,  especially  with  Car- 
dinal fiembo,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poem,  "  Sy- 
philis ;"  which  was  thought  worthy  of  comparison 
With  the  Genrcics  of  Virgil  by  some  of  the  best  judges. 
He  died  in  1553,  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  by 
the  town  of  Verona.  He  published  also  on  Contagious 
Diseases,  and  several  other  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Subjects. 

FRA'CTURE.  (Fractura;  from  f ran  go,  to  break.') 
Calagma;  Clasis  ;  Clasma;  Jlgme.  A  solution  of  a 
hone  into  two  or  more  fragments.  A  simple  fracture 
is  when  the  bone  only  is  divided.  A  compound  frac- 
ture is  a  division  of  the  bone,  with  a  laceration  of  the 
integuments,  the  bone  mostly  protruding.  A  fracture 
is  also  termed  transverse,  oblique,  &x.  according  to  its 
direction. 

FRiE'NULUM.  (Diminutive  of  franum,  a  bridle.) 
The  cutaneous  fold  under  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  that 
connects  the  tongue  to  the  infralingual  cavity.  It  is 
sometimes,  in  infancy,  so  short  as  to  prevent  the 
child  from  sucking,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it, 
in  order  to  give  more  room  for  the  motion  of  the  tongue 

FlwE  NUM.  The  membraneous  fold  which  con- 
lects  the  prepuce  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  glans 
penis. 

FRA'GARIA.  (From  fragro,  to  smell  sweet.)  The 
strawberry.  1.  The  name  "of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Jcosandria ;  Older,  Poly- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  strawberry.  See 
Frag  aria 

Fkaoaria  stbrilis.  Barren  strawberry.  Astrin 
gent,  seldom  used. 

Fiuga.RU  vgsca.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
strawberry  plant.  Fragaria.  The  mature  fruit  of 
the  Fragaria,  fragellis  reptaniibus  of  Linnsus,  was 
formerly  recommended  in  gouty  and  calculous  aftec 
lions,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  its  efficacy 
in  removing  tartar  from  the  teeth,  which  it  is  said  to 
do  very  effectually. 

Fragile  VITRKDM.  An  obsolete  name  for  tho  fra 
tzilitas  ossium. 

FRAGILIS.    Brittle. 

FRAGI'LITAS.    Brittleness. 

Fraqiutas  ossitnc.    Brittleness  of  the  bones. 

Fra'omen.     Fragmentum.    A  splinter  of  a  bone. 

FRA'GUM.  (From  fragro,  to  smell  sweet.)  The 
strawberry.    See  Fragaria. 

FB  IMBCE'SIA.  (From  framboise,  Fr.  for  a  rasp- 
berry.) The  yaws.  A  genus  of  disease,  arranged  by 
Cullen  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order  fmpctigines. 
It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  lues  vene- 
rea, and  is  endemial  to  the  Antilles  islands,  as  well  as 
Allien.  It  appears  with  excrescences  like  mulberries 
growing  out  of  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
which  discharge  an  ii  horous  fluid. 

I'll  \  NGULA.     [From  frango,  to  break:  so  colled 
because    of  tho  brittleness  of  its    branches.) 
Rhamnv 
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FRANKINCENSE.  SeeJunipcrus  tycic,and  I'inus 

ubirs. 

[Frasera  Walter!.   See  American  Columbo.    A.] 

l'RAXINE'LLA.  (From  fraxinus,  the  ;\-h  :  so 
called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  asli.) 
See  Dictamnus  albus. 

Fraxinella,  waite.    See  Dictamnus  albus. 

FRA'XINUS.  (.7  fragore,  from  tlie  noise  its  seeds 
make  when  Bbaken  by  the  wind  ;  or  from  <Ppalts, 
a  hedge,  because  of  its  use  in  forming  hedges.)  1  he 
ash. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  i:i  the  Linnsean 
system.    Class,  Polygamia  ;  Order,  Diascia. 

2.  The  pbarmacnpceial  name  of  the  ash-tree.  See 
Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Fraxincs  BXCKL8I0R.  Thesystematic  name  of  the 
ash-tree.  Fraxinus.  Called  also  brumelli  and  burne- 
tii The  bark  df  this  tree,  Fraxinus— foliis  serratis 
Jioribus  apitalis  of  Linnxus,  when  fresh,  has  a  mode- 
rately strong  bitterish  taste.  It  possesses  resolvent  and 
diuretic  qualities,  and  has  been  successfully  exhibited 
in  the  cure  of  intermittent?;.  The  seeds  are  occasion- 
ally exhibited  medicinally  as  diuretics,  in  the  dose  of  a 
drachm.  In  warm  climates,  a  sort  of  manna  exudes 
from  this  sj  icies  oi  fraxinus. 

Fraxinus  ohms.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  from  which  manna  flows.  This  substance  is  also 
termed  .Ylanr.a  Calabrtna  ,  lios  calabrinus  ;  .icromcli ; 
.llusar  ;  Drysometi.  That  species  which  is  of  a  rosy 
colour,  is  called  nuba.  Mel  atrium,  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  descended  from  heaven.  Manna  is  the 
condensed  juice  of  the  flowering  ash,  or  Fraxinus  er- 
nus—foliis  ovato  oblongis  Semitic  petiolatis,  Jioribus 
coruilatis,  Hort.  Kew.  which  is  a  native  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
Many  other  trees  and  shrubs  have  likewise  been  ob- 
served to  emit  a  sweet  juice,  which  concretes  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  may  be  considered  of  the  manna 
kind,  especially  the  Fraxinus  roiundifolia,  and  excel- 
sior. In  Sicily  these  three  species  of  fraxinus  are 
regularly  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  man- 
na, and  with  this  \  iew  are  planted  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  wiili  an  eastern  aspec*.  After  ten  years'  growth, 
the  trees  first  begin  to  yield  the  manna,  but  they  require 
to  be  much  older  before  they  afford  it  in  any  consider- 
able quantity.  Although  the  manna  exudes  sponta- 
neously upon  the  trees,  yet,  in  order  to  obtain  it  mote 
copiously,  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  crooked  instrument  ;  and  the  season 
thought  to  be  most  favourable  for  instituting  this  pro- 
cess, is  a  little  before  the  dog  days  commence,  when 
the  weather  is  dry  and  serene.  Manna  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished into  different  kinds,  viz.  the  manna  in  tear, 
the  canulated  and  flaky  manna,  and  the  common 
brown  or  fat  manna.  All  these  varieties  seem  rather 
to  depend  upon  their  respective  purity,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  obtained  from  the  plant,  than  upon 
any  essential  difference  of  the  drug.  The  best  manna 
is  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable, 
very  light,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in 
some  degree  transparent :  the  inferior  kinds  are  moist. 
unctuous,  and  brown.  Manna  is  well  known  as  a 
gentle  purgative,  so  mild  in  its  operation,  that  it  may 
be  given  with  safety  to  children  and  pregnant  women, 
to  the  delicacy  of  wnose  frames  and  situations  it  is 
particularly  adapted.  It  is  esteemed  a  good  and  plea- 
sant auxiliary  to  the  purgative  neutral  sails.  It 
sheathes  acrimony,  and  is  useful  in  coughs,  disorders 
of  the  breast,  and  such  as  are  attended  u  ith  fever  and 
inflammation,  as  in  pleuritis.  &c.  It  is  particularly 
efficacious  in  bilious  complaints,  and  helps  the  dis- 
charge of  mineral  waters,  when  they  are  not  of  them- 
selves sufficiently  active.  It  is  apt,  in  large  doses,  to 
create  flatulencies  and  sripes  ;  both  of  which  are  pre- 
vented by  a  small  addition  of  some  warm  carmina- 
tives. It  purges  in  doses  of  from  Jj  to  Jij;  hut  its 
purgative  quality  is  much  increased,  and  its  flatulent 
effects  prevented,  by  a  small  addition  of  cassia.  The 
dose  for  children  is"  from  one  scruple  to  three.  It  is 
best  dissolved  in  whey. 

Fraxims  roti-ndifolia.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  tree  which  affords  manna.     See  Fraxinus  onus. 

FREI.ND,  John,  was  born  in  1075,  at  t'roton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  of  which  his  father  was  rector. 
After  being  educated  at  Westminster  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford, where  lie  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
classical  attainments.     Having  for  some  time  studied 
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medicine,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  somo 
singular  cases :  but  a  work,  which  he  published  in 
1703,  entitled  "  Emmenologla,"  explaining  the  pheno- 
mena of  menstruation,  both  natural  and  morbid,  on 
mechanical  principles,  first  brought  him  into  notice  a.-) 
a  physiologist  and  physician.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Chemistry  at  Ox'.ord, 
hut  soon  alter  went  to  Spain  as  physician  lo  the  Eng- 
lish forces;  ami  he  took  this  opportunity  of  visiting 
Italy.  «>n  ins  return,  in  1707,  he  vvascrcated  a  Doctoi 
by  diploma,  and  published  his  Chemical  Lectures  In 
Latin.  In  1713,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  but  soon  weiu  abroad  again  with  the  troops 
into  Flanders.    On  the  c ilusion  of  the  peace  in  the 

following  year  he  settled  in  London,  and  rose  to  high 
professional  reputation.  In  1716,  he  was  received  as 
Fellow  of  the  Collebe  of  Physicians,  and  published  tho 
first  and  third  books  of  Hippocrates  on  Epidemics, 
with  a  Commentary  on  Fevers,  in  nine  parts;  a  work 

of  great  erudition  and  Judgment,  Some  of  his  opi- 
nions having  been  severely  attacked,  he  was  led  to  de- 
fend them  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  entitled  "  De  pur- 
gantibus  in  secundo  Variolarum  confluentium  Febro 
adhibendis,"  1719.  A  few  years  after  litis  he  got  into 
parliament,  and  having  warmly  sided  with  the  oppo- 
sition, he   was.  in   common   with   several    persons  of 

consequence,  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  high  treason' 
hut  the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  having  fallen 
sick,  Dr.  Mead  refused  to  attend  him  lill  his  friend  was 
liberated;  when  he  made  over  to  him  5000  guineas, 
which  he  had  received  from  his  patients  during  his 
confinement  of  a  few  months  only.  While  in  the 
Tower,  Dr.  Freind  formed  the  plan  of  his  great  work, 
"The  History  of  Physic  from  Galen  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  chiefly  with  regard  to  Prac- 
tice;" which  came  out  in  two  volumes  within  three 
years  after.  This  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
Le  Clcre,  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception; 
indeed  it  still  continues  to  be  a  standard  book.  On  the 
accession  of  George  II.  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Queen  ;  and  having  died  in  July  1728,  his  widow 
and  son  experienced  the  royal  protection. 

Frk'na.    The  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Frigera'na.     A  putrid  fever. 

FUIGIDA'RIUM.  (.From  frigidus,  cold.)  The 
cold  bath. 

FRINGE.     See  Fimbria. 

Friinrt'd  leaf.     See  J.caf. 

FRONS.  [Frons,  tis.  f.  or  m.)  1.  The  forehead 
The  part  between  the  eyebrows  and  the  hairy  scalp. 

2.  (Frons,  dis,  f.)  The  frond,  or  leaf;  a  tree  :  now 
used  by  botanists  to  the  cryptogamious  plants  only. 

FRONTAL.  {Frontalis;  from  frons,  the  fore- 
head.)    Belonging  to  the  forehead. 

Frontal  bone.     See  fro?itis  OS. 

Frontal  sinus.    See  Frontis  os. 

FRONTA'LIS.     See  Occipito  frontalis. 

Frontalis  vkius.     See  Corrurralor  svpcrcilii. 

FRCNTIS  OS.  The  frontal  bone.  Uscoronale; 
Os  inverecundum  ;  M'topon.  The  external  surface  of 
this  bone  is  smooth  at  its  upper  convex  part,  hut  below 
several  cavities  and  processes  are  observed.  At  each 
angle  of  the  orbits  the  bone  juts  out  to  from  two  inter- 
nal and  two  external  processes;  and  the  ridge  under 
the  eyebrow  on  each  side  is  called  the  superciliary  pro- 
cess; from  which  the  orbilar  processes  extend  back- 
wards, forming  the  upper  part  of  the  orbits;  and  be- 
tween these  tin-  ethmoid  bone  is  received.  The  nasal 
process  is  situated  between  the  two  internal  angular 
processes.  At  the  internal  angular  process  is  a  cavity 
for  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  ;  and  at  the  external, 
another  for  the  pulley  of  the  major  oblique  muscle. 
The  foramina  are  three  on  each  side;  one  in  each 
superciliary  ridge,  through  which  a  nerve,  artery,  and 
vein,  pass  to  the  integuments  of  the  forehead  ;  a  second 
near  the  middle  of  the  internal  side  of  the  orbit,  called 
internal  orbilar ;  tin-  third  is  smaller,  and  lies  about  ail 
inch  deeper  in  the  orbit.  On  the  inside  of  the  os 
frontis  there  is  a  ridge  which  is  hardly  perceptible  at 
the  upper  part,  but  grows  more  prominent  at  the  bot- 
tom, where  the  foramen  ciecuin  appears  ;  to  this  ridge 
the  falx  is  attached.  The  frontal  sinus  is  placed  over 
the  orbit  on  each  side,  except  at  this  part  the  frontal 
bone  is  of  mean  thickness  between  the  parietal  and 
occipital ;  but  the  orbitar  process  is  so  thin  as  to  be 
almost  transparent. 

FRUCTIFICATION.    (Frudificatio /  from/ruciu*, 
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fruit,  and  fucio.  to  make.)  Under  this  term  are  com- 
prehended the  flowew  and  the  fruit  of  a  plant.  It  is  a 
temporary  part  of  plants  appropriated  to  generation, 
terminating  the  old  vegetable  and  beginning  the  new! 
By  the  parts  of  fructification,  Sir  James  Smith  ob- 
serves, each  species  is  perpetually  renewed  without 
limits,  while  all  other  modes  of  propagation  are  but 
the  extension  of  an  individual,  and  suoncr  or  later  ter- 
minate in  its  total  extinction.  The  fructification  is 
therefore  essential  to  vegetable*.  A  plant  may  be  des- 
titute of  stem,  leaves,  or  even  roots,  because  if  one  of 
these  parts  be  wanting,  the  others  may  perform  its 
functions,  but  it  can  never  be  destitute  of  those  organs 
by  which  its  species  is  propagated. 

Linnaeus  distinguishes  seven  parts  of  fructification, 
some  of  which  are  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  a 
flower  or  fruit;  others  not  so  indispensably  necessary, 
and  therefore  are  not  universal. 

1.  The  calyx,  or  flower-cup,  not  essential  and  often 
absent.     See  Calyz. 

'J.  The  corolla,  or  petals,  likewise  not  essential.  Sec 
Corolla. 

3.  The  stamen  or  stamina.  These  are  essential. 
See  Stanicn. 

4.  The  pistillurn,  or  pistilla,  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  consisting  of  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  with 
one  or  nyjre  organs  attached  to  them,  and  therefore 
essential.     See  Pistillurn. 

5.  The  pericarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  wanting  in  many 
plants.     See  Pericarpium. 

ti.  The  semen,  or  seed,  the  perfecting  of  which  is 
the  sole  end  of  all  the  other  parts. 

7.  The  receptaculum,  which  must  necessarily  be  prc- 
oent  in  some  lorm  or  other.    See  Receptaculum. 

FRU'CTUS.  {Fructus,  His.  111.;  a  fruor.)  The 
fruit  of  a  tree  or  plant.  By  this  term  is  understood  in 
botany,  the  produce  of  the  germen,  consisting  of  the 
Becd-vessel  and  seed. 

Fructus  hor.ei.  Summer  fruits.  Under  this  term 
are  comprehended  strawben  ies,  cherries,  currants,  mul- 
berries, raspberries,  and  the  like.  They  po&*  ss  a 
sweet  subacid  taste,  and  are  exhibited  as  dietetic  auxi- 
liaries) as  refrigerants,  antiseptics,  attenuates,  and 
aperients.  Formerly  they  were  exhibited  medicinally 
in  the  cure  of  putrid  affections,  and  to  promote  the 
alvine  and  urinary  excretions.  The  acid  which  they 
contain  is  either  the  tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  or  niallic,  or 
a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them  with  sugar  and 
gluten,  starch,  and  a  gelatinous  substance.  Considering 
them  as  ;m  article  of  diet,  they  afford  little  nourish- 
ment, and  are  liable  to  produce  flatulencies.  To  per- 
sons of  a  bilious  constitution  and  rigid  fibres,  and 
where  the  habit  is  disposed  naturally,  or  from  extrinsic 
causes,  to  an  inflammatory  or  putrescent  state,  their 
moderate  and  even  plentiful  use,  is  salubrious;  by 
those  of  a  cold  inactive  disposition,  where  the  vessels 
are  lax,  the  circulation  languid,  and  the  digestion  weak, 
they  should  be  used  very  sparingly.  The  juices  ex- 
tracted from  these  fruits  by  expression,  contain  their 
active  qualities  freed  from  their  grosser  indigestible 
matter.  On  standing,  the  juice  ferments  anil  changes  to 
a  vinous  or  acetous  state.  By  proper  addition  of  sugar, 
and  by  boiling,  their  fermentative  power  is  suppressed, 
and  their  medicinal  qualities  preserved.  The  juices 
of  these  fruits,  when  purified  from  their  la-cadencies  by 
Settling  and  Straining,  maybe  made  into  syrups,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  usual  way. 
FRUIT.    Bee  Fructus. 

Fruits,  summer.     See  Fructus  horai. 

affording   spirit.     "1   shall    class  only   the 

icveral  productions  which  afford  ardent  spirits,  and 

which  may  be  Worked  to  advantage  at  this  day  in  the 
form  of  results  of  late  experiments  in  some,  and  a  slight 
knowledge  of  Others,  for  the  benefit  of  future  iniprovc- 

menl  and  research,  beginning  with 

"The  Ipule.  'I'll''  juice  of  tins  fruit  (which  is 
culled  cider,  when  expressed  and  fermented,!  affords, 
by  dilillalion.  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  spirit  of  the 

first  proof  on  Pica's  hydrometer. 

"  The  Psflr.  This  fruit,  when  expressed  as  I  he  ap- 
ple, affords  nearly  the  same  lesult;  the  qualities  differ- 
ing, 08  the  qualify  Of  the  fruit  differs,  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  apple,     l'rocess,  the  same  as  the  apple. 

"The  Peach.  This  fruit  Is  cultivated  in  abundance 
throughout  the  United  States,  though  in  greater  abun 

dance  t,,  the  southward  of  Pennsylvania.    It  affords, 

by  distillation,  about  one  eighth   by  clear  expression. 
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Ahl.oiiL'ii  this  is  seldom  done,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
best  method  to  procure  a  tine  flavour,  which  fixes  the 
principal  value. 

"Peaches  intended  for  distilling  are  thrown  into 
bins;  when  the  ripest  should  be  assorted  out,  and 
thrown  into  a  trough  or  vat,  into  which  persons  enter 
and  mash  them  with  their  feet,  in  the  southern 
states,  wooden  stampers  are  U3ed,  as  they  cannot  con- 
veniently be  ground  in  a  mill,  owing  to  tiie  danger  of 
the  stone.  This  is  a  practice  which  might  w  ell  be 
remedied,  by  supplying  their  mills  with  stones  after  the 
manner  of  a  tanner's  bark-mill,  it  would  also  be  .at 
tended  with  the  advantage  of  breaking  the  peach- 
stones,  which  wotdd  impart  that  rich  aromatic  bitter 
which  its  kernel  possesses,  and  which  is  so  highly 
prized  in  that  celebrated  cordial  called  noyeau.  After 
being  well  macerated,  it  is  thrown  into  vats  oi  casks, 
and  diluted  with  water,  so  as  to  prevent  an  empy 
reunia.  In  this  state  it  is  called  mobbv,  and,  alter  a 
thorough  fermentation,  it  is  in  that  state  committed  to 
the  still,  together  with  the  mass.  Otheis  press  it  in 
cider-presses. 

"  The  Plum.  This  is  a  fruit  which  is  more  used  in 
culinary  purposes,  and  for  the  table.  But  there  is  a 
kind  of  plum  which  grows  plentifully  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  called  the  red  plum.  It  is  oj  a  beau- 
tiful saffron  colour,  inclining  to  red.  This  fruit  affords 
nearly  the  same  product  as  the  peach,  and  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

"  The  Cherry.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fruit :  that 
which  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of  spirit  is  tiie 
black-heart  cherry,  which  should  be  treated  precisely 
as  the  peach.  This  fruit  is  more  valued  tor  the  aro- 
matic flavour  which  it  imparts  to  spirit,  and  from 
which  is  made  the  exhilarating  water  called  cherry- 
bounce. 

"The  Papaw  is  a  fruit  resembling  seed  cucumber. 
Its  pulp  is  of  a  saffron  colour,  nearly  of  the  consistence 
of  a  melon,  and  its  flavour  much  like  custard.  It  ia 
too  luscious,  when  ripe,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
but  when  boiled,  green,  is  pleasant.  It  ripens  about 
the  middle  of  September;  is  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  tree  grows  from 
twelve  to  twenty-six  feel  high.  The  fruit  allot ds,  by 
distillation,  a  spirit  by  some  highly  prized,  and  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  process  is  well  known  to 
the  Inhabitants  Where  the  fruit  grows  in  abundance. 

"The   Blackberry,   Whortleberry,  fcc.    afford 
ill  tolerable  quantities,  by  expression,  fermentation, 
and  distillation. 

"  The  Sugar-maple  is  a  tree  which  abounds  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  tile  United  States:  it 
grows  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  sap  is 
drawn  in  February  and  March:  of  this  sap  the  inha- 
bitants make  large  quantities  of  sugar.  This  sap,  duly 
fermented  and  distilled,  produces  a  spirit  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality,  and  highly  esteemed.  The  process  iai 
simply  a  fermentation  of  the  sap,  and  distillation  in 
the  common  way. 

1;  The  Persimmon  is  a  fruit  so  well  known  through- 
out the  United  States,  that  a  description  is  in.: 
sary.  This  fruit  is  tit  for  distillation  only  after  a 
severe  frost,  which  instantly  ripens  it,  when  it  is  ga- 
thered ami  thrown  into  a  cistern  or  cask,  in  which 
state  it  is  easily  crushed  and  diluted  with  waim  water, 
fermented,  and  the  whole  mass  committed  to  the  still'. 
Some  strain  the  mass  through  a  coarse  catgut,  which 
takes  out  the  seeds,  that  are  of  a  powerful  astringent 
quality.     This  spirit  is  not  highly  esteemed. 

"The  Potato.  There  are  two  kinds  of  the  potato- 
one  of  which  is  commonly  called  the  Irish  potato,  and 
the  other  the  sweet  potato;  the  latter  of  which  ali'oida 
the  greatest  quantity  by  distillation.  The  process  it 
the  same  in  both,  yet  the  sweet  potato  works  mote 
kindly.  After  being  well  boiled  in  water,  (steam  ti> 
the  best,)  they  are  macerated  by  various  means  » 
heavy  roller  is  the  best) :  they  are  then  diluted  with  >i 
M  quantity  of  water,  and  strained  through  a 
coarse  canvass,  to  separate  the  skins  (this  is  a  pro- 
cess, however,  which  may  be  dispensed  with):  they 
;ne  then  thrown  into  casks,  fermented,  and  committed 
to  the  still.  The  distillation  of  potatoes  may,  in  u 
short  time,  become  a  matter  worthy  of  attention.  At 
present,  the  negroes  of  Georgia  ami  the  Carol inas  urs 
the  only  manufacturers.  The  spirit  is  of  an  inferloi 
quality,  and  i.s  used  by  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants 
hut  a  vast  field  for  improvement  lies  open. 


,>.--.  Parsnip.*,  Carrots,  Pumpiovs,  Caskaws, 
fcc.  afford  spirit  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  in  tolerable 
quantities.  The;  arc  to  be  treated  similar  to  the 
potato. 

"  drain,  of  every  description,  atlbids  spirits  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  according  to  weight. 
Wheat,  weighing  OOlbs.  per  bush,  affords  8  to  12  quarts. 
Rye,  da  10-  14      .. 

Indian  corn,  CO  do  10-14 

Buckwheat,        —  do.  f>-    8 

Oats,  38  do.  6-    T     .. 

iiirlev,  45  do.  7-9 

Ppelts,  do.  9-  13      .. 

rtice,  Tit  do.  13-  16 

•'The  spirit  afforded  by  the  distillation  of  rice  is 
what  is  usually  termed  rack,  or  arrack.  This  article 
is  imported  chiefly  from  Bengal,  and  is  distilled  from 
rice,  although  the  real  and  genuine  arrack  is  distilled 
in  the  island  of  Goa,  from  the  sap  of  a  tree,  drawn  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  sugar-maple. 

"The  Grape.  In  the  United  States,  the  cultivation 
of  the  domestic  grape  has  but  just  commenced:  llic 
numerous  species,  however,  of  our  wild  crape,  with 
which  our  forests  abound,  make  it  a  Matter  of  consi- 
deration. These  Being  collected  in  suihcieiit  quanti- 
ties, when  ripe,  tiny  may  be  treated  will)  success, 
alter  the  process  of  the  apple,  and  atiord  a  beautiful 
spirit,  not  unlike  cogniac. 

"Indie.  stalk).    The  young  stalk  of  die 

Indian  corn,  (which  should  lie  used  about  the  time  of 
earing,)  like  the  sugar-cane  of  the  West  Indies,  affords 
a  large  quantity  of  juice  or  sap  by  expression,  which, 
when  fermented  and  distilled,  yields  abundantly  of 
spirit  of  a  very  superior  quality.  This  should  be  broken 
and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sugar-cane, 
which  is  by  nut-mills  of  iron,  alter  the  manner  of  our 
cider-mills'— KragVa  .hner.  Distiller.     A  ] 

FRUMEXTA  CEOU&  A  term  applied  to  all  such 
plants  as  have  a  conformity  with  wheat,  either  with 
respect  to  their  fruit,  leaves,  or  ears. 

FRUTESCENTIA.  [From  fnmha,  fruit.)  The 
time  at  which  the  fruit  arrives  at  maturity. 

FRL'TEX.  A  shrub  or  plant,  which  rises  with  a 
Woody  durable  stem,  but  never  arrives  at  the  height,  or 
has  the  appearance  of  an  arber,  or  tree. 

FU  Cue.  'Ph.;  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnean  system.     Class,  Cryptogamia  ,   Order,  .l'gce. 

Frets  digitatis.  This  fucus  grows  upon  stones 
and  rocks  in  the  sea  near  the  shore.  It  h;;s  several 
plain,  long  leaves  or  sinuses  springing  from  a  round 
stalk,  in  the  manner  of  lingers  when  extended.  It 
affords  soda. 

Frees  esctlestvs.  Edible  fucus.  Hudson  has 
made  this  a  distinct  >p(cies,  but  Linn<rus  included  it 
under  his  saccharinus.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the  sea 
near  tire  shores  of  Scotland,  and  also  those  of  Cum- 
berland. It  has  a  broad,  plain,  simple,  sword-shaped 
leaf,  springing  from  a  pinnated  stalk. 

FOCUS  HELMlNTiloeoRTON.  See  Cora'dinacnrsicana. 

Feces  palmatus.  Handed  fucus.  This  grows  in 
the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  thin-lobed  ieaf  like  a  hand. 

Fucus  saccharinus.  Sea-belts;  so  called  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  its  haves  to  a  belt  or  girdle. 
It  grows  upon  rocks  ami  stones  by  the  seashore.  The 
leaves  are  very  sweet,  and  when  washed  and  hung  up 
to  dry,  will  exude  a  substance  like  sugar,  from  whence 
it  was  named. 

Fucus  VEsicuxosrs.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sea-oak.  Pea  wreck.  Quercus  marina.  This  sea- 
weed, the  Fucus— fronde  plana  dicholoma  costata  in- 
tcrerrima,  vesiculis  nzillaribus  geminis,  terminalibus 
lubcrculatis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  be  a  useful  as- 
sistant to  sea-water,  in  the  cure  of  disorders  of  the 
glands.  Burnt  in  the  open  air,  and  reduced  to  a  black 
powder,  it  forms  the  ethiops  vegetabilis,  which,  as  an 
internal  medicine,  is  similar  to  burnt  sponge. 

FULCRUM.  A  prop  or  support.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied by  Linnams,  not  only  to  those  organs  of  vegeta- 
bles correctly  so  denominated,  such  ns  tendrils,  but  also 
to  various  other  appendages  to  the  herbage  of  a  plant, 
none  of  which  are  universal  or  essential,  nor  is  there 
any  one  plant  furnished  with  them  all.  Sir  James 
Smith  prefers  the  English  term  appendage,  for  these 
organs  In  general,  to  props,  because  the  latter  applies 
only  to  one  of  them. 

The  greater  props,  or  fulcra  >f  vegetable's  arc  the 
roots,  trunks,  and  brancheo 
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To  the  leys  are  referred, 

1.  The  paUhus,  or  petiole,  which  is  the  fulcrum  yf 
the  leaf. 

2.  ( "irrus,  the  tendril.     See  Cirrus. 

3.  The  stalo,  or  sucker ;  a  filament,  or  under- 
ground bud,  protruded  from  the  root,  and  sending  0.1 
radicles  into  the  earth,  pushes  up  a  stem  resembling 
the  parent  plant;  as  In  the  strawberry,  and  tyringa 

vulgaris. 

4.  Sarmentuin,  the  runner,  which  gives  ofT  fiom  the 
stem,  and  radicates  on  that  which  is  nearest  to  it;  ca 

does  the  Iledera  helix,  or  ivy. 

The  fulcra  nf  a  flower  are  the  peduncle,  scape,  and 
receptacle. 

FULI'GO.  (Quasi fumiligo  ;  fiomfumus,  smoke.) 
.iraios  ;  Jlsoper  ;  jlsxivli.  Soot.  Wood-soot,  fulig.i 
ligui,  or  the  condensed  smoke  from  burning  wood,  lies 
a  pungent,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  is  resolved 
by  chemical  analysis  into  a  volatile  alkaline  salt,  au 
empyieuinatic  oil,  a  fixed  alkali,  and  an  insipid  earth. 
The  tincture  prepared  from  this  Btrbstonce,  tinctur* 
fuliginis,  is  recommended  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic 
in  hysterical  affections. 

[FULLER,  Dr.  Samuel,  one  of  the  memorable 
planters  of  Plymouth,  who  came  over  with  the  first 
settlers,  in  1680.    lie  was  the  first  regularly-educated 

physician  that  visited  New-England.     He  did  not  con 

fine  his  benevolent  offices  to  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
Plymouth,  and  to  the  aboriginals  of  the  country,  but 
readily  gave  his  assistance  to  the  people  of  Naumkeak 
(Salem)  and  Chailestown,  alter  Mr.  Endicotl  came  to 
that  part  of  Massachusetts  Hay.  Several  of  the  peo- 
ple died  of  the  'scurvy,  and  other  distempers,'  and 
many  were  subjected  to  diseases  arising  from  unwhole- 
some diet,  unci  want  of  proper  acconimodalions. 
Having  no  physician  among  themselves,  it  was  for- 
tunate for  those  planters  that  Plymouth  could  supply 
them  with  one  so  well  qualified  as  Dr.  Fuller,  who 
visited  them  at  the  request  of  Governor  Endicotl,  and 
met  with  great  success  in  his  practice.  He  visited 
Salem  first  in  162«,  and  again  in  1629,  on  account  of 
the  sickness  introduced  there  by  the  newly-arrived 
ships.  When  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  from  Salem, 
Governor  Endicott  wrote  to  Governor  Bradford  a  letter 
of  thanks,  speaking  highly  in  praise  of  the  physician, 
and  also  expressing  his  hearty  concurrence  with  their 
church  at  Plymouth,  its  form  and  discipline:  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Puller 
hoi  some  effect  upon  his  religious  opinions,  for  there 
was  a  difference  of  sentiment  before  this  interview, 
and  a  jealousy,  lest  the  Plymouth  church  should  exer 
cisc  a  jurisdiction  over  the  church  in  Salem. 

In  his  medical  character,  and  for  his  Christian  vir- 
tues and  unfeigned  piety,  Dr.  Fuller  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and  was  resorted  to  as  a  lather  and 
wise  counsellor  during  the  perils  of  his  day.  He  was 
finally  one  of  several  heads  of  families  who  died  of  a 
fever,  which  prevailed  in  Plymouth  in  the  summer  of 
1633,  and  was  most  deeply  lamented  by  all  the  colo- 
nists."— Thatch.  Med.  Jiiog.     A.] 

FULLERS'  EARTH.  An  earth  found  in  large  beds 
in  Bnckingbamshire  and  Surrey,  composed  of  silica, 
aluiiiine,  magnesia,  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  a  trace  of 
potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron.     See  Earth,  Fuller's. 

["  FULTON,  Robert.  Notwithstanding  the  various 
ml  projects  of  propelling  boats  by  means  of 
steam-encinery,  Mr.  Robert  Fulton  has  had  the  cou- 
rage to  undertake  and  construct  one  at  New-York, 
upon  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  his  success  is  undoubted. 
His  boat  is  upwards  of  140 feet  long,  and  about  13  feet 
wide,  resembling  a  batteau  of  large  dimensions.  The 
engine  is  upon  the  plan  of  Watt  &  Boulton's  latest 
improvement,  and  is  a  most  complete  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. The  power  is  applied  to  ihc  water  in  which 
the  boat  moves,  bv  means  of  wheels,  with  only  eight 
arms,  revolving  on  their  axis.  When  the  piston  uakes 
20  strokes  in  a  minute,  these  are  turned  with  a  motion 
brisk  enough  to  stem  the  currents  both  of  the  East  and 
North  rivers,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  and  more  In  on 
hour.  She  draws  but  a  few  inches  of  water.  Sha 
actually  made  a  vovage  to  Albany  and  back  again  in 
100  hours,  or  a  little  more  than  four  days,  and  she  pro- 
mises to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  workinq  her  way 
against  the  streams  of  rivers,  such  as  the  Mississippi, 
and  others  that  have  no  tides." — Mei.  Hrpos.  vol.xi. 

The  preceding  notice  of  Fulton's  first  experiment 
with  his  rough-constructed  steamboat,  was  published 
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n  the  summer  of  1S07,  in  the  New-York  Medical  Re- 
pository. The  writer  of  llns  article  was  on  board 
during  the  first  trial,  and  observed  the  anxiety  and  joy 
of  Mr.  Fulton  at  the  prospect  beiore  him.  The  vessel 
.!  from  the  dock  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of 
New- York,  and  was  steered  into  the  North  or  Hudson 
liver,  opposite  Holioken,  where  she  was  anchored, 
and  after  remaining  there  a  while,  returned  to  the 
place  of  Starting.  On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Fulton  pro- 
ended  to  ascend  the  Hudson  river,  and,  as  stated 
dbove,  Was  100  hours  in  going  to  Albany  and  returning 
10  New- York,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  or  nearly 
that,  being  on  an  average  less  than  four  miles  an  hour. 
This  boal  was  afterward  lilted  upas  a  packet-boat  lor 
passengers,  and  called  the  Car  of  NepUme.  The  next 
summer  ( 1803j  another  boat  was  constructed  upon  a 
t)ctlc*r  model,  and  her  speed  surpassed  the  ti i  si.  Some 
alteration  or  improvement  was  made  In  every  sub- 
sequent boat  constructed  under  ihe  direction  of  Mr. 
Fulton,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  (in  Feb.  1815), 
v.  lieu  bis  boats  went  from  New- York  to  Albany  in 
nbo.ii  20  hours,  making  an  average  of  more  than  seven 
Miles  an  hour.  Since  his  death  further  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  steamboats 
and  their  machinery,  so  that  some  of  them  make  the 
trip  from  New- York  to  Albany  by  daylight,  and  some 
likve  made  tin;  passage  down  the  river  from  Albany  to 
New- York,  in  the  extremely  short  period  of  twelve 
hours,  making  an  average  speed  of  more  than  twelve 
au  hour.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  further 
improvements  will  take  place,  and  that  the  same  dis- 
tance will  be  run  in  nine  or  ten  boms. 

Mr.  Fulton  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  engineer 
who  made  a  practical  and  successful  application  of 
steam-power  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  through  the 
water.  He  claimed  no  more.  He  used  Watt  &  lioul- 
ton's  steam  engine,  and  modified  it  to  suit  bis  wishes, 
and  llie  object  lie  bad  in  view;  and  having  succeeded 
beyond  Ins  own  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  his  countrymen,  he  has  died  and  left 
a  legacy  of  incalculable  value  to  his  country  and  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Others  had  indeed  engagi  d  in 
similar  experiments,  but  without  success.  He  was  the 
I  spirit  who  pointed  out  the  true  method,  and 
succeeding  engineers  have  profiled  by  his  experience  ; 
and  steamboats  now  navigate  the  rivers,  bays,  and 
lakes  of  the  United  Slates,  in  greater  numbers  than  in 
any  oilier  country. 

Robert  Fulton  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  profession  a  portrait- painter.  He  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Robert  Livingston  in  Paris,  vvliile  residing 
there  as  Minister  of  the  United  States  near  the  French 
government.  Their  views  col  responding  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  steamboat,  Mr.  Fulton  was 
patronized  by  the  minister,  whose  wealth  enabled  him 
to  make  all  the  necessary  advances  towards  accom- 
plishing this  object  He  was  so  far  successful  as  to 
put  a  boat  in  rapid  motion  on  the  river  Seine;  and 
sifter  lliis  prelude  to  his  future  success,  lie  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  constructed  his  first  boat  in 
iotil,  as  above  slated,  from  which  has  emanated  all 
the  steamboats  now  in  age  in  Ibis  country  and  Eu- 

I     ,ie.       A.] 

FUI.MINA'TION.  Fulminatio.  Detonation.  A 
quick  and  lively  explosion  of  bodies,  such  as  takes 
place  With  fulminating  gold,  fulminating  powder,  and 
in  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  inflammable  gas  and 
Vital  air. 

FUMA'RIA.  (From  f umns,  smoke,  Irom  its  juice, 
v  In  n  dropped  into  the  eye,  producing  the  same  sensa- 
tions as  smoke,  i 

i.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntsan 
adelpMa;  Order,  Decandha.    Fu- 

•J.  The  pharmacopoeia!  nameol  the  common  fumi- 
tory.   See  Fumaria  officinalis. 

I:'i  MaRIA  bvu.hosa.     jlnstolochia  fabacea.      The 
i,  ,t  of  ilus  plant,  Fumaria — c.iude  simpliei,  braeteii 
of  Linnu'iis,  was  formerly  given  to 
i  ,,ii.  sad  menses,  and  as  an  anthelmintic. 

I'c  maria  osnciN.u.is.    The  systematic  name  of  the 

fumitory.     Fumaria;  Fumus  terra ;  Capncs ;  Ucrba 

ncholifuga.    The  leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant, 

J  umaria  -pericarpiis   monospermis  racemosis,  cattle 

ttijpitsii,  of  Linnteus,  are  directed  for  medicinal  use  by 

ue  ;  they  are  extremely  succulent, 
and  have  no  remarkable  smell,  but  n  bitter,  somewhat 
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saline  taste.  The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves,  or  tin 
expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  is  esteemed  for  its 
property  of  clearing  the  skin  of  many  disorders  of  the 
leprous  kind. 

FUMIGA  TION.  (Fumigalio ;  frnm/untus,  smoke.) 
The  application  of  funics,  to  destroy  contagious  mias- 
mata or  effluvia.  The  most  efficacious  substance  for 
this  purpose  is  chlorine;  next  to  it  the  vapour  of  nitric 
acid;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  muriatic.  The  fumes  ol 
heated  vinegar,  burning  sulphur,  or  the  smoke  of  ex- 
ploded gunpowder,  deserve  little  confidence  as  anliio;- 
mics.  The  air  of  dissecting  rooms  should  be  nightly 
fumigated  with  chlorine,  whereby  their  atmosphere 
would  be  more  wholesome  and  agreeable  during  tb>. 
day. 

FUMITORY.     See  Fumaria. 

FUM  IS.     Smoke. 

FUNCTION.    See  .-action. 

FUNGI.  (The  plural  of  fungus.)  An  order  of  mc 
class  Oryptogamia  of  JLinmeus's  system.  They  cannot 
probably  be  said  to  have  any  herbage  ,  their  substance 
is  fleshy ;  their  parts  of  fructification  are  in  form  of  very 
small  capsules  buried  in  their  fleshy  substance.  These 
seminiferous  capsules  are  on  the  surface,  or  in  plates, 
and  are  called  lamella:,  or  gills,  pores,  or  prickles,  and 
they  burst,  as  in  the  alga?. 

A  fungus  or  mushroom  affords  the  following  parts. 

1.  Pdcus,  the  hat,  which  is  the  round  upper  part,  or 
head. 

2.  The  Umbo,  the  kno!*,  or  boss,  or  more  prominent 
part  in  the  centre  of  the  hat. 

3.  Lamella,  the  gills,  or  membraneous  parts  on  the 
under  side.     These  are  peculiar  to  the  Jlgarici. 

4.  The  pores,  or  small  punctures  on  the  under  sur- 
face, observed  only  in  the  genus  Boletus. 

5.  Echini,  or  Jiculei,  elevated  points  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  pileus,  noticed  in  the  genus  Hydra  only. 

G.   Verruca,  warts,  observed  on  the  inferior  surface. 

7.  Stipes,  the  stem  supporting  the  hat. 

8.  Vulva,  the  wrapper,  or  covering,  of  a  membra 
tiecms  texture,  surrounding  the  stem,  and  concealing 
the  parts  of  fructification,  and  in  due  time  bursting  all 
around,  forming  a  ring  upon  the  stalk  ;  as  in  Jigaricus 
campeslris.  Linnieus  also  uses  this  term  for  the  more 
fleshy  external  covering  of  some  other  fungi,  which  in 
scarcely  raised  out  of  the  ground,  and  enfolds  the  whole 
plant  when  young. 

!).  .hiriiilus,    the    ring,  or    slender  membrane  sur- 
rounding  the  stem. 
The  varieties  of  tl»e  pileus,  or  hat,  are, 

1.  Planus,  flat. 

2.  Convcxus  ;  as  in  Boletus  bovinus. 

3.  Caucasus;  as  in  Octospora. 

4.  Umbonatus,  umbo  or  navel-like;  as  in  Jlgaricus 
conspurcatus. 

5.  Campanulatus  ;  as  in  Jlgaricus  fimitarius 

0.  Viscidus,  viscid. 

7.  Dimidiatus,  half  round  ;  as  in  Jlgaricus  nivcus. 

8.  Squamosus,  covered  with  coloured  scales;  as  ir 
Jlgaricus  procerus. 

'J.  Squarrosus,  having  stiff  elevated  scales;  as  ir 
.Ignricus  conspurcatus. 
The  varieties  of  the  lanuila  are, 

1.  Equal;  as  in  jlgaricus  crinitus. 

2.  Unequal. 

3.  Branched,  when  several  run  into  one ;  as  in  Msrm 
Hits  cnntnurellus. 

4.  Decurrent,  proceeding  down  the  stem. 

5.  Venous,  so  small  that  they  appear  like  elevated 
veins. 

C.  Dimidiate,  half  round  ;  as  in  Jlgaricus  muscrr 
rius. 
7.   Labyrinth-like;  as  in  Jigaricus  qucrcinut 
The  varieties  of  the  volca  are, 

1.  .Simple. 

2.  Double. 

3.  Stellate,  cut  several  times :  as  in  I.yeopodiuir. 
stcllatum. 

The  varieties  of  the  annulits  are, 

1.  Erect,  loose  above,  and  lived  below  j  as  in  Jlgcn 
cus  conspurcatus. 

2.  Inverse,  fixed  above,  free,  and  bell-like  below;  aj 
in  Jlgaricus  .Wa/ipa. 

3.  Sessile,  tixed  only  laterally 

4.  Mobile;  Bsln  Jlgaricus  antique tus. 

.r>.  Persistent,  remaining  after  the  perfect  formation 
of  the  plant. 
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6.  Kvanrszrnt,  disappearing  after  the  complete  evo- 
lution of  the  tungus. 

«.  Arachmrid,  resembling  a  slender  while  web. 

The  varieties ol'  the  stives  or  stem. 

1.  JiHntdate,  having  a  ring. 

-.  Naked,  without  any. 

."1    Sguamost .  scaly. 

4    Hudwus  ;  as  in  .Ignricus  srparatus. 

5.   Filiform  ;  as  in  Jlgaricus  crinitits, 

FUNGIC  ACID,  Jlcidum  fungicum.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  boletus  fugiandts  boletus  pseudo- 
igniaritts,  the  phallus  impwticus,  mirulius  eantharel- 
lus,  urthejieziia  ntvra,  heiiiglKriled  to  coagulate  the  al- 
bumen, then  tittered,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  ol 
an  extract,  and  acted  on  by  (aire  alkoliol,  leaves  a  Sub- 
Stance  wlrich  is  called  Fungic  acid. 

it  is  a  colourless,  uncrysiallixahlc,  and  deliquescent 
mass,  of  a  very  sour  taste.  The  fungates  uf  |K)tas.-a 
and  soda  are  imcrystalfizable ;  tliat  of  ammonia  Ibrtns 
regular  six-sided  prisms;  tliat  of  lime  is  moderately 
soluble,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  air;  (hat  of  haiyio 
is  soluble  in  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
crystallizes  with  difficulty  ;  that  of  magnesia  appears 
in  soluble  granular  crystals.  This  acid  precipitates 
from  the  acetate  of  lead  a  whin-  docculeiit  fungate, 
which  is  soluble  in  distilled  vinegar.  When  insolau  d, 
it  does  nut  affect  solution  nf  nitrate  of  silver  ;  but  tile 
fungates  decompose  this  salt. 

FUNGIN.  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms  deprived 
by  alkohol  and  water  of  every  thing -soluble. 

FITNGUS.  1.  Proud-flesh.  A  term  in  surgery  to 
express  any  luxuriant  formation  of  flesh  on  an  ulcer. 

•2.  In  morbid  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a  disease  of  the 
structure  Of  a  part  which  enlarges,  is  soft,  and  ewes 
eential. 

i.  'i'lte  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Limia.au 
systi-in.  belonging  to  the  Cryptogamiu  class. 

FUNGUS     HiMATIWKS         860    / hr mtltomi. 

Fungus  uinukus.     See  Botelur igniarius. 
Fungus  i.xkii  is.     See  Boletus  larieis. 
Fungus  helitbksis.    See  Oynomorium. 
Fomgus  Rns.li "ui's.     See  Bedeguar. 

Fungus  salkis.  The  willow  fungus.  See  Boletus 
tuaveolcus. 

I'lNr.i  s  samkvcim  s.     See  Pciiia  auricula. 

Fungus  vinosvs.  The  dark  cobweb-like  fungus, 
which  vegetates  in  dry  cellars,  where  wine,  ale,  and 
the  like  aie  kept. 

FUNI'CULUS.  Funiculus  ;  diminutive  of  funis, 
a  coxl.)     A  little  corrl. 

Funiculus  i  mp.ilicalis.     Fee  Umbilical  cord. 

The  funiculus  of  a  seed  is  a  little  filament  by  which 
the  immature  seed  adheres  U>  the  receptacle,  seen  in 
Pisum  sativum  and  I.unaria.  annua. 

FTJ'NIS     A  rope  or  cord. 
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FUNIS  tviTuueuis.     See  Umbilical  cord 

FUNNEL  SHAPED.     See  Infundibuliformii. 

II  RCA.     A  fork  or  species  of  armature  of  plants 

See  . 7 1 -till  us. 

Firi  K  i.u  inferior.     The  rusiforiii  cartilage 

l'i  iu  i  i.  v.    The  clavicle. 

FU  RFUR.     1.  Bran. 

2,  \  disease  of  tin-  skin,  in  which  file  cuticle  keeps 
falling  oil'  in  small  scales  like  i>  an. 

FURFUR  \  t  r.'ii  s.  {Furfuraccus ;  from  furfur, 
bran.)  A  term  applied  to  the  bi  an  like  sediment  occa- 
sionally deposited  in  the  nunc 

FURNACE.  Fumus.  The  furnaces  employed  In 
:il  operations  are  of  three  kinds: 

1.  The  evapvratory  furnace,  which  has  receiri 
name  hom  Its  use;  it  is  employed  to  reduce  subsu 
Into  vapour  by  means  ol  hi  at,  in  order  to  separate  the 
more  tixed  principles  from  those  which  are  mote  volatile. 

2.  Tin  oryfurnace,  which  name  it  Iras  re- 
ceived from  n>  construction,  the  Maine  being  prevented 
from  lining  ;  it  is  appropriated  to  d is: ilia i, on. 

:)   Tne  forgi  furuaee,  in  which  the  current  ol 
is  determined  by  bellows. 

FU  ROR.     Fury,  in 

Furor  utskinus.      (From  furo,  to  be  mod, 
the  w h  )     See  Nymphomania. 

Fliil'M'll.i's     (Froni/itro,  to  cage:  sot 
from  its  heat  and  inflammation  before  it  suppui 
Dot  nan  of  Paracelsus.     Chiadus ;  Chioii.     A  bile.    An 
inflammation  of  a  subcutaneous  gland,  known  by  n  i 
inflammatory  tumour  thai  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
-  egg. 

'Fusible  mi  tr.l.    A  combination  of  three  pari 
lend,  w  ith  two  of  tin.  and  live  of  bismuth.     It  melts  at 
197°  Falir. 

FUSIBILITY.  The  property  by  which  metals  and 
minerals  assume  the  tluid  state. 

FUSiFORMIS.  Fusiform.  Spindleshaped  or  t=» 
pering.  Applied  to  paits  of  plants,  as  roots,  &c.  which 
penetrate  perpendicularly  into  the  earth;  as  the  carrot, 
parsnip,  radish,  &x. 

FUSION.  [Fusio;  from  fundo,  to  pour  out.)  A  che- 
mical process,  by  which  bodies  aie  made  to  pass  from 
the  solid  to  the  fluid  state,  iu  consequence  of  the 
cation  of  heat.  The  chief  objects  susceptible  ol 
operation  are  salts,  sulphur,  and  metals.  Sails  are  lia- 
ble to  two  kinds  of  fusion  ;  the  one,  which  is  peculiar 
to  saline  matters,  is  owing  to  water  contained  in  them, 
and  is  called  aqueous  fusion;  the  other,  which  arises 
from  the  heat  alone,  is  known  by  the  name  of  igneous 
fusion. 

FUSU9.  (From  fundo,  to  pour  out.)  Poured  out. 
Applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  a  species  of  purging,  dian/um 
fusa,  in  which  the  faces  are  loose,  copious,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour. 
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4~1aeiasoi  OLECB.     See  Petrol cuii  ruhruiK. 

^*     Gabi'rea.     A  fatty  kind  of  myrrh,  mentioned 

by  Dioscorides. 

GADOL1N  ATE.  A  hard  black-coloured  semitrans- 
parent  mineral  from  Sweden,  composed  of  silica, 
yttria,  oxide  of  cerum,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

GADUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
jugular  tribe.  The  following  species  are  brought  to  the 
European  markets  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

Gadls  ciliaris.  The  Baltic  torsk.  The  Iceland- 
ers prepare  it  by  salting  and  drying,  when  it  becomes 
an  article  of  commerce,  under  the  name  of  Tctteling. 
Its  flesh  is  v.'hite,  tender,  and  well  flavoured. 

GabCS  morula.  The  cod  fish.  This  well-known 
fish  in  our  markets,  abounds  in  the  northern  seas,  lis 
flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  delicious.  When  salted,  it 
is  also  well  flavoured,  and  ir.  general  esteem. 

Gadus  ."Kglefints.  The  haddock.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.  The  larger  ones  are 
much  esteemed  during  the  winter;  the  smaller  ones  for 
Bummer  use.  They  are  of  easy  digestion.  Salted  and 
dried  they  are  eaten  at  breakfast  as  a  delicacy. 

Oaovs  minutus.    Very  small,  never  exceeding  sis 


or  seven  inches  in  length.    It  is  found  in. the  Med  iter 

cancan  in  great  abundance,  where  it  is  called  a  capelau, 
or  oflicier. 

Gadvs    meiu.angis.      The    whitmg.      A    delicate 
white   fish  in  great  abundance  in  the  Irish 
German  Ocean. 

Gadus  poi.tAcius.  The  whiting  pollack,  found  on 
the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  in  great  esteem  for  the  table. 

Gaims  carbonarius.     The  coal-fish.     Vei 
(hint  on  ihe  rockv  coasts  of  the  northern  pans  ol  this 
island,  about  the  Orkneys,  and  the  coast  of  \  n 
where  they  become  two  and  three  feet  long,  and  eon 
siiiuie  the  chief  support  of  the  poor. 

Gabi-s  MEBLUGRtUS.  The  hake.  A  native  of  the 
North  and  Mediterranean  seas,  not  much  eaten,  ex- 
cent  by  the  poor  vvlicn  dried,  when  it  is  called  poor 
John,  or  stock-fish. 

Guns  moi.va.     Tlicling.     This  grows  to  the  length 

of  five  or  six  feet.     It  is  not  so  good  as  the  morhua, 

h;  but  dried  and  sailed,  is  much  esteemed, 

and  is  the  common  food  of  the  poor  in  Cornwall,  wheie 

it  is  prepared  tor  exportation. 
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Gadus  lota.  The  burbot.  The  flesh  of  this  is 
considered  delicious  and  of  easy  digestion. 

Gadus  brosmk.  '/'lie  torek.  This  swarms  in  the 
ceas  about  tlie  Slietland  islands,  and  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  commerce,  either  dried,  or  salted,  or 
packed  in  barrels. 

[Most  of  the  fishes  belonging  to  the  genus  Gadus, 
are  edible.  Of  the  preceding  enumerated  species  three 
of  them  are  common  to  the  waters  oftlie  United  States, 
as  the  Gadus  morkua,  Gadus  ag Icfinu s,  and  Gadus 
merluccius.  Besides  these,  there  are  found  on  the 
stalls  of  llie  fishermen  In  the  markets  of  New-York 
the  following  species,  viz.  Gadus  callarias,  Gadus 
tomcodus,  Gadus  blennoides,  Gadus  purpureas,  Ga- 
dus tenuis,  Gadus  longiprs,  and  (Indus  puuetatus. 
Of  these  different  species,  all  of  Which  are  used  as 
food,  the  Gadus  morhua,  or  bank  cod,  and  the  Gadus 
enllarias,  are  the  most  abundant,  and  most  esteemed. 
The  Gadus  ine.rluc.cius,  or  hake,  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  sound,  or  swimming-bladder,  which  is  prepared 
and  dried  lor  sale,  and  forms  excellent  icthyocolla ; 
(which  see.)     A.] 

GALA'CTIA.  (From  ya>a,  lac,  milk  ;  or  yaXaicn- 
roji  tactms,  milky.)  Galactirrhata.  1.  An  excess  or 
overflowing  of  the  milk. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Gcnetica; 
Order,  Cenotica,  of  Good's  Nosology.  Mislactation. 
I:  comprehends  five  species,  viz.  Galae.tia  prematura  ; 
defectura  ;  depravnta  ;  crrotica  ;    virorum. 

Galactina.  (From  yaXa,  milk.)  Aliment  pre- 
pared of  milk. 

GALACTIRRHOG'A.  (From  ya\a,  milk,  and  pew, 
to  How.)     See  Galactia. 

Galacto'des.  (From  yaAa,  milk.)  In  Hippocrates 
It  signifies  both  milk-warm  anil  a  milky  colour. 

GALACTO'PHORUS.  (From  juXa,  milk,  and 
d>tow,  to  bring  or  carry.)  1.  That  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  increasing  the  secretion  of  the  milk. 

2  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  of  the  breasts 
of  women,  which  terminate  in  the  papilla,  or  nipple, 
are  so  called,  because  they  bring  the  milk  to  the  nipple. 

GALACTOPOIE'TIC.  [Galactopoieticus;  from 
ya\a,  milk,  and  roitu,  to  make.)  Milk-making,  the 
faculty  of  making  milk:  applied  to  particular  foods, 
plants,  &c. 

G  ALACTOPO'SIA.  (From  yaXa,  milk,  and  rtvai, 
to  drink.)  The  method  of  curing  diseases  by  a  milk 
diet. 

GALA'NGA.  (Perhaps  its  Indian  name.)  See 
Maranta  and  Kampjcria. 

GalaNGA  major.     See  Kiempfrriil  galanga. 

Galanga  minor.     See  Maranta  Galanga. 

GAL.ANGAL.    See  Maranta  Galanga. 

Qalangal,  English     See  Cuperas  longus. 

GALBANUM.  (From  chalbanah,  Ileb.)  See  Bu- 
bon  galbanum. 

Ga'lbkum.    A  medical  bracelet  worn  by  the  Romans. 

GA'LBULUS.  (The  name  of  the  nut,  or  little 
round  ball  of  the  cypress-tree.)  Gsertner  applies  this 
t(  in,  the  classical  mime  of  the  cypress  fruit,  which  is 
a  true  strobilus,  to  a  globular  spurious  berry  with 
r  more  seeds  formed  by  the  coalescing  of  a  lew 
scales,  of  a  fertile  catkin  become  succulent,  which 
-  in  the  Juniper. — Smith. 

GaLBULUS.  (From  galbus,  yellow.)  When  the 
skin  of  the  body  is  naturally  yellow. 

GA'LDA.  A  gum-resin,  mentioned  by  old  writers, 
but  totally  forgot  in  the  present  day,  and  not  to  be  oh- 
Cnined.  Externally,  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but  white 
within,  of  a  hard  lamellated  structure,  and  smells  and 
i  sirs  somewhat  like  elemi.    When  burnt  it  gives  nut 

an  agreeable  odour.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  warm 
Stimulating  medicine,  and  applied  i:i  plasters  as  a 
tttrcngthener. 

GA'LEA.     (From  ydXn,  a  cat,  of  the  skin  of  which 
formerly  made.)     A  helmet.    1.  In  anatomy, 
t  te  amnios  is  so  called,  because  it  surrounds  the  tortus 
elmel 

ei  v  ;  a  bandage  for  the  head. 

3.  A  speck's  of  headache   is  so  called,  when  it  sur- 
1    the  head  like  a  helmet. 

4.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  upper  arched  lip  of  rin- 

I  personate  enrols.     See  Corolla. 
GALEANTHRO'PIA.      (This    term  seems  to   be 
from  yu\>j,  a  cat,  and  avOpwitos,  a  man.)     It  is  a  spe- 
cii  s  of  madness,  In  which  a  person  imagines  himself 
to  be  a  cat,  and  imitates  its  manners, 
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GA'LEGA.  (From  ya\a,  milk :  so  named  because 
it  increases  the  milk  of  animals  which  eat  it.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system. 
Class,  Diadelphia;  Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  Ruta  copraria. 
See  Galega  officinalis. 

Galega  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
goat's  rue.  Galega.  Ruta  capraria.  Film  the  little 
smell  and  taste  of  this  plant,  Galega  leguminibus 
strtctis,  ereclis ;  foliolis  lanc.colatis.  striatis,  nudis, 
of  LiniKsus,  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  little  vir- 
tues.   In  Italy,  the  leaves  are  eaten  among  salads. 

Galeg.e.  A  species  of  senna  from  the  East  Indies. 
The  cassia  tara  of  Linnams. 

GALE'NA.  (From  yuXtiv,  to  shine.)  The  name 
of  an  ore  formed  by  the  combination  of  lead  with  sul- 
phur.    A  native  sulphuret  of  lead  ore. 

GALE'NIC.  That  practice  of  medicine  which  con- 
forms to  the  rules  of  Galen,  and  runs  much  upon  mul- 
tiplying herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  composition,  was 
long  called  Galenical  medicine,  alter  the  manner  of 
Galen.  It  is  opposed  to  chemical  medicine,  which,  by 
the  force  of  fire,  and  a  great  deal  of  art,  fetches  out 
the  virtues  of  bodies,  chiefly  mineral,  into  a  small 
compass. 

Gai.e'nium.  (From  ya\i)vi), galena.)  A  cataplasm; 
in  the  composition  of  which  was  the  galena.  In  Pau- 
lus  iEgineta  it  is  considered  as  anodyne. 

GALENUS,  Claudius,  was  born  at  Pergamus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  131.  His  father,  Nicon,  having  in 
strutted  him  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  sent  him 
to  attend  the  best  schools  of  philosophy  Galen  soon 
displayed  his  judgment  by  selecting  waat  appeared 
most  rational  from  the  different  sects;  but  he  totally 
rejected  the  Epicurean  system,  which  was  then  in 
fashion.  About  the  age  of  17,  he  began  his  attach- 
ment to  the  science  of  medicine,  over  which  he  was 
destined  to  preside  for  many  centuries  with  oracular 
authority.  During  his  youth,  he  traveled  much,  that 
he  might  converse  with  the  most  intelligent  physicians 
of  the  age,  and  inform  himself  concerning  the  drugs 
brought  from  other  countries.  He  resided  several 
years  at  Alexandria,  which  was  then  the  great  resort 
of  men  of  science,  and  the  best  school  of  medicine  in 
the  world.  At  the  age  of  28,  returning  to  his  native 
place,  he  met  with  distinguished  success  in  practice; 
but  four  years  after  he  attempted  to  establish  himself 
at  Rome.  Here  he  encountered  much  opposition  from 
his  professional  brethren,  who  stigmatized  him  as  a 
theorist,  and  even  as  a  dealer  in  magic ;  and  though 
he  gained  the  esteem  of  several  men  of  learning  and 
rank,  yet  wanting  temper  and  experience  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  successful  contest  With  a  numerous  and 
popular  party,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pergamus 
within  five  years,  under  the  pretence  of  avoiding  the 
plague,  which  then  raged  at  Rome.  He  was,  however, 
soon  after  sent  for  to  attend  the  emperors  Marcus  Au 
relius  and  Lucius  Veins,  of  whom  the  latter  died;  and 
the  former  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  Galen,  that 
subsequently,  during  his  German  expedition,  he  com 
mitled  his  two  sons  to  the  care  ot  that  physician. 
These  princes  were  seized  with  fevers,  in  which  Galen 
having  prognosticated  a  favourable  issue,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  till  his  colleagues,  and  having  accord- 
ingly restored  them  to  health,  he  attained  an  eminence 
of  reputation,  which  enabled  him  to  defy  the  power, 
and  finally  to  ruin  the  credit,  of  his  former  opponents. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  he  continued  at  Rome  till 
his  death,  nor  at  what  precise  period  this  occurred; 
but  Fabricius  asserts  that  he  attained  the  age  of  70, 
which  corresponds  to  the  7th  year  of  Severn* :  and 
his  writings  appear  to  indicate,  that  he  was  still  in 
that  city  in  the  early  part  of  this  emperor's  reign.  1  lie 
greatest  part  of  Galen's  life  was  spent  in  the  zealous 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  every  thing 
which  might  have  the  least  connexion  with  medicine, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  about  750  differen- 
essays  on  such  subjects.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  too  mm  h  elated  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
superior  endowments,  and  to  have  behaved  rather 
contemptuously  towards  his  brethren;  which  may 
have  inflamed  their  opposition  to  him.  The  chief  ob- 
ject in  his  writing  appears  to  he  to  illustrate  those  of 
Hippocrates,  which  he  thought  succeeding  physicians 
had  misunderstood  or  misrepresented:  in  this  he  has 
displayed  greal  acuteness  ami  learning,  though  he  ha« 
nat  much  increased  the  stock  of  practical  information 
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Bis  example,  :oo,  bad  the  unfortunate  effect  of  intro- 
ducing a  taste  fcr  mh.ute  distinctions  and  abstract 
•peculations  ;  wbili  the  diligent  observation  of  nature, 
which  distinguished  the  father  of  medicine,  fell  into  no- 
gleet.  Wo  must  tberefore  regret  thai  the  splendour  of 
Galen's  talents  so  completely  dazzled  his  successors, 
that,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  1 1 i-» 
opiniou  bore  almost  undivided  sway.  Numerous  edi 
tions  of  his  works,  in  the  original  Greek,  or  translated 
into  Latin,  have  been  printed  in  modern  times. 

GAJLEO'BDOLON.  (From  yaJUa,  fclis,  and  0£r 
Aac,  cr-pitus.)     So.'  (faleopsis. 

GALEO'PSIS.  i  Fiop i  koAos, good. and ou/c,  vision: 
so  eaUed  because  it  was  thought  good  tbi  the  sight,  or 
from  }<iAi7,  a  cat,  and  euVi;,  aspect ;  the  flowers  gap- 
ini:  like  the  open  mouth  of  that  animal)  Oaleobda- 
'.on.     See  Lamtum  album, 

GaLERi'culum  iPONiDaoncOM.  A  name  in  old 
writings  lor  the  tendinous  expansion  which  lios  over 
the  pericraniuni. 

Galipot.     See  Barron, 

GA'LIl'M.    (From)  u.\<j,  milk  ;  sonic  species  having 
the  property  of  coagulating  milk.)    1.  The  name  of  a 
g.'nus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system.    I 
trandria;  Order,  Monagynieu 

■i.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb  cheese- 
rennet,  or  ladies' bedstraw.     S  rum. 

'3.  A  name  for  madder. 

Galium  album.    The  greater  ladies'  bedstraw.  See 

Galium  aparine.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
goose-grass,  and  cleavers'  hoes.  Cleavers 
snare;  Hayriff.  Sparine;  Philont/iropus ;  Ampclo- 
carpus ;  Omphalocarpus ;  litis;  Jlsparine;  Jlape- 
rutin.  This  plant  is  common  in  our  hedges  and  ditches : 
adonis  laiircolatis  carinalis  scabris 
rctrursuiit  aculeatis,  genieulii  miosis,  fructu  hispido, 
of  Limuous.  The  expressed  juice  has  been  given  with 
advantage  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic  in  incipient 
dropsies;  but  the  character  in  which  it  has  of  late  boon 
chioily  noticed,  is  that  of  a  remedy  against  cancer.  A 
tea-cupful,  internally,  gradually  increased  to  half  a 
pint,  iwo  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  herb  applied,  in 
cataplasm,  externally,  has  boon  said  to  cure  cancers. 
Such  beneficial  results  are  not  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others. 

Galium  tfoLLUOO.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
greater  ladies'  hedstraw.  Galium  album.  Galium — 
follis  octonis,  ocato-lincaribus,  subscrratis,  patcu- 
tissimis,  inucronatis ;  caule  flaccido,ramis  paUntibus 
of  Linnsus.  This  herb,  with  its  Sowers,  is  used  me- 
dicinally. Five  ounces  or  more  of  the  expressed  juice, 
taken  every  evening  upon  an  empty  stomach,  is  said  to 
cure  epilepsy. 

Galium  vcb.uk.  The  systematic  name  of  the  true 
ladies'  bed-straw,  or  choose  rennet.  Galium  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  The  tops  of  this  plant,  Galium — 
foliis  octonis,  lincaribus,  sulcatis;  ramis  flonjms, 
in  (■;//«..',  of  Limueos,  wore  long  used  as  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy ;  but,  in  the  practice 
of  the  present  day,  they  are  abandoned.  Indeed,  from 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant,  little  can  be  expect- 
ed. The  leaves  and  flowers  possess  the  properly  of 
curdling  milk;  it  is  on  that  account  styled  cheese- 
rennet. 

GALL.     See  Bile. 

GALL  SICKNESS.  (See  Fcbris  remittent.)  A 
popular  name  for  the  remitting  fever  occasioned  by 
marsh  miasmata,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which  proved 
go  fatal  to  thousands  of  the  English  soldiers  alter  the 
capture  of  VValcheren  in  the  year  1809.  Dr.  Lind  in- 
forms us,  that  at  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  VValcheren., 
a  sickness  generally  reigns  towards  the  latter  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  which  is  always 
most  violent  after  hot  summers.  It  commences  alter 
the  rains  which  fall  in  the  end  of  July  ,  the  sooner  it 
begins  the  longer  it  continues,  and  it  is  only  checked 
by  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  and  the  beginning  of  September,  it  is  a  con- 
tinual burning  fever,  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  bile, 
which  is  the  irall-sickness.  This  fever,  after  continu- 
ing three  or  four  days,  intermits  and  assumes  the  form 
of  a  double  tertian ;  leaving  the  patient  in  a  fortnight 
or  perhaps  sooner.  Strangers,  that  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  breathe  a  dry,  pure  air,  do  not  recover  so 
quickly.  Foreigners  in  indigent  circumstances,  such 
as  the  Scots  and  German  soldiers,  who  were  garrisoned 
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in  the  adjacent  places,  were  apt,  after  those  fevers, 

to  have  a  swelling  in  the  logs,  and  a  dropsy;  of  which 
many  died. 

Those  diseases  are  tin-  same  with  the  double  tertian* 
Common  within  the  tropics.  Such  as  are  seized  with 
the  gall  sickness,  have  at   fust   some  Hushes  of  heat 

over  die  body,  a  loss  ,,i  appetite,  a  while,  foul  tongue, 
a  yellow  tinge  in  the  eyes,  and  a  pale  colour  of  die  lips. 
Such  as  live  well,  drink  wine,  and  have  warm  clothes 
and  a  good  lodging,  do  not  suffer  so  much  during  the 
son  as  the  poor  people;  however,  these  dis- 
eases are  not  infectious,  and  seldom  prove  mortal  to 
the  natives. 

Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  thai  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic Of  autumn,  in   all   marshy  countries,  is  a   lever 

of  an  intermitting  nature,  commonly  of  a  tertian  form, 

but  of  a  bad  kind;  which,  in  the  dampest  pi 
wor.-t  seasons,  appears  as  a  double  tertian,  a  remitting, 
or  even  an  ardent  fever.  But,  however  these  may  vary 
in  their  appearance,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  and  other  circumstances,  they  are  all  of  a 
similai  nature.  For  though,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epidemic,  when  the  beat,  or  rather  the  putrefai  tlon  in 

the   air,  is  the  greatest,  they  assume  a  continued  or  a 

remitting  form ;  yet,  by  the  end  of  autumn,  they  usually 
terminate  in  regular  intermittents. 

Hut  although  in  the  gall  sickness  there  is  both  a 
redundance  and  a  depravation  of  the  bile,  still  tin-  dis- 
ease cannot,  with  justice,  In'  said  lo  originate  wholly 
from  that  cause.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  continued,  and  the  symptoms  aggravated 
by  an  increased  secretion  and  putrefaction  of  the  bile, 

occasioned  by  the  fever.  In  proportion  to  the  coolness 
of  the  season,  or  the  height  and  dryness  of  the  ground, 
lies  disease  is  milder,  remits  and  intermits  more  freely, 
and  removes  further  from  the  nature  of  a  continued 
fever.  The  higher  ranks  of  people  in  general  are  the 
least  liable  to  the  diseases  of  the  marshes:  for  such 
countries  require  dry  houses,  apartments  raised  above 
the  ground,  moderate  exercise,  without  labour,  in  the 
sun,  or  evening  damps:  a  just  quantity  of  fermented 
liquors,  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meats.  With- 
out such  helps,  not  only  strangers  but  the  natives  them- 
selves are  sickly,  especially  after  hot  and  close  sum- 
mers. The  hardiest  constitutions  are  very  little  ex- 
cepted more  than  others ;  and  hence  the  British  in  the 
Netherlands  have  always  been  subject  to  this  fever. 

By  this  disease,  the  British  troops  were  harassed 
throughout  the  war,  from  1743  to  1747.  It  appeared 
in  the  month  of  August,  1743:  the  paroxysms  came 
on  in  the  evening,  with  great  heat,  thirst,  a  violent 
headache,  and  often  a  delirium.  Those  symptoms 
lasted  most  of  the  night,  but  abated  in  the  morning, 
wiih  an  imperfect  sweat;  sometimes  with  an  haemor- 
rhage of  the  nose,  or  looseness.      The  stomach,  from 

the  beginning,  was  disordered  with  a  nausea  ami  sense 

of  oppression  ;  frequently  with  a  bilious  and  offensive 
vomiting.  If  evacuations  were  either  neglected  or  too 
sparingly  used,  the  patient  tell  into  a  continued  fever, 
and  sometimes  grew  yellow,  as  in  jaundice.  When 
the  season  was  further  advanced,  this  fever  was  at- 
tended with  a  cough,  rheumatic  pains,  and  sizy  blood. 
The  officers,  being  better  accommodated  than  the  com- 
mon men,  and  the  cavalry,  who  had  cloaks  to  keep 
them  warm,  wore  not  so  subject  to  it;  and  others,  who 
belonged  to  the  army,  but  lay  in  quarters,  were  least 
of  all  affected;  and  the  less  in  proportion  to  their  be 
ing  exposed  to  beats,  night  damps,  and  the  other  fa 
Ligues  Of  the  service.  In  this  manner  did  the  remitting 
liner  infest  the  army  for  the  remaining  years  of  the 
war:  and  that  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  marshy  places,  of  which  we  haw 
notable  instances  in  I'i  ingle's  observations. 

GALL-BLADDER.  Vtsxevla fellia.  An  oblong 
membraneous  receptacle,  situated  under  tin:  liver,  to 
which  it  is  attached  in  the  right  bypocbondrium.  It 
is  composed  of  three  membranes,  a  common,  fibrous, 
and  villous.  lis  use  is  to  retain  tin-  bile  which  regur- 
gitates from  the  hepatic  duct,  there  to  become  thicker, 
more  acrid,  and  bitter,  and  to  semi  it  through  the 
cystic  durt,  which  proceeds  from  its  nock  into  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  to  be  sent  on  to  the 
duodenum. 

GALL-STONE.  Calculus  biliosus.  fiihary  con- 
cretion. Hard  concrete  bodies,  formed  in  the  gall 
bladder  of  animals.  Of  these  there  are  four  differed 
kinds. 
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1.  The  first  has  a  white  colour,  and  when  broken 
presents  crystalline  plates,  or  stria:,  brilliant  and  while 
like  mica,  and  having  a  soft,  greasy  feel.  Sometimes 
its  colour  is  yellow  or  greenish  ;  and  it  has  constantly 
a  nucleus  of  inspissated  bile.  Its  specific  gravity  is  in- 
ferior to  thai  of  water:  Gren  found  the  specific  gravity 
of  one  Q.803.  When  exposed  to  a  heat  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  this  crystallized 
calculus  softons  and  melts,  and  crystallizes  again  «  hen 
the  temperature  is  lowered.  It  is  altogether  insoluble 
in  water,  but  hot  alkohol  dissolves  it  with  facility. 
Alkohol,  of  the  temperature  of  167°,  dissolves  one- 
twenticth  of  its  weight  of  this  substance  ;  but  alkohol, 
at  the  temperature  of  00°,  scarcely  dissolves  any  of 
it.  As  the  alkohol  cools,  the  matter  is  deposited  in 
brilliant  plates,  resembling  talc  or  boracic  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  When  melted,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  oil,  and  exhales  the  smell  of  melted 
wax;  w lien  suddenly  heated,  it  evaporates  altogether 
in  a  thick  smoke,  it  is  soluble  in  pure  alkalies,  and 
the  solution  has  all  the  properties  of  a  soap.  Nitric 
acid  also  dissolves  it ;  but  it  is  precipitated  unaltered 
by  water. 

This  matter,  which  is  evidently  the  same  with  the 
crystals  Cadet  obtained  from  bile,  and  which  he  con- 
sidered as  analogous  to  sugar  of  milk,  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  spermaceti.  Like  that  substance,  it  is 
of  an  oily  nature,  and  inflammable;  but  it  differs  from 
it  in  a  variety  of  particulars.  Since  it  is  contained  in 
bile,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  it  may  crystallize  in 
the  gall-bladder  if  it.  happen  to  be  more  abundant  than 
usual;  and  the  consequence  must  be  a  call-stone  of 
this  species.  Fourcroy  found  a  quantity  of  the  same 
substance  in  the  dried  human  liver.  He  called  it 
tidipiit 

2.  The  second  species  of  biliary  calculus  is  of  a 
round  or  polygonal  shape,  often  of  a  gray  colour  exter- 
nally, and  brown  within.  It  is  formed  of  concentric 
layers  of  a  matter,  which  seems  to  he  inspissated  bile; 
and  there  is  usually  a  nucleus  of  the  white  crystalline 
matter  at  the  centre.  For  the  most  part,  there  are 
many  of  this  species  of  calculus  in  the  gall-bladder 
together  ;  indeed,  it  is  frequently  tilled  with  them.  The 
calculi  belonging  to  this  species  are  often  light  and 
friable,  and  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  The  gall-stones 
of  oxen,  used  by  painters,  belong  to  this  species.  These 
are  also  adipocere. 

:i.  The  third  species  of  calculi  tiro  most  numerous 
of  all.  Their  colour  is  often  deep  brown  or  green  ;  and 
When  bio], en,  a  number  of  crystals  of  the  substance 
resembling  spermaceti  are  observable,  mixed  with  in- 
spissated bile.  The  calculi  belonging  to  these  three 
species  are  soluble  in  alkalies,  in  soap  ley,  in  alkohol, 
and  in  nils. 

•1.  Concerning  the  fourth  species  of  gall-stone,  very 
little  is  known  with  accuracy.  Dr.  Saunders  tells  us, 
that  In'  has  met  with  some  gall-stones  insoluble  both 
in  alkohol  and  oil  of  turpentine;  some  of  which  do 
not  flame,  but  become  red,  and  consume  lo  a<hes  like 
Charcoal.  Ilaller  quotes  several  examples  of  similar 
calculi,  (lull  stones  often  occur  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, particularly  in  cows  and  hogs;  but  the  biliary 
concretions  of  these  animals  have  not  hitherto  been 
examined  with  much  attention. 

(Jail  stones  often  lie  quiet ;  so  that  until  dissection 
after  death,  some  are  never  known  to  exist ;  but  when 

they  an-  prevented  from  passing  through  the  gall-ducts, 

they  obstruct  Hie  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  intestines, 
and  produce  also  many  inconvenient  symptoms,  parti- 
cularly the  jaundice. 

The  diagnostics  of  this  disorder  are  generally  very 

obscure  and  uncertain:  for  other  causes  produce  the 

same  kind  of  symptoms  as  those  which  occur  in  this 

disease.    The  usual  symptoms  are  a  io>s  of  appetite, 

a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  stomach,  sickness,  and  vo- 
miting, languor,  inactivity,  sleepiness ;  and,  if  the  ob- 
struction continues  for  n  time,  there  is  wasting  of  the 

flesh  ;  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine  ;  whitish 
Stools;  a  pain  In  the  pltof  the  stomach;  while  the 
pulse  remains  in  its  natural  stale.  Tin'  pain  excited 
by  an  ohstruc  Hon  of  the  gall  ducts,  in  consequence  of 
fall  shines  pa  |]  thctn,  and  this  not  a: 

the  pul  ie,  is  considered  a  i  the  leading  pathognomonic 

symptom.     This  pain,  in  some    is  extremely  acute,  in 

others  there  is  only  a  sih'.ht  uneasiness  felt  about  the 

'egion  of  the  liver;  but  its  particular  seat  islh 
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duct,  just  where  it  enters  the  duodenum,  in  sonic  pa 
tients  there  is  no  yellowness  of  the  skin;  in  others  i 
exists  lor  several  months.  There  is  no  disease  more 
painful  than  this,  in  some  instances;  it  is  as  frequent 
as  any  other  affection  of  the  liver;  it  admits  of  much 
relief  from  medicine,  and  is  not  immediately  danger- 
ous to  the  patient.     See  Icterus. 

GA'LLA.  (From  Gallus,  a  river  in  Bithynia.)  A 
gall.     See  Qucrcus  cerris. 

Galla  tukcica.     See  Qucrcus  cerris. 

["Gai.'l.t..  Galls.  Most  species  of  the  oak,  when 
stimulated  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  and  the  de- 
position of  its  egg,  produce  a  kind  of  spherical  ex- 
crescence, which  serves  as  the  habitation  and  food  of 
the  young  larva  when  hatched.  These  excrescences 
are  known  by  the  general  name  of  galls,  and  are  pro- 
duced on  various  parts  of  the  trees  by  different  insects 
of  the  genera  Cijnips,  and  Diplolepsis.  The  best  galls, 
and  those  which  predominate  in  commerce,  are 
brought  from  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  Edinburgh  College  considers  them  as 
produced  on  the  Qucrcus  Cerris,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  French  traveller,  Olivier, 
informs  us,  that  the  Asiatic  galls  are  the  product  of  a 
species  of  oak,  which  he  names  Qucrcus  infectaria, 
and  that  the  puncturing  insect  is  the  Diplolepsis  gal- 
ice  tinctorial  of  Geoffroy.  Both  the  insect  and  the  gall 
have  been  observed  in  Fiance. 

Good  galls  are  round,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  studded 
with  tubercles.  They  arc  of  various  sizes,  under  that 
of  a  cherry.  They  are  hard,  brittle,  and  exhibit  an 
irregular  and  partly  resinous  fracture.  Their  taste  is 
highly  astringent, and  somewhat  bitter  and  acrid.  Those 
which  have  been  perforated  by  the  insect  are  of  an 
inferior  quality,  their  central  portion  being  consumed 
The  chemical  constituents,  which  give  to  galls  their 
chief  value,  are  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  Besides  these, 
they  contain,  according  to  Davy,  extractive  mucilage  ; 
according  to  Bronchi,  a  concrete,  volatile  oil ;  and  ac- 
cording lo  Braconnot,  another  acid,  which  he  calls 
ellagic  acid.  Chemists,  however,  are  not  agreed  as 
to  their  entire  composition.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  larva,  as  well  as  its  stage 
of  growth,  must  materially  art'ect  the  analysis. 

Most  metallic  salts  produce  precipitates  with  infu- 
sion of  calls,  consisting  of  the  metallic  oxides,  tannin, 
and  gallic  acid  ll  is  questionable  how  far  the  astrin- 
gency  of  the  galls  is  affected  by  such  combinations. 
The  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  lime  water,  and  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  also,  occasion  precipitates.  Gela- 
tin and  starch  combine  immediately  with  the  tannin 
of  the  galls. 

Galls  are  among  the  most  powerful  vegetable  astrin- 
gents. They  are  sometimes  given  internally,  in  doses 
of  a  scruple;  but  their  chief  medical  use  is  as  a  local 
remedy  in  the  form  of  gargles,  and  in  the  ointment; 
which  see.  On  account  of  the  purple  or  black  colour, 
which  they  strike  with  salts  of  iron,  they  are  exten- 
sively consumed  in  dying  and  ink-making.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  no  substitute  can  tie  safelv  used  instead 
of  them."— Bis-  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

GALLIC  ACID.  .Indum  (jallieum.  Anacid  found 
in  vegetable  substances  possessing  astringent  proper- 
ties, hut  most  abundantly  in  the  excrescences  termed 
galls,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  may  be  obtained  r 
by  macerating  calls  in  water,  filtering,  "and  suffering 
the  liquor  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air.  It  will  crow 
mouldy,  be  covered  with  a  thick  glutinous  pellicle, 
abundance  of  glutinous  docks  will  fall  down,  and,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  will  appear  covered  with  small  yellowish  cits 
tals,  abundance  of  which  will  likewise  be  found  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  supernatant  pellicle.  These 
crystals  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alkohol,  aad 
evaporation  to  dryness. 

Or  muriate  of  tin  may  be  added  to  the  infusion  of 
calls,  till  no  more  precipitate  falls  down  :  the  excess  of 
oxide  of  tin  remaining  in  the  solution,  may  then  be 
precipitated    by   sulphuretted    hydrogen  gas,   and   Ihe 

liquor  will  yield  crystals  of  gallic  acid  by  evaporation. 

A  more  simple  process,  however,  is  lo  boil  au  ounce 
of  powdered  calls  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  lo  eicht, 
and  strain.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  alum  in  water 
precipitate  the  alumina  by  carbonate  of  potassa  ;  and 
after  edulcorating  it  completely  by  repeated  ablutions 
add  it  to  the  decoction,  frequently stirrinis  the  mixture 
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with  a  glass  rod.  The  next  day  (lltci  ilw  mixture, 
wash  tin-  precipitate  with  warm  water,  till  this  will  no 
tower  blacken  sulphate  ot'  iron;  mix  the  washings 
with  the  Altered  liquor,  evaporate,  and  thevallic  acid 
Will  be  obtained  in  One  needled  crystals. 

These  crystals  obtained  in  any  of  these  ways,  how- 
ever, are  contaminated  with  a  small  portion  of  ex- 
tractive matter;  and  to  purify  them  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  glass  capsule  in  a  sand  heat,  and  sub- 
limed into  another  capsule  inverted  over  this,  and  kept 
cool. 

The  gallic  arid  plared  on  n  red-hot  iron,  burns  With 
flame,  and  emits  an  aromatic  smell,  not  unlike  that  of 
benzoic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  SU  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  three  parts  at  a  boiling  heat.  It  is  ui 
in  alkohol,  which  takes  up  unequal  weight  if  heated, 
and  one-fourth  of  its  weight  cold. 

It  has  an  acido-astringent  taste,  and  reddens  tinc- 
ture of  litmus.  It  does  not  attract  humidity  from  the 
air. 

This  acid,  in  its  combinations  with  the  salifiable 
bases,  presents  some  remarkable  phenomena,  If  we 
pour  its  aqueous  solution  by  slow  degrees  into  lime, 
barytes,  or  strumites  water,  there  Will  hist  be  formed  a 
greenish-white  precipitate.  As  the  quantity  of  acid  is 
increased,  the  precipitate  changes  to  a  \  ioli  t  hue,  and 
eventually  disappears.  The  liquid  has  then  acquired 
a  reddish  lint.  Among  the  salts,  those  only  of  black 
oxide  and  red  wide  of  iron,  are  decomposed  by  the 
puie  gallic  acid.  It  Forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  the 
first,  and  a  brown  with  Hut  when  this 

acid  is  united  with  tannin,  it  decomposes aimost  all  the 
salts  of  the  permanent  metals. 

Itrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  and  carbo- 

and  the  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  malic  and 

..i  ids. 

I  with  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia, 

alts  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  which  are  liule 

soluble,  hut  more  so  if  their  base  be  in  excess.     With 

-  that  are  not  very   soluble  in 

general. 

Its   most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  its  great 
as,  when  combined  with 
tannin,  to  take  them  from  powerful  acids.     The  more 
readily  the  metallic  oxides  part  with  t lu-ir  oxygen,  the 
more  they  are  alterable  by  the  gallic  acid.      I 
tion  of  gold,  it  imparts  a  green  hue  ;  and  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  readily  passes  to  th 
state,  and  (overs  the  solution  with  a  shining  golden 
pellicle.     With  nitric  solution  of  silver,  it  p 
similar  effect.     Mercury  it  precipitates  of  as  orange- 
vellow :  copper,  brown  ;  bismuth,  of  a  lemn 
lead,  white  ;  iron,   black.     Platina,   zinc,  tin,  cobalt, 
aud  manganese,  are  not  precipitated  by  it. 

The  gallic  acid  is  of  extensive  use  in  the  art  of  dy- 
ing, as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  ingi 
all  the  shades  of  black,  and  is  employed  to  fix  or  im- 
prove several   other  colours.     It  is  well  known  as  an 
ingredient  in  ink. 

GA'LLICUS.  Belonging  to  the  French  :  applied  to 
the  venereal  disease.     See  J.ucs  venerea. 

GALLINA'GO.  (Diminutive  of  gallus,  a  cock.) 
1.  The  woodcock. 

2.  Ai)  eminence  within  the  prostate  gland  is  called 
caput  callinaginis,  from  its  fancied  resembla 
woodcock's  head. 

Galli  i  Rictus.  Corrupted  from  callilrichis,  or  cal- 
litrichum.    See  Callitriche. 

Ga'llium.     See  Galium. 

GA'LVANISM.  A  professor  of  anatomy,  in  the 
university  of  Bologna,  named  Galvani,  was  one  day 
making  experiments  on  electricity  in  bis  claboratory  : 
near  the  machine  were  some  frogs  that  had  been  flay- 
ed, the  limbs  of  which  became  convulsed  every  time  a 
spark  was  drawn  from  the  apparatus.  Galvani,  sur- 
prised at  this  phenomenon,  made  it  a  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, and  discovered  that  metals,  applied  to  the 
nerves  and  BJUSClesof  these  animals,  occasioned  power- 
ful and  sudden  contractions,  when  disposed  in  a  cer- 
tain manner.  He  gave  the  name  of  animal  electricity 
to  this  order  of  new  phenomena,  from  the  analogy  that 
he  considered  existing  between  these  effects  and  those 
produced  by  electricity. 

The  name  animal  electricity  has  bean  superseded, 

notwithstanding  the  great  analogy  that  exists  between 

•  of  ( lectricity  arid  those  of  Galvanism,  in 

»"avour  of  the  latter  term  •  which   is  not  only  more 


applicable  to  the  generality  of  the  phenomena,  3ut 
likewise  serves  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
coverer. 

In  order  to  give  rise  to  Galvanic  effects  in  animal 
bodies  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  communication 
between  two  points  of  one  sei  ies  of  netvous  and  mus- 
cular organs,  in  this  manner  a  circle  is  formed,  one 
arch  of  which  consists  of  the  animal  parts,  rendered 
the  subject  of  experiment,  while  the  oilier  arch  is 
composed  of  excitatory  Instruments,  which  generally 
Consist  of  several  pieces,  some   placed   under  the  ani 

mal  parts  called  supporters,  others  destined  to  establish 
a  ci nunication  between  the  latter,  are  called  con- 
ductors. To  form  a  complete  Galvanic  circle,  take 
the  thigh  of  a  frog,  deprived  of  its  skin;  detach  the 
crural  nerve,  as  far  as  the  knee;  |iul  it  on  a  piece  of 
zinc;  put  the  muscles  Of  the  leg  on   a   piece  of  silver; 

then  linish  the  excitatory  arch,  and  complete  the  Gal- 
vanic circle  by  establishing  a  i  ommunicatlon  by  means 
of  the  two  supporters;  by  means  Of  iron  or  copper- 
wire,  pewter  or  lead.  The  instant  that  the  communi- 
cators touch  the  two  supporters,  a  part  of  the  animal 
;irc!i  formed  by  the  tWO  supporters  will  be  convulsed. 
Although  i his  disposition  of  the  animal  pans,  and  of 
Galvanic  Instruments,  be  most  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  phenomena,  yet  the  composition  of  the 

animal  and  excitatory  anh  may  be  much  varied. 
Thus  contractions  are  obtained,  by  placing  the  two 
supporters  under  the  nerve,  and  leaving  the  muscle  out 
of  the  circle,  which  proves  that  nerves  essentially  con- 
stitute the  animal  arch. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  nerves  to  he  entire  in  order  to 
produce  contractions.  They  take  place  whether  the 
organs  be  tied  or  cut  through,  provided  there  exists  a 
simple  contiguity  between  the  divided  ends.  This 
proves  thai  we  cannot  strictly  conclude  what  happens 
in  muscular  action,  from  that  which  takes  place  in 
Galvanic  phenomena;  since,  if  a  nerve  be  tied  or  di- 
vided, the  muscles  on  which  this  is  distributed  lose  the 
mow.  r  of  action. 

The  cuticle  is  an  obstacle  to  Galvanic  effects:  they 
are  always  feebly  manifested  in  parts  covered  by  it. 
When  it  is  moist,  fine,  and  delicate,  the  elder  is  not 
entirely  interrupted.  Humboldt,  after  having  detach- 
ed the  cuticle  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and 
back,  by  means  of  two  blisters,  applied  plates  ol 
metal  to*  the  bare  cutis,  and,  at  the  moment  of  (  tab- 
lishiiig  a  communication,  he  experienced  sharp  prick- 
mpanied  with  a  sero-sanguineous  discharge. 

If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  under  the  tongue,  and  a 
fiat  piece  of  silver  on  its  superior  surface,  on  making 
them  touch  each  other,  an  acerb  taste  will  be  perceiv- 
ed, accompanied  with  a  slight  trembling. 

The  excitatory  arch  may  be  constructed  with  three, 
two,  or  even  one  metal  only,  with  alloys,  amalgams, 
or  other  metallic  or  mineral  combinations,  carbonated 
substances,  &c.  It  is  observed  that  metals  which  are 
in  genera!  the  most  powerful  excitors,  induce  contrac- 
tions so  much  the  more  as  they  have  an  extent  of  sur 
face.  Metals  are  all  more  or  less  excitants;  audit 
is  observed  that  zinc,  gold,  silver,  pewler,  are  of 
the  highest  rank;  then  copper,  lead,  nickel,  anti- 
mony, &c. 

Galvanic  susceptibility,  like  muscular  irritability,  is 
exhausted  by  too  long  continued  exercise,  and  is  re- 
cruited by  repose.  Immersion  of  nerves  and  muscles 
in  alkohol  and  opiate  solutions  diminishes,  and  even 
destroys,  this  susceptibility,  in  me  same  manner, 
doubtless,  as  the  immoderate  use  of  these  substances 
in  the  living  man  blunts, and  induces  paralysis  in  mus- 
cular action.  Immersion  in  oxyiniiriatic  acid  restores 
the  fatigued  pans,  to  be  again  acted  on  by  the  stimulus. 
Animals  killed  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  an  electric 
battery,  acquire  an  increa-e  of  Galvanic  susceptibility  , 
and  tiiis  property  subsists  unchanged  in  animals  do 
stroyed  by  submersion  in  mercury,  pure  hydrogen 
gas,  azole,  and  ammonia;  and  finally,  it  is  totally 
annihilated  in  animals  suffocated  by  the  vapour  of 
charcoal. 

Galvanic  susceptibility  is  extinct  in  the  muscles  of 
animals  of  warm  blood,  in  proportion  as  vital  heat  is 
dissipated:  sometimes  even  when  life  is  terminated  in 
convulsions,  contractility  cannot  be  put  into  action, 

j  although   warmth   be   not    completely  '.'one.  as   I 
I  the  vital  property  wen'  consumed   I  Isirih. 

amidst  which   the  annuals  had  expired,     'n  tl.i 
I  cold  blood,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  durante.    Thy 
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thiols  of  frogs,  long  after  being  separated  from  every 
thing,  and  even  to  the  instant  of  incipient  putrefaction, 
are  influenced  by  Galvanic  stimuli ;  doubtless,  because 
irritability,  in  these  animals,  is  less  ultimately  connect- 
ed with  respiration,  and  tile  mure  divided  among  the 
different  organs,  which  have  less  occasion  to  acton 
each  other  lor  the  execution  of  its  phenomena.  The 
Galvanic  chain  does  not  produce  sensible  actions  (that 
is,  contractions,)  until  the  moment  it  is  completed,  by 
establishing  a  communication  with  the  parts  consti- 
tuting it.  During  the  time  it  is  complete,  that  is, 
throughout  the  whole  space  of  time  that  the  commu- 
nication remains  established,  every  thing  remains 
tranquil;  nevertheless,  Galvanic  influence  is  not  sus- 
pended: in  fact,  excitability  is  evidently  increased,  or 
diminished,  in  muscles  that  have  been  long  continued 
in  the  Galvanic  chain,  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  reciprocal  situation  of  the  connecting  metals. 

If  silver  has  been  applied  to  nerves,  and  zinc  to 
muscles,  the  irritability  of  the  latter  increase?  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  they  have  remained  in  the  chain. 
Uy  this  method,  the  thighs  of  frogs  have  been  revivi- 
fied in  some  degree,  and  afterward  become  sensible  to 
stimuli,  that  before  had  ceased  to  act  on  them.  By  dis- 
tributing the  inelals  in  an  inverse  manner,  applying 
zinc  to  nerves  and  silver  to  muscles,  an  effect  abso- 
lutely contrary  is  observed  ;  and  the  muscles  that  pos- 
sess the  most  lively  irritability  when  placed  in  the 
chain,  seem  to  be  rendered  entirely  paralytic  if  they 
remain  long  in  this  situation. 

This  difference  evidently  depends  on  the  direction  of 
the  Galvanic  fluid,  determined  towards  the  muscles  or 
nerves,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  these  metals 
are  disposed,  and  this  is  of  some  importance  to  be 
known  for  the  application  of  Galvanic  means  to  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

Galvanic  Pile. — Volta's  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — 

Raise  a  pile,  by  placing  a  plate  of  zinc,  a  flat  piece 
of  wet  card,  and  a  plate  of  silver,  successively  ;  then  a 
second  piece  of  zh-.c,  &.c.  until  the  elevation  is  several 
feet  high  ;  for  the  effects  arc  greater  in  proportion  lo  its 
height;  then  touch  both  extremities  of  the  pile,  at  the 
same  instant,  with  one  piece  of  iron  wire;  at  the  mo- 
ment of  contact,  a  spark  is  excited  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  pile,  and  luminous  points  are  often  perceived 
at  different  heights,  where  the  zinc  and  silver  come 
into  mutual  contact.  The  zinc  end  of  this  pile  appears 
to  be  negatively  electrified;  that  formed  by  the  silver, 
on  the  contrary,  indicates  marks  of  positive  electricity. 

If  we  touch  both  extremities  of  the  pile,  after  having 
dipped  our  hands  into  water,  or,  what  is  better,  a  sa- 
line solution,  a  commotion,  followed  by  a  disagreeable 
prickling  in  the  lingers  and  elbow,  is  felt. 

If  we  place  in  a  tube  filled  with  water,  and  herme- 
tically closed  by  two  corks,  the  extremities  of  two 
wires  of  the  same  metal  winch  are  in  contact  at  the 
other  extremity,  one  with  the  summit,  the  other  with 
the  base  of  the  pile;  these  ends,  even  when  separated 
only  by  the  space  of  a  few  lines,  experience  evident 
changes  at  the  instant  the  extremities  of  the  pile  are 
touched  ;  the  wire  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  pile 
composed  of  silver  becomes  covered  with  bulla'  of  hy- 
drogen gas;  that  which  touches  the  extremity  formed 
by  zinc,  becomes  oxidized,  or  gives  off  oxygen  gas. 
Fourcroy  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  decom po- 
of water  by  the  Galvanic  fluid, which  abandons 
tile  oxygen  to  the  metal  that  touches  the  positive  ex- 
tremity of  the'  pile  ;  then  conducts  the  oilier  gas  invisi- 
bly 'e>  the  end  of  the  other  wire  there  to  be  disen- 
gaged. 

Galvanic  Trough.— This  is  a  much  more  conve- 
nient apparatus.  Plates  of  two  metals,  commonly 
zinc  and  copper,  are  fastened  together,  and  cemented 
into  a  wooden  trough,  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  cells  ; 
or  earthenware  troughs  with  partitions  being  procured, 

the    metals   connected    by  a  slip,  ..re  suspended  over 

a  thai  10  each  cell,  except  at  the  end-,  there  is  a 

f  each  metal;  then  a  diluted  acid,  (usually  the 

Bulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  mixed  with  from  twelve 

to  twenty  parts  of  water,)  is  poured  Into  the  trough. 

U  is   necessary  that  the  metals  be  placed  in  the  same 

onier  throughout,  01  ill  count,  racl  anol  ter. 

The  zinc end  becomes  negative,  the  copper  positive; 
and  the  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 

scries;  and   Beveral   such   troughs  may   be   connected 

i   so  ;•:  to  form  a  most  powerful  apparatus. 
from  the  number  of  experiments  of  Davy,  manv 
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new  and  important  facts  have  been  established,  and 
Galvanism  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  chemistry  ;  by  its  influence,  piaiina  wire  nas 
been  melted  ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  most  of  the  me 
tals,  have  easily  been  burnt;  the  fixed  alkalies,  and 
many  of  the  earths,  have  been  made  to  appear  as  con 
sisting  of  a  metallic  base,  and  oxygen  ;  compound  sub- 
stances, which  were  before  extremely  ditli-cu  1 1  to  decom- 
pose, are  now,  by  the  aid  of  Galvanism,  easily  resolved 
into  th'ir  constituents. 

The  Galvanic  influence  has  been  considered  by  some 
practitioners  as  likely  to  increase  the  nervous  influence 
in  paralyzed  and  debilitated  states  of  the  muscular  sys 
l<ni,  and  many  ingenious  ways  of  applying  it  have 
been  resorted  to;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
useful.  Dr.  lire's  observations  and  experiments  on 
this  subject  and  on  Galvanism  are  highly  iireresting 
The  following  account  ol  them  is  extracted  from  his 
Chemical  Dictionary.  "  Many  experiments,"  he  ob 
serves,  "have  oeen  performed,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  soon  after  their 
execution.  V assail,  Julio,  and  Rossi,  made  an  ample 
set,  on  several  bodies  decapitated  at  Turin.  They 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  effect  of  Galvanic 
electricity  on  the  heart,  and  other  involuntary  muscles: 
a  subject  of  much  previous  controversy.  Volta  as- 
serted, that  these  muscles  are  not  at  all  sensible  to  this 
electric  power.  Fowier  maintained,  that  they  were 
affected;  but  with  difficulty  and  in  a  slight  degree. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Vassali ;  who  further 
showed,  that  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines might  thus  also  be  excited.  Aldini,  on  the  con- 
trary, declared,  thai  he  could  not  affect  the  heart  by  his 
most  powerful  Galvanic  arrangements." 

Most  of  the  above  experiments  were  however  made 
cither  without  a  voltaic  battery,  or  with  piles,  feeble 
in  comparison  with  those  now  employed.  Those  in- 
deed performed  on  the  body  of  a  criminal,  at  Newgate, 
in  which  the  limbs  were  violently  agitated ;  the  eyes 
opened  and  shut ;  the  mouth  and  jaws  worked  about, 
and  the  whole  face  thrown  into  frightful  convulsions, 
were  made  by  Aldini,  with,  I  believe  a  considerable 
series  of  voltaic  plates. 

A  circumstance  of  the  first  moment,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  experiments  of  this 
kind, — that  a  muscular  mass  through  which  the  Gal- 
vanic energy  is  directly  transmitted,  exhibits  very 
weak  contractile  movements,  in  comparison  with  those 
Which  can  be  excited  by  passing  the  influence  along 
the  principal  nerve  of  the  muscle.  Inattention  to  this 
important  distinction,  I  conceive  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  the  slender  effects  hitherto  produced  in  such 
experiments  on  the  heart,  and  other  muscles,  indepen- 
dent of  the  will.  It  ought  also  lo  be  observed,  thai  too 
little  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  positive 
and  negative  poles  of  the  battery;  though  there  are 
good  reasons  for  supposing,  that  their  powers  on  mus- 
cular contraction  are  by  no  means  the  same. 

According  to  Ritter,  the  electricity  of  the  positive 
pole  augments,  while  the  negative  diminishes,  the  ac- 
tions of  life.  Tumefaction  of  parts  is  produced  by  the 
former  ;  depression  by  the  latter.  The  pulse  of  the 
hand,  he  says,  held  a  "few  minutes  in  contact  willl  the 
positive  pole,  is  strengthened  ;  that  of  the  one  in  con- 
tact with  the  negative  is  enfeebled:  the  former  is  ac 
companied  with  a  sense  of  heat;  ihe  latter  with  a 
feeling  of  coldness.  Objects  appear  to  a  positively 
electrified  eye,  larger,  brighter,  and  red;  while  to  one 
negatively  electrified,  they  seem  smaller,  less  distinct 
and  bluish, — colours  indicating  opposite  extremities  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum.  The  acid  and  alkaliues  tastes, 
when  the  tongue  is  acted  on  in  succession  by  the  two 
electricities,  are  well  known,  and  have  been  inge- 
niously accounted  lor  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  in  his  admirable 
liakeiian  lectures.  The  smell  of  oxy  muriatic  acid, and 
of  ammonia,  are  said  by  Ritter  to  be  the  opposite 
odours, excited  by  the  two  opposite  poles;  as  a  full 
body  of  sound  and  a  sharp  tone  are  the  corresponding 
effects 00  the  ears.  These  experiments  require  verifi- 
cation. 

Consonant  in  some  respects,  though  not  in  all,  with 
these  statements,  are  the  doctrines  taught  by  a  London 
practitioner,  experienced  in  tin'  administration  of  mo. 
dual  electricity.  He  affirms,  that  the  influence  of  t|1( 
electrical  fluid  of  our  common  machines,  in  the  cure 
of  diseases,  nnn'  be  referred  to  three  distinct  heads; 
first,  the  form  of  radii,  when  projected  from  a  point 
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positively  electrified;  secondly,  that  of  a  star,  or  the 
negative  lire,  concentrated  on  a  brass  ball;  thirdly,  the 
Leyden  explosion.    To  each  of  these  forms  be  assigns 

a  specific  action.  The  lirst  acts  as  a  sedative,  allaying 
morbid  activity  the  second  as  a  stimulant;  and  the 
last  hns  a  deobstrueut  operation,  in  dispersing  chronic 
tumours.  An  ample  narrative  of  cases  is  given  in 
Confirmation  Of  these  general  propositions.  My  own 
experience  leads  me  to  suppose,  thai  the' negative  pole 
at  a  Voltaic  battery  gives  more  poignant  sensations 
than  the  positive. 

The  most  precise  and  interesting  researches  on  the 
relation  between  Voltaic  ol<  ctricit)  and  the  phenomena 
or  life,  are  those  contained  in  Dr.  Wilson  Philip's  Dis- 
sertations in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  as  well 
as  in  his  experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the 
Vital  Functions,  more  recently  published. 

In  his  earlier  researches  he  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Wood,  and  the  action  of  the 
involuntary  muscles,  were  independent  of  the  nervous 
Influence.  In  a  late  paper,  read  in  January,  1816,  he 
showed  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  secretory 
functions  on  the  nervous  influence. 

The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  distributed  to  the  stomach, 
and  subservient  to  digestion,  were  di\  ided  by  im 
in  the  necks  of  several  living  rabbits.  After  the  ope- 
ration, the  parsley  which  they  ate  remained  without 
alteration  in  their  stomachs;  and  the  animals,  after 
evincing  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  seemed  to  die  of 
suffocation.  But  when  in  other  rabbits,  similarly 
treated,  the  Galvanic  power  was  transmitted  aim;;:  the 
nerve,  below  its  section,  to  a  disc  of  silver,  placed 
closely  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  animal,  oppo- 
site to  its  stomach,  no  difficulty  of  breathing  occurred. 
The  Voltaic  action  being  kept,  up  for  twenty-six  hours, 
the  rabbits  were  then  killed,  and  the  parsley  w  as  found 
in  as  perfectly  digested  a  state,  as  that  in  healthy  rab- 
bits led  at  the  same  time;  and  their  stomachs  evolved 
the  smell  peculiar  to  that  of  a  rabbit  dining  digestion. 
These  experiments  were  several  times  repeated  with 
similar  results. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Galvanic  energy  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  piace  of  the  nervous  influence,  so 
that,  winie  under  it.  the  stomach,  otherwise  inactive, 
digests  (bod  as  usual.  1  am  not,  howevr,  wi.iing  to 
adopt  the  conclusion  drawn  by  its  ingenious  autlior, 
that  the  identity  of  Galvanic  electricity  <ind  nervous 
influence  is  established  by  these  experiments.'  They 
clearly  show  a  remarkable  analogy  between  these  two 
powers,  since  the  one  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ather.  It  might  possibly"  he  uraed  by  the  anatomist, 
that  as  the  stomach  is  supplied  by  twigs  of  oilier 
nerves,  which  communicate  under  the  place  of  Dr. 
Philip's  section  of  the  par  vaffum,  the  Galvanic  fluid 
may  operate  merely  as  a  powerful  stimulus,  exciting 
those  slender  twigs  to  perform  such  an  increase  of  ac- 
tion, as  may  compensate  lor  the  want  of  the  principal 
Bene.  The  above  experiments  were  repeated  on  il.»;s, 
with  like  results;  the  battery  never  being  so  strong  as 
to  occasion  painful  shocks. 

The  removal  of  dyspneca,  as  stated  above,  led  him 
to  try  Galvanism  asa  remedy  in  asthma.  By  transmit- 
ting its  influence  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  pil 
of  the  stomach,  he  gave  decided  relief  in  every  one  of 
twenty-two  cases,  of  which  four  were  in  private  prac- 
tice, and  eighteen  in  the  Worcester  infirmary.  The 
power  employed  varied  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pairs. 

The  general  inferences  deduced  by  him  from  his  mul- 
tiplied experiments,  are,  that  Voltaic  electricity  is 
capable  of  effecting  the  formation  of  the  secret!  d  fluids, 
when  applied  to  the  blood  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  nervous  influence  is  applied  to  it ;  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  occasioning  an  evolution  of  caloric  from 
arterial  blood.  When  the  lungs  tire  deprived  of  the 
nervous  influence,  by  which  their  function  is  impeded, 
and  even  destroyed,  when  digestion  is  interrupted,  by 
withdrawing  this  influence  from  the  stomach,  these 
two  vital  functions  are  renewed  by  exposing  them  to 
the  influence  of  a  Galvanic  trough.  '  Hence,'  says  lie, 
'Galvanism  seems  capable  of  performing  all  the  func- 
tions lb  the  nervous  influence  in  the  animal  economy; 
but  obviously  it  cannot  excite  the  functions  of  animal 
life,  unless  when  acting  on  parts  endowed  with  the 
living  principle.' 

These  lesults  of  Dr.  Philip  have  been  recently  con- 
firmed bvD'r.  Clarke  Abel,  of  Brighton,  who  employed, 
in  one  of  the  repetitions  of  the  experiments,  a  com- 
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paratively  weak,  and  in  the  other  a  considerable 
Dowei  ot  Galvanism.  In  the  former,  although  the  Gal- 
vanism was  not  of  sufficient  power  to  occasion  evi- 
deui  digestion  of  Ihe  food,  yel  the  efforts  to  vomit,  and 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  constant  effects  of  dividing 
the  eighth  pair  oi  nerves,  were  prevented  by  it.  These 
symptoms  recurred  vt  Inn  it  was  discontinued,  and  \  a 
nishedon  its  reapplication.  'The  respiration  of  the 
animal,'  he  observes,  '  continued  quite  free  during  the 
experiment,  except  when  the  disengagement  oi  the 

nerves  from  the  tin-foil  rendered  a  short  suspension 
of  the  Galvanism  necessary  during  their  readjustment.' 
'J'he  noflgalvanized  rabbit  breathed  with  difficulty, 
wheezed  audibly,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  vo- 
mit.' In  the  latter  experiment,  in  which  the  greatei 
power  of  Gait  nnism  was  employed,  digestion  went  on 
as  in  Dr.  Philip's  experiments.— Jour.  8c.  ix, 

GaHois,  an  eminent  French  physiologist,  had  endea- 
voured lo  prove,  that,  the  motion  of  tin.'  heart  depends 
entirely  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  and  immediately 
ceases  when  ihe  spinal  marrow  is  removed  or  tie 
strayed.  Dr.  Philip  appears  to  have  refuted  this  no- 
tion bj  the  following  experiments.    Rabbits  were  rcn 

dered  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput;  the  spinal 
marrow  and  brain  were  then  removed,  and  the  respira 
lion  kept  up  by  artificial  means;  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  the  circulation,  were  carried  on  as  usual. 
When  spirit  of  wine  or  opium  was  applied  to  the  spi 
nal  marrow  or  brain,  the  rate  of  the  circulation  was 
accelerated. 

A  middle-sized,  athletic,  and  extremely  muscular 
man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  the  subject  of  the 
following  highly  interesting  experiments.  He  was 
suspended  from  the  gallows  nearly  an  hour,  and 
made  no  convulsive  struggle  after  he  dropped  ;  while 
a  thief,  executed  along  with  him,  was  violently  aui 
fated  for  a  considerable  lime.  He  was  brought  lo  Ihe 
anatomical  theatre  of  our  university  in  about  ten  mi- 
nutes alter  he  was  cut  down.  His  face  had  a  per- 
fectly natural  aspect,  being  neither  livid  nor  tunn  in  d  ; 
and  there  was  no  dislocation  of  his  neck. 

Dr.  Jefiray,  the  distinguished  professor  of  anatomy, 
ha\iug  en  the  preceding  day  requested  me  (says  Dr. 
Urc)  to  perforin  the  Galvanic  experiments,  1  sent  to 
his  theatre,  with  this  view,  next  morning,  my  minor 
Voltaic  battery, consisting  of  270  pairs  of  four-inch 
plates,  with  wires  of  communication,  and  pointed  me 
tallic  rods  with  insulating  handles,  for  the  more  com 
modious  application  of  the  electric  power.  About  live 
minutes  before  the  police  officers  arrived  with  the 
body,  the  battery  was  charged  with  a  dilute  niiro-sul- 
plturic  acid,  which  speedily  brought  it  into  a  state  of 
intense  action.  The  dissections  were  skilfully  exe- 
cuted  by  Mr.  Marshal,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  professor. 

F.jp.  1.  A  large  incision  was  made  into  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  close  below  Ihe  occiput.  The  posterior  half 
oi the  atlas  vertebra  was  then  removed  by  bone  for- 
ceps, when  the  spinal  marrow  was  brought  into  view. 
A  profuse  flow  of  liquid  blood  gushed  from  the  wound, 
inundating  the  floor.  A  considerable  incision  was  at 
the  same  time  made  in  the  left  hip,  through  the  great 
gluteal  muscle,  to  as  to  bring  the  sciatic  nerve  into 
sight:  and  a  small  cut  was  made  in  Ihe  heel.  From 
neither  of  these  did  any  blood  flow.  The  pointed  roil 
connected  with  one  end  of  Ihe  battery,  was  now 
placed  in  contact  with  the  spinal  marrow,  while  the 
other   rod   was   applied   to   the  sciatic    nerve.     Every 

muscle  of  the  body  was  immediately  agitated  with 
convulsive  movements,  resembling  a  violent  shudder 

ing  from  cold.  The  left  side  was  most  powerfully 
convulsed  at  each  renewal  of  the  electric  contact.  On 
moving  the  second  rod  from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  the 
knee  being  previously  bent,  the  leg  was  thrown  out 
with  such  violence  as  nearly  to  overturn  one  of  the 
assistants,  who  in  vain  attempted  lo  prevent  its  ex 
ten-  ion. 

Exp.  2.  The  left  phrenic  nerve  was  now  iaid  bare 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterna-thgroideus  muscle, 
from  three  to  four  inches  above  the  clavicle;  the  cuta- 
neous incision  having  been  made  by  the  side  of  the 
eterno-cleido  maetoideus.  Since  this  nerve  is  disirl 
buled  to  the  diaphragm,  and  since  it  communicates 
with  the  heart  through  the  eighth  pair,  U  was  expected 
by  transmitting  the  Galvanic  power  alonu  with  it,  thai 
the  respiratory  process  would  be  renewed.  Accord- 
ingly, a  small   incision   having  been  made  under  the 
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cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib,  the  point  of  the  one  Insu- 
lating rod  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  greai 
head  of  the  diaphragm,  while  the  other  point  was  ap- 
plied to  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  neck.  This  muscle, 
the  main  agent  of  respiration,  was  instantly  contracted, 
hut  with  less  force  than  was  expected.  Satisfied,  from 
ample  experience  on  the  living  body,  that  more  power- 
ful effects  can  be  produced  in  Galvanic  excitation,  by 
leaving  the  extreme  communicating  rods  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  parts  to  be  operated  on,  while  the  electric 
chain  or  circuit  is  completed  by  running  the  end  of 
the  wires  along  the  top  of  the  plates  in  the  last  trough 
of  either  pole,  the  other  wire  being  steadily  immersed 
in  the  last  cell  of  the  opposite  pole,  I  had  immediate 
recourse  \r.  this  method.  The  success  of  it  was  truly 
wond  r.'.A.  Full,  nay,  laborious  breathing,  instantly 
commenced.  The  chest  heaved,  and  fell;  the  belly 
was  protruded,  and  airain  collapsed,  with  the  relaxing 
and  retiring  diaphragm.  This  process  was  continued, 
without  interruption,  as  long  as  I  continued  the  elec- 
tric discharges. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  scientific  gentlemen  who 
witnessed  the  scene,  this  respiratory  experiment  was 
perhaps  the  most  striking  ever  made  with  a  philoso- 
phical apparatus.  Let  it  also  he  remembered,  that  tor 
full  hall  an  hour  before  this  period,  the  body  had  been 
well  nigh  drained  of  its  blood,  and  the  spinal  marrow 
severely  lacerated.  No  pulsation  could  be  perceived 
meanwhile  at  the  heart  or  wrist;  but  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  but  for  the  evacuation  of  the  blood,— the 
essential  stimulus  of  that  organ, — this  phenomenon 
might  also  have  occurred. 

Exp.  3.  The  supra-orbital  nerve  was  laid  hare  in  the 
forehead,  as  it  issues  through  the  supra-ciliary  fura- 
men.  in  the  eyebrow:  the  one  conducting  rod  being 
applied  to  it,  and  the  other  to  the  heel,  most  extraor- 
dinary grimaces  were  exhibited  every  time  that  the 
electric  discharges  were  made,  by  running  the  wire  in 
my  hand  along  the  cd:;cs  of  tin'  lust  trough,  from  the 
220th  to  the  '27IJt!i  pair  of  plates:  thus  fifty  shocks, 
each  greater  than  the  preceding  one,  were  given  in 
two  seconds.  Every  muscle  in  Irs  countenance  was 
simultaneously  thrown  into  fearful  action;  rage,  hor- 
ror, despair,  anguish,  and  ghastly  smiles,  united  their 
hideous  expression  in  the  murderer's  face,  surpassing 
far  the  wildest  representations  of  a  Fuseli  or  a  Kean. 
At  this  period  several  of  the  spectators  were  forced  to 
leave  the  apartment  from  terror  or  sickness,  and  one 
gentleman  fainted. 

Kip.  -I  The  last  Galvanic  experiment  consisted  in 
transmitting  the  electric  power  from  the  spinal  mar- 
row to  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  it  passes  by  the  internal 
condyle  at  the  elbow:  the  fingers  now  moved  nimbly, 
like  those  of  a  violin  performer;  an  assistant,  who 
tried  to  close  the  fist,  found  the  hand  to  open  forcibly, 
in  spite  of  nis  efforts.  When  the  one  rod  was  applied 
to  a  slight  incision  in  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  the  list 
being  previously  clenched,  that  finger  extended  in- 
stantly; and  from  the  convulsive  agitation  of  the  arm, 
he  seemed  to  point  to  the  different  spectators,  some  of 
whom  thought  he  had  come  to  life. 

Abotil  an  hour  was  spent  in  these  operations. 

In  deliberating  on  the  above  Galvanic  phenomena, 
we  are  almost  willing  to  imagine,  that  if,  without  cut- 
ting into  and  wounding  the  spinal  marrow  and  blood- 
vessels in  the  neck,  the  pulmonary  organs  had  been 
Set  a-playing   at   first,   (as  1   proposed,)  by  electrifying 

the  phrenic  nerve,  (which  may  be  done  without  any 
dangerous  incision,)  their.'  is  a  probability  that  life 
might  have  been  restored.  This  event,  however  little 
desirable  with  a  murderer,  anil  perhaps  contrary  to 
law,  would  yet  have  been  pardonable  in  one  Instance, 
as  it  would  have  been  highly  honourable  ami  useful  to 
Fclence.  From  the  accurate  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip 
t  appears,  that  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  anil  lungs 
is  indispensable  towards  restoring  tin-  suspended  action 
of  the  lean  and  great  vessels,  subservient  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood. 

It  is  known,  that  eases  of  deathlike  lethargy,  or  bus 
ponded  animation,  from  disease  ami  accidents,  have 
occurred,  where  life  has  returned,  after  longer  inter- 
ruption of  its  functions  thn.n  in  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding experiments.  It  is  probable,  whim  apparent 
death  supervenes  from  suffocation  with  noxious  ibises, 
&c.  and  when  there  is  no  organic  lesion,  that  a  judi- 
ciously directed  Galvanic  experiment  will,  if  any  thing 
frill,  restore  the  activity  of  tin:  vital  functions  The 
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plans  of  administering  Voltaic  electricity,  hithtrtu  pur 
sued  in  such  cases,  are,  in  my  humble  apprehension, 
very  defective.  No  advantage,  we  perceive,  is  likely 
to  accrue  from  passing  electric  discharges  across  the 
chest,  directly  through  the  heart  and  lungs.  On  th« 
principles  so  well  developed  by  Dr.  Philip,  and  now 
illustrated  ;n  Cydesdale's  body,  we  should  transmit 
along  the  channel  of  the  nerves,  that  substitute  for 
nervous  influence,  or  that  power  which  may  perchance 
awaken  its  dormant  faculties.  Then,  indeed,  fair  hopes 
may  be  formeu  of  deriving  extensive  benefit  from  Gal- 
vanism; and  of  raising  this  wonderful  agent  to  its  ex 
peeled  i  ankamoni:  the  minisie.sofliealih  and  life  to  man. 
I  would,  however,  beg  leave  to  suggest  another 
nervous  channel,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  slid  readier 
and  more  powerful  one,  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  than  the  phrenic  nerve.  If  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion be  made,  as  is  frequently  done  for  aneurism, 
through  the  integuments  of  the  neck  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sterno-masUrideus  muscle,  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  clavicle  anil  angle  of  the  lower  jaw;  then, 
on  turning  over  the  edge  of  this  muscle,  we  biing  into 
view  the  throbbing  carotid,  on  the  outside  of  which, 
the  par  vagum.  and  great  sympathetic  nerve,  lie  to- 
gether in  one  sheath."  Here,  therefore,  they  may  both 
be  directly  touched  and  pressed  by  a  blunt  metallic 
conductor'.  These  nerves  communicate  directly,  or 
indirectly,  with  the  phrenic;  and  the  superficial  nerve 
of  the  heart  is  sent  off  from  the  sympathetic. 

Should,  however,  the  phrenic  nerve  be  taken,  that 
of  tire  left  side  is  the  preferable  of  the  two.  From  tl><- 
position  of  the  heart,  the  left  phrenic  differs  a  little  in 
its  course  from  the  right.  It  passes  over  the pcricar 
dinm,  covering  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

While  the  point  of  one  metallic  conductor  is  applied 
to  the  nervous  cords  above  described,  the  other  knob 
oiiEhtto  be  firmly  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  per- 
son, immediately  under  t lie  cartilage  of  the  seventh 
rib.  The  skin  should  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  or,  what  is  better,  a  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sal-ammoniac,  by  which  means,  the  elec- 
tric energy  will  be  more  effectually  conveyed  through 
the  cuticle  so  as  to  complete  the  Voltaic  chain. 

To  lay  bare  the  nerves  above  described,  requires,  as 
I  have  staled,  no  formidable  incision,  not  does  it  de- 
mand more  anatomical  skill,  or  surgical  dexterity,  than 
(very  practitioner  of  the  healing  art  ought  to  possess 
We  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  subject  of 
experiment  is  at  least  insensible  to  pain  ;  ami  that  life 
is  at  slake,  perhaps  irrecoverably  gone.  And  assured- 
ly, if  we  place  the  risk  and  difficulty  of  the  operations 
in  competition  with  the  blessings  and  glory  consequent 
on  success,  they  will  weigh  as  nothing,  with  the  intel- 
ligent and  humane.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  two 
small  brass  knobs,  covered  with  cloth  moistened  with 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  pressed  above  and  below,  on 
the  place  of  the  nerve,  and  the  diaphragmatic  region, 
may  suffice,  without  any  suigical  operation:  it  may 
first  he  tried. 

Immersion  of  the  body  in  cold  water  accelerates 
greatly  the  extinction  of  lite  arising  from  suffocation ; 
and  hence  less  hopes  need  be  entertained  of  recover- 
ing drowned  persons  after  a  considerable  interval,  than 
when  the  vital  heat  has  been  suffered  to  continue  with 
little  abatement.  None  of  the  ordinary  practices  judi- 
ciously enjoined  by  the  Humane  (Society,  should  eve* 
on  such  occasions  be  neglected.  For  it  is  surely  cul- 
pable to  spare  any  pains  which  may  contribute,  in  the 
slightest  decree,  to  recall  the  fleeting  breath  of  man  to 
its  cherished  :i:ansion. 

My  attention  has  been  again  particularly  directed  to 
this  Interesting  subject,  by  a  very  flattering  letter  which 
1  lately  received  from  the  learned  Secretary  of  the 
Koyal  Humane  Society. 

In  the  preceding  account,  1  had  accidentally  omitted 
to  state  a  veiy  essential  circumstance  relative  to  the 
electrization  Of  Clydesdale.  The  paper  indeed  waM 
very  rapidly  written,  at  the  busiest  period  of  my  public 
prelections,  to  be  presented  to  the  society,  as  a  substi- 
lule  for  the  es>:iv  of  an  absent  fi  ierrd,  and  was  sent  oli 
to  London  the  morning  alter  it  was  read. 

The  positive  pole  or  wire  connected  with  the  zinc 
end  of  the  battery,  was  that  which  1  applied  to  the 
nerve;  and  the  negative,  or  that  connected  w  ,th  the 
copper  end    was  that  which  1  applied  to  the  muscles. 

This  is  a  matter  of  primary  inrnortance, ns  the  follow 
iiu:  experiments  will  prove. 
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rrejiare  tlie  posterior  limbs  of  o  frog  for  Voltaic  oiec 
trization,  leaving  the  crural  nerves  connect)  d 

lied  portion  of  the  spine.  When  the  excita- 
bility has  become  nearly  exhausted,  plunge  the  limbs 
Into  the  water  of  one  ivine  glass,  and  the  crural  nerves 
With,  their  pendent  portion  of  spine,  into  that  of  the 
other.  The  edges  ot  the  two  classes  should  be  almost 
in  contact.  Then  taking  a  rod  af  zinc  in  one  hand, 
and  a  rod  ot'  silver  (or  a  silver  tea-spoon)  in  the  other, 
plunge  the  former  into  the  water  of  the  limbs'  "lass, 
and  the  latter  into  that  of  the  nerves' glass,  without 
touching  the  frog  itself,  and  gently  strike  the  dry  parts 
of  the  bright  metals  together.  Feeble  convulsive 
movements,  or  mere  twitching  of  the  fibres,  will  be 
perceived  at  every  contact.  Reverse  now  tlw  position 
of  the  metallic  lods,  that  is,  plunge  the  zinc  into  the 
nerves'  glass,  and  the  silver  into  the  other.  On  renew- 
ing the  contact  of  the  dry  surfaces  of  the  metal  now, 
Yen  lively  convulsions  will  take  place;  and  it' the 
limbs  are  skilfully  disposed  in  a  narrowish  conical 
glass  they  will  probably  spring  oul  to  some  distance. 
This  interesting  experiment  may  be  agreeably  varied 
in  the  following  way,  with  an  assistant  operator:  let 
thai  person  seize,  in  the  moist  fingers  of  his  left  mind, 
the  spine  and  nervous  cords  of  tin-  prepared  frog;  and 
in  those  ol  the  right  hand,  a  silver  rod;  and  let  the 
on  lay  hold  of  one  of  the  limbs  with  his  right 
hand,  while  he  holds  a  zinc  rod  in  the  moist  fingers  of 
the  left.  On  making  the  metallic  contact,  feeble  con- 
vulsive twitchings  will  be  perceived  as  before.  Hold- 
ing still  the  frog  as  above,  let  them  merely  exchange 
the  pieces  of  metal.  On  renewing  the  contacts  now. 
livny  movements  will  take  place,  which  become  very 
conspicuous,  if  one  limb  be  held  nearly  horizontal, 
while  the  other  hangs  freely  down.  At  each  touch  ot 
the  Voltaic  pair,  the  drooping  limb  will  statt  up,  and 
strike  the  hand  of  the  cxperin 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
suscitating dormant  irritability  of  nerves,  or  contrac- 
tility of  their  subordinate  muscles,   the  positive  pole 
pplied  to  the  former,  and  the  negative  to  the 
latter." — Lrc's  Chemical  Dictionary. 
Ga.ma  ndk-v.  ^ee  Stalagmiiit. 
Gambi  knsk  GiMMt.    Bee  Kino, 
GAMEOGE.     See  Stalagmitis. 
< ;  A  M  BO'G  I  A.     See  Cambodia  and  Stalagmitis. 
G.vmbo  gum.     See  ^talagnutis. 
idea.     See  Stalagmitis. 
GAMMA.     (From  the  letter  T,  gamma,  which  it 
resembles.)     A  surgical  instrument  lor  cauterizing  a 
hernia. 

Gamphe'lk.    (From  yapi^oc,  crooked.;   The  cheek. 
The  jaw. 

Ga  noamon.     (From  yayyaw,  a  fishing-net,  which 
it  was  said  to  resemble.)     1.  A  name  of  the  omentum. 
■.!.  Some    call  the  contexture  of  nerves  about  the 
navel  by  this  name. 

GANGLION.     (TayyXiov,  a  kr.ot.1      A  knot.     1. 
In  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a  natural  knot-like  enlarge- 
:n  the  course  of  a  nerve. 
•2.  In  surgery  it  is  an  encysted  tumour,  formed  in 
the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  and  containing  a  fluid  like  the 
while  of  an  egg.     It  most  frequently  occurs  on    the 
i  the  hand  or  foot. 
GANGRENE.      (Tayypawa;    from   ypaui,   to  feed 
upon:   so  named  from   its  eating   away   the  flesh.) 
ita.     See  .Murtijicution. 
Ga  r.-.b.     An  Arabic  name  for  the  disorder  of  the 

■  i  e  JEgylops. 
'GARCI'NIA.     (So  called  in  honour  of  Dr.  Garcin, 
who  accurately  described  it.)     The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.     Cinss  JJudecandria  ; 
Older,  Monagynia. 

Garcima  masgostana.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  mangosteen  tree.  The  mangosteen  is  a  fruit  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
on  this  tree  in  Java  and  the  Molucca  islands.  Ac- 
cording to  the  concurring  testimonies  of  all  travellers, 
il  is  the  most  exquisitely  flavoured,  and  the  most  salu- 
brious  of  all  fruits,  il  being  such  a  delicious  mixture  of 
fite  tart  and  sweet.  The  flesh  is  juicy,  white, almost 
transparent,  and  of  a  more  delicate  and  agreeable  fla- 
vour than  ilie  richest  grape.  It  is  eaten  in  almost 
every  disorder,  ai:d  the  dried  bark  is  used  medii 
in  dysenteries  and  tenesmus,  and  a  strong  decoction 
of  \\  is  much  esteemed  8 
throats. 
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Ga'iiow.i:.  rapyaXn.  G'argalos;  Gargalismol 
Irritation,  or  stimulation. 

Gauov  iu.o.n.  (Hebrew.)  The  uvula,  or  glandu- 
lous  body,  which  hangs  down  into  the  throat. 

GA  KGARISM.     See  Oargarisma, 

GARGARl'SMA.  (Gargartsma,  atia.  n.;  and 
Qargarismus,  i.  in.;  and  Gargarismum,i,  n. ;  from 
yapyaptfa,  to  gargle.)  A  gargle,  or  wash  for  the 
tin  oat. 

Garqarumum.    Bee  Oargarisma. 

Ga'roathi  m.  A  bed  on  which  lunatics,  &c.  were 
formerly  confined. 

GARGLE.     Bee  Oargarisma. 

GARLIC.    See  Allium. 

GARNET.  Professor  Jameson  divides  this  mineral 
genus  into  three  species  :  the  pyramidal  garnet,  dodc- 
oahedral  garnet,  and  prismatic  gamet. 

J.  The  Pyramidal  contains  three  sub-species;  Vesu 
vian,  Egeran,  Gehlenite. 

■J.  Tli''  J >oiiii uhcilrul  contains  nine  sub-species, 
Pyreneite, Grossulare,  Melanite,  Pyrope, Garnet,  Allu- 
chroite,  Colophonite,  Cinnamon  Btone,  Helvin. 

:i.  The  Pritmatiei  the  grenatite.  Of  the  garnet 
proper,  there  are  two  species  : 

1.  The  precious  or  noble  garnet. 

•J.  The  common  garnet. 

GARNET,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1TG6,  atCasterton 
in  Westmoreland.  After  serving  his  time  to  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  he  went  to  study  ul  Edinburgh,  where 
he  took  his  degree  at  twenty-two,  and  then  attended 
the  London  hospitals  for  two  years.  In  ITSiU  he  set- 
tled at  Bradford,  and  began  to  give  private  lectures  on 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry;  and  here  he  wrote  bis 
Treatise  on  the  Horlcy  Green  Spa.  Rut  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  10  Knaresborough,  and  soon  after 
published  an  Analysis  of  the  different  Waters  of  liar 
rowgate,  which  place  he  visited  during  the  summer 
season.  About  this  period  he  formed  the  design  ol 
going  to  America  ;  but  while  waiting  to  take  his  pas 
sage  at  Liverpool,  he  was  solicited  to  deliver  some  lec- 
tuies  there,  which  were  so  favourably  received,  that  he 
was  induced  to  repeat  his  course  at  various  other 
places;  and  at  length  the  professorship  at  Anderson's 
Institution  in  Glasgow  was  offered  hirn,  where  he 
began  lecturing  in  17SX3.  Two  years  after  he  made  a 
tour  to  the  Highlands,  of  which  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished an  account.  On  the  formation  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution in  London,  he  was  invited  by  Count  Rumford 
to  become  the  lecturer  there;  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, and  the  room  was  crowded  with  persons  of  the 
first  distinction  and  fashion.  He  then  turned  his 
thoughts  more  seriously  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  likely  to  afford  the  most  permanent  support; 
but  his  prospects  were  cut  short  by  death  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1803.  A  posthumous  volume,  en- 
titled "  Zoonomia,"  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family. 

Ga'ron.  Tapav.  A  kind  of  pickle  prepared  of 
fish  :  at  first  it  was  made  from  a  fish,  which  the  Greeks 
call  Garos  ;  but  the  best  vvas  mude  from  mackarel 
Among  the  moderns,  garam  signifies  the  liquor  in 
which  fish  is  pickled. 

GAROU.     See  Jjapkiir.  gnidium. 
Garkophy'llus.     Sec  Eugenia  caryoplnjllata. 
Garhoti'llo.      (From  garoltar,  to  bind  closely 
Spanish.)     A  name  of  the  cynanche  maligna,  from  its 
sense  of  strangulation,  as  if  the  throat  were  bound  with 
a  cord. 

GA.S.   (Prom  Gascht,  German,  an  eruption  of  wind.) 
Gat,    Elastic  fluid;  Aeriform  fluid.    This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids,  simple  or  com- 
pound, except  the  atmosphere,  to  which  the  term  air 
is  approprialed. 
I      Some  of  the  gases  exist  in  nature  without  the  aid  ol 
I  art,  and  may   therefore   be  collected .  others,  on  the 
I  contrary,  are  only  producible  by  artificial  means, 
j     All  gases  are  combinations  of  certain  substances, 
reduced  to  the  gaseous  form  by  the  addition  of  caloric 
Il  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  distinguish  in  every  gas, 
the  matter  of  heat  which  acted  the  part  of  a  solvent 
and  the  substance  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  gag. 

Gases  are  not  contained  in  those  substances  from 
which  we  obtain  them  in  the  state  of  gas,  but  owe 
their  formation  to  the  expansive  property  of  caloric. 

far  mat  i  —The  different   forms  undei 

which  bodies  appear,  depend  upon  a  certain  quantity 
of  caloric,  -  ombined  with  them.    Thevcrj 
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(tmtalton  of  gases  corroborates  this  truth.  Their  pro-  ; 
Auction  totally  defends  upon  the  combination  of  the  ' 
particular  substances  with  caloric;  and  though  called 
permanently  elastic,  they  are  only  so  because  we  can- 
not so  far  reduce  their  temperature,  as  to  dispose  them 
to  part  with  it;  otherwise  they  would  undoubtedly  be- 
come fluid  nr  solid. 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a  solid  substance  in  all  de- 
grees below  32°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  above  this  tem- 
perature it  combines  with  caloric,  and  becomes  a  fluid. 
It  retains  ita liquid  state  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  till  its  temperature  is  augmented 
to  illi!0.  It  then  combines  with  u  larger  portion  of 
caloric,  and  is  converted,  apparently,  into  gas,  or  at 
least  into  elastic  vapour ;  in  which  state  it  would  con- 
tinue, if  the  temperature  of  our  atmosphere  was  above 
Q12°.  Gases  are  therefore  solid  substances,  between 
the  particlesof  which  a  repulsion  is  established  by  the 
quantity  of  caloric. 

Hut  as  in  the  gaseous  water  or  steam,  the  caloric  is 
retained  With  but  liltle  force,  on  account  of  its  quitling 
the  water  when  ihe  vapour  is  merely  exposed  to  a 
lower  temperature)  we  do  not  admit  steam  among 
the  class  of  liases,  or  permanently  elastic  agriforni 
fluids.  In  gases,  caloric  united  by  a  very  forcible 
affinity,  and  no  diminution  of  temperature,  or  increase 
of  pressure,  that  has  ever  yet  been  effected,  can  sepa- 
rate it  from  them.  Thus  the  air  of  our  atmosphere, 
in  the  most  intense  cold,  or  when  very  strongly  com- 
pressed, still  remains  in  the  aerilbrni  s'.ate;  and  hence 
is  derived  the  essential  character  of  gases,  namely,  that 
they  shall  remain  aeriform,  under  all  variations  of 
pressure  anil  temperature. 

In  the  modern  nomenclature,  the  name  of  every 
substance  existing  in  the  aeriform  stale,  is  derived 
from  its  supposed  soiid  base;  and  the  term  gas  is  used 
to  denote  its  existence  in  this  state. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  gases,  or  to 
show  in  what  manner  caloric  is  combined  with  them, 
the  following  experiment  may  serve.  Put  into  a  retort, 
capable  of  holding  half  a  pint  of  water,  two  ounces 
Of  muriate  of  soda  (common  salt):  pour  on  it  half  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp; 
a  great  quantity  of  gas  is  produced,  which  might  be 
collected  and  retained  over  mercury.  But  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  this  experiment,  let  it  pass  through  a 
irlass  receiver,  having  two  openings,  into  one  Of  Which 
the  neck  of  the  retort  passes,  while,  from  the  other,  a 
bent  tube  proceeds,  w  liich  ends  in  a  vessel  ot  water. 
Before  closing  the  apparatus,  let  a  thermometer  be  in- 
cluded in  the  receiver,  to  show  the  temperature  of  the 
gas.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer will  rise  only  a  few  degrees :  whereas  the  wa- 
ter in  the  vessel  which  receives  the  bent  tube,  will  soon 
become  boiling  hot. 

Explanation. — Common  salt  consists  of  muriatic 
acid,  united  to  soda;  on  presenting  sulphuric  acid  to 
this  union,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  especially 
when  assisted  by  heat.  The  sulphuric  acid  unites  by 
virtue  of  its  greater  affinity  to  the  soda,  and  forms  sul- 
phate of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salt;  the  muriatic  acid  be- 
comes therefore  disengaged,  and  takes  the  gaseous 
form  in  which  it  is  capable  of  existing  at  the  common 
temperature.  To  trace  the  caloric  during  this  experi- 
ment, as  was  our  object,  we  must  remark,  that  it  fust 
flows  from  the  lamp  to  the  disengaged  muriatic  acid, 
and  converts  it  into  gas;  but  the  heat  thus  expended 
is  chemically  united,  and  therefore  not  appreciable 

by  the  thermometer.     The  caloric,  however,  is  again 

evolved,  when  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  condensed 
by  Ihe  water,  with  which  it  forms  liquid  muriatic 
acid. 

In  ibis  experiment  we  therefore  trace  calorie  in  a 
cliemieal  combination  producing  gas;  and  from  this 
union  we  again  trace  it  in  the  condensation  of  the  gas, 
producing  sensible  heat. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  and 

fixation   of  gases.      It  maybe  further  observed,   that 

each  of  these  fluids  loses  or  Buffers  the  disengage- 
ment of  different  quantities  of  heat,  as  it  becomes 
more  or  l"ss  solid  in  its  new  coiiibination,  or  as  that 
combination  is  capable  of  retaining  more  or  less  Bpc- 
luiat. 
The  discovery  of  airiform  gaseous  fluids  nas  occa- 
sioned the  necessity  of  some  peculiar  instruments,  by 
means  of  which  those  substances  may  be  conveniently 
soliected  and  submitted  to  examination.    The  prin- 
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cipal  ones  for  that  purpose  arc  styled  the  pneumatu 
apparatus. 

The  pneumatic  trough,  is  made  either  of  wood  or 
strong  sheet  iron,  tinned,  japanned,  or  painted.  A 
trough  of  about  two  feet  long,  sixteen  inches  wide, 
and  fifteen  high,  has  been  found  to  be  sufficient  for 
most  experiments.  Two  or  three  inches  below  :.ts 
brim,  a  horizontal  shelf  is  fastened,  in  dimension  about 
half  or  one-third  part  of  the  width  of  the  trough.  In 
this  shelf  are  several  holes:  these  holes  must  be  made 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  excavation,  shaped  like  a 
tunnel,  which  is  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shelf 

This  trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient  to  cover 
the  shelf  to  the  height  of  an  inch. 

The  use  of  this  shelf  is  to  support  receivers,  jars,  or 
bell-glasses,  which,  being  previously  filled  with  water, 
are  placed  invertedly,  their  open  end  turned  down 
upon  the  above-mentioned  holes,  through  which  the 
gases,  conveyed  there  and  directed  by  means  01  the 
funnel-shaped  excavations,  rise  in  the  form  of  air- 
bubbles  into  the  receiver. 

VVI.vn  the  gaseous  fluids  are  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed by  water,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  them,  the 
trough  must  be  rilled  with  mercury.  The  price  and 
gravity  of  this  fluid  make  it  an  object  of  convenience 
and  economy,  that  the  trough  should  be  smaller  than 
when  water  is  used. 

A  mercurial  trough  is  best  cut  in  marble,  free-stone, 
or  a  solid  block  of  wood.  A  trough  about  twelve 
inches  lone,  three  inches  wide,  and  four  deep,  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  private  experiments. 

Method  of  collecting  gases,  and  transferring  them 
from  one  vessel  to  another. — If  we  are  desirous  of 
transmitting  air  from  one  vessel  to  another,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it  be  full  of 
water,  or  some  fluid  heavier  than  air.  For  that  pur- 
pose, take  a  wide-mouthed  bell-glass,  or  receiver; 
plunge  it  under  the  water  in  the  trough,  in  order  to  fill 
it ;  then  raise  it  with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  place 
it  on  the  shelf  of  the  trough,  so  as  to  cover  one  or 
more  of  the  holes  in  it. 

It  will  now  be  full  of  water,  and  continue  so  as  long 
as  the  mouth  rt  mains  below  the  surfaxe  of  the  fluid  in 
the  cistern;  for,  in  this  case,  the  water  is  sustained  in 
the  vessel  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mercury  is  sustained  in  the  ba- 
rometer. It  may  without  difficulty  be  imagined,  that 
if  common  air  (or  any  other  fluid  resembling  common 
air  in  lightness  and  elasticity)  be  suffered  to  enter  the 
inverted  vessel  filled  with  "water,  it  will  rise  to  the 
upper  part,  on  account  of  its  levity,  and  the  surface  of 
the  water  will  subside.  To  exemplify  this,  take  a  glass, 
or  any  other  vessel,  in  that  state  which  is  usually  called 
empty,  and  plunge  it  into  the  water  with  its  mouth 
downwards:  scarce  any  of  it  will  enter  the  glass,  be- 
cause its  entrance  is  opposed  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
included  air ;  but  if  the  vessel  be  turned  with  its  mouth 
upwards,  it  immediately  fills,  and  the  air  rises  in  bub 
hies  to  the  surface.  Suppose  this  operation  be  per- 
formed under  one  of  the  jars  or  receivers,  which  are 
filled  wiih  water,  and  placed  upon  the  perforated  shelf, 
(he  air  will  ascend  in  bubbles  as  before,  but,  instead 
o\  escaping,  it  will  be  caught  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  and  expel  part  of  the  water  it  contains. 

In  this  manner  we  see  that  air  may  be  emptied  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another  by  a  kind  of  inverted  pour- 
ing, by  which  means  it  is  made  to  ascend  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  vessel.  When  (he  receiving  vessel 
has  a  narrow  neck,  the  air  may  be  poured,  in  a  similar 
manner,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  inserted  iu  ita 
mouth. 

If  the  air  is  (o  be  transferred  from  a  vessel  that  is 
slopped  like  a  bottle,  the  bottle  must  be  unstopped,  with 
its  orifice  downwards  in  the  water;  and  then  inclined 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  neck  may  come  under  the 
perforated  excavation  of  ihe  shelf.  The  gas  will  es 
inpe  from  (he  bottle,  and  passing  into  the  vessel  destined 
(o  receive  il,  will  ascend  in  it  in  (he  form  of  bubbles. 

In  whatever  manner  this  operation  is  performed, 
the  necessity  of  the  excavation  in  (he  lower  part  of  the 
shelf  may  be  readily  conceived.  K  is,  as  mentioned 
before,  destined  to  collect  the  gas  which  escapes  from 
the  vessel,  and  direct  it  in  its  passage  towards  the  ves- 
sel adapted  10  receive  it.  Without  this  excavation,  the 
gas,  Instead  of  proceeding  to  (he  place  of  its  destina- 
tion, would  be  dispersed  and  lost,  unless  the  mouth  of 
the  receiving  vessel  were  largo 
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The  vessels,  or  receiver*,  for  collecting  the  disen- 
gaged gases,  should  be  glass  cylinders,  jars,  or  bell- 
glasses  of  various  sizes;  same  of  them  should  he  open 
at  both  nuts,  others  should  he  fitted  with  necks  at  the 
top,  ground  perfectly  level,  in  order  that  they  may  he 
Stopped  by  ground  flat  pieces  of  metal,  glass,  slate, 
&c;  others  should  be  furnished  with  ground  stoppers. 
Spine  should  be  graduated  into  cubic  inches,  ami  sub- 
divided into  decimal  or  other  equidistant  parts,  lie 
sides  these,  common  glass-bottles,  tumblers,  &c.  may 

•cation  of  Gusts.— A\\  the  elastic  agriform 
fluids  iviih  «hich  we  are  hitherto  acquainted,  tire 
generally  divided,  by  systematic  writers,  into  two 
classes,  namely:  those  that  are  respirabie  anil  capable 
of  maintaining  combination,  and  those  that  are  not  re- 
spirabie and  incapable  of  maintaining  combustion. 
This  division,  indeed,  has  it*  advantage,  but  the  term 
respirabie,  in  iis  physiological  application,  has  been 
very  difli  rently  employed  by  different  writers.  Some- 
times by  the  respii ability  of  a  gas  has  been  meant  its 
powei  of  BUpportillg  life,  when  repeatedly  applied  to 
the  blood  in  the   lungs.     At  other  tunes   [ill  "..ises  have 

been  considered  respirabie  which  were  capable  of  in- 
troduction into  the  lungs  by  voluntary  efforts,  without 
any  rela  ion  to  their  vitality.  In  the  hist  case,  the 
word  respirabie  seems  to  us  most  properly  employed, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  here  used. 

Nou-resplrable  gases  are  those  which,  when  applied 
to  the  externa!  organs  v['  respiration,  stimulate  the 
muscles  of  the  epiglottis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
it  perfectly  clo<e  on  the  glottis;  thus  preventing  the 
smallest  particle  of  gas  from  entering  into  the  bronchia, 
in  spile  ot   voluntary  exertions. 

or  respirn We  gases,  or  those 'Which  are  capable  of 
being  taken  into  the  lungs  by  voluntary  efforts,  only- 
one  has  the  power  of  uniformly  supporting  life,  namely, 
atmosphet  ic  air  ;  other  gases,  when  respired,  sooner  or 
later  impair  Hie  health  of  the  human  constitution,  or 
perhaps  occasion  death;  but  in  different  modes. 

is  effect  no  positive  change  in  the  blood; 
animals  immersed  in  it  die  of  a  disease  produced  by 
the  privation  of  atmospheric  air,  analogous  to  that 
Occasioned  by  their  submersion  in  water. 

.jit  produce  some  positive  change  in  the 
blood,  as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bed- 
does  ro  d  St  Humphrey  Davy.  They  seem  to  render 
it  inca|  able  of  supplying  the  nervous  and  muscular 
fibres  with  principles  essential  to  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility ■  -.  therefore,  destroy  animal  life  on 
a  different  principle. 

It  is  nbt  ious,  therefore,  that  the  above  classification 
recise,but  capable  of  misleading  the  stu- 
dent without  proper  explanation. 
Pee  Nitrogen, 
ic  arid.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Gas,  henry  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Carburcttcd 
hydrogen  gas. 

Gas,  hepatic.     See  Hydrogen  gut,  sulphuretted. 

Gas,  hydrogen.     Pee  Hydrogen. 

Gas,  light  carbonated  hydrogen      See  Carburctted 

Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  See  Carbon,  ga  co-us  ox- 
ide of. 

GASTRIC.  (Gaittricus ;  fioni  ya^no  'lie  sto- 
mach.)    Appertaining  to  the  stomach. 

Gastric  artery.  .'Irtcria gastrica.  The  right  or 
greater  gastric  artery,  is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic ;  the 
left,  01  smaller,  a  branch  of  the  splenic. 

Gastric  jik  e.  aureus  gastrieus.  A  fluid  sepa- 
rated by  the  stomach.     See  Digestion. 

Gas  j  iuni'm.     Pota-sa. 

OASTRTTIB.  (From  yajno,  the  stomach.,  In- 
flammation of  the  stomach.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Pyrexia',  and  order  Phlegmasia  of  Cuiren. 
It  is  kn  w  n  by  pyrexia,  anxiety,  heat,  and  pain  in  tile 
epigastrium,  increased  when  any  thing  is  taken  into 
the  Stomach,  vomiting,  hiccup,  pulse  small  and  hard, 
and  prostration  of  strength.     There  an;  two  npi  i 

J.  Gastritis  phUgmonodea,  with  acute  pain  and  se- 
vere fever. 

2.  Gastritis  rrythematica,  when  the  pain  and  fever 
are  slighter,  with  an  erysipelatous  redness  appearing 
in  the  Inures. 

Ge.stiitis  is  product  d  by  acrid  substances  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.  taken 
into  the  stomach,  as  likewise  by  food  of  an  improper 
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nature  ;  by  taking  laige  draughts  of  any  cold  IMtWtf 
when  the  body  is  much  heau  d  by  exeri  ise,  or  dancing, 
and  by  replied  exanthemata  and  gout.   Besidi 
may  arise  from  an  inflammation  of  some  of  the  neigh 
bouring  pans  being  communicated  to  the  stomach. 
The  erysipelatous  gastritis  arises  chiefly  towards  the 

close  of  other  diseases,  marking  the  n  rlaiu  approach 
to  dissolution,  and  being  unaccompanied  with  any 
marks  of  general  inflammation,  or  by  any  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach. 

The  s>  niptoms  ot  phlegmonous  gastritis,  as  observed 
above,  ,ue  a  violent  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  with 
meat  soreness,  distention,  ami  flatulency;    .a  severe 

vomiting,  especially    Ufter    any   thing    is   swallowed, 

whether  it  be  liquid  or  solid;  most  distressing  thirst; 

restlessness,  anxiety,  and   a   continual    tossing   of  I  ho 
body,  with  great   debility,  constant  wall  king,  and  a 
frequent,  hard,  and  contracted  pulse.    In  somecaseB, 
severe  parsing  attends. 
If  the  disease  Increases  in  violence, symptoms  of 

irritation  then  ensue  ;  there  is  a  treat  loss  ot  strength, 
with  faintings;  a  short  and  interrupted  respiration; 
cold,  clammy  sweats,  hiccups,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, an  intermittent  pulse,  and  the  patient  is  soon  cut 
oil". 

The  event  of  gastritis  is  seldom  favourabli 
person  is  usually  either  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  vi- 
olence of  the  inflammation,  or  else  it  terminates  in 
suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene. 

If  the  symptoms  are  very  mild,  and  proper  remedies 
have  been  employed  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
it  may.  however,  terminate  in  resolution,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  the  fust,  or,  at  farthest,  the  second  week 

Its  termination  in  suppuration  maybe  known  by 
the  symptoms,  although  moderate,  exceeding  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  period,  and  a  remission  of  pain  oc- 
curring, while  a  sense  of  weight  and  anxiety  still  re- 
main ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  cold  shj- 
vcrings  ensue,  with  marked  exacerbations  in  the  eve- 
ning, wlrich  are  followed  by  night  sweats,  and  other 
symptoms  of  hectic  fever ;  and  these  at  length  prove 
fatal,  unless  the  pus  is  thrown  up  by  vomiting,  and 
the  ulcer  heals. 

Its  tendency  to  gangrere  may  be  dreaded,  from  the 
violence  01  its  symptoms  not  yielding  to  proper  reme- 
dies early  in  the  disease;  and,  when  begun,  it  may  be 
knofvn  by  l lie  sudden  cessation  of  the  pain;  by  the 
pulse  continuing  its  frequency,  but  becoming  weaker; 
and  by  delirium,  with  other  marks  Of  increasing  debi- 
lity ensuing. 

Fatal  cases  of  this  disease  show,  on  dissection,  a 
considerable  redness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach, 
having  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  lining  its  surface. 
They  likewise  show  a  partial  thickening  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  at  the  inflamed  part,  the  inflam- 
mation seldom  extending  over  the  whole  of  it.  Where 
ulceration  has  taken  place, the  ulcers  sometimes  are 
found  to  penetrate  through  all  its  coats,  and  sometimes 
only  through  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  copious  and  repeated 
bleedings, employed  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
not  regarding  the  smallness  of  ihe  pulse,  as  it  usually 
becomes  softer  and  fuller  after  the  operation  .  also  se- 
veral leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
followed  by  fomentations,  or  the  hot  bath  ;  alter  which 
a  large  blister  will  be  proper.  The  large  intestines 
may  be  in  some  measure  evacuated  by  a  laxative  clys- 
ter; but  scarcely  any  internal  medicine  can  he  home 
by  the  stomach,  till  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  much 
abated;  we  may  then  try  magnesia,  or  other  mild  ca- 
thartic, to  clear OU I  the  renal  elfertually.  Where  acrid 
substances  have  b<  en  taken,  murHagJnous  urinks  may 
be  freely  exhibited,  to  assist  their  evacuation  and 
sheathe  the  stomach;  otherwise  only  in  small  quail 
tity :  and,  in  the  former  case,  according  to  r  e  rtnture 
ot  the  poison,  other  chemical  remedies  may  (Mine  in 
aid,  but  ought  never  to  be  too  much  relied  upon. 
Should  suppuration  occur,  little  can  be  done  beyond 
avoiding  irritation,  and  supporting  strength  by  a  mild 
farinaceous  diet,  and  giving  opium  occasionally  to 
relieve  pain. 

GASTKO.  Names  compounded  with  this  won" 
have  some  connexion  With  the  stomach. 

GASTROCE'LE.     (From  vajifp,  the  stomach,  ar. 
KrjXn,  tt  tumour.)     A  hernia  of  the  stomach,  occasioned 
by  a  protrusion  of  that  viscus  through  the  abdomhm! 
9.     See  Hernia  ventriculi. 
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GASTROCNEMIUS.     (From  yog-rip,  the  stomach 


and  , 


the  lug.)    The  cull"  or  belly  of  the  leg. 


Gastrocnemius  extehnos.  Gemellus.  An  ex- 
tensor muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments  at  ttic  back  part  of  the  leg  ;  some- 
times called  gemellus  .  this  latter  name  is  adopted  by 
ilbinus.  VVinslow  describes  it  as  two  muscles,  which 
he  calls  •rastrocnemii  ;  and  Douglas  considers  this 
and  the  following  ES  a  quadriceps,  or  muscle  with  four 
heads,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  extensor  tarsi 
turalis.  It  is  called  bi  femoro  calcamen  by  Dumas. 
The  gastrocnemius  extcrnus  arises  by  two  distinct 
heads.  The  first,  which  is  the  thickest  and  longest  of 
the  two,  springs  by  a  strong  thick  tendon  from  the 
upper  and  hack  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
lemons,  adhering  strongly  to  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  joint,  between  which  and  the  tendon  is  a  consider- 
able bursa  mucosa.  The  second  head  arises  by  a  thin- 
ner and  shorter  tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  OS  I'euiOlis.  A  little  below  the  joint, 
their  fleshy  bellies  mine  in  a  middle  tendon,  and  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  tibia  they  cease  to  he  fleshy,  and 
terminate  in  a  broad  tendon,  which,  a  little  above  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  unite  with  that  of  the 
gastrocnemius  interims,  to  form  one  round  tendon, 
sometimes  called  chorda  magna,  but  commonly  teudo 
Achillis. 

Gastrocnemius  INTERNU3.  Tibia peronei calcanim 
of  Dumas.  This,  which  is  situated  immediately  under 
the  last  described  muscle,  is  sometimes  named  salens, 
on  account  of  its  shape,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
sole-iish.  It  arises  by  two  heads.  The  first  springs  by 
tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  for  some  way  below  it.  The 
second  arises  from  an  oblique  ridge  at  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  tibia,  which  affords  origin  to  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  poplileus,  continuing  to  receive 
fleshy  libres  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia  for  some 
way  down.  This  muscle,  which  is  narrow  at  its  ori- 
gin, spreads  wider,  as  it  descends,  as  far  as  its  middle; 
after  which  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and  begins  to 
grow  tendinous,  hut  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely 
disappear  till  it  has  almost  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  tibia,  a  little  above  whic'i  it  unites  with  the  last 
described  muscle,  to  form  the  tendo  M chillis.  This 
thick  round  chord  is  inserted  into  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  os  calcis,  after  sliding  over  a  cartila- 
ginous surface  on  that  hone,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  tendinous  sheath  that  is  furnished  with  a  large 
bursamucosa. 

Lio-.h  the  gastrocnemii  have  the  same  use,  viz.  that 
of  extending  the  foot,  by  drawing  it  backwards  and 
downwards. 

GASTROCO'LIC.  {Gastrocolic^  ;  from  ya^t)p, 
the  stomach,  and  kwXov,  the  colon.)  A  term  applied  to 
a  vein  which  proceeds  from  the  stomach  to  the  colon. 

(;.\STRODYr'NlA.  (From  yarWi  the  stomach, 
and  o&vvri,  pain.)     Pain  in  the  stomach. 

Gastro-epipLoic  AiniiRv.  Arteria  gastrico-epi- 
The  branch  of  the  greater  gastric  artery  tiiat 
runs  to  the  epiploon. 

GASTRORAPHY.  (Oastroraphe;  from  ya>n°, 
the  stomach,  and  pad»],  a  suture.)  The  sewing  of 
wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

GASTROTO'MIA,  From  >  .15-170,  the  belly,  and 
rrfnw,  to  cut.)  The  Operation  of  cutting  open  the 
belly. 

GAU'BIUS,  Jerome  David,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
physician,  was  a  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Boeihaave  at 
1.  where  he  graduated  in  lTJo,  and  about  leu 
years  after  he  became  professor  there,  and  taught  with 
ipplause  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  His  repu- 
tation was  extended  all  ovei  several  valu- 
able publications,  particularly  by  his  "  Instil utiones 
1*111  Ik  lo'iue  Medicinal  is,"  and  [lis  "Adversaria ;"  which 

contributed  not  n  little  to  the  improvement  both  of  the 

theory  anil  practice  of  medicine.     In  another  work,  he 

treated  ably  of  the  medical  regulation  of  the  mind: 
and  he  printed  also  a  \  ei  >  elegant  little  book  "  De  Me 
thodo  concinnaudi  formulas  Medicamentorum."  He 
died  in  1780,  in  the  seventy  sixth  year  of  his  age. 

>.,\\  ILE.      See  .1/ 

[''Gaulthema,  Partridge  berry.  The  yauUhcna 
prorumbens  Is  a  well  Known  creeping  evergreen,  found 
in  woody  and    rnou  itainous    tracts   throughout  the 

United  S  ale*      Its  taste  is  astrigenl  and  aromatic,  and 

baa  been  compared  to  that  of  orange  flowers.   It  exactly 
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nblee  that  of  black  birch  (bctula  lenla).  The 
medical  properties  of  this  plant  are  not  unlike  those  of 
cinnamon,  being  a  warm,  aromatic,  aslriugent,  parti- 
cularly useful  in  the  secondary  stage  of  diarrhoea.  Ii 
is  popularly  considered  an  emmenagogue.  The  dose 
may  be  one  or  two  scruples,  but  a  tincture  and  infusion 
are  more  convenient  forms.  The  volatile  oil  of  this 
article  is  officinal." — Big  el.  Mat.  Med     A.] 

["  Gaylussacite.  This  name  has  recently  beep. 
given  to  a  new  metal  obtained  from  a  species  di  pyrites 
found  in  South  America,  of  which  the  following  ac 
count  has  been  received  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  together  will. 
a  specimen  of  the  substance  in  a  crystalline  form. 

"The  pyrites  is  obtained  from  a  small  lake  in  the 
province  of  Merida  de  Columbia,  being  the  upper  coat 
of  a  substratum  of  strong  mineral  alkali,  called  utuj, 
much  used  by  the  lower  class  of  the  natives  of  Colum- 
bia, mixed  with  an  extract  of  tobacco,  and  then  called 
chiinoo.  The  alkali  produces  to  the  govi  rnment  a 
rental  of  from  ,r)0,000  to  (50,000  dollars  per  annum.  The 
mineral  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  about  three  fathoms 
under  water.  Several  Indians  are  employed  by  the 
government  to  dive  and  extract  it,  which  they  do  by 
means  of  small  crowbars.  They  arc  paid  about  two 
reales  per  pound  lor  it,  and  the  government  afterward 
sell  it  at  one  dollar.  The  situation  of  the  lake  is  about 
ten  leagues  west  of  the  city  of  Merida,  called  Lagunil- 
las.  The  pyrites  are  there  called  espejuelas,  and  have 
been  analyzed  in  Paris,  and  found  10  contain  a  metal 
hitherto  unknown,  and  now  called  Gaylussacite,  from 
the  celebrated  French  chemist  of  that  name.'' — A.] 

GAZ.  (From  gaschl,  a  German  word  which  means 
an  eruption  of  wind.)     See  Gas. 

GEHLF.MTE.  A  mineral  substance  allied  to  Ye- 
suvian,  found  along  with  calcareous  spar  in  the  Tyrol. 

Gkiso'ma.  (From  yeiaov,  the  eaves  of  the  house) 
Geison.  The  prominenl  pans  of  the  eyebrows,  which 
hang  over  the  eyes  like  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

Gm  son.     See  Gcisoma. 

Gela'sinos.  (From  ycXau,  to  laugh.)  An  epithet 
for  the  middle  fore-teeth,  because  they  are  shown  in 
laughter. 

Gela'smus.  (From  ycXaui,  to  laugh.)  The  Sar- 
donic laugh.     See  Sardonic  laugh. 

GE'LATIN.  Gelly,  or  jelly.  An  animal  substance 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alkohol :  capable  of  as- 
s-iiii t ii >lt  a  well-known  elastic  or  tremulous  consistence, 
by  cooling,  when  the  water  is  not  too  abundant,  and 
liquiliable  again,  by  increasing  its  temperature.  This 
last  property  remarkably  distinguishes  it  from  albumen. 
which  becomes  consistent  by  heat.  It  is  precipitated 
in  an  insoluble  form  by  tannin,  and  it  is  this  action  of 
tannin  on  gelatin  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of 
tanning  leather. 

Jellies  are  very  common  in  our  kitchens;  they  maybe 
extracted  from  all  the  parts  of  animals,  by  boiling  thorn 
in  water.  Hot  water  dissolves  a  large  quantity  o'f  this 
substance.  Acids  likewise  dissolve  them,  as  do  like- 
wise more  particularly  the  alkalies.  Jelly,  which  has 
been  extracted  without  long  decoction,  possesses  most 
of  the  characters  of  vegetable  mucilage  ;  but  it  is  sel 
dom  obtained  without  a  mixture  of  albumen. 

Jellies,  in  a  pure  state,  have  scarcely  any  smell  o: 
remarkable  taste.  By  distillation,  they  afford  an  insi- 
pid and  inodorous  phlegm,  which  easily  putrefies.  A 
Stronger  heat  causes  them  to  swell  up,  become  black, 
and  emit  a  fetid  odour,  accompanied  with  white  acrid 
fumes.  An  impure  volatile  alkali,  together  with  empy 
reumatic  oil,  then  passes  over,  leaving  a  spongy  coal, 
not  easily  burned,  and  containing  common  salt  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  jelly  of  \  atious  animal  substances  is  prepared 
for  the  use  of  seafaring  persons  under  the  name  of 
portable  soup.  The  whole  art  of  performing  this  ope- 
ration consists  in  boiling  the  meat,  and  taking  the  ^nim 
oil'  as  usual,  until  the  soup  possesses  the  requisite  fla- 
vour. It  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  in  order  thai  the  fat 
may  be  separated.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  mixed  with 
live  or  six  m  lutes  of  eggs,  and  slightly  boiled.  This 
operation  serves  to  clarify  the  liquid,  by  the  removal  of 
opaque  panicles,  which  unite  with  the  \\  bite  of  egg  at 

the  time  it  becomes  solid  by  the  heat,  and  are  conse- 
quently removed  along  with  it.  The  liquor  is  then  tc 
be  strained  through  flannel,  and  evaporated  on  the 

water  bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a  very  thick   | 
after  Which  il    is  spread,  rather  thin,  upon   a   smooth 
stone,  then  cut  into  cakes,  anil,  lastly,  dried  in  -i  stove, 
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anti  it  becomes  brittle.  These  cakes  may  be  kept  four 
ar  five  years,  if  defended  from  moisture.  When  in- 
tended to  be  used,  nothing  more  is  required  to  be  done 
Jian  to  dissolve  a  sufficient  quantity  iu  hailing  water, 
tvhich  by  that  means  becomes  converted  into  soup. 

Jelly  is  also  found  in  vegetables,  as  ripe  currants, 
and  other  berries  mixed  witn  an  acid. 

GELA'TIO.     (From  gelt,  to  freeze.) 

1.  Freezing. 

2.  That  rigidity  of  the  body  which  happens  in  a 
Mtalepsy,  as  if  the  person  were  frozen. 

GEM.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a  stone  which 
fe  considered  as  precious;  as  the  diamond,  ruby,  sap- 
phire, topaz,  chrysolite,  beryl,  emerald,  &C. 

GEMELLUS.  (From  geminus,  double,  having  a 
fellow.)     See  Gastrocnemius  and  Gemini. 

GEMINI.  GemeUi  of  Winslow.  Tart  of  the  mur- 
supiulis  of  Cowper.  Ischio  spini  trochanteric n  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  thigh,  which  has  been  a 
subject  of  dispute  among  anatomists  since  the  days  of 
Vesalius.  Some  describe  it  as  two  distinct  muscles; 
and  hence  the  name  it  has  gotten  of  gemini.  Others 
contend  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  single  mus- 
cle. The  truth  is,  that  it  consists  of  two  portions, 
which  are  united  together  by  a  tendinous  and  fleshy 
membrane,  and  afford  a  passage  between  them  to  the 
tendon  of  the  obdurator  interims,  which  they  enclose 
as  it  were  in  a  purse.  These  two  portions  are  placed 
under  the  glutams  maximus,  between  the  ischium  and 
ihe  great  trochanter. 

The  superior  portion,  which  is  the  shortest  and 
thickest  of  the  two,  rises  fleshy  from  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ;  and  the  inferior,  from 
the  tuberosity  of  thai  bone,  and  likewise  from  the  pos- 
terior sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  They  are  inserted,  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy,  into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the 
great  trochanter.  Between  the  two  portions  of  this 
muscle,  and  the  termination  of  the  obturator  interims, 
there  is  a  small  bursa  mucosa,  connected  to  both,  and 
to  that  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  which 
lies  under  the  gemini. 

This  muscle  assises  in  rolling  the  os  femoris  out- 
wards, and  prevents  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  inter- 
nus  from  slipping  out  of  its  place  while  that  muscle  is 
in  action. 

GEMMA.    1.  A  precious  stone  or  gem. 

2.  Iu  botany  this  term  is  now  applied  exclusively  to 
the  buds  on  the  stems  of  plants.  The  ancients  used 
the  terms  germen  and  oculus  to  denote  those  buds 
which  contain  the  rudiments  of  branches  ;.ud  leaves, 
and  gemma  those  in  which  flowers  only  are  contained  ; 
but  by  the  moderns,  germen  has  been  applied  to  denote 
the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  or  as  a  generic  term  tor  all 
Duds. —  Thompson. 

A  gemma  or  bud  contains  the  rudiments  of  a  plant, 
or  of  part  of  a  plant,  for  a  while  in  a  latent  state,  till 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  other  circumstances,  favour 
their  evolution.  In  the  bud,  therefore,  the  vital  princi- 
ple is  dormant.  Buds  of  trees  or  shrubs,  destined  for 
cold  countries,  are  formed  in  the  course  of  the  summor 
in  the  bosoms  of  their  leaves,  and  are  generally  soli- 
tary; but  in  the  Lonicera  ccsrulca,  or  blue-berried 
honey-suckle,  they  grow  one  under  another  for  three 
successive  seasons. 

The  buds  of  the  plane-tree,  I'lalanus,  are  concealed 
in  the  footstalk,  which  must  be  removed  before  they 
can  be  seen,  and  which  they  force  off  by  their  in- 
crease ;  so  that  no  plant  can  have  more  truly  and 
necessarily  deciduous  leaves. 

Shrubs  in  general  have  no  buds,  neither  have  the 
-rees  of  hot  climates. 

Buds  are  various  in  their  forms,  but  very  uniform  in 
the  same  species,  or  even  genus.  They  consist  of 
scales  closely  enveloping  each  other,  and  enfolding  the 
embryo  plant  or  branch.  Externally  they  have  often 
an  additional  guard  of  gum,  resin,  or  woollmess, 
against  wet  or  cold.  The  horse-chesuut  affords  a  fine 
example  of  large  and  well-formed  buds. 

The  contents  of  buds  are  different,  even  in  differ- 
ent species  of  the  same  genus,  as  willows.  The  buds 
of  some  produce  leaves  only,  others  flowers,  while  in 
other  species  the  same  bud  bears  both  leaves  and  flow- 
ers Different  causes,  depending  on  the  soil  or  situa- 
tion seem  in  one  case  to  generate  leaf-buds,  in  another 
flower-buds.  In  general,  whatever  checks  the  luxu 
riant  production  of  leaf-buds,  favours  the  formation  ot 
flowers  and  seeds  —Smith. 
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GEM 

Gems  are  found  in  all  trees  and  shrubs  in  temporal*. 
climates.  In  the  majority  of  instances  (hey  are  visible 
from  the  first,  in  which  case  they  are  axillary,  that  is, 
sealed  in  the  axilla;  of  the  leaves,  or  the  angle  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf  makes  with 
the  surface  of  the  stem  ;  but  in  some  instances,  as  the 
sumachs  and  planes,  they  are  latent,  being  hid  within 
the  base  of  the  footstalk,  and  never  seen  until  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  (Jems  tire  however  sometimes  protruded 
from  the  trunk,  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  produr- 
leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  adventitious  buds;  they  are 
also  situated  on  roots,  and  on  tubers,  but  in  these  i 
they  are  usually  denominated  oculi,  oi  eyes. 

Annual  plants  are  supposed  to  be  furnished  with 
gems  ;  but  although  they  are  devoid  of  covered  gems, 
vet  their  lateral  shoots  proceed  from  naked  buds  which 
immediately  spread  into  foliage. 

The  relative  position  of  axillary  gema  is  necessarily 
regulated  by  that  of  the  leaf,  and  therefore  we  find  iheni, 

1,  Opposite,  01  placed  exactly  on  the  same  line  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem  or  the  branch. 

3.  Alternate,  or  placed  alternately,  although  on  op 

posite  sides;  and, 

3.  Spiral,  that  is,  placed  round  the  stem  or  branch  iu 
such  a  manner  that  a  cord  wound  in  a  spiral  manner 
round  it  would  touch  each  gem.  They  are  said  to  be 
simple,  or  solitary,  when  one  gem  only  is  seen  in  the 
axilla  of  ea<  h  leaf,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances; and  aggregate,  when,  as  in  some  plants,  two, 
three,  or  even  more  are  protruded  at  the  same  lime  : 
thus  we  find  two  in  the  Sambvcus  nigra,  or  common 
elder  ;  three  in  the  rfristolochia  sipho,  or  broad-leaved 
birth-wort;  and  many  iu  file  Zunthoxylum  fraxine 
um,  or  toothache  tree. 

Du  Hamel  first  noticed  the  fact,  that  stems  and 
branches  furnished  with  alternate  axillary  gems  have 
generally  one  terminal  gem  only  ;  and  those  with  oppo 
site  have  generally  three  terminal  gems. 

The  gems  on  most  trees  and  shrubs  rise  with  a 
broad  base  from  the  surface  where  they  are  protruded, 
and  consequently  being  in  close  contact  with  it,  are 
said  to  be  sessile;  but  they  are  distant  or  stalked  on 
some,  as  the  common  alder,  on  which  they  are  sup- 
ported on  a  short  footstalk,  and  are  termed  pedicillaia, 
or  stalked. 

Gems  differ  very  considerably  in  the  number  and 
characters  of  the  enclosing  scales,  their  contents,  the 
folding  up  of  the  leaves  within  them,  and  the  manner 
iu  which  they  are  evolved  in  the  spring. 

a.  The  scales  differ  in  size  and  texture,  even  in  the 
same  gem:  in  the  gems  of  different  plants,  they  differ 
also  iu  number  and  in  the  nature  of  their  coverings; 
some  gems  tire  entirely  destitute  of  scales  ;  as  those  of 
annual  plants,  and  many  perennials  of  tropical  cli- 
mates.  The  scales  in  some  instances  are  besmeared 
with  a  resinous  matter;  in  others  they  are  entirely 
free  from  any  moist  exudation,  but  are  smooth  and 
polished,  being  covered  with  a  dry  gummy  varnish:  or 
they  aie  externally  hairy  or  enveloped  in  a  VelvetV 
down. 

Gems  are  arranged  into  three  species: 

1.  Gemma  foliiferts,  leaf  gems. 

■2.  Gemmoi  florifera,  flower  gems. 

:i.  Gemma  mixta-,  mixed  gems. 

The  Amugdalus  pcrsica,  or  peach-tree,  the  Daphne 
meitrewn,  and  many  other  plants,  afford  examples  of 
distinct  leaf  ami  flower  gems;  the  Syringa  vulgaris 
and  JEsculus  hippocastanum,  of  mixed  gems;  and  the 
pear  and  apple  trees  of  both  leaf  and  mixed  gems. 

The   leaves,   as  1ms  already   been  mentioned,   are 

variously  folded  up  so  as  to  occupy  the  smallest  possi- 

•iii  thegem.    This  regulates  the  expansion 

leaves  when  the  gem  opens  in  spring,  and  it  is 

invariably  the  same  in  individual  plants  of  the  same 

This  process  is  termed  foliation,  and  the 

figures  which  the  leaves  assume  at  the  time  have  ro 

ceived  different  appellations. —  Thompson. 

1.  Foltutiv  involuta,  involute,  in  which  each  inter 
nal  margin  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  inwards;  as  in  Humu 
la.-:  lufjulus  and  Ni/mphaa  lutea. 

2.  F.  revoluta, revolute,  in  which  the  lateral  margins 
are  rolled  outwards;  as  in  willows,  and  Jiumex  pa- 
tientia. 

IS.  /•'.  obvoluta,  obvolute,  in  which  one  leaf,  doublet; 
lengthways,  embraces  within  its  doubling  one  half  Q'f 
her  leaf,  folded  in  the  same  manner ;  as  in  Sklvia 
officinalis,  and  Dipsacus  communis. 
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4.  F.  convolute  convolute,  in  which  the  [cnf  is  rolled 
lengthwise  in  a  spiral  manner,  one  margin  forming  the 
axis  round  which  the  other  turns ;  as  In  Prunus  domes- 
tica,  and  Prunus  armcniaca,  the  cabbage,  grasses,  &c. 

5.  F.  equitans,  equitant,  in  which  the  leaf  is  so 
folded  that  the  two  sides  deeply  embrace  the  opposite 
leaf,  which  in  its  turn  encloses  the  one  opposed  to  it, 
and  so  on  to  the  centre  of  the  bud  :  this  is  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  Hcmarocallis,  or  day-lily,  and  Sy- 
nnga  vulgaris. 

0.  F.  conduplicala,  in  which  the  two  sides  of  the 
leaf  lie  parallel  to  each  other;  as  in  Fagus  sylvatica 
and  Quercus  robur. 

7.  V.  plicala,  plaited,  the  leaf  being  folded  up  like  a 
fan  ;  as  in  Iletula  alba,  and  Jilchcmilla  vulgaris. 

8.  F.  reclinata,  reclinatc,  tinned  down,  the  leaf 
hanging  down  and  wrapped  round  the  footstalk  ;  as  in 
Aconitum  and  Arum. 

9.  F.  circinata,  circinal,  in  which  the  leaf  is  rolled 
from  the  apex  to  the  base;  as  in  all  ferns. 

As  the  gems  open,  the  leaves  gradually  unfold  them- 
selves, and  assume  their  natural  forms;  but  the  open- 
ing of  the  bud  does  not,  in  every  instance,  immedi- 
ately set  free  the  leaves,  for  in  some  gems  each  leaf  is 
separately  enclosed  in  a  membraneous  cover. 

GEMMACEU3.  A  term  used  by  botanists  to  a 
flower-stalk  whjch  grows  out  of  a  leaf-bud,  as  is  seen 
in  the  Herberts  vulgaris. 

GEMMATIO.  (From  gemma,  a  bud.)  A  term 
used  by  Linnteus  expressive  of  the  origin,  form,  &c.  of 
buds. 

Gemu'p.sa.  (From  gano,  to  groan:  so  called  from 
the  pain  it  was  said  to  occasion  in  walking.)  The 
name  of  an  excrescence  between  the  toes. 

Genei'as.     (From  yivvs,  the  cheek.) 

1.  The  downy  hairs  which  fust  cover  the  cheek. 

2.  The  name  of  a  bandage  mentioned  by  Galen, 
which  covers  the  cheek,  and  comes  under  the  chin. 

GENERATION.  (Ocncratio;  from  ynropai,  to 
beget.)  Many  ingenious  hypotheses  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  physiologists  to  explain  the  mystery  of  gene- 
ration ;  but  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  concerning  it 
appears  to  be  built  upon  the  phenomena  it  affords,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Halier,  Buftbn,  Cruick- 
shanks,  and  Haighton.  It  is  a  sexual  action,  performed 
in  different  ways  in  most  animals  ;  many  of  them  have 
ditl'crent  sexes  and  require  conjunction;  such  are  the 
human  species,  quadrupeds,  and  others.  The  females 
of  quadrupeds  have  a  matrix,  separated  into  two  cavi- 
ties, uterus  bioomis,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
teats;  they  have  no  menstrual  flux;  most  of  them  bear 
several  younrj  at  a  time,  and  the  period  of  their  ges- 
tation is  generally  short.  The  generation  of  birds  is 
very  different.  The  males  have  a  strong  ueuital  organ, 
which  is  often  double.  The  vulva  in  the  females  is 
placed  behind  the  anus  ;  the  ovaries  have  no  matrices, 
and  there  is  a  duct  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  tin- 
egg  from  the  ovarium  into  the  intestines:  this  passage 
is  called  the  oviduct.  The  eggs  of  pullets  have  exhi- 
bited unexpected  facts  to  physiologists,  who  examined 
the  phenomena  of  incubation.  The  most  important 
discoveries  are  those  of  the  immortal  Halter,  who 
found  the  chicken  perfectly  formed  iir  encs  which 
were  not  fecundated.  There  is  no  determinate  con- 
junction between  fishes  ;  the  female  depnsites  Iter  eggs 
on  the  sands,  over  which  the  male  passes,  ami  emits  its 
seminal  fluid,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fecundating 
them;  these   eggs  are   hatched   alter   a  certain   time. 

'1  he  males  of  several  oviparous  quadrupeds  have  a 

double  or  forked  organ.     Insects  exhibit   all  Hie  varie- 
ties which  are  Observed  in  other  animals:  there  are 
Indeed  the  greater   number,  which    have  the 
mi  two  separate  individuals;  among  others,  the 

reproduction  is  made  either  with  or  without  conjunc- 
tion, as  in  the  viiie-fretier  ;  one  of  these  in-ects,' con- 
fined alone  beneath  a  glass,  produces  a  greal  number 
of  others.  The  organ  of  the  male  in  insects  is  usually 
armed  with  two  hooks  to  seize  the  female ;  the  place 

of  these  organs  is  greatly  varied;  Willi  some,  il  is  at 

the  upper  part  of  tin-  belly,  near  the  chest,  as  in  the 
female  dragon-fly ;  in  others,  it  is  at  the  extremity  of 

the  antenna,,  as  in  the  male  spider.  Most  worms  are 
hermaphrodite;  each  individual  litis  both  sexes.  Po- 
iypi,  with  reaped  to  generation,  are  singular  animals, 

they  are  reproduced  by  buds  or  offsets:  a  bud  Is  sepa- 
rated from   each  Vigorous   polypus,  which  is  fixed  tP 
Borne  neighbouring  body,  and  grows:  polypi  arc  like 
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wise  found  on  their  surface,  in  the  same  manner  is 
branches  issue  from  plants.  These  arc  the  principal 
modes  of  generation  in  animals.  In  the  human  spe- 
cies, which  engages  our  attention  more  particularly 
the  phenomena  are  as  follow: 

The  part  of  the  male,  in  the  act  of  reproduction,  if 
to  deposite  the  semen  in  the  vagina,  at  a  greater  cr 
less  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

The  function  which  the  female  discharges  is  much 
more  obscure;  some  feel,  at  this  moment,  very  strong 
voluptuous  sensations;  others  appear  entirely  inseu 
sible ;  while  others,  again,  experience  a  sensation 
which  is  very  painful.  Some  of  them  pour  out  a  mu- 
cous substance  in  considerable  abundance,  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  most  vivid  pleasure  :  while,  in  the  greater 
part,  this  phenomenon  is  entirely  wanting.  In  all 
these  respects,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  exact  ictemblance 
between  any  two  females. 

These  different  phenomena  are  common  to  the  most 
frequent  acts  of  copulation,  that  is,  to  those  which  do 
not  produce  impregnation,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
effective. 

The  most  recent  opinion  is,  that  the  uterus  during 
impregnation  opens  a  little,  draws  in  the  semen  by 
aspiration,  and  directs  it  to  the  ovarium  by  means  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  which 
closely  embraces  that  organ. 

The  contact  of  the  semen  determines  the  rupture  of 
one  of  the  vesicles,  and  fhe  fluid  that  passes  from  it,  ot 
fhe  vesicle  itself,  passes  into  the  uterus,  where  the  new 
individual  is  to  be  developed. 

However  satisfactory  this  explanation  may  appear 
it  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  even  contrary  to  the  ex- 
periments of  the  most  exact  observers. 

In  the  numerous  attempts  made  upon  animals,  by 
Harvey,  DeGraaf,  Valisnerl,  fcc.  the  semen  lias  never 
been  perceived  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus;  much  less 
lias  it  been  seen  in  the  Fallopian  tube  at  the  surface  of 
the  ovarium.  It  is  quite  the  same  with  the  motion 
which  the  Fallopian  tube  is  supposed  to  have  in  em- 
bracing the  circumference  of  the  ovarium:  it  has 
never  been  proved  by  experiment.  Even  if  one  should 
suppose  that  the  semen  penetrates  into  the  uterus  a*. 
the  moment  of  coition,  which  is  not  impossible,  though 
it  has  not  been  observed,  it  would  still  be  very  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  the  fluid  could  pass  into  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  and  arrive  at  the  ovarium.  The  uterus  in 
the  empty  stare  is  not  contractible;  the  uterine  orifice 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  extremely  narrow,  a::d  these 
canals  have  no  known  sensible  motion 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  passage 
of  the  semen  to  the  ovarium,  some  authors  have  ima- 
gined that  this  matter  is  not  carried  there,  but  only  the 
vapour  which  exhales  from  it,  or  the  aura  fc:mnal/s. 
Others  think  that  the  semen  is  absorbed  in  the  vagina, 
passes  into  the  venous  system,  and  arrives  at  the  ova 
ria  by  the  arteries.  The  phenomena  which  accom 
pany  the  fecundation  of  women  are,  then,  nearly  un- 
known. An  equal  obscurity  rests  an  the  fecundation 
of  other  niamniiferous  females.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  conceive  a  passage  of  the  se- 
men to  the  ovaria  in  these,  since  the  uterus  and  the 
fallopian  tubes  possets  a  peristaltic  motion  like  that 
of  the  intestines.  Fecundation,  however,  takiuu  place 
by  the  contact  of  the  semen  with  the  ova,  in  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  birds,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  nature  em- 
ploys any  other  mode  for  the  mammifrru  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, then,  to  consider  it  as  very  probable,  that,  either 
at  the  instant  of  coition,  or  at  a  gteafer  or  a  less  time 
afterward,  the  semen  arrives  at  I  he  ovarium,  where  it 
evens  more  especially  its  action  upon  the  vessels  most 
developed. 

Hut,  even  should  it  be  out  of  doubt  that  the  semen 
arrives  ar  the  vesicles  of  the  Ovarium,  it  would  sfitl 
i  to  he  known  how  its  contact  animates  the 
germ  contained  in  it.  Now,  this  phenomenon  is  one 
of  those  on  which  our  senses,  and  even  our  mind,  have 
'  o  hold  :  it  is  one  of  those  impenetrable  mysteries  of 
A'hicli  we  are,  and,  perhaps,  shall  ever  remain  ig- 
norant. 

We  have,  however,  on  this  subject,  some  very  inge- 
nious experiments  of  Snallanaani,  which  have  remove*! 

the  difficulty  as  far  as  it  seems  possible. 

This  philosopher  has  proved,  by  a  great  number  of 
trials,  1st,  that  three  grains  of  semen,  dissolved  in  two 
pounds  of  water,  are  sufficient  to  give  to  it  the  lecun 
latlng  virtue ;  2d,  that  the  spermatic  aniinatoula  ar« 
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mit  necessary  to  fecundation,  as  Burton  and  other  au 
thors  have  thought;  3d,  that  the  aura  stminalis,  or 
seminal  vapour,  has  no  fecundating  property  ;  4tli,  that 
a  bitch  can  be  impregnated  by  the  mechanical  injec 
tion  of  aemen  into  her  vagina,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  consider  as  conjectural  what 
authors  say  xboul  the  general  signs  of  fecundation. 
At  tlie  instance  of  conception,  the  woman  wels,  it  is 
said,  a  universal  tremor,  continued  for  some  line,  ac 
companiei.1  by  a  voluptuous  sensation;  the  features 
are  discomposed,  the  eyes  lose  their  brilliancy,  the  pu- 
pils are  dilated,  the  visage  pale,  &r.  No  doubt,  im- 
Cregnation  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  these  signs; 
ut  many  mothers  have  never  fell  them,  and 
•even  the  third  month  of  their  pregnancy  without  sus- 
pecting their  situation." — Jfagendit's  Pkysialogy. 

Fecundation  having  thus  taken  place,' a  motion  is 
induced  in  the  vivified  ovum,  which  ruptures  the  ten- 
der vesicle  that  contains  it :  the  fimbria  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  then  grasp  and  convey  it  into  the  tube, 
which,  by  its  peristaltic  notion,  conducts  it  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  ikere  to  be?  evolved  and  brought 
to  maturity,  and,  at  the  aspiration  of  nine  months,"  to 
be  sent  into  the  world. 

Generation,  organs  of.  The  parts  subservient 
to  generation  in  a  woman  are  divided  into  external 
and  internal.  The  external  parts  are  the  sum*  di 
the  labia,  the  perineum,  the  clitoris,  and  the  upmpkm. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  meatus  vrinart us,  or  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra.  The  humeri  may  he  esteemed  the 
barrier  between  the  external  and  internal  parts.  The 
internal  parts  of  generation  are  the  oa^ina  and  uterus, 
and  its  append.. 

The  parts  which  constitute  the  oreans  of  genera- 
tion in  men,  are  the  penis,  testes,  and  ccsiculx  sani- 
nales. 

GF.NICULATUS.  Geniculate;  bent  like  the  knee: 
applied  to  the  culm  or  straw  of  grasses  ;  as  in  Mnpccu- 
ris  geniculates. 

GENIO.  (From  yceitw  the  chin.)  Names  com- 
pounded of  this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  chin. 

Genio-hyo-olossts.  (From  ycveiov,  the  chin, 
voet&c;,  the  os  hyoides,  and  yXvicca,  the  tongue;  so 
called  from  its  origin  and  insertion.)  Genioglossus 
of  some  authors.  Tlie  muscle  which  forms  the  fourth 
layer  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  arises 
from  a  rough  protuberance  in  the  inside  of  the  middle 
of  the  lower  jaw;  its  fibres  run  like  a  fan,  forwards, 
upwards,  and  backwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  tip, 
middle,  and  root  of  the  tongue,  and  base  of  the  os 
hyoides,  near  its  corner.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  backwards  into  the  mouth,  the  middle 
downwards,  and  to  render  its  bark  concave.  It  also 
draws  its  root  and  the  os  hyoides  forwards,  and  thrusts 
the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth. 

Genio-hyoidei-s.  (From  yevaov,  the  chin,  and 
vottOEc,  the  os  hyoides  ;  so  called  from  its  origin  in  the 
chin,  and  its  insertion  in  the  os  hyoides.)  J  I 
which  comitates  the  third  layer  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  is  a  long,  thin,  and  fleshy 
muscle,  arising  tendinous  from  a  rough  protuberance 
at  the  inside  of  the  chin,  and  growing  somewhat 
nroader  and  thicker  as  it  descends  backward  to  be  in- 
serted by  very  short  tendinous  fibres  into  both  the 
edges  of  the  bxseof  the  os  hyoides.  It  draws  the  os 
hyoides  forwards  to  the  chin. 

Geniopharynqe'cs.  See  Constrictor  pharyngis 
superior. 

Genipi  ALBUH.     See  .Artemisia  rvpestn ..-. 

Grsin  vkrum.  The  plant  directed  for  medicinal 
purposes  under  this  title,  is  the  Achillea— foliis  pinna-  '. 
tis,pinnis  simp'icibus,  glabris,  punctaiis,  of  Mailer. 
It  has  a  very  grateful  smell,  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  and 
is  exhibited  in  Switzerland,  in  epilepsy,  diarrhea,  and 
debility  of  the  stomach. 

GENISTA.  (From  genii,  a  knee;  so  called  from 
the  inflection  and  angularity  of  its  twigs.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system. 
Class,  Diadclphia  ;  Order,  Decandria. 

ii.  The  pharmacopteial  name  of  the  common  broom. 
See  Spartium  scoparium. 

Genista  canariensis.  This  tree  was  supposed 
to  afford  the  lignum  Rhodium,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  an  aspalathus.     See  Aspalathus  canariensis. 

Genista  spinosa  i.ndica.  Bahel  schulli.  An  In- 
dian tree,  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  which  is  diuretic. 
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The  leaves,  soiled  and  sprinkled  in  vinegar,  have  the 
same  effect,  according  to  Bay. 

Genista  »:x<.toria.  The  systematic  name  of 
Chama-part-jtm,  or  Dyer's  broom. 

GEN  IT>  I.  K.  (From  gigno,  to  beget.)  The  meiu- 
brum  virile      See  Penis. 

GemiTaVlUM.  (From  genitale,  the  membrum  virile." 
A  disease  of  the  genital  parts. 

GENITICA,    (From  yttvouau,  vignor.)   The  name 

of  a  class  oi  diseases,  in  Good's  Nosology,  embracing 

■I  the  sexual  function.    It  has  three  ordain, 

Viz.  Cenotica,  Urgastica;  Carp 

GkMTO'&A.    (Fromgignt.)    i.  The  male  seed. 

8.  The  membrum  ( 

Gb'non.  (From  ytim,  the  knee.)  A  moveable  u.- 
ticulaiion  like  that  of  the  knee. 

["Genesee  oil.  This  i>  a  variety  of  petroleum 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, sometimes 
abundantly,  as  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  the  western  parte 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  iu  J\Tew-Yorh,  at  Seneca  lake, 
Ace.  It  usually  floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  which, 
i:r  many  cases,  are  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  coal. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Seneca  or  I 
Clean.  .Mm.     A.l 

GENSING.    See  I 

GENTIA'NA.  (From  Gcntius,  king  of  Illyria,  v,  .o 
first  used  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  "plants  ;.i 
the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Penlandria;  Order, 
Dtgijnia.    Gentian. 

i.  The  plrarmacopoeia]  name  of  the  gentian  root. 
See  Ch  utiuna  lutta. 

GentlaNa.  ai.da.     See  Lascrpilium  latifol in m. 

Gentiana  CBHTAUaiUM-  Less  centaury  was  no 
called  in  the  Limuean  system;  but  it  is  now  Chironia 

cent  annum. 

Gkntiana  lltea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  gentian.  Gcntiana  ruhra.  Felwort.  The 
gentian  met  with  in  the  shops  is  the  root  of  the  gcn- 
tiana— corMis  subquaiijutjiiits  rotatis  verticillatis, 
calycibus  spatkaceis,  of  Limucus ;  and  is  imported 
from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It  is  the  only  medi- 
cinal part  of  the  plant,  has  little  or  no  smell,  hut  to  the 
taste  manifests  great  bitterness,  on  which  account  it  is 
in  general  use  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  anthelmintic,  an- 
tiseptic, enunenagogue,  and  febrifuge.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  this  root  are  the  infusum  genliaua, 
composiium,  and  tinctura  gexliante  composita,  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and  the  infusum  am  arum, 
i-inuiii  amarum,  tinctura  amara,  of  the  Edinburgh 
PharmacopoBia  ;  and  tire  eitractum  gcntiana:  is  order- 
ed by  both. 

'JENTIANA  rubra.    See  Gentiana  lutca. 

['•Ge.ntiana  catebbcei.  liiue  gentian.  Of  various 
native  species  of  gentian,  which  our  country  affords; 
this  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  officinal  plant  in 
bitterness.  Its  virtue  appears  to  reside  chiefly  in  an 
extractive  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol.  It 
has  also  a  little  resin.  Like  the  imported  gentian,  it 
is  an  active  tonic,  invigorating  the  stomach,  and  giving 
relief  in  complaints  arising  from  indigestion.  It  ap- 
pears to  posseus  much  reputation  in  theSouthern  State.-, 
to  which  its  growth  is  principally  confined." — Bigcl. 
Mat.  Med.    A.] 

Gentianiiie.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Gentian 
root. 

["  The  discovery  of  this  immediate  principle,  pie- 
senls  a  circumstance  so  singular  as  to  merit  being  re- 
lated. 

"  M.  Henry,  chief  of  central  pharmacy,  and  ii.  Ca 
ventou,  were  occupied  at  the  same  time,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  each  other,  on  the  analysis  of  ne.n 
tian.  They  arrived  at  results  so  much  alike,  that 
having  '-immiinicated  their  labours  to  each  other,  the? 
perceived  that  they  seemed  to  have  acted  in 
and  resolved  to  publish  them  in  common. 

"Preparation  of  gentianine.  The  powder  of  gen- 
tian is  treated  with  cold  ether.  After  forty-eight  hours, 
a  tincture  is  obtained  of  a  greenish  yellow  ;— tiiis  tine 
turn  filtered,  pound  into  an  open  vase,  and  exposed  t" 
heat,  will  become,  by  cooling,  if  the  liquor  is  sufficiently 
concentrated,  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  with  a  \ery 
perceptible  taste  ami  smell  of  gentian. 

"This  mass  is  treated  with  alkohol  until  it  eea^rs 
takim;  a  citron  tinge.  The  washings  are  reunited  and 
exposed  to  a  mild  heat;  the  yellow  crystalline  mass 
reappears,  which,  upon  evaporation,  becomes  con 
centrated,  and  of  a  very  strong  bitterness. 
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"Rammed  by  feeble  alkohol,  i;  is  redissotved  in 
nart.  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oily 
matter 

"This  last  alkoholic  solution,  besides  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  the  gentian,  contains  an  acid  substance,  and 
i  ie  odorous  matter  of  gentian. 

"  By  evaporating  this  liquor  to  dryness,  soaking  the 
Blatter  in  water,  adding  a  little  washed  and  calcined 
magnesia,  boiling  and  evaporating  with  a  vapour  bath, 
t  te  greatest  part  of  the  odorous  matter  of  the  gentian 
is  expelled ;  the  acidity  disappears  by  means  of  the 
magnesia,  and  the  yellow  bitter  principle  remains  in 
f  irl  Tree  and  in  part  combined  with  the  magnesia,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 
Then  by  boiling  this  magnesia  with  ether,  the  greater 
part  of  this  bitter  principle  is  taken  up,  which  is  ob 
tabled  pure  and  alone  by  evaporation.  If  it  be  wished 
to  separate  the  greatest  part  of  the  bitter  principle, 
which  remains  fixed  in  the  magnesia,  and  which  the 
ether  could  not  take  up,  it  must  be  treated  with  oxalic 
acid,  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  acidity.  This 
;-cid  unites  with  the  magnesia,  and  sew  free  the  bit- 
t.r  principle,  which  is  retaken  by  the  means  already 
pointed  out. 

"  Properties  of  gentianine.  The  gentianine  is  yel- 
low, inodorous,  with  the  aromatic  bitterness  of  the 
gentian  very  strong,  and  which  is  increased  very  much 
when  it  is  dissolved  in  an  acid. 

"It  is  very  soluble  in  ether  and  alkohol,  ami  is  sepa- 
rated by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  very 
email  yellow  crystalline  needles.  It  i-  much  less  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,whi.:h  it  renders,  however,very  bitter; 
boiling  water  dissolves  more. 

"The  dilute  alkalies  deepen  very  much  its  colour, 
find  dissolve  it  a  little  more  than  water  alone. 

"Acids  lighten  its  yellow  colour  in  a  very  evident 
manner.  Its  solutions  are  almost  colout  less  with  sul- 
phuric and  phosphoric  acid,  ami  yellowish  with  acids 
more  feeble,  such  as  the  acetic  acid.  Concentrated 
Bulphuric  acid  carbonizes  it  ami  destroys  its  bitterness. 

"Gentianine,  exposed  in  a  glass  tube  to  the  heat  of 
l-oiling  mercury,  is  sublimed  in  the  form  of  small  yel- 
«ow  crystalline'needles.     One  part  is  decomposed. 

"Jlction  of  gentianine  on  man  and  other  animals. 
?ome  which  I  made,  taught  me  that  gentianine  has  no 
poisonous  qualities.  Several  grains  of  tins  substance 
injected  into  the  veins,  produce  no  apparent  effect.  I 
myself  swallowed  two  grains  dissolved  in  alkohol,  and 
only  experienced  an  extreme  bitterness,  and  a  slight 
feeling  of  warmth  at  the  stomach 

"Mode  of  employing  gentianine.  The  tincture  is 
the  preparation  which  should  be  most  frequently  us«d. 
It  may  be  prepared  from  the  following  formula: 

Tincture  of  gentianine.    R.  Alkohol  at  -J4°,  1  ounce. 
Gentianine,  -3  grains. 

"This  tincture  replaces  with  success  the  elixir  of 
pentian,  and  is  employed  in  the  same  circumstances: 

Sytup  of  gentianine     R.  syrup  of  sugar,  1  pound. 
Gentianine,  16  grains. 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  bitters  which  can  be  used  in 
scrofulous  affections."— Magendie's  Formulary.     A.] 

GE'NU.     The  knee. 

GKNU'GRA.  (From  ytnu,  the  knee,  and  uypa, 
a  seizure.)    A  name  in  Paracelsus  for  the  gout  in  the 

GENUS.     (From  yevoc,  a  family.)     By  this  term  is 

understood,  in  natural  history.  B  certain  analogy  of  a 

making  them  agree  together  in  the 

number,  figure,  and  situation  of  Mien  parts;  in  such  a 

manner,  that  they    are  easily  distinguished  from  the 

Of  any  other  genus,  al   least  by  some  one  arti- 

i  proper  and  determinate  sense  of  the 

bj    it  tonus  a  subdivision  of  any 

hit  of  natural  beings,  whether  ol  the  ani- 

able,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  all  agreeing  in 

non  and  distincl  characters. 

GEODES.    A  kind  of  elites,  the  hollow  of  which 

ci  malt  nth,  Instead  of  a  nodule. 

GEOFFRiE'A.  (Named  In  honour  of  Dr.  Geoffroy.) 

i  tiya.    I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 

Linmsan  system.     Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order,  J)ecan- 

&  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cabbage  bark- 
■■  ■  Qeojfrcca  inermis, 

GSOFTR.EA  inermis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cabba;  or  worm  bark-tree.     Oioffrma— 

feliia  lanccolaiis  of  Swart/..     It  has  a  mucilaginous 
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anil  sweetish  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  powerfully  medici 
nai  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Geotkr.ea  jamaioensis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  bastard  cabbage-tree,  or  bulgewater-troe.  Geoffroyo 
— inermis  foliolis  la-nccolatis,  of  Swarf/;.  The  bark  if 
principally  used  in  Jamaica,  and  with  great  success,  o3 
a  vermifuge. 

Geofpr.<ea  surinamensis.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  tree,  the  tark  of  which  is  esteemed  as  an  anlhel 
mintic. 

GEOFFROY,  Stephen  Fra,ncis,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  107-1.  Alter  giving  him  an  excellent  general 
education,  his  father,  who  was  an  .apothecary,  sent 
hkn  to  study  his  own  profession  at  Monlpelier;  where- 
in; attended  the  several  lectures.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  having  already  acquired  considerable  reputation, 
he  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Duke  de  Tallard,  on  his 
y  to  England,  in  1C98.  Ilei  e  he  was  very  favour- 
ably received,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety: and  he  afterward  visited  I>jlland  and  Italy.  HJ9 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  natural  history  and 
the  materia  medic*,  iiis  lather  wishing  him  to  succeed 
to  bis  establishment  at  Paris :  however,  he  became  am- 
bitious of  the  higher  branch  of  the  profession,  and  at 
length  graduated  in  1704.  His  reputation  rapidly  in- 
;  and  he  was  called  in  consultation  even  by 
the  most  distinguished  practitioners.  In  170'J  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  medicine  on  the 
death  of  Tournefort.  He  then  undertook  to  deliver  to 
his  pupils  a  complete  History  of  the  .Materia  Mcdica, 
divided  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  sub- 
stances;  the  first  part  of  which  he  finished,  and  about 
half  of  the  second:  this  was  afterward  published  from 
his  papers,  in  Latin,  in  three  octavo  volumes.  In  1712 
he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  king's  gar- 
den ;  and  14  years  after,  dean  of  the  faculty.  In  this 
office  he  was  led  into  some  active  disputes ;  whence 
his  health,  naturally  delicate,  began  to  decline;  and  he 
died  in  the  beginning  of  1731.  Notwithstanding  his 
illness,  however,  he  completed  a  work,  which  had 
been  deemed  necessary  by  preceding  deans,  but  never 
accomplished  ;  namely,  a  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was 
published  under  the  name  of  "  Code  Medtcamentairc 
lie  la  Faculty  de  Paris." 

GEfJGNOSY.     The  same  as  geoloay. 

GEOLOGY.  {Geologia;  from  yr),  the  earth,  and 
Aoj'oj,  a  discourse.)  A  description  of  the  structure  of 
the  earth.  This  study  may  be  divided,  like  most 
others,  into  two  parts;  observation  and  theory.  By 
the  first  we  learn  the  relative  positions  of  the  great 
rocky  or  mineral  aggregates  that  compose  the  crust  of 
our  globe  ;  through  the  second,  we  endeavour  to  pene- 
trate into  the  causes  of  these  collocations.  A  valuable 
work  was  some  time  since  published,  comprehending 
a  view  of  both  parts  of  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Greenough. 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  much  instructioni 
communicated  in  a  very  lively  manner. 

Very  recently  the  world  litis  been  favoured  with  the 
first  part  of  an  excellent!  iew  of  this  science  by  .Messrs. 
Conybeare  and  Phillips,  in  their  "  Outlines  of  the 
Geology  of  England  and  Wales;"  from  which  work, 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  subject  is  taken:  The 
Traiti  de  Gecgnoaie  of  D'Aubuisson  bears  a  high 
character  on  the  continent. 

Werhbr's   Table  of  the  different  .Mountain   Rocks 

from  Jameson. 

Class  1. — Primitive  rocks. 

1.  Granite.  8.  Porphyry. 

2.  Gneiss.  9.  Syenite. 

3.  Mica-slate  10.  Topaz-rock. 

4.  Clay-slate.  11.  Uuartz-rock. 

5.  Primitive  limestone.        13.  Primitive  flinty-slats, 
(i.  Primitive  trap.  13.  Primitive  gypsum. 

7    Serpentine.  14.  White  stone. 

Class   II. —  Transition  rocks. 
1.  Transition  lime-Stone.      4.  Transition  flinty-slate 
3.  Transition  trap.  5.  Transition  gypsum. 

3.  Greywacke 

Class  III. — Floetz  rocks. 

1.  Old  red  sandstone,  or  first  sandstone  formation. 

2.  First  or  oldest  floetz  limestone. 

3.  First  or  oldest  floetz  gypsum. 

4    Second  or  variegated  sandstone  formation. 
5.  Second  floetz  gypsum. 
<i.   Second  floetz  limestone. 
7    Third  lloetz  limestone. 
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*  Itocksalt  formation. 
9.  Chalk  formation. 
'0.  Floetz-trap  formation. 

11.  Independent  coal  formation. 
IS.  Newest  floetz-trap  formation. 

Class  IV. — Alluvial  rocks. 

1.  Peat.  5.  Nagelfluh. 

2.  Sand  and  gravel.  <>.  Calc-mffi 
■3.  Loam.                             ".  Calc-sinter 
4.  Bog-iron  ore. 

Class  V. —  Volcanic  rocks. 
Pseudo-volcanic  rocks. 

1.  Burnt  clay. 

2.  Porcelain  jasper 

3.  Earth  slag. 

4.  Columnar  clay  ironstone. 

5.  Poller,  or  polishing  slate, 

TrHe  volcanic  rocks. 

1.  Ejected  stones  and  ashes. 

2.  Dilferent  kinds  of  lava. 

3.  Tlie  matter  of  muddy  eruptions. 

The  primitive  rocks  lie  undermost,  and  never  con- 
tain any  traces  of  organised  beings  imbedded  in  them. 
The  transition  rocks  contain*  comparatively  lew  or- 
ganic  remains,   and  approach    more    nearly   to    the 
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chemical  structure  of  the  primitive,  than  the  mecbani 
cal  of  the  secondary  rocks.  As  these  transition  rod  ^ 
were  taken  by  Werner  from   among  those  which,  I  i 

Ins  general  arrangement,  were  called  secondary,  the1 
formation  of  that  clas9  made  ii  necessary  to  abandfl  i 
the  latter  term      To  denote   the   mineral  masses   r 
posing  in  bis  transition  Beries,  he  accordingly  employe  I 
the  term  floetz  rocks,  from  the  idea  that  they  were 

generally  stratified  in  planes  nearly  horizontal,  win1  ! 
those  of  the  older  strata  were  inclined  to  the  horizon 
at  considerable  angles.  But  this  holds  good  with  re- 
gard to  the  structure  of  tiu.se  countries  which  ai 
comparatively  low:  in  the  Jura  chain,  and  on  tile 
borders  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Werner's  floetz 
formations  are  highly  Inclined.  Should  w< 
persist  in  the  USB  of  this  term,  says  Mr.  Con)! 
uicst  prepare  ourselves  to  speak  of  vertical  beds  of 
tloetz,  (i.  J.  horizontal  ,  limestone,  &c.  As  the  in- 
quiries of  geologists  extended  the  knowledge  of  the 
various  formations,  Werner,  or  his  disciples,  found  it 
necessary  to  subdivide  the  bulky  class  of  floetz  rock; 
into  floetz  and  newest  floetz,  thus  completing  a  fourfol  1 
enumeration.  Sour.'  writers  have  bestowed  the  term 
tertian/  on  the  newest  iloeiz  rocks  of  Werner.  'I'l  ■ 
following  synoptical  view  of  geological  arra 

is  given  by  the  Rev.  Mi 


Character. 

Proposed  Names. 

Weknli;:an  NAMES 

Other  Weiters. 

1.  Formations  (chiefly  ofsand  and 

cla<j)  above  the  chalk. 

Superior  order. 

Newest  floetz  class. 

Tertiary  class. 

i  Comprising, 

a.  Chalk. 

b.  Sands  and  clay,  b 

chalk. 

c.  Calcareous  freestones  {ooli- 

and  argillaceous  beds. 

d.  .Ytic  red  sandstone,  conglo- 

merate,   and    vic= 
limestone. 

Supermcdial  order. 

Floetz  class. 

1 
Secondary  class.     6 

3.  Carboniferous  rocks,  comprising. 

a.  Coal  measures. 

b.  Carboniferous  limestjne. 

c.  Old  red  sandstone. 

Medial  order. 

Sometimes  referred  to  the   preceding,  some- 
times to  the  succeeding  class,  by  writers  of  these 
schools;  very  often  the  coal  measures  are  refer- 
red to  the  former,  the  subjacent  limestone  and 
sandstone  to  the  latter. 

4.  Roofing  slate,  ice.  Sec. 

Submedial  erdtr. 

Transition  class.             Intermediate  class. 

5.  .Mica  slate, gneiss,  granite,  Ice. 

Inferior  order. 

Primitive  class.                  Primitive  class. 

In  all  these  formations,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est, we  find  a  repetition  of  rocks  and  beds  of  similar 
chemical  composition ;  t.  e.  siliceous,  argillaceous,  and 
calcareous,  but  with  a  considerable  difference  in  tex- 
ture; those  in  the  lowest  formations  being  compact 
and  often  crystalline,  while  those  in  the  highest  and 
most  recent  are  loose  and  earthy.  These  repetitions 
form  what  the  Wernerians  call  formation  suites.  We 
may  mention, 

1st  The  limestone  suite.  This  exhibits,  in  the  in- 
ferior or  primitive  order,  crystalline  marbles;  in  the 
two  next,  or  transition  and  carboniferous  orders,  com- 
pact and  subcrystalline  limestones  (Derbyshire  lime- 
stone) ;  in  the  supermedial  or  floetz  order,  less  compact 
limestone  (lias),  calcareous  freestone  (Portland  and 
Bath  stone),  and  chalk;  in  the  superior  or  newest 
Tioetz  order,  loose  earthy  limestones. 

2d.  Tlie  argillaceous  suite  presents  the  following 
gradations;  clay-slate,  shale  of  the  coal-measures,  shale 
of  the  lias,  clays  alternating  in  the  oolite  series,  and 
that  of  the  sand  beneath  the  chalk  ;  and,  lastly,  clays 
above  the  chalk. 

3d.  The  siliceous  suite  may  (since  many  of  the  sand- 
stones of  which  it  consists  present  evident  traces  of 
felspar  and  abundance  of  mica,  as  well  as  grains  of 
quartz,  and  since  mica  is  more  or  less  present  in  every 
oed  ofsand)  perhaps  deserves  to  have  granite  placed  at 
its  head,  as  its  several  members  may  possibly  have  been 
derived  from  the  detritus  cf  that  rock:  it  may  be  con- 
tinued thus  ;  quartz  rock  and  transition  sandstone,  old 
red  sandstone,  millstone-grit,  and  coal-grits,  ww  red 
sandstone,  sand  and  sandstone  beneath  the  chalk,  and  j 


above  the  chalk.  In  all  these  instances  a  regular 
diminution  in  the  degree  of  consolidation  may  he  per- 
ceived in  ascending  the  series. 

[u  .1  Geological  Nomenclature  for   JVorth  Attune  •, 

founded  upon  Geological  Surveys,  by  Jlmos  Eaton, 
•  r  in  the  Rensetlacr  School  at  Troy,  JV".   Y. 
Classes  of  Rocks. 

Class  I.  Primitive  Rocks;  being  those  which  conta;:i 
no  organic  relics  nor  coal     See  Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  :i. 

CI.AS9  ~.  Transition  Hocks;  being  those  which  con- 
tain no  animal  remains,  but  radiated  and  molluscous — 
the  latter  more  than  one  valved,  or  one  valved  and 
chambered.     See  Fig.  T,  8,  0,  10, 11,  and  12. 

Class  3.  Secondary  Rocks  ;  being  those  which  con- 
tain in  some  localities,  one  valved  molluscous  animal 
remains,  not  chambered.  They  embrace  most  of  tlHfc  • 
remains  found  in  transition  rocks  also;  and  the  upper 
secondary  rocks  contain  oviparous  vertebral  remait  s. 
See  Fig.  13,  14, 15, 10,  17,  18.  and  19. 

Class  4.  Superincumbent  Rocks  ;  being  those  horn- 
blende rocks,  which  overlay  others  without  any  regular 
order  of  superposition,  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin.    See  Fig.  20. 

Classes  of  Detritus. 

Class  5.  Alluvial  Detritus;  being  those  mas.-  g 
of  detritus,  which  have  been  washed  into  their  present 
situation.    See  Fig.  21,  22,  23,  and  24. 

Class  6.  AnaUuvial  Detritus;  being  those  masse:; 
of  detritus,  which  have  not  been  washed  from  places 
where  they  were  first  formed  by  the  disintegration  af 
rocks.    Sec  Fig.  2j  and  26. 
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CrEULOCMCAL  NOMENCLATURE 


I  '  .1  ■v-W.i.ki'i   is 


rcnmlAry  rock,  Mil  inibraces  tlis  AutUnu:'*  co=J  of  th«  Lfhi.il.  river  in 


OF  ROCKS  IN  PLACE. 


SPECIMENS. 
Classes  4  .t  3. 


GENERAL    STRATA 

and 

SUBDIVISIONS. 


VARIETIES. 


1MUKDDED 

and 

DISSEMINATED. 


D!H 


stone  trap 
(columnar). 


A.  .  Imygdaloid 

:!ar}. 


Granular 
Compact 

ToadsUine. 


Au.fliv  sl. 
Calccd  my. 
Preliuiie. 

OpaL 


Third  Gray- 
WaCKE.* 


B.  r>jrit  fcrous  grit. 
\.  Pyritifertmt   late. 


CoRMTIFEROUS 
i.lMEROCK. 

D.  Shelly. 
A.   Compact. 


Conglomerate 

Calcareous  grit 
Red  sandstone, 

(ol.l  red  sandstone  1) 
Red-wacke. 

Aigillaccous. 


Grindstone, 
[lornstone  ! 
I  ion  estate. 
Bituminous  sliale 
and  coal. 
Fibrous  batytes. 


{lornstone. 


Gkodifkrous 

LlMEROCK. 

I?.  Sandy. 

A.  Swincslonc. 


B.  Calciferous  grit. 
A.  Calcifcrous  slate. 


Ferriferous 
Rock. 
B.  Sandy. 
A.  Slaty. 


Saliferous 
Rock. 


B.  Samlij. 

A.  Marl-slate. 


Millstone  Gp.it. 


B.  Conglomerate. 

A.  Sandy. 


FoBtid. 


Shell  grit. 

Argillaceous. 

Conchoidal. 


Conglomerate. 
Green.    Blue. 


Conj.omerate 
Gray-band. 
Red-sandy. 
Gray  slate. 
Red  slate. 


Snow-gypsum. 
Slrontian. 
Zinc. 
Fluor  spar. 


Shell  limestone. 
Vermicular. 
Water  cement. 
Gypsum. 


Argillaceous  iron 
ore  (reddle). 


Salt,  or  salt  springs 


Coall 


»  No  <9     (Third  Gnywackel  U  overlaid  hy  Oolite,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.     It  is  the  ujiper  ie.-un  lary  cf  liaki- 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  DETRITUS 


CASE    OF 

SPECIMENS. 

Classes  6  &  5. 


GENERAL    DEPO- 

S1TES    AND 

SUBDIVISIONS. 


VARIETIES. 


IMBEDDED  AND 
DISSEMINATED 
SUBSTANCES. 


2#  a 


S22Z. 


''■■yJ 


Superficial  Anal- 
luvion 

I!.   Granulated 
(from  graywacke). 

A.  Clay-loam 

I  from  argillite). 


Stratified  Anal- 
luvion. 


C.   Lias. 

B.   Ferriferous. 

A.  Salifcrous. 


Various  boulders 
Pebbles. 


Gypsum. 
Shell  limestone. 
Reddle. 


Post-diluvion. 


B.  Sediment. 


A.  Pebbles  (in  the 
rocky  bed  of  a  river). 


Vanuus  boulders. 
Trees  and  herbs. 
Fish    bones     and 
shells. 
Works  of  art. 


Ultimate  Dilu- 

VION 

(on  crag  in  old  fo- 
rests). 


Yellowish  gray. 
Grayish  yellow. 


Dilution 


(in  an  antediluvial 
trough). 


Quicksand. 
Gravel. 
Vegetable  mould. 


Boulders. 
Trees  and  leaves. 
Bones  and  shells. 
Ko  works  of  art. 


Ante  dim;  vion,  or 
Upper   Tertiary.* 


C.  Marine,  or  Ban- 
shot,  sand,  and  era  p. 


B.  Marly  clay. 


A.  riastic  clay. 


Quicksand. 
Yellow  sand. 
Hardpan. 
Brick  earth. 


Pudding-stone. 
Buhrstone. 
Iiog  ore. 
Shell-marl. 
Indurated  marl 
Septaria  i 


*  No  21      (AntcdiluviniO  is  the  genuine  tertiary  fori 
,   'f|    ,  nUv  reviewed  most  of  the 

,    cb«,  the  si-rontl  With  the  transition,  the  third  with  the  lower  secondary,  the  fourth  with  the 
,.,  1  tli    fifth  wilh  the  tertiary  ;  that  the  lower  formation  of 


'  formation  in  New  Jersey,  along  the  bay  of  Amboy. 

territory  upon  which  his   synopsis   waa  founded.     He  now 
ling  three  formations:  the  first  series  according 

ii    the 


...apof  the  State  of  Ne 
JvHimal. 

:vj9 


every  series  is  carboniferous,  lh( 
lew  of  the  subject  "ill  probably  be  published, 
A  prodeomus  oi'  tlw»o  series  will  appear  in  Sillinuuat 
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DEFINITIONS*  OF  NAMES  ARRANGED 
L\  THE  SYNOPSIS. 


Names  under  the  Primitive  Class. 

L  Granite,  is  an  aggregate  of  angular  masses  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  Subdivisions.— It  is  called 
ckrystalline  (granile  proper)  when  the  felspar  and 
quartz  present  a  crystalline,  not  a  slaty,  form.  It  is 
called  slaty  (gneiss)  when  the  mica  is  so  interposed  in 
Uryrrs  as  Ul  present  a  slaty  form.  Varieties. — It  is 
graphic  when  the  felspar  is  in  a  huge  proportion,  and 
the  quartz  is  arranged  in  oblong  masses,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent an  appearance  resembling  Chinese  letters.  It  is 
porphyritic  when  spotted  with  cuboid  blocks  of  fel- 
spar.    This  variety  ts  peculiar  to  the  slaty  division. 

-  Mic-a-Slate,  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quart! 
and  scales  of  mica.  Subdivisions.— Compact,  when 
the  slaty  lamina  are  so  closely  united,  that  it  will  pre- 
sent a  uniform  smooth  face' when  cut  transversely. 
Fissile,  when  the  lamina:  separate  readily  by  a  blow 
upon  its  surface. 

3.  Hornblende  Rock.+  is  an  aggregate,  not  basal- 
tic, consisting  wholly,  or  in  [art,  of  hornblende  and 
felspar.  Subdivisions. —  Oranitit,  when  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  crystalline  granite  with  hornblende 
substituted  for  mica.  Slaty,  when  of  aril'ty  or  tabular 
structure.  Varieties. —  Gneisseaid,  when  it  resembles 
slaty  granite  suei-s  with  scales  of  hornblende  substi- 
tuted for  mica.  Greenstone,  when  of  a  pretty  uniform 
green  colour,  and  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of 
felspar,  generally  of  a  slaty  structure.  I'orplnjrihc, 
when  spotted  with  cuboid  blocks  of  felspar.  smutie, 
when  speckled  with  small  irregular  masses  of  felspar. 

4.  Talcose  Slate,  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of 
quartz  and  scales  of  mica  and  lalc.l  Subdivisions. — 
Compact,  having  the  lamina'  so  closely  united  that  a 
transverse  section  may  be  wrought  into  a  smooth  face. 
When  the  quartzose  particles  are  very  minute  and  in 
alarge  proportion,  it  is  manufactured  into  scythe-whet- 
stones, called  Ctuinnebog  stones.  Fissile,  when  the 
lainimc  separate  readily  by  a  blow  upon  the  surface. 
Varieties. — Chlontic,  when  coloured  green  by  chlorite. 
In  some  localities  the  chlorite  seems  to  form  beds  ;  or 
rather  the  rock  passes  into  an  aggregate  consisting  of 
quartz,  mica,  talc,  and  a  large  proportion  of  chlorite. 
Vast  beds  of  pure  chlorite  are  embraced  in  this  rock  on 
Deerfield  river,  in  Florida,  Mass. 

5.  Granular  Quartz,  consists  of  grains  of  quartz 
united  without  cement.  Subdivisions. — Compact,  when 
it  consists  of  tine  grains,  so  as  to  appear  almost  homo- 
geneous; generally  in  large  rhomboidal  blocks.  Sandy, 
when  the  crains  are  so  slightly  attached  as  to  be  some- 
what friable.  Varieties. —  Translucent,  when  it  is  so 
compact  and  homogeneous  as  to  transmit  light.  Yel- 
low, when  slightly  tinged  with  iron  (probably  a  carbo- 
nate). Ferruginous,  when  an  aggregate  of  minute 
crystals,  strongly  coloured  yellow  or  red  with  the'  car- 
bonate or  peroiyde  of  iron.  There  is  a  remarkable 
locality  two  miles  north  of  Bennington  village,  in  Ver- 
mont. Large  masses  may  be  found  consisting  of  six- 
sided  crystals,  with  six-sided  pyramids  on  both  ends. 

6.  Granular  Limestone,  consists  of  glimmering 
grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  united  without  cement. 
Subdivisions. — Compact,  when  it  consists  of  grains  of 
nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  so  closely  united  that  it 
will  take  a  polish.  Sandy,  when  grains  of  quartz  are 
aggregated  with  the  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but 
so  loosely  as  to  be  somewhat  friable.  Varieties. — Do- 
lomite, when  it  consists  in  part  of  magnesia,  and  is 
friable.  Yard-antique,  when  it  is  variegated  in  colour 
by  the  presence  of  serpentine,  giving  it  more  or  less  of 
l  clouded  green. 

Names  under  the  Transition  Class. 

7.  Aroillite,   is  a  slate  rock    of   an    aluminous 

»  Every  rock  consists,  essentially,  of  one,  two,  or  fbree,  of  the  fob 
owing  nine  homogeneous  minerals  These  are  called  the  swlngiuil 
alphabet ;  and  every  student  must  procure  and  familiarize  himself 
with  a  specimen  of  each,  ue.'ore  he  commences  the  study  of  geology— 
quD-lz,  felspar,  mica,  talc,  hornblende,  argillite,  limestone,  gypsum, 
rhlorite.  He  should  procure  also  a  specimen  of  iron  pyrites,  horn- 
stone  calc  spar,  reddle-ore,  bog-ore,  glance  coal,  bituminous  coal. 

t  I  believe  M'Clure  first  applied  this  general  name,  to  all  the 
varieties  of  primitive  hornblende  rock. 

j  That  a  small  proportion  of  talc  scales  should  serve  to  distinguish 
this  rock  from  mica-slate,  would  scarcely  satisfy  a  mere  cabinet 
student.  But  the  travelling  geologist  will  acknowledge  its  importance. 
See  Taghconnuc  and  Snddle  mountains,  and  the  same  -.ange  along  the 
-,ve*t  aido  of  the  Green  mountains  to  Canada. 
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character  anil  neat iy  homogeneous,  always  consisting 
of  tables  or  lamina  u  hose  direction  forms  a  large  angle 
With  the  general  direction  of  the  reck.  Subdivi 

Clay  Slate,  when  the  argillite  is  nearly  destitute  of  all 
grituness,  and  contains  no  scales  of  mica  or  talc. 
Hacke  Slate,  when  it  is  somewhat  gritty  and  contains 
glimmering  scales  of  mica  or  talc.  Varieties. — liouf 
Slate,  when  the  slate  is  susceptible  of  division  into 
pieces  suitable  for  roofing  houses  and  for  ciphering 

slate.  Glazed  Slate,  when  the  natural  cleavages  uio 
lined  with  a  black  glazing.  This  variety  contains 
anthracite  coal  and  marine  organic  relies. 

8.  First  Graywacke,  is  an  aggregate  of  angular 
grains  of  quartzose  s.-.nil,    nulled   by   an   argillaceous 

cement,  apparently  disintegrated  clay  slate,  and  is 
never  above  the  calciferous  sandrock.    Subdivisions. 

—  Compact,  when  the  grains  are  so  line  and  united  so 
compactly,  as  to  lie  suitable  for  quarrying.  Hubble, 
When  the  grains,  or  a  part  of  them,  are  too  huge  for 
quarrying.  This  division  Is  often  very  hard,  andsome- 
intnins  felspar,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
coarse  granite  ;  though  some  of  the  largest  pebbles  are 
generally  rounded.  It  is  often  coloured  green  with 
chlorite.  Every  kind  of  first  graywacke  is  almost 
horizontal — being  a  little  elevated  at  the  edge  next  to 
the  primitive  rocks  only. 

9.  Sparry  Li.merovk,  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime 
Intermediate  in  text  me  between  granular  and  compact ; 
and  is  traversed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar.  Subdi 
visions. — Compact,  when  the  masses  or  blocks,  between 
the  veins  of  spar,  are  sufficiently  homogeneous  ami 
uniform  to  receive  a  polish.  Slaty,  when  the  rock 
is  in  slaty  tables  or  lamina),  with  transverse  veins  of 
Calcareous  spar.  This  rock  is  often  cut  into  very  small 
irregular  blocks  by  the  spar,  which  gives  it  the  name 
of  checkered  rock. 

10.  Calciferous  Sandrock,  consists  of  fine  grains 
of  quartzose  sand  and  of  carbonate  of  lime,  united 
without  cement,  or  with  an  exceeding  small  proportion. 
Subdivisions. — Compact,  when  the  rock  is  uniform,  ot 
nearly  so,  without  cells  or  cavities.  Geoaiferous 
when  it  contains  numerous geodts,  oi -curvilinear  cav 
ties;  which  are  empty  or  tilled  with  calc  spar,  quat> 
crystals,  barytes,  anthracite,  or  other  mineral  substan- 
ces different  from  the  rock.  Varieties.— 'Oolitic,  when 
it  consists  in  part  of  oolite,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  harder 
than  the  kind  which  is  common  in  the  lias  or  oolitic 
formation  of  Europe. 

H.  Metalliferous  Limerock,  consists  of  carho 
nate  of  lime  in  a  homogeneous  state,  or  in  a  state  of 
petrifactions.  Subdivisions. — Compact,  when  it  con- 
tains but  few  petrifactions, and  is  susceptible  of  a  polish. 
Shelly,  when  it  consists  of  petrifactions,  mostly  of 
bivalve  molluscous  animals.  Variety. — Birdseyc  mar 
blr,  when  the  natural  layers  are  pierced  transversely 
with  cylindrical  petrifactions,  so  as  to  give  the  birds 
eye  appearance  when  polished. 

13.  Second  Graywacke,  scarcely  distinguished 
from  first  graywacke,  excepting  by  its  relative  | 
being  always  above  calciferous  sandrock.  Subdi- 
visions.— Compact,  when  in  blocks  or  slaty,  consisting 
of  fine  crains.  Rubble,  when  it  consists  of,  or  contains 
large  rounded  pebbles.  The  rubble  of  second  graywacke 
is  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  in  first  gray 
wacke.  Varieties. — Rid  sandy,  when  it  passes  into 
red  sandstone,  which  formation  occurs  in  a  tew  locali- 
ties.  Jlone-slate,  when  soft,  and  suitable  for  settiiiL'  a 
fine  edge.  Grind-stone,  when  the  quartzose  particles 
are  sharp- angular. 

Names  under  the  Secondary  Class. 

13.  Millstone  Grit,  is  a  coarse,  hard  aggregate  of 
sharp-angular  quartzose  sand  or  pebbles  ;  mostly  with 
out  ony  cement,  always  gray  or  rusty  gray.  Subd' 
visions.— .Sandy,  when  it  contains  few  or  no  pebbles. 
Conglomerate,  when  it  consists  chiefly  of  rounded 
pebbles. 

14.  Samferous  Rock,  consists  of  red,  or  bluish- 
gray,  sand  or  clav-marle,  or  both.  The  grains  of  sand 
are  mostly  somewhat  rounded,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
this  rock,  in  some  localities,  form  the  floor  of  salt 
mines  and  salt  Bprings.  Subdivisions. — Marie-slate, 
when  the  rock  is  soft,  slaty,  and  contains  minute  grains 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Sandy,  when  it  is  in  solid 
blocks  or  layers,  consisting  of  red  or  bluish-f-ay  quart- 
zose sand.  Varieties. — (tray-band,  the  uppermost 
layers  of  bluish-gray  sandrock.  Conglomerate,  (ore© 
eia)  consisting  chiefly  of  rounded  pebbks,  red,  gray,  oi 
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rust-colour,  as   under   the  superincumbent  rocks   at 
Mount  Holyoke,  the  Palisades,  on  the  Hudson  river,  &c. 

15.  Ferriferous  Hock,  is  a  soft,  slaty,  argillaceous, 
or  a  hard,  sandy,  siliceous  rock,  embracing  red  argil- 
laceous iron  ore.  Subdivisions. — Slaty,  consists  of 
green,  or  bluish-green,  smooth  soft  slate,  generally  im- 
mediately under  the  layer  of  red  argillaceous  iron  ore. 
Sandy,  consists  of  a  gray,  or  rusty-gray,  aggregate  of 
quartzose  sandrock,  in  compact  blocks  or  layers,  over- 
laying or  embracing  red  argillaceous  iron  ore."  Variety. 
— Conglomerate,  consists  of  rounded  pebbles,  cemented 
together  by  carbonate  or  oxide  of  iron,  or  adhering 
without  cement. 

16.  Lias,  consists  of  rounded  grains  of  quartzose 
Band,  day-slate,  and  sometimes  partly  of  other  alumi- 
nous compounds,  of  a  dark  or  light-gray  colour,  aggre- 
gated with  fine  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Subdi- 
visions.—  Calrjferuus  slate,  when  it  is  of  a  slaty  texture, 
and  the  argillaceous  and  calcareous  constituents  pre- 
dominate. Calcifcrous  grit,  when  it  is  in  blocks  or 
thick  layers,  and  the  quartzose  sarrd,  or  sharp  grit, 
predominates.  Varieties. —  Conchcidai,  when  the  slaty 
kind  is  separated  into  small  divisions,  somewhat  of  a 
lenticular  form,  by  natural  conchoidal  cleavages. 
Shell  grit,  when  the  gritty  variety  consists,  in  part,  of 
petrifactions  of  quartzose  sand. 

17.  Geodiferous  Limerock,  (lowest  of  the  oolitic 
formation  of  Europe,)  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
combined  with  a  small  proportion  of  argillite  or  quartz, 
in  a  compact  state,  mostly  foetid,  and  always  contain- 
ing numerous  geodes.  Subdivisions. —  Swinestone, 
when  it  contains  very  little  or  no  quartzose  sand,  is 
irregular  in  structure,  foetid  aird  abounds  in  geodes. 
Sandy,  when  it  contains  quartzose  sand,  is  stratified, 
scarcely  foetid,  and  contains  but  few  geodes. 

18.  Cornitiferous  Limerock,  (included  in  the 
oolitic  formation  of  Europe,)  consists  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  embracing  homstone.  Subdivisions. — Com- 
pact, when  the  rock  is  close-grained ;  and  it  generally 
contains  hornstone  in  layers.  Shelly,  when  it  consists 
of  shells,  and  contains  hornstone  in  nodules  or  irregular 
masses. 

19.  Third  Graywacke,  (well-known  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  oolitic  formation  of  Europe;  but  con- 
tains no  oolite,)  having  the  character  of  first  and  second 
graywacke  in  general;  but  differing  in  containing 
much  iron  pyrites,  fine  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in 
larger  or  smaller  proportion,  and  in  having  the  quart- 
zose grains  mostly  rounded. — Subdivisions. — l'yriti- 
ferous  slate,  when  the  rock  has  a  slaty  structure,  and 
is  in  thin  lamina)  or  in  blocks  or  thick  layers.  Pyriti- 
ferous  grit,  when  the  rock  has  a  siliceous  or  gritty 
structure,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  quartzose 
sand  or  pebbles.  Varieties. — lied  sandstone,  and  red 
wacke,  when  the  gray  rock  passes  irrto  a  dirty  orange, 
and  thence  into  a  red  siliceous  sandrock.  This  has 
been  called  old  red  sandstone;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  general  stratum  is  admissible.  Conglomerate, 
(breccia)  when  the  rock  consists  chiefly  of  rounded 
pebbles,  of  a  light-red,  grayish  red,  or  rust  colour. 

Names  under  the  Superincumbent  Class. 

20.  Basalt,  is  a  hornblende  rock,  not  primitive,  pro- 
bably of  volcanic  origin.  Subdivisions. — Amygdaloid, 
when  amorphous,  of  a  compact  texture,  but  containing 
cellules,  empty  or  filled.  Greenstone  trap,  when  of  a 
columnar  structure,  or  in  angular  blocks,  often  coarse- 
grained. \7UK\y. —  Toadstonc,  when  the  amygdaloid 
has  a  warty  appearance,  and  resembles  slag. 

Names  under  the  Alluvial  Class. 

21.  Antediluvion,  or  upper  tertians,  when  the 
detritus  la  in  layers,  BO  situated  that  it  must  have  been 
deposited  from  water,  while  standing  over  it  at  a  great 
depth,  in  nearly  a  quiescent  slats.  As  we  have  no 
chalk  In  Noith  America,  and  as  no  tertiary  rocks  have 
hitherto  been  ascertained,  this  grand  division  may  all 
be  referred  to  detritus.  Subdivisions.— PinstM  clay, 
when  it  will  not  effervesce  with  acids;  being  destitute 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Marly  clay,  when  the  clay 
contains  tine  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sufficient  to 
effervesce  strongly  with  acids.  Marine,  or  Bagshot, 
sand  and  ciag,  when  it  consists  of  quartzose  sand, 
nearly  pure,  or  combined  with  a  little  loan,  it  is  called 
marine  sand  ;  when  it  passes  into  a  gravelly  forma- 
tion, often  containing  pudding  stone,  beds  of  clay,  &c, 
it  is  called  crag.  Variety. — Hard-pan,  when  the  crag 
consists  of  gravel,  Strongly  cemented  by  clay. 

2-J.   Dim  hu\.  consists  ol   a  confused  mixture  of 
it'll 
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gravel,  sand,  clay,  loam,  plants,  sbell-aniinals,  Sec.  so 
situated,  that  it  must  have  been  deposited  from  water, 
in  a  state  of  forcible  and  violent  action.  To  make  its 
character  perfectly  evident,  it  must  be  so  situated,  thai 
the  elevation  of  the  water,  sufficient  for  making  the 
deposite,  could  not  have  been  effected  by  any  existing 
cause. 

23.  Ultimate  Diluvion,  a  thin  deposite  of  yellow 
ish-gray  loam,  reposing  on  crag  or  some  other  sub- 
stance in  ancient  uncultivated  forest  grounds.  It  is  so 
situated,  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the 
disintegration  of  any  stratum  in  the  vicinity,  nor  by 
water  when  running  with  much  velocity.  It  appears 
to  have  uecii  deposited  from  waters  greatly  elevated, 
and  whicb  had  been  rendered  turbid  by  violent  action, 
but  had  become  almost  quiescent.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  last  setllinsis  of  a  deluge. 

2-1.  I'osr-Dii.uvioN,  when  the  detritus  is  so  arranged 
that  coarse  pebbles  appear  towards  tire  source  of  the 
waters  Which  deposited  them,  and  fine  sediment  more 
remote. 

Names  under  the  Anulluvial  Class. 

25.  Stratified  Analluvion,  is  the  detritus  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  rock  strata,  which  remains 
in  the  situation  formerly  occupied  by  the  rocks,  retain- 
ing the  same  order  of  superposition.  Subdivisions. — 
These  take  the  names,  and  retain  the  essential  charac- 
ters, of  the  original  rocks;  as  saliferous,  ferriferous 
lias,  S-c. 

2Q.  Superficial  Analluvion,  is  the  detritus  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  exposed  surfaces  of  all 
rocks,  and  remains  on  or  near  the  place  of  disintegra- 
tion. Subdivisions. —  Clay-loam,  when  the  detritus  is 
fine  and  adhesive.  Granulated,  when  in  coarse  grains, 
or  friable.  The  character  of  the  soil  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  rock  disintegrated. 
Remarks. 

1.  The  upper  part  of  every  general  rock-stratum,  is 
either  more  fissile  or  more  loose  and  siliceous,  than  the 
under  part.  This  affords  a  natural  character  for 
making  the  two-fold  divisions  adopted  in  this  nomen 
clature. 

2.  The  upper  surface  of  every  general  rock-stratum 
in  our  district,  is  destitute  of  a  superimposed  rocky 
covering,  for  a  great  distance.  This  affords  a  very 
natural  guide  for  the  limit  of  general  strata. 

3.  By  general  strata  is  meant,  those  depositcs  of 
rocks  anil  detritus,  which  constitute  the  exterior  visible 
rind  of  the  earth,  of  nearly  equal  importance.  They 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  essential 
characters.  The  most  conclusive  is  relative  position 
—the  next  in  importance  is  the  contents— the  last  is  the 
constituents.  For  example,  we  know  the  third  gray- 
wacke as  the  uppermost  rock  in  the  regular  series  of 
superposition — we  know  the  ferriferous  rock  from 
its  embracing  the  argillaceous  peroxyde  of  iron — we 
know  the  granite  from  its  consisting  of  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  mica. 

4.  The  words  upper  and  lower  are  applied,  without 
reference  to  degree  of  elevation.  A  stratum  is  said  to 
be  geologically  the  lowest,  or  oldest,  when  it  is  nearest 
to  the  centre  of  the  range  of  granite  towards  which  it 
inclines. 

5.  General  strata  may  be  vcrynaturally  subdivided, 
aresubject  to  variations  in  character,  and'eoutainbeds. 
Numerous  minerals  not  essential  to  their  respective 
characters,  are  found  in  them  in  the  state  of  veins  and 
of  dissemination.  They  appear  to  have  become  hard, 
while  the  strata  containing  them  were  in  a  soft  state; 
for  their  forms  are  always  impressed  in  them. 

6.  All  strata  have  their  peculiar  associates  and  con- 
tents. Therefore  a  knowledge  of  strata  enables  us 
to  foretell  the  probable  discovery  of  useful  minerals. 
Geology,  then,  embraces  the  "Science  of  Mining." 

7.  The  bassetllng,  or  out-cropping  sides  of  transition 
and  secondary  rocks,  at  and  near  the  edges  approach- 
ing primitive  rocks,  present  more  of  a  primitive  aspect. 
and  contain  fewer  petrifactions,  than  other  parts  of 
the  same  rocks.     A.] 

Geua'nis.  (From  yepavoc,  a  crane :  so  called  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  lo  an  extended  crane)  A 
bandage  for  a  fractured  clavicle. 

GERA'NU'M.  (From  yrpurot,  a  crane:  so  called 
because  its  pistil  is  long  like  the  bill  of  a  crane.) 
Class,  Monadrlphia;  Order,  Dccandria.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Iinnccan  system.  Gera- 
nium or  crane'Mtill. 
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Geraniumbatrachioides  See  Geranium  pra- 
tmtsa. 

Geranium  COMJMBINUM.  See  Geranium  rotundi- 
folium. 

Geranium  moschatum!  Tlie  adstrlngent  property 
of  tliis  plain  bas  induced  practitionera  to  exhibit  it  in 
cases  of  debility  and  profluvia. 

Geranium  tratense.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  crow  foot  crane's-bill.  Geranium  batracUoides. 
A  plant  which  possesses  adstrlngent  virtues,  but  in  a 
slight  degree. 

Geranium  robbrtianum.  Slinking  crane's  bill. 
Herb  Robert  This  common  plain  lias  been  much  es- 
teemed as  an  external  application  in  erysipelatous 
inflammations,  cancer,  mastodynia,  and  old  ulcers,  but 

is  now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Geranium  rotu.nihiolii  m.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  dove's  loot.  Geranium  columbinum.  This 
plant  is  slightly  astringent. 

Geranium  sangvix.uuc.u.  See  Geranium  sangui- 
neitm. 

Geranium  sanouineum.  'J'iie  systematic  name  of 
the  Geranium  sanguinarium.  Bloody  crane'.-  bill. 
The  adstrlngent  virtues  ascribed  to  this  plant  do  not 
appear  to  be  considerable. 

["Geranium  maculatum.  Crane's-bill.  The 
Geranium  maculatum  is  a  native  (American)  plant, 
common  about  woods  and  fences,  and  conspicuous  lor 
its  large  purple  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

"The  root  is  horizontal,  nearly  as  large  as  the  iittle 
finger,  tortuous,  and  full  of  knobs.  To  the  taste  it  is  a 
pure  and  powerful  astringent.  It  abounds  with  tan- 
nin, which  is  imparted  in  greai  quantities  both  to  the 
tincture  and  watery  solution,  and  appears  to  be  the 
basis  of  its  medicinal  efficacy. 

"It  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  of  vegetable 
astringents,  being  surpassed  by  very  few  articles  of 
that  class.  In  various  debilitating  discharges,  particu- 
larly from  the  bowels,  it  has  afforded  relief,  when  the 
disease  has  been  of  a  nature  to  require  astringent  me- 
dicines. In  apthous  eruptions,  and  ulcerations  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  a  Btrong  decoction  has  been  found 
beneficial  as  a  garble.  A  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty 
or  thirty  grains,  and  of  a  saturated  tincture  from  one 
to  two  fluid  drachma.  The  extract  of  this  root  is  a 
very  powerful  astringent,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
kino  and  catechu." — Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

GERM.     See  (orcnlum. 

GERMANDER.    See  Teutnum  chamadrys. 

Germander  water.     See  Teucrium  Scordium. 

GERMEN.  This  is  the  rudiment  01  the  young  fruit 
and  seed,  and  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pistil.  See 
Pistillum.  It  appears  under  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes. 

From  its  figure  it  is  called, 

1.  Globose;  as  in  Rosa  eglantaria,  and  cinna- 
momea. 

2.  Oblong;  as  in  Stellaria  biflura. 

3.  Orate;  as  in  Rosa  canina,  and  alba. 
From  its  situation,  it  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Superior,  when  internal  between  the  corolla ;  as 
in  Primus. 

2.  Inferior,  below  and  without  the  corolla;  as  in 
Galanlhus  nivalis. 

3.  Pedicellate,  upon  a  footstalk ;  as  in  the  Eu- 
phorbia. 

It  is  of  gieat  moment,  for  botanical  distinctions,  to 
observe  whether  it  be  superior,  above  the  ha=es  of  Hie 
calyx,  or  below. 

GERMINATION.  Germinatio.  The  vital  deve- 
lopement  of  a  seed,  when  it  first  begins  to  grow. 

GEROCO'MIA.  (From  ycpbiv,  an  aired  person,  and 
Koueto  to  be  concerned  about.)  That  part  of  medicine 
which  regards  the  regimen  and  treatment  of  old  age. 

GERONTOPO'eON.  (From  yjowv,  an  old  man,  and 
rwycov,  a  beard  ;  so  called  because  its  downy  seed, 
while  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  resembles  the  beard  of  an 
aged  man.)  The  herb  old  man's  beard,  a  species  of 
(ragnpogon. 

Geronto'.ton.  (.From  ytpwv,  an  old  person,  and 
rolov,  a  dart.)  1  A  small  ulcer,  like  the  head  of  a 
dart,  appearing  sometimes  in  the  cornea  of  old  persons. 

2.  The  socket  of  a  tooth. 

Geropo'oon.     See  Geronlopogon. 

GESNER,  Conrad,  was  born  at  Zurich,  in  1516. 
His  father  was  killed  in  the  civil  war,  and  left  him  in 
inch  poverty,  that  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  servant  1 
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at  fctrasburg.  his  master  allowed  him  to  devote  some 
lime  to  study,  in  which   he  made  great  progress;  and 

having  acquired   a  iittU ney,   he  went  to  Paris, 

where  In'  unproved  rapidly  in  the  classics  and  rheto- 
ric, and  then  turned  his  attention  to  philosophy  and 
medicine.  Itut  he  was  soon  compelled  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  and  teach  the  languages,  <\cc.  for  a 
livelihood.  This  enabled  him  afterward  to  resume 
his  medical  studies  at  Montpelier,  and  he  graduated  at 
liasil  in    1540.     He   then   settled    in    his    native   city, 

where  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy, 
which  office  he  discharged  with  great  reputation  lor 
twenty-fair  years.  lie  had  an  early  predilection  for 
botany,  which  led  him  to  cultivate  other  parts  of  na 
turn!  history ;  he  was  the  flrsi  collector  of  a  museum, 
ami  acquired  the  character  of  being  the  greatest  na 
tiualist  since  Aristotle.  He  also  founded  and  mi|>- 
ported  a  botanic  garden,  had  numerous  drawings  and 
wood  enura\  nigs  made  of  plants,  and  appears  to  have 

meditated  a  general  work  on  that  subject.  He  like- 
Wise  discovered  the  only  true  principles  of  botanical 
arrangement  in  the  tlower  and  fruit.  Though  of  a 
feeble  and  sickly  constitution,  he  traversed  the  Alps, 
and  even  somel  lines  plunged  into  the  Winers  in  search 
Of  plains:  he  also  carefully  studied  their  medical  pro- 
pel lies,  and  frequently  hazarded  his  life  by  experi- 
ments on  himself;  indeed  he  w  as  at  one  time  n  ported 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  root  of  doronicum.  His 
other  occupations  prevented  his  entering  very  exten- 
sively into  practice,  but  his  enlarged  views  rendered 
him  successful;  and  the  profits  of  his  profession  ena- 
bled him  to  support  the  great  expense  of  Ins  favourite 
pursuits.  lie  gave  also  many  proofs  of  liberal  and 
active  friendship,  lie  died  of  the  plague,  in  1565. 
His  chief  works  are  his  "Historic  Aniiualiiun,"  in 
three  folio  volumes,  with  wood  cuts;  and  a  pharma- 
copoeia, entitled  "  De  Secretis  Remediis  Thesaurus," 
which  passed  through  many  editions. 
ition,  uterine.  See  Pregnancy. 
GE  I'M.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan   system.      Class,  Icosanaria ;    Order,    Poly- 

•2.  The  pharmacopoeiai  name  of  the  two  following 
species  of  tins  genus. 

GbjUM  rivai.e.  The  root  is  the  part  directed  for 
medicinal  uses.  It  is  inodorous,  and  imparts  an  aus- 
tere taste.  In  America  it  is  in  high  estimation  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  and  is  said  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Diarrhoeas  and  bajmor- 
rhagesare  also  stopped  by  its  exhibition. 

GeuM  urbanum.  The  systematic  name  of  the  herb 
bennet,  or  averts.  Caryop'hyllata ;  Jlerba  benrdicta; 
Caryophyllus  vulgaris;  Garyopkylla;  Janumunda; 
Geum—floribus  ercetis,  fructibus  globosis  rtllusis, 
aristis  uncinates  nudis,  foliis  lyrutis,  of  Linnanis. 
The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  employed  as  a  gentle 
styptic,  corroborant,  and  stomachic.  It  has  a  mildly 
austere,  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  a  very  pleasant 
smell,  of  the  dove  kind.  It  is  also  esteemed  on  the 
Continent  as  a  febrifuge, 

GIBBl'S.  Gibbous;  swelled;  applied  to  leaves 
when  swelled  on  one  side  or  both,  from  excessive 
abundance  of  pulp;  as  in  the  Aloe* retusok 

GIDDINESS.    See  Vertigo. 

GILBERT,  William,  was  born  at  Colchester,  in 
1540.  After  Studying  at  Cambridge,  he  went  nhmad  for 
improvement,  and  graduated  at  some  foreign  univer-  , 
sitv.  He  returned  with  a  high  character  for  philoso- 
phical and  chemical  knowledge,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  college  of  physicians  in  London,  where  he  set- 
tled about  the  year  1573.  He  was  so  successful  in  his 
practice,  that  he  was  at  length  made  first  physician  tc 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  allowed  him  a  pension  to  pro- 
secute philosophical  experiments.  He  died  in  1003, 
leaving  his  books,  apparatus,  and  minerals,  to  the  col 
lege  of  physicians.  His  capital  work  on  the  magnet 
was  published  three  vears  before  his  death;  it  is  not 
only  the  earliest  complete  system  on  that  subject,  but 
also  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  philosophy  founded 
upon  experiments;  which  method  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  afterward  so  strenuously  recommended. 

Gilead,  balsam.     See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

GILL1FLOVVER.    See  Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

["  Gillema  trifoliata.  The  Gillenia  trifoliata  is 
a  native,  perennial  plant,  more  generally  known  to 
cultivators  of  the  American  Materia  niedica  by  the 
I.hm.-ean  name  (if  Soireca  trifoliata.     It  mow    in  and 
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about  wood?,  in  light  soil,  throughout  most  parts  of  the 
Union,  excepting  the  eastern  states. 

"The  root  is  mutn  branched  and  knobby.  It  con- 
sists of  a  woody  portion,  invested  with  a  thick  bark, 
which,  when  dry,  is  brittle,  and  very  bitter  to  the  taste. 
The  predominant  soluble  ingredients  appear  to  be,  a 
bitter  extractive  matter  and  resin.  When  boiled  in 
water,  it  imparts  to  it  a  beautiful  red  wine-colour,  and 
an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  tincture  deposites  an 
abundant  resinous  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
water. 

"This  article  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  indige- 
nous emetics,  resembling  ipecacuanha  in  its  operation, 
but  requiring  a  large  dose.  It  sometimes  fails  to  pro- 
duce vomiting,  especially  if  the  portion  used  has  be- 
come old.  Thirty  grains  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  re 
cently  dried  and  powdered,  are  a  suitable  dose  lor  an 
emetic.  In  doses  so  small  as  not  to  excite  nausea,  it 
has  been  thought  useful  as  a  tonic.  The  Gillenia  sti- 
pulacea,  of  the  western  states,  possesses  properties 
similar  to  those  of  this  species." — Birrdow's  Mat. 
Med.    A.I 

GIN.  Spiritus  Juniperi.  Geneva.  Hollands.  The 
name  of  a  spirit  distilled  from  malt  or  rye,  which  after- 
ward undergoes  the  same  process,  a  second  time,  with 
juniper-berries.  This  is  the  original  and  most  u  hole 
some  stale  of  the  spirit ;  but  it  is  now  prepared  without 
juniper-berries,  and  is  distilled  from  turpentine,  which 
gives  it  something  of  a  similar  flavour.  The  consump- 
tion of  this  article,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  is  im- 
mense, and  the  consequences  are  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

GINGER.     See  Zingiber. 

GI'NGIBER.     See  Zingiber. 

Gingibra'chium.  (From  gingiva,  the  gums,  and 
brachium,  the  arm.)  A  name  for  the  scurvy,  because 
the  gums,  arms,  and  legs,  are  affected  with  it. 

Gingi'dium.     A  species  of  Daucus. 

Gi'ngihil.     See  Zingiber. 

Gingipe'dium.  (From  gingiva,  the  gums,  and  prs, 
Che  foot.)  A  name  for  the  scurvy,  because  tl  e  gums, 
arms,  and  legs  are  affected. 

GINGIVAE.  (From  gigno,  to  beget;  because  the 
teeth  are,  as  it  were,  born  in  them.)  The  gums.  See 
Gums. 

GI'NGLYMUS.  (TiyyAuuo;,  a  hinge.)  The  hinge- 
like joint.  A  species  of  diarthrosis  or  moveable  con- 
nexion of  bones,  which  admits  of  llexion  and  extension, 
as  the  knee-joint,  &c. 

GI'NSENG.  An  Indian  word.  See  Panax  quinque- 
folinm. 

Gir.     Quick-lime. 

Gi'rmir.    Tartar. 

GITHAGO.  A  name  used  by  Pliny,  for  the  Loliuta, 
or  darnel-grass. 

GIZZARD.  The  stomach  of  poultry.  Those  from 
white  flesh,  have  long  been  considered  in  France  as 
medicinal.  They  have  been  recommended  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  urinary  passages,  complaints  of  the  blad- 
der, and  nephritic  pains  ;  but  particularly  as  a  febri- 
fuge. Bouillon  Lagrange  considers  its  principal  sub 
stance  as  oxygenated  gelatine,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  extractive  matter. 

Gi.abk'lla.  (From  glabcr,  smooth;  because  it  is 
without  hair.)    The  space  between  the  eyebrows. 

GLABEIt.  Glabrous;  Smooth;  applied  to  stems, 
leaves,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants,  and  opposed  to  all  kinds  of 
hairiness  and  pubescence  ;  as  in  the  stem  of  the  /.'«• 
vhorbia  prplus,  and  the  seeds  of  Galium  montanum. 

GLACIES.     Ice. 

GLADIOLUS.  (Diminutive  of  gladivs,  a  SWOi'd  ; 
>o  named  from  the  sword-like  shape  of  its  leaf.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
I 'lass,  Triandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Gladiolus  lutkus.     See  fru  pseudacorus. 

Gla'ma.     r\aua-     Thesordesoflheeye. 

GLAND.  Giant.  Glandula.  I.  In  anatomy,  an 
organic  part  of  the  body,  composed  of  blood-vessels, 
in  rves,  and  absorbents,  and  destined  for  the  secretion 
or  alteration  of  some  peculiar  fluid.  The  glands  of 
the  human  body  are  divided,  by  anatomists,  into  dif- 
ferent i  lasses,  either  according  to  their  structure,  or 
the  fluid  they  contain.  According  to  their  fabric,  they 
are  distinguished  Into  four  classes: 

1.  Simple  glands. 

2.  Compounds  of  simple  glands. 

3.  Conglobate  glands. 


4.  Conglomerate  glands. 

According  to  their  fluid  contents,  they  are  more  pro> 
perly  divided  into, 

1.  Mucous  glands. 

2.  Sebaceous  glands. 

3.  Lymphatic  glands. 

4.  Saliva!  glands. 

5.  Lachrymal  glands. 

1.  Simple  glands  are  small  hollow  follicles,  covered 
with  a  peculiar  membrane,  and  having  a  proper  ex 
cietory  duct,  through  which  they  evacuate  the  liquor 
contained  in  their  cavity.  Such  are  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  nose,  tongue,  fauces,  trachea,  stomach, 
intestine,  and  urinary  bladder,  the  sebaceous  glands 
about  the  anus,  and  those  of  the  ear.  These  simple 
glands  are  either  dispersed  here  and  there,  or  are  con- 
tiguous to  one  another,  forming  a  heap  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  are  not  covered  by  a  common  mem- 
brane, but  each  hath  its  own  excretory  duct,  which  is 
never  joined  to  the  excretory  duct  of  another  gland. 
The  former  are  termed  solitary  simple  glands,  the  lat- 
ter aggregate  or  congregate  simple  glands. 

2.  The  compound  glands  consist  of  many  simple 
glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which  are  joined  in  one 
common  excretory  duct;  as  the  sebaceous  glands  of 
the  face,  lips,  palate,  and  various  parts  of  the  skin, 
especially  about  the  pubes. 

3.  Conglobate,  or,  as  they  are  also  called,  lymphatic 
glands,  are  those  into  which  lymphatic  vessels  enter, 
and  from  which  they  go  out  again  :  as  the  mesenteric, 
lumbar,  tec.  They  have  no  excretory  duct,  but  are 
composed  of  a  texture  of  lymphatic  vesseis  -  uniK  c;<  d 
together  by  cellular  membrane:  they  are  the  largest 
in  the  foetus. 

4.  Conglomerate  glands  are  composed  of  a  congeries 
of  many  simple  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
open  into  one  common  trunk:  as  the  parotid  gland, 
thyroid  gland,  pancreas,  and  all  the  salival  glands. 
Conglomerate  glands  differ  hut  little  from  the  com- 
pound glands,  yet  they  are  composed  of  more  simple 
glands  than  the  compound. 

The  excretory  duct  of  a  gland-  is  the  duct  through 
which  the  fluid  of  the  gland  is  excreted.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  of  glands  always  come  from  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  and  the  arteries  appear  to  possess  a  high  de- 
gree of  irritability.  The  use  of  the  glands  is  to  sepa- 
rate a  peculiar  liquor,  or  to  change  it.  The  use  of  the 
conglobate  glands  is  unknown. 

If  In  botany,  Linnxus  defines  it,  a  little  tumour 
discharging  a  fluid. 

From  their  situation  [hey  are  said  to  be, 

1.  Fuliurcs,  when  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
the  Gofsypium  religiosum,  which  has  one  gland  on 
the  leaf;  and  Gossypium  barbadense,  the  leaves  of 
which  have  three. 

2.  Peliolares,  when  in  the  footstalk  ;  as  in  Primus 
cerasus. 

3.  Corollarcs.  The  claw  of  the  corolla  of  the  Bcr- 
bevis  vulgaris  has  two  glands. 

4.  Filamentares,  in  the  filaments;  as  in  Dictamnus 
alb  us. 

From  their  adhesion, 

1.  Glandula  scssilis,  without  any  peduncle;  as  in 
Prunus  cerasus. 

2.  Glandula  pedicillata,  furnished  with  a  peduncle  • 
as  in  Drosera. 

frauds  are  abundant  on  the  stalk  and  calyx  of  the 
mess-rose,  and  between  the  serratures  of  the  leaf  of 
the  Salix  pentandria;  on  the  footstalks  of  the  ribur- 
niirn  opulus,  and  various  species  of  passion-flower 
The  liquor  discharged  is  resinous  and  fragrant. 

GLANDORP,  iM.vtrriiiAs  Louis,  was  born  at  Co- 
logne,  in  159").  Socn  after  commencing  his  medical 
pursuits,  he  went  to  Padua,  which  had  at  that  time 
great  reputation.  He  improved  so  much  in  anatomy 
under  Spigelius,  that  he  was  deemed  competent  to  give 
public  demonstrations:  and  he  took  his  degree  in  1618, 
He  settled  in  Bremen,  whence  his  family  originated ; 
and  he  was  so  successful  ii,  practice,  that  he  was 
raised  to  the  most  honourable  oleics,  lie  was  physi- 
cian to  the  archbishop,  and  to  the  republic,  when'  he 
died  in  1640.  He  left  several  works,  with  plates,  con- 
taining many  important  observations  on  anatomy,  &c« 
The  principal  are  his  "Speculum  Chtrurgorum,"  and 
a  Treatise  on  Issues  and  Setons.  He  was  very  paitia. 
to  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery,  even  in  the  UWM  com- 
mon disorders. 
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GL.VNDULA.     (A  diminutive  of  glans,  a  gland.) 
A  small  "land.     See  Gland. 
Glanijula  lachrymalis.     See  Lachrymal  gland. 
Clan iu.-L.i:    kyrtiforuks.      See  Caruncula  myr- 
tiformes 

Glandcl.s  PArcmoNi.E.  A  number  of  small,  oval, 
fatty  substances,  not  y^t  ascertained  to  be  glandular, 
situated  under  llie  dura  mater,  about  llie  sides  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus.    Tlieir  use  is  not  known. 

Glanpulosoca'rnei  s.  An  epithet  given  by  Ruysch 
to  some  excrescences,  which  be  observed  in  the 
bladder. 

GLAXDULOSUS.  Glandular.  1.  In  anatomy, 
having  the  appearance,  structure,  or  function  of  a 
gland. 

2.  In   botany,   applied    to    leaves  which  have  little 
glandiform  elevations;  as  the  bay-leaved  willow,  and 
Hypericum  montanum, 
GLANS.     A  gland,  or  nut.     Sec  Gland. 
Glass  penis.     The   very  vascular  body  that  forms 
the  apex  of  the  penis.     The  posterior  circle  is  termed 
the  corona  glandis.    See  Corpus  spongiosum  urethra:. 
Glass  CNSOBNTARlA       See  G uilandina  mormga. 
GLASS.     This  substance  was   formerly   employed 
by  surgeons,  when   roughly  powdered,  to  destroy  opa- 
cities of  the  cornea. 

Glass  of  antimony.     See  Jtntimomjf, 
Glass-wort,  snail-seeded  kali. 

Gla  sti'm.  {Quasi  caltastum  :  from  Callia,  who 
Srst  used  it.)     The  herb  woad.     See  {satis  tinct'oria. 

Glauber's  salt.  A  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  found 
native  in  Bohemia,  and  is  the  produce  of  art  See 
Soda  sulphas. 

GLAUBERITE.     A  native  crystallized  sail 
posed  of  dry  sulphate  ot  "lime,  and  dry  sulphate  of  soda, 
found  in  rock  salt  at  VUlarubra  in  Spain. 

GLAUCEDO.  (From  yXavKo;,  bluish,  or  greenish 
tint.)     See  Glaucoma. 

GLAU  CiUM.  (So  named  from  its  glaucous  or  sea- 
green  colour.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
IdWuean  system,  ('lass,  I'olyandria  ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.)     The  homed  poppy. 

GLAUCOMA.  (From  )  Aauncoj,  blue;  because  of 
the  eye  becoming  of  a  blue,  or  sea-green  colour.) 
Glauccdo  ;  Glaucosis  ;  .Ipni'laucosis.  1.  An  opacity 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  lsdirficult  to  ascertain,  and 
is  only  to  be  known  by  a  very  attentive  examination  of 
the  eye 

2.  A  species  of  cataract.     See  Cataract. 
GLAUCO'SIS.     See  Glaucoma. 
GLAUCUS.       (TXavKcc,    sea-green.)      Stems   arc- 
called  glaucous  which  are  clothed  with  a  fine  sea-green 
mealiness,  which  easily  rubs  o.T;   as  in  CUora  pcr- 
foliata. 

GLECO'MA.  (From  yArjxwv,  the  name  of  a  plan; 
in  Dioscorides.)  Class,  Utdynamia;  Order,  Gymno- 
spermia.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na>an  system.    Ground-ivy. 

Glecoma  hederacea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ground-ivy,  or  gill.  Hedcra  terres'.rts.  Glecoma — 
foliis  rentjormibus  crenatis,  of  Linnteus.  This  indi- 
genous plant  has  a  peculiar  strong  smell,  and  a  bitterish 
somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  is  one  of  those  plants 
which  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  possessing  vir- 
tues that,  in  the  present  age,  cannot  be  detected.  In 
obstinate  coughs,  it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the 
poor. 
Glk'chow.  (T\rixo)V.)  Pennyroyal. 
GlucHONi'tes.  (From  y\nx^"> pennyroyal.)  Wine 
impregnated  with  pennyroyal. 

GLEET.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated  attacks 
of  gonorrhea,  and  the  debility  of  the  part  occasioned 
thereby,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  a  gleet,  or 
constant  small  discharge  takes  place,  or  remains  be- 
hind, after  all  danger  of  infection  is  removed.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks,  that  it  differs  from  gonorrhoea  in  be- 
ing univfecttous,  and  in  the  discharge  consisting  of 
globular  particles,  contained  in  a  slimy  mucus,  instead 
of  serum.  Ir  is  unattended  with  pain,  scalding  in 
making  of  water,  &x. 

GLE'NE.  rXnvv  Stricll>'  signifies  the  cavity  or 
socket  of  the  eye;  but  by  some  anatomists  is  also  used 
for  that  cavity  "of  a  bone  which  receives  another  with 

CLE'NOID.  (Glenoidcs;  from  yMvn,  a  cavity, 
and  ciiof,  resemblance.)  The  name  of  articulate  ca- 
nities of  bones. 


GLO 

Qibtj'cinum.  (From  vAmmmic,  must.)  An  oint- 
ment, in  the  preparation  ol  which  was  must. 

Glkuxis.     (From  vAcvkv;,  sweet.)    A  sweet  wine. 

GLIADINE.     Ber-.bluten. 

Gli'scERE.  To  increase  gradually,  properly  as  Are 
does;  but,  by  physical  writers,  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  natural  heat  and  increase  of  spirits;  and  by 
others  to  the  exacerbation  of  fevers  which  return  pe- 
riodicallv. 

GLISCHRO'CHOLOS.  (From  y.Wxpoc,  viscid, 
ami  xpXn,  the  bile.)    Viscid  bilious  excrement 

GLISCRA'SMA.  (From  yXttrxpaivo),  to  become 
glutinous.)     Via 

Glisoma'roo.     White  chalk. 

GLI3SON,  Francis,  was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  1907. 
He  studied  at  both  the  English  universities;  but  look 
ins  degree  of  doctor  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was 

made  Regius  professor  of  Physic,  which  offil 
held  about  forty  years,  lie  settled,  however,  lo  prac- 
tise ill  London,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  llie  Cull- 
lti:tj;  tour  years  alter  which  he  was  chosen  reader  of 
Anatomy,  and  distinguished  himself  much  by  Ins  lec- 
tures "De  Morbls  l'aitium,"  which  he  was  requested 
to  publish.  During  the  civil  wars  he  reined  to  Col- 
chester, where  he  practised  with  great  credit;  and  was 
there  during  the  siege  of  that  town  by  the  Parliament- 
ary forces,  lie  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  society 
which,  about  the  year  1045,  held  weekly  meetings  in 
London  to  promote  Natural  Philosophy:  and  which 
having  removed  to  Oxford  during  the  troubles,  was 
augmented  after  the  Restoration,  and  became  ulti- 
mately the  present  Royal  Society.  He  was  afterward 
several  years  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  He  left  the 
following  valuable  works:  1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Rick- 
ets. 2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Liver,  which  he  described 
much  more  accurately  than  any  one  before,  and  par- 
ticularly the  capsule  of  the  Vena  Porlarum,  which  has 
since  been  named  afierhim.  3.  A  large  metaphysical 
treatise  "  De  Natura  Substantia:  Energetica,"  after  the 
manner  of  Aristotle.  4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Stomach, 
Intestines,  &c,  a  well-arranged  and  comprehensive 
work,  with  various  new  observations,  which  came  out 
the  year  before  his  death. 

Glixson's  Capsule.     See  Capsule  oj  Glisson 

GLOBATE.     See  Gland. 

GLOBOSUS.  Globose.  A  root  is  so  called  which 
is  rounded,  and  gives  otf  radicles  in  every  direction  ; 
as  that  of  the  Cyclamen  curopeum.  The  receptacle  of 
the  Ccphalanthus  and  Jfauclea,  are  so  called  from 
their  form. 

GLOBULA'RIA.  (From  globus,  a  globe:  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  its  (lower.)  The  French 
daisy. 

Globcla'ria  alypum.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
used  in  some  parts  of  Spain  In  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease.  It  is  said  lo  act  also  as  a  powerful  but  sate 
cathartic. 

GLOBUS.     A  ball. 

Globus  hystericus.  The  air  rising  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  prevented  by  spasm  from  reaching  the 
mouth,  is  so  called  by  authors,  because  it  mostly  at- 
tends hysteria,  and  gives  the  sensation  of  a  ball  as- 
cending in  the  throat. 

GLOCHIS.     (rAo)X<?,  cuspis  teli.)     A  pointed  hair. 
A  sharp  point:  used  in  botany  to  a  bristle-like  pu 
cence,  which   is  turned  backwards  at  its  point  into 
nianv  straight  teeth. 

GLO'MER.  A  clue  of  thread.  A  term  mostly  ap- 
plied to  glands. 

GLOMERATE.  A  gland  is  so  called  which  is 
formed  of  a  glomer  of  sanguineous  vessels,  having  no 
cavity,  but  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct ;  as  the 
lachrymal  and  mammary  glands 

GLOMERULUS,  tn  botany,  a  snial  tuft,  or  capi- 
iuliim,  mostly  in  the  axilla  of  the  peduncle. 

GLOSSA'GRA.  (From  yXoiaaa,  the  tongue,  and 
ay  an,  a  seizure.)     A  violent  pain  in  the  tongue. 

GLO'SSO.  (From  yXuooa,  the  tongue.)  Names 
compounded  with  this  word  belong  to  muscles,  nerves, 
or  vessels,  from  their  being  attached,  or  going  to  the 
tongue. 

Glossopharyngeal  nerves.  The  ninili  pair  of 
nerves.  The"  arise'  from  itic  processes  of  Hie  cere- 
bellum, which  run  to  the'  medulla  spinalis,  and  termi- 
nate by  numerous  branches  in  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  pharynx. 
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Gi.osso-pharynokus.  See  Constrictor  pharyngeus 
Superior. 

Glosso-staPHYLINUS.  See  Constrictor  istluni  fau- 
cium. 

Glossoca'tociios.  (From  yXooaa,  tongue,  and  Ka- 
rcx<*>>  to  hold.)  An  instrument  in  P.  ifigineta  for  de- 
pressing  the  tongue.  A  spatula  lingua;.  The  ancient 
glossocatoehus  was  «  sort  of  forceps,  one  of  the  blades 
of  which  served  to  depress  the  tongue,  while  the  other 
was  applied  under  the  chin. 

GLOSSOCE'LE.  (From  y\<ovua,  the  tongue,  and 
«ctjA>?,  a  tumour.)    An  extrusion  of  the  tongue. 

Glossoco.ma.    A  retraction  of  the  tongue. 

Glossocomi'on.  (From  yXuaoa,  a  tongue,  and  ko- 
pco),  to  guard.)  By  this  was  formerly  meant  a  case 
for  the  tongue,  for  a  hautboy ;  but  the  old  surgeons,  by 
metaphor,  use  it  to  signify  an  instrument,  or  case,  for 
containing  a  fractured  limb. 

GLO'TTA.     (FAuir7«,  the  tongue.)    The  tongue. 

GLOTTIS.  (From  yXat^a,  the  tongue.)  The  su- 
perior opening  of  the  larynx  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tongue. 

GLUCINA.  (From  yXvicvs,  which  signifies  sweet, 
because  it  gives  that  taste  to  the  salts  in  forms.)  The 
name  of  an  earth,  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Vtt'iquelin,  who  found  it,  in  ITSIo,  in  the 
Aigue-marine  or  beryl,  a  transparent  stone,  of  a  green 
solour,  and  in  the  emerald  of  Peru.  It  exists  com- 
bined wilh  silex,  Hi  limine,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  in 
the  one ;  and  with  the  same  earths,  and  oxide  of 
chrome,  in  the  other.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  gadolinite  by  Mr.  Ekeberg. 

Glucina  is  wiiite,  light,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  is 
insipid,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue  ;  and  is  inlusible  by 
itself  in  the  fire.  Its  specific  gravity  is  \l.Hu.  It  is  so- 
luble in  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  in  all  the 
acids  except  the  carbonic  and  phosphoric,  and  forms 
with  them  saccharine  and  slightly  astringent  salts.  It 
is  exceedingly  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  used  to  excess. 
It  is  fusible  with  borax,  and  forms  with  it  a  transpa- 
rent glass.  It  absorbs  one-lourtli  of  its  weight  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  decomposes  sulphate  of  aluniine.  It  is 
not  precipitated  by  the  bydro-sulphurets  nor  by  prus- 
siate  of  potassa,  but  by  all  the  succinates.  Its  affinity 
for  the  acids  is  intermediate  between  magnesia  and 
aluniine. 

To  obtain  this  earth,  reduce  some  beryl  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  fuse  it  with  three  limes  its  weight  of 
potassa,  and  dissolve  the  mass  in  muriatic  acid.  Se- 
parate the  silex  by  evaporation  and  nitration,  and  de- 
compose the  remaining  fluid  by  adding  carbonate  of 
potassa;  rodissolve  the  deposile  when  washed  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  by  mingling  this  solution  with  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  alum  will  be  obtained,  which  crys- 
tallizes. 

Then  mix  the  fluid  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  must  he  used  in  excess  ;  filter  ami 
boil  it,  and  a  white  powder  will  gradually  Jail  down, 
which  is  glucine. 

GLUE.  An  inspissated  jelly  made  from  the  parings 
of  hides  and  other  offals,  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
straining  through  a  wicker  basket,  Buffering  the  impu- 
rities to  subside,  and  then  boiling  it  ti  second  time.  The 
articles  should  first  be  digested  in  lime  water,  to 
cleanse  them  from  grease  and  dirt ;  then  steeped  in 

Water,  stirring  them  Well  from  time  to  time  ;  and,  last- 
ly, laid  in  a  heap,  to  have  the  water  pressed  mil,  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  boiler.  Some  recommend, 
that  the  water  should  he  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
boiling  heat,  without  suffering  it  to  enter  into  ebulli- 
tion. In  this  slate  it  is  poured  into  fiat  frames  or 
moulds,   then  cut   into  square  pieces  when  congealed, 

and  afterward  dried  in  a  coarse  net.  It  is  said  to  im- 
prove by  age;  and  that  glue  is  reckoned  the  best, 
which  swells  considerably  without  dissolving  by  three 
or  four  days' infusion  in  cold  water,  and  recovers  its 
former  dimensions  and  properties  by  drying.  Shreds 
or  parings  of  vellum,  parchment,  or  white  leather, 
make  n  clear  and  almost  colourless glue. 

GLUMA.  (Gluma,  d  flubendo,  a  husk  ol  corn) 
The  husk  The  peculiar  calyx  of  grasses  and  grass- 
like  plants,  of  a  chaffy  texture,  formed  of  little  eon- 
cave  leaflets  which  are  called  valves.  To  the  husk 
belongs  the  arista,  the  beard  or  awn.    aai  Arista. 

The  glimia  is, 

1.   Univalve,  in  Loihtm peretme. 

'J.  Bivalve,  in  most  glasses. 
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3.  Trivalved  in  Fanicum  miliaceum. 

4.  Many-valved,  in  Uniolapaniculata. 

5.  Coloured,  otherwise  than  green;  as  in  Holcus 
bicolor. 

From  the  number  of  flowers  the  husk  contains,  it  is 
called, 

1.  Gluma  uniflora,  one-flowered  ;  as  in  Fanicum 

2.  G.  biflora,  with  two  ;  as  In  Jlira. 

3.  G.  multijlora,  having  many ;  as  in  Poa  and 
Avena. 

From  the  external  appearance,  the  gluma  is  termed, 
1.   Glabrous,  smooth  ;  as  in  Holcus  laxus. 
li.  Hispid,  briskly  ;  as  in  Secale  orientate. 

3.  Striate ,  as  in  Holcus  striatus. 

4.  Villose;  as  in  Holcus  sorgham,  Holcus  sacchu 
rainy,  and  B ramus purgans. 

5.  filiate,  fringed  ;  as  in  Bromus  cilialus. 
(i.  Beardless ;  as  in  Briza  and  Poa. 

7.  Awned;  as  in  Hordcum. 

GLUMOaiJS.  A  flower  is  so  called,  which  is  ag 
gregate,  and  has  a  glumous  or  husky  calyx. 

GLUTEAL.     Belonging  to  the  buttocks. 

Glltzajl  artery.  A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery. 

GLU'TEX.    (Quasi  gcluten;  iwmgelo,  to  conceal.) 

Gluten,  animal.  This  substance  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  fibres  of  all  the  solid  parts.  It  resembles 
in  its  properties  the  gluten  of  vegetables. 

Gluten,  vegetable.  If  wheat-flower  be  made 
into  a  paste,  and  washed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
it  is  separated  into  three  distinct  substances:  a  muci- 
laginous saccharine  matter,  which  is  readily  dissolved 
in  the  licpior,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  by  evapo- 
ration ;  starch,  which  is  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and 
subsides  to  the  bottom  by  repose;  and  gluten,  which 
remains  in  the  hand,  and  is  tenacious,  very  ductile, 
somewhat  elastic,  and  of  a  brown-gray  colour.  The 
first  of  these  substances  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
oilier  saccharine  mucilages.  The  second,  namely,  the 
starch,  forms  a  gluey  fluid  by  boiling  in  water,  though 
it  is  scarcely,  it'  at  all,  acted  upon  by  that  fluid  when 
cold.  Its  habitudes  and  products  wilh  the  fire,  or  with 
nitric  acid,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  gum  and 
ot  sugar.  It  appears  to  be  as  much  more  remote  from 
the  saline  state  than  gum,  as  gum  is  more  remote  from 
that  state  than  sugar. 

The  vegetable  gluten,  though  it  existed  before  the 
washing  in  the  pulverulent  form,  and  has  acquired  its 
tenacity  and  adhesive  qualities  from  the  waler  it  has 
imbibed,  is  nevertheless  totally  insoluble  in  this  fluid. 
It  litis  scarcely  any  taste.  When  dry,  it  is  semilraus 
parent,  and  resembles  glue  in  its  colour  and  appear 
ance.  If  it  be  drawn  out  thin,  when  first  obtained,  it 
may  be  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air:  but  ifitbecx 
posed  to  warmth  and  moisture  while  wet,  it  putrefiei 
like  an  animal  substance.  The  dried  gluten  applied  to 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  crackles,  swells,  and  burns,  ex 
Belly  like  a  feather,  or  piece  of  horn.  It  affords  the 
same  products  by  destructive  distillation  as  animal 
matters  do;  is  not  soluble  in  alkohol,  oils,  or  a-thcr; 
and  is  acted  upon  by  acids  and  alkalies,  when  heated. 
According  to  Rouelle,  it  is  the  same  with  the  caseous 
substance  of  milk. 

Gluten  of  Wheat. — Taddey,  an  Italian  chemist,  has 
lately  ascertained  that  the  gluten  of  wheat  may  be  de- 
composed into  two  principles,  which  he  has  distin- 
guished by  the  names,  gliadinc  (from  y):a,  gluten,) 
and  zimomc  (from  Cvur/,  ferment. )  They  are  obtained 
in  a  separate  state  by  kneading  the  fresh  gluten  in  sue- 
cessive  portions  of  alkohol,  as  long  as  that  liquid  con- 
tinues to  become  milky,  when  diluted  with  water 
The  alkohol  solutions  being  set  aside,  gradually  depo 
site  a  whitish  matter,  consisting  of  small  filaments  of 
gluten,  and  become  perfectly  transparent.  Being  now 
loft  to  slow  evaporation,  the  gliadme  remains  behind, 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
yellow  resinous  matter,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by 
digestion  in  sulphuric  ether,  in  which  gliadinc  is  not 

sensibly  soluble.  The  portion  of  the  gluten  not  dissolved 
by  the  alkohol  is  the  zimame. 

Properties  of  Gliadinc— When  dry,  it  has  a  straw- 
yellow  colour," slightly  transparent,  and  In  thin  plates, 
brittle,  having  a  slight  smell,  similar  10  that  of  honey- 
comb, and,  when  slightly  heated,  giving  out  an  odour 
similar  to  that  of  boiled  apples.  In  the  mouth,  it  be- 
comes adhesive,   and   has   a  sweetish  and  balsamic 
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lasts  It  is  pretty  soluble  in  boiling  oikoIio!,  which 
loses  iis  transparency  in  proportion  as  it  coois,  and 
then  reams  only  a  small  quantity  in  solution.  It  forma 
a  kind  of  varnish  in  those  bodies  to  which  it  is  npplied. 
It  softens,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  distilled  water. 
At  a  boiling  heat  it  is  convened  into  Iroth,  and  the  li- 
quid n  mams  (lightly  milky.  It  is  specifically  heavier 
than  water 

The  nlkoholic  solution  of  giiadinc  becomes  milky 
when  mixed  witli  water,  and  is  precipitated  in  white 
flocks  by  the  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  scarcely  af- 
fected by  the  mineral  ami  vegetable  acids.  Dry  gli- 
lissolves  in  caustic  alkalies  and  in  acids.  It 
swells  upon  red-hot  coals,  and  then  contracts  in  the 
manner  of  animal  substances.  It  burns  with  a  pretty 
lively  flame,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  light  spongy  char- 
coal, difficult  to  incinerate,  Gliadine,  m  some  re- 
spects, approaches  the  properties  of  resins;  but  differs 
from  them  in  bring  insoluble  in  sulphuric  either.  It  is 
very  sensibly  affected  by  the  infusion  of  nut-galls.  It 
is  capable  of  itself  of  undergoing  a  slow  fermentation, 
ami  produces  fermentation  in  saccharine  substances. 

From  tire  flour  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats,  no  gluten  can 
be  extracted  as  from  that  of  wheal,  probably  because 
they  contain  too  small  a  quantity. 

The  residue  of  wheat  winch  is  not  dissolved  in  al- 
kohol.  is  called  zimome.  If  this  be  boiled  repeatedly  in 
olkohol,  it  is  obtained  pure. 

Zimome  thus  purified  has  the  form  of  small  globules, 
ar  constitutes  a  shapeless  ma^s,  vt  Inch  is  hard,  tough, 
destitute  of  cohesion,  and  of  an  ash-white  colour. 
When  washed  in  water,  it  recovers  part  of  iis  visco- 
sity, and  becomes  quickly  brown,  when  left  in  contact 
with  the  air.  It  is  specifically  heaviei  than  water.  Its 
mode  of  fermenting  is  no  longer  that  of  gluten ;  for 
when  it  purities  it  exhales  a  foetid  urinous  odour. 
It  dissolves  completely  in  vinegar,  and  in  the  mineral 
acids  at  a  boiling  temperature.  With  caustic  potassa, 
it  combines  and  tonus  a  kind  of  soap.  When  put  into 
lime  water,  or  into  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, it  becomes  ha:der,  and  assumes  a  new  appear- 
ance without  dissolving.  When  thrown  upon  red-hot 
cerals.  it  exhales  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  burning 
hair  or  hoofs,  and  burns  with  flame. 

Zimome  is  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  vegetables. 
It  produces  various  kinds  of  fermentation,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subi-tauce  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact. 

G1.1TET7S.  (From  yXouros,  the  buttocks.;  The 
name  of  some  muscles  of  the  buttocks. 

GluTBUS  y.AXl.Mi  s.  Gluteus  magnus  of  Albinus. 
Gluteus  majoroi  Cowper;  and  Wo  sacro  femoral  of 
A  broad  radiated  muscle,  on  which  we  sit, 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  strong  faseieuli,  is  coveted 
tty  thick  aponeurosis  derived  from  the  fascia 
liil.i.  and  is  situated  immediately  under  the  inlesu- 
ineuts.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  Up  of  somewhat 
more  than  the  posterior  half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
from  the  ligaments  that  cover  the  two  posterior  spinous 
erio.-  sacro-ischiatic  ligament ; 
and  from  the  outer  sides  of  the  os  sacrum  and  os  coc- 
cviris.  From  these  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  run 
towards  the  great  trochanter  of  the  os  feinoris,  where 
they  form  a  broad  and  thick  tendon,  between  whieh 
and  the  trochanter  there  is  a  considerable  bursa  on- 
cosa.  This  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  hnca  aspera,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches 
downwards  ;  Bad  sends  off  fibres  to  the  fascia  lata,  and 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vastus  extermis.  This 
muscle  serves  to  extend  the  thigh,  by  pulling  it  directly 
backwards  ;  rtt  the  same  time  it  draws  it  a  little  out- 
wards, and  thus  assists  in  its  rotatory  motion,  lis 
origin  from  the  coccyx  seems  to  prevent  that  bone  from 
being  forced  too  far  backwards. 

Glitki's  MEDICS.  I  Ho  truck/interim  of  Dumas. 
The  posterior  half  of  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the 
gluteus  ina.xiuius,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  shape  ; 
but  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  it  is  covered  only  by 
the  integuments,  and  by  a  tendinous  membrane  which 
belongs  to  the  fascia  lata.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
uuter  lip  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
from  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  that  bone,  and 
likewise  from  the  fascia  that  covers  it.  From  these 
origins  its  fibres  run  towards  the  great  trochanter,  into 
the  outer  anil  posterior  part  of  which  it  is  inserted  by 
a  broad  tendon.  Between  this  tendon  and  the  trochan- 
ter there  is  a  small  thin  bursa  mucosa.    The  uses  uf 
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this  muscle  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  glu 
tens  niaxiinus;  'nut  it  is  not  confined,  like  that muscle, 
to  rolling  the  os  lemons  outwards,  its  anterior  portion 
being  capable  of  turning  that  bone  a  little  inward'". 
As  it  has  no  origin  from  the  coccyx,  it  can  have  no 
elicit  on  that  bone. 

Gluteus  minimis.  Olutaus  minor  of  Albinus 
and  Cowper;  and  llio  ischii  trochanterien  of  Dumas. 
A  radiated  muscle,  is  situated  under  the  gluteus  nie- 
dius.  In  adults,  and  especially  in  old  subjects,  its 
outer  surface  is  usually  tendinous.  It  arises  tleshy 
between  the  two  semicircular  ridges  we  observe  on  the 
outer  sin  face  of  the  ilium,  and  likewise  from  the  edge 

of  its  greet  niche.    Its  fibres  run,  in  different  ilirec- 

lions,  low  aids  a  thick  t!r'  tendon,  which  adheres  to  a 
capsular  ligament  Of  tin'  Joint,  and  is  inseilcd  into  the 
line  and  upper  part  of  the  great  trochanter.  A  small 
fairs*  mucosa  may  be  Observed  between  the  tendon  of 
this  muscle  and  the  trochanter.  This  muscle  ■ 
the  two  former  in  drawing  the  thigh  backwards  and 
outwards,  and  in  rolling  it.  It  may  likewise  serve  to 
prevent  the  capsular  ligament  from  being  pinched  in 
the  motions  ol  the  joint. 

GLU'TlA.  (From  yAovrr-j,  She  buttocks.)  The 
buttocks.     See  jfaist 

Gluttu'fatbns.  (From  glultus,  the  throat,  and 
patio,  to  extend.)  The  stomach,  which  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  throat. 

GLUTUR  (IWouros;  from  y\ows,  filthy.)  The 
buttock.     ~ 

Glata'sma.  (From  yAimrus,  sweet.)  A  sweet  me- 
dicated wine. 

GLVcYri'euos.  (From  yXiotej,  sweet,  and  irtxpoj, 
hitter:  so  called  from  its  bitterish-sweet  taste.)  See 
Solatium  dulcamara. 

GLYCYRR.IU  /.A.  (From  yXiwcus,  sweet,  and 
pisn,  a  mot.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  JJiadclpkia;  Order,  De- 
candria. 

2.  The  phnrmacopceial  name  of  liquorice.  See 
Ghjnjirhiza  glabra. 

Glycybhkiza  echinata.  This  species  of  liquorice 
is  substituted  in  some  places  for  the  root  of  the  glabra. 

Glvcyiirhiza  glabra.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  officinal  liquorice.  Glycyrrhiia ;  leguminilm* 
glubri?,  stipulis  vullis,  foliolo  impari  petiolato.  A 
native  of  Hie  south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain. The  root  contains  a  great  quantity  of  saccha- 
i  ine  matter,  joined  with  some  proportion  of  mucilage, 
and  hence  it  has  a  viscid  sweet  taste.  It  is  in  common 
use  as  a  pectoral  or  emollient,  in  catarrhal  defluxiona 
on  the  breast,  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  &c.  Infusions, 
or  tiie  extract  made  from  it,  which  is  called  Spanish 
liquorice,  allied  likewise  very  commodious  vehicles 
for  the  exhibition  of  other  medicines;  the  liquorice 
taste  concealing  that  of  unpalatable  drugs  more  effec- 
tually than  syrups  or  any  of  the  sweets  of  the  saccha 
rine  kind. 

Glycysa'ncon.     (From  y\vm><,  sweet,  and  aj-Atu- 
the  elbow  :   so  called  from  its  sweetish  taste,  and  it-    * 
flections,  or  elbows  at  the  joints.)     A  species  of  south- 
ern wood. 

G.VU'IIA'I.IL'M.       (From   yvifpaXov.  cetion:     so 
named  •from   its  soft  downy  surface.)     1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system,    class, 
in;  Order,  Volygamia  superfiua. 

2.  The  pharmacopeia!  name  of  the  herb  cotton 
wei  il.    See  Onapkalium  dioicum. 

Gnaphaiiim  ARENARtt'M.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gnnphaliuni  stcechas,  arc 
called,  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  florts  elichrysi.  See 
(flli:/jUllinm  sttteh&s. 

6s.li  'Ai.toM  OIOICUK.  The  systematic  name  of 
th,  r>es  'tt.  Gnavhalium  albimtm  Cotton  weed. 
Tnt'fjcr.v  'nnphalii  ofthe  pbarniacoptBiai>, willed  also 
florcs  .v.'<.  'it,  seu.  pedis  cati,  are  the  produce  of 'his 
plant.  Phej  «e  now  quite  obsolete,  but  were  for 
inerly  u« -J  '-n  - .stringent.*,  and  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  ho. -i.ii:^  i...  ;'h,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  hae- 
moptysis 

GnAFRAwiUh  snrr:*:  The  systematic  name  of 
Goldilocks.  Ehch,--suir  +i.cchas  citrina.  The  (low- 
er* of  this  small  down;'  ''.:".  are  warm,  pungent,  and 
bitter,  and  said  to  possess  aperient  and  corroborant 
virtues. 

Gna'thus.  (From  yvatrlto,  to  bend  ;  so  called  from 
their  curvature.)    1.  The  jaw.,  or  jaw-hones. 
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9.  The  cheek. 

GNEISS.  A  compound  rock,  consisting  of  felspar, 
quartz,  ami  mica,  disposed  in  slates,  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  mica  scales. 

Gni'dius.  A  term  applied  by  Hippocrates,  and 
others  since,  to  some  medicinal  precepts  wrote  in  the 
island  of  Gnidos. 

Ooat's-rue.    See  Galega. 

Ooat's-thorn.    See  Astragalus  vcrus 

GOAT-WEED.     See  a'.gopodium. 

GOUT-WEED.     See  (Egupodtum  podagraria. 

GODDAIID,  Jonathan,  was  born  at  Greenwich,  in 
1617.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  and  travelling  for  im- 
provement, he  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  settled  to 
practise  in  London.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  1616,  and,  the  following  year, 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Anatomy.  He  formed  a  So- 
ciety for  Experimental  Inquiry,  which  met  at  Lis 
house ;  and  he  was  very  assiduous  in  promoting  its 
objects.  Having  gained  considerable  reputation,  and 
sided  with  the  popular  party,  he  was  appointed  by 
Cromwell  chief  physician  to  the  army,  and  attended 
him  in  some  of  his  expeditions.  Cromwell  then  made 
him  warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  afterward  sole 
representative  of  that  university  in  the  short  parlia- 
ment, in  1653,  and  in  the  same  year  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.  On  the  Restoration,  being  driven  from 
Oxford,  he  removed  to  Gresham  College,  where  he  had 
been  chosen  Professor  of  Physic.  Here  he  continued 
to  frequent  those  meetings,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Koynl  Society,  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  first 
council  of  that  institution.  He  was  an  able  and  con- 
scientious practitioner;  and  was  induced,  partly  from 
the  love  of  experimental  chemistry,  but  principally 
from  doubting  the  competency  of  apothecaries,  to  pre- 
pare his  own  medicines:  in  which,  however,  finding 
numerous  obstacles,  he  published  "A  Discourse,  set- 
ting forth  the  unhappy  Condition  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic  in  London,"  but  this  was  of  no  avail.  Two 
papers  of  his  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  l  lany  others  in  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society.     He  died  in  1674,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

GOELICKE,  Andrew  Offon,  a  German  physi- 
cian, acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  medical  professor, 
and  especially  as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  Stahl. 
He  left  several  works  which  relate  principally  to  the 
History  of  Anatomy,  &c,  particularly  the  "Historia 
Medicinal  Universalis,"  which  was  published  in  six 
different  portions,  between  the  years  1717  and  1720. 

Goitre.    See  Bronchocde. 

GOLD.  Aurum.  A  metal  found  in  nature  only  in 
a  metallic  stale;  most  commonly  in  grains,  ramifica- 
tions, leaves,  or  crystals,  ihomboidal,  octahedral,  or 
pyramidal.  Its  matrix  is  generally  quartz,  sandstone, 
siliceous  srhistus,  &c.  It  is  found  also  in  the  sands 
of  many  rivers,  particularly  in  Africa,  Hungary,  and 
France,  in  minute  irregular  grains,  called  gold  dust. 
Native  gold,  found  in  compact  masses,  is  never  com- 
pletely pure;  it  is  alloyed  with  silver,  or  copper,  and 
onietiines  with  iron  and  tellurium.  The  largest  piece 
if  native  gold  that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
f.mope,  was  found  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ire- 
and.  lis  weight  was  said  to  be  twenty  two  ounces, 
and  the  quantity  of  alloy  it  contained  was  very  small. 
.  exceeding  one  ounce,  have  also 
been  discovered  at  the  same  place,  hi  sand,  covered 
with  turf,  and  adjacent  to  a  rivulet. 

also  met  with  in  a  particular  sort  of  argenti- 
ferous cupper  pyrites,  called,  in  Hungary,  Gclf.  This 
ore  is  found  either  massive,  or  crystallized  in  rhom- 
boids, or  other  irregular  quadrangular  or  polygonal 

li  exists  likewise  in  the  sulphurated  ores  of 
Nigaya  m  Transylvania.    These  all  contain  the  metal 

cadecl  tellurium.      Berthollet,  and  other  French   che- 
have  obtained  gold  out  of  the  ashes  of  vegc- 
l-liles. 

COI, I)  ('UP.     See  Ranunculus. 
GOLDEN-BOD.     See  Solidago  uirga  aurea. 

Sec  Polytriclium  commune. 
GOLDILOCKS.    See  Gnapkalium  stachaa 

ithrbad.    See  Coptit  trifotta.    A.] 
(,i  IMPHI'ASIS.    (From  you^oi,  a  nail.)     GompAi- 
tsmns.     \  diseaseoi  the  teeth,  when  they  are  loosened 

'.in,  tli.    sockets,  like  nails  drawn  out  of  the  wood. 
Gomphia'smus.    Her  Gomphiasi 
Go'mphioi.      (From  youdos,  a  nail:  so  called   he- 
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cause  they  are  as  nails  driven  into  their  sockets.)  Tha 
dentcs  molares,  or  grinding  teeth. 

Goui'Homa.     See  Gompkosis. 

GOMPHO'SIS.  (From  yoptyoui,  to  drive  in  a  nail.) 
Gomphoma.  A  species  of  immoveable  connexion  oi 
hones,  in  which  one  bone  is  fixed  in  another,  like  a  nail 
in  a  board,  as  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws. 

GONA'LGIA.     Sec  Gonyalgia. 

GONA'GRA.  (From  yovv,  the  knee,  and  aypa,  a 
seizure.)    The  gout  in  the  knee. 

GONE,     (yovn.)     1.  The  seed. 

2.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  uterus. 

GONG.  Tam-tam.  A  species  of  cymbal  which 
produces  a  very  loud  sound  when  struck.  It  is  an 
alloy  of  about  eighty  parts  of  copper  with  twenty  of 
tin. 

GONGRO'NA.  (From  ynyypos,  a  hard  knot.)  1. 
The  cramp. 

2.  A  knot  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

3.  A  hard  round  tumour  of  the  nervous  parts ;  but 
particularly  a  bronchocele,  or  other  hard  tumour  of  the 
neck. 

Gonov'mon.     (From  voryuAof,  round.)     A  pill. 

GONIOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
angles  of  crystals. 

GONOI'DES.  (From  ym'rj,  seed,  and  .-1005,  form.) 
Resembling  seed.  Hippocrates  often  uses  it  as  an 
epithet  for  the  excrements  of  the  belly,  and  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  urine,  when  there  is  something  in  them 
which  resembles  the  seminal  matter. 

GONORRHOEA.  (From  yovn,  the  semen,  and 
or w,  to  flow  ;  from  a  supposition  of  the  ancients,  that 
it  was  a  seminal  flux.)  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Apocenoses,  of  Dr.  Cullen's  ar- 
rangement, who  defines  it  a  preternatural  flux  of  fluid 
from  the  urethra  in  males,  with  or  without  libidinous 
desires.  Females,  however,  are  subject  to  the  same 
complaint  in  some  forms.     He  makes  four  species,  viz. 

1  Gonorrhoea  pura  or  benigna;  a  puriform  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra,  without  dysuria,  or  lascivious 
inclination,  and  not  following  an  impure  connexion. 

2.  Gonorrhoea  impura,  maligna,  syphilitica,  viru- 
lenta;  a  discharge  resembling  pus,  from  the  urethra, 
with  heat  of  urine,  &c,  after  impure  coition,  to  which 
often  succeeds  a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra, 
with  little  or  no  dysury,  called  a  gleet.  This  lisease 
is  also  called  Fiuor  albus  malignus  Blcnnorrhagia, 
by  Swediaur.  In  English,  a  clap,  from  the  old  French 
word  clapiscs,  which  were  public  shops,  kept  and  in- 
habited by  single  prostitutes,  and  generally  confined 
to  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town,  as  is  even  now  the 
case  in  several  of  the  great  towns  in  Italy.  In  Ger- 
many, the  disorder  is  named  tripper,  from  dripping; 
and  in  French,  chauJpisse,  from  the  heat  and  scalding 
in  making  water. 

No  certain  rule  can  he  laid  down  with  recard  to  the 
time  that  a  clap  will  take  before  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance, after  infection  has  been  conveyed.  With  some 
persons  it  will  show  itself  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days,  while,  with  others,  there  will  not  be  the  least 
appearance  of  it  before  the  expiration  of  some  weeks. 
It  most  usually  is  perceptible,  however,  in  the  space 
of  from  six  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  a  male,  begins 
with  an  uneasiness  about  the  parts  of  gem  ration,  such 
as  an  itching  in  the  gians  penis,  and  a  soreness  and 
tingling  sensation  along  the  whole  course  of  the  ure- 
thra: Boon  after  which,  the  person  perceives  an  ap- 
pearance of  whitish  matter  at  its  orifice,  and  also  some 
degree  of  pungency  upon  making  water. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  discharge  of  matter 
"ill  increase  considerably;  will  assume,  most  proha 
My,  a  greenish  or  yellowish  hue,  and  will  become  thin 
ner,  and  lose  its  adhesiveness ;  the  parts  will  also  lie 
occupied  with  some  degree  of  redness  and  inflamma- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  tin'  glaus  will  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  ripe  cherry,  the  stream  of  mine  will 
he  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  canal  being  made 
narrower  by  the  inflamed  slate  of  its  internal  mem- 
brane, and  a  considerable  degree  of  pain,  and  scald- 
ing heat  will  be  experienced  on  every  attempt  to  make 
water. 

Where  the  inflammation  prevails  in  a  very  high  de- 
cree, it  prevents  the  extension  of  the  urethra, < n  the 

taking  place  of  any  erection,  so  that  the  penis  is,  at 
that  time,  curved  downwards,  with  great  pain,  which 
is  much  increased,  if  attempted  to  be  raised  toward 
the  belly,  and   the  Btimulus  occasions  it  often  to   b. 
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erected,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed, 
anil  so  deprives  him  of  sleep,  producing,  in  some  cases, 
an  involuntary  emission  of  semen. 

In  consequence  of  the  Inflammation,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  at  the  time  of  making  water,  owing  to 
the  rupture  of  some  small  blood-vessel,  a  slight  hemor- 
rhage ensues,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  voided. 
In  consequence  of  inflammation,  the  prepuce  likewise 
becomes  often  so  swelled  at  the  end,  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  back,  which  symptom  is  called  a  phimosis;  or, 
that  being  drawn  behind  the  glans,  it  cannot  be  re- 
turned, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  paraphimosis. 
Now  anil  then,  from  tile  same  cause,  Utile  bard  swell- 
ings arise  on  the  lower  surface  ot"  the  penis,  along  the 
course  of  the  urethra,  and  these  perhaps  suppurate  and 
*orm  into  fistulous  sores. 

The  adjacent  parts  sympathizing  with  those  already 
affected,  the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  and  incapable 
of  retaining  the  urine  for  any  length  of  time,  which 
gives  the  patient  a  frequent  inclination  to  make  water, 
and  he  feels  an  uneasiness  about  the  scrotum,  peri- 
neum, and  fundament.  Moreover,  the  glands  of  the 
groins  grow  indurated  and  enlarged,  or  perhaps  the 
become  swelled  and  Inflamed,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  experiences  excruciating  pains,  extending 
from  the  sea'  of  the  complaint  up  into  the  small  of  the 
back  ,  he  gets  hot  and  restless,  and  a  small  sympto- 
matic fever  arises. 

Where  the  parts  are  not  occupied  by  much  inflam- 
mation, few  or  none  of  the  last-mentioned  symptoms 
will  arise,  and  only  a  discharge  with  a  slight  heat  or 
scalding  in  making  water  will  prevail. 

If  a  gonorrhoea  be  neither  irritated  by  any  irregu- 
larity of  the  patient,  nor  prolonged  by  the  want  of 
timely  and  proper  assistance,  then,  in  the  course  of 
about  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  the  discharge,  from 
having  been  thin  and  discoloured  at  first,  will  become 
thick,  white,  and  of  a  ropy  consistence;  and  from 
having  gradually  begun  to  diminish  in  quantity,  will 
at  last  cease  entirely,  together  with  every  inflammatory 
symptom  whatever;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
patient  has  led  a  life  of  intemperance  and  sensuality, 
has  partaken  freely  of  the  bottle  and  high-seasoned 
meats,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  neglected  to  pursue 
the  necessary  means,  it  may  then  continue  for  many 
weeks  or  mouths;  and,  on  going  off,  may  leave  a 
weakness  or  gleet  behind  it,  besides  being  accompa- 
nied with  the  risk  of  giving  rise,  at  some  distant  period, 
to  a  constitutional  affection,  especially  if  there  has 
been  a  neglect  of  proper  cleanliness ;  for  where  vene- 
real matter  has  been  suffered  to  lodge  between  the 
prepuce  and  glans  penis  for  any  time,  so  as  to  have  oc- 
casioned either  excoriation  or  ulceration,  there  will 
always  be  danger  of  its  having  been  absorbed. 

Another  risk,  arising  from  Ihe  long  continuance  of 
a  gonorrhoea,  especially  if  it  has  been  attended  with 
inflammatory  symptoms,  or  has  been  of  frequent  re- 
currence, is  the  taking  place  of  one  or  more  strictures 
in  the  urethra.  These  are  sure  to  occasion  a  consider- 
able degree  of  difficulty,  as  well  as  pain,  in  making 
water,  and,  instead  of  its  being  discharged  in  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  stream,  it  splits  into  two,  or  perhaps 
is  voided  drop  by  drop.  Such  affections  become,  from 
neglect,  of  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  nature,  as 
they  not  unfrequently  block  up  the  urethra,  so  as  to 
induce  a  total  suppression  of  urine. 

Where  the  gonorrhoea  has  been  of  long  standing, 
warty  excrescences  are  likewise  apt  to  arise  about  the 
parts  of  generation,  owing  to  the  matter  falling  and 
lodiing  thereon  ;  and  they  not  unfrequpotly  prove  both 
numerous  and  troublesome. 

Having  noticed  every  symptom  which  usually  at- 
tends on  gonorrhoea,  in  the  male  sex,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  same  heat  and  soreness 
in  making  water,  and  the  same  discharge  of  discolour- 
ed mucus,  together  with  a  slight  pain  in  walking,  and 
an  uneasiness  in  sitting,  'ike  place  in  females  as  in  the 
former ;  but  as  the  parts  in  women,  which  are  most 
apt  to  be  affected  by  the  venereal  poison,  arc  less  com- 
plex in  their  nature,  and  fewer  in  number,  than  in 
men,  so  of  course  the  former  are  not  liable  to  many  of 
the  symptoms  which  the  latter  are;  and,  from  the 
urinary  canal  being  much  shorter,  ant!  of  a  more  sim- 
ple form,  in  them  than  in  men,  they  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  incommoded  by  the  taking  place  of  strictures. 

With  women,  it  indeed  often  happens,  that  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  gonorrhoea  arc  so  very  slight,  they  ex- 
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perienceno  other  inconvenience  than  the  discharge 
ezeept  perhaps  immediately  after  menstruation,  tit 
Which  period,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  then. 
10  perceive  some  degree  of  aggravation  in  the  symp 
toms. 

Women  of  a  relaxed  habit,  and  such  as  have  had 
frequent  miscarriages,  are  apt  to  be  alllicted  with  a 
disease  known  by  the  name  of  fluor  albus,  which  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  gonorrhoea  viiulenta, 
as  the  matter  discharged  in  hoth  is,  in  many  cases,  ol 
the  same  colour  and  consistence.  Tho  surest 
forming  a  just  conclusion,  in  instances  of  this  natun  . 
will  be  to  draw  it  from  an  accurate  investigation,  both 
of  the  symptoms  which  are  present  and  those  which 
have  preceded  the  discharge;  as  likewise  from  the 
concurring  circumstances,  such  as  the  character  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  person,  and  the  probability  there 
may  he  of  her  having  had  venereal  infection  con 
veyed  to  her  by  any  connexion  in  which  she  may  be 
engaged. 

Ait  long  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  gonor- 
rhoea depended  always  upon  uli  eis  in  the  urethra, pro 
ducing  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter;  and  such  ulcers 
do,  indeed,  occur  in  consequence  of  a  high  di 
inflammation  and  suppuration;  but  many  dissections 
of  persons,  who  have  died  while  labouring  under  a 
gonorrhoea,  have  clearly  shown  that  the  disease  may, 
and  often  does,  exist  without  any  ulceration  in  the 
urethra,  so  that  the  discharge  which  appears  is  usually 
of  a  vitiated  mucus,  thrown  out  from  the  mucous  folli 
cles  of  the  urethra.  On  opening  this  canal,  in  recent 
cases,  it  usually  appears  red  and  inflamed  ;  its  mucous 
viands  are  somewhat  enlarged,  and  its  cavity  is  tilled 
with  matter  to  within  a  small  distance  from  its  c.v 
tremity.  Where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, its  surface  all  along,  even  to  the  bladder,  is 
generally  found  pale  and  relaxed,  without  any  erosion. 

3.  Gonorrhoea  laxorum,  libidinosa;  a  pellucid  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra,  without  erection  of  the  penis, 
but  with  venereal  thoughts  while  awake. 

4.  Gonorrhoea  dormicntium.  Oneirogonos.  When, 
during  sleep,  but  dreaming  of  venereal  engagements, 
there  is  an  erection  of  the  penis,  and  a  seminal  dis- 
charge. 

Gonorrhoea  salami.  A  species  of  gonorrhoea  af 
fectinjr  the  glans  penis  only. 

GONYA'LGIA.  (From  yow,  the  knee,  and  aXyos, 
pain.)     Gonialgia,   Gonalgia.    Gout  in  the  knee. 

GOOSE.  Anscr.  The  slnser  domesiicus,  or  tajme 
goose. 

GOOSE-FOOT.     See  Chcnopodium. 

GOOSE-GRASS.     See  Galium  aparine. 

GO'RDIUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  the  Ordci 
Virmcs,  of  animals. 

2.  The  gordius,  or  hair-tail  worm,  of  old  writers, 
which  is  the  seta  equina  found  in  stagnant  marshes 
and  ditches  in  Lapland,  and  other  places. 

Gordius  MEDIIANSIS.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
curious  animal.     See  Jlcdnicnsis  vena. 

GORGONIA.     The  name  of  a  genus  of  corals. 

Gorgonia  nobilis.    The  red  coral. 

GOSSYPIUM.  (From  gotne,  whence  gottipium. 
Egyptian.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tho 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Monadclphia;  Order,  lJoly- 
andria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cotton-tree.  See 
Gossypium  hcrbuecum. 

Gossypiom  iikrbacitum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cotton-plant.  Gossypium ;  JJombax.  Gossy- 
pium—fuliis  quini/ueluOis  subtus  cglanditlosis,  caule 
hcrbaceo,  of  Limueus.  The  seeds  are  directed  for 
medicinal  use  in  some  foreign  pharmacopeias ;  and 
are  administered  in  coughs,  on  account  of  the  muci- 
lage they  contain.  The  cotton,  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  is  well  known  for  domestic  purposes. 

(Besides  the  Gossypium  ncrbuceum,  there  are  other 
species,  producing  cotton-wool,  some  of  which  is  of  a 
fawn-colour,  found  in  Peru,  and  used  by  the  natives 
of  the  country.  Which  of  the  following  species  u  is, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Persoon,  in  his 
Synopsis  Plantarum,  gives  the  ten  following  species 
of  Gossypium,  viz. 

1.  Gossypium  licrbaceum. 

2.  ..  indicum. 

3.  . .         micranthum 

4.  . .  arboreum. 
5            . .  vitifolium. 
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fi.  Gossypium  hirsulum. 

7.  ••  religiosura. 

8.  ••  latilblium. 
!).           •  •          barbadcnse. 

10.  ..  peruvianum.     A.J 

Goulard's  Extract.  A  saturated  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead-    See  Plumbi  acelatis  liquor. 

GOULSTON,  Theodore,  was  born  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. Alter  studying  medicine  at  Oxford,  he  prac- 
tised for  a  time  with  considerable  rtputal.on  at  Wy- 
mondham,  of  which  hid  lather  was  rector.  Having 
taken  his  doctor's  degree  in  1010,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  was  much  esteemed  for  classical  and  theological 
learning,  as  well  as  in  his  profession.  He  died  in  1632, 
and  bequeathed  .£200  to  purchase  a  rent-charge  for 
maintaining  an  annual  Pathological  Lecture,  to  be  read 
at  the  college  by  one  of  the  lour  junior  doctors.  He 
translated  and  wrote  learned  notes  on  some  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  ;  of  which  the  latter  were 
not  published  till  after  his  death. 

GOURD.    See  Oucurbita. 

Gourd,  bitter.    See  Cucumis  colocynlhis 

GOUT.    See  Arthritis,  and  Podagra. 

Gout  stone.    Sec  Chalk  stone. 

GRAAF,  Reinier  de,  was  born  at  Schoonbove,  in 
Holland,  1611.  He  studied  physic  at  Lcyden,  where 
he  made  great  progress,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
published  his  treatise  "  De  Succo  Pancreatico,"  which 
gained  him  considerable  reputation.  Two  years  after 
he  went  to  France,  and  graduated  at  Angers;  he  then 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  settled  at  Delft, 
where  he  was  very  successful  in  practice;  but  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thiity-two.  He  published  three 
dissertations  relative  to  the  organs  of  generation  in 
both  sexes;  upon  which  he  had  a  controversy  with 
Swammerdam. 

GRA'CILIS.  (Sonained  from  itssmallness.)  Rec- 
tus interior  femoris,  sive  gracilis  interior  of  Winslow. 
Sous  pubio  creti  tibial  of  Dumas.  A  long,  straight, 
and  tender  muscle,  situated  immediately  under  the 
integuments,  at  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises 
by  a  broad  and  thin  tendon,  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  and  soon  becoming  fleshy, 
descends  nearly  in  a  straight  direction  along  the  in- 
side of  the  thigh.  A  little  above  the  knee,  it  termi- 
nates in  a  slender  and  roundish  tendon,  which  after- 
ward becomes  flatter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle 
of  the  tibia,  behind  and  under  the  sartorius.  Under 
the  tendons  of  this  and  the  rectus,  there  is  a  consider- 
able bursa  mucosa,  which  on  one  side  adheres  to  them 
and  to  the  tendon  of  the  semitendinosus,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.  This  mus- 
ic assists  in  bending  the  thigh  and  leg  inwards. 

GRjECUS.  The  trivial  name  of  some  herbs  found 
in  or  brought  from  Greece. 

GRAFTING.  Budding  and  inoculating  is  the  pro- 
cess of  uniting  the  branches  or  buds  of  two  or  more 
separate  trees.  The  bud  or  branch  of  one  tree,  accom- 
panied by  a  portion  of  its  bark,  is  inserted  into  the 
bark  of  another,  and  the  tree  which  is  thus  engrailed 
upon  is  called  the  stock.  By  this  mode  different  kinds 
of  fruits,  pears,  apples,  plums,  fee,  each  of  which  is 
only  a  variety  accidentally  raised  from  seed,  but  no 
further  perpetuated  in  the  same  manner,  are  multi- 
plied; buds  of  the  kind  wanted  to  be  propagated, 
being  engrafted  on  so  many  stalks  of  a  wild  nature. 

GKA'MEN.  (Oramen,  inis.it.)  Grass.  Any  kind 
of  grass-like  herb. 

Gram  en  ariwdinaceum.     See  Calamagrostis. 

Gramen  caninum.     See  Triticum  rrprns. 

Gramen  crucis  cypkrioidis.  Oramen  irgyptia- 
rum.  Egyptian  cock's-foot  grass,  or  grass  of  the  cross. 
and  plants  pnsses.i  the  same  virtues  as  the 
dog's  mass,  and  are  serviceable  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
dropsy.  Thi  y  are  supposed  to  correct  the  bad  smell  of 
the  breath,  and  to  relieve  nephritic  disorders,  colics, 
&c,  although  now  neglected. 

Gramia.    The  sordesof  the  eyes. 

GKAMMAT1TK.    Sec  Tremolite. 

Gramme.  (From  ypauftn,  aline:  socallcd  from  its 
linear  appearance.)     The  iris  of  ihe  eye. 

GitANAiu'i.i.v.  (Diminutive  of  granado,n  pome- 
granate, Spanish  ;  so  called  because  at  the  top  of  the 
flower  th«  re  are  points,  like  the  grains  nt  the  pomegra 
nate.)  The  passion-flower,  the  fruit  of  which  is  said 
to  possess  refrigerating  qualities. 
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GRANATITE.     Sec  Grenatite. 

Gran  vtri'stum.    A  bile  or  carbuncle. 

GRANATUiNl.  (From  granum,  a  grain,  because  II 
is  full  of  seed.)  The  pomegranate.  See  Punica  gr<t- 
nalum. 

Grande'bal.'E.  (Quod  in  grandioribus  ajtate  nas 
cantur,  because  they  appear  in  those  who  aie  advanced 
in  years.)     The  hairs  under  the  arm-pits. 

Graniunosum  os.     The  OS  cuboides. 

GRA'NDO.  [Grando,inis.f.  Quod  eimilitudintm 
granorum  habcat,  because  it  is  in  shape  and  size  like 
a  grain  of  seed.) 

1.  Hail. 

2.  A  moveable  tumour  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid 
is  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to  a  hail-stone. 

GRANITE.  A  compound  rock  consisting  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  each  crystallized,  and  cohering  by 
mutual  affinity  without  any  basis  or  cement. 

GRANULATION.  (Granulatio ;  from  granum, 
a  grain.)  1.  In  surgery:  The  little  grainlike  fleshy 
bodies  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  sup- 
purating wounds,  and  serve  both  for  filling  up  thecavi 
ties,  and  bringing  nearer  together  and  uniting  their 
sides,  are  called  granulations. 

Nature  is  supposed  to  be  active  in  bringing  parts  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  their  original  state,  whose  dispo- 
sition, action,  and  structure,  have  been  altered  by  acci- 
dent, or  disease;  and  after  having,  in  her  operations 
for  this  purpose,  formed  pus,  she  immediately  sets 
about  forming  a  new  matter  upon  surfaces,  in  which 
there  has  been  a  breach  of  continuity.  'Phis  process 
is  called  granulating  or  incarnation  ;  and  the  sub- 
stance formed  is  calied  granulations.  The  colour  of 
healthy  granulations  is  a  deep  florid  red.  When  livid, 
they  are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  languid  circula 
lion.  Healthy  granula'.ions,  on  an  exposed  or  flat 
surface,  rise  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  Ihe  sur 
rounding  skin,  and  often  a  little  higher ;  but  when  they 
exceed  this,  and  take  on  a  growing  disposition,  they  ate 
unhealthy,  become  soft,  spongy,  and  without  any  dis- 
position to  form  skin.  Healthy  granulations  aie 
always  prone  to  unite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  the 
means  of  uniting  parts. 

2.  In  chemistry :  The  method  cf  dividing  metallic 
substances  into  grains  or  small  particles,  in  older  to 
facilitate  their  combination  wilh  other  substances,  and 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  readily  subdividing  them 
by  weight. 

GRANULATUS.  Granulated.  Applied  to  ulcers 
and  to  parts  of  plants.  A  root  is  so  called  which  is 
jointed;  as  that  of  the  Oralis  ucctocclla. 

GRA'NUM.     (Granum,  i.  n.j     A  grain  or  kernel. 

Granum  cnidium.     See  Jlaphne  nuicrci.m. 

Granum  infectorium.    Kernes  berries. 

Granum  kermes.     Kermes  berries. 

Granum  mosciii.     See  Hibiscus  abchnosckus 

Granum  paradisi.     See  .timomum. 

Granum  regium.     The  castor-oil  seed. 

Granum  tiglii.    See  Croton  tig  Hunt. 

Granum  tinctori.e.     Keimes  berries. 

GRAPHIC  ORE.    An  ore  of  tellurium. 

GRAPHIOI'DES.  (From  ypu^ij,  a  pencil,  and 
t«5of,  a  form.)  1.  The  stylifoim  process  of  the  os 
temporis. 

2.  A  process  of  the  ulna. 

3.  The  digastricus  was  formerly  so  called  from  Its 
supposed  origin  from  the  above-mentioned  process  of 
the  temporal  hone 

GRAPHITE.  Rhomboidal  graphite  of  Jameson,  or 
plumbago,  or  black-lead,  of  which  he  gives  two  sub- 
species, the  scaly  and  compact. 

Gra'ssa.    Borax. 

GRATI'OLA.  (Diminutive  of  gratia,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  admirable  qualities.)     Ilvssop. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lirmtran 
system.    Class,  Diandric:  Older,  Muuoguiua. 

2.  The  pharmacoprcial  name  of  the  hedtie-hyssop. 
See  Gratiola  officinalis. 

Gratiola  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  hedge-hyssop.  Digitalis  minima;  Gratia  dei ; 
Gratiola  centauriodes.  This  exotic  plant, the  Gra- 
tiola ;— /oii'i's  lanccolatis,  serratis,Jlirribu£  prtluncu- 
latis,  of  Liniui'iis,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Euiope  ; 
but  is  raised  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  nau- 
seous bitter  taste,  but  no  remarkable  sn  oil ;  thev  purge 
and  vomit  briskly  in  tie  dose  of  half  a  drachm  of  the 
dry  he. b,  or  of  a  drachm   infused   in  wine  or  water 
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Tilts  plant,  in  small  doses,  has  been  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  cathartic  and  diuretic  in  hydroplcal  dis- 
eases; and  instances  of  its  good  affects  in  ascites  and 
anasarca  are  recorded  by  many  respectable  practi- 
tioners. Gesner  and  Bergius  (bund  a  scruple  of  the 
powder  a  sufficient  dose,  as  in  this  quantity  it  fre- 
quently excited  nausea  or  vomiting;  others  have  given 
it  to  half  a  drachm,  two  scruples,  a  drachm,  and  even 
more. 

An  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  plant  itself,  and  exhibited  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  or  drachm,  in  dysenteries, 
produces  the  best  effect.  We  me  also  told  by  Kostr- 
Eewski  that  fn  the  hospitals  at  Vienna,  three  maniacal 
patients  were  perfectly  recovered  by  its  use;  and  in 
the  most  confirmed  cases  of  lues  venerea,  it  effected  a 
complete  cure;  it  usually  acted  by  Increasing  the  uri- 
nary, cutaneous,  or  salivary  discharges. 

I! HAVE' DO.  (From  gravis,  heavy.)  A  catarrh, 
or  cold,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  bead. 

GRAVEL.    See  Calculus. 

[Gravel  root.     See  t'.u/xiterium  purpnrcum.     A.J 

GRAVITY.  A  term  used  by  physical  writers  to 
denote  the  cause  by  which  all  bodies  move  toward 
each  other,  unless  prevented  by  some  oilier  force  or 
obstacle. 

Gravity,  specific.  The  density  of  the  matter  of 
which  any  body  is  composed,  compared  to  the  destiny 
of  another  body,  assumed  as  the  standard.  This 
standard  is  pure  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
60°  F.  To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  we 
weigh  it,  first  in  air,  and  then  in  water.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  loses  of  its  weight  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to 
the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water;  and  hence,  by 
comparing  this  weight,  with  its  total  weight,  we  rind 
its  specific  gravity.  The  rule,  therefore,  is,  Divide  the 
total  weight  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water,  the  quo- 
tient is  the  specific  gravity.  If  it  be  a  liquid  or  a  gas. 
we  weigh  it  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel  of  known  capa- 
city ;  and  dividing  that  weight  by  the  weight  of  the 
same  bulk  of  water,  the  quotient  is,  as  before,  the  spe- 
cific gravity. 

['•  GREEN,  TnoMAS.  The  family  of  Green  has 
maue  itself  remarkable,  in  the  medical  profession,  by 
-■s  humble  and  singular  origin.  The  subject  of  this 
notice,  the  medical  ancestor  of  the  family,  was  born 
V>  Maiden,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Leices- 
ter, county  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  He  received 
his  first  medical  impressions,  and  impulse,  from  a 
book,  given  him  by  a  surgeon  of  a  British  ship,  who 
resided  a  few  months  at  his  father's,  and  took  an  in- 
terest in  his  vigorous  and  opening  intellect.  Hisoultit, 
for  the  wilderness,  consisted  of  his  gun,  his  axe,  his 
book,  his  sack,  and  his  cow.  His  first  habitation  was 
built  hv  nature,  its  roof  composed  of  a  shelving  rock. 
Here  he  passed  the  night  in  sound  repose,  after  the 
labour  of  the  day,  in  felling  and  clearing  the  forest. 
Soon  after  he  began  his  settlement,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  fever.  Foreseeing  the  difficulties  which  must 
attend  his  situation,  without  a  friendly  hand  to  admi- 
nister even  the  scanty  necessaries  of  life,  he  had  the 
precaution  to  tie  a  young  calf  to  his  cabin,  formed 
under  the  rock.  By  this  stratagem  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  sustenance  from  the  cow,  as  often  as  she  re- 
turned to  give  nourishment  to  her  young.  In  thisman- 
ner  he  derived  his  support  for  some  weeks.  By  the 
aid  of  his  book,  and  the  knowledge  of  simples,  a  profi- 
ciency in  which  he  early  acquired  by  an  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  prescribe 
successfully  for  the  simple  maladies  of  his  fellow-set- 
tlers. By  practice,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as 
well  as  from  choice,  he  acquired  theory  and  skill,  and 
soon  rose  to  great  reputation.  Thus,  from  fortuitous 
circumstances,  and  an  humble  beginning,  the  name  of 
Green  has  attained  its  present  eminence  in  the  medical 
profession  "—Thach.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

["  GREEN,  Dr.  John,  (senior,)  son  of  the  above 
mentioned,  was  born  at  Leicester,  in  the  year  ]73(>. 
By  the  aid  of  his  father,  he  early  became  a  physician, 
and  settled  at  Worcester.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Bri»adier  Rugg'.es,  of  Hard  wick,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  laree  family.  Not  satisfied,  as  too  many  are, 
with  thelimited  means  of  knowledge  which  necessa- 
rily fell  to  his  lot,  he  afforded  his  children  the  be6t  edu- 
cation in  his  power.  He  was  extensively  employed, 
and  distinguished  himself  for  his  tenderness  and  fide- 
lity.   He  inherited  a  taste  ana  akill  in  botany,  with 
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his  professKi,  f;om  his  father.  Tn  his  garden  were  to 
be  found  lb*  useful  plant,  the  healing  herb,  and  the 
grateful  'Vuil;  which  either  h's  humanity  bestowed 
on  the  sick,  or  his  hospitality  on  his  friends.  He  died, 
November  29th,  1799,  aged  63  years.—  Thach.  Med. 
Biog:     A.] 

["GREEN.  Dr.  John,  (junior,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  A.  I).  I7ti3.  Descended  from  an- 
cestors who  made  the  art  of  healing  their  study,  Dr. 
Green  v>  as  easily  initiated  in  the  sclio-l  of  physic  ;  and, 
from  bis  childhood,  the  natural  bias  of  his'mlnd  led 
him  to  that  profession,  which,  through  life,  was  the 
sole  object  of  his  ardent  pursuit.  To  be  distn 
as  a  physician,  was  not  his  chief  incentive.  To  as- 
suage  the  Bufferings  of  humanity,  by  his  skilf,'w;:su 

higher  motive  of  his  benevolent  mind.     Every  duly 

was  performed  with  delicacy  and  tenderness.    With 

these  propensities,  aided  by  a  strong,  inquisitive,  and 
discriminating  mind,  he  attained  to  a  pre-eminent  rank 
among  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  our  country 
To  this  sentiment  of  his  worth,  correctly  derived  from 
witnessing  his  practice  on  others,  a  more  feeling  tribute 
is  added  by  those  who  have  experienced  his  skill ;  lor 
so  mild  was  his  deportment,  so  soothing  were  his 
manners,  and  so  indefatigable  was  his  attention,  that 
he  gained  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  patients, 
ami  the  cure  was  in  a  good  measure  performed  before 
medicine  was  administered.  To  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Green,  the  idea,  that  "some  men 
are  born  physicians.'"  was  not  absurd;  for  he  not 
only  possessed  an  innate  mental  fitness  for  the  profes 
sion,  but  was  constitutionally  formed  to  bear  its  fa- 
tigues and  privations.  Few  men,  of  his  age,  have; 
had  such  extensive  practice,  or  endured  a  greatei  va 
liety  of  fatigue,  or  have  been  so  often  deprived  of 
stated  rest  and  refreshment.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  all  the  variety  of  duty,  incident  to  his  calling, 
he  was  never  known  to  yield  to  the  well-intended 
proffer  of  that  kind  of  momentary  refreshment,  so 
ready  at  command,  and  so  often  successfully 
upon  the  weary,  exhausted,  and  incautious  physician. 

"  The  firmness  and  equanimity  of  his  mind,  which 
were  conspicuous  in  all  the  exigencies  of  life,  forsook 
hkn  not  in  death.  With  Christian  resignation,  he  "eel 
his  house  in  order,"  knowing  he  "must  die  and  net 
live."  In  perfect  possession  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties, with  a  mind  calm  and  collected,  he  spent  the  last 
moments  of  life  performing  its  last  duties,  with  the 
sublime  feelings  of  a  philosopher  and  Christian.  Ar.d 
when,  by  an  examination  of  his  pulse,  he  found  the 
cold  hand  of  death  pressing  hard  upon  him,  he  bade  a 
ca.n  adieu  to  his  attending  physicians,  whom  ha 
wished  should  be  the  sole  witnesses  of  nature's  la:;t 
conflict.  Placing  himself  in  the  most  favourable  poa- 
ture  for  an  easy  exit,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  his  for- 
titude would  save  his  afflicted  family  and  friends  from 
the  distress  of  hearing  a  dying  groan.  His  hope  was 
accomplished!  He  died,  August  11th,  1808,  aged  45 
years.  At  his  request,  his  body  was  examined.  The 
cause  of  death  was  found  in  the  enlargement,  and 
consequent  flaccidily,  of  the  aorta." — Thacher's  Med. 
Biefr.    A.J 

GREEN  EARTH.  Mountain  green.  A  mineral 
of  a  celandine  green  colour,  found  in  Saxony,  Verona, 
and  Hungary. 

GREEN  SICKNESS.    See  Chlorosis. 

Grren  vitriol.    Sulphate  of  iron. 

GREENSTONE.  A  rock  of  the  trap  formation, 
consisting  of  a  hornblend,  and  felspar,  both  in  the 
state  of  grains  or  small  crystals.     See  Diabase. 

GREGORY,  John,  was  born  in  1725,  his  father 
being  professor  of  medicine  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen :  after  studying  under  whom,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, Leyden,  and  Paris.  At  the  age  of  20, 
elected  professor  of  philosophy  nt  Aberdeen,  and  was 
made  doctor  of  medicine.  In  the  year  1756 
chosen  professor  of  medicine  on  the  death  of  his  hro 
ther  James,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  that  chair 
But  about  nine  years  after  he  went  to  Edinburgh ;  and' 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
there,  Dr.  Rutherford  having  resigned  in  his  favour- 
The  year  following,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  White,  he  was 
nominated  first  physician  to  the  king  for  Scotland.  He 
also  enjoyed  very  extensive  practice,  prior  to  his  derith 
in  1773.  He  published,  in  1765, "  A  Comparative  View 
of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man  with  those  of  tna 
Animal  World,"  which  contains  many  just  and  origt- 
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nal  remarks,  anil  was  very  favouranly  received.  Five 
fears  after  his  "Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Of- 
ficer of  a  Physician.  Sec  ■-'  given  in  Ins  introductory 
lectures,  were  made  public  surreptitiously;  which  in- 
duced mm  to  print  them  in  a  mote  correct  form.  The 
work  lias  been  greatly  admired.  His  last  publication. 
"  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  "  was  intended 
as  as}liabusto  his  lectures;  but  lie  did  not  live  to 
complete  it. 

GRENATITE.    Prismatoidal  garnet. 

Grkssu'ra.  (From  gradior,  to  proceed.)  The  pe- 
rlmeum  which  goes  from  the  pudendum  to  the  anus. 

GREW,  Nehemiah,  was  born  at  Coventry  ;  where, 
after  graduating  at  some  foreign  university,  he  settled 
ice.  lie  there  formed  the  idea  of  studying  the 
anatomy  of  plants.  His  first  essay  on  this  subject  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1GT0,  and  met 
with  great  approbation:  whence  he  was  induced  to 
settle  iii  London,  and  two  years  after  became  a  fellow 
of  that  society;  of  which  he  was  also  at  one  period 
secretary.  In  1080  he  was  made  an  honorary  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  is  said  to  have  at- 
tained considerable  practice,  and  died  in  1711.  His 
'  Anatomy  of  Vegetable  Roots  and  Trunks,"  is  a  large 
collection  of  original  and  useful  facts;  though  his 
theories  have  been  invalidated  by  subsequent  disco- 
veries. He  had  no  correct  ideas  of  the  propulsion  or 
direction  of  the  sap;  but  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plants  ;  nor 
did  even  the  principles  of  methodical  arrangement 
entirely  escape  his  notice,  in  1081,  he  published  a  de- 
scriptive fatalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  to  which  were  added  some  lectures  on  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Another  publication  was  entitled  "  Cosmographia  Sa- 
cra, or  a  Discourse  of  the  Universe  ;  as  it  is  the  Crea- 
ture and  Kingdom  of  God."  His  works  were  soon 
translated  into  French  and  Latin  :  but  the  latter  very 
incorrectly 

GR.12YWACKE.  A  mountain  formation,  consist- 
ing of  two  similar  rocks,  which  alternate  with,  and 
pass  into  each  other,  called  greywacke,  and  grey  wacke- 
slate. 

GR1AS.  (A  name  mentioned  by  Apuleius.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Grias  cauliflora.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  anchovy  pear.  The  in- 
habitants of  Jamaica  esteem  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cool- 
ing fruit. 

Grie'lum.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  parsley  and 
smallage. 

Gripho'menos.  (From  ypitpos,  a  net;  because  it 
surrounds  the  body  as  with  a  net.;  Applied  to  pains 
Which  surround  the  body  at  the  loins. 

GROMWELL.     See  Lithospcrinum. 

GROSSULARE.  A  mineral  of  an  asparagus-green 
colour,  of  the  garnet  genus. 

GROSSULA'RIA.  (Diminutive  ot  grossus,  an  un- 
ripe lig ;  so  named  because  its  fruit  resembles  an  unripe 
fig.)    The  gooseberry,  or  gooseberry-bush.   See  Ribes. 

Grotto  del  cane.  (The  Italian  for  the  dogs' 
grotto.)  A  grotto  near  Naples,  in  which  dogs  arc  suf- 
focated. The  carbonic  acid  gas  rises  about  eighteen 
inches.  A  man  therefore  is  not  affected,  but  a  dou 
forcibly  held  in,  or  that  cannot  rise  above  ii,  is  soon 
killed,  unless  taken  out.  He  is  recovered  by  plunging 
him  in  an  adjoining  lake. 

Ground  ivy.    See  Glccoma  kederacea. 

Ground  liverwort.    See  Lichen  caninvs. 

(•'round  nut.     See  Huniuin  kullioaistanum. 

Ground-pins.    See  Teucrium  chamtrpitys. 

GROUNDSEL.    See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

GRUINALES.    (Prom  gm*,  a  crane.)    The  name 
iirr  of  plants  In  Linneeus's  Fragments  ofa 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  geranium,  or  crauc's- 
us  principally. 

CUM.    A  haul,  while  tubercle  of  the  skin,  re- 
ling  in  size  and  appearam  e  a  millet  seed. 

GRYLLUS.    The  name  of  an  extensive  genus  of 
Including  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  locust  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Gryllus  VERROcivoRCB.  The  wart-eating  grass- 
hopper.    It  has  cr i  wings,  spotted  with  brown,  and 

ia caught  by  the  common  people  in  Sweden  to  destroy 
warts,  which  they  do,  by  biting  off  the  excrescew  e  and 
discharging  a  corrosive  liquor  on  the  wound. 
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GRYPHO  SIS.  (From  ypuwou,  to  incurvate.)  A 
disease  of  the  nails,  which  turn  inwards,  and  irritate 
the  soft  parts  below. 

GUAI'ACUM.  (From  the  Spanish  Guayacon 
which  is  formed  from  the  Indian  Hoatacum.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna&n  system' 
Class.  Dccandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  officinal  guai? 
cum.    See  Guaiacum  officinale. 

Guaiacum  officinale.  This  tree,  Guaiacum- 
folus  bijugis,  obtusis  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indian  islands.  The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit 
and  even  the  flowers,  have  been  found  to  possess  medi- 
cinal qualities.  The  wood,  which  is  called  Guaiacum 
Jlmcricanum  ;  Lignum  vita;  Lignum  sanctum  ,  Lig 
num.  bcnediclum ;  Falus  sanclus,  is  brought  principally 
from  Jamaica,  in  large  pieces  of  four  or  five  hundred 
weight  each,  and  from  its  hardness  and  beauty  is  used 
for  various  aiticles  of  turnery-ware.  It  scarcely  dis- 
covers any  smell,  unless  heated,  or  while  rasping,  in 
which  circumstances  it  yields  a  light  aromatic  one 
chewed,  it  impresses  a  slight  acrimony,  biting  the 
palate  and  faeces.  The  gum,  or  rather  resin,  is  ob 
tained  by  wounding  the  bark  in  different  pans  of  the 
body  of  the  tree,  or*  by  what  has  been  called  jagging. 
It  exudes  copiously  from  the  wounds,  though  gradu 
ally;  and  when  a  quantity  is  found  accumulated  upon 
the  several  wounded  trees,  hardened  by  exposure  to 
the  sun,  it  is  gathered  and  packed  up  in  small  kegs  lev 
exportation  :  it  is  of  a  friable  texture,  ofa  deep  green- 
ish colour,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue  ;  it  has  ;; 
pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell,  unless  heat- 
ed. The  bark  contains  less  resinous  matter  than  the 
wood,  and  is  consequently  a  less  powerful  medicine, 
though  in  a  recent  state  it  is  strongly  cathartic.  "The 
says  a  late  author,  "is  purgative,  and  for 
medicinal  use,  far  excels  the  bark.  A  decoction  of  it 
has  been  known  to  cure  the  venereal  disease,  and  even 
the  yaws  in  its  advanced  stage,  without  the  use  of 
mercury."  The  flowers,  or  blossoms,  are  laxative, 
and  in  Jamaica  are  commonly  given  to  the  childien  in 
the  form  of  syrup.  It  is  only  the  wood  and  resin  of 
guaiacum  which  are  now  in  general  medicinal  use  in- 
Europe;  and  as  the  efficacy  of  the  former  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  merely  from  the  quantity  of  resinous 
matter  which  it  contains,  they  may  be  considered  in- 
discriminately as  the  same  medicine.  Guaiacum  was 
first  introduced  into  the  materia  inedica  soon  alter  the 
discovery  of  America;  and  previous  to  the  use  of 
mercury  in  the  lues  venerea,  it  was  the  principal  reme- 
dy employed  in  the  cure  of  that  disease:  its  great  suc- 
cess brought  it  into  such  repute,  that  it  is  saiu  to  have 
been  sold  for  seven  gold  crowns  a  pound  :  hut  notwith- 
standing the  very  numerous  testimonies  in  its  favour, 
it  often  tailed  in  curing  the  patient,  and  was  at  length 
entirely  superseded  by  mercury  ,  and  though  it  be  still 
occasionally  employed  in  syphilis,  it  is  rather  with  a 
view  to  correct  other  diseases  in  the  habit,  man  for  its 
effects  as  an  anti-venereal,  it  is  now  more  generally 
employed  for  its  virtues  in  curing  gouty  and  rheumatic 
pains,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases.  Dr.  Woodville 
and  others  frequently  conjoined  it  with  mercury  and 
soap,  and  in  sonic  cases  with  bark  or  steel,  and  found 
it  eminently  useful  as  an  alterative.  In  the  pharma- 
copoeia it  is  directed  in  the  form  of  mixture  and  (inc- 
line .  the  latler  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  iwo  ways, 
viz.  with  rectified  spirit,  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia  Of  these  latter  compounds,  the  dose  may 
be  from  two  scruples  to  two  drachms;  the  gum  is  gene- 
rally given  from  six  grains  to  twenty,  or  even  more,  for 
a  dose,  either  in  pills  or  in  a  fluid  form,  by  means  of 
mucilage  or  the  yelk  of  an  egg.  The  decoctum  ligno- 
runi  (I'harm.  Edinb.)  of  which  guaiacum  is  the  chief 
ingredient,  is  commonly  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a 
pin)  a  day. 

As  many  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  contended 
that  guaiacum  was  a  true  specific  for  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  the  celebrated  Uocrhaave  maintained  the 
same  opinion,  the  following  observations  are  inserted; 
Mr.  Pearson  mentions,  that  when  he  was  first  intrust 
ed  with  the  care  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  1781,  Mr.  lliom 
field  and  Mr.  Williams  wire  in  the  habit  of  reposing 

greal  confidence  in  the  efficacy  ofa  decoction  of  guaia- 
cum \»ood.  This  was  administered  to  such  patients 
as  had  already  employed  the  usual  quantity  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  who  complained  of  nocturnal  pains,  or  had 

gninniata,  nodes,  ozirna,  and  other  ell'ects  of  the  vene 
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tvaT  virus,  contacted  with  secondary  symptoms,  as  did 
noi  yield  to  a  course  of  mercurial  frictions.  The  diet 
consisted  ol  raisins,  ami  Hard  biscuit;  from  two  to 
four  pints  of  the  decoction  were  taken  every  day ;  (he 
hoi  liuiii  »  as  used  twice  a  week  ;  and  a  dose  of  aiul- 
nionial  wine  aud  laudanum,  or  Dover's  powder,  was 
commonly  taken  ever)  evening.  Const  an  l  coutine- 
ment  to  bed  was  not  deemed  necessary;  neither  was 
exposure  to  tlie  vapour  ol  burning  spirit,  with  a  view 
of  exciting  perspiiauuii,  often  practised;  as  only  a 
tnnisi  sian- oi  the  skin  was  desired.  Tins  treatment 
•■..is  sometimes  of  singula!  advantage  to  those  whose 
health  had  sustained  injury  from  the  disease,  long  con- 
finement, and  mercury.  The  streugth  iucn 
ulcers  healed;  exfoliations  were  completed;  and  these 
anomalous  symptoms  which  would  have  beeu  exas- 
perated by  mercury,  soon  yielded  to  guaiacum- 

Besides  se.oli  cases,  in  which  the  good  effects  of 
guaiacum  made  ii  be  erroneously  regardi  d  us  a 
tor  ihe  lues  venerea,  the  medicine  was  also  lormerly  I 
given,  by  some,  on  the  ni>i  attai  k  ol  the  venereal  dis 
ease.      The  disordei   being  ilm>  beuehted,  a  radical 
cun-  was  considered  to  be  accomplished:  and  I 
frequent  relapses  followed, yet,  a~  these  parti)  yielded 
to  tile  same  remedy,  its  reputation  was  siill  kepi  up   i 
Many  diseases  aisu,  which  gut  well,  m 
not  venereal  cases.     Peaisou  seems  to  allow, 
syphilitic  affections,  it  may  indeed  operate  like  a  true 
antidote,  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  progress  ol  certain 
venereal  symptoms,  and  removing  other  appearances 
altogelhei  ,  hut  Ii 

that  ihe  unsubdued  virus  yet  remains  active  iu  the 
constitution. 

Pearson  lias  found  guaiacum  of  little  use  iu  pains 
of  the  bones,  except  wlleu  il  proven  shdoritic  ;  but  that 
it  was  then  inferior  to  antimony  or  volatile  alkali. 
When  the  constitution  has  been  impaired  by  mercury 
and  long  confinement,  and  there  is  a  tbickened  siate 
of  ihe  ligaments,  or  periosteum,  or  foul  ulceis  still  re- 
maining, Pearson  says,  these  ertecls  will  often  subside 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  decoction;  uid  it  will 
often  suspend,  for  a  short  time,  the  progress  of  certain 
secondary  symptoms  of  the  lues  venera;  for  instance, 
ulcers  of  the  tnusils,  venereal  eruptions,  and  even 
nodes.  Pearson,  however,  never  knew  one  instance 
iu  which  guaiac.im  eradicated  the  virus;  and  he  con- 
tends, thai  ns  being  conjoined  with  mercury  neither 
increases  the  virtue  of  this  mineral,  lessens  its  bad 
effects,  nor  diminishes  the  necessity  of  giving  a  certain 
quantity  of  it.  Pearson  remarks  that  he  has  Men 
guaiacum  produce  good  effects  in  many  patients,  hat  mg 
cutaneous  diseases,  the  ozania,  and  scrofulous  affec- 
tions of  the  membranes  and  ligaments. 

GUILA'NDINA.  (.Named  after  Guilandus,  a  Prus- 
sian, who  travelled  iu  Palestine,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Greece,  and  succeeded  Fallopius  in  the  botanical  chair 
at  Padua.  He  died  in  156'J.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.     Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  Munogynia. 

Glilandina  eonduc.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plain,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called  liunduch  aulorum. 
Molucca  or  bezoar  nut.  It  possesses  warm,  bitter,  aud 
carminative  virtues. 

Guilasdisa  moringa.  This  plant,  Guilandina — 
incrmis,  fuliu  subpinnalis,  fuliolis  inj'cri/tribus  tenia- 
tis  of  Linrueus,  affords  the  ben-nut  and  the  lignum 
nephriticum. 

1.  Ben  nux ;  Glans  uvguentaria  ;  Balanus  myrep- 
eica;  Caalis.  The  oily  acorn,  or  ben-nut.  A  whitish 
nut,  about  the  size  of  a  small  filbcrd,  of  a  roundish 
triangular  shape,  including  a  kernel  of  the  same  figure, 
covered  with  a  white  skin.  They  were  formerly  em- 
ployed to  remove  obstructions  of  the  prims  via;.  The 
oil  afforded  hy  simple  pressure,  is  remarkable  for  its 
not  growing  rancid  in  keeping,  or,  at  least,  not  until 
it  has  stood  for  a  number  of  years;  and  on  this  ac- 
count, it  is  used  in  extricating  the  aromatic  principles 
of  such  odoriferous  flowers  as  yield  little  or  no  essen- 
tial oil  in  distillation.  The  unaltcrability  of  this  oil 
would  render  it  the  most  valuable  substance  for  ce- 
rates, or  liniments,  were  it  sufficiently  common.  It  is 
actually  employed  for  this  purpose  in  many  parts  of 
Italy. 

2.  Lignum  nephriticum.  Nephritic  wood.  It  is 
brought  from  America  in  large,  compact,  ponderous 
pieces,  without  knots,  the  outer  part  of  a  whitish,  or 
pale  yellowish  colour,  the  inner  of  a  dark  brown  or 
red.    When  rasned,  it  gives  out  a  faint  aromatic  smell. 
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It  is  never  used  medicinally  in  this  country,  butntunds 
high  in  reputation  abroad,  against  difficulties  of  making 
mine,  nephritic  complaints,  and  most  disorders  of  the 
kidneys  and  urinary  passages, 
GUINEA  PEPPER.  See  Capsicum  annuum. 
Guinea  irorm.  See  Medinensis  vena, 
GUINTEKIUS,  John,  was  born  in  1487.  at  Ander 
nach,  in  Germany.  He  was  of  nbscure  birth,  and  his 
real  name  was  said  to  have  been  Winther.  lie  showed 
very  early  a  great  anal  for  knowledge,  aud  at  the  age 
of  13  went  to  I  in  .in  to  study  ;  bui  he  had  to  surugglo 
with  great  hardships,  supported  partly  by  his  own  in- 
dustry, partly  by  i  In?  bounty  of  those  who  comm'serated 
his  situation.  At  length,  having  given  striking  proofs 
of  his  talents,  be  was  Appointor]  professor  of  Greek  at 
Louvain.  Itui  Ins  inclination  being  to  medicine,  he 
went  to  Paris  iu  1SS5 ;  where  he  was  made  doctor  live 
years  after.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king, 
and  practised  there  during  several  years;  giving  ais.i 
lectures  on  anatomy.  Hi>  reputation  hail  reached  the 
north  of  Europe;  and  he  received  the  must  advanta- 
geous offers  lo  repairlothe  court  of  Denmark.  Bui 
in  IjU7  he  was  compelled  by  tiie  religious  disturban 
lo  retire  into  Germany.   At  Strasburgh  he  was  received 

with  In ur  by  the  magistrates,  and   had  a  chair  as- 

signed  him  by  the  faculty  ;  he  also  practised  very 
iid  successfully;  and  al  length  letters  of 
nobility  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor,  lie 
lived,  however,  only  twelve  years  to  enjoy  these 
honours,  having  died"  iu  1")74.  His  winks  are  inline 
runs,  consisting  partly  of  translations  of  Ihe  best 
ancient  physicians,  but  principally  of  commentaries 
and  illustrations  of  them. 

GUM.  L  Gummi.  The  mucilage  of  vegetables.  Il 
is  usually  transparent,  more  or  less  brittle  when  dry, 
though  difficultly  pulverable  ;  of  an  insipid,  or  slightly 
saccharine  taste  ;  soluble  in,  or  capable  of  combining 
Willi,  water  ill  all  proportions,  to  which  it  gives  a 
gluey  adhesive  consistence,  in  proportion  as  its  quan- 
tity is  greater.  It  is  sepaiable,  or  congulates  by  the 
action  of  weak  acids ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alkohol,  and  in 
oil ;  and  capable  of  the  acid  fermentation,  when  diluted 
with  water.  The  destructive  action  of  tire  causes  it 
to  emit  much  carbonic  acid,  and  converts  it  into  coal 
without  exhibiting  any  flame.  Distillation  affords 
water,  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  much  coal. 

These  are  the  leading  properties  of  gums,  rightly  so 
called;  but  the  inaccurate  custom  of  former  times  ap- 
plied the  term  gum  to  all  concrete  vegetable  juices,  50 
that  in  common  we  hear  of  gum  copal,  gum  sandai  ai  Ii, 
and  other  gums,  which  are  either  pure  resins,  or  mix- 
tures of  resins  with  the  vegetable  mucilage. 

The  principal  gums  are,  1.  The  common  eiims.  ob- 
tained from  the  plum,  the  peach,  Ihe  cherry-tree,  &c. 
2.  Gum  Arabic,  which  flows  naturally  from  the  acacia 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  elsewhere.  This  forms  a  clear 
transparent  mucilage  with  waler.  3.  Gum  Seneca,  r 
Senegal.  It  dues  not  greatly  differ  from  gum  Arabic: 
the  pieces  are  larger  and  clearer ;  and  it  seems  to  com- 
municate a  higher  degree  of  the  adhesive  quality  to 
water.  It  is  much  used  by  calico-printers  and  others 
The  first  sort  of  gums  are  frequently  sold  by  this  name, 
but  may  be  known  hy  their  daiker  colour.  4.  (in  ■) 
adragant,  or  tragacanlh.  it  is  obtained  from  a  small 
plauf,  a  species  of  astragalus,  growing  in  Syria,  and 
other  eastern  parts.  It  comes  to  us  in  small  while  con- 
torted pieces,  resembling  worms.  Il  is  usually  dean  r 
than  other  gums,  and  forms  a  thicker  jelly  with  water. 

Willis  has  found,  that  the  root  of  the  common  blue- 
bell, 1 J  ij  act  nth  us  non  scriptue,  dried  and  powdered, 
affords  a  mucilage  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  that 
(mm  gum  Arabic.  The  roots  of  ihe  vernal  squill,  white 
lily,  and  orchis,  equally  yield  mucilage.  Lord  Dua 
donald  has  extracted  a  mucilage  also  from  lichens. 

Gums  treated  with  nitric  acid  afford  the  saclactic, 
malic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

II.  Gingiva.  The  very  vascular  and  elastic  tub- 
stance  that  covers  the  alveolar  arches  of  the  upperanri 
under  jaws,  and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth 

Gum  acacia.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gumarabic.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gum,  elastic.     See  Caoutchouc. 

GUM-BILE.    See  Parulis. 

GU'MMA.  A  strumous  tumour  on  the  periosteum 
of  a  bone. 

GUMMI.     {Gummi, n.  indcclin.)     See  Gum. 
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Gummi  acaci.e.    See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  acanthinum.    See  Jicacia  vera. 

Gummi  arabicum.     See  Acaciavera. 

Gum. mi  car  ann. e.     See  Car  anna. 

Gummi  cerasorum.  The  juices  which  exude  from 
tie  bark  of  cherry-trees.  It  is  very  similar  to  gum 
Arabic,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted. 

Gummi  chibou.  A  spurious  kind  of  gum  elemi,  but 
little  used. 

Gummi  courbauil.  An  epithet  sometimes  applied 
|0  the  juice  of  the  Hymenaa  courbaril.    See  Anime. 

Gummi  euphorbii.     See  Euphorbia. 

Gummi  galda.    See  Galda. 

Gummi  oameiknsk.     See  Kino. 

Gummi  gutt.e.    Sec  Stalagmitis. 

Gummi  hki>er-c    See  Hedera  helix. 

Gummi  juniperinum.    See  Junipcrus  communis. 

Gummi  kikekunkmalo.    See  Ktkekuncmulo 

Gummi  kino.     See  Kino. 

Gummi  lacca.    See  J.acca. 

Gummi  lamac.    See  Acaciavera. 

Gummi  lute  a.    See  Botany  Bay. 

Gummi  myruha.    See  Myrrlia. 

Gummi  rubrum  astringknsgambiense.  Se.eKino. 

Gu.mmi  sagapenum.     See  Sagapenum. 

Gummi  suorpio.ms.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  senega.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  senegalense.     See  Mimosa  Senegal, 

Gummi  senica.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  thebaicum.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  tragacanth*.    See  Astragalus. 

GUM-RESIN.  Gummi  resina.  Gum-resins  are 
the  juices  of  plants  that  are  mixed  with  resin,  and  an 
extractive  matter,  which  has  been  taken  for  a  gum- 
my substance.  They  seldom  flow  naturally  from 
plants,  but  are  mostly  extracted  by  incision  in  the  form 
of  white,  yellow,  or  red  fluids,  which  dry  more  or  less 
quickly.  Water,  spirit  of  wine,  wine,  or  vinegar,  dis- 
solve them  only  in  part  according  to  the  proportion 
they  contain  of  resin  or  extract.  Gum-resins  may  also 
be  formed  by  art,  by  digesting  the  parts  of  vegetables 
containing  the  gum-resin  in  diluted  alkohol,  and  then 
evaporating  the  solution.  For  this  reason  most  tinc- 
tures contain  gum-resin.  The  principal  gum-resins 
employed  medicinally  are  aloes,  aminoniacum, assafceti- 
da.galbanum,  cambogia,  guaiacum,  myrrlia,  olibanum, 
cpoponax,  sagapenum,  sarcocolla,  scamrnonium,  and 
sty  rax. 

GUNDELIA.  (The  name  given  by  Tournefort  in 
honour  of  his  companion  and  friend,  Andrew  Gundel- 
scheimer,  its  discoverer,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.) 
A  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Syngencsia ;  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  segregata. 

Gundelia  tourotforth.  The  young  shoots  of 
this  plant  are  eaten  by  the  Indians  but  the  roots  are 
emetic. 

GUTTA.  (Gutta,  a.  t)  1.  A  drop.  Drops  are 
uncertain  forms  of  administering  medicines,  and 
should  never  be  trusted  to.  The  shape  of  the  bottle 
or  of  its  mouth,  from  whence  the  drops  fall,  as  well  as 
t':ie  consistence  of  the  fluid,  occasion  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  quantity  administered.   See  Minimum. 

2.  A  name  of  apoplexy,  from  a  supposition  that  its 
cause  was  a  drop  of  blood  falling  from  the  brain  upon 
the  heart. 

Gutta  uamba.     See  Stalagmitis. 

Gutta  nigra.  The  black  drop,  occasionally  called 
the  Lancashire,  or  the  Cheshire  drop.  A  secret  pre- 
l  eparation  of  opium  said  to  be  more  active  than  the 
common  tincture,  and  supposed  to  be  less  injurious,  as 
seldom  followed  by  headache. 

Gutta  opaca.     A  name  for  the  cataract. 

Gutta  skrena.     (So  called  by  the  Arabians.)    See 
Amaurosis 
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Gutt.e  rosaceje.  Red  spots  upon  the  face  and 
nose. 

GU'TTURAL.    Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Guttural  artery.  The  superior  thyroideal  artery' • 
The  first  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

GYMNA'STIC.  (Gymnasticus ;  from  yyuvos,  nt- 
ked,  performed  by  naked  men  in  the  public  games.) 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  method  of  curing  diseases  by 
exercise,  or  that  part  of  physic  which  treats  of  the 
rules  that  are  to  be  observed  in  all  sorts  of  exercises, 
for  the  preservation  of  health.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  one  Herodicus,  born  at  Salymbra,  a 
city  of  Thrace  ;  or,  as  some  say,  at  Leutiui,  in  Sicily 
He  was  first  master  of  an  academy  where  young  gen- 
tlemen came  to  learn  warlike  and  manly  exercises; 
and  observing  them  to  be  very  healthful  on  that  ac- 
count, lie  made  exercise  become  an  art  in  reference  tc 
the  recovering  of  men  out  of  diseases,  as  well  as  pre- 
serving thein  from  them,  and  called  it  Gymnastic, 
which  he  made  a  great  part  of  his  practice.  But  Hip- 
pocrates, who  was  his  scholar,  blames  him  sometimes 
for  his  excesses  with  this  view.  And  Plato  exclaims 
against  him  with  some  warmth,  for  enjoining  his 
patients  to  walk  from  Athens  to  Megara,  which  is 
about  2j  miles,  and  to  come  home  on  foot  as  they  went, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  had  but  touched  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

GYMNOCARPI.  The  second  division  in  Persoon's 
arrangement  of  mushrooms,  such  as  bear  seeds  em- 
bedded in  an  appropriate,  dilated,  exposed  membrane, 
denominated  hymenium,  like  helcella,  in  which  that 
part  is  smooth  and  even  ;  boletus,  in  which  it  is  porous ; 
and  the  vast  genus  agaricus,  in  which  it  consists  of 
fills. 

GYMXOSPERMIA.  (From  yvixvof,  naked,  and 
o-cpua,  a  seed.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class 
JJidynamia,  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  embracing 
such  as  have  added  to  the  didynainial  character,  four 
naked  seeds. 

Gyn.e'cia.  (From  yvvn,  a  woman.)  The  menses, 
and  also  the  lochia. 

GYN^E  CIUM.     (From  yvvn,  a  woman.! 

1.  A  seraglio. 

2.  The  pudendum  muliebrc. 
.  3.  A  name  for  antimony. 

GYNjECOMA'NIA.  (From  yvvn,  a  woman,  and 
navia,  madness.)  That  species  of  insanity  that  antes 
from  love. 

Gyn.ecomy'stax.  (From  yvvn,  a  woman,  and 
uvsral,  a  beard.)    The  hairs  on  the  female  pudendum. 

Gy.n.ecoma'stok.  (.From  yvvn,  a  woman,  and 
lia^-os,  a  breast.)  An  enormous  increase  of  the  breasts 
of  women. 

GYNANDRIA.  (From  yvvn,  a  woman,  and  avijp, 
a  man,  or  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  in  the 
sexual  system  of  plants.  It  contains  those  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  thestamina  of  which  grow^upon  the  pistil, 
so  that  the  male  and  female  organs  are  united,  and  do 
not  stand  separate  as  in  other  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

GYPSATA.  (From  gypsum,  a  saline  body  consist- 
ingof  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.)  Dr.  Good  denominates 
a  species  of  purging  diarrhaa  gypsata,  in  which  the 
digestions  are  liquid,  serous,  and  compounded  of  earth 
of  lime. 

GYPSUM.  A  genus  of  minerals,  composed  of  lime 
and  sulphuric  acid,  containing,  according  to  Jameson, 
two  species:  the  prismatic  and  the  RXi frangible. 

1.  Prismatic  gypsum,  or  anhydrite,  has  five  sub-spe 
cies  ;  sparry  anhydrite,  scaly  anhydrite,  fibrous  anhy- 
drite, convoluted  anhydrite,  compact  anhydrite.  Sec 
Anhydrite. 

2.  Axifrangiblc  gypsum  contains  six  sub-species  • 
sparry  gypsum,  foliated,  compact,  fibrous,  scab' foliated 
and  earthy  gypsum 
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i  HLB'jiarkies.     Werner's    nwvi     Tor   the    capillary 
■  Jl-,L  pyrites  of  Jameson,  and  iae  Nickel  natif  of 
Haiiv.    Native  nickel.    A.] 
HABE'NA.    A  bridle.    A  tallage  for  keeping  the 

lips  of  wounds  together,  in;>.de  in  (be  form  of  a  bridle. 

IIaci'b.     See  Chmdeiia  tourujurtii. 

HjEMAGO'GA.  (From  nrya,  blood,  and  <i)w,  to 
bring  off)  Medicines  which  promote  the  menstrual 
and  hemorrhoidal  dischargi  s. 

HiGMALO  IMA.  (Prom  aipa,  blood,  and  o^opat, 
tos"e.)  A  disease  Of  the  eye-,  in  winch  all  things  ap- 
pear of  a  red  colour.  A  variety  of  the  PscuUoblepsis 
iinaginarta. 

ll.E  MAEOI'S.  (From  ai/m,  blood,  and  toifi,  tlie 
face.)     1.  A  red  or  li\  id  mark  in  the  lace  or  eye. 

..   A  blood-shot  rye. 

HiEMATVTHUS.    (From  atpa,  blood,  and  aiOog,  a 

flower,  so  calleil  from  its  colour.)     The  blood-flower. 

IEE.MATE  MES1S.  (From  at/nt,  Wood,  and  c/icto, 
to  vomit.)  I 'omit us  crumtus.  A  vomiting  of  blood  is 
readily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  discharge  from  the 

lungs,  by  its  helm;  usually  preceded  by  sense  of  weight, 
pain,  or  anxiety  in  the  region  of  the  stomach;  by  its 
being  unaccompanied  by  any  cough  ;  by  the  blood  being 
discharged  in  a  very  considerable  quantity;  by  its 
being  of  a  dark  colour,  and  somewhat  grumous;  and 
by  its  being  mixed  with  the  other  contents  of  the 
stomach. 

The  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach,  which  stimulates  it  violently 
or  wounds  it;  or  may  proceed  from  blows,  bruises,  or 
any  other  cause  callable  of  exciting  inflammation  in  this 
organ,  or  of  determining  too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  it ; 
but  it  arises  more  usually  as  a  symptom  of  some  other 
disease  (such  as  a  suppression  of  the  menstrual,  or 
hemorrhoidal  flux,  or  obstructions  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  other  viscera)  than  as  a  primary  affection.  It  is 
seldom  so  profuse  as  to  destroy  the  patient  suddenly, 
and  the  principal  danger  seems  to  arise,  either  from  the 
great  debility  which  repeated  attacks  of  the  complaint 
induce,  or  from  the  lodgment  of  blood  in  the  intestines, 
which  by  becoming  putrid  might  occasion  some  other 
disagreeable  disorder. 

This  haemorrhage,  being  usually  rather  of  a  passive 
character,  docs  not  admit  of  large  evacuations.  Where 
it  arises,  on  the  suppression  of  the  menses,  in  young 
persons,  and  returns  periodically,  it  may  be  useful  to 
anticipate  this  by  taking  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood ; 
not  neglecting  proper  means  to  help  the  function  of  the 
uterus.  In  moderate  attacks,  particularly  where  the 
bowels  have  been  confined,  the  infusion  of  roses  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  employed:  if  this  should 
not  check  the  bleeding,  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  ex- 
hibited more  largely,  or  some  of  the  more  powerful 
astringents  and  tonics,  as  alum,  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron,  decoction  of  bark,  or  superacetate  of  lead.  Where 
pain  attends,  opium  should  be  given  freely,  taking  care 
that  the  bowels  be  not  constipated ;  and  a  blister  to  the 
epigastrium  may  be  useful.  If  depending  on  scirrhous 
tumours,  these  must  be  attacked  by  mercury,  hemlock, 
&c.  In  all  cases  the  food  should  be  light,  and  easy  ot 
digestion  ;  but  more  nourishing  as  the  patient  is  more 
exhausted. 

H/EMATIOA.  The  name  of  a  class  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology-,  of  the  sanguineous  system.  Its  orders 
are,  Pyretica,  Phletrotica,  Kzanlhematica,  Dystlietica. 

HjEMATIN.  The  colouring  matter  of  logwood, 
and  according  to  Chevreuil,  a  distinct  vegetable  sub- 
stance.    See  Ha-matvxylon. 

HjEMATTTES.  (From  aipa,  blood:  so  named 
from  is  property  of  stopping  blood,  or  from  its  colour.) 
Lapis  hmmatites.  An  elegant  iron  ore  called  blood- 
stone. Finely  levigated,  and  freed  from  the  grosser 
parts  by  frequent  washings  with  water,  it  has  been 
long  recommended  in  htemorrhages,  fluxes,  uterine 
obstructions,  &c  m  doses  of  from  one  scruple  to  three 
or  four. 

H.€mati'tinu3.  (From  aiun'Jiltji,  'lie  bloodstone.) 
An  epithet  of  a  collvrium,  in  which  was  the  bloodstone. 

HEMATOCELE.     (From  aipa,  blood,  and  nr</A^, 
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a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  or  spermatic  r.oir.t 
proceeding  from  or  caused  by  blood.  The  distinction 
of  the  different  kindsol  ha  matocele,  though  nm  usu  illy 
made,  is  absolutely  necessary  towards  rightly  under- 
standing the  disease  ;  the  general  idea,  or  concept ionol 
which,  appear  to  Pott  to  be  somewhat  erroneous,  and 
to  have  produced  a  prognostic  whi<  h  is  ill  founded  and 
hasty  According  to  this  eminent  surgeon,  tl.e  disease. 
properly  called  hematocele,  is  of  four  kinds;  twool 
which  have  theii  scat  u  itiiin  the  tunica  vaginalis  t(  stis; 
one  within  the  albugim  a  ;  and  the  fourth  in  the  tunica 

communis  or  common  celiutai  membrane,  in\ 

spermatic  vessels. 

In  the  passing  an  instrument,  in  order  to  let  out  the 
water  from  a  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  coat,  a  vessel 

is   sometimes  wounded,  which  is  of  such  size,  as   to 

tinge  the  fluid  pretty  deeply  as  the  ti of  its  running 

out:  tite' orifice  becoming  close,  when  the  watei  is  all 

discharged, and B  plaster  being  applied,  the  blood  teases 
to  (low  from  thence,  but  insinuates  itself  partly  into 
the  cavity  Of  the  vaginal  coat,  and  partly  into  the  cells 
of  the  scrotum  ;  making  in  the  space  ol  a  il-w  hours,  a 
tumour  nearly  eoual  in  size  to  the  original  hydrocele. 
This  is  one  species. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  tapping  a  hydrocele,  that 
although  the  fluid  discharged  by  that  operation  be  per- 
fectly clear  and  limpid,  yet  in  a  very  short  space  of  lime 
(sometimes  in  a  few  boms,)  the  scrotum  becomes  as 
large  as  it  was  before,  and  palpably  as  full  of  a  fluid  If 
a  new  puncture  be  now  made,  the  discharge,  Instead 
of  being  limpid  (as  before,)  is  either  pine  blondjor 
very  bloody.  This  is  another  species;  and,  like  the 
preceding,  confined  to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  whole  vascular  compages  of  the  testicle  Is 
sometimes  very  much  enlarged,  and  at  the  same  time 
rendered  so  lax  and  loose,  that  the  tumour  prod  need 
thereby  has,  to  the  fingers  of  an  examiner,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  swelling  composed  of  a  mere  fluid, 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  thick,  or  viscid.  This  is  in 
some  measure  a  deception ;  but  not  totally  so :  the 
greater  part  of  the  tumefaction  is  caused  by  the 
loosened  texture  of  the  testes;  but  there  is  verj  fre- 
quently a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  also,  [f  this  be 
supposed  to  be  a  hydrocele,  and  pierced,  the  discharge 
will  be  mere  blood.  This  isa  third  kind  of  hematocele; 
and  very  different,  in  all  its  circumstances,  from  the 
two  preceding:  the  fluid  is  shed  from  the  vessels  of  the 
glandular  part  of  the  testicle,  and  contained  within  the 
tunica  albuginea. 

The  fourth  consists  in  a  rupture  of,  and  an  effusion  ol 
blood,  from  a  branch  of  the  spermatic  vein,  in  its  pas- 
sage from  the  groin  to  the  testicles.  In  which  case,  the 
extravasation  is  made  into  the  tunica  communis,  or 
cellular  membrane,  investing  die  spermatic  ve^seis. 

Each  of  these  species,  l'ot;  says,  he  has  seen  so  dis- 
tinctly, and  perfectly,  that  lie  has  not  the  smallesl 
doubt  concerning  their  existence,  and  of  their  diflcr- 
ence.  from  each  other. 

Il/EMATO'CIIY.SIS.  (From  atua,  blood,  and  x£<u: 
to  pour  out.)     A  hemorrhage  or  flux  of  blood. 

HiEMATO'DES.  (From  ai/ia,  blood,  and  ckVj,-,  ap- 
pearance: so  called  from  the  red  colour.)  ].  An  old 
name  for  the  bloody  crane's-bill.  See  Geranium  san- 
gurncum. 

2.  A  fungus,  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
blood.     See  Hamaloma. 

HyEMATO'EOGY.  (Ha-matolopa  ;  from  aipa, 
blood,  and  Xovoc.  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
blood. 

II.EMATOMA.  (From  aipa,  blood.)  Funfr„-  hit- 
mutodes.  The  bleeding  fungus.  Spongoid  inflamma- 
tion of  Burns.  This  disease  has  been  described  also 
under  the  names  of  soft  cancer  and  medullary  sar- 
coma. It  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  and  attacks  most 
parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  the  testicle,  eye, 
breast,  and  the  extremities.  It  begins  with  a  soft  en- 
largement or  tumour  of  the  part,  which  is  extremely 
elastic,  and  in  some  cases  very  painful;  as  it  increases, 
it  often  has  the  feel  .if  an  encysted  tumour,  and  at  length 
becomes  irregular,  bulging  out  here  and  fhere,  and  in 
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sinuatcs  itself  between  the  neighbouring  parts,  and 
forms  a  large  mass,  if  under  an  aponeurotic  expansion. 
When  it  ulcerates  it  bleeds,  shoots  up  a  mass  of  a  bloody 
fungus,  and  then  shows  its  decided  character  if  unknown 
before.  Most  of  the  medicines  which  have  been  em- 
ployed against  cancerous  diseases  have  been  unprofit- 
ably  exhibited  against  hematoma  ;  as  alteratives,  both 
vegetable  and  mineral;  tonics  and  narcotics.  Extirpa- 
tion, when  practicable,  is  the  only  I 

H.ematomi-ii.u.oce'lk.  (Froniai/^u,  blood,  o/KpaXoi, 
•Oie  navel,  and  kijAi;,  a  tumour.)  A  tumour  about  the 
lavel,  from  an  extravasation  of  blood.  A  species  of 
ecchymosis. 

HjemaTOPEDe'sis.  (From  aiua,  blood,  .and  sTtoaaj,  a 
leap.)  The  leaping  of  the  blood  from  a  wounded 
artery. 

H/EMATO'SIS.  (From  atua,  blood.)  A  hemor- 
rhage or  flux  of  blood. 

ILEMATO'XYLON.   (From  aifia,  blood,  and  \v\ov, 
wood:  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  wood.)     The 
nainc  of  agenusof  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  ' 
Decnndria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

II.kmatoxylon  campechianum  The  systematic 
name  of  the  logwood-tree.  Acacia  Zf.ylonica.  The 
part  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  the  wood,  called 
Iftematozyli  lignum;  lAgnum  campeckense ;  Lignum 
cairipcchianum;  Lignum  campescanum  ;  Lignum  indi- 
cum ;  Lignum  sappan.  Logwood.  It  is  of  a  solid 
texture  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  It  is  imported  princi- 
pally as  a  substance  for  dying,  cut  into  junks  and  logs 
of  about  three  feet  in  length  ;  of  these  pieces  the  largest 
and  thickest  arc  preserved,  as  being  of  the  di 
colour.  Logwood  has  a  sweetish  sub-adstringent  taste, 
and  no  remarkable  smell ;  it  gives  a  purplish  red  tinc- 
ture both  to  watery  and  spirituous  infusions,  and  tinges 
the  stools,  and  sometimes  the  urine,  of  the  same  colour. 
It  is  employed  medicinally  as  an  adstringent  and  cor- 
roborant. In  diarrhoeas  it  has  been  found  peculiarly 
efficacious,  and  has  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the 
first  medical  authorities;  also  in  the  latter  stages  of 
dysentery,  when  the  obstructing  causes  are  removed  ; 
to  obviate  the  extreme  laxity  of  the  intestines  usually 
superinduced  by  the  repeated  dejections.  In  the  form 
of  a  decoction  the  proportion  is  two  ounces  to  21b.  of 
fluid,  reduced  by  boiling  to  one.  A-n  extract  is  ordered 
in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  dose  from  ten  to  forty 
grains.  The  colouring  principle  of  this  root  is  called 
\emetin.  On  the  watery  extract  of  logwood,  digest 
-ilkohol  for  a  day,  filter  the  solution,  evaporate,  add  a 
ittlc  water,  evaporate  gently  again,  and  then  leave  the 
iquid  at  rest.  Hematin  is  deposited  in  small  crystals, 
ivhich,  after  washing  with  alkohol,  are  brilliant,  and  of 
a  reddish-white  colour.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and 
slightly  astringent. 

Hematin  forms  an  orange-red  solution  with  boiling 
water,  becoming  yellow  as  it  cools,  but  recovering, 
with  increase  of  heat,  its  former  line.  Exc 
alkali  converts  it  fust  to  purple,  then  to  violet,  and, 
lastly,  to  brown  :  in  which  state  the  hematin  seems  to 
he  decomposed.  Metallic  oxides  unite  with  hematin, 
forming  a  blue  coloured  compound.  Gelatin  throws 
down  reddish  flocculi.  Peroxide  of  tin,  and  acid, 
merely  redden  it. 

II.'FMATO'XYLUM.    See  Hamatoxylon. 

ILEMATU'RIA.     (From   ai/ta,   blood,  and   ovpoi\ 
urine.)     The  voiding  of  blood  with  mine.    This  dis- 
ease is  sometimes  occasioned  by  falls,  blows,  bruises, 
or  some   violent  exertion,  such   as  hard    riding  and 
jumping;  hut  it  more  usually   arises,   from   a  small 
stone  lodged  either  m  the  kidney  or  ureter,  which  by 
its  si/.c  or  Irregularity  wounds  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pail  it   comes  in   contact   with;   in  which  ca 
blood   discharged   Is  most  usually  somewhat 
laird,    and    tin:   urine  dcpo.iiles  a   si  'diluent  ol '.. 
brown  colour,  resembling  the  grounds  ol  ci 

A   discharge  of  blood    by   urine,   when    proceeding 
from  the  kidney  or  Ureter,  is  commonly  attended  with 
»n  ncute  pain  in  the  back,  and  some  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing water,  the  urine  which  oomes  away  first, 
muddy  and  high  coloured,  but  towards  the  close  ol   it.; 

Bowing,  becoming  transparent  and  of  a  natural  ap- 
pearance, Winn  the  blond  comes  immediately  from 
the  bladder,  it  Is  usually  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
heat  and  pain  at  (he  bottom  of  the  belly. 

The  voiding  of  bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with 
■omedanser,  when  mixed  with  purulent 

matter     When  it  arises  in  the  course  of  any  malig- 
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nant  disease,  it  shows  a  highly  putrid  state  of  ths 
blood,  and  always  indicates  a  fatal  termination. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissection  will 
accord  with  those  usually  met  with  in  the  disease  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  complaint. 

When  the  disease  has  resulted  from  a  mechanical 
injury  in  a  plethoric  habit,  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
blood,  and  pursue  the  general  antiphlogistic  plan,  open 
'  _'  the  bowels  occasionally  with  castor  oil,  &c.  When 
owing  to  calculi,  which  cannot  be  removed,  we  must 
be  chiefly  content  with  palliative  measures,  giving  al 
kalies  or  acids  according  to  the  quality  of  the  urine; 
likewise  mucilaginous  drinks  and  clysters ;  and  opium 
fomentations,  &c.  to  relieve  pain ;  uva  ursi  also  has 
been  found  useful  under  these  ciicumstauces ,  but 
more  decidedly  where  the  haemorrhage  is  purely  pas- 
sive ;  in  which  case  also  some  of  the  terebmthate 
remedies  may  be  cautiously  tried ;  and  means  of 
strengthening  the  constitution  must  not  be  neglected. 

II.emo'dia.  (From  aiuioScu),  to  stupefy.)  A  painful 
stupor  of  the  teeth,  caused  by  acrid  substances  touch- 
ing them. 

ILEMO'PTOE.  (From  aiva.  blood,  and  tcJvu, 
to  spit  up.)     The  spitting  of  blood.      See  Hemoptysis. 

ILKMO'PTYSIS.  (From  atpa,  blood,  and ttJvu),  to 
spit.)  Hce.mopt.or,.  A  spitting  of  blood.  A  genus  of 
disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  Pyrexia--,  and 
order  Hamqjrrhagiic.  It  is  characterized  by  coughing 
up  florid  or  frothy  blood,  preceded  usually  by  heat  ci 
pain  in  the  chest,  irritation  in  the  larynx,  and  a  saltish 
taste  in  the  mouth.  There  are  five  species  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

1.  Hamoptysis plcthorica,  from  fulness  of  the  vessels. 

2.  Haemoptysis  violenta  ,froin  some  external  violence 

3.  Hirmoplysis  phtlusica,  from  ulcers  corroding  the 
email  vessels. 

4.  Hamoptysis  calculosa,  from  calculous  matter  in 
the  lungs. 

5.  Haemoptysis  vicaria,  from  the  suppression  of 
some  customary  evacuation. 

It  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  hffiinatemesis 
as  in  this  last,  the  blood  is  usually  thrown  out  in  consi- 
derable quantities;  and  is,  moreover,  of  a  darker  co 
lour,  more  gi  unions,  and  mixed  with  the  other  con 
tents  of  the  stomach  ;  whereas  blood  proceeding  from 
the  lungs  is  usually  in  small  quantity,  of  a  florid  co 
lour,  and  mixed  with  a  little  frothy  mucus  only. 

A  spitting  of  blood  arises  most  usually  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  and  may  be  occasioned 
by  any  violent  exertion  either  in  running,  jumping, 
wrestling,  singing  loud,  or  blowing  wind-instruments ' 
as  likewise  by  wounds,  plethora,  weak  vessels,  hectic 
fever,  coughs,  irregular  living,  excessive  drinking,  or  a 
suppression  of  some  accustomed  discharge,  such  as  the 
menstrual  or  hemorrhoidal.  It  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  breathing  air  which  is  too  much  rarefied  to 
be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs. 

Persons  m  whom  there  is  a  faulty  proportion,  either 
In  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  in  the  capacity  of  the 
chest,  being  distinguished  by  a  narrow  thorax  and  pro- 
minent shoulders,  or  who  are  of  a  delicate  make  and 
sanguine  tempt  rament,  seem  much  predisposed  to  this 
hemorrhage  ;  but  in  these,  the  complaint  is  often 
brought  on  by  the  concurrence  of  the  various  occa- 
sional and  exciting  causes  before  mentioned. 

A  spitting  of  blood  is  not,  however,  always  to  be 
considered  as  a  primary  disease.  It  is  often  only  a 
symptom,  and  in  some  disorders,  such  as  pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  and  many  fevers,  often  arises,  and  is 
the  presage  of  a  favourable  termination. 

Sometimes  it  is  preceded,  as  has  already  been  ob 
sen  ed,  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  at  the 
chest,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  and  some  slight  difficulty 
of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  with  shiver 
ings,  coldness  at  the  extremities,  pains  in  Hie  back  and 
loins,  flatulency,  costiveneas,  and  lassitude.  The  blood 
which  is  spil  up  is  generally  thin,  and  of  a  florid  red 
colour;  but  sometimes  il  is  thick,  and  of  a  dark  oi 
blackish  cast ;  nothing,  however,  can  be  interred  from 
this  circumstance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  in  the  breast,  before  it  was  discharged 

An  bemoptoe  is  not  attended  with  danger,  where  no 
symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  have  preceded  or 
accompanied  the  hemorrhage,  or  where  it  leaves  be- 
hind no  cough,  dyspnoea,  or  other  affection  of  the 
lungs;  nor  is  it  dangerous  in  a  strong  healthy  person, 
of  a  sound  constitution  ;  but  when  it  attacks  persons 
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of  a  weak  lax  fibre,  ami  delicate  habit,  it  may  bo  diffi- 
cult to  remove  it. 

It  seldom  takes  place  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prove 
fatal  at  once;  but  when  it  does,  the  effusion  is  from 
some  large  vessel.  The  danger,  therefore,  will  be  in 
proportion  as  the  discharge  of  blood  comes  from  a 
large  vessel,  or  a  small  one. 

When  the  disease  proves  fatal,  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  some  large  vessels,  there  is  ihund,  on 
dissection,  a  considerable  quantity  of  clotted  blood  in 
the  hums,  ami  there  is  usually  more  or  less  of  an  in- 
flammatory appearance  at  the  ruptured  pari.  Where 
the  disease  terminates  in  pulmonary  consumption,  the 
same  morbid  appearances  are  to  be  met  with  as  de- 
scribed under  that  particular  head. 

In  this  hemorrhage,  which  is  mostly  of  the  active 
kind,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served; particularly  avoiding  heat,  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  agitation  of  the  mind:  and  restricting  the 
patient  to  alight,  cooling,  vegetable  diet.  Acidulated 
drink  will  be  useful  to  quench  the  thirst,  without  so' 
much  liquid  being  taken.  Where  the  blood  is  dis- 
charged copiously,  but  no  great  quantity  has  been  lost 
already,  it  will  be  proper  lo  attempt  to  check  it  by 
bleeding  freely,  if  the  habit  will  allow  :  and  sometimes, 
where  there  is  pain  in  the  chest,  local  evacuations  anil 
blisters  may  be  useful.  The  bowels  should  be  well 
cleared  with  some  cooling  saline  cathartic,  which  may 
be  given  in  the  infusion  of  roses.  Digitalis  is  also  a 
proper  remedy,  particularly  where  the  pulse  is  verj 
quick,  from  its  sedative  influence  on  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries. Antimonials  in  nauseating  doses  have  some- 
times an  excellent  effect,  as  well  by  checking  lh< 
of  the  circulation,  as  by  promoting  diaphoresis;  calo- 
mel also  might  be  added  with  advantage  ;  and  opium, 
or  other  narcotic,  to  relieve  pain  aid  quiet  cough, 
which  may  perhaps  keep  up  the  bleeding.  Emetics 
have,  on  some  occasions,  been  successful ;  but  they 
are  not  altogether  free  from  danger.  In  protracted 
cases,  internal  astringents  are  given,  as  alum,  kino,  &c. 
but  their  effects  are  very  precarious  :  the  superacetate 
of  lead,  however,  is  perhaps  the  mo^t  powerful  medi- 
cine, especially  combined  with  opium,  and  should 
always  be  resorted  to  in  alarming  or  obstinate  cases, 
though  as  it  is  liable  to  occasion  colic  and  paralysis, 
its  use  should  not  be  indiscriminate  ;  but  it  acts  proba- 
bly rather  as  a  sedative  than  astringent.  Sometimes 
the  application  of  cold  water  to  some  sensible  part  of 
the  body,  producing  a  general  refrigeration,  will  check 
the  bleeding.  When  the  discharge  is  stopped,  great 
attention  to  regimen  is  still  required,  to  obviate  its  re- 
turn, with  occasional  evacuations:  the  exercise  of 
swinging,  riding  in  an  easy  carriage,  or  on  a  gentle 
horse,  or  especially  sailing,  may  keep  up  a  salutary 
determination  of  the  blood  to  other  parts:  an  occa- 
sional blister  may  be  applied,  where  there  are  marks 
of  local  disease,  or  an  issue  or  seton  perhaps  answer 
better.  Should  hemoptysis  occasionally  exhibit  rather 
the  passive  character,  evacuations  must  be  sparingly 
used,  and  tonic  medicines  will  be  proper,  with  a  more 
nutritious  diet. 

H-rE.MORttHAGIA.  (From  aiua,  blood,  and  fay- 
wyu,  to  break  out.)     A  [Hemorrhage,  or  flow  of  blood. 

H^EMORRIIA'GIiE.  Haemorrhages,  or  duxes  of 
blood.  The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Pyrexia:  of 
Cullen's  Nosology  is  so  called.  It  is  characterized  by 
pvrexia  with  a  discharge  of  blood,  without  any  exter- 
nal injury;  the  blood  on  venesection  exhibiting  the 
huffy  coat.  The  order  Hamorrhagia  contains  the 
following  generaof  diseases,  viz.  epistaxis,  hemoptysis, 
(of  which  phthisis  is  represented  as  a  sequel,)  hemor- 
rhois.  and  menor-hagia. 

JLEMORRHGTDAL.  (Hwmorrhoidalis;  the  name 
of  the  vessels  which  are  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhoids  or 
piles.)     1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 

2.  The  trivial  name  of  some  plants  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  efficacious  against  piles;  as  Cardans  hie- 
morrkoiilales,  &c. 

Hemorrhoidal  arteries.  Jlrtcrim  hmmorrhoi- 
dales.  The  arteries  of  the  rectum  are  so  called:  they 
are  sometimes  two,  and  at  other  times  three  in  number. 
1.  The  upper  hemorrhoidal  artery,  which  is  the  great 
branch  of  the  lower  mesenteric  continued  into  the 
pelvis  2  The  middle  hemorrhoidal,  which  some- 
times comes  off  from  the  hypogastric  artery,  and  very 
often  from  the  pudical  artery.  It  is  sometimes  want- 
ing.   3  The  lower  or  external  hemorrhoidal  is  almost 
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always  a  branch  of  tin'  pudical  artery,  or  that  artery 

which  goes  to  the  penis, 

Hemorrhoidal  vkins.  Vena  Hatmorrhoidalrs. 
These  are  two.  1.  The  external,  which  evacuates  it- 
self into  the  vena  iliaca  interna. 

2.  The  internal,  which  Conveys  its  blood  into  the 
vena  porte. 

HiEMO'RRHOIS.  {Tnta'aipa,  blood,  and  p£u,  tc 
flow.)  Mmorrhoia.  The  piles.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  pyri  i  ia,  and  order  Uamerrhagiai  of  CtU 
len.    They  are  certain  excrescences  oi  tumours  arista*, 

about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  the  inferior  pait  of  the 
intestinum  rectum;  when  liny  discharge  blood,  parti- 
cularly upon  the  patient's  uning  to  Stool,  the  disease  is 
known  by  the  name  of  bleeding  piles;  bin  when  there 
is  no  discharge,  it  is  called  blind'  piles.  The  rectum 
as  well  as  the  colon,  is  composed  of  several  membranes 
connected  to  each  other  by  an  Intervening  cellular  sub- 
stance; and  as  the  muscular  fibres  of  iiiis  intestine 
always  tend,  by  their  contraction,  to  lessen  its  cavity, 

the  internal  membrane,  which  is  very  lav,  fori 
into  several  ruge,  or  folds.  In  this  construction  nature 
respects  the  use  of  the  part,  which  occasionally  givc.-r 
o,  or  allows  the  retention  of,  the  excrements, 
the  baldness  and  bulk  of  which  might  produce  con- 
siderable lacerations,  it'  this  intestine  were  not  capable 
of  dilatation.  The  arteries  and  veins  sub  * 
this  part  are  called  hemorrhoidal,  and  the  blood  that 
returns  from  hence  is  carried  to  the  ineseraic  veins. 
The  intestinum  rectum  is  particularly  subject  to  the 
hemorrhoids,  from  its  situation,  structure,  and  use; 
for  while  the  course  of  the  blood  is  assisted  in  almost 
all  the  other  veins  of  the  body,  by  the  distention  of 
the  adjacent  muscles,  and  the  pressure  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  blood  in  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
which  is  to  ascend  against  the  natural  tendency  of  its 
own  weight,  is  not  only  destitute  of  these  assistances, 
but  is  impeded  in  its  passage:  for,  fust,  the  large  ex- 
crements which  lodge  in  this  intestine  dilate  its  sides, 
and  the  different  resistances  which  they  form  there 
are  so  many  impediments  obstructing  the  return  of  the 
blood  ;  not  in  the  large  veins,  for  they  are  placed  along 
the  external  surface  of  the  intestine,  but  in  all  the  ca- 
pillaries which  enter  into  its  Composition.  Secondly, 
as  often  as  these  large  excrements,  protruded  by  others 
approached  near  the  anus,  their  successive 
upon  the  internal  coats  of  the  intestine,  which  they 
dilate,  drives  back  the  blood  into  the  veins,  and  for  so 
long  suspends  its  course;  th  :  necessary  consequence 
of  which  is,  a  distention  of  the  veins  iu  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  that  fills  them.  Thirdly,  in  every 
effort  we  make,  either  in  going  to  stool,  or  upon  any 
other  occasion,  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  the  diaphragm  pressing  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  downwards,  and  these  pressing  upon  the 
parts  contained  in  the  pelvis,  another  obstruction  is 
thereby  opposed,  to  the  return  of  the  blood,  not  only 
in  the  large  veins,  hut  also  in  the  capillaries,  which, 
being  of  too  weak  a  texture  to  resist  the  impulse  of 
the  blood  that  always  tends  to  dilate  them,  may  hereby 
become  varicose. 

The  dilatation  of  all  these  vessels  is  the  primai-y 
cause  of  the  hemorrhoids;  for  the  internal  coat  of 
the  intestine,  and  the  cellular  membrane  which  con- 
nects that  to  the  muscular  coat,  are  enlarged  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distention  of  the  vessels  of  which  they  are 
composed.  This  distention,  not  being  equal  in  every 
part,  produces  separate  tumours  in  liie  gut,  or  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  which  increases  according  as  the 
venal  blood  is  obstructed  in  them,  or  circulates  there 
more  slowly. 

Whatever,  then,  is  capable  of  retarding  the  course 
of  the  blood  in  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  may  occasion 
Ibis  disease.  Thus,  persons  that  are  generally  costive, 
who  are  accustomed  to  sit  long  at  stool,  and  strain 
hard ;  pregnant  women,  or  such  as  have  had  difficult 
labours:  and  likewise  persons  who  have  an  obstruc- 
tion in  their  liver,  are  for  the  most  part  afilicted  with 
the  piles;  yet  every  one  has  not  the  hemorrhoids,  the 
different  causes  which  are  mentioned  above  being  not 
common  to  all,  or  at  least  not  having  in  all  the  same 
effects.  When  the  hemorrhoids  aic  once  formed, 
they  seldom  disappear  entirely,  and  we  may  judge  ol 
those  within  the  rectum  by  those  which,  being  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  are  plainly  lo  be  seen.  A  smail 
pile,  that  has  been  painful  for  some  days,  may  cease 
to  bo  so,  and  drv  up  ;  but  the  skin  does  not  afterward 
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ictain  its  former  firmness,  being  more  lax  and  wrin- 
kled, like  the  empty  skin  of  ;i  grape.  If  this  external 
pile  swells  and  sinks  again  several  times,  we  may  per- 
ceive, after  each  return,  the  remains  of  each  pile, 
though  shrivelled  and  decayed,  yet  still  left  larger  than 
before.  The  case  is  the  same  with  those  that  arc  situ- 
ated within  the  rectum;  they  may  happen  indeed 
never  to  return  again,  if  the  cause  that  produced  them 
is  removed;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  excrements  in 
passing  out  occasion  a  return  of  the  swelling,  to  which 
the  external  ones  are  less  liable;  for  the  internal  piles 
make  a  sort  of  knots  or  tumours  in  the  intestine,  which 
straightening  the  passage,  the  excrements  in  passing 
out,  occasion  irritations  there  that  are  more  or  less 
painful  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  which  the  person 
makes  in  going  to  stool ;  audit  isllus  these  tumours 
become  gradually  larger.  The  haemorrhoids  are  sub- 
ject to  many  variations ;  they  may  become  inflamed 
from  the  above  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  this  inflammation  cannot  always  be  removed  by 
art.  In  some,  the  inflammation  terminates  in  an  ab- 
tscess,  which  arises  in  the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and 
degenerates  into  a  fistula.  These  piles  are  very  painful 
till  the  abscess  is  formed.  In  others,  the  inflammation 
terminates  by  induration  of  the  hemorrhoid,  which  re- 
mains in  a  manner  scirrhous.  These  never  lei  sen,  but 
often  grow  larger.  This  scirrhus  sometimes  ulceiates, 
and  continually  discharges  a  sanies,  which  the  patient 
perceives  by  stains  on  his  shirt,  and  by  its  occasioning 
a  very  troublesome  itching  about  the  verge  of  the  anus. 
These  kinds  of  haemorrhoids  sometimes  turn  cancer- 
ous. There  are  some  hemorrhoids,  and  those  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  which  are  covered  with  so  line  n  skin  as 
frequently  to  admit  blood  to  pass  through.  This  tine 
skin  is  only  the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum,  greatly  at- 
tenuated by  the  varicose  distention  of  its  vessels.  The 
haemorrhage  may  proceed  from  two  causes,  namely, 
either  from  an  excoriation  produced  by  the  hardness 
of  the  excrements,  or  from  the  rupture  of  the  tumefied 
vessels,  which  break  by  their  too  great  distention.  In 
some  of  these,  the  patient  voids  blood  almost  every 
time  he  goes  to  stool ;  in  others  not  so  constantly.  We 
sometimes  meet  with  men  who  have  a  periodical  bleed- 
ing by  the  piles,  not  unlike  the  menses  in  women ;  and 
as  this  evacuation,  if  moderate,  does  not  weaken  the 
constitution,  we  may  infer  that  it  supplies  some  other 
evacuation  which  nature  either  ceases  to  carry  on,  or 
does  not  furnish  in  due  quantity;  and  hence  also  we 
may  explain  why  the  suppression  of  this  dischaige,  to 
which  nature  had  been  accustomed,  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  dangerous  diseases.  The  haemorrhoids 
are  sometimes  distended  to  that  degiee  as  to  fill  the 
rectum,  so  that  if  the  excrements  are  at  all  hard  they 
cannot  pass.  In  this  case  the  excrements  force  the  he- 
morrhoids out  of  the  anus  to  procure  a  free  passage, 
consequently  the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum,  to  which 
they  are  connected,  yields  to  extension,  and  upon  ex- 
amining these  patients  immediately  after  having  been 
at  stool,  a  part  of  the  internal  coat  of  that  gut  is  per- 
ceived. A  difficulty  will  occur  in  the  return  of  these, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  as  the  verge  of  the  anus 
is  more  or  less  contracted.  If  the  bleeding  piles  come 
out  in  the  same  manner  upon  going  to  stool,  it  is  then 
they  void  most  blood,  because  the  verge  of  the  anus 
forms  a  kind  of  ligature  above  them.  The  treatment 
of  this  complaint  will  vary  much,  according  to  circum- 
Btances.  When  the  loss  of  blood  is  considerable,  we 
Id  endeavour  to  stop  it  by  applying  cold  water,  or 
ire ;  or  some  astringent,  as  a  solution  of  alum,  or  sul- 
phaie  of  zinc:  but  a  more  certain  way  is  making  con- 
tinued pressure  on  the  part.  At  the  same  time  inter- 
nal astringents  may  be  given;  joined  with  opium,  if 
much  pain  or  Irritation  attend,  fare  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  avoid  constipation:  and  in  all  cases  pa- 
tlents  find  benefit  from  the  steady  Use  of  some  mild 
cathartic,  procuring  regular  loose  motions.  Sulphur  is 
mostly  resorted  to  for  this  purpose;  and  especially  in 
combination  with  supertartrate  of  potassa,  tamarinds, 
&.C.  in  the  form  of  electuary,  usually  answers  very 
Well;  likewise  castor  oil  is  an  excellent  .remedy  in  these 
cases.  Should  the  parts  lie  much  inflamed,  leeches 
may  be  applied  near  the  anus,  and  cold  saturnine  lotions 

used;  sometimes,  however,  fomenting  with  the  decoc- 
tion of  poppy  will  give  more  relief;  where  symptom- 
atic level  attends,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be 
Strictly  observed,  anil   besides  clearing  the  bowels,  an- 

timon'iaismav  beglven  to  promote  diaphoresis.  Where 
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me  tumours  are  considerate  and  flaccid  without  >n 
flammation,  powerful  astringent  or  even  stimulant 
applications  will  be  proner,  together  with  similar  in 
lernal  medicines  ;  and  the  part  should  lie  supported  by 
a  compress  kept  on  by  a  proper  bandage.  An  oint 
ment  of  galls  is  often  very  useful,  with  opium,  to  re- 
lieve pain  ;  and  some  of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetaiis 
may  be  farther  added,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation. In  these  cases  of  relaxed  piles  ol  some  stand- 
ins,  the  copaiba  frequently  does  much  good,  both  ap- 
plied locally  and  taken  internally,  usually  lei  ping  the 
bowels  regular;  also  ihe  celebrated  Ward's  paste,  a 
medicine  of  which  the  active  ingredient  is  mack  pep 
per.  Sometimes  where  a  large  tumour  has  been  form 
ed  by  extravasated  blood,  subsequently  become  organ 
ized,  permanent  relief  can  only  be  obtained  by  extir- 
pating this. 

HEMOSTASIA.  (From  aipa-  blood,  and  i-rj/jii, tc 
stand.)    A  stagnation  of  blood. 

IldEMOSTA'TIOA.  (from  aipa,  blood,  and  ;-«ui, 
to  slop  )  Medicines  which  stop  hemorrhages.  Bee 
Styptics. 

HA  EN,  Anthony  ije,  was  born  in  Ley. 'on,  in 
170-1,  and  became  one  of  the  distinguished  pupils  of  the 
celebrated  ISocrhaave.  After  graduating  at  his  native 
place,  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  practised  with 
considerable  reputation  lor  nearly  30  years.  Baron 
Van  Swieten,  being  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his 
talents,  invited  him  to  Vienna,  to  assist  in  liie  plan  of 
reform,  which  the  empress  had  consented  to  support  in 
the  medical  faculty  of  that  capital.  De  Ilaen  accord- 
ingly repaired  thither  in  1754,  was  made  professor  of 
tiie  practice  of  medicine,  and  fully  answered  the  ex- 
pectation which  had  been  formed  of  him.  He  under- 
took a  system  of  clinical  education,  as  the  best  method 
of  forming  good  physicians:  the  result  of  this  was  the 
collection  of  a  great  number  of  valuable  observations. 
which  were  published  in  successive  volumes  of  a 
work,  entitled,  "Ratio  Medendi  in  Nosocomio  Piacti 
co,"  amounting  ultimately  to  16.  Be  left  also  several 
other  works,  as  On  the  Division  of  Fevers,  &c,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  generally  an  enemy  to 
new  opinions  and  innovations  in  practice,  which  kd 
him  into  several  controversies;  particularly  against 
variolous  inoculation,  and  the  use  of  poisonous  plan's 
in  medicine :  but  he  exhibited  much  learning  and  pi  ac 
tical  knowledge. 

Hagiospe'rmcm.  (From  ayicc,  holy,  and  cTir.ua. 
seed:  so  called  from  its  reputed  virtues.,     Wormseed. 

Hagio'xylum.  (From  ayioj,  holy,  ami  ^uXov,  wood : 
so  named  because  of  its  medical  virtues.)     Guaiacum. 

HAIR.     See  Capillus. 

[Hair  salt.  The  liaar  salz,  (or  hair  salt,)  of 
Werner,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  alum,  is, 
according  to  Klaproth,  a  mixture  of  Ihe  Sulphates  of 
magnesia  and  iron. —  Clean.  Mm.     A.] 

Hala/tiicm.  (From  aXj,  salt.)  A  clyster,  composed 
chiefly  of  salt. 

Ilalbcrd-shapcd  traf.    See  Leaf. 

[Hai.b-opal.  This  is  the  Semi-opal  of  Jameson,  and 
Cleaveland.  The  other  synonymes  are  i.u  dcmi-opaU 
of  lirochant ;  Silez  rJsini'tc  of  Brogniart ;  Quartz  re- 
smilr  commune  of  Rally :  all  these  being  the  same  as 
the  Ilalb-opal  of  Werner.  "This  variety  is  a  little 
harder  than  the  precious  opal,  and  is  easily  broken. 
Its  fracture  is  imperfectly  eonchoidal  with  large  cavi- 
ties, or  nearly  even,  usually  more  or  less  glistening 
and  a  little  resinous,  but  sometimes  nearly  dull.  Tilt' 
edges  of  the  eonchoidal  fracture,  and  those  of  the 
fragments,  are  usually  very  sharp.  It  is  more  or  less 
translucent,  sometimes  only  in  a  slight  degree  at  the 
edges,  and  some  specimens  arc  seir.itransparent " 
Cleav.  Aim.    A.] 

Halche'mia.  (From  aXc.  salt,  and  \cu>,  to  pom 
out.)     The  art  of  fusing  salts 

I1ai.el.*:'cm.  (From  aXc,  salt,  and  cXaiov.  oil.)  A 
medicine  composed  of  salt  and  oil. 

IIalica'cabum.  (From  aXf,  the  sea,  and  KanaBos, 
night-shade :  so  calied  because  it  grows  upon  the 
banks  of  the  sea.)     See  P/iysalis  alkekengi. 

Ha'limi's.  (Frem  ciXi/ioj,  belonging  to  the  sea.) 
The  Jltnpln.  hultmus  of  Liimeus  or  sca-purslain 
said  to  be  antispasmodic 

Halini'trum.  (From  oAc,  the  sea,  and  vi7pcn 
nilre.)     Nitre, or  rather  rock  salt. 

HA'LITUS.  (From  kalito,  to  breathe  out.1  A 
vapour 
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HALLF.R,  Albert,  was  bom  at  Berne,  where  his 
Bthei  was  an  advocate,  in  JTO'J.  Ue  displayed,  at  a 
sexy  early  agp,  extraordinary  marks  of  industry  and 
talen's.  Ue  was  Intended  for  the  church,  but  having 
lost  his  father  when  only  thirteen,  he  soon  after  deter- 
mined upon  the  medical  profession.  Having  studied 
a  short  tune  at  Tubingen,  he  was  attracted  to  Leyden 

by  the  reputation  of  Boerhaavc,  to  whom  lie  lias  ex- 
pressed bk obligations  In  ti.e  most  affectionate  terms; 
but  be  took  his  degree  at  the  former  place,  when  about 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  soon  alter  visited  Eng- 
land and  France;  then  returning  to  his  nativecountry, 
riist  acquired  a  taste  for  botany,  which  lie  pursued 
wiih  great  zeal,  making  frequent  excursions  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  He  also  composed  a  "  Poem 
on  the  A I  lis,"  and  other  pices,  which  were  received 
with  much  applause.  Having  settled  in  his  native 
city,  about  173U,  he  began  to  give  lectures  on  anatomy, 
but  with  indifferent  success;  and  some  detached 
pieces  on  anatomy  and  botany  having  gained  him  I  on- 
siderable  reputation  abroad,  he  was  Invited  by  George 
II.,  in  17&>,  to  become  professor  in  the  university, 
which  he  had  recently  founded  at  Goltingen.  He  ac- 
cepted this  advantageous  oiler,  and,  though  his  arrival 
was  rendered  melancholy  by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wile-, 
from  some  accident  which  occurred  in  the  journey,  he 
commenced  at  once  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
zeal;  he  encouraged  the  most  industrious  of  bis  pupils 
to  institute  an  experimental  investigation  ou  some  part 
of  the  animal  economy,  affording  them  his  assistance 
therein,  lie  was  likewise  himself  indefatigable  ill 
similar  researches,  during  the  seventeen  years  which 
lie  spent  there,  having  in  view  a  grand  reform  in  phy- 
siology, which  his  writings  ultimately  effected,  dissi- 
pating the  metaphysical  and  chemical  jargon,  w hereby 
it  was  before  obscured,  lie  procured  the  establish- 
ment of  a  botanic  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a 
school  lor  surgery  and  for  midwifery,  with  a  lying-in 
hospital,  and  other  useful  institutions  at  that  univer- 
sity. He  received  also  many  honourable  testimonies 
of  his  fame,  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of  Stockholm  and  London,  made  physician  and 
counseilut  to  George  IX,  and  the  emperor  conferred  on 
bitn  the  title  of  Baron;  which,  however,  he  declined, 
as  it  would  not  have  been  esteemed  in  his  native 
country.  To  this  he  returned  in  1753,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  discharged  various  important 
public  offices  there.  He  Ultimately  received  every 
testimony  of  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held;  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral sovereigns,  vying  with  each  other  in  conferring 
honours  upon  him.  His  constitution  was  delicate,  and 
impatience  of  pain,  or  interruption  to  his  studies,  led 
hiin  to  use  violent  remedies  when  ill ;  however,  by 
temperance  and  activity,  he  reached  an  advanced  age, 
having  died  towards  the  end  of  1777.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  universally  informed  men  in  modern  times. 
He  spoke  with  equal  facility  the  German,  French,  and 
Latin  languages ;  and  read  all  the  other  tongues  of  Eu- 
rope, except  the  Sclavonic ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  book  of  reputation,  with  which  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted. His  own  works  were  extremely  numerous, 
on  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  surgery,  botany, 
&c,  besides  Ins  poems  and  political  ami  religious  pub- 
lications. The  principal  are,  1.  His  large  work  on  the 
Botany  of  Switzerland,  in  3  vols,  folio,  with  many 
plates;  2.  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave's  Lectures,  7 
vols,  octavo;  3.  Elements  of  Physiology,  8  vols. 
quarto,  a  work  of  the  greatest  merit ;  4.  His  "  Biblio- 
theca,"  or  Chronological  Histoiies  of  Authors,  with 
brief  Analyses;  2  vols,  quarto  on  Botany,  two  on  Sui- 
eery,  two  on  Anatomy,  and  four  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  displaying  an  immense  body  of  research. 

HALLCCINA  TIO.  (From  haUucinor,  to  err.) 
An  erroneous  imagination. 

Halmyro  des.  (From  a\pvpos,  salted.)  A  term 
applied  to  the  humours;  it  means  acrimonious.  It  is 
also  applied  to  fevers  which  communicate  such  an 
itching  sensation  as  is  perceived  from  handling  salt 
substances. 

HALO.  (From  a\os,  an  area  or  circle.)  The  red 
circle  surrounding  the  nipple,  which  becomes  some- 
what brown  in  old  people,  and  is  beset  with  many 
sebaceous  glands. 

Hama'mama.     See  Amalgam. 

HAMOSUS.  Hooked.  Applied  to  the  bristly  pu- 
bescence of  seeds  and  plants;  as  the  ucricaroe  of  the 
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Arctium  lappa;  the  seeds  of  Vaucus  muricatus,  and 
Alisma  cordifolia. 

II  AMI'S  IT.A1)  .\  village  near  ts  London,  where 
(here  is  an  excellent  chalybeate  water,  not  fflierkc  to 
that  of  Tunhiidge wells  in  any  respect,  except  being 
nearer  to  the  metropolis. 

HA'MULUS.  (Diminutive  of  kamus,  a  took.)  A 
term  in  anatomy,  applied  to  any  hook  like-  process,  as 
the  hamulus  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphencid 
bone. 

HA'MUS.  A  hook.  A  species  of  pubescence  of 
plants  formed  of  bristles,  bent  at  their  point  into  a 
hook  ;  a>  in  Rumei  tab,  rosut,  Caucalis  daucoides,  and 
Galium  aparine,  &.C. 

HAND.  Mantis.  The  hand  is  composed  of  the 
carpus  or  wrist,  metacarpus,  and  Augers.  The  aru 
ries  of  the  hand  are  the  palmary  arch,  ami  the  digiial 
arteries.  Theveinsarc  the  digital,  the  cephalic  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  solvatella,  The  nerves  arc  the  cuta- 
neous, exteinus,  and  interims. 

Harde  six.    See  Lapis  Hibernian, 

HARE.     See  Ltpus  timidus. 

HARE-LIP.    Lagocheilus ;   Lagostoma;   Labium 

oi   longitudinal  division  of  one 

or   both  lips.     Children  are  frequently  born  with  tlua 

kind  of  malformation,  particularly  of  the  upper  lip. 
Sometimes  the  portious  of  the  lip  which  aught  be  united, 
have  a  considerable  space  between  them;  in  other 
instances  they  are  not  much  apart.  The  cleft  is  occa- 
sionally double,  there  being  a  little  lobe,  or  small  por- 
tion of  the  lip,  situated  between  the  two  fissures. 
Every  species  of  the  deformity  has  the  same  appella- 
tion of  hare-lip,  in  consequence  of  the  imagined  re- 
semblance winch  the  part  has  to  the  upper  lip  of  a 
hare. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the  lip  itself.  In 
many  cases,   however,  it  extend.:  along  the  hones  of 

the  palate,  even  as  far  as  the  uvula.    Sometimes  these 

bones  are  totally  wanting:  sometimes  they  are  only 
divided  by  a  fissure. 

Such  a  malformation  is  always  peculiarly  afflicting. 
In  its  least  degree,  it  constantly  occasions  consider- 
able deformity;  and  when  it  is  more  marked,  it  fre- 
quently hinders  "infants  from  sucking,  and  makes  it 
indispensable  to  nourish  them  by  other  means.  When 
the  lower  lip  alone  is  affected,  which  is  more  rarely 
the  case,  the  child  can  neither  retain  its  saliva,  nor 
learn  to  speak,  except  with  the  greatest  impediment. 
But  when  the  fissure  pervades  the  palate,  the  patient 
not  only  never  articulates  perfectly,  but  cannot  masti 
cate  nor  swallow,  except  with  great  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  food  readily  getting  up  into  the  nose. 

HARMO'NIA.  (From  aoui,  to  fit  together.)  liar 
moiiy.  A  species  of  synarthrosis,  or  immoveable  con 
nexion  of  bones,  in  which  bones  are  connected  together 
by  means  of  rough  margins,  not  dentiform:  in  this 
manner  most  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  connected 
together. 

HAKMOTOME.    See  Cross-stone. 

HARRIS,  Walter,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  about 
the  vear  1631.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phy- 
sic at  Oxford,  but,  having  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  he  was  made  doctor  at  some  French 
university.  He  settled  in  London  in  1676,  and  two 
years  after,  to  evade  the  order  that  all  Catholics  should 
quit  the  metropolis,  he  publicly  adopted  the  Protestant 
Faith.  His  practice  rapidly  augmented,  and  on  the 
accession  of  William  HI.  lie  was  appointed  Ins  physi- 
cian in  ordinary.  He  died  in  1725.  His  principal 
work,  "  Ue  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum,"  is  said  to  have 
been  published  at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  Sy 
denham  :  it  passed  through  several  editions,  lie  lell 
also  a  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  and  a  collection  ol  me- 
dical and  surgical  papers,  which  had  been  read  belore 
the  College  of  Physicians. 

HARROGATE.  The  villages  of  High  and  Low 
Harrogate  are  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
York,  adjoining  the  town  of  Knaresboiougli.  The 
whole  of  Harrogate,  in  particular,  has  long  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation,  by  possessing  two  kinds  of 
very  valuable  springs:  and, some  years  ago,  the  cha- 
lybeate was  the  only  one  that  was  user'  internally, 
while  the  sulphureous  water  was  confined  to  external 
use.  At  present,  however,  the  latter  js  employed 
largely  as  an  internal  medicine. 

The  sulphureous  springs  of  Harrogate  are  four  in 
number  of  Ae  wane  quality,  though  different  in  the 
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(tegicc  of  their  powers.  This  water,  when  first  taken 
up,  appears  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  and  sends 
forth  a  few  air  bubbles,  l>nt  not  in  any  quantity.  Jt 
possesses  a  very  strong  sulphureous  and  foetid  smell, 
precisely  like  that  of  a  damp  rusty  gun  barrel,  or  bitge- 
water.  To  the  taste  it  is  Inner,  nauseous,  and  strongly 
saline,  which  is  soon  borne  without  any  disgust.  In  a 
few  hours  of  exposure  this  water  loses' its  transparen- 
cy, and  becomes  somewhat  pearly,  and  rather  greenish 
to  the  eye;  its  sulphureous  smeil  abates,  and  at  last 
the  sulphur  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film,  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept. 
The  volatile  productions  of  this  water  show  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  azotic  gas. 

The  sensible  effects  which  this  water  excites,  are 
often  a  headache  and  giddiness  on  being  first  drunk, 
followed  l>v  a  purgative  operation,  which  is  speedy  and 
mild,  without  any  attendant  gripes:  and  this  is  the 
only  apparent  effect  the  exhibition  of  this  water  dis- 
plays. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  water  is  used  are  nume- 
rous, particularly  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  bilious  secretions.  Under  this  water  the 
health,  appetite,  and  spirits  improve;  and,  from  its 
opening  effects,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  the  costive 
habit  of  hypochondriasis.  But  the  highest  recom- 
mendation of  this  water  has  been  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  for  this  purpose  it  is  universally  employed, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  an  external  applica- 
tion :  in  this  united  form,  it  is  (if  particular  service  in 
the  most  obstinate  and  complicated  forms  of  cutaneous 
affections;  nor  is  it  less  so  in  states  and  symptoms 
supposed  connected  with  worms,  especially  with  the 
round  worm  and  ascaiides,  when  taken  in  such  a  dose 
as  to  prove  a  brisk  purgative ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
also,  when  used  as  a  clyster,  the  ascaiides  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  rectum,  and,  therefore,  within 
the  reach  of  this  form  of  medicine.  From  the  union 
of  the  sulphureous  and  saline  ingredients,  the  benefit 
of  its  use  has  been  long  established  in  hemorrhoidal 
affections. 

A  course  of  Harrogate  waters  should  be  conducted 
so  as  to  produce  sensible  effects  on  the  bowels  ;  half  a 
pint  taken  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  will  produce  it,  and  its  nauseating  taste  may  be 
corrected  by.  taking  a  dry  biscuit,  or  a  bit  of  coarse 
bread  alter  it.  The  course  must  be  continued,  in  ob- 
stinate cases,  a  period  of  some  months,  before  a  cure 
can  be  expected. 

H  ARTFELL.  The  name  of  a  place  near  Moffat,  in 
Scotland.  It  has  a  mineral  water  which  contains  iron 
dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  much  celebrated 
in  scrofulous  affections,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It 
is  used  no  less  as  an  external  application,  than  drank 
internally.  The  effects  of  this  water,  at  first,  are  some 
degree  of  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and  pain  in  the  head, 
which  soon  go  oft",  and  this  may  be  hastened  by  a 
slight  purge.  It  produces  generally  a  (low  of  urine, 
and  an  increase  of  appetite.  It  has  acquired  much  re- 
putation also  in  old  and  languid  ulcers,  where  the  tex- 
ture of  the  diseased  part  is  very  lax,  and  the  discharge 
profuse  and  ill  conditioned. 

Tiie  dose  of  this  water  is  more  limited  than  that  of 
most  of  the  mineral  springs  which  are  used  medicinally. 
it  is  of  importance  in  all  cases,  and  especially  in  deli- 
cate and  irritable  habits,  to  begin  with  a  very  small 
quantity,  for  an  over-dose  is  apt  10  he  very  soon  reject- 
ed by  the  stomach,  or  to  occasion  griping  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  it  is  never  as  a 
direct  purgative  that  this  water  is  intended  to  he  em- 
ployed. Few  patients  will  bear  more  that  an  English 
pint  in  the  course  of  the  day;  but  this  quantity  may 
be  long  continued.  It  is  often  advisable  to  warm  the 
water  for  delicate  stomachs,  and  this  may  be  done 
without  occasioning  any  material  change  in  its  pro- 

HAETLEY,  David,  was  born  in  1703,  son  of  a 
cieigyman  in  Yorkshire.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  intended  lor  the;  church,  but  scruples  about 

rlbingto  the 39  Articles  led  him  to  change  to  the 
medical  profession;  for  which  bis  talents  and  benevo- 
lent disposition  well  qualified  him.  After  practising  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  he  settled  for  some  time 
,11  London,  but  finally  went  to  Hath,  where  he  died  in 
1757.     He  published  some  tracts  concerning  thi 

ialh  in  commendation  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  medi- 
cine, and  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  Instrumental  in 
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procuring  her  a  reward  from  Parlian  ent ;  yet  nc  M 
said  to  have  died  of  the  disease  alter  taking  about  twe 
hundred  pounds  of  soap,  the  principal  ingredient  in 
that  nostrum.  Some  other  papers  were  also  written 
by  him  ;  but  the  principal  work,  upon  which  his  lame 
securely  rests,  is  a  metaphysical  treatise,  entitled  '  Ob- 
servations on  Man,  bis  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his 
Expectations."  The  doctrine  of  vibration,  indeed,  on 
which  he  explained  sensation,  is  merely  gratuitous ; 
but  his  Disquisitions  on  the  Power  of  Association,  and 
other  mental  Phenomena,  evince  great  subtlety  and 
accuracy  of  research. 

HARTSHORN.     See  Cornu. 

Hartshorn  shavings*    See  Cornu 

HART'S-TONGUE.  See  Asplcnium  scholopen 
drium. 

II ART- WORT.     See  Lascrpitium  siler. 

Hart-wort  of  Marseilles.     See  Seseli  tortuosum. 

HARVEY, William,  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  tlie 
circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born  at  Folkstone,  in 
Kent,  in  1378.  After  studying  four  years  at  Cambridge, 
he  went  abroad  at  the  age  of  19,  visited  France  and 
Germany,  and  then  fixed  himself  at  Padua,  which  was 
the  most  celebrated  medical  school  in  Europe,  where 
he  was  created  Doctor  in  1602.  On  returning  to  Eng 
land  be  repeated  his  graduation  at  Cambridge,  and 
settled  in  London:  be  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  1603,  and  soon  after  physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital.  In  1615  be  was  appointed  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College,  which 
was  probably  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  publi- 
cation of  his  grand  discovery.  He  appears  to  have 
withheld  his  opinions  from  the  world,  until  reiterated 
experiment  bad  confirmed  them,  and  enabled  him  to 
prove  the  whole  in  detaii,  with  every  evidence  of 
which  the  subject  will  admit.  The  promulgation  of 
this  imporiuntdoctrine  brought  on  him  the  most  unjust 
opposition,  some  condemning  it  as  an  innovation, 
others  pretending  that  it  was  known  before  ;  and  he 
complained  that  his  practice  materially  declined  after 
ward:  however,  be  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to 
see  the  truth  fully  established.  He  likewise  received 
considerable  marks  of  royal  favour  from  James  and 
Charles  I.,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  physician;  and 
the  latter  particularly  assisted  his  inquiries  concerning 
generation,  by  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  numerous 
females  of  the  deer  kind  in  different  stages  of  pregnan- 
cy. Dining  the  civil  war,  when  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
bis  house  in  London  was  pillaged,  and  many  valuable 
papers,  the  result  of  several  years  labour,  destroyed. 
He  published  his  first  work  on  the  circulation  in  1628, 
at  Frankfort,  as  tiie  best  means  of  circulating  his 
opinions  throughout  Europe;  after  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  write  two  "Exercitations"  in  refutation 
of  his  opponents.  In  1651  he  allowed  bis  other  great 
work,  "  De  Generatione  Animalium,"  to  be  made 
public,  leading  to  the  inference  of  the  universal  preva 
lence  of  oval  generation.  In  the  year  following  he  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  his  bust  in  marble,  with  a 
suitable  inscription  recording  his  discoveries,  placed  in 
the  hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  by  a  vote  of  that 
body,  and  he  Was  soon  after  chosen  President,  but  de- 
clined the  office  on  account  of  bis  age  and  infirmities. 
In  return  lie  presented  to  the  College  an  elegantly  fur- 
nished convocation  room,  and  a  museum  filled' with 
choice  books  and  surgical  instruments.  He  also  gave 
up  his  paternal  estate  of  56  pounds  per  annum  for  the 
institution  of  an  annual  feast,  at  which  a  Latin  oration 
should  be  spoken  in  commemoration  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  College,  fee.  lie  died  in  1658.  A  splendid 
edition  of  his  works  was  primed  in  1766,  bv  the  College, 
in  quarto,  to  which  a  Latin  life  of  the  author  was  pre- 
fixed, written  by  Dr.  Laurence. 

HASTATUS.  Spear,  or  halberd-shaped.  Applied 
to  a  triangular  leaf,  hollowed  out  at  the  base  and  sides, 
but  with  spreading  lobes;  as  in  liumcx  acctocclla  and 
Solanum  dulcamara. 

Hatchet-shaped.    See  Dolabriformis. 

I1AUYNE.  A  blue-coloured  mineral  found  imbed- 
ded in  the  basalt  rock  of  Albaco  and  Frescate,  «  liich 
Jameson  thinks  is  allied  to  the  azure  stone.  So  named 
alter  Hatty,  the  celebrated  French  mineralogist. 

Hay,  camel's.     See  ./uncus  odoratus. 

HEAD.    Bee  Caput. 

BEARING,  .-lurfitus.  "  The  hearing  is  a  function 
intending  to  make  known  to  us  the  vibratory  motion 
ofbodies. 
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SounJ  is  to  the  hearing  what  light  is  lo  the  sight.  I 
Sound  is  the  result  of  an  impression  produced  upon  the 
car  by  the  vibratory  motion  impressed  upon  the  atoms 
of  the  body  by  percussion,  or  any  other  cause.  This 
word  signifies  also  the  vibratory  motion  itself.  When 
the  atoms  of  a  body  have  been  thus  put  in  motion, 
they  communicate  it  to  the  surrounding  clastic  bodies: 
these  communicate  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  the 
vibratory  motion  is  often  continued  to  a  great  distance. 
In  general,  only  elastic  bodies  are  capable  of  producing 
and  propagating  sound ;  but  for  the  most  part  solid 
bodies  produce  it,  and  the  air  is  generally  the  medium 
by  which  it  readies  the  ear. 

There  .«  e  three  things  distinguished  in  sound,  in- 
tensity, tone,  and  timbre,  or  expression.  The  intensity 
of  sound  depends  on  the  extent  ot  the  vibrations. 

The  tone  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
which  are  produced  in  a  given  time,  and,  in  this 
respect,  sound  is  distinguished  into  acute  and  grave. 

The  grave  sound  arises  from  a  small  number  of  vi- 
brations, the  acute  from  a  great  number. 

The  gravest  sound  which  the  air  is  capable  of  per- 
ceiving. Is  formed  of  thirty-two  vibrations  in  a  second. 
The  most  acute  sound  is  formed  of  twelve  thousand 
vibrations  in  a  second.  Between  these  two  limits  are 
contained  all  the  distinguishable  sounds:  that  is,  those 
sounds  of  which  the  ear  can  count  the  vibration.  Noise 
differs  from  distinguishable  sound  in  so  much  as  the 
ear  cannot  distinguish  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

A  distinguishable  sound,  composed  of  double  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  another  sound,  is  said  to  be  its 
octave.  There  are  intermediate  sounds,  between  these 
two,  which  are  seven  in  number,  and  which  constitute 
the  diatonic  scale,  or  gamut:  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  names,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

When  the  sonorous  body  is  put  in  motion  by  percus- 
sion, there  is  at  first  heard  a  sound  very  distinct,  more 
or  less  intense,  more  or  less  acute,  Sec.,  according  as  it 
may  happen;  this  is  the  fundamental  sound  ;  but  with 
a  little  attention  other  sounds  can  be  perceived.  These 
are  called  harmonic  sounds.  This  can  be  easily  per- 
ceived in  touching  the  strings  of  an  instrument. 

The  timbre,  or  expression  of  sound,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  sonorous  body. 

Sound  is  propagated  through  all  elastic  bodies.  Its 
rapidity  is  variable  according  to  the  body  which  pro- 
pagates it.  The  rapidity  of  sound  in  the  air  is  a  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  thirty  English  feet.  It  is  still 
more  rapidly  transmitted  by  water,  stone,  wood,  &c. 
Sound  loses  its  force  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance ;  this  happens  at  least  in  the  air. 
It  may  tdso  become  more  intense  as  it  proceeds;  as 
happens  when  it  passes  through  very  elastic  bodies,  such 
as  metals,  wood,  condensed  air,  &c.  All  sorts  of  sounds 
are  propagated  with  the  same  rapidity,  without  being 
confounded  one  with  another. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  sound  is  propagated  in 
right  lines,  forming  cones,  analogous  to  those  of  light, 
with  this  essential  difference,  however,  that,  in  sono- 
rous cones,  the  atoms  have  only  a  motion  of  oscillation, 
while  those  of  the  cones  of  light  have  a  real  transUive 
motion. 

When  sound  meets  a  body  that  prevents  its  passage, 
it  is  reflected  in  the  same  manner  as  light,  its  angle  of 
reflection  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  The 
form  of  the  body  which  reflects  sound,  has  similar  in- 
fluence upon  it.  The  slowness  with  which  sound  is 
propagated,  produces  certain  phenomena,  for  which 
we  can  easily  account.  Such  is  the  phenomenon  of 
echo,  of  the  mysterious  chamber,  Sic. 

Apparatus  of  Hearing. — There  are  in  the  appara- 
tus of  hearing  a  number  of  organs,  which  appear  to 
concur  in  that  function  by  their  physical  properties; 
and  behind  them,  a  nerve  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  impressions. 

The  apparatus  of  hearing  is  composed  of  the  outer, 
middle,  and  internal  ear;  and  of  the  acoustic  nerve. 

The  auricle  collects  the  sonorous  radiations,  and  di- 
rects them  towards  the  meatus  cxternus ;  in  proportion 
as  it  is  large,  elastic,  prominent  from  the  head,  and 
directed  forward.  Boerhaave  supposed  he  had  proved 
by  calculation,  that  all  the  sonorous  radiations  (or  pul- 
sations) which  fall  upon  the  external  face  of  the  pinna, 
are,  ultimately,  directed  to  the  auditory  passage.  This 
assertion  is  evidently  erroneous,  at  least  for  those  pinna; 
in  which  the  antiheliz  is  more  projecting  than  the  helix. 
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How  could  those  rays  arrive  at  the  concha,  which  fall 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  antihelix  1  The 
pinna  is  not  indispensable  to  tin:  hearing;  for,  both  in 
men  and  in  the  animals,  it  may  be  removed  without 
any  inconvenience  beyond  a  few  days. 

The  Meatus  auditorius  transmits  the  sound  in  the 
same  manner  a>  any  other  conduit,  partly  by  the  air  it 
contains,  and  partly  by  its  parietes,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  membrane  of  the  t\  mpnnum.  The  hairs,  and  the 
cerumen  with  which  it  is  provided  al  the  entrance, 
are  intended  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  sand,  dust, 
.tc. 

The  Membrane  of  the  Tympanum  receives  the 
sound  which  has  been  transmitted  by  the  meatus  au- 
ditorlus.  In  \\  hal  circumstances  is  it  stretched  by  the 
internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  .'  Or  when  is  it  relaxed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  mal- 
ice;?— All  our  knowledge  on  tins  subject  Is  merely 
conjectural.     An  opening  made  in  this  membrane  does 

not  much  impair  the  faculty  of  hearing.  As  tins  mem- 
brane is  drj  anil  elastic,  it  ought  to  transmit  tin 
very  well,  both  to  the  air  contained  in  the  tympanum, 
and  to  the  chain  of  little  bones.  The  chorda  lympani 
cannot  lad  to  participate  in  the  vibrations  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  transmit  impressions  to  the  brain.  The 
contact  of  any  foreign  body  upon  the  membrane  is 
very  painful,  and  a  violent  noise  also  gives  great  pain. 
The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be  torn,  or  even 
totally  destroyed,  without  deranging  the  hearing  in 
any  sensible  ilr 

The  Cavity  of  the  Tympanum  transmits  the  founds 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  ear.  The  transmis- 
sion of  sound  by  the  tympanum  happens — 1st,  By  the 
chain  of  bones  which  has  a  particular  action  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  oralis.  2d,  By  the  air 
which  tills  it,  and  which  acts  upon  the  whole  petrous 
portion,  but  particularly  upon  the  membranum  of  the 
fenestra  oralis.    'M,  By  its  sides. 

The  Eustachian  Tube  renews  the  air  in  the  tym- 
panum ;  being  destroyed,  it  is  said  to  cause  deafness. 

Tile  notion  of  its  being  capable  of  carrying  sound  to 
t.ic  internal  ear  is  erroneous;  there  is  nothing  to  sup- 
port this  assertion  :  it  permits  the  air  to  pass  in  cases 
when  the  tympanum  is  struck  by  violent  sounds,  and 
it  permits  the  renewal  of  that  which  fills  the  tympa- 
num, and  the  mastoid  cells.  The  air  in  the  tympanum 
being  much  rarefied.,  is  very  suitable  for  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  the  sounds  it  transmits. 

The  use  of  the  mastoid  cells  is  not  well  known  ;  it 
is  supposed  that  they  help  to  augment  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  that  arises  in  the  cavity.  If  they  produce 
this  effect  it  outiht  to  be  rather  from  the  vibrations  of 
the  partitions  whicli  separate  the  cells  than  from  the 
air  which  tiny  contain.  Sound  may  arrive  in  the 
tympanum  by  another  way  than  the  external  meatus; 
tiie  shocks  received  by  the  bones  of  the  head  are  di- 
rected towards  the  temples,  and  perceived  by  the  ear. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  movement  of  a  watch  is 
heard  distinctly  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
teeth. 

We  know  little  of  the /unctions  of  the  internal  ear; 
we  can  only  imagine  that  the  sonorous  vibrations  are 
propagated  in  different  modes,  but  principally  by  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  oralis,  by  that  of  \\w  fe- 
nestra rotunda,  and  by  the  internal  par  ition  of  the 
tumpannm;  that  the  liquor  ofCotunnius  ought  to  suffer 
vibrations  which  are  transmitted  to  the  acoustic  nerve. 
It  may  be  conceived  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  liquid 
should  give  way  to  those  vibrations  which  are  too  in- 
tense, and  which  might  injure  this  nerve.  Possibly,  in 
his  case,  it  flows  into  the  aqueducts  of  the  cochlea 
arid  of  the  vestibule,  which,  in  this  respect,  would 
tube. 
have  a  great  deal  of  analogy  with  the  Eustachian 

The  internal gyri  of  the  coc'hlca  ought  to  receive  the 
vibrations  principally  by  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
oralis;  the  vestibule,  by  the  chain  of  bones  ;  the  semi- 
circular canals,  by  the  sides  of  the  tympanum,  and 
perhaps  by  the  mastoid  cells,  which  frequently  extend 
beyond  the  canals.  But  the  aid  w  rich  is  given  to  the 
hearing  by  each  separate  part  of  the  internal  ear  is 
totally  unknown. 

The  ossco-membraneous  partition,  which  separate* 
thc  cochlea  into  two  parts,  has  given  rise  to  an  hypo- 
thesis which  no  one  now  admits. 

The  impressions  are  received  and  transmitted  to 
the  brain  bv  the  acoustic  nerve ;    the  brain  perceives 
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litem  with  more  or  less  facility  and  exactness  in  differ- 
ent individuals.  Many  people  have  a  false  ear, 
ivhich  means  that  they  do  not  distinguish  sounds 
perfectly. 

There  is  no  explanation  given  of  the  action  of  the 
ncoustic  nerve  and  of  the  brain  in  hearing. 

in  order  to  lie  heard,  sounds  must  he  within  certain 
imits  of  intensity.  Too  strong  a  sound  hurts  us,  while 
one  too  weak  produces  no  sensation.  We  can  per- 
ceive a  great  number  of  sounds  at  once.  Sounds,  par- 
ticularly appreciable  sounds,  combined,  and  succecd- 
ng  each  other  in  a  certain  manner,  are  a  source  of 
agreeable  sensations.  It  is  in  such  combinations,  for 
.he  production  of  this  effect,  that  music  is  employed. 
On  the  contrary,  certain  combinations  of  sound  pro- 
duce a  disagreeable  impression  ;  the  ear  is  hurt  by 
very  acute  sounds.  Sounds  which  are  very  intense 
md  very  grave,  hurt  excessively  the  membrane  of  the 
\ympanum.  liy  the  absence  of  the  liquor  of  Cotun- 
nins,  the  hearing  is  destroyed.  When  a  sound  lias 
Oeen  of  long  duration,  we  still  think  we  hear  it,  though 
it  may  have  been  some  time  discontinued. 

We  receive  two  impressions,  though  we  perceive 
only  one.  It  has  been  said  that  we  use  only  one  car  at 
once,  but  this  notion  is  erroneous. 

When  the  sound  comes  more  directly  to  the  one  ear, 
it  is  in  reality  distinguished  with  more  facility  by  that 
one,  than  by  the  other:  therefore  in  this  case  we  em- 
ploy only  cue  ear;  and  when  we  listen  with  attention 
to  a  sound  which  we  do  not  hear  exactly,  we  place 
ourselves  so  that  the  rays  may  enter  directly  into  the 
concha;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  di- 
rection of  the  sound,  that  is,  the  point  win  nee  it  pro- 
ceeds, we  are  obliged  to  employ  both  ears,  for  it  is  only 
by  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  two  impressions, 
that  we  are  capable  of  deciding  from  whence  the 
sound  proceeds.  Should  we  shut  one  ear  perfectly 
close,  and  cause  a  slight  noise  to  be  made,  in  a  dark 
place,  at  a  short  distance,  it  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  determine  its  direction  ;  in  using  both  ears  this 
could  be  determined.  In  these  cases  the  eye  is  of 
great  use,  for  even  in  using  both  ears  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  tell  in  the  dark  from  whence  a  sound 
comes.  By  the  sound  we  may  also  estimate  the  dis- 
tance of  the  body  from  which  it  proceeds:  but  in  order 
to  judge  exactly  in  this  respect  we  ought  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  sound,  for  without 
this  condition  the  estimation  is  always  erroneous.  The 
principle  upon  which  we  judge  is,  that  an  intense  sound 
proceeds  from  a  body  which  is  near,  while  a  feeble 
sound  proceeds  from  a  body  at  a  distance:  if  it  happen 
that  an  intense  sound  comes  from  a  distant  body  while 
a  feeble  sound  proceeds  from  a  body  which  is  near, 
we  fall  into  acoustic  errors.  We  are  generally  very 
subject  to  deception  with  regard  to  the  point  whence  a 
sound  comes:  sight  and  reason  are  of  great  use  in  as- 
sisting our  judgment. 

The  different  degree  of  convergence,  and  divergence, 
of  the  sonorous  rays,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  hearing,  neither  are  they  modified  in  their 
course,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  enter 
into  the  ear  in  greater  quantity:  it  is  to  produce  this 
effect  that  speaking  trumpets  are  used  lor  those  who 
do  not  hear  well.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  dimi- 
nish the  intensity  of  sounds:  in  this  case  a  soft  and 
scarcely  elastic  body  is  placed  in  the  external  mentus." 
— M n gen die's  Physiology. 

HEART.  Car.  A  hollow  muscular  viscus,  situ- 
ated In  i he  cavity  of  the  perienrriinm  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  is  divided  externally  into  a  bast, 
or  its  broad  part  ;  a  superior  and  an  inferior  surface, 
and  an  anterior  and  posterior  margin.  Internally,  it 
is  divided  into  a  right  and  left  ventricle.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  heart  is  oblique,  not  transverse;  its  base 
being  placed  OS  the  right  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra, 
and  its  npei  obliquely  to  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side; 
so  that  the  left  ventricle  is  almost  posterior,  and  the 
right  anterior.  Its  inferior  surface  lies  upon  the  dia- 
phragm. There  are  two  cavities  adhering  to  the  base 
of  fife  henrt,  from  their  resemblance  called  auricles. 
The  rlghl  auricle  is  a  muscular  sac,  in  which  are  four 
apertures,  two  of  the  vena-  cava',  an  opening  into  the 
right  ventricle,  and  the  opening  of  the  coronary  vein. 
The  left*  is  a  similar  sac,  in  which  there  are  live  spet- 
tures,  viz.  those  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  an 
opeiiinu'  into  the  left  ventric-  The  cavities  In  the 
heart  are  called  ventricles:  these  ure  di\idcd  by  a 
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fleshy  septum,  called  septum  cordis,  into  aright  ana 
left.  Each  ventricle  has  two  orifices;  the  one  auri- 
cular, through  which  the  blood  enters,  the  other  arte- 
rious,  through  which  the  blood  passes  out.  These  four 
orifices  are  supplied  with  valves,  which  are  named 
from  their  resemblance;  those  at  the  arterior  orifices 
are  called  the  semilunar ;  those  at  the  orifice  of  the 
right  auricle,  tricuspid;  and  those  at  the  orifice  of  the 
left  auricle,  mitral.  The  valve  of  Eustachius  is  situ- 
ated at  the  termination  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  just 
within  the  auricle.  The  substance  of  the  heart  is  lulls 
cular;  its  exterior  fibres  are  longitudi:  al.  its  middle 
transverse,  and  its  interior  oblique.  The  internal  su 
perficesof  the  ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart  are 
invested  with  a  strong  and  smooth  membrane,  which 
is  extremely  irritable.  The  vessels  of  the  heart  are 
divided  into  common  and  proper.  The  common  are,  1. 
The  aorta,  which  arises  from  the  left  ventricle.  2. 
The  pulmonary  artery,  which  originates  from  the 
right  ventricle.  3.  The  four  pulmonary  veins,  which 
terminate  in  the  left  auricle.  4.  The  twG  vena;  cava;, 
which  evacuate  themselves  into  the  tight  auricle.  The 
proper  vessels  are,  1.  The  coronary  artcriis,  which 
arise  from  the  aorta,  and  are  distributed  on  the  heart. 
2.  The  coronary  veins,  which  return  the  blood  into 
the  right  auricle.  The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  branches 
of  the  eight  and  great  intercostal  pairs  The  heart  of 
the  foetus  differs  from  that  of  the  adult,  in  having  a 
foramen  ovale,  through  which  the  blood  passes  from 
the  rigid  auricle  to  the  left. 

Heart-shaped,    See  Cordatus. 

HEART'S  EASE.     See  Twla  tricolor 

HEAT.     See  Caloric. 

Heat,  absolute.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  caloric  existing  in  a  body  in  chemical 
union. 

Heat,  animal.  "An  inert  body  which  does  not 
change  its  position,  being  placed  among  other  bodies, 
very  soon  assumes  the  same  temperature,  on  account 
of  the  tendency  of  caloric  to  an  equilibrium.  The 
body  of  man  is  very  different:  surrounded  by  bodies 
hotter  than  itself,  it  preserves  its  inferior  temperature 
as  long  as  life  continues  ;  being  surrounded  with  bodies 
of  a  lower  temperature,  it  maintains  its  temperature 
more  elevated.  There  are,  then,  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, two  different  and  distinct  properties,  the  one  of  pro 
ducing  heat,  the  other  of  producing  cold.  We  will 
examine  these  two  properties.  Let  us  first  see  how 
heat  is  produced. 

The  respiration  appears  to  be  the  principal,  or  at 
least  the  most  evident  source  of  animal  heat.  In  fact, 
experience  demonstrates  that  the  heat  of  the  blood 
increases  nearly  a  degree  in  traversing  the  lung? ;  and 
as  it  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body  from  the 
lungs,  it  carries  the  heat  every  where  into  the  organs; 
for  we  have  also  seen  that  the  heat  of  the  veins  is  less 
than  that  of  the  arteries. 

This  developement  of  heat  in  the  respiration  appears, 
as  we  have  already  said,  to  proceed  from  the  formation 
Of  carbonic  acid,  whether  it  takes  place  directly  in  the 
lungs,  or  happens  afterward  in  the  arteries,  or  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  organs.  Some  very  good  experi- 
ments of  Lavoisier,  and  De  Laplace,  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion: they  placed  animals  in  a  calorimeter,  and 
compared  the  quantity  of  acid  formed  by  the  respira- 
tion, with  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  a  given 
time:  except  a  very  small  proportion,  the  "heat 
produced  was  that  which  would  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  was 
formed. 

It  has  also  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Bro- 
die,  Thillage,  and  Legations,  that  if  the  respiration  of 
an  animal  is  incommoded,  either  by  putting  it  in  a 
fatiguing  position,  or  in  making  it  respire  artificially, 
its  temperature  lowers,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  that  it  forms  becomes  less.  In  disea'scs  w  ben  the 
respiration  is  accelerated,  the  heat  Increases,  except  in 
particular  circumstances.  The  respiration  is  then  a 
focus  in  which  caloric  is  developed. 

In  considering  for  an  instant  only  this  source  of  heat 
in  the  economy,  we  see  that  the  "caloric  must  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  in  an  unequal 
manner;  those  farthest  from  the  heart",  those  that  re- 
(•ive  least  blood,  or  which  cool  more  rapidly,  must 
generally  be  colder  than  those  that  are  differently  dis- 
posed. 

This  difference  partly  exists.    The  extremities  are 
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colder  than  the  trunk;  sometimes  they  present  only 
80»or91°F.,  and  often  much  less,  while  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  about  104°  F. :  hut  the  extremities  have  a 
considerable  surface  relative  to  theii  mass ;  they  ate 
farther  from  the  heart,  and  receive  loss  blood  than 
most  of  the  organs  of  the  trunk. 

On  account  of  the  extent  of  their  surface  and  dis- 
tance from  the  heart,  the  feel  and  hands  would  proba- 
bly have  a  temperature  still  lower  than  that  which  is 
peculiar  totheni,  if  these  par  Ls  did  not  receh 
proportional  quantity  of  blood.  The  same  disposition 
exists  lor  all  ilje  exterior  organs  that  have  a  very  lasts 
surface,  as  the  nose,  the  pavilion  of  the  ear,  ^c. ;  their 
temperature  is  also  higher  than  their  surface  and  dis- 
tance from  the  heart  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Notwithstanding  the  providence  of  nature,  those 
parts  that  have  large  surfaces  lose  their  caloric  with 
greater  facililj  ;  and  (hey  are  not  only  habitually 
colder  than  the  others,  but  their  temperature 
conies  very  low:  the  temperature  of  the  feet  and 
hands  in  winter  is  often  nearly  as  low  as  380  F.  It  is 
On  this  account  we  expose  them  so  willing 
heat  of  our  lires. 

Amung  other  means  that  we  instinctively  employ  to 
remedy  or  prevent  coldness,  are  motion,  walking,  run- 
ning, leaping,  which  accelerate  the  circulation  ,  press- 
ure, shocks  upon  the  skin,  which  attract  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  this  membrane.  Ano- 
ther equally  effective  means  consists  in  diminishing 
the  surlace  in  contact  with  the  bodies  that  deprive  us 
of  caloric.  Thus  we  bend  the  different  pans  of  the 
limbs  upon  each  other,  we  apply  them  forcibly  to  the 
trunk  when  the  exterior  temperature  is  very  low. 
Children  and  weak  persons  often  take  tin-  position 
when  in  bed.  In  this  respect  it  would  be  very  proper 
that  youngchildren  should  not  be  confined  too  much  in 
their  swathing  clothes  to  prevent  them  from  thus  bend- 
ing themselves.  Our  clothes  preserve  the  heat  of  our 
bodies;  lor  Ihe  substance"  of  which  they  are  formed 
being  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  lliey  prevent  that  of  the 
body  from  passing  off 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  the  combination 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood 
is  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  most  of  the  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  production  ol  animal  heat;  but 
there  are  several  which,  if  real,  could  not  be  explained 
by  this  means.  Authors  worthy  of  credit  have  re- 
marked,  that,  in  certain  local  diseases,  the  temperature 
of  the  diseased  place  rises  several  degrees  above  that 
of  the  blood,  taken  at  the  left  auricle.  If  this  is  go,  the 
continual  renewal  of  the  arterial  blood  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  this  increase  of  heat. 

This  second  source  of  heat  must  belong  to  the  nutri- 
tive phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  diseased  part. 

There  i-  nothing  forced  in  this  supposition  :  for  most 
of  the  chemical  combinations  produce  elevations  of 
temperature,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  both  in  the 
secretions  and  in  the  nutrition,  combinations  of  this 
sort  take  place  in  the  organs. 

By  means  of  these  two  sources  of  heat,  life  can  be 
maintained  though  the  external  temperature  is  very 
low,  as  that  of  winter  in  countries  near  the  pole,  which 
sometimes  to  —  42°  F.  Generally  such  an 
excessive  cold  is  not  supported  without  greal  difficulty, 
and  :t  often  happens  that  the  parts  most  easily  cooled 
are  mortified:  many  of  the  military  suffered  these  ac- 
cidi  nts  in  the  wars  of  Russia.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
easilv  resist  a  temperature  much  lower  than  our  own, 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing heal  to  a  great  degree. 

The  faculty  of  producing  cold,  or,  in  more  exact 
terms,  of  resisting  foreign  heat,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  enter  our  organs,  is  more  confined.  In  the  torrid 
zone,  it  has  happened  that  men  have  died  suddenly, 
when  the  temperature  has  approached  122°  F. 

Dot  thin  property  is  not  less  real,  though  limited. 
Banks,  Blagden,  and  Fordyce,  having  exposed  them- 
selves to  a  heat  of  nearly  380*,  they  found  that  their 
bodies  had  preserved  nearly  their  own  temperature. 
More  recent  experiments  of  Berger  and  Delaroche  have 
shown  that  by  this  cause  the  heat  of  the  body  may 
rise  several  degrees:  for  this  to  take  place  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  surrounding  temperature  should  be 
a  little  elevated.  Having  both  placed  themselves  in  a 
stove  of  12D°,  their  temperature  rose  nearly  6.8°  F. 
Delaroche  having  remained  sixteen  minutes  in  a  dry 
stove  at  1?6°,  his  temperature  rose  9°F. 
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Franklin,  to  whom  the  physical  and  moral  sciences 
are  indebted  lor  many  important  discoveries,  and  a 
great  many  ingenious  views,  was  the  first  who  disco- 
vered the  reason  why  the  body  thus  resists  such  a 
strong  heat.  He  showed  that  thi's  effect  was  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpira- 
tion., and  that  i-:i  ihis  respect  the  bodies  of  animals  re- 
semble the  porous  vases  called  alearratas.  These  ves- 
sels, which  are  used  in  hot  countries,  allow  Ihe  water 
that  they  contain  to  sweat  through  them;  their  surface 

is  always  humid,  and  a  rapid  evaporation  takes  place, 

which  cools  the  liquid  they  contain, 

In  order  to  prove  this  important  result,  Delaroche 
placed  animals  in  a  hot  atmosphere  that  was 
lated  wiih  humidity  that  no  evaporation  could  take 
place     These  animals  could  not  support  a  heat  but  a 
little  greater  than  their  own   without   perishing,  and 
to  'y  became  heated,  because  they  had  no  longer  the 
means   of  cooling   themselves.     Thus,  the] 
doubt  that  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  evaporation 
are  the  causes  which  enable  man  and  animal 
a  strong  heat.    This  explanation  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  considerable  less  of  weight  that  the  body  suffers 

after  having  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat. 

According  to  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  au 
thors  who  have  represented  animal  heat  as  fixed,  have 
been  very  far  from  the  truth.  To  judge  exai 
it  would  be  necessary  to  lake  into  account  ihe  sur- 
rounding temperature  and  humidity;  the  degree  of 
heat  of  different  part?  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the 
temperature  of  one  part  ought  not  to  be  determined  by 
that  of  another. 

We  have  few  correct  observations  upon  the  temper- 
ature proper  to  the  body  of  man  ;  the  latest  are  due  to 
Edwards  and  Gentil.  These  authors  observed  that 
the  most  suitable  place  for  judging  of  the  heat  ef  the 
body  is  the  armpit.  They  noticed  nearly  21  degrees 
of  difference  between  the  heat  of  a  young  "man  and 
that  of  a  young  girl :  the  heat  of  her  hand  was  a  little 
less  than  97 .',°,  that  of  the  young  man  was  !)8.4°.  The 
same  person  observed  great  differences  of  beat  in  the 
different  temperaments.  There  are  also  diurnal  varia- 
tions ;  the  temperature  may  change  about  two  or  three 
degrees  from  morning  to  evening. —  life's  Chi  m.  Diet. 

Heat,  frke.  If  the  heat  which  exists  in  any  sub- 
stance be  from  any  cause  forced  in  some  degree  to  quit 
that  substance,  and  to  combine  with  those  that  sur- 
round it,  then  such  heat  is  said  to  be  free,  or  sensible, 
until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Heat, latent.  When  anybody  is  in  equilibrium 
with  the  bodies  which  surround  it  with  respect  to  its 
hea',  that  quantity  which  it  contains  is  not  perceptible 
by  any  external  sign,  or  organ  of  sense,  and  is  termed 
combined  caloric,  or  latent  heat. 

Heat,  sensible.     See  Heat,  free. 

Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Carburctted  hy- 
drogen. 

HEAVY  SPAR.  Baryte.  A  genus  of  minerals, 
divided  by  Professor  Jameson  into  four  species. 

1.  Rhomboidal  baryte,  or  IVithcrite.  This  is  a  car- 
bonate of  baryles;  and  is  found  in  Cumberland  and 
Durham. 

2.  Prismatit  baryte,  or  heavy  spar,  a  sulphate;  found 
also  in  Cumberland  and  Durham. 

3.  Diprismatic  baryte,  or  strontianite.  A  carbonate 
of  barytcs  ;  found  in  Stiontian,  in  Argyleshire. 

4.  Jlxifrangible  baryte,  or  Cik.-tinc.  A  Sulphate  of 
stronlites,  with  about  two  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  ha- 
rvtes:  found  near  Edinburgh,  In  Inverness-shire,  and 
Bristol. 

Heavy  i^Uammable  air.  See  Carburctted  hydrogen 
gen. 

HEBERDEN,  William,  was  born  in  London  In 
1710,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge,  where  be  afterward 
practised  during  ten  years,  and  gave  lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica.  During  this  period  he  published  a 
little  Tract,  entitled  "  Aniitheriaca,"  condemning  the 
complication  of  certain  ancient  Formulas  of  Medi- 
cines. In  1748,  he  removed  to  London,  having  pre- 
viously been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians; and  he  was  shortly  after  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Society.  He  soon  rose  to  considerable  reputa- 
tion and  practice  in  his  profession.  At  his  suggestion 
"the  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians," first  appeared  in  1768;  and  four  other  volumes 
have  since  been  published  at  different  periods.  Dr. 
Heberdeu  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  this 
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work,  especially  on  the  Angina  Pectoris,  a  disease  not 
befoi'  '■'■'■■'  '  liicken Pox,  which  he  first 

accurately  distinguished  from  rin:all  Pox.  Some  other 
papers  ol  his  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. A.s  In'  advanced  in  years  be  began  to  relax 
from  the-  fatigue  of  practice:  and  In  1782  lie  drew  up  the 
result  of  his  experience  in  a  volume  of  "Commenta- 
ries," written  in  Latin,  the  great  excellence  of  which  is 
its  style.  He  reserved  it  for  publication,  however,  till 
after  Ills  death,  which  did  not  happen  till  1801. 

HECTIC.  [Hecticus  ;  from  t{«,  habit.)  See  Fcbris 
Hec.tica. 

III'.  DURA.  (From  haueo,  to  stick,  liecanse  it  at- 
taches itself  to  trees  and  old  walls.)  The  name  of  a 
genusof  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria;  Order,  JHonogynia.    The  ivy. 

IIeaera  akborea.     See  lhde.ru.  Heliz. 

Hedura  helix.  Hcdcra  arborea.  The  ivy.  Tiie 
leavesof  this  tree  have  little  or  no  smell,  but  a  very 
nauseous  taste.  Haller  informs  us,  that  they  are  re- 
commended in  Germany  againet  the  atrophy  of  chil- 
dren. By  the  common  people  of  this  country  they  are 
I  imes  applied  to  running  sores,  and  to  keep  issues 
spen.  The  berries  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
haven  purgative  and  emetic  quality;  and  an  extract 
was  made  from  them  by  water,  called  by  Quercclanus 
extract  tun  purgans.  Later  writers  have  recommended 
them  in  small  doses  as  alezipharmic  and  sudorific ; 
it  is  said,  that  in  the.  plague  at  London,  the  powder  of 
them  was  given  in  vinegar,  or  white  wine,  with  good 
success.  It  is  from  the  stalk  of  this  tree  that  a  resinous 
juice,  called  Oummi  hedcra,  exudes  very  plentifully  in 
warm  climates.  It  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
though  it  may  be  collected  from  trees  in  this  country. 
It  is  brought  over  in  hard  compact  masses,  externally  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour,  internally  of  a  bright  brownish 
yellow,  with  reddish  specks  or  veins.  It  lias  a  strong, 
resinous,  agreeable  smell,  and  an  adstringent  taste. 
Though  never  used  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day, 
it  possesses  corroborant,  astringent,  and  antispasmodic 
virtues. 

IIedera  terrestris.     See  Glecoma. 

HEDERACEjE.  (From  hedcra,  the  ivy.)  The 
name  ol  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  the  ivy  and  a  few  other 
genera  which  in  their  form  and  appearance  resem- 
ble it. 

Hedge  hyssop.    See  Grat'iola  officinalis. 

Hedge  mustard.    See  Erysimum  officinale 

Hedge  mustard,  stinking.    See  Erysimum  Alliaria. 

He'dRa.     1.  The  anus. 

2    Excrement. 

3.  A  fracture 

Hedyo'smos.    Mint. 

HEISTER,  Laurence,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on 
Tiie  Maine  in  1083.  After  studying  in  different  German 
universities,  and  serving  sometime  as  an  army-surgeon, 
he  graduated  at  Leyden:  and  in  1709  was  appointed 
physician  g<  neral  to  the  Dutch  Military  Hospital.  The 
next  year  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
at  Altorf :  and  having  distinguished  himself  greatly  by 
his  lectures  and  writings,  he  received  in  1720  a  more 
advantageous  appointment  at  Hehnstadt,  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  physician,  Aulic  counsellor, 
and  professor  of  medicine;  in  which  he  continued, 
notwithstanding  an  invitation  to  Russia  from  the  Czai 
Peter,  till  the  period  of  his  death  in  1758.  He  was  author 
of  several  esteemed  works,  particularly  a  Compendium 
:>f  Anatomy,  which  became  very  popular,  being  re- 
markable for  Its  conciseness  and  clearness.  "His  In- 
stitutions of  Surgery,"  also  gained  him  great  credit; 
being  translated  Into  Lalin,  and  mosl  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  Another  valuable  practical 
work  was  entitled  "Medical,  Surgical,  and  Anatomi- 
cal Cases  and  observations."  He  had  some  taste  for 
botany  also,  which  he  taught  at  Helmstadt,  and  con- 
siderably enriched  the  garden  there ;  but  he  unfortu- 
nately became  an  antagonistof  the  celebrated  Linmeus, 
not  properly  appreciating  the  excellence  of  Hie  system 
of  that  eminent  naturalist. 

HELCO'MA.    Ulceration. 

Hkli  onia.  (From  tXicof,  an  ulcer.)  Anulcerin  the 
external  or  Internal  superficies  of  the  cornea,  known  by 

an  excavation  and  oozing  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
cornea. 

IIki.i  v'lntioN.     (From   tAxof,  an    ulcer,    and    i, '„>,,, 
water.)     Helcydrium.    A  moist  ulcerouspu 
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Helcy'ster.  (From  tXxta,  to  draw.)  An  instru 
ment  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

Hele'nium.  (From  Helene,  the  island  where  il 
grew.)     See  Inula  helenium. 

HELIANTHUS.  (From  i?X«os,  the  sun  ;  and  avdoc, 
a  flower.  This  name  originated  from  the  resemblance 
which  its  broad  golden  disk  and  ray  bear  to  the  sun, 
and  is  rendered  further  appropriate  by  its  having  the 
power  of  constantly  presenting  its  flowers  to  that  lumi- 
nary.) The  name  of  a  genusof  plants.  Class,  Syngtttc- 
tia;  Order,  Polygamia  frustranea.     The  sun  flower. 

Heuantuus  annul'8.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Corona  solis,  and  c/iimalatus.  The  seeds  have  been 
made  into  a  nutritious  bread.  The  whole  plant  when 
young  is  boiled  and  eaten  in  some  countries,  as  being 
aphrodisiac. 

Helianthts  tcberosus.  Jejusalem  artichoke. 
Although  formerly  in  estimation  for  the  table,  this 
root  is  now  neglected,  it  being  apt  to  produce  fiatulen 
cy  and  dyspepsia. 

Hllica'lis  major.     See  Helicis  major. 

Hklica'lis  minor.    See  Htlicis  minor. 

HE'LICIS  MAJOR.  A  proper  muscle  of  the  ear, 
which  depresses  the  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  tar  into 
which  it  is  inserted  ;  it  lies  upon  the  upper  or  sharp 
point  of  the  helix,  or  outward  ring,  arising  from  the 
upper  and  acute  part  of  the  helix  anteriorly,  and  pass- 
ing to  be  inserted  into  its  cartilage  a  little  above  the 
tragus. 

Helicis  minor.  A  proper  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
contracts  the  fissure  of  the  ear;  it  is  situated  below  the 
helicis  major,  upon  part  of  the  helix.  It  arises  from 
the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  helix,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  crus  of  the  helix,  near  the  fissure  in  the 
cartilage  opnostte  to  the  concha. 

HELIOTROPE.  A  sub-species  of  rhouiboidal 
quartz. 

HELIOTROPIUM.  CHAcorpoTTiov  to  ptya,  of  Di- 
oscorides;  from  17X105,  the  sun,  and  rpoTDj,  a  turning 
or  inclination  :  because,  says  that  ancient  writer,  it 
turns  its  leaves  round  with  the  declining  sun.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandrta  /Order, 
Monogynta. 

Hkliotro'fii  succus.     See  Croton  tinctoriam. 

HELIX.  (EXi£,  from  riXui,  to  turn  about.)  The 
external  circle  or  border  of  the  outer  ear,  that  curls  in 
wards. 

HeLt.x  hortensis.     The  garden  snail. 

HELLEBORA'STER.  (From  tMtSopos,  hellebore  1 
See  Hcllcborus  fwtidus. 

HELLEBORE.     See  Hcllcborus. 

Hellebore,  black.    See  Hcllcborus  niger. 

Hellebore,  ic/titc.     See  I'cratrum  album. 

HELLE'BORUS.  (EXXttfopoj :  xaparo rq BopaeXXtiv, 
because  it  destroys,  if  eaten.)  The  nameot'a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class  Pvluandria  : 
Order,  Folygynia.     Hellebore. 

Hbllebobus  albus.     See  f'cratrum  album. 

Hellebore  fcetidus.  Stinking  Hellebore,  or  bear's- 
foot.  Hcllcboraster.  Hell'eborus — cattle  multifioro 
folioso,  foliis  pedatis,  of  Linmeus.  The  leaves  of  this 
indigenous  plant  are  recommended  by  many  aspos 
ing  extraordinary  anthelmintic  powers.  The  smell  ol 
the  recent  plant  is  extremely  feetid,  and  the  taste  is  bit- 
ter and  remarkably  acrid,  insomuch  that,  when  chewed, 
it  excoriates  the  mouth  and  lances.  It  commonly 
operates  as  a  cathartic,  sometimes  as  an  emetic,  and 
in  large  doses  proves  highly  deleterious. 

Hellebores  nioer.  Black  hellebore,  or  Christmas 
rose.  Melampodium.  Hcllcborus — scape  subbiflon 
sitbnitdo,  foliis  pedatis,  of  Linna'us.  The  root  of  this 
exotic  plant  is  the  part  employed  medicinally  :  its  taste, 
when  fresh,  is  bitterish,  and  somewhat  acrid  :  it  also 
emits  a  nauseous  acrid  smell:  but,  being  long  kept, 
both  its  sensible  qualities  and  medicinal  activity  suiter 
very  considerable  diminution.  The  ancients  t  steemed 
it  as  a  powerful  remedy  in  maniacal  cases.  At  |  resent 
it  is  exhibited  principally  as  an  alterative,  ox,  when 
given  in  alargedose,  as  a  purgative.  It  often  proves  a 
very  powerful  emmenagogue in  plethoric  habits,  when 
steel  is  ineffectual,  or  improper.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended in  dropsies,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

HELMET-FLOWER.    See  Jintkora. 

HELMI'NTHAGOGUE.      {Helminthagogus,  from 
a  worm,  and  aya),  to  drive  out.)    Whatever  de- 
stroys and  expels  worms.    See  Anthelmintic. 

HELMINTHIA.    The  name  of  a  genus  ol'  diseases 
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dim's,  Otliaca;  Order,  Bnteriea,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Inyermination,  worms.  It  has  three  species,  viz.  Hel- 
mintlita  alvi,  podici*,  erratica. 

HELMINTHI'ASIS.  {KXutvOtamsl  l"'0111  duivs, 
which  signifies  any  species  of  worm.)  A  disease  in 
which  worms,  or  the  larva'  of  worms,  are  bred  under 
the  skin,  or  some  external  part  of  the  hody.  It  is  ende- 
inial  to  Martinique,  Westphalia,  Transylvania,  and 
some  other  places. 

HELMINTHOCO'RTON.  See  Corallinacorsicana. 

HELMONT,  John  Baptist  \'an,  was  horn  of  a 
noble  family  at  Brussels  in  ].">77.  lie  exhibited  very 
early  proofs  of  superior  abilities,  and  soon  became 
convinced  how  much  hypothesis  was  ranked  under  the 
name  of  science  and  philosophy  in  booKS;  beseems  to 
have  perceived  the  necessity  of  experiment  and  induc- 
tion ill  the  discovery  of  real  knowledge  ;  hut  did  not 
methodize  his  ideas  "sufficiently!,  to  pursue  that  plan 
with  its  t'nli  advantage.  Alter  taking  his  degree  at 
Louvain  he  travelled  during  ten  years,  and  in  this 
period  acquired  some  practical  Knowledge  of  chemls 
try.  On  his  return  in  HiU'.S  he  married  a  noble  lady  of 
huge  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  re- 
searches into  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  with  little 
interruption.  He  declined  visiting  patients,  hut  gave 
gratuitous  advice  to  those  who  went  to  consult  him ; 

and  he  boasts  of  having  cured  several  thousands  an- 
nually, lie  continued  his  investigations  with  astonish- 
ing diligence  during  thirty  years,  and  made  several  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry  ;  among  which  were  certain 
articles  possessed  of  considerable  activity  on  the  human 
body.  This  continued  his'opposition  to  the  Galenical 
school,  the  absurd  hypotheses,  and  inert  practice  of 
which  lie  attacked  with  great  warmth  and  ability.  In- 
deed he  contributed  greatly  to  overturn  their  influence  ; 
but  from  a  desire  to  explain  every  thing  on  chemical 
principles,  he  substituted  doctrines  equally  gratuitous 
or  unintelligible.  He  published  various  works  from 
time  to  time,  which  brought  him  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  he  was  repeatedly  invited  to  Vienna;  but 
he  preferred  continuing  in  his  laboratory.  He  died 
iulo-14. 

HELO'DES.  (From  tAos,  a  marsh.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  fevers  generated  from  marsh  miasma. 

HELO  SIS.  (From  tiXu,  to  turn.)  An  eversion  or 
turning  up  of  the  eyelids. 

HELYIXE.     A  sub-species  of  dodecahedral  garnet. 

He lxines.  From  jAicu,  to  draw:  so  called  be- 
cause it  slicks  to  whatever  it  touches.)  Pelliiory  of 
the  wall. 

Hemalo'pia.     Corruptly  written  for  hsmalopia. 

IIEMATLV.  The  colouring  principle  of  logwood. 
See  H&matnri/lon  campechianum. 

HEMATURIA.     See  Hematuria. 

HEMERALOPIA.  From  nucpa,  the  day,  and  u>\± , 
the  eye.)  A  defect  in  the  sigiit,  which  consists  in  being 
able  to  see  in  the  daytime,  but  not  in  the  evening. 
The  following  is  Scarpa's  description  of  this  curious 
disorder.  Hemeralopia,  or  nocturnal  blindness,  is  pro- 
perly nothing  but  a  kind  of  imperfect  periodical  amau- 
rosis, most  commonly  sympathetic  with  Che  stomach. 
Its  paroxysms  come  on  towards  the  evening,  and  dis- 
appear in  the  mornins.  The  disease  is  endemic  m 
some  countries,  and  epidemic,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  others.  At  sunset,  objects  appear  to  persons 
affected  with  this  complaint  as  if  covered  with  an  ash- 
coloured  veil,  which  gradually  changes  into  a  dense 
cloud,  which  intervenes  between  the  eyes  and  sur- 
rounding objects.  Patients  with  hemeralopia,  have 
the  pupil,  both  in  the  day  and  nighttime,  more  dilated, 
and  less  moveable  than  it  usually  is  in  healthy  eyes. 
The  majority  of  them,  however,  have  the  pupil  more 
or  less  moveable  in  the  daytime,  and  always  expanded 
and  motionless  at  night.  When  brought  into  a  room 
faintly  lighted  by  a  candle,  where  all  the  bystanders 
can  see  tolerably  well,  they  cannot  discern  at  all,  or  in 
a  very  feeble  manner,  scarcely  any  one  object ;  or  they 
Oily  find  themselves  able  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness,  and  at  moonlight  their  sight  is  still  worse. 
At  daybreak  they  recover  their  sight,  which  continues 
perfect  all  the  rest  of  the  day  till  sunset. 

["According  to  M.  Dujardin,  this  term  is  derived 
from  inif'pa,  the  day,  d^aog,  blind,  and  u4',  the  eye  ; 
and  in  it's  rigiit  signification  is  therefore  inferred  lo  be 
diurna  cacitudo,  or  day  blindness.  In  the  same  sense, 
Dr.  Hil'ary  and  Dr  Heberden,  have  employed  the 
term 
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alopia  then,  which  is  of  very  rare  occur 
rence, stands  in  opposition  to  the  nyctalopia  of  the  an- 
cients, or  night-blindness.  Numerous  modern  writers, 
however,  have  used  these  terms  in  the  contra: 
considering  the  hemeralopia,  as  denoting  sight  during 
the  day,  and  blindness  in  the  night;  and  nyctalopia  as 
expressing  nighi  seeing,  (owl-sight,  as  the  French  cal" 
it,)  and  blindne  9  during  the  daytime."-- Coopers 
Sur.  Die.     A 

HEMERALOPS.  (From  nuepa,  the  day,  and  uC, 
the  eye  an  see  hut  in  the  daytime. 

Hbhicbrai  nios.    (From  >;,u<TUi,  half,  am 

to  cut ;  so  called  because  it  was  cut  halfway  down.; 
A  bandage  for  the  back  ami  breast. 

REMICRA'NIA.  (From  u/movs,  half,  arul 
the  head.)  A  pain  that  affects  only  one  Side  of  the 
head.  It  is  generally  nervous  or  hysterical, sometimes 
bilious ;  and  in  both  casts  some  times  comes  at  a  regu 
lar  period,  like  an  ague.  When  ii  i,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  pulsation  like  that  of  a  nail  piercing 
it  is  denominated  damn. 

HEMIO'PSIA.      (From   idiotic,   half,   and  w'|,   an 
eye.)     A  defect  of  vision,  in  which  the  pcrs.  : 
hall',  luit  not  the  whole  of  an  obje<  t. 

Hemipa  oia.  (From  ihiktvs,  half,  and  -nayws, 
fixed.)  A  fixed  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head.  See 
lit nttV  ran 

HEMIPLE'GIA.  (From  nptovs,  half,  and  -irXnsco), 
to  strike.)  A  paralytic  affection  of  one  side  of  the 
body.    See  Paralysis. 

HEMLOCK.     See  Coniummaeulatum. 

HEMLOCK-DROPWORT.     See  LEnanlhe  crocata. 

Hemlock,  water.    See  Cicuta  virosa. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.    See  Ha-moptysis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nose.     See  F.pistazis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.     See  Hirmatcmesis 

Hemorrhage  from  the  urinary  organs.  See  Hwma 
turia. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  uterus.     See  Menorrhagia. 

HEMP.     See  Cannabis. 

HEMP-AGRIMONY.  See  Enpatorium  canniba 
num. 

Hirtnp,  water.     See  F.upatorium. 

HEM  BANE.     See  Hyoscyamus. 

HE  PAR.  (Hepar,  atis.  n.  Hirap,  the  liver.)  See 
Liver. 

Hepar  sulphuris.  Liver  of  sulphur.  A  sulpliu 
ret  made  either  with  potassa  or  soda.  See  Sulphurs 
turn  potassa;. 

Hepar  uterinum.     The  placenta. 

HEPATA'LGIA.  (From  i^Trap,  the  liver,  and  a\yo;, 
pain.)     Pain  in  the  liver. 

HEPATIC.  (Hepaticus;  from  nxao,  the  liver1 
Belonging  to  the  liver. 

Hepatic  air.     Sec  Hydrogen  sulphuretted. 

Hepatic  artery.  Jlrteria  hepatica.  The  artery 
which  nourishes  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It  arises 
from  the  cceliac,  where  it  almost  touches  the  point  of 
the  lobulus  Spigclii.  Its  root  is  covcml  by  the  pan- 
creas; it  then  turns  a  little  forwards,  and  passes  under 
the  pylorus  to  the  porta  of  the  liver,  and  runs  between 
the  biliary  ducts  and  the  vena  porta',  where  it  divides 
into  two  large  branches,  one  of  which  enters  the  right, 
and  the  other  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  In  this  place 
it  is  enclosed  along  with  all  the  other  vessels  in  the 
capsule  of  Glisson. 

Hepatic  duct.  Ductus  hepaticus.  The  trunk  of 
the  biliary  pores.  It  runs  from  the  sinus  of  the  liver 
towards  the  duodenum,  and  is  joined  by  the  cystic 
duct,  to  form  the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  See 
Biliary  duct. 

Hepatic  veins.     See  Vein,  and  Vena  porta:. 

Hepatica.  (From  nirao,  the  liver:  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  he  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
liver.)     See  Marchantia  pohjmorpha. 

Hepatica  NOBILIS.     Sue  Anemone  hepatica. 

Hepatica  terrestris.  See  Marchantia  poly 
morpha. 

HEPATIRRH^E'A.  (From  unao,  the  liver,  and 
pew,  to  flow.)     ].  A  purging  with  bilious  evacuations. 

2.  A  diarrhoea,  in  which  portions  of  flesh,  like  liver 
are  voided. 

HEPATITE.    Foetid,  straight,  lamellar,  heavy  spar 
A  variety  of  lamellar  barytes,  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphur,   in  consequence  of  which,  when 
is  heated  or   rubbed,  it  emits  a   foetid  sulphureous 
odour. 
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HEPATITIS.  (From  tjvap,  the lhrer.)  Injlamma- 
tio  kepalis.  An  inflammation  of  the  liver.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order  Phlegmasia 
of  Cullen,  who  defines  it  "  febrile  affection,  attended 
with  tension  and  pain  of  the  right  hypochondrium, 
often  pungent,  like  that  of  a  pleurisy,  but  more  fre- 
quently dull,  or  obtuse,  a  pain  at  the  clavicle  and  at  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  of  the  right  side;  much  uneasiness 
in  Wing  down  on  the  left  side  :  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
8  dry  cough,  vomiting,  and  hiccup." 

Besides  the  causes  producing  other  inflammations, 
such  as  the  application  of  cold,  external  injuries  from 
contusions,  blows,  &c.  this  disease  may  be. occasioned 
by  certain  passions  of  the  mind,  by  violent  exercise, 
by  intense  summer  heats,  by  long-continued  intermit- 
tent and  remittent  fevers,  anil  by  various  solid  concre- 
tions in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  warm  climates 
this  viscus  is  more  apt  to  be  affected  with  inflamma- 
tion than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body,  proba- 
bly from  the  increased  secretion  of  bile  which  takes 
place  when  the  blood  is  thrown  on  the  internal  parts, 
by  an  exposure  to  cold  ;  or  from  the  bile  becoming 
acrid,  and  thereby  exciting  an  irritation  in  the  part. 
Hepatitis  litis  generally  been  considered  of  two  kinds  ; 
Dne  the  acute,  the  other  chronic. 

The  acute  species  of  hepatitis  comes  on  with  a  pain 
in  the  right  liypochondrium,  extending  up  to  thecla 
vicleand  shoulder ;  which  is  much  increased  by  press- 
ing upon  the  part,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  cough, 
oppression  cf  breathing,  and  difficulty  of  lying  on  the 
lell  side  ;  together  with  nausea  and  sickness,  and  often 
with  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter.  The  urine  is  of  a 
deep  saffron  colour,  and  small  in  quantity  ;  there  is 
oss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and  costiveness,  with  a 
strong,  hard,  and  frequent  pulse;  and  when  the  dis- 
continued for  some  days,  the  skin  and  eyes 
become  tinged  of  a  deep  yellow.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  in  the  cellular  structure  or  substance  of  the 
liver,  it  is  called  by  some  hepatitis  parenchymatous  a, 
and  when  the  gall-bladder  which  is  attached  to  this 
organ,  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  it  has  been 
called  hepatitis  cystica. 

The  chronic  species  is  usually  accompanied  »  ith  a 
morbid  complexion,  loss  of  appetite  and  flesh,  costive- 
ness,  indigestion,  flatulency,  pains  in  the  stomach,  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  clay-coloured  stools, 
high-coloured  urine,  depositing  a  red  sediment  and 
ropy  mucus;  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
extending  to  the  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequcntly  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  asthma. 

These  symptoms  are,  however,  often  so  mild  and 
insignificant  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed;  as  large  ab- 
scesses have  been  found  in  the  liver  upon  dissection, 
which  in  the  person's  lifetime  had  created  little  or  no 
inconvenience,  and  which  we  may  presume  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  previous  inflammation. 

Hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may  end  in  re- 
solution, suppuration,  gangrene,  or  scirrhus,  but  its 
termination  in  gangrene  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  disease  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences of  an  immediate  nature,  and  is  often  carried 
off  by  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  or  hemorrhoidal 
mil  likewise  by  sweating,  by  a  diarrhoea,  or 
by  an  evacuation  of  urine,  depositing  a  copious  sedi- 
ment. In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been  observed  to 
cease  on  the  appearance  of  erysipelas,  in  some  external 
part. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  as  it  generally  does, 
before  tills  tonus  an  adhesion  with  some  neighbouring 
part,  the  pus  is  usually  discharged  by  the  different 
outlets  n  ith  which  this  part  is  connected,  as  by  cough- 
ing, vomiting,  purging,  or  by  an  abscess  breaking  out- 
wardly; but,  in  some  instances,  the  pus  has  been  dis- 
charged into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  no  such 
adhesion  had  been  formed. 

( »u  dissection,  the  liver  is  often  found  much  enlarged, 
and  hard  to  the  touch;  its  colour  is  more  of  a  deep 
purple  than  what  is  natural,  and  its  membranes  are 

more  or  less  affected  by  Inflammation.  Dissections 
i.keu  ise  show  that  adhesions  tothe  neighbouring  paits 
often  take  place,  and  large  abscesses,  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pus.  are  often  found  in  its  sub- 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  distinguished, 

a*  it  is  of  the  acute,  or  of  the  chronic  form.     In  acute 
hepatitis,  where  the  svmptonis  run  high,  and  the  con- 
stitution will  admit,  we  should,  In  the  beginning,  bleed 
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from  the  arm;  which  it  will  seldom  be  r.ece* 
sary  to  repeat,  if  carried  to  the  proper  extent  at  first 
in  milder  cases,  or  where  there  is  less  power  in  the 
system,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  cupping  or 
leeching,  may  be  sufficient.  We  should  next  givo  calo- 
mel alone,  or  combined  with  opium,  and  followed  up 
by  infusion  of  senna  with  neutral  salts,  jalap,  or  other 
cathartic,  to  evacuate  bile,  and  thoroughly  clear  out 
the  intestines.  When,  by  these  means,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  materially  abated,  we  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote diaphoresis  by  suitable  medicines,  assisted  by 
the  warm  bath;  a  blister  may  be  applied;  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to  be  duly  enforced.  But  tin; 
dischaige  of  bile,  by  occasional  doses  of  calomel,  must 
not  be  neglected  :  and  where  the  alvine  evacuations 
are  deficient  in  that  secretion,  it  will  be  proper  to  p  lafa 
this,  or  otiier  mercurial  preparation,  till  the  mouth  is 
in  some  measure  affected.  In  India  this  is  the  re- 
medy chiefly  relied  upon,  and  exhibited  often  in  much 
larger  doses  than  appear  advisable  in  more  temperate 
climates.  Should  the  disease  proceed  to  suppuration, 
means  must  be  used  to  support  the  strength  ;  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  de- 
coction of  bark,  or  other  tonic  medicine:  fomentations 
or  poultices  will  also  be  proper  to  promote  the  dis<  harge 
externally;  but  when  any  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  |( 
is  better  to  make  an  opening,  lest  it  6hould  burst  in- 
wardly. In  the  chronic  form" of  the  disease,  mercury 
is  the  remedy  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  ;  but  due  <  .n.- 
tion  must  be  observed  in  its  use,  especially  in  scrofu- 
lous subjects.  It  appears  more  effectual  in  restoring 
the  healthy  action  of  the  liver,  when  taken  internally : 
but  if  the  mildest  forms,  though  guarded  by  opiu) 
rather  sedative,  cannot  so  be  borne,  the  ointment  may 
be  rubbed  in.  In  the  meantime,  calumba,  or  other 
tonic,  with  antacids,  and  mild  aperients,  as  rhubarb,  to 
regulate  the  state  of  the  prims  vie,  will  be  proper. 
Where  the  system  will  not  admit  the  adequate  use  of 
mercury,  the  nitric  acid  is  the  most  promising  substi- 
tute. An  occasional  blister  may  be  required  to  relief* 
unusual  pain;  or  where  this  is  very  limited  and  cm 
tinned,  an  issue,  or  seton  may  answer  better.  The 
strength  must  be  supported  by  a  light  nutritious  diet 
and  gi  ntle  exercise  with  warm  clothing,  to  maintain 
the  perspiration  steadily,  is  important,  in  the  convales- 
cent slate;  more  especially  a  sea  voyage  in  p. 
Ioiil'  resident  in  India  has  often  appeared  the  only 
means  of  restoring  perfect  health. 

Hepatitis  parenciiymatosa.  Inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  liver. 

Hepatitis  periton.eams.  Inflammation  i:i  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  liver. 

IIEPATOCE'Llir  (From  wrap,  the  liver,  and  Kt]\ri. 
a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  liver 
protrudes  through  the  abdominal  parieics. 

Hepato'rium.     The  same  as  Eupatorium. 

IIeph.e'stias.  (From  Htpai^os,  Vulcan,  or  fire.; 
A  drying  plaster  of  burnt  tiles. 

IIepi'alis.  (From  rjnoc,  eentle.)  A  mild  quoti- 
dian fever. 

HEPTA'NDRIA.      (From  tirra,  seven,  and  ,n,,o   a 
man,  or  husband.)     The  name  of  a  class  in  the  sexual 
system  of  plants,  consisting  of  such  hermaphn 
flowers  as  have  seven  stamens. 

Heptapha'rmacvm.    (From  tir7"i  seven,  and  6nopa- 
kov,  medicine.)     A  medicine  composed  of  seven   in 
gredicnts,  the  principal  of  which  were  cerusse,  litl 
wax,  Sec. 

HEPTAPHY'LLUM.  (From  „la,  seven,  and 
(j>v\\or,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  it  consists  of  seven 
leaves.)     See  Tormcntilla  crecta. 

Heptaple  i-ri'm.     (From  ttr7a,  sevei'   and  tX, 
a  rib:  so  named  fioin  its  having  seven  ribs  upon  til! 
leaf.)    The  herb  plantain.    See  Plantagt  major. 

HERA'CLEA.    i.  Wr.ter  hoarhouml. 

3.  The  common  wild  marjoram  received  a  trivial 
name  from  its  growing  in  abundance  In  Heraclea  Sea 
Origjanm  vnlcrarc. 

HERA'CLEUM.  (From  }/cra.-!ca.  the  city  near 
which  it  grows:  or  from 'Hfxi<cAi?c,  Hercules,  being  the 
plant  sacred  to  him.)  The  name  of  a  menus  of  plants 
in  the  Lihnean  system.     Class,  PmtanUria ;  Order, 

Dirrynia. 

HsRxCLRQH  gitmmiferi'M.  This  species  is  sup- 
posed by  Wildenow  to  afford  the  gum  nmmr.niacum. 

See  .  luniwnidciim. 

Heraclkuu  srospvMiM      Branca.  vr?ina  Gcrma- 
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*•;  ^po-'iiiiUum.  Cow-parsnip.  AU-l,ral.  Hera, 
eleum—rut'ioli.i  pinnaiifidis,  Imvibus ,  Jloribus  xmifor- 
vubus  of  Linmeua.  The  plant  wliicli  is  directed  by 
Mm  name  ol  Branca  ursinq  in  foreign  pharmacopeias. 
In  Siberia  it  grow*  extremely  high,  and  appears  to  lmve 
virtues  in  the  cure  of  dysentery  which  the  plants  of 
tins  country  do  not  pi 

[''The  Jlirac/mm  Lanatum  is  one  of  our  largest 
native  umbellate  plans,  growing  frequently  to  the 
■  of  a  man,  with  a  stalk  more  than  an  inch  iu 
thickness.  Its  taste  is  strong  and  acrid.  The  bruised 
root  or  leaves,  externally  applied,  run.'  rubefaction. 
Internally  used,  this  article  has  been  recommended  in 
epilepsy.  It  appears  to  me  to  possess  a  virose  charac- 
ter, and  should  be  used  with  caution,  especially  when 
gathered  from  a  watery  or  damp  situation  "— Biff, 
Mat.  .Med.       \.l  6 

HERB-BENNE  r.    See  (■  an  urban**. 

HfiRB-OF-GRACE.     S  le  Gratioia 

HEKBMASTH'H.     See  rftymiw  mastichine. 

//.  rb-triKitu.    See  .  Ittemtmt  kepi 

HEKBA.  An  herb,  A  plant  is  properly  so  called 
which  bears  its  flower  and  fruit  once  only,  and  then 
with  its  root  wholly  perishes.  There  are  two  kinds: 
MMofo,  which  uerjsh the  same  year;  and  biennials, 
which  have  their  leaves  the  first  year,  and  their  flowers 
ami  fruit  the  second,  and  then  die  away. 

By  the  term  keria,  Uuncus  denominates  that  por- 
tion of  every  vegetable  which  arises  from  the  root, 
and  is  terminated  by  the  fructiScal 

IIerba  britannua.    See  Rumez  kydroiapatkttm. 

IIskb a  hiutams.     See  JlckUlaa  miUefeiium. 

Herba  sacra.    See  Ferbenm  trjfali 

Herba  trisitatis.    See  .incmuHe  hepat 

HERBACEUS.  Herbaceous.  Plants  are  so  con- 
sidered which  have  succulent  stems  or  stalks,  and  die 
down  to  the  root  every  year. 

HERBARIUM.  A  collection  of  dried  or  preserved 
plants:  called  also  Hortus  s-ceus 

HERCULES'S  ALL-HEAL.  See  Lasc>pitinm 
chirontuin. 

Herccles  bovii.  Gold  and  mercury  dissolved  in 
a  distillation  of  copperas,  nitre,  and  sea-salt. 

HEREDITARY.  (From  hares,  an  heir.)  A  disease, 
or  predisposition  to  a  disease,  which  is  transferred  from 
parents  to  their  children. 

HERMAPHRODITE.  (Hermaphrodites :  from 
'Epfiits,  Mercury,  and  A0picrc7'7,  Venus,  i.  r.  partaking 
of  both  sexes.)  1.  The  true  hermaphrodite  of  the  an- 
cients was,  the  man  with  male  organs  of  generation, 
and  the  female  stature  of  body,  that  is,  narrow  chest 
and  large  pelvis;  or  the  woman  with  female  organs  of 
generation,  and  the  male  stature  of  body,  that  is,  broad 
chest  and  narrow  pelvis.  The  term  is  now,  how- 
ever, tired  to  express  any  lusus  natura  wherein  the 
parts  of  generation  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  both 
sexes 

2.  In  botany,  an  hermaphrodite  flower  is  one  which 
contains  both  the  male  and  female  organs,  for  the 
production  of  the  fruit,  within  the  same  calyx  and 
petals. 

HERMETIC.  (From  rEp;^{,  Mercury.)  In  the 
language  of  the  ancient  chemists,  Hermes  was  the 
father  of  chemistry,  and  the  hermetic  seal  was  the 
closing  the  end  of  a  glass  vessel  while  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  according  to  the  usage  of  chemists. 

HEKMODACTYL.     SeeHcrmodactylus. 

HERMODA'CTYLUS.  ('Ep(xo5a«c7i;Aoj.  Etymolo- 
gists have  always  derived  this  word  from  'Epuns, 
Mercury,  and  SaK]v\oc,  a  finger.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bably named  from  Hermits,  a  river  in  Asia,  upon  whose 
banks  it  grows,  and  oW7uA»Si  a  date,  which  it  is  like.) 
Anima  articulorum.  The  root  of  a  species  of  col- 
chicum,  not  yet  ascertained,  but  supposed  to  be  the 
Cotckicum  illyricum  of  Linnams,  of  the  shape  of  a 
heart,  flattened  on  one  side,  with  a  furrow  on  the  other, 
of  a  while  colour,  compact  and  solid,  yet  easy  to  cut 
or  powder.  This  root,  which  has  a  viscous,  sweetish, 
farinaceous  taste,  and  no  remarkable  smell,  is  import- 
ed from  Turkey.  Its  use  is  totally  laid  aside  in  the 
praclu  e  of  the  present  day.  Formerly  the  roots  were 
esteemed  as  cathartics,  which  power  is  wanting  in 
those  that  reach  this  country 

HERNIA.  (From  tpvoc,  a  branch;  from  its  pro- 
truding out  of  its  place.)  A  rupture.  Surgeons  un- 
derstand, by  the  term  hernia,  a  tumour  formed  by  the 
protrusion  of  some  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  out 
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of  that  cavity  imo  a  kind  of  sac,  composed  of  the 
portion  ol  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  before  them. 
However,  there  are  certainly  some  cases  wt'r.'i  wii". 
not  be  comprehended  in  this  definition;  cither  tecauea 
the  parts  are  not  protruded  at  all,  or  have  no  hernial 
sac.  The  places  In  which  these  swellings  most  fre- 
quently make  i heir  appearance,  are  the  groin,  the  navel, 
the  labia  pudendi,  and  the  upper  and  forepart  of  tin; 
thigh;  the)  do  also  occur  at  every  point  ofthi 
part  oi  the  abdomen;  and  there  are  several 
mon  instances,  in  which  hernial  tumoui 
selves  at  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  perinteum  In  the 
vagina,  at  the  Ischiatic  notch,  &c.  The  parts  which 
by  being  thrust  forth  from  toe  cavity,  In  which  they 
ought  naturally  to  remain,  mostly  produce  hernia',  are 
either  a  portion  of  the  omentum,  or  a  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  or  both  together.  But  the  stomach  Ihc 
liver,  the  spleen,  uterus,  ovaries,  bladder,  &.c.  have 

been  known  to  form  the  contents  of  some  hernial  tu- 
mours.   From  these  two  circumstane 
and  contents,  are  derived  all  the  diffei 
by  which  hernia-  are  distinguished.      If  a  p 
intestine  only  forms  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  it  is 

if  a  piece  of  omentum  only,  epipla- 

cr!e :  and  if  both  intestine  and  omentum  contribute  to 
tile  formation  of  a  tumour,  it  is  called  entero-epipla- 
ccie.  When  the  contents  of  a  hernia  are  protruded  at 
the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  pass  as  low  as  the  groin, 
or  labium  pudendi,  the  case  receives  the  name  of  bubo- 
nocele, or  inguinal  hernia;  when  the  parts  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  it  is  called  an  oscheocele  i  - 
hernia.  The  crural,  or  femoral  hernia,  is  the  name 
given  to  that  which  takes  place  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. When  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  navel,  the; 
case  is  named  an  exomphaios,  or  umbilical  hernial 
and  nntral  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  swelling,  when 
it  occurs  at  any  other  promiscuous  part  of  the  front  of 
the  abdomen.  The  congenital  rupture  is  a  very  parti- 
cular case,  in  which  the  protruded  viscera  are  not 
covered  with  a  common  hernial  sac  of  peritoneum, 
but  are  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in 
contact  with  the  testicle;  and,  as  must  be  obvious,  it 
is  not  named,  like  hernia  in  general,  from  its  situation, 
or  contents,  but  from  the  circumstances  of  its  existing 
from  the  lime  of  birth. 

When  the  hernial  contents  lie  quietly  in  the  sac,  o;:d 
admit  of  being  readily  put  back  into  the  abdomen,  it  is 
termed  a  reducible  hernia:  and  when  they  suffer  no 
constriction,  yet  cannot  be  put  back,  owing  to  adhe- 
sions, or  their  large  size  in  relation  to  the  aperture, 
through  which  they  have  to  pass,  the  hernia  is  termed 
irreducible.  An  incarcerated,  or  strangulated  hernia, 
signifies  one  which  not  only  cannot  be  reduced,  hut 
sutlers  constriction:  so  that,  if  a  piece  of  intestine  bo 
protruded,  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  stops 
thepas  intents  onward  towards  the  anus. 

makes  the  bowel  inflame,  and  brings  on  a  train  of  moat 
alarming  and  often  fatal  consequences. 

The  general  symptoms  of  a  hernia,  which  is  reduci- 
ble and  free  from  strangulation,  are — an  indolent  tu- 
mour at  some  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen; 
most  frequently  descending  out  of  the  abdominal  rir.j, 
or  from  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  or  else  out  of 
the  navel;  but  occasionally  from  various  other  situa- 
tions. The  swelling  mostly  originates  suddenly,  ex- 
cept in  the  circumstances  above  related  ;  and  it  is 
ject  to  a  change  of  size,  being  smaller  when  the  patient 
lies  down  upon  his  back,  and  larger  when  he  stands 
up,  or  draws  in  his  breath.  The  tumour  frequently 
diminishes  when  pressed,  and  grows  large  again  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  Its  size  and  tension  often 
increase  after  a  meal,  or  when  the  patient  is  flatulent. 
Patients  with  hernia,  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  colic, 
constipation,  and  vomiting  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  situation  of  the  bowels.  Very  often,  however, 
the  functions  of  the  viscera  seem  to  suffer  little  or  no 
interruption. 

If  the  case  be  an  entcrocclc,  and  the  p" 
intestine  be  small,  the  tumour  is  small  in  proportion; 
but  though  small,  yet,  if  the  gut  be  distended  with 
wind,  inflamed,  or  have  any  degree  of  stricture  made 
on  it,  it  will  be  tense,  resist  the  impression  of  the  finger, 
nnd  give  pain  upon  being  handled.  On  the  contrary 
if  there  be  no  stricture,  and  the  intestine  suffers  no  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  let  the  prolapsed  piece 
what  length  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of  whatever  size 
yet  the  tension  will  be  little,  and  no  pain  will  attend 
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the  handling  of  it ;  upon  tlic  patient's  coughing,  it  will 
feel  as  if  it  was  blown  into;  and,  in  general,  it  will  be 
foutiil  very  easily  returnable.  A  guggling  noise  is 
often  made  wben  llie  bowel  is  ascending. 

If  the  hernia  be  an  epipiocek,  or  one  of  the  omental 
kind,  the  tumour  lias  a  more  flabby  and  a  more  un- 
equal feel,  n.  is  in  general  perfectly  indolent,  is  more 
compressible,  and  (if  in  the  scrotum)  is  more  oblong 
and  less  round  than  the  swelling  Occasioned  in  the 
same  situation  by  an  intestinal  hernia;  and,  if  the 
be  large,  and  the  patient  an  adult,  it  is,  in 
uishable  by  itsgreater  weight. 

If  tin-  ease  Ik:  an  enters  i  jiijiiucelc,  that  is,  one  con- 
sisting of  both  intestine  and  omentum,  the  character- 
tea  will  he  le*s  elear  than  in  either  of  the  sini- 
but  the  disease  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  one,  by  any  body  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  examination. 

Hernia  cerebri.  Fungus  cerebri.  This  name  is 
given  to  a  tumour  which  every  now  and  then  rises 
Jiom  the  brain,  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the 
dura  mater,  and  protrudes  through  a  perforation  in 
(he  cranium,  made  by  the  previous  application  of  the 
trephine. 

Hernia  congenita.  (So  called  because  it  is,  as  it 
-n  with  the  person.)  This  species  of  hernia 
Consisls  in  the  adhesion  of  a  protruded  portion  of  intes- 
tine or  omentum  to  the  testicle,  alter  its  descent  into 
the  scrotum.  Tliis  adhesion  takes  place  while  the 
testicle  is  yet  in  the  abdomen.  Upon  its  leaving  the 
abdomen,  it  draws  the  adhering  intestine,  or  omentum, 
along  with  it  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the 
hernia  congenita. 

From  the  term  congenital,  we  might  suppose  that 
this  hernia  always  existed  at  the  time  of  birth.  The 
protrusion,  however,  seldom  occurs  till  alter  this  pe- 
riod, on  the  operation  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of 
hernia  in  general.  The  congenital  hernia  does  not 
usually  happen  till  some  months  after  birth:  in  some 
instances  not  till  a  late  period.  Iley  relates  a  case,  in 
which  a  hernia  congenita  was  first  formed  in  a  young 
nan,  aged  sixteen,  whose  right  testis  had,  a  little  while 
before  the  attack  of  the  disease,  descended  into  the 
scrotum.  It  seems  probable  that,  in  cases  of  hernia 
Congenita;  which  actually  take  place  when  the  testicle 
descends  into  the  scrotum  before  birth,  the  event  may 
commonly  be  referred,  as  observed  above,  to  the  testi- 
cle having  contracted  an  adhesion  to  a  piece  of  intes- 
tine, or  of  the  omentum,  in  its  passage  to  the  ring. 
Wrisberg  found  one  testicle  which  had  not  passed  the 
ring,  adhering,  by  means  of  a  few  slender  filaments,  to 
the  omentum,  just  above  this  aperture,  in  an  inla.it 
that  died  a  few  days  after  birth. 

Excepting  the  impossibility  ol  testicle  in 

hernia  congenita,  as  we  can  in  most  cases  of  bubono- 
cele, (which  crili  lion  Mr.  Samuel  Conper,  in  his  Sur- 
gical  Dictionary,  observes  Mr.  Pott  should  have  men- 
tioned,) the  following  account  is  very  excellent.  "The 
ince  of  a  hernia,  in  very  early  infancy,  will 
make  it  probable  that  It  Is  ol  tins  kind;  but  in 

an  adult,  there  is   no  reason   for  suppos.ng  Ins  rupture 

to  be  of  this  sort,  but  his  having  been  afflicted  with  it 

from   IliS  infancy;  there  is  no  external  mark,  or  cha- 

,   il  ,.,,,,  |„.  certainly  distinguished  limn 

tii e contained  in  a  common  hernial  sac;  neither 

Would  it  he  of  any  material  use  ill  practice,  il  there 

was."  ,  ,  „,. 

Hbrma  CRURA.L1S.  Femoral  henna.  I  he  parts 
d log   this  kind  of  hernia  are  always  protruded 

under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  swelling  is  situated 

the  inner  part  of  the  bend  ol  the  thigh.     1  he 

rupture  descends  on  the  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and 

Mm,  between  these  vessels  and  the  os  pubis.    Fc- 

I  to  this  kindoj  rupture 

equence  of  thegreat  breadth  ol  the,,   pelvis, 

while  In  them  the  inguinal  hernia  is  rare.    It  has  I 

d,  that  nine noul  ol  twenty  married  women, 

mill  hernia,  have  tins  kind  ;  but  that  not  one 

tmndred  unmarried  females,  or  out  ol  the 

miner  of  men,  have  thw  form  of  the  disease. 

The  situation  of  the  tumour  makes  I  liable  to  be  mis 

ran  "enlarged  inguinal  gland;  and  many  fatal 

d  to  have  happened   tro.u  ,l,e  s„r- 

,01-ance  of  theexistence  ol  ttaedisease.    .\ 

rland  can  only  I  idual  effects 

of  inflammation;  the  swollingol  a  crural  henna  comes 

n,  m  a  momentary  and  midden  manner;  and,  when 
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strangulated,  occasions  the  trainof  symptoms  descTTfjed 
in  the  account  ol  the  hernia  incarcerata,  which  symp- 
toms an  enlarged  gland  could  never  occasion.  Such 
circumstances  seem  to  be  sufficiently  discriminative : 
though  the  feel  of  the  twfl  kinds  of  swelling  is  often 
not  in  itself  enough  to  make  the  surgeon  decided  is 
his  opinion  A  femoral  hernia  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
bubonocele,  when  the  expanded  part  of  the  swelling 
lies  over  Poupart's  ligament.  As  the  taxis  and  opera- 
tion for  the  first  case  ought  to  be  done  differently  from 
those  for  the  latter,  the  error  may  lead  to  very  bad 
consequences.  The  femoral  hernia,  however,  may 
always  be  discriminated,  by  the  neck  of  the  tumour 
having  Poupart's  ligament  above  it.  In  the  buuono- 
cele,  the  angle  of  the  pubes  is  behind  and  below  this 
part  of  the  sac;  but  in  the  femoral  hernia,  it  is  on  the 
same  horizontal  level,  a  little  on  the  inside  of  it. 

Until  very  lately,  the  stricture,  in  cases  of  femoral 
hernia,  was  always  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
lower  border  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  or  as  it  in 
termed,  Poupart's  ligament.  A  total  change  of  surgi- 
cal opinion  on  this  subject  has,  however,  latterly  tl 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  accurate  observations  tir^t 
made  in  1706,  by  Giinbernat,  surgeon  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  In  the  crural  hernia,  (says  he,)  the  aperture 
through  which  the  parts  issue  is  not  formed  by  two 
bauds"  (as  in  the  inguinal  hernia.)  but  it  is  a  foramen, 
almost  round,  proceeding  from  the  internal  maigin  of 
the  crural  arch,  (Poupart's  ligament,)  near  its  insertion 
into  ii:e  branch  ol'  the  os  pubis,  between  the  hone  and 
the  iliac  vein,  so  that,  in  Ibis  hernia,  the  branch  of  the 
os  pubis  is  situated  more  internally  than  the  intestine, 
and  a  little  behind ;  the  vein  externally,  and  behind; 
and  the  internal  border  of  the  arch  before.  Now  it  i: 
this  border  which  always  forms  the  strangulation. 

IIerniv  fi.vulenta.  A  swelling  of  the  side, 
caused  by  air  that  ha;  escaped  through  the  pleura:  an 
obsolete  term. 

Hernia  gutturis.  Iironchocele,  or  tumour  of  the 
bronchial  gland. 

Hernia  humorams.     See  Orchitis. 

Hernia  ihcarce&ata.  Incarcerated  hernia.  Stran- 
gulated hernia, or  a  hernia  with  stricture.  The  symp- 
toms are  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  &c.  resisting  the  im- 
pression of  the  fingers.  If  the  hernia  be  of  the  intes- 
tinal kind,  it  is  generally  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the 
pain  is  increased  by  coughing,  sneezing,  or  standing 
upright.  These  are  the  very  first  symptoms,  and,  if 
they  are  not  relieved,  are  soon  followed  by  others; 
viz..  a  sickness  at  the  stomach,  a  frequent  retching,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  a  stoppage  of  all  discharge  per 
aiiuin,  attended  with  frequent  hard  pulse,  and  some 
degree  of  fever.  These  are  the  tirst  symptoms;  and 
if  they  are  not  appeased  by  the  return  of  the  intestine, 
that  is,  if  the  attempts  made  for  this  purpose  do  not 
succeed,  the  sickness  becomes  more  troublesome,  the 
vomiting  more  frequent,  the  pain  more  intense,  the 
tension  of  the  belly  greater,  the  fever  higher,  and  a 
general  restlessness  comes  on,  which  is  very  terrible 
to  bear.  When  this  is  the  state  of  the  patient,  no 
lime  is  to  be  lost;  a  very  little  delay  is  now  of  the 
utmost  consequence;  and  if  tlu:  one  single  remedy, 
which  the  disease  is  now  capable  of,  be  not  admi- 
nistered immediately,  it  will  generally  bailie  every 
other  attempt.  This  remedy  is  the  operation  whereby 
the  parts  engaged  in  the  stricture  may  be  set  free.  If 
tins  lie  not  now  performed,  the  vomiting  is  soon  ex- 
changed for  a  convulsive  hiccup,  and  a  frequent  gulp- 
ing up  of  bilious  matter:  tile  tension  of  the  belly,  the 
restlessness  and  fever,  having  been  considerably  in- 
<!  for  a  few  hours,  the  patient  suddenly  becomes 
tly  easy,  tile  belly  subsides,  tile  pulse,  from 
having  been  hard,  full,  and  frequent  becomes  low 
languid,  and  generally  interrupted  ;  and  the  skin, i 

daily  that  of  the  limbs,  cold  and  moist  ;  the  eyes  have 
now  a  languor  and  glassiness,  a  lack  lustre  nut  * 
be  described:  the  tumour  of  the  part  disappears,  and 
the  skin  covering  it  sometimes  changes  its  natural  co- 
lour for  a  livid  hue;  but  whether  it  keeps  or  los, 
colour,  it  has  an  emphysematous  feel,  a  crepiti 
the  touch,  which  will  easily  he  conceived  by  all  who 
have  attended  to  it,  but  is  not  easy  to  convey  an   idea 
of  bywords,     This  crepitus  is  the  tOO  si. re  indicator 
of  gangrenous  mischief  within.     In   this  stale,   the 
gut  either  goes  up  spontaneously  or  is  returned  Willi 
tile  smallest  degree  of  pressure;  a  discharge  is  made 
by  stool,  and  the  patient  is  generally  much  pleased  as 
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the  ease  he  finds ;  bul  this  pleasure  is  of  sliovt  flura- 
tion.  for  the  hiccup  and  the  cold  sweats  continuing 
and  increasing,  with  the  addition  of  spasmodic  rigours 
End  subtultus  lend  inum,  the  tragedy  soon  line  Ins. 

Hernia  i\<;i  ivu.js.  Bubonocele.  Inguinal  hernia. 
Tin-  hernia  ingmmrhs  is  -o  called  because  it  appears  in 
both  sexes  at  the  groin.  It  is  one  of  the  divisions  of 
hernia,  and  includes  all  those  hernia;  in  which  the 
parts  displaced  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  through  the 
ring,  that  is,  the  arch  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  ol 
the  musculns  obKquus  extern  us  in  the  groin;  for  the 
..  of  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  and  the  round 
ligament  in  women.  The  parts  displaced  that  form 
the  hernia,  the  part  into  which  they  rail,  the  manner 
of  the  hernia  being  produced,  and  Hie  tune  U  li:i-  con- 
tinued, occasion  great  differences  in  this  disorder. 
There  are  three  different  parts  that  may  produce  a 

hernia  in  the  groin,  viz.,  one  or  i e  ol  the  inti 

the  epiploon,  and  the  bladder.     That  which  is  formed 
by  one  or  more  of  the  intestines,  was  called,  by  the 
ancients,  enteroeeie.     The  intestine  which   most  fre- 
quently produce*  the  hernia,   is  the  ilium  .   bi 
being  placed  in  ihe  iliac  region,  it  is  nearer  tin 
than  the  rest :  but  notwithstanding  the  situation  of  the 
other  intestines,   Which  seems  not   io  allow  ot'  their 
coining  near  the  groin,  we  often  rind  the  jejunum,  ami 
frequently  also  a  portion  of  the  colon  and  cecum,  In- 
cluded in  the  hernia.     It  must  he  remembered,  that  the 
mesentery  and  mesocolon  are  membranous  substances, 
capable  ot  extension,  which,  by  little  and   little,  are 
sometimes  so  tar  stretched  by  the  weight  of  til 
tines,  as  to  escape  with  the  ilium,   in  t  : 
hernia.     The  hernia  made   by  the  epiploon,  is  called 
'pip'uicd'.,  as  that  caused  by  the  epiploon  and  any  of 
the  intestines  together,  is  called  en  .    The 

hernia  of  the  bladder  Is  called  crytocele.  Hernia  of 
the  Madder  is  uncommon,  and  has  seldom  been  known 
to  happen  bjt  in  conjunction  with  some  of  t!w>  other 
i.  Whet;  the  parts,  having  passed  through  the 
ahdom  nal  rings,  descend  no  lower  than  the  groin,  it  is 
called  ,n\  incomplete  hernia;  when  they  fail  into  the 
scrotum  in  men,  or  into  ihe  labia  pudendi i n  women,  it 
is  then  termed  complete. 

The  marks  of  discrimination  between  some  other 
diseases  and  inguinal  hernia  are  these  : — 

The  disorders  in  which  a  mistake  may  possibly  be 
made,  are  the  circocele,  bubo,  hydrocele,  and  hernia 
humoraiis,  or  inflamed  testicle. 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  of  distinguishing  cir- 
cocele from  a  bubonocele,  see  Circocele. 

The  circumscribed  incompressible  hardness,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  tumour,  and  its  being  free  from  all  connex- 
ion with  the  spermatic  process,  will  sufficiently  point 
out  its  beinff  a  bubo,  at  least  while  it  is  in  a  n  cenl 
state :  and  when  it  is  in  any  degree  suppurated,  he 
must  have  a  very  small  shar^  of  the  tardus  irudilus 
who  cannot  fee  the  difference  between  matter,  and 
either  a  piece  of  intestine  or  omentum. 

The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tumour,  and  free- 
dom and  smallness  of  the  spermatic  process  above  it, 
the  power  of  feeling  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  til 
deferens  in  that  process  ;  its  being  void  of  pain  upon 
iicing  handled,  tfce  fluctuation  of  the  water,  the  gra- 
dual formation  of  theswelling,  its  having  begun  below 
and  proceeded  upwards,  its  not  being  affected  by  any 
posture  or  action  of  the  patient,  nor  increased  by  his 
coushing  or  sneezing,  together  with  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  feeling  the  testicle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  will  always,  to  an  intelligent  person,  prove 
the  disease  to  be  hydrocele. 

Pott,  however,  allows  that  there  are  some  exceptions 
in  which  the  testicle  cannot  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  in  cases  of  hernia.  In  recent  bubonoceles, 
while  the  hernial  sac  is  thin,  has  not  been  long,  or 
very  much  distended,  and  the  scrotum  still  preserves  a 
regularity  of  figure,  the  testicle  may  almost  always  be 
easily  felt  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
tumour.  But  in  old  ruptures,  which  have  been  long, 
down,  in  which  the  quantity  of  contents  is  large,  the 
sac  considerably  thickened,  and  the  scrotum  of  an 
irregular  figure,  the  testicle  frequently  cannot  be  felt; 
neither  is  it  in  general  easily  felt  in  the  congenital  her- 
nia, for  obvious  reasons. 

In  the  hernia  humoralis,  the  pain  in  the  testicle,  its 
enlargement,  the  hardened  state  of  the  epididymus, 
and  the  exemption  of  the  spermatic  cord  from  all  un- 
natural fulness,  are  such  marks  as  cannot  easily  br; 
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mistaken  ;  not  to  mention  the  generally  pieceding  t.<> 
noirhua.  lint  if  any  doubt  still  remains  of  the  tru« 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  progress  of  it  from  above 
downivaids,  its  diiferent  state  and  size  in  different  po» 
licularrj  Ij  in.,  mid  standing,  together  with  its 
descent  and  ascent,  will,  ifd  ily  attended  to,  pul  it  out 
of  all  doubt  that  the  luurour  is  a  trai 

When  aii  inguinal  henna  do,  rj  through 

ring    I l\    i  ,,!    ior  the 

spermatic  curd,  it  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  ol  ih<» 
external  oblique  muscle,  and  ihe  swelling  is  small  and 
undefined. 

.Now  and  then,  ihe  testicle  does  tioi  descend  into 

this  body  at  the  ring,  in 

situation,  might  be  mistaken  foi  thai  of  a  hernia,  were 
in  no!  10  pay  attention  to  ihe  absence  of  the 
testicle  from  the  scrotum,  and  ihe  peculiai 
occasioned  by  pressing  the  swelling 

Hicknij  A   rupture  caused   bj   the 

protrusiou  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine.  See  lit  nun 
injputn 

Hernia  iscuTATrCA.  A  rupture  at  the  tschvutie 
notch.    Tins  is  very  ro 

was  strangulated,  and  undiscovered  till  after  death,  is 
related  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  second  part  uf  his 
henna.    The  disease  happened  inayoungiu 
-7.     On  opening  the  abdomen,  ihe  ilium  was  found  to 
have  descended  on  the  light  side  of  the  rei 
the  |>'  l\is:  and  a  fold  of  it  was  protruded  into  a  small 
sac,  which  passed  out  of  the   pelvis  at  tie' 
not)  h.    The  intestine  was  adherent  to  the  sac  at  two 
points;  the  strangulated  part,  and  about  three  inches 
on  each  side,  were  very  black.    The  intestines  towards 
ill"  Stomach,  Were  very  much  distended  Willi  air,  and 
here  and  there  had  a  livid  spot  on  them.     A  dai  k  spot 
was  even  found  on  the  stomach  itself,  just  above  the 
The  colon  was  exceedingly  contracted,  as 
tar  as  its  sigmoid  flexure.     A  small  oiirice  was  found 
in  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a  little  above 
the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on  the  forepart  of  the  pyrifor- 
ui is  muscle.    The  sac,  lay  under  the  glutsus  maximus 

muscle,  and  its  orifice  was  before  tile  internal  iliac 
artery,  below  t  lie  obturator  artery,  but  above  the  vein. 

Hernia  lachrymals.  When  the  tears  pass  through 
the  puiicta  lachrymalia,  but  stagnate  in  the  succulus 
lachiymalis,  the  tumour  is  styled  hernia  lachrymalia 
with  little  propriety  or  precision.  It  is  with  equal 
impropriety  called,  by  Anel,  a  dropsy  of  the  lachrymal 
sac.  It'  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  pressed,  and  an 
aqueous  humour  flows  out,  the  disease  is  the  fistula 
lachrym 

Hernia  mesenteric!..  Mesenteric  hernia.  If  one 
of  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  be  torn  by  a  blow,  while 
the  other  remains  in  its  natural  state,  the  intestines 
may  insinuate  themselves  into  the  aperture  and  form 
a  kind  of  hernia.  The  same  consequences  in 
from  a  natural  deficiency  in  one  of  these  layers.  Sii 
relates  a  case,  in  which  all  the  small  intes- 
tines, except  the  duodenum,  were  thus  circumstanced. 
The  symptoms  during  life  were  unknown. 

Hernia  mesocolk  a.   Mesocolic  hernia.   So  named 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  when  the  bowels  glide  between  thfl 
layers  of  the  mesocolon.     Every  surgeon   should   he 
aware  that  the  intestines  may  be  strangulated 
following  causes:   1.  Apertures  in  the  omentum,  ui" 
sentery,  or  mesocolon,  through   which   the 
protrudes.  2.  Adhesions,  leaving  an  aperture,  in  which 
a  piece  of  intestine  becomes  confined.    3.  Membra- 
nous bands  at  the  mouth  of  hernial  sacs,  which  be- 
coming elongated  by  the  frequent  protrusion  and  return 
of  the  viscera,  surround  the  intestine,  so  as  to 
late   them  within   the  abdomen  when  returned  Ire   I 
the  sac. 

Hernia  omentalis.  Epiplocele.  A  ruptureof  the 
omentum;  or  a  protrusion  of  the  omentum 
apertures  in  the  integuments  of  the  belly.  Sometimes, 
according  to  Sharpe,  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  omen- 
tum hath  fallen  into  the.  scrotum,  that  its  weight,  chin 
ing  the  stomach  and  bowels  downwards,  hath  excih  -i 
vomiting,  inflammation,  and  symptoms  similar  ;  j 
those  of  the  incarcerated  hernia. 

Hernia  perinealis.  Perineal  hernia.  In  men,  the 
parts  protrude  between  the  bladder  and  rectum;  in 
women,  between  the  rectum  and  vagina  The  hernia 
does  not  project  so  as  to  lorm  an  external  tumour;  and, 
in  men,  its  existence  can  only  be  distinguished  by  es- 
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amining  in  the  rectum.   In  women,  it  may  be  detected 
both  from  this  part  and  the  vagina. 

Hernia  phrenica.  Phrenic  hernia.  The  abdomi- 
nal viscera  are  occasionally  protruded  through  the 
diaphragm,  either  through  some  of  the  natural  aper- 
tures in  this  muscle,  or  deficiencies,  or  wounds,  and 
lacerations  in  it.  The  second  kind  of  case  is  the  most 
frequent.  Morgagni  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  first. 
Two  cases  related  by  Dr.  Macauley,  and  two  others 
published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  are  instances  of  the  se 
coud  sort.     And  another  case  has  been  lately  recorded 

by  the  latter  gentleman,  affording  an  example  of  the 
third  kind.  Hildanus,  Part,  Petit,  Schenck,  &c.  also 
on  cases  of  phrenic  hernia. 

Hkrnia  pudendalis.  Pudendal  hernia.  This  is 
the  name  assigned  by  Sir  A.Cooper,  to  that  which 
his  between  the  vagina  and  ramus  isclrii,  and 
forms  an  oblong  tumour  in  the  labium,  traceable  within 
the  pelvis,  as  far  as  the  os  uteri.  Sir  A.  C.  thinks  this 
<  Use  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  hernia  of  the 
foramen  ovale. 

Hernia  scrotalis.  Hernia  Oschcalis.  Oscheocele. 
Paracelsus  calls  it  Crcputura.  When  the  omentum, 
the  intestine,  or  both,  descend  into  the  scrotum,  it  lias 
these  appellations;  when  the  omentum  only,  it  is  called 
epiploschcocelc.  It  is  styled  a  perfect  rupture  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  bubonocele,  which  is  the  same  dis- 
order ;  but  the  descent  is  not  so  great.  The  hernia 
scrotalis  is  distinguished  into  the  true  and  false  ;  in  the 
former,  the  omentum  or  intestine,  or  both,  fall  into  the 
scrotum  ;  in  the  latter,  an  inflammation,  or  a  fluid, 
causes  a  tumour  in  this  part,  as  in  hernia  humoralis,  or 
hydrocele.  Sometimes  sebaceous  matter  is  collected 
in  the  scrotum  ;  and  this  hernia  is  called  steatoccle. 

Hernia  tiiyroidealis.  Hernia  foraminis  ovalis. 
Thyroideal  hernia.  In  the  anteriorand  upper  part  of  the 
obturator  ligament  there  is  an  opening,  through  which 
the  obturator  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  proceed,  and 
through  which  occasionally  a  piece  of  omentum  or  in- 
testine is  protruded,  covered  with  a  part  of  the  perito- 
nxum,  which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 

Hernia  umbilicalis.  Kpiploomphalinn  ;  Ompha- 
locele.;  Ezomphalos;  Omphalos;  and  when  owing  to 
flatulency,  Pneumatomphalos.  The  exomphalos,  or 
umbilical  rupture,  is  so  called  from  its  situation,  and 
I  is,  like  other  hernis,  for  its  general  contents,  a  por- 
tion of  intestine,  or  omentum,  or  both.  In  old  umbi- 
lical ruptures,  the  quantity  of  omentum  is  sometimes 
very  great.  Mr.  Eanby  says,  that  he  found  two  ells  and 
a  half  of  intestine  in  one  of  these,  with  about  a  third 
part  of  the  stomach,  all  adhering  together.  Gay  and 
Nourse  found  the  liver  in  the  sac  of  an  umbil  ical  hernia  ; 
and  Bohnius  says  that  he  did  also.  But  whatever  are 
the  contents,  they  arc  originally  contained  in  'he  sac, 
formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum. 

In  recent  and  small  ruptures,  this  sac  is  very  visible; 
but  in  old  and  large  ones,  it  is  broken  through  at  the 
knot  of  the  novel,  by  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the 
C  intents,  and  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished  ;  which 
)-  the  reason  why  it  has  by  some  been  doubted  whether 
t\:'i-  kind  of  rapture  has  a  hernial  sac  or  not. 

Infants  arevery  subject  to  this  disease,  in  a  small  de- 
ii  nn  the  separation  of  the  funiculus;  but  in  gene- 
ral they  either  get  rid  of  it  as  they  gather  Strength,  or 
are  easily  cured  by  wearing  a  proper  bandage.     It  is  of 
still  more  consequence  to  get  this  disorder  cured  in  fe- 
i  than  in  males;  that  its   return,  When   they  are 
ne  adult  and  pregnant,  may  be  prevented  as  much 
for  at  this  time  it  often  happens,  from  the 

real  distention  of  the  belly,  or  from  unguarded 
moiion  when  the  parts  are  upon  the  stretch. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  about  two  cases  annually 
for  the  space  of  seventeen  years,  of  umbilical    hernia, 
ve  the  name  of  congenital  umbili- 
cal hernia.    The  funis  ends  in  a  sort  of  bag,  containing 
of  the  viscera,  which  pass  out  of  the  abdomen 
through  an  aperture  in  the  situation  of  the  nave).    The 

ling  Is  not  covered  with  skin,  so  that  the  contents 
Of  llir  hernia  Can  be  seen  through  the  then  distended 

covering  of  the  cord.  The  disease  Is  owing  to  a  pre- 
ternatural deficiency  in  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  hope  of  cure  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
matlon  and  quantity  of  viscera  protruded. 
Hernia  UTERI.  Hl/steroeelc.  Instances  have  oc- 
curred of  the  uterus  being  thrust  through  the  rings  of 

the  muscles;  but  this  Isscaroely  to  be  discovered,  unless 
in  a  pregnant  state,  when  the  stiuKlings  o*  ;>  child 
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would  discover  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  that  state, 
however,  it  could  scarcely  ever  occur.  It  is  the  cerexis 
of  Hippocrates. 

Hernia  vaginalis.  Elytrocele.  Vaginal  hernia.  A 
tumour  occurs  within  the  os  externum  of  the  vagina. 
It  is  elastic,  but  not  painful.  When  compressed,  it 
readily  recedes,  but  is  reproduced  by  coughing,  or  even 
without  this,  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  in- 
conveniences produced  are  an  inability  to  undergo  much 
exercise  or  exertion;  for  every  effort  of  this  sort  brings 
on  a  sense  of  bearing  down.  The  vaginal  hernia  pro- 
trudes in  the  space  left  between  the  uterus  and  rectum. 
This  space  is  bounded  below  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
membrane  is  forced  downwards,  towards  the  perineum; 
but  being  unable  to  protrude  lurtherin  that  direction,  is 
pushed  towards  the  back  pan  of  the  vagina.  These 
cases  probably  are  always  intestinal  Some  hernia; 
protrude  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina. 
Hernia  varicosa.  See  Circoccle. 
Hernia  ventosa.  See  Pneumatocele. 
Hernia  ventralis.  Hypogaslrocelc.  The  ventral 
hernia  may  appear  at  almost  any  point  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  belly,  but  is  most  frequently  found  between 
the  recti  muscles.  The  portion  of  intestine,  &c.  fee.  is 
always  contained  in  a  sac  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
peritoneum.  Sir  A.  Cooper  imputes  its  causes  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  natural  foramina,  for  the  transmission 
of  vessels,  to  congenital  deficiencies,  lacerations,  and 
wounds  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  their  tendons 
In  small  ventral  hernia',  a  second  fascia  is  found  be 
in  ath  the  superficial  one  ;  but  in  large  ones  the  latter  is 
the  only  one  covering  the  sac. 

Hernia  ventriccli.  Gastrocelc.  A  ventral  rup- 
ture caused  by  the  stomach  protruding  through  some 
part  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  It  rarely  occurs,  but  it 
nerally  at  or  near  the  navel. 
Hernia  veskai.is.  Hcrnia  cystica  ;  Cystocele 
Tin-  urinary  bladder  is  liable  to  be  thrust  forth,  from  its 
proper  situation,  either  through  the  openings  in  the 
oblique  muscle,  like  the  inguinal  hernia,  or  under  Pou 
part's  ligament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  femoral. 

This  is  not  a  very  frequent  species  of  hernia,  but  does 
happen,  and  has  as  plain  and  determined  a  character 
as  any  oilier. 

HERNIA'RIA.  (From  hernia,  a  rupture  :  so  called 
from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing  ruptures.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Pcntandria  ;  Order,  Digynia.     Rupture-wort. 

Hernia  glabra.  The  systematic  name  of  the  rup- 
tine  wort.  Hemiaria.  This  plant,  though  formerly 
esteemed  as  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hernias,  appears 
to  be  destitute,  not  only  of  such  virtues,  but  of  any  other. 
It  has  no  smell  nor  taste. 

HERNIOTOMY.  {Herniotomin  ;  from  hernia,  and 
Tt/ivu),  to  cut.)  The  operation  to  remove  the  strangu 
land  part  in  cases  of  incarcerated  hernhe. 

HERPES.  From  tp.:u>,  to  creep;  because  it  creeps 
and  spreads  about  the  skin.)  Tetter.  A  genua  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dialyses of  Cullen, 
distinguished  by  tin  assemblage  o(  numerous  little 
creeping  ulcers,  in  clusters,  itching  very  much,  and 
difficult  to  lii  at,  but  terminating  in  furfuraceous  scales. 
Bell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Ulcers,  arranges  the  herpes 
among  the  cutaneous  ulcers,  and  says,  that  all  the 
varieties  of  importance  maybe  comprehended  in  the 
tour  following  species : 

1.  Herpes  fartnoeus,  or  what  may  be  termed  thc</ry 
letter,  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  species.  It  appears 
indiscriminately  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  hut  most 
commonly  on  the  face,  neck,  arms  and  wrists,  in  pretty 
broad  spots  and  small  pimples.  These  are  generally 
very  itchy,  though  not  otherwise  troublesome;  and, 
after  Continuing  a  certain  time,  they  at  last  fall  :ff  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder,  similar  to  line  bran,  feav- 
ing  the  skin  below  perfectly  sound :  and  again  relum- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  red  etllorescence,  they  fall  off,  and 
are  renewed  as  before. 

-.  Herpes  pustiilosus.  This  species  appears  in  the 
form  of  pustules,  which  originally  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, but  which  afterward  ruii  together  in  rbsteis. 
At  fust,  they  seemed  to  contain  nothing  but  a  thin  wa- 
tery serum,  which  afterward  turns  yellow,  and,  exud- 
ing over  the  whole  surface  of  the  part  affected,  it  at  las! 
diies  into  a  thick  crust,  or  scab;  when  this  falls  off,  the 
skin  below  frequently  appears  entire,  with  onlv  a 
slightdegree  of  redness  on  its  surface  ;  but  on  some  oc 
regions  v.-iien  iho  matter  has  probably  been  more  acrid, 
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upon  ihe  scab  falling  oft',  the  skin  is  found  sliglilly  cx- 
ooiuted.  Eruptions  of  this  Kind  appeal  most  frequently 
on  the  face,  behind  the  ears,  and  on  other  pans  of  the 
head;  and  they  occur  most  commonly  in  children. 

3.  Jhr/ies  miliaria.  The  miliary  totter.  Tiiis  breaks 
out  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  body  ;  but  more 
frequently  about  the  loins,  breast,  perinicum,  scrotum, 
and  lngiiiua,  than  in  other  parts,  it  generally  appears 
in  clusieis,  though  sometimes  in  distinct  rings,  or  cir- 
cles, of  very  minute  pimples,  the  resemblance  of  which 
to  the  millet-seed  has  given  rise  to  the  denomination  of 
the  species.  TtW  pimples  are  at  first,  though  small, 
perfectly  separate,    and    contain    nothing  but   a   clear 


lymph,  which,  iii  th  i  course  of  this  disease,  is  exoreutct.  System.    But  noi  long  alter,  his  life  was  terminated 


upon  the  surface,  and  there  forms  into  small  distinct 
scales;  these,  at  last,  fall  off,  and  leave  a  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation  below,  and  still  continues  to 

exude  fresh  matter,  which  likewise  forms  into 
and  so  falls  off  as  before.  The  Itching,  in  this  specii  s 
of  complaint,  is  always  very  troublesome;  and  the 
matter  discharged  from  the  pimples  is  SO  tough  and 
viscid,  that  every  thing  applied  to  the  part  adheres,  so 
as  to  occasion  much  trouble  and  uneasiness  on  its  being 
removed. 

4.  1-.  r,  the  eating  aad  corroding  tetter  (su 

called  from  its  destroy  ins  or  corroding  the  pans  which 
it  attacks.1  appears  commonly,  at  tirst,  in  the  form  of 
several  small  painful  ulcerations,  all  collected  into 
larger  spots,  of  different  sizes  and  of  various  figures, 
with  always  more  or  lessof  an  erysipelatous  inflauima- 
tion.  These  ulcers  discharge  large  quantities  of  a  thin, 
sharp,  serous  matter,  which  sometimes  forms  into  small 
crusts,  that  in  a  short  lime  fall  off;  but  most  frequently 
the  discharge  is  so  thin  and  acrid  as  to  spread  along  the 
neighbouring  parts,  where  it  soon  produces  the  same 
kind  of  sores.  Though  these  ulcers  do  not,  in  general, 
proceed  farther  than  the  cutis  vera,  yet  sometimes  the 
discharge  is  so  very  penetrating  and  corrosive  as  to 
destroy  the  skin,  cellular  substance,  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions, even  the  muscles  themselves.  It  is  this  species 
that  should  be  termed  the  depasccnt,  or  phagedenic 
ulcer,  from  the  great  destruction  of  parts  which  it  fre- 
quently occasions.     See  Phagedena. 

Herpes  ambilativa.  A  species  of  erysipelas 
which  moves  from  one  part  to  another. 

Herpes  depascens.  The  same  as  herpes  cxedens. 
See  Herpes. 

Herpes  esthio.menos.  Herpes  destroying  the  skin 
by  ulceration. 

Herpes  farinosus.     Pee  Herpes. 

Herpes  feris.     An  erysipelas. 

Herpes  indica.  A  fiery,  itchy  herpes,  peculiar  to 
India. 

Herpes  mii.iaris.     See  Herpes. 

Herpes  pekiscelis.  The  shingles.  See  Enjsine 
las  phlycttznudcs. 

Herpes  PiSTCLosrs.     See  Herpes. 

Herpes  serpigo.    The  ring-worm. 

Herpes  siccus.    The  dry,  mealy  tetter 

Herpes  zoster.  Shingles  encircling  the  oody. 
See  Erysipelas. 

HERPETIC.     Relating  tc  Herpes 

He'rpeto.n.  (From  toTrcu),  to  creep.,  A  creeping 
pustule,  or  ulcer. 

HESPERIDF..E.  (From  Hesperides,  whose  or- 
chards, according  to  the  poets,  produced  golden  ap- 
ples.) Golden  or  precious  fruit.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  plants  in  LinnEeus*s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  have  rigid  ever- 
green leaves ;  odorous  and  polyandrous  flowers ;  as 
the  myrtle,  clove,  &c. 

l"  The  Hetuhera  CorUisa  of  Michaux,  is  a  native 
plant,  growing  in  woods,  from  New-England  to  Caro- 
lina. The  root  is  one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  as- 
tiingents.  As  such,  it  has  been  employed  in  various 
complaints,  to  which  astringents  are  adapted,  and 
favourable  reports  are  made  of  its  operation.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  more  known  as  an  external  application 
than  as  an  internal  remedy." — Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

HEWSON,  William,  was  born  at  Hexham,  in 
1739.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  his  father,  he 
came  to  London  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  resided 
with  Mr.  John  Hunter,  attending  also  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Hunter.  His  assiduity  and  skill  were  so  conspicu- 
ous, that  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  dissect 
tag  room,  when  the  former  went  abroad  with  the 
aiiny  in  1760.    He  then  studied  a  year  at  Edinburgh. 
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and  in  17G-2  he  became  associated  with  Dr.  Hunter  in 
delivering  the  anatomical  lectures,  and  he  was  after- 
ward allowed  an  apartment  in  Windmill  street.  Here 
he  pursued  Ins  anatomical  Invesltaati  us,  and  his 
experimental  inquiries  into  the  properties  of  the  blood, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  in  1771  He  also 
communicatet  to  the  Royal  Society  several  papers 
concerning  the  lymphatic  system  in  birds  aud  fishes, 
lor  which  In-  received  the  Copleyan  medal,  and  was 
soon  after  elected  a  fellow  of  that  body  II- 
course  of  lectures  alone  in  1772,  having  quitted  P' 
Hunter  two  years  before,  and  Boon  became  veiy  popu- 
lar.   In  1774,  he  published  his  work  on  ihe  Lj  mphatic 


in  a  fever,  occasioned  by  a  wound  received  in  dis- 
secting a  morbid  body,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 

HEXAGY  MA.  (From H, six,  and  yoi>$,  a  woman 
or  Wife.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  the  sex 
ual  system,  which,  besides  the  clpssic  character,  have 
six  females  or  pistils. 

HEX  A  iN'DKlA.  (From  /t.  mv,  ami  xvnp,  a  man, or 
husband.)  ThenaniQol  a  class  of  plants  m  the  sexual 
system,  consisting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  Mow- 
ers that  are  furnished  with  six  stamens  of  an  equal 
length. 

Hex  Unix  rmaci  m.  (From  i\,  six.  and  dmppaKov, 
a  medicine.)  Any  medicine  m  the  composition  of 
which  are  si\  ingn  dients. 

Hibe  KMits  Lapis.     See  Lapis  >i  ibirnii  u.~ . 

HIBI'SCUS.  [From  ij&c,  a  stork,  who  is  said  to 
chew  ii,  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  ill  the  l,imia;an  system.  Class,  Jlona 
delphia;  Cider,  Polyandria. 

HiBtsces  ABEi.MOsr  ill's.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  called  musk  seed: 
Jibelmoschus ;  Gran  urn  moseki;  Moschus  Jlrabwnp; 
JEgyptia  moschata ;  Bum/a  moschata;  .Jlcru;  .Urea 
Indira;  .Hera  JEgypliaca  villusa;  Jlbrette ;  Jlbel- 
mosch;  Mtelvaisk.  The  plant  is  indigenous  in  Egypt, 
and  in  many  parts  of  both  the  Indus.  Thesi 
have  the  flavour  of  musk.  The  best  comes  from  Mar- 
tinico.  By  the  Arabians,  they  are  esteemed  cordial, 
and  arc  mixed  with  their  coffee,  to  which  they  impart 
their  fragrance.  In  this  country  they  are  used  by  the 
perfumers. 

HICCIT.  Singultus.  A  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  diaphragm,  generally  arising  from  irritation  pro- 
duced  by  acidity  in  the  stomach,  error  ofdici 

HIDKO'A.  "(From  trSpwc,  sweat.)  A  pustular  dis- 
ease, produced  In-  BW<  aliug  in  hot  weather. 

HIDRCCRISIS.  (From  (epws,  sweat,  and  Kpim, 
to  judge.)  A  judgment  formed  from  the  sweat  of  the 
patient. 

IIIUI'.O'NOSOS.      (From  io*pi»c,  sweat,  and   voaot, 
i    The  sweating  sickness. 

HIDROPY'RETUS.  (From  iSpus,  sweat,  and 
Tvae'Jos,  a  fever.)     Sweating  lever. 

llIDROTICA  (From  «5pwc,  sweat.)  Medicines 
which  cause  perspiration. 

HIDROTOPOIE'TICA.  From  o'pwc,  sweat,  and 
rroirw,  to  make  )     Budorifics. 

HI'ERA.  (From  arm,  holy;  and  from  icpa^,  a 
hawk.)  Holy.  Also  applied  to  some  plants  which 
hawks  are  said  to  be  fond  of. 

Hiera  picra.  (From  itpoc,  holy,  and  viKpof,  bitter. 
Holy  bitter.)  Pains  aloeticus,  formerly  called  hiera 
logadii,  made  in  the  form  of  an  electuary  with  honey. 
It  is  now  kept  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  prepared  by 
mixing  Socotorine  aloes,  one  pound,  with  three  ounces 
of  white  canella. 

Hierabo'tane.  (From  irpoc,  holy,  and  (iolarn,  an 
herb:  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues.)  See  Ver- 
bena trifoliata. 

Hieraca'ntha.  (From  upal,  a  hawk,  and  aiOcs,  n 
flower:  so  named  because  it  seizes  passengers  as  a 
hawk  does  its  prey.)     A  sort  of  thistle. 

IIIERA'CICM."  (From (cpn$, a  hawk:  so  called  be- 
cause hawks  feed  upon  it,  or  because  it  was  said  that 
hawks  applied  the  juice  of  it  to  cleanse  their  eyes.) 
The  name  of  a  L'cnus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Syngenesia;  Cider,  Polygd!mia  equalis. 
Hawk-weed. 

Hieracium  pilosella.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  mouse-ear,  Auricula  mur is  ■  Pilosella  ;  Myosotis ; 
Hieraculum.  This  common  plan!  contains  a  bitter 
lactescent  juite.  which  has  a  slight  degree  of  astrin- 
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gcnry.  The  roots  arc  more  powerful  tlian  the  leaves. 
They  are  very  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

Hiera'culuMi    Sec  J/irracium. 

HIERA'NOSOS.  (From  upas,  holy,  and  moos,  a 
disease:  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  that 
disorder  which  our  Saviour  cured  in  those  who  were 
BOid  to  be  possessed  of  devils.)     The  ejjilepsy. 

IIiska'ticum.  (From  icpoj,  holy.)  A  poultice  for 
the  stomach,  so  named  from  its  supposed  divine  vir- 
tues. 

Higligate  resin.    See  Fossil  copal. 

HIGHMORE,  Nathaniel,  was  born  at  Fording- 
bridge,  in  Hampshire,  in  1013.  After  graduating  at 
Oxford,  he  settled  at  Sherborne,  where  he  obtained 
considerable  reputation  in  practice,  and  died  in  1684. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  anatomy  with  zeal,  though 
with  limited  opportunities  of  dissection  ;  and  liis  name 
has  been  attached  to  a  part,  though  not  originally  dis- 
covered by  him,  namely,  the  Antrum  Maxillaro,  which 
had  been  before  mentioned  by  Casserius.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  "  Corporis  hutnani  Disquisitio  anato- 
mica,"  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1051,  with  figures, 
chiefly  from  Vesalius.  He  also  published  two  disser- 
tations on  llysleria  and  Hypochondriasis;  and  a  his- 
tory of  Generation. 

Highmore's  antrum.    See  .Intrum  of  Ifighmore. 

Hioue'ko.  The  calabash-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
said  fo  be  febrifuge. 

HILDA'NUS.     See  Fabricius,  milium. 

HILUM.  The  scar,  or  point  by  which  the  seed  is 
attached  to  its  seed-vessel  or  receptacle,  and  through 
which  alone  life  and  nourishment  are  conveyed  for  the 
perfecting  of  its  internal  pails.  Consequently  all  those 
parts  must  be  intimately  connected  with  the  inner  sur- 
face of  this  scar,  and  they  are  all  found  to  meet  there, 
and  to  divide  or  divaricate  from  that  point,  more  or 
less  immediately.  In  describing  the.  form  or  various 
external  portions  of  any  seed,  the  hilum  is  always  to  be 

considered  as  the  base.    When  the  seed  is  quite  ripe, 

the  communication  through  this  channel  is  interrupted, 
it  separates  from  the  parent  plant  without  injury,  a 
scar  being  formed  on  each.  Vet  the  hilum  is  so  far 
capable  of  resuming  its  former  nature,  that  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  is  imbibed  through  it,  previous  to  germi- 
nal ion. — Smith. 

HiMANTo'sis.  (From  ty.a;,  a  thong  of  leather.)  A 
relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when  it  hangs  down  like  a 
thong. 

Hi  mxs      A  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

1 1 1  n  .    Hindisch.    Ilm^r.    Assafcetida. 

HIP.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.  They  are 
chiefly  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  or  in  a  preserved  state. 
See  Covfectio  msec  canintc. 

HIPPOCAMPUS.  {i-TTOKaniros,  the  name  of  a  sea 
insect  which  has  a  head  like  tlial  of  the  horse,  and  tail 
like  the  KaitiTt],  or  cruca.)     1.  The  sea-horse. 

2.  Some  parts  are  so  called  from  their  supposed  le- 
setnblance.    See  Cerebrum. 

HIPPOCA'STANUM.  (From  irriroc,  a  horse,  and 
Ka^avov,  a  chesnut :  so  called  from  its  size.)  See  JEs- 
culus  hippocast 

HIPPOCP.ATES,  usually  called  the  father  of  phy- 
sic, was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  1(H)  years  be- 
fore Christ.  He  is  reckoned  the  18th  lineal  descendant 
from  /Fsculapius,  the  profession  of  medicine  having 
hem  hereditarily  followed  in  that  family,  undei 
direction  the  Coan  school  attained  its  high  degree  of 
eminence,  and  by  the  mother's  side  he  is  said  to  have 

tided  from 'Hercules.      Horn  With   these  advan- 

and  stimulated  by  Hie  fame  of  his  ancestors,  he 

devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  cultivation  of  the 

healing  art.      Not   content  with  the  empirical   prac- 

ivhich  was  derived  from  his  predecessors,  he 
studied  under  Herodicus,  who  had  Invented  the  gym- 
nastic medicine,  as  well  as  some  other  philosoi 
iini  he  appears  to  have  judged  carefully  for  himself, 
and  fo  have  adopted  only  those    principles,  which 

ed  founded  in  sound  reason.  He  was  thus  ena- 
bled in  throw  light  on  Hie  deductions  of  experience,  and 
tlear  away  the  false  theories  with  which  medicine  bad 
been  loaded  by  those  who  had  no  practical  knowledge 
of  diseases,  and  bring  it  into  the  true  path  of  observa- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  reason.  Hence  Hie  physi- 
i .;,:..:  nt'  the  rational  or  dogmatic  sect  always  acknow- 

i  in,,,  .,  nhi  M  leader.    The  events  of  his  life  are 
involved  in  much  obscurit;  But  be  appears 

to  have  travelled  m  :"  different  ula 
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sometime,  and  practising  his  profession  there.  He  died 
at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  which 
is  variously  staled  from  85  to  109  years.  He  left  two 
sons,  Thessalus  and  Draco,  who  followed  the  same 
profession,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  his  favourite 
pupil  Polybus,  who  arranged  and  published  his  works ; 
and  he  formed  many  olher  disciples.  He  acquired  a 
high  reputation  among  his  countrymen,  which  has 
descended  to  modern  times;  and  his  opinions  have  been 
respected  as  oracles,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  medi 
cine,  but  even  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  has  shared 
with  Plato  the  title  of  divine:  statues  and  temples 
have  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and  his  altars  co- 
vered with  incense,  like  those  of  ^sculapius  himself. 
Indeed,  the  qualifications  and  duties  required  in  a  phy- 
sician, were  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  his 
conduct,  and  more  eloquently  described  than  by  his 
pen.  He  is  said  to  have  admitted  no  one  to  his  in 
structions  without  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  in  which 
the  chief  obligations  are,  the  most  religions  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  the  sick,  the  strictest  chas- 
tity, and  inviolable  secrecy  concerning  matters  which 
ought  not  to  be  divulged.  Besides  these  charac- 
teristics, he  displayed  great  simplicity,  candour,  and 
benevolence,  with  unwearied  zeal,  in  investigating  the 
progress  and  nature  of  disease,  and  in  administering  to 
their  cure.  The  books  attributed  to  him  amount  to 
72  ;  of  which,  however,  many  are  considered  spurious, 
and  others  have  been  much  corrupted.  The  most  es- 
teemed, and  generally  admitted  genuine,  are  the  essay 
'•  On  Air,  Water,  and  Situation,"  the  first  and  third 
books  of  "Epidemics,"  that  on  "Prognostics,"  the 
,;  Aphorisms,"  the  treatise  "On  the  Diet  in  acute  Dis 
eases,"  and  that  "  On  Wounds  of  the  Head."  He 
wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  a  pure  but  remarkably 
concise  style.  He  was  necessarily  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  the  dissection  of  human 
bodies  was  not  then  allowed;  whence  his  Physiology 
also  is,  in  many  respects,  erroneous  :  but  he,  in  a  great 
measure,  compensated  this  by  unceasing  obser. 
of  diseases,  whereby  he  attained  so  much  skill  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  that  he  has  been  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  medical  science:  and  his  opinions 
slill  influence  the  healing  art  in  a  considerable  li 
He  diligently  investigated  the  several  causes  of  dis- 
eases, but  especially  their  symptoms,  which  enabled 
him  readily  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other:  and 
very  few  of  those  noticed  by  him  are  now  unknown, 
mostly  retaining  even  the  same  names.  But  he  is 
more  remarkably  distinguished  by  his  Prognostics, 
which  have  been  comparatively  little  improved 
founded  upon  various  appearances  in  the  state  of  the 
patient,  but  especially  upon  the  excretions.  His  at 
tention  seems  to  have  been  directed  chiefly  to  these  iu 
consequence  of  a  particular  theory.  He  supposed 
that  there  are  four  humours  in  the  body,  blood, 
phlegm,  yellow  and  black  bile,  having  different  de- 
grees of  heal  or  coldness,  moisture  or  dryness,  and 
that  to  certain  changes  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
these,  all  diseases  might  be  referred:  and  farther,  dial 
in  acute  disorders  a  concoction  of  the  morbid  humours 
look  place,  followed  by  a  critical  discharge,  which  he 
believed  to  happen,  especially  on  certain  (lays.  But 
he  seems  to  have  paid  little,  if  any,  attention  to  the 
slate  of'  (he  pulse.  He  advanced  another  opinion, 
which  has  since  very  generally  prevailed,  that  there  is 
a  principle,  or  power  in  the  system,  which  he  called 
Nature,  tending  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the 
removal  of  disease.  He,  therefore,  advised  practition- 
ers carefully  to  observe  and  promote  the  efforts  of 
nature,  at  the  same  time  correcting  morbid  slates  by 
their  opposite?,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the 
fluids  into  their  proper  channels.  The  chief  part  of 
his  treatment  at  first  was  a  great  restriction  of  the  diet ; 
in  very  acute  diseases  merely  allowing  the  mouth  to  be 
moistened  occasionally  for  threeor  four  days,  and  only 
a  more  plentiful  dilution  during  a  fortnight,  piovided 
the  strength  would  bear  ii ;  afterward  a  more  substan- 
tial diet  was  directed,  but  hardly  any  medicines,  except 
gentle    emetics,   and    laxatives,  or    clysters.     When: 

I  these  means  failed,  very  active  purgatives  were  em 
ployed,  as  hellebore,  claterium,  fcc.   or  sometimes  the 

I  sudorific  regimen,  or  garlic  and  other  diuretics.     Ilt; 

1  seems  cautious  in  the  use  of  narcotics,  but  occasionally 
had  recourse  lo  some  of  (he  preparations  of  lead,  cop- 

j  pet, silver,  andiron.    He  bled  freely  in  casus  of  est 

I  pain  or  inflammation,  sometimes  op  sning  two  veins  a» 
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once,  so  as  lo  produce  fainting;  and  also  took  blood 
often  by  cupping,  but  preferably  from  a  remote  part, 
with  a  view  of  producing  a  revulsion.  Where  medi- 
cines fail,  lie  recommends  the  knife,  or  even  fire,  as  a 
last  resource,  and  he  advises  trepanning,  in  cases  of 

violent  headache.  Hut  he  wishes  the  more  difficult 
operations  of  surgery  tn  he  performed  only  by  particular 
persons,  who  might  thereby  acquire  more  expertness. 

HIPPqCRATIC.  Relating  to  Hippocrates'.  See 
Fades  hippoo-atica. 

lhi'iML.v  pathi.m.  [From  [mro;,  a  horse,  and  ).(;jra- 
0ov,  the  lapalhuin.)  A  species  of  lapathutn;  so 
named  from  its  size.     See  Rumex  patientia. 

Hippohakatiiiu  >t.  (From  cttik,  a  horse,  and 
Haoadpov,  fennel :  so  named  from  iis  size.)  See  I'nicc- 
daniiiit  silaus. 

Hipposeli'num.  i  From  177x0?,  a  horse,  and  mXimVj 
purslane;  so  named  because  it  resembles  a  large  kind 
of  purslane)    See  Smyrnawn  olitsatrum. 

HIPPU  RIS.  (From  finroc,  a  horse,  and  ovpa,  a  tail ) 
1.  Some  herbs  are  thus  named  because  they  resemble 
a  horse's  tail. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class, Moruntdria ;  Order,  Monogyuin.  .Mare's 
tail. 

Hipfiiu  s  VULGARIS.  The  systematic  name  el'  the 
horse's  or  mare's  tail.  Equisttum;  Cauda  equina.  It 
astringent  qualities,  and  is  frequently  used 
by  the  common  people  as  tea  in  diarrhoeas  and  hemor- 
rhages The  same  virtues  are  also  attributed  to  the 
Equisetum   arr  and    other 

species,  which  are  directed  indiscriminately  by  the 
term  Equisetum. 

HIPPl IS.  (From  itttoj,  a  horse;  because  the  eyes 
of  those  who  laboui  under  this  affliction  are  continually 
twinkling  and  trembling,  as  is  usual  with  those  who 
ride  on  horseback.)  A  repeated  dilatation  and  alter- 
nate constriction  of  the  pupil,  arising  from  spasm,  or 
convulsion  of  the  iris. 

IIir.  (From  x^'pi  ,,!c  hand.)  The  palm  oi"  the 
hand. 

Hira.  (From  hir,  the  palm  of  the  hand;  because 
it  is  usually  found  empty.)    The  inteslinum  jejunum. 

HiRCUS.     Tragus.     The  goat. 

Hircis  bezoartk  rs.  Quasi  hirtus ;  from  his 
shaggy  hair.)  The  goat  which  alibrds  the  oriental 
hezoar. 

Hi'rqits.  (From  cpxo;,  a  hedge;  because  it  is 
hedged  in  by  the  eyelash.)    The  angle  of  the  eye. 

HIRSUTIES.  A  trivial  name  in  Good's  Nosology 
.or  a  species  of  disease  in  which  hair  grows  in  extra- 
neous parts,  or  superfluously  in  parts  where  it  naturally 
grows.      Trichosis  hirsuties. 

HIRSUTCS.  Hairy :  applied  to  leaves,  petals, 
seeds,  &c.  of  plants  ;  as  the  petals  of  the  M  nyu.nth.es 
trifoliata  and  Jsclcpias  crispa  :  the  seeds  of  the  Scan- 
dix  trichospt  n 

HTRTCJS.  (A  contraction  of  hirsutus.)  Hairy: 
applied  to  stems  of  plants,  as  that  of  the  Cirastium  al- 
pinum. 

HIRU'DO.  (Quasi  haurudo  ;  fiom  haurio,  to  draw 
out ;  so  named  from  its  greediness  to  suck  blood.)  Sec 
Leech. 

HlRlDO  MEDIC1NALIS.      SCO  LcCcll. 

HIRUNDINA'RIA.  (From  hirundo,  the  swallow  . 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  pods  lo  a  swal- 
low.) Swallowwort,  or  asclepias.  See  Lysimachia 
numuiaria  and  .'Isclipias  vincctuxicum. 

Hrau'tiDO.  («1b  harendo;  from  its  sticking  its  nest 
to  toe  eaves  of  houses. ) 

1.  The  swallow 

2.'  The  cavity  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Hispi'dula.  (From  hispidus,  rougli :  so  named 
from  the  rough,  woolly  surface  of  its  stalks.)  See 
Gnaphalium. 

HISPIDUS.  Bristly:  applied  to  stems,  seeds,  &c. 
of  plants.  The  Borago  officinalis  is  a  good  example 
of  the  Caulus  hispidus :  the  seedsof  the  Daucus  carota, 
and  Galium  boreale. 

HOARHOrXD.     Sec  Marrubium. 

HODGES,  Nathaniel,  son  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford, 
«vas  born  at  Kensington,  and  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1859.  He  then  settled  in  London,  and  continued  there 
Juring  the  plague,  when  mostother  physicians  deserted 
dieir  post.  He  was  twice  taken  ill,  but  by  timely  reme- 
dies recovered  He  afterward  published  an  authentic 
account  of  the  disease,  which  appears  to  have  de- 
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stroyed  68,596  persons  in  the  year  1G65.  Il  to  lo  h* 
regretted,  that  a  person  who  had  performed  such  ar 
Important  and  dangerous  service  to  his  fellow-citizen* 

should  have  died   in   prison,  eonli I  for  debt,  ill  1684 

HOFFMANN,  Frederic,  was  horn  at  Halle,  in 
Saxony.  1660.    Having  lost  his  parents  from  an  epl 

demiC  disease,    he   went    to  study    medicine   at  Jena, 

where  be  graduated  in  1681.    The  year  following  h» 

published  an  excellent  tract,  "  lie  Cinnahari  Anti 
mouii,"  which  gained  him  great  applause,  and  nume- 
rous pupils  10  attend  a  course  of  chemical  lectures, 
Which  he  delivered  there.  He  then  practised  his  pro- 
fession for  two  years  at  Mindeii  with  very  good  suc- 
cess; and  alter  travelling  to  Holland  and  England, 
where  he  received  many  marks  of  distinction,  lie  wai 
appointed,  on  his  return  in  1685,  physician  to  the  gar- 
rison, and  subsequently  to  Frederic  William,  Elector 
of  Brandenburgn,  ami  the  whole  principality  id'  Min- 

den.  lie  was,  however,  induced  lo  settle,  In  1688,  as 
public  physician  at  Halberstadt;  where  he  published  a 
treatise,  "  He  Insiitlicicncia  Acidl  et  Viscidi."  A 
university  being  founded  at  Halle,  by  Frederic  III  , 
afterward  first  King  of  Prussia,  Hoffman  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1693,  primary  Professor  of  Medicine,  and 
composed  the  Statutes  of  that  institution,  and  recom- 
mended Stahl  as  his  colleague.  He  was  most  active 
in  his  professional  duties;  and  by  the  eloquence  and 
learning  displayed  in  his  lectures  and  publications,  ho 
extended  his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  the  new  uni 

veisiiy.  lie  was  admitted  into  the  scientific  societies 
at  Berlin,  Petersburg!),  and  London  ;  and  had  the 
honour  of  attending  many  of  the  German  courts  as 
physician.  Haller  asserts  that  he  acquired  great 
wealth  by  the  sale  of  various  chemical  nostrums.  He 
examined  many  of  the  mineral  waters  in  Germany, 
particularly  those  of  Seidlilz,  which  he  first  introduced 
to  public  notice  in  1717.  The  yeai  niter  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  "  Medicina  Rationrdis 
Systematica,"  which  was  received  with  great  applause 
by  the  faculty  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  said 
to  have  occupied  him  nearly  twenty  years.  He  also 
published  two  volumes  of  "Consultations,"  and  thiee 
books  of  select  chemical  observations.  In  17-27,  he 
was  created  Count  Palatine,  by  the  Prince  of  Swart- 
zenburgli,  whom  he  carried  through  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease. About  seven  years  after,  he  attended  Frederic 
William,  King  of  Prussia,  and  is  said  by  dignified 
remonstrance  to  have  secured  himself  against  the 
brutal  ruedness  shown  by  that  monarch  to  those  about 
him ;  lie  was  ultimately  distinguished  with  great 
honours,  and  invited  strongly  to  settle  at  Berlin,  but 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  He  con- 
tinued to  perform  his  duties  at  Halle  till  17-12,  in  which 
year  he  died.  Hoffman  was  a  very  voluminous  writer. 
His  works  have  been  collected  in  six  folio  volumes, 
printed  at  Geneva.  They  contain  a  great  mass  of 
valuable  practical  matter,  partly  original,  but  detailed 
in  a  prolix  manner,  and  intermixed  with  much  hypo- 
thesis. He  has  the  merit,  however,  of  first  tinning  the 
attention  of  practitioners  to  the  morbid  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  instead  of  framing  mere  meeliani 
cal  or  chemical  theories :  but  he  did  not  carry  the  doc- 
trine to  its  fullest  extent,  and  retained  some  of  the 
errors  of  the  humoral  pathology.  He  pursued  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  with  considerable 
ardour  ;  but  his  practice  was  cautious,  particularly  in 
advanced  age,  trusting  much  to  vegetable  simples. 

[Hoffman's  anodyne  LIQUOR.  Formerly  so  called  , 
now  known  by  the  name  of  compound  spirit  of  Sul 
pliuric  ether.     A.] 

Hvg'sfcn-ncl.    See  Pcuccdanvm. 

\ Hog-tooth  spar.   A  variety  of  calcareous  spar.   A.I 

Ho'lcimos.  (From  c\ku>,  to  draw.)  It  sometimes 
means  a  tumour  of  the  liver. 

HO'LCUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Pohjgamia;  Order,  Mo 
naxia.     . 

2.  The  Indian  millet-seed,  which  is  said  to  be  nuttl 
tive. 

Hoi.cus  soroitm      Guinea  corn. 

HOLERACEUS.     See  Oleraceous. 

[HOLYOKE,  Dn.  Edward.  This  beloved  ano 
venerated  man  was  horn  at  Marblehead,  Mass.  in 
1.28.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still  stand 
ing.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  17-Ki 
and  settled  in  this  place  in  1740,  where  he  has  ever 
since,  for  a  period  of  HO  years,  resided,  useful,  beioTrod. 
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and  lioiiourcd  Me  was  married,  the  first  lime  in  1755, 
and  a  second  time  in  175J.  He  had  by  the  second 
marriage  12  children,  of  whom  only  two  survive.  His 
only  child  by  hia  first  wife  died  k  infancy  lie  has 
lived  in  hia  mansion-house,  in  Essex-street,  for  the  last 
6li years,  and  at  one  period  of  his  practice,  lie  has 
stated  that  there  was  not  a  dwelling-house  in  Salem 
which  be  had  not  visited  professionally.  For  a  long 
period  lie  nearly  engrossed  the  medical  practice  of  the 
place,  and  is  known  to  have  made  a  hundred  profes- 
sional visits  in  a  day.  This  was  in  May  or  June  of 
1783,  at  which  time  the  measles  prevailed  epidemi- 
cally. He  passed  his  long  life  in  almost  uninterrupted 
health,  without  any  of  those  accidents  and  dangers 
which  liis  skill  was  exerted  to  remedy  and  remove  in 
others,  and  his  old  age  lias  been  almost  without  infir- 
mity, and  literally  without  decrepitude.  Who  that 
saw  him  does  not  recollect  his  firm  and  elasl  ic  step  and 
his  cheerful  looks  on  the  day  of  his  hundredth  anni- 
versary 1  To  much  exercise,  and  great  temperance  he 
was  disposed  to  auritnne  his  health  and  advanced  age. 
And  when  to  these  causes  we  add  those  of  piousopinious, 
virtuous  practices,  and  a  calm,  cheerful,  and  contented 
spirit,  we  shall  have  disclosed  much  of  lite  secret  of 
his  corporeal  advantages.  Of  liis  temperance  we  are 
induced  to  make  one  remark,  thai  it  was  not  a  system 
of  rules  in  diet  and  regimen,  but  a  temperance  of  mo- 
derate desires,  lie  enjoyed  all  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence with  remarkable  appetency,  but  his  well  regu- 
lated mind  always  saved  him  from  excessive  indul- 
gence. Of  his  exercise  some  idea  may  be  formed  by 
a  computation  which  be  made  a  short  lime  before  Ins 
decease,  that  he  bad  walked  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice, a  distance  which  would  reach  three  times  round 
the  globe.     He  died  in  1829.     A.] 

Hollow  leaf.     See  Coneacus. 

HOLLY.     See  Ilex. 

Jfotlif,  knee.     See  Ituscus. 

Holly,  sea.     See  Eryngium. 

Holmi'scus.     (Dim.  of  oAuoj,  a  mortar.) 

1.  A  small  mortar. 

2.  The  cavity  of  the  large  teeth,  because  they  pound 
the  loud  as  in  a  mortar. 

HOLM1TE.  A  new  mineral  composed  of  lime, 
carbonic  acid,  alumina,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
water. 

HoLOPiiLy'cTiDES.  (From oXoj,  whole, and  cpXwcJis, 
a  pustule.)     Little  pimples  all  over  the  body. 

Holo'stes.     See  Holostcus. 

Holo'stlum.     See  Holosteus. 

Holo'stkus.  (From  o\o$,  whole,  anil  o^tor,  a  bone  ) 
Glue-bone.     See  Osteocolla. 

HoLOTo'mcos.  (From  oXoj,  whole,  and  rnvu),  to 
stretch.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  diseases  accom- 
panied with  universal  convulsion,  or  rigour. 

HOLY  THISTLE.     See  Ccntaurea  benedicta. 

HOLYWELL.  There  is  a  mineral  water  at  this 
place  arranged  under  the  class  of  simple  cold  waters, 
remarkable  for  its  purity.  It  possesses  similar  virtues 
to  that  of  Malvern.     See  Malvern  water. 

Ho'ma.     An  anasarcous  swelling. 

Hombcrg'g  phosphorus.    Ignited  muriate  of  lime. 

Homier  it's  salt.     See  lloracic  acid. 

HOMOGENEOUS.  (Homogeneus ;  from  ou,oc,  like, 
and  yi.vos,  a  kind.)  Uniform,  of  a  like  kind  or  Bp<  cies, 
of  the  same  quality.  A  term  used  in  contradistinction 
to  heterogeneous,  when  the  parts  of  the  body  arc  of 
differ)  n1  qualities. 

IIOMOPLATA.  (From  wuoc,  the  shoulder,  and 
jtXuJu,  the  blade.)     See  Scapula. 

HONEY.    See  Mel. 

HONE!  STONE.  Mellite,  Crystalharteof  Mohs. 
Pyramidal  honey-stone  of  Jameson.  This  is  of  a 
honey  col  mr,  distinctly  crystallized,  and  occurs  on 
bituminous  wood  and  earth  coal,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  sulphur  at  A r tern,  in  Thuringia. 

II'  >NEY-SUCKLE.     See  Lonici  ra  pi  riclyuunum. 
Hooded  leaf.     <  ucullmtus. 

HOOPING-COUGH.    See  Pertussis. 

Hill'.     See  Humulu*  lupulus. 
Hoploi  niu'sMA.      (From  ottXoi',    a    weapon,  and 
Kpiofiu,  a  salve.)    A  salve  which  »  as  ridiculously  said 
to  cure  wounds  bv  consent;  that  is,  by  anointing  the 
instrument  with  «  hich  the  wound  was  made. 

HORDE'OLUM.    (Diminutive of hordcum,  barley.) 
A  little  tumour  on  the  eyelids,  resembling  a  barley- 
corn.   A  stye.    Si-am  i  remarks,  the  stve  is  strictly 
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only  a  little  bile,  which  projects  from  the  edge  of  the 
eyelids,  mostly  near  the  great  angle  of  Ihe  eye.  This 
little  tumour,  like  the  furunculus,  is  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  much  inflamed,  and  a  great  deal  more  painful 
than  might  be  expected,  considering  its  small  size.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  partly  owing  to  the  vehemence 
of  the  inflammation  producing  the  stye,  and  partly  tc 
the  exquisite  sensibility  and  tension  of  the  skin,  which 
covers  the  edge  of  the  eyelids.  On  this  account,  the 
hordeolum  very  often  excites  fever  and  restlessness  in 
delicate,  irritable  constitutions ;  it  suppurates  slowly 
and  imperfectly ;  and,  when  suppurated,  has  no  ten- 
dency to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  furunctilous  inflammations,  forms 
an  exception  10  the  general  rule,  that  the  best  mode  in 
which  inflammatory  swellings  can  end,  is  resolution  ; 
for  whenever  a  furunctilous  inflammation  extends  so 
deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of  the  cellular  substance,  the 
little  tumour  can  never  be  resolved,  or  only  imperfectly 
so.  This  event,  indeed,  would  rather  be  hurtful,  since 
there  would  still  remain  behind  a  greater  or  smaller 
portion  of  dead  cellular  membrane  ;  which,  sooner  or 
later,  might  bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  stye  in  the  same 
place  as  before,  or  else  become  converted  into  a 
hard  indolent  body,  deforming  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

HO'UOEUM.  (~ib  horrore  arista;  from  the  un- 
pleasantness of  its  beard  to  the  touch.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna.an  system.  Class 
Triandria;  Older,  Digyma.     Barley. 

2.  The  pharmacop'jcial  name  of  the  common  barley 
See  Hordcum  vulgarc. 

Hordlim  c  \l  si  hum.     Sec  Ccvadilia. 

Horducm  disticbon.  This  plant  affords  the  barley 
in  common  use.     See  Hordeusn  vulgare. 

Hordeum  i-krlatum.     See  Hordcum  vulgarc. 

Hordeum  vulgare.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  bailey.  The  seed  called  bailey,  is  obtained 
from  several  species  of  hordcum,  but  principally  from 
the  vulgarc,  or  common  or  Scotch  barley,  and  the 
distichon,  or  hordcum  gallicum  vcl  mundalum,  or 
French  barley,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  extremely  nutritious 
and  mucilaginous,  and  in  common  use  as  a  drink, 
when  boiled,  in  all  inflammatory  diseases  and  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  especially  where  there  is  cough  or 
irritation  about  the  fauces.  A  decoction  of  barley  with 
gum,  is  considered  a  useful  diluent  and  demulcent  in 
dysury  and  strangury  ;  the  gum  mixing  with  the  urine, 
sheaths  the  urinary  canal  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
urine.  Among  the  ancients,  decoctions  of  barley, 
Kptdr),  were  the  principal  medicine,  as  well  as  aliment, 
in  acute  diseases.  Barley  is  freed  from  its  shells  in 
mills,  and  in  this  state  called  Scotch  and  French  bailey. 
In  Holland,  they  rub  barley  into  small  round  grains, 
somewhat  like  pearls,  which  is  therefore  called  pearl 
barley,  or  hordcum  pcrlatum. 

HORIZONTALS.  Horizontal:  applied  to  leave--, 
roots,  &c.  which  spread  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  ; 
as  the  leaves  of  (icntiana  campestris,  and  roots  of  the 
Laserpitium  prutcnicum. 

HOIiMIXUM.  (From  opjxaio,  to  incite:  named 
from  its  supposed  qualities  of  provoking  veuery.)  See 
Salvia  sclarca. 

HORN.  An  animal  substance  chiefly  membraneous, 
composed  of  coagulated  albumen,  with  a  little  gelatin, 
and  about  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  horns  of  the  buck  and  bait  are  of  a  different 
nature,  being  intermediate  between  bone  and  hum. 
See  Cornu. 

Horn  silver.     A  chloride  of  silver. 
HORNBLENDE.     A  sub-species  of  straight-edged 
auglte.     There  are  three  varieties  of  it : 

1.  Common  hornblende,  which  is  of  a  greenish  black 
colour:  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  mountain 
rocks,  syenite  and  green-stone,  and  occurs  frequently 
in  granite,  gneiss,  &c.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
British  isles,  and  on  the  Continent. 

2.  Hornblende  slate,  of  a  colour  intermediate  be- 
tween green  and  black.  It  occurs  in  beds  of  gneiss 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  the  Conti- 
nent. • 

3.  Basaltic  hornblende,  of  a  velvet  black  colour.  It 
is  found  imbedded  in  basalt,  along  with  olivine  and 
augite,  at  Arthur's  Scat,  near  Edinburgh,  an.t  in  basal- 
tic rocks  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent. 

HORNSTONE.      Professor  Jameson's  ninth   sub 
species  of  rhomhoidal  quartz. 
HORRIPILA'TIO.     Horripilation.     (From  hirrot 
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and  pilus,  a  hair.)  A  shuddering  or  a  sense  of  creep- 
ing in  different  parts  ol'  the  body.  A  symptom  of  tin; 
approach  of  lever. 

Borse-ehesnut.    See  JEsculus  kippocast 

Mgrse-radish.    See  CoMearia  armor.: 
HORSE-TAIL.     See  Hippurus  vulgaris. 

HORSTIUS,  Gregory,  was  bom  at  Torgau,  in 
1573.  After  studying  in  different  parts  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  lie  graduated  at  Ba.-ii  in  KiOti,  and 
Was  soon  after  appointed  to  a  medical  professorship  at 
W'iitenhurg.  But  two  years  after  lie  received  a  simi- 
lar appointment  at  Giessen,  and  was  made  chief  phy- 
sician of  Hesse  ;  \\  here  lie  attained  considerable  repu- 
tation in  his  profession.  In  17-J-J  lie  went  to  rim,  on 
an  invitation  from  the  magistracy  as  public  physician 
and  president  of  the  college  ;  where  Ills  learning,  skill, 
and  humanity,  procured  lliiti  general  esteem.  He  died 
iu  1G;H).  His  works  were  collected  by  Ins  m>iis  in  three 
folio  volumes. 

HO'RTUS.  (From  orior,  to  rise,  as  being  the  place 
where  vegetables  grow  up  |     I.  A  garden. 

•J.  The  genitals  of  a  woman,  which  is  the  repository 
of  the  human  semen. 

Horti  s  so  i  is.     A  collection  of  dried  plants 

HOUNDS-TONGUE.    See  Ognoglossum. 

HOUSE-LEEK.    See  .s.  mpervivum  tcctorum. 

HUBEK,  John  Jambs,  was  born  at   Basle  in  170T, 

and  graduated  there  at  the  age  of  36,  after  studying 
Under  the  celebrated  Haller  and  oilier  able  teachers. 
Two  ycais  after  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Court  of  Baden   Dourlach.      He  materially  assisted 

Haller  in  his  work  on  the  Botany  of  Switzerland,  and 
was  consequently  invited  by  him  in  1738  to  be  dis- 
sector at  Gottingen. 

He  speedily  rose  to  considerable  reputation  there, 
and  received  different  public  appointments.  He  bad 
likewise  the  honour  of  beins  elected  into  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  b  .  -  in  Europe.     He  dud 

in  1778.  The  chief  objects  of  his  research  were  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  originating  tiom  it:  he- 
also  inquired  into  the  supposed  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  mother  on  the  fcetus,  and  into  the  cau.-e 
of  miscarriages. 

[HULL,  Dr.  Amos  G.  This  gentleman  is  a  living 
practitioner  of  physic  and  surgery  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  He  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cure  of 
Reducible  Hernia,  and  has  succeeded  beyond  all  other 
surgeons  in  the  cure  of  this  frequent  complaint.  Prac- 
titioners have  most  usually  directed  their  patients  to 
apply  a  truss.  Dr.  Hull,  however,  in  attending  more 
particularly  and  personally  to  the  adaptation  of  I 
to  different  kinds  of  Reducible  Hernia,  found  that  they 
were  all  made  upon  erroneous  principles.  He  has  ac- 
cordingly invented  a  truss  differing  from  all  preceding 
trusses,  and  it  has  the  general  approbation  of  practi- 
tioners in  this  country,  for  its  simplicity  and  superior 
utility.  He  has  improved  upon  those  he  first  made, 
and  he  now  calls  it  his  improved  hinge  and  pivot 
Truss,  for  an  account  of  which  see  article,  Truss.     A.j 

HUL.ME,  Nath  \niel,  was  born  at  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire, 1732,  and  bred  to  the  profession  of  a  surgeon- 
apothecary.  After  serving  some  time  in  the  navy,  he 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  17G5.  He  then  settled  in 
London,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  physician  to  the 
General  Dispensary  the  first  institution  of  that  kind 
established  in  the  metropolis.  About  the  year  177.")  be 
was  elected  physician  to  the  Charter-house.  In  1807 
he  died,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  bruise  by  a  fall. 
He  was  author  of  several  dissertations  on  scurvy, 
puerperal  fever,  &c.  He  also  made  a  series  of  expe- 
riments on  the  light  spontaneously  emitted  from  vari- 
ous bodies,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions :  and  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Loudon 
Practice  of  Physic. 

HUMECT A'NTIA.  (From  humccto,  to  make  moist.) 
Medicines  which  arc  supposed  capable  of  softening  by 
making  the  solids  of  the  body  moist 

Hi'MERAL.  JIumeralis.  Belonging  to  the  hume- 
rus or  arm. 

Humeral  artery.  Jirtcri.i  humcralis.  Brachial 
artery.  The  axillary  artery,  having  passed  the  tendon 
of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  changes  its  name  to  the 
brachial  or  humeral  artery,  which  name  it  retains  in 
its  course  down  the  arm  to  the  bend,  where  it  divides 
into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  In  this  course  it 
gives  off  several  muscular  branches,  three  of  which 
oulv  tescrve  attention  :    1.   The  artcria  profunda. suve- 
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riot;  which  goes  round  the  back  of  the  arm  to  the  ex 
terior  muscle,  and  is  often  named  the  upper  muscular 
artery.  2.  Another  like  il,  called  artcria  profunda  in- 
Jtrior,  or  the  lower  muscular  artery.     3.    Ramus  aaas- 

tomotiens  major,  which  anastomoses  round  the  elbow 
with  the  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

Hi  ukralis  mi  9i  i  i.i  s.     See  Deltoidcs. 

rin'MERUS.    (From  uijioj,  the  shoulder.) 

1.  The  arm,  as  composed  of  hard  and  si 
from  tbi>  shoulder  to  the  foreal  m. 

-J.  The  shoulder. 

:',.  The  bone  of  the  arm,  or  os  humeri,  os  brachii.  A 
long  cylindrical  bone,  situated  between  the  scapula  and 
forearm.  Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  somewhat 
laterally  and  internally,  into  a  large,  round,  anil  smooth 
head,  which  is  admitted  into  the  glenoid  i  ttvity  of  the 
scapula.     Around  the  basis  of  this  head  i-  obsei  \  D<J    a 

circular  fossa,  deepest  antei  mi  |y  and  externally,  which 
forms  what  is  called  the  neck  of  the  hone,  and  from 
the  edge  of  which  arises  the  capsular  ligament,  which 
is  further  strengthened  by  a  strong  membraneous  ex- 
pansion, extending  to  the  upper  (dye  of  the  gli  noid 
c  i\  ity,  and  to  the  coracoid  process  ol  the  scapula  ;  and 
likewise  by  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  muscles, 

inserted  into  the  head  of  the  humerus.  This  capsular 
ligament  is  sometimes  torn  in  luxation,  and  becomes 
an  obstacle  to  the  easy  reduction  of  the  bone.  The 
articulating  surface  of  the  head  is  covered  by  a  car- 
tilage, which  is  thick  in  its  middle  part,  and  thin  to- 
wards its  edges;  by  which  means  it  is  more  convex  in 
the  recent  subject  than  in  the  skeleton.  This  upper 
extremity,  besides  tile  round  smooth  head,  affords  two 
Other  smaller  protuberances.  One  of  these,  which  is 
the  largest  of  the  two,  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  shape, 
and  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  kind  of  groove,  that  makes 
a  part  of  the  neck.  This  tuberosity  is  divided,  at  its 
upper  part,  into  three  surfaces  ;  the  first  of  these,  which 
is  the  smallest  and  uppermost,  serves  for  the  insertion 
of  the  supraspinatus  muscle;  the  second  or  middle- 
most, for  the  insertion  of  the  infraspinatus;  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  lowest  and  hindmost,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  teres  minor.  The  other  smaller  tuberosity 
is  situated  anteriorly,  between  the  larger  one  and  the 
head  of  tin?  humerus,  and  serves  for  the  insertion  of 
the  subscapulars  muscle.  Between  these  two  tube- 
rosities there  is  a  deep  groove  for  lodging  the  tendinous 
head  of  the  biceps  brachii;  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  joint  affording  here  a  prolongation,  thinner  than 
the  capsule  itself,  which  covers  and  accompanies  this 
muscle  to  its  fleshy  portion,  where  it  gradually  disap- 
pears in  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane.  Immedi- 
ately below  its  neck,  the  os  humeri  begins  to  assume  a 
cylindrical  shape,  so  that  here  the  body  of  the  bone 
may  be  said  to  commence.  At  its  upper  part  is  ob- 
served a  continuation  of  the  groove  for  the  biceps, 
which  extends  downward,  about  the  fourth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  bone  in  an  oblique  direction.  The 
edges  of  this  groove  arc  continuations  of  the  greater  and 
-mailer  tuberosities,  and  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
the  pectoralis,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major  mus- 
cles. The  groove  itself  is  lined  with  a  glistening  sub- 
stance like  cartilage,  but  Which  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  remains  of  tendinous  fibres.  A  little 
lower  down,  towards  the  external  and  anterior  side  of 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  it  is  seen  rising  into  a  rough 
ridge  for  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  On  each 
side  of  this  ridge  the  bone  is  smooth  and  flat,  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  brachialis  internus  muscle:  and  be- 
hind the  middle  part  of  the  outermost  side  of  the  ridge 
is  a  channel,  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  into  the 
nee  of  the  bone.  A  little  lower  down,  and  near 
the  inner  side  of  the  ridge,  there  is  sometimes  seen 
such  another  channel,  which  is  intended  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  os  humeri,  at  its  lower  extremity,  be- 
comes gradually  broader  and  (latter,  so  as  to  have  this 
end  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape.  The  bone,  thus  ex- 
panded, affords  two  surfaces,  of  which  the  anterior 
one  is  the  broadest,  and  somewhat  convex;  and  the 
posterior  one  narrower  and  smoother.  The  bone  ter- 
minates in  four  large  processes,  the  two  outermost  of 
which  are  called  condyles,  though  not  designed  for  the 
articulation  of  the  bone.  These  condyles,  which  are 
placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  on  each  side 
of  the  bone,  are  rough  and  irregular  protuberances, 
formed  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  ligaments,  and 
differ  from  each  other  in  size  and  shape.     The  external 
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condyle,  when  the  arm  is  in  tlie  most  natural  position, 
is  found  to  be  placed  somewhat  forwarder  than  the 
other.  The  internal  condyle  is  longer,  and  more  pro- 
tuberant, than  the  external.  From  each  of  these  pro- 
cesses a  ridge  is  continued  upwards,  at  the  side  or  the 
bone.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  condyles  are 
placed  the  two  articulating  processes,  contiguous  to 
each  oilier,  and  covered  with  cartilage.  One  of  these, 
which  is  the  smallest,  is  formed  into  a  small,  obtuse, 
smooth  head,  on  which  the  radius  plays.  This  little 
head  is  placed  near  the  external  condyle,  as  a  part  of 
which  il  has  been  sometimes  described.  The  other, 
and  larger  process,  is  composed  of  two  lateral' protu- 
berances and  a  middle  eav  ily,  all  of  which  are  smooth 
and  covered  with  cartilage.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  ulna  moves  upon  this  process,  it  lias  gotten 
the  name  of  trochlea,  or  pulley.  The  sides  of  this  pul- 
ley are  unequal ;  that  which  is  towards  the  little  head, 
is  the  highest  of  the  two;  the  other,  which  is  continu- 
ous to  the  external  condyle,  is  more  slanting,  being 
situated  obliquely  from  within  outwards,  so  that  when 
the  forearm  is  fully  extended,  it  does  not  form  a  straight 
line  with  the  os  humeri,  and,  lor  the  same  reason,  when 
we  bend  the  elbow,  the  hand  comes  not  to  the  shoulder, 
;ts  it  might  be  expected  to  do,  but  to  the  forepart  of  the 
breast.  There  is  a  cavily  at  the  root  of  these  pro- 
cesses, on  each  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  bone.  The 
cavity  on  the  anterior  surface  is  divided  by  a  ridge  into 
two,  the  external  of  which  receives  the  end  of  the 
radius,  and  the  internal  one  lodges  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna  in  the  flexions  of  the  forearm.  The 
cavily  on  the  posterior  surface,  at  the  basis  of  the  pul- 
ey,  is  much  larger,  and  lodges  the  olecranon  when  the 
arm  is  extended.  The  internal  structure  of  the  os 
humeri  is  similar  to  that  of  other  long  bones.  In  new- 
oorn  infants,  both  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartilagi- 
nous, and  the  large  head,  with  tin-  two  tubercles  above, 
and  the  condyles,  with  the  two  articulating  pr< 
below,  become  epiphyses  before  they  are  entirely  united 
iO  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

HU'MILIS.  (From  torn', on  the  ground  :  so  named 
because  it  turns  the  eye  downwards,  and  is  expressive 
of  humility.)     See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

IIUMITE.  A  mineral  of  a  reddish  brown  colour 
found  near  Naples,  and  named  by  Count  Boumon  in 
Honour  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  a  distinguished  culti- 
vator of  mineralogy. 

HU'MOR.  (.lb  humo,  from  the  ground  ;  because 
moisture  springs  from  the  earth.)  Humour,  a  general 
name  for  any  fluid  of  the  body  except  the  blood. 

Humor  vitrkus.  The  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance  to  melted 
glass,  is  less  dense  than  the  crystalline  but  more  than 
the  aqueous  humour;  it  is  very  considerable  in  the 
human  eye,  and  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  small  arte- 
ries that  are  distributed  in  cells  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane; it  is  heavier  than  common  water,  slightly  albu- 
minous and  saline. 

HUMOUR.     See  Humor. 

Humour,  aqueous.    See  Aqueous  humour. 

Humour,  vitreous.    See  Humor  vitreus. 

Humours  of  the  Eye.    See 

HUMULIN.  The  narcotic  principle  of  the  fruit  of 
the  hop.     See  Hamulus. 

HU'MULUS.  (From  humus,  the  ground:  so  named 
because,  without  factitious  support,  it  creeps  along  the 
ground.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  l.in- 
iii  an  system.  Class,  Dittcia;  Order,  Pcntandria. 
The  hop. 

HtJMULUS  LCVULUS.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hop-plant.  Lupulus;  Convolvulus  perennis.  The 
hop  is  the  floral  leal' or  bractca  of  this  plant:  it  is 
dried  and  used  in  various  hinds  of  strong  beer.  Hops 
have  a  bitter  taste,  less  ungrateful  than  most  of  the 
other  strong  bitters,  accompanied  with  some  degn  e  of 

warmth  and  aromatic  flavour,  and  are  highly  intoxi- 
cating. The  hop-flower  also  exhales  a  considerable 
quantity  of  its  narcotic  power  in  drying;  heme  those 
who  sleep  in  the  hop-houses  are  with  difficulty  i  onset! 
from  their  slumber.  A  pillow  stuffed  with  these  flow- 
ers is  said  to  have  laid  our  late  monarch  to  sleep  when 
other  remedies  had  failed.  The  young  sprouts,  called 
hop  tops,  if  plucked  when  only  a  foot  above  the  ground, 
and  boiled,  are  eaten,  like  asparagus,  and  are  a  whole- 
Borne  delicacy.  The  active  or  narcotic  principle  of  the 
hop,  is  called  humulin. 
HUNGER.  Fames.  "  The  want  of  solid  aliments 
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is  ciiara  itcrized  by  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  region 
of  the  sninach,  and  by  a  general  feebleness,  more  or 
less  mar  ted.  This  feeling  is  generally  renewed  alter 
the  stomach  has  been  for  some  time  empty ;  it  is  varia- 
ble in  its  intensity  and  its  nature  in  different  individu- 
als, and  even  in  the  same  individual.  In  some  its 
violence  is  excessive,  in  others  it  is  scarcely  felt;  some 
never  feel  it,  and  eat  only  because  the  hour  of  repast 
is  come.  Many  persons  perceive  a  drawing,  a  pres- 
sure more  or  less  painl'iki  in  the  epigastric  region,  ac- 
companied by  yawnings,  and  a  particular  noise,  pro- 
duced by  the  gases  contained  in  the  stomach,  which 
becomes  contracted.  When  this  want  is  not  satisfied 
it  increases,  and  may  become  a  severe  pain  :  the  sama 
takes  place  with  the  sensation  of  weakness  and  gene- 
ral fatigue,  which  is  felt,  and  which  may  increase, 
so  as  to  render  the  motions  difficult,  or  even  im- 
possible. 

Authors  distinguish  in  hunger,  local  phenomena,  ant 
general  phenomena. 

This  distinction  is  good  in  itself,  and  may  be  useful 
for  study;  but  have  not  mere  gratuitous  suppositions 
been  described  as  local  or  general  phenomena  of  hun 
ger,  the  existence  of  which  was  rendered  probable  by 
this  theory?  This  point  of  physiology  is  one  of  those 
in  which  the  want  of  direct  experiment  is  the  most 
strongly  felt. — The  pressure  and  contraction  of  the 
stomach  are  considered  among  the  local  phenomena 
of  hunger:  'the  sides  of  that  viscus,'  it  is  said,  'be 
come  thicker;  it  changes  its  form  and  situation,  and 
draws  the  duodenum  a  little  towards  it ;  its  cavity  con 
tains  saliva  mixed  with  air,  niucosilies,  bile,  which 
has  regurgitated  in  consequence  of  the  dragging  of 
the  duodenum  ;  the  quantity  of  these  humours  in 
creases  in  the  stomach  in  proportion  as  hunger  is  of 
longer  continuation.  The  cystic  bile  does  not  flow 
into  the  duodenum;  it  collects  in  the  gall-bladder,,  and 
it  becomes  abundant  and  black  according  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  abstinence.  A  change  takes  place  in  the 
order  of  the  circulation  of  the  digestive  organs ;  the 
stomach  receives  less  blood,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
flexion  of  these  vessels,  which  is  then  grealei  ;  perhaps 
by  the  compression  of  the  nerves,  in  consequence  of 
this  Confinement,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  cir 
culation  will  then  be  diminished.  On  the  Other  hand, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  epiploon,  receive  more,  and 
perforin  the  office  of  diverticula :  the  liver  and  the 
spleen,  because  they  are  less  supported  when  the  sto- 
mach is  empty,  ami  then  present  a  more  easy  access 
to  the  blood:  and  the  epiploon,  because  the  vessels  arc 
then  less  fiexuous,'  <fcc.  The  most  of  these  data  are 
mere  conjectures,  and  nearly  devoid  of  proof.  After 
twenty  four,  forty-eight,  and  even  sixty  hours  of  com- 
plete abstinence,  Dr.  Magendie  says  he  never  saw  the 
contraction  and  pressure  of  the"  stomach  of  which 
some  authors  speak:  this  organ  has  always  presented 
to  him  very  considerable  dimensions,  particularly  in 
its  splenic  extremity  ;  it  was  only  after  the  fourth  and 
tilth  day  that  il  appeared  to  it  turn  upon  itself,  to  di 
uiinish  much  in  size,  and  slichtly  in  position  ;  even 
these  effects  are  not  strongly  marked  unless  fasting  lias 
been  very  strictly  observed. 

Blchat  thinks  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  trie 
empty  stouiai  li  is  equal  to  that  which  it  supports  when 
distended  by  aliments,  since,  says  he,  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  are  compressed  in  proportion  as  the  volume 
of  the  stomach  diminishes.  The  contrary  of  this  may 
be  easily  proved  by  putting  one  or  two  fingers  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  alter  having  made  an  incision  in  its 
sides;  it  will  (hen  be  easily  seen  that  the  pressure  sus- 
tained by  the  viscera,  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  distention  of  the  stomach;  if  Hie 
stomach  is  full,  the  finger  will  be  stronger  pressed,  and 
the  viscera  will  press  outward  to  escape  through  the 
opening;  if  it  is  empty,  the  pressui"  will  be  very 
trifling,  and  the  viscera  will  have  little  tendency  to 
pass  out  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  must  be  un 
derstood  that  in  this  experiment  the  pressure  exertcc 
by  the  abdominal  muscle,  when  they  are  relaxed,  oughl 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  which  they  exert  when 
contracted  with  force.  Also,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  all  the  reservoirs  contained  in  the  abdomen 
are  more  easily  distended  by  the  matters  which  re 
main  some  time  in  them.  Perhaps  tins  is  he  princi 
pal  reason  why  bile  then  accumulates  in  he  gall- 
bladder. Wiih  regard  to  the  presence  of  bile  in  the 
stomach,  that  some  persons  regard  as  the  cause  of 
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Hunger,  unless  in  certain  sickly  cas.-s  bile  d(  f  i  ot 
enter  it,  though  it  continues  to  How  into  the  sm.u.  in- 
testine. 

The  quantity  of  mucus  that  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach presents  is  so  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
prolongation  of  abstinence. 

Relatively  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  goes  to 
the  stomach  when  empty,  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  its  vessels,  anil  the  mode  of  circulation  which  then 
exists,  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  receives  i 
this  fluid  Wftn  When  it  is  full  of  aliments;  but,  far 
from  being  in  this  respect  in  opposition  with  the  other 
abdominal  organs,  this  disposition  appears  to  be  com 
muii  to  all  the  organs  contained  in  the  abdomen. 

To  the  general  phenomena  of  hunger  is  ascribed  a 
weakness  and  diminution  of  the  action  of  all  the 
organs;  the  circulation  and  the  respiration  bi 
slow,  the  heat  of  the  body  lowers,  the  secretions  dimi- 
nish, the  whole  of  the  functions  arc  exerted  with  more 
difficulty.  The  absorption  alone  is  said  to  become 
more  active,  but  nothing  is  strictly  demonstrated  in 
this  respect. 

Hunger,  appetite  itself,  which  is  only  its  first  degree, 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  that  feeling  which  in- 
duces us  to  prefei  one  sort  of  food  to  another,  from  that 

Which  causes  us,  during  a  repast,  to  choose  one  dish 
rather  than  another,  etc 

These  feelings  are  very  different  from  real  hunger, 
which  expresses  the  true  wants  of  the  economy  ;  they 
in  a  great  measure  depend  on  civilization,  on  habits, 
and  certain  ideas  relative  to  the  properties  of  aliments. 
Some  of  them  are  in  unison  with  the  season,  the  cli- 
mate, and  then  they  are  equally  legitimate  as  hun- 
ger itself;  such  is  that  which  inclil  _•  table 
regimen  in  hot  countries,  or  during  the  heats  of 
summer. 

Certain  circumstances  lender  hunger  more  intense, 
and  cause  it  to  return  at  nearer  intervals;  such  as  a 
told  and  dry  air.  w  inter,  spring,  cold  baths,  dry  fric- 
tions upon  the  skin,  exercise  on  horseback,  walking, 
bodily  fatigue,  and  generally  all  the  causes  that  (ml 
the  action  of  the  organs  in  play,  and  accelerate  the  nu- 
tritive process  with  which  hunger  is  essentially  con- 
nected. Some  substances,  being  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  excite  a  feeling  like  hunger,  but  which  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  With  it. 

There  are  causes  which  diminish  the  intensity  of 
hunger,  and  which  prolong  the  periods  at  which  it 
habitually  manifests  itself;  among  this  number  are  the 
inhabiting  of  iiot  countries,  and  humid  places,  rest  of 
the  body  and  mind,  depressing  passions,  and  indeed 
ail  the  circumstances  that  interrupt  the  action  of  tiie 
organs,  and  diminish  the  activity  of  nutrition.  There 
•ire  also  substances  which,  being  brought  into  the  di- 
gestive canals,  prevent  hunger,  or  cause  it  to  cease,  as 
opium „hot  drinks,  fcc 

A V'ith  resiiecl  to  the  cause  of  hunger,  it  has  been,  by 
nirns,  attributed  to  the  providence  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple, to  the  frictions  of  the  sides  of  the  stomach  against 
eacli  oilier,  to  the  dragging  of  the  liver  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, to  the  action  of  bile  upon  the  stomach,  to  the 
acrimony  and  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  fatigue  of 
the  contracted  fibres  of  the  stomach,  to  compression  of 
the  nerves  of  this  viscus,  &c.  &c. 

Hunger  arises,  like  all  other  internal  sensations,  from 
the  action  of  the  nervous  cystem;  it  has  no  other  seat 
than  this  system  itself,  and  no  other  causes  than  the 
general  laws  of  organization.  What  very  well  proves 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  is,  that  it  sometimes  conti- 
nues though  the  stomach  is  filled  with  food;  that  it 
cannot  he  produced  though  the  stomach  has  been 
some  time  empty;  lastly,  that  it  is  so  subject  to  habit 
as  to  cease  spontaneously  after  the  habitual  hour  of 
repast  is  over.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  feeling 
which  takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  but 
also  of  the  general  weakness  that  accompanies  it,  and 
which,  consequently,  cannot  be  considered  as  real,  at 
least  in  the  first  instant  in  which  it  is  manifested." 

HUNTER,  William,  was  born  in  1718,  at  Ki'lbride 
in  Scotland.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Glas- 
gow; but  feeling  scruples  against  subscription,  and 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Cullen, 
be  determined  to  pursue  the  medical  profession  After 
living  three  vears  with  that  able  teacher,  who  then 
practised  as  "a  surgeon-apothecary  at  Hamilton,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  in  November,  17-10;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer  came  to  London  with  a  rtcouimenda- 
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tion  to  Dr.  James  Douglas,  who  engaged  him 
in  his  dissections,  ami  superintend  'be  education  of 
his  sou.  He  was  also  enabled  by  that  physician's  libe- 
rality to  attend  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  other  teach- 
ers;  but  death  deprived  him  of  so  valuable  n  friend 
within  a  year.  However,  he  remained  in  the  family, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  zeal.  In  1743, 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the 
structure  and  diseases  of  articulating  cartilages,  which 
was  much  admired.  He  now  formed  the  design  of 
teaching  anatomy;  and,  after  encountering  some  dif- 
ficulties, commenced  bj  giving  a  course  on  the  opera 
turns  til  Burgery  to  a  society  of  navy  surgeons  in  lieu 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Sliarpe.  Al  firsi  lie  felt  considerable 
solicitude  in  speaking  in  public  :  but  gradually  this 
wore  off,  and  he  evinced  a  remarkable  facility  in  ex- 
pressing himself  with  perspicuity  and  elegance,  lie 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  request! 
tend  the  plan  to  anatomy,  which  he  began  at  cordingly 
in  17-K).  His  success  was  considerable,  but  having 
somewhat  embarrassed  himself  at  fust  by  assisting  bis 
friends,  be  was  obliged  to  adopt  proper  caution  in 
lending mone}  ;  winch,  with  ins  talents,  industry,  and 
economy,  enabled  bun  to  acquire  an  ample  fortune. 
I:i  1748,  be  accompanied  his  pupil,  young  I  lunulas,  on 
a  tour,  and  having  seen  the  admirable  injections  of 
Albinus  at  Leyden,  be  was  inspired  with  a  strong 
emulation  to  excel  in  that  branch.  On  his  return,  he 
relinquished  the  profession  of  surgery,  and  devoted 
himself  to  midwifery,  to  which  his  person  and  man- 
ners well  adapted  him;  and  having  been  appointed  to 

the  Middlesex  and  British  lying-in  hospitals,  as  well  as 
favoured  by  other  circumstances,  be  made  a  lapid  ad- 
vance in  practice.  In  17.70  he  obtained  a  doctor's 
degree  from  Glasgow,  and  was  afterward  often  con- 
sulted as  a  physician,  in  cases  which  required  peculiar 
anatomical  skill.  Six  years  after,  he  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  the  College  in  London  ;  and  also  a  mem 
ber  of  the  society,  by  which  the  "  Medical  Observa 
tions  and  Inquiries"  were  published.  He  enriched 
that  work  with  many  \  aluablc  communications  ;  par 
licularly  an  account  of  the  disease,  since  called  Aneu- 
risraal  Varix,  a  rase  of  emphysema,  with  practical  re- 
marks, wherein  he  Showed  the  fat  to  be  deposited  in 
distinct  vesicles  ;  and  some  observations  Oil  the  retro- 
version of  the  uterus:  ami,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  society.  In  17G2 
lie  published  his  "  Medical  Commentaries,"  in  which 
he  laid  claim,  with  much  asperity,  to  several  anatomi- 
cal discoveries,  especially  relative  to  the  absorbent 
system,  in  opposition  to  the  second  Monro,  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  extremely  tenacious  of  his  rights  in 
this  respect,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  be  inti  inged, 
even  by  bis  own  brother.  It  must  be  very  difficult, 
and  of  little  importance,  to  decide  such  controversies  ; 
especially  as  the  principal  points  concerning  the  ab- 
sorbent system  bad  been  staled  as  early  as  1726,  in  a 
work  printed  at  Paris  by  M.  Noguez.  About  the  same 
period,  the  queen  being  pregnant,  Dr.  Hunter  was  con- 
sulted; and,  two  years  alter,  he  was  appointed  ber 
physician  extraordinary.  In  I7ti7  he  was  chosen  ;, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  hi'  communi 
cated  some  papers;  and,  in  the  year  following,  lie 
was  appointed,  by  the  king,  Professor  of  Anatomy  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  on  its  Inst  institution;  be  was 
also  elected  into  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  some 
respectable  foreign  associations.  In  177:7  he  published 
a  splendid  work,  which  had  occupied  him  for  34  years 
previously,  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid 
illustrated  by  plates,  admirable  for  their  accuracy,  as 
well  as  elegance;  among  other  improvements,  the 
membrana  decidua  reflexa, discovered  by  himself,  was 
here  first  delineated.  He  drew  up  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  figures;  which  was  published  after  his 
death  by  his  nephew,  Dr.  Baillie.  Another  posthu- 
mous publication,  deservedly  much  admired,  was  the 
"Two  Introductory  Lectures"  to  his  anatomical 
course.  As  his  wealth  increased,  he  formed  the  noble 
design  of  establishing  an  anatomical  school;  and  pro- 
posed to  government,  on  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
to  build  a  proper  edifice  and  endow  a  perpetual  pro- 
fessorship :  but  this  not  beina  acceded  to,  he  set  about 
the  establishment  in  Great  Windmill  street,  where  he 
collected  a  most  valuable  museum  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations, subjects  of  natural  history,  scarce  boons, 
coins,  &c.  to  which  an  easy  access  was  always  given. 
He  continued  to  lecture  and  practise  till  near  the  pe 
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rfod  of  his  death,  in  1783.  He  bequeathed  the  use  of 
his  museum,  for  thirty  years,  to  Dr.  Baillie;  alter 
which  it  was  to  belong  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
HUNTER,  John,  was  born  ten  years  after  bis  bro- 
ther William.  His  early  education  was  much  ne- 
glected, and  his  temper  injured,  through  his  mother's 

odulgence.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  put  under  a  rela- 
tion, a  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker,  who  failed  in  his 
business.  Hearing,  at  this  period,  of  his  brother's  suc- 
ccss,  lie  applied  to  become  his  ussistant,  and  accord- 
ingly came  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1748.  He 
made  such  proficiency  in  dissection,  that  he  wascapa- 
)le  of  undertaking  the  demonstrations  in  the  following 
reason.  During  the  summer  he  attended  the  surgical 
practice  at  different  hospitals;  and,  in  1756,  lie  was 
appointed  house-surgeon  at  St.  George's.  He  hud 
been  admitted  by  his  brother  to  a  partnership  in  the 
.ecturea  (lie  year  before.  After  labouring  about  ten 
years  with  unexampled  ardour  in  the  study  of  human 
anatomy,  he  turned  his  attention  to  that  of  other  ani- 
mals, with  a  view  to  elucidate  physiology.  His  health 
was  so  much  impaired  by  these  pursuits,  that,  in  17li0, 
lie  went  abroad  as  surgeon  on  the  staff,  and  thus  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  gun-shot  wounds.  On  his  re- 
turn, after  three  years,  he  settled  in  London  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  gave  instructions  in  dissection  and  the  per- 
formance of  operations ;  and  he  continued,  with  great 
zeal,  his  researches  into  comparative  anatomy  and 
natural  history.  Several  papers  were  communicated 
by  hiin  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  member  in  1767.  About  this  time,  by  his  brother's 
est,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  at  St. 
George's  Hospital ;  and  his  professional  reputation  was 
rapidly  increasing.  In  1771  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  work  on  the  teeth,  displaying  great  accuracy  of 
research  :  and,  two  years  after,  he  began  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  surgery.  He  fell  short  of 
his  brother  in  methodical  arrangement,  and  facility  of 
expressing  his  ideas,  and  indeed  adopted  a  peculiar 
language,  perhaps  in  part  from  the  deficiency  of  his 
education  ;  hut  he  certainly  brought  forward  many  in- 
genious speculations  in  physiology  and  pathology,  and 
suggested  some  important  practical  improvements, 
particularly  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism.  In 
177b  be  was  appointed  surgeon-extraordinary  to  the 
king;  and  soon  after  received  marks  of  distinction 
from  several  foreign  societies,  tlis  emoluments  in- 
creasing, he  took  a  large  house  in  Leicester-square, 
and  built  a  spacious  museum,  which  ho  continued  to 
store  with  subjects  in  comparative  anatomy,  at  a  very 
great  expense.  The  post  of  Deputy-Burgeon  General 
to  the  Army  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1786;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  his  great  work  on  the  venereal  disease 
appeared,  which  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his 
extraordinary  sagacity  and  talent  for  observation.  He 
also  published,  at  this  period,  "Observations  on  the 
Animal  Economy,"  chiefly  composed  of  papers 
already  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
In  17iio  he  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of  Hos- 
pitals, and  Surgeon-General  to  the  Army  ;  when  he 
resigned  his  lectures  to  Mr.  Home,  whose  sister  he  had 
mai  lied  He  had  been  for  two  years  before  labouring 
under  symptoms  of  organic  disease  about  the  heart, 
which  were  aggravated  by  any  sudden  exertion  or  agi- 
tation of  his  mind  ;  these  increased  progressively,  and, 
in  October  1793,  while  at  the  hospital,  being  vexed  by 
some  untoward  circumstance,  he  suddenly  expired. 
■  \aluable  treatise  on  the  biood,  inflammation, 
mil  gun  shot  wounds,  which  was  published  soon  after, 
Willi  a  life  prefixed,  by  his  brother-in-law.  His  mu- 
seum was  directed  to  be  offered  to  the  purchase  of 

rover snt:  it  was  bought  for  l.r>,0llu7.  and  presented 

lo  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  condition  of  their  open- 
in;;  it  to  public  inspection,  and  giving  a  set  of  lectures 
annually,  explanatory  of  its  contents.  The  prepara- 
tion^ are  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  gradations  of 
nature,  from  the  simplest  state  of  animated  existence 
up  to  man,  according  to  the  different  functions.  It 
comprehends  also  a  large  series  of  entire  animals,  ske- 
ilniosl  every  genus,  and  other  subjects  of  na- 
'ural  history. 

HURTSICKLE.  (So  called  because  it  is  trouble- 
some to  cut  down,  and  sometimes  notches  the  sickle.) 
3ec  ('nil  an  mi  a/anus. 

HUSK.    Boe  Gluma. 

HUXIIAM,  John,  was  born  about  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  and  practised  as  a  physician,  with  consider- 
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able  reputation,  at  Plymouth,  where  he  died  in  1768 
His  writings  display  great  learning  and  talent  for  ob- 
servation. He  kept  a  register  of  the  weather  and  pre- 
vailing diseases  lor  nearly  thirty  years,  which  was 
published  in  Latin,  in  three  volumes.  He  was  early 
elected  into  the  Roya;  Society,  and  communicated 
several  papers  on  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy.  But 
his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  "  Essay  on  Fevers," 
which  went  through  several  editions:  a  dissertation 
being  afterward  added  on  the  malignant  sore  throat. 

HYACINTH.    1.  A  sub-species  of  pyramidal  zircon. 
It  comes  from  Ceylon,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem. 
2.  See  Hyacintlms. 

HYACi'NTHUS.  (Said  by  the  poets  to  be  named 
from  the  friend  of  Apollo,  who  was  turned  into  this 
flower.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Hetandria ;  Order,  Jtonogynia. 

HvAfisTiifs  MUSCAltl.  Muscari.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  musk-grape  flower,  which,  according  lo 
Ray,  possescs  emetic  and  diuretic  qualities. 

HvAciNTiirs  non  scriftus.  Hare-bells.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  blue-bells,  so  common  in  our 
hedges  in  spring.  The  roots  are  bulbous  ;  the  flowers 
ably  scented.  Galen  considered  the  root  as  a 
remedy  in  jaundice.  It  is  ranked  among  the  astrin- 
gents, but  of  very  inferior  power. 

HYALITE.  A  transparent  siliceous  stone,  which 
is  often  rut  into  ring-stones,  found  near  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine. 

HYALO'IDES.  (Membrana  hyaloidcs  ;  from  va\oi, 
gloss,  and  riroj,  likeness.)  Mtmbrana  arachnoidca. 
Capsule  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  transparent 
membrane  enclosing  the  vitreous  humour  of"  the  eye. 

HYBERNACULUM.  This  Is  defined  by  Linnaeus 
to  be  a  part  of  the  plant  which  protects  the  embryo 
herb  from  external  injuries. 

An  organic  body  which  sprouts  from  the  surface  of 
different  parts  of  a  plant,  enclosing  the  rudiments  of  the 
new  shoot,  Bin?  which  is  capable  of  evolving  a  new  in- 
dividual perfectly  similar  to  the  parent.  This  is  a 
modification  of  the  definition  of  Gartner. —  Thompson 
Hyboma.  A  gibbosity  of  the  spine. 
HYBRID.  {Itt/briila, tromvBpis,  an  injury;  because 
its  nature  is  tainted.)  A  monstrous  production  of  two 
different  species  of  animals  or  plants.  In  the  former  it 
is  called  mongrel,  or  mule.  Neither  the  animal  nor  the 
seeds  of  hybrid  plants  propasate  their  species. 

HYDA'ttTHRUS.  (From  icwp,  water,  and  apBpov, 
a  joint  )  Hydarthron.  Hydurthros.  Spina  rcntcsa 
of  the  Arabian  writers,  Rhazes  and  Aviccnna.  While 
swelling.  The  white-swelling,  in  this  country,  is  a 
peculiarly  common  and  exceedingly  terrible  disease. 
The  varieties  of  white-swelling  are  very  numeroi.s,  and 
might  usefully  receive  particular  appellations,  g 
matlc  writers  have  generally  been  content  with  a  dis 
tinction  into  two  kinds,  viz.  rheumatic  and  serqfulous 
The  last  species  of  the  disease  they  also  distinguish 
into  such  tumours  as  primarily  affect  the  bones,  and 
then  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts;  and  into  other  cases, 
in  which  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts  become  diseased 
before  there  is  any  morbid  affection  of  the  hones. 

These  divisions,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  proves  to  be  not  sulli- 
clently  comprehensive;  and  the  propriety  of  using  the 
term  rheumatic  he  thinks  to  be  very  questionable. 

The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  eibow,  are  the  joints 
most  subject  to  white-swellings.  As  the  name  of  the 
disease  implies,  the  skin  is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour. 
In  some  instances,  the  swelling  yields,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  pressure  ;  but  it  never  pits,  mid  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  firm  to  make  an  uninformed  ex- 
aminer believe  that  the  bones  contribute  lo  the  tumour 
The  pain  is  sometimes  vehement  from  the  very  first 
in  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least  paiii  in  tb 
beginning  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of  scrofu 
Ions  while-swellings,  le*  the  pain  be  trivial  or  violent 
it  is  particularly  situated  in  one  part  of  the  joint,  viz 
either  the  centre  of  the  articulation,  or  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  supposing  the  knee  affected.  Sometimes  the 
[iaiu  continues  without  interruption;  sometimes  there 
are  intermissions;  and  in  other  instances  the  pain 
recurs  at  regular  times,  so  as  to  have  bean  called  by 
some  writers,  periodical.  Almost  all  antl  ors  describe 
the  patient  as  suffering  more  uneasiness  in  the  diseased 
pari,  when  he  is  warm,  and  particularly  when  he  is  iu 
this  condition  In  bed 
At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  in  the  majority 
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of  .'tistaoces,  the  swotting  is  very  inconsiderable,  or 
there  is  e»en  no  visible  enlargement  whatever.  In  the 
little  depressions,  naturally  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  patella  a  fulness  first  shows  itself,  end  gradually 
spreads  all  over  the  affected  joint. 

Tli"  patient,  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  liis  body  <>m 
the  disordered  joint,  in  consequence  of  the  g:eat  in- 
crease of  pain  thus  created,  gets  into  the  habit  <  f  only 
touching  the  ground  with  Ins  toes:  and  the  knee  being 
generally  kept  a  little,  bent  in  this  manner,  soon  loses 
theeapacity  of  becoming  extended  again.  When  white- 
swellings  have  lasted  a  while,  the  knee  is  almost  always 
found  in  a  permanent  sta;eof  flexion.  In  scrofulous 
rases  of  this  kind,  pain  constantly  precedes  any  appear- 
ance of  swelling;  but  the  interval  between  the  two 
symptoms  differs  very  much  in  different  subjects. 

The  morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time,  acquires  a 
vast  magnitude,  Still  the  integuments  retain  their 
natural  colour,  and  remain  unaifectcd.  The  i 
ment  of  the  articulation,  however,  always  set  ins 
greater  than  it  really  is.  in  consequence  of  the  emacia- 
tion of  the  limb  both  above  and  below  the  disease. 

An  appearance  ot'  blue  distended  veins,  and  a  shining 
smoothness,  are  the  only  alterations  to  be  noticed  in 
tiie  skiii  covering  the  enlarged  joint.  The  shining 
smoothness  seems  attributable  to  the  distention,  which 
obliterates  the  natural  furrows  and  wrinkles  of  the 
cutis.  When  the  joint  is  thus  swollen,  the  integuments 
cannot  be  pinched  up  into  a  told,  as  the)  could  in  the 
state  of  health,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  d 

As  the  distemper  ol"  the  articulation  advances,  col 
lections  of  matter  form  about  the  part,  and  at  length 
burst.  The  ulcerated  openings  sometimes  heal  up  ;  inn 
such  abscesses  are  generally  followed  by  other  collec- 
tions, which  pursue  the  same  course.  In  some 
these  abscesses  form  a  tew  months  after  the  ths. 
tion  of  the  joint :  on  other  occasions,  several  years 
elapse,  and  no  suppuration  of  this  kind  makes  iis  ap- 
pearam 

Such  terrible  local  mischief  must  necessarily  produce 
constitutional  disiurbat.ee.  The  patient's  he.. 
comes  gradually  impaired ;  he  loses  both  his  appetite 
and  natural  rest  and  sleep ;  his  pulse  is  small  and  fre- 
quent; and  obstinate  debilitating  diarrhoea  and  profuse 
nocturnal  sweats  ensue.  Such  complaints  are  sooner 
or  later  followed  by  dissolution,  unless  the  constitution 
be  relieved  in  time,  either  by  the  amendment  or  remo- 
val of  the  diseased  part  In  different  patients,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  the  disease,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
system,  vary  very  mui  h  in  relation  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  occur. 

Hhctnuatic  Kkite-vwettiitgs  are  very  distinct  dii 
from  the  scrofulous  distemper  of  large  joints.  In  the 
first,  the  pain  is  said  never  to  occur  without  being  at- 
tended with  swelling.  Scrofulous  white-swellings,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  alwavs  preceded  by  a  pain,  which 
is  particularly  confined  to  one  point  of  the  articulation. 
In  rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  general,  and  dif- 
fused ovei  the  whole  joint. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  causes  of  all  such 
white  swellings  as  come  within  the  class  of  rheumatic 
ones,  little  is  known.  External  irritation,  either  by 
exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or  by  the  application  of  vio- 
lence, is  often  concerned  in  bringing  on  the  disease; 
but  very  frequently  no  cause  of  this  kind  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  complaint.  As  for  scrofulous  u  hit  - 
swellings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  a  particular  kind  of  constitution, 
termed  a  scrofulous  or  strumous  habit.  In  this  sort 
of  temperament,  every  cause  capable  of  exciting  in- 
flammation, or  any  u  orbid  and  irritable  state  of  a  large 
Joint,  may  brio;;  such  disorder  as  may  end  in  the  severe 
disease  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

In  a  man  of  a  sound  constitution,  an  irritation  of 
the  kii:d  alluded  to  might  only  induce  common  healthy 
inflammation  of  the  affected  joint. 

In  scrofulous  habits,  it  also  seems  probable  that  the 
irritation  of  a  joint  is  much  more  easily  produced  than 
n  the  other  constitutions ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that, 
When  once  excited  in  scrofulous  habits,  it  is  much 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  removal  than  in  other 
patients 

HYDATID.  (Hydntis;  from  uOdip,  water.  1.  A 
very  singular  animal,  formed  like  a  bladder,  and  dis- 
leniled  with  an  aqueous  fluid-  These  animals  are 
sometimes  formed  in  the  natural  cavities  of  the  body, 
is  the  abdo-ueii  and  ventricles  ol  the  brain,  but  more 
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frequcntl;,  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and  lungs,  where  l/iey 
produce  diseased  actions  ol    those  viscera.     Ctillea 
arranges  these  affections  in  the  class   /.„■. 
order  Tumores.    li  the  vires  nature  medicatrlces  are 

not  sufficient  to  effecl  a  cure,  the  patient  mostly  lulls  d 

sacrifice  to  then  ravages.  Dr.  Baillie  gives  the  follow 
ing  interesting  account  ol  the  hydatids,  as  they  are 
sometimes  found  In  the  liver:—' There  is  no  gland  in 
the  human  body  in  which  hydatids  are  so  fn 
round  ns  the  liver,  except  u,,.  kidneys,  w  here  they  art 
still  more  com,, .on.  Hydatids  ol  the  Inir  aie  usually 
round  in  a  cyst,  which  is  frequently  ol  considerable 
size,  and  is  loruied  of  very  ti  m  materials,  so  as  to  give 
10  the  touch  almost  the  feeling  nl  Phis  cyst, 

when  cut  into,  is  obviously  laminated,  and  i-  much 
thicker  in  one  liver  than  another.  In  soon'  livers  il  IS 
not  thicker  than  a  shilling,  and  in  others  it  is  near  a, 
quarter  ol  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  lamina;  which 
compose  it  are  formed  of  a  white  mailer,  and  on  the 
inside  there  is  a  lining  ol  a  pulpy  substance,  like  the 
coagulable  lymph.  The  cavity  of  the  oyst,  I  have 
seen,  in  one  instance,  subdivided  by  a  partition  ol  this 
pulpy  substance.  In  a  cyst  may  be  found  one  hydatid, 
or  a  greater  number  of  them.  They  he  loose  In  the 
cavity,  swimming  in  a  thud;  or  some  of  them  are 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  cyst.  They  consist  of  a 
round  bag,  which  is  composed  of  a  white,  semi-opaque, 
pulpy  matter,  ami  contain  a  fluid  capable  of  coagula 
lion.  Although  the  common  colour  of  hydatids  be 
white,  yet  I  have  occasionally  seen  some  of  a  Ugh* 
amber  colour.  The  bag  of  the  hydatid  consists  of  twt 
lamina;,  and  possesses  a  good  dial  of  contractile  power 
In  one  hydatid  this  coat,  or  bag,  is  much  thicker  an« 
more  opaque  than  in  another ;  and  even  in  the  . saint 
hydatid,  different  parts  of  it  will  often  differ  in  ttaicja 
ness.  On  the  inside  of  a  hydatid,  smaller  ones  nit- 
sometimes  found,  which  are  commonly  not  larger  than 
the  heads  of  pins,  but  sometimes  they  are  even  target 
in  I  heir  size  than  a  gooseberry.  These  are  attach-.  J  to 
the  larger  hydatid,  either  at  scattered  irregular  his 
lances,  or  so  as  to  form  small  clusters;  and  they  are 
also  found  floating  loose  in  the  liquor  of  the  larger 
hydatids.  Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  often  found  un- 
connected with  each  other  ;  but  sometime.-  they  have 
been  said  to  enclose  each  other  in  a  series,  like  pill- 
boxes. The  most  common  situation  of  hydatids  of 
the  liver  is  in  its  substance,  and  enclosed  in  a  cyst: 
but  they  are  occasionally  attached  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more  or 
less  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  origin 
and  real  nature  of  these  hydatids  are  not  fully  ascer- 
tained ;  it  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  they 
are  a  sort  of  imperfect  animalcules.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all,  that  the  hydatids  in  the  livers  of  sheep  are  ani- 
malcules; they  have  been  Often  seen  to  move  when 
taken  out  ot'  the  liver  and  put  into  warm  water;  and 
they  retain  this  powei  of  motion  lor  a  good  ii.uiiy  hours 
alter  a  sheep  has   been   lulled.     The  analogy  is  gieat 

between  hydatids  in  the  liver  id'  a  sheep  and  tho f 

the  human  subject.  In  both,  they  are  contained  in 
stiong  c\sts,  and  in  both  they  consist  of  the  same 
white  pulpy  matter.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  dif- 
ference between  them  in  simplicity  of  organization ; 
the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a  simple  uniform 
bog,  and  the  hydatid  in  that  of  a  sheep  having  a  neck 
and  mouth  appendant  to  the  bag.  This  difference 
need  be  no  considerable  objection  to  the  opinion  above 
stated.  Life  may  be  conceived  to  be  attached  to  the 
most  simple  form  of  organization.  In  proof  of  this, 
hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of  sheep,  re- 
sembling almost  exactly  those  in  the  human  liver,  and 
which  have  been  seen  to  move  and  therefore  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  animalcules.  The  hydatids  of  the 
human  liver,  indeed,  have  not,  as  far  as  1  know,  been 
found  to  move  when  taken  out  of  the  body  and  put 
into  warm  water;  were  ibis  to  have  happened,  no 
uncertainty  would  remain.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  a 
good  reason  why  there  will  hardly  occur  any  proper 
opportunity  of  making  this  experiment.  Hydatids  are 
not  very  often  found  in  ihe  liver,  because  it  is  not  a 
very  frequent  disease  there;  and  the  body  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  so  long  a  time  alii  r  death  before  it  is 
examined,  that  the  hydatids  must  have  lost  their  living 
principle,  even  if  they  were  animalcules,  and  it  ap- 
even  more  difficult  to  account  for  theii  produc 
lion,  aci  he  common  theory  of  generation, 

ur-  is      We  do  lie;  get  rid 
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nt  the  difficulty  by  asserting,  that  the  hydatids  iiVthe 
human  liver  are  not  living  animals,  because  in  sheep 
they  are  certainly  such,  where  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ii  rneir  production  is  precisely  the  same." 

a.  The  name  of  a  tumour,  the  contents  ol'  which  is 
i   i  like  fluid. 

11VDERIJS.  (From  vitpoc,  ley-drops;  from  vSwp, 
w  oter.)     An  increased  How  of  urine. 

HY'DRAGOGUE,  (/lydragogus ;  from  uoup,  wa- 
ter, and  ayta,  to  drive  out.)  Medicines  are  so  termed 
which  po-sess  the  property  of  increasing  the  secre- 
tions or  excretions  of  the  bodv  so  as  to  cause  the  re- 
moval of  water  from  any  of  its  cavities,  such  as  ca- 
thartics, &c. 

HYDRARGYRATUS.  Of  or  belonging  to  mer- 
cury. 

H  YDRA'RGYRUM.  <'Y6papyvpot ;  from  vooip,  wa- 
ter, and  apyvpoi,  silver:  so  named  from  its  having  a 
resemblance  to  fluid  silver.)  Hydrar gyrus.  The 
name  in  the  London  I'harmacopceia,  and  other  works, 
for  mercury.     See  Mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  pilkcimtatum  aldum.  White  pre- 
cipitated mercury.  Calx,  hydrargyri  alba.  Take  of 
oxymuriate  of  mercury,  half  a  pound;  muriate  of 
ammonia,  four  ounces;  solution  of  subcarbonaie  of 
potassa,  half  a  pint;  distilled  water,  four  pints.  First 
dissolve  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  then  the  oxymuriate 
of  mercury,  in  the  distilled  water,  and  add  thereto  the 
solution  ot  subcarbonate  of  potassa.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitated powder  until  it  becomes  tasteless;  then  dry 
it.  It  is  only  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
as  an  application  in  some  cutaneous  affections. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum.  Purified  mercury. 
Argeatum  vivum  purificatum.  Take  of  mercury,  by 
weight,  six  pounds;  iron  tilings,  a  pound.  Rub  them 
together,  and  distil  the  mercury  from  an  iron  retort, 
by  the  application  of  heat  to  it.  Purified  quicksil- 
ver is  sometimes  administered  in  its  metallic  state, 
in  doses  of  an  ounce  cr  more,  in  constipation  of  the 
bowels. 

Hydrargyrus  acetatus.  Mercurius  acetalus ; 
Pilulm  Keyscri.  By  this  preparation  cf  mercury,  the 
celebrated  Keyset-  acquired  an  immense  fortune  in 
curing  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  an  acetate  of  mer- 
cury, and  therefore  termed  hydrargyri  acetas  in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature.  The  dose  is  from  three 
to  five  grains.  Notwithstanding  the  encomium  given 
to  it  by  some,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  efficacious  as 
some  other  preparations  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creta.  Mercury  with  chalk. 
Mercurius  aikalizatus.  Take  of  purified  mercury, 
by  weight,  three  ounces;  prepared  chalk,  five  ounces. 
Rub  them  together,  until  the  metallic  globules  disap- 
pear. This  preparation  is  milder  than  any  other  mer- 
curial, except  the  sulphmet,  and  does  not  so  easily  act 
upon  the  bowels;  it  is  therefore  used  largely  by  many 
practitioners,  and  possesses  alterative  properties  in 
cutaneous  and  venereal  complaints,  in  obstructions  of 
era,  or  of  the  prostate  gland,  given  in  the  dose 
of  3ss  to  Z  ss,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Hydraroyrus  phosphoratus.  This  remedy  has 
been  observed  to  heal  inveterate  venereal  ulcers  in  a 
very  short  time,  nay,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days, 
particularly  those  about  the  pudenda.  In  venereal  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  chancres,  rheumatisms,  and 
chronic  eruptions,  it  has  proved  of  eminent  service. 
Upon  the  whole,  if  used  with  necessary  precaution, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  practitioner,  it  is  a 
medicine  mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation.  The  cases 
l  ii  deserves  the  preference  over  other  mer- 
curial preparations,  are  these:  in  an  inveterate  stage 
of  syphilis,  particularly  in  persons  of  torpid  insensible 
fibres;  in  cases  of  exostosis,  as  well  as  obstructions  in 
ihatic  system;  In  chronic  complaints  of  the 
skin.  The  following  Is  the  formula.  R.  Hydrargyri 
rati,  gr.  iv.  Corticis  cinnamomi  in  pulverem 
trili, gi  mi.  Sacchari purif.  3 ss.  Misce.  Thewhole 
h>  be  divided  Into  eight  equal  parts,  one  of  •. 

In  taken  every  morning  and  evening,  unless  salivation 

e,  when  it  ought  to  be  discontinued.  Some 
patients,  however,  will  bear  from  one  to  two  grains  of 
the  phosphate  of  quicksilver,  without  inconvenience, 

Hydraroyrus  prbcifitatus  cinereus.   This  pre- 
paration is  an  ovule  of  mercury,  and  nearlj 
with  the  hydrargyri  oxydum  einereum  of  the  London 
phawacopcBia.    It  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  cases  of 
rom  an  admixture  of  rheumatism  with 
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syphilis,  tt  may  he  substituted  for  the  hydrargyru 
sulpburatus  ruber,  in  fumigating  catena,  and  venereal 
ulcerated  sore  throat,  on  account  of  its  not  yielding 
any  vapour  offensive  to  the  patient. 

Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus.  Jurpcthumminerale; 
Mercurius  cmcticus  flavus ;  Sulphas  hydrargyri.  For- 
merly this  medicine  was  in  more  general  use  than  in 
the  present  day.  It  is  a  very  powerful  and  active 
alterative  when  given  in  small  doses.  Two  grains  acf 
on  the  stomach  so  as  to  produce  violent  vomitings, 
is  recommended  as  an  errhine  in  cases  of  amaurosis 
In  combination  with  antimony  it  acts  powerfully  Ol 
the  skin. 

Hydrargyri  mtrico-oxydum.  JVitrico-oxydrji 
hydrargyri ;  Jfydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber  ;  Mercu 
rius  corrosivus  ruber ;  Mercurius  praicipitalus  cum 
sivus.  Nitric  oxide  of  mercury.  Red  precipitate 
Take  of  puriticd  mercury,  by  weight,  three  pounds 
of  nitric  acid,  by  weight,  a  pound  and  a  halt':  of  (lis 
tilled  water  two  pints.  Mix  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  boi. 
the  mixture  in  a  sand-bath,  until  the  mercury  be  dis 
solved,  the  water  also  evaporated,  and  a  white  mass 
remain.  Rub  this  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  anolhe 
shallow  vessel,  then  apply  a  moderate  heat,  and  raise 
the  fire  gradually,  until  red  vapour  shall  cease  to  rise 
This  preparation  is  very  extensively  employed  by  sur 
geons  as  a  stimulant  and  escharotic,  but  its  extraordi- 
nary activity  does  not  allow  of"  its  being  given  inter- 
nally. Finely  levigated  and  mixed  with  common 
cerates,  it  is  an  excellent  application  to  indolent  ul- 
ipccially  those  which  remain  after  burns  and 
scald-,  and  those  in  which  the  granulations  are  indo- 
lent and  flabby.  It  is  also  an  excellent  caustic  appli 
cation  to  chancres. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  cinkkkum.  Ozydum  hydrar- 
gyri nigrum.  The  gray  or  black  oxide  of  mercury. 
It  has  received  several  names;  v'Ethiops  per  se ;  Pul- 
vis  mcreuriulis  cinereus;  Mercurius  cinereus;  Tur- 
pclhum  nigrum  ;  Mercurius  pra:cipitatus  nigcr.  Take 
ofsubmuiiate  of"  mercury,  an  ounce;  limewater,  a 
gallon.  Boil  the  submuriate  of  mercury  in  the  lime- 
water,  constantly  stirring,  until  a  gray  oxide  of  mer- 
cury is  separated.  Wash  this  with  distilled  water, 
and  then  dry  it  The  tlose  from  gr.  ii.  to  x.  There 
are  four  other  preparations  of  this  oxide  in  high  esti- 
mation: 

One  made  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mucilage  of 
gum-arabic.  Plenk,  of"  Vienna,  has  written  a  ti 
on  the  superior  efficacy  of  this  medicine.  It  is  very 
troublesome  to  make;  and  does  not  appear  to  possess 
more  virtues  than  some  other  mercurial  preparation? 
Another  made  by  triturating  equal  parts  of  sugar  alio 
mercury  together.  The  third,  composed  ofhoney  01 
liquorice  and  purified  mercury.  The  fourth  is  the  blu< 
mercurial  ointment.  All  ^hesc  preparations  | 
anthelmintic,  antisyphilitic,  alterative,  sialagogue,  and 
deobstruent  virtues,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  cure 
of  worms,  syphilis,  amenorrhea,  diseases  of  the  skin, 
chronic  diseases,  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  &c. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  nigrum.  See  Hydrargyri 
oxydum  einereum. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  Rubrum.  Oxydum  hydrar- 
gyri ruhrum ;   Hydrargyrus    calcinatus.      Red    oxide 

of  mercury.    Take  of  purified  mercury  by  weight  a 

pound.  Pour  the  mercury  into  a  glass  matrass,  With 
a  very  narrow  mouth  and  broad  bottom.  Apply  a 
heat  of  (300°  to  this  vessel,  without  stopping  it.  until  the 
mercury  has  changed  into  red  settles:  then  reduce 
these  to  a  very  line  powder.  The  Whole  process  mnv 
probably  require  an  exposure  of  six  weeks.  This  pre- 
paration of  mercury  is  given  with  great  advantage  in 
the  cure  of  syphilis.  Its  action,  however,  is  such, 
when  given  alone,  on  the  bowels,  as  to  require  the 
addition  of  opium,  which  totally  prevents  it.  It  is  also 
given  in  conjunction  Willi  opium  and  campbire,  as  a 
diaphoretic,  in  chronic  pains  and  diseases  of  long 
tinuance.  It  is  given  as  an  alterative  and  diaphi 
from  gr.  ss.  to  it  every  night,  joined  with  camphoi 
and  opium,  each  gr.  one  fo'.tr'.h  or  one-halt".  It  is 
v  iolently  emetic  and  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  gr.  iv.  to 
gr.  v. 

Hyop.vuoyri   OXYMURUS.    Oiymurici!.  hydrurgi/ri ; 

Hydrargyrus  muriatus.  Oxymuriate  of  mercury. 
Take  of  purified  mercury  by  weight  two  pounds,  sul 
phuric  acid  by  weight  thirty"  ounces,  dried  muriate  of 
soda  four  pounds.  Boil  the  mercury  with  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  a  glass  vessel  until  the  sulphate  of  mercury 
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■ball  be  left  dry.  Rub  this,  when  it  is  cold,  with  the 
muriate  of  soda  in  an  earthen-ware  mortar;  then 
ntblime  it  in  a  glass  cucurbit,  increasing  the  heat  gra- 
uually.  An  extremely  acrid  and  violently  poisonous 
preparation. 

Given  internally  in  small  doses  properly  diluted,  and 
never  in  the  form  of  pill,  it  possesses  antisyphililic  and 
alterative  virtues.  Externally,  applied  in  form  of  lotion, 
it  facilitates  the  healing  of  venereal  sores,  and  cures 
the  itch.  In  gargles  for  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat, 
the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  gr.  iii.  or  iv.  bailey  decoc- 
tion tbj.,  honey  of  roses  |  ij.,  proves  very  serviceable  ; 
also  in  cases  of  tetters,  from  ax.  v.  to  gr.  x.  in  water 
8>j. ;  and  for  films  and  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  gr.  i. 
to  water   5iv. 

Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  "  when  the  sublimate  is 
given  to  cure  the  primary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  it  will 
sometimes  succeed  ;  more  especially,  when  it  produces 
a  considerable  degree  of  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  the 
common  specific  effects  of  mercury  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem. But  it  will  often  fail  of  removing  even  a  recent 
chancre;  and  where  that  symptom  has  vanished  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  corrosive  sublimate,  I  have 
known,  says  he,  a  three  months'  course  of  that  medi- 
cine fail  of  securing  the  patient  from  a  constitutional 
affection.  The  result  of  my  observation  is,  that  simple 
mercury,  calomel  or  calcined  mercury,  are  prepara- 
tions uiore  to  be  confided  in  for  the  cure  of  primary 
symptoms,  than  corrosive  sublimate.  The  latter  will 
often  check  the  progress  of  secondary  symptoms  very 
conveniently,  and  I  think  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
relieving  venereal  pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat, 
and  in  promoting  the  desquamation  of  eruptions.  Vet 
eren  in  thesecases  it  never  confers  permanent  benefit ; 
for  new  symptoms  will  appear  during  the  use  of  it; 
and  on  many  occasions  it  will  fail  of  affording  the 
least  advantage  to  the  patient  from  first  to  last.  I  do, 
sometimes,  indeed,  employ  this  preparation  in  venereal 
cases;  but  it  is  either  at  the  beginning  of  a  mercurial 
course,  to  bring  the  constitution  under  the  influence  of 
mercury  at  an  early  period,  or  during  a  course  of  in- 
unction, with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  action  of 
simple  mercury.  I  sometimes  also  prescribe  it  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  course  of  friction,  to  support  the 
mercurial  influence  in  the  habit,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  a  relapse.  But  on  no  occasion 
whatever  do  1  think  it  safe  to  confide  in  this  prepara- 
tion singly  and  unconibiued  for  the  cure  of  any  truly 
venereal  symptoms." 

A  solution  of  it  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
termed  Liquor  kydrargyri  osymuriatis.  Solution  of 
oxy  muriate  of  mercury.  Take  of  oxy  muriate  of  mer- 
cury, emiit  grains  ;  distilled  water,  fifteen  fluid  ounces; 
rectified  spirit,  a  fluid  ounce.  Dissolve  the  oxymuriate 
of  mercury  in  the  water,  and  add  the  spirit. 

This  solution  is  directed  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  divisions  of  the  grain  of  this  active 
medicine.  Half  an  ounce  of  it  contains  one-fourth  of 
a  grain  of  the  salt.  The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce. 

Hydrarcyri  submurias.  Sulmurias  hydrargyri. 
Sobmuriate  of  mercury.  Calomclas.  Calomel.  Take 
of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  a  pound;  purified  mercury, 
by  weight  nine  ounces.  Rub  them  together  until  the 
metallic  globules  disappear,  then  sublime  ;  take  out 
the  sublimed  mass,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  sub- 
lime it  in  the  same  manner  twice  more  successively. 
Lastly,  bring  it  into  the  state  of  very  fine  powder  by 
the  same  process  which  has  been  directed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  chalk.  Submuriate,  or  mild  muriate  of 
mercury,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  of 
mercury.  As  an  anti-venereal  it  is  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  grain  night  and  morning,  its  usual  determination 
to  the  intestines  being  prevented,  if  necessary,  by 
opium.  It  is  the  preparation  which  is  perhaps  most 
usually  given  in  the  other  diseases  in  which  mercury 
is  employed,  as  in  affections  of  the  liver,  or  neighbour- 
ing organs,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic  rheumatism, 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  hydrocephalus,  and  febrile  affec- 
tions, especially  those  of  warm  climates.  It  is  em 
ployed  as  a  cathartic  alone,  in  doses  from  v.  to  xii. 
grains,  or  to  promote  the  operation  of  other  purgatives. 
Its  anthelmintic  power  is  justly  celebrated ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  superior  to  the  other  mercurials  in  assisting 
the  operation  of  diuretics  in  dropsy.  From  its  specific 
gravity  it  ought  always  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  I 
Dolus  or  Dill.  I 
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IlYDRVROvni   SULPHURKTUM   NIGRUM.       HydW-fl' 

Pit*  cum  sulphurs.  /Ethiop's  mineral.  Take  of  purl 
tied  mercury,  sublimed  sulphur,  each  a  pound,  by 
weight  Rub  them  together,  till  the  metallic  globule* 
disappear.  Some  suppose  thai  the  mercury  is  oxidized 
in  this  process.  I. ut  that  is  not  confirmed  by  the  best 
experiments.  The  mercury,  bv  this  admixture  of  the 
sulphur,  is  deprived  of  its  salivating  power,  and  may 
be  administered  with  safety  to  all  ages  and  constitu- 
tions, as  an  anthelmintic  and  alterative. 

IIvnUARGYRI     SULPHURKTUM    RCBRUM.        Red    SUl 

phuret  of  mercury.  Hydrargyrus  sulphuratus  ruler, 
Minium  purum ,  .Minium  Gracorum;  Magnes  epi- 
Ispsim;  .'.Izcmafor ;  Amnion;  Alomar.  Vitruvius 
calls  it  anthrax.  A  red  mineral  substance  composed 
Of  mercury  combined  with  sulphur.  It  is  either  native 
or  factitious.  The  native  is  an  ore  of  quicksilver  010 
derately  compact,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  colour. 

it  is  found  in  the  dutchy  of  Deuxponts,  in  the  Palati- 
nate1, in  Spain,  South  America,  &c.  It  is  called  native 
vermilion,  and  cinnabar  in  flowers.  The  factitious  is 
thus  prepared:  "Take  of  purified  mercury,  by  weight 
forty  ounces;  sublimed  sulphur,  eight  ounces.  Having 
melted  the  sulphur  over  the  fire,  mix  in  the  mercury, 
and  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  swell,  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  with  considerable 
force  to  prevent  inflammation;  then  rub  the  mass  into 
powder,  and  sublime."  This  preparation  is  esteemed 
a  mild  mercurial  alterative,  and  given  to  children  in 
small  doses.  Hoffman  creatly  recommends  it  as  a 
sedative  and  antispasmodic.  Others  deny  that  cinna- 
bar, taken  internally,  has  any  medicinal  quality  ;  and 
their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  insolubility  of  it  in  any 
menstruum.  In  surgery  its  chief  and  almost  only  use  is 
in  the  administration  of  quicksilver  by  fumigation 
Thus  employed  it  has  proved  extremely  serviceable  iti 
venereal  cases.  Ulcers  and  excrescences  about  the 
pudendum  and  anus  in  women,  are  particularly  bene- 
fited by  it ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  most  conveniently 
applied  by  placing  a  red  hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  a 
night  stool-pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on  it  a  few  grains 
of  the  red  sulphurct  of  quicksilver,  placing  the  |  atient 
on  the  stool.  To  fumigate  ulcers  in  the  throat,  it  is 
necessary  to  receive  the  fumes  on  the  part  affected, 
through  the  tube  of  a  funnel.  By  enclosing  the  pattern 
naked  in  a  box,  it  hasonsome  occasions  been  contrived 
to  fumigate  the  whole  body  at  once,  and  in  this  n  ay 
the  specific  powers  of  the  quicksilver  have  been  very 
rapidly  excited. 

This  mode  of  curing  the  lues  venerea  is  spoken  of 
as  confirmed;  and  the  subject  has  of  late  years  been 
revived  in  a  treatise  by  Sabonetle,  and  by  trials  made 
in  Bartholomew's  hospital. 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  on  mercurial  fu- 
migation, concludes,  that  where  checking  the  progress 
of  the  disease  suddenly  is  an  object  of  great  moment, 
and  where  the  body  is  covered  with  ulcers  or  large 
and  numerous  eruptions,  and  in  general  to  ulcers, 
fungi,  and  excrescences,  the  vapour  of  mercury  is  an 
application  of  great  efficacy  and  utility;  but  that  it  is 
apt  to  induce  a  ptyalism  rapidly,  and  great  consequent 
debility,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  con- 
stitution against  a  relapse,  as  great  a  quantity  of  mer- 
cury must  be  introduced  into  the  system,  by  inunction, 
as  if  no  fumigation  had  been  employed. 

HYDRATE.  Hydroxure.  Hydro  oxide.  A  com- 
pound of  oxygen,  in  a  definite  proportion,  with  water. 

HYDREL.'E'UM.  (From  vdup,  water,  and  cXaior, 
oil.)     A  mixture  of  oil  and  water. 

HYDREXTEROCE'LE.  (From  vSwp,  water,  cv 
Itpov,  an  intestine,  and  K7?A>?,  a  tumour.)  A  hydro- 
cele, or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended  with  a  rup- 
ture. 

HYDRIODATE.  A  salt  consisting  of  the  bydiiodic 
acid,  combined  in  a  definite  proportion  with  an  oxide. 

HYDRIOD1C  ACID.  Acidum  hydriodicum.  A 
gaseous  acid  in  its  Insulated  sta*.  "  If  four  parts  of 
iodine  be  mixed  with  one  of  phosphorus,  in  a  small 
class  retort,  applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  adding  a  few- 
drops  of  water  from  time  to  time,  a  gas  comes  over, 
which  must  be  received  in  the  mercurial  bath.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  4.4:  100  cubic  inches,  therefore, 
weigh  134. 2  grs.  .  It  is  elastic  and  invisible,  but  has  a 
smell  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  muriatic  acid.  Mer 
cury  after  some  time  decomposes  it,  seizing  its  iodine, 
and"  leaving  its  hydrogen,  equal  to  one-half  the  on 
ginal  bulk,  at  liberty.    Chlorine,  on  the  other  hand 
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mutes  to  Its  hydrogen*  and  precipitates  the  iodine. 
From  thrae  experiments,  it  evidently  consists  of  vapour 
of  iodine  and  hydrogen,  which  combine  in  equal  vo- 
lumes, without  change  of  their  primitive  bulk.  Hy- 
driodic  acid  is  partly  decomposed  at  a  red-heat,  and 
the  decomposition  is  complete  if  it  be  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen.    Water  is  formed,  and  iodine  separated. 

We  can  easily  obtain  an  aqueous  hydriodic  acid 
very  economically,  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  through  a  mixture  of  water  and  iodine  in  a 
Woolfe'a  bottle.  On  heating  the  liquid  obtained,  the 
excess  of  sulphur  flies  oil',  and  leaves  liquid  hydriodic 
acid.  At  temperatures  below  202°,  it  parts  with  its 
water;  and  becomes  of  a  density  =  1.7.  At  262°  the 
acid  distils  over.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  speed- 
ily decomposed,  and  iodine  is  evolved.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  also  decompose  it.  When 
poured  into  a  saline  solution  of  lead,  it  throws  down  a 
tine  orange  precipitate.  With  solution  of  peroxide  of 
mercury,  it  gives  a  red  precipitate;  and  with  that  of 
silver,  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Hy- 
driodic acid  may  also  be  formed,  by  passing  hydrogen 
over  iodine  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

The  compounds  of  hydriodic  acid  with  the  salifiable 
bases  may  be  easily  formed,  either  by  direct  combina- 
tion, or  by  actitig  on  the  basis  in  water,  with  iodine. 
The  latter  mode  is  most  economical.  Upon  a  deter- 
minate quantity  of  iodine,  pour  solution  of  polassa  or 
soda,  till  the  liquor  ceases  to  be  coloured.  Evaporate 
to  dryness,  anddigest  the  dry  salt  in  alkohol  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  0.810,  or  0  820.  As  the  iouate  is  not  solu- 
ble in  this  liquid,  while  the  hydriodate  is  very  soluble, 
the  two  salts  easily  separate  from  each  other.  After 
having  washed  the  iodatetwo  or  three  times  with  al- 
kohol, dissolve  it  in  water,  asd  neutralize  it  with  ace- 
tic acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and  digest  the  dry  salt 
in  alkohol,  to  remove  the  acetate.  Alter  two  or  three 
washings,  the  iodate  is  pure.  As  for  the  alkohol  con- 
taining the  hydriodale,  distil  it  off,  and  then  complete 
the  neutralization  of  the  potassa,  by  means  of  a  little 
hydriodic  acid  separately  obtained.  Sulphurous  and 
muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  pro- 
duce no  change  on  the  hydriodates,  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature of  the  air. 

Chlorine,  nitric  acid,  and  concentrated  sulphuric,  in- 
stantly decompose  them,  and  separate  the  iodine. 

With  solution  of  silver,  they  give  a  white  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  ammonia;  with  the  pemitrate  of  mer- 
cury, a  greenish-yellow  precipitate;  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  orange- red,  very  solu- 
ble in  an  excess  of  hydriodate ;  and  with  nitrate  of 
lead,  a  precipitate  of  an  orange-yellow  colour.  They 
dissolve  iodine,  and  acquire  a  deep  reddish-brown  co- 
lour. 

Hydriodate  ofpotassa,  or  in  the  dry  state,  iodide  of 
potassium,  yields  crystals  like  sea-salt,  which  melt  and 
sublime  at  a  red-heat.  This  salt  is  not  changed  by 
being  heated  in  contact  with  air.  100  parts  of  water 
at  64°,  dissolve  143  of  it.  It  consists  of  15.5  iodine, 
and  5  potassium. 

Hydriodate  of  soda,  called  in  the  dry  state  iodide  of 
sodium,  may  be  obtained  in  pretty  large  flat  rhom- 
buidal  prisms.  It  consists,  when  dry,  of  15  5  iodine 
+  3  sodium. 

Hydriodate  of  barytcs  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms, 
similar  to  muriate  of  s"trontitea.  In  its  dry  state,  it  con- 
sists of  l.r)..r)  iodine  +  8.75  barium. 

The  hydriodates  of  lime  and  strontites  are  very  so- 
luble; and  the  first  exceedingly  deliquescent. 

Hydrwdatr  of  ammonia  results  from  the  combina- 
tion of  equal  volumes  of  ammoniacal  and  hydriodic 
gases;  though  it  is  usually  prepared  by  saturating  the 
liquid  acid  with  ammonia.  It  is  neatly  as  volatile  as 
sal  ammoniac;  but  it  is  more  soluble  and  more  deli- 
quescent.    It  crystallizes  in  cubes. 

Hydriodate  of  magnesia  is  formed  by  uniting  its 
constituents  together;  it  is  deliquescent,  and  crystal- 
lizes with  difficulty— It  is  decomposed  by  a  strong 
heat. 

Hydriodate  of  nvc  is  easily  obtained,  by  putting 
/odine  into  water  with  an  excess  of  zinc,  and  favour- 
ing their  action  by  heat.  When  dried  it  becomes  an 
iodide.  * 

All  the  nydriodates  nave  the  property  of  dissolving 
abundance  of  iodine  :  and  thence  they  acquire  a  deep 
reddish-brown  colour.    They  part  with  it  on  boiling, 
or  when  exposed  to  the  air  after  being  dried." 
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HYDROCHLORIC  ACID.  Muriatic  acid  ;  acoin 
pound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID.     See  Prussic  acid. 

HYDRO-FLUORIC  ACID.  Acidum  hydrofluori 
cum.  This  is  procured  by  distilling,  in  lead  or  silver, 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the  purest  fluor  spar,  in  fine 
powder,  with  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  heat  re- 
quired is  not  considerable ;  sulphate  of  lime  remains  in 
the  retort,  and  a  highly  acrid  and  corrosive  liquid  passes 
over,  which  requires  the  assistance  of  ice  lor  its  con- 
densation. 

HYDRO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  so  called  by  Gay 

HYDRO-SULPHUROUS  ACID.  When  three  vo- 
lumes of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  two  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  both  dry,  are  mixed  together  over 
mercury,  they  are  condensed  into  a  solid  orange-yellow 
body,  which  Dr.  Thompson  calls  hydro-sulphurous 
acid. 

HYDRO'A.  (From  v6wp,  water.)  A  watery  pus- 
tule. 

HYDROCARBONATE.  See  Carburclled  hydro- 
gen gas. 

HYDROCA'RDIA.  (From  vlotp,  water,  and  icafr 
ita,  the  heart.)  Hydrocordis.  Hydrops  pericardii. 
Dropsy  of  the  heart.  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  A 
collection  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  which  may  be 
either  coagulable  lymph,  serum,  or  a  puriform  tiuid. 
It  produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  hydrothcrax, 
with  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  mostly  an 
intermittent  pulse.    It  is  incurable. 

HYDROCE'LE.  (From  viiap,  water,  and  ktjXti,  a 
tumour.)  The  term  hydrocele,  used  in  a  literal  sense, 
means  any  tumour  produced  by  water;  but  surgeons 
have  always  confined  it  to  those  which  possess  either 
the  membranes  of  the  scrotum,  or  the  coats  of  the 
testicle  and  its  vessels.  The  first  of  these,  viz.  that 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  membranes  of  the  scrotum, 
anasarca  integumentorum,  is  common  to  the  whole 
bag,  and  to  all  the  cellular  substance  which  loosely 
envelopes  both  the  testes.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  only 
a  symptom  of  a  disease,  in  which  the  whole  habit  is 
most  frequently  more  or  less  concerned,  and  very  sel- 
dom aflccts  the  part  only.  The  latter,  or  that  which 
occupies  the  coats  immediately  investing  the  testicle 
and  its  vessels,  hydrocele  tunica  vaginalis,  is  abso- 
lutely local,  very  seldom  affects  the  common  membi  ane 
of  the  scrotum,  generally  attacks  one  side  only ;  and  is 
frequently  found  in  persons  who  are  perfectly  free 
from  all  other  complaints. 

The  anasarca  integumentorum  retains  the  impres- 
sion of  the  finger.  The  vaginal  hydrocele  has  an  un- 
dulating feel. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  is  a  mor- 
bid accumulation  of  the  water  separated  on  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  to  moisten  or  lubri- 
cate the  testicle. 

From  its  first  appearance,  it  seldom  disappeais  or 
diminishes,  but  generally  continues  to  increase,  some- 
times rapidly,  at  others  more  slowly.  In  some  it  grows 
to  a  painful  degree  of  distention  in  a  few  months  :  in 
others,  it  continues  many  years  with  little  disturbance. 
As  it  enlarges,  it  becomes  more  tense,  and  is  sometimes 
transparent;  so  that  if  a  candle  is  held  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  degree  of  light  is  perceived  through  the 
whole  tumour;  but  the  only  certain  distinction  is  the 
fluctuation,  which  is  not  found  when  the  disease  is  a 
hernia  of  the  omentum,  or  intestines,  or  an  inflamma- 
tory or  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  testicle. 

Hydrocele  cystata.  Encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  resembles  the  common  hydrocele  ;  but 
the  tumour  does  not  extend  to  the  testicle,  which  may 
be  felt  below  or  behind  it,  while,  In  the  hydrocele  of  the 
vaginal  coat,  when  large,  the  lesti-.le  cannot  be  disco- 
vered. In  this  disease,  also,  the  penis  is  not  buried  in 
the  tumour.  Sometimes  the  (iuid  is  contained  in  two 
distinct  cells;  and  this  is  discovered  by  little  contiac 
tions  in  it.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  aiinsarcotw 
hydrocele  by  a  sensible  fluctuation,  and  the  want  o( 
the  inelastic  pitting;  from  hernia,  by  Us  beginning  lie 
low,  from  its  not  receding  in  a  horizon! al  position, 
and  not  enlarging  by  coughing  and  sneezing. 

Hydro(  ki.e  rtnncOLI  spermatic!,  or  hydrocele  o 
the  Spermatic  cord.  Anasanous  hydrocele  of' the  sper 
malic  cord  sometimes  accompanies  ascites,  and,  at 
other  times,  it  is  found  to  be  confined  U  the  cellular 
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sntwurtce,  in  or  about  the  spermatic  cord.    The  causes  | 
of  this  disease  may  be  obstructions  in  the  lymphatics, 
leading  from  the  part,  in  consequence  of  scirrhous  af- 
fections of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  the  pressure  of 
a  truss  applied  for  the  cure  of  hernia 

When  the  affection  is  connected  with  anasarca  in 
other  parts,  it  is  then  so  evident  as  to  require  no  par- 
ticular description.  When  it  is  local  it  is  attended 
with  a  colourless  tumour  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  soft  and  inelastic  to  the  touch,  and  unaccnni 
panted  with  fluctuation.  In  an  erect  position  of  the 
body,  it  is  of  an  oblong  figure ;  but  when  the  body  is 
recumbent,  it  is  flatter,  and  somewhat  round.  Gene- 
rally it  is  no  longer  than  the  part  of  the  cord  which  lies 
in  the  groin ;  though  sometimes  it  extends  as  far  as  the 
testicle,  and  even  stretches  the  scrotum  to  an  uncom- 
mon size.  By  pressure  a  great  pan  of  the  swelling  can 
always  be  made  to  recede  into  the  abdomen.  It  in- 
stantly, however,  returns  to  its  former  situation,  on  the 
pressure  being  withdrawn. 

Hydrocklk  peritonei.  The  common  dropsy  of 
Che  belly. 

Hydrocele  spinalis.  A  watery  swelling  on  the 
vertebra?. 

HYDROCEPHALUS  (From  u/aip,  water,  and 
rr^aAij,  the  head.)  Hydrecepkalum  ;  Hydrencepkalus. 
Dropsy  of  the  brain.  Dropsy  of  the  head.  A  genus 
of  disease  arranged  by  Cullcn  in  the  class  Cachexia, 
and  order  Intumesccntiir.  It  is  distinguished  by 
authors  into  external  and  internal : 

1.  Hydrocephalus  ctternus,  is  a  collection  of  water 
between  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

2.  Hydrocephalus  intcrnus,  is  when  a  fluid  is  col- 
lected in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  producing  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils,  apoplexy,  tec.  See  Apoplcxta.  It 
is  sometimes  of  a  chronic  nature,  when  the  water  has 
been  known  to  increase  to  an  enormous  quantity, 
effecting  a  diastasis  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  an 
absorption  of  the  brain. 

Pain  in  tkfl  head,  particularly  across  the  brow,  stupor, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  nausea,  vomiting,  preternatu- 
ral slowness  of  the  pulse,  and  convulsions,  are  the 
pathognomonic  symptoms  of  this  disease,  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  generality  of  writers. 

Hydrocephalus  is  almost  peculiar  to  children,  being 
rarely  known  to  extend  beyond  u.z  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen;  and  it  seems  more  frequently  to  arise  in 
those  of  a  scrofulous  and  rickety  habit  than  in  others. 
It  is  an  affection  which  has  been  observed  to  pervade 
families,  affecting  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  children 
at  a  certain  period  of  their  life  ;  which  seems  to  show 
that,  in  many  cases,  it  depends  more  on  the  general 
habit,  than  on  any  local  affection  or  accidental  cause. 

The  disease  has  generally  been  supposed  to  arise  in 
consequence  either  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itself, 
by  blows,  talis,  &c.  from  scirrhoas  tumours  or  excres- 
cences within  the  skull,  from  original  laxity  or  weak- 
ness in  the  brain,  or  from  general  debility  and  an 
impoverished  state  of  the  blood. 

With  respect  to  its  proximate  cause,  very  opposite 
opinions  are  still  entertained  by  medical  writers,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  equivocal  nature  of  its  symp- 
toms, prove  a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  to 
the  young  practitioner.  Some  believe  it  to  be  inflam- 
matory, and  bleed  largely. 

Dr.  Withering  observes,  that  in  a  great  many  cases, 
if  not  in  all,  congestion,  or  slight  inflammation,  are  the 
precursors  to  the  aqueous  accumulation. 

Dr.  Rush  thinks  that,  instead  of  its  being  considered 
in  idiopathic  dropsy,  it  should  be  considered  only  as 
an  effect  of  a  primary  inflammation  or  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  brain.  It  appears,  says  he,  that  the  dis- 
ease, in  its  first  stage,  is  the  effect  of  causes  which  pro- 
duce a  less  degree  of  that  inflammation  which  consti- 
tutes phrenitis ;  and  that  its  second  stage  is  a  less 
deerec  of  U>at  effusion  which  produces  serous  apoplexy 
in  adults  The  former  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
chronic  inflammation  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  the  asthenic 
inflammation  if  Dr.  Brown.— There  are  others,  again, 
who  view  the  subject  in  a  very  different  light.  Dr. 
Darwin  supposes  inactivity, or  torpor  of  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  brain,  to  be  the  cause  of  hydrocephalus 
internus;  but  he  confesses,  in  another  part  of  his 
work,  that  the  torpor  of  the  absorbent  vessels  may 
often  exist  as  a  secondary  effect. 

Dr.  Whytt,  who  has  published  an  ingenious  treatise 
•n  the  disease,  observes,  the  imidetii«:£  cause  of  every 
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kind  of  dropsy  is  the  same ;  viz.  snch  a  state  ol  lW> 
pans  as  makes  the  cxhaleut  arteries  throw  out  a  greater 
quantity  of  fluids  than  the  absorbents  can  take  up 
From  what  he  afterward  mentions,  he  evidently  cou 
siders  this  slate  as  consisting  in  debility. 

As  many  cases  are  accompanied  with  an  increased 
or  inflammatory  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
others  again  are  observed  to  prevail  along  with  general 
anasarca,  it  seems  rational  to  allow,  thai  hydrocephft- 
lus  is,  in  some  instances,  the  consequence  of  conges- 
tion, or  slight  inflammation  of  the  brain;  and  that,  in 
others,  it  arises  either  from  general  debility  or  topical 
laxity.  In  admitting  these  as  incontrovertible  facts, 
Dr.  Thomas  Is,  at  lire  same  time,  induced  to  sup| 
that  the  cases  of  it  occurring  from  mere  debility  are 
by  no  means  frequent. 

The  great  analogy  subsisting  between  the  symptom* 
which  are  characteristic  of  inflammation,  and  those 
which  form  the  first  stage  of  the  acute  species  of  hydro? 
ccphalus,  (for  the  disease,  as  already  observed, 
been   divided   into  the  chronic   and   acute   by  soiue 
writers,)  together  with  the  good  effects  often  co 
quent  on  bloodletting,  and  the  inflammatory  aj 
ance  which  the  blood  frequently  exhibits,  Beems  to 
point  out  strong  proof  of  the  disease  being,  in  most 
instances,  an  active  Inflammation,  and  that  it  rarely 
occurs  from  meie  debility,  as  a  primary  cause. 

The  progress  of  the  disorder  has,  by  some,  been 
divided  into  three  stages. 

When  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  or  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  brain,  as  not  uncommonly  hap- 
pens, its  first  stage  is  marked  with  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  pyrexia,  such  as  languor,  inactivity,  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  parclied  tongue,  hot,  dry 
skin,  flushing  of  the  face,  headache,  throbbing  of  the 
temporal  arteries,  and  quickened  pulse  ;  which  symp- 
toms always  suffer  an  exacerbation  in  the  evening, bat 
towards  morning  become  milder. 

When  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  inflammatory 
action  of  the  brain,  many  of  these  appearances  are  rot 
to  be  observed.  In  these  cases,  it  is  marked  by  a 
dejection  of  countenance,  loss  of  appetite,  pains  ovei 
the  eyes,  soreness  of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  to 
the  touch,  propensity  to  the  bed,  aversion  to  being 
moved,  nausea,  and  costiveness.  The  disease,  at  length, 
makes  a  remarkable  transition,  which  denotes  the 
commencement  of  its  second  stage.  The  child  screams 
out,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  cause  ;  its  sit  ^  jj 
is  much  disturbed  ;  there  s  a  considerable  dilatation 
of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  without  any  contraction  oa 
their  being  exposed  to  light :  lethargic  torpor,  with* 
strabismus,  or  perhaps  double  vision  ensues,  and  the 
pulse  becomes  slow  and  unequal. 

In  th-  'bird  stage,  the  pulse  returns  again  to  the 
febrile  stui  ■.,  becoming  uncommonly  quick  and  \3r 
riable;  and  coma,  with  convulsions,  ensue.  When 
.he  accumulation  of  water  is  very  great,  and  the  child 
young,  the  sutures  recede  a  considerable  way  from 
each  other,  and  the  head,  towards  the  end,  become* 
much  enlarged. 

When  recoveries  have  actually  taken  place  in  hy- 
drocephalus, we  ought  probably  to  attribute  more  to 
the  efforts  of  nature  than  to  the  interference  of  art.  It 
is  always  to  be  regarded  as  of  difficult  cure. 

An  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appearances  to  be 
observed  on  dissection.  In  different  cases  this  is  ac- 
cumulated in  greater  or  less  quantities.  It  someliinca 
amounts  only  to  a  few  ounces,  and  occasionally  to 
some  pints.  When  the  quantity  of  water  is  consider- 
able, the  fornix  is  raised  at  its  anterior  extremity,  in 
consequence  of  its  accumulation,  and  an  immediats 
opening  of  communication  is  thereby  formed  between 
the  lateral  ventricles.  The  water  is  of  a  purer  colour 
and  more  limpid  than  what  is  found  in  the  dropsy  of 
the  thorax,  or  abdomen.  It  appears,  however,  to  bo, 
generally  of  the  same  nature  with  the  water  that  is 
accumulated  in  these  cavities.  In  some  instances,  the 
water  in  hydrocephalus  contains  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  coagulable  matter,  and  in  others  it  is  entirely 
ffee  from  it. 

When  the  water  is  accumulated  to  a  very  large 
quantity  in  the  ventricles,  the  substance  of  the  bram 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  pulpy  bag,  containing  a  fluid. 
The  skull,  upon  such  occasions,  is  very  much  enlarged 
in  its  size,  and  altered  in  its  shape;  and  it  appears 
Mceedinsly  large  in  proportion  to  the  face.    On  re- 
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moving  the  scalp,  the  bones  are  found  to  be  very  thin, 
and  there  are  frequently  broad  spots  of  membrane  in 
the  bone.  These  appearances  are.  however,  only  to 
be  observed  where  the  disease  has  been  of  some  years' 
continuance. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  water  collected 
is  not  great,  the  substance  of  the  brain  has  appeared  to 
i  indurated,  and  in  others  softened.  At  times,  the 
organ  has  been  found  gorged  with  blood:  collections 
al  10  of  a  viscid  tenacious  matter  have  been  discovered 
i  :  (  y:  is,  upon  its  external  surface,  and  tumours  have 
found  attached  to  its  substance. 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  active  to  give  a 
ible  ('.ance  of  success.  The  general  indications 
in  the  first  stige,  to  lessen  the  inflammatory  action, 
afterward  to  promote  absorption.  Should  the  patient 
l  about  the  age  of  puberty,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and 
ymptoms  run  high  at  the  beginning,  it  will  be 
il  to  take  some  blood,  especially  from  the  tempo- 
i.l  artery,  or  the  jugular  vein  ;  but,  if  younger,  or  the 
e  more  advanced,  a  sufficient  quantity  may  be 
withdrawn  by  leeches,  applied  to  the  temples,  or  in  the 
tion  of  the  sutures.  The  bowels  must  then  be 
thoroughly  evacuated  by  some  active  cathartic,  as  they 
I  sually  very  torpid,  calomel  with  scammony,  or 
jalap,  tor  example ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
plaint,  this  function  must  be  kept  up  with  some  degree 
of  activity.  For  thi3  purpose,  calomel  may  be  given 
in  divided  doses,  or  some  other  mercurial  preparation, 
which  may  not  run  off  too  rapidly,  producing  mere 
watery  stools,  but  regularly  clear  out  the  bowels,  as 
veil  as  the  liver,  and  promote  the  other  secretions. 
Besides,  mercury  is  the  most  powerful  remedy  in 
rousing  the  absoibents,  and  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able cures  of  this  disease,  even  at  an  advanced  period, 
have  been  affected  by  it :  whence  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble, where  the  disease  was  proceeding  rapidly,  and 
particularly  if  the  bowels  were  irritable,  to  use  mer- 
curial frictions,  that  the  system  might  be  sooner 
affected.  Another  very  important  step,  after  clearing 
the  bowels,  is  to  apply  some  evaporating  lotion  assidu- 
ously to  the  scalp,  previously  shaved;  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  should  be  steadily  observed.  Dia- 
phoretics will  generally  be  proper,  assisted  by  the 
warm  bath  ;  and  diuretics  on  some  occasions  may  be 
useful  ;  but  digitalis,  which  has  been  recommended  on 
this  ground,  seems  more  likely  to  avail  by  lessening 
arterial  action.  Blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples, behind  the  ears,  or  tc  the  nape  of  the  neck,  each 
perhaps  successively :  and  dressed  with  savine  cerate 
occasionally,  to  increase  the  discharge,  and  irritation 
externally:  issues  appear  not  so  likely  to  prove  bene- 
ficial. Errhines  may  farther  contribute  to  obviate 
internal  effusion.  Electricity  has  been  proposed  to 
rouse  the  absorbents' to  the  second  stage;  but  its  effi- 
and  even  propriety,  is  very  doubtful.  Should 
the  progress  of  the  complaint  be  fortunately  ai  rested, 
the  strength  must  be  established  by  a  nutritious  diet, 
and  tonic  medicines;  taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels 
lod  order,  and  the  head  cool:  an  issue,  under  these 
circumstances,  may  be  a  very  useful  remedy. 

Hydrocephalus  acutus.    See  Hydrocephalus. 

Hydrocephalus   kxtkrnus.     Water  between  the 
brain  and  ils  membranes. 

Hydrocephalus  intkrncs.    Water  in  the  ventri- 

1  the  brain. 
HYDROCO'TYLE.      (From    vSup,    water,    and 
K<7u,\);,  thecotula.)     I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the   Llnneean  system.    Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Digyn 
2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  for  the  com- 
,i  water  colula,  or  pennywort,  which  is 
said  to  possess  acrid  qualities. 
Hydroct'stis.     (Prom  uiwp,  water,  and  ros-i;,  a 

,!  dropsy. 
HY'DBOGEN.     (Hydtogmium ;  from  vfoop,  water, 
; -nd  ;  iiviiai,  to  become,  mytwau,  to  produce,  because 

i  produces  water.)  Baseofi*n#<unmaM«o*r. 

Hydrogen  is  a  substance  not  perceptible  to  our  sensa- 
n    i   separate  stale  ,   but  its  existence  is  not  at  all 

tain.    Though  we  cannot  exhibit  it  ex- 
l  erimcnttlly  uncombined,  we  can  pursue  it  while  it 
no  ol  one  combination  into  another;  wo  can- 
not, indeed,  arrest  it  on  its  passage,  but  we   never    fail 
to  discover  it,  at  least   if  we  Use  the  proper  chemical 

when  it  pre  i  '»ur  lwUcr  m  ■  IIC«' 

eompou 


Hydrogen,  as  its  name  expresses,  is  one  of  the  coil 
stituent  elements  of  water,  from  which  it  can  alone  bt 
I  procured.    Its  existence  was  unknown  till  lately.     It  is 
plentifully  distributed  in  nature,  and  acts  a  very  con- 
siderable part  in  the  process  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble economy.    It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  varie- 
ties of  bitumen,  oils,  fat,  ardent  spirits,  a-ther,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  proximate,  component  parts  of  animal  ancf 
vegetable  bodies.    It  forms  a  constituent  part  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  acids.     It  is  one  of  the  constilu 
J  ems  of  ammonia  and  of  various  other  compound 
I      Jt  possesses  so  great  an  affinity  lor  caloric,  that  i 
!  can  only  exist  separately  in  the  state  of  gas;  it  is  con 
j  scquently  impossible  to  procure  it  in  the  concrete  o;- 
liquid  state,  independent  of  combination. 
Solid  hydrogen,  therefore,  united  to  caloric  and  light 

forms  HYDROGEN  OAS. 

Properties  of  Hydrogen  Gas. 
This  gas,  which  was  commonly  called  inflammable 
air,  was  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  the  year  17G8,  or 
rather  he  first  obtained  it  in  a  stale  of  purity,  and  as- 
certained rts  more  important  properties,  though  it  had 
been  noticed  long  belbre.  The  famous  philosophical' 
candle  attests  the  antiquity  of  thrs  discovery. 

Hydrogen  gas,  like  oxygen  gas,  is  a  triple  compound, 
consisting  of  the  ponderable  base  of  hydrogen,  caloiic, 
and  light.  It  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties 
of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  lightest  substance  whose 
weight  we  are  able  to  estimate :  when  in  its  purest 
stale,and  free  from  moisture,  it  is  about  fourteen  times 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air.  It  is  not  fitted  for  respi- 
ralion;  animals,  when  obliged  to  breathe  in  it,  die  al- 
most instantaneously.  It  is  decomposed  by  living  t 
tables,  and  its  basis  becomes  one  of  the  constituents  of 
oil,  resin,  Sec.  It  is  inflammable,  and  burns  rapidly 
w  hen  kindled,  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or 
oxygen  gas,  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  or  by  an 
inflamed  body;  and  burns,  when  pure,  with  a  yellow- 
ish lambent  flame:  but  all  burning  substances  aie  im- 
mediately extinguished  when  immersed  in  it.  It  is- 
therefore,  incapable  of  supporting  combustion.  It  is 
not  injurious  to  growing  vegetables.  It  is  unabsorba- 
ble  by  most  substances ;  water  absorbs  it  very  spa:  ingly 
It  is  capable  of  dissolving  carbon,  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, arsenic,  and  many  other  bodies.  When  its  basis 
combines  with  that  of  oxygen  gas,  water  is  formed  ; 
with  nitrogen  it  forms  ammonia.  It  does  not  act  o;: 
earthy  substances. 

Method  of  obtaining  Hydrogen  Gas. — A  ready 
method  of  obtaining  hydrogen  gas  consists  in  subject- 
ing water  to  the  action  of  a  substance  which  is  capa- 
ble of  decomposing  this  fluid. 

1.  For  this  purpose,  let  sulphuric  acid,  previously 
diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  be 
poured  on  iron  filings,  or  bits  of  zinc,  in  a  small  retort, 
or  gas-bottle,  called  a  pneumatic  tlask,  or  proof;  as 
soon  as  the  diluted  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
a  violent  effervescence  takes  place,  and  hvdrogc 
escapes  without  external  heat  being  applied.  It  may 
be  collected  in  the  usual  manner  over  water,  taking  care 
to  let  a  certain  portion  escape  on  account  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  contained  in  the  disengaging  vessels. 

The  production  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  above  way  is 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water.  The  iron,  or 
zinc,  when  in  contact  with  this  fluid,  in  conjunction 
with  sulphuric  acid,  has  a  greater  affinity  to  Oxygen 
than  the  hydrogen  has;  the  oxygen,  therefore,' Unites 
to  it,  and  forms  an  oxide  of  that  metal  which  is  in- 
stantly attacked  and  dissolved  by  the  acid;  the  ofhei 
constituent  part  of  the  water,  the  hydrogen,  is  sot  free, 
which,  by  uniting  with  caloric,  assumes  the  form  of 
hydrogen  gas.  The  oxygen  is,  therefore,  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  metal  and  the  acid. 

The  hissing  noise,  or  effervescence,  observaole  nuriun 
the  process,  is  owing  to  the  rapid  motion  exrin  a  in  I  H 
mixture  by  means  of  the  great  number  of  air-nubbles 
quickly  disengaged  and  breaking  at  the  surface  of  the 
fluid. 

We  see,  also,  in  this  rase,  that  two  substances  exert 
an  attraction,  and  are  even  capable  of  decomposing 
jointly  a  third,  which  neither  of  them  is  able  to  do 
singly;  ri:.  if  we  present  sulphuric  acid  alone,  or  iron 
or  zinc  alone,  to  wafer,  they  cannot  detach  the  oxygen 
from  the  hydrogen  of  that  thud;  but,  if  both  are  applied, 
a  decomposition  is  instantly  effected.  This  experiment, 
therefore,  proves  thai  the  agency  of  chemical  atiinhy 
between  two  or  more  bodies  may  lie  dormant,  until  It 
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*  «al"cd  into  action  by  the  interposition  or  another 
body,  which  frequently  e.wns  no  energy  upon  any 
ol"  thejii  in  a  separate  state.  Instances  of  litis  kind 
were  formerly  called  predisposing  affinities. 

~.  lion,  In  a  red  heat,  hasalso  the  property  of  decom- 
posing water,  by  dislodging  the  oxygen  from  its  combi- 
nation with  hydrogen,  in  the  following  manner: — 

Let  a  gun-barrel,  having  i:s  touch  hole  screwed  up, 
pass  through  a  furnace,  or  large  crucible  perforated  for 
that  purpose,  taking  care  to  incline  the  barrel  at  the 
narrowest  part;  adjust  to  its  upper  extremity  a  retort 
charged  with  water,  and  let  the  other  extremity  termi- 
nate in  a  lube  introduced  under  a  receiver  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  When  the  apparatus  is  thus  disposed, 
and  well  luted,  bring  the  gun-barrel  to  a  red  heat,  and, 
when  thoroughly  red-hot,  make  the  water  in  the  retort 
boil;  the  vapour,  when  passing  through  the  red-hot 
tube,  will  yield  hydrogen  gas  abundantly.  In  tins  ex- 
periment, the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the 
iron  at  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  an  oxide,  and 
the  caloric  applied  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water,  and  tonus  hydrogen  gas.  It  is*  therefore,  the 
result  of  a  double  affinity,  that  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  lor  the  metal,  and  that  of  its  hydrogen  for  caloric. 

The  more  caloric  is  employed  in  the  experiment  of 
decomposing  water  by  means  of  iron,  <fcc.  tlie  sooner  is 
the  waier  decomposed. 

Hydiogcn  gas,  combined  with  carbon,  is  frequently 
found  in  gieat  abundance  in  mines  and  coal-pits,  where 
it  is  sometimes  generated  suddenly,  and  becomes  mixed 
witli  the  atmospheric  air  of  these  subterraneous  cavi- 
II"  a  lighted  candle  be  brought  in,  this  mixture 
often  explodes,  and  produces  the  most  dreadful  effects. 
It  is  called  by  miners,  fire  damp.  It  generally  forms  a 
cloud  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  on  account  of  its 
levity,  but  does  not  mix  there  with  atmospheric  air, 
unless  some  agitation  takes  place.  The  miners  fre- 
quently set  tire  lo  it  with  a  candle,  lying  at  the  same 
time  flat  on  their  faces  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
shock.  An  easier  and  more  safe  method  of  clearing 
ihe  mine,  is  by  leading  a  long  tube  through  the  shaft  of 
it,  to  the  ash-pit  of  a  furnace ;  by  this  means  the  gas 
will  be  conducted  to  feed  the  fire. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  invented  a  valuable  instru- 
ment called  a  safety  lamp,  which  will  enable  the 
miners  to  convey  a  light  into  such  impure  air  without 
risk.  *rhis  is  founded  on  the  important  discovery, 
made  by  him,  that  flame  is  incapable  of  passing  through 
minute  apertures  in  a  metallic  substance,  which  yet 
are  pervious  to  air;  the  reason  of  which  ap[iears  to  be, 
that  the  ignited  gas,  or  vapour,  is  so  much  cooled  by  the 
metal  in  its  passage  as  tocease  being  luminous. 

Hydrogen  gas,  in  whatever  manner  produced,  always 
originates  from  water,  either  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
ceding decomposition,  by  which  it  had  been  combined 
in  the  state  of  solid  or  fixed  hydrogen,  with  one  of  the 
substances  employed,  or  from  a  decomposition  of  water 
actually  taking  place  during  the  experiment. 

There  are  instances  recorded  of  a  vapour  issuing  from 
the  stomach  of  dead  persons  which  took  fire  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  candle.  We  even  find  accounts,  in  several 
works,  of  the combustionof  living  human  beings,  which 
appeared  to  be  spontaneous.  Dr.  Swediaurftas  related 
stiii, e  instances  of  porters  at  Warsaw,  who  having 
drunk  abundantly  of  spirit,  fell  down  in  the  street,  with 
the  siupke  issuing  out  of  their  mouths;  and  people  came 
to  their  assistance,  saying  they  would  take  fire;  to 
prevent  which,  they  made  them  drink  a  great  quantity 
of  milk,  or  used  a  more  singular  expedient,  by  caus- 
ing them  to  swallow  the  urine  of  the  bystanders,  im- 
mediately on  its  evacuation. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  credit  to  such 
narratives,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  reject  them  entirely, 
without  refusing  to  admit  the  numerous  testimonies  of 
men,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  of  credit. 
Citizen  Lair  has  collected  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
nature  which  he  found  dispersed  in  different  books,  and 
lias  rejected  those  which  did  not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  respectable  testimony,  to  which  he  has  added  some 
others  related  by  persons  still  living.  These  narratives 
are  nine  in  number;  they  were  communicated  to  the 
Philomathic  Society,  at  Paris,  and  inserted  in  the  bul- 
letin Thermidor,  An.  5,  No.  29.  The  cause  of  this 
pnenomenon  has  been  attributed  to  a  developement  of 
hydrogen  gas  taking  place  in  the  stomachs  of  these  in- 
dividuals. 

Lair  believes  that  the  bodies  of  these  people  were 
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hot  burned  perfectly  spontaneously,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  ou  ingtosome  very  slight  external  cause,  such  as  the 
lire  of  a  candle,  tapir,  or  pipe. 

HtDROOCN    CAS,    SKLEN10RBTTBD.      This   gas  is  CO 
lourloss.      It  reddens  litmus,      lis  density  has  not  been 
determined  by  experiment.    Its  smell  resembles,  at  lii  SI , 
that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  but  thesensattun 
soon  changes,  and  another  succeeds,  which  is  at  once 
pungent,  astringent,  ami  painful.    The  eyi 
itantly  red   and  inflamed,  and  the 
smelling  entirely  disappears,    A  bubble  of  the  size  ol 
a  little  pea  is  suiiici-  ::i  in  produce  these  effects     Ol 
all  the  bodies  derived  from  me  inorganic  kingdom,  se 
icniiiretud   hydrogen   is   that   which    cxei 
strongest  action  on  the  animal  economy,    v. 
solves  this  gas;  but  in  what  proportions  is  not  known 
This  solution  disturbs  almost  all  Ihe  metallic  solutions 
producing  black  or  brown  precipitates,  which  assume, 
on  rubbing  with  polished  hematites,  a  metallic  lustre. 
Zinc,  manganese,  and  eei  mm,  form  exceptions.     They 
yield  flesh  coloured  precipitates,  which  appear  in  I 
bydro-eetenlurets  of  the  oxides,  while  ihe  otl 

Ihe  mosl  pari,  are  merely  metallic  Bcleniurets. 

Hydroocn,  sulphuretted.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid  ;  for,  when 
absorbed  by  water,  its  solution  n 

it  combines  al>o  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  W  ii,'i  si  i  • 
ral  metallic  oxides.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen, combined 
with  any  base,  forms  a  hydro-sulphun ~i.  wl 
be  also  called  an  kepatulc,  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
hepav,  which  is  the  union  of  sulphur  singly  with  :: 
base.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  possesses  nit  ex- 
tremely offensive  odour,  resembling  thai  of  putl 
It  kills  animals,  and  extinguishes  burning  bodies. 
When  in  contact  with  oxygen  eas,  or  atmospheric  air, 
it  is  inflammable.  Mingled  with  nitrous  gas,  it  burns 
with  a  yellowish  green  flame.  It  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  by  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  It  has  a  strong  action  on  the  greater  number 
of  metallic  oxides.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.18 
when  pure.  It  is  composed,  according  to  Thomson, 
of  sixteen  parts  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  hydrogen.  !i 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtained  in  seve- 
ral ways: — 

1.  Take  dry  sulphuret  of  potassa,  put  it  into  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  lodged  in  a  sand  bath,  or  supported  over  a 
lamp;  direct  the  neck  of  the  retort  under  a  receiver 
placed  in  the  pneumatic  trough;  then  pour  gradually 
upon  the  sulphuret  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid"; 
a  violent  effervescence  will  take  place,  and  sulphuret 
ted  hydrogen  gas  will  be  liberated.  When  no  more 
gas  is  produced  spontaneously,  urge  the  mixture  with 
heat,  by  degrees,  till  it  boils,  and  gas  will  again  !je 
liberated  abundantly. 

The  water  made  use  of  for  receiving  it,  should  be 
heated  to  about  80°  or  90°;  at  this  temperature  it  dis- 
solves little  of  the  gas;  whereas,  if  cold  water  be  made 
use  of,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  it  is  absorbed. 

Explanation. — Though  sulphur  makes  no  alteration 
on  waler,  which  proves  that  sulphur  has  less  attractil  n 
for  oxygen  than  hydrogen  has,  yet  if  sulphur  I 
to    an*   alkali,  this   combination    decompose 
whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  though  til 
itself  has  no  attraction  either  for  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

The  formation  of  this  gas  explains  this  truth.  On 
adding  the  sulphuret  of  potassa  to  the  water,  this  Aula 
becomes  decomposed,  part  of  the  sulphur  robs  it  of  its 

and  forms  with  it  sulphuric  acid ;  thi 
rated  acid  unites  to  part  of  the  alkali,  and  fori 
phatc  of  potassa.     The  liberated   hydrogen  dissolves 
another  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  with  it  sidphi 
retled  hvdrogen,  the  basis  of  this  gas,  which  is 
by  Hi-  separated  portionof  the  alkali.    The  si 
or  muriatic  acid,  added   now,  extricates  it  from  the 
alkali,  and  makes  it  fly  off  in  the  form  of  gas. 

Diluted  muriatic  acid  seems  best  adapted  for  the 
production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  from  alka 
line  sulphurets.  If  nitric  acid  be  made  use  of,  it  muet 
be  much  diluted.  Sulphuric  acid  yields  little 
less  assisted  by  heat.  When  the  proportion  of  sulphur 
in  the  sulphuret  exceeds  that  of  the  alkali,  the  dense 
sulphuric  acid,  poured  upon  it,  emits  sulphur 
gas.  All  the  rest  of  the  acids  may  be  made  use  of  for 
decomposing  the  sulphurets. 

2.  When  iron  and  sulphur  arc  united  together,  they 
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afford  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
on  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  heat,  in  contact 
with  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

Melt  together,  in  a  crucible,  equal  parts  of  iron 
filings  and  sulphur ;  the  product  is  a  black  brittle  mass, 
called  sulphuret  of  iron.  Reduce  this  to  powder,  and 
put  it,  with  a  little  water,  into  a  tubulated  retort;  add 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  till  no 
moic  gas  is  disengaged.  The  philosophy  of  this  expe- 
riment is  analogous  to  the  former.  Part  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  unites  to  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  tonus 
Sulphuric  acid  ;  another  part  oxidizes  the  iron,  which, 
dissolved  liy  the  acid,  forms  sulphate  of  iron:  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  w  ater  unites  to  another  part  of  the  sul- 
phur, and  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  be- 
comes gaseous  by  the  addition  of  caloric. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  also  be  obtaiired 
by  healing  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  without  the  aid  of  an  acid.  In  this  case,  the 
water  is  also  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen  unites  with 
part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  another  part  of 
the  sulphur,  and  produces  sulphuric  acid,  which  joins 
to  the  alkali  and  tonus  a  sulphate.  The  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  becomes  disengaged  by  heat  in  the  gaseous 
form. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  he  obtained  by 
passing  hydrogen  gas  through  sulphur,  in  a  state  of 
tusion. 

For  this  purpose,  put  sulphur  into  a  gun-barrel,  or 
Wedgewood's  tube,  and  place  it  across  a  furnace;  fit 
to  ihe  lower  extremity  a  bent  glass  tube,  which  goes 
under  a  receiver  placed  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  and 
adapt  to  the  upper  extremity  a  tubulated  retort,  or 
other  apparatus  proper  for  producing  hydrogen  gas. 
The  sulphur  must  then  be  heated,  and,  when  melted, 
the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  must  be  made  to  pass  over 
it,  which,  in  this  manner,  will  dissolve  part  of  the 
sulphur,  and  become  converted  into  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas. 

5.  It  may  likewise  be  procured  in  the  following  di- 
rect manner :  let  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  be  en- 
closed in  a  jar  full  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  melt  it  by 
means  of  a  burning-glass.  This  method  does  not  suc- 
ceed except  the  hydrogen  gas  he  as  dry  as  possible,  for 
its  affinity  to  sulphur  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  its 
moisture. 

6.  The  method,  however,  which  affords  it  purest,  is 
by  treating  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  diluted  muri- 
atic acid.  The  explanation  is  similar  to  the  preceding 
processes. 

Hydrogen,  carburctted.  See  Carburetud  hydrogen 
gas. 

Hydrogen,  percarburetled.  See  Carburctted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Hydrogen,  sub  carburctted.  See  Carburctted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Hydrogen,  phospkurettcd.    See  Phosphoi  us. 

Hydrogen,  subpliosphurctted.     See  Phosphorus. 

! I 'ydrogen  gas,  heavy,  carbonated.  See  Carbonated 
hydrogjm  gas. 

Hydrogen  gas,  light,  carbonated.  See  Carburctted 
hydrogen  gas. 

HYDEOQURET.     See  Uret. 

Hydrogurct  of  carbon.  See  Carburctted  hydrogen 
gas. 

IIYIMIOI.A  iWTIH'M.  (From  u(5u>p,  water,  and 
Xa-aOov,  Ihe  dock.)     Bee  llunux  hydrolupathum. 

11VIJKO  MIXI.  (From  u<5u>p,  water,  and  ps\i,  ho- 
ney.) Mulsum;  jSquaMulso.;  MMcratum;  Brag- 
eat;  Hpdromel.  Water  impregnated  with  honey. 
it  is  fermented,  it  is  called  vinous  hyuromel,  or 

IIYDROTHIONIC  ACID.     See  Sulphuretted  ky- 

lirogrn.  „  . 

HYDROMETER.  (Hydrometer;  from  vivp,  wa- 
ter, or  fluid,  and  itCTpov,  a  measure.)  The  best  me- 
thod of  weighing  equal  quantities  ol  corrosive  volatile 

I!, lids,  In  determine  their  specific  gravities,  appears  to 

Ig  them  iii  a  bottle  with  a  conical 

,  ,,  iii  tbe  side  of  which  stopper  a  fine  mark  is  cut 

with  a  file.     The  fluid  being  poured  into  Ihe  bottle,  it 

v  to  put  in  the  stopper,  because  the  redundant 

fluid  escapes  through  the  notch,  or  mark,  and  may  be 

carefully  wiped  off    Equal  bulk*  of  water,  and  other 

fluids,  are  by  this  means  weighed  to  n  great  degree  ol 

accuracy,  care  being  V  tlic  temperature  as 


equal  as  possible,  by  avoiding  any  contact  of  the  do* 
tie  with  the  hand,  or  otheiwise.  The  bottle  Itself 
shows  with  much  precision,  by  a  rise  or  fall  of  the 
liquid  in  the  notch  of  the  stopper,  whether  any  such 
change  have  taken  place. 

The  hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit  consists  of  a  hollow 
ball,  with  a  counterpoise  below,  and  a  very  slende' 
stem  above,  terminating  in  a  small  dish.  The  middle, 
or  half  length  of  the  stem,  is  distinguished  by  a  fine 
line  across.  In  this  instrument  every  division  of  the 
stem  is  rejected,  and  it  is  immersed  in  all  experiments 
to  the  middle  of  the  stem,  by  placing  proper  weights  in 
the  little  dish  above.  Then,  as  the  part  immersed  is 
constantly  of  the  same  magnitude,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  hydrometer  is  known,  this  last  weight, 
added  to  the  weights  in  the  dish,  will  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  fluid  displaced  by  the  instrument,  as  all  wri- 
ters on  hydrostatics  prove.  And,  accordingly,  the  sp. 
gravities  for  the  common  form  of  the  tables  will  be  had 
by  the  proportion  : 

As  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer  and  its 

load,  when  adjusted  in  distilled  water, 
Is  to  the  number  1000,  &c. 
So  is  the  whole  weight  when  adjusted  in  any 

other  fluid 
To  the  number  expressing  its  specific  gravity. 

The  hydrometers,  or  pese-liqueurs,  of  Baume, 
though  in  reality  comparable  with  each  other,  are  sub- 
ject in  part  to  the  defect,  that  their  results,  having  no 
independent  numerical  measure,  require  explanation 
to  those  who  do  not  know  the  instruments. 

HYDRO.ME'TRA.  (From  u<5u>p,  water,  and  pnroa, 
the  womb.)  Hydrops  uteri.  Dropsy  of  the  womb. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order 
Intumescentits,  of  Cullen.  It  produces  a  swelling  of 
the  hypogastric  region,  slowly  and  gradually  in- 
creasing, resembling  the  figure  of  the  uterus,  yielding 
to,  or  fluctuating  on  pressure  ;  without  ischury  or  preg- 
nancy. Sauvages  enumerates  seven  species.  It  must 
be  considered  as  a  very  rare  disease,  and  one  that  can 
with  difficulty  be  ascertained. 

IIYDRO'MPHALUM.  (From  voup,  water,  and 
outhaXos,  the  navel.)  A  tumour  of  the  navel,  contain- 
ing water. 

Hydro'nosos.  (From  vStop,  water,  and  vooos,  a 
disease.)     The  sweating  sickness.     See  Ephidrosis. 

HYDRO-OXIDE.     See  Hydrate.  • 

HYDROPEDE  SI3.  (FromixSi^o,  water,  and  rqcaw, 
to  break  out.)     A  breaking  out  into  a  violent  sweat. 

HYDROPHANE.  Oculus  mundi.  A  variety  of 
opal,  which  has  the  property  of  becoming  transparent 
on  immersion  in  water. 

H  YDROPHO  BIA.  (From  vSuo,  water,  and  <j>o6tui, 
to  fear.)  Rabies  canina;  Cynanthropia ;  Cynolcsia. 
Canine  madness.  This  disease  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  as  a  dog  or  cat,  and 
sometimes  spontaneously.  It  is  termed  hydrophobia, 
because  persons  that  are  thus  bitten  dread  the  sight  or 
the  falling  of  water  when  first  seized.  Cullen  has 
arranged  it  under  the  class  J*euroscs,  and  order  Spas- 
mi,  and  defines  it  a  loathing  and  great  dread  of  drink- 
ing any  liquids,  from  their  creating  a  painful  convul- 
sion of  the  pharynx,  occasioned  most  commonly  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  animal. 

There  are  two  species  of  hydrophobia. 

1.  Hydrophobia  rabiesa,  when  there  is  a  desire  ol 
biting. 

3.  Hydrophobia  simplex,  when  there  is  not  a  desire 
e»f  biting. 

Dr.  James  observes,  that  this  peculiar  affection  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  canine  genus,  viz.  dogs,  foxes,  and 
wolves;  in  which  animals  only  it  seems  to  be  innate 
and  natural,  scarcely  ever  appearing  in  any  others, 
except  when  communicated  from  these.  When  a  dog 
is  affected  with  madness,  he  becomes  dull,  solitary, 
and  endeavours  to  hide  himself,  seldom  barking,  bin 
making  a  murmuring  noise,  and  refusing  all  kinds  of 
meat  and  drink.  He  Hies  at  strangers  ;  but,  in  this 
Stage,  he  remembers  and  respects  his  master  ;  his  head 
and  tail  hang  down  ;  he  walks  as  if  overpowered  by 
sleep  ;  and  a  bite,  at  this  period,  though  dangerous,  u 
not  so  apt  to  bring  on  the  disease  in  the  animal  bitten 
as  one  inflicted  at  a  later  period.  The  dog  at  length 
bemns  to  pant;  he  breathes  quickly  and  heavily  ;  his 
tongue  hangs  out ;  his  mouth  is  continually  open,  and 
discharges  a  large  quantity  of  froth.  Sometimes  In 
walks  slowly,  as  if  half  asleep,  and  then  runs  suddenly 
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but  not  always  directly  forward.  At  last  he  forgets  his 
master ,  his  eyes  have  a  dull,  watery,  rod  appearance  ! 
he  grows  thin  and  weak,  often  falls  down,  gels  up  and 
attempts  to  fly  at  every  thing,  becoming  very  soon 
quite  furious.  The  animal  seldom  lives  in  this  latter 
state  longer  than  thirty  hours;  and  it  is  said,  that  his 
biles  toward  the  end  of  his  existence,  are  the  most 
dangerous.  The  throat  of  a  person  suffering  hydro- 
phobia is  always  ration  affected;  and,  it  is  asserted, 
the  nearer  the  bite  to  tins  part  the  more  perilous. 

Hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  to  the  human 
subject  from  the  biles  of  cats,  cows,  and  oilier  animals, 
not  Of  the  canine  species,  to  which  the  affection  lias 
been  previously  communicated.  Howe,  er,  it  is  from 
the  bites  of  those  domestic  ones,  the  dog  and  cat,  that 
s  of  hydrophobia  originate.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  bite  of  a  person  affected  can  communi- 
cate the  disease  to  another;  at  least  the  records  of  me- 
dicine furnish  no  proof  of  this  circumstance. 

In  the  human  species,  the  general  symptoms  attend- 
ant upon  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  or  other  rabid  animal, 
are,  at  some  indefinite  period,  and  occasionally  long 
after  the  bitten  part  seems  quite  well;  a  sligbl  pain 
begins  to  be  felt  in  it,  now  and  then  attended  with 
itching,  bat  generally  resembling  a  rheumatic  pain. 
Then  come  on  wandering  pains,  wilh  an  uneasiness 
and  heaviness,  disturbed  Bleep,  and  frightful  dreams, 
accompanied  with  great  restlessness,  sudden  starlings, 
and  spasms,  sighing,  anxiety,  and  a  love  for  solitude. 
These  symptoms  continuing  to  increase  daily,  pains 
begin  to  shoot  from  the  place  which  was  wounded,  all 
along  up  to  the  throat  with  a  straitness  and  sensation 
of  chokiiiL',  and  a  horror  and  dread  at  the  sil;Iu  of 
water,  and  other  liquids,  together  with  a  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  tremor.  The  person  is,  however,  capable  of 
swallowing  any  solid  substance  with  tolerable  ease  ; 
but  the  moment  that  any  thing  in  a  fluid  form  is 
brought  in  contact  with  his  lips,  it  occasions  him  to 
start  back  with  much  dread  and  horror,  although  he 
labours  perhaps  under  great  thirst  at  the  time. 

A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  soon  comes  on,  in  the 
course  id"  the  disease,  and  an  intense  hot  fever  ensues, 
attended  with  continual  watching,  great  thirst,  dryness 
and  roughness  of  the  tongue,  hoarseness  of  the  voice, 
and  the  discharge  of  a  viscid  saliva  from  the  mouth, 
which  the  patient  is  constantly  spitting  out;  together 
with  spasms  of  the  genital  and  urinary  organs,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  evacuations  are  forcibly  thrown 
out.  His  respiration  is  laborious  and  uneasy,  but  his 
judgment  is  unaffected ;  and,  as  long  as  he  retains  the 
power  of  speech,  his  answers  are  distinct. 

In  some  few  instances,  a  severe  delirium  arises,  and 
closes  the  tragic  scene ,  but  it  more  frequently  happens, 
that  the  pulse  becomes  tremulous  and  irregular,  that 
convulsions  arise,  and  that  nature  being  at  length  ex- 
hausted, sinks  under  the  pressure  of  misery. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed,  on  dissection  in 
hydrophobia,  are  unusual  aridity  of  the  viscera  and 
other  parts ;  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  fauces, 
gula,  and  larynx;  inflammatory  appearances  in  the 
stomach,  and  an  accumulation  or  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  lungs.  Some  marks  of  inflammation  are  likewise  to 
be  observed  in  the  brain,  consisting  in  a  serous  effusion 
on  its  surface,  or  in  a  redness  of  the  pia  mater ;  which 
appearances  have  also  presented  themselves  in  the  dog. 
In  some  cases  of  dissection,  not  the  least  morbid  ap- 
pearance has  been  observed,  either  in  the  fauces,  dia- 
phragm, stomach,  or  intestines.  The  poison  has,  there- 
fore, been  conceived  by  some  physicians  to  act  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  to  be  so  wholly  confined  to  it, 
as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  qualities 
of  the  blood  are  altered  or  not.  There  is  no  known 
cure  for  this  terrible  disease :  and  the  only  preventive 
to  be  relied  upon  is  the  complete  excision  of  the  bitten 
part,  which  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
though  it  may  perhaps  not  be  too  late  any  time  before 
the  symptoms  appear. 

HYDRO-PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  See  Phosphorous 
acid. 

IJYDROPHTHA'LMIA.  From  vSuip,  water,  and 
otfOuVoc,  the  eye.)  Hydrophthalmium.  There  are 
two  diseases,  different  in  their  nature  and  consequence, 
thus  termed.  The  one  is  a  mere  auasarcous  or  oedc- 
matous  swelling  of  the  eyelid.  The  other,  the  true 
iiydrophtlialmin,  is  a  swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye, 
from  too  great  a  collection  of  vitreous  or  aqueous 
humours. 
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HYDROPHTHALMIUM.  (From w5a>p, water,  anf 
o$0aX/«K,  the  eye.)    See  Hydropktkalmia. 

HYDROPHTORIC  ACID.  Jicidum  hydrophlori- 
cum.  (From  vSuip,  water,  and  diOoptos,  destructive.) 
Ampere's  name  lor  the  base  of  the  fluoric  acid,  called 
by  Davy,j!uorine.     See  Hydrofluoric  acid. 

HYDROPHYSOCE'LE.  (From  u<5wp,  water, 0txr>/, 
flatulence,  and  k»iA,;,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  formed 
of  water  and  air.  It  was  applied  to  a  hernia,  in  the 
sac  of  which  was  a  fluid  and  air. 

HYDRO'PICA.  (FromccSponly,  the  dropsy.)  Medi 
cines  which  relieve  or  cure  dropsy. 

HYDKO  PIPFU.  iFrnm  urjuip,  water,  and  irrirrpr, 
pepper:  so  called  from  Us  biting  the  tongue  like  peppei 
and  growing  in  marshy  places.)"  Six  Polygonum  hydro 
piper. 

HYDROPNEUMOSA'BCA     (From  vivo,  water, 

irvtvua,  wind,  and  aap\,  flesh  )  A  tumour  of  air,  water, 
and  solid  substances, 

HYDROPOI'DES.  (From  vtpwxp,  a  dropsy,  and 
tiios,  likeness.)  Serous  or  watery,  formerly  applied  lo 
liquid  and  watery  excrements. 

11 V  DROPS.  (Hydrops,  pis.  m. ;  from  vimp,  xvater.) 
Dropsy.  A  preternatural  collection  of  serous  or 
watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  substance,  or  different 
cavities  of  the  body.  It  receives  different  appella- 
tions, according  to  the  particular  situation  of  the 
fluid. 

When  it  is  diffused  through  the  cellular  membrane, 
either  generally  or  partially,  it  is  called  anasarca. 
When  it  is  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  it  is 
called  hydrocephalus  ;  w  hen  in  the  chest,  Itydrothorai, 
or  hydrops  pectoris  ;  when  in  the  abdomen,  ascites. 
In  the  uterus,  hydronutra,  and  within  the  scrotum, 
hydrocele. 

The  causes  of  these  diseases  are  a  family  disposition 
thereto,  frequent  salivations,  excessive  and  long-conti- 
nued evacuations,  a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
(which  never  fail  to  destroy  the  digestive  powers,} 
scirrhositiesof  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  mesentery 
and  other  abdominal  viscera;  preceding  diseases,  as 
the  jaundice,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  phthisis,  asthma, 
gout,  intermittents  of  long  duration,  scarlet  fever,  and 
some  of  (he  exanthemata  ;  a  suppression  of  accus- 
tomed evacuations,  the  sudden  striking  in  of  eruptive 
humours,  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  polypi 
in  the  right  ventricle,  aneurism  in  the  arteries,  tumours 
making  a  considerable  pressure  on  the  neighbouring 
parts,  permanent  obstruction  in  the  lungs,  rupture  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  exposure  for  a  length  of  time  to  a 
moist  atmosphere,  laxity  of  the  exhalants,  defect  in 
the  absorbents,  topical  weakness,  and  general  debility. 

Hydrops  articuli.  A  white  swelling  of  a  joint  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Hydrops  cysticus.  A  dropsy  enclosed  in  a  bag, 
or  cyst. 

Hydrops  genu.  An  accumulation  of  synovia,  or 
serum,  within  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee. 

Hydrops  ad  matilam.     Diabetes. 

Hydrops  meduix/t:  spinalis.  See  IlydrorachUis 
and  Spina  bifida. 

Hydrops  ovarii.  A  dropsy  of  the  ovarium.  Sec 
Ascites. 

Hydrops  pectoris.     See  Hydrothorax. 

Hydrops  PERICARDII.     See  Hydrocardia. 

Hydrops  pii.monc.m.  Water  in  the  cellular  inter 
stices  of  the  lungs. 

Hydrops  scroti.     See  Hydrocele. 

Hydrops  vteri.     See  Hydromctra. 

Hydropy'retus.  (From  urjuip,  water,  and  irvpfloi 
fever.)     A  sweating  fever. 

HYDRORACHITIS.  (From  udwp,  water,  anc 
p«X'fi  'be  spine.)  A  fluctuating  tumour,  mostly  situ- 
ated on  the  lumbar  vertebra;  of  new-born  children.  It 
is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia*,  and  order 
Intumesccvtia;  of  Cullen,  and  is  always  incurable 
See  Spina  bifida. 

Hydrorosatum.  A  drink  made  of  water,  honey, 
and  the  juice  of  roses. 

HYDROSA'CCHARUM.  (From  u<5wp,  water,  and 
oaKvapov,  sugar.)     A  drink  made  of  sugar  and  wafer. 

HYDROSA'RCA.  (From  uiSwp,  water,  and  aap\, 
the  flesh.')     See  Anasarca. 

HYDROSARCOCE  LE.  (From  uooip,  water,  aapi 
the  flesh,  and  k»;A^,  a  tumour.)  Sarcocele,  with  ar 
effusion  of  waier  into  tin'  cellular  membrane. 

HYDROSELENIC  ACID.   The  best  process  which 
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we  can  employ  for  procuring  tl.is  acid,  consists  in 
treating  the  seleniuret  of  iron  with  the  liquid  muriatic 
acid.  The  acid  gas  evolved  must  be  collected  over 
mercury.  As  in  this  case  a  little  of  another  gas,  con- 
densible  neither  by  water  nor  alkaline  solutions,  ap- 
pears, the  best  substance  for  obtaining  absolutely 
pine  hydruselenic  acid  would  be  seleniuret  of  potas- 
sium 

HYDROSELI'NUM.  (From  vSu,p,  water,  and 
acXtvov,  purslane.)  A  species  of  purslane  growing  in 
marshy  places. 

HYDROSULPHURET.  Hydrosulphuretum.  A 
compound  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  a  salifiable 
basis. 

Hvdrosulphure'tdm  stidii  luteu.m.  See  Anti- 
moiiii  Bulphuretum  pracipitatum. 

HVDROSULI'HIIRETUM     STIDII     HDBFU'M.         Kcrmcs 

miner alis.  A  hydro-sulphuret  of  antimony  formerly 
ill  high  estimation  as  an  expectorant,  sudorific,  and 
antispasmodic)  in  difficult  respiration,  rheumatism, 
diseases  of  ihe  skin  and  glands. 

HYDROTHIONIC  ACID.  Some  German  chemists 
distinguish  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  this  name  on  ac- 
count of  its  properties  resembling  those  of  an  acid. 

HYDROTHORAX.  (Froinucwp,  water, and  Owpa\, 
the  chest.)  Hydrops  thoracis;  Hydrvjis  pectoris. 
Dropsy  of  the  chest.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  clas* 
Cachexia,  and  order  Intumesceutiai,  of  Cullen.  Difli- 
culty  of  breathing,  particularly  when  in  a  horizontal 
posture;  sudden  slaitings  from  sleep,  with  anxiety, 
and  palpitations  of  the  heart;  cough,  paleness  of 
the  visage,  anasarcous  swellings  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, thirst,  and  a  scarcity  of  urine,  arc  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  hydrothorax;  but  the  one 
which  is  more  decisive  than  all  the  rest  is  a  fluc- 
tuation of  water  being  perceived  in  the  chest,  either 
by  the  patient  himself  or  his  medical  attendant,  on  cer- 
tain motions  of  the  body. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  disease,  are  pretty 
much  the  same  with  those  which  are  productive  of 
the  other  species  of  dropsy.  In  some  cases,  it  exists 
without  any  other  kind  of  dropsical  affection  being 
present;  but  it  prevails  very  often  as  a  part  of  more 
universal  dropsy. 

It  frequently  takes  place  to  a  considerable  degree  be- 
fore it  becomes  very  perceptible;  and  its  presence  is 
not  readily  known,  the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hydro- 
cephalus, not  being  always  very  distinct.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  water  is  collected  in  lioth  sacs  of  the 
pleura;  but,  at  other  times,  it  is  only  in  one.  Some- 
times it  is  lodged  in  the  pericardium  alone;  but,  foi 
the  most  part,  it  only  appears  there  when,  at  the  same 
time,  a  collection  is  present  in  one  or  both  cavities  of 
the  thorax.  Sometimes  the  water  is  effused  in  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  without  an}'  being  de- 
posited in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  In  a  few  cases, 
the  water  that  is  collected  is  enveloped  in  small  cysts, 
of  a  membraneous   nature,   known    by   the   name  of 

hydatidee,  which  seem  to  float  in  the  cavity;  but 

mure  frequently  they  are  connected  with,  and  attach- 
ed to,  particular  parts  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
pleura. 

Hydrothorax  often  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  accompanied  by 
a  difficulty  of  breathing  which  is  much  increased  by 
any  exertion,  and  which  is  always  most  considerable 
during  night,  when  the  bodyisina  horizontal  posture. 

Along  with  these  symptoms  there  is  a  cough,  that  is  at 
flrsl  dry,  but  which,  alter  a  time,  is  attended  with  an 
expectoration  of  thin  mucus.  There  is  likewise  a 
paleness  of  the  complexion,  and  an  anasarcous  swell 
ing  of  the  feet  and  legs,  together  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  thirst  anil  a  diminished  How  of  urine.    Under 

these  appearances,  we  have  just  grounds  to  suspect 
that  there  is  a  collection  of  water  in  the  chest;  but 

it  the  fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  there  can  then  re- 
main no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  its  presence. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  foi  the  pattern  to  feel  a  numbness,  or  degree 

of  palsy,  ill  one  or  both   arms,  and   to  be   more  than 

ordinarily  sensible  lo  cold.    With  regard  to  the  pulse, 

it  is  usually  quick  at  first,  but,  towauls  the  end,  be- 
comes irregular  and  intermitting. 

Our  prognostic  in  hvdiothoiax  must,  m  general,  be 

unfavourable,  as  it  has  seldom  been  cured,  and,  in 

many  cases,  will  hardlj  admit  even  of  alleviation,  the 

difficulty  of  breathiug  continuing  10  increase,  until  the 
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action  of  the  lungs  is  at  last  entirely  impeded  by  the 
quantity  of  water  deposited  in  the  chest.  In  some 
cases,  the  event  is  suddenly  fatal ;  but  in  others,  it  is 
preceded,  for  a  few  days  previous  to  death,  by  a  spit- 
ting of  blood. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  show  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  water  is  either  collected  in  one  side  of  the  thorax, 
or  that  there  are  liydatides  formed  in  some  particular 
part  of  it ;  but  they  more  frequently  discover  water  in 
both  sides  of  the  chest,  accojnpanled  by  a  collection 
in  the  cellular  texture  and  principal  cavities  of  the 
body.  The  fluid  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  pos- 
sesses properties  similar  lo  serum,  and,  with  respect  to 
its  quantity,  varies  very  much,  being  from  a  few 
ounces  to  several  quarts.  According  to  the  quantity, 
so  are  the  lungs  compressed  by  it;  and,  where  it  is 
very  considerable,  they  are  usually  found  much  re- 
duced in  size.  When  universal  anasarca  has  pre- 
ceded tiie  collection  in  the  chest,  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  find  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  a 
scirrhous  state. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  conducted  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  anasarca.  Emetics, 
however,  are  hazardous,  and  purgatives  do  not  afford 
so  much  benefit;  but  the  bowels  must  be  kept  regular, 
and  other  evacuating  remedies  may  be  employed  in 
conjunction  with  tonics.  Squill  has  been  chiefly  re- 
sorted to,  as  being  expectorant  as  well  as  diuretic;  but 
its  power  is  usually  not  great,  unless  it  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  cause  nausea,  which  cannot  usually  be  borne  to 
any  extent.  Digitalis  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  ;  but  i* 
will  be  better  to  conjoin  them,  adding,  perhaps,  some 
form  of  mercury;  and  employing  at  the  same  time 
other  diuretics,  as  the  supertarirate  or  acetate  of  po- 
tassa,  juniper  berries,  &x.  Where  febrile  symptoms 
attend,  diaphoretics  will  probably  be  especially  ser- 
viceable, as  the  pulvis  ipecacuanha;  com  posit  us,  or 
anlimonials,  in  small  doses;  which  last  may  also  pro- 
mote expectoration.  Blisters  to  the  chest  will  be  pro- 
per in  many  cases,  particularly  should  there  be  any 
pain  or  other  mark  of  inflammatory  action.  Myrrh 
seems  to  answer  better  than  most  other  tonics,  as  more 
decidedly  promoting  expectoration  ;  or  the  nitric  acid 
may  be  given,  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  as  well 
as  supporting  the  strength.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen 
gas  is  stated  to  have  been  in  some  instances  singularly 
beneficial.  Where  the  fluid  is  collected  in  either  of 
the  sacs  of  the  pleura,  the  operation  of  paracentesis  of 
the  thorax  may  afford  relief  under  urgent  symptoms, 
and,  perhaps,  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

HYDROXURE.     See  Hydrate. 

HYDRL'RET  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with  a 
metal.     See  L'ret. 

HYGEIA.  Hygir'ni.  The  goddess  of  health.  One 
of  the  four  daughters  sf  Esculapius.  Siie  often  ac- 
companies her  father  in  the  monuments  of  him  now 
remaining,  and  appears  like  a  young  woman,  com- 
monly holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  a  patera  in 
the  oilier.  Sometimes  the  serpent  drinks  out  of  the 
patera;  sometimes  he  twines  about  the  whole  body  of 
di  ss. 

HYGIE'NE.  (Fioniv)'iai>'U,tobcwell.)  Hygicsis 
Modern  physicians  have  applied  this  term  to  that  divi- 
sion of  therapeia  which  treats  of  the  diet  and  non 
naturals  of  the  sick. 

Hygib'sis.     See  Hygiene. 

ll\  gra.  (From  vvpoj,  humid.)  An  ancient  term 
for  liquid  plasters. 

Hygkemi'ly  siRiM.  (From  vypoj,  mcist,  and  tp- 
icKaspov,  a  plaster.)     A  liquid  plaster. 

Hvgroblkpha'ricus.  (From  vypos,  humid,  and 
6\e.ipapov.,  the  eyelid.)  Applied  to  the  emunctory 
ducts  in  the  extreme  edge,  or  inner  part  of  the  eyelid 

IlvoRoc irsoie'le.  (From  vypoj,  moist.  Ktpcoe,  a 
varix,  and  kjjAj?,  a  tumour.)  Dilated  spermatic  veins, 
or  lircocole,  with  dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 

Hygroi  oi.LYKiv.M.  (From  uypoc,  liquid,  and  l:\- 
Xvpioy.  a  oollvriuni.)    A  collyrium  composed  of  liquids 

HYGRO'LOGY.  (Hygrologia  ;  from  vypoft  a  hu- 
mour or  fluid,  and  \o)oc\  a  discourse.)  The  aoctrine 
of  the  fluids. 

HYGROMA.  (Yypai/ia;  from  uypos,  a  liquid.)  An 
encysted  tumour,  the  contents  of'  which  are  either 
serum  or  a  fluid-like  lymph.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  these  tumours  are  filled  with  hydatids.  Ilygro 
matOus  tumours  require  the  removal  of  the  cyst,  or  the 
destruction  of  its  secreting  surface 
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HYGROMETER.  (Hygromrtrum ;  from  trypaj, 
moist,  and  f/trpov,  a  measure.)  Hygrometer.  An  in- 
strument lo  measure  the  degrees  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  also  means  an  infirm  part  of  the  body, 
affected  by  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

Hyoromy'rum.  (From  vypoc,  moist,  and  /tfpov,  a 
liquid  ointment.)    A  liquid  ointment. 

HYGROSCCrTPIC.  Substances  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.   See 

.itmofphere. 

Hygkopho'bia.    See  Hydrophobia. 

HY'LE.  ('TXij,  matter.)  The  materia  medica,  or 
matter  of  any  kind  that  tonics  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  medical  parson. 

HY  MEN.  (From  Hymen,  the  pod  of  inarriase, 
because  this  membrane  is  supposed  to  be  entire  before 
marriage,  or  copulation.)  The  hymen  is  a  thin  mem- 
brane, of  a  semilunar  or  circular  form,  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Vagina,  which  it  partly  closes.  It  lias 
a  very  different  appearance  in  different  women,  but  it 
is  generally,  if  not  always,  found  in  virgins,  and  is 
very  properly  esteemed  the  test  of  virginity,  being 
ruptured  in  the  first  act  of  coition.  The  remnants  of 
the  hymen  are  called  the  caruncula-  myrliforines.  The 
hymen  is  also  peculiar  to  the  human  species.  There 
are  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  hymen  which 
require  medical  assistance.  It  is  sometimes  of  such  a 
strong  ligamentous  texture,  that  it  cannot  be  ruptured, 
and  prevents  the  connexion  between  the  sexes.  It  is 
also  sometimes  imperforated,  wholly  closing  the  en- 
trance into  the  vagina,  and  preventing  any  discharge 

from  the  uterus;  but  both  these  cases  are  extremely 
rare.  If  the  hymen  be  of  an  unnaturally  firm  tex- 
ture, but  perforated,  though  perhaps  with  a  very 
small  opening,  the  inconveniences  thence  arising 
will  not  be  discovered  before  the  time  of  marriage, 
when  they  may  be  removed  by  a  crucial  incision 
made  through  it,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  adjoin- 
ing parts. 

The  imperforation  of  the  hymen  will  produce  its 
inconveniences  when  the  person  begins  to  menstruate. 
For  the  menstruous  fluid,  being  secreted  from  the 
uterus  at  each  period,  and  not  evacuated,  the  patient 
suffers  much  pain  from  the  distention  of  the  parts, 
many  strange  symptoms  and  appearances  are  occa- 
sioned, and  suspicions  injurious  to  her  reputation  are 
often  entertained.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  for  which 
Dr.  Dennian  was  consulted,  the  young  woman,  who 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  having  many  uterine 
complaints,  with  the  abdomen  enlarged,  was  suspected 
to  be  pregnant,  though  she  persevered  in  asserting  the 
contrary,  and  had  never  menstruated.  When  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  an  examination,  the  cir- 
cumscribed tumour  of  the  uterus  was  found  to  reach 
as  high  as  the  navel,  and  the  external  parts  were 
stretched  by  a  round  soft  substance  at  the  entrance  of 
the  vagina,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  that  ap- 
pearance which  tiny  have  when  the  head  of  a  child 
is  passing  through  them ;  but  there  was  no  entrance 
into  the  vagina.  On  the  following  morning  an  incision 
was  carefully  made  through  the  hymen,  which  had  a 
fleshy  appearance,  and  was  thickened  in  proportion 
to  its  detention.  Not  less  than  four  pounds  of  blood, 
of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  tar,  were  discharged  ; 
and  the  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  was  immediately 
removed.  Several  stellated  incisions  were  afterward 
made  through  the  divided  edges,  which  is  a  very  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  operation:  and  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  a  reunion  of  the  hymen  till  the  next  period 
of  menstruation,  after  which  she  suffered  no  inconve- 
nience. The  blood  discharged  was  not  putrid  or  co- 
agulated, and  seemed  to  have  undergone  no  other 
chan.'e  after  its  secretion,  but  what  was  occasioned  by 
the  absorption  of  its  more  fluid  parts.  Some  caution 
is  required  when  the  hymen  is  closed  in  those  who  are 
in  advanced  age,  unless  the  membrane  be  distended  by 
the  confined  menses  ;  as  Dr.  Dennian  once  saw  an  In- 
stance of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  beins  im- 
mediately produced  after  the  operation,  of  which  Hie 
patient  died  as  in  the  true  puerperal  fever;  and  no 
other  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  disease. 

The  caruncula;  myrtiformes,  by  their  elongation  and 
enlargement,  sometimes  become  very  painful  and 
troublesome. 

HYMEN^EA.  (From  Hymen,  thegod  of  marriage  ; 
because,  as  Linnaius  informs  us,  its  younger  leaves 
cohere  together  in  pairs,  throughout  the  night.)    The 
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name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Dccandria ;  Ordei 
Monogynia. 

Ilw.isiv  i  <u  raiARiL.  The  systematic  name  of 
i  tree  which  affords  the  resin  called  gun 
animc,  w  Inch  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 

HYMENIUM.  (From  vunv,  a  membrane.)  The 
dilated  exposed  membrane  of  gymnocarpous  mush 
rooms,  in  u  Inch  the  seed  is  placed.     Sec  Qymnocarpi. 

HYMENODES.  (From  ujiijv,  a  membrane,  and 
«&>;,  likeness.)  An  old  term  for  such  urine  as  i.-,  found 
to   be   full   Of  little    films    anil    pellicles.     Hippocrates 

applies  it  also  to  the  menstrual  discharge  when  mixed 
with  a  tough  viscid  phlegm. 

UYO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  belong  to 
muscles  whii  h  originate  from,  or  are  inserted  into,  or 
connected  with,  the  os  hyoides;  as  Hyo-glossus,  Hyo- 
pharyngeus,  Qcnto-Kyo-glossus,  &c. 

HYO  i;i.<)SSl  S.  Cerato-gtossns  of  Douglas  and 
Cowper.  Basio-cerato-chondro-glo8su3  of  Albinus, 
Hyo-chontlro-glos.tr  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  sides,  between  Hie  os  hyoides  and  the  tongue.     It 

arises  from  the  basis,  but  chiefly  from  the  corner  of  the 
(is  hyoides,  running  laterally  and  forwards  to  the  tongue, 
which  it  pulls  inward  and  downward. 

HYOI'DES  OS.  (From  the  Greek  letter  v,  and  ttSos, 
likeness:  so  named  from  its  resemblance.)  This  bone, 
which  is  situated  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
the  larynx,  derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  letter  u,  and  is,  by  some  writers, 
described  along  with  the  parts  contained  in  the  mouth. 
Ruysch  has  seen  the  ligaments  of  the  bone  so  com- 
pletely ossified,  that  the  os  hyoides  was  joined  to 
the  temporal  bones  by  anchylosis.  In  describing  this 
bone,  it  may  be  distinguished  into  its  body,  horns,  and 
appendices.  The  body  is  the  middle  and  broadest  part 
of  the  bone,  so  placed  that  it  may  be  easily  fell  with 
the  finger  in  the  forepart  of  the  throat.  Its  forepart, 
which  is  placed  toward  the  tongue,  is  irregularly  con- 
vex, and  its  inner  surface,  which  is  turneds  towards  the 
larynx,  is  unequally  concave.  The  cornua,  or  horns, 
which  are  flat,  and  a  little  bent,  are  considerably  longer 
than  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the 
sides  of  the  v.  These  horns  are  thickest  near  the  body  ' 
of  the  bone.  At  the  extremity  of  each  is  observed  a 
round  tubercle,  from  which  a  ligame: ;*  passes  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  appendices,  or  smaller  horns, 
cornua  minora,  as  they  are  called  by  some  writers,  .'lie 
two  small  processes,  which,  in  their  size  and  shape,  are 
somewhat  like  a  grain  of  wheat.  They  rise  up  from 
the  articulations  of  the  cornua,  with  the  body  of  the 
bone,  and  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  styloid 
process  on  each  side,  by  means  of  a  ligament.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  small  portions  of  bone  in  these  liga- 
ments; and  Ruysch,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has 
seen  them  completely  ossified.  In  the  foetus,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  bone  is  in  a  cartilaginous  state,  excepting 
a  small  point  of  a  bone  in  the  middle  of  its  body,  and 
in  each  of  its  horns.  The  appendices  do  not  begin  to 
appear  till  after  birth,  and  usually  remain  cartilaginous 
many  years.  The  os  hyoides  serves  to  support  the 
tongue,"  and  affords  attachment  to  a  variety  of  muscles, 
some  of  which  perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue, 
While  others  act  on  the  larynx  and  fauces. 

HYOPHARYNGE'US.  (From  vocticc,  Hie  hyoid 
bone,  and  tbapvy\,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle  so  called 
from  its  origin  in  the  os  hyoides,  and  its  insertion  in 
the  pharynx. 

iIYOPHTHA'I.MUS.  (From  vs,  a  swine,  and  oq>- 
0aA//oc,  an  eye :  so  named  from  the  supposed  resem- 
blance of  its  flower  to  a  hog's  eye.)  Hogs-eye  plant. 
Most  probably  the  livpkthalmum  sptnosum  of  Linnaius. 

HYOSCIANIA.  A  new  vegetable  alkali  extracted 
by  Dr.  Brande  from  henbane.  See  Hyoscyamvs  niger 

HYOSCY'AMUS.  (From  tic,  a  swine,  and  Kvaiiot, 
a  bean  :  so  named  because  hogs  eat  it  as  a  medicine, 
or  it  may  be  because  the  plant  is  hairy  and  bristly,  like 
a  swine.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntran 
system.    Class,  Pentandria;  Older,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharuiacopocial  name  of  the  henbane.  See 
Hyoscyomus  nigcr. 

HyoScyamus  albus.  This  plant,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  possesses  similar  virtues  to  the  hyos- 
cyamus  niger. 

Hyoscyamvs  htkus.  A  species  of  tobacco,  tin 
Nicotiana  rustica  of  Liruiams. 
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Hyoscyamus  niqer.  The  systematic  name  of  com-  I 
mon  or  black  henbane,  called  also  Faba  suilla;  JlpoLli- 
naris  altercum ;  Jigone  ;  MUercangcnon ;  Hyoscyamus 
—foliis  amplexicaulibus  sinuatis,  fioribus  sessilibus 
of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  recent, 
have  a  slightly  i'cctid  smell,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste ; 
when  dried,  they  lose  both  taste  and  smell,  and  part  also 
of  their  narcotic  power.  The  root  possesses  the  same 
qualities  as  the  leaves,  and  even  in  a  more  eminent 
degree.  Henbane  resembles  opium  in  its  action,  more 
than  any  other  narcotic  dose.  In  a  moderate  dose  it 
increases  at  tirst  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  and  occa- 
sions some  sense  of  heat,  which  are  followed  by 
diminished  sensibility  and  motion  ;  in  some  cases,  by 
thirst,  sickness,  stupor,  and  dimness  of  vision.  In  a 
larger  quantity  it  occasions  profound  sleep,  bard  pulse, 
and  sometimes  fierce  delirium,  ending  in  coma,  or  con- 
vulsions, with  a  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  dis- 
tortion of  the  countenance,  a  weak  tremulous  pulse, 
and  eruption  of  petechia;.  On  dissection,  gangrenous 
epots  have  been  found  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
stomach.  Its  baneful  effects  are  best  counteracted  by 
a  powerful  emetic,  and  by  di  inking  largely  of  the  vege- 
table acids. 

Henbane  has  been  used  in  various  spasmodic  and 
painful  diseases,  as  in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  palpitation, 
headache  ;  paralysis,  mania,  and  scirrhus.  It  is  given 
in  the  form  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves, 
the  dose  of  which  is  from  one  to  two  grains;  which 
requires  to  be  gradually  increased.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  where  the  latter, 
from  idiosyncrasy,  occasions  any  disagreeable  symp- 
tom. The  henbane  also  is  free  from  the  constipating 
quality  of  the  opium 

Dr.  Brande  has  extracted  a  new  alkali  from  tins 
plant,  which  he  calls  kyosciania.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
prisms,  and  when  neutralized  by  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  forms  characteristic  salts. 

IIyotiiyroi  des.  (From  voaiec,  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  dvpocidris,  the  thyroid  cartilage.)  A  muscle  named 
from  its  origin  in  the  hyoid  bone,  and  insertion  in  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Hypa'ctica.  (From  mayto,  to  subdue.)  Medicines 
which  evacuate  the  feces. 

Hypalei'ptrum.  (From  vKa\ci<f>u>,  to  spread  upon.) 
A  spatula  for  spreading  ointments  with. 

Hype' lata.  (From  uirsAaw,  to  niove.l  Medicines 
which  purge. 

HYPEKjETHE'SIS.  (From  vitcp,  and  aioQaiopai, 
to  feel.)  Error  of  appetite,  whether  by  excess  or  de- 
ficiency. 

II  YPERCATHA'RSIS.  (From  vnep,  supra,  over  or 
above,  and  KaOatpiii,  to  purge.)  Jlypcnncsis  ;  JJype- 
rinos.    An  excessive  purging  from  medicines. 

Hypercorypho'sis.  (From  urrtp,  above,  and  icopv- 
0q,  the  vertex.)  A  prominence  or  protuberance.  Hip- 
pocrates calls  the  lobes  of  the  liver  and  lungs  Hypcr- 
coryphoscs. 

HYFERCRI5IS.  ('rjKp/cp«7t$ ;  from  trtp,  ovci 
or  above,  and  Kpivu,  to  separate.)  A  critical  excretion 
above  measure  ;  as  when  a  fever  terminates  in  a  loose- 
ners, the  humours  may  flow  oil' faster  than  the  strength 
can  bear,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

HYPERE'MESIS.  (From  VVSO,  10  excess,  and  tptu, 
to  vomit.)     An  excessive  evacuation  by  vomiting. 

HYPEREPHIURO'SIS.  (From  ujrtp,  excess,  and 
'i£pu>s,  swi  at.)    Immoderate  sweating. 

HI  PE  IIK'I  M  (From  uirtp,  over,  and  emwv,  an 
image  or  spectre  :  so  named  because  it  was  thought  to 
have   powerovar  and  to  drive  away  evil  spiiits.)     1. 

The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the  Llnrucan  system. 

I'ulnaililphm  ;   Older,    I'olyandria.     St.  John's 

wort.  . 

•2.  The  pliarmacopu'ial  name  of  the  common  St. 
John's  wini.     Sic  Hypericum  perfoliatum. 

HYPERICUM     11ACTI1F.1U1.M  I'llil-vpitl  f    .1  rbll llfllla 

rummifera  Bratiliensis.  A  juice  exudes  from  the 
wounded  bark  of  this  plant,  In  the  Brazils,  which, 
m  a  dry  state,  resembles  camboge,  but  is  rather  darker. 

Hypericum  coins.  Coris  Intra;  Certs  lagitima 
erotica.  Bastard  Bt  John's  wort.  The  seeds  are 
diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  antispasmodic. 

1 1  v i-i; i  .  ■  >'-'■'•     :'!"  systematic  name 

of  the  St  John's  wort,  called  oiaofuga  domouum  ;  and 

mndrosamum.     Hypericum  perforatum- fioribus  tri- 

gynis.caule  anciptti,  foliisebtuaispelluetde  punototxs, 

*  I.iniia-us      This   indigenous  plant  was  greatly  es 
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tecniea  jy  the  ancients,  internally  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  and  externally  as  an  anodyne  and  dis> 
cutieut,  but  is  now  very  rarely  used.  The  flowers 
were  formerly  used  in  our  pharmacopoeia,  on  account 
of  the  great  proportion  of  resinous  oily  matter,  in  which 
the  medical  efficacy  of  the  plant  is  supposed  to  reside, 
but  are  now  omitted. 

Hypericum  saxatile.  Hypcricoidcs.  The  seeds 
are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  antispasmodic. 

HYPERTNA.  (From  vircp,  in  excess,  and  iveu,  to 
evacuate.)     Medicines  which  purge  excessively. 

Hyperine'sis.    See  Hypercutharsis. 

IIypeki'nos.    See  Hypercalhargis. 

Hypero'a.  (From  vmp,  above,  and  uoi;  the  top  ot 
a  house.)     The  palate. 

Hyperopharynoe'us.  (From  v-cp,  above,  and 
diapvy^,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle  named  from  its  situa- 
tion above  the  pharynx-. 

HYPEROSTOSIS.  (From  vircp,  upon,  and  wov,  a 
bone.)     See  Exostosis. 

Hypero'um.  (From  mrjp,  above,  and  u>ov,  the  roof 
or  paiate.)    A  foramen  in  the  upper  part  ot  the  palate. 

Ilijpcrozymurialc  of  potassa.  See  Jllurias  potassa 
ozygenaius 

Hyperozymurialie.  acid.     See  Chlorine. 

H  YPEROX  YMURIATE.  A  salt  now  called  a  chlo- 
rate. 

HYPERSARCO  MA.  (From  v~co,  in  excess,  and 
<sao\,  flesh.)  Hypcrsarcosis.  A  fleshy  excrescence. 
A  polypus. 

HyPERSARCO'sIS.     See  Hypersarccma. 

HYPERSTENE.  Laorador  schiller  spar.  Found 
in  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  Isle  of  Skye.  It  has  a 
beautiful  copper  colour  when  cut  and  polished  into 
rinss,  brooches,  &c. 

Hyperydro'sis.  (From  vr.tp,  in  excess,  and  ti^up, 
water.)  A  great  distention  of  any  part,  from  water 
collected  in  it. 

Hype'xodos.  (From  ito,  under,  and  c\ocos,  passing 
out.)    A  flux  of  the  belly. 

HYPNO  BATES.  (From  twvo;,  sleep,  and  j3aivtD, 
to  go.)  Hypnobatasis.  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep 
See  Oncirodxjnia. 

1JYPNOLO  GIA.  (From  vzvoc,  sleep,  and  Aoyos,  a 
discourse.)  A  dissertation,  or  directions  for  the  due 
regulation  of  sleeping  and  waking- 

HYPNOFOIE'TICA.  (From  v-voc,  sleep,  and 
jrouw.locause.)  Medicims  which  procure  sleep.  Sec 
jlnoiimic. 

HYPNOTIC.  'Hipnoticus ;  from  v-voc,  sleep.) 
See  Anodyne. 

II  Yl'O-SULPHITE.    A  sulphuretted  sulphite. 

HYPOiE'MA.  (From  vita,  under,  and  aijia,  blood; 
because  the  blood  is  under  the  cornea.)  An  effusion 
of  red  blood  into  ihechambers  of  the  eye. 

Hypocaro'des.  (From  v-o,  and  icapoc,  a  carus.) 
Hypocarothis.  One  who  labours  under  a  low  degree 
ol  cams. 

Hypocatha'rsis.  (From  v-ui,  under,  and  naOaipw, 
to  purge.)  It  is  when  a  medicine  does  not  work  so 
much  as  expected,  or  but  very  little.  Or  a  slight  purg- 
iii2,  when  it  is  a  disorder. 

11  Yl'OCAU  STRUM.  (From  mo,  under,  amU-aiu, 
to  bum.)  A  stove,  hot  house,  or  any  such  like  con 
trivance,  to  preserve  plants  from  cold  air. 

Hypocerchna'lhon.  (From  v-o,  and  ncpxros,  an 
asperity  of  the  fauces.)  A  stridulous  kind  of  asperity 
of  the  fauces. 

Hypo<  hko'menos.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  ^cu,  to 
pour.)     One  who  labours  under  a  cataract. 

IIyi'ochi.oro'sis.  (From  viro,  and  ^(JPa,ff'fi  lne 
green-sickness.)    A  slight  degree  of  chlorosis. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC'.  (From  vtro,  under,  and 
\ovSpoc,  a  cartilage.)  1.  Belonging  to  the  hypochon 
ana. 

'J.  A  person  affected  with  lowaess  of  spirits.  See 
Hypochondriasis 

llvroi  honiiriac  reoions.  Hcgioncs  hypochondri- 
ac,r  ;  Hypochondria.  The  spaces  in  the  abdomen  thai 
are  under  the  cartilages  of  ihc  spurious  ribs  on  each 
side  of  the  epigastrium. 

1 1  \  Pi  >C1  ION  liRl'ASIS.  (From  vro\n'lp:aKo;,  one 
who  is  hipped.)  liupochondriacus  morbus;  .-Iffcciio 
hypochondriata  ;  Passie  hypochondriaca.  The  hypo- 
chondriac affection,  vapours,  spleen,  &c  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  .Wuroscs,  and  order  Adynamia,  of 
Cullen,  characterized  by  dyspepsia  languor,  and  v»  ant 
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*  .energy;  sadness  and  fear  from  uncertain  causes, 
wiili  a  melancholic  temperament 

J  lie  state  of  mind  peculiar  to  hypochondriacs  is  thus 
aesciihed  by  Culien:— "A  langour,  listlessness.or  want 
ot  resolution  and  activity,  with  respect  to  all  undertak- 
ings ;  a  disposition  to  seriousness,  sadness,  ami  timidity, 
as  to  all  future  events,  and  apprehension  of  the  wore! 
or  most  unhappy  state  of  them;  and,  therefore,  often 
upon  alight  grounds,  and  apprehension  of  gnat  evil. 
Such  persons  are  particularl)'  attentive  to  tiie  state  of 
their  own  health,  to  every  tlie  smallest  change  of  feel- 
ing in  their  bodies:  and  from  any  unusual  sensation, 
perhaps  of  the  slightest  kind,  lliey  apprehend  great 
danger,  and  even  depth  itself.  In  respect  to  these 
feelings  and  fears,  then;  is  commonly  the  most  obsti- 
nate belief  and  persuasion."  lie  adds,  "  that  it  is  only 
when  the  stale  of  mind  just  described   is  joined  wilii 

indigestion,  in  either  sex.  somewhat  in  years,  of  a  me- 
lancholic temperament,  and  a  jinn  and  rigid  habit,  that 
the  disease  takes  the  name  of  Hfpacbotulriacism." 

The  seat  of  the  hypochondriac  passions  is  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  for,  first  these  parts  are  disor- 
dered, then  the  Others  sutler  from  the  connexion.  The 
causes  are,  sorrow,  fear,  or  excesses  of  any  of  the  pas- 
sions; too  long  continued  watching;  irregular  diet. 
Those  habitually  disposed  to  it  (and  these  causes  have 
little  effect  in  other  constitutions,)  have  generally  a  sal- 
low or  brown  complexion,  and  a  downcast  look:  a 
rigidity  of  the  sohds,  and  torpor  of  the  nervous  system. 
Whatever  may  occasion  nervous  disorders  in  genera!, 
may  also  be  the  cause  of  this. 

The  signs  of  this  complaint  are  so  various,  that  to 
describe  them  is  to  describe  almost  every  other  dis 
but,  in  general,  there  is  an  insurmountable  indolence, 
dejected  spiiiis,  dread  of  death,  costivcuess,  a  slow  ami 
somewhat  difficult  inspiration,  flatulencies  in  the  prima 
via;,  and  various  spasmodic  affections.  It  is  seldom 
fatal;  but  if  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  may 
bring  on  incurable  melancholy,  jaundice,  madness,  or 
vertigo,  palsy,  and  apoplexy. 

On  dissections  of  hypochondriacal  persons,  some  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  particularly  the  liver  and 
spleen)  are  usually  found  considerably  enlarged.  In 
sot.ie  few  instances,  effusion  and  a  turgescence  of  the 
vessels  have  been  observed  in  the  brain. 

This  being  adisease  of  a  mixed  description,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  partly  corporeal,  partly  mental ;  but  it  lias 
been  too  often  neglected,  as  merely  imaginary,  and 
their  complaints  met  by  argument  or  raillery,  which, 
however,  can  only  weaken  their  confidence  in  the 
practitioner.  It  may  be  very  proper  to  inform  them, 
that  their  disorder  is'not  so  dangerous  as  they  suppose, 
and  may  be  removed  by  suitable  remedies  ;  but  to  tell 
them  they  ail  nothing,  is  absurd.  In  reality,  medicine 
is  often  of  much  servic"  :  and  though  others  have  been 
cured  chiefly  by  amusements,  country  air,  and  exer- 
cise, it  by  no  means  follows,  that  their  disorder  was  only 
in  the  imagination.  In  so  far  as  dyspeptic  symptoms 
appear,  these  must  be  encountered  by  the  remedies 
pointed  out  under  that  head ;  antacids,  aperients,  &c. 
Sometimes  emetics,  or  drastic  cathartics,  have  pro- 
duced speedy  relief;  but  they  are  too  debilitating  to  be 
often  employed.  The  bowels  will  he  better  regulated 
by  milder  remedies,  as  castor  oil,  senna,  aloes, 
they  are  subject  to  hamiorrhoids,)  and  the  like  ;  and 
magnesia  may  at  the  same  time  correct  ascidity ;  but  if 
the  liver  be  torpid,  some  mercurial  preparation  will  be 
of  more  avail.  Flatulence  and  spasmodic  pains  may 
be  relieved  by  aromatics,  ether,  the  fetid  gum  resins, 
musk,  va'arian,  &c.  but  severe  and  obstinate  pain,  or 
high  irritation,  will  be  best  attacked  by  opium:  it  is 
important,  however,  to  guard  against  the  patient  get- 
ting into  the  habitual  use  of  this  remedy.  Occasionally, 
mild  tonics  appear  useful,  especially  chalybeate 
waters  ;  and  tepid  bathing,  with  friction,  gentle  exjr- 
cise,  and  warm  clothing,  are  important  to  keep  up  the 
function  of  the  skin.  The  diet  should  be  light,  and 
sufficiently  nutritious;  but  moderation  must  be  en- 
joined to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge 
too  much  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table:  nnd,  in  all  cases, 
those  articles  which  are  ascesccnt,  flatulent,  or  difficult 
of  digestion,  must  be  avoided.  Malt  liquors  do  not 
usualfy  agree  so  well  as  wine  or  spirits,  considerably 
diluted;  but  these  stimuli  should  never  be  allowed  un- 
necessarily. The  mental  treatment  required  will  be 
such  as  is  calculated  to  restore  the  strength,  and  cor- 
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false  association  of  ideas  occurs,  the  best  mode  of  re 
moving  it  is,  by  keeping  upa  continued  train  of  natural 
associated  Impressions  of  superior  rorce,  which  mav 
amuse    the    mind,   and    moderately  exercise,  Without 

exhausting  it.  A  variety  of  literary  recreations  ami 
!,  especially  io  the  open  air,  with  agreeable 
company,  will  he  therefore  advisable:  frequently 
changing  the  scene,  taking  them  lo  watering  places, 
and  adopting  other  expedients,  to  prevent  them  from 
dwelling  loo  much  upon  their  own  morbid  feelings. 

IIVt'OClIONlHiltM.  (From  v„0  under,  and 
XonVtK,  n  cartilage.)  That  part  of  the  tody  which 
lies  under  the  cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs. 

HYPO'CHYMA.  (.From  vtro,  and  Xou,  to  pour; 
because  the  ancients  thought  that  the  opacity  pro' 
ceeded  from  something  running  under  the  crystalline 

humour.)    a  cataract. 

HYPOCTSTIS.  (From  v-o,  under,  and  ki<;os,  the 
cistus.)     See  Aaanm  hypocislis  and  Cytinua  hypo 
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Hvroi -lk'i'tu-um.  (From  virn,  under,  and  kXitttu, 
to  steal.)  A  chemical  vessel  for  separating  liquors' 
particularly  the  essential  oil  of  any  vegetable  from  the 
water;  and  named  because  it  Steals,  as  it  were,  the 
water  from  the  oil. 

HvPOCOELON.      (From    vtro,   under,  and    koi\ov,  a 
cavity.)     The  cavity  under  the  lower  eyelid. 
HVPOCOPBO'SM.     A  trilling  degree  of  deafness. 
Hvpockanum.     (From  vtro,  under,  and  xpavtov,  the 
skull.)     A  kind  of  abscess,  so   called    because  seated 
under  the  cranium,  between  it  and  the  dura  mater. 
HYPOCRATBRIFORMrS.     (From  wo,  *o«rW,  a 
.  .orsnlver,  uniform*,  likeness.)    Hypociuie 
liform,  salver-shaped;  applied  to  leaves  so  shaped,  as 
those  of  the  Primula. 

Hypodei'ris.  In  RufusEpliesius,  it  is  the  extremity 
of  the  forepart  of  the  neck. 

Hypode'k.mis.      (From  vrro,  under,  and  6tpu.a,  the 
skin.)     1.  The  skin  over  the  clitoris,  which  covers  ii 
like  a  prepuce. 
2.  The  clitoris. 

Hvpo'desis.  (From  vtro,  under,  and  itta  to  bind.) 
Hypodetm.ua.     An  underswathe,  or  bandage. 

HYPO'GALA.  (From  dot,  under,  and  y<i\a,  milk; 
because  it  is  a  milk-like  effusion  under  the  cornea.)  A 
collection  of  white  humour,  like  milk,  in  tne  chambers 
of  the  eye.  There  are  two  species  of  this  disease  ;  the 
one  takes  p'ace,  it  is  said,  from  a  deposition  of  the  mint, 
as  is  sometimes  observed  in  women  who  suckle,  the 
other  from  a  depression  id' the  milky  cataract. 

HYPOGA'STRIC.  (From  viro,  under,  and  ywrr)p, 
the  stomach.)  Belonging  to  the  hypogasiria.  See 
Hypogastrium. 

Hypogastric  arteries.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
hypogastrium.  See  Iliac  arteries. 
Hypogastric  Rboion.  See  Hypogastrium. 
HYPOGASTRIUM.  (From  viro,  under,  and  ya^np, 
the  stomach.)  Hegio  hypogastrica.  The  region  of 
the  abdomen  that  reaches  from  above  the  pubes  to 
within  three  fingers'  breadth  of  the  navel. 

HYPOGASTROCE'LE.  (From  vtroyarptov,  the 
hypogastrium,  and  KrjMi  a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  in  the 
hypogastric  region. 

HYPOGLO'SSIS.  (From  dot,  under,  and  yXuiooa, 
tiie  tongue.)  The  under  part  of  the  tongue,  which 
adheres  to  the  jaw. 

HYPOGLO'SSUS.  (From  viro,  under,  and  yXwaaa, 
the  tongue.)  A  nerve  which  goes  to  the  under  part  of 
the  tongue. 

HYPOGLO'TTIDES.  (From  dot,  under,  and 
yAwr7a,  the  tongue.)  '  They  arc  a  kind  of  lozenge  to 
under  the  tongue  until  they  are  dissolved. 
HYPOGLU'TIS.  (From  viro,  under,  and  yXovros, 
the  nates.)  It  is  the  fleshy  part  under  the  nates  to- 
wards the  thigh.  Some  say  it  is  the  flexure  of  the 
"coxa, under  the  nates. 

IIypo'mia.  (From  dot,  under,  and  u/.o;,  shoulder.) 
In  Galen's  Exegesis,  it  is  the  part  subjacent  to  the 
shoulder. 

HYPONITRIC  ACID.  Stu  Nitric  acid. 
IiYPONTTROUS  ACID.  Pernitroiis  acid.  '  It 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Gay  Eussac,  that 
there  exists  an  acid,  formed  of  100  azote  and  150 
oxygen.  When  into  a  test  tube  filled  with  mercury, 
we  pass  up  from  500  to  000  volumes  of  deutoxide  of 
azote,  a  little  alkaline  water,  and  100  parts  of  oxygen 
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the  condensation  of  the  100  parts  of  oxygen  with  400 
of  deutoxide  of  azote.  Now  these  400  parts  arc  com- 
posed of  200  azote  and  200  oxygen ;  consequently,  the 
new  acid  is  composed  of  azote  and  oxygen,  in  the  ratio 
of  100  to  150,  as  we  have  said  above.  It  is  the  same 
acid,  according  to  Gay  Lussac,  which  is  produced  on 
leaving  for  a  long  time  a  strong  solution  of  potassa  in 
contact  with  deutoxide  of  azote.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  he  found  that  100  parts  of  deutoxide  of  azote 
were  reduced  to  25  of  protoxide  of  azote,  and  that 
crystals  of  hyponilrite  {pernitrilc)  were  formed. 

llyponiirous  acid  (called  pcrnitrousby  the  French 
chemists)  cannot  be  insulated.  As  soon  as  we  lay 
hold,  by  an  acid,  of  the  potassa  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, it  is  transformed  into  deutoxide  of  azote,  which 
is  disengaged,  and  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  which 
remains  in  solution." 

Hyfo'nomos.  (From  ukovo^oj,  a  phagedenic  ulcer.) 
I.  A  subterraneous  place. 

•2.  A  deep  phagedenic  ulcer. 

Hvpopb'diuk.  (From  viro,  under,  and  -nnv;,  the 
foot.)     A  cataplasm  for  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

livi'o  piiouA.  (From  vzoipepopat,  to  be  carried  or 
conveyed  underneath.)    A  deep  fistulous  ulcer. 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  This  acid  was 
lately  discovered  by  Dulong.  Pour  water  on  the  phos 
phuret  of  barytes,  and  wait  till  all  the  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  be  disengaged.  Add  cautiously  to  the 
filtered  liquid  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  barytes  be 
all  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sulphate.  Thesuperna- 
tant  liquid  is  hypophosphorous  acid,  which  should  be 
passed  through  a  filter.  This  liquid  may  be  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  till  it  become  viscid.  It  has  a 
very  sour  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  does  not 
crystallize.  It  is  probably  composed  of  2  primes  of 
phosphorus  =  3+1  of  oxygen.  Dulong's  analysis  ap- 
proaches to  this  proportion.  He  assigns,  but  from 
rather  precarious  data,  100  phosphorus  to  37.41  oxy- 
gen.  The  hypophosphites  have  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  being  all  soluble  in  water;  while  many  of  the 
phosphates  and  phosphites  arc  insoluble. 

JIYPOPHTHA'LMION.  (From  uro,  under,  and 
oipdaXiio;,  the  eye.)  The  part  under  the  eye  which  is 
subject  to  swell  in  a  cachexy,  or  dropsy. 

Hypo'physis.  (From  urro,  under,  and  <f>vw,  to  pro- 
duce.) A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  when  the  hairs  grow 
so  much  as  to  irritate  and  offend  the  pupil. 

HYPO  PYUM.  (From  mro,  under,  and  irvov,  pus; 
because  the  pus  is  under  the  cornea.)  Hypopion; 
Pyosis;  Abscessus  oculi.  An  accumulation  of  a  glu- 
tinous yellow  fluid,  like  pus,  which  takes  place  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  fre- 
quently also  in  the  posterior  one,  in  consequence  of 
severe,  acute  ophthalmy,  particularly  the  internal  spe- 
cies. This  viscid  matter  of  the  hypopyum,  is  com- 
monly called  pus;  but  Scarpa  contends,  that  it  is  only 
coagulating  lymph.  The  symptoms  portending  an 
extravasation  of  coagulahle  lymph  in  the  eye,  or  an 
hypopyum,  are  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in  the 
highest  stage  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy,  viz.  prodi- 
gious tumefaction  of  the  eyelids;  the  same  swelling 
and  redness  as  in  chemosis;  burning  heal  and  pain  in 
pains  in  the  eyebrow,  and  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
lever,  restlessness,  aversion  to  the  faintest  light,  ami  a 
contracted  state  of  the  pupil. 

Hvi'oiu'nion.  (From  utro,  under,  and  piv,  the  nose.) 
\    name  for  the   parts  of  the  upper   lip  below  the 

Hyposa'rca.  (From  utto,  under,  and  oapi,  flesh.) 
tfyposarcidios.  A  collection  of  fluid  or  air  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane 

Hypospadias.  (From  vno,  under,  and  crniu,  to 
draw.)     The  urethra  terminating  under  the  glans. 

Hypospathi'SMCS.     (From  uto,  under,  and  gkuB>], 

i  i     The  name  of  an  operation   formerly  used 

in   surgery,   for   removing  detluxious  m   the  eyes.     It 

was  thus  named   from  the  instrument  with  which  it 

v.  as  performed. 

IIvpospha'oma.  (From  utro,  under,  and  ceV^w, 
to  kill.)  Aposphagma.  An  extravasation  ot  blood 
in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eye,  from  external 
Injury.  ,      . 

HypoIFLE'hU.  (From  tiiro,  under,  and  airAnv,  the 
spleen.)      A  tumour  under  the  spleen. 

Hyposta'phyle.  (From  viro,  and  sW"'"''  the 
Jvuls.)     Relaxation  ol  the  uvula. 

Hvi'o'stvsis.  (From  u^irwit.to  subside.)  A  sertl- 
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meut,   as  that  which  is  occasionally  let  down  Irons 
urine. 

HYPOSULPHUREOUS  AtTD.  "  In  order  to  ob- 
tain hyposulphureous  acid,  Heischel  mixed  a  dilute 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  stronlites  with  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  agitation, 
poured  the  mixture  on  three  filters.  The  first  was  re- 
ceived into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  flora 
which  it  expelled  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  second  por 
tion  being  received  successively  into  nitrates  of  silver 
and  mercury,  precipitated  the  metals  copiously  in  the 
state  of  sulphurets,  but  produced  no  effect  on  solution  I 
of  copper,  iron,  or  zinc.  The  third,  beiiej  tasted,  was 
acid,  astringent,  and  bitter.  When  fresh  filtered,  it 
was  clear;  but  it  became  milky  on  standing,  deposit- 
ing sulphur,  and  colouring  sulphureous  acid.  A  mo- 
derate exposure  to  air,  or  a  gentle  heat,  caused  its  en- 
tire decomposition." 

HYPOSULPHURIC  ACID.  "Gay  J.ussac  and 
Welther  have  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
new  acid  combination  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  interme- 
diate between  sulphureous  and  sulphuric  acids,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  hyposulphuric 
acid.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphure- 
ous acid  gas  over  the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  A 
combination  takes  place;  the  excess  of  the  oxide  of 
manganese  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  hyposiilphate 
of  manganese  in  water.  Caustic  barytes  precipitates 
the  manganese,  and  forms  with  the  new  acid  a  very 
soluble  salt,  which,  freed  from  excess  of  barytes  by  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid,  crystallizes  regularly,  like 
the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  barytes.  Hyposulohate  of 
barytes  being  thus  obtained,  sulphuric  acid  is  cau- 
tiously added  to  the  solution,  which  throws  down  the 
barytes,  and  leaves  the  hyposulphuric  acid  in  the  wa- 
ter. This  acid  bears  considerable  concentration  under 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  It  consists  of  five  parts 
of  oxygen  to  four  of  sulphur.  The  greater  number  of 
the  hyposulphates,  both  earthy  and  metallic,  are  solu- 
ble, and  crystallize;  those  of  barytes  and  lime  are  un- 
alterable in  the  air. 

Hyposulphuric  acid  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
properties: — 

1st,  It  is  decomposed  by  heal  into  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids. 

2</,  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  barytes,  slrontites, 
lime,  lead,  and  silver. 

3d,  The  hyposulphates  are  all  soluble. 

4th,  They  yield  sulphurous  acid  when  their  solutions 
are  mixed  with  acids,  only  if  the  mixture  becomes  hot 
of  itself,  or  be  artificially  heated. 

5tk,  They  disengage  a  great  deal  of  sulphurous  acid 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  are  converted  into  neutral 
sulphates  " 

BYPO'THENAR.  (From  vto,  under,  and  Qtvap, 
the  palm  of  the  hand.)  1.  A  muscle  which  runs  on 
the  inside  of  the  hand. 

2  That  part  of  the  hand  which  is  opposite,  to  the 
palm. 

HYPOTHESIS.  An  opinion,  or  a  system  of  gene- 
ral rules,  founded  partly  on  fact  but  principally  on 
conjecture.  A  theory  explains  every  fact,  and  every 
circumstance  connected  with  it;  an  hypothesis  ex- 
plains only  a  certain  number,  leaving  some  unac- 
counted for,  and  others  in  opposition  to  it. 

HYPOTHETON.  (From  utto,  under,  and  riOr/pi, 
to  put.)  A  suppository,  o;  medicine  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  to  procure  stools. 

Hypo'wi.on.  (From  viro,  and  *[uXor.  wood.  Aspe- 
eicsof  clavaria,  which  grows  under  old  wood. 

IIvpo/o'ma.  (From  viro  and  ^winm,  to  bind 
round.)     The  diaphragm. 

llvpsie.ro  ssi  s.  (From  i"s!i Xonrr?,  the  hyoid  bone 
and  }  ,\<,)ff<ro,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle  named  from  its 
o.igin  in  the  os  hyoides,  and  its  insertion  in  the 
tongue. 

HYPSILOI'DEB.     1.  The  Os  hyoides. 

-.  The  hyoglossus  muscle. 

IIyiti.v'smos.  (From  vx7ta£u>,  to  lie  with  the  fact) 
upwards.)  A  supine  decubiture,  or  a  nausea,  with  in 
clination  to  vomit 

Hypu'lus.  (From  nro,  under,  and  orXt/  a  c  catrii.j 
An  ulcer  under  a  cicatrix. 

HYSSOP.    Bee  Hyssepus. 

Hyssop  hedge.     See  Oratiola. 

Ilvssop;  Iks.  (From  ixtcqjtoj,  hyssop  1  W:neim- 
pregnated  with  hyssop. 
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HYSSO'PUS.  t'Yffcwiros;  from  .Ozob,  Hebrew.) 
1.  1  he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  sj  s- 
teii:.  Class,  Didunatma:  Order,  Oymnosuermia. 
Hyssop. 

»'  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  hys- 
sop.    See  Hyssopus  o£icinalis. 

Hvssoet  s   impitata.     Wild  thyme. 

Hyssopus  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  hyssop.  Hyssopus—spicis  secundis,  fo- 
liis  laneeolatis  of  Linrueus.  This  "exotic  plant  is  es- 
teemed as  an  aromatic  and  stimulant,  but  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a  pectoral,  and  has  Ion;;  been  thought  use- 
ful in  Immoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and  catarrhal  affec- 
tions.; lor  this  purpose,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves, 
sweetened  wilh  honey,  or  sugar,  is  recommended  to 
be  drank  as  tea. 

HY'STERA.  (From  rj-epof, behind:  so  called  be- 
cause il  is  placed  behind  the  otlier  parts.)  The  womb. 
See  Uterus. 

HYSTERA'LGIA.  [From  v>tpa,  the  womb,  and 
a\yos,  pain.)     A  pain  in  the  womb. 

UYSTE  RIA.  (From  vj-rpii,  tlie  womb,  from  which 
the  disease  was  supposed  to  arise.)  Passio  hysterica. 
Hysterics.    Dr.  Cuilen  places  this  disease  in  the  class 

Augusts, and  order  Spasms'.     There  are  four  species: 

1.  Hysteria  cAlerotiea,  from  a  retention  of  the 
menses. 

2.  Hysteria  .i  Uucorr/iaa,  from  a  fluor  albus. 

3.  Hysteria  a  Menorrhagia,  from  an  immoderate 
flow  of  the  nit 

4.  Hysteria  libidinosa,  from  sensual  desires. 

The  complaint  appears  under  such  various  shapes, 
imitates  so  many  other  diseases,  and  is  attended  w  ith 
such  a  variety  of  symptoms,  which  denote  the  animal 
and  vital  functions  to  be  considerably  disordered,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  ju:-t  character  or  definition  of  it ; 
and  il  is  only  by  taking  an  assemblage  of  all  its  appear- 
ances, that  we  can  convey  a  proper  idea  of  it  to  others. 
The  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms,  or  tits.  Thi 
sometimes  preceded  by  dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety  of 
mind,  effusion  of  tears,  difficulty  of  breathing,  sickness 
at  the  stomach,  and  palpitations  at  the  heart ;  but  it 
more  usual1)  happens,  that  a  pain  is  felt  on  the  hit 
side,  about  the  flexure  of  the  colon,  with  a  sense  of 
distention  advancing  upwards,  till  it  gets  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  removing  from  thence  into  the  throat,  it  oc- 
casions, by  its  pressure,  a  sensation  as  if  a  ball  was 
lodged  there,  which  by  authors  has  been  called  globus 
>ct:s.  The  disease  having  arrived  at  this  height, 
tile  patient  appears  to  be  threatened  with  suffocation, 
becomes  faint,  and  is  affected  with  stupor  and  insen- 
sibility ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  trunk  of  the  body- 
is  turned  to  and  fro,  the  limbs  are  variously  agitati  d  ; 
wild  and  irregular  actions  take  place  in  alternate  fits 
of  laughter,  crying,  and  screaming:  incoherent  ex- 
pressions are  uttered,  a  temporary  delirium  prevails, 
and  a  frothy  saliva  is  discharged  from  the  mouth.  The 
spasms  at  length  abating,  a  quantity  of  wind  is  evacu- 
ated upwards,  with  frequent  sighing  and  sobbing,  and 
the  woman  recovers  the  exercise  of  sense  and  motion 
without  any  recollection  of  what  lias  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  fit;  feeling,  however,  a  severe  pain  in  her 
head,  and  a  soreness  over  her  whole  body.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  little  or  no  convulsive  motion,  and  the 
person  lies  seemingly  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep,  with- 
out either  sense  or  motion.  Hiccup  is  asymptom  which 
likewise  attends,  in  some" instances,  on  hysteria ;  and 
now  and  then  it  happens,  that  a  fit  of  hysteria  consists 
of  this  alone.  In  some  cases. of  tli is  nature,  it  has  been 
known  to  continue  for  two  oi  three  days,  during  which 
it  frequently  seems  as  if  it  would  suffocate  the  patient, 
and  proceeds,  gradually  weakening  her,  till  it  either  j 
goes  off  or  else  occasions  death  by  suffocation:  but  | 
this  last  is  extremely  rare.  Besides  hiccup,  other  j 
slight  spasmodic  affections  sometimes  wholly  form  a 
fit  of  hysteria,  which  perhaps  continue  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  either  go  oft'  of  themselves,  or  are  re- 
moved by  the  aid  of  medicine.  In  some  cases  the  pa- 
tient is  attacked  with  violent  pain  in  the  back,  which 
extend  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  and  at  length 
become  fixed  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  being 
evidently  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  and  often  prevailing 
in  so  high  >i  degree  as  to  cause  clammy  sweats,  a  pale 
cadaverous  look,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a 
pulse  hardly  perceptible.  ,    .         .     , 

Hysteric  affections  occur  more  frequently  in  a  single 
ctate  of  life  than  in  the  married  ;  and  usually  between 
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the  age  of  puberty  and  that  of  thirty-five  years  ;  and 
they  make  their  attack  oltener  about  tiie  period  of 
menstruation  than  at  any  other. 

They  are  readily  excited  in  those  who  are  subject  to 
them,  by  passions  ot  the  mind,  and  by  every  consider- 
able emotion,  especially  when  brought  on  by  surprise; 
hence,  sudden  joj ,  grief,  fear,  &c.  are  very  apt  to  occa- 
sion them.  They  have  also  been  known  to  aiise  from 
imitation  and  sympathy. 

Women  of  a  delicate  habit,  and  whose  nervous  svs- 
tem  is  extremely  sensible,  arc  those  who  are  most  sub- 
ject to  hysteric  affections;  ami  the  habit  which  predis- 
poses to  their  attacks,  is  acquired  by  Inactiv  ity  and  a 
sedentary  lite,  grief,  anxiety  of  mind,  a  suppression  or 
obstruction  of  the  menstrual  flux,  excessive  evacua- 
tions,  and  a  constant  use  of  a  low  diet,  or  of  crude  un- 
u  holeaomc  food. 

Hysteria  differs  from  hypochondriasis  in  the  follow 
ing  particulars,  and,  by  paj  ing  attention  to  them,  may 
always  readily  be  distinguished  from  it:— Hysteria  at 
tacks  the  sanguine  and  plethoric  ;  comes  on  soon  alter 
the  age  of  puberty ;  makes  its  onset  suddenly  and  vi- 
olently, so  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  all  sense  and 
voluntary  motion  :  is  accompanied  with  the  sensation 
of  a  ball  rising  upwards  in  the  throat,  so  as  to  threaten 
suffocation;  is  attended  usually  with  much  spasmodic 
affection;  is  more  apt  to  terminate  in  epilepsy  than  in 
any  Other  disease ;  and,  on  dissection,  its  nun  hid  ap- 
pearances are  confined  principally  to  the  uterus  and 
ovaria. 

The  reverse  happens  in  hypochondriasis.  It  attacks 
the  melancholic;  seldom  occurs  till  alter  the  age  of 
thirty  rive;  comes  on  gradually;  is  a  tedious  disease, 
and  difficult  to  cure  ;  exerts  its  pernicious  effects  on  the 
membraneous  canal  of  the  intestines,  as  well  by  spasms 
as  wind  ;  is  more  apt  to  terminate  in  melancholy,  or  a 
than  in  any  other  disease ;  and,  on  dissec- 
tion, exhibits  its  morbid  effects  principally  on  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas,  which  are  often  found  in  a  dis- 
eased state. 

Another  very  material  difference  might  be  pointed 
out  between  these  two  diseases,  which  is,  that  hysteria 
is  much  relieved  by  advancing  in  age,  whereas  hypo- 
chondriasis usually  becomes  aggravated. 

The  two  diseases  have  often  been  confounded  to- 
gether; but,  from  considering  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances, it  appears  that  a  proper  line  of  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  them. 

Thi'  hystei  ic  passion  likewise  differs  from  a  syncope, 
as  in  this  there  is  an  entire  cessation  of  tiie  pulse,  a  con 
traded  face,  and  a  ghastly  countenance ;  whereas,  in 
the  uterine  disorder,  there  is  often  something  of  a  co- 
lour, and  the  face  is  more  expanded  ;  there  is  likewise 
a  pulse,  though  languid;  and  this  slate  may  continue 
some  days,  which  never  happens  in  a  syncope. 

It  also  differs  from  apoplexy,  in  which  the  abolition 
of  sense  and  voluntary  motion  is  attended  with  a  sort 
of  snoring,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  quick 
pulne;  which  do  not  take  place  in  hysteria. 

It  differs  from  epilepsy,  in  that  this  is  supposed  to 
arise  in  consequence  of  a  distention  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain:  whereas,  in  hysteria,  the  spasmodic  and 
convulsive  motions  arise  from  a  turgesceuce  of  blood 
in  the  uterus,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  genital  system. 

However  dreadful  and  alarming  any  hysteric  lit  may 
appear,  still  it  is  seldom  accompanied  with  danger,  and 
the  disease  never  terminates  fatally,  unless  it  changes 
into  epilepsy,  or  that  the  patient  is  in  a  very  weak  ic 
duced  stale. 

The  indications  in  this  disease  are,  1.  To  lessen  the 
violence  of  the  fits.  2.  To  prevent  their  return  by  ob- 
viating the  severai  causes.  Where  the  attack  i.-  slight, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  leave  it  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  its  course.  lint  where  tire  paroxysm  is  severe, 
and  the  disease  of  no  long  standing,  occurring  in  it 
young  plethoric  female,  as  is  most  frequent,  and  espe- 
cially from  suppression  of  the  menses,  a  libi 
Etraction  of  blood  should  be  made,  and  will  often  afford 
speedy  relief.  If  this  step  do  not  appear  advisable,  and 
the  disorder  be  rather  connected  with  the  state  ot  the 
prima  via,  an  emetic  may  check  its  progress,  if  the 
patient  can  be  got  to  swallow  during  a  remission  of  the 
convulsions.  At  other  times  the  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  skin  more  or  less  extensively  ;  strong  and 
disagreeable  odours,  as  hartshorn,  burnt  feathers,  &c.  • 
rubbing  the  temples  with  avther;  antispasmodics,  par- 
ticularly opium,  by  the  mouth  or  in  glystcr:  the  pedi- 
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SttTiUm,  &c.  may  be  resorted  to  according  to  the  state 
o(  the  patient.  During  the  intervals,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  remove  any  observable  predisposition ;  in  the 
plethoric,  by  a  spare  diet,  exercise,  and  occasional  pur- 
gatives ;  in  those  who  are  weakly,  and  rather  deficient 
in  bloc:!,  oy  proper  nourishment,  with  chalybcatcs,  or 
oilier  tonic  medicines.  The  state  of  the  uterine  func- 
tion must  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  prims  via; ;  those  cathartics  are  to  be  preferred 
which  are  not  apt  to  occasion  flatulence,  not  particu- 
larly irritate  the  rectum,  unless  where  the  menses  are 
interrupted,  When  the  aloetic  preparations  may  claim 
a  preference;  and  the  perspiration  should  be  main- 
tained by  warm  clothing,  particularly  to  the  feet,  with 
the  prudent  use  of  the  cold  bath.  The  mind  ought  also 
to  be  occupied  by  agreeable  and  useful  pursuits,  and 
regular  hours  will  tend  materially  to  the  restoration  of 
the  general  health. 

IIystkiua/lobs.  (From  v$tpa,  the  womb,  and  aA- 
yc'f,  pain.)  1.  An  epithet  for  anything  that  excites 
pain  in  the  uterus. 

2.  Hippocrates  applies  this  word  to  vinegar. 

:!.  The  pains  which  resemble  labour-pains,  generally 
called  false  pains. 

HYSTEHI'TIS.  (From  v$ipa,  the  womb.)  Me- 
tritis. Inflammation  of  the  womb.  A  genusof  disease 
in  the  '■!:;.-?  Pyrexia,  and  order  Phlegmasia  of  Cullen ; 
characterised  by  fever,  heat,  tension,  tumour,  and 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb;  pain  in  the  os  uteri, 
When  tmiclied,  and  vomiting. 

In  natural  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  a  laborious 
sort,  umnv  causes  of  injury  to  the  uterus,  and  the  peri- 
tonantm  which  covers  it,  will  be  applied.  The  long 
continued  action  of  the  uterus  on  the  body  of  the 
child;  and  the  great  pressure  made  by  its  head  on  the 
soft  pails,  will  further  add  to  the  chance  of  injury. 
Besides  these,  an  improper  application  of  instruments, 
or  an  orhc iousness  of  the  midwife  in  hurrying  the 
labour,  may  have  contributed  to  the  violence.  To 
these  causes  may  be  added  exposure  to  cold,  by  taking 
the  woman  too  early  out  of  bed  after  delivery,  and 
tliereby  throwing  the  circulating  fluids  upon  the  inter- 
nal parts,  putting  a  stop  to  the  secretion  of  milk,  or 
occasioning  a  suppression  of  the  lochia. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  sometimes  per- 
fectly distinct,  but  is  more  frequently  communicated  to 
the  peritonaeum,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaiia;  and 
having  once  begun,  the  natural  functions  of  the  organ 
become  much  disturbed,  which  greatly  adds  to  the 
disease.  It  is  oftener  met  with  in  women  of  a  robust 
•uid  plethoric  habit  than  in  those  of  lax  fibres  and  a  de- 
.Hcate  constitution,  particularly  where  they  have  in- 
dulged freely  in  food  of  a  heating  nature,  and  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  never  prevails  as  an  epi- 
lemic,  like  puerperal  fever,  for  which  it  has  probably 
often  been  mistaken;  and  to  this  we  may,  with  some 
reason,  ascribe  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  treatment 
Which  has  taken  place  among  physicians. 

An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  shows  itself  usually 
about  the  second  or  third  day  after  delivery,  with  a 
painful  sensation  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  which 
gradually  increases  in  violence,  without  any  kind  of 
Intermission.  On  examining  externally,  the  uterus 
appears  much  increased  in  size,  is  hard  to  the  feel,  and 

o Siting  a  pressure  upon  it,  the  patient  experiences 

greel  soreness  and  pain.  Soon  afterward  there  ensues 
an  increase  in  heat  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  with 
pains  in  the  head  and  bark,  extending  into  the  groins, 
rigors,  considerable  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The 
ongue  iswdiite  mid  dry,  the  secretion  of  milk  is  usually 
much  Interrupted,  the  lochia  are  greatly  diminished, 
the  urine  is  hinh-roloured  and  scanty;  the  body  is  cos- 
tive and  the  pulse  hard,  full,  and  frequent 
♦41! 


:  symptoms  Which  usually  present  them- 
selves w  hen  the  inflammation  does  not  run  very  high, 
and  is  perfectly  distinct;  but  when  it  is  so  extensive 
as  to  affect  the  peritonuium,  those  of  irritation  succeed, 
and  soon  destroy  the  patient. 

Uterine  inflammation  is  always  attended  with  much 
danger,  particularly  where  the  symptoms  run  high, 
and  the  proper  means  for  removing  them  have  not  been 
timely  adopted.  In  such  cases,  It  may  terminate  sn 
suppuration,  scirrhus,  or  gangrene. 

Frequent  rigors,  succeeded  by  flushings  of  the  face, 
quickness  and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  great  depression 
of  strength,  delirium,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain 
and  soreness  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  denote  a 
fatal  termination.  On  the  contrary,  the  ensuing  of  a 
gentle  diarrhoea,  the  lochial  discharge  returning  in  due 
quantity  and  quality,  the  secretion  of  milk  recom- 
mencing, and  the  uterus  becoming  gradually  softer 
aftd  less  tender  to  the  touch,  with  an  abatement  of 
heat  and  thirst,  prognosticate  a  favourable  issue. 

When  shiverings  attack  the  patient,  after  several 
days'  continuance  of  the  symptoms,  but  little  relief 
can  be  afforded  by  medicine,  the  event  being  generally 
fatal.  In  this  case,  the  woman  emaciates  and  loses  her 
strength,  becomes  hectic,  and  sinks  under  colliquative 
sweating,  or  purging. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  women  who  have  died 
of  this  disease,  and  where  it  existed  in  a  simple  state, 
little  or  no  extravasated  fluid  is  usually  to  be  met  with 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  instances,  the 
peritoneal  surfaces  have  been  discovered  free  from  the 
disease;  while  in  others,  that  portion  which  covers 
the  uterus  and  posterior  part  of  the  bladder,  has  been 
found  partially  inflamed.  The  inflammation  has  been 
observed,  in  some  cases,  to  extend  to  the  ovaria  and 
Fallopian  tubes,  which,  wdien  cut  open,  are  often 
loaded  with  blood.  The  uterua  itself  usually  ap 
pears  of  a  firm  substance,  but  is  larger  than  in  its 
natural  state,  and,  when  cut  into,  a  quantity  of  pus 
is  often  found.  Gangrene  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with. 

IIYSTEROCE'LE.  (From  v$zp*,  the  womb,  and 
<tj\n,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  of  the  womb.  This  is 
occasioned  by  violent  muscular  efforts,  by  ulows  on  the 
abdomen  at  the  time  of  gestation,  and  also  L>y  wounds 
and  abscesses  of  the  abdomen  which  permit  the  uteru3 
to  dilate  the  part.  Kuysch  relates  the  case  ot  a  woman, 
who,  becoming  pregnant  after  an  ulcer  had  bten  healed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  tumid  uterus 
descended  into  a  dilated  sac  of  the  pcritona-um  in  that 
weakened  part,  till  it  hung,  with  the  included  Icetus,  at 
her  knees.  Yet  when  her  full  time  was  come,  the 
midwife  reduced  this  wonderful  hernia,  and,  in  a  natu- 
ral way,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son. 

IIv'steronv  (From  ufrpo?,  afterward;  so  named 
because  it  comes  immediately  after  the  fceius.)  The 
placenta. 

HYSTEROPI'Y  SA.  (From  v^-epa,  the  womb,  and 
<Pvoa,  flatus.)  A  swelling,  or  distention  of  the  womb 
from  a  collection  of  air  in  its  cavity. 

HYSTEBOTOMY.  (Hystcroto>nia ;  from  vfEoo* 
the  womb,  and  rcuva,  to  cut.)  Sec  Gt.iarian  ope- 
ration. 

Hvsterotomatocia.     See  Caesarian  operation. 

HYSTEROPTO'SIS.  (From  urcpa,  the  womb,  and 
nirrw,  to  fall.)     A  bearing  down  of  the  womb. 

HYSTRICI'ASIS.  (From  vrp.J,  a  hedge-hoe,  ot 
porcupine.)  A  disease  of  the  hairs,  in  which  "they 
stand  erect,  like  porcupine  quills.  An  account  of  this 
rare  disease  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, No.  AH. 

IhsTittiis  lapis.    See  JJezoar  kvslritit 

HYSTliTTIS     Sec  IfyHcritia    ' 
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| ATRALEI  PTK3.  (From  rarpoj,  a  physician,  and 
dyMi0u>,  to  anoint.)  Ono  who  undertakes  to  cure 
distempers  by  externa!  unction  and  friction:  Galen 
makes  mention  of  such  in  his  time,  particularly  one 
Uiotaa;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  this  practice  was 
first  introduced  by  l'rodicus  or  Selymbria,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  /Esculapius. 

IATROCHY  MICU9.  (From  mrooc,  a  physician, 
and  ^urnu,  chemistry.)  Ckymiater.  A  chemical  phy- 
sician, who  cures  by  means  of  chemical  medicines. 

LATROLrPTIOE.  (From  inrooj,  a  physician,  and 
aAciy'i  j.  to  anoint.)  The  method  of  curing  diseases  by 
unction  and  friction. 

I  .VI  ROPHY  31CUS.  (From  mrpoc,  physician,  and 
(£v<tj$,  nature.)  An  epithet  bestowed  on  some  writ- 
ings Which  treat  of  physical  subjects  with  relation  to 
medicine. 

IBE'IUS.  (?o  named  from  Iberia,  the  place  of  its 
natural  growth.)  1.  The  name  of  a  tienus  of  plants 
in  the  Liiinamn  system.  Class,  Tctradynamia ;  Order, 
Silicttl 

2.  Tire  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Sciatica  cresses. 
See  J.epiiliitui  ibcris. 

Ibira'ce.     ."'ee  Ouaiacvm. 

IBIS.     I/3i?.      A   binl   much   like  our  kin- 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Egyptian*,  because,  when  it  was 
sick,  it  used  to  inject  witii  its  lone  bill  the  water  of  the 
Xile  into  its  fundament,  whence  Langius,  lib.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
says  they  learned  the  use  of  clysters. 

IBI  .^CL'S.  (From  iji;,  the  stork,  who  was  said 
to  chew  it  and  inject  il  as  a  clyster.)     Marshmallow. 

Ibi'xuma.       From  i6icxoi,  the   mallow,  and  i'os, 
Clue:  so  named   from   lis  having  a  glutinous  leaf,  like 
the  mallow.)     Saponaria  arbor.     The  soap  tree,  pro- 
Sapindus  lavcmaria  of  Linnsne. 

ICE.     Clli.irs.     Water  made  solid  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.     Ii  Is  frequently  applied  by  surgeons  to 
resolve  external  inflammatory  diseases,  to  stop  hemor- 
rhages, and  COIlStrilige  relaxed  parts. 
•7»ir.     A  calcareous  spar. 

I  CtiOR.  (Ixup.)  A  thin,  aqueous,  and  acrid  dis- 
charge. 

i  crilVA.  'tx^-vj,  a  fish-hook;  from  i^fof,  afish.) 
I.  The  skin  of  the  Squattnn,  or  monkfish. 

2.  The  name  of  an  instrument  like  a  fish-hook,  for 
extracting  the  foetus. 

ICHTFIYA81S.     See  Ichthyosis. 

ICHTHYOCO'LLA.  (Prom  tX9vc,  a  fish,  and 
voAAa,  glue.)  Cvlla  piscium.  Isinglass.  Fish  glue. 
This  substance  is  almost  wholly  gelatin;  1(X)  grains  of 
good  dry  isinglass  containing  rather  more  than  98  of 
matter  soluble  in  water. 

Isinglass  is  made  from  certain  fish  found  in  the 
Danube,  ami  the  rivers  of  Muscovy  Willoughhy  and 
others  inform  us,  that  it  is  made  of  the  sound  of  the 
Beluga;  and  .Neumann,  that  il  is  made  of  the  Huso 
Germanorum,  and  other  fish,  which  lie  has  frequently 
Been  sold  in  the  public  markets  of  Vienna.  Jackson 
remarks,  that  the  sounds  of  cod,  properly  prepared, 
afford  this  substance;  and  that  the  lakes  of  America 
abound  with  fish  from  wh^ch  the  very  finest  sort  may 
be  obtained. 

Isinglass  receives  its  different  shapes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  parti- 
cularly ihe  sounds,  are  taken  from  the  fish  while  sweet 
and  fre-h,  slit  open,  washed  from  their  slimy  sordes, 
divested  of  a  very  thin  membrane  which  envelopes 
the  sound,  and  then  exposed  to  stiffen  a  little  in  the 
air.  In  this  state,  ihey  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the 
intended  size  of  the  staple:  a  thin  membrane  is  gene- 
rally selected  for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which 
the  rest  are  folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch 
of  each  extremity  of  the  rod  is  turned  inwards. 

Isingla-s  is  best  made  in  the  summer,  as  frost  gives  it 
a  disagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight,  and  im- 
pal  -s  its  gelatinous  principles. 

Isinglass  boiled  in  milk  forms  a  mild  nutritious  jelly, 
and  is  thus  sometimes  employed  medicinally.  Tins, 
when  flavoured  by  the  art  of  the  cook,  is  the  hlanc- 
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manger  of  our  tables  A  solution  of  isinglass  in  Water, 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  some  balsam,  spread 
on  black  silk,  is  the  court-plaster  of  the  shops. 

[That  variety  of  the  codfish  called  Ihe  [lake,  and 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  Gadus  Merhaxiue,  has  a 
very  large  sound  or  swimming   bladder,  which  atlordo 

ichthyocoila  in  abundance,    In  1824,  a  quantity  was 

presented  to  the  New- York  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory for  their  inspection,  and  a  committee  of  thai 
learned  body  made  the  following  report  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

"The  ftfHgtan,  or  TeHthyocolla,  mode  by  Mr.  H'il 
Ham  Hall,  at  the  Me  of  Shoals,  which  was  presented* 
by  him,  for  examination,  at  the  last  silting  of  the  Ly 
ceum,  has  been  submitted  to  several  experiments  by  the 
committee.  It  proved  more  pure  than  the  Russian 
isinglass;  with  which  it  was  compared,  possesses 
greater  solubility,  and  exhibits  more  tenacity;  audits 
solution  resists  longer  the  process  of  putrefaction  ;  Im' 
it  retains  to  a  peculiar  degree  the  unpleasant  tlavoui 
peculiar  to  fish. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  induces  the  committer 
to  recommend  the  article  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  domestic  manufactures.  It  is  found  excellent  in 
clarifying  liquors,  and  merits  the  particular  attention 
of  brewers  ;  it  is  valuable  in  preparing  leather,  render 
ing  it  soft  and  pliable,  and  deserves  to  be  employed  in 
cotton  manufactories  for  glazing,  and  starching  gene- 
rally. In  its  present  state,  however,  it  Would  not  be 
agreeable  as  an  article  in  the  preparation  of  food  ;  it 
might  be,  if  deprived  of  the  fishy  smell. 

The  form  of  the  ichthyocoila  from  the  Isle  of 
Shoals,  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. The  peculiar  shape  of  the  isinglass  from  the 
Muscovy  rivers  was  probably  adopted  to  conceal  and 
disguise  the  real  substance,  and  to  preserve  the  mono- 
poly; but  now,  as  the  subterfuge  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, it  is  acknowledged  to  answer  every  purpose  more 
effectually  in  its  native  state.  In  the  rolled  or  curled 
form,  it  is  more  apt  to  retain  oily  particles  and  exuvia 
of  insects  between  the  membranes,  that  frequently  con- 
taminate the  liquor  for  whose  clarification  it  is  em- 
ployed. The  sounds  of  the  Cod  i,gadus  morbual  and 
Ling  (gadus  molva)  have  long  been  used  by  Newfound* 
land  and  Iceland  fishermen,  and  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  genus  Accipenser;  the  Huso 
[or  Beluga)  which  family  has  always  supplied  Muscovy 
'to  which  country  we  are  originally  indebted  for  it) 
with  this  article  of  commerce.  Mr.  Hall,  alone,  as  far 
as  we  know,  employs  the  Hake  (gadus  merluccius) 
and  he  ofiers  his  isinglass  at  $4,000  a  ton,  nearly  one 
quarter  less  than  we  pay  for  the  foreign,  of  which  100 
tons  are  every  year  imported.  If  the  manufacture 
succeeds,  of  which  (with  capital  and  zeal)  we  little 
doubt,  it  will  save  yearly  from  80  to  8100,000  to  our 
citizens  ;  at  the  same  time  it  opens  to  them  afield  of  en- 
terprise which  will  yield  annually  from  4  to $5,000,  and 
which  must  increase  with  the  growth  of  our  country. 

In  concluding,  we  may  remark,  that  Mr.  Hall  em- 
ploys the  mode  described  in  the  G3d  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but 
without  previously  salting  the  sounds. 

J.  VAN  UBNSSELAEn. 
J.  E.  DE  KAY. 
SAMUEL  AKERLY. 

£5"  Mr.  Hall  observes  that  the  unpleasant  smell  of 
the  isinglass  can  be  entirely  extracted  by  three  weeks 
exposure  to  the  night-air,  after  finished." — Frum  the 
Statesman,  Jan  9th,  1824.1 

ICHTHYOPHTIIAL'MITE.  Fish  eyestone.  See 
Jlpophyllite. 

ICHTHYOSIS.  (From  iX0va,  the  scale  of  a  fish, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  scales  to  those'  of  a  fish.; 
Ichthyosis.  A  genus  of  diseases  of  the  second  order 
of  Dr.  VVillan's  disease  of  the  skin.  The  characler- 
istic  of  ichthyosis  is  a  permanently  harsh,  dry,  scaly, 
and  in  some  cases,  almost  horny  texture  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  body,  unconnected  with  internal  disorder 
Psoriasis  and  Lepra  differ  from  this  affection,  in  being 
but  partially  diffused,  and  in  having  deciduous  scales. 
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The  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  scales  in  ich- 
thyosis are  peculiar.  Above  and  below  rhe  olecranon 
on  the  arm,  says  Dr.  VVillan,  and  in  a  similar  situation 
with  respect  to  the  patella  on  the  thigh  and  leg,  they 
are  small,  rounded,  prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a 
black  colour  ;  some  of  the  scaly  papillae  have  a  short, 
narrow  neck,  and  broad  irregular  tops.  On  some  part 
of  the  extremities,  and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the 
scales  are  Hat  and  large,  often  placed  like  tiling," or  in 
the  same  order  as  scales  on  the  back  of  a  fish  ;  but,  in 
a  few  cases,  they  have  appeared  separate,  being  inter- 
sected by  whitish  furrows.  There  is  usually  in  this 
complaint  a  dryness  and  roughness  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet;  sometimes  a  thickened  and  brittle  state  of  the 
skin  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  with  large  painful 
fissures,  and  on  the  face  an  appearance  of  the  scurf 
rather  than  of  scales.  The  inner  part  of  the  wrist, 
the  hams,  the  inside  of  the  elbow,  the  furrow  along 
the  spine,  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  are 
perhaps  the  only  portions  of  the  skin  always  exempt 
from  the  scaliness.  Patients  affected  with  ichthyosis 
are  occasionally  much  harassed  with  inflamed  pus- 
tules, or  with  large  painful  biles  on  different  parts  of 
the  body;  it  is  also  remarkable,  that  they  never  seem 
to  have  the  least  perspiration  or  moisture  of  the  skin. 
This  disease  did  not,  in  any  case,  appear  to  Dr.  VVillan 
to  have  been  transmitted  hereditarily;  nor  was  more 
than  one  child  from  the  same  parents  affected  with  it. 
Dr.  VVillan  never  met  with  an  instance  of  the  homy 
rigidity  of  the  integuments,  Ichthyosis  cornea,  im- 
peding the  motion  of  the  muscles  or  joints.  It  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  by  authors  as  affecting  the  lips,  pre- 
puce, toes,  fingers,  &e.  and  sometimes  as  extending 
over  nearly  the  whole  body. 

ICOSA'iN'DRIA.  (From  tKoai,  twenty,  and  avtjp, 
a  man,  or  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnasus,  consisting  of  those 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  furnished  with 
twenty  or  more  stamina  that  are  inserted  into  the  inner 
side  of  the  calyx,  or  petals,  or  both.  By  this  last  cir- 
cumstance is  this  class  distinguished  from  Polyandria. 

ICTEIU'TIA.  (From  icterus,  the  jaundice.)  1. 
An  eruption  of  yellowish  spots. 

2.  A  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

I'CTERUS.  (Named  from  its  likeness  to  the  plu- 
mage of  the  golden  thrush,  of  which  Pliny  relates,  that 
if  a  jaundiced  person  looks  on  one,  the  bird  dies,  and 
the  patient  recovers.)  Morbus  arcuatus,  or  arquatus ; 
-lurigo;  Morbus  ren-ius ;  Morbus  leseoli.  The  jaun- 
dice. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia',  and 
order  [mpetigines,  of  Cullen;  characterized  by  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin  and  eyes;  faeces  white,  and  urine 
of  a  high  colour.    There  are  six  species : — 

1.  Icterus  calculosus,  acute  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  increasing  after  eating :  gall-stones  pass  by 
stool. 

2.  Icterus  spasmodicus,  without  pain,  after  spasmo- 
dic diseases  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

3.  Icterus  mucosus,  without  either  pain,  gall-stones, 
or  spasm,  and  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  tough 
phlegm  by  stool. 

4.  Icterus  hepaticus,  from  an  induration  in  the  liver. 

5.  Icterus  gravidarum,  from  pregnancy,  and  disap 
pearing  after  delivery. 

6.  litems  infantum!  of  infants. 

It  takes  place  most  usually  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
terrupted excretion  of  bile,  from  an  obstruction  in  the 
ducttis communis  choledochus,  which  occasions  its  ab- 
sorption into  the  blood-vessels.    In  some  cases  it  may, 
be  owing  to  a  redundant  secretion  of  the 
>lle.    The  causes  producing  the  first  species  are,  the 
of  biliary  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder  and  its 
;lucis;  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  ducts  themselves; 
and,  lastly,  the  pressure  made  by  tumours  in  adjacent 
pans-  hence  jaundice  iS'Often  an  attendant  Bymptom 
Irrhosity  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  &c,  and  on 
pregnancy. 
Chronic  bilious  affections  are  frequently  broughl  on 

by  drinking  freely,  but  more  particularly  by  spirituous 
liquors;  hence  they  are  often  to  be  observed  in  the 
debauchee  and  the  drinker  of  drams.    They  arc  like- 

u  iw.  (,,..,,  i :ii  in  those  who  lead  a  seden 

lary  life;  and  who  indulge  much  in  anxious  thoughts. 

A  slight  degree  of  jaundice  often  proceeds  from  the 

redundant  secretion   of  bile;    and  a    bilious   habit    is 

therefore  constitutional  to  some  people,  particularly  to 
hose  who  reside  long  in  a  warm  climate. 
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By  attending  to  the  various  circumstances  and  symp- 
toms which  present  themselves,  we  shall  in  general  be 
able  to  ascertain,  with  much  certainty,  the  real  nature 
of  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the  disease. 

We  may  be  assured  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
complaint,  and  by  feeling  the  liver  and  other  parts  ex- 
ternally, whether  or  not  it  arises  from  disease  of  the 
liver,  pancreas,  or  adjacent  parts. 

Where  passions  ef  the  mind  induce  the  disease, 
without  any  hardness  or  enlargement  of  the  liver,  or 
adjacent  parts,  and  without  any  appearance  of  calculi 
in  the  fieces,  or  on  dissection  after  death,  we  are  na- 
turally induced  to  conclude  that  the  disorder  was 
owing  to  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  biliary  ducts. 

Where  gall-stones  are  lodged  in  the  ducts,  acute 
lancinating  pains  will  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  parts, 
which  will  cease  for  a  time,  and  then  return  again; 
great  irritation  at  the  stomach  and  frequent  vomiting 
will  attend,  and  the  patient  will  experience  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  pain  after  eating.  Such  calculi  are  of 
various  sizes,  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut;  and,  in 
some  cases,  are  voided  in  a  considerable  number,  being, 
like  the  gall,  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  green  colour. 

The  jaundice  comes  on  with  languor,  inactivity, 
loathing  of  food,  flatulence,  acidities  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  costiveness.  As  it  advances  in  its 
progress,  the  skin  and  eyes  become  tinged  of  a  deep 
yellow;  there  is  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  fre- 
quent nausea  and  vomiting  ;  the  urine  is  very  high 
coloured;  the  stools  are  of  a  gray  or  clayey  appearance, 
and  a  dull  obtuse  pain  is  felt  in  the  right  bypochon- 
drium,  which  is  much  increased  by  pressure.  Where 
the  pain  is  very  acute,  the  pulse  is  apt  to  become  hard 
and  full,  and  other  febrile  symptoms  to  attend. 

The  disease,  when  of  long  continuance,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  a  chronic  affection  of  the  liver,  or  other 
neighbouring  viscera,  is  often  attended  with  anasar- 
cous  swellings,  and  sometimes  with  ascites:  also  scor 
bulic  symptoms  frequently  supervene. 

Where  jaundice  is  recent,  and  is  occasioned  by  con- 
cretions obstructing  the  biliary  ducts,  it  is  probable 
that,  by  using  proper  means,  we  may  be  able  to  effect 
a  cure;  but  where  it  is  brought  on  by  tumours  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  or  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
other  diseases  attended  with  symptoms  of  obstructed 
viscera,  our  endeavours  will  most  likely  nit  be 
crowned  with  success.  Arising  during  a  state  of  preg 
nancy,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  will  cease  on 
parturition. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  jaundice, 
the  yellow  tinge  appears  to  pervade  even  the  most  in- 
terior part  of  the  body;  it  is  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  cartilages  and 
bones,  and  even  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  coloured 
with  it.  A  diseased  state  of  the  liver,  nail-bladder,  or 
adjacent  viscera,  is  usually  to  be  met  with. 

The  Icterus  infantum,  or  yellow  gum,  is  a  species 
of  jaundice  which  affects  children,  at  or  soon  after 
their  birth,  and  which  usually  continues  for  some 
days.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
meconium,  impacted  in  the  intestines,  preventing  the 
flow  of  bile  into  them.  The  effects  produci  d  by  it  am 
languor,  indolence,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  ami  n 
tendency  to  sleep,  which  is  sometimes  fatal,  where  th 
child  is  prevented  from  sucking. 

The  indications  in  this  disease  are,  1.  To  palliate 
urgent  symptoms.  2.  To  remove  the  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum:  this 
is  the  essential  part  of  the  treatment :  but  the  II 
will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  When  there 
are  appearances  of  inflammation,  of  which  perhaps 
the  jaundice  is  symptomatic,  or  both  produced  by  a 
gall-stone,  the  means  explained  under  the  head  of  he- 
patitis will  be  proper.  If  there  be  severe  spasmodic 
pain,  as  is  usual  when  a  gall-stone  is  passing,  the  libe- 
ral use  of  opium  and  the  warm  bath  will  probably  re 
heve  it.  After  which,  in  all  instances,  where  i!i 
reason  for  supposing  an  obstructing  cause  within  the 
duct,  a  nauseating  emetic,  or  brisk  cathartic,  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  force  it  onward:  emetics,  however, 
are  hardly  advisable,  except  in  recent  cases  Without 
inflammation;  and  calomel,  seeming  to  promote  the 
discharge  ef  bile  more  than  other  cathartics,  mav  be 
given  in  a  large  dose  with  or  after  the  opium.  Several 
rem., lies  Imve  been  recommended,  on  the  idea  that 
they  may  dissolve  millstones;  which,  however,  is 
hardly  probable,  unless  thev  should  have  advanced  to 
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the  end  of  the  common  duct:  the  fixed  alkalies,  ether 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  raw  egns,  &c.  come  under  this 
liead  ;  though  the  alkalies  may  be  certainly  beneficial 
bv  correcting  acidity,  which  usually  results  from  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  bile  to  the  intestines;  and  possibly 
alter  the  secietion  of  the  liver  so  much  as  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  more  coiicretions.  When  the  com- 
plaint arises  from  scirrhous  tumours,  mercury  is  the 
remedy  most  likely  to  afford  relief,  particularly  should 
the  liver  itself  be  diseased :  but  it  must  be  used  with 
proper  caution,  and  hemlock,  or  other  narcotic,  may 
sometimes  enable  the  system  to  bear  it  better.  Where 
this  remedy  is  precluded,  nitric  acid  promises  to  be  the 
best  substitute,  the  taraxacum  appears  bv  no  means  so 
much  to  be  depended  upon.  In  all  tedious  cases  the 
strength  must  be  supported  by  the  vegetable  bitters,  or 
other  tonics,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  easy  of  digestion: 
there  is  often  a  dislike  of  animal  tbod ;  and  a  "craving 
for  acids,  which  mostly  may  be  Indulged;  indeed, 
when  scorbutic  symptoms  attended,  the  native  vegeta- 
ble acids  have  been  sometimes  very  serviceable.  The 
bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and  the  oilier  secretions 
promoted,  to  get  rid  of  the  bile  diffused  in  the  system; 
as  well  as  to  obviate  febrile  or  inflammatory  action. 
\\  hen  accumulations  of  hardened  feces  induce  the 
complaint,  or  in  the  icterus  infantum,  cathartics  may 
be  alone  sufficient  to  afford  relief:  and,  in  that  of  preg- 
nant females,  we  mu=t  chiefly  look  to  the  period  of 
delivery. 

Icterus  albi-s.  The  white  jaundice.  Chlorosis 
is  sometimes  so  called. 

['CTUS.     1.  A  stroke  or  blow. 

2.  The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

3.  The  sting  of  a  bee,  or  other  insect. 

ID^E'L'8.  (From  i<5»j,  a  mountain  in  Phrygia,  their 
native  place.)  A  name  of  the  peony  and  blackberry. 
IDE.  This  terminal  is  affixed  to  oxygen,  chlorine, 
and  iodine,  when  they  enter  into  combination  with 
each  other,  or  with  simple  combustibles  or  metals  in 
proportions  not  forming  an  acid,  thus  oxide  of  chlo- 
rine, ox-ide  of  nitrogen,  chlor-ide  of  sulphur,  iodide 
of  iron 

IDEOLOGY.  (Idcologici ;  from  ilea,  a  thought, 
and  Aoyoc,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  or  study  of  the 
understanding.  "Whatever  be  the  number  and  the 
diversity  of  the  phenomena  which  belong  to  human 
intelligence,  however  different  they  appear  from  the 
other  phenomena  of  life,  though  they  evidently  depend 
on  the  soul,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  them 
as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  to  make  no 
distinction  between  them  and  the  other  phenomena 
that  depend  on  the  actions  of  that  organ.  The  func- 
tions of  Ihe  brain  are  absolutely  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  oilier  functions;  they  develope  and  go  io 
decay  in  the  progress  of  ase  ;  they  are  modified  by  ha- 
bit, sex,  tem[ierament,  and  individual  disposition  ;  they 
become  confused,  weakened,  or  elevated  in  diseases; 
the  physical  injuries  of  the  brain  weaken  or  destroy 
them;  in  a  word,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  any  ex- 
planation more  than  the  other  actions  of  the  organ ; 
and  setting  aside  all  hypothetical  ideas,  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  studied  only  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

We  must  also  be  cautious  in  imagining  that  the 
study  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  other  organs,  and  that  it  appertains  pecu- 
liarly to  metaphysics.  By  keeping  close  to  observa- 
tion, and  avoiding  carefully  any  theory,  or  conjecture, 
this  study  becomes  purely  physiological,  and  perhaps 
it  is  easier  than  the  most  part  of  the  other  functions, 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  phenomena 
can  be  produced  and  observed.  The  innumerable 
phenomena  which  form  the  intellect  of  man,  are  only 
modifications  of  the  faculty  of  percepiion.  If  they  are 
examined  attentively,  this  truth,  which  is  well  illus- 
trated by  modern  metaphysicians,  will  be  found  very 
clear. 

There  are  four  principal  modifications  of  the  faculty 
of  perception. 

1st.  Sensibility,  or  the  action  of  the  brain,  by  which 
we  receive  impressions,  either  from  within  or  from 
without. 

2d.  The  Memory,  or  the  faculty  of  reproducing  im- 
piessions,  or  sensations  formerly  received. 

3d.  The  faculty  of  perceiving  the  relations  which 
rsnsations  have  to  each  other,  or  the  Judgment. 

4th    The  Desires,  or  the  Will. 
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The  study  of  the  understanding,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  Dot  at  present  an  essential  part  of  physiology ; 
the  science  which  treats  particularly  of  it  is  Ideology 
Whoever  may  wish  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge 
on  this  interesting  subject,  should  consult  the  works  of 
Bacon,  Locke,  Condillac,  Cabanis,  and  especially  the 
excellent  book  of  Destutt  Tracy,  entitled  "  Elements 
of  Ideology." 

IDIOCRA'SIA.    Pee  Idiosyncrasy. 

IDIOPATHIC".  {Idiopathicus ;  from  icios,  peculiar, 
and  naOos,  an  affection.)  A  disease  which  does  nol 
depend  on  any  other  disease,  in  which  respect  it  is 
opposed  to  a  systematic  disease,  which  is  dependen 
on  another. 

IDIOSYNCRASY.  {Idiosynerasia ,  from  iSiog, 
peculiar,  ovv,  with,  and  vpnoif,  a  temperament)  A 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  in  winch  a  person  is  affected 
by  certain  agents,  which,  if  applied  to  a  hundred  other 

persons,  would  produce  no  effect;  thus  some  people 

cannot  see  a  linger  bleed  without  fainting;  and  thus 
violent  Inflammation  is  induced  on  the  skin  of  some 
pei sons,  by  substances  that  are  perfectly  innocent  to 
others. 

Imot'ropia.  (From  tSioc,  peculiar,  and  Tpemo,  to 
turn.)     The  same  as  Idiosyncrasia. 

IDOCRASE.    Bee  Vesuvian. 

IGA SURIC  ACID.  Acidum  Igusarieam.  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  in  their  elegant  researches  in  the/«//a 
Sancti  Ignatii,  el  mix  vomica,  having  observed  that 
these  substance*  contained  anew  vegetable  base  (strych 
nine)  in  combination  with  an  acid,  sought  to  sepa 
rate  the  latter,  in  order  to  determine  its  nature.  It 
appeared  to  them  to  be  new,  and  they  called  it  igasuric 
acid,  from  the  Malay  name  by  which  the  natives  desig 
nate  In  the  Indies  the  faba  Sancti  Ignatii.  This  bean, 
according  to  these  chemists,  is  composed  of  igasurate 
of  strychnine,  a  little  wax,  a  concrete  oil,  a  yellow 
colouring  matter,  gum,  starch,  bassorine,  and  vege- 
table fibre. 

To  extract  the  acid,  the  rasped  bean  must  be  heated 
in  ether,  in  a  digester,  with  a  valve  of  safety.  Thus 
the  concrete  oil,  and  a  little  igasurate  of  strychnine, 
are  dissolved  out.  When  the  powder  is  no  longer 
acted  on  by  the  ether,  they  subject  it,  at  several  limes, 
to  the  action  of  boiling  alkohol,  which  carries  off  the 
oil  which  had  escaped  the  ether,  as  also  wax,  which 
is  deposited  on  cooling,  some  igasurate  of  strychnine, 
and  colouring  matter.  All  the  alknholic  decoctions  an 
united,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  The  brownish-yellow 
residuum  isdiffused  in  water  ;  magnesia  is  now  added, 
and  the  whole  is  boiled  together  for  some  minutes. 
By  this  means,  the  igasurate  is  decomposed,  and  from 
this  decomposition  there  results  free  strychnine,  and  a 
sub-igasurate  of  magnesia,  very  little  soluble  in  water. 
Washing  with  cold  water  removes  almost  completely 
the  colouring  matter,  and  boiling  alkohol  then  separates 
the  strychnine,  which  falls  down  as  the  liquid  cools. 
Finally,  to  procure  igasuric  acid  from  the  sub-igasurate 
of  magnesia,  which  remains  united  to  a  small  quantity 
of  colouring  matter,  we  must  dissolve  the  magnesian 
salt  in  a  great  body  of  boiling  distilled  water ;  concen- 
trate the  liquor,  and  add  Io  it  acetate  of  lead,  which 
immediately  throws  down  the  acid  in  the  state  of  an 
igasurate  of  lead.  This  compound  is  then  decomposed 
by  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  it,  diffused  in  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  boiling, 
water. 

This  acid,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup 
and  left  to  itself,  concretes  in  hard  and  granular  crys 
tab.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  in  alkohol.  Ik 
taste  is  acid  and  very  styptic.  It  combines  with  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  forming  salts  soluble  ir 
water  and  alkohol.  Its  combination  with  barytes  ir 
very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and  mush 
room-like.  Its  combination  with  ammonia,  when  per 
fectly  neutral,  does  not  form  a  precipitate  with  tin 
salts  of  silver,  mercury,  and  iron;  but  it  comport? 
itself  with  the  salts  of  copper  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
which  seems  to  characterize  the  acid  of  strychnos  (for 
the  same  acid  is  found  in  mix  vomica,  and  in  snake 
wood,  bois  de  couleuvre)  :  this  effect  consists  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  salts  of  copper,  by  its  ammoniacal 
compound.  These  salts  pass  immediately  to  a  green 
colour,  and  gradually  depositc  a  greenish-white  salt,  of 
very  sparing  solubility  in  water.  The  acid  of  strychnos 
seems  thus  to  resemble  meconic  acid;  but  it  diffe* 
essentially  from  it,  by  its  action  with  salts  of  iro^ 
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which  immediately  assume  a  very  deep  red  coiour  with 
themcconic  acid  ;  an  effect  not  produced  bythe  acid  of 
stryohnos.  The  authors,  alter  all,  do  not  positively 
affirm  this  acid  to  be  new  and  peculiar. 

IGNATIA.  (So  named  by  Linnaeus,  because  the 
peeds  are  known  in  the  materia  inedica  by  the  name 
of  Saint  Ignatius's  beans.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.     Class,  I'entandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Ionatia  amara.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  St.  Ignatius's  beau;  Faba  indica;  Faba 
Saudi  lgnatii;  Faba  febrifuga.  These  beans  are  of 
n  roundish  figure,  very  Irregular  and  uneven,  about 
the  size  of  a  middling  nutmeg,  semi-transparent,  and 
of  a  bard,  horny  texture.  They  have  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  no  considerable  smell.  They  are  said  to  be 
used  in  the  Philippine  islands  in  all  diseases,  acting  as 
a  vomit  and  purgative.  Infusions  are  given  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent;;,  &c. 

Ionatu  faba.     See  Ignalia  amara. 

KJNATIUS'S  BEAN.    See  Ignatia  amara. 

IGNIS.  Fire.  I.  Van  Helmont,  Paracelsus,  and 
other  alchemists,  applied  this  term  to  what  they  con- 
sidered as  universal  solvents. 

ii.  In  medicine,  the  older  writers  used  it  to  express 
several  diseases  characterized  by  external  redness  and 
heat. 

Ionis  calidus.  A  hot  fire:  a  gangrene:  also  a 
violent  inflammation,  just  about  to  degenerate  into 
a  gangrene,  were  formerly  so  called  by  some. 

Ignis  fatuus.  A  luminous  appearance  or  flame, 
frequently  seen  in  the  night  in  different  country  places, 
and  called  in  England  Jack  with  a  lantern,  or  Will  with 
the  wisp.  It  seems  to  be  mostly  occasioned  by  the 
extrication  of  phosphorus  from  rotting  leaves  and 
other  vegetable  matters.  It  is  probable,  that  the  motion- 
less ignes  fatui  of  Italy,  which  are  seen  nightly  on  the 
same  spot,  are  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of 
sulphur,  emitted  through  clefts  and  apertures  in  the 
soil  of  that  volcanic  country. 

Ignis  prigidus.  A  cold  fire.  A  sphacelus  was  so 
called,  because  the  parts  that  are  so  affected  become 
as  cold  as  the  surrounding  air. 

Ignis  persicus.  A  name  of  the  erysipelas,  also  of 
the  carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

Ignis  rot*.  Fire  for  fusion.  It  is  when  a  vessel, 
which  contains  some  matter  for  fusion,  is  surrounded 
with  live,  i.  e.  red-hot,  coals. 

Ignis  sacer.  A  name  of  erysipelas,  and  of  a  species 
of  herpes. 

Ignis  sapikntium.     Heat  of  horse-dung. 

Ignis  sancti  antonii.    See  Erysipelas. 

Ignis  sylvaticus.     Sec  Impetigo. 

Ignis  volaorius.     See  Impetigo. 

Ignis  volattcus.     See  Erysipelas. 

I'kan  radix  A  somewhat  oval,  oblong, compressed 
root,  brought  from  China.  It  is  extremely  rare,  and 
would  appear  to  be  the  root  of  some  of  the  orchis 
tribe. 

I'laphis.  A  name  in  Myrepsus  for  the  hurdoch. 
See  Jlretium  lappa- 

['lech.  By  this  word,  Paracelsus  seems  to  mean  a 
first  principle. 

I'leon  cruentum.  Hippocrates  describes  it  in  lib. 
De  Intern.  Affect.  In  this  disease,  as  well  as  in  the 
scurvy,  the  breath  is  foetid,  the  gums  recede  from  the 
teeth,  hemorrhages  of  the  nose  happen,  and  sometimes 
there  are  ulcers  in  the  legs,  but  the  patient  c;ui  move 
about. 

ILEUM.  (From  tt\cta,  to  turn  about;  from  its 
convolutions.)  Ileum  iiitcstinum.  The  last  portion 
of  the  small  intestines,  about  nlircn  hands'  breadth  in 
length,  wliicii  terminates  at  the  valve  of  the  excum. 
Sec  Inlrstiiir. 

ILEUS.     See  Iliac  passion. 

I'LEX.  (The  name  of  a  genui  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Ttlrandria;  Order,  Tctra- 
gynia.)    The  holly. 

Ilex  aquikolium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  holly,  Aquifolium.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
Ilex—foliis  ovatis  acutis  spinosis,  of  LiniiRiis,  have 
been  known  to  cure  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  an  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves,  drank  as  tea,  is  said  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive against  the  gout. 

Ilex  CA88INE.     Cassina;  Jlpalachine  gallis.     This 

tree  g-iws  in  Carolina;  the  leaves  resemble  those  of 

senna,  blackish  when  dried,  with   a  bitter  taste,  nnd 

aromatic  smell.    They  are  considered  as  stomachic 
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and  stimulant.    They  are  sometimes  used  as  erpee- 
torants  ;  and  when  fresh  are  emetic. 
ILIA.     (The  plural  of  lie,  ei)<n) 

1.  The  flanks,  or  that  part  in  which  are  enclosed  the 
small  intestines. 

2.  The  small  intestines. 

ILIAC.  (Iliacus;  from  ileum  intestinum.)  Be- 
longing to  the  ilium  ;  an  intestine  so  called. 

Iliac  arteries.  Arteria  iliaca.  The  arteries  so 
called  are  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  near 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  They  are  divided  into  inter- 
nal and  external.  The  internal  iliac,  also  called  the 
hypograslic  artery,  is  distributed  in  the  foetus  into  six 
and  in  the  adult  into  five  branches,  which  are  divided 
about  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  little  iliac,  the  gluteal,  the 
ischiatic,  the  pudieal,  and  the  obturatory;  and  in  the 
foetus,  the  umbilical.  The  external  iliac  proceeds  out 
of  the  pelvis  through  Poupart's  ligament,  to  form  the 
femoral  artery 

Iliac  passion.  (EiXeoj,  Atoj,  tiXtioc,  is  described  as 
a  kind  of  nervous  colic,  the  seat  of  Which  is  the  ilium.) 
I'assio  iliuca-;  folvulus ;  Miserere  met ;  Convolvulus', 
Chordapsus ;  Tormcntum.  A  violent  vomiting,  in 
which  the  facal  portion  of  the  food  is  voided  by  the 
mouth,  it  is  produced  by  many  morbid  conditions  of 
the  bowels,  by  inflammatory  affections  of  the  abdomi 
nal  viscera,  and  by  hemic. 

Iliac  region.  The  side  of  the  abdomen,  between 
the  ribs  and  the  hips. 

ILl'ACUS.  The  name  of  muscles,  regions,  or  dis- 
eases, situated  near  to,  or  connected  with,  parts  about 
the  ilia  or  flanks. 

Iliacus  internvs.  Iliacus  of  Winslow.  Iliaco 
trachanten  of  Dumas.  A  thick,  broad,  and  radiated 
muscle,  which  is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  upon  the  innei 
suriace  of  the  ilium.  It  aiises  fleshy  from  the  innei 
lip  of  the  ilium,  from  most  of  the  hollow  part,  and  like- 
wise from  the  edge  of  that  bone,  between  its  anterioi 
superior  spinous  process  and  the  acetabulum.  It  joins 
with  the  psoas  niagnus,  where  it  begins  to  become  ten- 
dinous, and  passing  under  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  is 
inserted  in  common  with  that  muscle.  The  tendon  of 
this  muscle  lias  been  seen  distinct  from  that  of  the 
psoas,  and,  in  some  subjects,  it  has  been  found  divided 
into  two  portions.  The  iliacus  interims  serves  to  assist 
the  psoas  niagnus  in  bending  the  thigh,  and  in  bringing 
it  directly  forwards. 

[LI'ADUM.  lliadus.  The  first  matter  of  all  things, 
c  insisting  of  mercury,  salt,  and  sulphur.  These  are 
Paracelsus's  three  principles.  His  ihadns  is  also  a 
mineral  spirit,  which  is  contained  in  every  element, 
and  is  the  supposed  cause  of  diseases. 

Ilia'ster.  Paracelsus  gives  this  name  10  the  occult 
virtue  of  nature,  whence  all  things  have  their  increase. 

ILI'NGOS.  (From  iXiyl-,  a  vortex.)  A  giddiness, 
in  which  all  things  appear  to  turn  round,  and  the  eyes 
grow  dim. 

Ili'scus.  Aviccnna  says,  it  is  madness  caused  by 
love. 

ILIUM  OS.  (From  ilia,  the  small  intestines;  so 
named  because  it  supports  the  ilia.)  The  haunch-bone. 
The  superior  portion  of  the  os  iiiuominatum,  which,  in 
the  fetus,  is  a  distinct  bone.     See  Iniwiiiinatum  os. 

ILLA.     See  Ma. 

ILLE'CEBKA.  (From  ci\tta,  to  turn;  because  it? 
leaves  resemble  worms  )     See  Sctlitm  acre. 

lLLl'CIUM.  (Illtcium,  ab  illieicndo ;  denoting  an 
enticing  plant,  from  its  being  very  fragrant  and  aro- 
matic.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na  an  system.     Class,  Polyandria  :  Order,   Polygyria 

Ili.icium  anisatum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
yellow-flowered  aniseed-tree;  the  seeds  of  which  are 
called  the  star  aniseed.  Anisum  stctlatum  ;  Anisum 
stint  lite;  Semen  badian.  They  are  used  with  the  same 
views  as  those  of  the  Fimpiiulla  ar.isum.  The  same 
tree  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  aromatic  bark,  called 
cortex  anisi  stellati,  or  cortex  lavola. 

ILLOS1S.  (From  iXXoj,  the  eye.)  A  distortion  of 
the  eyes. 

Ii.lutamk'ntum.  An  ancient  form  o(  an  external 
medicine,  like  the  Ceroma,  with  which  the  limbs  of 
wrestlers,  and  others  delighting  in  like  exercises,  were 
ml. bed,  especially  after  bathing  ;  an  account  of  which 
may  be  met  with  in  Bactius  De  Thertnis. 

Ilmjtjl'tio.  (From  in,  nuiMutum.  mod.)  mutation. 
A  besmearing  any  part  of  the  body  with  mud,  and  re- 
newing it  as  it  grows  dry,  with  a  view  of  heating,  dry 
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Ing,  and  discussing.    It  was  .iserly  done  with  iTie  mud 
found  at  tlie  bottom  of  mineral  springs. 

1  llys.  (From  tXAoc,  the  eye.)  A  person  who 
squints,  or  with  distorted  eyes. 

1  lvs.  (From  iXus,  mud.)  1.  The  faces  of  wine. 
An  obsolete  term. 

2.  The  sediment  in  stools  which  resemble  feces  of 
wine. 

3.  The  sediments  in  urine,  when  it  resembles  the 
same. 

I.vbkci'ilitas  oculorum.  Cclsus  speaks  of  the 
Nyctalopia  by  this  name. 

Imbibi'tio.  (From  imbibo,  to  receive  into.)  An  ob- 
solete term.  In  chemistry  for  a  kind  of  cohobation, 
when  the  liquor  ascends  and  descends  upon  asolid  sub- 
stance, till  it  is  fixed  therewith. 

IMBE1CATUS.  Imbricated:  like  tiles  upon  ahouse. 
A  term  applied  to  leaves  as  those  of  the  Euphorbia 
paralia. 

IMMKRSUS.  Immersed:  plunged  under  water — 
folia  immersa :  leaves  which  are  naturally  under  the 
water,  and  are  different  from  those  which  naturally 
float.     See  Leaf. 

It  is  remarked  by  Liniucus,  that  aquatic  plants  have 
their  lower,  and  mountainous  ones  their  upper,  leaves 
most  divided,  by  which  they  better  resist  the  action  of 
the  stream  in  one  case,  and  of  the  wind  in  the  other. 

Im.me  rsts.  A  term  given  by  Bartholine,  and  some 
ither  anatomists  to  the  Subscapularis  muscle,  because 
it  was  hidden,  or,  as  it  were,  sunk. 

IMPA'TIENS.  (From  in,  not,  and  potior,  to  suffer  ; 
because  its  leaves  recede  from  the  hand  with  a  crack- 
ing noise,  as  impatient  of  the  touch,  or  from  the  great 
elasticity  of  the  sutures  of  its  seed  vessel  which  is  com- 
pletely impatient  of  the  touch,  curling  up  with  the 
greatest  velocity,  and  scattering  round  the  seeds,  the 
instant  any  extraneous  body  comes  in  contact  with  it.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pcnlandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

IMPERATO'RIA.  (From  impero,  to  overcome:  so 
named  because  its  leaves  extend  and  overwhelm  the 
less  heibswhich  grow  near  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pcntandria ; 
Order,  .Monogynia. 

2  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  master-wort. 
See  Impcratoria  ostruthium. 

Ihceratoria  ostruthiux.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  master-wort.  Imperatoria;  Magistrantia. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  imported  from  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  notwithstanding  it  is  indigenous  to  this 
island :  they  have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pun- 
gent taste.  The  plant,  as  its  name  imports,  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  oT  singular  efficacy;  and  its  great 
success,  it  is  said,  caused  it  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  dicinium  remedium.  At  present,  it  is  consi- 
dered merely  as  an  aromatic,  and  consequently  is  super- 
seded by  many  of  that  class  which  possess  superior 
qualities. 

IMPETI'GINES.  (The  plural  of  impetigo  ;  from 
impelo,  to  infest.)  An  order  in  the  class  Cachexia;  of 
Cullen,  the  genera  of  which  are  characterized  by 
cachexia  deforming  the  external  parts  of  the  body  with 
tumours,  eruptions,  &c. 

IMPETIGO.  Ignis  sylvaticus  ;  Ignis  volagrius. 
A  disease  of  the  skin,  variously  described  by  authors, 
but  mostly  as  one  in  which  several  red,  hard,  dry,  pru- 
rient spots  arise  in  the  face  and  neck,  and  sometimes  all 
over  the  body,  and  disappear  by  furfuracebus  or  tender 
scales. 

Impetum  faciens.    See  Vis  vita;. 

I51PETUSA.    Force  or  motion. 

I'mpia  herba.  (From  in,  not,  and  pint,  good ; 
because  it  grows  only  on  barren  ground.)  A  name 
given  to  cudweed.     See  Gnapkalium. 

IMPLICATED.  Celsus,  Scribonius,  and  some  others, 
call  those  parts  of  physic  so,  which  have  a  necessary 
dependence  on  one  another ;  but  the  term  has  been 
more  significantly  applied,  by  Bellini,  to  fevers,  where 
two  at  a  time  afflict  a  person,  either  of  the  same  kind, 
as  a  double  tertian  ;  or,  of  different  kinds,  as  an  inter- 
mittent tertian,  and  a  quotidian,  called  a  Semi- 
tertian.  ,  , 

Implu'vium.  (From  tmpluo,  to  shower  upon.)  1. 
The  shower-bath. 

2.  An  embrocation. 

IMPOSTHUMA.  A  term  corrupted  from  impostem 
and  apostcm.    An  abscess. 
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IMPREGNATION.  Impregnatw  See Conccptim 
and  Generation. 

1NANI  TIO.  (From  inanio,  to  empty.)  Inanition 
Applied  to  the  body  or  vessels,  it  means  emptiness; 
applied  to  the  mind,  it  means  a  defect  of  its  powers. 

INCANTATION.  Incantatio  ;  Incantamentum.  A 
way  of  curing  diseases  by  charms,  defended  by  Para- 
celsus, Helmont,  and  some  other  chemical  enthusiasts. 

INCANUS,  Hoary.  Applied  to  stems  which  are 
coveted  with  a  kind  of  scaly  mealiness,  as  that  of  the 
.1-temi.<ia  absinthium,  and  Jltriplex  portula, 

Incb'ndii'm.  (From  ineendo,  to  bum.)  A  burning 
fever,  or  heat. 

Inck'nsio.     1.  A  burning  fever. 

2.  A  hot  inflammatory  tumour. 

Inckrni'oulum.     (From  inccrno,  to  sift.) 

1.  A  strainer,  or  sieve. 

2.  A  name  for  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  its 
office  as  a  strainer. 

Incidr'ntia.     (From    incido,   to   cm.)      Medicines 
Which  consist  of  pointed  and  sharp  panicles, 
and  most  sails,  which  are  said  to  incide  or  cut  tht 
phlegm,  when  they  break  it,  so  as  to  occasion  iis  dis 
charge, 

INCINERATION.  (From  incmero,  to  reduce  to 
a.-hes.l  Incmcratio.  The  combustion  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  ashes  or  fixed  residue. 

INCISI'VUS.  (Fromitt«rfo,tocut.)  Anmnegiven 
to  some  muscles,  &c. 

Iscisivvs  inferior.     See  Levator  labii  inferiorit. 

Incisivus  lateralis.  See  Levator  labh  svpcricris 
akrque.  nasi. 

Incisivus  medius.  See  Depressor  labii  suycriurti 
alceque  nasi. 

INCI'SOR.  (Denies  incisores  ;  from  incido,  to  cut, 
from  their  use  In  cutting  the  food.)  The  four  front 
teeth  of  both  jaws  are  called  incisors,  because  they  cu 
the  food.     See  Teeth. 

INCISO'RIUM.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  A  tabl 
whereon  a  patient  is  laid  for  an  operation. 

I.ncisorium  foramen.  A  name  of  the  foramen, 
which  lies  behind  the  denies  incisores  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

INCISUS.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  Cut.  A  term 
applied  in  botany,  synonymously  with  dissectus,  to 
leaves  ;  as  those  of  the  Geranium  dissectum. 

INCONTINENTIA.  (From  in,  and  continco,  to 
contain.)  Inability  to  retain  the  natural  evacuations. 
Hence  we  say,  incontinence  of  urine,  &.c. 

I.ncrassa'ntia.  IJncrussans ;  from  incrur.so,  to 
make  thick.)     Medicines  which  thicken  the  fluids. 

INCUBUS.  (From  incubo,  to  lie  upon ;  because 
the  patient  fancies  that  something  lies  upon  his  chest.) 
See  Oneirodynia. 

INCURVUS.  Curved  inwards:  applied  to  leaves; 
as  in  Erica  empetrifolia. 

INCUS.  (A  smith's  anvil:  from  incudo,  to  smite 
upon :  so  named  from  its  likeness  in  shape  to  an  anvil ) 
The  largest  and  strongest  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  in  the 
tympanum.  It  is  divided  into  a  body  and  two  crura. 
Its  body  is  situated  anteriorly,  is  rather  broad  and 
thick,  and  has  two  eminences  and  two  depi 
both  covered  with  cartilage,  and  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  head  of. the  malleus.  Its  shorter  crus 
extends  no  farther  than  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  apophy- 
sis. Its  longer  crus,  together  with  the  manubrium  of 
the  malleus,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ligament,  is 
of  the  same  extent  as  the  shorter ;  but  its  extremity  is 
curved  inwards,  to  receive  the  os  orbiculare,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  which  it  is  united  with  the  stapes. 

I'NDEX.  (From  indico,  to  point  out ;  because  it  is 
generally  used  for  such  purposes.)    The  forefinger 

Indian  arrow-root.    See  Maranta. 

Indian  cress.    See  Tropazolum  majus. 

Indian  date-plum.     See  Diospyros  lotus 

Indian  leaf.    See  Laurus  cassia. 

Indian  pink.    Sec  Spigclia. 

Indian-rubber.    See  Caoutchouc. 

Indian  wheat.    See  Zea  mays. 

"  Indian  tobacco.  Lobelia.  The  Lobelia  inflata 
is  an  annual  American  plant,  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  soils  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  lactescent,  like  many  others  of  its  genus.  When 
chewed  it  communicates  to  the  mouth  a  burning,  pun- 
gent sensation,  which  remains  long  in  the  fauces,  re- 
semblin    the  effect  of  green  tobacco.    The  plant  co* 
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jtlius  caoutchouc,  extractive,  and  an  acrid  principle, 
Which  is  present  in  the  tincture,  decoction,  and  dig- 
tilled  water. 

The  lobelia  is  a  prompt  emetic,  attended  with  nar- 
cotic effects  during  its  operation.  If  a  leal' or  capsule 
be  lield  in  the  mouth  for  a  short  time,  it  brings  on  gid- 
diness,  headache,  a  trembling  agitation  of  the  whole 
body,  sickness,  and  finally  vomiting.  These  effects  are 
analogous  to  those  which  tobacco  produces  in  the  un- 
accustomed. If  swallowed  in  substance,  it  excites 
speedy  vomiting,  accompanied  with  distressing  and 
long-continued  sickness,  and  even  with  dangerous 
symptoms,  if  the  dose  be  large.  On  account  of  the 
violence  of  its  operation,  it  is  probable  that  this  plant 
will  never  come  in  use  for  the  common  purpose  of  an 
emetic.  It  is,  however,  entitled  to  notice  as  a  remedy 
)i  asthma  and  some  other  pulmonary  affections.  It 
produces  relief  in  asthmatic  cases,  sometimes  with- 
out vomiting,  but  more  frequently  after  discharging 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.  On  account  of  the 
harshness  of  its  operation,  it  is  reluctantly  resorted  to 
by  patients,  who  expect  relief  from  any  milder  means. 
It,  however,  certainly  relieves  some  cases,  in  Which 
ether  emetic  substances  fail.  In  small  doses  the  lobe- 
lia is  found  a  good  expectorant  for  pneumonia,  in  its 
advanced  stages,  and  for  catarrh.  In  rheumatism  it 
lias  also  been  found  of  service. 

The  strength  of  the  lobelia  varies  with  its  age,  and 
Vther  circumstances.  In  some  instances,  a  grain  will 
produce  vomiting.  The  tincture  is  most  frequently 
given  in  asthma,  in  doses  of  about  a  fluid  drachm." — 
Biff.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

[Indian  turnip.  Dragon  root.  Arum.  "  The 
Arum  triphyllum  is  an  American  plant,  growing  1ri 
damp,  shady  situations,  and  sometimes  called  Indian 
Turnip,  and  Wake  robin.  The  root  is  large  and  Meshy, 
consisting  chiefly  of  fcecula,  which  it  affords,  without 
taste  or  smell  in  the  form  of  a  white  delicate  powder. 
In  its  recent  state,  this  root,  and  in  fact  every  part  of 
the  plant,  is  violently  acrid,  and  almost  caustic.  Ap- 
plied to  the  tongue,  or  to  any  secreting  surface,  il  pro- 
duces an  effect  tike  that  of  Cayenne  pepper,  but  far 
more  powerful,  so  as  to  leave  a  permanent  soreness 
for  many  hours.  Its  action  does  not  readily  extend 
through  the  cuticle,  since  the  bruised  root  may  be  worn 
upon  the  skin  till  it  becomes  dry,  without  occasioning 
pain  or  rubefaction.  The  acrimony  of  this  plant  re- 
sides in  a  highly  volatile  principle,  which  is  driven  off 
by  heat,  and  gradually  disappears  in  drying.  It  is  not 
communicated  to  water,  alkohol,  nor  oil,  but  maybe 
obtained  in  the  form  of  an  inflammable  gas  or  vapour, 
by  boiling  the  plant  under  an  inverted  receiver,  filled 
With  water.  Arum  is  too  violently  acrid  to  be  a  safe 
medicine  in  its  recent  state,  though  it  has  sometimes 
been  given  with  impunity.  The  dried  root,  while  it 
retains  a  slight  portion  of  acrimony,  is  sometimes 
grated  in  milk,  and  given  as  a  carminative  and  dia- 
phoretic."— Biff.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

India'na  radix.     Ipecacuanha. 

I'ndica  CAMOTE8.     Potatoes. 

INDICANT.  Undicans ;  from  indico,  to  show.) 
That  from  which  the  indication  is  drawn,  which  is  in 
reality  the  proximate  cause  of  a  disease. 

Indicating  days     Critical  days. 

INDICATION.  (Indicatio;  from  indico,  to  show.) 
An  indication  is  that  which  demonstrates  in  a  disease 
what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  three-fold:  preservative, 
which   preserves   health;   curative,  which  expels  a 

present  disease ;  .and  vital,  which  respects  the  powers 
and  reasons  of  diet.  The  scope  from  which  indications 
are  taken,  Or  determined,  is  comprehended  in  this  dis- 
)    ll 

Ars,  atas,  regio,  ronivlcrio,  virtus, 

Mot  rt  tfpnptoma,  rcpletio,  lempus,  ct  KSUS. 

INDICATOR,  (from  indico,  to  point:  so  named 
fi  mi  i  s  office  Of  extending  tiie  index,  or  forefinger  ) 
An  extensor  muscle  of  the  forefinger,  situated  chiefly 
on  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  forearm.  Ex- 
fi  tsoi-  indicit  of  Cowper.  Extensor  secundii  inter- 
licit  propriilS,  vulgo  indicator  of  Douglas  ; 
and  Cubitosus  phalanffttien  de  Vindix  of  Dumas,  li 
R'  ises,  by  an  acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  ulna;  its  tendon  passes  under 
the  same  ligament  with  the  extensor  digilorum  commu- 
nis, with  part  of  which  it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
yart  of  the  forefinger 

Indicum  tlONVM.     Logwood 
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Indrus  morbus.    The  venereal  disease. 

INDIGENOUS.  (Indigcnus ;  indigena  ab  tnaa. 
i.  e.  in  ct  geno,  i.  c.  gigno,  to  beget.)  Applied  to  dis- 
eases, plants,  and  other  objects  which  aie  peculiar  tc 
any  country. 

INDIGO.  A  blue  colouring  matter  extracted  from 
the  Indigofera  tinctoria.    Anil,  or  the  indigo  plant. 

INDIGOFERA.  (From  indigo,  and  fcro,  to  bean 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  JDiadetphia ; 
Order,  Vecandria. 

Indioofera  tinctoria.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  iudiio. 

INDUCIUM.  (From  induco,  to  cover  or  draw  over  J 
A  covering.     1.  A  shirt. 

2.  The  name  of  the  amnios  from  its  covering  the 
fectus  like  a  shirt. 

3.  Wildenow  and  Swarfs  name  for  the  involucrum, 
or  thill  membraneous  covering  of  the  fructification  ol 
ferns. 

Its  varieties  are, 

1.  Indacium  planum,  flat;  as  in  the  genus  Pohj 
podium. 

2.  /.  peltalum,  connected  with  the  seed  by  a  fila- 
ment or  stalk  ;  as  in  Aspidium  Jilixmas. 

'.i.  I.  corniculatum,  round  and  hollow,  as  in  Equi- 
sclum. 

Indcr.v'ntia.  (From  induro,  to  harden.)  Medi 
cines  which  harden. 

INEQUALIS.  Unequal.  Applied  to  a  leaf  when 
the  two  halves  are  unequal  in  dimensions  and  the  base 
end  parallel ;  as  in  Eucalyptus  resinifcra. 

INERMIS.  (From  in,  priv.  and  arma.)  Unarmei'  • 
opposed,  in  designating  leaves,  to  such  as  are  spinous. 

Ine'sis.  (From  ivaui,  to  evacuate )  Incthus.  An 
evacuation  of  the  humours. 

INFECTION.     See  Contagion. 

INFERNAL.  A  name  given  to  a  caustic,  lapis  in 
f  crnalis,  from  its  strong  burning  property.  SveArgcnti 
nitras. 

Infibula'tio.  (From  infibulo,  to  button  together.) 
An  impediment  to  the  retraction  of  the  prepuce. 

INFLAMMABLE.  Chemists  distinguish  by  this 
term  such  bodies  as  burn  with  facility,  and  flame  in  an 
increased  temperature. 

Inflammable  air.     See  Hydrogen  gas. 

Inflammable  air,  heavy.  See  Carburctted  hydrogen 
gas. 

INFLAMMATION.  (Inflammatio,onis.  f.;  from  in- 
flammo,  to  burn.)  Vldogosis ;  Phlegmasia.  A  dis- 
ease characterized  by  heat,  pain,  redness,  attended 
with  more  or  less  of  tumefaction  and  fever.  Inflam- 
mation is  divided  into  two  species,  viz.  phlegmonous  and 
erysipelatous.  . 

Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is  either  acute  ot 
chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  or  complicated  with 
other  diseases. 

1.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  known  by  its  I 

red  colour,  tension,  heat,  and  a  circumscribed,  throb- 
bing, painful  tumefaction  of  the  part ;  tending  to  sup- 
puration. Phlegmon  is  generally  used  to  denote  an 
inflammatory  tumour,  situated  in  the  skin  or  cellular 
membrane.  When  the  same  disease  affects  the  vis 
cera,  it  is  usually  called  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

2.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  considered  as  an 
inflammation  of  a  dull  red  colour,  vanishing 
pressure,  spreading  unequally,  with  a  burning  pain,  the 
tumour  scarcely  perceptible,  ending  in  vesicles,  or  des- 
quamation. This  species  Of  inflammation  admits  of  a 
division  into  erythema,  when  there  is  merely  an  affec- 
tion of  the  skin,  with  very  little  of  the  whole  system  : 
and  erysipelas,  when  there  is  general  affection' of  the 
system. 

The  fever  attending  erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
generally  synochus  or  tvphus,  excepting  when  it  a 
very  vigorous  habits,  and  I  hen  it  may  besynocha.  The 
lever  attending  phlegmonous  inflammation  is  almost 
always synocha.  Persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  full 
vigour  with  a  plethoric  habit  if  body,  are  most  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  ;  whereas 

those  advanced  in  years,  and  those  of  a  weak  habit  01 
body,  irritable,  and  lean,  are  most  apt  to  be  attacked 
with  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  terminates  in  resolution 
suppuration,  gangrene,  and  scirrbus,  or  induration 
Resolution  is  known  to  be  about  to  take  place  when 
the  symptoms  gradually  abate;  suppuration,  when  the 
inflammation  does  not  readily  yield  to  proper  remedies 
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t;ie  Juobbing  increases,  the  tumour  points  externally, 

and  rigors  come  on.  Gangrene  is  about  to  take  place, 
When  t)ie  pain  abates,  the  pulse  sinks,  and  cold  per- 
spirations tome  on.  Schirrhus,or  induration,  is  known 
by  the  inflammation  continuing  a  longer  time  than 
usual;  the  tumefaction  continues,  and  a  considerable 
hardness  remains.  This  kind  of  tumour  give*  little  or 
no  i  am.  and,  when  it  takes  place,  it  is  usually  the  se- 
quel of  inflammation  affecting  glandular  pans.  It 
sometimes,  however,  is  accompanied  with  lancinating 
pains,  ulcerates,  and  becomes  cancerous, 

Erythematous  inflammation  terminates  in  resolu- 
tion, suppuration,  or  gangrene.  The  symptoms  of  in- 
llamination  are  accounted  for  in  the  following  way:— 
The  redness  arises  from  the  dilatation  of  the  small 
b»,  which  become  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
red  panicles  in  large  quantities;"  it  appears  also  to 
occur,  in  some  cases,  from  the  generation  of  new  ves- 
sels. The  swelling  is  caused  by  ihe  dilatation  of  the 
vessels,  the  plethoric  state  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the 
exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  the  interruption  of  absorption. 

In  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  heat,  as  the  ther- 
mometer denotes  very  little  increase  of  temperature,  it 
appears  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  increased  sensi- 
bility of  the  nerves,  which  convey  false  impressions 
to  the  sensoiium.  The  pain  is  occasioned  by  a  de- 
viation from  the  natural  state  of  the  parts,  and  the 
unusual  condition  into  which  the  nerves  are  thrown. 
The  throbbing  depends  on  the  action  of  the  arteries. 

Blood  taken  from  a  person  labouring  under  active 
inflammation,  exhibits  a  yellowish  white  crust  on  the 
surface  ;  this  is  denominated  the  bully  coriaceous,  or 
inflammatory  coat.  This  consists  of  a  layer  of  coagu- 
lable lymph,  almost  destitute  of  red  panicles.  Blood, 
in  this  stale,  is  often  termed  sizy.  The  colouring  part 
of  the  blood  is  its  heaviest  constituent;  and,  as  the 
blood  of  a  person  labouring  und^r  inflammation  is 
longer  coagulating  than  healthy  blood,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  red  particles  have  an  opportunity  to  descend 
to  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface  before  they 
become  entangled.  The  burly  coat  of  bh>od  is  gene- 
rally the  best  criterion  of  inflammation;  there  are  a  few 
anomalous  constitutions  in  which  this  state  of  blood  is 
always  found;  but  these  are  rare. 

The  occasional  and  exciting  causes  of  inflammation 
are  very  numerous:  they,  hovfever,  may  generally  be 
classed  under  external  violence,  produced  either  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  stimulating  foods.  Fever  often  seems  to  be 
a  remote  cause ;  the  inflammation  thus  produced  is 
generally  considered  as  critical.  Spontaneous  inflam- 
mation sometimes  occurs  when  no  perceptible  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  its  production.  Scrofula  and 
syphilis  may  be  considered  as  exciting  causes  of  in- 
flammation. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Galen  considered  phlegmon 
to  be  produced  by  a  superabundance  of  the  humor 
sanguineus.  Boerhaave  referred  the  |  roximate  cause 
to  an  obstruction  in  the  small  vessels,  occasioned  by  a 
Icntor  of  the  blood.  Cullen  and  others  attributed  it 
rather  to  an  affection  of  the  vessels  than  a  change  of  the 
fluids. 

The  proximate  cause,  at  the  present  period,  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  a  morbid  dilatation,  and  increased 
action  of  such  arteries  as  lead  and  are  distributed  to 
the  inflamed  pan 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.     See  Cystitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain.    See  Phremtis. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes.    See  Ophthalmia. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines.     See  Enteritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys.     See  Nephritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver.     See  Hepatitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs.    See  Pneumonia. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.     See  Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  of  thepleura.    See  Pleuritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach.    See  Gastritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle.    See  Orchitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterus.     See  Hyslerilis. 

INFLATIO.  (From  inflo,  to  puff'  up.)  A  windy 
swelling.     See  Pneumatosis. 

Inflativa.  (Inflativus;  from  inflo,  to  puft'up  with 
wind.)     Medicines  or  food  which  cause  flatulence. 

INF^ATUS.  Inflated.  In  botany  applied  to  vesi- 
tulated  parts,  which  naturally  contain  only  air;  as 
legumen  inflatum,  seen  in  Astragalus  veskwius  and 
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the  distended  and  hollow  perianths  of  the  Cucubalu* 
taken,  and  Phusalis  ulkekeugi  in  fruit. 

INFLE.\LS.  Curved  inwards;  synonymous  to  iV 
amus,  as  applied  lu  leaves,  petals.  &.c.  See  Incurvu*. 
Tlte  petals  of  the  Pimpinella,  and  ClucropkyUu.nl,  are 
described  as  inflexa. 

INFLORESCENCE  [Inflorescentia;  from  mflo- 
rtsco,  to  flower  or  blossom.)  A  term  used  by  Lin- 
nrrus  to  express  the  particular  maimer  in  which  flowers 
are  situated  ri|  on  ir  p. am,  denominated  by  preceding 
writers,  modus  florendi,ot  manner  of  flowering. 

It  is  divided  into  simple,  when  solitary  ttld  com- 
pound, when  many  flowers  aie  placed  together  ui  one 
place. 

The  first  affords  the  following  distinctions. 

1.  Flos pedunculatus,  furnished  with  asialk;  as  in 
Gratwlus  and  Fincu. 

2.  F.  stssilis,  adhering  to  the  plant  without  a  dowel 
stalk;  as  in  Daphne  meicrium,  and  Zinia  puurijlora 

3.  F.  cautinus,  when  on  the  stem. 

4.  F.  rauteus,  when  on  the  branch. 

5.  F.  tsrminalis,  when  on  the  apex  of  the  stem,  -r 
branch;  as  I'aris  quadrifctia,  and  Chrysanthemu  i 
leucjiithentum. 

li.  F.  axillaris,  in  the  axilla;  as  in  ConoaUa 
tiflora. 

7.  F.  foliaris,  00  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  as  in  Phyl 
lanthus. 

8.  F.  radicalis,  on  the  root ;  as  Carlina  acanlis, 
Crocus,  and  Colchtcum 

9.  F.  latilans,  concealed  in  a  fleshy  receptacle;  as 
in  Ficus  carua. 

Again,  it  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Alternate;  as  in  I'olyanlhes  tubcrosa. 

2.  Opposite;   as  in  Passifiura  hirsuta. 

3.  t  nilMcral,  flanging  all  to  one  side  ;  as  Erica  her 
bacea,  and  Sdvne  auta-na. 

4.  Sutttary ;  as  in  Campanula  speculum,  and  Car- 
duus  tuOcrosus. 

The  second,  or  compound  inflorescence,  has  the  fn< 
lowing  kinds: 

1.  The  ventolins,  or  whirl. 

2.  The  cupilidum,  or  tuft. 

3.  The  sptca,  or  spike. 

4.  The  raccmus,  or  cluster. 

5.  The  corymbos,  or  corymb. 
G.  The  umbclla,  or  umbel. 

7.  The  cijiua,  or  cyme. 

8.  The  fasciculus,  or  fascicle. 
'J.  The panicula,  or  panicle. 

JO.  The  thyrsus,  or  bunch. 

11.  The  spadix,  or  sheath. 

12.  The  amentum,  or  calkin. 
JMFLUE'NZA.     (The  Italian  word  for  influence.) 

The  disease  is  so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  a  peculiar  influence  of  the  stars.  Sea 
Calarrhus  a  contagione. 

INFRASCAPULA'RIS  (From  infra,  beneath,  and 
scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  A  muscle  named  In  | 
its  position  beneath  the  scapula.     See  Subscapular, ;. 

INFRASPINATUS.     (From   infra,   beneath,  and 
spina,  the  spine.)     A  muscle  of  the  humerus,  situated 
on  the  scapula.     It  arises  fleshy,  from  all  that  part  Of 
the  dorsum  scapula;  which  is  below  its  spine  ;  and  fi  i 
the  spine  itself,  as  far  a9  the  cervix  scapulas.     T!  u 
fibres  run  obliquely  towaids  a  tendon  in  the  middl 
a  muscle,  which  runs  forwards,  and  adheres  to  the 
capsular  ligament.     It  is  inserted  by  a  flat,  thick  tendon, 
into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  large  protuberance 
on  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.     Its  use  is  to  roll  II 
humeri  outwards,  to  assist  in  raising  and  supportii  .; 
it  when  laised,  and  to  puli  the  ligament  from  betwei  i 
the  bones.    This  muscle  and  the  supra  spinattts  are 
covered  by  an  aponeurosis,  which  extends  between  Die 
costa;,  and  edges  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and 
rise  to  many  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

INFUiNDIBULII'ORMIS.  Funnel-shaped.  Ap- 
plied to  the  corolla  of  plants  ;  as  in  Pulmonaria. 

INFUNDI  BULUM.  t.From  infundu,  to  pour  :  .; 
1.  A  canal  that  proceeds  from  tin;  vulva  of  the  bra'tl 
to  the  pituitary  gland  in  the  sella  turcica. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  ki.i- 
ney,  or  cavities  into  which  the  urine  is  first  received, 
from  the  secretory  crypts,  are  called  infundibula. 

INFUSION.  (Infusum;  from  infundo,  to  pour  in.1 
Infusio.  A  process  that  consists  in  pouring  water  of 
any  required  degree  of  temperature  on  such  substances 
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as  nave  a  loose  texture,  as  thin  bark,  wood  in  shavings, 
or  small  pieces,  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  and  suffering  it  to 
Stand  a  certain  time.  The  liquor  obtained  by  the  above 
process  is  called  an  infusion.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  approved  infusions. 

INFU'SUM.     See  Infusion. 

Infusum  a.nthemidis.  [illusion  of  chamomile.  Take 
ofchamouiile-fiowers.twodrachms;  boiling- water,  hall' 
a  pint.  Macerate  lor  ten  minutes  in  a  coveted  vessel, 
and  strain.     For  ils  virtues,  see  Jlntlieuus  nobilis. 

Isfusum  ARMOR  ACliE  COMPOSITUM.  Compound  in- 
fusion of  horse-radish.  Take  of  fresh  horse  radish 
root,  sliced,  mustard-seeds,  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce; 
boiling  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  u 
covered  vessel,  and  strain;  then  add  compound  spirit 
of  horse-radish,  a  fluid  ounce.  See  CoMearia  urmo- 
racia. 

Infusum  aurantii  compositum.  Compound  in- 
fusion of  orange-peel.  Take  of  orange-peel,  dried, 
two  drachms;  lemon-peel,  licsh,  a  drachm;  cioves, 
bruised,  half  a  drachm;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.    See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Ikfdsum  calumb.f..  Infusion  of  calumba.  Take  of 
calumba-root,  sliced,  a  drachm;  boiling  water,  half  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.     See  Calumba. 

Infusum  caryoi-hyllorum.  Infusion  of  cloves. 
Take  of  cloves,  bruised,  a  drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half 
a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.     See  Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Infusum  cascarill.-k.  Infusion  of  cascarilla.  Take 
of  cascarilla  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  boiling 
water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain.     See  Croton  cascarilla. 

Infusum  catechu  compositum,.  Compound  in- 
fusion of  catechu.  Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  two 
drachms  and  a  half;  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  half  a 
drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Maceiate  for  an 
Lour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Acacia 
catechu. 

Infusum  cinchon.f..  Infusion  of  cinchona.  Take 
of  lance-leaved  cinchona  hark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Maceiate  for  two  hours,  in 
a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.     See  Cinchona 

Infusum  cuspari.e.  Infusion  of  cusparia.  Take 
of  cusparia  bark,  bruised,  two  drachms  ;  boiling  water, 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.     See  Cusparia  febrifuga. 

Infusum  digitalis.  Infusion  of  foxglove.  Take 
of  purple  fox-glove  leaves,  dried,  a  drachm ;  boiling 
water,  half  a  pint.  Maceiate  for  lour  hours,  in  a  co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain;  then  add  spirit  of  cinnamon, 
half  a  fluid  ounce.     See  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Infusum  gentian*  compositum.  Compound  in- 
fusion of  gentian.  Take  of  gentian-root,  sliced,  orange- 
peel,  dried,  of  each  a  drachm;  lemon-peel,  fresh,  two 
drachms;  boiling  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces.  Mace- 
rate for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  stiain.  See 
la  lutea. 

Infusum  lini.    Infusion  of  linseed.    Take  of  lin- 

&  ed,  bruised,  an  ounce  ;  liquorice-root,  sliced,  half  an 

ounce ;   boiling  water,  two  pints.     Maceiate  for  two 

hours,  near  the  fire,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  stiain. 

n  am  usilatissim  u  in . 

Infusum  quassi*.  Infusion  of  quassia.  Take  of 
quassia  wood,  a  scruple;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint, 
lor  two  hours  and  strain.  See  Quassia 
a  mar  a 

Infusum  rhei.  Infusion  of  rhubarb.  Take  of 
rhubarb-root,  sliced,  a  drachm;  boiling  water,  half  a 
pi:it.    Macerate  for  two  hours,  and  strain.    See  Rheum. 

Infusum  ros.k.  Take  of  the  petals  of  red  rose, 
dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a 
half;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  three  llu  id  drachms;  double- 
refined  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Pour  the  water 
petals  of  the  rose  in  a  glass  vessel;  then  add 

the   acid,   and    macerate    for   half  an    hour.      Lastly, 
infusion,  and  add  the  sugar  to  it.    See  Rosa 

Inki  sum  sennje.  Infusion  of  senna.  Take  of 
M  una  leaves,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  ginger  root,  sliced, 
a  drachm;  boiling  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an 
hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  stiain  the  liquor.  See 
Cassia  senna. 

Infusum  simaroub/e.  Infusion  of  si  marouba.  Take 
irf  simarouba  bark  bruised,  half  a  arachru;  boiling 
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water,  half  a  pint.    Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain.     See  Quassia  simarouba. 

Infusum  tabaci.  Infusion  of  tobacco.  Take  ol 
tobacco-leaves,  a  drachm ;  boing  water,  a  pint.  Mace 
rale  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  Set1 
Nicotiana. 

INGENHOUZ,  John,  was  born  at  Breda,  in  1730 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  life  ;  but  in  17b7,  he  camo 
to  England  to  learn  the  Suttonian  method  of  inocula- 
tion. In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Vienna,  tc 
inoculate  some  of  the  imperial  family,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  received  ample  honours;  and  shortly  aftei 
performed  the  same  operation  on  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  when  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  speni 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  scientific  pursuits.  In  1779 
he  published  "Experiments  on  Vegetables,"  disco- 
vering their  great  power  of  purifying  the  air  in  sun- 
shine, but  injuring  it  in  the  shade  and  night.  lie  vvai 
also  author  of  several  papers  in  the  Philosophica/ 
Transactions,  being  an  active  member  of  iho  Koya; 
Society.    He  died  in  1799. 

INGLUVIES.    1.  Gluttony. 

2.  The  claw,  crop,  or  gorge  of  a  bird. 

INGRASSIAS,  John  Philip,  was  born  in  Sicily, 
and  graduated  at  Padua  in  1537  with  singular  reputa- 
tion ;  whence  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in 
several  of  the  Italian  schools;  but  be  gave  the  prefer- 
ence lo  Naples,  where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  his  learning  and  judgment.  At  length  he  returned 
to  his  native  island,  and  settled  in  Palermo,  where  he 
was  also  highly  esteemed  ;  and  in  15(53  made  first  physi- 
cian lo  that  country  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  whom  il 
then  belonged.  This  office  enabled  hint  to  introduce 
excellent  regulations  into  the  medical  practice  of  the 
island,  and  when  the  plague  raged  there  in  1575,  tin. 
judicious  measures  adopted  by  him  arrested  ils  pro- 
gress; whence  the  magistrates  decreed  him  a  large 
reward,  of  which,  however,  he  only  accepted  a  part 
and  applied  that  to  religious  uses.  He  died  in  1580,  al 
the  age  of  70.  He  cultivated  anatomy  with  great 
assiduity,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  improvers  of  that 
art,  especially  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  organ  of  hearing.  He  is  said  also  to  have  dis 
covered  the  seminal  vesicles.  He  published  several 
works,  particularly  an  account  of  the  plague,  and  a 
treatise,  " De  Ttimoribus  prater  Naturam,"  which  is 
chiefly  a  commentary  on  Avicenna,  but  is  deserving 
of  notice,  as  containing  the  first  modern  description  of 
Scarlatina,  under  the  name  of  Rossalia;  and  perhaps 
the  lirst  account  of  varicella,  which  he  called  crystalli. 
But  his  principal  work  was' published  by  his  nephew, 
in  1603,  entitled,  ';  Commentaries  on  Galen's  Book 
concerning  the  Bones." 

Ingravid\tion.  (From  in gravidor,  to  be  great  with 
child.)  The  same  as  impregnation,  or  going  with  child. 

I'NGUEN.  (Ingurn,  mis.  il.)  The  groin.  The 
fowei  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  above  the  thigh. 

INGUINAL.  Jiigitinali*.  Appertaining  to  the  groin 

Inguinal  hernia.     See  Hernia, 

Inguinal  ligament.     See  Poupart's  ligament. 

INHUMATION.  (From  inhumo,  to  put  into  the 
ground.)  The  burying  a  patient  in  warm  or  medicated 
earth.  Some  chemists  have  fancied  thus  to  call  that 
kind  of  digest'on  which  is  performed  by  burying  the 
materials  in  dung,  or  in  the  earth. 
.  Inion.  (From  ij,  a  nerve;  as  being  the  place  where 
nerves  originate.)  The  occiput.  Blancard  says  it  is 
the  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow;  others  say  it  is 
the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Injacula'tio.  (Prom  injaculor,  to  shoot  into.)  So 
Helmont  calls  a  disorder  which  consists  of  a  violent 
spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  an  immobility  of 
the  body. 

INJECTION.  {Injrctio  ;  from  injicio,  to  cast  into. 
A  medicated  liquor  to  throw  into  a  natural  or  prefer 
natural  cavity  of  the  body  by  means  ol  a  syringe. 

INNOMINATUS.  (From  in,  priv.,  and  nomen,  a 
name.)  Some  parts  of  the  body  are  so  named:  thus, 
the  pelvic  bones,  which  in  the  young  subject  are  three 
In  number,  to  which  names  were  given,  become  one  in 
the  adult,  which  was  without  a  name  ;  an  artery  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
because  they  appealed  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the 
older  anatomists. 

InnominaTA  artkria.  The  first  branch  given  off 
by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  soon  divides  into  the  riglM 
carotid  and  right  sulicla     •  n  arteries. 
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Innominavi  nervi.  The  fiif  i  pair  of  net ves.  Sec 
Tngemini. 

Innominatum  os.  (So  called  because  the  three  bones 
of  which  it  originally  was  formed  grew  together,  and 
formed  one  complete  hone,  which  was  then  left  naiiie- 
less.J  A  large  irregular  hone,  situated  at  the  side  Of" the 
pelvis.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions,  viz.  the  iliac, 
lacilialic,  and  pubic,  which  are  usually  described  OS 
three  distinct  bones. 

The  as  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  of  a  very  Irregular 
Shape.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  thick  and  narrow;  its 
superior  portion  is  broad  and  thin,  terminating  in  a 
ridge, called  the  spots  of  the  Ilium, and  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  haunch.  The  spine  use's 
up  like  an  arch,  being  turned  somewhat  outward,  and 
from  this  appearance,  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis, 
when  viewed  together,  baa  not  been  improperly  com 
pared  to  the  wings  01  a  phaeton.  This  spine,  In  the 
recent  subject,  appears  as  if  tipped  with  cartilage;  hut 
this  appearance  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  tiie  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  it.  Exter- 
nally, this  hone  is  unequally  prominent,  and  hollowed 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles;  and  internally,  at  its 
broadest  forepart,  it  is  smooth  and  concave.  At  lis 
lower  part,  there  is  a  considerable  ridge  on  its  inner 
surface.  This  ridge,  which  extends  from  the  os  sac  nun. 
and  corresponds  vviih  a  similar  prominence,  both  on 
that  bone  and  the  ischium,  tonus,  with  the  inner  pan 
of  the  ossa  pubis,  what  is  call,  d  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  surface,  behind  this  ridge,  is 
veiy  unequal.  The  os  ilium  has  likewise  a  smaller 
surface  posteriorly,  by  which  it  is  articulated  10  the 
sides  of  the  os  sacrum.  This  surface  has,  by  some, 
been  compared  to  the  human  ear,  and,  by  others,  to 
the  head  of  a  biid  :  but  neither  of  these  comparisons 
seem  to  con\  ey  any  just  idea  of  its  form  or  appearance. 
Its  upper  part  is  rough  and  porous;  lower  down  it  is 
more  solid.  It  is  firm!)  united  to  the  oa sacrum  by  a 
cartilaginous  substance,  and  likewise  by  very  strong 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  are  extended  to  that  hone 
from  the  whole  circumference  of  this  irregular  surface. 
Thespine  of  this  bone,  which  is  originally  an  epiphysis, 
has  two  considerable  tuberosities,  one  anteriorly,  ami 
the  other  posteriorly,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  two. 
The  ends  of  this  spine  loo,  from  their  projecting  inon- 
than  the  parts  of  the  bone  below  them,  are  calied 
spinal  processes.  Before  the  anterior  spinal  process, 
tiie  spine  is  hollowed,  where  part  of  the  Sartnrius 
muscle  is  placed :  and  below  the  posterior  spinal  pro- 
cess, there  is  a  very  large  niche  in  the  bone,  which,  in 
the  reccat  subject,  has  a  strong  ligament  stretched  over 
its  lower  part,  from  tii'j  os  sacrum  to  the  sharp-pointed 
process  of  the  ischium  ;  so  that  a  great  hole  is  formed, 
through  which  pass  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  the 
posterior  crural  vessels  under  the  pyrilbrm  muscle, 
pari  of  which  is  likewise  lodged  in  this  hole.  The 
lowest,  thickest,  and  narrowest  part  of  the  ilium, in  con- 
junction with  the  other  two  portions  of  each  os  iunoini- 
natum,  helps  to  form  the  acetabulum  for  the  os  femoris. 

The  os  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is  the  lowest  of 
the  three  portions  of  each  os  innoininatum,  is  of  a  very 
irregular  figure,  aid  usually  divided  into  its  body,  tu- 
berosity, and  ramus.  The  body  externally  forms  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  sends  a  sharp- 
pointed  process  backward,  called  the  spine  of  the 
ischium.  This  is  the  p-ocess  to  which  the  ligament  is 
attached,  winch  was  just  now  described  as  forming  a 
great  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 
The  tuberosity  is  large  and  irregular,  and  is  placed  at 
the  inferior  part  of  the  bone,  giving  origin  to  several 
muscles.  In  the  recent  subject,  it  seems  covered  with 
a  cartilaginous  crust;  but  this  appearance,  as  in  the 
spine  of  the  ilium,  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  it.  This 
tuberosity,  which  is  tiie  lowest  portion  of  the  tiue 
supports  us  when  we  sit  Between  the  spine  a-  die 
tuberosity  is  observed  a  sinuosity,  covered  witn  a  car- 
tilaginous crust,  which  serves  as  a  pulley,  on  which 
the  obturator  muscle  plays.  From  the  tuberosity,  the 
bone,  becoming  narrower  and  thinner,  forms  the  ramus, 
W  blanch,  which,  passing  forwards  and  upwards, 
nakes,  with  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  a  large  hole, 
jf  an  oval  shape,  the  foramen  magnum  iscliu,  which 
tffords,  through  its  whole  circumference,  attachment 
o  muscles.  This  foramen  is  more  particularly  noticed 
^1  describing  the  03  pubis. 

The  os  pubis  or  share-hone,  which  is  the  smallest 
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of  the  three  portions  of  the  os  nmoiiii  iat.it  i,  is  placed 
at  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  pelvit,  where  the  two 
ossa  pubis  meel,  and  are  united  to  each  other  oy  means 
of  a  very  strong  cartilage,  which  constitutes  v.  hat  is 
called  the  symphysis  pubis.  Bach  os  pubis  may  be 
divided  into  its  body,  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body, 
which  Is  the.  outer  pan,  is  joined  to  the  os  ilium.  The 
angle  comes  forward  to  form  the  symphisis,  and  the 
ramus  is  a  thin  apophysis,  which,  uniting  with  Ihe 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  forms  the  foramen  magnum 
iscliu,  or  thyroideuia,  as  ii  has  been  sometimes  culled, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  door  or  shield.  This  foramen 
is  somewhat  wider  above  thau  below,  and  its  greatest 
diameter  is,  from  above  downwards,  and  obliiptelj 
from  within  outwards     In  the  recent  subject,   il    i- 

almost completely  closed  bj  as g  fibrous  membrane, 

called  the  obturator  ligament.  Upvt  arda  ami  ouiw  aids. 
where  we  observe  ;>  niche  In  the  bone,  the  fibres  ol 

this  ligament  are  SOparated,  to  allow  a  passage  to  Ihe 
posterior  crural  nerve,  an  artery  and  vein.     The  great 

uses  of  this  foramen  seem  to  be  to  lighten  the  bonus 
of  the  pelv  is,  and  to  at'.'oid  a  convenient  lodgment  lo 
the  obturator  muscles.  The  three  bones  now  desi  i  ibi  d 
as  constituting  the  os  Innoininatum  on  each  Bide,  all 
concur  to  form  the  great  uct  in/ml  urn,  or  cotyloid  '  avity, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone;  the  os  ilium 
and  os  ischium  making  eacli  about  two  fifths,  anil  the 
os  pubis  one-tilth,  of  the  cavity.  This  acetabulum, 
which  is  of  considerable  depth,  is  of  a  spherical  shape. 
Its  brims  are  high,  and,  in  the  recent  subject,  it  is  tipped 
with  cartilage.  These  brims,  however,  are  higher 
above  and  externally,  iban  they  are  internally  and 
below,  where  we  observe  a  niche  in  the  bone  (namely, 
the  ischium),  across  which  is  stretched  a  ligament, 
forming  a  hole  for  the  transmission  of  blood  vessels 
and  nerves  to  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  cartilage 
which  lines  the  acetabulum,  is  thickest  at  iis  ciiciiiu- 
ference,  and  thinner  within,  \v  here  a  little  hole  is  to  he 
observed,  in  which  is  placed  ihe  apparatus  that  serves 
to  lubricate  the  joint,  and  facilitate  its  motions.  We 
are  likewise  able  lo  discover  the  impression  made  by 
the  internal  ligament  of  the  os  feinoiis,  which,  by 
being  attached  both  lo  this  cavity  and  to  the  head  of 
ihe  os  femoris,  helps  to  secure  the  latter  ill  the  aceta- 
bulum. The  bones  of  the  pelvis  serve  to  support  the 
spine  and  upper  pans  of  the  body,  to  lodge  the  intes- 
tines, urinary  bladder,  and  other  viscera;  and  likewise 
to  unite  the  trunk  to  the  lower  extremities.  But, 
besides  these  uses,  they •  are  destined,  in  the  female 
subject,  for  oilier  important  purposes;  and  the  ac- 
coucheur finds,  in  the  sludy  of  these  bones,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  midwifery  knowledge.  Several  eminent 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that  in  difficult  parturition,  all 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  undergo  a  certain  degree  ol 
separation.  It  has  b  en  observed,  likewise,  that  the 
cartilage  uniting  the  ossa  pubis  is  thicker,  and  of  a 
il'v  texture,  in  women  than  in  men;  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  swell  and  enlarge  during  preg 
nancy.  Thai  manj  instances  of  a  partial  separation 
of  these  bones,  during  labour,  have  happened,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  such  a  separation,  however,  ought 
by  no  means  io  be  considered  as  a  uniform  and  salutary 
work  of  nature,  as  some  writers  seem  lo  think,  but  as 
the  effect  of  disease.  Rut  there  is  another  circumstance 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  osteology,  which  is  well  worthy 
of  attention  ;  and  this  is,  the  different  capacities  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  male  and  female  subject.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  os  sacrum  is  shorter  and  broader  in 
women  than  in  men  ;  theossa  ilia  are  also  found  more 

expanded;  whence  it  happens,  that  in  women  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  does  not  fall  so  directly  on  the  upper  pan 
9f  the  thigh  as  in  men,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason 
why,  in  general,  tli'-y  step  with  less  firmness,  and  move 
.ueir  hips  forward  in  walking.  From  these  circum- 
stances, also,  the  brim  of  the  female  pelvis  is  neailv 
of  an  oval  shape,  being  considerably  wider  from  side  t< 
side,  than  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  os  sacrum  ■ 
whereas,  in  men,  it  is  rounder,  and  everywhere  of  lea 
diameter.  The  inferior  opening  of  the  pelvis  is  like- 
wise proportionality  larger  in  the  fenia'e  subject,  the 
ossa  ischia  being  more  separated  from  each  oilier,  and 
the  foramen  ischii  larger,  so  thai,  where  the  os  ischium 
and  os  pubis  are  united  together,  they  form  *  greate> 
circle  ;  the  os  sacrum  is  also  more  hollowed,  though 
shorter,  and  theos  coccygis  more  loosely  connected, mid, 
therefore,  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  motion  thai 
in  men. 
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INOCULATION.  Inoculatio  The  insertion  of  a 
poison  into  any  part  of  the  body.  It  was  mostly  prac- 
tised with  that  of  the  smallpox,  because  we  had  learned, 
from  experience,  that  by  so  doing,  we  generally  pro- 
cured fewer  pustules,  and  a  much  milder  disease,  than 
when  tim  small-pox  was  taken  in  a  natural  way.  Al- 
though the  advantages  were  evident,  yet  objections 
were  raised  against  inoculation,  on  the  notion  that  it 
exposed  the  person  to  some  risk,  when  he  might  have 
passed  through  life,  without  ever  taking  the  disease 
naturally;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  exposed  to 
much  greater  danger,  from  the  intercourse  which  he 
must  have  with  his  fellow-creatures,  by  taking  the  dis- 
order in  a  natural  way.  It  has  also  been  adduced,  that 
a  person  is  liable  to  take  the  small-pox  a  second  time, 
when  produced  at  first  by  artilicial  means  ;  but  such 
instances  are  very  rare,  besides  not  being  sufficiently 
authentic.  We  may  conjecture  that,  in  most  of  those 
cases,  the  matter  used  was  not  variolous,  but  that  of 
some  other  eruptive  disorder,  such  as  the  chicken-pox, 
which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  small-pox. 
However,  since  the  discovery  of  the  preventive  power 
of  the  cow-pox,  smallpox  inoculation  has  been  ra- 
pidly falling  into  disuse.    See  Variola  vaccina. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  arising  from  inoculation,  it 
has  been  calculated  that  a  third  of  the  adults  die  who 
take  the  disease  in  a  natural  way,  and  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  children  ;  whereas  of  those  who  are 
inoculated,  and  are  properly  treated  afterward,  the 
proportion  is  probably  not  greater  than  one  in  five  or 
six  hundred. 

Inoculation  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain  from  Turkey,  by  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  about  the  year  1721,  whose  son  had 
been  inoculated  at  Constantinople,  during  her  resi- 
dence there,  and  whose  infant  daughter  was  the  firs! 
that  underwent  the  operation  in  this  country.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  well  known  before  this 
period,  both  in  the  south  of  Wales  and  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  travels  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  found  that  inoculation  had  been  long  prac- 
tised by  the  Negroes  on  the  Guinea  coast ;  and  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  of  life,  as 
in  Europe.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  where  inocu- 
lation really  originated.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Circassians,  who  employed  it  as  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  beauty  of  their  women.  It  appears  more  pro- 
bable that  accident  first  suggested  the  expedient  among 
different  nations,  to  whom  the  small-pox  had  long  been 
known,  independently  of  any  intercourse  with  each 
other;  and  what  adds  to  the  probability  of  this  con- 
jecture is,  that  in  most  places  where  inoculation  can  be 
traced  back,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  seems 
to  have  been  practised  chiefly  by  old  women,  before  it 
was  adopted  by  regular  practitioners. 

Many  physicians  held  inoculation  in  the  greatest 
contempt  at  first,  from  its  supposed  origin  ;  others  again 
discredited  the  fact  of  its  utility  ;  while  others,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  success  in  distant  countries,  believed 
in  the  advantages  it  afforded,  but  still  did  not  think 
themselves  warranted  to  recommend  it  to  the  families 
they  attended  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  experiment  of 
it  had  been  made  on  six  criminals  (all  of  whom  reco- 
vered from  the  disease  and  regained  their  liberty), 
.hat  it  was  practised,  in  the  year  1TO6,  on  the  royal 
ramily,  and  afterward  adopted  as  a  general  thing. 

To  ensure  success  from  inoculation,  the  following 
precautions  should  strictly  be  attended  to. 

1.  That  the  person  should  be  of  a  good  habit  of 
body,  and  free  from  any  disease,  apparent  or  latent,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  have  the  disease  and  a  bad  con- 
stitution, or  perhaps  another  disorder,  to  struggle  with 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  enjoin  a  temperate  diet  and  proper  regimen 
anil,  where  the  body  is  plethoric,  or  gloss,  to  make  use 
of  gentle  purges,  together  with  mercurial  and  anthno- 
nial  medicines. 

3.  That  the  age  of  the  person  be  as  little  advanced 
as  possible,  but  not  younger  if  it  can  be  avoided,  than 
Icur  months. 

4  To  choose  a  cool  season  of  the  year,  and  to  avoid 
external  heat,  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  sitting  by 
fires,  or  in  warm  chambers,  or  by  going  too  warmly 
Slothed,  or  being  too  much  in  bed. 

5.  To  latff  the  matter  from  a  young  subject,  who  has 

the  small  pox  in  a  favourable  way,  and  who  is  other- 
wise   healthy,   and    free    from    disease;   and,    when 
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fresh   matter  can  be  procured,  to  give  it  the  prefer 
ence. 

Where  matter  of  a  benign  kind  cannot  be  procured, 
and  the  patient  is  evidently  in  danger  of  the  casual 
small-pox,  we  should  not,  however,  hesitate  a  moment 
to  inoculate  from  any  kind  of  matter  that  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  as  what  has  been  taken  in  malignant  kinds  of 
small-pox  has  been  found  to  produce  a  very  mild  dia 
ease.  The  mildness  or  malignity  of  the  disease  ap 
pears,  therefore,  to  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on  the 
inoculating  matter.  Variolous  matter,  as  well  as  the 
vaccine,  by  being  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  particularly 
in  a  warm  place,  is  apt,  however,  to  undergo  decompo- 
sition, by  putrefaction  ;  and  then  another  kind  of  con 
tagious  material  has  been  produced. 

In  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make  the  slightest 
puncture  or  scratch  imaginable  in  the  arm  of  the  per 
son,  rubbing  that  part  of  the  lancet  which  is  besmeared 
with  matter  repeatedly  over  it,  by  way  of  ensuring  the 
absorption  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  wiped  off, 
the  shirt  sleeve  ought  not  to  be  pulled  dow  n  until  the 
part  is  dry. 

A  singular  circumstance  attending  inoculation  is, 
that  when  this  fails  in  producing  the  disease,  the  in- 
oculated part  nevertheless  sometimes  inflames  and 
suppurates,  as  in  cases  where  the  complaint  is  about 
to  follow ;  and  the  matter  produced  in  those  cases,  is 
as  fit  for  inoculation  as  that  taken  from  a  person 
actually  labouring  under  the  disease.  The  same  hap- 
pens very  frequently  in  inoculation  for  the  cow- 
pox. 

If,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  no 
redness  or  inflammation  is  apparent  on  the  edL'e  of  the 
wound,  we  ought  then  to  inoculate  in  the  otiier  arm, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  ;  or,  lor  greater  certain- 
ty, we  may  doit  in  both. 

Some  constitutions  are  incapable  of  having  the  dis- 
ease in  any  form.  Others  do  not  receive  the  disease  at 
one  time,  however  freely  exposed  to  its  contagion, 
even  though  repeatedly  inoculated,  and  yet  receive  it 
afterward  by  merely  approaching  those  labouring 
under  it. 

On  the  coming  on  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  which  is 
generally  on  the  seventh  day  in  the  inoculated  small- 
pox, the  patient  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  lie  abed,  but 
should  be  kept  cool,  and  partake  freely  of  antiseptic 
cooling  drinks.     See  Variola. 

INOSCULATION,  (hwsculatio ;  from  in,  and 
osculum,  a  little  mouth.)  The  running  of  the  veins 
and  arteries  into  one  another,  or  the  inter  union  of  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries  and  veins. 

I.N'SA'NIA.  (From  in,  not,  and  sanus,  sound.) 
Insanity,  or  deranged  intellect.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
tin;  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Vcsania-,  characterized 
by  erroneous  judgment,  from  imaginary  perceptions  or 
recollections,  attended  with  agreeable  emotions  in  per- 
sons of  a  sanguine  temperament.     See  Mania. 

Inse'ssus.  (From  msideo,  to  sit  upon.)  A  hot- 
bath,  simple  or  medicated,  over  which  the  patient 
sits. 

Insifib'ntia.  (From  in,  and  sapicntia,  wisdom.; 
A  delirium  without  fever. 

Lnsola'tio.  (From  in,  upon,  and  sol,  the  sun.)  A 
disease  which  arises  from  a  too  great  influence  of  the 
sun's  heat  upon  the  head,  a  coup  de  soleil. 

INSPIRATION.  (Inspiratio  ;  from  in,  and  spiro, 
to  breathe.)  The  act  of  drawing  the  air  into  the  lungs 
See  Respiration. 

INSTINCT.  {fnstinctus,  us.  m.)  Animals  are 
not  abandoned  by  nature  to  themselves:  they  are  all 
employed  in  a  series  of  actions  ;  whence  results  that 
man  ellous  whole  that  is  seen  among  organized  beings. 
To  incline  animals  to  the  punctual  execution  of  those 
actions  which  are  necessary  for  them,  nature  has  pro- 
.  Med  them  with  instinct;  that  is,  propensities  incli- 
nai„  "«,  wants,  by  which  they  are  constantly  excited, 
and  forced  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature.  " 

Instinct  may  excite  in  two  different  modes,  with  oi 
without  knowledge  of  the  end.  The  first  is  enlight- 
ened instinct,  the  second  is  blind  instinct;  the  one 
is  particularly  the  gift  of  man,  the  other  belongs  to 
animals. 

In  examining  carefully  the  numerous  phenomena 
which  depend  on  instinct,  we  see  that  there  is  a  double 
design  in  every  animal.— -1.  The  preservation  of  the 
individual.  2.  The  preservation  of  the  species.  Every 
animal  fulfils  this  end  in  its  own  way,  and  according 
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.ts  organization ;  there  are  therefore  as  many  dif- 
ferent instincts  as  there  are  different  species:  and  as 
the  organization  varies  in  Individuals,  instinct  pre- 
sents individual  differences  sometimes  strongly  marked. 

We  recognise  two  sorts  of  instinct  in  man  :  the  one 
depends  more  evidently  on  his  organization,  on  his 
animal  state ;  he  presents  it  in  whatever  state  he  is 
found.  This  sort  of  instinct  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  animals.  The  other  kind  of  instinct  springs  from 
the  social  state  ;  and,  without  doubt,  depends  on  orga- 
nization: what  vital  phenomenon  does  not  depend  on 
it  ?  Bur,  it  does  not  display  itself  except  when  man 
lives  in  civilized  society,  and  when  he  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  that  Hate. 

To  the  first,  that  may  be  called  animal  instinct,  be- 
long hunger,  thirst,  the  necessity  of  clothing,  of  a 
covering  from  tlie  weather;  the  desire  of  agreeable 
sensations  ;  the  fear  of  pain  and  of  death  ;  the  desire 
to  injure  others,  il"  there  is  any  danger  to  be  feared 
from  them,  or  any  advantage  to  arise  from  hurting 
them;  the  venereal  inclinations  ;  the  interest  inspired 
hy  children  ;  inclination  to  imitation  ;  to  live  in  society, 
which  leads  man  to  pass  through  the  different  degrees 
of  civilization,  &c.  These  different  instinctive  feel- 
ings incline  him  to  concur  in  the  established  order  of 
organized  beings.  Man  is,  of  all  the  animals,  the  one 
ivhose  natural  wants  are  most  numerous,  and  of  the 
greatest  variety  ;  which  is  in  proportion  :o  the  extent 
of  his  intelligence,  if  he  had  only  these  wants,  he 
would  have  always  a  marked  superiority  over  the 
animals. 

When  man,  living  in  society,  can  easily  provide  for 
all  the  wants  which  we  have  mentioned,  be  has  then 
time  and  powers  of  action  more  than  bis  original 
wants  require :  then  new  wants  arise,  that  may  he 
called  social  wants :  such  is  that  of  a  lively  perception 
of  existence  ;  a  want  which,  the  more  it  is  satisfied, 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes,  because  the  sensations 
become  blunted  by  habit. 

This  want  of  a  vivid  existence,  added  to  the  conti- 
nually increasing  feebleness  of  the  sensations,  causes  a 
mechanical  restlessness,  vague  desires,  excited  by  the 
remembrance  of  vivid  sensations  formerly  fell:  in 
order  to  escape  from  this  state,  man  is  continually 
forced  to  change  his  object,  or  to  overstrain  sensations 
of  the  same  kind.  Thence  arises  an  inconstancy 
which  never  permits  our  desires  to  rest,  and  a  progres- 
sion of  desires,  which,  always  annihilated  bv  enjoy- 
ment, and  irritated  by  remembrance,  proceed  forward 
without  end  ;  thence  arises  ennui,  by  which  the  civil- 
ized idler  is  incessantly  tormented. 

The  want  of  vivid  sensations  is  balanced  by  the 
love  of  repose  and  idleness  in  the  opulent  classes  of 
society.  These  contradictory  feelings  modify  each 
other,  and  from  their  reciprocal  reaction  results  the 
love  of  power,  of  consideration,  of  fortune,  &c.  which 
gives  us  the  means  of  satisfying  both. 

These  two  instinctive  sensations  are  not  the  only- 
ones  which  spring  from  the  social  state  ;  a  crowd  of 
others  arise  from  it,  equally  real,  though  less  important; 
beside*,  the  natural  wants  become  so  changed  as  no 
longer  to  be  known;  hunger  is  often  replaced  by  a 
capricious  taste;  the  venereal  desires  by  a  feeling  of 
quite  another  nature,  &c. 

The  natural  wan's  have  a  considerable  influence 
upon  those  which  crise  from  society;  these,  in  their 
turn,  modify  the  former;  and  if  we  add  age,  tempera- 
ment, sex,  &c.  which  tend  to  change  every  sort  of  want, 
we  will  have  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  which  the  study 
of  the  instinct  of  man  presents.  This  part  of  physi- 
ology is  also  scarcely  begun.  We  remark,  however, 
that  the  social  wants  necessarily  carry  along  with  them 
the  enlargement  of  the  understanding;  there  is  no 
comparison  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  be- 
tween a  man  in  the  higher  class  of  society,  and  a  man 
whose  physical  powers  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  his  natural  wants. 

INTEGER.  When  applied  to  leaves,  perianths, 
petals,  &c.  fiilia  Integra,  means  undivided ;  and  is  said 
of  the  simple  leaves  as  those  of  the  orchises  ami 
grasses.  The  female  flower  of  the  oak  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  the perianthium  integrum,  and  the  petals  of 
the  Jfigella  arvensis  and  Silene  quinquevulnera  are 
described  as  petala  inlegra. 

INTEGERRIMUS.  Most  perfect  or  entire.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves,  the  margin  of  which  has  no  teeth, 
■otches,  or  incisions.     It  regards  solely  the  margin- 
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;  he  folium  integrum  respects  the  whole  shape 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  margin. 

INTERCOSTAL.  (Intercostalis ;  from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  eosta.  a  rib.)  A  name  given  to  muscles 
vessels,  &<■.  which  are  between  the  ribs. 

Intercostal  arteries.  Arterim  intercostales. 
The  arteries  which  run  between  the  ribs.  The  superior 
intercostal  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The 
other  intercostal  arteries  are  given  off  from  the  aorta. 

Intercostal  muscles.  Intercostales  extcrni  et 
interni.  Between  the  ribs  on  ench  side  are  eleven 
double  rows  of  muscles.  These  are  the  intercostales 
citerni,  and  interni.  Galen  has  very  properly  obseived, 
that  they  decussate  each  other  like  the  strokes  of  the 
letter  X.  The  intercostales  extcrni  arise  from  the 
loner  edge  of  each  superior  rib,  and,  running  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
edge  of  each  inferior  rib,  so  as  to  occupy  the  intervals 
of  the  ribs,  from  as  far  back  as  the  spine  to  their  car 
tilages;  but  from  their  cartilages  to  the  sternum,  there 
is  only  a  thill  aponeurosis  covering  the  internal  inter- 
costales. The  intercostales  interni  arise  and  are  in- 
serted in  the  same  manner  as  the  external.  They  begin 
at  the  sternum,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the 
i  ihs,  their  fibres  running  obliquely  backwards.  Tiles* 
fibres  are  spread  over  a  consideiable  part  of  the  inner 
suiface  of  the  ribs,  so  as  to  be  longer  than  those  of  the 
external  inteicostals.  Some  of  the  posterior  portions 
of  the  internal  intercostals  pass  over  one  rib,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  rib  below.  Verheyen  first  described 
these  portions  as  separate  muscles,  under  the  name  of 
infra  coslalts.  Winslow  has  adopted  the  same  name. 
Cowper,  and  alter  him  Douglas,  call  them  castarum 
drpressures  proprii.  These  distinctions,  however,  are 
altogether  superfluous,  us  they  are  evidently  nothing 
more  than  appendages  of  the  intercostals.  The  num 
her  of  these  portions  varies  in  different  subjects.  Most 
commonly  there  are  only  lour,  the  (list  of  Which  runs 
from  the  second  rib  to  the  fourth,  the  second  from  the 
third  rib  to  the  fifth,  the  third  from  the  fourth  rib  to 
the  sixth, and  the  fourth  from  the  fifth  rib  to  the  seventh. 
The  internal  intercostals  of  the  two  inferior  false  ribs 
are  frequently  so  thin,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  external ;  and,  in  some  subjects,  one  or  both 
of  them  seem  to  be  altogether  wanting.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  external  intercostah 
serve  to  elevate,  and  the  internal  to  depress  the  ribs. 
They  were  probably  led  to  this  opinion,  by  observing 
the  different  direction  of  their  fibres  ;  but  it  is  now  well 
known,  that  both  have  the  same  use,  which  is  that 
of  raising  the  ribs  equally  during  inspiration.  Fallo- 
pius  was  one  of  the  first  who  ventured  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  opinion  of  Galen  on  this  subject,  by  contend- 
ing that  both  layers  of  the  intercostals  serve  to  elevate 
the  ribs.  In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by  Hierony- 
mus  Fabricius,  our  countryman  Mayow,  and  Borelli. 
But,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Bayle,  a 
writer  of  some  eminence,  and  professor  at  Toulouse, 
revived  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  hy  the  following 
arguments: — He  observed,  that  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  intercostals  is  such,  that 
in  each  inferior  rib,  these  fibres  are  nearer  to  the  verte- 
brae than  they  are  at  their  superior  extremities,  or  in 
the  rib  immediately  above ;  and  that,  of  course,  they 
must  serve  to  draw  the  rib  downwards,  as  towards 
the  most  fixed  point.  This  plausible  doctrine  was 
adopted  byseveral  eminent  writers, and  among  others, 
bv  Nicholls,  Hoadley,  and  Schreibcr;  but  above  all, 
by  Bamberger,  who  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  not 
only  the  ribs,  but  even  the  sternum,  are  pulled  down 
wards  by  these  muscles,  and  constructed  a  particulai 
instrument  to  illustrate  this  doctrine.  He  pretended 
likewise  that  the  intervals  of  the  ribs  are  increased  by 
their  elevation,  and  diminished  by  their  depression  ; 
but  he  allowed  that,  while  those  parts  of  the  internal 
intercostals  that  are  placed  between  the  bony  part  of 
the  ribs  pull  them  downwards,  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  muscle,  which  are  situated  between  the  cartilages, 
concur  with  the  external  intercostals  in  raising  them 
upwards.  These  opinions  gave  rise  to  a  warm  and 
interesting  controversy,  in  which  Hambcrger  and  Ilal- 
ler  were  the  principal  disputants.  The  former  argued 
chiefly  from  theory,  and  the  latter  from  experiments 
on  living  animals,  which  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
Bamberger's  arguments,  and  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  internal  intercostals  perform  the  si>me  func- 
tions us  the  external. 
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Intercostal  nervb.  Nervus  inlercostalis.  Great 
intercostal  nerve.  Sympathetic  nerve.  The  great  in- 
tercostal nerve  arises  in  the  cavily  of  the  cranium, 
from  a  branch  of  the  sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair, 
uniting  into  one  trunk,  which  passes  outof  the  cranium 
through  the  carotid  canal,  and  descends  by  the  sides 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  thorax,  loins, 
and  os  sacrum  :  in  its  course,  it  receives  the  small  ac- 
cessory branches  from  all  tlie  thirty  pair  of  spinal 
nerves.  In  tlie  neck.it  gites  oft"  thiee  cervical  gan- 
glions, the  upper,  middle,  and  lower ;  from  which  the 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  nerves  arise.  In  the  thorax, 
it  gives  off  the  splanchnic  or  anterior  intercostal,  which 
peiforates  the  diaphragm,  and  forms  tlie  semilunar 
ganglions,  from  which  nerves  paps  to  all  the  abdominal 
viscera.  They  also  form  in  the  abdomen  ten  peculiar 
plexuses,  distinguished  by  the  nam*  of  the  viscus,  to 
which  they  belong,  as  the  coeliac,  splenic,  hepatic, 
superior,  middle,  and  lower  mesenteric,  two  renal,  and 
two  spermatic  plexuses.  The  posterior  intercostal 
nerve  gives  accessory  branches  about  the  pelvis  and 
ischiatic  nerve,  and  at  length  terminates. 

Intkim  ostal  veins.  The  intercostal  veins  empty 
»heir  blood  into  the  vena  azygos. 

INTEECC'ttRBNT.  Those  fevers  which  happen 
in  certain  seasons  only,  are  called  stationary :  others 
are  called,  by  Sydenham,  intercurrents. 

I.nte'rcus.  (From  inter,  between,  and  cutis,  the 
skin.)  A  dropsy  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh.  See 
Anasarca. 

INTEKDE'NTIUM.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
dens,  a  tooth.;  The  intervals  between  teeth  of  the 
same  order. 

lNTERDI'GITUM.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
digitus,  a  toe,  or  finger.)  A  corn  between  the  toes,  or 
wart  between  the  fillers. 

INT EEFiEMl  NEUM.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
famen,  the  lliiL'h.)  The  perinxum,  or  space  between 
the  anus  and  pudendum. 

Interlu  nil's.  (From  inter,  between,  and  luna, 
the  moon  ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  alfect  those 
who  were  born  in  the  wane  of  the  moon.)  The  epi- 
lepsy. 

Intermediate  affinity.     See  Affinity  intermediate. 
INTERMITTENT.       [Intermittens;    from   inter, 
between,  and  mitto,  to  send  away.)     A  disease  is  so 
called  which  does  not  continue  until  it  finishes  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  most  diseases  do,  but  ceases  and  re- 
turns again  at  regular  or  uncertain  periods;  as  agues,  &c. 
Intermittent  fever.     See  Fcbris  intermittens. 
INTERNODIS.     Applied  to  a  flowerstalk  or  pedun- 
culus,  when  it  proceeds  from  the  intermediate  part 
of  a  branch  between  two  leaves  ;  as  in  Khrctia  inlcr- 
nodis. 

Internu'ntii  dies.  (From  internuncio,  to  go  be- 
tween.) Applied  to  critical  days,  or  such  as  stand 
between  the  increase -of  a  disoider  and  its  decrease. 

Intero'ssei  manus.  ( biter osseus ;  from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  os,  the  bone.)  These  are  small  muscles 
situated  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  extending 
from  the  bones  of  the  carpus  to  the  fingers.  They  are 
divided  into  internal  and  external ;  the  former  are  to 
be  seen  only  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  the  latter 
are  conspicuous  both  on  the  palm  and  back  of  the 
hand.  The  interossii  interni  are  three  in  number. 
The  first,  which  Albinus  names  posterior  indieis, 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  basis  and  inner 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  forefinger,  and 
likewise  from  the  upper  part  of  that  which  supports 
the  middle  finger.  Its  tendon  passes  over  the  articula- 
tion of  Ibis  part  of  these  bones  with  the  forefinger, 
and,  uniting  witll  the  tendinous  expansion  that  Is  sent 
off  from  i li<-  extensor  digitotura  communis,  is  inserted 
into  the  posterior  convex  surface  of  the  first  phalanx 
Of  thai  lager.  The  second  and  third,  to  which  Albinus 
gives  tne  names  ol  prior  annularis,  and  interrosstua 
auricularis,  arise.  In  the  same  manner,  from  the  basis 
of  the  outsides  of  the  metacarpal  bones  that  sustain 
the  ring  finger  and  the  little  linger,  and  are  inserted 
Into  i In-  outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  ex- 
tensor  digitorum  communis  that  covers  each  of  those 
Augers.  These  three  muscles  draw  the  fingers  into 
which  they  are  inserted,  towards  the  thumb.  The 
inttrossei  externi  are  four  in  number;  for  among  these 
is  included  the  small  muscle  that  is  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  supports  the  fore- 
iingcr.  Douglas  calls  it  extensor  tertii  intcrnodiiin- 
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diets,  and  Winslow  semi-inlerosseus  indieis.  Albinus, 
who  describes  it  among  the  interrossei,  gives  it  the 
name  of  prior  indieis.  This  first  iuterosseus  externus 
arises  by  two  tendinous  and  fleshy  portions.  One  of 
these  springs  from  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  side  o ' 
the  first  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  the  other  from  the 
ligaments  that  unite  the  os  trapezoi'des  to  the  metacar 
pal  bone  of  the  forefinger,  and  likewise  from  ail  the 
outside  of  this  latter  bone.  These  two  portions  unite 
as  they  descend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  outside  of  that  part  of  the  tendinous 
expansion  from  the  extensor  digitorum  communis  that 
is  spread  over  the  posterior  convex  surface  of  the  fore- 
finger. The  second,  to  which  Albinus  gives  the  name 
of  prior  medii,  is  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  last  described 
muscle.  It  arises  by  two  heads,  one  of  which  springs 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore- 
finger, chiefly  towards  its  convex  surface,  and  the  other 
arises  from  the  adjacent  ligaments,  and  from  the  whole 
outer  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains  the 
middle  finger.  These  two  portions  unite  as  they  de- 
scend, and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  the  preceding  muscle,  into  the 
outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  that  covers  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  middle  finger.  The  third  belongs 
likewise  to  the  middle  finger,  and  is  therefore  named 
posterior  medii  by  Albinus.  It  arises,  like  the  last  de- 
scribed muscle,  by  two  origins,  which  spring  from  the 
roots  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  ring  and  middle 
fingers,  and  from  tiie  adjacent  ligaments,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  inside  of  the  same  tendinous  expansion 
as  the  preceding  muscle.  The  fourth,  to  which  Albi- 
nus gives  the  name  of  posterior  annularis,  differs  from 
the  last  two  only  in  its  situation,  which  is  between  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of 
the  extensor  digitorum  communis,  that  covers  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  ring-finger.  All  these  four  muscles 
serve  to  extend  the  fingers  into  which  they  are  inserted, 
and  likewise  to  draw  them  inwards,  towards  the 
thumb,  except  the  third,  or  poslcrii  medii,  which,  from 
its  situation  and  insertion,  is  calculated  to  pull  the 
middle  finger  outwards. 

Interossei  pedis.  These  small  muscles,  in  their 
situation  between  the  metatarsal  bones,  resemble  the 
interossei  of  the  hand,  and,  like  them,  are  divided  into 
internal  and  external.  The  interossei  pedis  interni 
are  three  in  number.  They  arise  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  basis  and  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the 
middle,  the  third,  and  little  toes,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  hand,  and  they  each  terminate  in  a 
tendon  that  runs  to  the  inside  of  the  first  joint  of  these 
toes,  and  from  thence  to  their  upper  surface,  where  it 
loses  itself  in  the  tendinous  expansion  that  is  sent  off 
from  the  extensors.  Each  of  these  three  muscles 
serves  to  draw  the  toe  into  which  it  is  inserted  towards 
the  great  toe.  The  interossei  externi  are  four  in  num- 
ber. The  first  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
outside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  internum,  and  from  the 
root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  foretoe 
Its  tendon  is  inserted  into  tlie  inside  of  the  tendinous 
expansion  that  covers  the  back  part  of  the  tees.  The 
second  is  placed  in  a  similar  manner  between  the 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  fore  and  middle  toes,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion 
on  the  back  part  of  the  foretoe.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  placed  between  the  two  next  metatarsal  boms,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  middle  and  third 
toes.  The  first  of  these  muscles  draws  the  foretoe 
inwards  towards  the  great  toe.  The  three  others  pull 
the  toes,  into  which  they  are  inserted,  outwards.  They 
all  BSSisI  in  extending  the  toes. 

INTEROSSEOUS.  (Interosscvs ;  from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  os,  a  bone.)  A  name  given  to  muscles 
ligaments,  &c.  which  are  between  bones. 

Interpblla/tus.  (From  interpello,  to  interrupt.) 
A  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  a  disease  attended  with 
irregular  or  uncertain  paroxysms. 

Interpolates  dies.  (From  interpolo,  to  renew.) 
In  Paracelsus,  these  are  the  days  interpolated  between 
two  paroxysms. 

INTEKSCAPU'LIUM.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  That  part  of  the  spine 
Which  lies  between  the  shoulders. 

INTEESE'PTUM.  (From  inter,  between,  andsep 
tuoi.an  enclosure. l     The  uvula  and  thesc|  tuinnarium 
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INTEBSPINA'LIS.  (From  inter,  between,  Will 
spina,  tlio  spine.)  Muscles,  nerves,  &.C.  are  so  named 
which  are  between  the  processes  of  the  spine. 

Intebsfinalks.  The  fleshy  portions  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  inter.-pinalcs  colli,  tlorsi  et 
lumborum.  Those  which  connect  processes  of  the 
back  and  loins,  are  rather  small  tendons  than  muscles  : 
they  draw  these  processes  nearer  to  eacli  other. 

INTERTBANSVERSA'LES.  Four  distinct  small 
bundles  of  flesh,  which  till  up  the  spaces  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and 
serve  to  draw  them  towards  each  other 

INTERTRIGO.  (From  inter,  between,  and  tern, 
to  rub.)  An  excoriation  about  the  anus,  groins,  axilla, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  inflammation 
and  moisture.  It  is  most  commonly  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  the  urine,  from  riding,  or  some  acrimony 
in  children. 

INTESTINE.  (Intestinum :  trom  intits,  within.) 
The  convoluted  membraneous  tube  that  extends  from 
the  stomach  to  the  anus,  receives  the  ingested  food,  re- 
sins it  a  certain  time,  mixes  with  it  the  bile  and  pan- 
-eatic  juice,  propels  the  chyle  into  the  lacteals,  and 
covers  the  fieces  with  mucus,  Is  so  called.  The  intes- 
tines are  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
are  divided  into  the  small  and  large,  which  have,  be- 
sides their  size,  other  circumstances  of  distinction. 

The  small  intestines  are  supplied  internally  with 
folds,  called  valvule  coumventes,  and  have  no  bands 
on  their  externa!  surface.  The  large  intestines  have 
no  folds  internally;  are  supplied  externally  with  three 
strong  muscular  bands,  which  run  parallel  upon  the 
surface,  and  give  the  intestines  a  saccated  appearance  ; 
they  have  also  small  fatty  appendages,  called  appendi- 
cuLp  epiploicce. 

The  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  lube,  for  about  the 
extent  of  twelve  lingers'  breadth,  is  called  the  duode- 
num; it  lies  in  the  epigastric  region;  makes  three 
turnings,  and  between  the  first  and  second  flexure  re- 
ceives by  a  common  opening,  the  pancreatic  duct,  and 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  It  is  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  intestines  that  chylitication  is  chiefly  per- 
formed. The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  intestines 
is  distinguished  by  an  imaginary  division  into  the  jeju- 
num ami  ileum. 

The  jejunum,  which  commences  where  the  duode- 
num ends,  is  situated  in  the  umbilical  region,  and  is 
mostly  found  empty ;  hence  its  name :  it  is  everywhere 
covered  with  red  vessels,  and,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  a  meal,  with  desteuded  lacteals. 

The  ileum  occupies  the  hypogastric  region  and  the 
pelvis,  is  of  a  more  pallid  colour  than  the  former,  and 
terminates  by  a  transverse  opening  into  the  large  intes- 
tines, which  is  called  the  valve  of  the  ileum,  valve  of 
the  ciEcum,  or  the  valve  of  Tulpius. 

The  beginning  of  the  large  intestines  is  firmly  tied 
down  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  for  the  extent  of 
about  four  Angers'  breadth  is  called  the  eweum,  having 
adhering  to  it  a  worm-like  process,  called  the  processus 
ctr.ci  veriniformis,  or  appendicula  ewei  vcrmiformis. 
The  great  intestine  then  commences  colon,  ascends  to- 
wards the  liver,  [lasses  across  the  abdomen,  under  the 
stomach,  to  the  left  side,  where  it  is  contorted  like  the 
letter*,  and  descends  to  the  pelvis:  hence  it  is  divided 
in  this  course  into  the  ascending  portion,  the  transverse 
arch,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  When  it  has  reached 
the  pelvis,  it  is  called  the  rectum,  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds in  a  straight  line  to  the  anus. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
branes, or  coats;  a  common  one  from  the  peritoneum,  a 
muscular  coat,  and  a  villous  coat,  the  villi  being  formed 
of  the  fine  terminations  of  arteries  and  nerves,  and  the 
origins  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  The  intestines  are 
connected  to  the  body  by  the  mesentery;  Iheduodenum 
has  also  a  peculiar  collecting  cellular  substance,  as 
have  likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  by  whose  means 
the  former  is  firmly  accieted  to  the  back,  the  colon  to 
the  kidneys,  and  the  latter  to  the  os  coccygis,  and,  in 
women,  to  the  vagina.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
tube  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  arte- 
ries of  this  canal  are  branches  of  the  superior  and  infe- 
'ior  mesenteric,  and  the  duodenal.  The  veins  evacu- 
ate their  blood  into  the  vena  portae.  The  nerves  are 
branches  of  the  eight  pair  and  intercostals.  The 
lacteal  vessels,  wlltoh  originate  principally  from  the 
jejunum,  proceed  to  tne  glands  in  the  mesentery. 
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INTBAFOLIACEUS.  Applied  to  stipula-,  whicr. 
are  above  the  footstalk,  and  internal  with  respect  te 
the  leaf;  as  in  Ficus  carica  and  Mums  nigra. 

Intuu -a  ti  rs.  (From  intrico,  to  entangle;  so  called 
from  its  intricate  folds  )     A  muscle  of  the  ear. 

Intri'nsecus.  (From  i?ir>a,  within,  and  seats,  to- 
wards.)    A  painful  disorder  of  an  internal  part 

Introce'ssio.  (From  introcedo,  to  go  in.)  Heprcs 
sio.    A  depression  or  sinking  of  any  part  inwards. 

LNTUS-SUSCE'PTION.  (Utus  susceptw,  and  t»- 
tro-susceptio  ;  from  intu3,  within,  and  suseipio,  to  re 
oelve.)    A  disease  of  the  Intestinal  tube,  and'most  lie 

quentlyof  the  small  intestines;   it  consists  m  a  portion 
of  gut  passim:  tor  some  length  within  another  portion. 
INTYBUs.    (From  in,  and  tuba,  a  hollow   instru- 
ment :  so  named  from  the  hollowness  of  its  stalk.)    Sec 

C  ichorium  emlina. 

1  NIT, A.  (Contracted  or  corrupted  from  In!  uiura, 
rAcviov,  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  of  Helen.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna  an  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Sijnrr,  ni  sin  :  <  Irder,  Polygamia  superflua. 

2.  The  herb  inula,  or  elecampane.  See  Inula  hcle- 
nium. 

Inula,  common.     See  bulla  htlinium. 

Im'l.i ciuthmoidks.  Caapenga  of  the  Brazilians 
Trifolia  spica;  Orithmum  martnum  von  spinjsum. 
The  leaves  and  young  stalks  of  this  plant  are  pickled  lor 
the  use  of  the  table  ;  they  are  gently  diuretic. 

Inula  dtsknterica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
smaller  inula,  Conyza  media.  Arnica  Suedensis, .  Irui,  a 
spuria,  Conyza:  Inula — amplcxicaulibus,  corduta  oil- 
li;ngis  ;  caulc  villoso,  paniculato ;  squamis  calycinis, 
sctaais,  of  Linneus  This  indigenous  plant  was 
once  considered  as  possessing  great  antidysenteric  vir- 
tues. The  whole  herb  is  to  the  taste  acrid,  and  at  the 
same  time  rather  aromatic.  It  is  now  fallen  into  dis- 
use. 

Inula  selenium.  The  systematic  name  of  tin- 
common  inula  or  elecampane.  Knula  campana  :  He 
lenium.  Inula — foliis  amplcxicaulibiis  ovatis  rugofis 
subtus  tomentosis,  culycum  squamis  ovatis,  of  Liu- 
nteus.  This  plant,  though  a  native  of  Britain,  is  sel- 
dom met  with  in  its  wild  state,  but  mostly  cultivated. 
The  root,  which  is  the  part  employed  medicinally,  in 
its  recent  state,  has  a  weaker  and  less  grateful  smell 
than  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  for  a  length  of 
time,  by  which  it  is  greatly  improved;  its  odour  then  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  Florentine  orris-root.  It  was  former- 
ly in  high  estimation  in  dyspepsia,  pulmonary  affections, 
and  uterine  obstructions,  but  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
From  the  root  of  this  plant,  Rose  first  extracted  the 
peculiar  vegetable  principle'  called  inulin.  F'ltike  has 
since  given  the  following  as  the  analysis  of  elecampane 
root:— A  crystallizable  volatile  oil ;  inulin;  extractive; 
acetic  acid  ;  a  crystallizable  resin  :  gluten :  a  fibrous 
matter.     See  Inulin. 

INULIN  In  examining  the  Inula  Internum,  or 
F.lccampane,VLc\iR  imagined  he  discovered  a  mw  vege- 
table product,  to  which  the  name  of  Inulin  has  been 
given.  It  is  white  and  pulverulent,  like  starch.  When 
thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  it  melts,  diffusing  a  white 
smoke,  with  the  smell  of  burning  sugar.  It  yields,  on 
distillation  in  a  retort,  all  the  products  furnished  by 
gum.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water;  arid  precipi- 
tates almost  entirely  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder;  but  before  falling  down,  it  gives  the  liquid  a 
mucilaginous  consistence.  It  precipitates  quickly  on 
the  addition  of  alkohol. 

The  above  substance  is  obtained  rjy  boiling  the  root 
of  this  plant  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
leaving  the  liquid  in  repose.  Pelletier  and  Cavetltou 
have  found  the  same  starch-like  matter  in  abundance 
in  the  root  of  colchiciiin:  and  Caulier  in  tire  root  of 
pellitory. 

I.nlstion.     (From  /'»,  and  uro,  to  burn.,     Itissomc 
id  for  hot  and  dry  seasons;  and  formerly  by 
surgeons  for  the  operation  of  the  cautery. 

Inverecu'ndum  os.    (From  in,  not,  ami  vereeundus 
modest.)      An  obsolete   name  of  the    frontal    bones 
being  regarded  as  the  seat  of  impudence. 

INVERSION.     Inrcrsio.     Turned  inside  outward 

INVOEUCELLUM.  A  partial  involucrum.  See 
Involucrum. 

INYTfl/l/'CRUM.  (From  in,  and  voire,  to  wraj 
up;  because  parts  are  enclosed  by  it.)  In  anatomy 
1.  A  name  of  die  pericardium. 

a.  A  membrane  which  covers  any  part 
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n  botany.  A  leafy  calyx,  remote  from  the  flower, 
applied  particularly  to  umbelliferous  plants. 

From  the  part  of  the  umbel  in  which  it  is  placed,  it 
is  called, 

1.  Involucrum  universale,  being  at  the  base  of  the 
whole  umbel;  as  in  Coriandrum  sativum,  Scandix 
ccrefolium,  and  Curuus  masculu. 

2.  I.  partiale,  called  invuluccllum  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
each  umbellula,  or  partial  stalk  of  the  umbel ;  as  in 
DaucuS  carota. 

,i.  1.  dimidiatum,  surrounding  the  middle  of  the 
stalk  at  the  base  of  the  umbel ,  as  in  JEthusa  cy- 
napium. 

From  the  number  of  the  involucre  leaves, 

4.  Monophyllous  ;  as  in  Coriander  and  Hermas. 

5.  Trypkilltnis  ;  as  in  liupleurum  junceum. 

G.  Pvlyphillcus ;  as  in  Dunium  bulbocastanum,  and 
Siu  m. 

7.  Pinnatifid;  as  in  Daucus  carota,  and  Slum  an- 
gustifolium. 

8.  Reflex.,  turned  back;  as  hi  Sdinum  monnieri. 
Solitary  flowers  rarely  have  an  involucrum;  yet  it 

is  found  in  the  anemones. 

INVOLUTUS.  Involute.  Rolled  inwards.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves,  petals,  &x.  when  their  margins  are 
turned  inward;  as  in  the  leaves  of  Pinguicula,  and 
petals  of  .'Inclhum,  Pastinaca,  and  Buptcurum. 

IODATE".  A  compound  of  iodine  with  oxygen, 
and  a  metallic  basis.     The  oxiodes  of  Davy. 

loots.  (From  <oj,  verdigris.)  Green  matter  thrown 
off  by  vomiting. 

IODIC  ACID.  Acidum  iodicum.  Oxiudic  acid. 
"  When  barytes  water  is  made  to  act  on  iodine,  a  so- 
luble hydiiodate,  and  an  insoluble  iodate  of  barytes, 
are  formed.  On  the  latter,  well  washed,  pour  sulphu- 
ric acid,  equivalent  to  the  barytes  present,  diluted  with 
twice  lis  weight  of  water,  and  heat  the  mixture.  The 
■odic  acid  quickly  abandons  a  portion  of  its  base,  and 
combines  with  the  water ;  hut  though  even  less  than 
the  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
used,  ,i  liitle  of  it  will  be  found  mixed  with  the  liquid 
acid.  If  we  endeavour  to  separate  this  portion,  by 
adding  barytes  water,  the  two  acids  precipitate  to- 
gether. 

The  above  economical  process  is  that  of  Gay  Lus- 
sac;  but  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  is  the  first  discoverer  of 
this  acid,  invented  one  more  elegant,  and  which  yields 
a  purer  acid.  Into  a  long  glass  lube,  bent  like  the 
I,  inverted,  (q)  shut  at  one  end,  put  100  grains 
of  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  pour  over  it  400  grains  of 
muriatic  acid,  specific  gravity  1.105.  Put  40  grains  of 
iodine  into  a  thin  long-necked  receiver.  Into  the  open 
end  of  the  bent  tube  put  some  muriate  of  lime,  and 
then  connect  it  with  the  receiver.  Apply  a  gentle  heat 
to  the  sealed  end  of  the  former.  Protoxide  of  chlorine 
is  evolved,  which,  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
iodine,  produces  combustion,  and  two  new  compounds, 
a  compound  of  iodine  and  oxygen,  and  one  of  iodine 
and  chlorine.  The  latter  is  easily  separated  by  heat, 
while  the  former  remains  in  a  state  of  puiity. 

The  iodic  acid  of  Sir  H.  Davy  is  a  white  seniitrans- 
fiarent  solid.  It  has  a  strong  aeido-astiingent  taste, 
> 1 1 1  no  smell.  Its  density  is  considerably  greater  than 
(hat  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  rapidly  sinks.  It 
melts,  and  is  decomposed  into  iodine  and  oxygen,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  620°.  A  grain  of  iodic  acid  gives 
out  170. 1,  grain  measure,  of  oxygen  gas.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this,  that  iodic  acid  consists  of  15  5  iodine, 
to  5  oxygen. 

Iodic  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is,  of  course, 
eery  soluble  in  water.  It  first  reddens  and  then  de- 
stroys the  blues  of  vegetable  infusions.  It  blanches 
.•>ther  vegetable  colours.  Between  the  acid  prepared 
by  Gay  Lussoc,  and  that  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  there  is  one 
important  difference.  The  latter,  being  dissolved, 
may,  by  evaporation  of  the  water,  pass  not  only  to  the 
inspissated  syrup  state,  but  can  be  made  to  assume  a 
pasty  consistence;  and,  finally,  by  u  stronger  heat, 
yield*  the  solid  substance  unaltered.  When  a  mixture 
of  it,  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  resin,  sugar,  or  the  com- 
bustible metals,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  is  heated,  de- 
tonations are  produced;  and  its  solution  rapidly  cor- 
rodes all  the  metals  to  Which  Sir  II.  Davy  exposed  it, 
both  gold  and  platinum,  but  much  mote  kntensi 
fust  of  these  metals. 

It  appears  to  form  combinations  With  all  the  fluid  or 
solid  acids  which  it  does  not  decompose.     When  sul- 
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phuric  acid  is  dropped  Into  a  concentrated  solution  ol 
it  in  hot  water,  a  solid  substance  is  precipitated,  which 
consists  of  the  acid  and  the  compound ;  for,  on  pvapo- 
rating  the  solution  by  a  gentle  heat,  nothing  rises  but 
water.  On  increasing  the  heat  in  an  experiment  of 
this  kind,  the  solid  substance  formed  fused  ;  and  on 
cooling  the  mixture,  rhomhoidal  crystals  formed  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  which  were  very  fusible,  and 
which  did  not  change  at  the  heat  at  which  the  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  iodine  decomposes,  but  sublimed 
unaltered.  When  urged  by  a  much  stronger  heat,  it 
partially  sublimed,  and  partially  decomposed,  afford- 
ing oxygen,  iodine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

With  hydro-phosphoric,  the  compound  presents  phe- 
nomena precisely  similar,  and  they  form  together  a 
solid,  yellow,  crystalline  combination. 

With  hydro-nitric  acid,  it  yields  white  crystals  in 
rhomboidal  plates,  which,  at  a  lower  heat  than  the 
preceding  acid  compounds,  are  resolved  into  hydro- 
nitric  acid,  oxygen,  and  iodine.  By  liquid  muriatic 
acid,  the  substance  is  immediately  decomposed,  and 
the  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine  is  formed.  All 
these  acid  compounds  redden  vegetable  blues,  taste 
sour,  and  dissolve  gold  and  platinum.  From  these 
curious  researches  Sir  H.  Davy  infers,  that  Gay  Lus- 
sac's  iodic  acid  is  a  sulpho-iodic  acid,  and  probably  a 
definite  compound.  However  minute  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  made  to  act  on  the  iodide  of  ba- 
rium may  be,  a  part  of  it  is  always  employed  to 
form  the  compound  acid ;  and  the  residual  fluid  con- 
tains both  the  compound  acid  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  original  salt." — Urc. 

IODIDE.  lode;  Iodurc.  A  compound  of  iodine 
with  a  metal;  as  Iodide  of  potassium. 

IODINE.  Uodina;  from  (uic^s,  a  violet  colour,  so 
termed  from  its  beautiful  colour.)  A  peculiar  or  un 
decompounded  principle. 

"  Iodine  was  accidentally  discovered,  in  1812,  by 
De  Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris.  In 
his  processes  for  procuring  soda  from  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds, he  found  the  metallic  vessels  much  corroded; 
and,  in  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  corrosion,  he 
made  this  important  discovery.  But  for  thiscircum 
stance,  nearly  accidental,  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
substances  might  have  remained  for  ages  unknown, 
since  nature  has  not  distributed  it,  in  either  a  simple  or 
compound  state,  through  her  different  kingdoms,  but 
has  confined  it  to  what  the  Roman  satirist  considers  as 
the  most  worthless  of  things,  the  vile  seaweed. 

Iodine  derived  its  first  illustration  from  Clement  and 
Desormes.  In  their  memoir,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  these  able  chemists  described  its  principal 
properties.  They  stated  its  sp.  gr.  to  be  about  4;  that 
it  becomes  a  violet-'-  domed  gas  at  a  temperature  he- 
low  that  of  boiling  v  iter, — whence  its  name;  that  it 
combines  with  the  metals,  and  with  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  and  likew  .c  with  the  alkalies  and  metallic 
oxides;  that  it  forms  a  detonating  compound  with  am- 
monia; that  it  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  still  more 
soluble  in  ether;  and  that,  by  its  action  upon  phospho- 
rus and  upon  hydrogen,  a  substance  having  the  cha- 
racters of  muriatic  acid  is  formed.  In  this  communi- 
cation they  offered  no  decided  opinion  respecting  its 
nature. 

In  1813,  Sir  II.  Davy  happened  to  be  on  a  Tisit  to 
Paris,  receiving,  amid  the  political  convulsions  of 
Fiance,  the  tranquil  homage  due  to  his  genius.  '  When 
("lenient  showed  iodine  to  me,'  says  Sir  II.  Davy,  'he 
believed  that  the  bydriodic  avid  was  muriatic  acid; 
and  Gay  Ltissac,  after  his  early  experiments,  made 
originally  with  Clement,  formed  the  same  opinion,  and 
maintained  it,  when  I  first  stated  to  him  my  belief, 
that  it  was  a  new  and  peculiar  arid,  and  that  iodine 
was  a  substance  analogous  in  its  chemical  relations  to 
chlorine. ' 

Iodine  has  been  found  in  the  following  seaweeds, 
the  *1lg&  aquatica1  of  Linnams: — 
Fucus  cartilaginous,  Fucus  palmatus, 

membranacous,  filum, 

lilameiitosus,  digitatus, 

rubons,  sacrharinus, 

nodosns,  Ulva  umbilicalis, 

serratus,  pavonia, 

siUqui  linza,  and  in  sponge. 

It  is  from  the  incinerated  seaweed,  oi  kelp,  tha 
iodine  ill  quantities  is  to  be  obtained.  Or.  Wollastos 
first  communicated  a  precise  formula  for  extracting  it 


Dissolve  Hie  soluble  part  of  kol|i  in  water.  Concen- 
trate the  liquid  by  evaporation,  and  separate  all  the 

crystals  that  can  be  obtained.  Tour  the  remaining 
liquid  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  mix  with  it  an  excess  of 
Sulphuric  acid.  Boil  this  liquid  for  some  time.  Sul- 
phur is  precipitated,  and  muriatic  acid  driven  off. 
Decant  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  strain  it  through  wool. 
1'ut  u  into  a  small  flask,  and  mix  it  with  as  much 

black  oxide  of  manganese  as  we  used  before  of  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Apply  to  the  top  of  the  flask  a  glass  tube, 
shut  at  one  end.  Then  heat  the  mixture  in  the  flask. 
The  iodine  sublimes  into  the  glass  tube.  None  can  be 
obtained  from  sea-water. 

Iodine  is  a  solid,  of  a  grayish-black  colour  and  me- 
tallic lustre.  It  is  often  in  scales  similar  to  tl 
micaceous  iron  ore,  sometimes  in  rhotuboidal  plates, 
very  huge  and  very  brilliant,  it  has  been  obtained  in 
elongated  octohedrous,  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length; 
the  axes  of  which  were  shown  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  be 
to  each  other,  as  the  numbers  i,  3,  and  4,  at  least  so 
nearly,  that  in  a  body  so  volatile,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  detect  an  error  in  this  estimate,  by  the  reflective 
goniometer.  Us  fracture  is  lamellated,  and  it  is  soft 
and  friable  to  the  touch.  Its  taste  is  very  acrid,  though 
it  be  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  deadly 
poison,  it  givesa  deep  brown  stain  to  the  skin,  which 
soon  vanishes  by  evaporation.  In  odour,  and  power  of 
destroying  vegetable  colours,  it  resembles  very  dilute 
aqueous  chlorine.  The  sp.gr.  of  iodine  Bt62£°ls4.948. 
It  dissolves  in  7000  parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  of 
nn  orange-yellow  colour,  and  in  small  quantity  tinges 
raw  starch  of  a  purple  hue. 

It  melts,  according  to  Gay  Lussac,  at  .2?°  F.,  and  is 
volatilized  under  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, at  the  temperature  of  350^.  It  evaporates  pretty 
quickly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Boiling  water  aids 
its  sublimation,  as  is  shown  in  the  above  process  of  ex- 
traction. The  sp.  gr.  of  its  violet  vapour  is  8.073.  It  is 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  When  the  voltaic 
chain  is  interrupted  by  a  small  fragment  of  it,  the  de- 
composition of  water  instantly  teases. 

Iodine  is  incombustible,  but  with  azote  it  forms  a 
curious  detonating  compound  ;  and  in  combining  with 
several  bodies,  the  intensity  of  mutual  action  is  such  as 
to  produce  the  phenomena  of  combustion.  Its  combi- 
nations with  oxygen  and  chloiine  are  described,  under 
iodic  and  chloriodic  acids. 

With  a  view  of  determining  whether  it  was  a  simple 
or  compound  form  of  matter.  Sir  H.  Davy  exposed  it  to 
the  action  of  the  highly  inflammable  metals.  When 
its  vapour  is  passed  over  potassium  heated  in  a  glass 
tube,  inflammation  takes  place,  and  the  potassium 
burns  slowly  with  a  pale  blue  light.  There  was  no  gas 
disengaged  when  the  experiment  was  repeated  in  a 
mercurial  apparatus.  The  iodideof  potassium  is  white, 
fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble  in  water.  It  has  a 
peculiar  acrid  taste.  When  acted  on  by  sulphuric 
acid,  it  effervesces,  and  iodine  appears.  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  experiment  there  had  been  no  decomposi- 
tion ;  the  result  de|>ending  merely  on  the  combination  of 
iodine  with  potassium.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  iodide 
over  dry  red-hot  potassa,  formed  from  potassium, 
oxygen  is  expelled,  and  the  above  iodine  results.  Hence, 
we  see,  that  at  the  temperature  of  ignition,  the  alfinity 
between  iodine  and  potassium  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
latter  for  oxygen.  But  iodine  in  its  turn  is  displaced  by 
chlorine,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  if  the  latter  be  in  ex- 
cess, chloricdic  acid  is  formed.  Gay  Lussac  passed 
vapour  of  iodine  in  a  red  heat  over  melted  subcar- 
bonate  of  potassa;  and  he  obtained  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen  gases,  ;n  the  proportions  of  two  in  volume  of  the 
first,  and  one  of  the  second,  precisely  those  which  exist 
in  the  salt. 

The  oxide  of  sodium,  and  the  suocarbonate  of  soda, 
are  also  completely  decomposed  by  iodine.  From 
these  experiments  it  would  seem,  that  this  substance 
ought  to  disengage  oxygen  from  most  of  the  oxides ;  but 
this  happens  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  The 
protoxides  of  lead  and  bismuth  are  the  only  oxides  not 
reducible  by  mere  heat,  with  which  it  exhibited  that 
power.  Barytes,  strontian,  and  lime  combine  with 
iodine,  without  giving  out  oxygen  gas,  and  the  oxides 
of  zinc  and  iron  undergo  no  alteration  in  this  respect. 
From  these  facts  we  must  conclude,  that  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  oxides  bv  iodine  depends  lesson  the  con- 
densed state  of  the  oxvgen,  than  upon  the  alfinity  of 
the  meui  for  iodine.     Except  barytes,  strontian.  and 
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lime,  no  oxide  can  remain  in  combination  with  iodine 
at  a  red  beat.  Fur  a  more  particular  account  ofsoins 
iodides,  see  Uydriodic  and;  the  compounds  of  whicll, 
in  the  liquid  or  moist  st ate,  urehydrivdatcs,  but  change, 
on  diving,  into  iodides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Inuri- 
Oinc  chlorides. 

From  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  in  hydriodic 
BCid,  15.5  has  been  deduced  as  the  prime  equivalent  of 
iodine. 

Iodine  forms  with  sulphur  a  feeble  compound,  of  a 
grayish-black  colour,  radiated  likcsulphuret  of  anlimo 
ny.    When  it  is  distilled  with  water,  iodine  separates. 

Iodine  and  phosphorus  combine  with  great  rapidity 
at  common  temperatures,  producing  heat  without  light. 

From  the  presence  of  a  little  moisture,  small  quantities 
of  hydriodic  acid  gas  are  exhaled. 

Oxygen  expels  iodine  from  both  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. 

Hydrogen,  whether  dry  or  moist,  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  action  on  iodine  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture; but  it'  we  expose  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
iodine  to  a  red  heat  in  a  tube,  they  unite  together,  and 
hydriodic  acid  is  produced,  winch  give-  a  reddish 
brown  colour  to  water.  Sir  II.  Davy  threw  the  violet- 
coloured  gas  upon  the  flame  of  hydrogen,  when  it 
seemed  to  support  its  combustion.  He  also  formed  a 
compound  ol  iodine  with  hydrogen,  by  heating  to  red- 
ness the  two  bodies  in  a  glass  lube. 

Charcoal  has  no  action  upon  iodine,  either  at  a  high 
or  low  temperature.  Several  of  the  common  nieiais, 
on  the  contrary,  as  zinc,  iron,  tin,  mercury,  attack  it 
readily,  even  at  alow  temperature, provided  they  be  in 
a  divided  stale.  Though  these  combinations  take 
place  rapidly,  they  produce  but  little  heat,  and  but 
rarely  any  light. 

The  compound  of  iodine  and  zinc,  or  iodide  of  zinc, 
is  white.  It  melts  readily,  and  is  sublimed  in  the  state 
of  fine,  acicular,  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  rapidly  deliquesces  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in 
water  without  the  evolution  of  any  gas.  The  solution 
is  slightly  acid,  and  does  not  crystallize.  The  alkalies 
precipitate  from  it  white  oxide  of  zinc;  while  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  disengages  hydriodic  a<  id  and 
iodine,  because  sulphurous  acid  is  produced.  The  so- 
lution isahydriodateofoxideof  zinc.  When  iodine  and 
zinc  are  made  to  act  on  each  olher  under  water  in 
vessels  hermetically  sealed,  on  the  application  of  a 
slight  heat,  the  water  assumes  a  deep  reddish-brown 
colour,  because,  as  soon  as  hydriodic  acid  is  produced, 
it  dissolves  iodine  in  abundance.  But  by  degree's  the 
zinc,  supposed  to  be  in  excess,  combines  with  ihe 
whole  iodine,  and  the  solution  becomes  colourless  like 
water. 

Iron  is  acted  on  by  iodine  in  the  same  way  as  zinci 
and  a  brown  iodide  results,  which  is  fusible  at  a  red 
heat.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  light  green  so- 
lution, like  that  of  muriate  of  iron.  When  the  dry 
iodide  was  heated,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  a  small  retort 
containing  pure  auimoniacal  gas,  it  combined  with  the 
ammonia  and  formed  a  compound  which  volatilized 
without  leaving  any  oxide. 

The  iodide  of  tin  is  very  fusible.  When  in  powder, 
its  colour  is  a  dirty  orange-yellow,  not  unlike  that  of 
glass  of  antimony.  When  put  into  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  it  is  completely  decomposed.  Hy- 
driodic acid  is  formed,  which  remains  in  solution  in  the 
water,  and  the  oxide  of  tin  precipitates  in  while  fioc- 
culi.  If  the  quantity  of  water  be  small,  the  acid, 
being  more  concentrated,  retains  a  portion  of  oxide  of 
tin  and  forms  a  silky  orange-coloured  salt,  which  may 
be  almost  entirely  decomposed  by  water.  Iodine  and 
tin  acl  very  well  on  each  other,  in  water  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  212°.  By  employing  an  excess  of  tin,  we 
may  obtain  pure  hydriodic  acid,  or  at  least  an  acid 
containing  only  traces  of  the  metal.  The  tin  must  be 
in  considerable  quantity,  because  the  oxide  which  pre- 
cipitates on  its  surface,  diminishes  very  much  its  action 
on  iodine. 

Antimony  presents  with  iodine  the  same  phenomena 
as  tin;  so  that  we  might  employ  either  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid,  if  we  were  not  acquainted  with 
preferable  methods. 

The  iodides  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  silver,  and  mer- 
cury, are  insoluble  in  water,  while  the  iodides  of  the 
very  oxidizable  metals  are  soluble  in  that  liquid.  It 
we  mix  a  hydrindate  with  the  metallic  solutions,  all 
the  vietals  which  do  not  decompose  water  will  give 
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■recipimtes,  while  those  which  decompose  that  liquid 
will  give  none.  This  is  at  least  the  case  with  the 
above-mentioned  metals 

There  are  two  iodides  of  mercury;  the  one  yellow, 
the  other  red  ;  both  are  fusible  and  volatile.  The  yel- 
low or  prot-iodlde,  contains  one  half  less  iodine  than 
ihedeut-iodide.  The  latter  when  crystallized  is  a  bright 
crimson,  In  general,  there  ought  to  be  for  each  metal 
as  many  iodides  as  there  are  oxides  and  chlorides.  All 
the  iodides  are  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids.  The  metal  isconverted  into  an  oxide, 
and  iodine  is  disengaged.  They  are  likewise  decom- 
posed by  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  if  we  except  the  iodides 
iif  potast-ium,  radian*,  lead,  and  bismuth.  Chlorine 
likewise  separates  iodine  from  all  the  iodides;  but 
iodine,  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  most  of  the  sul- 
phurets  and  phosphurets. 

When  iodine  and  oxides  act  upon  each  other  in  con- 
tact with  water,  very  different  results  take  place  from 
those  above  described.  The  water  is  decomposed;  its 
hydrogen  unites  with  iodine,  to  form  hydriodic  acid ; 
while  its  oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  with 
iodine,  iodic  acid.  All  the  oxides,  however,  do  not 
give  the  same  results.  We  obtain  them  only  with 
potassa,  soda,  barytes,  sirontian,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
The  oxide  of  zinc,  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  its 
solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  well  washed,  gives  no 
trace  of  iodate  and  hydriodate. 

From  all  the  above-recited  facts,  we  are  warranted 
in  concluding  iodine  to  be  an  undecompounded  body. 
In  its  specific  gravity,  lustre,  and  magnitude  of  its 
prime  equivalent,  it  resembles  the  metals;  but  in  all 
its  chemical  agencies,  it  is  analogous  to  oxygen  and 
chlorine.  It  is  "a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  pos- 
sesses, like  these  two  bodies,  the  negative  electrical 
energy  with  regard  to  metals,  inflammable  and  alkaline 
substances;  and  hence,  when  combined  with  these  sub- 
stances in  aqueous  solution,  and  electrised  in  the  voltaic 
circuit,  it  separates  at  the  positive  surface.  But  it  has 
a  positive  energy  with  respect  to  chlorine:  for  when 
united  to  chlorine,  in  the  chloriodic  acid,  it  separates  at 
the  negative  surface.  This  likewise  corresponds  with 
their  relative  attractive  energy,  since  chlorine  expels 
iodine  from  all  its  combinations.  Iodine  dissolves  in 
carburet  of  sulphur,  giving,  in  very  minute  quantities, 
a  fine  amethystine  tint  to  the  liquid. 

Iodide  of  mercury  has  been  proposed  for  a  pigment. 
Orfila  swallowed  G  grain?  of  iodine  ;  and  was  imme- 
diately affected  with  heat,  constriction  of  the  throat, 
nausea,  eructation,  salivation,  and  cardialgia.  In  ten 
minutes  he  had  copious  bilious  vomitings,  and  slight 
colic  pain;.  His  pulse  rose  from  70  to  about  90  beats  in 
a  minute.  By  swallowing  large  quantities  of  muci- 
lage, and  emollient  clysters,  he  recovered,  and  felt 
nothing  next  day  but  slight  fatigue.  About  70  or  80 
grains  proved  a  fatal  dose  to  dogs.  They  usually  died 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Dr.  Coindet  of  Geneva  has  recommended  the  use  of 
iodine  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  also  hydriodate  of 
potassa  or  soda,  as  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
glandular  swellings,  of  the  goitrous  and  scrofulous 
kind.  I  have  found  an  ointment  composed  of  1  oz. 
hog's  lard,  and  1  drachm  of  iodide  of  zinc,  a  powerful 
external  application  in  such  cases.  About  a  drachm 
of  thisnintment  should  be  used  in  friction  on  the  swell- 
ing otiee  or  twice  a-dav-" — Ore's  Chcm.  Diet. 

(This  powerful  remedy,  which  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  practice,  is  obtained  from  the  plants 
affording  soda,  or  the  vegetables  called  "  Varecks," 
by  the  French,  or  from  olher  species  of  the  algre  or 
seaweeds.  A  species  furnishing  a  more  considerable 
portion  of  iodine  than  its  congeners  is  the  Pucvssac- 
eharimis,  or  Sugar-BttMetd,  belonging  to  the  class 
Cryptagamia,  order  Mga. 

In  the  year  1815,  Dr.  Mitchill  received  fiom  Mr.  G. 
De  Claubry,  of  Paris,  his  researches  upon  t.iis  subject. 
His  particular  Objects  were  to  find  whether  iodine  ex- 
isted in  ocean-water,  and  the  condition  and  manner  of 
Its  evolution  from  the  vegetables  that  furnished  the 
soda  or  salt  of  Varecks.  He  ascribes  the  discovery  of 
this  substance  to  Messrs.  Macqi.er  and  He  La  Spile, 
who,  in  their  experiments  upon  the  Varecks  or  sea- 
weeds, discovered  iodine  in  the  mother-water  of  the 
soda  tney  afforded.  This  fact  he  deemed  sufficiently 
important  to  encourage  chemists  to  look  lor  it  in  the 
vegetables  themselves,  from  which  that  kind  of  sodp 
vrtis  obtained  He  made  a  journey  to  the  west  of  Nor 
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mandy  tin  France)  for  the  express  purpose  of  examin- 
ing upon  the  spot  the  different  species  of  Fucus;  and 
he  obtained  from  the  able  botanist  of  Caen,  various 
kinds  of  these  marine  plants,  which  he  submitted  to 
experiment.  His  analyses  were  chiefly  made  upon  the 
following  sorts,  viz. 

I.  Of  the  Family  of  the  U)va». 

1.  The  Llvasaccharina. 

2.  . .       digitata. 

3.  The  Fucus  saccharinus,    \    f  LinnlEUI 

4.  ..  digitatus,         j 

II.  Of  the  Family  of  the  Varecks. 

1.  The  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

2.  ..  serratus. 

3.  . .  siliquosus. 

III.  Of  the  Family  of  the  Oeramiurn. 

1.  The  Ceramium  filum,  or  tlfc  Fucus  filum, 
of  Linnaeus. 

Such  and  other  seaweeds  are  gathered  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  among  other  purposes,  for  that  of  being 
burned  to  ashes,  for  the  preparation  of  the  fixed  alkali, 
called  the  soda  or  salt  of  Varecks  by  the  French  and 
Dutch,  as  distinguished  from  the  soda  or  barilla,  made 
by  burning  the  maritime  plant  called  salsola.  The 
product  of  the  above-mentioned  seaweeds  is  a  compli- 
cated mixture  of  things,  such  as, 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  the  subcarbonate  of  s'oda. 

2   A  good  deal  of  the  hydro-chlorate  of  soda. 

3.  . .  sulphate  of  soda. 

4.  Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

5.  Hydro-chlorate  of  potash  and  magnesia 

6.  Subcarbonate  of  potash. 

7.  A  little  sulphuretted  sulphate  of  soda,  and 

8.  A  minute  portion  of  the  hydro-iodate  of  potash. 
The  poverty  of  this  sort  of  soda  gives  it  but  little 

value  in  commerce,  its  chief  consumption  being  in  the 
glass  manufactures.  It  is  called  kelp,  and  contains 
much  less  soda  than  barilla. 

It  was  in  the  mother  waters  of  the  leys  or  lixiviums 
of  kelp  that  iodine  was  first  discovered,  as  is  said  by 
Mr.  Courtois.  All  the  foresoing  products  were  conse- 
quent upon  the  preceding  incineration  of  the  fuci.  As 
a  number  of  these  fuci  are  employed  in  their  recent 
state  as  human  food,  'as  is  the  fucus  edulis)  the  several 
sorts  acquiied  an  interest  corresponding  to  their  use- 
fulness, as  applicable  for  manure,  for  making  kelp  or 
iodine,  or  for  food. 

On  burning  the  fucus  saccharinus,  one  of  the  results 
of  a  most  elaborate  and  complicated  analysis  of  the 
residue,  was  that  potash  xvas  associated  with  iodine  in 
the  form  of  a  hydro-tvdate,  the  hyd<a  iodalcvf  potash. 
As  a  general  remark,  be  says,  tha-  the  species  of  fuci 
which  contain  the  most  mucilage,  contain  more  iodine 
than  the  others,  by  a  large  difference. 

This  analysis  of  ocean  or  sea-water,  proved  that  it 
contained  no  iodine  ;  therefore  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded, that  the  peculiar  article  under  consideration,  is 
prepared,  or  elaborated,  by  the  living  economy  of  thest 
marine  vegetables.  Of  the  fuci  he  analyzed,  the  fucus 
saccharinus  which  contained  more  of  it  than  the  olher 
species.  This  species,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
yielded  immediately  the  iodine  i:  contained,  without 
the  process  of  burning  to  ashes.  This  saves  the  trou 
ble  of  resorting  to  the  eau  mere,  or  mother  water,  to  ob- 
tain it.  The  iodine  has  an  affinity  to  oxygen,  and 
under  convenient  circumstances,  forms  the  hydro-iodic 
acid. 

Iodine  is  particularly  acted  upon  by  starch,  and  other 
vegetable  feculie,  whereby  it  acquires,  in  the  cool  and 
dry  way  by  trituration,  a  violet  colour,  passing  into 
blue  and  black,  according  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  iodine  and  starch  employed.  The  hue  is  red- 
dish if  the  starch  predominates;  a  superb  blue,  if  the 
ingredients  are  duly  apportioned;  and  black,  if  the 
iodine  is  in  excess  ;  as  also  violets  of  different  shades, 
between  the  reds  and  blues.  By  a  particular  process, 
iodine  may  be  obtained  white.  This  is  shown  in  the 
memoir  of  Messrs.  Colin  and  Claubry,  on  the  combi- 
nation of  iodine  with  vegetable  and  animal  sub 
stances,  as  contained  in  the  Annals  of  Chemistry  for 
1814. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered,  that  iodine  rusted  in 
small  quantity,  with  a  portion  of  carbon,  and  of  the 
other  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  officinal 
preparation  called  burnt  sponge,  or  pttluis  spongta 
usta. 

The  sponges  are  in  modern  zoology,  classed  among 
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the  zoophytes.  They  are  marine  productions,  of  a 
fibrous  and  tough  constitution,  covered  with  a  slimy 
matter,  in  which,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  disco- 
ver either  polypes,  or  other  moveable  parts,  nor  any 
decided  proofs  of  nniiuality.  It  seems, 'nevertheless, 
that  living  sponges  evince  a  kind  of  shrinking,  or  con- 
traction, on  being  touched,  and  thai  there  is  a  sort  of 
palpitation  in  the  pores  with  which  the  body  of  the 
sponge  is  pierced. 

From  such  treble  evidence  of  the  animal  nature  of 
the  sponge.  it  has  been  doubted  by  Borne  naturalists, 
whether  they  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  animal  king- 
dom. By  others  they  have  been  roundly  pronounced 
to  be  vegetables.  Dr.  Mitchili's  opinion  is,  that  from 
the  anal). -is  of  sponge,  the  proximity  of  the  results  to 
those  >U  varecks  and  other  seaweeds,  and  I 
ciaHy  the  detection  and  presence  ol  iodine,  is  in  favour 
of  me  vegetable  character  of  sponge. 

Burnt  sponge  was  admitted  into  the  Edinburgh 
New  Dispensatory,  tor  the  first  time,  in  1766,  by  reason 
of  the  reputation  II  had  acquired  as  a  remedy  foi  scio 
fulous  and  cutaneous  diseases,  lor  removing  obstruc- 
tions in  the  glands,  and  among  others,  for  lessening  and 
removing  the  bronohocele.  There  the  process  tor  re- 
to  ashes  is  detailed.  The  dose  is  a  scruple 
several  times  a  day. 

.Now.  since  the  discovery  of  iodine  in  the  ashes  of 
sponge,  modern  physicians  have  ascribed  the  chief  vir- 
tue, against  the  aforesaid  disorders,  to  this  i 
The  conjecture  is  a  rational  one;  for  it  is  more  probable 
its  efficacy  proceeds  from  the  iodine  than  from  the 
charcoal  and  neutral  salts. 

Upon  the  faith  of  this  interpretation,  it  was  con- 
ceived better  to  prescribe  the  iodine  by  itself,  or  in 
known  and  exact  combination,  than  in  form  of  burnt 
Bponge,  and  as  sponge  contained  this  active  principle, 
urally  concluded,  that  the  iodine  would  be 
in  all  respects  as  good  when  prepared  from  the  sea- 
wrecks  as  from  sponges. 

In  that  ugly  and  obstinate  disorder,  the  goitre,  Dr. 
Ooindet,  of  Geneva,  {in  Switzerland.)  has  prescribed 
iodine  with  renin;  kable  success.  The  preparation  he 
employs  requires  explanation,  by  reason  of  its  chemi- 
cal iiiiricacy.  To  understand  the  receipt  we  must 
recapitulate.    The  forms  of  iodine  are, 

1.  Simple  iodine.  2.  Oxide  of  iodine,  by  starch  or 
other  iecukB.  3.  Iodic-acid.  1.  Hydro-iodic  acid.  5. 
Hydro- iudnte  of  potash,  by  burning,  &c. 

Indet  prescribes  what  is  termed  uIoduretted 
hydro-iodatc  of  potash."  To  prepare  this  the  hydro 
iodic  aiul  niusl  first  be  procured,  which  is  done  this  . 
Take  of  alkoholic  spirit,  pure  iodine,  any  quantities. 
Then  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution. 
This  forms  the  hydro-iviic  acid.  The  next  process  is, 
to  take  potash  and  hydro-iodic  acid,  and  combine  them 
to  saturation.  This  forms  Dr.  Coindet's  medicine.  The 
hgdro-iodate  of  potash- — To  reduce  this  into  a  form 
for  medicinal  prescription,  he  proceeds  as  follows: 
Take  of  the  hyd  o-iodate  of  potash,  grs.  30.  Pure 
iodine,  iris.  10.     Distilled  water,   jj.  in. 

This  is  the  ludurttted  hitdrciodutc  of  potash.  It  is 
so  active  a  preparation,  that  a  full  dose  is  from  5  to  10 
drops  three  tunes  a-day  in  syrup.  The  dose  may  be 
gradually  increased,  according  to  circumstances,  but 
with  greal  caution,  to  the  extent  of  30  drops.  It  must 
altered,  whenever  it  is  administered,  an  over- 
dose must  be  avoided,  as  it  acts  with  an  extreme  and 
dangerous  effect  upon  the  constitution. 

They  say,  that  after  a  few  vvei  ks'  skilful  administra- 
tion, the  external  swelling  will  gradually  disappear. 
Should  the  patient,  while  under  a  course  of  it,  experi- 
ence any  considerable  quickening  of  the  pulse,  a  rapid 
loss  of  flesh,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  dry  cough, 
restlessness,  and  waul  of  sleep,  and  in  certain  eases 
with  an  increase  of  appetite  for  food,  though  the  swell- 
ing shall  undergo  diminution,  it  will  be  nei 
intermit  the  medicine  for  some  days;  and  afterward 
resume  the  use  of  it  when  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
patient  \\  ill  permit  — Motet  from  MitchiU't  I.ccts.  on 
Mat.  Med.     A.] 

lODO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  "When  sulphuric  acid 
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colour.  When  strongly  heated,  it  sublimes,  and  t» 
partially  decomposed  ;  the  latter  portion  being  converted 
into  oxygen,  iodine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Phosphoric  ami  nitric  acids  exhibit  similar  pheno- 
mena. These  compound  acids  act  with  great  energy 
on  the  metals.     They  dissolve  gold  and  platinum." 

[OL1TE.  Dichroite.  Prismato-rhomboldal  quaitz 
of  Mobs.  This  is  of  a  colour  Intermediate  between 
black,  blue,  and  violet-blue.  When  viewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  crystals,  the  colour  is  dark 
indigo-blue  ;  but  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  crys- 
tals, pale  brownish-yellow.    It  comes  from  Finland. 

Poms.   (From  re*  a  violet.)    A  carbuncle  of  a  violet 

colour. 

H)  NTHU8.  (From  iov,  a  violet,  and  avOos,  a  flower.) 

A  pimple m the  face,  of  a  violet  colour. 

[l  i  r  \l'l  BMUS.  (From  ,wra,  the  Greek  letter  i.' 
A  defect  in  the  tongue  or  organs  of  speech,  w  huh  ren- 
ders a  person  incapable  of  pronouncing  his  letters. 

IPECACUANHA.    (An.  Indian  word.)    S 
carca  ipecacuanha. 

[Il'Ee.uTANHA  SPUROE.  Sec  Euphorbia  iprcocu- 
an/ia.     A.l 

1POMGEA.  {So  called  by  Linnssus  from  i<J/,  which 
he  unaccountably  mistakes  for  the  convolvulus  plant, 
whereas  it  means  a  creeping  sort  of  worm  that  Infests 
and  corrodes  vines,  and  opoios,  like.  By  this  appella- 
tion Ire  evidently  intended  to  express  the  close  resem- 
blance of  Ipoma-a  to  the  genus  Covvolvutut,  with 
Which  it  agrees  in  habit  altogether  )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Pen.' 
lamina;  Order,  Mcnogynia. 

li'OMtE.v  qoamocut.  Butat.a  pcregrinu.  The  ca- 
thartic potato.  If  about  two  ounces  are  eaten  at  bed- 
time, they  gently  open  the  bowels  by  morning. 

Iqce-ia'ia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Brazils  give  this 
name  to  the  Serophularia  aqvattea,  which  is  there 
celebrated  as  a  corrector  of  the  ill  flavour  of  senna 

IRACU'NDUS.  {Fiom  iro, anger :  so  called  because 
it  forms  the  angry  look.)     A  muscle  of  the  ej  e. 

IRIDIUM.  A  metal  found  with  another,  called  os- 
mium, in  the  black  powder  left  after  dissolving  plati 
num.     See  Platinum. 

IRIS.  (A  rainbow :  so  called  because  of  the  variety 
of  its  colours.)  l.  The  anterior  portion  of  UK  continu- 
ation of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye,  which  is 
perforated  in  the  middle  by  the  pupil.  It  is  of  various 
colours.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  termed  the 
urea.     See  Choroid  membrane. 

2.  The  flower-de-luce,  from  the  resemblance  of  i;s 
Rowers  to  the  rainbow. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrcan 
system.     Class,  Tiiandrta;  Older,  Movogynia. 

1ms  florkmtina.  Florentine  orris,  or  iris.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Iris—zorullis  barbatis,  rat,!.-  fnliie 
altiore  subbijioro,  florilivs  tettilibat,  of  I.inna-us, 
which  is  indigenous  to  Italy,  in  i!s  recent  state  is  ex- 
tremely acrid,  and,  when  chewed,  excites  a  pungent 
heat  In  the  mouth,  that  continues  several  hours  ;  on 
I  being  dried,  this  acrimony  is  almost  vv  holly  dissipated  ; 
the  la-te  is  slightly  bitter,  and  the  smell  agreeable,  and 
appioaching  to  that  ol  violets.  The  fresh  mot  is  ca- 
thartic, and  for  this  purpose  has  been  employed  in 
dropsies.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  its  dried  state,  and 
ranked  asa  pectoral  and  expectorant ;  and  hem  i  has  a 
place  in  the  Irocllitci  amyli  of  the  pharmaco|  ceias. 

hit,  flvTcntine.    See  hit  ftormtina. 

Iris  otrmanica.  The  systematic  name  of  the  coin 
moti  i rw,ur  orris, or  flower-de-luce.  Ins  nostra.  The 
fresh  root.-  of  this  plant,  Ms—coruUit  barbatis,  cavtt 
foliit  irftiort  mullifioro,fioribiis  inferivribus  pedancu 
latis,  of  Lnnn.-eus,  have  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell, 
and  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste.  They  are  powerfully 
cathartic,  and  are  given  in  dropsical  diseases,  when) 
such  remedies  arc  indicated. 

Iris  nostras.     See  [rit gemuuiiea. 

Iris  iwi.i  stkis.    See  Irit  pteadacerut. 

lius  PsEtDA<  oris.  The  systematic  name  of  thn 
yellow  water-flag.  Ins  pahtttrit ;  Gladiolus  lutcut ; 
Acorns  vulgaris.  This  indigenous  plant,  Iris—im- 
bis,  foliit  ens  if  or  mib  us,  petalis  alt-emit,  stigmati- 


is  poured,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  concentrated  and  hoi    bat  minor ibus,  is  common  in   marshes,  and  on  the 


aqueous  solution  of  iodic  acid,  there  immediately  re 
suits  ;i  precipitate  of  iodursulphuric  acid,  possessed  of 
peculiar  properties.  Exposed  gradually  to  theactii  uol 
■gentle  heat,  the  todo-suiphuric  acid  melm,  and  crys 

taliizes  on  cooling  into  rhomboids  of  a  pale  yellow 


banks  o1  rivers  It  formerly  had  a  place  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  Gladiolus  luteut 
The  root  is  without  smell,  lint  has  an  aci  id  styptic  taste, 
and  is  juice,  on  beingsnufrcd  up  the  nostrils,  produces 
a  burning  heat  in  the  nose  and  mouth,  accompanied  by 
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copious  discharge  from  these  organs:  hence  it  is 
recommended  both  as  an  errhine  and  sialagogue.  Given 
internally,  when  perfectly  dry,  its adstringent  qualifies 
are  such  as  to  cure  diarrhoeas.  Tile  expressed  juice  Is 
likewise  said  to  be  a  useful  application  to  serpiginous 
eruptions  and  scrofulous  tumours. 

Irish  Slate.     See  Lapis  Hybcrnicus. 

IRITIS.  (.Iritis,  idis.  f.;  from  z'ris,  the  name  of  the 
membrane.)  Inflammation  of  the  iris:  it  produces  the 
symptoms  of  deep  seated  or  internal  inflammation  of 
the  eye.    Bee  OpktUahnia. 

[RON.  J'n-ruin.  Of  all  the  metals,  there  is  none 
which  is  so  copiously  and  so  variously  dispersed  through 
nature  as  iron.  In  animals,  in  vegetables,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  delect  its  presence. 
Mineralogist*  are  not  agreed  witli  respect  to  the  exist- 
ence of  native  iron,  though  immense  masses  of  it  have 
been  discovered,  which  could  not  have  been  the  products 
of  art ;  but  there  is  much  in  favour  of  the  notion  that, 
these  specimens  have  been  extracted  by  subterraneous 
fire.  A  massof  native  iron*  of  lb'OO  pounds  weight,  was 
found  by  Pallas,  on  tin.-  river  Denisei,  in  Siberia  ;  and 
another  mass  of  300  pounds  was  found  in  Paraguay,  of 
which  specimens  have  been  distributed  everywhere. 
A  piece  of  native  iron,  of  two  pounds  weight,  has  been 
also  met  with  at  Kamsdorf,  in  the  territories  of  Neu- 
stadt,  which  is  still  preserved  there.  These  masses 
evidently  did  not  originate  in  the  places  where  they 
were  found. 

[Specimens  of  native  iron  have  been  found  in  several 
places  in  America,  in  situations  which  give  rise  to  the 
conjecture,  that  they  were  of  meteoric  origin.  One  of 
the  largest  of  these  has  been  deposited  by  its  owner, 
Colonel  Gibs,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  New- York  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History.  It  is  an  irregular  mass,  weighing 
upwards  of  3000  lbs.  "  Its  surface,  which  is  covered 
by  a  blackish  crust,  is  greatly  indented,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  this  mass  had  been  in  a  soft  state. 
On  removing  the  crust,  the  iron,  on  exposure  to 
moisture,  soon  becomes  oxidated.    Sp.  gr.  7.400. 

"  It  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  iron,  which 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  malleability ;  experiments 
have  been  made  without  detecting  nickel  or  any  other 
metal.  This  enormous  mass  of  iron  is  said  to  have 
been  found  near  the  Red  river,  in  Louisiana."— Bruce's 
Atin.  .Journal.     A.] 

There  are  a  vast  variety  of  iron  ores:  they  may, 
however,  be  all  arranged  under  the  following  genera  ; 
namely,  sulphurets,  carburets,  oxides,  and  salts  of  iron. 
The  sulphurets  of  iron  form  the  ores  called  Pyrites, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  Their  colour  is,  in 
general,  a  straw-yellow,  witli  a  metallic  lustre;  some- 
times brownish,  which  sort  is  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
They  are  often  amorphous,  and  often  also  crystallized. 
Iron,  in  the  state  of  a  carburet*  forms  the  graphite  of 
Werner  (plumbago).  This  mineral  occurs  in  kidney- 
form  lumps  of  various  sizes.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  iron- 
gray,  or  brownish-black;  when  cut,  bluish-gray.  It 
lias  a  metallic  lustre.  Its  texture  is  fine-grained.  It 
id  very  brittle.  The  combination  of  iron  with  oxy- 
gen is  very  abundant.  The  common  magnetic  iron- 
or  luad-slonc,  belongs  to  this  class ;  as  does 
specular  iron  ore,  and  all  the  different  ores  called  hama- 
:il.es,  or  blood-stone.  Iron,  united  to  carbonic  acid, 
exists  in  the  sparry  iron  ore.  Joined  to  arsenic  acid, 
it  exists  in  the  ores  called  arseniatt  of  iron,  and  arse- 
male  of  iron  and  copper. 

[The  different  varieties  of  the  ores  of  iron  are  ar- 
ranged as  follows  in  Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  which  is 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States: — 
Bpecies   I.  Native  iron. 

2.  Arsenical  iron. 

a.  Argentiferous  arsenical  iron. 

3.  Sulphuret  of  iron.    Iron  Bj  rites. 

a.  Common  sulphuret  of  iron. 

b.  Radiated 
e.  Hepatic 

Sub-species  I.  Magnetic  sulphuret  of  iron. 
'J.  Arsenical 

4.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron 

a.  Native  magnet. 

b.  Iron  sand. 

..       5.  Specular  oxide  of  iron. 

Sub-species  1.  Micaceous  oxide  of  iron. 
6.  Red  oxide  of  iron. 

a.  Scoly  red  oxido  of  iron. 

b.  Red  hematite. 
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c.  Compact  red  oxide  of  Iron. 

d.  Ochrey  red  oxide. 
Species  7    Brown  oxide  of  iron. 

a.  Scaly  red  oxide  of  iron 

b.  Hematitic    •• 

c.  Compact 

d.  Ochrey 

8.  Argillaceous  oxide  of  iron. 

a.  Columnar  argillaceous  oxide  of  iroii 

b.  Granular 

c.  Lenticular 

d.  Nodular  ..  . .  . 

e.  Common  ..  .. 

f.  Bog  ore. 

0.  Carbonate  of  iron. 
..     10.  Sulphate  of  iron. 
..     11.  Phosphate  of  iron. 

a.  Foliated  phosphate  of  iron. 

b.  Earthy 

c.  Green  iron  earth. 
..     12.  Arseniate  of  iron. 

. .     J3.  Cliromate  of  iron. 

a.  Crystallized  chromatc  of  iron. 

b.  Granular 

c.  Amorphous  . .  A.] 
Properties  of  iron. — Iron  is  distinguished  from  every 

other  metal  by  its  inagnetical  properties.  It  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  and  acquires,  under  various  conditions, 
the  property  of  attracting  other  iron.  Pure  iron  is  of  a 
whitish  gray,  or  rather  bluish  colour  very  slightly 
livid  ;  but  when  polished,  it  lias  a  great  deal  of  bril- 
liancy. Its  texture  is  either  fibrous,  fine-grained,  or  in 
dense  plates.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  7.6  to 
7.8.  It  is  the  hardest  and  most  elastic  of  all  the  metals. 
It  is  extremely  ductile,  and  may  therefore  be  drawn  into 
wire  as  fine  as  a  human  hair;  it  is  also  more  tena- 
cious than  any  other  metal,  and  yields  with  facility  to 
pressure.  It  is  extremely  infusible,  and  when  not  in 
contact  with  the  fuel,  it  cannot  be  melted  by  the  heat 
which  any  furnace  can  excite ;  it  is,  however,  softened 
by  heat,  still  preserving  its  ductility;  and  when  thus 
softened,  different  pieces  may  be  united;  this  consti- 
tutes the  valuable  property  of  welding.  It  is  very 
dilatable  by  heat.  It  is  the  only  metal  n  hich  takes  tire 
by  the  collision  of  flhrt.  Heated  in  contain  with  air 
it  becomes  oxidized.  If  intensely  and  briskly  heated, 
it  takes  fire  with  scintillation,  and  becomes  a  black 
oxide.  It  combines  with  carbon,  and  forms  What  is 
called  steel.  It  combines  with  phosphorus  in  a  direct 
and  an  indirect  manner,  and  unites  with  sulphur  readily 
by  fusion.  It  decomposes  water  in  the  cold  slowly,  but 
rapidly  when  ignited.  Ii  decomposes  most  of  the  me- 
tallic oxides.  All  acids  act  upon  iron.  Very  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  but 
when  diluted  it  oxidizes  it  rapidly.  The  nitric  acid 
oxidizes  it  with  great  vehemence.  Muriate  of  ammonia 
is  decomposed  by  it.  Nitrate  of  potassa  detonates  very 
vigorously  with  it.  Iron  is  liken  ise  dissolved  by  alka- 
line sulphurets.  It  is  capable  of  combininff  witli  a 
number  of  nietnls.  It  does  not  unite  with  lead  or  bis- 
muth, and  very  feebly  with  mercury.  It  detonates  by 
percussion  with  the  oxygenated  muriates. 

Method  of  obtaining  iron. — The  general  process  by 
which  iron  is  extracted  from  its  ores,  is  first  to  roast 
them  by  a  strong  heat,  to  expel  the  sulphur,  carbonic 
acid,  and  other  mineralizers  which  can  be  separated  by 
heal.  The  remaining  ore,  being  reduced  to  small 
pieces,  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  or  coke;  and  is  then 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  in  a  close  furnace,  excited 
by  bellows;  the  oxygen  then  combines  with  the  carbon, 
forming  carbonic  acid  gas  during  the  process,  and  ihr 
oxide  is  reduced  to  its  metallic  state.  There  are  like- 
Wise  some  fluxes  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  melted  metal.  The  matrix  of  the 
iron  ore  ,s  generally  either  argillaceous  or  calcareous, 
or  sometimes  a  portion  of  siliceous  earth  ;  but  which- 
ever of  these  earths  is  present,  the  addition  of  one  or 
both  of  the  others  makes  a  proper  flux.  These  are 
therefore  added  in  due  proportion,  according  to  the! 
nature  of  the  ores;  and  this  mixture,  in  contact  with, 
the  furl,  is  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
oxide  to  its  metallic  state. 

Th etal  thus  obtained,  and  called  smelted,  pig,  or 

cast  iron,  is  far  from  being  pure,   always   retaining  a 

considerable  quantity  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  well 
as  several  heterogeneous  ingredients.  According  at 
one  or  other  of  these  predominates,  the  property  of 
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Jie  metal  differs.  Where  the  oxygen  is  present  in  a 
arge  proportion,  the  colour  of  the  iron  is  whitish  gray: 
it  is  extremely  brittle,  and  its  fracture  exhibits  an  ap- 
pearance of  crystallization :  where  the  carbon  exceeds, 
it  is  of  a  dark  gray,  inclining  to  blue,  or  black,  and  is 
fess  brittle.  The  former  is  the  white,  the  latter  the 
black  c-ude  iron  of  commerce.  The  gray  is  interme- 
diate to  both.  In  many  of  these  states,  the  iron  is 
much  more  fusible  than  when  pure;  hence  it  can  be 
fused  and  cast  into  any  form ;  and  when  suffered  to 
cool  slowly,  it  crystallizes  in  octahedra :  it  is  also 
much  more  brittle,  and  cannot  therefore  be  either 
flattened  under  the  hammer,  or  by  the  laminating 
rollers. 

To  obtain  the  iron  more  pure,  or  to  free  it  from  the 
carbon  with  which  it  is  combined  in  this  state,  it  must 
be  refined  by  subjecting  it  to  the  operations  of  melting 
and  forging.  By  the  former,  in  which  the  metal  is 
kept  in  fusion  for  some  time,  and  constantly  kneaded 
and  stirred,  the  carbon  and  oxygen  it  contains  are 
partly  combined,  and  the  produced  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  expelled:  the  metal  at  length  becomes  viscid  and 
stiff;  it  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  very  large 
hammer,  or  to  the  more  equal,  but  less  forcible  pres- 
sure of  large  rollers,  by  which  the  remaining  oxide  of 
iron,  and  other  impurities,  not  consumed  by  the  fusion, 
are  pressed  out.  The  iron  is  now  no  longer  granular 
nor  crystallized  in  its  texture ;  it  is  fibrous,  soft,  due- 
tile,  malleable,  and  totally  infusible.  It  is  termed 
forged,  wrought,  or  bar  iron,  and  is  the  metal  in  a 
purer  state,  though  far  from  being  absolutely  pure. 

The  compounds  of  iron  are  the  following  : 

1.  (jzides  ;  of  which  there  are  two,  or  perhaps  three. 

1st,  The  oxide,  obtained  either  by  digesting  an  ex- 
cess of  iron  filings  in  water,  by  the  combustion  of  iron 
wire  in  oxygen,  or  by  adding  pure  ammonia  to  solution 
of  green  copperas,  and  drying  the  precipitate  out  of 
contact  of  air,  is  of  a  black  colour,  becoming  white  by 
its  union  with  water,  in  the  hydrate,  attractible  by  the 
magnet,  but  more  feebly  than  iron.  By  a  mean  of  the 
experiments  of  several  chemists,  its  composition  seems 
to  be, 

Iron,  100  77.82  3.5 

Oxygen,        28.5        22.18  1.0 

2<i,  Deutoxide  of  Gay  Lussac.  He  forms  it  by  ex- 
posing a  coil  of  fine  iron  wire,  placed  in  an  ignited 
porcelain  tube,  to  a  current  of  steam,  as  long  as  any 
hydrogen  comes  over.  There  is  no  danger,  he  says, 
of  generating  peroxide  in  this  experiment,  because  iron, 
.mce  in  the  state  of  deutoxide,  ha3  no  such  affinity  for 
xxygen  as  to  enable  it  to  decompose  water.  It  may 
also,  he  states,  be  procured  by  calcining  strongly  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  iron  and  3  parts  of  the  red  oxide 
in  a  stoneware  crucible,  to  the  neck  of  which  a  tube 
is  adapted  to  cutoff  the  contact  of  air.  But  this  pro- 
cess is  less  certain  than  the  first,  because  a  portion  of 
peroxide  may  escape  the  reaction  of  the  iron.  But  we 
may  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  making  it,  adds 
Thenard,  because  it  is  found  abundantly  in  nature. 
He  refers  to  this  oxide,  the  crystallized  specular  iron 
ore  of  Elba,  Corsica,  Dalecarlia,  and  Sweden.  He 
also  classes  under  this  oxide  all  the  magnetic  iron  ores ; 
and  says,  that  the  above-described  protoxide  does  not 
exist  in  nature.  From  the  synthesis  of  this  oxide  by 
steam,  Gay  Lussac  has  determined  its  composition 
to  be. 

Iron,  100  72.72 

Oxygen,        37.5        27.28 

3d,  The  red  oxide.  It  may  be  obtained  by  igniting 
the  nitrate,  or  carbonate ;  by  calcining  iron  in  open 
vessels ;  or  simply  by  treating  the  metal  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  then  washing  and  drying  the  residuum. 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  or  thorough  calcined  copperas, 
may  be  considered  as  peroxide  of  iron.  It  exists 
abundantly  native  in  the  red  iron  ores.  It  seems  to  be 
a  compound  of, 

Iron,  100  70  =4  primes. 

Oxygen,        43  30  ='  3  primes. 

2  Chlorides  of  iron ;  of  which  there  are  two,  first 
examined  in  detail  by  Dr.  John  Davy. 

The  protochloride  may  be  procured  by  heating  to 
redness  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  very  small  orifice,  the 
residue'which  isobtained  by  evaporating  todryness  the 
green  muriate  of  iron.  It  is  a  fixed  substance,  re- 
quiring a  red  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  has  a  grayish,  vane- 
gated  colour,  a  metallic  splendour,  and  a  lamellar  tex- 
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The  deutochloride  may  he  formed  by  the  combustifli 
of  iron  wire  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  gent  y  heating  the 
green  muriate  in  a  ghiss  tube.  It  is  the  volatile  com- 
pound described  by  Sir  II.  Davy  in  his  celebralcd 
Bnkcrian  lecture  on  oxymuriatic  acid.  It  condenses 
after  sublimation,  in  the  form  of  small  brilliant  iri- 
descent plates. 

3.  For  the  iodide  of  iron,  see  Iodine. 

4.  Sulphurets  of  iron;  of  which,  according  to  Pol 
rett,  there  arc  four,  though  only  two  are  usually  de 
scribed,  his  protosulphuirt  and  persulphuret. 

5.  Carburets  of  iien.  These  compounds  form  steel, 
and  probably  cast  iron  ;  though  the  latter  contains  also 
some  other  ingredients  The  latest  practical  researches 
on  the  constitution  of  these  carburets,  arc  those  of 
Daniel. 

6.  Salts  of  iron. 

1.  Protacctate  of  iron  forms  small  prismatic  crys 
tals,  of  a  green  colour,  a  sweetish  styptic  taste. 

2.  Peracetate  of  iron  forms  a  reddish-brown,  un- 
crystallizable  solution,  much  used  by  the  calico-print 
ers,  and  prepared  by  keeping  iron  turnings,  or  pieces 
of  old  iron,  for  six  months  immersed  in  redistilled 
pyrolignous  acid. 

3.  Protarseniatc  of  iron  exists  native  in  crystals, 
and  may  be  formed  in  a  pulverulent  state,  by  pouring 
arseniatc  of  ammonia  into  sulphate  of  iron. 

4.  Perarscniate  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  pouring 
arseniatc  of  ammonia  into  peracetate  of  iron  ;  or  by- 
boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  protarseniatc.  It  is  inso 
luble. 

5.  Jlntimoniate  of  iron  is  white,  becoming  yellow 
insoluble. 

6.  Borate,  pale  yellow,  insoluble. 

7.  Benioale,  yellow,  do. 

8.  Protocarbonatc,  greenish,  soluble 

9.  Percarbonate,  brown,  insoluble. 

10.  Chromate,  blackish,  do. 

11.  Protocitrate,  brown  crystals,  soluble. 

12.  Protoferropnissiale,  white,  insoluble 

13.  Perferroprussiate,  white,  do. 

This  constitutes  the  beautiful  pigment  called  Piua 
sian  blue. 

14.  Protogallate,  colourless,  soluble. 

15.  Pcrgallatc,  purple,  insoluble. 

16.  Protomuriate,  green  crystals,  very  soluble. 

17.  Pcrmuriatc,  brown,  uncrystallizable,  very  » 
luble. 

18.  Protonitrale,  pale  green,  soluble. 

19.  Pernilrale,  brown,  do. 

20.  Protozalate,  green  prisms,  do. 

21.  Pcrozalu:,  yellow,  scarcely  soluble 

22.  Protophosphate,  blue,  insoluble. 

23.  Pcrphosphate,  white,        do. 

24.  Protosuccinate,  brown  crystals,  soluble. 

25.  Persuccinate,  brownish-red,  insoluble. 

26.  Prolosulphate,  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  It  is 
generally  formed  by  exposing  native  pyrites  to  air  and 
moisture,  when  the  sulphur  and  iron  both  absorb 
oxygen,  and  form  the  salt. 

27.  Persulphate.  Of  this  salt  there  seems  to  be  four 
or  more  varieties,  having  a  ferreous  base,  which  con 
sists,  bv  Forrett,  of  4  primes  iron  +  3  oxygen  —  If 
in  weight,  from  which  their  constitution  may  be 
learned. 

The  tartrate  and  pertartrate  of  iron  may  also  te 
formed  ;  or  by  digesting  cream  of  tartar  with  water  or 
iron  filings,  a  triple  salt  may  be  obtained,  formerly 
called  tartarized  tincture  of  Mars. 

These  salts  have  the  following  general  characters  :— 

1.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  with 
the  protoxide 'for  a  base  are  generally  crystallizable; 
those  with  the  peroxide  are  generally  not ;  the  former 
are  insoluble,  the  latter  soluble  in  alkohol. 

2.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  throws  down  .a  blue 
precipitate,  or  one  becoming  blue  in  the  air. 

3.  Infusion  of  galls  gives  a  dark  purple  precipitate, 
or  one  becoming  so  in  the  air. 

4.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  or  ammonia  gives  a 
biack  precipitate;  but  sulphuretted  hydrogen  merely 
deprives  the  solutions  of  iron  of  their  yellow-brown 
colour. 

5.  Phosphate  of  soda  gives  a  whitish  precipitate. 

6.  Benzoate  of  ammonia,  yellow. 

7.  Succinate  of  ammonia,  iicsli-coloured  with  the 
peroxide. 

The    general  medicinal  virtues  of   iron,  and  the 
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several  preparations  of  if,  are  to  constringe  the  fibros, 
to  quicken  the  circulation,  to  promote  the  different 
secretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  repress  inordinate  discharges  into  the  intestinal 
tube.  By  the  use  of  chalybeates,  the  pulse  is  very  scn- 
aibly  raised,  the  colour  of  the  face,  though  before  pale, 
changes  to  a  florid  red  ;  the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cuti- 
cular  excretions,  are  increased. 

When  given  improperly,  or  to  excess,  iron  produces 
headache,  anxiety,  heats  the  body,  and  often  causes 
haemorrhages,  or  even  vomiting,  pains  in  the  stomach, 
suasnis,  and  pains  of  the  bowels. 

Iron  is  given  in  most  cases  of  debility  and  relax- 
ation ;  in  passive  hemorrhages ;  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria, 
and  chlorosis ;  in  most  of  the  cachexia; ;  and  it  has 
lately  been  recommended  as  a  specific  in  cancer. 
Where  either  a  preternatural  discharge,  or  suppression 
of  natural  secretions,  proceeds  from  a  languor,  or 
sluggishness  of  the  fluids,  and  weakness  of  the  solids, 
this  metal,  by  increasing  the  motion  of  the  former  and 
the  strength  of  the  latter,  will  suppress  the  flux,  or  re- 
move the  suppression  ;  but  where  the  circulation  is 
already  loo  quick,  the  solids  too  tense  and  rigid,  where 
there  is  any  stricture,  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
vessels,  iron,  and  idl  the  preparations  of  it,  will  aggra- 
vate both  diseases.  Iron  probably  has  no  action  on 
the  body  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  unless  it  be 
oxidized.  But  during  its  oxidizement,  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  fcetid  eructa- 
tions and  black  fieces  are  considered  as  proofs  of  the 
medicine  having  taken  effect.  It  can  only  be  exhibited 
internally  in  the  state  of  filings,  which  may  he  given 
in  doses  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  Iron  wire  is  to 
be  preferred  for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  both 
because  it  is  the  most  convenient  form,  and  because  it 
is  the  purest  iron. 

The  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  now  in  use 
are: — 

1.  Subcarbonas  ferri.     See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

2.  Sulphas  ferri.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

3.  Fewum  tartarizatum.     See  Ferrum  tartarizatum. 

4.  Liquor  ferri  alkalini.     See  Ferri  alkalini  liquor. 

5.  Tinctura  acetatis  ferri.  See  Tinctura  ferri 
acctatis. 

6.  Tinctura  muriatis  ferri.  See  Tinctura  ferri  mu- 
riatis. 

7.  Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.  See  Tinctura  ferri 
ammoniati. 

8.  Vinum  ferri.     See  Vinum  ferri. 

9.  Ferrum  ammoniatum.  See  Ferrum  ammunia- 
tum. 

10.  Oxidum  ferri  rubruin.  See  Oxidum  ferri  ru- 
brum. 

11.  Oxidum  ferri  nigrum.  See  Oxidum  ferri  ni- 
grutn. 

IKON-FLINT.  This  occurs  in  veins  of  ironstone, 
and  in  trap-rocks,  near  Bristol,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Germany. 

IRRITABILITY.  {Irritabilitas ;  from  irrito,  lo 
provoke.)  Vis  insita  of  Halter.  VU  vitalis  'if  Goer- 
ter.  Oscillation  of  Bocrhaave.  Tonic  power  of  Stahl. 
Muscular  power  of  Bell.  Inherent  power  of  Cullen. 
The  contractility  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a  property  pe- 
culiar to  muscles,  by  which  they  contract  upon  the 
application  of  certain  stimuli,  without  a  consciousness 
of  action.  This  power  may  be  seen  in  toe  tremulous 
contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or  when  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  body  in  operations.  Even 
when  the  body  is  dead  to  all  appearance,  and  the 
nervous  power  is  gone,  this  contractile  power  remains 
till  the  organization  yiells,  and  begins  to  be  dissolved. 
It  is  by  tliis  inherent  power  that  a  cut  -muscle  con- 
tracts, and  leaves  a  gap  ;  that  a  cut  artery  shrinks  and 
grows  stiff  alter  death.  This  irritability  of  muscles  is 
so  far  independent  of  nerves,  and  so  little  connected 
wilh  reefing,  which  is  the  province  of  the  nerves,  that, 
upon  stimulating  any  muscle  by  touching  it  with  caus- 
tic, or  irritating  it  with  a  sharp  point,  or  driving  the 
electric  spark,  through  it,  or  exciting  with  the  metallic 
conductors,  as  those  of  silver,  or  zinc,  the  muscle  in- 
rlantly  contracts,  although  the  nerve  of  that  muscle  be 
tied;  although  the  nerve  be  cut  so  as  to  separate  the 
muscle  entirely  from  all  connexion  with  the  system; 
although  the  muscle  be  separated  from  the  body;  al- 
though the  creature  upon  which  the  experiment  is  per- 
formed may  have  lost  all  sense  ot  feeling,  and  have 
been  long  apparently  dead.  Thus  a  muscle,  cut  from 
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the  limb,  trembles  and  palpitates  along  time  after;  the 
heart,  separated  from  the  body,  contracts  when  irri- 
tated ;  the  bowels,  when  torn  from  the  body,  continue 
their  peristaltic  motion,  so  as  to  roll  upon  the  table, 
ceasing  to  answer  to  stimuli  only  when  they  become 
stiff  and  cold ;  and  too  often,  in  the  human  body  the 
vis  insita  loses  the  exciting  power  of  the  nerves,  and 
then  palsy  ensues;  or,  losing  all  governance  of  the 
nerves,  the  vis  insita,  acting  without  the  regulating 
power,  falls  into  partial  or  general  convulsions.  Even 
in  vegetables,  as  in  the  sensitive  plant,  this  contractile 
power  lives.  Thence  comes  the  distinction  between 
the  irritability  of  muscles  and  the  sensibility  of  nerves: 
for  the  irritability  of  muscles  survives  the  animals,  as 
when  it  is  active  after  death;  survives  the  life  of  the 
part,  or  the  feelings  of  the  whole  system,  as  in  uni- 
versal palsy,  where  the  vital  motions  continue  entire 
and  perfect,  and  where  the  muscles,  though  not  obe- 
dient to  the  will,  are  subject  to  irregular  and  violent 
actions ;  and  it  survives  the  connexion  with  the  rest 
of  the  system,  as  when  animals,  very  tenacious  of  life, 
are  cut  into  parts:  but  sensibility,  the  property  of  the 
nerves,  gives  the  various  modifications  of  sense,  as  vi- 
sion, hearing,  and  the  rest ;  gives  also  the  general 
sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  makes  the  system,  ac- 
cording to  its  various  conditions,  feel  vigorous  and 
healthy,  or  weary  and  low.  And  thus  the  eye  feels, 
and  the  skin  feels :  but  their  appointed  stimuli  produce 
no  emotions  in  these  parts ;  they  are  sensible,  but  not 
irritable.  The  heart,  the  intestines,  the  urinary  blad- 
der, and  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  answer 
to  stimuli  with  a  quick  and  forcible  contraction  ;  and 
yet  they  hardly  feel  the  stimuli  by  which  these  con- 
tractions are  produced,  or,  at  least,  they  do  not  convey 
that  feeling  to  the  brain.  There  is  no  consciousness 
of  present  stimulus  in  those  parts  which  are  called  into 
action  by  the  impulse  of  the  nerves,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  will:  so  that  muscular  parts  have  all  the 
irritability  of  the  system,  with  but  little  feeling,  and 
that  little  owing  to  the  nerves  which  enter  into  their 
substance ;  while  nerves  have  all  the  sensibility  of  the 
system,  but  no  motion. 

*  The  discovery  of  this  singular  property  belongs  to  our 
countryman  Glisson;  but  Baron  Ualler  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  who  clearly  pointed  out  its  existence, 
and  proved  it  to  he  the  cause  of  muscular  motion. 

The  laws  of  irritability,  according  to  Dr.  Crichton, 
are,  1.  After  every  action  in  an  irritable  part,  a  slate 
of  rest,  or  cessation  from  motion,  must  take  place  be- 
fore the  irritable  part  can  be  again  incited  lo  action. 
If,  by  an  act  of  volition,  we  throw  any  of  our  muscles 
into  action,  that  action  can  only  be  continued  for  a 
certain  space  of  time;  the  muscle  becomes  relaxed, 
notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
and  remains  a  certain  time  in  that  relaxed  state,  before ' 
it  can  be  again  thrown  into  action.  2.  Each  irritable 
part  has  a  certain  portion  or  quantity  of  the  principle 
of  irritability  which  is  natural  to  it,  part  of  which  ii 
loses  during  action,  or  from  the  application  of  stimuli. 
3.  By  e  process  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it  regains  this 
lost  quantity,  during  its  repose,  or  state  of  rest.  In 
order  to  express  the  different  quantities  of  irritability 
in  any  part,  we  say  that  it  is  either  more  or  less  re- 
dundant, or  more  or  less  defective.  It  becomes  re- 
dundnnt  in  a  part  when  the  stimuli  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  act  on  thai  part  are  withdrawn,  or  withheld 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  because  then  no  action  can 
take  place:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  application 
of  stimuli  causes  it  to  be  exhausted,  or  to  be  deficient, 
not  only  by  exciting  action,  hut  by  some  secret  inllu 
ence,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  delected, 
for  it  is  a  circumstance  extremely  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, that  an  irritable  part,  or  body,  may  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  irritability  by  powerful  stimuli,  and  yet 
no  apparent  muscular  or  vascular  action  lakes  place 
at  the  time.  A  certain  quantity  of  spirits,  tiiken  at 
once  into  the  stomach,  kills  almost  as  instantaneously 
ns  lightning  doer:  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of 
some  poisons,  as  opium,  distilled  laurel-water,  the 
juice  of  the  cerbera  ahovai,  &c.  4.  Each  irritable 
part  lias  stimuli  which  are  peculiar  lo  it,  and  which 
are  intended  to  support  its  natural  anion  :  thus,  blood 
which  is  the  Stimulus  proper  to  the  heart,  and  arteries, 
if,  by  any  accident,  it  gets  into  the  stomach,  produces 
sickness,  or  vomiting,  [f  the  gall,  which  is  the  natural 
stimulus  to  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder,  and 
the  intestine?,  is  by  any  aciident  effused  into  use  ia- 
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rtty  of  the  peritonaeum,  it  excites  too  great  action  of 
the  vessels  off  that  pari,  and  induces  inflammation. 
The  urine  does  not  irritate  the  tender  fabric  of  the  kid- 
neys, ureters,  or  bladder,  except  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
preserve  their  healthy  action ;  but  if  it  be  effused  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  it  brings  on  such  a  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  these  parts,  as  to  produce  gan- 
grene     Such  stimuli  are  called  habitual  stimuli  of 
parts     5.  Each  irritable  part  differs  from  the  rest  in 
regard  to  thequantityof  irritability  which  it  possesses. 
This  law  explains  to  us  the  reason  of  the  great  di- 
versity which  we  observe  in  the  action  of  various  irri- 
table parts;  thus,  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  can 
remain  a  long  time  in  a  slate  of  action,  and  if  it  be 
continued  as  long  as  possible,  another  considerable 
portion  of  time  is  required  before  they  regain  the  irri- 
tability they  lost;  but  the  heart  and  arteries  have  a 
more  short  and  sudden  action,  and  their  state  of  rest 
is  equally  so.    The  circular  muscles  of  the  intestines 
have  also  a  quick  action  and  short  rest.    The  urinary 
bladder  does  not  fully  regain  the  initability  it  loses 
during  its  contraction  for  a  considerable  space  of  time; 
the  vessels  which  separate  and  throw  out  the  men- 
strual discharge,  act,  in  general,  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  do  not  regain  the  irritability  they  lose  for  a  lunar 
month.    6.  All  stimuli  produce  action  in  proportion  to 
their  irritating  powers.    As  a  person  approaches  his 
hand  to  the  fire,  the  action  of  all  the  vessels  in  the 
skin  is  increased,  and  it  glows  with  heat ;  if  the  hand 
be  approached  still  nearer,  the  action  is  increased  to 
such  an  unusual  degree  as  to  occasion  redness  and 
pain;  and  if  it  be  continued  too  long,  real  Inflamma- 
tion takes  place;  but  if  this  heat  be  continued,  the 
part  at  last  loses  its  irritability,  and  a  sphacelus  or  gan- 
grene ensues.    7.  The  action  of  every  stimulus  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  frequency  of  its  application.    A 
small  quantity  of  spirits  taken  into  the  stomach,  in- 
creases the  action  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  also  of  its 
various  vessels,  so  that  digestion  is  thereby  facilitated. 
If  the  same  quantity,  however,  be  taken  frequently,  it 
loses  its  effect.     In  order  to  produce  the  same  effect  as 
at  first,  a  larger  quantity  is  necessary  ;  and  hence  the 
origin  of  dram-drinking.    8.  The  more  the  irritability 
of  a  part  is  accumulated,  the  mora  that  part  is  disposed 
to  be  acted  upon.    It  is  on  this  account  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  all  animals,  while  in  perfect  health,  is  much 
livelier  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
day;  for,  during  the  night,  the  irritability  of  the  whole 
frame,  and  especially  that  of  the  muscles  destined  for 
iabour,  viz.  the  muscles  for  voluntary  action,  is  reac- 
cumulated.     The  same  law  explains  why  digestion 
goes  on  more  rapidly  the  first  hour  afier  food  is  swal- 
lowed than  at  any  other  time;  and  it  also  accounts 
for  the  great  danger  that  accrues  to  a  famished  person 
upon  first  taking  in  food.    9.  If  the  stimuli  which  keep 
up  the  action  of  any  irritable  body  be  withdrawn  for 
too  great  a  length  of  lime,  that  process  on  which  the 
formation  of  the  principle  depends  is  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and  at  last  entirely  destroyed.    When  the  irri- 
tability of  the  system  is  too  quickly  exhausted  by  heat, 
as  is  the  case  in  certain  warm  climates,  the  application 
of  cold  invigorates  the  frame,  because  cold  is  a  mere 
diminution  of  the  overplus  of  that  stimulus  which  was 
causing  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  principle.     Under 
such  or  similar  circumstances,  therefore,  cold  is  a  tonic 
remedy;  but  if,  in  a  climate  naturally  cold,  a  person 
were  to  go  into  a  cold  bath,  and  not  soon  return  into 
a  warmer  atmosphere,  it  would  destroy  life  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  many  poor  people  who  have  no  com- 
fortable dwellings  are  often  destroyed,  from  being  too 
long  exposed  to  the  cold  in  winter.    Upon  the  first  ap- 
plication of  cold  the  irritability  is  accumulated,  and 
the  vascular  system  therefore   is  exposed   to   great 
action ;  but,  after  a  certain  time,  all  action  is  so  much 
diminished,  that  the  process,  whatever  it  be,  on  which 
the  formation  of  the  irritable  principle  depends,  is  en- 
tirely lost.     For  further  information  on  this  interesting 
subject,  see  Dr.  Crichton  on  Mental  Derangement. 

IRRITATION.  Jrritatio.  The  action  produced 
hy  any  stimulus. 

ISATIS.  (Ifarts  of  Dioscorides,  and  Isatis  of 
Pliny,  the  derivation  of  which  is  unknown.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system. 
Class,  Tetradynamia;  Order,  Siliquosa. 

Isatis  tinctoria.  Glastwm.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  used  for  dying  called  woad.  It  is  said  to 
•»c  astringent. 
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I'sca.  A  sort  of  fungous  excrescence  of  the  oak, 
or  of  the  hazel,  &c.  The  ancients  used  it  as  toe 
moderns  used  moxa. 

ISCHiE'MON.  (From  «rv,o>,  to  restrain,  and  aipa, 
blood.)  A  name  for  any  medicine  which  restrains  ot 
stops  bleeding. 

Isch^'mum.    A  species  of  Andropogon. 

I'SCHIAS.  (I<rx<at;  from  uniov,  the  hip.)  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip-joint.  See  itheuma- 
tismus. 

ISCIIIATOCE'LE.  (From  «<rX,ov,  the  hip,  and 
117X7,  a  rupture.)  hchioeelc.  An  intestinal  rupture, 
through  the  sciatic  ligaments. 

Ischio-cavernosus.    See  Erector  penis. 

Isciuock'le.    See  Ischialoccle. 

ISCHIUM.  (From  «<rxt{,  the  loin:  so  named  be- 
cause ii  is  near  the  loin.)  A  bone  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
fcetus,  and  a  part  of  the  os  innominatum  of  the  adult. 
See  Innominatum  os. 

ISCHNOPHO'NIA.  (From  tavvoc,  slender,  and 
0k"»7j,  the  voice.)     1.  A  shrillness  ot  the  voice. 

2.  A  hesitation  of  speech,  or  a  stammering. 

Ischurk'tica.  (From  icxovpta,  a  suppression  of 
the  urine.)  Medicines  which  relieve  a  suppression  of 
the  urine. 

ISCHURIA.  (From  «rx<«>,  to  restrain,  and  oupo>», 
the  urine.)  A  suppression  of  urine.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Epischeses,  of 
Cullen.    There  are  four  species  of  ischuria : 

1.  Ischuria  renalis,  coining  after  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  with  a  troublesome  sense  of  weight  or  pain. 
in  that  part. 

2.  Ischuria  ureterica,  after  a  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
with  a  sense  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  course  of 
the  ureters. 

3.  Ischuria  vesicalis,  marked  by  a  frequent  desire  to 
make  water,  with  a  swelling  of  the  hypogastrium,  and 
pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

4.  Ischuria  urethralis,  marked  by  a  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  with  a  swelling  of  the  hypogastrium 
and  pain  of  some  part  of  the  urethra. 

When  there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  making  water, 
attended  with  much  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  the  com-  ' 
plaint  is  called  a  dysury,  or  strangury ;  and  when  there 
is  a  total  suppression  of  urine,  il  is  known  by  the  name 
of  an  ischuiy.  Both  ischuria  and  dysuria  are  distin- 
guished into  acute,  when  arising  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  and  chronic,  when  proceeding  front 
any  other  cause,  such  as  calculus,  Sec. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  diseases,  are 
an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  occasioned  either  by 
venereal  sores  or  by  a  use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour 
or  ulcer  of  the  prostate  gland,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  or  kidneys,  considerable  enlargements  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodgment  of  indurated  ftecca 
in  the  rectum,  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
absorption  of  cantharides  applied  externally,  or  taken 
internally,  and  excess  in  drinking  either  spirituous  or 
vinous  liquors;  but  particles  of  gravel  sticking  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and 
thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the  most  frequent 
cause.  Gouty  matter  falling  on  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, will  sometimes  occasion  these  complaints. 

In  dysury  there  is  a  frequent  inclination  to  make 
water,  attended  with  a  smarting  pain,  heat,  and  diffi- 
culty in  voiding  it,  together  with  a  6cnse  of  fulness  in 
the  region  of  the  bladder.  The  symptoms  often  vary, 
however,  according  to  the  cause  which  has  given  rise 
to  it.  If  it  proceeds  from  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  or 
ureter,  besides  the  affections  mentioned,  it  will  be  ac- 
companied with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute  pains  in 
the  loins  and  regions  of  the  ureter  and  kidney  of  the 
side  articled.  When  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel 
in  the  urethra,  is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt 
at  the  end  of  the  penis,  particularly  on  voiding  the  last 
drops  of  urine,  and  the  stream  of  water  will  either  be 
divided  into  two,  or  be  discharged  in  a  twisted  manner, 
not  unlike  a  cork-screw.  If  a  scirrhus  of  the  prostate 
gland  has  occasioned  the  suppression  or  difficulty  of 
urine,  a  hard  indolent  tumour,  unattended  with  any 
acute  pain,  may  readily  be  felt  in  the  perina;ura,  or  by 
n.troducing  the  finger  in  ano. 

Dysury  is  seldom  attended  with  much  danger,  unless, 
by  neglect,  it  should  terminate  in  a  total  obstruction. 
Uchury  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  com-' 
plaint,  when  it  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  from 
the  great  distention  and  often  consequent  iurlammaliow 
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which  ensue.  In  those  cases  where  neither  b  bougie 
nor  a  catheter  can  be  introduced,  the  event  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  be  fatal,  as  few  patients  will  submit  to 
the  only  other  means  of  drawing  oft"  the  urine  before 
a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  and  tendency  to 
gangrene  have  taken  place. 

ISERINE.  (So  called  from  the  river  Iser,  near  the 
origin  of  which  itis  found.)  Anironblack-colouredore. 

ISINGLASS.    See  Ichthvocolla. 

ISO'CHHONOS.  (From  toos,  cquai,  and  xpovoc, 
time.)  Preserving  an  equal  distance  of  time  between 
the  boats ;  applied  to  the  pulse. 

Iso  crates.  (From  taoc,  equal,  and  Kcpavvvui,  to 
mix.)     Wine  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

ISO'DROMUS.  (From  iooc,  equal,  and  ipouo;,  a 
course.)     The  same  as  Isochrono.1. 

Iso^y'rum.  (From  taoc,  equal,  and  7rtm,  fire:  so 
named  from  its  flame-coloured  flower.)  The  Jlqui- 
legia  vulgaris. 

ISO'TONUS.  (From  «ros,  equal,  and  tovos,  exten- 
sion.) Applied  to  fevers  which  are  of  equal  strength 
during  the  whole  of  the  paroxysm. 

ISSUE.  Fonticulus.  An  artificial  ulcer  made  by 
cutting  a  portion  of  the  skin,  and  burying  a  pea  or 
some  other  substance  in  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  discharge 
cf  purulent  matter. 

I'STHMION.  (From  icBpos,  a  narrow  piece  of 
land  between  two  seas.)  The  fauces  narrow  passage 
between  the  mouth  and  gullet. 

Isthmus  vieussemi.  The  ridge  surrounding  the 
remains  of  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right  auricle  of 
the  human  heart. 


Ithmoi'des.    Sec  Elhmoides. 

Itinera'rium.  (From  iter,  a  way.)  The  catheter  ■ 
also  a  staff  used  in  cutting  for  the  stone. 

ITIS.  From  the  time  of  Boerhaave,  visceral  in- 
flammations have  been  generally  distinguished  by  ana- 
tomical terms  derived  from  the  organ  affected,  with  the 
Greek  term  itis,  added  as  a  suffix;  as  cephalitis,  &c. 
Itis  is  sufficiently  significant  of  its  purpose;  it  is  im- 
mediately derived  from  ituat,  which  is  itself  a  ramifica- 
tion from  co>,  and  imports,  not  merely  action,  "putting 
of  going  forth,"  which  is  the  strict  and  simple  meaning 
of  cw,  but  action  in  its  fullest  urgency,  "violent  or 
impetuous  action."  When  this  term  then  is  added  tc 
the  genitive  case  of  the  Greek  name  of  an  organ,  it 
means  inflammation  of  that  viscus:  hence,  hepatitit, 
nephritis,  gastritis,  carditis,  mean  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  kidney,  stomach,  heart. — Goad. 

I'va  pecanga.    See  Smilaz  sarsaparilla. 

IVORY.  The  tusk,  or  tooth  of  defence,  of  the  male 
elephant.  It  is  an  intermediate  substance  between 
bone  and  horn.  The  dust  is  occasionally  boiled  to 
form  jelly,  instead  of  isinglass,  for  which  it  is  a  bad 
substitute.  In  100  parts  there  are  24  gelatin,  64  phos 
phate  of  lime,  and  0.1  carbonate  of  lime. 

IVY.     See  Hedera  helix. 

Ivy,  ground.    See  Giecoma  hedcracea. 

Ivy-gum.     See  Hedera  helix. 

I'xia.  (From  i^oj,  glue.)  1.  A  name  of  the  Carina 
gummifera,  from  its  viscous  juice. 

2.  (From  i\ouai,  to  proceed  from.)  A  preternatural 
distention  of  the  veins. 

Ixine.    See  Carl  ma  gummifera. 
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^JA  CEA.  (Quia  prodcsl  hominibus  iristitia  jacen- 
"*  tibus ;  because  it  resists  sorrow ;  or  from  laouai, 
to  heal.)  The  herb  pansey,  or  heart's-easa.  See  Viola 
tricolor. 

Jaceranta  tinoa.    See  Jicorus  calamus. 

Jaci'nthus.     See  Hyacinthus. 

Jack-by-the-hcdge.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

JACOBjE'A.  (Named  because  it  was  dedicated 
to  St.  James,  or  because  it  was  directed  to  be  gathered 
about  the  feast  of  that  saint.)     See  Senecio  Jacabea. 

JADE.    See  Nephrite. 

Jagged  leaf,    frcn  Erosus. 

JALAP.     See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

JALA'PA.     See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

JALA'PIUM.  (From  Chalapa,  or  Xalapa,  in 
New  Spain,  whence  it  is  brcught.)  See  Convolvulus 
ictlapa. 

Jalappa  alba.  White  jalap.  See  Convolvulus 
mecoacan. 

JAMAICA  BARK.     See  Cinchona  caribaa. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.     See  Myrlus  pimenta. 

Ja'miiliciii  sales.  A  preparation  with  sal-ammo- 
niac, some  aromatic  ingredients,  &c.  so  called  from 
Jamblichus,  the  inventor. 

JA'NITOR.  (From  janua,  a  gate.)  The  pylorus, 
so  called  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  the  door  or  entrance 
of  the  intestines. 

Japan  earth.    See  Acacia  catechu. 

Japonic  a  terra.  (So  called  from  the  place  it 
same  from.)     See  Acacia  catechu. 

JARGON.     See  Zircon. 

JA'SMINIIM.      (Jasminum;  from  jasmen,  Arab.; 

or  from  iov,  a  violet,  and  oanit  odour,  on  account  of 

dour  of  the  flowers.)    1.  The  name  of  a  genus 

in  the  Liimaian  system.     Class,  Diandria; 

Order,  Mqnogyniu. 

2.  The  pbamiacopceial  name  of  the  jessamine.  See 
Jasmin  um  officinale* 

Jasminum  OFFICINAL*.  The  systematic  name  of 
mine  tree.  The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant 
have  a  very  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They 
afford,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil,  which  is  much 
esteemed  in  Italy  to  rub  paralytic  limbs,  and  in  the 
cure  of  rheumatic  pains. 

JASPER.  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidnl  quarts, 
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according  to  Jameson,  who  enumerates  five  kin-Is: 
Egyptian,  striped,  porcelain,  common,  agate  jasper. 

JATROPHA.  (Most  probably  from  «a7pos,  a  phy- 
sician.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
usan  system.     Class,  .Monacia;  Order,  Monadclphia. 

Jatrophacurcas.  The  systematic  name  of  a  p  nt, 
the  seeds  of  which  resemble  the  castor-oil  seeds.  Hi- 
cinus  major ;  Hicinoides  ;  Pineus  purgans ;  Pinhoncs 
indici;  Faba  cathartica ;  JVuz  cathartica ;  Ameri- 
cana ;  JVu*  barbadensis.  The  seed  or  nut  so  called  in 
the  pharmacopoeias  is  oblong  and  black,  the  produce  of 
the  .latropha—foliis  cordatis  angulatis  of  Linnxus. 
It  affords  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  given,  in  many 
places,  as  the  castor-oil  is  in  this  country,  to  which  it 
is  very  nearly  allied.  The  seeds  of  the  Jatropha  multi- 
ftdaarcof  anoval  and  triangular  shape,  of  apale  brown 
colour,  are  called  purging-nuts,  and  give  out  a  similar 
oil. 

Jatropha  elastica.  The  juice  of  this  plant  affords 
an  elastic  gum.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Jatropha  manihot.  This  is  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  Canada  root.  Cassada;  Cacavi;  Cassave ; 
Cassava;  Pain  de  Madagascar;  Ricinus  minor; 
Ataniot ;  Yucca  ;  Manibar  ;  Aipi  ;  Aipima  coxera ; 
Aipipoca;  Janipha.  The  leaves  are  boiled,  and  eaten 
as  we  do  spinach.  The  root  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice,  and  every  part,  when  raw,  is  a  fatal  poison.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  poisonous  quality  is  destroyed 
by  heat:  hence  the  juice  is  boiled  with  meat,  pepper, 
&c.  into  a  wholesome  soup,  and  what  remains  alter 
expressing  the  juice,  is  formed  into  cakes  or  meal,  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  This  plant,  which  ia 
a  native  of  three  quarters  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  gifts  of  Providence,  entering  into 
the  composition  of  innumerable  preparations  o!  an 
economical  nature. 

Cassachi  roots  >  ield  a  great  quantity  of  starch,  called 
tapioca,  exported  in  little  lumps  by  the  Brazilians,  ami 
now  well  Known  to  us  as  a  diet'for  sick  and  weaklv 
persons. 

JEM!,  John,  was  born  at  London  in  173G.  lie  was 
originally  devoted  to  the  church,  and  alter  studying  at 
Cambridge,  entered  Into  orders,  and  obtained  ;i  living 
In  Norfolk  in  1764.  The  year  following,  he  published 
in  conjunction  with  two  friends,  a  selection  (Von,  New 
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ons  Principia,  with   notes,  which  was  highly  es- 

eemed.  He  soon  afterward  returned  to  Cambridge, 
»nd  engaged  warmly  as  an  advocate  for  a  reform  in 
rhurch  and  state,  as  well  is  in  the  discipline  of  that 
university.  At  length,  in  1775,  he  resigned  all  his  of- 
fices in  the  church,  the  established  doctrines  of  which 
he  did  not  approve;  and  determined  upon  entering  into 
the  Medical  profession  He  soon  qualified  himself  for 
this,  obtained  a  diploma  from  St.  Andrews,  and  was 
admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  London  College  of  Physi- 
cians; and  in  the  same  year,  1778,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1789  he  published 
;'  Select  Cases  of  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities  ;" 
Which  tend  to  support  the  practice  of  Pott,  of  applying 
caustics  near  the  spine.  To  this  work  is  added  an  in- 
teresting description  of  a  very  rare  disease,  catalepsy. 
The  warmth  of  his  political  sentiments,  however,  ob- 
structed his  professional  career;  and  the  various  fa- 
tigues and  anxieties  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  in 
order  to  further  his  benevolent  designs,  exhausted  his 
constitution  so  much,  that  he  sunk  a  premature  victim 
in  1786. 

Jecora'ria.  (From  jccur.lhe  liver :  sonamedfrom 
its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  liver.)  ].  The 
name  of  a  plant.     See  Marchantia  pohjmorpha. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  vein  in  the  right  hand,  because 
it  was  usually  opened  in  diseases  of  the  liver. 

JE'CUR.  (Jccur,  oris.,  or  jecinoris,  neut.)  The 
liver.    See  Liver. 

Jkcur  uterinum.  The  placenta  is,  by  some,  thus 
called,  from  the  supposed  similitude  of  its  office  with 
that  of  the  liver. 

JEJUNUM.  (From  jtjunus,  empty.)  Jijunttmin- 
tcstinum.  The  second  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
so  called  because  it  is  mostly  found  empty.  See  Intes- 
tine. 

JELLY.     See  Gelatin. 

JENTTE.     See  Lievrite. 

Jerusalem  cowslips.    See  Pulmonaria  officinalis 

Jerusalem  oak.    See  Chenopodium  botrys. 

Jerusalem  gage.     See  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

JESSAMINE.     See  Jasmtnum. 

Jescita'nvs  cortex.  (From  jesuita,  a  Jesuit.)  A 
name  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  because  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  Father  do  Lugo,  a  Jesuit.  See 
Cinckona. 

Jesii  ticus  cortex.     See  Cinchona. 

Jesuit's  bark.     See  Cinchona. 

JET.  (So  called  from  the  river  Gaza  in  Lesser 
Asia,  from  whence  it  came.)  A  black  bituminous 
:oal,  hard  and  compact,  found  in  great  abundance  in 
various  parts  of  France,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Ireland. 
It  is  brilliant  and  vitreous  in  its  fracture,  and  capable 
of  taking  a  good  polish  by  friction ;  it  attracts  light  sub- 
stances, and  appears  to  be  electric  like  amber;  hence 
it  has  been  called  black  amber.  It  has  no  smell,  but 
when  heated,  it  acquires  one  like  bitumen  judaicum. 

Jew's  Pitch.     See  Bitumen  judaicum. 

JOHN'S  WORT.     See  Hypericum. 

Jointed  J^eaf.     See  Articulatus. 

[■'JONES,  John,  M.  D.  The  family  of  Dr.  Jones 
was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  of  the  religious  society 
of  Friends.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Jamaica, 
(Long  Island,)  in  Queen's  county,  New- York,  in  the 
year  1729;  and  received  his  education  partly  from  his 
excellent  parents,  but  chiefly  at  a  private  school  In  the 
city  of  New- York.  He  was  early  led,  both  by  the 
advice  of  his  father,  and  his  own  inclination,  to  the 
study  of  medicine. 

Dr  Jones  early  indicated  an  attachment  for  that 
profession  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  cultivated 
with  so  much  ardour,  by  his  fondness  for  anatomical 
researches ;  and  though,  as  it  may  be  readily  supposed, 
these  could  only  be  of  the  comparative  kind,  yet  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  this  love  for  pursuits  of  the  same 
nature  has  been  noticed  in  the  youth  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  anatomists  that  ever  lived. 

After  completing  his  studies  in  this  country,  Dr. 
Jones  visited  Europe,  in  order  to  improve  himself  still 
farther  in  his  profession. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Jones  to  this  country,  he 
settled  in  New-York,  where  his  abilities  soon  procured 
him  extensive  practice.  To  the  profeaaion  of  surgery, 
in  particular,  he  devoted  much  attention  ;  he  was  the 
first  who  performed  the  operation  ol  lithotomy  in  thai 
city,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  several  cases  that  offered 
Shortly  after  his  return  that  his  fame  as  an  atmnxot 
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became  generally  known  throughout  the  middle  and 
eastern  states  of  America. 

Upon  the  institution  of  a  medical  school  in  the  col 
lege  of  New- York,  Dr.  Jones  was  appointed  professor 
of  Surgery,  upon  which  branch  he  gave  several  courses 
of  lectures,  and  thereby  diffused  a  taste  for  it  among 
the  students,  and  made  known  the  improved  methods 
of  practice  lately  adopted  In  Europe,  with  which  most 
of  the  practitioners  in  this  country  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  previous  life  of  Dr 
Jones,  he  had. been  atllicted  by  the  asthma,  and  for  a 
long  time  had  struggled  to  overcome  that  painful  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  exertions  both  of  his  own  skill,  and  of 
the  rest  of  his  medical  brethren  in  most  parts  of  the 
continent,  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual  even  to  his 
relief.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  take  a  voyage  tc 
Europe,  and  accordingly  sailed  for  London  Here,  in 
a  thick  smoke  and  an  impure  atmosphere,  where  so 
many  asthmatics  have  found  such  remarkable  benefit, 
he  also  experienced  a  considerable  alleviation  of  his 
complaint;  and  probably  the  permanent  alteration  in 
his  health  which  he  afterward  enjoyed,  may  be  in 
some  measure  attributed  to  the  affects  ol  his  residence 
In  London.  He  also  employed  himself  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  metropolis,  in  collecting  subscriptions 
for  an  hospital  in  New- York,  which  be  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  establishing. 

In  London  he  again  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  friend,  Mr.  Pott,  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
of  renewing  that  intercourse  which  had  been  previously 
commenced  between  them.  He  had  now  been  for 
some  years  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment ; 
but  unlike  many  who  suppose  all  knowledge  to  become 
stationary  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  college,  he  was 
still  willing  to  be  taught  by  those  who  had  formerly 
been  his  instructors,  and  who,  from  the  great  opportu- 
nities they  enjoyed,  would  be  enabled  to  afford  him 
much  information.  Eager  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  whenever  and  wherever  it  could  be  ob- 
tained, he  again  attended  the  iecluresof  his  old  master, 
Dr.  Hunter,  and  those  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Pott,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  showing  the  consistency  between  his 
profession  and  proofs  of  respect :  during  his  short  stay 
there,  he  paid  Dr.  Jones  the  most  particular  attention, 
and  presented  him  with  a  complete  copy  of  his  lectures, 
just  before  his  departure  from  London.  His  kindness, 
however,  did  not  end  here  :  for  in  the  frequent  appli- 
cations which  he  received  for  advice  from  all  parts  of 
this  country,  in  diflicult  and  important  cases,  he  never 
failed  to  recommend  his  old  pupil,  as  capable  of  afford- 
ing any  relief  to  be  derived  from  surgical  assistance. 
In  consequence  of  this,  his  attendance  was  frequently 
desired  in  the  different  states ;  and  while  he  showed, 
by  his  skill  and  success,  that  the  opinion  which  had 
been  formed  of  him  was  just,  his  fame  became  thereby 
diffused  throughout  the  continent  of  America. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
the  political  situation  of  which,  at  that  time,  called 
loudly  for  the  exertions  of  all  her  citizens.  He  again 
resumed  his  lectures,  and  delivered  several  courses, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  1775,  published  his 
"  Plain  Remarks  upon  Wounds  and  Fractures,"  which 
he  inscribed  to  his  old  preceptor,  Dr.  Cadwallader,  in 
a  neat  dedication.  A  work  of  this  kind  which  would 
give  the  young  practitioner  clear  notions  ot  the  im- 
proved mode  of  treating  disease,  without  embarrassing 
him  with  refined  speculations  or  useless  disquisitions, 
was  much  wanted.  He  attempted  no  systematic  ar- 
rangements, but  simnly  treated  of  those  subjects  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  surgeons  of  the  army  and 
navy  would  be  most  continually  directed.  No  present 
could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  his  country,  and  no 
gift  more  opportunely  made;  for  in  the  situation  of 
American  affairs,  many  persons  were  chosen  to  act  as 
surgeons,  who,  from  their  few  opportunities,  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  improvements  that  had  lately  bcci 
brought  in  practice,  were  but  ill  qualified  lor  the  office 
His  well-meant  endeavours  were  not  lost;  for  the  im 
provements  which  he  had  made  known,  though  new  tfa 
most  practitioners  and  surgeons,  were  readily  adopted 
when  recommended  by  such  authority.  This  was  the 
only  work  ever  published  by  Dr.  Jones  ;  it  might  have, 
indeed,  been  readily  supposed,  that  more  would  have 
come  from  his  pen,  considering  how  well  qualified  he 
was  to  make  observations,  and  impart  to  others  soma 
portion    of   that    knowledge   of   which    he    himself 
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possessed  so  great  a  share.  Such  was  actually  his  in- 
tention ;  and  he  had  prepared  another  work  for  the 
press,  tun  was  prevented  liy  the  most  base  treachery 
from  giving  it  to  the  world. 

He  died  1791,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.    As  a  Sur- 

.on,  Dr.  Jones  stood  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in 
tnis  country  ;  and  lie  may  be  deservedly  considered  as 
the  chief  instrument  in  effecting  the  remarkable  re- 
volution in  that  branch  of  the  healing  art,  which  is  now 
so  apparent,  by  laying  aside  the  former  complicated 
modes  of  practice,  and  substituting  those  which  are 
plain  and  simple.  The  operation  to  which  lie  princi- 
pally confined  himself  for  many  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  was  lithotomy ;  and  his  success  in  this  difficult 
and  important  object  of  a  surgeon's  duty,  was  great 
indeed.  Even  in  the  month  before  his  death,  in  a  most 
capital  and  nice  operation,  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  diminution  of  that  dexterity  and  steadiness  of 
hand,  for  which  he  had  always  been  remarkable,  and 
of  which  those  not  half  his  age  might  have  boasted. 

Connected  with  this  part  of  his  professional  charac- 
ter, was  his  merit,  as  an  accoucheur  ;  and  in  this  diffi- 
cult and  important  branch  his  success  was  great. 

The  merit  of  Dr.  Jones  as  a  physician  was  likewise 
considerable.  Though  educated  in  the  school  of  Boer- 
haave,  he  never  professed  an  implicit  faith  in  that,  or 
any  other  system.  lie  was  guided  by  just  principles, 
nnd  he  varied  his  practice  like  every  judicious  phy- 
sician, with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  success  of  his  practice  was  the  best  proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  principles,  and  of  the  judgment  which  di- 
rected their  application." — Thacli.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

["  JONES,  Walter,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  our  country,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and 
received  his  medical  education  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  graduated  about  the  year 
1770.  While  at  this  institution  he  became  a  favourite 
of  the  school,  and  enjoyed  the  particular  friendship 
and  esteem  of  Cullen,  and  the  other  professors  of  that 
time. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  settled  in 
Northumberland  county,  Virginia,  where  he  acquired 
an  extensive  practice,  and  sustained  throughout  life  the 
highest  standing  both  as  a  scholar  and  physician.  '  He 
was,'  (says  a  distinguished  gentleman,  who  for  some 
time  enjoyed  his  acquaintance,)  '  for  the  variety  and 
extent  of  bis  learning,  the  originality  and  strength  of  his 
mind,  the  sagacity  of  his  observations,  and  the  capti- 
vating powers  of  his  conversation,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  an  ac- 
curate observer  of  nature  and  of  human  character;  and 
seemed  to  possess  intuitively  the  faculty  of  discerning 
the  hidden  cause  of  disease,  and  of  applying,  with  a 
promptness  and  decision  peculiar  to  himself,  the  ap- 
propriate remedies.'  For  a  few  years  he  was  returned 
a  member  of  the  national  legislature;  but  he  spent  the 
most  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  that  profession  of 
which  he  wajadistinguished ornament." — Thach.Med. 
Biog.     A.] 

JUDGMENT.  The  judgment  is  the  most  important 
af  the  intellectual  faculties.  We  acquire  all  our 
knowledge  by  this  faculty ;  without  it  our  life  would 
be  merely  vegetative;  we  would  have  no  idea  either 
of  the  existence  of  other  bodies,  or  of  our  own;  for 
these  two  sorts  of  notions,  like  our  knowledge,  are  the 
consequence  of  our  faculty  of  judging. 

To  judge  is  to  establish  a  relation  between  two  ideas, 
or  between  two  groups  of  ideas.  When  I  judge  of  lite 
goodness  of  a  work,  I  feel  that  the  idea  of  goodness 
belongs  to  the  book  which  I  have  read;  I  establish  a 
relation,  I  form  to  myself  an  idea  of  a  d liferent  kind 
from  that  which  arises  from  sensibility  and  memory. 

A  continuation  of  judgments  linked  together  form  an 
Inference,  or  process  of  reasoning. 

We  see  how  important  it  is  to  judge  justly,  that  H,  to 
establish  only  those  relations  which  really  exist.  If] 
judge  that  a  poisonous  substance  is  salutary,  1  am  in 
danger  of  losing  my  lite;  my  false  Judgment  is  there- 
fore hurtful.  It  is  the  same  with  all  those  of  the  same 
kind.  Almost  all  the  misfortunes  which  oppress  man 
in  a  moral  sense,  arise  from  enoi  's  of  judgment ;  crimes, 
vices,  bad  conduct,  spring  from  false  judgment. 

The  Bclcncnof  logic  has  for  Its  end  the  teaching  of 
just  reasoning:  but  pure  judgment,  or  good  sense,  and 
false  judgment, or  wrong  headtdiicss, depend  on  organi- 
zation. We  cannot  change  in  this  respect;  we  must 
".•main  as  nature  has  made  us.  Then'  aie  men  en- 
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dovved  with  the  precious  gift  of  finding  relations  of 
things  which  have  never  been  perceived  before.  If 
these  relations  aie  very  important,  and  beneficial  to 
humanity,  the  authors  are  men  of  genius:  if  the  rela- 
tions are  of  less  importance,  they  are  considered  men 
of  wit,  imagination.  Men  differ  principally  by  their 
manner  of  feeling  different  relations,  or  of  judging 
The  judgment  seems  to  be  injured  by  an  extreme 
vivacity  of  sensations ;  hence  wc  see  that  faculty  be- 
come more  perfect  with  age. — Magendic's  Pkysiology 

Judicato  rius.  (From  judico,  to  discern  )  An  ob- 
solete term  applied  to  a  synocha  of  four  days,  because 
its  termination  may  certainly  be  foreseen. 

JUGA'LE  OS.  (Jugalis ;  from  jugum,  a  yoke. 
from  its  resemblance,  or  because  it  is  articulated,  to  the 
bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  like  a  yoke.)  Os  mala ;  Ok 
lygomaticum.  The  ossa  malarum  are  the  prominent 
square  bones  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks. 
They  are  situated  close  under  the  eyes,  and  make  part 
of  the  orbit.  Each  of  these  bones  have  three  surfaces 
to  be  considered.  One  of  these  is  exterior  and  some- 
what convex.  The  second  is  superior  and  concave, 
serving  to  form  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  orbit. 
The  third,  which  is  posterior,  is  very  unequal  and  con- 
cave, for  the  lodgment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal 
muscle.  Each  of  these  bones  may  be  described  as 
having  four  processes  formed  by  their  four  angles.  Two 
of  these  may  be  called  orbitar  processes.  The  superior 
one  is  connected  with  the  orbitar  process  of  the  os 
frontis ;  and  the  inferior  one  with  the  malar  process  of 
the  maxillary  bone.  The  third  is  connected  with  the 
temporal  processor  the  sphenoid  bone;  and  the  fourth 
forms  a  bony  arch,  by  its  connexion  with  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  infants,  these  bone3 
are  entire  and  completely  ossified. 

JU'GLANS.  (Quasi  Jovis  glans,  the  royal  fruit, 
from  its  magnitude.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Monmcia;  Order,  Poly- 
andria.    The  walnut-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  walnut.  See 
Juglans  regia. 

Juglans  regia.  The  systematic  name  of  the  wal- 
nut-tree. The  tree  which  bears  the  walnut  is  the 
Juglans — foliolis  ovalibus  glabris  sabscrratis  subtt- 
quclibus  of  Linnxus.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  but 
cultivated  in  this  country.  The  unripe  fruit,  which 
has  an  astringent  bitterish  taste,  and  has  been  long 
employed  as  a  pickle,  is  the  part  which  was  directed 
for  medical  use  by  the  London  College,  on  account  o( 
its  atlielmintic  virtues.  An  extract  of  the  green  fruit 
is  the  most  convenient  preparation,  asit  may  be  kept  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  made  agreeable  to  the  sto- 
mach of  the  patient,  by  mixing  it  with  cinnamon  water 

The  putamen,  or  green  rind  of  the  walnut,  has  been 
celebrated  as  a  powerful  anti-venereal  remedy,  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half ;  and  1'etrus  Borellus 
has  given  directions  for  a  decoction  not  unlike  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Lisbon  diet-drink,  in 
which  the  walnut,  with  its  green  bark,  forms  a  princi 
pal  ingredient.  Kainazzini,  whose  works  were  pub- 
lished early  in  the  present  century,  has  likewise  in- 
formed us,  that  in  his  tune,  the  green  rind  of  the  wal 
nut  was  esteemed  a  good  anli-vinereal  remedy  in  Eng 
land.  This  part  of  the  walnut  has  been  much  used  in 
decoclions,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  both  in  the  green 
and  dried  state;  it  has  been  greatly  recommended  by 
writers  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  by  those  of  our 
own  country  ;  and  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  decoction  of  the  woods.  Pearson  hns  em 
ployed  it  during  many  years,  in  those  cases  where  pains 
in  the  limbs  and  indurations  of  the  membranes  have 
remained,  after  the  venereal  disease  has  been  cured  by 
mercury  ;  and  he  informs  us  that  he  has  seldom  direct- 
(  d  it  without  manifest  advantage. 

fliauihilla  and  Giitanner  also  contend  for  the  anli 
venereal  virtues  of  the  green  bark  of  the  walnut :  bill 
the  result  of  Pearson's  experience  will  not  permit  him 
to  add  his  testimony  to  theirs.  I  have  given  it,  says 
he,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  could  retain,  ami 
for  as  long  a  time  as  the  strength  of  the  patients,  anil 
the  nature  of  their  complaints  would  |>ermit ;  but  I 
have  uniformly  observed,  that  if  they  who  take  it  be 
not  previously  cured  of  htrs  venerea,  the  peculim 
symptoms  will  appear,  and  proceed  m  their  usua' 
course,  in  defiance  of  the  powers  of  this  medicine.  Thf 
Dccactum  /.usitanicvm  may  be  given  with  great  ad 
vantage  in  many  of  those  cutaneous  diseases,  Ivhiet 
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ire  attended  with  aridity  of  the  skin ;  and  I  have  had 
some  opportunities  of  observing  lhal  when  the  putamen 
of  the  walnut  has  been  omitted,  either  intentionally  or 
by  accident,  the  same  good  effects  have  not  followed 
the  taking  of  the  decoction,  as  when  it  contained  this 
ingredient.     See  Julians. 

JUGULAR.  {Jugulans ;  from  j«n-u/u»i,  the  throat.) 
Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Jugular  veins.  The  veins  so  called  run  from  the 
head  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  are  divided,  from 
their  situation,  into  external  and  internal.  The  exter- 
nal, or  superficial  jugular  vein,  receives  the  blood 
from  the  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricular,  sublin- 
gual or  ranine,  and  occipital  veins.  The  internal,  or 
deep-seated  jugular  rem,  receives  the  blood  from  the 
lateral  sinuses  of  the  dm  a  mater,  the  laryngeal  and  pha- 
ryngeal veins.  Both  jugulars  unite,  and  form,  with  the 
subclavian  vein,  the  superior  vena  cava,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

JU'GULUM.  (From  jugum,  a  yoke;  because  the 
yoke  is  fastened  to  this  part.)  The  throat  or  anterior 
(art  of  the  neck. 

JUJUBA.  (An  Arabian  word.)  Jujube.  See  Itham- 
itis  ziiyphus. 

JUJUBE.     See  Rhammis  zizi/phus. 

JULY-FLOWER.    See  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 

JUNCKEB,  Gottlob  John,  was  born  in  1680  at 
Londorff,  in  Hesse.  After  the  proper  studies  he  gradu- 
ated at  Halle  in  1718  ;  and  became  afterward  a  distin- 
guished professor  there,  as  well  as  physician  to  the 
public  hospital.  His  works,  which  are  chiefly  compi- 
lations, have  been  much  esteemed,  and  are  still  occa- 
sionally referred  to ;  especially  as  giving  a  compendious 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  Stahl,  which  he  espoused  and 
taught.  He  has  given  a  "  Conspectus"  of  medicine,  of 
surgery,  of  chemistry,  and  of  several  other  departments 
of  professional  knowledge :  also  many  academical  theses 
on  medical,  chirurgical,  and  philosophical  subjects.  He 
died  in  175-J. 

JU'NCUS.  (An  old  Latin  word,  a  jurtgendo,  say 
the  etymologists,  from  the  use  of  the  plants  which  bear 
this  name  in  joining  or  binding  things  together.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Hezandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Jungus  odoratcs.     See  -Andrnpogon  schainanlhus . 

JUNIPER.     See  Juniperus  communis. 

Juniper  gum.     See  Juniperus  communis. 

JUNIPERUS.  (From  juvenis,  young,  and  pario, 
10  bring  forth  :  so  called  because  it  produces  its  young 
•erries  while  the  old  ones  are  ripening.)  J.  The  name 
»f  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diazcia ;  Order,  Jlono- 
iclphia. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  nameof  the  common  juniper. 
See  Juniperus  communis. 

Juniperus  communis.  The  systematic  nameof  the 
juniper-tiee.  Juniperus — foliis  ternis  patentibus  mu- 
eronalis,  baccis  longioribus,  of  Linnieus.  Both  the  tops 
and  berries  of  this  indigenous  plant  are  directed  in 
our  pharmacopceias,  but  the  latter  are  usually  preferred, 
and  are  brought  chiefly  from  Holland  and  Italy.  Of 
their  efficacy  as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  diaphoretic, 
and  diu>etic,  there  are  several  relations  by  physicians 
of  great  authority,  and  medical  writers  have  also 
spoken  of  the  utility  of  the  juniper  in  nephritic  cases, 
uterine  obstructions,  scorbutic  affections,  and  some 
cutaneous  diseases.  Our  pharmacopceias  direct  the 
essential  oil,  and  a  spirituous  distillation  of  the  berries, 
to  be  kept  in  the  shops.  From  this  tree  is  also  obtained 
a  concrete  resin,  which  has  been  called  snndarach,  or 
gum  juniper.  It  exudes  in  white  tears,  more  transpa- 
rent than  mastich.  It  Is  almost  totally  soluble  in  alko- 
hol,  with  which  it  forms  a  white  varnish  that  dries 
speedily.  Reduced  to  powder  it  is  called  ;:ounce,  which 
prevents  ink  from  sinking  into  paper  from  which  the 
exterior  coating  of  size  has  been  scraped  away. 

Juniperus  lycia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  true  frankincense.  Olibanum  ; 
Thus.  Frankincense  has  received  different  appella- 
tions, according  to  its  different  appearances  ;  the  simile 
tears  are  called  simply  olibanum,  or  thns,  when  two 
are  joined  together,  thus  masculum  ;  and  when  two  are 
vcrv  large,  thus  fr.min.num ;  if  several  adhere  to  the 
bark,  thus  cortieosum  ;  the  fine  powder  which  rubs  off 
from  the  tears,  mic*  thuris  ■  and  the  coaisei,  manna 
tiurit.  The  gum-resin,  that  is  so  called,  is  the  juice  of 
the  Juniperus— foliis  ternis  undiqnt  imbricatu  ovatU 

btusis.  aim  is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East 
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Indies;  but  that  which  comes  from  India  is  'ess  es- 
teemed. It  is  said  to  ooze  spontaneously  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  appearing  in  drops,  or  tears,  of  a  jiale 
yellowish,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  colour.  Olba- 
num  has  a  moderately  strong  and  not  very  agre<  able 
smell,  and  a  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent  taste:  In 
chewing,  it  sticks  to  the  teeth,  becomes  white;  and  ren- 
ders the  saliva  milky.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  readily 
catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a  strong  diffusive  and 
not  unpleasant  smell.  On  trituration  with  water,  tin 
greatest  part  dissolves  into  a  milky  liquor,  which,  on 
standing,  deposites  a  portion  of  resinous  matter.  The 
gummy  and  resinous  parts  are  nearly  in  equal  propor- 
tions; and  though  rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of  the 
olibanum  than  water,  it  extracts  nearly  all  its  active 
matter.  In  ancient  times,  olibanum  seems  to  have 
been  in  great  repute  in  affections  of  the  head  and  breast, 
COUgha,  hemoptysis,  and  in  various  fluxes,  both  uterine 
and  intestinal;  it  was  also  much  employed  externally. 
Recourse  is  now  seldom  had  to  this  medicine,  which  is 
superseded  by  myrrh,  and  other  articles  of  the  resinous 
kind.  It  is,  however,  esteemed  by  many  as  an  adstrin- 
gent,  and  though  not  in  general  use,  is  considered  as  a 
valuable  medicine  in  fluor  albus,  and  debilities  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines:  applied  externally  in  the  form 
of  plaster,  it  is  said  to  be  corroborant,  Sec.  and  with  this 
intention  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  emplastrum  thuns. 
Juniperus  sabina.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  or  barren  savin-tree.  Sabina;  Savina ;  Sa 
bina  stcrilis  ;  Brathu.  Juniperus — foliis  oppositis 
erectis  decurrentibus,oppositionibvs  pyxidalis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. Savin  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant;  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
and  from  producing  male  and  female  flowers  on  sepa- 
rate plants,  it  was  formerly  distinguished  into  the  barren 
and  berry-bearing  savin.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  this 
plant  have  a  moderately  strong  smell  of  the  disagree.! 
ble  kind,  and  a  hot,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  They  give 
out  great  part  of  their  active  matter  to  watery  liquors. 
and  the  whole  to  rectified  spirit.  Distilled  with  water 
they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil.  Decoctions 
of  the  leaves,  freed  from  the  volatile  principle  by  in 
spissation  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  retain  a 
considerable  share  of  their  pungency  and  warmth  along 
with  their  bitterness,  and  have  some  dpgree  of  smell, 
but  not  resembling  that  of  the  plant  itself.  On  inspis- 
sating  the  spirituous  tincture,  there  remains  an  extract 
consisting  of  two  distinct  substances,  of  which  one  is 
yellow,  unctuous,  or  oily,  bitterish,  and  very  pungent ; 
the  other  black,  resinous,  less  pungent,  and  sub-astrin- 
gent, Savin  is  a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  and 
has  been  long  reputed  the  most  efficacious  in  the  materia 
medico,  for  producing  a  determination  to  the  uterus, 
and  thereby  proving  emmenagogiie;  it  heats  and  stimu- 
lates the  whole  system  very  considerably,  and  is  said 
to  promote  the  fluid  accretions.  The  power  which  this 
plant  possesses  (observes  Dr.  Woodville)  in  opening  ute- 
rine obstructions,  is  considered  to  he  so  great,  that  wo 
are  told  it  has  been  frequently  employed,  and  with  too 
much  success,  for  purposes  the  most  infamous  and 
unnatural.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  its  effects 
in  this  way  have  been  somewhat  overrated,  as  it  is 
found,  very  frequently,  to  fail  as  an  emmenagogiie, 
though  this,  in  some  measure,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
smallnessof  the  dose  in  which  it  has  been  usually  pie- 
scribed  by  physicians;  for  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  "that 
savin  is  a  very  acrid  and  heating  substance,  and  I  have 
been  often,  on  account  of  these  quali  ies,  prevented 
from  employing  it  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  lender 
it  emmenagogiie.  I  must  own,  however,  that  it  shows 
a  more  powerful  determination  to  the  litems  than  any 
other  plant  I  have  employed  ;  but  I  have  been  frequently 
disappointed  in  this,  ami  its  heating  qualities  always 
require  a  great  deal  of  caution."  Dr.  Home  appears  to 
have  had  vcrv  great  success  with  this  medicine,  for  in 
five  cases  of  amenorrhea,  which  occurred  a:  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  four  were  cured  by  the  sabina, 
which  he  trave  in  powder  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm 
twice  8-day.  He  says  it  iswellsui  ed  io  the debile, but 
improper  in  plethoric  habits,  and  therefore  outers  re- 
peated bleedings  before  its  exhibitions.  <  onmry  people 
give  the  juice  from  the  leaves  and  young  lops  of  savin 
mixed  with  milk  to  their  children,  in  older  to  destroy 
the  worms;  it  generally  operates  by  stool,  and  brings 
them  away  with  it.  The  leaves  cut  small,  and  civen 
to  horses,'  mixed  with  tlieir  com,  destroy  the  hots. 
Externally,  savin  is  recommended  as  an  eschniolic  to 
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foul  ulcers,  syphilitic  warts,  fcc.  A  strong  decoction  of 
the  plant  in  lard  and  wax  forms  a  useful  ointment  to 
keep  up  a  constant  discharge  from  blisters.  &c.  See 
Ceratum  sabina. 

JUTITER.  The  ancient  chemical  name  of  tin, 
because  supposed  under  the  government  of  that  planet. 

JURIN,  James,  wa3,  during  several  years, an  active 
member  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  at  his 
death  in  1750,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  seventeen  disserta- 
tions, printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
afterward  a3  a  separate  work,  in  which  mathematical 
science  was  applied  with  considerable  acuteness  to 
physiological  subjects.  These  papers,  however,  in- 
volved him  in  several  philosophical  controversies  con- 
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cerning  the  force  of  the  heart,  &c.  He  was  a  wmm 
advocate  for  the  practice  of  inoculation,  which  he 
proved  greatly  to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  small-pox  - 
but  lie  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  increase  the 
mortality  upon  the  whole,  by  keeping  up  the  infection, 
while  many  retained  their  prejudices  against  adopting  'n. 

JUSTICIA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Justice 
who  published  the  British  Gardener's  Director.)  Tho 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diandria.-  Order 
Jilonogynia. 

JUVA'NTIA.  (From  juvo,  to  assist;  Whatevu 
assists  in  relieving  a  disease. 

JUVENTUS.    See  •/*£•<!. 

Juxtangi'na.  (From  juzta,  near,  and  angiia,  a 
quinsy.)    A  disease  resembling  a  quinsy 
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Kaath.  Pee  .Icacia  eatecku. 
K/EMPFER,  Esoei.bert,  was  boni  in  IG5I  it 
f.ippe,  in  Westphalia.  He  was  educated  in  Sweden, 
and  being  eager  lo  (ravel,  accompanied  the  Swedish 
ambassador,  Fahricius,  to  Persia,  as  secretary:  on 
whose  departure  from  Ispahan,  afiei  two  years,  he  ob- 
taiued  the  appointment  of  chief  surgeon  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pene- 
trate as  lar  as  Siam  and  Japan,  and  cleared  up  the 
geography  of  these  countries,  which  was  very  itnpcr- 
"ectly  known  before.  On  his  return  to  Eim  pe,  in 
I6U4,  he  graduated  at  Leyden,  and  settled  in  ids  own 
country;  he  was  afterward  appointed  physician  to  his 
sovereign,  and  continued  engaged  in  practice,  and  in 
composing  several  works,  till  his  death,  in  1716.  In  his 
inaugural  dissertation,  anions  other  subjects  relatins 
to  medicine,  he  notices  a  method  of  curing  colic  anions 
the  Japanese  hy  puncture  with  a  needle.  Bui  his  great 
work,  entitled  "  Auuenitates  Exotica',"  is  more  espe- 
cially esteemed  for  its  botanical  information,  and  au- 
thentic details,  relating  to  tlv  history  and  manners  of 
Persia,  &.c.  His  History  of  Japan,  of  which  there  is  an 
English  translation  in  folio,  is  highly  valued  for  its 
accuracy  and  fidelity. 

K^EMPFE'RIA.  (Named  aftet  Kffimpfer,  the 
Westplialian  naturalist.)  The  name  of  a  eei.us  of 
plants.     Ola-s,  Monandria  ;  Order,  Mmoptmta. 

K.impferia  galanga.  The  plant  which  affords 
the  greater  galangul  toot. 

Kxhpfbria  RortNDA.  The  systematic  name  of 
tiie  plan:  which  affords  the  officinal  zedoary.  Zcdoa- 
ria.  Kirmpferia — foliis  lanccnlalis pctioltitis,  of  Lin- 
n«eus.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  brought  to  us  in 
Ions  pieces,  itdoaria  longn,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
little  finger,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  bent,  rough, 
and  angular;  or  in  roundish  pieces,  udoaria  rotunda, 
about  an  inch  in  diamcter,of  an  .tsh  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  white  Within.  They  have  an  aereeahle 
camphoiaceous  smell,  and  a  bitierish  aromatic  taste. 
Though  formerly  much  esteemed  acainsl  rheumatic 
affections,  they  are  at  prasent  thought  to  possess  very 
little  medicinal  powers,  although  they  had  a  place  in 
the  confectio  aromatica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ka'jepit  oleum.     See  Melaleuca. 

K.VU.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  vegetable  alkali. 
See  Potassa. 

Kali  acitatum.     See  Potasses  acetas. 

Kali  aeratum.    See  Potassa;  carbonas. 

Kali  arsenicatitm.  A  preparation  of  arsenic, 
composed  of  tl>e  vegetable  alkali  and  Hie  acid  of 
arsenic. 

Kali  citrattm.     See  Potassa:  citras. 

Kali  pRjEPaRaTUM.     Sec  Potassa:  subcarbonas. 

Kali  FURUM.     See  Potasse  fvsa. 

Kali  siv.phcratum.    See  Sulphuretvm  potassa:. 

Kali  tartarizatum.    See  Potassa  tarlras. 

Kali  vitriolati  m.     See  Put ussa:  sulphas. 

KARI'HOLITE.  A  yellow  mineral  which  occurs 
n  thin  prismatic  concretions. 

KEEL.     See  Carina. 

Keeled  leaf.     See  Carinatns. 

KEILL,  James,  was  horn  in  Scotland,  1G73.  After 
going  through  the  proper  studies  abroad,  and  espect 
ally  attending  to  anatomy,  he  was  enabled  lo  lecture 
t>n  that  subject  with  great  reputation  in  both  the  Eng- 
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lish  universities,  and  received  tin  lionorsry  degree  at 
Cambridge.  During  this  period  he  published  a  Com- 
pendium of  Anatomy,  chiefly  from  Cnwpcr  in  170J- 
lie  settled  ill  practice  at  Northampton;  ami  ihree 
years  after  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  the 
dissection  of  a  nan,  reputed  to  have  been  130  j  eai  i" 
age;  which  agreed  very  much  with  what  Harvey 
found  in  old  Parr.  He  was  well  skilled  in  mat  hi 
lies,  which  he  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  lawa 
ot  the  animal  economy.  In  170b,  he  published  '  An 
Account  of  Animal  Secretion,  the  Quantity  of  Bloed 
in  the  Human  Body,  and  Muscular  Motion."  To 
which,  in  a  second  edition,  he  added  an  Essay  on  the 
Force  of  the  Heart.  This  engaged  him  in  a 
versy  with  Dr.  Jurin,  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  (Dr.  Keill  being  tin  i:  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society)  till  the  period  of  his 
premature  death  in  171ft, occasioned  by  a  cancer  in  the 
mouth,  to  u  liich  he  had  applied  the  cautery,  but  with- 
out any  relief. 

KBl'Rl.     See  Clieiravthus  chriri 

KEI. P.     Incinerated  seaweed. 

KENEANGiA.  (From  kcvos,  empty,  and  oyyaop, 
a  vessel.)  1.  A  state  of  inaction  of  the  blood  or  otl  i 
vessels. 

2.  A  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  vessels. 

KERATE.     the  third  mineral  order  of  Mohs. 

Kerato-pharyno.ei's.  (From  Kioas,  a  horn,  c::d 
ttapvyl,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle  so  named  from  ft* 
shape,  and  insertion  in  the  pharynx. 

KE'RMES.  {Chtrmah,  Arabian.)  Oranum  tine 
torUim  ;  Coccus  baphica.  Round  reddish  grains,  ah  ul 
the  size  of  peas,  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south 
of  France,  adhering  to  the  branches  of  the  scarlet  oak. 
They  are  the  nidus  of  a  minute  red  animalcule,  call.-d 
Corctis  quercus  ilicis.  The  confectio  nlkermes,  now 
obsolete,  was  prepared  with  these,  which  pes 
roborantand  adstringent  virtues. 

Kermes  mineralis.     A   preparation  of  antimony, 
so  termed  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  te  the  int    't 
of  that  name.     It  is  now  disused  in  mi 
gives  place  to  the  other  preparations  of  antimony 
I  Hydrosulpkurctum  stibii  rubrum. 

KERNEL  WORT.     See  Scrophvlana nodosa. 

Ke'rva.  (Kervak,  Arabian.)  The  Hicinus  com 
mums 

KETCHUP.  The  prepared  liquor  of  the  mush 
room,  made  by  spiinkling  salt  on  that  vegetable,  tx4 
collecting  the  fluid  whicn  escapes. 

Keysf.u's  pills.  A  ance celebrated  mercurial me- 
dicine,  the  method  of  preparing  which  was  purchased! 
hy  the  French  government,  and  has  since  iieen  pi.li- 
lished  by  llichard.  The  hydrargyria  acetatus  is  con 
sidered  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  more  el 
form  of  Keyser.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of 
Keyser's  pills  with  observing,  thai  he  considers  it  to  he, 
without  exception,  the  most  effectual  remedy  foi  the 
venereal  disease  hitherto  discovered.  But  forthet 
trials  of  this  remedy  do  not  justify  the  sanguine  ac- 
counts of  its  properties;  though  it  may  sometimes  suc- 
ceed when  some  of  the  other  mercurial  preparation* 
have  failed. 

Kibes.    A  name  for  chilblains. 

KinRiv  tep.restris.     Barbadocs  tar. 

KIDNEY.     (Hen,  me.  in.)     An  abdominal  vise:;- 
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shaped  like  a  kidney-bean,  that  secretes  the  urine, 
'f  liere  are  two  kidneys.  One  is  situated  in  each  lum- 
bar region,  near  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  behind  the 
peritoneum.  This  organ  is  composed  of  three  sub- 
stances; a  cortical,  which  is  external,  and  very  vas- 
cular ;  a  tubulous,  which  consists  of  small  tubes ;  and 
a  papillous  substance,  which  is  the  innermost.  The 
kidneys  are  generally  surrounded  with  more  or  less 
adipose  membrane,  and  they  have  also  a  proper  mem- 
brane, membrane  propria,  which  is  closely  accreted  to 
the  cortical  substance.  'I  he  renal  arteries,  called  also 
cmulgents,  proceed  from  the  aorta.  The  veins  eva- 
cuate their  blond  into  the  ascending  cava.  The  absor- 
bents accompany  the  bloodvessels,  and  terminate  in 
the  thoracic  duct.  The  nerves  of  the  kidneys  are 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and  great  intercostal.  The 
excretory  duct  of  this  viscus  is  called  the  ureter.  At 
the  middle  of  the  kidney,  where  the  blood-vessels  enter 
it,  is  a  large  membraneous  bag.  called  the  pelvis,  which 
diminishes  like  a  funnel,  and  forms  a  long  canal,  the 
meter,  that  conveys  the  mine  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder,  which  it  perforates  obliquely. 

Kidney- shaped  leaf.    See  lit:  injur  mis. 

K1FFEK1LL.    See  Meerschaum. 

Kikkkunemalo.  A  pure  resin,  very  similar  to 
copal,  but  of  a  more  beautiful  whiteness  and  transpa- 
rency. It  is  brought  from  America,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  used  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  hysteria,  tetanus, 
&c.     It  forms  the  most  beautiful  of  ail  varnishes. 

Ki'ki.     (Kike,  Arabian.)     Sec  Ricinus. 

Ki'na  kina.     See  Cinchona. 

KINATE.  Ktnas.  Acompoundof  the  Kinic  acid, 
with  a  saleable  base. 

KINIC  ACID.  {Acidum  kinicum;  from  kinia,  the 
Freuch  name  of  cinchona,  from  which  it  is  obtained.) 
"  A  peculiar  acid  extracted  from  cinchona.  Let  a 
wa  ery  extract  from  hot  infusions  of  the  bark  in  pow- 
der be  made.  Alkohol  removes  the  resinous  part  of 
this  extract,  and  leaves  a  viscid  residue,  of  a  brown 
colour,  which  has  hardly  any  bitter  taste,  and  which 
consists  of  kinate  of  lime  and  a  mucilaginous  matter. 
This  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquor  is  filtered 
and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  warm  place. 
It  becomes  thick  like  syrup,  and  then  depositcs  by  de- 
grees crystalline  plates,  sometimes  hexaSdral,  some- 
times rhomboidal,  sometimes  square,  and  always 
Coloured  slightly  of  a  reddish-brown.  These  plates  of 
Kinate  of  lime  must  be  purified  by  a  second  crystalliza- 
tion. They  ate  then  dissolved  in  ten  or  twelve  times 
their  weight  of  water,  and  very  dilute  aqueous  oxalic 
acid  is  poured  into  the  solution,  till  no  more  precipitate 
is  formed.  By  filtration,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  sepa- 
rated, and  the  kinic  acid  being  concentrated  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  yields  regular  crystals.  It  is  de- 
compo.-ed  by  heat.  VVIiile  it  forms  a  soluble  salt  with 
lime,  it  does  not  precipitate  lead  or  silver  from  their 
solutions.   These  are  characters  sufficiently  distinctive. 


The  kinates  are  scarcely  known ;  that  of  lime  constt 
lutes  seven  per  cent,  of  cinchona." 

Kinki'na.     See  Cinchona. 

KINO.  (An  Indian  word.)  Gnmmi  gambiense , 
Gummi  rubram  adstringens  gambiense.  The  tree 
from  which  this  resin  is  obtained,  though  not  botani- 
cally  ascertained,  is  known  to  grow  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Gambia,  in  Africa.  On  wounding  its  bark 
the  fluid  kino  immediately  issues  drop  by  drop,  and, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  formed  into  hard  masses.  It 
is  in  appearance  very  like  the  retail  called  Sanguis 
draconis ;  much  tedder,  more  firm,  resinous,  and  ad- 
stringent  than  catechu.  It  is  now  in  common  use,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  vegetable  adstringents, 
or  strptics,  in  the  materia  medica.  Its  dose  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  grains. 

KN  EE-HOLLY.    See  Ruscus. 

KNEE-PAN.    See  Patella. 

KOLLYRITE.  A  light  greasy  mineral  of  a  while 
colour,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

Kolto.  (A  Polonese  word.)  The  plica  po'.onica, 
or  plaited  hair. 

KOUMI3.  A  vinous  liquid  which  the  Tartars  make 
by  fermenting  mare's  milk.  Something  similar  is 
prepared  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland. 

KRAMERIA.     (So  named  in  commemoration  of 
two  German  botanists,  who  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.     Class,  Tetrandria 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Kramkria  triandria.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree,  the  root  of  which  is  called  rhalunia,  a  substance 
which  has  been  long  known  to  the  manufacturers  of 
port  wine;  it  is  the  production  of  Peru,  and  was  long 
thought  to  be  the  root  of  the  cinchona  cordifolia.  It  is 
described  as  externally  resembling  the  root  of  the 
rubia  tinctorum  to  the  taste,  being  aromatic,  bitter, 
and  very  astringent ;  its  infusion  or  decoction  turns 
black  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  precipitates  tannin. 
The  principal  virtues  appear  to  reside  in  the  cortical 
part  of  the  root,  which  is  thick  and  resinous.  An 
opinion  prevails  that  the  substance  sold  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  foreign  extract  of  bark,  is  made 
from  this  root. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medical  virtues  of  this 
root  are  powerfully  tonic.  In  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs,  in  chronic  rheumatisms,  fluor  albus,  and  in 
intermittent  fevers,  it  has  been  employed  with  good 
effect.  While  given  in  doses  similar  to  cinchona,  i 
has  the  advantage  of  being  only  one-third  the  price  of 
that  substance. 

KRAMERIC  ACID.  {.Icidum  kramcricum ;  from 
krameria,  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained.) An  acid  obtained  by  Pcschier  from  the  root 
of  the  Krameria  triandria 

Kyaxite.     See  Cyanite. 

KyNa'ncHE.     See  Cynanche. 
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T  A'BDANUM.    See  Cistus creticus. 
■*"    LABELLUM.    A  little  lip.   Applied  in  botany  to 
the  barba,  or  inferior   lip,  of  ringent   and   personate 
plants.     See  Corolla. 

LA  HIUM.     (Labium,  i.  n. ;  airo  tov  XaGciv.) 

1.  The  lip  of  animals. 
,    8.  Applied  in  botany  tocoroils  of  plants,  which  are 
termed  unilabiate,  bilabiate,  See. ;  and  from  their  posi- 
I     n  in  certain  flowers,  superior,  inferior,  Sec. 

La'iiium  I.KPORINUM.     See  Hare-lip. 

LABOKATO'IUCM.  (From  lalwro,  labour.)  A 
place  properly  fitted  up  for  the  performance  of  chemi- 
cal operations. 

LABRADOR  STONE.     See  Felspar. 

LA'BYRINTII.  I.abyrinthus.  That  part  of  the 
internal  car  which  is  behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num ;  it  is  constituted  by  the  cochlea,  vestibuluin,  and 
semicircular  canals.     See  Ear 


LAC.    (Lac.  tis.  n.)     1.  Milk.    See  Milk. 

2.  The  name  of  a  vegetable  substance.    See  Lacca. 

Lac  ammoniaci.     See  Mistura  ammoniaci. 

Lac  amyqdai..k.     See  .Mistura  amt/gdalee. 

Lao  ASSAFff.TiD.i:.     See  Mistura  assafectidtr. 

Lao  stJLPHL'Rts.    See  StUpnur  practpitatum. 

LA'CCA.  (From  lakah,  Arabian.)  Gummi  lacca:. 
Stick-lac:  Gum-lac;  Seed-lac;  Shell-lac.  The  im- 
proper name  of  gum  lac  is  given  to  a  concrete  bridle 
substance,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  incrusta.eil  on  the  iwigs  of  the  Cretan  laccifc- 
rum;foliis  otuitis  tomrntosis  serrulat's  petiolatis, 
calycibus  tometitosis,  of  Linnaru-,  where  it  is  deposited 
by  a  small  insect,  at  present  not  scientifically  known. 
It  is  found  in  wry  great  quantities  on  the  uncultivated 
mountains  on  both  sides  tin'  Ganges,  and  is  of  great 
use  to  the  natives  in  various  works  of  art,  as  vainish, 
painting,  dying,  &c.  When  the  resinous  matter  is 
i  the  wood  into  small  pieces  or  grams,  it  U 
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termed  seed- lac,  and  when  melted  and  formed  into  Ral 
plates,  skcll-lac.  This  substance  is  chiefly  employed 
tin  nuking  sealing-wax.  A  tincture  of  it  is  return- 
mended  as  an  antiscorbutic  to  wash  the  gums. 

LACHUVMA.  A  tear.  A  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
the  lachrymal  eland,  and  [lowing  on  the  surface  of  the 
eye.     See   l\ 

Lacury.ma  ABISGHA.  See  Tercblnthina  argentora- 
tctisis. 

LACHRYMAL.     Lackrymalis.     Of  or  belonging 
to  tears,  or  parts  near  where  they  are  secreted. 
Lachrymal  bosk.     See  Unguis os. 
Lachrymal  duct.     Ductus  lackrymalis.    The  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  which  opens  upon 
the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

Lachrymal  gland.  Otandula  lackrymalis.  A 
glomerate  gland,  situated  above  the  external  angle  of 
the  orbit,  in  a  peculiar  depression  of  the  frontalbone. 
It  secretes  the  tears,  and  conveys  them  to  the  eye  by  it> 
excretory  ducts,  which  are  six  or  eight  in  number. 

Lachrymal  nerve.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  from 
the  head  is  divided  into  several  branches,  the  tirst  of 
which  is  called  the  orbitary  branch;  this  is  divided 
into  three  more,  the  third  of  which  is  called  thefocAry- 
«:«/  bratick  ;  it  L'oes  off  chiefly  to  the  lachrymal  gland. 
LACCiC  ACID.  (.Icidum  tactician  ;  from  lacca, 
the  substance  in  which  it  exists.)  " Dr.  John  made  a 
watery  extract  of  powdered  stick-lac,  and  evaporated  it 
to  dryness,  lie  digested  alkohol  on  this  extract,  and 
evaporated  the  alkoholic  extract  to  dryness.  He  then 
digested  this  mass  in  ether,  and  evaporated  the  ethereal 
solution;  when  he  obtained  a  syrupy  mass  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  which  was  again  dissolved  in  alkohol. 
On  adding  water  to  this  solution,  a  little  resin  fell.  A 
peculiar  acid  untied  to  polassa  and  lime  remains  in 
the  solution,  which  is  obtained  free,  by  forming  with 
acetate  of  lead  an  insoluble  lacoate,  and  decomposing 
this  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Laccic  acid  crystallizes  ;  it  has  a  wine-yellow  colour, 
a  sour  taste,  and  is  soluble,  as  we  have  seen,  in  water, 
alkohol,  and  ether.  It  precipitates  lead  and  mercury 
white;  but  it  does  not  affect  lime,  barytes,  or  silver,  in 
their  solutions.  It  throws  down  the  salts  of  iron 
white.  With  lime,  soda,  and  potassa,  it  forms  deli- 
quescent salt,  soluble  in  alkohol." 

LACIXIATCS.  Laciniale,  fringe-like:  cut  into 
numerous  irregular  portions  ;  applied  to  leaves,  petals, 
&c. ;  as  the  leaves  of  the  Ranunculus  parviftorus,  and 
Geranium  columbinnm,  the  petals  of  the  Reseda. 

Laco'mcum.    (Because  they  were  much  used  by  the 
oeople  of  Laconia.)    A  stove,  or  sweating-room. 
Lacquer.     A  solution  of  lac  in  alkohol. 
LACTATE.    Lactas.    A  definite  compound,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  acid  of  sour  whey,  or  lactic  acid, 
with  salifiable  bases;  thus  lactate  of  potassa,  &x. 

LACTATION.  (.Lactatio ;  from  laclco,  to  suckle.) 
The  giving  suck. 

LACTEAL.     {Lacteus  ;  from  lac,  milk;   because 
the  fluid  they  absorb  looks  like  milk.) 
J.  Milky.  ' 

2.  In  anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  vasa  lactea. 
The  absorbents  of  the  mesentery,  which  originate  in 
the  small  intestines,  and  convey  the  chyle  from  thence 
to  the  thoracic  duct.  They  are  very  tender  and  trans- 
parent vessels,  possessed  of  aninfinitenumber  of  valves, 
which,  when  distended  with  chyle,  a  milky  or  lacteal 
fluid,  give  them  a  knotty  appearance.  They  arise 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  villous  coat  of  the 
small  intestine,  perforate  the  other  coats,  and  form  a 
kind  of  net-work,  while  the  greater  number  unite  one 
with  another  between  the  muscular  and  external  coats. 
From  thence  they  proceed  between  the  lamina;  of  the 
mesentery  to  the  conglobate  glands.  In  their  course 
they  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  gland  through 
which  they  pass,  being  distributed  through  them 
several  times,  and  curled  in  various  directions.  Tito 
lactcals  having  passed  these  glands,  go  to  others,  and 
at  lent'lh  seek  those  nearest  the  mesentery.  From 
these  glands,  which  are  only  four  or  five,  or  perhaps 
more,  the  lacteals  pass  out  and  ascend  with  the  mesen- 
teric artery,  and  unite  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  those  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
then  form  a  common  trunk,  the  thoracic,  duct,  which, 
in  sotiie  subjects,  is  dilated  at  its  origin,  forming  the 
receptaculuiii  ckyli.    See  Nutrition. 

LACTESCENS.  (From  lac,  milk.)  Lactescent 
or  milky. 
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LACT.C  ACID,  (Acidumlacticxm;  from  lac  iniik.j 
"  By  evaporating  sour  whey  to  one-eighth,  (i  'Cling. 
precipitating  with  lime-water,  and  separating  ti.e  >ime 
by  oxalic  acid,  Scheele  obtained  an  aqueous  solution 
of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has 
accordingly  been  termed  the  lactic.  To  procure  it 
separate,  he  evaporated  the  solution  to  the  consistence 
of  honey,  poured  on  it  alkohol,  filtered  this  solution, 
and  evaporated  the  alkohol.  The  residuum  was  an 
add  of  a  yellow  colour,  incapable  of  being  crystallized, 
attracting  the  humidity  jfthe  air,  and  forming  deli 
qucscenl  salts  with  the  earths  and  alkalies. 

Bouillon  Lagrange  since  examined  it  more  narrowly, 
and  from  a  series  of  experiments  concluded,  that  it  con- 
sists of  acetic,  acid,  muriate  of  polassa,  a  small  portion 
of  iron  probably  dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid,  and  an 
animal  matter. 

This  judgment  of  Lagrange  was  afterward 
by  the  opinions  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  Butsincu 
then,  BerBellus  has  investigated  its  nature  very  foil}', 
and  has  obtained,  by  means  of  n  long  and  often-re- 
peated series  of  different  experiments,  a  com|<! 
viction  that  Scheele  was  in  the  right,  and  that  the  lactic 
acid  is  a  peculiar  acid,  very  distinct  from  all  others. 

The  lactic  acid,  purified,  has  a  brown-yellow  colour, 
and  a  sharp  sour  taste,  which  is  much  weakened  by 
diluting  it  with  water.  It  is  without  smell  in  (he  eolOj 
but  emits,  when  heated,  a  sharp  sour  smell,  not  unlike 
that  of  sublimed  oxalic  acid.  It  cannot  be  made  to 
crystallize,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  a  saline  substance  ;  but  dries  into  a  thick  and 
smooth  varnish,  which  slowly  attracts  moisture  ;'rc;:i 
the  air.  It  is  very  easily  soluble  in  alkohol 
in  a  gold  spoon  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  fi:st 
boils,  and  then  its  pungent  acid  smell  becomes  very 
manifest,  but  extremely  distinct  from  that  of  the  acetic 
acid ;  afterward  it  is  charred,  and  has  an  empyrcuma- 
tic,  but  by  no  means  an  animal,  smell.  A  porous  char- 
coal is  left  behind,  which  does  not  readily  burn  to 
ashes.  When  distilled,  it  gives  an  empyrenmatic  oil, 
water,  empyrenmatic  vinegar,  carbonic  acid,  and  in- 
flammable gases.  With  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides,  it  affords  peculiar  salts;  and  these  are distill 
guished  by  being  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  in  general  by 
not  having  the  least  disposition  to  crystallize,  but  dry 
ing  into  a  mass  like  gum,  which  slowly  becomes  moiV 
in  the  air. 

La'ctica.    The  Arabian  name  for  the  fever  whicl 
the  Greeks  call  Typhos. 

LACTI'FUGA.  (From  lac,  milk,  and/u^o,todiivc 
away.)  A  medicine  or  other  means  which  dispel  milk. 
LACTUCA.  (From  lac,  milk;  named  from  the 
milky  juice  which  exudes  upon  its  being  wounded.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna'an  sya 
tern.  Class,  Syngcncsia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  equalis 
The  lettuce. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  garden-lettuce, 
the  Lactuca  saliva. 
Lactuca  oraveolens.  See  Lactuca  virosa. 
Lactuca  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lettuce.  It  i3  esteemed  as  a  wholesome,  aperient,  bitter 
anodyne,  easy  of  digestion,  but  affording  no  nutriment. 
Lettuces  appear  to  agree  better  with  hot,  bilious,  me- 
lancholic temperaments,  than  the  phlegmatic.  The 
seeds  possess  a  quantity  of  oily  substance,  whicbj 
triturated  with  water,  forms  an  emulsion  esteemed  by 
some  in  ardor  urinrc,  and  some  diseases  of  the  urinary 
passages.  Lettuce  was  famous  for  the  cure  of  tbe 
emperor  Augustus,  and  formed  the  opiate  of  Galen, 
in  his  old  age;  a  proof  that,  in  the  warmer  climates, 
it  must  acquire  an  exaltation  of  its  virtues  above  what 
is  met  with  in  this  country. 

Lactuca  scariola.  Lactuca  sylvcslris ;  Scariola, 
Scariola  gaUorum.  This  species  possesses  a  stronger 
degree  of  bitterness  than  the  Lactuca  sativa,  and  is 
.-aid  to  be  mote  aperient  and  laxative.  It  is  nearly 
similar,  in  virtue  as  in  taste,  to  endive  unblanched. 
Lactuca  sylvesthis.  See  Lactuca  scariola. 
Lactuca  virosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
opium,  or  strong-scented  lettuce.  Lactuca  graveoletu. 
Lactuca— foliis  korizontalibus  carino  aculeatis  den- 
tatis,  of  Linnseus.  A  common  plant  in  our  hedge 
and  ditches.  It  has  a  strong,  ungrateful  smell,  ref-etn 
bling  that  of  opium,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  (arte:  <t 
abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  in  which  its  sensible 
qualities  seem  to  reside,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  who  describes  the  odour 
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ana  taste  of  tln;jujoe  as  nearly  agreeing  with  lli.it  of  the 
White  poppy-  I tsefiictsarealsosaid,  according  to  Waller, 
ta  be  powerfully  narcotic.  Dr.  Collin,  at  Vienna,  first 
brought  the  lactuca  virosa  into  medical  repute,  and  its 
Chai  acler  has  lately  induced  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
Edinburgh,  to  insert  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  materia 
a.  More  than  iwenty-fourcasesofdropsy  are  said, 
by  Collin,  to  have  been  successfully  treated  by  employing 
an  extract  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  this 
plant,  which  is  stated  not  only  to  be  powerfully  diuretic, 
nut,  !>y  attenuating  the  viscid  humours  to  promote  all 
cretions,  and  to  remove  visceral  obstructions.  In 
tl)  ■  more  simple  cases,  proceeding  from  debility,  the 
extract,  in  doses  of  eighteen  to  thirty  grains  a-day, 
pri  ved  sufficient  to  accomplish  a  cure;  but  when  the 
disease  was  inveterate,  and  accompanied  with  visceral 
uctions,  the  quantity  of  extract  was  increased  to 
drachms;  nor  did  larger  doses,  though  they  ex- 
Cited  nausea,  ever  produce  any  other  bad  effect;  and 
the  patient  continued  so  strong  under  the  use  of  this 
n  nedy,  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  employ  any 
tonic  medicines.  Though.  Dr.  Collin  began  his  experi- 
9  with  the  lactuca  at  the  Pazman  hospital,  at  the 
time  he  was  trying  the  arnica,  1771,  yet  very  tew  phy- 
sicians, even  at  Vienna,  have  since  adopted  the  use  of 
tins  plant.  Plenciz,  indeed,  has  published  a  solitary 
instance  of  its  efficacy,  while  Unarm  informs  us  that 
lie  never  experienced  any  good  effect  from  its  use; 
alleging,  that  those  who  were  desirous  of  supporting 
Its  character,  mixed  it  witii  a  quantity  of  extractum 
ScilliB.  Under  these  circumstances  we  shall  only  say, 
that  the  recommendation  of  this  medicine  by  Dr.  Col- 
lin will  be  scarcely  thought  sufficient  to  establish  its 
use  in  England. 

["  Lactuca  elonoata.  This  is  a  tall,  lactescent, 
native  plant,  it  is  substituted  for  the  Lactuca  virosa 
of  Europe,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  its  proper- 
ties, though  of  inferior  strength.  I  have  no  personal 
experience  with  this  plant,  but  am  informed  by  physi- 
cians who  have  tried  it,  that  it  is  anodyne,  and  pro- 
motes the  excretion  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  An  ex- 
tract made  by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  may  In- 
given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  The  con- 
crete, lactescent  juice  would  probably  be  found  much 
stronger." — Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

["  i.ACTueARiiiM.  Common  garden-lettuce,  like 
many  plants  of  its  class,  exudes  a  milky  juice  on  being 
Wounded  after  it  is  fully  grown.  This  juice  concretes 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  into  a  brownish,  bitter  sub- 
stance, resembling  opium  in  some  of  its  characters.  It 
is  most  abundant  when  the  plant  is  in  (lower,  and 
least  so  while  the  leaves  are  young,  or  when  they  arc 
ttiolated  by  heading.  Lactucariiini  has  the  colour. 
anil  in  some  degree  the  taste  and  odour,  of  opium,  for 
which  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  by  Dr. C'o.xe 
and  Dr.  Duncan.  It  has  been  said  to  contain  morphia 
in  addition  to  its  other  component  parts.  It  acts  as  a 
soporific,  and  has  been  thought  useful  in  phthisis  as  a 
palliative.  Dose,  one  or  two  grains."— Big.  Mat. 
A.] 
Lactuce'lla.  (Diminutive  of  lactuca,  the  lettuce; 
so  named  from  its  milky  juice.)  The  sow-thistle.  The 
Sonchus  arvensis. 

Lag-tcc-i'mina.  (From  lactco,  to  suckle:  so  called 
because  they  happen  chiefly  to  children  while  at  the 
breast.)  The  thrush,  and  little  ulcers,  or  crusty  scabs 
on  the  skin,  which  happen  during  the  time  the  child  is 
at  the  breast. 

LACTU'MEN.  ('mm /nc,  milk;  so  named  because 
it  is  covered  with  a  white  crust.)  The  achor,  or  scald- 
head  ;.  also  a  little  crusty  stab  on  the  skin,  affecting 
Children  at  the  breast. 

LACU'NA.  (From  lacus  a  channel.)  The  mouth 
or  opening  of  the  excretory  duct  of  a  muciparous  gland, 
a    those  of  the  urethra,  ami  other  parts. 

LA'DANUM.  (From  lailon,  Arab.)  See  Cistus 
Ci  ctic.iis. 

Ladies'  bed-straw.     See  Galium. 
Ladies'  mantle.     See  Mckemilla. 
Ladies'  smock.    Sec  Cardamine. 
1  etikica'ntia.  (From  Utificu,  to  moke  glad  )  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  many  compositions  under  the 
intention  of  cordials;  but  boih  the  medicines  and  dis- 
tinctions are  now  quite  disused. 

LAIVIS.  Smooth  and  even.  Applied  to  stems  of 
plains,  and  is  opposed  lo  all  roughness  and  Inequality 
whatever. 
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L.evitas  iNTEsriNonuv.     A  name  of  the  iicnfciy 

See  DiarrUaa. 

La'oaROS.  (Aayapos,  lax;  so  named  from  its  com- 
parative laxity.)     The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

LAGENjEFORMIS.  Dottle  shaped.  Applied  to 
the  gourd  ;  as  in  Cucurbila  lagenaria. 

LAGNESI9.  (From  Xayvns,  libidinous.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class,  Genetica;  Order.  Ur- 
gastica;  in  Good's  Nosology:  lust.  It  embraces  two 
species,  viz.  Lagnesis  salueitas,  and  I,  furor. 

LAGOPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  Aayurcj,  a  hare;,  and 
o$da\fios,  an  eye;  because  it  is  believed  'hat  hares 
sleep  with  their  eyes  open.)  Lagopktkalmos. 
hare's  eye.  A  disease  in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut. 
The  following  complaints  may  arise  from  it :  a  constant 
weeping  of  the  organ,  in  consequence  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  alternate  closure  and  opening  of  the  eyelids, 
which  motions  so  materially  contribute  to  prop 
the  tears  into  the  nose;  blindness  in  a  strong  li:;ht,  in 
consequence  of  the  inability  to  moderate  the  rays  which 
fall  on  the  eye  ;  on  the  same  account,  the  -ighl  becomes 
gradually  very  much  weakened;  incapacity  to  sleep 
where  there  is  any  light;  irritation,  pain,  and  red. cess 
of  the  eye,  from  this  organ  being  exposed  lo  the  ex- 
traneous substances  in  the  atmosphere,  without  the 
eyelids  having  the  power  of  washing  them  away  in 
the  natural  manner. 

An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the  whole  eye,  or  a 
staphyloma,  may  obviously  produce  lagophlhahnos 
But  affections  of  the  upper  eyelids  are  the  common 
causes.  Heister  says,  he  has  seen  the  complaint  ori- 
ginate from  a  disease  of  the  lower  one.  Now  and 
then  lagophthalmos  depends  on  paralysis  of  the  orhi 
cularis  muscle.  A  cicatrix  after  a  wound,  ulcer,  or 
burn,  is  the  most  frequent  cause. 

LAGOPO'DICM.  (From  Aaywos,  a  hare,  and  rove, 
a  foot:  so  called  because  it  has  narrow  hairy  leave.-, 
like  the  font  of  a  hare.)    The  herb  hare's-foot  trefoil. 

LAGO  STOMA.  (From  Xuymoc,  a  hare,  and  5-0^11, 
the  mouth:  so  called  because  the  upper  lip  is  divided 
in  the  middle  like  that  of  a  hare.)     See  Hare  lip. 

LAKEWEED.     See  Polygonum  kydropiper. 

LALLANS.    See  LaUalio. 

LALLATTO.  That  species  of  vicious  pronuncia- 
tion in  which  the  letter  I  is  rendered  unduly  liquid  or 
substituted  for  an  r.  The  Greeks  denominated  it 
lambducismus,  from  the  letter  A,  lambda. 

La'mac.    Gum-arabic. 

LAMBDACI  SMUS.  A  defect  in  speech,  which 
consists  in  an  inability  to  pronounce  certain  conso- 
nants ;  or  that  stammering  or  difficulty  of  speech  when 
the  letter  I  is  pronounced  too  liquid,  and  often  in  the 
place  of  r.     See  Psellismus  lullaxs. 

LAMBDOIDAL.  (Lambduidulis  •  from  A,  and 
ctios,  resemblance,  because  it  is  shaped  like  the  letter 
A.)     Belonging  10  the  suture  so  called. 

LaMBDOIDaL  suture.  {Suturu  lambdoidalis  •  be- 
cause it  is  shaped  like  the  letter  A)  Occipital  suture. 
The  suture  that  unites  the  occipital  bone  lo  the  two 
parietal  bones. 

LAMBITIVL'M.  (From  Umbo,  to  lick  up.)  A 
linctus  or  medicine  to  be  licked  up. 

LAME'LLA.  (Dim.  of  lamina,  a  plate  of  metal.) 
1.  A  thin  plate  of  metal. 

2.  The  parallel  gills  or  plates  in  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  auaric  family  only 

LAMINA.  (From  jAaw,  to  beat  off.)  A  Vine,  or 
membrane,  or  any  substance  resembling  a  thin  plate  of 
metal . 

2.  Toe  lap  of  the  ear. 

3.  The  parts  of  the  corolla  of  a  polypetalous  flower, 
are  named  the  unguis,  or  claw,  and  lamina,  or  border. 

LAMINABILITY.  A  property  possessed  hy  son'io 
bodies  of  being  extended  in  dimensions  by  a  gradually- 
applied  pressure      See  Ductility. 

LAMIUM.  (From  Lamium,  a  mountain  of  Ionia, 
where  it  grew  ;  or  from  lama,  a  ditch,  because  it  usually 
grows  about  ditches  and  neglected  places.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plains  in  the  Linn;rau  system.  Class 
Didynamia;  Order,  Gymnospermia.    The  nettle. 

Lamium  album.  Urtica  mortua;  Archangelie* , 
Galcobdolon;  Stackys  fa-.tida;  Urtica  iners  magna 
fattidissima.  Dead  nettle;  Whin-  archangel  nettle 
Uterine  hemorrhages  and  tiuor  albus  are  said  to  Iw 
relieved  by  infusions  of  this  plant,  from  whose  sensible 

qualities  very  little  benefit  can  be  expected. 
LAMPIC  ACID.   [Acidum lampticum    froraA^i** 
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to  shine  )  "  Sir  H.  Davy,  during  his  admirable  re- 
searches on  the  nature  and  properties  of  flame,  an- 
nounced the  singular  fact,  that  combustible  bodies  might 
be  made  to  combine  rapidly  with  oxygen,  at  temperatures 
below  what  were  necessary  to  their  visible  inflamma- 
tion. Among  the  phenomena  resulting  from  these  new 
combinations,  he  remarked  the  production  of  a  peculiar 
acid  and  pungent  vapour  from  the  slow  combustion  of 
ether ;  and  from  its  obvious  qualities  lie  was  ted  to 
suspect,  that  it  might  be  a  product  yet  new  to  the 
chemical  catalogue.  Faraday,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  has  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  properties  of  this  new  acid  ;  but  from  the 
very  small  quantities  in  which  he  was  able  to  collect 
it,  was  prevented  from  performing  any  decisive  expe- 
riments upon  it. 

In  the  Cth  volume  of  the  same  Journal,  we  have  a 
pretty  copious  investigation  of  the  properties  and  com- 
pounds of  this  new  acid,  by  Daniell.  From  the  slow 
combustion  of  ether  during  six  weeks,  by  means  of  B 
coil  of  platina  wire  sitting  on  the  cotton  wick  of  the 
lamp,  he  condensed  with  the  head  of  an  alembic,  whose 
beak  was  inserted  in  a  receiver,  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
the  lampic  acid  liquor. 

When  tirst  collected,  it  is  a  colourless  fluid,  of  an  in- 
tensely sour  taste,  and  pungent  odour.  Its  vapour, 
when  heated,  is  extremely  irritating  and  disagreeable, 
and,  when  received  into  the  lungs,  produces  an  op- 
pression at  the  chest  very  much  resembling  the  edict 
of  chlorine.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  prepared,  from  less  than 
1.000  to  1.008.  It  may  be  purified  by  careful  evapora- 
tion ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  vapour 
which  rises  from  it  is  tint  of  alkohol,  with  which  it  i« 
slightly  contaminated,  and  not  of  ether.  Thus  recti- 
fied, its  specific  gravity  is  1.015.  It  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  and  decomposes  all  the  earthy  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates, forming  neutral  salts  with  their  bases,  which 
are  more  or  less  deliquescent." —  L're's  Chcm.  Diet. 

[•'Lamp,  safety.  The  safety-lampas  recommended 
for  general  use  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  a  cylinder  of  wire 
gauze  with  a  double  top,  securely  and  carefully  fastened. 
The  whole  >s  protected  and  rendered  convenient  for 
carrying  by  a  frame  and  ring.  If  the  cylinder  be  of 
twilled  wire-gauze  the  wire  should  be  at  least  of  the 
thickness  of  one  fortieth  cf  an  inch,  and  of  iron  or 
copper,  and  20  in  the  warp,  and  10  or  18  in  the  weft. 
If  of  plain  wire-gauze  the  wire  6hou!d  not  be  less  than 
one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  28  to  30 
both  warp  and  woof. 

The  operation  of  this  lamp  may  be  shown  on  a  small 
scale  by  suspending  it  in  a  glass  jar,  and  then  admitting 
a  sufficient  stream  of  coal  gas  to  render  the  enclosed 
atmosphere  explosive.  The  flame  of  the  lamp  first  en- 
larges, and  is  then  extinguished,  the  whole  of  the  cage 
being  filled  with  a  lambent  blue  light;  on  turning  off 
the  supply  of  the  gas  this  appearance  gradually  ceases 
and  the  wick  becomes  rekindled,  when  the  atmosphere 
returns  to  its  natural  state." — Web.  Man.  of  Chcm.    A.J 

LA'MPSANA.     See  Lapsana. 

LANA.  Wool.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  species  of 
hairy  pubescence,  consisting  of  white,  long,  somewhat 
crisp  hair,  like  wool.  It  is  applied  to  stems,  leaves, 
seeds,  tec. 

Lana  pmLosormcA.  The  snowy  flakes  of  white 
oxide,  which  rise  and  float  in  the  air  from  the  combus- 
tion of  zinc. 

LANATUS.  Woolly.  Applipd  to  the  stems, 
leaves,  seeds,  &x.  of  plants.  The  Verbascum  thapsus 
is  a  zood  example  of  the  Caulis  lanatus ;  tire  Stachys 
lanafa  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  Gossypium  of  the  seed. 

LANCEOLATUS.  Lanceolate,  lance-shaped.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves,  petals,  seeds,  &c.  of  a  narrow,  oblong 
form,  tapering  towards  each  end ;  as  the  leaves  in 
Plantnzo  lanceolata,  and  petals  of  Narcissus  minor, 
and  seeds  of  the  Fraxinus. 

LANCE'TTA.  (Dim.  of  lancea,  a  spear.)  A 
lancet.  An  instrument  used  for  bleeding  anl  other 
purposes. 

LANCISI,  John  Maria,  was  born  at  Rome,  in  1G54. 
He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  a  taste  lor  natural 
history  led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  pur- 
sued with  great  ardour,  and  took  his  degree  at  the  age 
of  18.  After  some  minor  appointments,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  display  his  talents  and  acquirements,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  1084;  and  con- 
tinued his  duties  for  13  years,  with  great  reputation 
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He  was  made  physician  to  three  succeeding  popes,  and 
attained  the  age  of  65.  He  had  great  knowledge  of 
mankind,  with  very  engaging  manners;  and  his  zea. 
for  the  advancement  of  medici  ie  was  extreme  and  urr 
ceasing.  lie  collected  a  library  of  above  20,000  vo 
lumes,  which  he  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  of  medical  students:  it  was  opened  tour 
j  years  before  his  death,  lie  left  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  works,  several  of  which  were  printed,  others' 
remain  in  manuscript  in  that  library.  His  more  irn 
portant  publications  are,  a  treatise,  "  De  Subitanei* 
Mortibus;"  "The  Anatomical  Plates  of  EustachiUS, 
with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  in  folio;"  and  a  dhsserta 
tion,  " De  Noxils  Paludum  Effluvifb,"  referring  inter 
mittents  to  the  marsh  miasmata,  printed  in  1717.  After 
his  death,  a  treatise,  "  De  Mom  Cordis  et  Aneurysma- 
tibus,"  and  a  collection  of  cases  from  his  manuscript, 
were  given  to  the  public. 

LANGUISH,  Browne,  a  physician  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  for  the  me- 
chanical theories  of  physiology  and  medicine,  which 
he  supported  by  numerous  experiment*  lie  had  the 
merit  of  ascertaining  several  interesting  facts  in  respect 
to  tiie  nature  of  the  circulating  powers,  lie  died  in 
London,  in  1759.  His  publications  are,  "A  New  F.s 
say  on  Muscular  Motion,  &c.  ;"  "Modern  Theory  of 
Physic ;"  "Physical  Experiments  upon  Brutes;"  and 
*' Croonian  Lectures  on  Muscular  Motion." 

Lao'nica  curatio.  A  method  of  curing  the  gout, 
by  evaporating  the  morbid  matter  by  topical  applica- 
tions. 

Lapa'ctica.  (From  Aa:ra£a>,  to  evacuate.)  Pur 
ga'.ive  medicines. 

LA'PARA.     (From  Xa7raf<i>,  to  empty;    so  named 

from  its  concave  and  empty  appearance.)    The  flank 

LAPAROCE'LE.     (From  \a-aca,  the  flank,  and 

KrjXrjy  a  rupture.)    A  rupture  through  the  side  of  the 

belly. 

LA'PATHUM.     (From  Xatragw,  to  evacuate:   so 
named   because  it  purges  gently.)     The  dock     Gee 
llumcx. 
Lapathum  acetosum.     See  Rnmez  acctosa. 
Lapathum  acutim.    See  Ilumez  acutus. 
Lapathum   aquaticum.      See   Humex  hydrolxpa 
tkum. 

Lapide'llitm.  (From  lapis,  a  stone.)  Lapidcllus. 
The  name  of  a  kind  of  spoon,  formerly  used  10  take 
out  small  stones  and  fragments  front  the  bladder. 

LAP1DEUS.     Stony.     Applied  to  seeds  of  plants 
as  those  of  the  Litkospcrmum  and  Ostcosperma. 
La'pides  cancrorum.    See  Cancer. 
Lapi'lm  CANCRORUM.    See  Cancer. 
LA  PIS.     (Lapis,  idis.  m.;  of  uncertain  dcriva 
tion.)     A  stone. 
Lapis  ageratus.    See  Jigeratus. 
Lai-is  bezoar.    See  Beioar. 
Lapis  cf.ruleus.     See  Lapis  lazuli. 
Lapis  cai.aminaris.     See  Calamine. 
Lapis  calcaruus.    A  carbonate  of  lime. 
Lapis  cyanus.    See  Lapis  lazuli. 
LAns  hematites.    See  Htematitcs. 
Lapis  hibernicis.      Tegula    hibcrnica.     Jlrdeata 
hibernica.     Hardesia.    Irish  slate.     A  kind  of  slate, 
or  very  hard  stone,  found  in  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
in  a  mass  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  which  stains  the 
hands.    When  dried  and  powdered,  it  is  pale,  or  of  a 
whitish  blue,  and,  by  keeping,  grows  black.    In  the 
fire  it  yields  a  sulphureous  gas,  and  acquires  a  pale- 
red  colour,  with  additional  hardness.    It  is  occasion- 
ally powdered  by  the  common  people,  and  taken  in 
spruce  beer,  against  inward  bruises. 

Lapis  hystricis.    See  Bczoar  hystricis. 
Lapis  infernalis.     An  old  name  for  the  caustic 
potassa.    See  Potassa  fusa. 

Lapis  lazuli.      Lapis  cyanus.    Azure  stone.    A 
combination  of  46  silica,  28  lime,  14.5  alumina,  3  oxide 
of  iron,  G5  sulphate  of  lime,  and  2  water,  according 
to  Klaprolh.     This  singular  mixture  forms  a  stone,  of 
a  beautiful  azure  blue,  which  it  preserves  in  a  strong 
heat,  and  does  rtot  suffer  any  alteration  by  the  contaci 
of  air.    The  finest  specimens  come  from  China  Per 
sia,  and  Great  Bucharia.    It  was  formerly  exhibited  as 
a  purgative  and  vomit,  and  given  in  epilepsy. 
Lapis  malacensis.     See  Beioar  hystricis 
Lapis  ollaris.     Potstone. 
Lapis  porctnus.     See  Bczoar  hystricis 
Lapis  simi.e.    See  Bezoar  simiie. 
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LAl'I'A.  (I-appa,  a-ao  tv  Xa6av,  from  its  seizing 
the  garments  of  passengers.)     See  Arctium  lappa. 

Lappa  major.     See  Arctium  lappa. 

LATSANA.  (Aad'avij,  from  Lumpsacus,  the  town 
near  which  it  flourished;  or  from  Aajragw,  to  evacu- 
ate ;  because  it  was  said  to  relax  the  howels.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order, 
Polygamia  aquales. 

Laps  an  a  communis.  Lampsana;  jVapium;  Pa- 
pillaris herba.  Dock-cresses.  Nipplewort.  This 
plant  is  a  lactescent  bitter,  and  nearly  similar  in  vir- 
tues to  the  cichory,  dandelion,  and  endive.  It  has 
been  employed  chiefly  for  external  purposes,  against 
wounds  and  ulcerations,  whence  the  name  of  nipple- 
wort and  papillaris. 

La 'ui'ks  uutturis.  A  malignant  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils,  in  which  the  patient  appears  as  if  he  were 
suffocated  with  a  noose. 

LARCH.     See  Pinus  iarix. 

LARD.  The  English  name  of  hog's  fat,  when 
melted  dwwn.    See  Adeps  suilla. 

[Larkspur.    See  Delphinium.    A.] 

LARYNGISMUS.  Thenameof  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Class,  Pneumatica;  Order,  Pncumonica,  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Laryngic  suffocation.  It  lias  only  one 
species,  stridulus,  the  spasmodic  croup. 

LARYNGOTOMY.  (Laryngotomia;  from  Xa- 
puyi-,  the  larynx,  and  Ttuvu,  to  cut.)  See  Broncho- 
tomy. 

LARYNX.  (Larynx,  gis.  f.  j  a  Greek  primitive.) 
A  cartilaginous  cavity,  situated  behind  ihe  tongue,  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fauces,  and  lined  with  an  ex- 
quisitely sensible  membrane.  It  is  composed  of  the 
annular  or  cricoid  cartilage,  the  scutiforin  or  thyroid, 
the  epiglottis  and  two  arytenoid  cartilages.  The 
superior  opening  of  the  larynx  is  called  the  glottis. 
'The  laryngeal  arteries  are  blanches  of  the  external 
carotids.  The  laryngeal  veins  evacuate  their  blood 
into  the  external  jugulars.  The  nerves  of  the  larynx 
are  from  the  eighth  pair.  The  use  of  the  larynx  is  to 
constitute  the  organ  of  voice,  and  to  serve  also  for 
respiration. 

LASCI'VUS.  (From  lacio,  to  ensnare;  upon  ac- 
count of  its  irregular  motions.) 

1.  Lascivious. 

2.  An  epithet  used  by  Paracelsus  for  the  chorea 
eancti  viti. 

LA'SER.  (A  term  used  by  the  Cyrenians.)  The 
berb  laserwort,  or  assafcetida. 

LASER1TTIITM.  (Lac  scrpitium,  alluding  to  its 
milky  juice.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna-an    system;    Class,    Penlandria;    Order,    Di- 


heal,  or  woundwort.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  plant 
arc  warm,  and  similar  in  flavour  and  quality  to  those 
of  the  parsnip.  The  roots  and  stalks  have  a  much 
stronger  smell,  which  resembles  that  of  opoponax  ;  and 
Boerhaave  relates,  that,  on  wounding  the  plant  in  the 
summer,  he  obtained  a  yellow  juice,  which,  being  in- 
spissated a  little  in  the  sun,  agreed  perfectly  in  both  re- 
spects with  that  exotic  gum  resin. 

Laskrpitium  latifolium.  The  systematic  name 
of  live  while  gentian.  Gaitiana  alba.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Laserpitium  foliis  eordatis,  inciso-serralis, 
of  LlnneDUB,  possesses  stomachic,  corroborant,  and  de- 
obstruent  virtues.    It  is  seldom  used. 

Laskrpitium  siler.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Jicartwort.  Seseli;  i>ilcr  montanum.  Sermountain. 
The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  plant,  which  glows  in  the 
southern  pans  of  Europe,  are  directed  as  officiiials. 
They  have-  an  agreeable  smell,  mid  a  warm,  glowing, 
aromatic  taste;  and  though  neglected  in  this  country, 
do  not  appear  to  be  deservedly  BO. 

LATERAL.  {Lateralis;  from  latus,  the  side.) 
On  the  side.  A  term  In  general  use,  applied  to  parts 
of  the  body,  operations,  and  to  flower  stalks,  when 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  Stem  or  stalk ;  as  in  Erica 
Varans. 

Lateral  operation.  A  name  given  to  on  opera 
tion.  One  mode  of  cutting  foi  the  stone,  because  it  is 
performed  on  the  side  of  the  pelvis.     See  Lithotomy. 

Lateral  sinus.    See  Sinus. 

LATER1TIOUS.  (LatcrUius  ,  from  Inter,  a  brick.) 
A  term  applied  to  the  brick-like  sediment  occasionally 
deposited  in  the  urine  of  people  afflicted  with  fever. 

LA'TEX.      (Latex,  quod  in    venis   terra:  lateat.) 


Water,  or  juice.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  tne 
blood,  as  being  the  spring  or  source  of  all  the  hu- 
mours. 

Lathyris.  (From  Xadui,  to  forget;  because  itwas 
thought  to  affect  the  memory.)  A  term  given  by  some 
author  to  a  species  of  tithymal  or  spurge,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  'J'lthymalus  lalifolius,  the 
broad-leaved  spurge,  and  called  by  some  also  Cata- 
putia. 

LA'THYRUS.  (A  name  adopted  from  Theophras 
tus,  whose  XaQvuoi,  appears  evidently  to  be  like  ours 
something  of  the  pea  or  vetch  kind,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible precisely  to  determine  what.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Liniuean  system.  Class,  Diadel- 
phia ;  Older,  Decandria.    The  vetch. 

Lati'bdlvm.  (From  laleo,  to  lie  hid.)  The  fomes 
or  hidden  matter  of  infectious  diseases. 

LATISSIMUS.  A  term  applied  to  a  muscle  from 
its  great  breadth. 

Latissimus  colli.  See  Plutysma  myoides 
Latissimus  dorsi.  Aniscalptor,  o(Cow\ier.  Dorsi 
lumbo  sacra  humeral,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
humerus,  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk. 
It  Is  a  very  broad,  thin,  and,  for  the  most  part,  fleshy 
muscle,  which  is  placed  immediately  under  the  skin 
except  where  it  is  covered  by  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  trapezius.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  posterior 
hall"  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  os  sacrum  and  lum- 
bar vertebra?,  and  from  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  from 
seven,  and  even  eight,  of  the  lowermost  ones  of  tin; 
back  ;  also  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  edges 
and  external  surlace  of  the  four  inferior  false  ribs,  near 
their  cartilages,  by  as  many  distinct  slips.  From  these 
different  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  run  in  different 
directions;  those  from  the  ilium  and  false  ribs  run 
almost  perpendicularly  upwards;  those  from  the  sa- 
crum and  lumbar  vertebra;,  obliquely  upwards  and 
forwards ;  and  those  from  the  vertebne  of  the  back, 
transversely  outwards  and  forwards,  over  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  where  they  receive  a  small  thin 
bundle  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  arise  tendinous  from 
that  angle,  and  aie  inserted  with  the  rest  of  the  mus- 
cle, by  a  strong,  flat,  and  thin  tendon,  of  about  two 
inches  in  length,  into  the  forepart  of  the  pesterior  edge 
of  the  groove  observed  between  the  two  tuberosities 
of  the  os  Humeri,  for  lodging  the  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps.  In  dissection,  therefore,  this  mus- 
cle ought  not  to  be  followed  to  ils  insertion,  till  some 
of  the  other  muscles  of  the  os  humeri  have  been  tirsi 
raised.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  humeri  downwards 
and  backwards,  and  to  turn  it  upon  its  axis.  Riolamis, 
from  its  use  on  certain  occasions,  gave  it  the  name  of 
nni  tersor.  When  we  raise  ourselves  upon  our  hands, 
as  in  rising  from  off  an  arm-chair,  we  may  easily  per- 
ceive the  contraction  of  this  muscle.  A  bursa  mucostx 
is  found  between  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os 
humeri,  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Lauca'ma.     (From  Xavu,  to  receive:  so  called  be 
cause  it  receives  and  conveys  food.)     The  oesophagus 
LA%'DANUM.       (From   laus,   praise:    so  named 
from  ils  valuable  properties.)     See  'I'inclura  opii. 
LAUMONITE.    Diprismatic  zeolite. 
LAUREL.    See  Lauras. 
Laurel,  cherry.     See  Primus  laurocrrasus. 
Laurel,  spurge.     See  Daphne  laureola. 
LAUREOLA.    (Dim.  of  laurus,  the  laurel :  named 
from   ils  resemblance  to  the  laurel.)      See  Daphne 
laureola. 

Lauro-cerasus.  (From  laurus,  the  laurel,  and 
cerasus,  the  cherry-tree :  so  called  because  it  has 
leaves  like  the  laurel.)     See  Primus  laurocerasus. 

Lauro'sis.  (So  called  from  Mount  Laurus,  where 
there  were  silver  mines.)     The  snodium  of  silver. 

LAU'RUS.  (From  laus,  praise;  because  it  wa* 
usual  to  crown  the  heads  of  eminent  men  with  branches 
of  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
iia;an  system.  Class,  Knncundria ;  Order,  Monogxjnia 
The  laurel. 
2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  sweet  bay.   Sec 

Laurus  vobilis. 

Laurus  camphora.  The  systematic  name  of  tl« 
cainphire-tree.  Laurus— foliis  triplincrriis  lancco- 
lato-oralis.  It  affords  the  substance  called  Camphora 
Camphura;  Caf;  Cafar;  Ligaturavcnerts ;  Cuphor.i; 
Capur;  Alkosor ;  Altesor.  Caiupbire,  or  camphor,  is 
a  peculiar  concrete  substance  prepared  by  distillatiou 
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Tho  tree  is  indigenous  ami  crows  abundantly.  The 
samphire  is  round  to  lodge  everywhere  in  tho  imcr- 
Btices  of  the  libies  of  tile  wood,  pith,  and  knots  of  the 
tree.  The  crude  camphire,  exported  from  Japan,  ap- 
pears in  small  grayish  pieces,  and  is  intermixed  with 
various  extraneous  matters  :  in  this  state  it  is  received 
by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by  a  second  sublimation;  it 
is  then  formed  into  loaves,  in  which  slate  it  is  sent  to 
England. 

'•Purified  camphor  is  awhile  concrete  crystalline 
substance,  nol  brittle,  but  easily  crumbled,  having  a 
peculiar  consistence  resembling  that  of  spermaceti, 
but  hauler.  It  has  a  strum:  lively  smell,  and  an  acrid 
taste;  is  so  volatile  as  totally  to  exhale  when  left  ex- 
posed in  a  warm  air;  is  light  enough  to  swim  on  w  aier; 
and  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  very  white 
Maine  and  smoke,  without  any  residue. 

The  roots  of  aedoary,  thyme,  rosemary,  sage,  the 
inula  helleniuin,  the  anemone,  the  pasque  flower  or 
Pulsatilla,  and  other  vegetable's,  afford  camphor  by  dis- 
tillation. It  is  observable,  that  all  these  plants  afford 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  camphor,  when  the  sap  has 
been  suffered  to  pass  to  the  concrete  state  by  several 
mouths'  drying.  Thyme  and  peppermint,  slow  ly  di  nil, 
afford  much  camphor ;  and  Aciiard  has  observed  thai 
a  smell  ot'  camphor  is  disengaged  when  volatile  oil  of 
fennel  is  treated  with  acids. 

Kind,  a  German  chemist,  endeavouring  to  incorpo- 
rate muriatic  acid  gas  with  nil  of  turpentine,  by  putting 
this  oil  into  the  vessels  iii  which  the  ens  was  received 
when  extricated,  found  the  oil  change,  tiist  yellow, 
then  brown,  and,  lastly,  to  be  almost  wholly  coagulated 
into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  comported  itself  in  every 
respect  like  camphor.  Tromsdort'  and  Boullay  con- 
firm this.  A  small  quantity  ot'  camphor  may  lie  ob- 
tained from  oil  of  turpentine  by  simple  distillation  at 
a  very  gentle  heat.  Oilier  essential  oils,  however, 
afford  more.  By  evaporation  in  shallow  vessels,  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  57°  F.,  Proust  obtained  from  oil  of 
lavender  .25,  of  sane  .21,  of  marjoram  .1014,  of  rose- 
mary .0G-J5.  He  conducted  the  operation  on  a  pretty- 
large  scale. 

Camphor  is  not  soluble  in  water  in  any  percpptible 
degrees,  though  it  communicates  its  smell  to  that 
fluid,  and  may  be  burned  as  it  floats  on  its  surface. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  a  surgeon  at  Madrid  has 
effected  its  solution  in  water  by  means  of  tile  carbo- 
nic acid. 

Camphor  may  be  powdered  by  moistening  it  with 
alkohol,  and  triturating  it  till  dry.  It  may  be  formed 
into  an  emulsion  by  previous  grinding  with  near  three 
times  its  weight  of  almonds,  and  afterward  gradually 
adding  the  water.  Yelk  of  egg  and  mucilages  are 
also  effectual  for  this  purpose;  but  sugar  does  not 
answer  well. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Roniieu,  that  small  pieces 
of  camphor  floating  on  water  have  a  rotatory  motion. 

Alkohol,  ethers,  and  oils,  dissolve  camphor. 

The  addition  of  water  to  the  spirituous  or  acid  solu- 
tions of  camphor,  instantly  separates  it. 

llatchett  has  particularly  examined  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  camphor.  A  hundred  grains  of  cam- 
phor were  digested  in  an  ounce  of  concentrated  sul- 
phmic  acid  for  two  days.  A  gentle  heat  was  then  ap- 
plied. a:d  the  digestion  continued  lor  two  days  longer. 
Six  ounces  of  water  were  then  added,  and  the  whole 
distilled  to  dryness.  Three  grains  of  an  essential  oil, 
aving  a  mixed  odour  of  lavender  and  peppermint, 
came  over  with  the  water.  The  residuum  being  treated 
twice  with  two  ounces  of  alkohol  each  time,  fifty, 
three  grains  of  a  compact  coal  in  small  fragments 
remained  undissolved.  The  alkohol,  being  evaporated 
in  a  wa  er-bath,  yielded  forty-nine  grains  of  a  blackish 
brown  substance,  which  was  hitter,  astringent,  had 
the  smell  of  caromel,  and  formed  a  dark  brown  solu- 
lion  with  water.  This  solution  threw  down  very  dark 
brown  precipitates,  with  sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of 
lead,  muriate  of  tin,  and  nitrate  of  lime.  It  precipi- 
tated gold  in  the  metallic  state.  Isinglass  threw  down 
the  whole  of  what  was  dissolved  in  a  nearly  black 
precipitate. 

When  nitric  acid  is  distilled  repeatedly  in  large 
quantities  from  camphor,  it  converts  it  into  a  peculiar 
acid."     See  Camphoric  acid. 

The  use  of  this  important  medicine,  in  different 
diseases,  is  very  considerable.  It  has  been  much  em- 
uloved.  with  great  advantage,  in  levers  of  all  kinds, 


particularly  in  nervous  fevers,  attended  with  dillnum 
and  much  watchfulness.  The  experienced  VVcrlhoff 
baa  witnessed  its  utility  in  several  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  its  reliigeranl 
qualities.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  in  putrid  levers, 
where  hark  ami  acids  are  contra-indicated,  is  temarka- 
ble.  In  spasmodic  ami  convulsive  affections  it  is  also 
Of  much  service,  and  even   ill  epdepsy.      In   cliionie 

diseases  [his  medicine  is  likewise  employed;  and 
against  rheumatism,  arthritis,  and  mania,  we  have 
several  accounts  ol  its  efficacy.  Nor  is  it  less  effica- 
cious when  applied  externally  in  certain  diseases:  it 
dissipates  inflammatory  tumours  in  a  short  tune;  and 
its  antiseptic  quality,  in  resisting  and  curing  gangreni  . 
is   very  considerable.      Another   property  peculiar   to 

tins  medicine,  must  not,  however,  be  omitted;  the 
power  it  possesses  of  obviating  the  strangury  that  is 
produced  by  cantharides,  when  sprinkled  over  a  blister. 
The  preparations  of  camphor  are,  spiritus  caviphora, 
linimsntum  camphora,  tinctura  camphora  composita, 
and  the  mistura  camphora.  Camphor,  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid  with  some  essential  oils,  forms  the  aromatic 
vinegar. 

Laurus  cassia.     Cassia  lignea;  Canelfa  malaba 
rica;  Cassia  lignea  malabarica;  Xylocassia;  Canclla 
malabarica   it  javensis ;    Karva;    Canclla 
Jlrbor  judaica ;  Cassia  canclla ;  Caneltifcra  malaba- 
rica; Cinnamomum  malabaricum ;  Caliliacka 
Wild  cinnamon  tree;  Malabar  cinnamon-tree,  or  cas 
tin  lignea-tree.     Cassia  lignea  is  the  bark  of  the  Lam-as 
tree,  the  foliis  triplinerviis  lanccolatis,  of  J.uma  us. 
The  leaves  an-  called  folia  malabatkri  in  in 
The  bark  and  leaves  abound  with  the   flavour  of 
cinnamon,  for  which  they  may  be  substituted;   but 
in     much    larger    doses,    as    they    are    considerably 
weaker. 

Laurus  cinnamomum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cinnamon-tree.  Cinnamomum.  This  tree  affordd 
the  troe  cinnamon,  which  is  its  inner  bark.  Jacquin 
describes  the  tree  thus:  Lauras  cinnamomum;  faliis 
trinerviis  ovato-oblongis ;  nervis  versus  apicem  cva- 
nescentibus  Cinnamon  bark  is  one  of  the  most  grate- 
ful of  the  aromatics;  of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  mode- 
rately pungent,  slowing,  hut  not  fiery  taste,  accompa- 
nied with  considerable  sweetness,  and  some  degree  of 
adstringency.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial  carminative 
and  restorative  spices  we  are  in  possession  of,  and  is 
generally  mixed  with  the  diet  of  the  sick.  The  essen 
tial  oil,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  seldom  used :  -j 
tincture,  simple  and  spirituous  water,  are  directed  H 
be  kept  in  the  shops.  The  watery  infusion  of  cinna- 
mon is  given  with  advantage  to  relieve  na u 
check  vomiting. 

Laurus  cililawan.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant,  the  bark  of  which  is  called  cortex  culilawan  in 
the  Shops.  Cnllitlaican ;  Cartel  caryophylloides. 
l.aurus — faliis  triplinerviis  oppositis,  of  Liimaus 
This  bark  very  much  resembles  cinnamon  in  appear- 
ance and  properties. 

Laurus  nobilis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sweet  bay-tree.  Laurus — foliis  venosis  lanccolatis 
perennantibus,  floribus  uuadrifidis,  of  Linnaeus.  Tins 
tree  is  a  native  of  Italy,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
and   shrubberies,  as  a   handsome  evergreen.     The 

leaves  and  berries  possess  tho  same  medicinal  quali 
ties,  both  having  a  sweet  fragrant  smell,  and  an  mo 
uiatic  adstringent  taste.  The  laurus  of  honorary  me 
mory,  the  distinguished  favourite  of  Apollo,  may  he 
naturally  supposed  lo  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
fame  as  a  medicine;  but  its  pharmaceutical  uses  are 
so  limited  in  the  practice  ot  the  present  day,  thai  this 
dignified  plant  is  now  rarely  employed,  except  in  the 
way  of  enema,  or  as  an  external  application:  thus  the 
leaves  are  directed  in  the  decoctum  pro  /omenta,  and 
the  beriies  in  the  emplastrum  cumini. 

Lai-ri's  pkrska.  This  species  affords  the  .Ivigalo 
pear,  which,  when  ripe,  melts  in  the  mouth  like  mar- 
row, which  it  greatly  resembles  in  flavour  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  all  the  tropical  fruits, 
and  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  the  West  Indies  and 
New  Spain.  The  unripe  fruit  have  but  little  taste, 
yet,  being  very  salubrious,  are  often  eaten  with  salt 
and  pepper.  The  Bailors,  when  they  arrive  at  the  Ha- 
vana, and  those  parts,  purchase  them  in  great  quan- 
tities; and,  chopping  them  into  small  pieces,  with 
green  capsicums,  and  a  little  salt,  regale  themselves 
heartily  with  them.    They  are  esteemed  also  for  their 
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afttidysenterk.  qualities,  and  are  prepared  in  a  variety 
nf  ways  for  ilie  tables  of  the  rich. 

Laurus  sassafras.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sassafras-tree.  Sassafras;  Cornus  mas  odor-ata; 
Lignum  pavanum;  Anauiba.  The  wood  of  this  tree, 
J, aur us— J ultis  trilobis  integrisque,  of  Linnajus,  is 
imported  front  North  America,  in  long  straight  pieces, 
very  light,  and  of  a  spongy  texture,  and  covered  with 
a  rough,  fungous  hark.  It  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a 
sweetish,  aromatic,  suhacrid  taste;  the  root,  wood, 
and  hark  agree  in  their  medicinal  qualities,  and  are 
all  mentioned  in  the  pharmacopoeias;  but  the  bark  is 
ihr  most  fragrant,  and  thought  to  he  more  efficacious 
than  the  woody  part;  and  the  branches  are  preferred 
to  the  large  pieces  The  medical  character  of  this 
drug  was  formerly  held  in  great  estimation,  and  publi- 
cations were  professedly  written  on  the  subject.  It  is 
now,  however,  thought  to  hoof  little  importance,  and 
seldom  used  hut  ill  conjunction  with  other  medicines, 
as  a  corrector  of  the  fluids.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
decoctum  sarsaparillte  compositum,  or  drcoe.lum  ligno- 
r.im;  but  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  it  is  the 
oil,  which  is  carminative  and  stimulant,  and 
yvhich  may  he  given  in  the  dose  of  two  drops  to  ten. 

LAVA.    The  cinders  or  product  of  volcanoes. 

Lava'.ndula.    Sec  Lavendula. 

LA  VENDEE.    Bee  Lavendula. 

Lavender,  French,     See  Lavendula  stccchas. 

LAVENDULA.  (From  lavo,  to  wash :  so  called, 
because,  on  account  of  its  fragrancy,  it  was  used  in 
baths.)  1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin 
mean  system.  Class,  Vidynamia;  Order,  Gyamo- 
spcrmia.     Lavender. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  laven- 
der.   See  Lavendula  spica. 

Lavendula  spica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  lavender.  Nardus  itulica.  Lavendula — 
folds  sessilibus  lanceolato-lincaribus  marginc  rcvulu- 
tis,  spica  interrupta  nuda,  of  Linnams.  A  native  of 
the  southern  (>jrts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
Their  taste  is  bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  pungent; 
the  leaves  are  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The  essen- 
tial oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  of  a  very  pungent  taste-,  and  possesses,  if  care- 
fully distilled,  the  tragi  unce  of  the  lavender  in  per- 
fection. Lavender  has  been  long  recommended  in 
nervous  debilities,  and  various  affections  proceeding 
from  a  want  of  cnt.gy  in  the  animal  functions.  The 
College  directs  an  essential  oil,  a  simple  spirit,  and  a 
compound  tincture,  to  be  kept  in  the  shops. 

Lavkndila  STC?.ciiAS.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  French  lavender.  Stack-is;  Stadias  urabica; 
Spica.  hortulana;  Stucadore.  This  plant  is  much  less 
grateful  in  smell  and  flavour  than  the  common  laven- 
der, to  which  it  's  allied  in  its  properties. 

(.AVER.  (From  lavo,  to  wash:  so  named  because 
it  is  found  in  brooks,  where  it  is  constantly  washed  by 
the  stream.) 

1.  The  brook-lime. 

2.  The  English  name  of  a  species  of  fucus  which  is 
eaten  as  a  delicacy. 

LAVIPE'DIUM.  (From  lavo,  to  wash,  and  pes, 
the  foot.)     A  bath  for  the  feet. 

LAVVSONIA.  (After  Mr.  Lawson,  a  Scotchman, 
who  published  an  excellent  account  of  his  voyage  to 
Carolina, containing  much  information  concerning  the 
plants  of  that  country.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnamii  system.  Class,  Octandria; 
Older,  J\Ionogynia. 

Lawsonia  inkrmis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
true  alknnua.  Alkunna  vera ,  alkanna  urientalis. 
An  oriental  plant;  the  Lawsonia—ramis  mermibus, 
of  Linmcus;  principally  employed,  in  its  native  place, 
as  a  <l.\  e.  The  root  is  the  officinal  part :  wh  vh,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  met  with  in  (he  shops.  It  possesses  ad- 
Stringent  properties,  and  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  anchusa. 

LAXATTVA.  (From  laxo,  to  loosen.)  Gentle 
purgatives, 

L/WATOR.  (From  laxo,  to  loosen :  so  called  from 
to  relax.)  A  name  applied  to  muscles,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  relax  parts  into  which  they  are 
inserted, 

Laxator  tvmpani.  F.xicrvus  mallei,  of  Albinus; 
Anterior  mallei,  of  Winslow;  Obli quits  mills,  of 
Douglas;  Externus  aurts  vol  laxator  mtemiu  of 
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Coivpcr;  and  Sphent  salpingo  milliev,  of  Dunns.  A 
muscle  of  the  internal  ear,  that  draws  the  malleus 
obliquely  forwards  towards  its  origin  ;  consequently  the 
inenihrana  tympani  is  made  less  concave,  or  is  relaxed. 

LAXUS.  Lax  or  diffused.  Applied  by  botanists  ii 
opposition  to  rectus  and  strictus  ;  as  in  the  stem  of  tin 
liunias  eakile,  or  sea  rocket,  the  stem  of  which  is  do 
scribed  as  caulis  laxus. 

LAZUL1TE.     Sec  Azurite. 

LA'ZULTJS.  (From  azul,  Arabian.)  A  preciout 
stone,  of  a  blue  colour.     See  Lapis  lazuli. 

LEAD.  Plumbum.  A  metal  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  in  different  slates 
seldom,  if  at  all,  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is  found  in 
that  of  oxide,  red  lead  ore,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  iron, 
clay,  and  other  earths.  •  The  colour  of  thisore  is  aurora 
red,  resembling  red  arsenic.  It  is  found  in  small  lumps, 
of  an  indeterminate  figure,  and  also  crystallized  in 
four-sided  rhomboidal  prisms. 

Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  the  sparry  lead 
ore,  so  called  because  it  has  the  texture  and  crystalliza- 
tion of  certain  spars.  There  area  great  many  vaiieties 
of*  this  kind.  It  is  found  also  united  with  sulphuric 
phosphoric,  arsenic,  molybdic,  and  chromic  acids 
Lastly,  lead  is  found  mineralized  by  sulphur,  forming 
what  is  called  galena  {sulphuret  of  lead;,  which  is  by 
far  its  most  abundant  ore.  This  ore,  which  is  very 
common,  is  found  both  in  masses  and  crystals.  The  pri- 
mitive form  of  its  crystals  is  a  cube.  Its  colour  isof  a 
bluish  lead  gray.  It  has  a  considerable  metallic  lustre,  its 
texture  is  foliated.  It  stains  the  lingers,  and  often  feels 
greasy.  It  contains  in  general  a  minute  quantity  of  silver. 

Properties  of  Lead Lead  is  of  a  bluish-white  co- 
lour, and  very  brilliant  when  fresh  cut.  It  is  malleable. 
It  soon  tarnishes  in  the  atmosphere.  It  may  easily  be 
cut  with  a  knife,  and  stains  the  fingers  bluish-gray 
when  rubbed.  It  fuses  at  612°  Fahr.  and  renders 
other  more  refractory  metals  fusible.  It  becomes  vit- 
rified in  a  strong  and  continued  heal,  and  vitrifies 
various  other  metals.  It  is  the  least  elastic  of  all  the 
metals.  It  is  very  laminable,  hut  it  possesses  very  little 
ductility.  Its  specific  gravity  is  11.435.  It  crystallizes 
by  cooling  in  small  octahedra.  When  fused  in  contact 
with  air,  its  surface  first  becomes  yellow,  and  then  red. 
It  unites  by  fusion  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The 
greater  part  of  the  acids  act  upon  it.  The  sulphuric 
acid  requires  the  assistance  of  a  boiling  heat.  Nitric 
acid  is  decomposed  by  it.  Muriatic  acid  acts  very  weakly 
on  it.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it.  Fluoric  acid  allacks  it  bj 
heat,  and  slightly  in  the  cold.  It  combines  with  other 
metals,  but  few  of  its  alloys  are  applied  to  any  use. 
When  combined  with  mercury,  it  forms  acrvslallizabie 
alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when  triturated  with  that 
of  bismuth. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lead. — In  order  to  obtain  lead 
in  a  great  way,  the  ore  is  picked  from  among  the  extra- 
neous matter  with  which  it  was  naturally  mixed.  It  is 
then  pulverized  and  washed.  It  is  next  roasted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  it  is  to  he  agitated,  in 
order  to  bring  the  whole  in  contact  with  the  air.  When 
the  external  parts  begin  to  soften,  or  assume  the  form 
of  a  pasle,  it  is  covered  with  charcoal,  the  mixture  is 
stirred,  and  the  heat  increased  gradually;  the  lead  then 
runs  on  all  sides,  and  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  (he 
furnace,  which  is  perforated  so  as  to  permit  the  metal  to 
flow  into  a  receptacle  defended  by  a  lining  of  charcoal 

The  scoria-  remaining  above  in  the  furnace  still  re- 
tain a  considerable  proportion  of  lead;  in  order  to 
extract  it,  the  scoria;  must  be  fused  in  a  blast  furnace. 
The  lead  is  by  that  means  separated,  and  cast  into  iion 
moulds,  each  of  which  contains  a  portion  called  a  pig 
of  lead.  These  pigs  are  sold  under  the  name  of  ore  It  uj. 
In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  lead,  the  lead  of 
commerce  may  he  dissolved  in'  pure  nitric  acid,  and  ll  t 
solution  be  decomposed  by  adding  to  it,  gradually,  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  so  long  ae  a  precipitate 
ensues.  This  precipitate,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead, 
niusi  then  he  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  repeatedly  in 
distilled  water,  and  then  dried.  In  older  to  reduce  if. 
to  its  metallic  state,  let  it  he  mixed  with  two  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  black  flux,   introduce  the  mixture 

into  a  crucible,  and  expose  it  briskly  to  a  red  heat 
"There  are  certainly  two,  and  perhaps  three  oxides 

of  lend  : — 

1.  The  powder  precipitated  by  potassa  from  the 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  being  dried,  forms  th«j 
vellow  protoxide     When  Bomewhat  \  itrified,  it  con- 
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elituips  litharge,  and  combined  with  carbonic  acid, 
while-lead  or  ceruse. 

2.  when  massicot  lias  been  exposed  lor  about  48 
hours  to  tlie  flame  of  a  reverberatuiy  furnace,  it  be- 
eorues  red-lead,  or  minium. 

3.  It'  upon  J00  parts  of  red-lead  we  digest  nitric  acid 
of  the  pp.  gr.  1.26,  P2.5  parts  will  be  dissolved,  but  7.5 
of  a  dark  brown  powder  will  remain  insoluble.  This 
is  the  peroxide  of  lead. 

Chloride  of  lead  is  formed,  either  by  placin 
chlorine,  or  by  exposing  the  muriate  to  a  moderate 
heat,     it  is  a  semi-transparent,  grayish-white  mass, 
ROlueWhat  like  horn,  whence  the  old  name  of  plumbum 
Curntutu. 

The  iodide  is  easily  formed,  by  heating  the  two  con- 
stituents. It  has  a  fine  yellow  colour.  It  precipitates 
n  hen  we  pom  hydriodate  of  potassa  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead. 

The  salts  of  lead  have  the  protoxide  for  their  base, 
and  are  distinguishable  by  the  following  general  cha- 
racters:— 

1.  The  salts  which  dissolve  in  water,  usually  give 
colourless  solutions,  which  have  an  astringent  sweetish 
taste. 

Si.  Placed  on  charcoal  they  all  j  i.  Id,  by  the  blowpipe, 
a  button  of  lead. 

3.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  occasions  in  their  solu- 
tions a  white  precipitate. 

4.  Hydiosulphiirel  of  potassa,  a  black  precipitate. 

5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  black  precipitate. 

6.  Gallic  acid,  and  infusion  of  galls,  a  white  pie- 
cipkaie. 

7.  A  plate  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate,  or  metallic 
■ead. 

Host  Ol'  the  acids  attack  lead.  The  sulphuric  does 
not  act  upon  it,  unless  it  be  concentrated  and  boiling. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  escapes  during  ihis  pri 
toe  aeid  i-  decompose  d.  When  the  distillation  is  car- 
ried on  to  dryness,  a  saline  white  mass  remains,  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  the 
sulphate  of  lead  :  it  ado. ds  crystals.  The  residue  of 
the  white  mass  is  ail  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead. 

Nitric  acid  acls strongly  on  lead. 

The  nitrate  solution,  by  evaporation,  yields  tetrahe- 
dral  crystals,  which  are  while,  opaque,  and  possess 
considerable  lustre. 

A  subnii rut?  inny  be  formed  in  pearl-coloured  scales, 
by  boiling  in  water  equal  weights  of  the  nitrate  and 
trotox 

Muriatic  acid  acts  directly  on  lead  by  heat,  oxidizing 
It,  and  dissolving  part  of  its  oxide. 

The  acetic  acid  dissolves  lead  and  its  oxides :  though 
probably  the  access  of  air  may  be  necessary  to  the 
solution  of  the  metal  itself  in  this  acid,  while-lead,  or 
ceruse,  is  made  hy  rolling  leaden  plates  spirally  up, 
so  as  to  leave  the  space  of  shout  an  inch  between  each 
coil,  and  placing  them  vertically  in  earthen  pots,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  some  good  vinegar.  The  pots  are 
to  be  covered,  and  exposed  b>r  a  length  of  lime  to  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  sand-bath,  or  by  bedding  them  in  dung. 
The  vapour  of  the  vinegar,  assisted  by  the  tendency 
of  the  lead  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  which  is  pre- 
sent, corrodes  the  lead,  and  converts  the  external  por- 
tion into  a  white  substance  which  comes  off  in  flakes, 
when  the  lead  is  uncoiled.  The  plates  are  thus  treated 
repeatedly,  until  they  are  corroded  through.  Ceruse 
is  the  only  white  used  in  oil  paintings.  Commonly  it 
•3  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  in  the  shops.  It 
,  y  he  dissolved  without  difficulty  in  the  acetic  acid, 
a.  '  affords  a  crystallizable  salt,  called  sugar  of  lead, 
from  its  sweet  taste  This,  like  all  the  preparations  of 
lead,  is  a  deadly  poison.  The  common  sugar  of  lead  is 
an  acetate;  and  Goulard's  extract,  made  by  boiling 
litharge  in  vines.'.!",  a  subacetate.  The  power  of  this 
salt,  as  a  cnagulator  of  mucus,  is  superior  to  the  other. 
If  a  bit  of  zinc  be  suspended  by  brass  or  iron  wire,  or  a 
threid,  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  the  acetate  of  lead, 
the  lead  will  be  revived  and  form  an  arbor  saturni. 

The  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead,  is  usually  crystallized 
in  needles,  which  have  a  silky  appearance. 

The  subacetate  crystallizes  in  plates.  The  sulphu- 
rct,  sulphate,  carbonate,  phosphate,  arseuiate,  and 
eliminate  of  lead  are  found  native. 

When  lead  U  alloyed  with  an  equal  weight  of  tin, 
or  perhaps  even  less,  it  ceases  lobe  acted  on  by 
vinegar.  Acetale  and  subacetate  of  lead  in  solution, 
has  been  used  as  external  applications  to  inflamed  sur- 
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faces,  and  scrofulous  sores,  auu  as  eye  washes.  In 
some  extreme  coses  of  htemorrhagy  from  the  lungs  and 

bowels,  and  iiienis,  the  I tei  salt  has  br preset  Ibed, 

but  rarely,  and  in  minute  doses,  as  a  comiganl  or  as- 
tringent. The  colic  of  the  painters,  and  thai  formerly 
prevalent  in  certain  counties  ol  England,  from  ihe  lead 
used  In  the  cider  presses,  show  the  very  deleterious 
operation  of  the  oxuie,  or  salts  of  this  metal,  when  ha- 
bitually introduced  into  the  system  In  the  minutes: 

quantities  at  a  time.  Contraction  of  I  lit'  thumbs,  pa 
ralysis  of  the  hand,  or  even  of  the  extremities,  ha\e 
not  unfrequentl)  supervened.  A  course  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  waters,  laxatives,  of  which  sul|h»r,  castor 
oil, sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  calomel,  should  be  pre- 
ferred, a  mercurial  course,  the  hot  sea  bath,  and  elec- 
tricity, are  the  appropriate  remedies. 

Dealers  in  wmes  have  occasionally  sweetened  them, 
when  acescent,  u  it  li  litharge  or  its  salts.  This  delete- 
rious adulteration  may  be  detected  by  snlphiiictted 
hydrogen  water,  which  will  throw  down  the  lead  In 
the  state  of  a  dark  brown  sulphuret.  <'r,  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia,  which  is  a  ve*y  delicate  test,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  precipitate  the  lead  in  the  state  of  a  while 
carbonate  ;  winch,  on  being  washed  and  digested  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  will  instantly  become 
black.  If  the  white  precipitate  be  gently  heated,  it  will 
become  yellow,  and.  on  charcoal  before  Ihe  blowpipe, 

it  will  yield  a  globule  of  hud.    Chromate  of  potassa 

will  throw  down  from  saturnine  solutions,  a  beautiful 
orange  yellow  powder  Burgundy  wine,  and  all  surn 
as  contain  tartar,  will  not  hold  lead  in  solution,  in 
consequence  of  the  insolubility  of  the  tariiaie. 

The  proper  counter-poison  for  a  dangerous  dose  of 
sugar  of  lead,  is  a  solution  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salt, 
liberally  swallowed  ;  either  of  which  medicines  in- 
stantly converts  the  poisonous  acetate  of  lead  into  the 
inert  and  innoxious  sulphate.  Tin;  sulphuret  of  potas 
.-a,  so  much  extolled  by  N'avier,  instead  of  being  an 
aniidote,  acts  itself  as  a  poison  on  the  stomach. 

Oils  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  become  thick  and 
consistent;  in  which  state  they  are  used  as  the  basis 
of  plasters,  cements  for  water-works,  paints.  &x. 

Sulphur  readily  dissolves  lead  in  the  dry  way,  and 
produces  a  brittle  compound,  of  a  deep  gray  colour  and 
b:illiant  appearance,  which  is  much  less  fusible  than 
lead  itself;  a  property  which  is  common  to  all  the  com- 
binations of  sulphur  with  the  more  fusible  melals. 

The  phosphoric  acid,  exposed  to  heat  together  with 
charcoal  and  lead,  becomes  converted  into  phosphorus, 
which  combines  with  the  metal.  This  combination 
does  not  greatly  differ  from  ordinary  brail;  it  is  mal- 
leable, and  easily  cut  with  a  knife;  but.  it  loses  its  bril 
liancy  more  speedily  than  pure  lead/;  and  when  fused 
upon  charcoal  with  the  blowpipe,  the  phosphorus  burns, 
and  leaves  the  lead  behind. 

Litharge  fused  with  common  salt  decomposes  it ;  the 
lead  unites  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  foi  ins  a  yellow 
compound,  used  as  a  pigment.  The  same  decompo- 
sition takes  place  in  the  humid  way,  if  common  salt  be 
macerated  with  litharge;  and  the  solution  will  contain 
caustic  alkali. 

Lead  unites  with  most  of  the  metals.  Gold  and 
silver  are  dissolved  by  it  in  a  slight  red  heat.  Both 
these  metals  are  said  to  be  rendered    brittle  by  a  small 

admixture  of  lead,  though  lead  itself  is  rendered  re 

ductile  by  a  small  quantity  of  them.  Platina  Ibrms  a 
brittle  compound  with  lead;  mercury  amalgamates 
with  it ;  but  the  lead  is  separated  from  the  mercury  by 
agitation,  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  black  powder, 
oxygen  being  at  the  same  time  absorbed.  Coppi  r  and 
lead  do  not  unite  but  with  a  strong  heat.  If  lend  be 
heated  so  as  to  boil  and  smoke,  it  soon  dissolve  pieces 
of  copper  thrown  into  it ;  the  mixture,  when  cold,  is 
brittle.  The  union  of  these  two  metals  is  remarkably 
slight ;  for,  upon  exposing  the  mass  to  a  heat  no  greater 
than  that  in  which  lead  melts,  the  lead  almost  entirely 
tuns  off  by  itself.  This  process  is  called  eliquation. 
The  coarser  sons  of  lead,  which  owe  their  brittlenesg 
and  granulated  texture  to  an  admixture  of  copper, 
throw  it  up  lo  the  surface  on  being  melted  by  a  small 
heat.  Iron  does  not  unite  with  lead,  as  long  as  botn 
substances  retain  their  metallic  form.  Till  unites  very 
easily  with  this  metal,  and  forms  a  compound,  which 
is  much  more  fusible  than  lead  by  itself,  and  is.  for 
this  reason,  used  as  a  solder  for  lead  Two  pins  of 
lead  and  one  of  tin,  form  an  ailoy  more  fusible  than 
eitho;  metal  alone:  this  is  the  solder  of  the  plumbers 
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Bismuth  combines  readily  with  lead,  and  affords  a 
metal  of  a  fine  close  grain,  l>ut  very  brittle.  A  mixture 
of  eight  parts  bismuiii,  rive  lead,  and  three  tin,  will 
melt  In  a  heat  wf|icl1  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  water  to 
boil.  Antimony  tonus  a  brittle  alloy  with  lead.  Nickel, 
cobalt)  manganese,  and  zinc,  do  not  unite  with  lead  hy 
fusion." 

The  preparations ol  lead  used  in  medicines  are: — 

i.  Plumbi  subcarbonas.    See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

2.  Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum.    See  Minium. 

.'!.  Oxidum  plumbi  semivitrenm.    See  Litkargyrus. 

4.  Acetas  plumbi.     See  Plumbi  acrlas. 

5.  Liquor  plunibi  acetatis.  SeePiumbi  acctatis  liquor. 
(i.   Liquor  plunibi  acetalis  dilutus.  SeePiumbi  acctatis 

liquor  Uilulus. 

/.end,  white.     See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

LEAF,  folium.  A  laminar  expansion  of  a  plant 
generally  of  a  green  colour. 

ll  is  difficult,  however,  to  define  this  universal  and 
important  organ  of  vegetables. 

They  are  considered  as  the  respiratory  organs  of 
plants. 

1. raves  are,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable  for  their 
expanded  form;  their  colour  is  almost  universally 
green,  their  internal  substance  pulpy  and  vascular, 
sometimes  very  succulent,  and  their  upper  and  under 
surfaces  differ  commonly  iu  hue,  as  well  as  in  kind  or 
degree  of  roughness. 

In  discriminating  the  species  of  plants,  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  forms  of  leaves  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Botanists,  therefore,  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  their  names,  which  are  derived  either  from 
their  origin, distribution,  situation,  direction,  insertion, 
form,  base,  point,  margin,  surface,  distribution  of  its 
vessels,  nerves,  expansion,  substance,  duration,  com- 
position, fcc. 

A  leal' consists  of  a  thin  and  expanded  part,  which, 
in  common  language,  is  named  the  leat;  and  a  stalk 
called  the  petiole  or  petiolus.  The  surface  of  a  leaf, 
superficies,  or  pagina,  is  distinguished  into  the  upper 
part,  or  lace,  and  the  under  part,  or  back,  of  the  leaf. 
The  base,  or  origin  of  the  leaf,  is  that  part  next  the 
stem  or  branch  ;  the  apex  is  the  termination  of  the  leaf ; 
the  margin  or  edge,  the  circumference;  the  disk, 
discum,  is  the  middle  part  of  the  surfaces  within  the 
margin. 

From  their  origin,  we  have  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  Seminal;  folia  se.minalia,  which  are  the  first 
leaves  of  the  majority  of  plants,  proceeding  from  seeds 
that  have  more  than  one  seed-lobe ;  they  are  seen  in 
Raphanus  sativus,  anil  Cannabis  sativa. 

2.  Radical,  which  spring  directly  from  the  root;  as 
in  Leontodon  taraxacum,  and  Viola  odorata. 

3.  Canline,  or  stem-leaf.  The  Valeriana  phu  has 
its  radical  leaves  undivided,  and  the  cauline  leaves 
pinnate. 

4.  Randal,  or  branch-leal,  which  arc  only  described 
when  they  differ  from  those  of  the  stem.  The  Sison 
ammi  has  its  radical  leaves,  linear ;  its  cauline,  setous ; 
and  its  branch  leaves,  tripinnate. 

5.  Axillary,  when  sealed  on  joints  or  axilla; ;  as  in 
Parlheniuin  intcgrifolium. 

G.  Floral,  when  next  the  flower,  and  like  the  other 
leaves;  as  in  Lonicera caprifolium. 

From  tiieir  distribution  on  the  stem  and  branches, 
leaves  are  named, 

7.  Alternate,  when  not  in  pairs,  and  arc  given  off  in 
various  directions,  one  after  another ;  as  in  Malva  ro- 
tundlfolla. 

8.  Opposite,  when  they  appear  directly  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem,  in  pairs  ;  as  in  Lamlum  album,  and 
Urtica  dioica. 

I).  Two-ranked;  folia  disticha,  which  implies  that 
they  spread  in  two  directions,  and  yet  are  not  regularly 
opposite  at  their  insertion;  as  in  Cupressus  disticha, 
Taxus  baccata,  Finns  picea,  and  Lonicera  Bjtoaphori- 
carpos. 

II).  Bifarial,  that  is,  two-ranked,  butgiven  off  from 
the  side  only  of  the  branch ;  as  in  Carpiuus  betulus, 
and  Fasrus  sylvalica. 

11.  Unilateral,  looking  to  one  side  only  ;  as  m  Con- 
vallaria  multiflota. 

12.  Scattered,  irregular  or  without  any  order ;  as  in 
tte  eda  luteola,  and  Sedum  reflexum. 

13  Decussate,  crossing  each  other  in  pairs;  cross- 
ike;  as  in  Euphorbia  'lathyiis,  and  Crassula  tetra- 
gotm, 
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14.  Imbricate,  like  tiles  upon  a  house  ;  as  in  Cupre*- 
sus  sempervirens,  and  Aloe  spiralis. 

15.  Fasciculate,  or  tufted,  when  several  spring  from 
the  same  point ;  as  in  Pinus  larix,  and  Beiberis  vul- 
gaiis. 

16.  Stellate,  star-leaved,  whirled  ;  several  leaevs 
growing  in  a  circle  round  the  stem,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  ihe  precise  number;  as  in  ltubia  tiuctorum, 
Lilium  martagon,  Asperula  odorata.  In  large  natural 
genera  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  number ;  as  in 
Galium. 

17.  Remote,  when  at  an  unusual  distance  from  each 
other. 

18.  Clustered ;  crowded  together;  as  in  Antirrhinum 
linaria,  and  Trientalis  europea. 

10.  Binal,  when  there'isonly  two  on  aplant;  as  ;n 
Galanthus  nivalis,  Scilla  btlolia,  and  Convallaiia 
magalis. 

20.   Temal,  three  together  ;  as  in  Verbena  triphylla 

31.  Quaternal,  Qumal,  &.C.,  when  four,  five,  or 
more  are  situated  together ;  as  in  various  species  of 
Erica. 

From  their  determinate  direction,  leaves  are  distin 
guished  into, 

22.  Close-pressed;  adprcssa;  when  their  upper  sur 
face  is  close  to  the  stem  ;  as  in  Thlaspi  campestris,  and 
Xeranthemum  sesamoides. 

23.  Erect,  when  nearly  perpendicular,  or  forming  a 
very  acute  angle  with  the  stem  ;  as  in  Juncus  articu- 
latis,  and  Bryum  unquiculatum. 

•24.  Spreading,  forming  a  moderately  acute  angle 
with  the  stem  ;  as  in  A  triplex  portulacoides,  Nerium 
oleander,  and  Veronica  beccabunga. 

25.  Horizontal,  spreading  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree;  as  in  Gentiana  campestris, and  Pelargonium 
patulum. 

20.  Ascending,  rising  gently,  so  as  to  be  somewhat 
arched ;  as  in  Geranium  nitifolium. 

27.  Recurved,  reflexed,  curved  backward ;  as  in 
Eiica  retorta,  and  Bryum  pellucidum. 

28.  Reclined,  depending,  hanging  downward  towards 
the  earth;  as  in  Cichorium  intybus,  and  Leonurus 
cardiaca. 

29.  Oblique,  twisted,  so  that  one  part  is  vertical,  the 
other  horizontal ;  as  Allium  obliquum,  and  Fritallaria 
obliqua. 

30.  Adverse,  the  upper  surface  turned  to  the  meri- 
dian, not  the  sky  :  as  in  Lactuca  scariola. 

31.  Resupinatc,  or  reversed,  «  hen  the  upper  surface 
is  turned  downward  ;  as  in  Alstromeria  pelegriua,  and 
Stcehe  prostrata. 

32.  Resolute,  having  a  spiral  apex;  as  Dianthus 
cartliusianorum,  and  barbatus. 

33.  Rooting,  sending  rootlets  into  the  earth  ;  as  As- 
plenium  rhizophyllu. 

34.  Floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  as  in 
Potamogeton  nalans,  and  Nympliaja  alba. 

35.  Submersed,  demersed,  immersed,  underwater; 
as  Hottonia  palustris,  and  Ranunculus  aquatilis. 

From  their  insertion,  into, 

36.  Petiolatc,  leaves  on  footstalks ;  as.  Prunus  cera- 
sus,  and  Verbascmn  nigrum. 

37.  Sessile,  without  footstalk,  lying  immediately  on 
the  stem  ;  as  in  Saponaria  officinalis,  and  Pinguicula 
vulgaris. 

38.  Adnate,  the  upper  surface  adhering  a  little  way 
to  the  branch  ;  as  in  Xeranthemum  vestitum. 

39.  Decurrcnt,  when  a  lamellar  part  of  the  leaf  runs 
down  the  stem,  or  branch;  as  in  Caiduus  spinosus, 
and  Verbascum  thapsus. 

40.  Connate,  when  two  opposite  leaves  embrace, 
and  are  united  at  their  bases  ;  as  in  Cerastium  pcrlo- 
liatum,  and  Dipsacus  laciniatus. 

41.  Connato-perfoliate,  when  the  union  is  in  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  leaves,  so  as 
to  give  the  two  leaves  the  appearance  of  being  united 
into  but  one  leaf;  as  in  Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  and 
Lonicera  dioica.  Connate  leaves  arc,  in  some  in- 
stances, united  by  a  membrane,  which,  stretching  from 
ihe  margins  of  the  opposed  leaves,  near  the  base,  forms 
a  kind  of  pitcher  around  the  stem,  in  which  the  rain  it 
retained ;  as  in  Dipsacus  fullonium. 

42.  Embracing,  clasping  the  stein  with  their  bases; 
as  in  Carduus  marianus,  and  Papaver  somniferum 

4!t.   tuginute,  sheathing  the  rtem  at  their  bases,  as  in 
Cannaindica,  and  Polygonum  bistorta. 
44.  Peltate,  when  the  footstalk  is  inserted,  not  jito 
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the  basis,  but  into  the  disk  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Drosera 
pellata,  and  Tropa-ohun  majus. 

45.  Perfoliate,  when  the  stein  runs  through  the  leaf; 
as  iu  Liupleururo  rutundifollutn,  and  Uvularia  perfo- 
lia;a. 

46.  Articulate,  one  leaf  growing  out  of  the  npex  of 
another ;  as  Cactus  opuntia,  and  Cactus  ticus  indica. 

From  the  basis  of  the  leal,  it  is  called, 
-17.  cordate,  heart-shaped,  or  ovate,  hollowed  out  at 
'lie  bare;  as  Arctium  lappa,  and  Tamus communis. 

48.  irrowskaped,  tiiangular,  hollowed  out  very 
much  at  the  base;  asRumex  aoetosa,  and  Sagittaria 
sagitlil  ilia. 

49.  Hastate,  halberd  shaped,  triangular,  hollowed 
out  at  the  base  and  sides,  bat  u  ith  spreading  lobes;  ns 
in  Arum  iBdculatum,  and  Kumex  ncetoselia. 

50.  Rentform,  kidney-shaped,  a  short,  broad,  round- 
ish leaf,  the  baseof  u  bich  is  hollowed  out ;  as  Asarum 
europeum,  and  Glecoma  h(  deracea. 

51.  Awieled,  furnished  at  its  base  with  a  pair  of 
leaflets,  properly  distinct,  but  occasionally  joined  with 
it ;  as  iu  Citrus  aurantiutn. 

Lintiteus  uses  the  term  appeudieulatum,  which  is 
correct. 

52.  L'nequal,  the  basis  larger  op  one  side  than  the 
other;  as  in  Tilia europea,  and  Piper  tuberculatum. 

The  form  of  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  gi\cs  rise  to  the 
following  names. 

53.  Acute,  sharp,  ending  in  an  acute  angle,  which  is 
common  to  a  gnat  Dumber  of  plants;  example  iu  Li- 
mim  augtistifolium,  and  Campanula  trachelium. 

51.  Acuminate,  pointed,  having  a  taper,  or  awl- 
shaped  point;  as  Arundo  phragmitis,  ami  Syringa 
vulgaris. 

55.  Cuspidate,  or  mucronate,  sharp  pointed,  tipped 
with  a  rigid  spine,  as  in  the  thistles,  and  Ficus  reli- 
giosa. 

5G.  obtuse,  blunt,  terminating  in  a  segment  of  a 
circle:  as  Ruuicx  oblusifolius,  and  Hypericum  qaad- 
rangulum. 

57.  Retuse,  ending  in  a  broad,  shallow  notch  ;  as  in 
Ervum  ervilia,  and  Kumex  digynus. 

53.  I'rajmorsr,  jagged  pointed,  a-^  if  bitten  oft';  very 
olunt,  with  various  irregular  notches;  as  in  Hibiscus 
pnemorsus,  and  Swartz's  genus  Aeride. 

59.  Truncate,  an  abrupt  leaf,  with  the  extremity  cut 
oft",  as  it  were,  by  a  transverse  line  ;  as  in  Liriodendron 
tuiipifera, 

60.  Jiedaleous,  with  a  broad,  incised,  and  crisp 
apex  ;  as  in  Asplenium  scolopendrum. 

61.  Emarginate,  tucked,  having  a  small  notch  at  the 
tiunimit;  as  Hydrocotile  vulgaris,  and  Euphorbia  tu- 
berosa. 

02  Summit-cut, — folia  apicc  incisa;  as  in  Glinko 
biloba. 

63.  Crrhose,  tipped  with  a  tendril;  as  in  Lalliyrus 
articulalus,  and  Gloriosa  superba. 

04.  TrUentatc,  three-toothed ;  an  obtuse  point,  be- 
set with  three  teeth;  as  in  Bucheia  sethiopica,  and 
Genista  tridentata. 

05.  Ascidiatc,  or  pitcher-leaf,  a  cylindrical  tube, 
fdled  with  water;  as  in  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  and 
Saracenia. 

The  names  derived  from  the  marginoC  the  leaf,  are, 

06.  Entire,  not  divided;  aa  in  Tragopogon  pratense, 
and  porrifolium. 

07.  Very  entire,  integerrima,  the  margin  void  of 
irregularity;  as  Citrus  aurantiutn. 

68.  Undulate,  when  the  disk  near  the  margin  is 
waved  obtusely  up  and  down  ;  as  in  Panicum  hirtel- 
lum,  aid  Reseda  lutea. 

69.  Crennte,  notched,  when  the  teeth  are  rounded, 
and  not  directed  towards  either  end  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
Cetonica  officinalis,  and  Scutellaria  galericulata. 

70.  Doubly  crenate,  the  greater  teeth,  notched  with 
smaller  ones  ;  as  in  Salvia  sclara,  and  Ranunculus 
auricomus. 

71.  Serrate,  when  the  teeth  are  sharp,  and  resemble 
those  of  a  saw,  pointing  towards  the  extremity  of  tlte 
leaf;  as  in  Seduin  telephium. 

72.  Acutely  serrate  ;  as  in  Thymus  acinos. 

73.  Obtusely  serrate;  as  in  Ballota  nigra. 

"?4.  Doubly  serrate,  having  a  series  of  smaller  scna- 
tures  intermixed  with  the  larger;  as  in  Rubus  frulico- 
eus,  and  Campanula  trachelium. 

75.  Dentate,  toothed,  beset  with  projecting,  horizon- 
tal, rather  distant,  teeth  of  m  own  substance;  as  the 


lower  leaves  of  the  CYntaurea  cyanus,  and  Campanula 
trachelium. 

76  Jagged,  irregularly  cut  or  notched,  especially 
when  otherwise  also  divided;  as  in  Salvia  n-tliiopia, 
and  Sruecio  squalidus. 

1  ./,    hard,   and  hoary :   as  in 
Saxifraga  caliosa,  and  5 

78.  Pricklt  edged,  betel  with  prick.es;  as  In  Car 
duns  lanceolatus,  and  Hex  auuifoliuin. 

79.  Fringed,  bordered  with  soli  parallel  hairs;  as  in 
Si  mpervivuin  tcctorum,  and  Galium  cruciatuin. 

n  the  openings,  oi  sinvses,  in  the  margin. 

80.  Sinuuted, f.ut  as  it  were  into  rounded,  or  wide 
openings  ;  as  in  Queuus  robur,  and  Alcea  ro  i  a. 

81.  Repand,  waw,  bordered  with  numerous  angles 
and  segments  ofcircles,  alternately  ;  as  in  Menyaiuhea 
nymphoides,  and  Erysimum  alliaria. 

82.  Pninutifid,  cut  transversely  into  several  oblong 
parallel  segments;  as  in  Centaurea  calcitrapa,  and 
Scabiosa  arv<  nsis. 

83.  Btpinnatifiil,  doubly  pinnalifid;  as  in  Papavcr 
argenione. 

84.  Lyrate,  lyre-shaped,  cul  into  several  tranverse 
segments,  gradually  larger  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  rounded  ;  as  in  (ion m  urbanum,  and  Ery- 
simum barbarea. 

85.  Pandvnform,  fiddle-shaped,  oblong, broad  at  the 
two  extremities,  and  contracted  in  the  middle;  as  in 
Kumex  pulcher,  and  Convolvulus  pniuknalus. 

86.  Runcinate,  lion-toothed,  cut  into  several  trans- 
verse, acuie.  segments,  pointing  backwards ;  as  in  Le- 
ontodon  taraxacum,  and  Erysimum  officinale. 

87.  l.acnuate,  cut  into  numerous  irregular  portion:; 
as  in  Ranunculus  parviflorus,  and  Geranium  columbi 
mini,  and  Cotyledon  laciniata. 

88.  Squarrose,  the  margin  beset  with  a  rough  fi  inge  ; 
as  iu  Cent  a  urea  calcitrapa,  and  Carduus  inai  inniis. 

89.  Partite,  deeply  divided  nearly  to  the  basis  ;  as 
in  Helleborus  viridis;  bipartite,  tripartite,  and  multi- 
partite, according  to  the  number  of  the  di\  isions. 

DO.   j'nfid,  divided  into  three;  as  in  Bideus  tripartita. 

91.  Quini/wjid,  divided  into  live;  as  in  Geranium 
maculatum. 

!r2.  Multifid,  the  margin  of  round  leaves  cut  fiom  the 
apex  almost  to  the  base,  without  leaving  any  great  in- 
termediate sinuses  ;  as  in  Aconitum  napellus,  and  Cu 
cumis  eolocynthis. 

From  the  angles  in  the  margin  of  the  leaf, 

93.  Rounded,  the  margin  not  having  any  angle. 

94.  jingulate,  the  margin  having  acute  angles. 

a.  Triangular;  as  in  Chenopodium  bonus  henricua, 
and  Atriplex  bortensis. 

b.  Quinquean gular ;  as  in  Geranium  peltutum. 

i angular;  as  in  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

95.  Rhomboid,  trapeiifornt,  or  approaching  to  a 
square;  as  in  Chenopodium  vulvaiia,  and  Trapo 
natans. 

96.  Quadrangular,  with  four  angles;  as  in  Lirio 
dendron  tuiipifera. 

S".  Deltoid,  trowel-shaped,  having  three  angles,  of 
which  the  terminal  one  is  much  farther  from  the  base, 
than  the  lateral  ones;  as  in  Mesembryanthenimn  del- 
toideum,  and  Populus  nigra. 

98.  Lobale,  when  the  margins  of  deep  segments  are 
rounded,  hem  e; 

a.  Ttao-lobed;  as  in  Baubinia  porresta. 

b.  Three-lobed;  as  in  Anemone  bepatica. 

c.  Fivc-lubed ;  as  in  llumulus  lupulus,  and  Acer 
pseudo-plalanus. 

99.  Palmate,  cut  into  several  oblong,  nearly  equal 
segments,  about  half  way,  or  rather  more,  towards  the 
base,  leaving  an  entire  space  like  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
as  in  Passirlora  ccei  ulca,  and  Alcea  ficil'olia. 

From  the  figure  of  the  circumference,  are  derived  the 
following  names  . 

100.  Orbiculate,  circular,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
which  are  equal,  and  the  circumference  in  an  even 
circular  line;  as  in  Cotyledon  orbiculata  and  Hydioco 
tyle  vulgaris. 

101.  Subrotund,  roundish ;  as  in  Pyrola,  and  Malva 
rotnndifolia. 

102.  Oblong,  three  or  four  times  longer  than  broad, 
as  in  Musasapientum,  and  Elaeagnus  orientalis. 

103.  Ovate,  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  cut  length 
wise,  the  base  being  rounded,  and  broader  than  llv« 
extremity;  as  in  Origanum  vulgare,  and  inula  he 
Ionium. 
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1U4.  Ubovote,  of  the  same  figure,  with  the  tiroader 
end  uppermost;  as  in  Primula  veris,  and  Samulus 
vaieraudi. 

104*.  Oval,  ovate,  but  each  cud  has  the  same  round- 
ness; as  in  Rhus  calinus,  and  JIammra americana. 

105.  Elliptical,  oval,  the  longitudinal  diameter  being 
greater  than  the  transverse. 

106.  Parabolic,  oblong,  the  summit  narrow  and 
round  ;  as  in  Marrubium  psoudodictamnus. 

1(17.  Cuneiform,  wedge-shaped,  broad  and  abrupt  at 
tne  summit,  and  tapering  down  to  the  base;  as  Saxi- 
fraga  cuneil'olia,  and  Iberia  seuiperflorens. 

108.  Spatulutc,  of  a  roundish  figure,  tapering  to  an 
pblong  base ;  as  in  Cotyledon  spuria,  and  Cucubalus 
otites. 

10:1.  Lanceolate,  of  a  narrow,  oblong  form,  tapering 
towards  each  end  ;  as  in  PlantagO  lanceolata. 

110.  Linear,  narrow,  with  parallel  sides;  as  in  Se- 
necio  liiiitblius. 

111.  Capillary,  long,  fine,  and  flexible,  resembling  a 
hair;  as  in  Auethuni  foeniculuin,  and  Graveolens. 

112.  Setaceous,  bristly ;  as  in  Asparagus  officinalis, 
and  ScirpussetaeeuB. 

113.  Jicerose,  needle-shaped,  linear,  and  evergreen, 
generally  acute  and  rigid;  as  in  Piuus  sylvestris,  and 
Juniperus  communis. 

From  the  ditference  of  the  surface  of  leaves : 

11-1.  Glabrous,  smooth,  without  roughness;  as  the 
leaves  of  most  plants. 

115.  JYitiil,  smooth  and  shining;  as  in  Laurus  no- 
bilis,  andCanna  indica. 

111).  Lucid,  as  if  covered  with  a  varnish;  as  in 
Angelica  lucida,  and  Royena  lucida. 

117.  Viscid,  covered  with  a  clammy  juice:  as  in 
Senecio  viscosus,  and  F'ygeron  viscosum. 

113.  JYaked,  without  bristles,  or  hairs;  as  the  leaves 
of  many  plains. 

lllJ.  Scabrous,  or  asperous,  with  little  roughness 
visible,  as  well  as  tangible;  as  in  Morus  nigra,  and 
Huuiulus  lupulus. 

120.  Punctuate,  dotted,  perforated  with  little  holes  ; 
as  in  Hypericum  perforatum. 

121.  Perfuse,  bored,  mturally  having  largo  perfora- 
tions; as  in  Drscontium  pertusum. 

122.  Maculate,  spotted;  as  in  Orchis  maculata,  and 
Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

1-2:!.  Coloured,  being  of  any  oilier  than  a  green 
colour;  as  in  Amaranthus  tricolor,  and  Alriplex  hor- 
tensis  rubra. 

124.  Hoary',  having  a  whitish  mealy  surface;  as  in 
Populus  alba. 

125.  Lincaie,  having  superficial  lines:  as  in  Scripus 
maritimus. 

126.  Striate,  marked  with  coloured  lines;  as  in  Pha- 
laris  aruudinacca. 

127.  Sulcatr,  furrowed,  having  broad  and  deep  fur- 
rows; as  in  Digitalis  ferruginea. 

128.  Rugose,  rugged ;  as  in  Salvia sclara. 

129  Bullale,  blistered,  a  greater  degree  of  the  last; 
as  in  Brassioa  oleracea. 

130.  Papulous,  or  vesiculous,  covered  with  hollow 
vesicles  ;  as  in  Mesembryantlieiiiuin  crystallinum. 

131.  Papillose,  ot  Varicose, covered  with  solid  wart- 
like tubercles;  as  in  Aloe  inargarilifera. 

132.  Glandular,  covered  with  small  glandiform 
bodies;  as  in  Salix  alba,  and  Prunus  padus. 

from  the  distributions  of  the  vessels  on  the  surface 
Of  the  leaf, 

Nerves  arc  white,  elevated  chords,  which  originate 
iVoin  the  base  of  the  leal'. 

\  rib  Is  the  middle  nerve,  thick,  and  extending  from 
the  basis  to  the  apez  of  the  leaf 

ire  anastomosing  vessels  which  are  given  oil" 

from  the  costs  or  rib. 

The  greater  clusters  of  vessels  are  generally  called 

costa,  nerves  or  ribs,  and  the  smaller  urate, 

whether   they  are  branched  or  reticulate,  simple  or 

Athervi 

133.  A  nervous  or  ribbed  leaf  is  where  they  extend  in 
oitnple  lines  from  the  base  to  the  point;  a3  in  the  Con- 
vMaruc,  and  llciiuuthus  anniins.  The  Laurus  cam- 
phora  lean  example  of  a  trlnerve ;  the  Smilax  tetragons 
has  live  nerves  ;  the  Dinscorea  septemloba,  seven. 

131.  When  a  pair  of  large  ribs  branch  off  from  the 
main  one  above  the  base,  and  run  in   a  straight  line 
towards  the  apex,  as  in  Helianthus  tuberosus,  the  leaf  is 
saii  to  be  triple  nerved. 
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135.  When  two  go  from  the  base  and  four  trom  tne 
costa  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  termed  folium  quintupli- 
aire  ii  in. 

130.  Venous,  veiny,  when  the  vessels  by  which  the 
leaf  is  nourished  are  branched, subdivided,  and  more  or 
less  prominent;  forming  a  net-work  over  either,  or  both 
its  surfaces;  as  in  Clusia  venosa,  and  Veibascum 
lyclnitis. 

137.  Jivenial,  or  veinless,  when  without  veins;  asio 
Clusia  alba,  and  rosea. 

138.  Enereous,  ribless,  when  no  nerve  is  given  olf 
from  the  base  ;  as  in  Asperula  levigata. 

The  terms  from  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  are, 
13!).  Flat,  as  most  leaves  are. 

140.  Concave,  hollow,  depressed  in  the  middle;  asm 
Saxifraga  stolonifera. 

141.  Convex,  the  reverse  of  the  former;  as  in  Ocy- 
muiii  basilicum  majus. 

142.  Canaliculate,  channelled,  having  a  longitudinal 
furrow  ;  as  in  Piantago  maritima. 

143.  Cucullate,  hooded,  when  the  edges  meet  in  the 
lower  parts,  and  expand  in  the  upper  ;  as  in  Geranium 
cucullatum,  and  that  curious  genus  Saracenia. 

144.  Plicate,  plaited,  wheiMhe  disk  of  Ihe  leaf,  espe- 
cially towards  the  margin,  is  acutely  folded  up  and 
down  ;  as  in  the  Malvas,  and  Alcheinilla  vulgaris. 

145.  Undulate,  waved,  when  thedisk  near  the  margin 
is  waved  obtusely  up  and  down;  as  in  Reseda  lutea, 
and  lxia  undulata. 

140.  Crisp,  curled,  when  the  border  of  the  leaf  be- 
comes more  expanded  than  the  disk,  so  as  to  grow 
elegantly,  curled,  and  twisted  ;  as  in  Malva  ciispa. 

From  the  internal  substance : 

147.  Membranaceous,  when  there  is  scarcely  any 
pulp  between  the  external  membranes  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
Citrus  aurantium,  and  the  leaves  of  many  plants. 

148.  Thick,  the  membranes  being  ratlier  more  than 
usually  firm;  as  in  Sedum  telephiura. 

149.  Curneous,  fleshy,  of  a  thick  substance,  as  in  all 
those  called  succulent  plants;  as  Crassula  lactea,  and 
Sempervivum  tcclorjni. 

150.  Pulpy,  very  thick,  and  of  the  consistence  of  a 
plumb;  as  in  Masembrynnthemum  verrucutaium. 

151.  Tubular,  hollow  within;  as  in  Allium  cepa 
The  leaf  of  the  Lobelia  dortmauna  is  very  peculiar,  in 
consisting  of  a  double  tube. 

152.  Compact,  not  hollow. 

153.  Rigid,  easily  broken  on  being  bent ;  as  in  Sta 
pelia. 

The  thick  leaves,  folia  crassa,  afi'ord  the  following 
distinctions : 

154.  Gibbous,  swelling  on  one  side,  or  both,  from 
excessive  abundance  of  pulp ;  as  in  Crassula  cotyledon 
and  Aloe  retusa.* 

155.  Round, cylindrical;  as  in  Allium  schoenoprasum 
and  Salsolasativa. 

150.  Subulate,  awl-shaped,  tapering  from  a  thickish 
base  to  a  point ;  as  in  Allium  ascalonicum,  and  Narcis- 
sus jonquilla. 

157.  Compressed,  flattened  laterally;  as  in  CacaHa 
ficoides. 

158.  Depressed,  flattened  vertically;  as  in  Crassula 
tetragons. 

159.  Triquetral,  thick  and  triangular;  as  in  Buto- 
mus  umbellatus.  ■ 

160.  Tetragonal,  quadrangular  and  awl-shaped  ;  as 
in  Gladiolus  iristis. 

101.  Ungulate,  tongue-shaped,  a  thick,  oblong, 
blunt  figure,  and  a  little  convex  on  its  inferior  surface  ; 
as  in  Mesemhryanthemum  linguiforme. 

162.  Jlncipital,  two  edged  ;  as  in  Typha  latifolia. 

183.  Knsiform,  sword  shaped,  two  edges  lapering 
to  a  point,  slightly  convex  on  both  sin  faces,  neither  of 
which  can  properly  lie  called  upper  or  under;  as  in 
iris germanlca,  and  Gladiolus  communis. 

164.  Carinate,  keeled,  when  the  bafk  is  longitudinally 
prominent;  as  in  Allium  carinatuui,  and  Narcissus 
billorus. 

*165.  Acinacifnrm,  scimitar-shaped,  compressed  with 
one  thick  and  straight  edge,  the  other  thin  and  cuivcd; 
as  in  Meseniln  vanlhemuui  acinacifonnc. 

106.  Dolobri'form,  hatchet-shaped,  compressed  with 
a  very  prominent  dilated  keel,  and  a  cylindrical  base, 
as  in  Mesembry  anthem  urn  dolabrlforme. 

167.   Uncinate,  hooked,  flat  above,  compressed  at  its 
sides,  and  turned  hack  at  the  apex,  forming  a  hook. 
When    the   shape   of   membranaceous   leave*   is 
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imperfect,  the  particle  sub  is  attached,  as  sub  sessile, 
suA-ovate,  suA-pilous,  &c 

When  the  shape  is  reversed,  by  the  'prefixing  the 
preposition  ob,  as  oA-cordate,  when  the  point  is  in- 
serted into  the  petiole,  oi-ovate,  Sec. 

From  the  coadunutiun,  leaves  ire  designated  by  pre- 
fixing  the  prominent  shape,  us  lanceolato-onate ;  as  in 
iVicotiana  tabacum :  and  ovato-lanceolate,  lanceolate, 
but  swelling  out  in  the  middle ;  as  in  Saponaria  offi- 
cinalis. 

From  their  duration,  leaves  are  termed, 

103.  ])cciduous,  falling  off  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
as  in  most  European  trees  and  shrubs. 

169.  Caducous,  falling  off  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

170.  Perennial,  green  the  whole  year,  and  falling 
off"  as  the  new  ones  appear. 

171.  Persistant,  lasting  many  years,  and  always 
green;  as  in  Pinus  andTaxus. 

All  the  foregoing  terms  belong  to  simple  leaves,  or 
those  which  have  one  leaf  only  on  the  petiole  or  foot- 
stalk. 

The  following  regard  compound  leaves,  or  such  as 
consist  of  two  or  any  greater  number  of  foltola,  or 
leaflets,  connected  by  a  common  footstalk. 

172.  Digitate,  fingered,  when  several  leaflets  pro- 
ceed from  the  summit  of  a  common  footstalk ;  as  in 
Trifolium  pratense. 

173.  Pinnate,  when  several  leaflets  proceed  late- 
rally from  one  footstalk,  instead  of  being  supported  at 
the  top;  as  in  Acacia  pseudacacia. 

A  digitate  leaf  is  called,  after  its  mode  of  d'gitation, 

174.  Conjugate,  or  yoked,  when  there  is  one  pair  of 
leaflets,  or  pinna;  as  in  Zygophillum  fabago. 

175.  Bmate.  when  the  pair  of  leaflets  unite  some- 
what at  their  base;  as  in  Latliyrus  sylvestris. 

176.  Ternate,  where  there  are  three  leaflets;  as  in 
Tiifolium  pratensis,  and  Oxalis  acetoselia. 

177.  Quinate,  there  being  live  leaflets;  as  in  Fotcn- 
tilla  rsptans,  and  Lupinus  albus. 

178.  Septenate,  with  seven ;  as  in  ASsculus  hippo- 
castauum. 

179.  JVovenate,  nine;  as  in  Sterculia  fo?tida. 

180.  Pedate,  a  peculiar  kind  of  leaf,  being  ternate, 
with  its  lateral  leaflets  compounded  in  their  forepart ; 
or  a  leaf  with  a  bifid  footstalk,  divided  into  two  di- 
verging branches,  with  an  intermediate  leaflet,  and 
each  supporting  two  or  more  lateral  leaflets  on  their 
anterior  edge;  as  in  Helleborus  niger. 

181.  Articulate,  jointed,  when  one,  or  a  pair  of  leaf- 
lets, grows  out  of  the  summit  of  another,  with  a  sort 


198.  Alatc-pinnate,  when  the  footstalk  has  little 
wings  between  the  leaflet!. 

199.  Ststite-pinnate,  with  leaflets  within  any  pe- 
tiole. 

200.  Conjugate  pinnate,  confluent :  the  leaflets  grow- 
ing somewhat  together  at  their  margins. 

From  their  tipinnation,  pinnate  leaves  are, 

101.    Ligrmiuute,  two  paired;  as  in  Mimosa  unguis 

cate. 

20-2.  Ingeminate,  or  triplieatu-gcminite,  thrice- 
paired;  as  in  Mimosa  lergeniiua. 

from  the  tripinnution, 

20:1.  Doubly- ternate,  or  duplicate- ternate.  when  the 
common  footstalk  supports  tnese  secondary  petioles  on 
its  apes,  and  each  of  these  supports  three  leaflets ;  as 
in  Epiinedium  alpinum. 

804.     Trittrnate,   or    triplicato-ternate,    when    the 
common  petiole  supports  on  its  apex  three  secondary 
footstalks,  each  of  which  supports  three  ternary  our 
and  every  one  of  these  three  leaflets;  as  in  Aquilegia 
vulgaris,  and  l'umaria  enneapliylla. 

20j.  Multiplicato  pinnate,  there  being  more  than 
three  orders;  as  In  Ruta  hortensb. 

Pinna  are  the  leaflets  of  pinnate  leaves. 

206.  Pinutla,  the  leaflets  of  the  double  and  triple 
range  of  |  innate  leaves. 

LEiE'N'A.     (From  Xcaiva,  a  lioness.) 

1.  The  lioness 

2.  The  name  of  a  plaster,  rja  called  from  its  great 
power. 

LEAKE,  John,  was  born  in  Cumberland,  and,  aftet 
qualifying  himself  as  a  surgeon  in  London,  travelled 
to  Portugal  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  the 
metropolis,  and  published  a  dissertation  on  the  Lisbon 
Diet  Drink.  He  not  long  alter  became  a  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  began  to  lecture  on 
.Midwifery.  In  17ti.">,  he  originated  the  plan  for  the 
Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  purchased  a  piece 
of  mound  for  the  purpose.  His  death  occurred  in 
1798.  He  published  a  volume  of  "  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  Child-bed  Fever;"  "Medical  Instructions, 
concerning  the  Diseases  of  Women  ;"  in  two  volumes, 
which  passed  through  several  editions;  and  some 
other  works. 

LE  CLERC,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1552. 
His  father  being  professor  in  the  Greek  language,  in- 
structed him  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  gave 
him  a  taste  for  researches  into  antiquity.  He  after- 
ward studied  at  different  unit  ersitiee,  and  took  his  me- 
dical degree  at  Valence,  at  the  age  of  20.     Returning 


of  joint;  as  in  Cactus  ficus  indica,  and  Fagara  tra-    to  his  native  city,  he  soon  got  into  considerable  prac- 


godes. 

Pinnate  leaves  are  called  from  their  number  of 
pinna, 

182.  Bipinnale,  or  duplicatopinnate,  doubly  pin- 
nate ;  as  in  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

183.  Tripinnate,  or  triplicato-pinnate,  three  pinnate  ; 
as  in  Scandix  odorata. 

From  the  number  of  pairs,  pinnate  leaves  are 
termed, 

184.  Biguga;  as  in  Mimosa  nodo-a. 

185.  Triguga;  as  in  Cassia  emarginata. 

186.  Quadriguga ;  as  in  Cassia  longisiliqua. 

187.  Quinquiguga;  as  in  Cassia  occidentalis. 

188.  Multiguga;  as  in  Cassia  javanica. 

The  difference  in  the  termination  of  a  pinnate  leaf, 

189.  Impari-pinnate,  with  an  odd  or  terminal  leaflet; 
as  Rosa  centifolia. 

190.  .Ibrnpti-pinnati,  with  a  terminal  leaflet,  as  in 
Orobus  tuberosus. 

191.  Cirrhosi-pinnute,  when  furnished  with  a  ten- 
dril in  place  of  an  odd  leaflet;  as  in  the  pet;  and  vetch 
tribe. 

From  the  mode  of  adhesion  of  the  leaflets  arise, 

192.  Oppositely-pinnate,  when  the  leaflets  are  oppo- 
site, or  in  pairs .  as  in  Sium  angustifolimn. 

193.  Alternately-pinnate,  when  alternate;  as  in  Vi- 
cia  saliva. 

194.  Interruptedly-pinnate,  when  the  principal  leaf- 
lets are  arranged  alternately  with  an  intermediate 
series  of  smaller  ones ;  as  in  Spira:a  ulmaria. 

195.  Decurrently-pinnate, \nhen  the  leaflets  are  de- 
eurrent;  as  in  Eryngium  campestre. 

190.  Jointedly-pinnate,  with  apparent  joints  in  the 
common  footstalk  ;  as  in  Fagara  tragodes. 


197.  I'etiolato-pinnate,  the  leaflets  on  footstalks;  as    Cistus.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  L.o 
in  Robinia  pseudacacia.  I  noean  system.    Class  Vecandria;  Order,  Movogynt* 


tice;  which  he  at  length  relinquished  in  1704,  on  be- 
ing ap|x>in!ed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
that  he  might  complete  his  various  literary  under 
takings,  which  had  already  greatly  distinguished  him 
His  death  occurred  in  1728.  He  had  published,  in  con- 
junction with  Mangets,  a  "  Bibhutheca  Anatomica," 
in  two  volumes,  10^5.  But  his  most  celebrated  work 
is  the  "  Histoire  do  la  M£dicinn,"  from  the  earliest 
times  to  that  of  Galen,  which  evinces  immense  erudi- 
tion. He  afterward  added  a  plan  lor  continuing  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  lint  Dr.  Freind  has 
completed  this  part  of  the  task  on  a  much  belter  me- 
thod. Le  Clerc  also  published  an  account  of  certain 
worms  occurring  in  men  and  animals. 

LE  DRAN,  IIenky  Franc  is,  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
1685,  and  educated  under  his  father,  who  had  acquired 
reputation  as  an  operator,  particularly  in  removing 
cancers  of  the  breast.  The  young  surgeon  turned  his 
attention  principally  to  lithotomy,  which  he  performed 
in  the  lateral  method,  and  made  some  valuable  im- 
provements; which  he  communicated  to  the  public  in 
1730,  giving  an  accurate  description  of  the  parts:  the 
work  was  favourably  received,  has  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  translated  into  most  modern  languages. 
His  surgical  observations  contain  also  much  valuable 
practical  matter:  and  his  Treatise  on  Gun-shot 
Wounds  is  remarkable  for  the  bold  and  successful 
measures  which  he  adopted.  He  published  likewise  y 
Treatise  on  Operations,  another  called  Surgical  Con- 
sultations, and  sent  several  papers  of  considerable 
merit  to  the  academy  of  surgeons,  which  appear  in 
their  memoirs.     He  died  in  1770. 

LEDUM.  (A  name  adopted  from  the  Greeks, 
whose  Xrt^ov  is  generally  believed  to   be  a  species  of 
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Lkdl'M  ialustre  Tlie  systematic  name  of  the 
Rosmarinus  sylvestris,  and  Cistus  ledon  of  the  shops. 
The  plant  lias  a  bitter  subastringent  taste,  and  was 
formerly  used  in  Switzerland  in  tlie  place  o!'iio|)s.  Its 
medicinal  use  is  confined  to  the  Continent,  wliere  it  is 
occasionally  given  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  sore 
throat,  dysentery,  and  exantheinatoiis  diseases. 

["  LEF,  Arthur,  M.  D.  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
brother  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  the  celebrated  patriot  of 
the  revolution.  Dr.  Lee  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  in 
that  University.  As  soon  as  he  was  graduated  here- 
turned  to  his  native  stale,  and  settled  at  Williamsl.ingh, 
where  lie  practised  medicine  for  several  years  ;  but  af- 
terward abandoned  the  profession,  went  to  England, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  Temple. 

lie  soon  alter  entered  into  political  life,  and  rendered 
important  services  to  his  country  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  To  the  abilities  of  the  statesman,  he  is 
said  to  have  united  the  acquisitions  i  f  the  scholar.  In 
the  year  1775,  Dr.  Lee  was  in  London  as  the  agent  of 
Virginia,  and  lie  presented  in  August  the  second  petition 
to  the  king.  All  his  exertions  were  now  directed  to  the 
good  of  his  country,  lie  was  appointed  minister  to 
France  in  1776 ;  and  he  was  for  many  subsequent  years 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  public  until  the  close  of 
lite,  which,  alter  a  short  illness,  took  place  December 
14th,  1792,  at  Urhanna,  in  Middlesex  county,  Virginia. 

He  was  a  man  of  uniform  patriotism,  of  sound  un- 
derstanding, of  great  probity,  of  plain  manners  and 
?trong  passions.  During  his  residence  in  England 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He 
published  the  Monitor's  Letters  in  vindication  of  the 
colonial  rights  in  1700;  Extracts  from  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress  in  answer  to  a  libel  by  .Silas 
Deane,  1780;  and  observations  on  certain  commercial 
transactions  in  France  laid  before  Congress,  17fi0." — 
Thach.  Med.  Biog.     A.] 

LEECH.  Hirudo.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Vermes.  The  body  moves  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. There  are  several  species,  principally  distin- 
guished by  their  colour;  but  that  most  known  to  me- 
dical men  is  the  hirudo  medicinal/*,  or  medicinal 
leech,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or  three 
inches.  The  body  is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour, 
marked  on  the  back  with  six  yellow  spots,  and  edged 
with  a  yellow  line  on  each  side ;  but  both  the  spots 
and  lines  grow  faint,  and  almost  disappear  at  some 
seasons.  The  head  is  smaller  than  the  tail,  which  fixes 
■tself  very  (irmly  to  any  thing  the  creature  pleases.  It 
is  viviparous,  and  produces  but  o.ie  young  one  at  a 
time,  which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  clear  running  waters,  and  is  well  known  for  its  use 
in  bleeding.  The  species  most  nearly  approaching 
this,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  is  the 
hirudo  sanguisvga,  or  horse-leech.  This  is  larger 
than  the  former;  its  skin  is  smooth  and  glossy;  the 
body  is  depressed,  the  back  is  dusky;  and  the  belly  is 
of  a  yellowish-green,  having  a  yellow  lateral  margin. 
It  inhabits  stagnant  waters. 

The  leech's  head  is  armed  with  a  sharp  instrument 
that  makes  three  wounds  at  once.  They  are  three 
sharp  tubercles,  strong  enough  to  cut  through  the  skill 
of  a  man,  or  even  of  an  ox,  or  horse.  The  mouth  is, 
as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  pump,  anil  the  tongue,  or 
fleshy  nipple,  the  suckei.  By  the  working  of  this 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  blood  is  made  to  rise  up  to  the 
conduit  which  conveys  it  to  the  animal's  stomach, 
which  is  a  membranaceous  skin,  divided  into  twenty- 
four  small  cells.  The  blond  which  is  sucked  out  is 
"(here  preserved  for  several  months,  almost  without 
coagulating,  and  proves  a  store  of  provision  foi  the 
animal.  Tlie  nutritious  parts,  absoi  lied  after  digestion 
by  animals,  need  not  in  this  io  lie  disengaged  from  the 
heterogeneous  substances;  no:  indeed  is  there  an  anus' 
discoverable  in  the  leech;  mere  transpiration  seems  to 
he  all  thai  il  pOI forms,  the  matter  living  on  the  suit. ice 

of  the  body,  and  afterward  coming  off  in  small  threads. 
Of  this,  an  experiment  may  he  tried,  by  putting  a  leech 

*lto  oil,  Where  it  keeps  alive  lor  several  days;  upon 
being  taken  out,  and  put  into  water,  there  appears  to 
loosen  from  ils  body  a  kind  of  slough,  shaped  like  the 
creature's    body.      The   organ    of   respiration    though 

unascertained,  seems  to  he  shunted  in  the  mouth  ,  for 
If,  like  an  insect,  it  drew  breath  through  it'iit  holes,  it 
1G 


would  not  subsist  in  oil,  as,  by  it,  these  would   oe 
stopped  up. 

The  hirudo  mcdianalis  is  the  only  species  used  in 
medicine;  being  applied  to  the  skin  in  order  to  draw 
off  blood.  With  this  view  they  arc  eniplov  ed  to  bleu! 
young  children,  and  for  the  purposes  of  topical  bleeding, 
in  cases  of  inflammation,  fullness  or  pain.  They  may 
he  employed  in  every  case  where  topical  bleedings  air 
thought  necessary,  or  where  venesection  cannot  be 
performed.  If  the  leech  does  not  fasten,  a  drop  of 
sugared  milk  is  put  on  the  spot  it  is  wished  to  fix  on, 
or  a  little  blood  is  drawn  by  means  of  a 'light  puncture, 
after  which  il  immediately  settles.  The  leech,  when 
lixed, should  be  watched,  lest  it  should  find  its  way  into 
the  anus, when  used  for  the  haemorrhoids, or  penetrate 
into  the  (Esophagus,  if  employed  to  draw  the  gums, 
otherwise  it  might  fix  upon  the  stomach,  or  intestines. 
In  such  a  case,  the  best  and  quickest  remedy  is  to 
swallow  some  salt;  which  is  the  method  practised  to 
make  it  loose  its  hold,  when  it  sucks  longer  than  is 
intended.  Vegetable  or  volatile  alkali,  pepper,  or  acids, 
also  make  it  leave  tlie  part  on  which  it  was  applied. 
Cows  and  horses  have  been  known  to  receive  leeches, 
when  drinking,  into  the  throat;  and  the  usual  remedy 
is  to  force  down  some  salt,  which  makes  them  fall  off 
If  it  is  intended  that  the  leech  shall  draw  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood,  the  end  of  the  tail  is  cut  off;  and  it 
then  sucks  continually,  to  make  up  the  loss  it  sustains. 
The  discharge  occasioned  by  the  puncture  of  a  leech 
after  the  animal  kills  off,  is  usually  of  more  service 
than  the  process  itself.  When  too  abundant,  it  is  easily 
slopped  with  brandy,  vinegar,  or  other  styptics,  or  witfi 
a  compress  of  dry  linen  rags,  bound  Strongly  on  the 
bleeding  orifice.  They  are  said  to  be  very  lesiless  be- 
fore a  change  of  weather,  if  confined  in  glasses,  and  to 
fix  themselves  above  the  water  on  the  approach  of  a 
fine  day. 

As  these  little  animals  are  depended  on  for  the  re- 
moval of  very  dangerous  diseases,  and  as  they  often 
seem  capriciously  determined  to  resist  the  endeavours 
made  to  cause  them  to  adhere,  the  following  directions 
are  added,  by  which  their  assistance  may,  with  more 
certainty,  be  obtained. 

The  introducing  a  hand,  to  which  any  ill  flavoured 
medicine  adheres,  into  the  water  in  which  they  ore 
kept,  will  be  often  sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  file , 
the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  saline  matter 
to  their  skin,  immediately  occasions  the  expulsion  of 
the  contents  of  their  stomach  ;  and  what  is  most  lo  our 
purpose,  the  least  flavour  of  any  medicament  that  has 
been  applied  remaining  on  the  skin,  or  even  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  matter  of  perspiration,  will  prevent 
them  from  fastening.  The  skin  should,  therefore,  pre- 
vious to  their  application,  be  very  carefully  cleansed 
from  any  foulness,  and  moistened  with  a  little  milk. 
The  method  of  applying  them  is  by  retaining  them  to 
the  skin  by  a  small  wine-glass,  or  the  bottom  of  a  large 
pillbox  wh  n  .ney  will,  in  general,  in  a  little  time, 
fasten  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  their  removal,  the 
rejection  of  the  blood  they  have  drawn  may  lie  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  salt  externally:  but  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  a  few  grains  of  salt  aie  sufficient 
for  this  purpose  ;  and  that  coveting  them  with  it.  as  is 
sometimes  done,  generally  destioys  them. 

LEEK.     See  JJllium  pvrrun. 

Le'gn.v.  (From  Xcyior,  a  fringed  edge.)  The  ex 
tremities  of  the  pudenda  muliebiia. 

LEGU'MEN.  vFrom  lego,  to  gather:  so  called 
because  they  are  usually  gathered  by  the  baud.)  A 
legume.  A  peculiar  solitary  fruit  oi"  the  pea  kind 
formed  of  two  oblong  valves,  without  any  loimitudina 
partition,  and  bearing  the  seeds  along  one  of  its  mar 
gins  only. 

from  the  figure,  the  legumen  is  called, 

1.  Wits',  round  ;  as  ill  I'hascolus  mdialus. 

2.  JAncarc  ;  as  ill  I'hascolus  vcxillatus. 

3.  Compressum  ;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 
4    Cupitutum  ;  as  in  I'hascolus muvgo. 

5.  .Iciniformr ;  as  ill  Pliascoliis  lunalus 

6.  Ovation;  as  in  Lotus  hirsutus,  andgrcchs. 

7.  Injlutum,  a  cavity  filled  with  air;  Bain  Jistraga 

lus  rcsiitirius,  .">nd  t iscopus. 

8.  Cochleatum,  spiral;  as  in  Jlcdicago  f  <Iyiorit  . 
and  marina. 

!).  J.unutum;  as  in  Mcdv-.ago  falcaia. 

10.  Obeorilatum  ;   08  in  Pu'.ugalu. 

11.  Vontortum;  Qs  in  Mediargt  ic'iv?. 
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Quadrangulatv.m ;  as  in  Dolychos  tclragonolo- 


13.  Canalicutatum,  the  upper  suture  deeply  hollowed; 
as  in  LaOnyrUS  sativus. 

14.  Isthmis  inlcrccptum;  as  in  Coronilla. 

15    Kc/tinatum  ;  as  in  (•'lycyrrhizacchina'.a. 
16.  Rhumbcum  ;  as  in  Ciccr  arictturuwi. 
From  its  insertion, 
1    Pendulum  ;  as  in  P/iaseolus  vulgaris. 

2.  I'edicellalum  ;  as  ill  liscia  sarpium. 
From  its. substance, 

1    JWi ■mbraniiccujii ;  as  in  Phascolus  vulgaris 
'.     Curnnsum  ,    88  hi  Citnomrtra  caulijlora. 

3.  Cortactum,  dry  and  fleshy;  as  in  Ctratonia  sili- 
qua  and  J.uptuus. 

From  (lie  number  of  seeds, 

1  .Vvnospcrmum ;  as  in  Medieago  lupulina. 

2  Dispemum;  as  in  Glycine  lo'meutvsa. 

3.  Trispcrmum  ;  as  in  Trifolium  njicxum. 

4.  Tetrasperwivm  ;  as  in  Trifulium  repens. 

5.  Pulijspcrmum  ;  as  in  Trifulium  lupinaster. 

["  Legunant  is  a  particular  vegetable  principle,  ob- 
tained by  H.  H.  Braconnot,  from  pease.  When  well 
washed  it  res  mhled  paste  ;  exposed  10  heat  it  liquefied 
without  coagulating  Iodine,  mixed  with  it  in  water, 
appeared  to  dissolve.  It  was  insoluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  produced  a  deep  blue  colour  with  starch." — II  eb. 
.Van.  of  Chan.     A.) 

LEGUMINOUS.    Appertaining  to  a  legume. 

Lki 'CHKS.    See  Lichm. 

Leiknte'ria.     See  Lienteria. 

LEIPOPSY  CHIA.  (From  Xaro,  to  leave,  and 
d.'-'X'?'  life.)     A  swoon.     See  Syncope. 

Lkipofy  ria.  (From  Acitw,  to  leave,  and  xup,  heat.) 
An  ardent  lever,  in  which  the  internal  parts  are  much 
heated,  while  the  external  pans  are  cold. 

LEIPOTHY  MIA.  (From  Aturu,  to  leave,  and  $vuof, 
the  mind.)     See  Lipothymia. 

Lk'mk.  (From  Xa,  much,  and  //vca,  to  wink.)  A 
constant  winking  of  the  eyes. 

LE.MERY,  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1645, 
and  brought  up  to  the  business  of  pharmacy.  He  went 
to  Paris  at  the  age  of  21  to  .improve  himself,  particu- 
larly in  chemistry  :  and  then  travelled  for  some  years  : 
after  which,  in  1672,  he  began  to  give  chemical  lectures 
at  Paris,  and  became  very  popular.  Three  years  after 
he  published  his  •'  Cours  de  Chymie,"  which  passed 
rapidly  through  numerous  editions;  and  so  great  was 
his  reputation,  that  he  acquired  a  fortune  by  the  sale 
of  his  preparations,  some  of  which  he  kept  secret.  In 
1681,  he  was  interdicted  from  lecturing  on  account  of 
his  religious  principles,  and  took  shelter  in  this  country  ; 
but  shortly  after  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phy- 
sic at  Caen,  and  got  considerable  practice  in  the  French 
metropolis;  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
however,  forbidding  this  employment  also,  he  was  re- 
duced to  such  difficulties,  that  he  at  length  adopted  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  then  flourished  again,  and  in 
16'J?  published  his  "  Pharmacop^e  Unrverselle,"  fol- 
lowed the  year  after  by  his  "  Dictionnaire  Universe! 
des  Drogues  simples,"  which,  though  with  many  im- 
perfections, proved  of  considerable  utility.  On  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was 
made  associate  chemist,  and  read  before  that  body  his 
papers  on  antimony,  which  were  printed  in  1107.  He 
died  in  1715. 

LEMERY,  Louis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1G77,  and  intended  for  the  law,  but  adopted 
such  a  partiality  for  his  father's  pursuits,  that  he  was 
allowed  lo  indulge  it,  and  graduated  in  his  native  city 
in  iG!)o\  Two  years  after,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  in  17CS  began  to  lecture  on 
chemistry,  in  the  royal  garden  :  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  Hfttel"  Dieu  in  1710:  and  twelve  years 
after  purchased  the  office  of  King's  physician,  which 
soon  led  him  to  the  appointment  of  consulting  physician 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  In  1731  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  royal  garden  ;  andsubse- 
quenlly  communicated  several  papers  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  appeared  in  their  Memoirs.  He 
published  also  "Trait*  des  Aliments,"  which  was  fre- 
quently reprinted  ;  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Nourishment 
of  Bones,  refuting  the  Idea  of  its  being  effected  by  the 
Marrow;  and  ''Three  Letters  on  the  Generation  oi 
Worms."     He  died  in  1743. 

Le.mithocho'rton.     See  CoraWna  corsicana. 
'   -        'From  Xctui,  to  decorticate.) 


1.  The  linrk  of  a  tree. 

2.  Tie  skin. 

Lb'mnius.  (From  Lemnos,  whence  it  is  brought.) 
See  Bole 

LEMON.     See  Citnu. 

Lemon  scurvy-grass.     See  Cochlearia  officinalis 

LENIE'NTIA.  (From  lenio,  to  assuage.;  Medi- 
cines which  abate  irritation. 

LENITIVE.  (From/, hi.,-,  gentle.)  Medicines  which 
gently  palliate  diseases.     A  gentle  purgative. 

Lenitive  electuary.  A  preparation  composed  chteCy 
of  senna  and  some  aromatics,  with  the  pulp  of  tama 
rinds.     Bee  C'onfcctio  senna.  • 

LENS.  {Alentore;  from  its  glutinous  quality.)  1 
The  lentil.    See  Ervum  lens. 

2.  See  Orystailine  lens. 

LENTlct'LA.    (Dim.  of  (W,  a  lentil.) 

1.    A  smaller  lOltof  lentil. 

9.  A  freckle,  or  small  pustule,  resembling  the  seeds 
of  lentil. 

LENTICULAR.  [Lenticularis ;  from  laxticulairc, 
doubly  convex.)  A  surgical  instrument  employed  for 
removing  the  jagged  pai  tides  of  bone  from  the  edge  of 
the  perforation  made  in  the  cranium  with  the  trephine 

LENTIC1  LA'EIA.  (From  Unticula.)  A  species 
of  lentil. 

LENTIGO.  (From  lens,  a  lentil:  so  named  from 
its  likeness  lo  lentil-seeds.)     A  freckle  on  the  skin. 

LENTIL  An  annual  vegetable  of  the  pulse  kind, 
much  used  for  improving  the  flavour  of  soups.  See 
Ervum  lens. 

LENTI'SCUS.  (From  lentesco,  to  become  clammy ; 
so  called  from  the  gumminess  of  its  juice.)  The  nias- 
lich-tree. 

LE'NTOR.  (From  lentus,  clammy.)  A  viscidity 
to  siziness  of  any  fluid. 

LEONl'NUS.  (From  leo,  the  lion.)  An  epithet  of 
that  sort  of  leprosy  called  leontiasis. 

LEONTI'ASIS.  (From  Xcwv,  a  lion:  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  said  lions  are  subject  to  it.)  A  species  of 
leprosy  resembling  the  elephantiasis. 

LEO'NTODON.  (From  Xcwv-  the  lion,  and  o&ovs,  a 
tooth:  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system. 
Class,  Syngencsia ,  Order,  Polygamia  a:qualis.  The 
dandelion. 

Leontodon  taraxacum.  Dens  leonis.  The  dan- 
delion or  pissabed.  J.contudon — caule  sr/uamis  inferne 
reflciis,  foliis  runcinatis,  denticulatis,  lavibtis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  young  leaves  of  this  plant  in  a  blanched 
stale  have  the  taste  Of  endive,  and  make  an  excellent 
addition  to  those  plants  eaten  early  in  the  spring  as 
salads  ;  and  Murray  informs  us,  that  at  Gogttingin,  the 
roots  are  roasted  and  substituted  for  coffee  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants,  who  find  that  an  infusion  prepared 
in  this  way,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  coffee-berry.  The  expressed  juice  of  dandelion  is 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid;  but  that  of  the  root  is  bit- 
terer, and  possesses  more  medicinal  power  than  any 
other  part  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  long  in  repute  as  a 
detergent  and  aperient,  and  its  diuretic  effects  may  be 
inferred  from  the  vulgar  name  it  bears  in  most  of  the 
European  languages,  quasi  lecti  minga  tt  urinaria 
kerba  dicitur ;  and  there  are  various  proofs  of  its 
efficacy  in  jaundice,  dropsy,  consumption,  and  some 
cutaneous  disorders.  The  leaves,  mots,  flowers,  stalks, 
and  juice  of  dandelion,  have  all  been  separately 
employed  for  medical  purposes,  and  seem  to  differ 
rather  in  degree  (if  strength  than  in  any  essential  pro- 
perty ;  therefore  the  expressed  juice,  or  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  the  roots  have  most  commonly  been  prescribed, 
from  one  ounce  t<i  four,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  The 
plant  should  be  always  used  fresh;  even  extracts  pre- 
pared  from  it  appear  to  lose  much  of  their  power  by 
keeping. 

LKONTOPO  MUM.  (From  Xcoir,  a  lion,  and  rrotc, 
a  foot:  so  named  from  Us  supposed  resemblance.)  The 
herb  lion's  foot,  or  Filago  leontopodium. 

LEONU'KUS.  (From  Xcuiv,  a  lion,  and  ovna,  a  tail: 
so  named  from  its  likeness  )  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnman  system.  Class,  Didynamia; 
Order,  Oymnospermia.    Lion's  tail. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  for  the  non'i 
tail.    See  Leonurus  cardinal. 

Lbomurus  cardiaca.  The  mother-wort.  Jigri- 
palma  gullis;  Marrubium;  Cardiaca  enspa ;  Leo 
nw        t'uliis  caulinis  lanceolatis,  trilobis,  of  Lirmjeus 
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The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  disagreeable  smell  and 
a  bitter  taste,  and  are  -said  to  be  serviceable  in  disorders 
of  the  stomachs  of  children,  to  promote  the  uterine  dis- 
charge, and  to  allay  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Leopard's  bane.  See  Arnica  montana. 
LEFl'DKJM.  (From  Atmj,  a  scale:  so  named  from 
its  supposed  usefulness  in  cleansing  the  skin  from 
scales  and  impurities.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
»a  the  Limueau  system.  Class  Tctradijnamia  ;  Order, 
Siliculosa. 

Lspidium  ibkris.  Ibcris;  Cardamantica.  Scia- 
tica cresses.  This  plant  possesses  a  warm,  penetrating, 
pungent  taste,  like  unto  other  cresses,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  an  antiscorbutic;,  antiseptic,  and  stomachic. 
Lkpimum  sativum.  Nasturtium  kortcnsc.  Dit- 
tander.  This  plant  possesses  warm,  nervine,  and 
stimulating  qualities,  and  is  given  as  an  antiscorbutic 
antiseptic,  and  stomachic,  especially  by  the  lower 
orders. 

Lkfidobarco'ma.  (From  Atxis,  a  scale,  and  aap\, 
flesh.)     A  scaly  tumour. 

LE1TDOSES.  (From  Aittis  coj,  squama,  a  scale.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  Cla^s,  Eccritica; 
Order,  Jlcrotiea;  in  Good's  Nosology.  Scale-skin. 
It  contains  four  species,  Lcpidusis  pityriasis,  lepri- 
asis,  psoriasis,  icthyasis. 

LE  P1SMA.  (From  Atirigw,  to  decorticate.)  Decor- 
tication.    A  peeling  off  of  the  skin. 

LEPORINUS.  (From  lepus,  a  hare.)  Leporine  or 
hare-like.  Applied  to  some  malformations,  diseases, 
and  parts,  front  their  resemblance  to  labium  lepari- 
man,  &c. 

LE  PRA.  (From  Xarpos,  scabcr,vel  asper  ex  sijuam- 
matis  decedenlibus ;  named  from  its  appearance.)  The 
leprosy.  A  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia;,  and  order 
Impctigincs,  of  Cullen.  Dr.  Willan  describes  this  dis- 
ease as  characterized  by  scaly  patches,  of  different 
,*izes,  but  having  always  nearly  a  circular  form.  In 
this  country,  Bhree  varieties  of  the  disease  are  observed, 
which  he  has  described  under  tbe  names  of  Lepra  vul- 
garis, Lepra  alphos,  Lepra  nigricans. 

1.  TheLepra  vulgaris,  exhibits  first  small  distinct 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  are  reddish  and  shin- 
ing, but  never  contain  any  fluid  ;  these  patches  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  gradually,  till  they  nearly  equal  the 
dimensions  of  a  crown-piece.  They  have  always  an 
orbicular,  or  oval  form;  are  covered  with  dry  scales, 
and  surrounded  by  a  red  border.  The  scales  accumu- 
late on  them,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  prominent  crusl, 
which  is  quickly  reproduced,  whether  it  1'ali  off  spon- 
taneously, or  nmy  have  been  forcibly  detached.  This 
species  of  lepra  sometimes  appears  fust  at  the  elbow,  or 
on  the  forearm;  but  more  generally  about  the  knee.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  primary  patch  forms  immediately 
below  tlie  patella;  within  a  few  weeks,  several  other 
scaly  circles  appear  along  the  fore  part  of  the  leg  and 
thigh)  increasing  by  degrees  till  they  come  nearly  into 
contact.  The  disease  is  then  often  stationary  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  If  it  advance  farther,  the 
progress  is  towards  the  hip  and  loins;  afterward  to 
the  sides,  hack,  and  shoulders,  and  about  the  same 
lime  to  the  arms  and  hands.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  hairy  scalp  is  the  pan  last  affected  ;  although 
Ihe  circles  formed  oniticntaiu  for  some  time  distinct,  yet 
they  finally  unite,  and  cover  the  w  hole  surface  on  which 
the  hair  grows  with  a  while  scaly  incrustation.  Till* 
appearance  is  attended,  more  especially  in  hot  weather, 
will)  a  troublesome  Itching,  and  with  a  watery  dis- 
charge for  several  hours,  when  any  portion  of  the  crust 
Is  detached,  which  lakes  place  from  very  slight  im- 
pressions. The  pubes  in  adults  is  sometimes  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  head  :  and  il  the  subject  be 
a  female,  there  is  usually  an  internal  pruritus  pudendi. 
In  some  cases  of  the  disorder,  the  nails,  both  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  are  thickened,  and  deeply  indented 
longitudinally.  When  ihe  lepra  extends  universally,  it 
becomes  highly  disgusting  in  Its  appearance,  and  incon 
venieni  from  the  stiffness  and  torpor  occasioned  by  il. 
in  the  limbs.     The  disease,  however,  even  in   ibis  ad 

fenced  staget  is  seldom  disposed  to  terminate  sponta- 
neously. It  continues  nearly  in  the  same  state  forsevc 
nil  years,  or  sometimes  dining  the  whole  life  of  the 
person  affected,  noi  being  apparently  connected  with 
any  disorder  of  ihe  constitution. 

2.    Lepra  alphas.     The  scaly   pate  lies   in  Ihe  alphos 

are  smaller  than  those  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  also 
differ  from  them  in  having  then-  central  puns  depressed 
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or  indented.  This  disorder  usually  beeins  about  W> 
elbow,  with  distinct, eminent  asperities,  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  and  not  much  longer  than  papilla;.  These,  in  a 
short  lime,  dilate  to  nearly  the  size  of  a  silver  penny. 
Two  or  three  days  afterward,  the  central  part  of  them 
sutlers  a  depression,  within  which  small  white  pow- 
dery scales  may  be  observed.  The  surrounding  border, 
however,  still  continues  to  be  raised,  but  retains  the 
same  size,  and  the  same  red  colour  as  at  first.  The 
whole  of  the  forearm,  and  sometimes  the  back  of  the 
hand,  is  spotted  with  similar  patches:  they  seldom 
become  confluent,  excepting  round  the  elbow,  which 
in  that  case,  is  covered  with  a  uniform  crust.  This  af 
lection  appears  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  joint  ot 
the  knee,  but  without  spreading  far  along  the  thigh  oi 
leg.  Dr.  Willan  has  seldom  seen  it  on  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  and  never  on  the  face.  It  is  a  disease  of 
long  duration,  and  not  less  difficult  to  cure  lhan  the 
foregoing  species  of  lepra:  even  when  the  scaly  patclies 
have  been  removed  by  persevering  in  the  use  of  suita- 
ble applications,  the  cuticle  still  remains  red,  tender,  and 
brittle,  very  slowly  recovering  its  usual  texture.  The 
alphos,  as  above  described,  frequently  occurs  in  this 
country. 

3.  The  Lepra  nigricans  differs  little  from  the  lepra 
vulgaris,  as  to  its  form  and  distribution.  The  most  strik- 
ing difference  is  in  the  colour  of  the  patches,  which  are 
dark  and  livid.  They  appear  first  on  the  legs  and  fore- 
arms, extending  afterward  to  the  thighs,  loins,  neck, 
and  hands.  Their  central  part  is  not  depressed,  as  in 
the  alphos.  They  are  somewhatsmaller  in  size  lhan  ihe 
patches  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  not  only  is  the  bordei 
livid  or  purplish,  but  the  livid  colour  of  the  base  like- 
wise appears  through  the  scaly  incrustation,  which  is 
seldom  very  thick.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  scales  are  more  easily  detached  than  in  the  othei 
forms  of  lepra,  and  that  the  surface  remains  longer  ex- 
coriated, discharging  lymph,  often  with  an  intermix- 
ture of  blood,  till  anew  incrustation  forms,  which  is 
usually  hard,  brittle,  and  irregular.  The  lepra  nigri- 
cans, affects  persons  whose  occupation  is  attended 
with  much  fatigue,  and  exposes  them  to  cold  or  damp, 
and  lu  a  precarious  or  improper  mode  of  diet,  as  sol- 
diers, brewers,  labourers,  butchers,  stage-coachmen, 
scullermen,  &c;  some  women  are  also  liable  to  it,  who 
are  habituated  to  poor  living  and  constant  hard  labour. 
Lepra  gr.£corum.  The  lepra  vulgaris,  alphos, and 
nigricans  have  all  been  so  denominated.     See  F.cpra. 

LEPUIASIS.     (From  Atirpos,  scabc r.)     The  specific 
name  of  a  species  of  leprosis  in  Good's  Nosology,  which 
embraces  the  several  kinds  of  leprosy. 
LEPROSY.     See  J.epra. 

Lei'Tu'ntica.  (From  A£7rroc,  thin.)  Attenuating 
medicines. 

LbPTt'smtjs.  (From  Acitto;,  slender.)  Attenua- 
tion, or  the  making  a  substance  less  solid. 

LEPUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals  of  the 
order  Glires,  in  the  class  Mammalia.     The  haie. 

Lepus  cCnicolus.  Tin!  systematic  name  of  the 
rabbit,  the  flesh  of  which,  when  young  and  tender,  is 
easy  of  digestion. 

Lepus  TIMlDtm,  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon hare  ;  the  flesh  of  Which  i>  considered  as  a  deli- 
cacy, and  easy  of  digestion. 

Le'ros.  (From  Atjo£u>,  to  trifle.)  A  slight  de- 
lirium. 

LETHARGY.  (JLeUtarnu ;  from  Xaftr,  forgetful 
ness  :  so  called  because  with  it  the  person  is  forgetful.) 
A  heavy  and  constant  sleep,  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
vals of  waking;  when  awakened,  the  person  answers, 
but  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  what  ne  said,  immediately 
sinks  into  the  same  state  of  sleep.  Il  is  considered  as 
an  imperfect  apoplexy,  and  is  mostly  symptomatic 
Lethe'a.  The  name  of  the  poppy 
LETTUCE.    See  Lactnea. 

LEUCACA'NTHA.  (From  \cvkoc,  white,  and 
axavOa,  a  thorn:  so  named  from  its  white  blosnom.; 
The  cotton-thistle. 

LEUCA  NTIIEMI'M.     (From  \cvk/>s,  "hue,  and 
avAqiof,  a  (lower:  so  called  from  its  white  floret.)     See 
t.'lirysnutlirmnm  Icncnnthrmum. 
LKUCA3MUS.     (Aa /turbos,  whiteness:  so  named 

IV its  appearance.)     The  specific  name,  Fpichrosit. 

lencasmys,  veal  skin,  in  Good's  Nosology,  for  the  Vili 
ligo  of  Willan. 

LEUCE.  (Acvkos,  white.)  A  species  of  leprosy 
See  .Jljihus. 


LEUCELE'CTKUM.  (From  Xsvuoi,  while,  and 
sAtKrpsv,  amber.)    While  amber. 

LEUCINE  (From  XcoKSf,  white ;  from  its  appear- 
ance) The  name  given  by  Braconhot  to  n  white 
pulverulent  matter  obtained  by  digesting  ei|tial  parts 
nf  beet'  fibre  and  sulphuric  acid  together,  and  alter 
separating  the  rat,  diluting  the  acid  mixture,  and  satu- 
rating with  chalk,  filtering  and  evaporating.  A  sub- 
stance tasting  like  ozmaeome  is  thus  procured,  Which 
is  to  be  boiled  in  different  portions  of  ulkohol.  The 
alkohoiic  solutions,  on  cooling,  deposite  tile  while  pul- 
verulent matter,  or  leucine. 

Leiioi.v  <  ham -ji.  (From  Acuitoj,  white,  and  ,\nx<*~ 
►or,  an  herb:  so  named  (remits  colour.)  The  Valeriana 
tylctstns. 

LBUCO  JI.A.  (From Xcvkoc,  white.)  Leucomaand 
albugo  are  often  used  synonymously,  lo  denote  a  while 
opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  "  Both  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  Scarpa,  ate  essentially  different  from  the 
nebula,  lor  they  are  not  the  consequence  of  chronic 
ophlhalmy,  attended  with  varicose  veins,  and  an  effu- 
sion ot  a  milky  serum  into  the  texture  of  the  delicate 
continuation  of  the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea,  but 
are  the  result  of  violent  acute  ophthahny.  In  this 
state,  a  dense  coagulating  lymph  is  evtravasated  from 
the  arteries;  sometimes  superficially,  at  other  times 
deeply,  iulo  the  substance  of  ihe  cornea.  On  oilier 
occasions,  the  disease  consists  of  a  tirm  callous  cicatrix 
on  this  membrane,  the  ertect  of  an  ulcer,  or  wound, 
with  loss  of  substance.  The  term  albugo,  strictly 
belongs  to  the  first  form  of  the  disease  ;  hucoma,  to  the 
last,  more  particularly  when  the  opacity  occupies  the 
whole,  or  the  chief  pan,  of  the  cornea.  ' 

LElCONYMl'll.E  A.  From  Atv<cos.  white,  and 
vviubaia,  the  Water-lily.)     See  Jfympkaa  alba. 

LEUCOPHA'GIUM.  (From  Xcvkos,  white,  and 
payut,  to  eat.)     A  medicated  white  food. 

LEECOPHLEGMAS1A.  (From  Xcvkos, white, and 
QXcyiia,  phlegm.)  Lcuco-phlegmatic.  A  tendency  in 
the  system  to  a  dropsical  slate  known  by  a  pale  colour 
of  the  skin,  a  flabby  condition  of  the  solids,  and  a  re- 
dundancy of  serum  in  the  blood. 

LEUCO  PII'Elt.  (From  Xcvkos,  white,  and  xmpt, 
pepper.)     White  popper.     See  Piper  nigrum. 

LEl..'CORRH(E'A.  (From  Xcvkos,  white,  and  pew, 
to  (low.)  Fluor  ulbus.  The  whites.  A  secretion  of 
whitish  or  milky  mucus  from  the  vagina  of  women, 
arising  from  debility  and  not  from  the  venereal  virus. 
This  disease  is  marked  by  the  discharge  of  a  thin  white 
or  yellow  matter  from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  attended 
likewise  witli  some  degree  of  fcetor,  smarting  in  making 
water,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  anorexia  and  atro- 
phy. In  some  cases,  the  discharge  is  of  so  acrid  a 
nature,  as  to  produce  effects  on  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  woman,  somewhat  similar  to  venereal 
matter,  giving  rise  to  excoriations  about  the  glans  penis 
and  pra;putium,  and  occasioning  a  weeping  from  the 
urethra. 

To  distinguish  leucorrheca  from  gonorrheca,  it  will 
be  very  necessary  to  attend  to  the  symptoms.  In  the 
latter  the  running  is  constant,  hut  in  a  small  quantity  ; 
there  is  much  ardor  urine,  itching  of  the  pudenda, 
swelling  of  the  labia,  increased  inclination  to  venery, 
and  very  frequently  an  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the 
groin;  whereas,  in  the  former  the  discharge  is  irregular, 
and  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  neither  preceded 
by,  nor  accompanied  With,  any  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  pudenda. 

Immoderate  coition,  injury  done  to  the  parts  by  dilfi- 
cult  and  tedious  labours,  frequent  miscarriages,  immo- 
derate flowings  of  the  menses,  profuse  evacuations, 
poor  diet,  an  abuse  of  tea,  and  other  causes,  giving 
rise  to  general  debility,  or  to  a  laxity  of  the  parts  more 
immediately  concerned,  are  those  which  usually  pro- 
duce the  whites,  vulgarly  so  called,  from  the  discharge 
being  coinmoniy  of  a  uiUky  white  colour. 

Fluor  albus,  in  some  cases,  indicates  that  there  is  a 
disposition  to  disease  in  the  uterus,  or  parts  connected 
with  it,  especially  where  the  quantity  of  the  discharge 
is  very  copious,  and  its  quality  highly  acrimonious.  By 
some  the  disease  has  been  considered  as  never  arising 
from  debility  of  the  system,  but  as  being  always  a 
primary  affection  of  the  uterus.  Delicate  wotren, 
with  hix  fibres,  who  remove  from  a  cold  climate  to  a 
warm  one,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  with  it,  wUhout 
the  parts  having  previously  sustained   any  kind  of 
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The  disease  shows  itself  by  an  irregular  discharge 
from  thi!  uterus  and  vagina  o(  A  fluid  which,  in  differ 
ent  women,  varies  much  in  colour,  being  cither  of  a 
white,  green,  yellow,  or  brown  hue.  In  the  beginning, 
it  is,  however,  most  usually  white  and  pellucid,  and  i:» 
the  progress  of  the  complaint  acquires  the  various  din 
colorations,  and  different  degrees  of  acrimony,  from 
whence  proceeds  a  slight  degree  of  smarting  in  making 
water.    Besides  the  discharge,  the  patient  is  frequently 

alllicted  with  severe  and  constant  pains  in  the  hack  and 
loins,  loss  of  Strength,  failure  of  appetite,  dejection  of 
spirits,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  chilliness,  and 
languor.  Where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  con 
linuance,  and  very  severe,  a  slow  fever,  attended  with 
difficult  respiration,  palpitations,  fainting*,  and  swell- 
ings of  the  lower  extremities,  often  ensues. 

A  perfect  removal  of  the  disorder  will  at  all  times  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  procure;  but  it  will  he  much  more 
SO  In  cases  of  long  Standing,  and  where  the  discharge 
is  accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  acrimony.  In 
these  cases,  many  disorders,  such  as  prolapsus  uteri, 
ulcerations  of  the  organ,  atrophy,  and  dropsy,  are  apt 
to  take  place,  which  in  the  cud  prove  fatal. 

Where  the  disease  terminates  in  death,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  uterus  appears,  on  dissection,  to  he  pale, 
flabby,  and  relaxed  ;  and  where  organic  affections  have 
arisen,  much  the  same  appearances  are  to  lie  met  with 
as  have  been   noticed  under  the  head  of  menorrhagia. 

LEUCO'RRHOIS.  (From  Xtu/coc,  white,  and  pew, 
to  flow.)  A  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra  or 
vagina. 

LEVATOR.  (From  leva,  to  lift  up.)  A  muscle, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  part  to  which  it  if 
attached. 

Levator  angcli  oris.  Jlbducens  lubiorum,  of 
Spigellus;  Elevator  labiorum  communis,  of  Douglas 
CamKUS,  of  Winslow  ,  and  Sits  maxilla  labial,  of  Du 
mas.  A  muscle  situated  above  the  mouth,  which  draws 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  upwards,  and  makes  that  par; 
of  the  cheek  opposite  to  the  chin  prominent,  as  in 
smiling.  It  arises  thin  and  fleshy  from  the  hollow  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  between  the  root  of  the 
socket  of  the  fust  grinder  and  the  foramen  infra  orbita- 
riuin,  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and 
under  lip,  where  it  joins  with  its  antagonist. 

Levator  am.  Levator  mr.gnus,  sou  interims,  of 
Douglas;  I'ubo  coccigi  annulairc, of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  rectum.  It  arises  from  the  os  pubis,  within 
the  pelvis,  as  far  up  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen 
thyroideuni,  and  joining  of  the  os  pubis  with  the  os 
ischium,  from  the  thin  tendinous  membrane  that  covers 
the  obturator  interims  and  coccygteus  muscles,  and  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium.  From  these  origins 
all  round  the  inside  of  the  pelvis,  its  fibres  run  down 
like  raysvfrom  the  circumference  to  a  centre,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  sphincter  ani,  accelerators  urinffit 
and  anterior  part  of  Ihe  two  last  bones  of  the  os  coc- 
urroiiiiding  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  neck 
of  the  bladder,  prostrate  gland,  and  part  of  the  vesi- 
Cttte  semiiialis.  Its  fibres,  joining  with  those  of  its 
fellow,  form  a  funnel  shaped  hole,  that  draws  the  rec- 
tum upwards  after  the  evacuation  of  ihe  ficces,  and 
asMsts  in  shutting  it.  The  levatores  ani  also  sustain 
the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  assist  in  ejecting  the 
semen,  urine,  and  contents  of  the  rectum,  and  perhaps, 
by  pressing  upon  the  veins,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
erection  of  the  penis. 

Levator  labii  infbrioris.  A  muscle  of  the  mouth 
situated  below  the  lips.  Levator  menti,  of  Alhiaus. 
Inrisirus  inferior,  of  Winslow.  Elevator  labii  infe- 
rior, s  propria*,  or  Douglas.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
jaw,  at  the  roots  of  the  alveoli  of  two  incisor  teeth  and 
the  cuspidatus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  lip  and 
skin  of  the  chin. 

Levator  LABII  BUPBRIORIS  at,.f.qie  nasi.  FJivator 
labii  siipcnoris  propria*,  of  Douglas  J  facisivus  late- 
ralis el  pyrarnidalis,  of  Winslow.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth  and  lips,  that  raises  the  upper  lip  towards  the 
orbit,  and  a  little  outwards;  it  serves  also  to  draw  *Ue 
skin  of  the  nose  upwards  arid  outwards,  by  which  (ha 
nostril  is  dilated.  It  arises  ny  two  distinct  origins;  llio 
first,  broad  and  fleshy,  from  the  external  paitof  the 
orbitar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  imme 
diately  above  the  foramen  infra  orbitarmm  ;  the  second, 
from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
where  it  joins  the  os  frontis.  The  first  portion  is  in 
scried  into  the  upper  l;p  and  orbicularis  muscle,  lb»- 
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second  into  Hie  upper  lip  and  outer  part  of  the  ala 
nasi 

Levator  labii  supkiuoius  proprius.  Jllusculua 
incisivus.  A  muscle  of  the  upper  lip.  It  arises  under 
the  edge  of  tiie  orbit,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  lip. 

Levator  oculi.     See  Rectus  svperior  ncu.li. 

Levator  palati.  A  muscle  situated  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides  laterally.  Levator 
palati  mollis,  of  Alliums;  Pctrosalpingo-slaphilinus, 
z-l  salpingo-staphilinita  interims,  of  Wiuslow;  Sal- 
pingo-staphilinus ,  of  Valsalva ;  i'terigo-slaphilinus  cx- 
ternus  vulgo,o(  Douglas;  Spheno-slaphilinus,ofCow- 
per.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  extremity 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  it 
is  perforated  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  also  from  the 
membraneous  part  of  the  same  tube, and  is  inserted  into 
the  whole  length  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  as  far 
as  the  root  of  the  uvula,  and  unites  with  its  fellow. 
Its  use  is  to  draw  the  velum  pendulum  palati  upwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  shut  the  passage  from  the 
fauces  into  the  mouth  and  nose. 

Levator  palati  mollis.    See  Levator  palati. 

Levator  palfebrjk  superiorly.  Jlpnicns  pal- 
pebrarum rectus ;  Apertor  oculi.  A  proper  muscle  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  that  opens  the  eyes,  by  drawing  the 
eyelid  upwards.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
foramen  opticum  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  above  the 
pectus  superior  oculi,  near  the  trochlears,  and  is  in- 
serted by  a  broad  thin  tendon  into  the  cartilage  that 
supports  the  upper  eyelid. 

Levator  parvus.    See  Transvervs  perinei. 

Levator  scapul.k.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck,  that  pulls  the  scapula  upwards 
and  a  little  forwards.  This  name,  which  was  first 
given  to  it  by  Riolanus,  has  been  adopted  by  Albinus. 
Douglas  calls  it  elevator  seu  musculus  patientia; ;  and 
Wiuslow,  annularis,  vulgo  levator  proprius.  It  is  a 
long  muscle,  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  situ- 
ated obliquely  under  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  four  and  sometimes  live  superior  vertebra; 
colli,  by  so  many  distinct  slips,  which  soon  unite  to 
form  a  muscle  that  runs  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  by  a  fiat  tendon  into  the 
upper  angle  of  the  scapula.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the 
scapula  upwards  and  a  little  forwards. 

LEVIGATION.  (Lcevigatio  ;  from  hrvtgo,  to  make 
smooth.)  The  reduction  of  a  hard  substance,  by  tri- 
ture,  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

LEVI'STICUM.  (Prom  leve,  to  assuage:  so  called 
'roin  the  relief  it  gives  in  painful  flatulencies.)  See 
■JLigusticum  Icvisticum. 

LEVRET,  Andrew,  a  French  surgeon  and  accou- 
cheur, was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, at  Paris,  in  1742.  lie  obtained  considerable  re- 
putation by  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  some 
of  the  instruments  used  in  difficult  cases,  and  by  the 
great  number  of  pupils  whom  he  instructed.  He  was 
employed  and  honoured  with  ollicial  appointments  by 
all  the  female  branches  of  the  royal  family.  He  pub- 
lished several  works,  which  went  through  various 
editions  and  translations,  mostly  on  obstetrical  sub- 
jects; but  there  is  one  on  the  Radical  Cure  of  Polypi 
in  differenl  parts  of  the  body. 

LEXIPHA'RMACA.  (Prom  Xrjyo),  to  terminate, 
arid  QapuuKov,   poison.)      Medicines  which   resist  or 

the  i>"\\  er  oi"  poison. 
I.EXIPY  BETA.     (From  Aijyui,  to  make  cease,  and 
xvptroc,  a  fever.)     Febrifuge  medicines. 

\  .in  v'mi'M.     (From  Xiougti),  t< ike  moist :  so  called 

because  it  mows  In  watery  places.)  The  less  cen- 
taury.   See  (  hironia  eentaurium, 

LIBANO'TIS.  (From  ,\i'>'avo>,  frankincense:  so 
sailed  (mm  its  resemblance  In  smell  to  Irani. incense.) 
inry. 

1,1' B ANUS.  (From  Libanon,  a  mountain  in  Syria, 
where  it  mows.)  1.  The  Pbn.ua  cedrus,  or  cedar  of 
Lebanon. 

'.'.  The  frankincense  tree,  or  Pitma  abiet. 

LIBER,    Bark.    Im riiately  under  the  cutlcleof 

id  trees  is  a  succulent  cellular  substance,  for 

ian  "i  r  green  i  olour,  at  least  of  the  leaves 
and  branches,  called  by  Du  Hamel  enveloppe  cellulaire, 
■nd  by  Mil  rbaci.     Under  this  is  the  bark, 

■  of  bui  one  layer  In  plants  or  brani 
we  year  old.    In  the  older  branches  and  trunks  of 
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trees,  U  consists  of  as  raanv  layers  as  they  are  year* 
old,  the  innermost  being  called  the  liber ;  and  it  is  ibis 
layer  only  that  the  essential  vital  functions  are  carried 
on  for  the  time  being,  after  which  it  is  pushed  out 
wards  with  the  cellular  integument,  and  becomes,  like 
that,  a  lifeless  crust. — Smith. 

Li'bos.  (From  \ci6u>,  to  distil.)  A  rheum  or  de> 
fluxion  from  the  eye:;,  or  nose. 

LIBTJ'RNUM.  (From  Liburnia,the  country  where 
it  flourished.)  The  mealy-tree.  See  Fibumum  Ian 
tana. 

LICETO,  Fortitnio,  was  son  of  a  Genoese  physi- 
cian, and  born  in  lo77.  After  prosecuting  With  ciili 
gence  the  requisite  studies,  he  settled  at  Pisa  at  the  age 
of  twenty- two,  and  soon  obtained  the  prolessorslnp  of 
philosophy  tliere ;  and  in  1609  he  received  a  similar 
appointment  atPadua.  Thence,  after  twenty-seven 
years,  lie  removed  to  Bologna,  being  disappointed  of 
the  medical  chair ;  but  on  a  vacancy  occurring  mj  1645, 
he  was  induced,  by  the  pressing  invitations  1*1  itle  to 
him,  to  accept  the  office,  in  which  he  continii.;  I  till  his 
death  in  1657.  He  was  a  very  copious  writyr,  having 
published  above  fifty  treatises  on  different  su  ijivts,  and 
displayed  much  erudition;  but  no  great  ar  btrness  or 
originality.  His  treatise,  "  De  Monstroru  -i  Catisis, 
Natura,  et  Differentiis,"  is  best  known,  and  ;Jn  ws  him 
to  have  been  very  credulous;  which  appi.n  farther 
from  his  belief,  that  the  ancients  had  a  w  thod  of 
making  lamps,  which  should  burn  for  e\  <  r  v  ithout  a 
fresh  supply  of  fuel,  and  that  such  had  bail  found  in 
sepulchres. 

LI'CHANUS.  (From  >ci%<ji,  to  lick:  so  called  be- 
cause it  U  commonly  used  in  licking  up  any  thing.) 
The  forefinger. 

LI'CHEN.  Uvuxiv,  m  ^i-xnvi  a  tetter,  or  ring- 
worm.)    Tetler,  or  ringworm. 

J.  The  name  of  a  disease,  defined,  by  I>r.  Willan, 
an  extensive  eruption  of  papula;  affecting  adults,  con- 
nected with  internal  disorder,  usually  terminating  in 
scurf,  recurrent,  not  contagious.  The  varieties  of 
lichen  he  considers  under  the  denominations  of  Lichen 
simplex,  Lichen  agrius,  Lichen  pilaris,  Lichen  lividus 
and  Lichen  tropicus. 

The  Lichen  simplex  usually  commences  wilh  head- 
ache, flushing  of  the  face,  loss  of  appetite,  general 
languor,  and  increased  quickness  of  the  pulse.  Distinct 
red  papuke  arise  first  about  the  cheeks  and  chin,  or  on 
the  arms;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  the 
same  appearance  takes  place  on  the  neck,  body,  and 
lower  extremities,  accompanied  with  an  unpleasant 
sensation  of  tingling,  which  is  somewhat  aggravated 
during  Hie  night.  In  about  a  week,  the  colour  of  the 
eruption  lades,  and  the  cuticle  begins  to  separate;  the 
whole  surface  is  at  length  covered  with  scurvy  exfolia- 
tions, which  are  particularly  huge,  and  continue  longest 
in  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  The  duration  ol  the  com- 
plaint is  seldom  iu  any  two  cases  alike;  ten,  fourteen, 
seventeen,  or  sometimes  twenty  daysintervene  betwe*  ■; 
the  eruption  and  the  renovation  of  the  cuticle.  The 
febrile  state,  or  rather  the  state  of  irritation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  disorder,  is  seldom  considerable  enough 
to  confine  the  patient  to  the  house.  After  remaining 
live  or  six  days,  it  is  generally  relieved  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  This,  as  well  as  some  other 
of  the  lichen,  occurs  about  the  beginning  o. 
summer,  or  in  autumn,  more  especially  affecting  per- 
sons of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit ;  hence  women  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  men.  Lirhen  simplex  is  also  a 
frequent  sequel  of  acute  diseases,  particularly  lever 
am!  catarrhal  inflammation,  of  which  it  seems"  to  pro- 
duce a  crisis.  In  these  cases  the  eruption  has  been 
termed,  by  medical  writers,  scabies  critica.  Many 
instances  of  it  are  collected  under  that  title  By  Saw 
vages,  Noeol.  Method.  Class  \.  Order  5.  jmpcti- 
ginrs. 

The  Lichen  agrius  is  preceded  by  nausea,  pain  in 
the  stomach,  headache,  loss  of  Strength,  and  deep- 
seated  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  lis  of  coldness  and 
shivering  ;  which  symptoms  continue  several  days,  and 
are  sometimes  relieved  by  the  papulous  eruption.  The 
papuke  are  distributed  in  clusters,  or  often  in  large 
patches,  chiefly  on  the  arms,  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  the  neck,  face,  back  and  sides  of  the  abdomen  , 
they  are  ol'  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  have  a  redness,  ot 

some  degree  of  inllai ation,  diffused  round  them  to 

a  considerable  extent,  and  attended  with  itching,  hrat! 
and  a  painful  tingling.     Dr.  Willan  has  observed,  in 


«nc  ov  two  cases  where  it  was  produced  from  impru- 
dent exposure  to  cold,  that  nn  acute  disease  ensued, 
Willi  great  quickness  of  llie  pulse,  heat,  thirst,  pains 
ol"  tlie  bowels,  frequent  voiiiitlug,  headache,  and  deli- 
rium. Alter  these  symptoms  had  continued  ten  days, 
Of  somewhat  longer,  the  pallet  recovered,  liiough  the 
eruption  did  not  return.  Tin  diffuse  redness  connect- 
ing the  papula;,  and  the  tendency  to  become  pustular, 
distinguish  the  lichen  agtius  from  the  lichen  simple*, 
and  the  other  varieties  of  this  complaint,  in  which  the 
inflammation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  basis  of  the 
papuii-,  and  terminates  in  scull,  or  scales. 

Lichen  pilaris.  This  is  merely  a  modification  of 
the  hi  st  species  of  lichen,  and,  like  it,  otlen  alternates 
with  complaints  of  the  head,  or  stomach,  in  irritable 
habits.  The  peculiarity  ol  the  eruption  is,  thai  the 
small  tubercles  or  asperities  appear  only  at  the  roots 
ol  the  liairs  of  the  skin,  being  piobabiy  occasioned  by 
an  enlargement  of  their  bulbs,  or  an  unusual  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  to  them.  This  attec- 
tion  is  distinguishable  fiom  the  cutis  anserinn,  by  its 
permanency,  by  us  red  pa|  uke,  and  by  the  troublesome 
itching  or  tingling  which  attends  it.  If  a  pan  thus 
affected  he  violently  rubbed,  some  o  the  papula'  en- 
large to  the  size  of  wheals,  but  the  tumour  soon  sub- 
again.  The  eruption  continues  moie  or  less 
chid  for  about  ten  days,  and  terminates,  as  usual,  in 
small  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  one  of  which  sur- 
rounds the  base  of  each  hair.  This  complaint,  as 
likewise  the  li  frequently  occurs  in  p 

accustomed  to  drink  lately  of  spirituous  liquors  un- 
diluted. 

Lichen  lividus.  The  papula;  characterizing  this 
eruption  are  of  a  dark  red,  or  livid  hue,  and  somewhat 
more  permanent  than  in  the  foregoing  species  of  lichen. 
They  appear  chiefly  on  the  anus  and  legs,  hut  some- 
times extend  to  other  pans  of  the  body.  They  are 
finally  succeeded,  though  at  very  uncertain  periods,  by 
exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  after  which  a  fresh 
eruption  is  not  preceded  or  attended  by  any  febrile 
symptoms.  It  principally  affects  persons  of  a  weak 
constitution,  who  live  on  a  poor  diet,  and  are  engaged 
in  laborious  occupations.  Young  persons,  and  often 
children  living  in  confined  situations,  or  usiiig  little 
exercise,  are  also  subject  to  the  lichen  livid. s;  and  ill 
them,  the  papula;  are  generally  intermixed  with  pete- 
chia', or  larger  purple  spots,  resembling  vibices.  Tiiis 
circumstance  points  out  the  affinity  of  the  lichen  lividus 
with  the  purpura,  or  land  scurvy,  and  the  connexion 
is  further  proved  by  the  exciting  causes,  which  are  the 
same  in  both  complaints.  The  same  method  of  treat- 
ment is  likewise  successful  in  both  cases.  They 
are  presently  cured  by  nourishing  food,  moderate 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  along  with  the  use  of  Peru- 
vian bark  and  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  tincture  of  nmri- 
atcd  steel. 

Lichen  tropicus.  By  this  term  is  expressed  the 
prickly  heat,  a  papulous  eruption,  almost  universally 
affecting  Europeans  settled  in  tropical  climates.  The 
prickly  heat  appears  without  any  preceding  disorder 
of  the  constitution,  it  consists  of  numerous  papula;, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  and  elevated  so 
as  to  produce  a  considerable  roughness  on  the  skin. 
The  papula-  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  ami  often  ex- 
hibit an  irregular  form,  two  or  three  of  them  being 
in  many  places  united  together;  but  no  redness  or  in- 
flammation extends  to  the  skin  in  the  interstices  of  the 
papula;. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (applied  by  the 
Romans  to  a  plane  which  was  supposed  by  them  to 
cure  the  lichen,  or  tetter,)  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  M<rcc.  There  are  several 
species,  some  of  which  are  used  in  medicine. 

Lichen  APHTHOSPS.  Muscus  camatilis.  This  plant 
1=  said  to  have  a  decided  good  effect  in  some  com- 
plaints of  the  intestines,  but  is  not  used  in  the  practice 
if  this  country. 

Lichen  caninis.  The  systematic  name  of  the  ash- 
coloured  ground  liverwort.  Lichen  cincrcus  terrestris; 
Muscus  ctminus.  This  cryptogamous  plant  has  a 
weak,  faint  smell,  and  a  sharpish  taste.  It  was  for  a 
Ion"  time  highly  extolled  as  a  medicine  of  singular  vir- 
tue" in  preventing  and  curing  that  dreadful  disorder 
which  is  produced  by  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  but  it  is 
now  deservedly  forgotten. 

Lichen  cinekeus  terrestris.  See  Lichen  camnus. 

Lichen  COCCUERI'B.     See  Lichen pyxidatus. 
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Lic-iikn  isi.ANnieis  Themedicinal  qualities  of  this 
plant  have  lately  bet  u  so  well  established  at  Vienna, 
that  it  is  now  admitted  into  the  materia  inedica  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  li  i>  extremely  mucilaginous, 
and  to  the  taste  bitter,  and  somewhat  astringent.  Its 
bitterness,  as  well  as  the  purgative  quality  which  t 
manifests  in  it-  recent  state,  arc  in  a  great  measui 
s|pated  on  drying,  or  may  be  extracted  by  a  slight 
infusion  in  water ,  so  that  the  inhabitants  ol  Icelatl  I 
convert  It  into  a  tolerably  grateful  and  nutritive  food. 
An  ounce  of  this  lii  hen,  boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
a  pint  of  water,  v  ielded  Beven  ounces  of  a  mucilage  ai 
thick  as  thai  procured  by  the  solution  of  one  part  of 
gum-arabic  in  three  of  water. 

The  medical    virtues  of  lliis  lichen   were   probably 

first  learned  from  the  Icelanders,  who  employ  it  in  its 
fresh  state  as  a  laxalive;  but  when  deprived  of  this 
quality,  and  properly  prepared,  we  are  told  thai  if  is 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  consumptions,  coughs,  dysen- 
teries, and  iliarilncas.  Bcopoli  seems  to  have  been  the 
riisi  who,  of  late  years,  called  llie  attemion  of  phy- 
sicians to  this  remedy  in  consumptive  disoider: 
further  instances  of  its  success  ate  related  by  llerz, 
Cramer,  Tromsdorff,  Ebeling,  Paulisky,  Stoll,  and 
others,  who  bear  testimony  ui  its  efficacy  in  most  of 
the  other  complaints  ubove  mentioned.  Dr.  Hei 
that  since  he  hist  used  the  lichen  in  dysentery,  be 
it  so  successful,  that  he  never  had  occasion  to  employ 
any  oilier  remedy  ;  it  must  he  observed,  however,  that 
cathartics  and  emetics  were  always  repeatedly  ad 
ministered  before  he  had  recourse  to  tlie  lichen,  to 
which  he  also  occasionally  added  opium.  Dr.  Crichton 
informs  us,  that  during  seven  months'  residence  ;if 
Vienna,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeii  - 
lichen  islaiuhcus  tried  in  phthisis  pulmoiialis  at  the 
general  hospitals,  and  confesses,  "that  it  by  no  means 
answered  the  expectation  he  had  formed  of  it."  He 
adds,  however,  "  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  fully 
convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  there  are  only  two 
species  of  this  (iisease  where  this  sort  of  lichen  pro 
mises  a  cure.  The  two  species  I  hint  at  are  the 
phthisis  luemoploica,  and  the  phthisis  pituilosa,  or 
mucosa.  In  several  cases  of  these,  1  have  seen  Ihe 
patients  so  far  get  the  heller  of  their  complaints  as  to 
be  dismissed  the  hospital  cured,  but  whether  they  re- 
mained long  so  or  not,  1  cannot  lake  upon  me  to  say."' 
That  this  lichen  strengthens  the  digestive  powers,  and 
proves  extremely  nutritious,  there  can  he  no  doubt;  but 
the  great  medicinal  efficacy  attributed  to  it  at  Vienna, 
will  not  readily  be  credited  at  London.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  :  an  ounce  anil  a  half 
of  ihe  lichen  bring  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk.  Of  this, 
a  ieacupful  is  directed  to  he  drank  frequently  in  ihe 
course  of  the  day.  If  milk  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
a  simple  decoction  of  the  lichen  in  water  is  to  be  used. 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  it  be  boiled  over  a  slow 
lire,  and  not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lichen  pmcatus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
i  arbor  cue.  This  plant,  we  arc  informed  by  the 
great  botanist  Limiaus,  is  applied  by  the  Laplanders 
to  parts  which  are  excoriated  by  a  long  journey.  It  is 
slightly  astringent,  and  is  applied  with  that  intention  to 
bleeding  vessels. 

Lichen  pulbonarii's.  The  systematic  naiftof  the 
officinal  muscus  pulmonarius  quercinus.  Pulmonaria 
arborea.     This   subastringent   and    rather   acid   plant 

was  one  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  diseasi 
the  Iuiil-s,  especially  coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrl  s 
Its  virtues  are  similar, and  in  no  way  inferior,  to  those 
of  the  lichen  islandicus. 

Lichen  pyxidatus.  The  systematic  name  of  tli* 
cup-moss.  Muscus  pyxidatus ;  Musculus  pyxoides 
terresiris ;  Lichen  pyxidatus  major.  These  very  col  i 
mon  little  plants,  /.i'chen  cocciferus,un&  pyxidatus,  f 
Linii.-cus,  for  both  are  used  indifferently,  are  cinpl 
by  the  common  people  in  this  country  in  the  cure  ;,f 
hooping-cough,  in  the  form  of  decoction. 

Lichen  roccella.  The  systematic  name  of  t.'.« 
roccella  of  the  shops.  Roccella.  It  has  1m  en  employed 
medicinally  with  success  in  allaying  the  cough  atti  nd 
ant  on  phthisis,  and  in  hysterical  coughs.  The  prinrj 
pal  use  is  as  a  blue  dye.  It  is  imported  to  us  as  it '  ' 
gathered :  those  who  prepare  it  for  the  use  of  the  dyer, 
grind  it  between  stones,  so  as  thoroughly  to  bruisi 
not  to  reduce  it  into  powder,  and  then  moisten  it  occa- 
sionally with  a  strong  spirit  of  urine,  or  urine  itself 
mixed  with  quicklime:  In  a  few  days  it  acquires  a 
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purplish  rod,  and  at  length  a  blue  colour;  in  the  first 
•title  it  is  called  archil,  in  the  latter  lacinus  or  litmus. 

Litmus  is  used  in  chemistry  as  a  tesl,  either  staining 
paper  with  it:  or  by  infusing  it  in  water,  when  it  is  very 
Commonly,  hut  with  great  impropriety,  called  tincture 
cf  turnstile-  The  persons  by  whom  this  article  was 
prepared  formerly,  gave  it  the  name  of  turnsole,  pre- 
tending that  it  was  extracted  from  the  turnsole  heliotro- 
piuin  tricoccum,  in  order  to  keep  its  true  source  a 
secret.  The  tincture  should  not  be  too  strong,  other- 
vise  it  will  have  a  violet  tinge,  which,  however,  may 
Le  removed  by  dilution.  The  light  of  the  sun  turns  it 
fed  even  in  close  vessels.  It  may  be  made  with  spirit 
instead  of  water.  This  tincture,  or  paper  stained  with 
i',  is  presently  turned  red  by  acids;  and  if  it  be  first 
i  iddeued  by  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar,  or  some  weak 
a '.id,  its  blue  colour  will  be  restored  by  an  alkali. 

Lichen  SAXATIL1S.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
is  cranii  humani.  Usnetu  This  moss,  when 
growing  on  the  human  skull,  was  formerly  in  high  es- 
timation, but  is  now  deservedly  forgotten. 

LIEN.  (From  Aeioj,  soft,  or  smooth.)  The  spleen. 
See  Spleen. 

Lien  sinarl'M.  The  Faba  a:gyptia.  See  Nymphcca 
neluitibo. 

LIENTE'RIA.  (From  Xsioc,  smooth,  and  tvrepov, 
the  intestine.)     Lienlery.    See  Diarrhaa. 

LIEUTAUD,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
in  1703.  A  taste  for  botany  induced  him  to  travel  into 
the  countries  which  Tournefort  had  visited:  and  he 
brought  back  many  plants  unnoticed  by  that  distin- 
guished botanist:  this  gained  him  great  applause,  and 
i;e  obtained  tin;  reversion  of  the  cliaiis  of  Rotany  and 
Anatomy,  which  his  maternal  uncle  had  long  filled. 
He  was  also  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital  at 
Aix,  which  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  chiefly  to 
anatomy.  His  audience  soon  became  numerous,  and 
in  JT-i-2  he  published  a  syllabus,  entitled,  "  Essais  Ana- 
tomiques,"  which  was  many  times  reprinted,  with  im- 
provements. He  communicated  also  several  papers 
on  morbid  anatomy,  and  on  physiology,  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member.  In  1749  he  went  to  Versailles,  Senac  having 
obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  ;  which  act  of  friendship  is  ascribed  to 
•a  liberal  private  communication  of  some  errors  com- 
mitted by  Senac.  He  there  continued  his  investigations 
With  great  zeal,  and  was  soon  elected  assistant  anato- 
mist to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  lie  presented  with 
many  valuable  memoirs  lie  also  printed  a  volume, 
"  Elementa  Physiologic,"  composed  for  his  class  al 
/  ix.  In  1755  he  was  nominated  physician  to  the  royal 
family,  and  20  years  after,  first  physician  lo  Louis  XVI. 
I-i  1759  his  "Precis  de  la  Medccine  Pratique,"  ap- 
peared, which  went  through  several  editions;  and 
seven  years  after,  his  "  Precis  de  la  Matiire  Medicale." 
But  his  most  important  work,  which  still  ranks  high  in 
the  estimation  of  physicians,  is  entitled,  "Historia 
Anatomico  Mcdica,"  in  'J  vols,  quarto,  1707,  contain- 
ing numerous  dissections  of  morbid  bodies.     His  death 

0  curred  in  1780. 

LIEVRITE.  Ycnitc.  A  blackish  green-coloured 
mineral,  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of 
i  on,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  found  in  primitive  lime- 
stone, along  with  epidote,  quartz,  tec.  in  the  isle  of  Elba. 

LIFE.  A  peculiar  condition,  or  mode  of  existence, 
of  living  beings.  Surrounding  matter  is  divided  into 
l./o  great  classes,  living  and  dead.  The  latter  issub- 
j  et  to  physical  laws,  which  the  former  also  obeys  in 
a  great  degree.     Living  matter  exhibits  also  physical 

1  opcrties,  which  are  found  equally  in  dead  matter. 
But  living  bodies  are  endowed  likewise  Willi  a  set  of 

properties  altogether  different  from  these,  and  contrast- 
i  .-  with  them  in  a  very  remarkable  way;  these  are 
called  vital  properties,  actions,  powers,  faculties,  or 

These    animate   living   matter   so    long   as    it 
nies  alive,  and  are  the  source  of  the  various  phc- 

ua  which  constitute  the  functions  of  the  living 
;■  inial  body,  and  which  distinguish  its  history  from 
(hat  of  dead'  matter.  The  study  of  life  is  the  object  of 
of  physiology  which  Includes  an  inquiry 
into  if  e  properties  thai  characterize  living  matter,  and 
an  investigation  of  the  functions  which  the  various 
acgans,  by  virtue  of  these  properties,  are  enabled  to 
execute.  The  vital  principle  diffused  throughout  these 
organs  induces  a  mode  of  union  in  the  elements,  widely 
iHtfering  from  that  which  arises  from  the  common  laws 


of  chemical  affinily.  By  the  aid  of  this  principle,  na- 
ture produces  the  animal  fluids,  as  blcod,  bile,  semen, 
and  the  rest,  which  can  never  be  produced  by  the  art 
of  chemistry.  But  if,  in  consequence  of  death,  the 
laws  of  vital  attraction,  or  affinity,  cease  to  operate, 
then  the  elements,  recovering  their  physical  properties, 
become  again  obedient  to  the  common  laws  of  chemi- 
cal alliniiy,  and  enter  into  new  combinations,  from 
which  new  principles,  in  the  process  of  putrefaction. 
an;  produced.  Thus  the  hydrogen,  combining  itself 
with  the  azote,  forms  volatile  alkali ;  and  the  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  with  the  azote,  putrid  air,  into  w  hicn 
the  whole  body  is  converted.  It  also  appears  from 
hence,  why  organized  bodies  alone,  namely,  animal 
and  vegetable,  are  subject  to  putridity ;  to  which  inor- 
ganic or  mineral  substances  are  in  no  degree  liable,  the 
latter  not  being  compounded  according  to  the  laws  of 
vital  affinity,  but  only  according  to  those  of  chemical 
affinity.  For  the  fatiscence,  or  resolution  of  pyrites, 
or  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  atmospheric  air,  is  not  putre- 
faction, but  only  the  oxygen,  furnished  by  the  air,  com- 
bining with  the  sulphur,  and  forming  iron  and  sulphate 
of  iron. 

The  life  of  an  animal  body  appears  to  be  three- 
fold. 

1.  Its  chemical  life,  which  consists  in  that  attraction 
of  the  elements,  by  which  the  vital  principle,  diffused 
through  the  solids  and  fluids,  defends  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  from  putrefaction.  In  this  sense  it  may  be 
said,  that  every  atom  of  our  body  lives  chemically,  and 
that  life  is  destroyed  by  putrefaction  alone. 

2.  Its  physical  life,  which  consists  in  the  iiritability 
of  the  parts.  This  physical  property  remains  for  some 
time  alter  death.  Thus  the  heart  or  intestines  removed 
from  the  body,  while  still  warm,  contract  themselves 
on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  In  like  manner  the 
serpent  or  eel,  being  cut  into  pieces,  each  part  moves 
and  palpitates  for  a  longtime  afterward.  Hence  these 
parts  may  be  said  to  live  physically,  as  long  as  they  are 
warm  and  soft. 

3.  Its  physiological  life,  consists  in  the  action  of 
inorganic  parts  proper  to  each,  as  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  vessels;  so  that  these  actions  ceasing,  the 
body  is  said  to  be  physiologically  dead.  The  physiolo- 
gical life  ceases  first,  next  the  physical,  and  finally  the 
chemical  perishes. 

LIGAMENT.  (Ligamentum ;  from  ligo,  to  bind.) 
An  clastic  and  strong  membrane  connecting  the  extre- 
mities of  the  moveable  bones.  Ligaments  are  divided 
into  capsular,  which  surround  joints  like  a  bag,  and 
connecting-  ligaments.  The  use  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments is  to  connect  the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones,  and  prevent  the  efflux  of  synovia  ;  the  external 
and  internal  connecting  ligaments  strengthen  the  union 
of  the  extremities  of  the  moveable  bones. 

Ligamentum  annulare.  The  angular  ligament. 
A  strong  ligament  on  each  ankle  and  each  wrist. 

Ligamentum  arteriosum.  The  ductus  arteriosus 
of  the  fcetus  becomes  a  ligament  after  birth,  which  is 
so  called. 

Ligamentum  CILIABK.  Behind  the  uvea  of  the 
human  eye,  there  arise  out  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
from  the  ciliary  circle,  white  complicated  stria;,  cover- 
ed with  a  black  matter.  The  fluctuating  extremities 
of  these  stria;  are  spread  abroad  even  to  the  crys- 
talline lens,  upon  which  they  lie,  but  are  not  alfixed. 
Taken  together,  they  arc  called  ligamentum  ciliare. 

Ligamentum  DENT1CULATUM.  A  small  ligament 
supporting  the  spmal  marrow. 

Ligamentum  KALLOPii.  The  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus  lias  been  so  called.  See  also  Ligamentum  pou- 
parti. 

Ligamentum  interosseum.  The  ligament  unit  ing 
the  radius  and  ulna,  and  also  that  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula. 

Ligamentum  latum.  The  broad  ligament  of  the 
liver,  and  that  of  the  uterus.     See  Lira  and  Uterus. 

Ligamentum  Nuiii.*:.  A  strong  ligaine>"  of  the 
neck,  which  proceeds  from  one  spinous  pieces  lo  an 
other. 

Ligamentum  ovarii.  The  thick,  round  portion  of 
the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  by  which  the  ova 
liuni  is  connected  with  the  uterus. 

Ligamentum  pouparti.  Fallopian  ligament.  Pou 
part's  ligament.  A  ligament  extending  from  the  auto 
rior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  crista 
of  the  os  pubis. 
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LiaAMENTunt  rotundum.  The  round  ligament  of 
he  uterus.    Sec  Uterus. 

LIGATURE.  {Ligatura;  from  it  fro,  lo  bini.)  A 
.'■.read,  or  silk,  of  various  thickness,  covered  with 
white  wax,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  arteries,  or  veins, 
or  other  parts.  Ligatures  should  be  i  on  ml  and  very 
firm,  so  as  to  allow  their  being  tied  with  some  force, 
without  r.sk  of  breaking. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  tight  ligature  on  an  artery 
is  to  cut  through  its  middle  and  internal  coats,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  tends  very  much  to  promote  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  to  each  other. 
Hence  the  form  and  mode  of  applying  a  ligature  to  an 
artery  should  be  such  as  are  most  certain  of  dil  Iding 
the  above  coats  of  the  vessel  in  the  most  favourable 
manner.  A  broad  flat  ligature  does  not  promise  lo 
answer  the  purpose  in  the  best  manner;  because  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  lie  it  smoollilv  round  the  artery, 
which  is  very  likely  to  be  thrown  'into  folds,  or  to  be 
puckered  by  it,  and  consequently  to  have  an  irregular 
bruised  wound  made  in  its  middle  and  internal  coats. 
A  ligature  of  an  irregular  form  is  likely  to  cm  through 
these  coats  more  completely  at  some  parts  than  at 
others  ;  and  if  it  does  not  perfectly  divide  them  no  ad 
hesinn  can  take  place,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  u  ill 
follow.  A  fear  of  lying  the  ligature  too  tight  may 
often  lead  to  the  same  consequences. 

LIGHT.  J. ui.  The  nature  of  light  has  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  philosophers,  and  numerous  opinions 
have  been  entertained  concern  ins  it.  It  has  been  some- 
times considered  as  a  distinct  substance,  at  other  tunos 
as  a  quality  ;  sometimes  as  a  cause,  frequently  as  an 
effect;  by  some  it  has  been  considered  as  a  compound, 
by  others  as  a  simple  substance.  Philosophers  of  the 
present  day  are  mostly  .agreed  as  to  the  independent 
existence  of  light,  or  the  cause  by  which  we  see. 

Jt'aturcof  light. — Light  is  that  which  proceeds  from 
any  body  producing  the  sensation  of  vision,  or  percep- 
tion of  other  bodies,  by  depicting  an  image  of  external 
objects  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Hence  it  announces 
to  animals  the  presence  of  the  bodies  which  surround 
them,  and  enables  them  to  distinguish  these  bodies  into 
transparent,  opaque,  and  coloured.  These  properties 
are  so  essentially  connected  with  the  presence  of  light, 
that  bodies  lose  them  in  the  dark,  and  become  uudis- 
tinguishable. 

Light  is  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a  substance  con- 
sisting of  a  vast  number  of  exceedingly  small  parti- 
cles, which  are  actually  projected  from  luminous  bo- 
die*,  and  which  probably  never  return  again  to  the 
body  from  which  they  were  emitted. 

It  is  universally  expanded  through  space.  It  exerts 
peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion, and  other  properties  of  matter. 

Explanation  of  certain  terms  of  light. — In  order 
to  facilitate  the  doctrine  of  light,  we  shall  shortly  ex- 
plain a  few  terms  made  use  of  by  philosophers  when 
treating  of  it  ;  namely, 

A  ray  of  light  is  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of 
light  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous  body. 

A  medium  is  a  body  which  affords  a  passage  for  the 
rays  of  light. 
A  beam  of  light  la  a  body  of  parallel  rays. 
A  pencil  of  rays  is  a  body  of  diverging  or  converging 
rays. 

Converging  rays  are  rays  which  tend  to  a  common 
point. 

Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come  from  a  point, 
and  continually  separate  as  they  proceed. 

The  rays  of  light  are  parallel,  when  the  lines  which 
they  describe  are  so. 

The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  which  diverging 
rays  proceed. 

The  focus  is  the  point  to  which  the  converging  rays 
are  directed. 

Sources  of  light.— Light  is  emitted  from  the  sun 
the  fixed  stars,  and  other  luminous  bodies.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  percussion,  during  electrization,  combus- 
tion, and  in  various  other  chemical  processes. 

Why  the  sun  and  stars  are  constantly  emitting  light, 
Is  a  question  which  probably  will  for  ever  bailie  hu- 
man understanding. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion  exists  previ- 
ously, either  combined  with  the  combustible  body,  or 
with  the  substance  which  supports  the  combustion. 
The  light  liberated  during  chemical  action,  formed 
a  constituent  part  of  the  bodies  which  act  on  «arh  other 
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Chemical  properties  of  light.— The  chemical  effects 
of  light  have  much  engaged  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers, lis  Influence  upon  animal,  vegetable,  and  utile, 
substances,  is  as  follows  i 

1.  On  vegetables. — Every  body  knows  that  moat  of 
the  discous  Rowers  follow  the  sun  in  his  con 
they  attend  him  to  bis  evening  retreat,  and  meet  his 
rising  lustre  In  the  morning  with  the  same  unerring 
law.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  change  of  posilioii 
in  the  leaves  of  plants,  at  different  periods  of  the  day, 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  agency  of  light,  and  thai  plains 
which  giow  iii  windows,  In  i  Ik-  Inside  of  hou 
as  it  were,  solicitous  to  turn  (heir  leaves  towards  the 
light.  Natural  philosophers  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  influence  of  light  on  vegetation.  It  was  first  ob 
served  that  plants  growing  in  the  shade,  or  darkness, 
are    pale  and    without   colour.      The    term  etiolation 

lias  been  given  to  this  pin  n< non,  and  the  plains,  in 

which    it    takes    place,   are   said    lo    be   etiolated,    or 

blanched.  Gardeners  avail  themselves  of  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  to  furnish  our  tables  with  while  and 
lendei  vegetables.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a 
certain  height,  tiny  compress  the  leaves,  by  lying  them 

together,  and  by  these  means  (or  by  laying  earth  over 
llieiu,)  deprive  Iheinof  the  contact  of  light  and  thus 
it  is  that  our  white  celery,  lettuce,  cabbages,  endue, 
fee.  arc  obtained.  For  the  same  reason,  wood  is  While 
under  the  green  bark  ;  and  roots  are  less  coloured  than 
plants;  some  of  them  alter  their  taste,  &c. ;  they  even 
acquire  a  deleterious  quality  when  suffered  to  grow 
exposed  to  lii'lit.  Potatoes  are  of  this  kind.  Herbs 
that  grow  beneath  stones,  or  in  places  utterly  dark,  are 
white,  soft,  aqueous,  and  of  a  mild  and  insipid  taste 
The  more  plants  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  more 
colour  they  acquire.  Though  plants  are  capable  of 
being  nourished  exceedingly  well  in  the  dark,  and  in 
that  state  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  sun, 
(provided  the  air  that  surrounds  them  is  tit  lor  vegeta- 
tion,) they  are  colourless  and  unfit  for  use. 

Professor  Davy  found,  by  experiment,  that  red  rose- 
trees,  carefully  excluded  from  light,  produce  roses 
almost  white.  He  likewise  ascertained  that  this  flower 
owes  its  colour  to  light  entering  into  its  composition; 
that  pink,  orange,  and  yellow  flowers  imbibe  a  smaller 
portion  of  light  than  red  ones,  and  that  white  flowers 
contain  no  light.  But  vegetables  are  not  only  indebted 
to  the  light  for  their  colour:  taste  and  odour  are  like- 
wise derived  from  the  same  source. 

Light  contributes  greatly  to  the  maturity  of  fruits 
and  seeds.  This  seems  to  be  the  cause  why,  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Africa,  vegetables  are  in  general  more 
odoriferous,  of  a  stronger  taste,  and  more  abounding 
with  resin.  From  the  same  cause  it  happens,  that  hot 
climates  seem  to  be  the  native  countries  of  perfumes, 
odoriferous  fruits,  and  aromatic  resins. 

The  action  of  light  is  so  powerful  on  the  organs  of 
vegetables,  as  to  cause  them  lo  pour  forth  torrents  of 
pure  air  from  the  surface  of  their  leaves  into  the 
atmosphere,  while  exposed  to  the  sun;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  when  in  the  shade,  they  emit  an  air  of  a 
noxious  quality.  Take  a  few  handfuls  of  fresh- 
gathered  leaves  of  mint,  cabbage,  or  any  other  plant ; 
place  them  in  a  hell-glass,  filled  with  fresh  water,  and 
invert  it  into  a  basin  with  the  same  fluid.  If  the  whole 
be  then  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  small  air 
bubbles  will  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  which 
will  gradually  grow  larger,  and  at  last  detach  them 
selves  and  become  collected  at  the  surface  of  the  w  a 
ter.     This  is  oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air. 

All  plan'.s  do  not  emit  this  air  with  the  same  facility 
there  are  some  which  yield  it  the  moment  the  sun  acta 
upon  them;  as  the  jacobuea  or  ragwort, lavender,  pep. 
permint,  and  some  other  aromatic  plants.  The  leavi  s 
afford  more  air  when  attached  to  the  plant  than  When 
gathered  ;  the  quantity  is  also  greater,  the  fresher  and 
sounder  they  are,  and  if  full  grown  arid  collected  during 
dry  weather.  Green  plants  afford  more  air  than  those 
widen  are  of  a  yellowish  or  while  colour.  Green  fruits 
ariiird  likewise  oxygen  gas  ;  but  it  is  not  so  plentifully 
furnished  by  those  which  are  ripe.  Flowers  in  general 
render  the  air  noxious.  The  Nasturtium  indicum.  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  gives  out  more  air  than  is 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  all  its  leaves.  On  the  contrary,  it 
alike  bell-glass,  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  be  kept 
in  the  dark,  another  kind  of  air  will  be  disengaged,  of 
an  opposite  quality. 
T/jore  is  not  a  substance  which,  in  well-closed  glasj 
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vessels  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  does  not  expe- 
ience  some  alteration. 

Camphor,  kept  In  glass  bottles,  exposed  to  light,  cry* 
talli'/.es  into  the  most  beautiful  symmetrical  figures,  on 
that  side  of  the  glass  which  is  exposed  to  the  light. 

Yellow  wax,  exposed  to  the  light,  loses  its  colour  and 
becomes  bleached.  Gum  guaiacum,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, becomes  green  on  exposure  to  light.  Vegetable 
colours,  such  as  those  of  saffron,  logwood,  &c.  become 
pale,  or  white,  &x. 

2  On  animals. — The  human  being  is  equally  de- 
pendent on  the  influence  of  light.  Animals  in  general 
droop  when  deprived  of  light,  they  become  unhealthy, 
and  even  sometimes  die.  When  a  man  has  been  long 
confined  in  a  dark  dungeon  (though  well  aired),  his 
whole  complexion  becomes  sallow ;  pustules,  filled  with 
aqueous  humours,  break  out  on  his  skin ;  and  the  per- 
son, who  has  been  thus  deprived  of  light,  becomes 
languid,  and  frequently  dropsical.  Worms,  grubs,  and 
caterpillars,  which  live  in  the  earth,  or  in  wood,  are  of 
a  whitish  colour;  moths,  and  other  insects  of  the  night, 
are  likewise  distinguishable  from  those  which  fly  by 
day  by  tne  want  of  brilliancy  in  their  colour.  The  dif- 
ference between  those  insects,  in  northern  and  southern 
parts,  is  still  more  obvious. 

The  parts  offish  which  are  exposed  to  light,  as  the 
back,  tins,  &c.  are  uniformly  coloured,  but  the  belly, 
which  is  deprived  of  light,  is  white  in  all  of  them. 

Birds  which  inhabit  the  tropical  countries  have 
much  brighter  plumage  than  thoseof  the  north.  Those 
parts  of  the  birds  which  are  not  exposed  to  the  light  are 
uniformly  pale.  The  feathers  on  the  belly  of  a  bird 
are  generally  pale,  or  white  ;  the  back,  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  is  almost  always  coloured ;  the 
breast,  which  is  particularly  exposed  to  light  in  most 
birds,  is  brighter  than  the  belly. 

Butterflies,  and  various  other  animals  of  equatorial 
countries,  are  brighter  coloured  than  those  of  the  polar 
regions.  Some  of  the  northern  animals  are  even  darker 
in  summer  and  paler  in  winter. 

3.  On  other  substances. — Certain  metallic  oxides 
become  combustible  when  exposed  to  light ;  and  acids, 
as  the  nitric,  &c.  are  decomposed  by  its  contact?  and 
various  other  substances  change  their  nature. 

Light  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Carburcttcd  hy- 
drogi  n  gas. 

LIGNEUS.  Woody.  Applied  in  botany  to  pods, 
barks,  &c.  which  are  of  a  hard  membraneous,  or  woody 
texture  ;  as  the  strobilus  of  the  Pinus  sylvcstris. 

Ll'GNUM.     Wood. 

Lignum  agallociii  veri.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  aloes.  Lignum  agallochi  veri ;  Jlgalluge; 
Agallugum  ;  Lignum  aquila: :  Lignum  calambac ; 
Lignum  aspalalhi ;  Xylo  aloes  ;  Jlgallochum  ;  Ca- 
lambac. Aloes  wood.  The  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
bears  this  name,  is  not  yet  scientifically  known,  ft  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Ezcctaria  agallocha,  the 
bark  as  well  as  the  milk  of  which  is  purgative.  It  is 
imported  from  China  in  small,  compact,  ponderous 
pieces,  of  a  yellow  rusty  brown  colour,  with  black  or 
purplish  veins,  and  sometimes  of  a  black  colour.  It 
has  a  bitterish  resinous  taste,  and  a  slight  aromatic 
smell.    It  is  used  to  fumigate  rooms  in  eastern  countries. 

Lignum  aquila:.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  asi-alatiii.     See  Lignum  alors. 

Lignum  calambac.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lionum  campechense.  ( Camptc hfnsis :  so  called 
because  it  was  Drought  from  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras.    See  Htsmatoxylon  campechianum. 

Lionum  indicum.    See  Guaiacum. 

L;gnum  moluccensk.     See  Colon  Uglium. 

Lionum  nbphritioum.    See  Ghiilandma 

LlGNUH  i-avan x.     See  Crolon  Uglium. 

I  Lignum  qt'Assi.E.     See  quassia  amara.    A.] 

Lionum  rhodium.    See  Jspalatkus  Cauartenms. 

Lignum  sanctum.     Bee  OuoioMtOT. 

Lionum  santali  rubri.  See  Pterocarput  santa- 
limit 

Lignum  SAJPAN.     See  Htematoxylou  campechianum. 

Lignum  seiu-entum.  See  Ophioxylum  lerpenti- 
num.  ,  .   ,  , 

["Lignum  vit*  The  tree  which  produces  tins 
wood  "rows  in  tin'  Wesl  Indies  and  tropical  parts  of 
Amei  ica.  1;  attains  to  the  heighl  <>i  lorty  feet,  and  its 
'.mill;  is  foul  or  live  feet  in  uticiinilereier. 

Lignum  vits  is  brought  in  logs  or  masses,  i 
i.fa  dark  greenish  heart,  covered  with  a  yellowish  al- 


burnum. It  is  excetumgly  hard,  sinks  in  water,  lias 
little  smell  except  when  heated,  and  possesses  a  1  itte* 
and  pungent  taste. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  wood  are  princi- 
pally derived  from  its  resinous  particles.  It  is,  however, 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  some  decoctions,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  certain  portion  of  extractive  matter  of  a  tonic 
and  stimulating  nature.  It  was  formerly  much  cele- 
brated as  an  antisyphilitic.  The  hardness  and  solidity 
of  lignum  vita  render  it  of  great  importance  in  the 
mechanic  arts." — Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

LIGULA.     (Ligula,  a  snap.)    1.  The  clavic  e. 

2.  The  glottis. 

3.  The  name  of  a  measure  and  a  weight. 
3.  A  genus  of  theMollusca  order. 

5.  The  small  transparent  membrane  on  the  margin 
of  the  sheath  and  base  of  the  leaves  of  grasses. 

LIGULATUS.  Shaped  like  a  straw  or  ribband  ;  a 
term  applied  to  a  kind  of  floret  of  a  compound  flower, 
which  is  so  shaped  ;  as  those  of  the  Tragopogon  and 
Taraxacum. 

LIGUSTICUM.  (Xiyv^tKov  of  Dioscorides;  so 
called  from  Liguria,  in  Italy,  its  native  country.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Pentandria  ;  Order, 
Digynia. 

Ligusticum  levisticum.  The  systematic  name 
of  lovage.  Levistkum.  The  odour  of  this  plant,  Li 
gusticum — foliis  multiplicibus,  fuliolis  superne  incisis, 
of  Linuieus,  is  very  strong,  and  particularly  ungrateful ; 
its  taste  is  warm  and  aromatic.  It  abounds  with  a  yel 
lowish  gummy  resinous  juice,  very  much  resembling 
opoponax.  Its  virtues  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  angelica  and  masterwort,  in  expelling  flatu 
lencies,  exciting  sweat,  and  opening  obstructions ;  there 
fore  it  is  chiefly  used  in  hysterical  disorders  and  uterine 
obstructions.  The  leaves,  eaten  in  salad,  are  accounted 
einmenagogue.  The  root,  which  is  less  ungrateful  than 
the  leaves,  is  said  to  possess  similar  virtues,  and  may 
be  employed  in  pewder. 

LIGU  STKUM.  (From  ligo,  to  bind:  so  named 
from  its  use  in  making  bands.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnccan 
system.     Class,  Diandria  ;  Order,  Munogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  herb  privet 
The  Ligustrum  vulgare. 

LI'LALITE.    The  mineral  lipidolite. 

LILIACEUS.  (From  {ilium,  a  lily.)  Liliaceous,  or 
resembling  the  lily. 

Liliace*.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Lln- 
nams's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of 
such  as  have  liliaceous  corolia;,  and  a  thrcc-lobed  stig- 
ma ;  as  colchicuni,  lilium,  crocus,  &c 

LILIA'GO.  (Diminutive  of  Wmnt,  the  lily :  so  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  flower  to  that  of  a  lily.) 
Liliastrum.  Spiderwort.  The  jinthcricum  lilias- 
Irum  of  Linnauis,  formerly  said  to  be  alexipharmic  and 
carminative. 

LILIUM.  (From  Xnos,  smooth,  graceful:  so  named 
from  the  beauty  of  its  leaf.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Hexandria; 
Onler,  Munogynia.    The  lily. 

Lilium  album.  The  white  lily.  See  Lilium  can- 
didum. 

Lilium  candidum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
white  lily.  Lilium  album.  Lilium — foliis  sparsis, 
cnrollis  campanulatis,  intus  glabris,  of  Liniiicus. 
The  roots  arc  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  pharma 
coprcia;  they  are  extremely  mucilaginous,  and  chiefly 
used,  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  in  emollient  and  sup- 
purating cataplasms,  to  inflammatory  tumours.  These 
lily-roots  afford  a  good  substitute,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
for  bread.  The  distilled  water  has  been  sometimes 
used  as  a  cosmetic. 

Lilium  convali.ium.     Sec  Convallaria  majalis. 

Lilium  mautaqon.  The  martagon  lily.  Linnauis 
tells  us  that  the  root  of  this  plant  forms  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  Siberians. 

LILY.     See  Lilium  and  .Xympha?a. 

Lily,  Mai/.     See  Convallaria  majalis. 

Lily,  water.  See  jV'ympha:a  alba,  and  Jfymphca 
lulea. 

Lily,  irhite.     Pee  Lilium  candidum. 

Lilt/  of  the  valley.     See  Convallaria  majalis. 

LIMATTJ'RA.  "(From  lima,  a  tile.)  File  dust  oi 
powder. 

Limaitra  fi-.riu.  Steel  filings  are  considered  as 
possessing  stimulating  and  strengthening  qualities,  and 
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are  exhibited  In  vvonn  cases,  ataxia,  leucorrhrea,  diar- 
rhoea, chlorosis,  &c. 

LI'MAX.  (.From  limits,  slime :  so  named  from  its 
sUminess.)  Cochlea  terrestris.  The  snail.  This 
aninnl  abounds  with  i  viscid  slimy  jiii:  :  which  is 
readily  riven  out  hy  boiling,  to  milk  or  water,  so  as  to 
render  them  thick  and  glutinous.  These  decoctions 
are  apparently  very  nutritious  and  demulcent,  and  are 
recommended  in  consumptive  cases  and  emaciations. 

LLMBU3.    The  brim  or  border.    Applied  to  a  part 

of  the  corolla  in  botany.    See  Corolla. 

LIME.  Calx.  1.  The  oxide  of  calcium,  one  of  the 
primitive  earths.    It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 

nature,  though  never  pure,  or  in  an  uncomhiiied  state. 
It  is  always  united  to  an  acid,  and  very  frequently  to 
the  carbonic  acid,  as  in  chalk,  common  lime  stone, 
marble,  calcareous  spar,  tec.  It  is  contained  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean;  it  is  found  in  vegetables;  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  bones,  shells,  and  other  hard  parts  of 
animals.  Its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  is  known 
by  the  name  of  sulphate  of  lime  [gypsum,  or  plaster  of 
Paris).  Combined  with  tlouric  acid  it  constitutes  Quale 
of  lime,  or  Derbyshire  spar. 

Properties  — Lime  is  in  solid  masses,  of  a  white 
colour,  moderately  hard,  but  easily  reducible  to  powder. 
Its  taste  is  bitter,  urinous,  and  burning.  It  changes 
blue  cabbage  juice  to  a  green.  It  is  unalterable  by  the 
heat  of  our  furnaces.  It  splits  and  falls  into  powder  in 
the  air,  and  loses  its  strong  tas'e.  It  is  augmented  in 
weight  and  in  size  by  slowly  absorbing  water  and  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2.3.  It  combines  with  phosphorus  by  heat.  It  unites 
to  sulphur  both  in  the  dry  and  humid  way.  It  absorbs 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  unites  with  some  of  the 
metallic  oxides.  Its  slaking  by  «  ater  is  attended  with 
heat,  hissing,  splitting,  and  swelling  up,  while  the  water 
is  partly  consolidated  and  partly  converted  into  vapour; 
and  the  lime  is  reduced  into  a  very  voluminous  dry 
powder,  when  it  has  been  sprinkled  with  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  It  is  soluble  when  well  prepared 
in  abou:  450  parts  of  water.  It  unites  to  acids.  It  ren- 
ders sUex  and  alumine  fusible,  and  more  particularly 
these  two  earths  together. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lime. — Since  the  carbonic  acid 
may  be  separated  from  the  native  carbonate  of  lime, 
this  becomes  a  means  of  exhibiting  the  lime  in  a  slate 
of  tolerable  purity.  For  this  purpose,  introduce  into 
a  porcelain,  or  earthen  retort,  or  rather  into  a  tube  of 
green  glass,  well  coated  over  with  lute,  and  placed 
across  a  furnace,  some  powdered  Carara  marble,  or 
oyster-shell  powder.  Adapt  to  its  lower  extremity  a 
bent  tube  of  glass,  conveyed  under  a  bell.  If  we  then 
heat  the  tube,  we  obtain  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  lime 
will  be  found  remaining  in  the  tube  or  retort. 

The  burning  of  lime  in  the  large  way,  depend?  on 
the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  heat;  and, 
as  lime  is  infusible  in  our  furnaces,  there  would  be  no 
danger  from  too  violent  a  heat,  if  the  native  carbonate 
of  lime  were  perfectly  pure;  but  as  this  is  seldom  the 
case,  an  extreme  degree  of  heat  produces  a  commence- 
ment of  vitrification  in  the  mixed  stone,  and  enables  it 
to  preserve  its  solidity,  and  it  no  longer  retains  the 
qualities  of  lime,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  crust, 
which  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  water  when  it  is 
attempted  to  be  slaked.  This  is  called  over-burnt 
lime. 

In  order  to  obtain  lime  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  the 
following  method  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

Take  Carara  marble,  or  oyster-shells;  reduce  them 
to  powder,  and  dissolve  the  powder  in  pure  acetic 
acid;  precipitate  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. Let  the  precipitate  subside,  wash  it  repeatedly 
in  distilled  water,  let  it  dry,  and  then  expose  it  to  a 
white  heat  for  some  hours. 

The  acetic  acid,  in  this  operation,  unites  to  the  lime, 
and  forms  acetate  of  lime,  disengaging  at  the  same 
time  the  carbonic  acid,  which  flies  off  in  the  gaseous 
state:  on  adding  to  the  acetate  of  lime  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  an  artificial  car- 
bonate of  lime  are  formed;  from  the  latter  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  again  expelled,  by  exposure  to  heat,  and 
the  lime  is  left  behind  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.    See 

2.  A  fruit  like  a  small  lemon,  the  juice  of  which  is  a 
very  stron"  acid,  and  very  much  used  in  the  making 
of  punch.  "Externally,  the  same  acid  is  applied  in  the 
cutaneous  affections  of  warm  climates,  and  also  as  a 
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remedy  against  the  pains  that  precede  the  appeal ance 
of  yaws.     See  Tilia. 

LtMB,  chloride  of.  The  bleaching  salt  or  bleach 
lug  powder,  sold  under  the  name  of  oxymuriaie  of 
lime. 

LIMESTONE.  A  genus  of  minerals  which  Pro 
fessor  Jameson  divides  into  the  four  following  species: 

1.  Rhombspar.  2.  Dolomite.  3.  Limestone.  4. 
Arragonite. 

Limestone  has  twelve  sub-species, 

1.  Foliated  limestone.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds, 
calcareous  spar,  ami  foliated  granular  limestone, 

2.  Compact  limestone,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds,  common  compact  limestone,  blue  Vesuvian,  au6 

rosestone. 

:t.  Chalk. 

4.  Agaric-mineral,  or  liockmilk. 

5t  Fibrous  limestone,  to  which  belong  (lie  satin  spar 
and  the  fibrous  rale-sinter. 

6.  'J'ufaceous  limestone,  or  calc-tuff. 

7.  Pisiform  limestone,  or  peaslonc. 

lespar. 

9.  Aphrtte. 

10.  Luculite,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  com 
pact,  prismatic,  and  foliated. 

11.  Marie,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  the 
earthy  and  compact. 

12.  Bituminous  marie  slate. 

Limestone,  bituminous.     See  Bituminous  limestone 

LIME-TREE.    See  Tilia. 

Lime-water.     Sec  Calais  liquor. 

LI'MON.     (Hebrew.)     See  Citrus  medica 

LIMO'NIUM.  (From  Xafiuiv,  a  green  field;  so 
called  from  its  colour.)  This  name  has  been  applied 
to, 

1.  The  faleriana  rubra. 

2.  The  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

3.  The  Pyroh  rotundifolia. 

4.  More  commonly  to  the  sea-lavender,  or  Statics 
limonium,  of  Linnsus,  which  is  said  to  possess  astrin- 
gent properties. 

LIMO'NUM.  (From  Xii/hov,  a  green  field:  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  unripe  fruit.)  The  lemon- 
tree.    See  Citrus  medico. 

L1MOSIS.  (From  Ai/<ocv  hunger.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  diseases  in  Coed's  Nosology.  Class,  Cteli- 
aca ;  Order,  F.nterica.  Morbid  appetite.  It  has  seven 
species,  viz.  Limosis  arens,  cipcrs,  pica,  cardialgia, 
flatus,  emesis,  dyspepsia. 

LINACBE,  "Thomas,  was  born  at  Canterbury, 
about  the  year  1460.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he 
travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  and  after- 
ward devoted  his  attention  to  medicine  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Rome.  On  his  return,  he  graduated  at 
Oxford,  and  gave  lectures  there  on  physic,  as  well  as 
taught  the  Greek  language.  His  reputation  soon  be- 
came so  high,  that  he  was  called  to  court  by  llemy 
VII.  who  not  only  intrusted  him  with  the  education 
of  his  children,  but  also  appointed  him  his  physician  ; 
which  office  be  likewise  enjoyed  under  his  successor 
Henry  VIII.  He  appears  in  this  monarch's  reign  to 
have  stood,  above  all  rivalship,  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  evinced  his  attachment  to  its  interests,  m 
well  as  to  the  public  good,  by  founding  medical  lec- 
tures at  the  two  universities,  and  obtaining  the  Institu- 
tion, in  1518,  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  in  Lon- 
don. The  practice  of  medicine  was  then  occupied  bv 
illitrraie  monks  and  empirics,  who  were  licensed  by 
the  bishops,  whence  much  mischief  must  have  arisen. 
A  corporate  body  of  regularly  bred  physicians  was 
therefore  established,  in  whom  was  vested  the  sole 
right  of  examining  and  admitting  persons  to  practice, 
as  well  as  of  examining  apothecaries'  shops.  Linacre 
was  the  first  president,  which  office  he  retained  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life;  and,  at  his  death,  in  1524, 
bequeathed  his  house  to  the  college.  He  had  relin- 
quished practice,  and  entered  into  holy  orders,  about 
five  years  before,  being  greatly  afflicted  with  the  stone, 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  dissolution.  In  his  literary 
character,  Linacre  stands  eminently  distinguished, 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  learning 
of  theancienls  into  this  country.  He  translated  seve- 
ral of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Galen  into  Lat'n; 
and  his  style  is  remarkable  lor  its  purity  and  elegance ; 
he  had  indeed  devoted  great  time  to  Latin  composi' 
tion.  on  which   he  published  a    large  philosonb  -j} 
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treatise.  His*  professional  skill  was  universally  al- 
lowed among  liis  contemporaries,  as  well  as  the  ho- 
nour and  humanity  with  wliicli  lie  exercised  the  medi- 
cal art;  and  the  celebrated  Erasmus  has  bestowed 
upon  him  the  highest  commendation.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  a  monument  was  after- 
ward erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  insciiiition, 
by  Dr.  Caius. 

LINAGKO'STIS.  (From  Xtvov,  cotton,  and  aypo>s-t{, 
grass:  so  called  from  the  softness  of  its  texture.)  Cot- 
ton-grass. The  Eriup/wrum  of  Liniuuus,  lour  species 
of  which  are  found  in  Uiitain. 

LINANGI'NA.  (From  linum,  flax,  and  ango,  to 
strangle:  so  called  because,  if  it  grows  anion','  flax  or 
Jwmp,  it  twists  round  it,  and  chokes  it.)  Tile  herb 
dodder.     The  Cuscula  europma  of  Linnteus. 

LLVA'RIA.  (From  latum,  flax:  named  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  iiax.)  See  Jht- 
tirrhinum  linaria. 

LINCTUS.  (Linctus,  us.  m. ;  from  lingo,  to  lick.) 
Lolioc ;  I'.clcgma;  Llcxis ;  Elegma;  Eclectus ;  Eclei- 
tos ;  JUinctus.  A  loch,  a  lambative.  A  term  in 
pharmacy,  that  is  generally  applied  to  a  soft  and  some- 
what oily  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
which  is  licked  off  the  spoon,  it  being  too  solid  and 
adhesive  to  be  taken  otherwise. 

LI'N^EA.  (From  lintim,  a  thread.)  This  term  is 
applied  to  some  parts  Which  have  a  thread  or  line-like 
appearance,  as  the  long  tendinous  appearance  of  the 
muscles  in  the  abdomen,  &.c. 

Linea  AL3A.  Linea  centralis.  An  aponeurosis 
that  extends  from  the  scrobiculus  cordis  straight  down 
to  the  navel,  and  from  thence  to  the  pubes.  It  is 
formed  by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique 
ascending  and  the  external  oblique  descending  muscles, 
and  the  transversalis,  interlaced  with  those  of  the  op- 
posite side. 

Line*  semilunarks.  The  lines  which  bound 
the  outer  margin  of  the  recti  muscles,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  abdominal  tendons. 

LiNE.E  transversa.  The  lines  which  cross  tlie 
recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

LINEARIS.  Linear.  Applied  to  leaves,  petals, 
leaf-stalks,  seed?,  &c.  of  plants,  which  are  narrow, 
with  parallel  sides,  as  the  leaves  of  most  grasses,  those 
of  the  .Yarcissus,  Pseudo-narcissus,  and  the  petals  of 
the  Tussilago  farfara,  leaf-stalk  of  the  Citrus  me- 
dico, and  seeds  of  the  Crucianella. 

L1NEATUS.     Lineate.     See  Linearis. 

Ll'NGUA.  (From  lingo,  to  lick  up.)  The  tongue. 
See  Tongue. 

Lingua  avis.  The  seeds  of  the  Frazinus,  or  ash, 
are  so  called,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
bird's  tongue. 

Lingua  casina.  So  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  ils  leaves  to  a  dog's  tongue.     See  Cijnoglossum. 

Lingua  cervina.    See  Jisplenium  Scolopendrium. 

LLN'GU.VLIS.  (From  lingua,  the  tongue.;  Basio- 
glossus,  of  Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the  tongue.  It  arises 
from  the  root  of  the  tongue  laterally,  and  runs  lor- 
ward  between  the  hyo-gloasus  and  genio-glossus,  to  be 
inserted  iulo  the  lip  of  tile  tongue,  along  with  part  of 
the  styloglossus.  Its  use  is  to  contract  tlie  substance 
of  the  tongue,  and  10  bring  it  backwards. 

LINGU1FORMIS.    See  Lingululus. 

LLNGULATUB.  (From  lingua,  a  tongue.)  Tongue- 
shaped.  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  of  a  thick,  oblong, 
blunt  figure,  generally  cartilaginous  at  the  edges:  as  in 
the  Mescmbryanthemum  linguiferme. 

LINJ  M  ENT.     See  Linimentum. 

LINIME'NTUM.  (From  (ino,  to  anoint.)  A  lini- 
ment. An  oily  substance  of  B  mediate  consistence, 
between  an  ointment  and  oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 
'J'lic   following  are  some  Of  the   most  approveil  forms. 

Lihihentum  1  in  (.isis.  Liniment  of  verdigris, 
formerly  called  oxymel  eruginl*,  mcl  Rgyptiacum,  and 
unguentum  atgyptiacum : — Take  of  verdigris,  pow- 
dered, mi  ounce;  vinegar, seven  fluid  ounces;  clarified 

honey,  fourteen  ounces.  Dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the 
vinegar,  and  strain  it  through  a  linen  cloth;  having 
added  the  honey,  gradually  boil  it  down  to  a  proper 
consisten 

LlNIMKNTUM  ammoni.k  fortius.  Strong  liniment 
of  ammonia. — Take  of  solution  of  ammonia,  a  fluid 

live  oil,  two  fluid  ounces.     Shake  them  toge- 
ther until  they  unite.    A  more  powerful  stimulating 
application  than  the  former,  acting  as  a  rubefacient 
2(i 


j  n  pleurodynia,  indolent  tumours,  stiffness  of  the 
joints,  and  anlhritic  pains,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
milder  one. 

LlNIMENTUM  AMMONIA!  SUBCARBONATIS.      Lillilncnt 

of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  formerly  called  linimen- 
tum  ammonia:  and  linimentuin  volatile. — Take  of  so 
luiion  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  a  fluid  ounce;  olive 
oil,  three  fluid  ounces.  Shake  them  together  julil 
they  unite.  A  stimulating  liniment,  mostly  used  to 
relieve  rheumatic  pains,  bruises,  and  paralytic  numb- 
ness. 

Linimentum  a(juj!  calcis.  .Liniment  of  lime- 
water.  Take  of  lime-water,  olive  oil,  of  each  eight 
ounces,  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one  ounce.  Mix. 
This  has  been  long  in  use  as  an  application  to  bums 
and  scalds. 

Linimentum  campiior.e.  Camphor  liniment.  Take 
of  camphor,  half  an  ounce  ;  olive  oil,  two  fluid  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil.  In  .retentions  of 
urine,  rheumatic  pains,  distentions  of  the  abdomen 
from  ascites,  and  tension  of  the  skin  from  abscess,  this 
is  an  excellent  application. 

Linimentum  camphor*  compositum.  Compound 
camphor  liniment.  Take  of  camphor,  two  ounces; 
solution  of  ammonia,  six  fluid  ounces ;  spirit  of  laven- 
der, a  pint.  Mix  the  solution  of  ammonia  with  the 
spirit  in  ;i  glass  retort ;  then,  by  the  heat  of  a  slow  fire, 
distil  a  pint.  Lastly,  in  this  distilled  liquor  dissolve 
the  camphor.  An  elegant  and  useful  stimulant  appli- 
cation in  paralytic,  spasmodic,  and  rheumatic  diseases. 
Also,  for  bruises,  sprains,  rigidities  of  the  joints,  incipi- 
ent chilblains,  &c.  &x. 

Linimentum  iiydrargvri.  Mercurial  liniment 
Take  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  prepared  lard,  of 
each  four  ounces,  camphor  an  ounce;  rectified  spirit, 
fifteen  minims;  solution  of  ammonia,  four  fluid  ounces. 
First  powder  the  camphor,  with  the  addition  of  the 
spirit,  then  rub  it  with  the  mercurial  ointment  and  the 
lard ;  lastly,  add  gradually  the  solution  of  ammonia. 
and  mix  the  whole  together.  An  excellent  formula  for 
all  surgical  cases,  in  which  the  object  is  to  quicken  the 
action  of  the  absorbents,  and  gently  stimulate  the  sur 
faces  of  parts.  It  is  a  useful  application  for  diminish- 
ing the  indurated  state  of  particular  muscles,  a  pecu- 
liar affection  every  now  and  then  met  with  in  practice  ■ 
and  it  is  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  lessening  the 
stiffness  and  chronic  thickening  often  noticed  in  the 
joints.  If  it  be  frequently  or  largely  applied,  it  af- 
fects the  mouth  more  rapidly  than  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment. 

Linimentum  opiatum.  A  resolvent  anodyne  em- 
brocation, adapted  to  remove  indolent  tumours  of  the 
joints,  and  those  weaknesses  which  remain  after 
strains  and  chilblains  before  they  break. 

Linimentum  sapo.nis  COMPOSITUM.  Compound 
soap  liniment.  JJnimcntum  saponis.  Take  of  hard 
soap,  three  ounces;  camphor,  an  ounce;  spirit  of  rose- 
mary, a  pint.  Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirit,  then 
add  the  soap,  and  macerate  in  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath, 
until  it  be  melted.  The  basis  of  this  form  was  first 
proposed  by  Riverius,  and  it  is  now  commonly  used 
under  the  name  of  opodeldoc.  This  is  a  more  pleasant 
preparation,  to  rub  parts  affected  with  rheumatic  pains, 
swellings  of  the  joints,  &c.  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  inferior,  except  where  a 
rubefacient  is  required. 

Linimentum  saponis  cum  opio.  Soap  liniment, 
with  opium.  Take  of  compound  soap  liniment,  six 
ounces;  tincture  of  opium,  two  ounces.  Mix.  For 
dispersing  indurations  and  swellings,  attended  with 
pain,  but  no  acute  inflammation. 

Linimentum  terebintiiin.'e.  Turpentine  liniment 
Take  of  resin  cerate,  a  pound;  oil  of  turpentine,  half 
a  pint.  Add  the  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  cerate,  pre 
viously  melted,  and  mix.  This  liniment  is  very  com 
monly  applied  to  burns,  and  was  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kentish,  of  Newcastle. 

Linimentum  tereiuntiiin  e  vitriomcum.  Vitri- 
olic liniment  of  turpentine.  Take  of  olive  oil,  ten 
ounces;  oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces;  vitriolic  acid, 
three  drachms.  Mix.  This  preparation  is  said  to  "be 
efficacious  in  chronic  affections  of  the  joints,  and  in 
the  removal  of  long-existing  effects  of  sprains  and 
bruises. 

Liniment  of  ammonia.     See  IJnimcntum  ammoiiir. 

Ltnimmt  of  camvhirc.     See  Linimentum  camphoric 
1      Liniment  of  mercury.    See  Linimentum  hydrurgyr, 
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Liniment  of  turpentine.  See  Linimentum  tocbin- 
lA  in<c. 

J.tniiwiit  of  verdigris.     See  Liniment  tint  teruginis. 

H.W.K  a.  (So  named  ia  honour  of  Dinna-us.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LiflMMUl  BJ  stem. 
Class,  Didynamiu;  Order,  .Ingiusjiermin. 

Linnaa  borealis.  Tile  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  named  in  honour  of  the  immortal  Linna'us, 
which  lias  a  bitter,  suhastringent  taste,  ami  is  used  iu 
some  places  ill  the  form  of  fomentation,  10  rlieamatfc 
paints,  and  an  infusion  with  milk  is  much  esteemed  in 
Switzerland  in  the  cure  of  sciatica. 

LINNjEUS,  Ciiari.es,  u  as  born  ill  Sweden,  in  1707. 
lie  derived  at  a  very  early  age  from  his  lather,  that  at- 
tachment to  the  study  of  nature,  by  wliich  he  al'ier- 
Ward  SO  eiuiuently  distinguished  iiimself.  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  church,  but  mad"  s.>  little  improvement 
in  the  requisite  learning,  that  this  was  soon  abandoned 
for  the  profession  of  medicine,  lie  appears  to  have 
had  a  singular  inaptitude  for  learning  Ian.; 
though  he  was  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin,  His  scanty 
finances  much  embarrassed  his  progress  at  first;  hut 
his  taste  for  botany  at  length  having  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Celsius,  professor  of  divinity  at  I'psal, 
he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  to  more  advan- 
tage. In  1730,  he  was  appointed  to  give  lectures  in 
the  botanic  garden,  and  began  to  compose  some  of 
those  works,  by  which  he  rendered  his  favourite  science 
more  philosophical,  and  more  popular  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  Too  years  afterward  he  was  com- 
missioned to  make  a  tour  through  Lapland,  of  which 
he  subsequently  published  an  interesting  account;  and 
having  learned  the  art  of  assaying  metals,  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  this  subject  also  on  his  return.  In  17H5,  he 
took  his  degree  iu  physic  at  llardcrwyck,  and  In  his 
Inaugural  dissertation  advanced  a  strange  hypothesis, 
that  intermittent  fevers  are  owing  to  particles  of  clay, 
taken  in  with  ig  the  minute  arteries. 

Soon  alter  this,  his  Syslema  Nalura:  first  appeared; 
which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  numerous 
successive  editions.  In  Holland,  he  fortunati 
tained  the  support  of  a  Mr.  Clifford,  an  opulent  banker, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  visit  England  also;  but 
his  great  exertions  afterward  impaired  his  health,  and 
icing  attacked  with  a  severe  intermittent,  he  could  not 
resist  the  desire,  \v\icii  somewhat  recovered,  of  return- 
ing to  his  native  country.  Arriving  there  in  17^,  he 
settled  at  Stockholm,  where  his  reputation  soon  pro- 
cured him  some  medical  practice,  and  the  appointment 
of  physician  to  the  navy,  as  wejl  as  lecturer  on  botany 
and  mineralogy  ;  a  literary  society  was  also  established, 
of  which  be  was  the  first  president,  and  by  which  nu- 
merous volumes  of  transactions  have  since  been  pub- 
lished. In  1740,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  medicine 
at  Cpsal.  having  been  admitted  a  member  of  that  aca- 
demy on  his  return  to  Sweden  :  he  also  shared  with  Dr. 
Rosen  the  botanical  duties,  and  considerably  improved 
the  garden  ;  he  was  afterward  made  secretary,  and  on 
some  public  occasions  did  the  honours  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  received  likewise  marks  of  distinction  from 
several  foreign  societies.  About  the  year  1741),  he  was 
appointed  Archiater;  and  it  became  an  object  of  na- 
tional interest  to  make  additions  to  bis  collection  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  A  systematic  treatise  oil  the 
Materia  Medica  was  published  by  him  in  1740  ;  and 
two  years  after  his  Philosophia  Botanica,  composed 
during  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  in  which  he  supposed 
himself  to  have  derived  great  benefit  from  taking  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  strawberries.  This  wat 
followed  by  hts  great  work,  the  Species  Plantarum; 
after  which  he  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Polar 
Star,  never  before  conferred  foi  literary  merit;  and 
having  declined  a  splended  invitation  to  Spain,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  In  17fi3  his  sou  was 
j  Unwed  to  assist  him  in  the  botanical  duties.  About 
this  tune  he  published  his  Genera  Morborum,  and 
three  years  after  his  Clavis  Medicine.  His  medical 
lectures,  though  loo  theoretical,  were  very  much  es- 
teemed;  buthe  had  declined  general  practice  on  his 
establishment  at  Upsa).  As  he  advanced  iu  life,  the 
fatiguing  occupations  in  which  he  was  engaged  Im- 
paired his  health,  notwithstanding  Ins  temperate  and 
regular  habits;  and  at  length  brought  on  Ins  dissolu- 
tion in  1778.  This  was  regarded  as  a  loss  to  the 
nation,  and  even  to  the  world.  About  ten  years  after, 
a  society,  adopting  his  name,  was  formed  in  this  coun- 
try, which  has  published  many  valuable  volumes  of 


transactions,  and  the  president  purchased  Linnaeus  t 
collections  of  his  widow  ;  similar  institutions  have  also 
been  established  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Lxhmj  \s  system.  This  name  is  applied  particularly 
to  that  arrangement  of  plants,  winch  Linnsua  has 
founded  on  the  fructification  or  sexes  of  plants.  See 
Stzual  system  of  plants. 

LINOSPE  RMl/M.  (From  \lyov,  Max,  and  orttpua, 
seed.)     See  I. mum  usitatisxtmun, 

istris,     A  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greek 
writers  to  two  plants,  very  different  from  one  another. 
the  Mercurialix,  or  British  mercury  ;  the 
other  thi'  Epilinum,  or  dodder. 

LINSEED.     See  J. iiium.  usitatisnmum. 

LINT.     See  J.iiitaim. 

LI'NTEUM.  Lint.  A  Boft,  woolly  substance,  made 
by  SCraptOg Old  linen  cloth,  and  employed  in  suiceiy  as 

the  common  dressing  in  all  cases  of  w ds  and  ulcers, 

either  simply  or  covered  with  different  unctuous  sub- 
stances. 

LI  MM.  (From  Alio;,  soft,  smooth:  so  called  from 
its  soil,  smooth  texture.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  LinnsHLO  system.  Class,  l'cnlaudria. 
Order,  Pentagyniu. 

'J.  The  phannncopuial  name  of  the  common  flax. 
See  J. tiium  usitatissimnm. 

I. '.MM  CATHARTICUM.  f. ilium  minimum;  C/iiima- 
lium.  Tuiging  flax,  or  mill  mountain.  This  small 
plant,  Ltuuin — folits  oppositis  ovato-lanceolatis,  cuule 
duhotomo,  eorullis  aeults,  of  Linnaeus,  is  an  effectual 
and  safe  cathartic.  It  has  a  bitterish  and  disagreeable 
taste.  A  handful  infused  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  is  the  dose-  for  an  adult. 

Lindm  ositatissimum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  tlax.  l.inum  sylvestre.  JJnum — calyci- 
Inis  caprulisgua  mucronatis,  petalis  crcnatis,  foliis 
lanceolutis  ult.-rnis,  eaule  subsulttnrio,  of  Linua-us. 
The  seeds  of  this  useful  plant,  called  linseed,  have  an 
unctuous,  mucilaginous,  sweetish  taste,  but  no  remark- 
able smell  ;  on  expression  they  yield  a  huge  quantity 
of  oil,  which,  when  carefully  drawn  without  the  appli 
cation  of  heat,  has  no  particular  taste  or  flavour: 
boiled  in  water,  they  yield  a  large  proportion  of  strong 
flavourless  mucilage,  which  is  in  use  as  an  emollient  or 
demulcent  in  cough,  hoarseness,  and  pleuritic  symp- 
toms, that  frequently  prevail  in  catarrhal  affections 
and  it  is  likewise  recommended  in  nephritic  pains  anu 
sti  auguries.  The  meal  of  the  seeds  is  also  much  used 
externally,  in  emollient  and  maturating  cataplasms. 
The  expressed  oil  is  an  officinal  preparation,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  of  a  more  healing  and  balsamic  nature 
than  the  other  oils  of  this  class:  it  has,  therefore,  been 
very  generally  employed  in  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
;uid  constipations  of  the  bowels.  The  cake 
which  remains  after  the  expression  of  the  oil.  contains 
the  farinaceous  part  of  the  seed,  and  is  used  in  fatten- 
ing cattle  under  the  name  ef  oil-cake. 

J. inn  tool  lied  leaf.     See  Huneinntus. 

LI'PARIS.  (From  Aittos,  fat:  so  named  from  its 
unctuous  quality.)     See  Pinguiculu. 

LIPABOCE  LE.    (From  Autos,  fat,  and  <r/A>;,  a  tu- 
mour.)    That  species  ofsarcocele  in  which  (be  sub- 
stituting the  disease  very  much  resembles  fat. 

LIPOMA.  (From  Autos,  fat.)  A  solitary,  soft, 
unequal,  indolent  tumour,  arising  from  a  luxiiriancy  of 
adepsinthe  cellular  membrane.  The  adipose'  struc- 
ture forming  the  tumour  is  sunn  times  diseased  towards 
and  more  fluid  than  the  reBt.  At  other  times 
it  does  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  respect  from  adipose 
membrane,  except  in  the  enlargement  of  the  cells  con- 
taining the  fat  These  tumours  are  always  many  years 
before  they  arrive  al  any  size. 

LIPOPSY'CHIA.  (From  Acuru,  to  leave,  and  utt#J 
the  soul,  or  life.)     A  swoon,  or  fainting.    See  Syncope 

LIPOTHY'MIA.  (FromXwirftj,  to  leave,and  Oepoc 
the  mind.)     Fainting.     See  Syncope. 

LIPPITU'DO.  (Prom  lippus,  blear-eyed.,  Ept- 
phora;  Xerophthalmia.  Jilem-eyedness.  An  exuda- 
tion of  a  puriform  humour  from  the  margin  ot  tiie 
eyelids.  The  proximate  cause  is  a  deposition  of  acri- 
mony on  the  glandule  meibomianas  in  the  margin  of 
the  eyelids.  This  humour  in  the  night  glues  the  tarsi 
of  the  eyelids  together.  The  margins  of  the  eyelids 
are  red  and  tumefy,  aie  irritated,  and  excite  pain.  An 
opthahnia,  fistula  iachrvmalis,  and  sometimes  anectrn 
pium,  are  the  consequences,  The  species  of  the  lippi 
tudo  arc, 
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.[.  Lippitudo  infantum,  which  is  familial  to  children, 
particularly  of  an  acrimonious  habit.  The  lippitudo  of 
infants  is  mostly  accompanied  with  tinea,  or  some 
scabby  eruption,  which  points  out  that  the  disease 
originates,  not  from  a  local,  but  general  or  constitu- 
tional affection. 

2.  /. ippitudo  adultorum,  or  senilis.  This  arises  from 
various  acrimonies,  and  is  likewise  common  to  hard 
ui  inkers. 

X  Lippitude  venerea,  which  arises  from  a  suppressed 
gonorrhoea,  or  fiuor  albus,  and  is  likewise  observed  of 
children  born  of  parents  witii  venereal  complaints. 

-1.  Lippitudo  scrophulosa,  which  accompanies  other 
oUofulous  symptoms. 

5.  JJppitudo  scorbutica,  which  affects  the  scorbutic. 

Lipy'kia.  (From  Asito),  to  leave,  and  imp,  heat.) 
A  sort  of  fever,  where  the  heat  is  drawn  to  the  inward 
parts,  while  the  externals  are  cold. 

LlQUIDA'MBAlt.  (From  liquidum,  fluid,  and  am- 
bar,  a  fragrant  substance,  generally  taken  for  amber- 
gris; alluding  to  the  aromatic  liquid  gum  which  distils 
from  this  tree.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  planus  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Monwcia  ;  Order,  Polyandria. 

Liquidambar  styraciflua.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  both  the  liquid  amber  and  sto- 
rax.  liguida,  ov  liquid  storax.  The  liquid  amber  is  a 
resinous  juice  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  red,  at 
first  about  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  by  age  hard- 
ened into  a  solid  brittle  mass.  It  is  obtained  by  wound- 
ing the  bark  of  this  tree,  which  is  described  by  Lin- 
i.i'us  the  Liquidambar — foliis  pal  mnto-av  gulntis  ; 
foliit  indivisis,  acutis.  The  juice  has  a  moderately 
pungent,  warm,  balsamic  taste,  and  a  very  fragrant 
smell,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Slyrax  calamita  height- 
ened by  a  little  ambergris.  It  is  seldom  used  medi- 
cinally. The  Styrux  liquid  a  is  also  obtained  from  this 
plant  by  boiling.  There  are  two  sorts  distinguished  by 
authors  ;  the  one  the  purer  part  of  the  resinous  matter, 
that  rises  to  the  surface  in  boiling,  separated  by  a 
strainer,  of  the  consistence  of  honey ,  tenacious  like  tur- 
pentine, of  a  reddish  or  ash- brown  colour,  moderately 
transparent,  of  an  acrid  unctuous  taste  and  a  fragrant 
smell,  faintly  resembling  that  of  the  solid  slyrax,  but 
somewhat  disagreeable.  The  other,  the  more  impure 
part,  which  remains  on  the  strainer,  untransparcnt,  and 
in  smell  and  taste  much  weaker  than  the  former.  Their 
use  is  chiefly  as  stomachics,  in  the  form  of  plaster. 

LIQUIFACTION.  A  chemical  term,  in  some  in- 
stances synonymous  with  fusion,  in  others  with  the  woid 
deliquescence,  and  in  others  with  the  word  solution. 

LICIUIRI'TIA.  (From  liquor,  juice,  or  from  eli- 
koris,  Welsh.)     See  Glycyrrluza. 

LI'CtlJOR.  A  liquor.  This  term  is  applied  in  the 
last  editions  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  to  some 
preparations,  before  improperly  called  waters  ;  as  the 
aqua  amnion' a: ,  &c 

Liquor  acetatis  PLUMBI.  See  Plumbi  acctatis 
liquor. 

Liquor  acetatis  PLUMBI  dilutus.  See  Plumbi 
llcetatis  liquor  dilutus. 

Liquor  .etiiereus  vitriomcus.    See  JEthcr  sul- 

phuricus. 

Liquor  aluminis  compositus.  Compound  solution 
of  alum.  Take  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each 
half  tin  ounce;  boiling  water  two  pints.  Dissolve  at 
the  same  lime  the  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the 
water,  and  then  strain  the  solution  through  paper. 
This  water  was  long  known  in  our  shops  under  the 
title  Of  Aqua  aluminosa  butcana.  It  is  used  for  cleans- 
ing and  healing  ulcers  and  wounds,  and  for  removing 
cutaneous  eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  witli  it  hot 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  sometimes  likewise 
employed  as  a  collyrium  ;  and  as  an  injection  in  fluor 
albus  and  gonorrhoea,  when  not  accompanied  with 
\  irulence. 

-  ammomi.    See  Ammonia. 

Liquor  ammoni.e  acetatis.  See  Ammonia:  acetatis 
liquor. 

Liquor  ammonite  carbonatis.    Sec  A mmonia  sub- 
matis  liquor. 

Liquor  ammom.e  subcarbonatis.  See  Ammonia; 
subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Liquor  of  ammonia.    Bee  Ammonia. 

LlQI  "is  AMNii.     All  that  fluid  Which  is  contained  in 

loranaccous  ovum  surrounding  the  fetus  in 
ti.ied  by  tin-  general  name  of  the  waters,  the 
t  lie  amnion,  or  ovum,  or  liquor  astinii.    The 
i!8 
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quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  different  paru 
of  the  ovum,  is  greatest  by  far  in  early  pregnancy.  At 
the  time  of  parturition,  in  some  cases,  it  amounts  to  or 
exceeds  four  pints  ;  and,  in  others,  it  is  scarcely  equal 
to  as  many  ounces.  It  is  usually  in  the  largestquautity 
when  the  child  has  been  some  time  dead,  or  is  born  iii 
a  weakly  state.  This  fluid  is  generally  transparent, 
often  milky,  and  sometimes  of  a  yellow  or  light-brown 
colour,  and  very  different  in  consistence ;  and  these 
alterations  seem  to  depend  uponthesiate  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  parent  It  does  not  coagulate  with  heat, 
like  the  serum  of  the  blood  ,  and  chemically  examined, 
it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  phlegm,  earthy  matter, 
and  sea-salt,  in  different  proportions  in  different  sub- 
jects, by  which  the  varieties  in  its  appearance  and 
consistence  are  produced.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
excrementitious ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  to  be 
secreted  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  ovum,  and  to 
be  circulatory  as  in  other  cavities,  ft  was  formerly 
imagined  that  the  fcetus  was  nourished  by  this  fluid,  of 
which  it  was  said  to  swallow  some  part  frequently; 
and  it  was  then  asserted,  that  the  qualities  of  the  fluid 
were  adapted  for  its  nourishment.  P.ul  there  have  been 
many  examples  of  children  born  without  any  passage 
to  the  stomach;  and  a  few  of  children  in  which  the 
head  was  wanting,  and  which  have  nevertheless  ar 
rived  at  the  full  size.  These  cases  fully  prove  that  this 
opinion  is  not  just,  and  that  there  must  be  some  other 
medium  by  which  the  child  is  nourished,  besides  the 
waters.  The  incontrovertible  uses  of  this  fluid  are,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  affoi ding  a  soft  bed  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  fcetus,  to  which  ii  allows  fiee  motion,  and 
prevents  any  external  injury  during  pregnancy  ;  and 
enclosed  in  the  membranes,  ii  procures  the  most  gentle, 
yet  efficacious,  dilatation  of  theos  uteri,  and  soft  parts,  at 
tnetimeof  parturition.  Instances  have  been  recorded, 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  ovum  aie  said  to  have  been 
voided  >o  early  as  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
without  prejudice  either  to  the  child  or  parent.  The 
truth  of  these  leporls  seems  to  be  doubtful:  because 
when  the  membranes  are  intentionally  broken,  the 
action  of  the  uterus  never  fails  to  come  on,  when  all 
the  water  is  evacuated.  A  few  cases  have  occurred  (o 
me,  says  Dr.  Denman,  in  practice,  which  might  have 
been  construed  to  be  of  this  kind;  for  there  was  a  daily 
discharge  of  some  colourless  fluid  fiom  the  vagina,  lor 
several  mouths  before  delivery;  but  there  being  no 
diminution  of  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  waters 
being  regularly  discharged  at  the  time  of  labour,  it  was 
judged  that  some  lymphatic  vessel  near  the  os  uteri  had 
been  ruptured,  and  did  not  close  again  tiil  the  patient 
was  delivered,  lie  also  met  with  one  case,  in  which, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  there  was  no  san- 
guineous discharge,  but  a  profusion  of  lymph,  to  the 
quantity  of  se\eral  pints,  in  a  few  hours  after  delivery; 
but  the  patient  suffered  no  inconvenience  except  from 
surprise. 

Liquor  antimonii  tartarizati.  See  Antimonit 
tartaritati  liquor. 

Liquor  arsenics  us.     See  Arscnicalis  liquor. 

Liquor  CALt.lS.     See  Calcis  liquor. 

Liquor  curia  ammoniati.  See  Cupri  ammoniati 
liquor. 

Liquor  ferri  alkalini.     See  Fcrri  alkalini  liquor 

Liquor  iiydrarcvri  oxymuriatis.  See  Hydrar 
gyri  oxymurias. 

Liquor  minerams  anodynus  boffhanni.  Iloff 
mann's  anodyne  liquor.  See  Spirilus  atheris  sulpha 
rici  compositi. 

Liquor  potass;?..    See  Potassa;  liquor. 

Liquor  subcarbonatis  potass.e.  See  Potassa 
subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Liquor  volatims  cornu  cervi.  This  preparation 
of  the  fluid  volatile  alkali,  commonly  termed  hartshorn 
is  in  common  use  to  smell  at  in  Vaultings,  &c.  See 
Ammonia  subcarbonas. 

LIQUORICE.     See  Glycyrrhiia. 

Liquorice,  Spanish.    See  Glycyrrhiza. 

LIRELLA.  (A  diminutive  of  lire,  a  ridge  between 
two  furrows.)  Acharius's  name  for  the  black  letter 
like  receptacles  of  the  genus  Opegrapha. 

LISTER,  Martin,  was  bom  about  1638,  of  a  York- 
shire family,  settled  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  pro- 
duced many  medical  practitioners  of  reputation  ;  and 
his  uncle  Sir  Matthew  Lister,  was  physician  to  Charles 
I.  and  president  of  the  college.  After  studying  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  fellow  of  St.  John's 
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college,  by  royal  mandate,  be  travelled  to  the  Continent 
for  improv  ement.  On  his  return,  in  1070,  lie  settled  at 
York,  where  he  practised  lor  many  years  with  consi- 
derable success.  Having  communicated  many  papers 
on  tiie  natural  history  ami  antiquities  of  ilie  north  of 
England  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
o(  that  body  ;  and  be  likewise  enriched  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford.  Be  came  by  the  solicitation  of 
bis  1'rieuds  to  London  in  VRJ4,  having  received  a  diplo- 
ma at  Oxford  ;  and  soon  alter  was  admitted  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.    In  tii'.^  he  accompanied 

the  embassy  to  France,  and  published   an  account  ol 

this  journey  on  bis  return.  He  was  made  physician  to 
Queen  Anne  about  three  years  before  bis  death,  which 

happened  in  tbe  beginning  of  1712.  lie  wrote  on  (he 
English  medicinal  waters,  on  small-pox,  and  some 
other  diseases,  but  his  writings,  though  containing 
some  valuable  practical  observations,  are  marked  by 
too  much  hypothesis  and  attachment  to  ancient  doc- 
trines ;  and  he  particularly  condemned  the  cooling  plan 
of  treatment  in  febrile  diseases,  introduced  by  the  saga- 
cious Sydenham.  His  reputation  ispriucipnlij  rounded 
on  his  researches  in  natural  history  and  comparative 
anatomy,  on  which  be  published'  several  separate 
S,  as  well  as  nearly  forty  papers  in  tile  Fhiloso- 
pbivol  Transactions. 

L1TUAGO  G.t  (From  XtOos,  a  stone,  and  ayw,  to 
bring  an  av.)     Mi  dicinea  which  expel  the  stone. 

LtTHAKGE.     See  LitAargyrus. 

Litharge  plaster.     See  Emplastrvm  lilhargyri. 

LI '1'llA  lit;  VKl'S.  (From  Xtdoi,  a  stone,  and 
apyvpos,  silver.)  Lithargyrum.  Litharge.  An  oxide 
of  lead,  in  an  imperfect  s.ate  of  vitrilication.  When 
silver  is  relined  by  cupellalion  with  lead,  this  latter 
metal,  which  is  scorified,  and  causes  tbe  scoriticatiou 
of  the  impei  feet  metals  alloyed  with  the  silver,  is  trans- 
formed into  a  matter  composed  of  small,  semitranspa- 
reui,  sinning  plates,  resenibli  g  mica;  which  is  litharge. 
Litharge  is  more  or  less  white  or  red,  according  to  Hie 
metals  with  which  the  silver  is  alloyed.  The  white  is 
called  litharge  of  silver  ;  and  the  red  has  been  impro- 
perly called  litharge  of  goM.  Se;;  Lend,  and  1'lumbi 
sabacttdtis  Uquur. 

LITHIA.  (LttUia,  from  XiBtius,  lapideus.)  Litkion; 
T.illuna..  1.  A  new  alkali,  it  was  discovered  by 
'Yrlredson,  a  young  cl*emist  of  great  merit,  employed 
in  tbe  laboratory  of  Berzelius.  It  was  found  in  a 
mineral  from  tbe  mine  of  L'ten  in  Sweden  tailed  peta- 
iitt  by  D'Andiada,  who  hist  distinguished  it.  Sir  H. 
Davy  demonstrated  by  Voltaic  electricity,  that  the  basis 
of  this  alkali  is  a  metal,  to  which  the  name  of  lithium 
has  been  given. 

Bernelius  gives  the  following  simple  process  as  a  test 
for  lithia  in  minerals: — 

A  fragment  of  the  mineral,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
is  to  be  heated  with  a  small  excess  of  soda,  on  a  piece 
of  platinum  toil,  by  a  blowpipe  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 
The  stone  is  decomposed,  the  soda  liberates  the  lithia, 
and  the  excess  of  alkali  preserving  the  whole  fluid  at 
this  temperature,  it  spreads  over  the  foil,  and  surrounds 
tiie  decomposed  mineral.  That  part  of  the  platinum 
near  to  tile  fused  alkali  becomes  of  a  dark  colour, 
Which  is  u.ore  intense,  and  spreads  over  a  larger  sur- 
face, m  proportion  as  there  i?  more  lithia  in  the  mineral. 
The  oxidaiion  of  the  platinum  does  not  lake  place 
beneath  the  alkali,  but  only  around  it,  where  the  metal 
is  in  contact  Willi  both  air  and  lithia.  Potossa  destroys 
the  reaction  of  the  platinum  on  the  lithia,  if  the  lithia 
be  not  redundant.  The  platina  resumes  its  metallic 
surface,  alter  having  been  washed  and  heated. 

Caust'c  lithia  has  a  very  sharp,  burning  taste.  It 
destroys  the  cuticle  of  the  tongue  like  polassa.  It  does 
not  dissolve  with  great  facility  in  water,  and  appears 
not  to  be  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 
In  this  respect  it  has  an  analogy  with  lime.  Heat  is 
evolved  during  it=  solution  in  water. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  it  does  not  attract  moist- 
jre  but  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  opaque. 
When  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  white  beat  in  a  cover- 
ed platinum  crucible,  its  bulk  does  not  appear  to  be 
diminished:  but :'.  has  absorbed  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  No- 
sology. Class,  Eceritica;  Older,  Catotica.  Urinary 
calculus. 

Ll'THIAS.  A  lithiate,  or  salt,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  lithic  acid  or  acid  of  the  stone  sometimes  found 
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in  the  bladder  of  animals  with  salifiable  Loses;  thus 
lithiate  of  ammonia,  &.c. 
LITHI'ASIS.    (From  Xido{,  a  stone.) 

1.  The  formation  of  StO!  r  or  gravel. 

2.  A  tumour  of  the  eyelid,  under  which  is  a  bard 
concretion  resembling  a  stone. 

LITHIC  Ai  in.  ,./,,,,„,„  Uthicum;  from  XtOof,  a 
stone,  because  il  is  obtained  from  the  siciics  of  the 
bladder.)  slcidum  uricum.  This  was  discovered  in 
analyzing  human  calculi,  of  many  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  greater  pan,  and  of  some,  particularly  that 
winch  resembles  weed  in  appearance,  it  forms  almost 
the  whole.  It  is  likewise  present  in  human  urine,  and 
in  that  of  the  camel.  It  is  found  in  those  arthritic 
concretions  commonly  called  chalkstones.  It  is  often 
called  uric  ai  id. 

The  following  are  the  results  ol  experl- 

nients  on  calculi,  which  were  found  to  consist  almost 
wholly  of  tins  acid. 

1.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  produced  no  effect  on  the 
calculus,  but  the  concentrated  dissolved  it;  and  the* 
solution,  distilled  to  dryness,  bit  a  black  coal,  giving 
oil  sulphurous  ai  id  funics.  2.  The  muriatic  arid, 
either  diluted  or  concentrated,  had  no  effect  on  il  even 
with  ebullition.  3.  Dilute  nitric  acid  attacked  it  cold  ; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  produced  an  efferves 
cence  and  red  vapour,  carbonic  acid  was  evolved,  and 
tbe  calculus  was  entirely  dissolved.  The  solution  w  as 
acid,  even  when  saturated  with  the  calculus,  and  gave 
a  beautiful  red  colour  to  tbe  skin  in  hall  an  hour  alter 
it  was  applied;  w  lieu  evaporated,  it  became  Ol  a  blood- 
red,  but  the  colour  was  destroyed  by  adding  a  drop  cf 
acid:  it  did  not  precipitate  muriate  of  barytes,  or 
metallic  solutions,  even  with  the  addition  of  an  alkali  ; 
alkalies  rendered  it  more  yellow,  and  if  superabundant, 
changed  it  by  a  strong  digesting  heal  to  a  rose  colour; 
and  this  mixture  imparts  a  similar  colour  to  the  skin, 
and  is  capable  of  precipitating  sulphate  of  iron  black, 
sulphate  of  copper  green,  nitrate  of  silver  gray,  super 
oxygenated  miniate  of  mercury,  and  solutions  of  lead 
and  zinc,  white.  Lime-water  produced  in  the  nitric 
solution  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolved  in  the 
nitric  arid  muriatic  acids  without  effervescence,  and 
without  destroying  their  acidity.  Oxalic  acid  did  not 
precipitate  it.  4.  Carbonate  ol  po.assa  did  not  dissolve 
it,  either  cold  or  hot,  but  a  solution  of  perfectly  pure 
potassa  dissolved  it  even  cold.  The  solution  w  as  yel 
low  ;  sweetish  to  the  taste ;  precipitated  by  all  the  acids 
even  the  carbonic ;  did  not  render  lime-water  turbid; 
decomposed  and  precipitated  solution  of  iron  brown. 
of  copper  gray,  of  silver  black,  of  zinc,  mercury,  and 
lead,  white;  and  exhaled  a  smell  ot'  ammonia.  5. 
About  300  parts  of  lime-water  dissolved  the  calculus 
by  digestion,  and  lost  its  acrid  taste.  The  solution  was 
partly  precipitated  by  acids.  0.  Pure  water  dissolved 
it  entirely,  but  it  was  necessary  to  boil  for  some  time 
3G0  parts  with  one  of  the  calculus  in  powder.  This 
solution  reddened  tincture  of  litmus,  did  not  render 
lime-water  turbid,  and  on  cooling  deposited  in  small 
crystals  almost  the  whole  of  what  it  had  taken  up.  7. 
Seventy  two  grains  distilled  in  a  small  glass  re-tort  over 
an  open  liie,  anil  gradually  brought  to  a  led  heat,  pro- 
duced water  ol'  ammonia  mixed  with  a  Mule  animal 
oil,  and  a  brown  sublimate,  weighing  --'  grains,  and  12 
grains  of  coal  remained,  which  preserved  Us  black 
colour  on  red-hot  iron  in  the  open  air.  The  brown 
sublimate  was  rendered  white  by  a  sei  end  sublimation ; 
was  destitute  of  smell,  even  when  moistened  by  an 
alkali;  was  acid  to  the  taste;  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  also  in  alkobol,  but  in  less  quantity ;  did 
not  precipitate  lime-water;  and  appeared  to  resemble 
succinic  acid. 

Fourcroy  has  found,  that  this  acid  is  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  200U  Limes  its  weight  of  (old  water,  when 
the  powder  is  repeatedly  Heated  with  it.  From  his 
experiments  he'  infers,  that  it  contains  azote,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  carbon,  and  but  little  hydrogen, 
and  little  oxygen. 

Of  its  combinations  with  the  basis  we  know  but 
little. 

Much  additional  information  has  been  obtained 
within  these  few  years  on  the  nature  and  habitudes  of 
the  lithic  acid.  Dr.  Henry  wrote  a  medical  thesis,  and 
afterward  published  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the 
second  volume  of  tbe  new  series  of  the  Manchester 
memoirs,  both  of  which  contain  many  important  facts. 
He  procured  the  acid  in  the  manner  above  desenned 
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by  F.mrcroy.  It  lias  the  form  of  white  shining  plate.-), 
which  arc  denser  than  water.  Has  no  taste  nor  smell. 
It  dissolves  in  about  1400  parts  of  boiling  water.  It 
reddens  the  infusion  of  litmus.  When  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  leaves  a  pink 
sediment.  The  dry  acid  is  not  acted  on  nor  dissolved 
by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  snb-carbonates.  It  de- 
composes soap  when  assisted  by  heat;  as  it  does  also 
the  alkaline  sulphurets  and  hydrosiilpburets.  No  acid 
acts  on  it,  except  those  that  occasion  its  decomposition. 
It  dissolves  in  hot  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda,  and 
likewise  in  ammonia,  but  less  readily.  The  lithates 
mny  be  formed,  either  by  mutually  saturating  the  two 
constituents,  or  we  may  dissolve  the  acid  in  an  excess 
of  base,  and  we  may  then  precipitate  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  lithates  are  all  tasteless,  and  resemble 
in  appearance  lithic  acid  itself.  They  are  not  altered 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  They  are  very  sparing- 
ly soluble  in  water.  They  are  decomposed  by  a  red 
heat,  which  destroys  the  acid.  The  lithic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated from  these  salts  by  all  the  acids,  except  the 
,11  ussic  and  carbonic.  They  are  decomposed  by  the 
nitrates,  muriates,  and  acetates  of  barytes,  strontites, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina.  They  are  precipitated 
by  all  the  metallic  solutions  except  that  of  gold.  When 
lithic  acid  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  products  are  car- 
bu retted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  prussic  acid, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  sublimate,  consisting  of  am- 
monia combined  with  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has  the 
following  properties : — 

Its  colour  is  yellow,  and  it  has  a  cooling,  bitter  taste. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  in  alkaline  solutions, 
from  which  it  is  not  precipitated  by  acids.  It  dissolves 
also  sparingly  in  alkohol.  It  is  volatile,  and  when 
sublimed  a  second  lime,  becomes  much  whiter.  The 
watery  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues,  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  destroys  this  property.  It 
does  not  cause  effervescence  with  alkaline  carbonates. 
By  evaporation  it  yields  permanent  crystals,  bill  ill 
defined,  from  adhering  animal  matter.  These  redden 
vegetable  blues.  Potassa,  when  added  to  these  crys- 
tals, disengages  ammonia.  When  dissolved  in  nitric 
;icid,  they  do  not  leave  a  red  stain,  as  happens  with 
uric  acid;  nor  does  their  solution  in  water  decompose 
the  earthy  salts,  as  happens  with  alkaline  lithates  (or 
urates).  Neither  has  it  any  action  on  the  salts  of 
copper,  iron,  gold,  platinum,  tin,  or  mercury.  With 
nitrates  of  silver,  and  mercury,  and  acetate  of  lead,  it 
forms  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid.  Muriatic  acid  occasions  no  precipitate  in  the 
solution  of  these  crystals  in  water.  These  properties 
show,  that  the  acid  of  the  sublimate  is  different  from 
the  in  ic,  and  from  every  other  known  acid.  Dr.  Austin 
found,  that  by  repeated  distillations  lithic  acid  was  ic- 
solved  Into  ammonia,  nitrogen,  and  pruseic  acid. 

When  lithic  acid  is  projected  into  a  flask  with  chlo- 
rine, there  is  formed,  in  a  little  time,  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, oxalate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  muriatic  acid, 
and  malic  acid;  the  same  results  are  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  through  water,  holding  this  acid  in 
suspension. 

LITHIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  lithia.  SeeLithia. 

LI TIIOIDES.  (From  Aifoc,  a  stone,  and  c«5oc,  a 
likeness:  so  called  from  its  hardness.)  The  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  hone. 

Lrrrro'L.VBt'M.     (From  XiOas,  a  stone,  and  XatiSavut, 
•o  seize.)    An  instrument  for  extracting  the  stone  from  | 
the  bladder. 

UTIIO  I.OGY.  (J.itkologia;  from  AiOo?,  a  stone, 
and  Aoyoc,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse,  or  treatise  on 
stones. 

Lithoma/ROA.     Bee  l.ithomarge. 

LITHOMARGE.  Stone-marrow.  A  mineral,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  friable  and  the  iu- 
dut  sued. 

I.rniONTMPTIC.  (T.ithontrlptieux ;  frouiAiOoc, 
and  rpifiu,  to  hear  away.)  Lithonlryptic. 
From  the  strict  sense  and  common  acceptation  or  the 
word,  this  (lass  of  medicine  should  comprehend  such 
as  possess  a  power  of  dissolving  calculi  in  the  urinary 
passages.  It  is,  however,  doubted  by  many,  whether 
there  be  In  nature  any  such  substances.    By  this  term, 

IllCn,  is  meant  those  substances  which  possess  a  power 
of  removing  a  disposition  in  the  body  to  the  formation 
of  calculi.  '  The  researches  of  modern  chemists  have 
proved,  that  these  calculi  consist  mostly  of  a  peculiar 
*cid,  named  the  lithic  or  uric  acid.  With  this  sub 
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stance,  the  alkalies  are  capable  of  uniting,  and  form- 
ing a  soluble  compound  ;  and  these  are,  accordingly, 
almost  the  sole  lithontriptics.  From  the  exhibition  of 
alkaline  remedies,  the  symptoms  arising  from  stone  in 
the  bladder  are  very  generally  alleviated ;  and  they 
can  be  given  to  such  an  extent  that  the  urine  becomes 
very  sensibly  alkaline,  and  is  even  capable  of  exerting 
a  solvent  power  on  these  concretions.  Their  adminis- 
tration, however,  cannot  be  continued  to  this  extent 
for  any  length  of  time,  from  the  irritation  they  produce 
on  the  stomach  and  urinary  organs.  The  use,  there- 
fore, of  the  alkalies,  as  solvents,  or  lithontriptics,  is  now 
scarcely  ever  attempted;  they  are  employed  merely  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  concretion,  and  to  palliate 
the  painful  symptoms,  which  they  do  apparently  by 
preventing  the  generation  of  lithic  acid,  or  the  separa- 
tion of  it  by  the  kidneys ;  the  urine  is  thus  rendered 
less  irritating,  and  the  surface  of  the  calculus  is  allowed 
to  become  smooth. 

When  the  alkalies  are  employed  with  this  view,  they 
are  generally  given  neutralized,  or  with  excess  of  car 
bonic  acid.  This  renders  them  much  less  irritating 
It  at  the  same  time,  indeed,  diminishes  their  solvent 
power  ;  for  the  alkaline  carbonates  exert  no  action  on 
urinary  calculi ;  hut  they  are  still  capable  of  correcting 
that  acidity  in  the  prima;  via,  wiiich  is  the  cause  of  Ihe 
deposition  of  the  lithic  acid  from  the  urine,  and,  there- 
fore, serve  equally  to  palliate  the  disease.  And  when 
their  acrimony  is  thus  diminished,  their  use  can  he 
continued  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Fourcrcy  and 
others,  that  some  other  ingredients  of  calculi,  as  well 
as  the  lithic  acid,  are  dissolved  by  the  caustic  alkali, 
and  various  experiments  have  shown,  that  most  calculi 
yield  to  its  power.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  what 
is  taken  by  the  month  is  subject  to  many  changes  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  also  the  lymphatic  and  vascular 
systems  ;  and  in  this  way  it  must  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  get  such  substances  (even  were  they  noi  liable 
to  alterations)  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  bladder. 
Indued,  there  are  very  few  authenticated  cases  of  the 
urine  being  so  changed  as  to  become  a  menstruum  for 
the  stone.  Excepting  the  case  of  Dr.  Newcombe, 
recorded  by  Dr.  Whylt,  the  instance  of  Mr.  Home  is 
almost  the  only  one.  Though  lithontriptics,  however, 
may  not  in  general  dissolve  the  stone  in  the  bladder, 
yet  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  they  frequently 
mitigate  the  pain:  and  to  lessen  such  torture  us  that 
of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  surely  an  object  of  no 
little  importance.  Lime  was  long  ago  known  as  a 
remedy  Ibr  urinary  calculi,  and  different  methods  were 
employed  to  administer  it.  One  of  these  plans  tell  jnlo 
the  hands  of  a  Mrs.  Steevens,  and  her  success  caused 
great  anxiety  for  the  discovery  of  the  secret.  At  last 
Parliament  bought  the  secret  for  the  sum  of  5CO0J.  In 
many  instances,  stones  which  had  been  unquestionably 
felt,  were  no  longer  to  be  discovered  ;  and  as  the  same 
persons  were  examined  by  surgeons  of  the  greatest  skill 
and  eminence,  both  before  and  after  the  exhibition  of 
her  medicines,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  conclusion 
was  drawn,  that  the  stones  really  weie  dissolved. 
From  the  cessation  of  such  success,  and  from  its  now 
being  known  that  the  stones  arc  occasionally  protruded 
between  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  blad- 
der, so  as  to  be  lodged  in  a  kind  of  cyst  on  the  outside 
of  the  muscular  coat,  and  cause  no  longer  any  giiev- 
ances,  surgeons  of  the  present  day  me  inclined  to  suspect 
that  this  must  have  happened  in  Mrs.  Stteevens's  cases. 
This  was  certainly  what  happened  in  one  of  the  cases 
on  whom  the  medicine  had  been  tried.  It  is  evident 
that  a  stone,  so  situated,  would  not  any  longer  produce 
irritation,  but  would  also  be  quite  indiscoveiable  by 
the  sound,  for,  in  fact,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder. 

As  soap  was,  with  reason,  supposed  to  increase  the 
virtues  of  the  lime,  it  led  to  the  use  of  caustic  alkali, 
taken  in  mucilage,  or  veal  broth.  Take  of  pure  po- 
tassa, j  viij;  of  quick-lime,  1  iv  ;  of  distilled  water,  Ibij. 
Mix  them  well  together  in  a  large  bottle,  and  let  them 
stand  lor  twenty  four  hours.  Then  pour  off  the  ley, 
filter  it  through  paper,  and  keep  it  in  well-stopped  vials 
for  use.  Of  this,  the  dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  3  ij, 
Which  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  limes  a-day,  in  a 
pint  of  veal  broth,  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and 
in  the  evening.  Continue  this  plan  for  three  or  four 
months,  living,  during  the  course,  on  such  things  a* 
least  counteract  the  elfect  of  the  ineilici*ic. 
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The  common  fixed  alkalies,  or  carbonated  alkali, 
and  the  acidulous  soda-water,  have  of  late  been  used 
as  Itthonti  ipt ice.  Honey  lias  also  been  given  ;  and  Mr. 
Home,  surgeon  at  lh<  Savoy,  lias  recorded  its  utility  in 
his  invn  and  in  his  lather's  cases.  Hitlers  have  like- 
wist  been  tried. 

Dismissing  all  theories,  lime-water,  soap,  acidulous 
soda-water,  caustic,  alkali,  and  bitters,  are  useful  in 
eases  of  stone.  Of  the  soap,  as  much  may  be  taken  as 
the  stomach  wil!  hear,  or  as  much  as  will  prove  gently 
laxative  ;  but  of  the  lime-water,  lew  can  takl 
than  a  pint  daily. 

The  acidulous  soda-water  may  be  taken  ill  larger 
quantities,  as  it  is  'jiore  agreeable. 

There  is  a  remedy  celebrated  in  Holland,  under  the 
name  of  liquor  lithontriptioa  Looaii,  which  contains, 
according  to  an  accurate  analysis,  muriate  of  lime. 
This,  professor  Hufeland  recommends  in  the  following 
form : 

11  Caicis  muriate   3j. 

Asjuae  distiliane,  3  ij.  ft.  solutio. 

Thirty  drops  are  to  be  taken  fcur  times  a-day,  which 
may  be  increased  as  far  as  the  stomach  will  bear. 

For  caring  stone  patients,  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  an)  lilhontnptics  hitherto  discovered,  though 
Ihey  may  rationally  be  given,  with  a  conlident  hope  of 
procuring  an  alleviation  of  the  tits  of  pain  attending 
the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  After  all,  the 
only  certain  method  of  eettirsg  rid  of  the  calculus  is  the 
operation.     See  /.  I 

[" Lu'HONTRii'ioR.  (From  AiOof,  a  stone,  and 
cVerrrd),  to  break.)  The  name  of  an  instrument,  In- 
vented by  Dr.Civiale  of  Paris,  for  reducing  calculi  in 
the  bladder  into  small  particles  or  a  powder,  which  is 
voided  ivijl  the  urine,  and  lithotomy  thus  rendered 
unnecessary.  The  litliontripior  consists  of  a  straight 
silver  catheter,  of  considerable  diameter,  and  enclosing 
another  of  steei,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  <  a 
of  three  branches,  calculated  tour  asp  the  stone  on  with- 
drawing the  steel  caihetera  short  way  within  the  outer 
one,  when  they  become  approximated.  The  cavity  of 
tie-  inner  catheter  is  capable  of  admitting  a  steel  rod, 
to  which  may  be  affiled,  at  the  surgeon's  option,  a 
simple  quadrangular  d,  ill,  or  a  strawberry-shaped  tile, 
or  a  trephine.  By  means  of  a  spring,  the  Irater  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  pressed  evenly  inwards,  and  il  is  made 
to  revolve  with  velocity  through  the  medium  of  a  bow, 
alter  the  manner  of  a  common  band  drill." — Coop 
Hur.  Die.     A.l 

L1TIIONTKY  PTIC.  (from  XiSos,  a  stone,  and 
civrrlut,  to  break.)     See  Lithoatriptic. 

JLITIIOSI'E  KML'M.  (From  XiOoc,  a  stone,  and 
TKtppa,  seed ;  named  from  the  badness  of  its  seed; 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  sys- 
tem.   Ciass,  I'cntindrui;  Order,  Memogynia. 

■2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  common  gromwcll. 
See  f,/thu.<permuiii  officinale. 

Li  1  iiosettRMLM  officinale.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  gromwcll.  The  seeds  of  this  officinal 
plant,  Lithnspsrinum — semimbus  la>cibus,corol!is  nx 
ealyeem  superanttbus,  fuliig  lanceolutis,  of  Linnteus. 
were  formerly  supposed,  from  their  stony  hardness,  to 
be  efficacious  in  calculous  and  gravelly  disorders. 
Little  credit  is  given  to  their  lithoiitriplic  character, 
yet  th«y  arc  occasionally  used  as  diuretic  for  clearing 
•be  urinary  passages,  and  lor  obviating  strangury,  in 
the  form  of  emulsion. 

LITHOTOMY.  <1  .itholmnia ;  from  A(0oc,  a  stone, 
and  renvoi,  to  cut  ;  Cyslomia.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  extract  a  stone. 
.Several  methods  have  been  recommended  for  perform- 
ing this  operation,  but  there  are  only  two  which  can 
lie  practised  with  any  propriety,  fine  is,  where  the 
operation  is  to  be  performed  immediately  above  the 
pubes,  in  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is  not  covered 
with  peritonamm,  called  the  high  operation.  The 
other,  where  it  is  done  in  the  perineum,  by  laying  open 
the  neck  and  lateral  part  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  called  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, from  the  prostate  gland  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
being  laterally  cut. 

LITMUS.  The  beautiful  blue  prepared  from  a 
while  lichen.     See  Lichen  roccello. 

LlTR')5.     SeeA'/r'. 

Li'tos.     A  liniment. 

M'VER.  (A/iy  or,  jjimp.)  A  large  viscus,  of  a  deep 
rl;ij  [„:„„.  nf  great  siaw and  weight,  situated  inder  the 


diaphragm,  in  the  right  hypochondr.um,  its,  arTMulcf 
portion  occupy  in",  part  of  the  epigastric  region.  In  the 
human  body,  the  liver  is  divided  into  two  principal 
lobes,  the  right  of  which  is  by  far  the  greatest.  They 
are  divided  on  the  upper  side  by  a  broad  ligament,  and 
on  the  other  side  by  a  considerable  depression  or  roMO. 
Between  and  below  these  two  lobes  is  a  smaller  lobe, 
called  Itbvlut  spigelii.  In  describing  this  viscus,  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  to  seven  principal  circumstances:— 

its  ligaments;   its  surfaces  ;  its  margins;  its  tubercles  ; 
its  fissure;  its  sinus;  and  the  nori  biliarii. 
The  ligaments  of  the   liver   are  five  in  number,  all 

arising  from  the  perttonnum.     1.  7Vk«  right  lateral 

ligament,  which  connects  the  thick  light  lobe  with  the 

posterior  part  of  the  diaphragm,  2.  Thrift  lattral 
whieh  connects  the  convex  surface  and  mar- 
gin of  the  left  lobe  with  the  diaphragm,  and,  in  those 
of  whom  the  liver  is  very  huge,  with  the  OMOphagUI 
and  spleen.  3.  The  broad  or  nml, lie  suspensory  liga- 
ment, which  passes  from  the  diaphragm  into  the  con 
vex  surface,  and  separates  the  right  lobe  of  ihe  liver 
from  the  left.  It  descends  from  above  through  the  large 
fissure  to  the  concave  surface,  and  is  then  distributed 
over  the  whole  liver.  4.  The  round  ligament,  which 
in  adults  consists  of  the  umbilical  vein,  indurated  into 
a  ligament.     5.    The  coronary  ligament. 

The  liver  has  two  surfaces,  one  superior,  which  Is 
Convex  and  smooth,  and  one  inferior,  which  is  con- 
cave, and  has  holes  and  depressions  to  receive,  not 
only  the  contiguous  viscera,  but  the  vessels  running 
into  the  liver. 

The  margins  of  the  liver  are  also  two  in  number; 
the  one,  which  is  posterior  and  superior  is  obtuse,  the 
other,  situated  anteriorly  and  interiorly,  is  acute 

The  tubercles  of  the  liver  are  likewise  two  in  num 
ber,  viz.  lobulus  •inonymus,  and  lobulus  r.audalus,  and 
are  found  near  the  vena  porta;. 

Upon  looking  on  the  concave  surface  of  this  viscus, 
a  considerable  fissure  is  obvious,  known  by  the  name 
of  Ihe  fissure  of  the  lii<<r. 

In  order  to  expose  the  sinus,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move- the  gall-bladder,  when  a  considerable  sinus,  be 
fore  occupied  by  the  gall-bladder,  will  be  apparent. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic  artery, 
the  vena  pome,  and  the  vena  cavie  hepatic*,  which 
are  described  under  their  proper  names.  The  absor- 
bentsof  the  liver  are  very  numerous.  The  liver  has 
nerves,  from  the  great  intercostal  and  eighth  pair, 
which  arise  from  the  hepatic  plexus,  and  proceed  along 
with  the  hepatic  artery  and  vena  porta;  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  With  regard  to  the  substance  of 
tile  liver,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  It 
is,  however,  now  pretty  well  ascertained  to  he  a  large 
giaiul,  composed  of  lesser  glands  connected  together  by 
cellular  structure.  The  small  glands  which  thus  com- 
pose the  substance  of  the  liver,  are  termed  penicilli, 
Iromtbc  arrangement  of  the  minute  ramifications  of 
the  vena  porta;  composing  each  gland,  resembling  that 
of  the  hairs  of  a  pencil.  'The  chief  use  of  this  large 
viscus  is  to  supply  a  fluid,  named  bile,  to  the  intes- 
tines, which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  chylifica- 
tion.  The  small  penicilli  perform  this  function  by  a 
specific  actimOon  the  blood  they  contain,  by  which 
they  secrete  in  their  very  minute  ends  the  fluid  termed 
hepatic  bile-  but  Whether  they  pour  it  into  what  is 
called  a  fuWcle,  or  not,  is  yet  undecided,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  If  it  be  secreted  into  a  follicle,  the 
substance  is  truly  glandular,  according  to  the  notion  of 
the  older  anatomists  :  but  if  it  be  secreted  merely  into 
a  small  vessel,  called  a  biliary  pore  (the  existence  of 
which  can  be  demonstrated)  corresponding  to  the  end 
of  each  of  the  penicilli,  without  any  intervening  folli- 
cle, its  substanceis  then,  in  their  opinion,  vascular.  Ac- 
cording to  our  notions  in  the  present  day,  in  either 
case,  the  liver  is  said  to  be  glandular;  for  we  hate  the 
idea  of  a  gland  when  any  arrangement  of  vessels  per 
forms  the  office  of  separating  from  the  blood  a  fluid  oi 
substance  different  in  its  nature  from  the  blood.  The 
small  vessels  which  receive  the  bile  secreted  by  the 
penicilli,  arc  called  pari  biliarii ;  these  convert-  t ae- 
ther throughout  the  substance  of  the  liver  towards  it? 
under  surface,  and,  at  length,  form  one  trunk,  called 
ductus  hepatir.its,  which  conveys  the  bile  intoeither  the 
ductus  communis  tholcdochus.  or  ductus  cyst'CUS.  See 
Gall  bladder. 
Liver,  inflammation  of.     See  JIcpaMis. 
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Liver  of  sulphur.     Sse  Potassai  sulphurclum. 

LIVERWORT.     See  Marchantia  polymorphic. 

■Liverwort,  ash-coloured.     See  Lichen  caninus. 

Liverwort,  ground.     See  lAchen  caninus. 

Liverwort,  Iceland.     See  Lichen  islandicus. 

Liverwort,  noble.    See  Marchantia  polymorph/!. 

LI'VOR.  [Fromliveo,  to  be  black  and  blue.)  Livid- 
ness.  A  black  mark,  from  a  blow.  A  dark  circle 
under  the  eye. 

LIX.    (From  At$,  light.)    Woodash. 

LIXTVIAL.  Salts  are  so  called  which  are  extract- 
ed by  lixiviation. 

I.IXIVIATION.  .  {Lixivialis ;  from  lix,  woodaBb.) 
hessive.  The  process  employed  by  chemists  of  dis- 
solving, by  means  of  warm  water,  the  saline  andsolu- 
ole  particles  of  cinders,  the  residues  of  distillation  and 
combustion,  coals,  and  natural  earths.  Salts  thus  ob- 
tained me  colled  Lixivtal  suits. 

LIXI'VIUM.  (From  lix,  woodash.)  The  liquor  in 
Which  saline  and  soluble  particles  of  the  residues  of 
distillation  and  combustion  are  dissolved. 

Lixivium  sai'onarium.     See  Potassa  liquor. 

Lixivium  tartari.  See  Potassm  subcarbonatis 
liquor. 

LOBATUS.  (From  lobus,  a  lobe.)  Lobed.  Ap- 
plied to"  leaves  which  have  the  margins  of  the  seg- 
ments lobed,  as  in  Anemone  hepatica,  and  to  sucli  as 
are  lobed  like  the  vine  thistle,  and  many  geraniums. 

LOI3B,  Thkophilus,  practised  as  a  physician  in 
London  with  considerable  reputation,  and  left  several 
works  (iii  medical  topics.  He  died  in  1763,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  on  fevers,  small-pox,  and 
some  other  diseases  ;  but  his  most  celebrated  publica- 
tion was,  "  A  Treatise  on  Solvents  of  the  Stone,  and 
on  curing  the  Stone  and  the  Gout  by  Aliments," 
which  passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  ami  French;  he  consideied  the  mor- 
bid matter  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  vegetable  acids 
as  the  remedy.  He  was  author  also  of  "  A  Compen- 
dium of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  and  of  several  papers 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Lobed  leaf.    See  Lobatus. 

LOBE'LIA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Lobel,  a  botan- 
ist.) 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
uxan  system.    Class,  Syngcnesia;  Order,  J\Ionogamia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  blue  lobelia. 
See  Jjoliclia  syphilitica. 

Lobklia  syphilitica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
blue  lobelia  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  root  is  the 
part  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  me- 
dicinal use  ;  in  taste  it  resembles  tobacco,  and  is  apt  to 
excite  vomiting.  It  derived  the  name  of  syphilitica 
from  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  as  expei  ienced 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  who  consideied  it  as 
a  specific  in  that  disease,  and  with  whom  it  was  long 
an  important  secret,  which  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  since  published  by  different 
authors.  The  method  of  employing  this  medicine  is 
stated  as  follows:  a  decoction  is  made  of  a  handful 
of  the  roots  in  three  measures  of  water.  Of  this  halt 
a  measure  is  taken  in  the  morning  fasting,  and  repealed 
in  the  evening;  and  the  dose  is  gradually  increased, 
till  its  purgative  effects  become  too  violent,  when  the 
decoction  is  to  be  intermitted  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
renewed,  until  a  perfect  cure  is  effected.  During  the 
use  of  this  medicine,  a  proper  regimen  is  to  he  enjoined, 
and  ihe  ulcers  are  also  to  be  frequently  washed  with 
the  decoction,  ox  it  deep  and  foul,  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  powder  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  New-Jersey  tea- 
tree,  Geanothus  americanus.  Although  the  plant 
thug  used  is  said  to  cure  the  disease  in  a  very  short 
lime,  vet  it  is  not  found  that  the  autisyphilitic  powers 
of  the"  lobelia  have  been  confirmed  in  any  instance  of 
European  practice. 

[Lobklia  inplata.    See  Indian  tobacco.    A.] 

LO'BULUS.  (Dim.  of  lobus,  a  lobe.)  A  small 
lobe,  as  lobulus  spigclii. 

I. obi  i.i  s   LCOKSSORIDS.     See  Lobulus  anonymus. 

Lodulus  anonymus.  Lobulus  accessorius  anterior- 
quadratus.  The  anterior  point  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver.  Others  define  it  to  he  that  space  of  the  greal 
lobe  between  the  fossa  of  the  umbilical  vein  and  gall- 
bladder,  and  extending  forward  from  the  fossa  tin  the 
lodgment  of  the  vena  porta',  to  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  liver. 

Lobulus  cavdatus.  Processus  caudatus.  A  tail- 
like  process  of  the  liver,  stretching  downward  from  the 
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middle  of  the  great  right  lobe  to  the  lobulus  spigelil.  i 
is  behind  the  gall-bladder,  and  between  the  fossa  venie 
portarum,  and  the  fissure  for  the  lodgment  of  the  vena 
cava. 

Lobulus  spigelii.  Lcbulus  posterior;  Lobulus 
posticus  papillatus.  A  lobe  of  the  liver  between  the 
two  greater  lobes,  but  rather  belonging  to  the  right 
great  lobe.  From  its  situation  deep  behind,  and  from 
its  having  a  perpendicular  papilla-like  projection,  it  is 
called  lobulus  posterior,  or  papillatus.  To  the  left  side 
it  has  the  fissure  for  the  lodgment  of  the  ductus  veno- 
sus  ;  on  the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  ;  and 
above,  it  has  the  great  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  cylinder  of  the  potta  ;  obliquely 
to  the  right,  and  upwards,  it  has  a  connexion  with  thr. 
lower  concave  surface  of  the  great  lobe,  by  the  pro 
cessus  caudatus,  which  W^nslow  calls  one  of  the  roo;t 
of  the  lobulus  spigelii  It  is  received  into  the  bosoir: 
of  the  less  curve  of  the  stomach. 

LOCA'LES.  (Locales,  the  plural  of  localis.)  The 
fourth  class  of  Cullen's  Nosoloey,  which  comprehends 
morbid  affections  that  are  partial,  and  includes  eight 
orders,  viz.  dysajsthesire,  dysorexise,  dyscinesia:,  apo- 
cenoses,  epischeses,  tumores,  ectopia,  and  dialyses. 

LOCA'LIS.  Local.  Belonging  to  a  part  and  no', 
the  whole.  A  common  division  of  diseases  is  into 
general  and  local. 

Localis  membrana.    The  pia  mater. 

LO  CHIA.  (From  Xoxevoi,  to  bring  forth.)  Ths 
cleansings.  The  serous,  and  for  the  most  part  green- 
coloured,  discharge  that  takes  place  from  the  uterus 
and  vagina  of  women,  during  the  first  four  days  after 
delivery. 

LOCHIORRHCE'A.  (From  Xo^ia,  and  pew,  t-i 
flow.)     An  excessive  discharge  of  the  lochia. 

LOCKED-JAW.     See  Tetanus. 

LOCULAMENTUM.  In  botany  means  the  space 
or  cell  between  the  valves  and  partitions  of  a  capsule  , 
distinguished  from  their  number  into  unilocular,  bilo 
cular,  &c.     See  Capsule. 

LOCUST  A.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  tlu 
spikeletof  grasses.    See  Spicula. 

LOGWOOD.     See  Hamatoxylon  campechi anum. 

LOMENTACE^E.  (From  lomentuoi  ;  in  allusion 
to  the  pulse-4ike  nature  of  the  plants  in  question,  so  as 
to  keep  in  view  their  analogy  with  the  papilionaccm.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such  as  have 
a  bivalve  pericarpium  or  legume,  and  not  papiliona- 
ceous corolla  ;  as  Cassia,  Fuinaria,  Ceretonia,  &c. 

LOMENTUM.  1.  A  word  used  by  old  writers  on 
medicine,  to  expi ess  a  meal  i.:ade  of  beans,  or  bread 
made  of  this  meal,  and  used  as  a  wash. 

2.  A  bivalve  pericarpium,  divided  into  cells  by  veiy 
small  partitions,  never  lateral  like  those  of  the  legutns 

From  its  figure  it  is  termed, 

1.  Articulation,  when  the  partitions  are  visible  ex 
ternally;  as  in  Hedysarum  uruenteum. 

2.  Moniliforme,  necklace-like,  consisting  of  a  mnr.- 
ber  of  little  globules;  as  in  Hedysarum  moliferum. 

3.  Aculcatum;  as  in  Hedysarum  onobrychis. 

4.  Crystatum  ;  as  in  Hedysarum  caput  galli. 

5.  Isthmis  intercept-am,  when  the  cells  are  much 
narrower  than  the  joints  ;  as  in  Hippocrepis. 

6.  Corticosum,  the  external  hark  being  woody,  and 
the  inside  pulpy;  as  in  Cassia  fistula. 

LOMMIUS,  jonocus,  was  born  in  Guelderland, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  IGth  century.  Having 
received  from  his  father  a  good  classical  education,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  which  he  studied 
chiefly  at  Paris.  He  practised  for  a  considerable  time 
at  Toumay,  where  he  was  pensionary  physician  :'n 
1557;  and.  three  years  after,  he  removed  to  Brussels. 
The  period  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  left  three 
small  works,  which  are  still  valued  from  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  their  Latinity  ;  a  Commentary  on 
Celsus;  Medicinal  Observations,  in  three  books;  and 
a  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Continued  Fevers ;  the  two 
hitter  having  been  several  times  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated. 

LOMONITE.    Diphrismntic  zeolite. 

LONCHI'TIS.  (From  Aoy\>7,  a  lance:  so  named 
because  the  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  a  lance.)  The 
herb  spleenwort.    The  Ceterach  officinalis. 

Longa'num.     (From  longus,  long:  so  named  from 
its  length.)    The  intestinum  rectum. 
I     LONGING.    A  desiie  peculiar  to  the  female,  OP'l 
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only  during  pregnancy,  and  those  states  in  wliieli  tlie 
uterine  discharge  is  suppressed. 

LONGISSIMUS.  Tlie  longest.  Parts  are  so  named 
from  their  lengtli,  compared  to  that  of  others  ;  as  Urn- 
gX3sim.ua  dorsi,  Sec. 

LOMQISSIMOa  dorsi.  lAunbo  dorso  trachelien,  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  is  somewhat  thicker 
th  n  the  sacrolumbalia,  greatly  resembles  it,  however, 
in  its  shape  and  extent,  and  arises,  in  common  with 
that  muscle,  between  it  and  the  spine.  It  ascends  up- 
wards along  the  spine,  and  is  inserted  by  small  double 
tendons  into  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra  of  the  hack,  and 
sometimes  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck.  From  its 
outside  it  sends  oil"  several  bundles  of  fleshy  films,  in 
tersporsed  with  a  few  tendinous  tilanienls,  which  are 
usually  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  ten  upper- 
most ribs,  nut  far  from  their  tubercles.  In  some  sub- 
jects,  however,  they  are  found  inserted  in  a  less  num- 
ber, and  in  others,  though  more  rarel),  into  every  one 
of  the  ribs.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  this  muscle 
is  observed  a  broad  and  thin  portion  of  fleshy  libres, 
which  cross  and  intimately  adhere  to  the  libres  of  the 
longissimiis  dorsi.  This  portion  arises  from  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  uppermost  vertebra  of  the  back,  by  as  many 
tendinous  origins,  and  is  usually  inserted  by  six  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  slips,  into  the  transverse  procee 
the  six  inferior  vertebra:  of  the  neck.  This  portion  is 
described,  by  Winslow  and  Albinos,  as  a  distinct  mus- 
cle; by  the  former  under  the  name  of  transversalis 
major  colli,  and  by  the  latter  under  that  of  trans- 
versalis ceniccs.  But  its  libres  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  lonsissimus  dorsi,  that  it  may 
very  properly  be  con>idered  as  an  appendage  to  the 
latter.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  extend  the  verte- 
brte  of  the  back,  and  to  keep  the  trunk  of  the  body 
erect ;  by  means  of  its  appendage,  it  likewise  serves  to 
turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a  little  lo  oue 
side 

Longissimus  manus.  See  FUxor  tertii  internodii 
pollicis. 

Losgissimis  oculi.     See  Obl'nutts  superior  oculi. 
LONGITUDINAL.     Longitudinalis.    Parts  are  so 
named  from  their  direction. 

Longitudinal  sinls.  Longitudinal  sinus  of  the 
dura  mater.  A  triangular  canal,  proceeding  in  the 
falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater,  immediately  un- 
der the  bones  of  the  skull,  from  the  crista  galli  to  the 
tentorium,  where  it  branches  into  the  lateral  sinuses. 
The  longitudinal  sinus  has  a  number  of  trabecuke  or 
fibres  crossing  it.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater,  and  convey  it  into  the 
lateral  sinuses,  to  be  carried  through  the  internal  jugu- 
lars to  the  heart 

LO'NGL'S.  Long.  Some  parts  are  so  named  from 
their  comparative  length  ;  as  longus  colli,  Sec. 

Lonous  colli,  free  dorso  cervical,  of  Dumas. 
This  is  a  pretty  considerable  muscle,  situated  close  to 
the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  verlebrte  of  the 
neck.  Its  outer  edge  is  in  part  covered  by  the  rectus 
internus  major.  It  arises  tendinous  and  lieshy  within 
the  thorax,  from  the  bodies  of  the  three  superior  verte- 
bra of  the  back,  laterally,  from  the  bottom  and  fore- 
part of  the  transverse  processes  of  lbs  'irst  and  second 
vertebrte  of  the  back,  and  of  the  last  vertebne  of  the 
neck  :  and  likewise  from  the  upper  and  anterior  points 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth, 
and  third  vertebra?  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  small  dis- 
tinct tendons ;  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  fore- 
part of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  its  fellow. 
This  muscle,  when  it  acts  singly,  moves  the  neck  to 
one  side ;  but  when  both  act,  the  neck  is  brought  di- 
rectly forwards. 

LONICERA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

Lonickra  diervxlla.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
Epecies  of  honeysuckle.  Diervilla.  The  young 
branches  of  this  species,  Lonicera — race-mis  termina- 
libus,  foliis  serratis,  of  Linnaeus,  are  employed  in 
North  America  as  a  certain  remedy  in  gonorrhoea  and 
suppression  of  urine.  It  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in 
Europe. 

Lonicera  periclimenum.  Honeysuckle.  This 
beautiful  and  common  plant  was  formerly  used  in  the 
sure  of  asthma,  for  cleansing  sordid  ulcers,  and  re- 
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moving  diseases  of  the  skin,  virtues  it  does  not  now 

appear  to  possess. 

LOOSENESS.    See  hiurrhaa. 

LOPEZ.  Radix  lojieziana ;  Radix  indica  lopczi 
ana.  The  root  of  an  unknown  tree,  growing,  accord 
ing  to  some,  at  Goa.  It  is  met  with  in  pieces  of  differ 
ent  thickness,  sum.'  at  least  of  two  inches  diameiei- 
Thc  woody  pait  is  whitish,  and  very  light;  softer, 
more   spongy,  and  whiter  next  the  bark,  including  a 

mewh.it  reddish,  medullary  part.    The  bark 

is    rough,    wrinkled,   brown,    soft,    and,    as    it    were, 

woolly,  pretty  thick,  covered  with  a  thin  paler  cuticle, 
Neither  the  woody  nor  conical  pan  has  any  reinarka 
hie  smell  or  taste,  nor  any  appearance  of  resinous  mat 
tcr.  It  appears  that  this  medicine  has  been  remarka 
bly  effectual  in  stopping  colliquative  diarrhoeas,  which 
had  resisted  the  usual  remedies.  Those  attending  tin 
last  stage  of  consumptions  were  particularly  relieved 
by  its  use.  It  feruled  10  act,  not  by  an  astringent 
power,  but  by  a  faculty  of  restraining  and  appeasing 
spasmodic  and  inordinate  motions  of  the  intestines. 
Dr  Gaubius,  who  gives  this  account,  compares  its 
action  to  that  of  Simorouba,  but  thinks  it  more  effica- 
cious than  Ibis  medicine. 
Lupc:  runt.  See  /.«;>.:. 
Loi'kzixna  R.unx.  Set  Lopiz. 
Loi'iiAiiix.      (from  >ui/<oj,  the  hinder  part  of  the 

Lophia.     The  first  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
LORDO  SIS.      (From  XopSos,  curved,  bent.)    An 
affection  af  the  spine,  in  which  it  is  bent  inwards. 

Lo'rica.  (From  lorico,  lo  crust  over.)  A  kind  of 
lute,  with  which  vessels  are  coated  befoie  they  are  put 
into  the  tire. 

LORICA'TION.  Coating.  Nicholson  recommends 
the  following  composition  for  the  coating  of  glass  ves- 
sels, to  prevent  their  breaking  w  hen  exposed  to  heat. 
Take  of  sand  and  clay,  equal  parts ;  make  them  into  a 
thin  paste,  with  fresh  blood,  prevented  from  coagu- 
lating by  agitation,  till  it  is  cold,  and  diluted  with  wa- 
ter; add  to  this  some  hair,  and  powdered  glass;  with 
a  brush,  dipped  in  this  mixture,  besmear  the  glass; 
and  when  this  layer  is  dry,  let  the  same  operation  be 
repeated  twice,  or  oftener,  till  the  coat  applied  is  about 
one-third  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

LORRY,  Anne-Charles,  was  born  near  Paris,  in 
172.)  lie  studied  and  practised  as  a  physician,  with 
unremitting  zeal  and  peculiar  modesty,  and  obtained 
a  high  reputation.  At  23,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Paris,  and  subsequently  became  doctor 
regent  of  tire  faculty.  He  was  author  of  several  works, 
some  of  which  still  maintain  their  value;  particularly 
his  Treatise  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  which  combines 
much  erudition  and  accurate  observation,  with  great 
clearness  of  arrangement,  and  perspicuity  of  language. 
He  died  in  1783. 

LOTION.  {Lotio ;  from  lavo,  to  wash.)  An  ex 
ternal  fluid  application.  Lotions  are  usually  applied 
by  wetting  linen  in  them,  and  keeping  it  on  the  part 
affected. 

LO'TUS.  (From  Aw,  to  desire.)  1.  A  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  said  to  he  so  delicious  as  to  make 
those  who  lasted  i;  forsake  all  other  desires;  lieni  < 
the  proverb,  Autov  liayov,  latum  gustavi :  I  have 
tasled  lol 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.    Class, Diadelpkia;  Older,  Decandria. 

LOUIS,  Anthony,  was  born  at  Meta,  in  1723.  He 
attained  great  reputation  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  numeious  appointments,  and  marks  of 
distinction,  as  well  in  his  own  as  in  foreign  countries. 
He  wrote  the  surgical  part  of  the  "  Encyclopedie,"  and 
presented  several  interesting  papers  lo  Ine  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery,  of  winch  he  was  secretary:  besides 
which,,  he  was  author  of  several  works  on  anatomi- 
cal, medical,  and  other  subjects.  In  a  memoir,  on  the 
legitimacy  of  retarded  births,  he  maintains  that  the 
detention  of  the  fetus,  more  than  ten  days  beyond  the 
ninth  month,  is  physically  impossible. 
LOVAGE.  See  IJgusticnm  I nsticum. 
LOVE-APPLE.  See  Solatium lucopersictm 
LOWER,  Richard,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  about 
the  year  1631.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  having 
materially  assisted  the  celebrated  Dr.  Willis,  in  his 
dissections,  he  was  introduced  into  practice  by  that 
physician.  In  Kin."),  he  publish!  d  a  defence  of  Willis's 
work  on  Fevers,  displaying  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity.   But  his  most  important  performance  was  en- 
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iktled,  "  Tractalus  de  Corde,  item  ae  mom  et  calore 
Sanguinis,  et  Ciiyli  in  eum  transitu,"  printed  four 
years  after.  He  demonstrated  the  dependence  of  the 
motions  of  the  heart  upon  the  nervous  influence,  and 
referred  the  red  colour  of  arterial  blood  te  the  action 
of  the  air  in  the  lungs ;  he  also  save  an  account  of  his 
experiments,  made  at  Oxford  in  February,  1(505,  on 
the  transfusion  of  blood  from  one  living  animal  to 
another,  of  which  an  abstract  had  before  appeared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  afterward  prac- 
tised this  upon  an  insane  person,  before  the.  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  in  1067,  as 
well  as  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  reputation 
acquired  by  these,  and  some  other  minor  publications, 
procured  hiin  extensive  practice,  particularly  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Willis;  but  his  political  opinions  brought 
him  into  discredit  at  court,  and  he  declined  considera- 
bly before  the  close  of  his  life,  in  1691.  The  operation 
of  transfusion  was  soon  exploded,  experience  having 
shown  that  it  was  attended  with  pernicious  conse- 
quences. 

Loxa'rtiiros.  (From  Auijot;,  oblique,  and  apQpov,  a 
joint.)  Loxarthrus.  An  obliquity  of  the  joint,  with- 
out spasm  or  luxation. 

LOXIA.  (From  Xv^s;,  oblique.')  The  specific  name 
in  the  genus  Entasiaol  Good's  Nosology,  for  wry  neck, 
f"  Also,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of"  birds, 
including  the  Grosbeaks,  or  Crossbills,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species."     A.] 

LUCULLITE.    A  species  of  limestone. 

Lu'dus  helmonth.  Ludus paracelsi.  The  waxen 
vein.    A  stony  matter  said  to  be  serviceable  in  calculus. 

LUDWIG,  Christian  Theophilus,  was  born  in 
Silesia  in  1709,  and  educated  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Having  a  strong  bias  towards  natural  history,  he 
went  on  an  expedition  to  the  north  of  Africa  :  and  soon 
after  his  return,  in  1733,  he  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Leipsic.  The  first  thesis  defended  there  under 
lis  presidency  related  to  the  manner  in  which  marine 
plants  are  nourished ;  which  he  showed  not  to  be  by 
the  root,  as  is  the  case  in  the  generality  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  He  afterward  published  several  botanical 
works,  in  which  he  finds  many  objections  to  the  Lin- 
na;an  arrangement,  rather  preferring  that  of  Rivinus  ; 
but  on  very  unsatisfactory  grounds.  Elementary  works 
were  likewise  written  by  him  on  the  different  branches 
of  medical  knowledge.  A  more  important  work  is 
entitled  "Adversaria  Medico-practica,"  in  three  octavo 
volumes.  He  has  given  an  account  of  his  trials  of 
Stramonium  and  Belladonna  in  epilepsy,  by  no  means 
favourable  to  either.     He  died  in  1773. 

LUES.  (Lues,  is.  f.;  from  Xuu>,  to  dissolve,  because 
t  produces  dissolution.)     A  pestilence,  poison,  plague. 

Lues  deifica.  One  of  the  many  pompous  names 
formerly  given  to  epilepsy. 

Lues  neurodes.     A  typhus  fever. 

Lues  venerea.  The  plague  of  Venus,  or  the  vene- 
real disease.     See  Syphilis. 

LUISINUS,  Louis,  was  born  at  Udina,  where  he 
obtained  considerable  reputation  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  He  translated  Hippocrates's  aphor- 
isms into  Latin  hexameters :  and  published  a  treatise 
on  regulating  the  affections  of  the  mind  by  moral  phi- 
losophy and  the  medical  art :  but  his  most  celebrated 
work  is  entitled  "  Aphrodisiacus,"  printed  at  Venice,  in 
two  folio  volumes:  the  first  containing  an  account  of 
preceding  treatises  on  syphilis,  the  second  compre- 
hended principally  the  manuscript  works  on  the  sub 
ject  which  had  not  then  been  committed  to  the  press. 

LU'JULA.  (Corrupted  or  contracted  from  Allelu- 
jah,  Praise  the  Lord;  so  called  from  its  many  virtues.) 
See  Ozalis  ascctosclla. 

LUMRA'GO.  (From  lumbus,  the  loin.)  A  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins,  See 
Jt/uumatismus. 

LUMBAR.     Lumbalis.    Belonging  to  the  loins. 

Lumbar  abscess.  Psoas  abscess.  A  species  of 
arthropuosis,  that  receives  its  name  from  the  situation 
in  which  the  matter  is  found,  namely,  upon  the  side 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  or  between  that  and  the  iliacus 
internus.  Between  these  muscles,  there  lies  a  quantity 
of  loose  cellular  membrane,  in  which  an  inflammation 
often  takes  place,  either  spontaneously  or  from  me- 
chanical injuries.  This  terminates  in  an  abscess  that 
can  procure  no  outlet  but  by  a  circuitous  course  hi 
which  it  generally  produces  irreparable  mischief,  with- 
out any  violent  symptoms  occurring  to  alarm  the 
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patient.  The  abscess  sometimes  forms  a  swelling 
above  Pou  part's  ligament:  sometimes  below  it:  and 
frequently  the  matter  glides  under  the  fascia  of  the 
thigh.  Occasionally,  it  makes  its  way  through  the 
sacro-ischiatic  foramen,  and  assumes  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fistula  in  ano.  The  uneasiness  in  the 
loins,  and  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  tumour  by 
coughing,  evince  that  the  disease  arises  in  the  lumbar 
region ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  can  hardly 
ever  know  the  existence  of  the  disorder,  before  the  tu- 
mour, by  presenting  itself  externally,  leads  us  to  such 
information.  The  lumbar  abscess  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  diseased  vertebra;,  which  may  either  be  a 
cause  or  effect  of  the  collection  of  matter.  The  disease, 
however,  is  frequently  unattended  with  this  complica- 
tion. 

The  situation  of  the  symptoms  of  lumbar  abscess 
renders  this  affection  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  some 
other,  viz.  lumbago  and  nephritic  pains,  and,  towards 
its  termination,  for  crural  or  femoral  hernia.  The  first, 
however,  is  not  attended  with  the  shivering  that  occurs 
here  ;  and  nephritic  complaints  are  generally  discover 
able  by  attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  The  dis- 
tinction from  crural  hernia  is  more  difficult.  In  both, 
a  soft  inelastic  swelling  is  felt  in  the  same  situation ; 
but  in  hernia,  it  is  attended  with  obstructed  feces, 
vomiting,  &c.  and  its  appearance  is  always  sudden, 
while  the  lumbar  tumour  is  preceded  by  various  com- 
plaints before  its  appearance  in  the  thigh.  In  a  hori 
zontal  posture,  the  abscess  also  totally  disappears,  white 
the  hernia  does  not. 

Lumbar  regions.    The  loins. 

Lumbaris  externis.     See  Quadratus  lumborum. 

Lumbaris  internus.     See  Psoas  rnagnva. 

LUMISR'C  AXIS.  (Ltanbricaiie  muscuhis ;  fieri 
its  resemblance  to  the  lumbricus,  or  earth  worm.)  A 
name  given  to  some  muscles  from  their  resemblance  i.' 
a  worm. 

Lu.mbricalis  manus.  Fidicinales.  Flexor  jirimi  in 
ternodii  digitorum  manus,  vcl  pcrfuratus  lumbricalis, 
of  Cowper ;  Anuli  tendino-pholan glens ,  of  Dumas 
The  small  flexors  of  the  fingers  which  assist  the  bend- 
ing the  fingers  when  the  long  flexors  are  in  full  action 
They  arise  thin  and  fleshy  from  the  outside  of  th». 
tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus,  a  little  above  the  lowe 
edge  of  the  carpal  ligaments,  and  are  inserted  by  lonv 
slender  tendons  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  bioad  ten 
dons  of  the  interosseal  muscles,  about  the  middle  of  lb. 
first  joints  of  the  fingers. 

Lumbricales  pedis.  Plantitendino-phalangirn,  o' 
Dumas.  Four  muscles  like  the  former,  that  increas 
the  flexion  of  the  toes,  and  draw  them  inwards. 

LUMBRI'CUS.  (A"  Lubricitatc  ;  from  its  slipper, 
ness.)  Ascaris  lumbricoides  ;  Lumbricus  I  ires  Tilt 
long  round  worm.  A  species  of  worm  which  inhabit 
occasionally  the  human  intestines.  It  has  three  nip 
pies  at  its  head,  and  a  triangular  mouth  in  its  middle 
Its  length  is  from  four  to  twelve  inches,  and  its  thick 
ness,  when  twelve  inches  long,  about  that  of  a  goost 
quill.  They  are  sometimes  solitary,  at  other  time 
very  numerous.     See  H'orms. 

Lumbricus  terrkstius.  Vermis  tcrvestris.  Th 
earth  worm.  Formerly  given  internally  when  drie» 
and  pulverized  as  a  diuretic. 

Lumbus  veneris.     See  Achillea  millefolium. 

LU'NA.     (Luna,  a.  f.  ;  li  lucendo.)     1.  The  mooi 

2.  The  old  alchemistical  name  of  silver. 

Luna  cornea.     Muriate  of  silver. 

Luna  plena.  A  term  used  by  the  old  alchemists  I 
the  transmutation  of  metals. 

Lunar  caustic      See  Argenti  nitras. 

LUNA'RE  OS.     One  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist. 

Lunaria  repiviva.  Bulbonach  of  the  Germans 
Satin  and  honesty.  It  was  formerly  esteemed  as  \ 
warm  diuretic. 

LUNA'TICUg.  (From  luna  the  moon;  so  cal!e4 
because  the  malady  returns,  or  is  aggravated,  or  influ 
enced  by  the  moon.) 

1.  A  lunatic. 

2.  A  disease  which  appears  to  be  influenced  by  the 
moon. 

LUNG.  Pulmo.  The  lungs  are  two  viscera  situated 
in  the  chest,  by  means  of  which  we  breathe.  The  lung 
in  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest  is  divided  into  three 
lobes,  that  in  the  left  cavity  into  two.  They  hang  in 
the  chest,  attached  at  their  superior  part  to  the  neck, 
bv  means  of  the  trachea,  and  are  separated  by  tin 
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mediastinum.  They  are  also  attached  to  the  heart  by 
means  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  substance  of 
the  lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vesicular,  vascular, 
bronchial,  anil  parenchymatous.  The  vesicular  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  the  air-cells.  Tin- vascular  in- 
vests those  cells  like  a  net-work.  The  bronchial  is 
formed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchia  throughout 
the  lungs,  having  the  air-cells  at  their  extremities  ;  and 
the  spongy  substance  thai  connects  these  parts  is  termed 
the  parenchyma.  The  lungs  are  covered  with  a  line 
membrane,  a  reflection  of  the  pleura,  called  plmra 
Oulmonalis.  The  internal  surface  of  the  air-cells  is 
covered  with  a  very  tine,  delicate,  and  sensible  mem- 
brane, which  is  continued  from  the  larnyx  through  the 
trachea  and  bronchia.  The  arteries  of  the  lungs  are 
the  bronchial,  a  branch  of  the  aorta,  which  carries 
blood  to  the  lungs  lor  their  nourishment ;  and  the  pul- 
monary, which  circulates  the  blood  through  the  air- 
cells  to  undergo  a  certain  change  The  pulmonary 
veins  return  Hie  blood  that  has  undergone  this  change, 
by  four  trunks,  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  The 
bronchial  veins  terminate  in  the  vena  azygos.  The 
nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the  eighth  pair  and  gnat 
Intercostal.  The  absorbents  are  of  two  orders  ;  the 
superficial,  and  deep-seated:  the  former  are  more  readily 
detected  than  the  latter.  The  glands  of  these  viscera 
are  called  bronchial.  They  are  muciparous,  and  situ- 
ated about  the  bronchia.     See  Respiration. 

LUNG  WORT.     Sec  Pulmonaria  officinal,?. 

LUNULATUS.  Crescent-shaped,  or  half-moon- 
like: a  term  applied  to  leaves,  pods,  &c.  which  are  so 
shaped,  whether  the  points  are  directed  towards  the 
stalk,  or  from  it ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  Passijlora  lunula, 
and  legumen  of  .Vedicago  fuliata. 

LU'PIA.     (FromXuir£<i>,  to  molest.) 

1.  A  genus  of  disease,  including  encysted  tumours, 
the  contents  of  which  are  very  thick,  and  sometimes 
solid  ;  as  meliccris,  atheroma,  stcatoma,  and  ganglion. 

2.  (From  lupus,  a  wolf:  so  called  because  it  does  not 
cease  to  destroy  the  part  it  seizes.)  A  malignant  ulcer 
which  eats  away  the  soft  parts  on  which  it  appears, 
laying  bare  the  bones  and  caitilages,  and  which  is 
equally  fatal  with  the  cancer. 

LUP'INUS.  (So  called  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
writers.  Professor  Martin  says  the  word  owes  its 
origin  to  Lupus,  a  wolf,  because  plants  of  this  genus 
ravage  the  ground  by  overrunning  it,  after  the  manner 
of  that  animal.  It  is  also  derived  from  Xvarj,  grief: 
whence  Virgil's  epithet,  tristes  lupini;  from  the  fan- 
ciful idea  of  its  acrid  juices,  when  tasted,  producing  a 
sorrowful  appearance  on  the  countenance.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadclphia,  Order,  De- 
candria. 

2.  Under  this  term  the  white  lupin  is  directed  in 
some  pharmacopoeias. 

Lupi.nus  albus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  white 
itipin.  The  seed,  the  ordinary  food  of  mankind  in  the 
days  of  Galen  and  Pliny,  is  now  forgotten.  Its  fari- 
naceous and  bitter  meal  is  occasionally  exhibited  to 
remove  worms  from  the  intestines,  and  made  into  poul- 
tices to  resolve  indolent  tumours. 

LUPULIN.  Lupuline.  The  name  given  by  Dr. 
Ives,  of  New  York,  to  an  impalpable  yellow  powder,  in 
wiiich  he  believes  the  virtue  of  the  hop  to  reside,  and 
which  may  be  obtained  by  beating  and  sifting  the  hops 
used  in  brewing.  It  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  fe- 
male plant,  and  is  probably  secreted  by  the  nectaria. 
In  preserving  beer  from  the  acetous  fermentation,  and 
in  communicating  an  agreeable  flavour  to  it,  lupulin 
was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  ten  times  its  weight  of 
hop  leaves. 

LU'PULUS.  (From  Xun-ij,  dislike:  so  named  from 
its  bitterness.)     See  Jtfumulus. 

LUPUS.    1.  The  wolf,  so  named  from  its  rapacity. 

2.  The  cancer  is  also  so  called,  because  it  eats  away 
the  flesh  like  a  wolf. 

Lurid*.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
nsus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of 
those  which  prove  some  deadly  poison ;  the  corolla 
mostly  monopetalous ;  as  Datura,  Solanum,  Nico- 
liana. 

Lustra'go.  (From  lustro,  to  expiate:  so  called 
because  it  was  used  in  the  ancient  purifications.)  Flat 
or  base  vervain. 

LUSUS.    A  sport. 

Lusus  nature.  A  sport  of  nature ;  a  monster. 
See  Monster 
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LUTE.    SeeiuiHin. 

Lu'tea  corpora.    See  Corpus  Ivtamt. 

LUTI.  OLA.  (From  lutum,  mud  ;  because  it  glows 
in  muddy  places,  oris  of  the  colour  of  mud.)  See 
Reseda  lutcola. 

LUTUM.  (From  Xvtoc,  soluble.)  Ceementum 
Mud.  Lute.  A  composition  with  which  chemical 
vessels  an-  covered,  to  preserve  them  from  the  violence 

Of  the  lire,  ami  to  close  exactly  their  joinings  I"  each 
other,  to  retain  the  substances  which  they  Contain 
when  they  are  volatile  and  reduced  to  vapour. 

1,1  \  VI'liiV  1  uxatio;  from  luxe,  to  put  out  Of 
joint.)     A  dislocation  of  a  bone  from  its  propel 

Lyca'nchb.  (From  Xvkos,  a  wolf,  and  ayxui,  t" 
strangle.)  A  species  of  qulncy,  in  which  the  patient 
makes  a  noise  like  the  how  ling  of  a  wolf. 

LycamthRo'pia.  (From  Xvkoc,  a  wolf,  and  avQpwuoi, 
a  man.)    A  species  of  insanity,  in  which  the  patients 

leave  their  houses  in  the  night,  and  wander  about  like 

w  olves,  in  unfrequented  pla< 

LYCHNIS:.     (From   AVYVOf,  a  torch;  bei 

ancients  used   its  leaves  rolled  up  for  torches.)     1.  A 

name  of  several  vegetable  productions. 

S.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.     Class,  Dccan 
dria  ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 
Lychnis  segktum.    See  Jigrostcmma  githago. 
LYCHNOIDES.     (From  lychnis,  the  name  of  a 
plant,  and  uios,  resemblance.)    Like  the  herb  lychnis 
Lycbnoidds  sbobtok.    See  Agrostemmae 
LYCO  CTONUM.  (FromAvmr,  a  wolf,  and  «■«*«, 
to  slay  :  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of  hunt- 
ers to  secrete  it  in  raw  flesh,  for  the  purpose  oi  de- 
stroying wolves.)     The  Aconitum  lycoctonum. 

L  VCOPE'RDON.     (From  Xvkos,  a  wolf,  and  eepSoi, 
to  break  wind:  so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to 
spring  from  the  dung  of  wolves.)     I.  The  name  c    i 
genus  of  plants  in  ihe  Linnaan  system.     Cla- 
togamia ;  Order,  Fungi. 

2.  The  pharinacopceial  name  of  the  puff-ball.  Sec 
Lycoperdon  bovista. 

Lycoperdon  bovista.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  puff-ball.  Crepitus  lupi.  A  round  or  egg-shaped 
fungus,  the  Lycoperdon  ;  subrotundum,  lacerato  dehis- 
cent, of  Linux-us ;  when  fresh,  of  a  white  colour,  w  ith 
a  very  short,  or  scarcely  any  pedicle,  growing  in  dry 
pasture  grounds.  When  young,  it  is  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  tubercles  on  the  outside,  and  is  pulpy  within. 
By  age  it  becomes  smooth  externally,  and  dries  inter- 
nally into  a  very  fine,  light,  brownish  dust,  which  is 
used  by  the  common  people  to  stop  [Hemorrhages.  See 
Lycoperdon. 

Lycoperdon  tueer.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
truffle.  Tuber  cibarium,  of  Dr.  Withering.  A  solid 
fungus  of  a  globular  figure,  which  grows  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground  without  any  roots  or  the  access 
of  light,  and  attains  a  size  from  a  pea  to  the  la 
potato.  It  has  a  rough,  blackish  coat,  and  is  destitute 
of  fibres.  Cooks  are  well  acquainted  with  its  use  and 
qualities.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  pastures  in  some 
parts  of  Kent,  but  is  not  very  common  in  England. 
In  France  and  Spain,  truffles  are  very  frequent,  and 
grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than  they  do  here.  In  these 
places  the  peasants  lind  it  worth  their  while  to  search 
for  them,  and  they  train  up  dogs  and  swine  for  this 
purpose,  who,  after  they  have  been  inured  to  their 
smell  by  their  masters  frequently  placing  them  in  their 
way,  will  readily  scrape  them  up  as  they  ramble  tin 
fields  and  woods. 

LYCOPE'RSICUM.  (From  Xvkos,  a  wolf,  and 
■xtpaiKov,  a  peach:  so  called  from  its  exciting  a  violent 
degree  of  lust.)  I.ycopersicon.  Wolf's  peach.  Love 
apple.    See  Solanum  lycopersicon. 

LYCOPO'DIUM.  (From  Xvkoc,  a  wolf,  and  ttous, 
afoot:  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance.)  J. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Cnjptogamia ;  Order,  Jlfusci. 

2.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  club-moss.  See 
Lycopodium  clavatum. 

Lycopodium  clavatum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  club-moss.  Wolfs  claw.  Muscus  clavatus.  This 
plant  affords  a  great  quantity  of  pollen,  which  is  much 
esteemed  in  some  places  to  sprinkle  on  young  children, 
to  prevent,  and  in  the  curing  parts  which  are  frcttiig. 
A  decoction  of  the  herb  is  said  to  be  a  specific  in  tne 
cure  of  the  plica  polonica. 

LvcoromuM  selago.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  upright  club-moss.    .Wuscus  erectus.    The  decoc 
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tlbn  of  tins  plant  acts  violently  as  a  vomit  and  a  pur  ■ 
tative,  r.ud  was  formerly  on  that  account  employed  to 
produce  abortions. 

LYCOTS1S.  (From  Xi  ko;,  a  wolf,  and  o\ptc,  an 
aspect :  so  called  from  its  being  of  the  colour  of  a 
wolf,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the  flowers  being 
lingent,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  grinning 
mouth.  The  herbage  is  also  furnished,  says  Ambro- 
Binus,  with  a  sort  oi'  rigid  hairiness  .similar  to  the  coat 
of  a  wolf.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Wall-bugloss, 
EcMum  wgyptiacum,  the  Jlsperugo  agyptiaca  of  VVil- 
i  mow. 

LY'COPUS.  (From  Xu/to;,  a  wolf,  and  irouc,  a  foot: 
SO  named  from  its  likeness.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  lJiundria; 
( >rder,  Monogynia.  Wolf  s-claw,  or  water  hoar- 
hound. 

Lvcopus  europeus.  This  plant  is  sometimes  used 
as  tin  astringent. 

[LycOPUS  vihoi.mca.     Sec  Bugle  meed.     A.] 

Lydian  stone.    A  flinty  slate. 

Lyui'smus.  (From  Xvyi^w,  to  distort.)  A  disloca- 
tion. 

Ly'gus.  (From  Xu/i^u,  to  bend  :  so  called  from  its 
flexibility.)     The  agnus  castUS. 

LYMPH.  Lympha.  The  liquid  contained  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  Two  processes  may  be  employed 
to  procure  lymph.  One  is  to  lay  bare  a  lymphatic  ves- 
sel, divide  it,  and  receive  the  liquid  that  flows  from  it ; 
but  this  is  a  method  dilhcult  to  execute,  and  besides, 
as  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  not  always  filled  with 
lymph,  it  is  uncertain  :  the  other  consists  in  letting  an 
animal  fast  during  four  or  five  days,  and  then  extract- 
ing the  fluid  contained  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  liquid  obtained  in  either  way  has  at  first  a 
blightly  opaline  rose  colour.  It  has  a  strong  spermatic 
cdour ;  a  salt  taste  ;  it  sometimes  presents  a  slight 
yellow  tinge,  and  at  other  times  a  red  madder  colour. 

But  lymph  does  not  long  remain  liquid  ;  it  congeals. 
Its  rose  colour  becomes  more  deep,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  reddish  filaments  are  developed,  irregularly  ar- 
borescent, and  very  analogous  in  appearance  to  the 
vessels  spread  in  the  tissue  of  organs. 

When  we  examine  carefully  the  mass  of  lymph  thus 
coagulated,  we  find  it  formed  of  two  parts ;  the  one 
solid,  and  forming  a  great  many  cells,  in  which  the 
other  remains  in  a  liquid  state.  If  the  solid  part  be 
separated,  the  liquid  congeals  again. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  procured  from  one  animal 
is  but  small;  a  dog  of  a  large  size  scarcely  yields  an 
ounce.  Its  quantity  appears  to  increase  according  to 
the  time  of  fasting. 

The  solid  part  of  the  lymph,  which  may  be  called 
clot,  has  much  analogy  with  that  of  the  blood.  It  be- 
comes scarlet-red  by  the  contact  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
purple  when  plunged  in  carbonic  acid. 

This  specific  gravity  of  lymph  is  to  that  of  distilled 
water  as  1022-28:  1000  00. 

Chevreuil  analyzed  the  lymph  of  the  dog : 

Water, 92C-4 

Fibrin, 004-2 

Albumen, C10 

Muriate  of  Soda, 6.1 

Carbonate  of  Soda, 18 

Phosphate  of  Lime, i 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia,  >      0-5 

Carbonate  of  Lime ; 

Total 10000 

Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  water;  incon- 
sistence, it  is  thin  and  somewhat  viscid.  The  quan- 
tity in  the  human  bodv  appeals  to  be  very  great,  Bathe 
> -stem  *>f  the  lymphatic  vessels  forms  no  small  part 
of  it.  Its  constituent  principles  appear  to  be  albumi- 
nous water  and  a  little  salt.  The  lymphatic  vessels 
absorb  this  fluid  from  the  tela  cellulosa  oi  the  whole 

body,  from  all  the  viscera  and  the  cavities  Ol  the  vis- 
cera  ;  and  convey  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  chyle. 

The  use  Of  the  lymph  is  to  return  the  superfluous 
nutritious  jelly  from  every  part,  and  to  mix  it  with  the 
chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  there  to  be  further  convert 
ed  into  the  nature  of  the  animal  ;  and,  lastly,  it  has 
mixed  with  it  the  superfluous  aqueous  vapour,  which 
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is  effused  into  the  cavities  of  the  cranium,  tnorax,  nB- 
domen,  &c. 

LYMPHATIC.  (Lymphaticus ;  lrom  lympha, 
lymph.)     1.  Of  thenatuie  of  lymph. 

2.  An  absorbent  vessel,  that  carries  a  transparent 
fluid,  or  lymph.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  human 
body  are  small  and  transparent,  and  originate  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  body.  With  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  in- 
testines, they  form  wiiat  is  termed  the  absorbent  s?js- 
tem.  Their  termination  is  in  the  thoracic  duct.  Sea 
Absorbent,  Lacteal,  and  Thoracic  duct. 

Lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck. — Absorbents  are 
found  on  the  scalp  and  aboul  the  viscera  of  the  neck 
which  unite  into  a  considerable  branch,  that  accom 
panies  the  jugular  vein.  Absorbents  have  not  been 
delected  in  the  human  biain:  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  there  being  such  vessels:  it  is  probable  tha! 
they  pass  out  of  the  cranium  through  the  canalis 
caroticus  and  foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  on  each 
side,  and  join  the  above  jugu lar  branch,  which  passes 
through  some  glands  as  it  proceeds  into  the  chest  to  the 
angle  of  the  subclavian  and  jugular  veins. 

The  absorbents  from  the  right  side  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  from  the  right  arm,  do  not  run  across  the 
neck,  to  unite  with  the  great  trunk  of  the  system ;  they 
have  an  equal  opportunity  of  dropping  their  contents 
into  the  angle  between  the  right  subclavian  and  the 
jugular  vein.  These  vessels  then  uniting,  form  a 
trunk,  which  is  little  more  than  an  inch,  nay,  some- 
times not  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  length,  but  which  has 
nearly  as  great  a  diameter  as  the  proper  trunk  of  the 
leftside. 

This  vessel  lies  upon  the  right  subclavian  vein,  and 
receives  a  very  considerable  number  of  lymphatic  ves- 
sels; not  only  does  it  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  thyroid  gland,  neck,&c.  and  the 
lymphatics  of  the  arm,  but  it  leceives  also  those  from 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax  and  diaphragm,  from  the 
lungs  of  this  side,  and  from  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
mammary  artery.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  great  trunk, 
there  are  many  valves. 

Of  the  upper  extremities. — The  absorbents  of  the 
upper  extremities  are  divided  into  superficial  and  deep- 
seated.  The  superficial  absorbents  ascend  under  the 
skin  of  the  hand  in  every  direction  to  the  wrist,  from 
whence  a  branch  proceeds  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  fore-arm  to  the  head  of  the  radius,  over  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  up  to  the  axilla, 
receiving  several  branches  as  it  proceeds.  Another 
brunch  proceeds  from  the  wrist  along  the  anterior  part 
of  the  lore-arm,  and  forms  a  net-uork,  with  a  branch 
coming  over  the  ulna  from  the  posterior  part,  and  as- 
cends on  the  inside  of  the  humerus  to  the  glands  of  the 
axilla.  The  deep  seated  absurbe?its  accompany  the 
larger  blood-vessels,  and  pass  through  two  glands  about 
the  middle  of  the  humerus,  and  ascend  to  the  glands 
of  the  axilla.  The  superficial  and  deep-seated  ahsor 
bents  having  passed  through  the  axillary  glands,  form 
tico  trunks,  which  unite  into  one,  to  be  inserted  with 
the  jugular  absorbents  into  the  thoracic  duel,  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  subclavian  with  the 
jugular  vein. 

Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities. — These  are 
also  superficial  and  deep  sealed.  The  superficial  ones 
lie  betw  een  the  skin  and  muscles.  These  of  the  toes 
and  foot  form  a  branch,  which  ascends  upon  the  back 
of  the  foot,  over  the  tendon  of  the  crurteus  amicus, 
forms  with  other  branches  a  plexus  above  the  ankles. 
then  proceeds  along  the  tibia  over  the  knee,  sometimes 
passes  through  a  gland,  and  proceeds  up  the  inside  of 
the  thigh,  to  the  subtnguinal  glands.  The  deep-seated 
absorbents  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  and  ac 
company  the  femoral  artery,  in  which  course  they  pass 
through  some  glands  in  the  leg  and  above  the  knee, 
and  then  proceed  to  some  deep-seated  subinguinal 
glands.  The  absorbents  from  about  the  external  parts 
of  the  pubes,  as  the  penis  and  perineum,  and  from  '.he 
external  parts  of  the  pelvis,  in  general,  proceed  to  the 
inguinal  glands.  The  subinguinal  and  inguinal  glands 
send  forth  several  branches,  which  pass  through  the 
abdominal  ring  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  vicera. — The  absor 
bents  of  the  lower  extremities  accompany  the  external 
iliac  artery,  where  they  are  joined  by  many  branches 
from  the  uterus,  urinary  bladder,  spermatic  chord,  and 

some  branches  accompanying  the  internal  iliac  artery; 
they  then  ascend  to  the  sacrum,  where  they  form  a 
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pUiMs,  which  proceeds  over  the  psoas  muscles,  and 
meeting  with  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery,  form  the 
thoracic  duct,  or  trunk  of  the  absorbents,  which  is  of  a 
serpentine  form,  about  the  size  of  n  crow-quill,  and  rons 
up  the  dorsal  vertebra;,  through  the  posterior  opening 
of  the  diaphragm,  between  the  aorta  and  vena  azygos, 
to  the  angle  (brined  by  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian 
and  jugular  vein?,  in  this  course  it  receives :— Aha 
absorbents  of  the  kidneys,  which  are  superficial  and 
deep-sealed,  and  unite  its  they  proceed  towards  the 
thoracic  duct:  and  t&e  absorbents  of  the  spleen,  which 
are  upon  its  peritoneal  coat,  and  unite  With  those  ol 
tile  pancreas: — a  branch  from  the  plexus  of  vessels 
passing  above  and  below  the  duodenum,  and  formed 
by  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach,  which  come  from  the 
less  and  greater  curvature,  and  aie  united  about  the 
pylorus  with  those  of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  which 
converge  from  the  external  surface  and  internal  parts 
towards  the  ports  of  the  liver,  and  also  by  several 
branches  from  the  gall-bladder. 

Use  of  lymphatics. — The  office  of  these  vessels  is 
to  take  up  substances  which  are  applied  to  their 
mouths;  thus  the  vapour  of  circumscribed  cavities,  and 
of  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  are  removed  bj 
the  lymphatics  of  these  parts  ;  and  thus  mercury  and 
other  substances  are  taken  into  the  system  when  nibbed 
on  the  skin. 

The  principle  by  which  this  absorption  takes  place, 
is  a  power  inherent  in  the  mouths  of  absorbing  i 
a  vis  insita,  dependent  on  the  high  degree  of  irritability 
of  their  internal  membrane  by  which  the  vessels  con- 
tract and  propel  the  fluid  forwards.  Hence  the  use  of 
this  f  motion  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 
viz.  to  supply  the  blood  with  chyle;  to  remove  the  su- 
perfluous vapour  of  circumscribed  cavities,  otherwise 
dropsies,  as  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  hydrocatdia, 
ascites,  hydrocele,  tc.  would  constantly  be  taking 
place:  to  remove  the  superfluous  vapour  from  the  cells 
of  the  cellular-membrane  dispersed  throughout  every 
part  of  the  body,  that  anasarca  may  not  take  place:  to 
remove  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the  body,  and  to 
convey  into  the  system  medicines  which  are  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

Lymphatic  glands.  Glandula  lymphatics.  See 
Conglobate  gland. 
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Lypo'ma     Bee  Lipoma. 

LYRA.     (From  \t>pa,  a  lyre,  or  musical  Instru- 
ment.)   Psalt,  •turn.    The  triangular  medullary  space 
between  tli     |iosterinr  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  i 
brum,   which    is   marked  with    prominent   medullary 
fibres  thai  give  the  appearance  of  a  lyre. 

LYRATUS.  (Front  lyra,  a  musical  instrument. 1 
Lyrate  or  lyre-shaped,  a  leaf  is  so  named  which  is 
cut  into  transverse  segments, generally  longer  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  leaf,  which  is  rounded  as  hi 
Erysimum  barbaria. 

Lv'rus.    (From  lyra,  the  lyre:  bo  called  because  its 
leaves  are  divided  like  the  Strings  of  a  lyr 
nica  montana. 

Lvsiov  n.  (From  Xota,  to  loosen,  and  yviop,  a 
member.)    The  relaxation  of  limbs. 

LYSIMA'CHIA.    (From  Lysimachus,  who  fit 

covered  it)  The  name  of  ag s of  plants  in  thi  Lin- 

tiamn  syBtem.    Class,  Pentandria ;  < 

Lysim.m  hi  a  NiMt  i.aui  a.    The  systematic  name    i 
the  money-wort.    Jfummvlaria ;  Uirundinaria ,  Cen 
limorbia.    Money-wort.    This  plant  Is  verj 
in  our  ditches.    It  was  formerly  accounted  vulnerarj  ; 
and  was  said  to  possess  antbcorbutii 
qualities,     Boerhaave  looks  upon  it 
mixture  of  scurvy  -grass  with 

LYSIMACHIA  PURPUREA.      See   l.ljt!:: 

LYSSA.      {Avco.k,  rabies.)      The   9p 

Good's  Nosology  toi  hydrophobia.     Entasia  bpea, 
Lyssodi  i  ii--.      From  Aveou,  canine  mad 

Satevvpi,  to  bite.:     One  who  is  mad  in  consei|iience  of 
having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  animal. 

LYTHRODES.    See  Scapolite. 

LV 'TIIKl'M.     (From  XvOpov,  blood  :  SO  called  from 
i;s  resemblance  in  colour.)     The  name  of  ;; 
plants  in  the  Linneean  system.    Class,  Dodecandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

Lythri'm  salicaria.    I.ysimachia  purpurea.     The. 
systematic  name  of  the  common  or  purple  willow-herb 
The  herb,  root,  and  flowers   possess  a  C 
degree  of  astlingency,  and  are  used  medicinally  in  toe 
cure  of  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  finer  al 
haemoptysis. 

LY'i'TA.  (The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects.)  S-» 
Cantharis. 
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■jUB"  This  letter  has  two  significations.  When  herbs, 
■'•"■*  *  flowers,  chips,  or  such-like  substances  are  or- 
dered in  a  prescription,  and  M.  follows  them,  itsignifies 
manipulus,  a  handful ;  and  when  several  ingredients 
have  been  directed,  it  is  a  contraction  of  misce;  thus, 
m.f-  haust.  signifies  mix  and  let  a  draught  be  made. 

Maca'ndom.  (Indian.)  A  tree  growing  in  Malabar, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  roasted  and  eaten  as  a  cure  for 
dysenteries,  and  in  cholera  morbus,  and  other  com- 
piainls. 

Macapa'tli.     Sarsaparilla. 

Macaxocotli'fera.  The  name  of  a  tree  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  fruit  of  which  is  sweet  and  laxative. 
A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  cures  the  itch,  and 
»he  powder  thereof  heal  ulcers. 

MACBRIDE,  David,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  of  an  ancient  Scotch  family,  in  1720.  After 
serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon,  he  went  into 
the  navy,  where  he  remained  some  years.  At  this 
period  he  was  led  to  investigate  particularly  the  treat- 
ment of  scurvy,  upon  which  he  afterward  published 
a  trsatise.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-!a-Chapelle,  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  in  Edinburgh  and  London;  and 
about  the  end  of  1749,  settled  in  Dublin  as  a  surgeon 
and  accoucheur,  but  his  youth  and  modesty  greatly 
retarded  his  advancement  at  first.  In  17G4,  he  pub- 
lished his  Experimental  Essays,  which  were  every 
where  received  with  greatapplause ;  and  the  University 
of  Glaszow  conferred  on  him  a  Doctor's  degree.  For 
several  years  after  this  he  cave  private  leclures  on 
physic;  which  he  published  in  1772:  this  work  dis- 
played great  acuteness  of  observation,  and  verv  philo- 


sophical views  of  pathology;   and  contained  a  He 
arrangement  of  diseases,  wliich  appeared  to  Dr.  Culler. 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  introduced  into  his svsteu 
of  nosology.     His  merit   being  thus  displayed 
Into  very  extensive  practice    indeed,  he  was  so  mu  I 

that  he  suffered  for  some  time  ana  m 
incapacity  for  sleep;  when  an  accidental  cold  brotlgh 
on  high  fever  and  delirium,  which  ten 
istenee  towards  the  close  of  1778. 

M  ACE.     Sec  Myristiea  moschata. 

Macedonian  parsley.    See  lint/on  macedonicum. 

Macedoni'sium  semen.    See  Smyrniwm  otv 

Ma'cer.    'From  masa,  Hebrew.)    Grecis 
or  mace.     The  root  which  Is  imported  from  Harbnry    / 
this  name,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  simaiouba,  ami  ia 
said  to  be  anti-dysenteric. 

MACERA'TION.      (Maceratio ;   from  ... 
soften  by  water.)    In  a  pharmaceutical 
implies  an  infusion  either  with  or  withnu 
the  ingredients  are  intended  to  he  almost  Wholly  dis 
solved  in  order  to  extract  their  virtues. 

Macero'na.    See  Smyminm  olusattvlm. 

Hachje'rio*.    Machceris.    The  amputating  km  a- 

MACHA'ON.  The  proper  name  of  111 
physician,  said  to  be  one  of  the  sons  of  ASsculapius 
whence  some  authors  have  fancied  to  dignify  til  sit 
own  inventions  with  his  name,  as  particularly  a  col. 
Ivrium,  described  by  Scribonius,  intituled,  Jsclcpi.is 
Maekaonis  ;  and  hence  also,  medic  tne  in  general  is  by 
some  called  Ars  .Wnchaonia. 

Machiname'ntum  aristioms.     A.  machine  for  re 
ducing  dislocation. 
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HA'CIES.     Emaciation.    Sec  Atrophy  and  Tabes. 
MA'CIS.     Mace.     See  Mpristiea. 
MAOKAREL.     Tlii.s  delicious  fish  is  the  Scomber 
scomber  of  Linnaeus.     When  fresh  it  is  of  easy  diges- 
tion, and  very  nutritious.     Pickled  and  salted,  it  be- 
comes hard  and  difficult  for  the  stomach  to  manage. 

[The  Scomber  genus  forms  a  family  of  fish,  most  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  elegance,  as 
well  as  for  their  qualities  of  being  generally  good  food. 
Tile  New-York  markets  are  supplied  with  abundance 
of  mackarel  in  their  season.  There  are  eight  species 
I  requenting  the  ocean  and  waters  adjacent  to  this  city, 
.  ...d  ilicy  are  all  eatable ;  some  of  them,  however,  are 
abundant  than  others.  We  have  the  following, 
viz 

Scomber  grex, 

vernalis, 
plumbeus, 
ductor, 
crysos, 
maculatus, 
zonatos,  and 
sarda. — A.] 
MACQ.UER,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1710, 
where  he  became  doctor  of  medicine,  professor  of  phar- 
macy, and  censor  royal.     He  was  likewise  a  member 
c  '.  some  foreign  academies,  and  conducted  the  medi 
cal  and  chemical  department  of  the  Journal  des  Sga- 
Viiris.     He  pursued  chemistry,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
o;   multiplying  pharmaceutical  preparations,  as  had 
been  mostly  the  case  before,  but,  rather  as  a  branch  of 
natural  philosophy  ;  and  gained  a  considerable  reputa- 
by  publishing  several  useful  and  popular  works 
on  the  subject.      The  most  laborious  of  these  was  a 
dictionary  in  two  octavo  volumes;  subsequently  trans- 
I;    (it  into  English  by  Keir,  with  great  improvements, 
iblished  also  "  Formula?  Medicamentorum  Magis- 
tralium,"  and  had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Parisiensis  of  1758.    His  death  occur- 
red in  17H4. 

MACROCE'PHALUS.  (From  /micpoj,  long,  and 
K£<pa\r],  the  head.)  The  name  of  a  whale  fish.  See 
Piiyscler  in  ncroccphalus. 

MACROPHYSOOETHALUS.  (From  uaKpoc,  long, 
ij'.uis,  nature,  and  KtcbaXrt,  the  head,  so  called  Iron)  the 
!<  nglll  of  the  head.)  One  who  has  a  head  unnaturally 
l^.ig  and  large.  This  word,  according  to  Turton,  is 
only  used  by  Ambrose  Pari. 

MACRO TIPER.  (From  panpos,  long,  and  Tzcnepi, 
pepper.)      See  Piper  longum. 

MACROPNOB'A.  (From  uaicpos,  long,  and  rrta, 
to  breathe.)  A  difficulty  of  breathing,  where  the  in- 
spirations are  at  long  intervals. 

MA'CUEA.    A  spot,  a  permanent  discoloration  of 

some  portion  of  the  skin,  often  with  a  change  of  its 

texture,  but  not  connected  with  any  disorder  of  the 

tution. 

Macula  matricis.    A  mother's  mark.    See  Mtzvus 

I  II  us. 

MACULATES.  Spotted:  applied  in  botany  to 
Btems,  petals,  &x.  as  the  stem  of  the  common  hem- 
lock, Comum  maculalum ;  the  petals  of  the  Digitalis 
purpurea. 

Mad-apple.     See  Solarium  melongcna. 

MADARO'SIS.  (From  pa&os,  bald,  without  hair.) 
A  defect  or  loss  of  eyebrows  or  eyelashes,  causing  a 
d  agreeable  deformity,  and  painful  sensation  of  the 
i  stroim  light. 

MADDER.    See  Ruiia. 

M  VDNESS.     See  Melancholia,  and  Mania. 

Madness,  canine.     See  Hydrophobia. 

MA'DOR.     Moisture.    A  sweating. 

MADREPORA,  Madrepore.  1.  A  genus  in  natu- 
ral history,  Of  the  class,  Vermes;  and  order,  Zoophyta. 
An  animal  resembling  a  Medusa. 

2.  A  species  of  coral.  It  consists  of  carbonate  of 
lii  e,  and  a  little  animal  membraneous  substance. 

M  AGATTl,  Cmbar,  was  born  in  1579,  in  thedutchy 
"i  Regain,  lie  distinguished  himself  by  his  early  pro- 
ficiency in  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Holognn,  where 
he  graduated  in  his  lfth  year;  and  afterward  went 
'■■■•  Rome.  Returning  at  last  to  his  native  country,  be 
Boon  acquired  so  much  reputation  in  his  profession, 
that  he  \\  as  invited,  as  professor  of  surgery,  to  Fcrrara  ; 
and  titter  greatly  distinguishing'  himself  in  that  capa- 
city, he  was  Induced,  during  a  severe  illness,  to  inter 
into  the  fraternity  of  Capuchins.     He  still  continued. 


however,  to  practise,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  especially  the  duke  of  Modena 
But  suffering  severely  from  the  stone,  he  underwent  an 
operation  at  Bologna  in  1047,  which  he  did  not  long 
survive.  He  was  author  of  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  surgery,  by  his  work  entitled,  "De 
rara  Medicatione  Vulncrum,"  condemning  the  use  ot 
tents,  and  recommending  a  simple,  easy  method  of 
dressing,  without  the  irritation  of  frequently  cleansing 
and  rubbing  the  tender  granulations :  and  in  an  appen- 
dix he  refutes  the  notion  of  gun-shot  wounds  being 
envenomed,  or  attended  with  cauterization.  He  after- 
ward published  a  defence  of  this  work  against  some 
objections  of  Sennertus. 

Magda'leon.  (From  uaaao),  to  knead.)  A  mass 
of  plaster,  or  other  composition,  reduced  to  a  cylindii 
cal  form. 

Maoella'nicus  cortex.    See  Wintera  aromatica. 

MA'GISTERY.  (Magistcrium ;  from  magistcr,  a 
master.)  An  obsolete  term  used  by  ancient  chemists 
to  signify  a  peculiar  and  secret  method  of  preparing 
any  medicine,  as  it  were,  by  a  masterly  process.  The 
term  was  also  long  applied  to  all  precipitates. 

MAGISTRA'LIA.  (From  magister,  a  master.)  Ap- 
plied, by  way  of  eminence,  to  such  medicines  as  are 
extemporaneous,  or  in  common  use. 

M  agistra'ntia.  (From  mugistro,  to  rule :  so  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  as  exceeding  all  others  in  virtue.) 
See  Impcratoria. 

MAGMA.  (From  y.acaui,  to  blend  together.) 
Ecpiesma.     1  A  thick  ointment 

2.  The  faeces  of  an  ointment  after  the  thinner  parts 
are  strained  off. 

3.  A  confection. 

MAGNES.  (From  Magncs,  its  inventor.)  The 
magnet,  or  loadstone.  A  muddy  iron  ore,  in  which 
the  iron  is  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a 
passage  to  a  fluid  called  the  magnetic  fluid.  The  mag- 
net exhibits  certain  phenomena  ;  it  is  known  by  its  pro- 
perty of  attracting  steel  filings,  and  is  found  in  Au 
vergne,  in  Biscay,  in  Spain,  in  Sweden,  and  Siberia. 

Magnes  arsesicalis.  Arsenical  magnet.  It  is  a 
composition  of  equal  parts  of  antimony,  sulphur,  and 
arsenic,  mixed  and  melted  together,  so  as  to  become  a 
glassy  body. 

Magnes  epilepsia.  An  old  and  obsolete  name  of 
native  cinnabar. 

MAGNESIA.  1.  The  ancient  chemists  gave  this 
name  to  such  substances  as  they  conceived  lo  have  the 
power  of  attracting  any  principle  from  the  air.  Thus 
an  earth  which,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  increased 
in  weight,  and  yielded  vitriol,  they  called  magnesia 
vitriolata :  and  later  chemists,  observing  in  their  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  magnesia,  that  nitrous  acid  was 
separated,  and  an  earth  left  behind,  supposing  it  had 
attracted  the  acid,  called  it  magnesia  nitri,  which, 
from  its  colour,  soon  obtained  the  name  of  magnesia 
alba. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  primitive  earths,  having 
a  metallic  basis,  called  magnesium.  It  has  been  found 
native  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 

Magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  into  a  solu- 
tion of  its  sulphate  a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
washing  the  precipitate,  drying  it,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
red  heat.  It  is  usually  procured  in  commerce,  by  act- 
ing on  magnesian  limestone  with  the  impure  muriate 
of  magnesia,  or  bittern  of  the  sea-salt  manufactories. 
The  muriatic  acid  goes  to  the  lime,  forming  a  soluble 
salt,  and  leaves  behind  the  magnesia  of  both  the  bit- 
tern and  limestone.  Or  the  bittern  is  decomposed  by 
a  crude  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  from  the 
distillation  of  bones  in  iron  cylinders.  Muriate  of  am. 
monia  and  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  result.  The 
former  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  mixed  with  chalk,  and 
sublimed.  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  thus  recover- 
ed, with  which  a  new  quantity  of  bittern  may  be  de- 
composed;  and  thus,  in  ceaseless  repetition,  forming 
an  elegant  and  economical  process.  100  parts  of  crys- 
tallized Epsom  suit,  require  for  complete  decomposition 
56  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  or  44  dry  Bubcatrbo- 
nate  of  soda,  and  yield  10  of  pure  magnesia  alter  cal- 
cination. 

Magnesia  is  a  white,  soft  powder.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  2.3 
by  Kirwan.  It  renders  the  syrup  of  violets,  and  infu- 
sion of  red  cabbage,  green,  and  reddens  turmeric.  It 
is  infusible,  except  by  the  hydioxvgcn  blow-pipe.  It  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  no  smell     It  is  nearly  insoluble 
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Jt  water:  hut  it  absorbs  a  quantity  of  that  liquid  with 
the  production  of  heat.  And  when  it  is  thrown  down 
from  the  sulphate  by  a  caustic  alkali,  it  is  combined 
with  water  constituting  a  hydrate,  \\  hich,  however, 

separates  at  a  red  heat.  It  contains  about  one  fourth 
its  weight  of  water. 

When  magnesia  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  very  slow  ly 
attracts  carbonic  acid.  It  combines  with  sulphur,  (orat- 
ing a  sulphureL 

The  metallic  basis,  o>'  magnesium,  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  state  of  amalgam  with  mercury  by  electri- 
sation. 

When  magnesia  is  strongly  heated  in  contact  with 
2  volumes  of  chlorine,  this  gas  is  absorbed,  and  1  vo- 
lume of  oxygen  is  disengaged.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
there  exists  a  combination  of  magnesium  and  chlorine, 
or  a  true  chloride.  The  salt  called  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia, is  a  compound  of  the  chloride  and  water.  When 
it  is  acted  on  by  a  strong  heat,  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  chlorine  unites  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
and  rises  in  the  form  of  muriatic  acid  gas;  while  the 
oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water  combines  with  the 
magnesium  to  form  magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  often  associated  with  lime  in  minerals, 
and  their  perfect  separation  becomes  an  interesting 
problem  in  analysis. 

Properties.  Pure  magnesia  does  not  form  with 
water  an  adhesive  ductile  mass.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  very  white  spongy  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
perfectly  tasteless.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gradually  from  the  atmosphere. 
It  changes  very  delicate  blue  vegetable  coloui  - 
Its  attraction  to  the  acids  is  weaker  than  tii 
alkalies.  Its  salts  are  partially  decomposed  by  ammo 
nia,  one  part  of  the  magnesia  being  precipitated,  and 
the  other  forming  a  triple  compound.  Its  sp 
vity  is  about  2.3.  It  is  infusible  even  by  the  most  in- 
tense heat ;  but  when  mixed  with  some  of  the  other 
earths  it  becomes  fusible.  It  combines  with  sulphur. 
It  does  not  unite  to  phosphorus  or  carbon.  It  is  not 
dissolved  by  alkalies  in  the  humid  way.  When  heated 
strongly,  it  becomes  phosphorescent.  With  the  dense 
acids  it  becomes  ignited.  With  all  the  acids  it  forms 
salts  of  a  hitter  taste,  mostly  very  soluble. 

The  magnesia  of  the  present  London  Pharmacopoeia 
was  formerly  called  .Magnesia  calcinata ;  usta  ;  pura. 
It  is  directed  to  be  made  thus: — Take  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  four  ounces;  burn  it  in  a  very  strong  fire, 
for  two  hours,  or  until  acetic  acid  being  dropped  in, 
extricates  no  bubbles  of  gas.  It  is  given  as  an  absorb- 
ent, antacid,  and  eccoprotic,  in  cardialgia,  spasms,  con- 
vulsions, and  tormina  of  the  bowels  of  infants;  pyro- 
sis, flatulencies,  and  other  diseases  of  the  prima.'  via.1; 
obstipation,  leurorrhcea,  rickets,  scrofula,  crusta  lactea, 
and  podagra.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm. 

Magnesia  calcinata.     Sec  .Magnesia. 

Magnesia,  hydrate  of.  A  mineral  found  in  New 
Jersey,  consisting  of  magnesia  and  water. 

["The  structure  of  this  new  and  interesting  mineral 
Is  very  distinctly  foliated ;  and  the  folire  frequently 
radiate  from  a  centre.  Their  lustre  is  more  or  less 
shining  and  pearly;  and  they  are  somewhat  elastic. 

The  laminse  when  separate  are  transparent ;  in  the 
mass  only  semi-transparent;  and  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  their  surface  becomes  dull  and  opaque. 

It  is  soft,  and  may  be  scratched  by  the  finger  nail, 
like  talc.  It  slightly  adheres  to  the  tongue ;  and  its 
sp.  gr.  is  2.13.  Its  colour  is  white,  often  tinged  with 
green ;  its  powder  is  a  pure  white. 

It  becomes  opaque  and  friable  before  the  blow-pipe, 
and  its  weight  is  diminished.  In  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
it  nearly  dissolves  without  effervescence,  and  yields  a 
limpid  solution  extremely  bitter  to  the  taste.  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Bruce,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  this  mineral,  it  is  composed  of  pure 
magnesia  70,  water  30. 

It  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  talc  by  its  solu- 
bility   t  acids. 

It  is  found  at  Hoboken,  New-Jersey,  in  veins,  a  few 
lines  to  two  inches  in  thickness;  they  traverse  serpen- 
tine in  various  directions,  and,  near  the  sides  of  the 
veins  the  serpentine  is  sometimes  intermixed  with  tht- 
foliac  of  the  magnesia."— Cleav.  JMm. 

Specimens  of  this  hydrate,  or  native  magnesia,  have 
also  been  found  in  the  veins  of  the  serpentine  at  Hobo- 
ken, and  on  Staten  Island,  in  a  pulverulent  torm-and 


when  collected  has  the  appc  arance  of  the  magnesia 
alba  of  the  shops,  n  specimen  of  which  is  in  my  pos- 
session.   A.] 
Magnesia  usta.    See  Magnesia.*. 

MAGNESIA  \  [TRIOLATA.      See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

MaGNEBIJESUBCARBONAS.  .Maguesi<rc.  urbonus;  Mag- 
nesia alba.  Subcarbonate  of  Magnesia.  The  London 
College  direct  it  to  be  made  as  follows :— Take  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  a  pound  ;  subcarbonate  ol 

nine  ounces;  water,  three  gallons.      Dissolve  tin    Sub 

carbonate  of  potassa  in  three  pints  of  the  water,  and 
strain ;  dissolve  also  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  separately 

in  live  pintsof  the  water,  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  rest 
of  the  water  to  this  latter  solution,  apply  heat,  and 
when  it  boils,  pour  in  the  former  solution,  stirring  them 
will  together;  next,  strain  through  a  linen  cloth; 
lastly,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  u  ith  boiling  w  ater, 
and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper,  in  a  heat  of  200°  It 
is  in  form  of  very  tine  powder,  considerably  resembling 
flour  in  ils  appearance  and  feel;  it  lias  no  sensible 
taste  ou  the  tongue  ;  it  eives  a  faint  greenish  colour  to 
the  tincture  of  violets,  and  converts  turnsole  to  a  blue. 
It  is  employed  medicinally  as  an  absorbent,  antacid, 
and  purgative,  in  (loses  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms. 
Magnesia  bolphas.    Sulph  Sulphas 

magnesia;  purificata  ;  Magnesia  vilriolata  ;  Sal  ea- 
tharticus  amarus.  Sal  catharticum  amarum.  Sul- 
phate of  magnesia.     Epsom  sait.     Hitter  purging  .-alt. 

The  sulphate  of  magnrsia  exists  in  several  niineia. 
springs,  and  in  sea-water. 

It  is  from  these  saline  solutions  that  the  salt  is  ob- 
tained; the  method  generally  adopted  for  obtaining  it 
is  evaporation,  which  causes  the  salt  to  crystallize  in 
tetrahedral  prisms.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is 
soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at 60°,  and  in  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Sulphate  of 
magnesia,  when  perfectly  pure,  ettloresces  ;  but  that 
of  commerce  generally  contains  foreign  salts,  such  as 
the  muriate  of  magnesia,  which  renders  it  so  deliques- 
cent, that  it  must  be  kept  in  a  close  vessel  or  bladder. 
By  tue  action  of  heat  it  undergoes  the  watery  fusion, 
and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  but  does  not  pan 
with  its  acid.  One  hundred  parts  of  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  consist  of  29.35  parts  of  acid,  17  of 
earth,  and  53.C5  of  water.  The  alkalies,  strontion, 
harytes,  and  all  the  salts  formed  by  these  salifiable 
bases,  excepting  the  alkaline  muriates,  decompose  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  the 
nitrate,  carbonate,  and  muriate  of  lime. 

Epsom  salt  is  a  mild  and  gentle  purgative,  operating 
with  sufficient  efficacy,  and  in  general  with  ease  and 
safety,  rarely  occasioning  any  giipes,  or  the  oilier  in- 
conveniences of  resinous  purgatives.  Six  or  eight 
drachms  may  be  dissolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  com- 
mon water ;  or  four,  live,  or  more  in  a  pint  or  quart  of 
the  purging  mineral  waters.  These  solutions  may 
likewise  he  so  managed,  in  small  doses,  as  to  produce 
evacuation  from  the  other  emunctories;  if  the  patient 
be  kept  warm,  they  increase  perspiration,  and  by 
moderate  exeicise  in  the  cool  air,  the  urinary  dis- 
charge. Some  allege  that  this  salt  has  a  peculiar  effect 
in  allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independently  of 
evacuation. 

It  is,  however,  principally  used  for  the  preparation 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  magnesia. 

[Magnesian  limestone.  This  is  a  magnesian  car- 
bonate of  lime,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties; 
common  magnesian  limestone,  or  bitter-spar,  and  do- 
lomite; both  of  which  have  been  found  in  abundance 
in  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  and  Connecticut.  Some 
of  the  quarries  supplying  this  limestone  may  hereafter 

become  Important  in  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts, 
or  sulphate  of  magnesia.    A.] 

MAflNESITK. ~  A  yellowish  gray  or  white  mineral, 
composed  of  magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  alumina,  a  ferru- 
ginous manganese,  lime,  and  water,  found  in  serpentine 
rocks,  in  Moravia. 

MAGNESIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  magnesia. 
See  Magnesia. 

MAGNET.     See  Magncs. 

MAGNETISM.  The  property  which  iron  possesses 
of  attracting  or  repelling  other  iron,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  similar  poles  of  magnets  repel,  bu' 
opposite  poles  attract  each  other. 

Magnetism,  animal.  A  sympathy  lately  supposed, 
bv  some  persons,  to  exist  between  the  magnet  and  the 
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human  body;  by  means  of  wh.r.r,  tile  former  became 
capable  of  curing  many  diseases  in  an  unknown  way, 
somewliat  resembling  Hie  performances  of  the  old  ma- 
gicians.   Animal  magnetism  is  now  entirely  exploded. 

Magnum  os.  The  third  bone  of  the  lower  row  of 
bones  of  the  carpus,  reckoning  from  the  thumb  towards 
th*!  little  finger. 

MAGNUS.  The  term  is  applied  to  parts  from  their 
relative  size;  and  to  diseases  and  remedies  from  their 
importance  ;  as  magnum  os,  magnus  morbus,  magnum 
dei  donum,  &c. 

Magnum  dei  donum.  So  Dr.  Mead  calls  the  Peru- 
vian hark. 

Magnus  morbus.  The  great  disease.  So  Hippo- 
crates calls  the  epilepsy. 

Magy'daris.    The  root  of  the  laserw'Ort 

Mahagoni.     See  Swietenia. 

Maiialeb.     A  species  of  Prunus. 

Mahmou'dy.     Scammonium. 

MAIDENHAIR.     See  Mdianthnm. 

.Maidenhair,  Canada.     See  Jldionthum  palatum. 

Maidenhair,  common.    See  Asplcniwm  trichomancs. 

Maidenhair,  English-     See  Jldianthitin. 

Maidenhair,  golden.     See  Polytrichum. 

Maidenhair-trke.  Ginan  itsio.  The  Ginko  biloba. 
In  China  and  Japan,  where  this  tree  grows,  the  fruit 
acquires  the  size  of  a  damask  plumb,  and  contains  a 
kernel  resembling  that  of  our  apricot.  These  kernels 
always  make  part  of  the  desert  at  all  pubiic  feasts  and 
entertainments.  They  are  said  to  promote  digestion, 
and  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  oil  is 
used  at  the  table. 

Majanthemum.    See  Convallaria  majulis. 

MAJORA'NA.  (Quodmcnse  Maiofloreat,  because 
it  flowers  in  May.)     See  Origanum  majorana. 

Majorana  syriaca.     See  leucrium  marum. 

MA'LA.  (From  malus,  an  apple  :  so  called  from  its 
roundness.)  A  prominent  part  of  the  cheek.  See 
Jugalc  os. 

Mala  jethiopica.  A  species  of  love  apple.  See 
Solanum  lycopersicum. 

Mala  Assyria.    The  citron. 

Mala  aurantia.     See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Mala  cotonea.     The  quince. 

Mala  insana  nigra.     See  Solanum  mclongena. 

Malabar  plum.     See  Eugenia  jambos. 

Malabathiu  oleum.     Oil  of  cassia. 

Malaba'thrinum.  (Prom  ua\a(laQoov,  malaba- 
thrum.)  Ointment  of  malabathmm.  It  is  compounded 
of  myrrh,  spikenard,  malabathrum,  and  many  other 
aromatic  ingredients. 

Malaba'tiirum.  (Ma\aGaOpov :  from  Malabar,  in 
India,  whence  it  was  brought,  and  bttrc,  a  leaf,  Ind.) 
See  Laurus  cassia. 

Ma' LAC  A  radix.     See  Sagittaria  alcxipharmaca. 

Malacca  bean.     See  Aviccnnia  tomentosa. 

Ma'lachB.  (Malachc,  cs.  f. ;  from  ua\aKo;,  soft :  so 
calleil  from  the  softness  of  its  leaf.)  'I  he  mallow.  See 
Main  a. 

MALACHITE.  (From  pa\axn,  the  mallow  :  from 
its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  mallow.)  Mountain 
blue,  a  carbonate  of  coppfer  ore  found  in  Siberia. 

MALACHOLITE.     See  Sahlite. 

Mala'cia.  (From  /jaXaxiov,  a  ravenous  fish.)  De- 
praved appetite,  when  such  things  are  coveted  as  are 
not  proper  for  food.     Sec  Pica. 

MA  UACO'STEON.  (From  uaXaico;,  soft,  and  o$tov, 

bone.)  A  softness  of  the  bones.  Mollifies  ostium. 
of  the  hones,  wherein  they  can  he  bent  with- 
out fracturing  them,  in  consequence  cither  of  the  inor- 
dinate absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  from  Which 
their  natural  solidity  is  derived,  or  else  of  this  matter 
not  being  duly  secreted  and  deposited  in  their  fabric, 

In  rickets,  the'  bones  only  yield  and  become  distorted 

by  slow  decrees ;  hut  in  the  present  disease  they  may 
be  at  once  bent  in  any  direction.    Theroollitti 

/s  rare,  and  its  causes  not  well  understood.  All  the 
eas»>s  of  mollities  ossium  yet  on  record  have  proved 
fatal,  anil  no  means  of  cure  are  yet  known.  On  disscc 
tion  of  those  who  have  died,  all  the  bones,  e\ccpi  the 
teeth,  have  been  found  unusually  soft,  so  that  scarce^ 
any  of  them  could  reals!  the  knife,  she  periosteum  has 

be?n  found   thicker  than   usual,  and  the   bones  lime 

been  found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  oily  matter 

anil  little  earth. 

Mala'ctica.     (Emm  fcaXatraM,  to  soften  1     Emol- 
lient medicines. 
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Malagfue'tta.    Grains  of  paradise. 
Malaguetta.     Grains  of  paradise. 
MALA'GMA.    (From  uaXaoou,  to  soften  j    A  poul 
tice. 

Malamihis.     A  species  of  Piper. 

MALA  RIA.  The  name  in  Italy  of  an  endemic  in- 
termittent, which  attacks  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  especially  about  the  Pontine  marshes, 
which  have  often  been  drained  to  carry  off  the  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  materials  that  spread  their 
Aria  cattiva,  as  it  is  called,  over  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
pagna. 

[The  Malaria  of  Rome  is  an  infected  atmosphere 
arising  from  marsh-miasmata,  producing  an  endemic 
disease.  We  have,  in  the  United  States,  many  similar 
instances  of  malaria  producing  also  local  and  endemic 
diseases.  The  Pontine  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  are  very  extensive,  and  infect  the  atmosphere 
over  a  large  tract  of  country.  Lancisi  has  ably  de- 
scribed the  condition  and  effects  of  the  marsh-miasma 
of  Rome,  in  his  work  De  noxiis  paludum  efftuviis. 
The  Malaria  returns  annually  during  the  height  of  the 
warm  season,  and  is  destroyed  with  the  approach  of 
winter,  producing  in  this  country  what  we  call  a  sea- 
sonable disease.  The  term  marsh-miasma,  has  become 
rather  unfashionable,  as  perhaps  its  meaning  is  too 
indefinite,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  Malaria.  In  fact, 
they  both  mean  the  same  thing,  or  the  same  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  both  producing  seasonable,  and  local 
or  endemic  diseases.  One  is  an  Italian  word,  meaning 
bad  air,  or  a  sickening  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Jlias 
ma  is  a  Greek  word,  from  uiaivu,  to  infect,  importing 
a  polluted,  corrupted,  or  infected  stale  of  the  atmos 
phere.     A.] 

Malarim  ossa.     See  Jugale  os. 

MA'LATE.  Malas.  A  salt  formed  by  Ibe  union 
of  the  malic  at  d,  or  acid  of  apples  with  salifiable 
bases  ;  thus  wa,aie  of  copper ,  malate  of  lead,  &c. 

Ma'le.    The  arm-pit. 

Male  fern.     See  Folypodium  filix  mas. 

Male  orchis.     See  Orchis  mascula. 

Male  speedwell.     See  Veronica  officinalis. 

MALIC  ACID.  Acidummalicum.  This  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  saturating  the  juice  of  apples  with  alkali, 
and  pouring  in  the  acetous  solution  of  lead,  until  it 
occasions  no  more  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  then 
to  be  edulcorated  and  sulphuric  acid  pound  on  it, 
until  the  liquor  has  acquired  a  fresh  acid  taste,  with 
out  any  mixture  of  sweetness.  The  whole  is  then  to 
be  filtered,  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lead.  The  fil- 
tered liquor  is  the  malic  acid,  which  is  very  pure, 
remains  always  in  a  fluid  state,  and  cannot  be  rendered 
concrete.     See  Sorbic  acid. 

MALIASMl'S.  (From  jiaXij,  cutaneous  vermina 
tion.)  Breeding  animalcules  on  the  skin,  as  the  louse, 
flea,  tick,  &c. 

MALI'GNANT.  (Malignus ;  from  malus.)  A 
term  which  may  be  applied  to  any  disease,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  so  aggravated  as  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  the  patient.  It  is  frequently  used  to  sig 
llify  a  dangerous  epidemic. 

Malignant  fcrrr.     Sec  Typhus. 

.Malignant  sore  throat.     See  Cynanche  maligna. 

MA'LIS.  (MnXis,  and  ua'Xiaauoc,  are  Greek  louns 
composing  cutaneous  vermination.)  The  nan  s:  of  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  />.-•»  Lira. 
Order,  Acrotica.  Cutaneous  vermination.  It  !..'>■  six 
species,  vix.  Malis  pcdiculi ;  pulicis  ;  acari ;  Jilariw. , 
astri ;  gordii. 

MALLEABILITY.  {Mallrabilitas  ;  from  malleus, 
a  hammer.]  The  property  which  several  metals  pos- 
sess of  being  extended  under  the  hammer  into  thin 
plates,  without  cracking.  The  thin  leaves  of  silver 
ami  gold  are  the  best  examples  of  malleability.  See 
Ductility. 

Malleamothe.  Parrtte  ;  Paratc;  Erysipelas  cu 
rwna  arbor.  A  shrub  which  grows  in  Malabar.  The 
leaves,  boiled  in  palm  oil,  cure  the  Impetigo;  ibe  root, 
powdered  and  mixed  with  ginger,  is  diuretic. 

MALLEATIO.  A  species  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  in 
which  the  person  has  a  convulsive  action  of  one  or 
both  bauds,  w  Inch  strike  the  knee  like  a  hammer 

Mai, i.i.i  ANTERIOR.     See  l.aialortympani. 

MALLEI   EXTERNUS.      See  I, orator  tympani. 

Mallei  internus.    See  /'<  nsor  tympani. 
MALLEOLUS.    (Dim.  of  malleus,  a  mallet:  so 
called   from  its  supposed    resemblance  to  a  mallet.) 


MAL 

Die  ankie,  distinguished  into  external  and  internal,  or 
malleolus  extcrnus  and  interims. 

MA  LLEU3.  (Malleus  quasi  malleus ;  from  mollio, 
to  soften;  a  hammer.)  A  hone  of  t lie  internal  ear  is 
so  turned  from  its  resemblance.  It  is  distinguished 
into  a  head,  neck,  and  manubrium.  The  head  is 
round,  and  incrnsted  with  a  thin  cartilage,  and  an- 
nexed to  another  bone  of  (he  ear,  the  incus,  by  ginglv- 
mus.  Its  veek  is  narrow,  and  situated  between  the 
head  and  manubrium,  or  handle;  from  which  a  long 
Blender  process  arises,  adheres  to  a  furrow  in  the  au- 
ditory canal,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  fissure  in 
the  articular  cavity  of  the  temporal  hone.  The  ma- 
nubrium is  terminated  by  an  enlarged  extremity,  and 
connected  to  the  niembiana  tympani  by  a  short  conoid 
process. 

MALLOW.    Zee- Malva. 

.Vallate,  ro\ind  turned.     See  J)[alra  rotundil'olia. 

Mallow,  vervain.    See  .Malva  alcta. 

Malogranatcm.  (From  malum,  an  apple,  and 
gi-anum,  a  grain  :  so  named  from  its  grain-like  seeds.] 
The  pomegranate. 

MALPIGHI,  MaRCELLO,  was  bora  near  Bologna, 
in  16-23.  He  went  through  his  preliminary  studies 
with  great  eclat,  and  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zealous  pursuit  of  anatomy.  His  merit  piO- 
cured  him,  in  1653,  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine, 
and,  three  years  alter,  the  appointment  of  i" 
physical  Bologna;  but  he  <vas  soou  Invited  to  Pisa, 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  However,  the  air  of 
this  place  injuring  his  health,  which  was  naturally  de- 
licate, he  was  obliged,  in  1659,  to  return  to  his  office  at 
Bologna.  Three  years  after,  he  was  templed  by  the 
magistrates  of  Messina  to  accept  the  medical  profes- 
sorship there;  but  his  little  deference  to  ancient  au- 
thorities involved  him  in  controversies  with  his  col- 
leagues, which  forced  him  to  return  again  to  Bologna, 
in  lGUti.  His  reputation  rapidly  extended  throughom 
Europe,  as  a  philosophical  inquirer,  and  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  afterward  printed  bis  works  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. In  1691,  Pope  Innocent  XII..  on  his  election, 
chose  Malpighi  for  his  chief  physician  and  chamber- 
lam,  when  he  removed  to  Rome;  hut,  three  years 
after,  he  was  carried  oft'  by  an  apoplectic  stroke.  He 
joined,  with  an  indefatigable  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a 
remarkable  degieeof  candour  and  modesty;  and  ranks 
very  high  among  the  philosophers  of  the  physiological 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  the  first  to  employ  the 
microscope  in  examining  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
and  the  same  instrument  assisted  him  in  exploring  the 
minute  structure  of  various  organs,  as  is  evident  from 
liis  first  publication  on  the  lungs,  in  1GC1 ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  successive  treatises  on  many  other  parts. 
In  1(569,  his  essay,  "De  Formatione  Pulli  in  Ovo," 
was  printed  at  London,  with  his  remarks  on  the  silk- 
worm, and  on  the  conglobate  glands:  much  tight  was 
thrown  by  these  investigations  on  the  obscure  subject 
of  generation,  and  other  important  points  of  physio- 
logy. He  was  thence  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  plants,  and  evinced  himself 
an  original,  as  well  as  a  very  profound  observer.  His 
"Anatome  Plantarum"  was  published  Ly  .'he  Royal 
Society,  in  1675  and  1679,  with  some  observations  on 
the  incubation  of  the  egg.  His  only  medical  work, 
"  Consultatiorum  Medicinalium  Centuria  Prima,"  did 
not  appear  till  1713:  he  was  not  distinguished  as  a 
practitioner,  but  deserves  praise  for  pointing  out  the 
mischief  of  bleeding,  in  the  malignant  epidemics 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  his  time. 

MALPIGHIA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Malpighi, 
the  celebrated  vegetable  anatomist.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnscan  system.  Class,  De- 
candria ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

Malpighia  glabra.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
tree  which  affords  an  esculent  cherry. 

MALT.  Grain  which  has  become  sweet,  from  the 
conversion  of  its  starch  into  sugar,  by  an  incipient 
growth  or  germination,  artificially  Induced,  called 
malting 

Ma'ltha.     (From  ua\ao<ju>,  to  soften.)      Maltha- 

cedes.    1.  A  medicine  softened  and  tempered  with  wax. 

2.  The  name  of   the  mineral   tallow  of  Kir-fan, 

Which  resembles  wax,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found 

on  the  coast  of  Finland. 

Maltha'ctica.  (From  paXdaKi^ai,  to  soften.)  Emol- 
lient medicines 


MAL 

Mai  TiiEour.u.    Common  salt 
MA  LI'.M.      1.  A  disease. 

9,  An  apple. 

Malum  mortuum.  A  disease  that  appears  In  tno 
form  Of  a  pustule,  which  soon  forms  g  dry,  brown, 
hard,  and  broad  crust  It  is  seldom  attended  with 
pain,  and  remains  flxed  for  a  long  lime  before  it  can 
be  detached.  It  Is  mostly  observed  on  the  tibia  and  os 
mes  the  face. 

Mam  h  pilars.    See  1'liea. 

MA'LUS.     See  I'ljrus  mains. 

Malus  indica.  Bilumbi  biting-ting,  of  Bontms. 
The  .Mains  indica— fructu  pentagono,  of  Europeans. 

It  is  carefully  cultivated  in  the  guldens  of  the 
dies,  where  it  Mowers  throughout  the  year.  The  juice 
of  the  root  is  cooling,  and  drank  as  a  cure  for  fevers 
The  leaves,  boiled  and  made  into  a  cataplasm  With 
rice,  are  lamed  in  all  sorts  of  tumours,  and  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  is  used  In  almost  all  external  heals,  dipping 
linen  rags  in  it,  and  applying  them  to  the  parts.  It  is 
drank,  mixed  with  arrack,  to  cure  diarrhoeas;  and  the 
(hied  leaves,  mixed  with   betel   leaves,   and  given  in 

arrack,  are  said  to  promote  delivery.    The  ripe  fruil  is 

eaten  as  a  delicacy,  and  the  unripe  made  into  a  pickle 
for  the  use  of  the  table. 

MA  LVA.  (.Malva  quasi  molva ;  from  mollis,  soft : 
named  from  the  softness  of  its  leaves.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an  system.  Class, 
Monailrlphia ;  Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  mal- 
low     Sec  Malva  syhicstris. 

Malva  alcea.  Malva  vrrbenaca.  The  vervain 
mallow.  This  plant  is  distinguished  from  I  he  common 
mallow  by  its  leaves  being  jagged,  or  cut  In  about  the 
edges.  It  agrees  in  virtues  with  the  other  mallows, 
but  it  is  the  least  mucilaginous  of  any.  This,  like  to 
the  other  mallows,  abounds  with  a  mucilage,  and  is 
good  for  pectoral  drinks. 

Malva  arborea.    See  .llcea  rosea. 

Malva  rotindifolia.  Round-leaved  mallow.  The 
whole  herb  and  root  possess  similar  virtues  to  the  com- 
mon mallow.     See  Malva  sylvestris. 

Malva  sylvestris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  mallow.  Malva  vulgaris;  Malva — caule 
erecto  hcrbaeeo,  foliis  srptemlobatis  acutis,  peduneulis 
petiolisque  pilosis.  This  indigenous  plant  has  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  altluca.  both  in  a  botanical  and 
a  medical  respect.  See  .llthiea.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  are  principally  used  in  fomentations,  cata- 
plasms, and  emollient  enemas.  The  internal  use  of 
the  leaves  seems  to  be  wholly  superseded  by  the  radix 
althaa. 

Malva  verbenaca.    See  Malva  alcea. 

Malva  vulgaris.     See  Malva  sylvestris. 

Malvavi'scis.  (From  malva,  the  mallow,  and 
viscus,  glue:  so  named  from  its  viscidity.)  See  jJI- 
thaa  officinalis. 

MALVERN.  The  village  of  Great  Malvern  has, 
for  many  years,  been  celebrated  for  a  spring  of  re- 
markable purity,  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 
holy  well,  from  the  reputed  sanctity  of  its  wat 
the  real  and  extensive  benefit  long  derived  In  various 
cases  from  its  use. 

The  holy  well  water,  when  first  drawn,  appears 
quite  clear  and  pellucid,  and  does  not  become  sensibly 
turbid  on  standing.  It  possesses  somewhat  of  an 
agreeable  pungency  to  the  taste;  but  this  is  not  consi 
derable.  In  other  respects  it  does  not  differ  in  taste 
from  pure  good  water. 

The  contents  of  Malvern  holy  well  are: — some  car 
bonic  acid,  which  is  in  an  uncombined  state,  capabl* 
of  acting  upon  iron,  and  of  giving  a  little  taste  to  tin; 
water;  but  the  exact  quantity  of  which  has  not  beer 
ascertained : — a  very  small  portion  of  earth,  «4thei 
lime  or  magnesia,  united  with  the  carbonic  and  ma 
rine  acids;  perhaps  a  little  neutral  alkaline  salt,  anil 
a  very  large  proportion  of  water: — for  we  may  add 
that,  the  carbonic  acid  perhaps  excepted,  the  foreign 
matter  is  less  than  that  of  any  spring-water  which  wc 
use.  No  iron  or  metal  of  any  kind  is  found  in  it, 
though  Uiere  are  chalybeates  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
purity,  this  water  is  said  not  to  keep  well,  and  soon 
acquires  a  foetid  smell,  by  standing  in  open  vessels. 

Malvern  water,  like  ninny  others,  was  at  first  only 
employed  as  an  external  application  ;  and  this,  indeed 
is  still  its  principal  use,  though  it  is  extended,  with 
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gome  advantage,  to  a  few  internal  diseases.  It  has 
been  found  highly  efficacious  in  painful  and  deep  ul- 
cerations, tlie  consequence  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of 
body,  and  which  are  always  attended  with  much  locai 
irritation,  and  often  general  fever.  Applied  to  the  sore, 
it  moderates  the  profuseness  of  the  discharge,  corrects 
the  fcetor,  which  so  peculiarly  marks  a  carn-s  of  the 
bone,  promotes  the  granulating  process,  and  a  salutary 
exfoliation  of  the  carious  part;  and  by  a  long  peise- 
verance  in  this  course,  very  dangerous  and  obstinate 
cases  have  at  last  been  cured,  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  especially  the  ophthalmia,  which  is  so  trouble- 
some in  scrofulous  habits,  often  yields  to  this  simple 
application,  and  we  find,  that,  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  persons  afflicted  with  sore  eyes  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  Malvern  holy  well.  Another  order 
of  external  diseases,  for  which  this  water  is  greatly 
celebrated,  is  cutaneous  eruptions;  even  those  obsti- 
nate cases  of  dry  desquamations,  that  frequently  fol- 
low a  sudden  application  of  cold  in  irritable  habits, 
are  often  cured  by  this  remedy.  Where  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  it  remarkably  relieves  the  intolerable  itching 
of  herpetic  disorders,  and  renders  the  surface  of  the 
body  more  cool  and  perspirable.  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  nice  observation  of  Dr.  Wall,  that  this  method 
of  treatment  is  not  so  successful  in  the  cutaneous 
eruptions  of  very  lax  leucophlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  extremities  are  cold  and  the  circulation  languid; 
but  that  it  succeeds  best  where  there  is  unusual  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  where  it  is  apt  to  break  in  painful 
fissures,  that  ooze  out  a  watery  acrid  lymph'.  On  the 
first  application  of  this  water  to  an  inflamed  surface,  it 
will  often,  for  a  time,  increase  the  pain  and  irritation, 
but  these  effects  go  off  in  a  few  days. 

The  great  benefit  arising  from  using  Malvern  waters 
as  an  external  remedy,  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  sur- 
face of  the  body,  has  led  to  its  employment  in  some 
internal  disorders,  and  often  with  considerable  advan- 
tage. Of  these,  the  most  important  are  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  attended  with  the 
discharge  of  bloody,  purulent,  or  fcetid  urine,  the  hectic 
fever,  produced  by  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 
or  very  extensive  and  irritating  sores  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  also  fistulas  of  long  standing,  that  have 
been  neglected,  and  have  become  constant  and  trouble- 
some sores. 

The  Malvern  water  is  in  general  a  perfectly  safe  ap- 
plication, and  may  be  used  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
both  as  an  external  dressing  for  sores,  and  as  a  common 
drink. 

The  internal  use  of  Malvern  waters  is  sometimes 
attended  at  first  with  a  slight  nausea,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  it  occasions  some 
degree  of  drowsiness,  vertigo,  or  slight  pain  of  the  head, 
which  comes  on  a  few  minutes  after  drinking  it.  These 
symptoms  go  off  spontaneously,  after  a  few  days,  or 
may  readily  be  removed  by  a  mild  purgative.  The 
effects  of  this  water  on  the  bowels  are  not  at  all  con- 
stant ;  frequently  it  purges  briskly  for  a  few  days,  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  body  to  be  rendered  costive 
by  its  use,  especially,  as  Dr.  Wall  observes,  with  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  malt  liquors,  in  all  cases,  it 
decidedly  increases  the  flow  of  urine,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  patient.  The  duration  of  a  course  of 
Malvern  waters  must  vaiy  very  considerably  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  kinds  of  disease  for  which  this 
spring  is  resorted  to. 

Mamic'i.  The  mammoe,  momin,  or  toddy-tree. 
is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
but  those  on  the  island  of  llispaniola  are  the  best, 
from  incisions  made  in  the  branches,  a  copious  dis- 
charge  of  pellucid  liquor  is  obtained,  which  is  called 
momin,  or  toddy-wine.  It  must  be  drunk  very  sparingly, 
because  of  its  very  diuretic  quality.    It  is  esteemed  as 

tual  preservative  from  the  stone,  as  also  a  sol- 
vent of  it  when  generated.     There  are  two  t  | 

MAMI'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  mamma,  the  breast.) 
1.  The  breast  of  man. 

2.  The  nipple  of  the  male  and  female  breasts. 

Mami'ha.  It  is  said,  by  l'aulus  ;Egincta,  to  be  the 
root  i^l  a  plant  which  is  of  a  detergent  quality.  Some 
think  it  is  the  root  of  the  doionicam;  but  what  it 
really  is  cannot  be  ascertained. 

MA'MMA.    See  Breast. 

MA'MMARY.    Belonging  to  the  breast. 

Mammary  artery.  Arteria  mammillaris.  The 
fcternal  mammary  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian, 
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and  gives  oft'  the  mediastinal,  thymal,  and  pericardial 
arteries.  The  external  mammary  is  a  branch  of  the 
axillary  artery. 

Mammary  vein.  Vena  mamillaris.  These  vessels- 
accompany  the  arteries,  and  evacuate  their  blood  intc 
the  subclavian  vein. 

MAMMEA.  (So  called  from  its  vernacular  appella 
tion  in  the  West  Indies,  vtamei,  and  allowed  by  Lin 
nsus,  because  of  its  affinity  to  mamma,  a  breast,  allud- 
ing to  the  shape  of  its  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.     Class,  Polyandria;  Order  Monogynia. 

Mammea  americana.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
tree,  which  affords  a  delicious  fruit  called  mammea.  It 
has  a  very  grateful  flavour  when  ripe,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  generally  sold  in  the 
markets  for  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  island. 

MAN.  Homo.  Man  is  compounded  of  solids,  fluids, 
a  vital  principle,  and,  what  distinguishes  him  from 
every  other  animal,  a  soul.     See  Animal. 

Ma'ncoron.  According  to  Oribasius,  a  kind  of 
sugar  found  in  a  sort  of  cane. 

MaMCURa'na.    See  Origanum  vulgare. 

MANDI'UULA.  (From  vtando,  to  chew.)  The 
jaw.     See  Maxilla  inferior. 

MANDRA'GORA.  (From  navipa,  a  den,  and 
ayctpw,  to  collect;  because  it  grows  about  caves  and 
dens  of  beasts  ;  or  from  the  German  man  drngen, 
bearing  man.)     See  Atropa  mandragora. 

Mandragori'tes.  (From  fiav&payopa,  the  man- 
drake.) Wine,  in  which  the  roots  of  the  male  man- 
drake are  infused. 

MANDRAKE.     See  Atropa  mandragora. 

MANDUCA  TOR.  (From  manduco,  to  chew  ,  A 
muscle  which  assists  in  the  action  of  chewing. 

Ma'nga.     (Indian.)     The  mango-tree. 

MANGANESE.  This  metallic  substance  seems 
after  iron,  to  be  the  most  frequently  diffused  meia 
through  the  earth;  its  ores  are  very  common.  As  a 
peculiar  metal,  it  was  first  noticed  by  Gahn  and  Schcele, 
in  the  years  1774  and  1777.  It  is  always  found  in  the 
state  of  an  oxide,  varying  in  the  degree  of  oxidisement. 
La  Peyrouse  affirmed  that  he  had  found  manganese  in 
a  metallic  state  ;  but  there  was  probably  some  mistake 
in  his  observation.  The  ores  are  distinguished  into 
gray  oxide  of  manganese,  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
reddish  xchite  oxide  of  manganese,  and  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese. All  these  combinations  have  an  earthy  tex- 
ture; they  are  very  ponderous;  they  occur  both  amor- 
phous and  crystallized;  and  generally  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  iron.  Their  colour  is  black,  blackish- 
brown,  or  gray,  seldom  white.  They  soil  the  lingers 
like  soot.  They  are  sometimes  crystallized  in  prisms, 
tetrahedral,  rhomboidal,  or  striated. 

Properties. — Manganese  is  of  a  whitish  gray  colour. 
Its  fracture  is  granulated,  irregular,  and  uneven.  It  is 
of  a  metallic  brilliancy,  which  it,  however,  soon  loses 
in  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  8.  It  is  very 
hard,  and  extremely  brittle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory metals,  and  most  difficult  to  fuse,  requiring  at  least 
1G0°  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer.  Its  attraction  of  oxy- 
gen is  so  rapid,  that  exposure  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  red,  brown,  black,  and  friable,  in  a  very  short 
time ;  it  can,  therefore,  only  be  kept  under  water,  oil, 
or  ardent  spirits.  It  is  the  most  combustible  of  all  the 
metals.  It  decomposes  water  by  means  of  heat,  very 
rapidly,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  ox- 
ides. It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid.  It  is  fusible  with  earths,  and  colours  them 
brown,  violet,  or  red,  according  to  its  state  of  oxidi.-e- 
nieut.  It  frees  from  colour  glasses  tinged  by  iron.  It 
does  not  readily  unite  with  sulphur.  It  combines 
with  phosphorus.  It  unites  with  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, and  renders  them  brittle.  It  unites  to  arsenic  in 
close  vessels,  but  does  not  enter  into  union  with  mer- 
cury. 

Manganese,  heated  in  oxygen  or  chlorine,  takes  fire 
and  forms  an  oxide  or  chloride.  It  has  been  thought  dif 

licuit  to  decide  on  the  oxides  of  manganese. 

According  to  [sir  II.  Davy  there  are  two  oxides  only, 
the  olive  and  the  black;  Mr.  Brands  has  three,  the 
olive,  dark  red,  and  black;  Thenard  has  four,  the 
green,  the  white  (in  the  state  of  hydrate),  the  chesnut- 
brown,  and  the  black;  llcrzelius has  five,  the  first  gray 
the  second  green,  the  third  and  fourth  aie  not  well  de- 
fined, and  the  fifth  is  the  black. 

TWO  oxides,  how  ever,  are  well  defined. 

1.  The  first  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  coin 
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iiiun  black  manganese  in  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  add- 
ing a  liule  sugar,  and  precipitating  by  solution  of  po- 
tassa. A  while  powder  is  obtained,  which  being  heated 
to  rednesa  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  become-;  yellow, 
puce-coloured,  and,  lastly,  red-brown.  To  be  pre- 
served, it  should  be  washed  in  boiling  water,  pre^  iously 
freed  from  air,  and  then  dried  bv  distilling  off  the  moist- 
are  in  a  retort  tilled  with  hydrogen.  The  dark  olive 
oxide,  when  examined  in  large  quantities,  appears  al- 
most black  ;  but.  when  spread  upon  white  paper,  its 
Olive  tint  is  apparent.  It  takes  fire  when  gently  heated, 
increases  in  weight,  ami  acquires  a  browner  tint.  It 
slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  even  at  common 
temperatures.  It  dissolves  in  acids  without  efferves- 
cence. The  white  powder  obtained  above,  is  the  hy- 
drated  protoxide.  The  different  tints  which  it  assumes 
by  exposure  to  air,  are  supposed  by  Sir  II.  Davy  to  de- 
pend 0:1  the  formation  of  variable  quantities  of  the 
black-brown  oxide,  which  probably  retains  tile  water 
contained  in  the  while  hydrate,  and  is  hence  deep 
puce-coloured. 

2.  The  black  peroxide.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.  It  does  not 
combine  with  any  of  the  acids.  It  yield-  oxygen  when 
heated  ;  and  by  intense  ignition  passes  in  a  great  mea- 
sure into  the  protoxide. 

Mi  i'lod  of  obtaining  Manganese. — This  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  black  oxide,  finely  powdered,  w  itli 
pitch;  making  it  into  a  ball,  and  putting  this  into  a 
crucible,  with  powdered  charcoal,  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  sides,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep  at  the 
bottom.  The  empty  space  is  then  to  be  tilled  with 
powdered  charcoal ;  a  cover  is  to  he  luted  on  ;  and  the 
crucible  exposed,  for  an  hour,  to  the  strongest  heat  that 
can  be  raised  Or,  digest  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese repeatedly,  with  The  addition  of  one-sixteenth  of 
sugar,  in  nitric  acid;  dilute  the  mixture  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water;  filter  it,  and  decompose  it  by 
the  addition  of  potassa  ;  collect  the  precipitate,  form  it 
into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  well 
lined  with  charcoal.  Expose  the  crucible  for  at  least 
two  hours  tolhestromest  heat  of  a  forge. 

MANGANESIC  ACID.  {Adda  m  manganesiwm ; 
from  manganese,  its  base.)  Chevillott  and  Edwards 
have  ascertained  that  the  carnelion  mineral,  which  is 
formed  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese  and  nitre,  has  thj  property  of  making  a 
neutral  manganesate  of  potassa. 

Mange i,  wirsel.  The  root  of  scarcity.  The  Beta 
hybrida  of  Linnsus.  A  plant  of  great  importance,  as 
a  substitute  for  bread  in  periods  of  famine.  It  is  culti- 
vated here  as  green  food  for  cattle,  especially  milch 
cows.  It  has  not,  however,  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany. 

MANGET,  Jons  James,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1G3-2.  He  originally  studied  for  the  clerical  profession, 
but,  after  five  years'  labour,  his  inclination  to  medical 
pursuits  prevailed,  and  he  made  such  progress,  without 
the  aid  of  any  teacher,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  at  Valence  in'1678.  He  then  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  city,  and  obtained  considerable 
reputa'ion,  and  refused  many  invitations  to  go  toother 
countries.  In  1699  he  was  appointed  chief  physician 
to  Frederick  III.  afterward  first  King  of  Prussia.  In 
his  literary  labours  he  was  indefatigable  even  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  in  his  91st  year. 
Among  the  numerous  works  of  compilation,  executed 
by  him,  originality  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  nor  are  they 
remarkable  for  judgment  or  accuracy,  though  still 
sometimes  useful  for  reference.  He  published  ample 
collections  on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  me- 
dicine, besides  improved  editions  of  the  works  of 
others ;  but  the  most  important  of  his  productions  is 
entitled  "  liibliotheca  Scriptorum  Medicorum  veterum 
et  recentiorum,"  at  which  he  laboured  when  at  least 
eighty  years  of  age. 

MANGI'PERA.  (From  maTig-o.thenameof  the  fruit 
which  it  bears.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna;an  system.  Class  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.     The  Mango-tre '. 

Mangifera  isdica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mango-tree,  which  is  cultivated  all  over  Asia.  Man- 
goes when  ripe,  are  juicy,  of  a  good  flavour,  and  so 
fragrant  as  to  perfume  tiie  air  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. They  are  eaten  either  raw  or  preserved  with 
sugar.  Their  taste  is  so  luscious,  that  they  soon  pall 
the  appetite.  The  unripe  fruits  are  pickled  in  the  milk 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  that  has  stood  until  sour,  with  salt, 
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capsicum,  and  garlick.  From  the  expressed  juice  to 
prepared  a  wine  ;  and  the  remainder  or  the  kernel  can 
be  reduced  to  an  excellent  flour  for  the  making  of  bread 

M  \\t;o.     See  Mangifera  indica. 

MaNOOSTaka.     See  ( , ,. n  inia  mangostana. 

Manoostkkn.     See  Oarcinia  mangostana. 

MANIA,  from  ^u'oiiin,  to  rage.)  Raving  01 
furious  madness.  A  genusof  disease  in  the  class  ,V(  u 
roses;  and  order  Veaania,  of  Cullen.  The  definition 
of  mania  is  delirium,  unaccompanied  with  P 
this  does  not  ,-eem  altogether  correct,  as  a  delirium 
may  prevail  without  any  frequency  of  pulse  o 
as  happens  Bnmetimes  with  women  in  the 

In  mania,  the  mind  is  nol  pet  I 

all  its  functions;    it  receives  impressions   from  the 
senses,  which  aie  very  different  from  those  (re 
health;  the  judgment  and  memory  are  both  lost,  or 
impaired,  and  the  irritability  of  the  body  is  much  di 
minished]  being  capable,  as  is  supposed,  of  resisting  the 
usual  mobid  effects  of  cold,  hunger, and  watch 
being  likewise  less  susceptible  ol  othei  diseo 
before. 

Mania  may  be  said  to  be  a  false  perception  of  things, 
marked  by  an  incoherence,  or  raving,  and  a  resistance 
of  the  passions  to  the  command  of  the  will,  accom- 
panied, for  the  most  part,  with  a  violence  ol'  action. 
and  furious  resentment  at  restraint. 

There  are  two  species  of  madness,  viz.  the  melan- 
cholic and  furious. 

Madness  is  occasioned  by  affectionsof  the  mind,  such 
as  anxiety,  grief,  love,  religion,  terror,  or  enthusiasm  ; 
the  frequent  and  uncurbed  indulgence  in  any  passion, 

or  emotions,  and  by  abstruse  study.  In  short,  it  may  he 
produced  by  any  thing  that  affects  the  mind  so  forcibly 
as  to  take  off"  its  attention  from  all  other  affairs.  Vio- 
lent exercise,  frequent  intoxication,  a  sedentary  life, 
the  suppression  of  periodical  and  occasional  discharges 
and  secretions,  excessive  evacuations,  and  paralytic 
seizures,  are  likewise  enumerated  as  remote 
Certain  diseases  of  the  febrile  kind  have  been  found  to 
occasion  madness,  where  their  action  has  been  very 
violent.  In  some  cases  it  proceeds  from  an  hereditary 
predisposition.  Two  constitutions  arc  particularly  the 
victims  of  madness  ;  the  sanguine  and  melancholic: 
by  the  difference  of  which  its  appearance  is  somewhat 
modified.  Each  species  of  mania  is  accompanied  with 
particular  symptoms.  Those  which  attend  on  the 
melancholic  are  sadness,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  its 
attendants.  Those  which  accompany  an  .attack  of 
furious  madness,  are  severe  pains  in  the  head,  red 
of  the  face,  noise  in  the  ears,  wildness  of  the  counte- 
nance, rolling  and  glistening  of  the  eyOs,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  loud  roaring,  violent  exertion  of  strength, 
absurd  incoherent  discourse,  unaccountable  malice  to 
certain  persons,  particularly  to  the  nearest  relftth  esand 
f<  lends,  a  dislike  to  such  places  and  scenes  as  formerly 
afforded  particular  pleasure,  a  diminution  of  the  inita 
bility  of  the  body,  with  respect  to  the  morbid  effects  of 
co'd.  hunger,  and  watching,  together  with  a  full,  quick 
pulse. 

Mania  comes  on  at  different  periods  of  life:  but,  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  makes  its  attack  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  Females  appear 
to  be  more  subject  to  mania  than  males. 

Dissections  of  maniacal  cases,  Dr.  Thomas  obs' 
most  generally  show  an  effusion  of  water  into  the 
cavities  of  the  brain  ;  but  in  some  ca*es,  we  are  able  to 
discover  evident  marks  of  previous  inflammation,  such 
as  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  tunica  arachonoides 
and  pia  mater.  In  a  few  instances,  a  preternatual  hard- 
ness of  the  subslance  of  the  brain. 

From  Dr.  Greding's  observations,  it  appears  that  the 
skulls  of  the  greater  number  of  such  persons  are  com 
monly  very  thick.  Some  he  found  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  thickness;  but  it  appears  that  the 
greater  number  of  insane  people  die  of  atrophy  and 
hydrothonix. 

The  treatment  of  madness  is  partly  corporeal,  partly 
mental.  The  leading  indications  under  the  first  head 
are:  to  diminish  vascular  or  nervous  excitement  when 
excessive,  as  in  mania;  to  increase  them  when  defec- 
tive, as  in  melancholia  ;  at  the  same  time  guarding 
against  the  several  exciting  causes,  and  removing  any 
obvious  fault  in  the  constitution,  or  in  particular  parts 
by  which  the  brain  mav  be  sympathetically  affected. 
Among  the  most  powerful  means  of  lessening  excite- 
J  ment  is  the  abstraction  of  blood,  which,  freely  practised 
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has  been  often  an  effectual  remedy  in  recent  cases  and 
robust  habits ;  but  repeated  small  bleedings  are  rather 
likely  to  conlirm  the  disease;  and  In  those  who  have 
long  laboured  under  it,  the  object  should  merely  be  to 
obviate  dangerous  accumulation  in  the  head,  by  occa- 
sionally withdrawing  the  requisite  quantity  locally. 
Purging  is  much  more  extensively  applicable  :  where 
the  strength  will  admit,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  very 
large  evacuations  in  this  way;  and  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  a  rule  to  procure  regular  discharges  from  the 
towels,  which  are  generally  torpid.  Calomel  is  mostly 
proper,  as  it  may  evacuate  bile  more  freely,  and  have 
other  beneficial  effects;  but  it  usually  requires  the  as- 
sistance of  other  cathartics.  The  application  of  cold 
to  the  head  is  materially  serviceable  under  increased 
excitement,  and  some  have  advised  it  to  the  body  gene- 
rally ;  at  any  rate,  the  accumulation  of  heat  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  steadily  ob- 
served. Emetics  have  sometimes  had  a  good  effect, 
especially  as  influencing  the  mind  of  the  patient;  but 
to  diminish  excitement,  and  induce  diaphoresis,  it  will 
generally  be  better  to  give  merely  nauseating  doses; 
and  occasionally  their  operation  may  be  promoted  by 
the  tepid  bath ;  even  the  hot  bath  has  been  found  use- 
ful, producing  great  relaxation,  and  rendering  the  pa- 
tient more  tractable.  Digitalis  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  from  its  sedative  power,  exerted  especially 
on  the  circulation,  pushing  it  till  some  obvious  effect  is 
produced.  Narcotics,  particularly  opium,  have  been 
much  used,  hut  certainly  are  not  indisci  iminatcly  pro- 
per ;  where  there  is  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
they  may  even  do  mischief;  and  Where  organic  disease 
exists,  they  will  probably  only  palliate:  Whenever  re- 
sorted to,  the  dose  should  be  large,  such  as  may  induce 
sleep,  and  if  no  mitigation  of  the  disease  appear,  it  may 
be  better  not  to  persevere  in  them.  Camphor  has  been 
sometimes  decidedly  useful  carried  gradually  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Blisters  and  other  means  of 
lessening  fulness  and  irritation  in  the  brain,  should  not 
be  neglected,  where  circumstances  indicate  their  use. — 
In  the  melancholic,  on  the  oilier  hand,  where  there  is 
rather  a  deficiency  of  excitement,  it  is  necessary  to 
direct  a  more  generous  diet,  nutritious  and  easy  of 
digestion,  as  the  stomach  is  usually  weak,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  some  fermented  liquor,  and  medi- 
cines of  a  tonic  or  even  stimulant  nature,  especially 
ammonia,  to  relieve  flatulence  and  icidity.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  bowels,  and  to  maintain  the 
function  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  utility  of  the  cold  bath 
seems  questionable  in  melancholies;  though  it  may 
occasionally  arrest  a  paroxysm  of  mania.  Regular 
exercise  may  contribute  materially  to  improve  the 
health ;  and  even  hard  labour  has  been  often  signally 
useful  in  a  convalescent  state,  particularly  to  those  ac- 
customed toil.-  If  the  mental  derangement  supervened 
on  the  stoppage  of  any  evacuation,  or  the  metastasis 
of  any  other  disorder ;  or  appear  connected  with  a 
scrofulous  or  syphilitic  taint ;  proper  i  emedies  to  restore 
the  former,  or' remove  the  latter,  should  be  exhibited  : 
and  in  some  instances  trepanning  has  relieved  the  brain 
from  local  irritation.  In  Hie  management  of  the  in- 
sane, it  is  necessary  to  inspire  a  certain  degree  of  awe 
from  a  conviction  of  superior  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  seek  to  gain  tin  11  confidence  and  affection  by 
Steadiness  and  humanity.  Some  restraint  is  often 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  patient,  or  of  others, 
carefully  watching,  or  even  confining  them,  if  they 
threaten  the  lives  of  their  attendants.  When  they 
refuse  to  take  food,  or  medicine,  or  any  thing  which 
appears  absolutely  necessary,  coercion  is  proper,  or 
sometimes  these  caprices  may  be:  overcome  by  strata- 
gem; or  exciting  uneasy  sensations  by  the  motion  of 
a  swing,  whirling  chair,  fee.  In  order  to  remove  any 
deranged  association  of  ideas,  it  will  be  right  to  en- 
deavour to  occupy  their  minds  with  some  agreeable 
and  regular  train  of  thought,  cheerful  niu^ic,  poetry, 
narrative,  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry,  Ax.  ac- 
cording to  their  previous  inclinations;  to  lead  them 
gradually  to  their  former  habits,  and  the  society  of 
their  friends,  engage  them  in  rural  sports,  take  them  to 
public  amusements,  the  watering  places,  &c.  but  with 
as  little  appearance  of  design  as  possible. 
Maniquetta.  See  Amoimim  gravum  Parodist. 
MA'NIIIOT.  See  Jatropka  manihpt. 
MANI'PULUS.  (Quod  manum  implcat,  because  it 
fills  the  hand.)  A  handful. 
ManjaiVmeram.  A  common  tree  in  the  West 
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Indies,  the  flowers  of  which  are  distilled,  anl  tn« 
waters  used  against  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

MA'NNA.  "(From mano, ,a  gift, Syrian  ;  itbeingthe 
food  given  by  God  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  theVh- 
derness;  or  from  malum,  what  is  ifrl  an  exclamation 
occasioned  by  their  wonder  at  its  appearance.)  See 
Fraxinns  onius. 

Manna  erigantiaca.  A  species  of  manna  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brianconois,  in  Dauphiny. 

Manna  calakrina.     Calabiian  manna. 

Manna  canilata.  Flaky  manna,  or  manna  con- 
creted on  straw,  or  chips. 

Manna  thuris.    A  coarse  powder  of  olibanum. 

Mannifera  arbor.  (From  manna,  and  fero,  to 
bear.)    See  Fraxinus  ornus. 

Manso'rius.  (From  mavdo,  to  chew.)  The  mas- 
seter  muscle. 

Manti'le.    The  name  of  a  bandage. 

MANUS.  The  hand.  This  consists  of  the  carpus, 
metacarpus,  and  fingers. 

Ma'nus  del  1.  A  name  of  a  resolvent  plaster,  de- 
scribed by  Lemery. 

2.  An  old  name  of  opium. 

MAPLE.  See  Acer  pseudoplatanus,  and  acer  sac- 
ckarinum. 

Mara'kda.  A  species  of  myrtle,  growing  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  which 
is  said  to  be  excellent  against  the  venereal  disease. 

MARA'NTA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Jlonundria ;  Order, 
Monofrynia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Indian  arrowroot,  of  which 
there  are  three  species,  the  Arvndinacea,  Galanga, 
and  Comcsa,  all  of  them  herbaceous,  perennial  exotics 
of  the  Indies,  kept  here  in  hot-houses  for  curiosity ; 
they  have  thick,  knotty,  creeping  roots,  crowned  with 
Ion™,  broad,  atundinaceons  leaves,  ending  in  points, 
and  upright  stalks  half  a  yard  high,  terminated  by 
bundles  of  monopetalous,  ringent,  five-parted  flowers. 
They  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  spring,  and 
planting  them  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  then 
plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed. 

Maranta  ARtNDiNAtEA.  The  root  of  this  species, 
commonly  called  arrow-root,  is  used  by  the  Indians  to 
extract  the  virus  communicated  by  their  poisoned 
arrows,  from  w  hence  it  has  obtained  its  name.  It  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  arid  provision-grounds  in  the 
Wist  Indies  :  and  the  starch  is  obtained  from  it  by  the 
following  process : — The  roots,  when  a  year  old,  are 
dug  up,  well  washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  a 
large  deep  wooden  mortar,  to  a  pulp;  this  is  thrown 
into  a  la:L'e  tub  of  clean  water:  the  whole  is  then  well 
stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part  wrung  out  by  the  hands, 
and  thrown  away.  The  milky  liquor  being  passed 
through  a  hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is  suffered  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  water  drained  off.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  is  a  white  mass,  which  is  again  mixed  with 
clean  water,  and  drained  .  lastly,  the  mass  is  dried  on 
sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch. 

Arrow  root  contains,  in  small  bulk,  a  greater  propor 
tion  of  nourishment  than  any  other  yet  known.  The 
powder,  boiled  in  water,  forms  a  very  pleasant  trans- 
parent jelly,  very  superior  to  that  of  sago  or  tapioca, 
and  is  much  recommended  a<  a  nutritious  diet  for  chil- 
dren and  invalids.  The  jelly  is  made  in  the  following 
manner : — to  a  dessei  t  spoonful  of  powder,  add  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste  ;  then  pour  on 
halt  a  pint  of  boiling  water :  stir  it  briskly,  and  boil  it 
a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  become  a  clear  smooth 
jelly  ;  a  little  sugar  and  sherry  wine  may  be  added  for 
debilitated  patients,  but  for  Infants  a  drop  or  two  of 
essence  of  caraway-seeds  or  cinnamon,  is  prefer- 
able, wine  being  very  liable  to  become  aec  sri  nt  in  the 
stomachs  of  infants,  and  thus  disagree  with  the  bowels. 
Fresh  milk,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  water,  may  bo 
substituted  for  the  water.  For  very  debilitated  frames, 
and  especially  for  ricketty  children,  this  jelly,  blended 
with  an  animal  jelly,  as'  that  of  the  stag's  horn 
sura;  coryiu  ccrvi),  affords  a  more  nutritious  diet  Ihau 
arrow-root  alone,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following 
manner :— Boil  half  an  ounce  of  stag's  horn  shavings, 
in  a  pint  of  water,  for  fifteen  minutes;  thin  strain 
and  add  two  dessert  spoonfuls  of"  arrow-not  powder 
previously  well-mixed  with  a  tea  cupful  of  water ;  slit 
them  briskly  together,  and  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
If  the  child  should  be  much  troubled  with  flatulency, 
two  or  three  drops   of  essence  of  caraway  seeds,  or  a 
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little  grated  nutmeg  may  be  added;  but  for  adults, 
port  wine,  or  brandy,  will  answer  best. 

Maranta  c.ALANciA.  The  smaller  galangal.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  used  medicinally ;  two  Kinds  of 
galangal  are  mentioned  in  the  pharmacopoeias ;  the 
grtater  galangol  obtained  from  the  Kampferia  galanga 
of  Linmeus,  and  the  smaller  galangal,  the  root  of  Una 
Maranta  gulanga;  caulino  simplid  foliis  lunceolatis 
subsessilibus  of  Liniueus.  The  dried  root  is  brought 
from  China,  In  pieces  from  an  inch  to  two  in  length, 
scarcely  half  so  tinek,  branched,  full  of  knots  and 
joints,  with  several  circular  rings  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  brownish  within.  It  has  an 
aromatic  smell,  no'  wrry  grateful,  and  an  unpleasant, 
aitterish,  hot,  biting  .ste.  it  was  formerly  much  used 
r.s  .1  warm  stomachic  bitter,  and  generally  ordered 
in  bitter  infusions.  It  is  liuw,  however,  seldom  em- 
ployed. 

MARASMUS.  (Front  papaivio,  to  grow  lean) 
Emaciation.  1.  A  wasting  away  of  the  flesh,  without 
lever  or  apparent  disease,  "  See  Atrophia. 

'2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Noso- 
logy. Class,  Hwmatica ;  Order,  Dysthetica.  Emaci- 
ation. It  embraces  tour  species,  \i/..  Marasmus  atro- 
phia, cltimicltricus,  tabes,  phthisis, 

Maraturi  tls.  (From  uapuBpor,  fennel.)  A  vi- 
nous infusion  of  fennel ;  or  wine  impregnated  with 
fennel. 

MARATHROPHY'LLUM.  (From  papaOpov,  fen- 
nel,  and  ipvXXov,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  its  haves 
resemble  those  of  the  common  fennel.  See  Ptvuda- 
num  officinale. 

Mara  THRUM.  (From  jiapauuj,  to  wither  ;  so  called 
because  its  stalk  and  liowers  wither  in  the  autumn.) 
See  .mcthum  fanieulum. 

Maratiirum  sylvestrk.  See  Peucidanum  offici- 
nale. 

MARBLE.  A  species  of  limestone  or  carbonate  of 
iinie.  Powdered  marble  is  used  in  pneumatic  medi- 
cine, to  give  out  carbonic  acid  gas. 

MARCAS1TE.     See  Bismuth. 

MARCESCEJVS.  Withering,  decaying :  applied  to 
the  perianths  of  the  Fyrus  communis,  and  Mespilus 
gcrmanica. 

MARCHANTIA.  (Named  after  Marchant,  who 
wrote  several  Essays  on  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  1713.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant;. 
Class,   Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Alga:. 

Marchantia  polymorph*.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  liverwort.  Hcpatica  tcrrcstris  ;  Juoraria.  A 
plant  very  common  in  this  country.  It  has  a  penetra- 
ting though  mild  pungency,  and  bitter  taste,  sinking, 
ns  it  were,  into  the  tongue.  It  is  recommended  as  an 
aperient,  resolvent,  and  antiscorbutic  ;  and,  though  sel- 
dom used  in  (his  country,  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  no 
inconsiderable  virtue. 

MARCO  RES.  [Mareores,  pi.  of  mareir ;  from 
marceo,  to  become  lean.)  Universal  emaciation. 
'J  he  first  order  in  the  class  Cachexia?,  of  Cullen's  No 
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MARF.STAIL.     See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

MARGARITA.  (From  margalith,  Rah.)  The 
pearl.  1.  The  pearl.  Perla  ;  Vnio.  A  small,  calca- 
reous concretion,  of  a  bright  transparent  whiteness, 
found  on  ihe  inside  of  the  shell,  Concha  margantif  era 
of  Linmeus,  or  mother-of-pearl  fish.  Pearls  are  very 
highly  prized.  They  consist  of  alternating  concentiic 
layers  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime.  They 
jwere  foimerly  exhibited  as  antacids. 

2.  A  tumour  upon  the  eve  resembling  a  pearl. 

MARGARITIC  ACID.  (Acidum  marganlicum ; 
from  margarita,  the  pearl :  so  called  from  its  pearly 
appearance.)  Margaric  acid.  When  we  immerse 
EOiipinade  of  pork-grease  and  potassain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  one  part  is  dissolved,  while  another  part 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  several  brilliant  pellets. 
These  are  separated,  dried,  washed  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  and  then  dried  on  a  filter.  They  are  now 
dissolved  in  boiling  alkohol,  sp.gr.  0.820,  from  which, 
as  it  cools,  the  pearly  substance  falls  down  pure.  On 
acting  on  this  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  a  substance  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  wMl  h  Chevreuil,  the  discoverer,  calls 
margarine,  or  margaric  acid,  is  separated.  It  must  be 
well  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  hailing  alkohol, 
from  which  it  is  recovered  in  the  same  crystalline 
-pearly  form,  when  the  solution  cools. 

Marparic  acici  is  pearly  white,  and  taste'ess.     Its 
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smell  is  feeble,  am  a  little  similar  to  that  of  melted 
wax.     lis  specific  gravity  is  inferior  to  water.     It 

inells  at   I34P  1\   ii  lo  a  very  limpid,  colourless  liquid. 

which  cry.-taiii/.es,  on  cooling,  hito  brilliant  needles  of 
the  finest  while.  It  is  insoluble  «  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alkohol,  sp.  gr.  0.800.  Cold  uargaric  mid 
has  no  union  on  the  colour  of  litmus ;  bul  when  healed 
so  as  lo  soften  without  melting,  the  blue  was  redden- 
ed. It  combines  with  the  salifiable  hases.  and  lorma 
neutral  compounds.  Two  orders  of  margarates  are 
formed,  Ihe  margarates  and  the  supermargarates,  the 
former  being  converted  into  the  latter,  by  pouring  a 
large  quantity  of  water  on  them.  Other  fats  besides 
that  of  the  hog  >  ield  ibis  substance. 

That  of  man  i-  obtained  undei  threi  different  forms. 
1.  in  very  fine  long  needles,  disposed  in  flat  stars.    i! 

In  very  line  and  very  slum  needles.  I'm  mini;  waved 
figures,  like  those  of  the  margaric  acid  i 
Inver]  large  brilliant  crystals  disposed  in  stars,  simi- 
lar to  the  margaric  acid  ol  the  bog.  The  margaric 
acids  of  man  ami  ihe  hog  resemble  each  othei  ;  as  do 
those  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep;  and  of  the  goose  and 
the  jaguar  The  compounds,  with  the  bases,  are  real 
soaps.  The  solution  in  alkohol  affords  the  transparent 
soap  of  this  country. 

MARIGOLD.     Bee  Calendula  officinalis. 

Marigold,  marsh.    See  Galthapalustris. 

MARINE.  {Marinus ;  from  mare,  the  sea.)  Ap- 
peilanung  to  Hi 

Marine  acid.    See  Muriatic  acid. 

Marine  salt.    See  Soda  nutrias. 

Maripe'sdam.  A  plant  in  the  island  of  St.  Do 
mlngo  :  a  distilled  water  from  the  tops  is  held  in  great 
esteem  against  pains  ill  Ihe  stomach. 

MARI  SCA.  An  excrescence  about  the  anus,  or  the 
piles  in  a  state  of  tumefaction. 

Mari'sk  I'm.    The  Mcrcurialis  frulicosa. 

MARJORAM.     See  Origanum. 

MARJORA'NA.     See  Origanum. 

MA  RLE.     Set-  Limestone. 

MARMALADE.  The  pulp of.quinces,  jr  any  other 
fruit,  boiled  into  a  consistence  with  honey. 

Marmary'o.e.  (From  papnaipu,  to  shine.)  An 
appearance  of  sparks,  or  coruscations,  flashing  before 
th"  i  j  es. 

Marmola'ria.  (From  marmor,  marble:  so  named 
because  it  is  spotted  like  marble).  See  Acanthus 
mollis. 

MARMOR.     Marble. 

Marmor  metaliuum.     Native  sulphate  of  barytes. 

Marmora ta  AURIUM.  (From  marmor,  marble.) 
The  wax  of  the  ear. 

Marmo'reuh  Tartarus.  The  hardest  species  of 
human  calculus. 

Makmorioe.  An  affection  of  the  eves,  in  which 
sparks  and  Hashes  of  fire  are  supposed  to  present  them 
stives. 

MaROCo'stiHUM.  A  purgative  extract  made  of 
the  martini  and  costus ;  originally  made  by  Mindc 
rerus. 

MARROW.  Medulla.  The  fat  substance  secreted 
by  the  small  arteries  of  its  proper  membrane;  and  con 
taint  tl  in  Hie  medullary  cavities  of  the  long  cylindrical 
bone*.     See  Bone. 

Marrow,  spinal.    See  Medulla  spinalis. 

Marrtjbu  strum.  The  Jlalote  nigra,  or  stinking 
hoarho'ind. 

MARRUBIUM.  (From  marrob,  a  hitler  juice, 
lleb.)  Hoarhound.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Liuriann  system.  Class,  Jjidijnamia:  Order 
Oymnospermia. 

'-».  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  common  hoar- 
hound.     See  Marrubium  vulgarc. 

Marrubium  album.     See  JIurrubium  rmgare. 

Marrubium  alvsson.  Myssum.  Galen's  mad- 
wort.     Il  is  supposed  to  he  diaphoretic. 

Marrubium  aquaticum.  Water  hoarhound  ;  open- 
ing, corroborant. 

Marrubium  hispanicum,  or  Spanish  hoarhound 
See  .Marrubium  ri  rlii  tllutum. 

Marrubium  nigrum  hetidum.  The  black,  stink- 
ing hoarhound,  or  Bafote  nigra. 

Marrubium  vertkili.atum.  Marrubium  hispant 
cum.    The  Sideritis  syriaca,  or  base  hoarhound. 

Marrubium  vuloare.     The  systematic  name  ol 
mmon  hoarhound.     Marrubium  album;  Marru 
'  bium — dentibus  calvcinis,  setaceis  uncinatis  of  Lin 
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ntus.  The  leaves  of  tins  indigenous  plant  have  a 
moderately  Btrong  smell  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agreeable;  which,  by  drying,  is  improved;  and  in 
keeping  Cm  some  months  is,  in  great  part,  dissipated  ; 
their  taste  is  very  bitter,  penetrating,  diffusive,  and 
durable  in  the  mouth.  That  hoarhound  possesses  some 
.'Mare  of  medicinal  power,  may  be  inferred  from  its 
sensible  qualities;  but  its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be 
clearly  ascertained.  It  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the 
common  people  In  coughs  and  asthmas.  The  usual 
dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  in  infusion, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is 
from  gr.  x.  to  3  ss. 

MA liti  The  mythological  and  alchemistical  name 
of  iron. 

Mars  alkalizatus.  One  of  the  alkalies  with  an 
admixture  of  iron. 

Mars  saccharatus.  Iron  mixed  with  starch  and 
melted  sugar. 

Mars  solubilis.    Ferrum  tartarizntum. 

Mars  sulphuraTUS.  Iron  filings,  and  sulphur  de- 
flagrated. 

.Marseilles  hart-wort.     See  Sescli  lortuosum. 

Marsh-mallow.    See  Mlhma  officinalis. 

Marsh  trefoil.     See  Menyanlkcs  Irifoliata. 

MARSUPIA'LIS.  (From  marsupium,  a  purse: 
so  named  from  its  resemblance.)  See  Obturator  in- 
tern us. 

Murtagon  lily.     See  Lilium  marlagon. 

MARTIAL.  (Martialis;  from  Mars,  iron.)  Some- 
times used  to  express  preparations  of  iron,  or  sucli  as 
are  impregnated  therewith ;  as  the  Martial  liegulus 
of  antimony,  &c. 

Martial  elluops.    The  protoxide  of  iron. 

Martial  salts.     Salts  of  iron. 

Martia'tum  unguentum.  Soldiers'  ointment. 
Ointment  of  laurel,  rue,  marjoram,  &c. 

Ma'rtis  limatura  pr/eparata.  Purified  filings 
of  iron. 

MARTYN,  John,  was  born  in  1C99.  His  father, 
being  in  a  mercantile  station  in  London,  he  was  in- 
tended to  succeed  in  this,  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  neglected :  but  his  taste  for  literature  led  him  to 
devote  much  of  the  night  to  study.  His  partiality, 
however,  was  particularly  directed  to  botany,  and  he 
made  many  experiments  on  the  germination  of  seeds, 
&c.  When  about  22  years  of  age,  he  became  secre- 
tary of  a  botanical  society,  and  proved  one  of  its  most 
active  members:  three  years  after,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Society,  and  many  of  his  papers  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of  which 
he  subsequently  took  a  part  in  the  abridgment.  At 
what  period  he  changed  to  the  medical  profession  is 
not  known.  In  1726,  lie  published  his  tables  of  offici- 
nal plants,  disposed  according  to  Ray'ssystem.  Having 
given  public  lectures  on  botany  in  London  with  much 
approbation,  he  was  thought  qualified  to  leach  that 
science  at  Cambridge;  and  accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  delivered  the  first  course  ever  heard  in 
that  university.  In  1730,  he  entered  at  Emanuel  col- 
lege, with  an  intention  of  graduating  in  physic;  but 
this  was  soon  abandoned  on  his  marriage,  and  from 
the  necessary  attendance  to  his  profession  in  London, 
(hi  the  death  of  the  botanical  professor  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Martyn  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1733;  but  he  continued  lecturing  only  two 
or  three  years,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  encou- 
ragement, and  '.specially  of  a  botanic  garden  there.  In 
1741,  he  published  a  splendid  quarto  addition  of  Virgil's 
Georgics.  in  which  much  new  light  was  thrown  on  the 
natural  history  of  that  author.  Dr.  Halley  having 
assisted  him  in  the  astronomical  part;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bucolics,  on  the  same  plan.  In  1752,  he 
retired  from  practice,  and  about  nine  years  after  re- 
signed his  professorship  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Martyn ;  in  consequence  of  whose  election 
he  presented  hil  botanical  library,  of  above  200  vo- 
lumes, with  his  drawings,  herbarium,  &c.  to  the  uni- 
versity.    He  died  in  17G& 

MA'RUM.  (From  mar,  Hebrew  for  bitter:  so 
«amed  from  its  taste.)  Several  species  of  teucrium 
were  mi  named. 

Marum  creticum.    See  Teucrium  marum. 

Marum  syriacum.  (From  mar,  bitter,  Hebrew.) 
See  Teucrium  marum. 

Marum  verum.    See  Teucrium  marum. 

Marum  vulgare.    See  Thymus  mastichma. 
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Ma  rvisvm.    Malmsey  wine. 

MA'SCIIALE.    Macxo-M-    The  armpit. 

Maschali'ster.  (From^affxa^'rW)  The  second 
vertebra  of  the  back. 

MASCULUS.  There  are  two  sexes  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  the  male  and  the  female.  The  male  of 
animals  is  distinguished  by  his  peculiar  genital  organs, 
and  the  analogy  is  carried  to  vegetables.  A  flower  i? 
called  a  male  flower,  which  has  stamina  only,  which 
are  reckoned  by  the  sexualists  to  be  the  male  organ. 

Ma'slach.  A  medicine  of  the  opiate  kind,  in  use 
among  the  Turks. 

Masputum.    The  leaf  of  the  asafcetida  plant. 

MA'SSA.  (From  /lacou,  to  blend  together.)  A 
mass.  A  term  generally  applied  to  the  compound  out 
of  which  pills  are  to  be  formed. 

Massa  caRnea  jacobi  sylvii.  See.Flcxor  lovgus 
digitorum  pedis. 

Ma'ssaus.     An  old  name  for  mercury. 

MASSE  TER.  (From  paccaopai,  to  chew  ;  because 
it  assists  in  chewing.)  Zigomato-maxilluire,  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
face.  It  is  a  short,  thick  muscle,  which  arises,  by 
fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
malar  process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  the  lower  hori- 
zontal edge  of  the  os  mala-,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  far  back- 
wards as  the  eminence  belonging  to  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw.  From  some  little  interruption  in  the 
fibres  of  this  muscle,  at  their  origin,  some  writers  de- 
scribe it  as  arising  by  two,  and  others  by  three,  distinct 
portions,  or  heads.  'The  two  layers  of  fibres,  of  which 
it  seems  to  be  composed,  cross  each  other  as  they  de- 
SJend,  the  external  layer  extending  backwards,  and 
the  internal  one  slanting  forwards.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  basis  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  into  all  that  part 
of  the  lower  jaw  which  supports  the  coronoid  and  con- 
dyloid processes.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the  lower  jaw, 
and,  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  decussation,  to 
move  it  a  little  forwards  and  backwards  in  the  act  of 
chewing. 

MASSICOT.    The  yellow  oxide  of  lead* 

Ma'ssoy  cortex.     See  Cortex  massoy. 

MASTERWORT.     See  Imperaloria. 

MASTIC.     See  Tistachia  lentiscus. 

MASTICATION.  {Masticatio;  from  mastico,  to 
chew.)  Chewing.  A  natural  function.  It  embraces 
the  seizing,  catching,  or  taking  the  food,  the  chewing 
and  the  insalivation.  The  organs  for  taking  in  food 
are  the  superior  extremities  and  the  mouth. 

The  mouth  is  the  oval  cavity  formed  above,  by  the 
palate  and  the  upper  jaw;  below,  by  the  tongue  and 
the  lower  jaw  ;  on  the  sides,  by  the  cheeks  ;  behind,  by 
the  velum  of  the  palate  and  the  pharynx  ;  and  in  front 
by  the  lips. 

The  dimensions  of  the  mouth  are  variable  in  differ- 
ent persons,  and  are  susceptible  of  an  enlargement  in 
every  direction ;  downwards,  by  lowering  the  tongue 
and  separating  the  jaws;  transversely,  by  the  disten- 
tion of  the  cheeks,  and  from  the  front  backward,  by 
the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  of  the  velum  of  the  palate. 

The  jaws  determine  most  particularly  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  mouth  ;  the  superior  jaw  makes  an 
essential  part  of  the  face,  and  moves  only  along  with 
the  head  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  inferior  possesses  a  very 
great  mobility. 

The  jaws  are  furnished  with  small,  very  hard  bodies, 
called  teeth. 

The  edge  of  the  socket  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer, 
fibrous,  resisting,  denominated  gum. 

We  ought  to  consider  in  the  parts  that  contribute  to 
the  apprehension  of  aliments,  the  muscles  that  move 
the  jaws,  and  particularly  the  inferior.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  with  the  tongue,  the  numerous  mo- 
tions of  which  have  a  great  Influence  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  mouth. 

Mechanism  of  the  taking  of  food.— Nothing  is  sim 
pier  than  the  taking  in  of  aliments:  it  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  alimentary  substances  into  the  mouth 
For  this  purpose  the  hands  seize  the  aliments,  and 
divide  them  into  small  portions  susceptible  of  being 
contained  in  the  mouth,  and  introduce  them  into  it 
either  directly  or  bv  means  of  proper  instruments. 

But,  in  order  to  their  being  received  into  this  cavity. 
the  jaws  must  separate;  in  ether  words,  the  mouth 
opens. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  food  ia  irUoudced  into  the 
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mould,  the  jaws  come  together  to  retain  it,  ami  assist 
In  mastication,  or  deglutition;  but  frequently  the  ele- 
vation of  the  interior  jaw  contributes  to  the  taking  of 
the  food.  We  have  an  example  of  it  when  one  bites 
into  fruit:  then  the  incisors  arc  thrust  into  the  ali- 
mentary substance  in  opposita  directions,  and,  acting 
as  the  blades  of  scissors,  they  detacha  portion  oflhe  mass. 
This  motion  is  produced,  principally  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  elevated  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 

represents  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the /.•(>«-<■/■  of  winch 

is  at  the  Insertion  of  the  ejevating  muscles,  the  paint 
of  support  at  the  articulation  temporo-maxillary,  and 
the  resistance  in  the  substance  upon  which  the  teeth 
act.  The  volume  of  the  body  placed  between  the 
incisors  lias  an  influence  upon  the  force  by  winch  it 
may  he  pressed.  It' it  is  small,  the  power  will  be  much 
greater,  tor  all  the  elevating  muscles  are  inserted  per- 
pendicularly to  the  jaw,  and  the  whole  of  their  lore 
is  employed  in  moving  the  lever  that  it  represents;  it 
the  volume  of  the  body  is  such  that  it  can  hardly  enter 

the  mouth,  though  it  presents  very  little  resistance,  the 
incisors  will  not  enter  it.  for  the  masseter,lhe  tec 
and  the  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  are  Inserted  very 
obliquely  into  the  jaw,  whence  results  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  force  that  they  develop*  In  contract- 
ing. When  the  efforts  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are 
not  sufficient  to  detach  a  portion  of  the  alimentary 
mass,  the  hand  so  acts  upon  it  as  to  separate  it  from 
the  portion  retained  by  the  teeth.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  posterior  muscles  of  the  neck  draw  the  head  strong- 
ly back,  and  from  the  combination  of  these  effi  rts  re- 
sults the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  food  which 
remains  in  the  mouth.  In  this  mode  the  incisors  and 
eye  teeth  are  generally  employed;  the  grinders  are 
rarely  used.  By  the  succession  of  these  motions  of 
taking  food  the  mouth  is  filled,  and  on  account  of  the 
suppleness  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  easy  depression  of 
the  tongue,  a  considerable  quantity  of  food  may  be 
accumulated  in  it. 

When  the  mouth  is  full,  the  velum  of  the  palate  is 
lowered,  its  inferior  edge  is  applied  upon  the  most  dis- 
tant pan  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  so  that  al!  commu- 
nication is  intercepted  between  the  mouth  and  the  pha- 
rynx. 

Independently  of  what  we  have  said  of  the  mouth,  in 
respect  to  taking  the  food,  to  conceive  its  uses  ill  inasti 
cation  and  insalivation.  it  is  useful  to  remark  that 
fluids  abound  in  the  mouth  proceeding  from  different 
sources.  First,  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers 
its  sides  secretes  an  abundant  mucosity  ;  numerous 
isolated  or  agglomerated  follicles  that  are  observed  in 
the  interior  of  the  cheeks,  at  the  junction  of  the  lips 
with  the  gums,  upon  the  back  of  the  tongue,  on  the  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  velum  and  the  uvula,  pour  con- 
tinually the  liquid  that  they  form  into  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  mouth.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with 
mucous  glands,  which  exist  in  great  number  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cheeks  and  palate. 

Lastly,  there  is  poured  into  the  mouth,  the  saliva  se- 
creted by  -i\  elands,  three  on  each  side,  and  which 
bear  the  name  of  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sub-lin- 
gual. The  first,  placed  between  the  external  ear  and 
the  jaw,  have  each  a  secreting  canal  which  opens  on 
the  level  of  the  second  small  superior  grinder  ;  each 
maxillary  gland  has  one  which  terminates  on  the  sides 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  tongue,  near  which  those  of  the 
sub-lingual  glands  open. 

These  fluids  are  probably  variable  in  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties  according  to  the  organs  by 
which  they  are  formed  ;  but  the  distinction  has  not  yet 
been  established  by  chemistry  by  direct  experiments: 
the  mixture  under  the  name  of  saliva  has  been  exactly 
analyzed. 

.Among  the  alimentary  substances  deposited  in  the 
mouth,  the  one  sort  only  traverse  this  cavity  without 
suffering  any  change  ;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
main a  considerable  time  in  it,  and  undergo  important 
modifications.  The  first  are  the  soft  sorts  of  food,  or 
nearly  liquid,  of  which  the  temperature  is  little  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  body  ;  the  second  are  the  aliments, 
which  are  hard,  dry,  fibrous,  and  those  whose  tem- 
perature is  more  or  less  different  from  what  is  proper 
for  the  animal  economy.  They  are  both  in  common, 
however,  appreciated  by  the  organs  of  taste  in  passing 
through  the  mouth. 

We  may  attribute  to  three  principal  modifications 
the  changes  that  the  food  undergoes  in  the  mouth  :  1st, 


change  of  temperature;  2d,  mixture  with  the  fluids  (hat 
are  poured  into  (he  mouth,  and  sometimes  dissolution 
in  these  thuds  ;  3d,  pressure  more  or  less  strong,  and 
very  often  cli\ision,  which  bruising  destroys  the  cohe- 
sion of  their  parts.  It  is  besides  easily  anil  frequently 
transported  from  one  part  of  this  cavity  f.  another. 
These  three  modes  of  change  do  not  take  place  suc- 
cessively, but  simultaneously,  by  mutually  favouring 
each  other. 

The  change  of  temperature  of  the  food  retained  in 
the  mouth  h  ex  idem  ;  the  sensation  u  Inch  ii  exciti  i  In 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  this,  if  it  has  a  low  tempera- 
ture, it  produces  a  vivid  impression  of  cold,  which 
continues  until  it  litis  absorbed  the  caloric  necessary  to 
bring  it  near  to  the  temperature  of  the  sides  of  the 
mouth  ;  the  contrary  takes  place  if  the  temperature  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  judgment  on  this  occasion,  as 
with  that  which  relates  to  the  temperature  of  bi 
Which  touch  the  skin  ;  we  join  to  it,  unknown  to  us,  a 
comparison  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
and  with  that  of  (he  bodies  which  have  been  previously 
iii  contact  with  the  mouth  ;  so  that  a  body  preserving 
the  same  degree  of  heat  will  appear  to  us  alternately 
hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  bodies 
formerly  in  the  i 

The  change  of  temperature  thai  the  food  undergoes  in 
the  mouth  is  only  an  accessary  phenomenon  ;  its  tritu- 
ration and  its  mixture  more  or  less  intimate  with  the 
fluids  poured  into  this  cavity,  are  what  merit  particular 
attention. 

As  soon  as  an  aliment  is  introduced  into  the  mouth 
it  is  pressed  by  the  tongue,  applying  it  against  the 
palate,  or  against  some  other  part  of  the  Sides  of  tilt 
mouth.  If  the  aliment  is  soft,  if  its  parts  cohere  but 
little,  litis  simple  pressure  is  enough  to  break  it  ;  if  the 
alimentary  substance  is  composed  of  liquid  ami  solid, 
the  liquid  is  expressed  by  this  pressure,  and  the  solid 
part  only  remains  in  the  mouth.  The  tongue  produced 
the  effect,  of  which  we  speak,  so  much  better  in  pro- 
portion as  its  membrane  is  muscular,  and  as  a  great 
number  of  muscles  are  destined  to  move  it. 

It  might  astonish  us  that  the  tongue,  which  is  so  soft, 
could  he  capable  of  breaking  a  body  offering  even  small 
resistance;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  hardens  in  con- 
tracting, like  all  the  muscles,  and,  besides,  it  presents 
under  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  its  superior 
aspect,  a  dense  and  thick  fibrous  layer. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  that  lake  place  if  the  food 
has  but  little  resistance  ;  but  if  it  presents  a  considera 
bit  resistance,  it  then  undergoes  the  action  of  the  mas- 
ticating organs. 

The  essi  niral  agents  of  mastication  are  the  muscles 
that  move  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  the  checks,  and  the 
lips:  the  maxillary  bones  and  the  teeth  serve  only  as 
simple  instruments. 

Though  the  motions  of  both  jaws  may  contribute  to 
mastication,  il  is  produced  almost  always  by  those  of 
the  inferior  one.  This  hone  may  be  lowered,  raised, 
and  pressed  strongly  against  the  upper  jaw  ;  carried 
forward,  backward,  and  even  directed  a  little  towards 
the  sides.  These  different  motions  are  produced  by  the 
numerous  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  jaw. 

But  the  jaws  could  never  have  produced  the  neces- 
sary effect  in  mastication  if  they  had  not  been  furnished 
with  teeth,  the  physical  properties  of  which  are  par 
ticularly  suited  to  this  digestive  action. 

[There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  although  teeth 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  general,  yet  it  is  within  our 
knowledge  that  a  man,  who  has  followed  the  coasting 
trade  from  New-York,  never  had  any  teeth,  and  could 
eat  crackers,  ship-bread,  or  any  hard  substance,  break- 
ing and  chewing  it  with  his  gums,  as  well  as  any  one 
with  teeth.     A.J 

Mechanism  of  mastication.— -Fat  the  commencement 
of  mastication,  the  inferior  jaw  must  be  lowered,  an 
effect  which  is  produced  by  the  relaxation  of  its  ele- 
vating, and  the  contraction  of  its  depressing  muscles 
The  food  must  then  he  placed  between  the  dental 
arches,  either  by  the  tongue  or  some  other  agent ;  the 
inferior  jaw  is 'then  raised  by  the  masseter,  internal 
pterygoid,  and  temporal  muscles,  the  intensity  of  whose 
contraction  depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  food 
This  being  pressed  between  two  unequal  surfaces 
whose  asperities  fit  into  each  other,  is  divided  into 
small  portions,  the  number  of  which  is  in  proportion  to 
the  facility  with  which  the!  have  given  way. 
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But  a  motion  of  this  kind  reaches  only  a  part  of  Hie 
food  contained  in  the  mouth,  and  it  must  be  ail  equally 
divided.  This  takes  place  by  the  successive  motions 
of  the  inferior  jaw,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  cheeks,  of  those  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  which 
bring  the  food  between  the  teeth  successively  and 
promptly  during  the  separation  of  the  jaws,  that  it  may 
be  bruised  when  they  come  together. 

When  the  alimentary  substances  are  soft  and  easily 
bruised,  two  or  three  masticatory  motions  are  sufficient 
to  divide  all  that  is  in  the  mouth;  the  three  kinds  of 
teeth  are  employed  in  it.  A  longer  continued  mastica- 
tion is  necessary  when  the  substances  are  more  resist- 
ing, fibrous,  or  tough:  in  this  case  we  chew  oaly  with 
the  inn! arcs,  and  often  only  with  one  side  at  a  time,  to 
allow  the  other  to  rest.  In  employing  the  grinders 
(here  is  an  advantage  of  shortening  the  arm  of  the  Ifivi  r 
represented  by  the  jaw,  and  by  so  doing  of  rendering  it 
more  advantageous  for  the  power  that  moves  it. 

In  the  mastication,  the  teeth  have  sometimes  to  sup- 
port very  considerable  efforts,  which  would  inevitably 
shake,  or  else  displace  them,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme 
solidity  of  their  articulation  with  the  jaws.  Each  root 
acts  like  a  wedge,  in  transmitting  to  the  sides  of  the 
sockets  the  force  by  which  it  is  pressed. 

The  advantage  of  the  conical  form  of  the  roots  is  not 
doubtful.  By  reason  of  this  form,  the  force  by  which 
the  tootii  is  pressed,  and  which  lends  to  thrust  it  into 
the  jaw,  is  decomposed ;  one  part  tends  to  separate  the 
cides  of  the  sockets,  the  other  to  lower  them  ;  and  the 
transmission,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  extremity 
of  the  root,  which  could  not  have  failed  to  take  place 
in  a  cylindric  form,  is  distributed  over  all  the  surface 
if  the  socket.  The  grinders  that  have  more  considera- 
ble efforts  to  sustain,  have  a  number  of  roots,  or  at 
least  one  very  large.  The  incisors  and  eye  teeth,  that 
have  only  one  small  root,  have  uever  any  great  pres- 
sure to  support. 

If  the  gums  had  not  presented  a  smooth  surface  and 
n  dense  tissue,  placed  as  they  are  round  the  neck  of  the 
teeth  and  filling  their  intervals,  they  would  have  been 
torn  every  instant ;  for,  in  the  mastication  of  hard  and 
irregular  substances,  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  their  edges  and  angles.  This  inconvenience 
happens  whenever  "their  tissue  becomes  soft,  as  in  scor- 
butic affections. 

During  the  time  of  mastication  the  mouth  is  shut  he- 
hind  by  the  curtain  of  the  palate,  the  anterior  surface 
of  which  is  pressed  against  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  the 
food  is  retained  before  by  the  teeth  and  the  lips. 

Insalivalcon  of  the  aliments. — Whenever  we  have 
an  appetite,  the  view  of  food  determines  a  considerable 
afflux  of  saliva  into  the  mouth  ;  in  some  people  it  is  so 
strong  as  to  be  projected  to  the  distance  of  several 
feet. 

While  the  aliments  are  bruised  and  triturated  by 
Hie  masticating  organs,  they  imbibe,  and  are  pene- 
trated completely  by  the  fluids  that  are  poured  into  flic 
mouth,  and  particularly  by  the  saliva.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  division  of  the  food  and  tne  numerous 
displacements  that  it  suffers  during  mastication,  sin- 
gularly favour  its  mixture  with  tile  mucous  and  sali- 
vary juices. 

Most  of  the  alimentary  substances  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  mouth  are  dissolved  or  suspended  wholly 

or  in  part  In  the  saliva,  and  i ediaiely  thej  become 

proper  tin  being  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  are 
forthwith  swallowed. 

On  account  of  its  viscosity,  the  saliva  absorbs  air,  by 
which  it  is  swept  in  the  different  motions  necessary  lor 
mastication;  but  the  quantity  of  air  absorbed  in  this 
circumstance  is  Inconsiderable,  and  has  been  generally 
exaggerated. 

Of  what  use  is  the  trituration  of  food  and  its  mixture 
With  the  saliva  I  Is  it  a  simple  division  which  renders 
the  aliment!  more  proper  for  the  alterations  which  they 
undergo  in  the  stomach,  or  do  they  stiller  the  first  de- 
cree olnniniali/.alinn  in  the  mouth  ?  tin  this  point  there 
is  nothing  certain  known. 

Ln  ns  remark  that  mastication  and   iosalivatlon 

change  the  savour  anil  odour  of  the  food;  Ihat  masti- 
cation, sufficiently  prolonged,  generally  renders  dlges 

<>■ ie  quick   and   easy;   that,  on   the   contrary, 

people  Who  do  not  chew   their  loud,  have  often  on  Hits 
account  very  painful  and  slow  digestion, — . '.' 
Physiology. 
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MASTICATORY.  {MasUcatorium  ;  from  mastico 
to  chew.)     A  medicine  intended  for  chewing. 

MA'STICHE.  (From  uacau,  to  express.)  See  Pis- 
tacia lentiscus. 

Mastich-herb.     See  Thymus  mastichinu. 

Mastich,  Syrian.    See  Teucrium  marum. 

Mastich-tree.    See  Pistacia  lentiscus. 

Mastich  wood.    See  Pistacia  lentiscus. 

jMastk  iikl.e'um.  (From  ua?ixii  mastich,  anu 
tXainy,  oil.)     Oil  of  mastich. 

Masti'china.  (Diminutive  of  masliche.)  See  Thy- 
mus mastichina. 

J\lasticot.     See  Massicot. 

Ma'stix.     See  Pistacia  lentiscus. 

MASTODYNIA.  (From  uas-os,  a  breast,  and 
oovvri,  pain.)  Nacla.  Phlegmon  of  the  breast  of 
women.  This  disease  may  take  place  at  any  period 
of  life,  but  it  most  commonly  affects  those  who  give 
suck.  It  is  characterized  by  tumefaction,  tension,  heat, 
redness,  and  pain ;  and  comes  sometimes  in  both 
breasts,  but  most  commonly  in  one.  Pyrexia  generally 
attends  the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  very  quickly 
formed,  and  in  general  without  any  thing  preceding  to 
show  it;  but  now  and  then  a  slight  shivering  is  the 
forerunner.  This  disease  terminates  either  in  resolu- 
tion, in  suppuration,  or  scirrhus.  If  the  disease  is  left: 
to  itself,  it  generally  terminates  in  suppuration. 

The  causes  which  give  lise  to  this  disease,  are  those 
which  give  rise  to  most  of  the  phlegmasia;,  as  cold, 
violent  blows,  &c.  In  women  who  are  lying-in,  or 
giving  suck,  it  mostly  arises  either  from  a  suppression 
of  the  lochia,  or  a  retention  of  milk.  Mastodynia  is 
often  of  long  continuance ;  it  is  a  very  painful  disease, 
but  is  seldom  fatal,  unless  when  absolutely  neglected, 
when  it  may  run  into  scirrhus,  andfinally  cancer.  The 
termination  of  the  disease  by  gangrene  is  never  to  be 
apprehended,  at  least  few,  if  any,  have  seen  the  disease 
terminate  in  this  way. 

MASTOID.  {Mastoideus :  from  /laj-oj,  a  breast, 
and  tirjoj,  resemblance.)  1.  Those  processes  of  bones 
are  so  named  that  are  shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the 
breast,  as  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
&c. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle.  See  Sierno-rlcida-mas 
toideus. 

Mastoid  foramen.  A  hole  in  the  temporal  bone  of 
the  skull. 

Mastoideus  lateralis.  A  name  for  the  complexes 
muscle. 

Mat.u.i'sta  radix.  A  root  said  to  be  imported 
from  America,  where  it  is  given  as  a  purgative,  its 
action  being  rather  milder  than  that  of  jalap. 

MA'TEH.  (MuTmi,  a  mother:  so  called  by  the 
Arabians,  who  thought  they  cave  origin  to  all  other 
membranes  of  the  body.)  1.  Two  membranes  of  the 
brain  had  this  epithet  given  them.  See  Dura  mater, 
and  Pia  matrr. 

2.  A  name  of  the  herb  mugwort,  because  of  its  virtue 
in  disorders  of  the  womb. 

Mater  iierearum.  Common  mugwort.  See  Jlr- 
temieia  vulgaris. 

Mater  metallorum.     Quicksilver. 

Mater  PCRLAROM.     See  Margarita. 

MATERIA.  A  term  given  to  a  substance  that  is 
selected  for  a  particular  experiment  or  purpose,  which 
is  expressed  by  adding  the  name  of  that  purpose: 
hence  materia  medica,  materia  chemica,  Sec. 

Materia  medica.  By  this  term  is  understood  a 
general  class  of  substances,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
Which  are  used  in  the  cure  o(  disc-.  ■ 

I'artbeuser,  Newman,  Lewis,  GlediUch,  Linnaeus, 
Vogel,  Alston.  Beraius,  Cullen,  Murray,  Paris,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  pharmacology,  and  other  wi iters  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  have  hern  at  much  labour  to  con- 
nive arrangements  nf  these  articles.  Some  have  dis- 
posed them  according  to  their  natural  resemblances, 
Others  according  to  their  real  or  supposed  virtues; 
others  according  to  their  active  constituent  principles. 
These  arrangements  have  their  peculiar  advantages. 
The  first  may  be  preferred  by  the  natural  historian,  the 
second  by  the  physiologist,  and  the  last  bythechemisi 
The  pharmacopeias,  published  by  the  Colleges  ol  l'hy 

slciana  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  have  the 

articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  arranged  ia  alphabetical 

order;  this  plan  is  also  adopted  by  BUMSt  a'!  the  con 
tiiicnia!  pharmacopoeias 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 


Dr.  Cullen  nas  arranged  the  Materia  Medica  as  (bl- 
ows:— 

{Nutriments,  which  are 
Fond, 
Drinks, 
Condiments; 
Medicines  which  ac;on  Hie 
f  Solids, 

I  Simple,  as 

.Astringents, 
Totvits, 
Emollients, 
Corrosives  ; 
Living,  as 

Stimulants, 
Sedatives, 

Narcotics, 
Refrigerants, 
Antispasmodics. 


I.  Fluids, 


I.  NUTRIMENTS. 
a  Fruits, 

a.  Fresh,  stceet,  acidu- 

lous, as 
Prunes 
Oranges 
Lemons 
Raspberries 
Red  and  black  currants 
Mulberries 
Grapes.  && 

b.  Dried,  stceet,  acidu- 
lous, as 

Raisins 

Currants 

Pigs. 
£.  Oi.eraceous  Herbs. 

Water-cresses 

Dandelion 

Parsley 

Artichoke, 
y.  Roots. 

Carrot 

Gailick 

Satyrion. 
I.  Seeds  and  Ncts. 

Altnonds,    sweet    and 
bitter 

Walnuts 

Olives. 

II.  MEDICINES. 
1.  Astringents. 

Red  rose 

Cinqnefoil 

Tonnentil 

Madder 

Sorrel 

Water-dock 

Bistort 

Fern 

Pomegranate 

Oak-bark 

Galls 

Logwood 

Quince 

Mulberry 

Sloe 

Gum  arabic 

Catechu 

Drason's  blood 
Alkanet 

Balaustine  flower 
St.  John's  wort 
Millefoil 
Plantain 
Convallaria 
Bear's  berry. 
2  Tonics. 
Gentian 

Lesser  centaury 
Quassia 
Shnarouba 
Marsh  trefoil 
Fumitory 
Camomile 
Tansy 


The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  which 


'  Producing  p  change  ot 
fluidity, 

Jittenuatits, 
JnspissaiUs. 
Mixture, 

Correctors  of  Acrimony 
Demulcents, 
-Antacids, 
Antalknliuts 
<  Antiseptics. 

Evucuants;  viz. 

F.rrhines, 

SialagogUCS, 

Expectorants, 

Emetics, 

Cathartics, 

Diuretic*, 

Diaphoretics, 

Emmcnagogucs 


Wormwood 
Southernwood 
Sea-worm  wood 

Water-germander 
Virginian  snakc-roct 
Leopard's  bane 
Peruvian  bark. 

3.  Emollients. 
Culummferous, 
Marsh  mallow 
Mallow. 
Farinaceous, 
Quince-seeds 
Fomugreek-sced 
Linseed 

t'arinus  emollients, 
Pellitory 
Verbascum 
White  lily. 

4.  Corrosives. 

5.  Stimulants. 
Verticellated, 
Lavender 
Balm 
Marjoram 
Sweet  marjoram 
Syrian  herb  mastich 
Rosemary 
Hvssop 

Ivy 

Mint 

Peppermint 

Pennyroyal 

Thyme 

Mother  of  thyme 

Sage. 

Umbellated, 

Fennel 

Archangel 

Anise 

Caraway 

Coriander 

Cumin 

Dill 

Saxifrage. 

Silii/uose, 

Horseradish 

Watercress 

Mustard 

Scurvy-grasi. 

Alliaceous, 

Garlick. 

Coniferous, 

Fir 

Juniper. 

Balsamics, 

Venice  turpentine 

Common  turpentine 

Canada  balsam 

Copaiba  balsam 

Tolu  balsam 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Resinous, 

Guaiacum 

Ladanum 

Storax 

L  1 


come  under  the  prcccdin 

Benzoin. 

.■Iromatics, 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 

Mace 

Clove 

Allspice 

Canella 

Cascarilla 

Black  pepper 

Long  pepper 

Indian  pepper 

Ginger 

Lesser  cardamom 

Zedoary 

Virginian  snake-root 

Ginseng 

Aromatic  reed. 

Acrids, 

Wake-robin 

Pellitory 

Stavesacre. 
6.  Narcotics. 
P.hizadaceous, 
White  poppy 
Red  poppy. 

Umbellated, 

Hemlock 

Water  hemlock. 

Solanaceous, 

Belladonna 

Henbane 

Tobacco 

Bitter-sweet 

Stramonium 

Vuria, 

Laurel 

Camphor 

Saffron 

Wine. 

7.  Refrigerants. 
Fruits  of  plants 
Acidulous  herbs  and 

roots. 

8.  Antispasmodics. 
Fcetid  herbs, 
Wormwood 
Foetid  goosefoot 
Cumin 
Pennyroyal 
Rue 
Savins, 
Foetid  gums, 
Asafretida 
Galbanum 
Opoponax 
Valerian. 

9-  Diluents. 
Water. 

10.  Atticnuants 
Alkalies  ' 
Sugar 
Liquorice 
Dried  fruits. 

11.  Xnspissants. 
Acids 


;  classes : — 

1'arinaceons  and  muc 
laginoua  demulcent; 

12.  Demulcents. 
Mucilaginous, 
Gum  arable 
- — ;  tragacanth. 
Farinaceous, 

as 
Starch 
Bland  oils. 

13.  Antacids. 
Alkalies  and  earths 

14.  Antalkamnks. 
Acids. 

15.  Antiseptics. 
Acid  parts  of  plants 
Acescent  herbs 
Sugar 

Siliquose  plants 
Alliaceous  plants 
Astringents 
Bitters 
Aromatics 
Essential  oils 
Camphor 
Gum  tesins 
Saffron 
Contrayerva 
Valerian 
Opium 
Wine. 

16.  Errhines. 
Asarabacca 
White  hellebore 
Water  iris 
Pellitory. 

17.  Sialaooouks 
Archangel 
Cloves 
Masterwort 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Pellitory. 

18.  Expectorant* 
Ivy 

Hoarliound 
Pennyroyal 
Elecampane 
Florentine  orris-root 
Tobacco 
Squill 
Coltsfoot 
Benzoin 
Storax 

Canada  balsam 
Tolu  balsam. 

19.  Emetics. 
Asarabacca 
Ipecacuan 
Tobacco 
Squill 
Mustard 
Horseradish 
Bitters. 

20.  Catharticus. 
Milder, 
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Mild  acid  fruits 

Cassia  pulp 

Tamarind 

Sugar 

Manna 

Sweet  roots 

Bland  oils 

Da  mask  rose 

Violet 

Polypody 

Mustard 

Bitters 

Balsamics. 

Acrid, 

Rhubarb 

Sencka 

Broom 

Elder 


Castor  oil 
Senna 

Black  hellebore 
Jalap 

Scammony 
Buckthorn 
Tobacco 
White  hellebore 
Coloquintida 
Elaterium. 
21  Diuretics. 
Parsley 
Carrot 
Fennel 
Pimplnel 
Eryngo 
Madder 
Burdock 


The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Materia 
Mcdica,  according  to  J.  Murray,  in  his  Elements  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
a.  General  stimulants. 

„.„.    ., ,    (  Narcotics 
a-DlffuslbIe,  Antispasmodics. 

b.  Permanent  j  ^""ringent* 
b    Local  stimulants.         Emetics 
Cathartics 
Emnienagogucs 
Diuretics 
Diaphoretics 
Expectorants 
Sialagogues 
Errhines 
Epispastics. 
c    Chemical  remedies.      Refrigerants 
Antacids 
Lilhontriptics 
Escharotics. 
D.  Mechanical  remedies.  Anthelmintics 
Demulcents 
Diluents 
Emollients. 
Under  the  head  of  Narcotics  are  included — 
Alkohol.    Ether.    Camphor,    l'apaver  somniferum. 
Hyoscyamus  niger.    Atropa  belladonna.     Aconitum 
nupellus.    Conium  maculatuin.     Digitalis  purpurea. 
Nicotiana  tabacum.     Lactucu  virosw.      Datura  stra- 
monium.  Rhododendron  chrysanthemum.    Rhus  toxi 
codendron.     Arnica  montana.     Strychnos  nux  vo- 
mica.    Primus  laurocerasus. 

Under  the  second  class,  Antispasmodics,  are  in- 
cluded— Moschus.    Casloreum.     Oleum  aniinale  em- 
pyreiimaticum.    Petroleum.    Ammonia.     Ferula  asa- 
ftetida.     Sagapenum.     Bubon   gatbanum.     Valeriana 
officinalis.    Crocus  sativus.     Melaleuca  leucadendron. 
Narcotics  used  as  Antispasmodics — 
Ether.    Camphor.    Opium. 
Tonics  used  as  Antispasmodics— 
Cuprum.    Zincum.    Hydrargyrus.    Cinchona. 
The  Mead  of  Tonics  embraces — 

1.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Hydrargyrus.  Fcrrum.  Zincum.  Cuprum.  Ar- 
senicum. 'Barytes.  Call.  Acidum  niliicum.  Oxy- 
murias  potassa;. 

2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Cinchona  officinalis.  Cinchona  caribam.  Cinchona 
fioribunda.  Cuspaiia.  Aristolorliiaserpentaria.  Dors- 
tenia  contrayerva.  Croton  eleulberia.  Calumba. 
Quassia  cxcelsa.  Quassia  Bimarouba.  Swietenia 
febrifuga.  Swietenia  niahagoni.  Gentiana  lutea.  An- 
themia  nobilis.  Artemisia  abslnthum.  Chlronta cen- 
tanrium.  Marruhium  vulgare.  Menyanthcs  trifoIi.ua. 
CentBuren  henedicta.  Citrus  aurantiuin.  Citrus  mc- 
dica. Laurus  cinnamomum.  Laurus  cassia.  Ca- 
nella  alba.  Acorus  calamus.  Amomum  zinziber. 
Kajinpfeiia  rotunda.  Santalum  album.  Pterocarpirs- 
santaliPUS.  Myristica  moschata.  Caryophyllus  aro- 
maticus.  Capsicum  annmim.  Piper  nigrum.  Piper 
longum.  Piper  cttbeba.  Myrtns  pimenta.  Amomum 
rcpens.  Carum  carui.  Coriandrum  sativum.  Pim- 
plnclla  anisum.  Anetbum  fs'niculum.  Anethum 
grnveolens.  Cuminum  cyminutn  Angelica  archan- 
gcllca.  Mentha  piperita.  Mentha  viridis.  Mentha 
pulogtiim.     Hysopus  officinalis. 

The  class  of  Astringents  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing :- 


Contrayerva 
Serpentaria 
Sage 

Water  germander 
Guaiacum 
Sassafras 
Seneka 

Vegetable  acids 
Essential  oil 
Wine 
Diluents. 
23.  EiMMENAUoores 
Aloes 

Foetid  gums 
Fcetid  plants 
Saffron. 


Bitter-sweet 
Wake- robin 
Asarabacca 
Foxglove 
Tobacco 
Rue 
Savine 
Snakeroot 
Squill 
Bitters 
Balsamic* 
Siliquosx 
Alliacete. 
22.  Diaphoretics 
Saffron 
Bitter-sweet 
Opium 
Camphor 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Quercus  robur.  Quercus  cerris.  Tormentilla 
erecta.  Polygonum  bistorta.  Anchusa  tincloiia.  Ha; 
mato.xylon  campechianum.  Rosa  gallica.  Arbutus 
tiva  ursi.  Mimosa  catechu.  Kino.  Pterocarpus 
draco.    Ficus  indica.    Pistachia  lentiscus. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Acidum  sulphuricutn.  Argilla.  Supersulphas  ar- 
gillse  et  potass*.  Calx.  Carlxmas  calcis.  Plumbum. 
Zincum.    Ferrum.    Cuprum. 

The  articles  which  come  under  the  head  of  Eme- 
tics, are 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Callioeca  ipecacuanha.  Scilla  maritima.  Anthe 
mis  nobilis.  Sinapis  alba.  Asarum  enropteuru.  Ni 
coiiana  tabacum. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Antimonium.  Sulphas  zinci.  Sulphas  ciipri.  Sub 
acetas  cupri.  Ammonia.  Hydro-sulphuretum  am 
moniiE. 

Cathartics  include 

Laxatives.  Mamia.  Cassia  fistula.  Tamarindw 
indica.     Ricinus  communis.    Sulphur.    Magnesia. 

Purgatives.  Cassia  senna.  Rheum  palmatum 
Convolvulus  jalapa.  Helleborus  niger.  Bryonia  alba 
Cucumis  colocynlhis.  Momordica  elaterium.  Rham 
nuscatliarticus.  Aloe  perfoliata.  Convolvulus  ream 
monia.  Gambojia  gutta.  Submurias  hydrargyri 
Sulphas  magnesia;.  Sulphas  soda;.  Sulphas  potass;t- 
Supertartras  potassa;.  Tartras  potassa1  et  soda-.  Mu 
riassoda:.     Terebinthina  veneta.     Nicotiana  tabacum 

The  medicinesarranged  under  Emmenagogues,  arc 

1.  From  the  class  of  Antispasmodics. 
Castoreum.     Ferula  asafcetida.    Bubon  galbanum. 

2.  From  the  class  of  tonics. 

Ferrum.     Hydrargyrus.     Cinchona  officinalis 

3.  From  the  class  of  Cathartics. 

Aloe.  Helleborus  niger.  Sinapis  alba.  Rosmarinu 
officinalis.  Rubia  tinctorum.  Rula  gravcolens.  Ju 
niperus  sabina. 

The  class  of  Dn-RETtcs  includes, 

1.  Saline  diuretics. 

Supertartras  potassa;.  Nitras  potassa;.  Murias  am 
monia;.    Acetas  potassa;.    Potassa. 

2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Scilla  maritima.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Nicotiana  ta 
bacum.  Solanum  dulcamara.  Eactuca  virosa  Col 
chicum  autumnale.  Gratiola  officinalis.  Spaiuim 
scoparium.  Juniperus  communis.  Copaifera  offici- 
nalis.   Pinus  balsamea.    Finns  larix. 

3.  From  the  animal  kingdom, 
Meloe  vesicatorius. 

Under  the  class  Diaphoretics,  are, 

Ammonia.  Murias  ammonia1.  Acetas  ammonia;. 
Citras  ammonia;.  Submurias  hydrarsyri.  ArMimoni- 
um.  Opium.  Camphor.  Guaiacum  officina  e.  Daphne 
mezercum.  Smilux  sarsaparilla.  Lauras  sassafras 
Coclllearia  annoracia.     Salvia  officinalis. 

The  class  Expectorants  comprehends, 

Antimonium.  Ipecacuanha.  Nicotiana  tabacum 
Digitalispurpurea.  Scilla  maritima.  Allium  .sativum 
Polygala  senega.  Ammoniacum.  Mvriha.  Styrax 
benzoin.  Styrax  officinalis.  Toluifera  balsumum 
Myroxylon  peruiferum.     Amyris  gileadensis. 

The  articles  of  the  class  Sialagogies  are  Hydrar- 
gyrus. Anthemis  pyrethrum.  Arum  imnntMum 
Amomum  zinziber.  Daphne  mezereum  Nicotians 
tabacum. 

The  class  of  Erriiinks  are,  Iris  florcntina.    Jtscu 
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lus  liippocastanum.  Origanum  majorana.  Lavendula 
■pica.  Assarum  rurppaum.  Vcrairum  album.  Ki- 
cotiano  tabacum.    Euphorbia  officinalis. 

In  tlie  class  Epispastus,  ami  Rubefacients  are 
Meloe  vesicatorius.  Ammonia  Pix  Burgundica. 
Sinapis  alba.     Allium  sativum. 

Rkhuokrants  are  constituted  by  the  following  ar- 
ticles. Citrus  aurantium.  Citrus  medusa.  Tainariu- 
dusindiea.  Acidum  acetosum.  Bupertartraa  potaaee. 
Nitras  potassas.    Boras  sods. 

Tlio  list  of  articles  that  come  under  the  class  Ant- 
acids are,  Potassa.  Soda.  Ammonia.  Calx.  Car- 
bonus  calcis.    Magnesia. 

In  the  class  Litiiontriptics  are,  Potassa.  Carbo- 
nas  potassa:.  Soda.  Carbonas  sodx.  Sapo  albus 
Calx. 

In  the  class  Escharotics  are,  Acida  mincralia. 
Potassa.    Nitras  argenti.    Muriasanlinionii.    Sulphas 


cupri.  Acetas  c.upri.  Murias  hydrargyri.  SuOmtinn 
hydrargyri.  Oxydum  arsenici  album.  Juniperus  sa- 
bina. 

In  the  class  Anthelmintics  are,  Dolichos  p 
Ferri  limatura.   Stannum  pulveratum.   Olea 
Artemisia  santonica.     Spigelia  marilandica. 
dium  filix  mas.  Tanacetum  vulgare.  Geoffroea  uiermut 
Gambojla gutta.    Submurias  hydrargyri. 

Demulcents  are,  Mimosa  nilotica.  Astragalus  tra- 
gacauthus.  Linum  uMtatissinmm.  Allhaaonicinalis. 
Malva  sylvrstris.  Glycyrrbiza  glabra.  Cycas  ciicj- 
nalis.  Orchis  mascula.  Haranta  arundinacea.  Tii- 
ticutn  bybernum.  [chthyocolla.  Olea  europajx 
Amygdalua  communis.    Sevuru  cetL    Cera. 

Water  is  the  principal  article  of  the  class  Diluents; 
and  as  for  the  last  class,  Emollients,  heat  conjoined 
with  moisture  is  the  principal,  though  all  unctuous  ap 
plications  may  be  included. 


The  New  London  Fharmacopojia  presents  us  with  the  following 


Abietis  resiua 

Absinthium 

Acacia:  gummi 

Acetoss  folia 

Acetosella 

Acetum 

Acidum  accticum  fortius 

Acidum  citricum 

Acidum  sulphuricum 

Aconiti  folia 

Adeps  ■ 

^Erugo 

Allii  "radix 

Aloes  spicatfe  extrnctum 

Altha:ae  folia  et  radix 

Alumen 

Amnioniacum 

Ammonia:  murias 

Amygdala  amara  etdulcis 

Amyhim 

Anethi  semina 

Anisi  scmina 

Anthemidis  floris 

Antimonii  sulphuretum 

Antimonii  vitrum 

Argentum 

Armoracia;  radix 

Arsenicum  album 

Asara  folia 

Asafuetida?  gummi  resina 

Avene  semina 

Aurantii  bacca; 

Aurantii  cortex 

Balsamum  peruviantim 

Balsamum  tolutanurn 

Belladonna;  folia 

Benzoinum 

Bismuthum 

Bistorta  radix 

Cajuputi  oleum 

Calamina 

Calami  radix 

Calumba 

Camphora 

Canella;  cortex 

Cantharis 

Capsici  bacca; 

Carbo  ligni 

Cardaniines  flores 

Cardamomi  semina 

Carica?  friictus 

Carui  semina 

Caryophilli 

Oaryophyllorum  oleum 

Cascarilla;  cortex 

Cassia;  pulpa 

Castoreum 

Catechu  extractum 

Centaurii  cacumina 

Cera  alba 

Cera  flava 

Cerevisia;  fermentum 

Cetaceum 


Coccus 

Colcbicf  radix  ot  semina 

Colocynthidia  pulpa 

Couii  folia  et  semina 

Conlrayei  va  radix 

Copaiba 

Coriandri  semina 

Cornua 

Creta 

Croci  stigmata 

Cubeba 

Cumini  semina 

Cupri  sulphas 

Cusparia:  cortex 

Cydonue  scmina 

Dauci  radix 

Dauci  semina 

Digitalis  folia  ct  semina 

Dolichi  pubes 

Dulcamara:  caulis 

Elaterii  pepones 

Elemi 

Euphorbia;  gummi  resina 

Farina 

Foeniculi  semina 

Ferrum 

Filicis  radix 

Fucus 

Galbani  gummi  resina 

GalbE 

Gentians  radix 

Glycyrrhiza;  radix 

Grauati  cortex 

Guaiaca  resina  ct  lignum 

Hamatoxyli  lignum 

Helenium 

Hellebori  fcetidi  folia 

Ilellebori  nigri  radix 

Hordei  semina 

Humuli  strobili 

Hydrargyrum 

Hyoscyami  folia  et  stmina 

Ipecacuanha:  radix 

.lalapie  radix 

.Tuniperi  bacca;  et  semina 

Kino 

Kramerix  radix 

Lacluca 

Lavendula;  flores 

Lauri  baccre  ct  folia 

Lichen 

Limoncs 

Limonum  cortex  et  oleum 

Linum  catharticum 

Lini  usitatissimi  semina 

Magnesia;  subcarbonas 

Magnesias  sulphas 

Malva 

Manna 

Marmnr  alDum 

Marruhium 

Masticlie 

Mel 


Cinchona;  lancifolis,  cordifolis  et    Mentha  piperita 

oblongifolia;  cortex  Mentha  viridis 

Cinnamomi  cortex  Menyanthes 

Cinnamomi  oleum  Mezerel  cortex 


Li 


list  for  the  Materia  Mcdica  :-- 
Mori  bacca; 
Moschus 

Myristica  nuclei  et  oleum  exptessuai 
Myrrha 
Olibanum 
Oliva;  oleum 
Opium 

Opopnnacis  gummi  resina 
Origanum 
Ovum 

Papaveris  capsuUe 
Petroleum 
Pimenta:  bacca; 
Piperis  longi  fructua 
Piperis  nigri  baccie 
Pix  abietina 
Pix  liquida 
Pix  nigra 

Plumbi  subcarbonas 
Plumbi  oxydum  semivltreura 
Porri  radix 
Potassa  impura 
Potassa;  nitras 
Potassa:sulphas 
Potassa;  supertartras 
Prima 

Pterocarpi  lignum 
Pulcgium 
Pyrethri  radix 
Quassia;  lignum 
ftuerciis  cortex 
Resina  flava 
Khamni  bacca; 
Rhei  radix 
Rhccados  petala 
Kicim  semina  et  oleum 
Rosre  canime  pulpa 
Rosa;  centifolia:  petala 
RoatB  gallice  petala 
Rosmartni  cacumina 
Rubiaa  radix 
Ruin:  folia 
Sabina:  folia 
Saccharum 

purificatum 

Salicis  cortex 

Sagapenum 

Satnbuci  flores 

Sapo  durus  et  mollis 

Sarsaparillx  radix 

Sassafras  lignum  et  radix 

Scammonea;  gummi  resin*' 

•S.illie  radix 

Senega;  radix 

Serine  folia 

Serpentario;  radix 

Sevum 

Simarouba;  cortex 

Sinapis  semina 

Sodicmurias 

Sodrc  subhoras 

Soda;  sulphas 

Soda  impura 

Spartii  cacumina 

Spigelia;  radix 

Spiritus  rcctificatus  ct  teuuiox 

Spongia 
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Stramonii  folia  ct  semina 

Stannum 

Stapbisagrite  semina 

Styracis  balsamum 

Succinum 

Bulphur  ct  sulphur  sublimalum 

Tabaci  folia 

Taniarindi  pulpa 

Ti  raxaci  radix 


Tartarum 
Terebiuthina  Canadensis 

Chia 

vulgaris 

Terebfnthinae  oleum 
Tests 

Tiglil  oleum 
Tormentilte  radix 
Toxicodendri  folia 


Trar/acantha 
Tussilago 
Valerianae  radix 
Veratri  radix 
Ulmi  cortex 
Uvas  passoE 
L'va;  ursi  folia 
Zlncum 
Zingiberis  radix. 


Materia  perlata.  If,  instead  of  crystallizing  the 
salt.-  contained  in  the  liquor  separated  from  diaphoretic 
antimony,  an  acid  be  poured  into  it,  a  white  precipi- 
r  He  is  formed,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  very  refrac- 
tory calx  of  antimony. 

Materiatu'ra.  Castellus  explains  viorbi  malcria- 
tv.ra  to  be  diseases  of  intemperance. 

MATLOCK.  A  village  in  Derbyshire.  It  affords  a 
i  ineral  water  of  the  acidulous  class:  which  issues 
from  a  limestone  rock,  near  the  banks  of  the  Dcrwent. 
Several  of  the  springs  possess  a  temperature  of  bb°. 
ick  water  scarcely  differs  from  common  good 
spring  water,  in  sensible  properties.  It  is  extremely 
transparent,  and  exhales  no  vapour,  excelling  in  cold 
weather.  It  holds  little  or  no  excess  of  aSrial  particles ; 
it  curdles  soap  when  first  taken  up,  but  it  loses  this  effect 
upon  long  keeping,  perhaps  from  the  deposition  of  its 
calcareous  salts;  it  appears  to  differ  very  little  from 
good  spring  water  when  tasted:  and  its  effects  seem 
teferrible  to  its  temperature.  It  is  from  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance that  it  forms  a  proper  tepid  bath  for  the  ner- 
vous and  irritable,  and  those  of  a  debilitated  constitu- 
tion ;  hence  it  is  usually  recommended  alter  the  use  of 
Lath  and  Buxton  waters,  and  as  preparatory  to  sea- 
Lathing. 

MATIUCA'LIA.  (Matricalis  ;  from  matrix,  the 
womb.)  Medicines  appropriated  to  disorders  of  the 
Uterus. 

MATRICARIA.      (From   matrix,   the  womb:    so 
called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  womb.)    1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in   the  Liuiuean  system. 
•/agenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamiasuperfi.ua. 

2.  The  phannacopceial  name  of  the  Matricaria  par- 
theninm.     See  Matricaria parthenium. 

Matricaria  chamo.milla.  Chamaemelum  vulgar*  ; 
Chainu nulla  nostras  ;  IsCUcanthcmum  of  Dioscnridcs. 
Common  wild  corn,  or  dog's  camomile.  The  plant  di- 
lected  under  this  name  in  the  phamacopceias,  is  the 
Matricaria — receptaculis  conicis  radiis  patcntibus ; 
sqnamis  calycinis,  margins  aqualibus,  of  Linnteus. 
Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  parthenium,  but 
in  a  much  inferior  degree. 

Matricaria  parthenium.  The  systematic  name 
of  Ihe  fever-few.  Parthenium  febrifuga.  Common 
fever-few,  or  febrifuge,  and  often,  but  very  improperly, 
feather-few.  Mother's  wort.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
of  this  plant,  Matricaria— foliis  compositis,  planis; 
foliolis  ovatis,  incisis ;  pedunculis  ramosis,  have  a 
strong,  not  agreeable  smell,  and  a  moderately  bitter 
taste,  both  which  they  communicate  by  warm  infusion, 
to  water  and  rectified  spirit.  The  watery  infusions, 
inspissated,  leave  an  extracl  of  considerable  bill 
and  which  discovers  also  a  saline  matter,  both  to  the 
and  ill  a  more  sensible  manner  by  throwing  up  to 
the  surface  small  crystalline  efflorescences  in  keeping. 
The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  matric.iria  exhales  in  the 
evaporation,  and  impregnates  the  distilled  water,  on 
which  also  a  quantity  of  essential  oil  is  found  il 
The  quantity  of  spirituous  extract,  according  to  Car 
thcuser's  experiments,  is  only  about  one  sixth  the 
weight  of  the  dry  leaves,  whereas  the  watery  extract 
uis  to  near  one  hall.  Tins  plant  is  evidently  the 
heniutn  of  Dioscoridcs,  sun.'  whose  lime  it"  has 
been  very  generally  employed  for  medical  purposes, 
In  natural  affinity,  il  ranks  with  camomile  and  tansy, 
aid  its  sensible  qualities  show  it  to  be  marly  allied  to 
In  its  medicinal  character.  Bergius  slates  its  vir- 
tues to  be  tonic,  Btomachic,  resolvent,  and  emmena- 
;      n  ICO    -fully  as  a  vermifuge, 

and  for  the  cure  of  intermittent^;  but  lis  use  is  most 
uted  In  female  disorders,  especially  in  hysteria; 

:  il  hence  il  is  supposed  10  have  derived  the  name  of 
mairicaria.  lis  smell,  taste,  and  anulysis,  prove  It  to 
be  a  medicine  of  considerable  activity  ;  we  may,  there- 
fore, say,   with   Mutnty—  Rarius  riOitur. 

quam  (/ 

am 


Matrisy'i.va.     See  Aspcrula. 

MATRIX.     (Ivlurr/p.)     I.  The  womb     See  Vterus 

2.  The  raitliy  or  stony  matter  which  accompanies 
ores,  or  envelopes  them  In  the  earth. 

Matrona'lis.  iFkhii  matruna,  a  matron  :  so  calied 
because  its  smell  te grateful  to  women.)     The  violet. 

UATTHIOLUS,  Peter  Andrew,  was  born  at  Si 
erma  in  1501.  He  went  to  study  the  law  at  Padua; 
but  disliking  [hat  pursuit,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine.  His  father's  death  interrupted  him  in  his 
progress;  but  hating  conciliated  the  good  opinion  of 
the  professors,  the  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  upon 
him  before  his  departure.  He  speedily  found  ample 
employment  i:i  his  native  place,  but  afterward  went 
lo  Rome,  and  in  1527  to  the  court  of  the  prince  bishop 
of  Trent.  During  his  residence  of  fourteen  years 
there,  he  acquired  such  general  esteem,  that  on  his  re- 
moval, men,  women,  and  children,  accompanied  him, 
calling  him  their  father  and  benefactor.  AtGoiizia, 
where  he  then  settled  as  public  physician,  he  likewise 
experienced  a  signal  mark  of  gratitude ;  a  fire  having 
consumed  all  his  furniture,  the  people  flocked  to  him 
next  day  vriLh  presents,  which  more  than  compensated 
his  loss,  and  the  magistrates  advanced  him  a  year's  sa- 
lary. After  twelve  years,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  Imperial  court,  where  he  was  highly  honoured,  and 
created  aulic  counsellor  :  but  finding  the  weight  of  age 
pressing  upon  him,  he  retired  to  Trent,  where  he  shortly 
died  of  the  plague  in  15T7.  He  left  several  works, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  virtues  of  plants:  and  that,  by 
which  he  principally  distinguished  himself,  was  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  writings  of  Dioscorides.  Tlfis  was 
first  published  in  Italian,  afterward  translated  by  him 
into  Latin,  with  plates,  anil  passed  through  numerous 
editions.  He  certainly  contributed  much  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  botanical  science,  though  he  was  not 
sufficiently  scrupulous  in  consulting  the  original  sources, 
and  examining  the  plants  themselves. 

MATURA'NTIA.  (Jtiaturans ;  from  maiuro,  to 
ripen.)  Medicines  which  promott:  the  suppuration  of 
tumours. 

MATURATION.  (Maturatio ;  from  maturo,  to 
make  ripe.)  A  term  in  surgery,  signifying  that  pro- 
cess which  succeeds  inflammation,  by  which  pus  iscol 
lected  in  an  nb 

MAUDLIN.     See  Achillea  ageratvm. 

MAURICEAU,  Francis,  was  born  at  Paris,  where 
lie  studied  surgery  with  great  industry  for  many  years, 
especially  at  the  HAtel-Dieu.  He  had  acquired  so  much 
experience  in  midwifery,  before  lie  commenced  public 
practice,  thai  be  rose  almost  at  once  to  the  head  of  his 
profession.  His  reputation  was  farther  increased  by 
nis  writings,  ami  maintained  by  his  prudent  conduct 
during  a  scries  of  years  ,  after  which  he  retired  into  the 
country,  and  died  in  1709.  lie  published  several  works, 
relating  to  the  particular  branch  of  the  art  which  he 
practised,  containing  a  great  store  of  useful  facts, 
though  not  well  arranged,  nor  free  from  the  false  rea- 
soning prevalent  in  his  time. 

Mauro-mauson.     See  Marrubium. 

.l/d K> -icorni.     Bee  .  U 

MAXILLA.  (From  rjaooauj,  to  chew.)  The  jaw, 
both  upper  and  lower. 

Maxim. ark  iwferius  os.  Maxilla  inferior.  .Man- 
ilibula.  The  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which,  in 
its  figure,  may  be  compared  to  a  horseshoe,  is  at  first 
composed  of  two  distinct  bones  ;  but  these,  soon  after 
birth,  unite  together  at  I  he  middle  of  the  chin,  so  as  to 
form  only  one  hone.  The  superior  edge  of  this  bone 
has,  like  the  upper  jaw,  a  process,  called  the  alveolar 
process.  This,  as  well  as  that  of  the  upper  jaw,  to 
which  it  is  in  other  respects  a  good  deal  similai,  is  like 
wise  furnished  with  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the 
teeth.  The  posterior  part  of  the  bone,  on  each  side, 
rises  perpendicularly  into  two  processes,  uue  of  which 
i.,  called  the  coronoid,  and  the  other  the  condyloid  pro- 
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wsss.  The  first  of  these  is  the  highest:  it  is  thin  and 
pointed;  and  the  temporal  muscle,  which  is  attached 
to  it,  serves  to  elevate  me  jaw.  The  condyloid  process 
is  niu  kiwi  r,  thicker,  and  shortei  tbau  the  other,  termi- 
nation  lit  an  oblong,  rounded  In  ad,  which  is  lui  ined  lor 
a  uioyeable  articulation  with  the  cranium,  and  is  re- 
ceived r.iio  the  forepart of  the  fossa  described  In  the 
teiiiptral  bone.  In  litis  joint  there  is  a  moveable  car- 
tilage, which,  being  more  closely  connected  to  the  con- 
dyle than  to  the  cavity,  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  former.  Tins  moveable  cartilage  is  connected 
with  both  the  articulating  surface  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  condyle  of.  the  jaw,  by  distinct  ligaments  aris- 
ing from  its  edges  all  round.'  These  attachments  of 
Hie  cartilage  are  strengthened,  and  ihe  whole  articula- 
tion secured,  by  an  external  ligament,  which  is  com- 
mon to  boil),  and  which  is  fixed  to  the  temporal  bone, 
■and  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ligament,  winch  attaches  the  cartilage  to  the 
temjmral  none,  and  backwards  in  the  cavity,  is  placed 
what  is  commonly  called  the  gland  of  the  joint;  at 

least  the  ligament  is  there  found  to  he  milch  nunc  ias 
cular  than  at  any  other  part.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
coronoid  process,  on  its  inner  part,  is  a  foramen,  or  ca- 
nal, which  extends  under  the  roots  of  all  tile  teeth,  and 
terminates  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  boue  near  the 
chill.  Each  of  lliese  foramina  alib;d>  a  passage  to  an 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  which  send  oil'  hi  anches  to  the 
several 

This  bone  is  capable  of  a  great  many  motions.  The 
condyles,  by  sliding  from  the  cavity  towards  the  enn 
nences  on  each  tide,  bung  the  jaw  horizontally  for- 
wards, as  in  the  action  of  biting  ;  or  the  condyles  only 
may  he  brought  forwards,  while  the  rest  of  Hie  jaw  is 
tilted  backwards,  as  is  the  case  when  Ihe  mouth  is 
open.  The  condyles  may  also  slide  alternately  back- 
waids  and  forwards  from  tiie  cavity  to  the  eminence, 
and  vice  versa;  so  that  while  one  oondyle  advances, 
the  other  moves  backwards,  turning  the  body  of  the 
jaw  from  side  to  side,  as  in  grinding  the  teeth.  The 
great  use  id'  the  cartilages  seems  to  he  that  of  securing 
the  articulation,  by  adapting  themselves  to  the  different 
inequalities  in  these  several  motions  of  the  jaw,  and  to 
prevent  any  injuries  from  friction.  This  last  circum- 
stance is  of  great  importance  where  there  is  so  much 
motion,  and,  accordingly,  titis  cartilage  is  found  in  the 
different  tribes  of  carnivorous  animals,  where  there 
is  no  eminence  and  cavity,  nor  other  apparatus  for 
grinding. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  formed  of  an  external 
and  internal  plate,  united  together  by  thin  bony  parti- 
tions, which  divide  the  processes  at  the  forepart  of  the 
jaw,  into  as  many  sockets  as  there  are  teeth.  But,  at 
the  posterior  part,  where  the  teeth  have  more  titan  one 
root,  each  root  has  a  distinct  cell.  These  processes  in 
both  jaws,  begin  to  be  formed  with  the  teeth,  accom- 
pany thera  in  their  growth,  and  disappear  when  the 
leetb  fall.  So  that  the  loss  of  Ihe  one  seems  constantly 
to  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  other. 

Maxillare  siperius  os.  Maxilla  superior.  The 
superior  maxillary  bone-s  constitute  the  most  consider- 
able portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  two  in  number,  and 
generally  remain  distinct  through  life.  Their  figure  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  and  not  easily  to  be  described. 
On  each  of  these  bones  are  observed  several  eminences. 
One  of  these  is  at  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  bone, 
and,  from  its  making  part  of  the  nose,  is  called  the 
nasal  process.  Internally,  in  the  inferior  portion  of 
this  process,  is  a  fossa,  which,  with  the  os  unguis,  forms 
a  passage  for  the  lachrymal  duct.  Into  this  nasal 
process,  likewise,  is  inserted  the  short  round  tendon  of 
the  musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Backwards 
and  outwards,  from  the  root  of  the  nasal  process,  the 
bone  helps  lo  form  the  lower  side  of  the  orbit,  and  this 
part  is  therefore  called  the  orbitar  process.  Behind 
this  orbitar  process,  the  bone  forms  a  considerable  tu- 
berosity, and,  at  the  upper  part  of  this  tuberosity,  is  a 
channel,  which  is  almost  a  complete  hole.  In  this 
channel  passes  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
which,  together  with  a  small  artery,  is  transmitted  to 
Ihe  face  through  the  external  orbitar  foramen,  which 
opens  immediately  wider  the  orbit.  Where  ihe  bone 
on  each  side  is  joined  to  theos  malse,  and  helps  lo  form 
the  cheeks,  is  observed  what  is  called  the  malar  pro- 
ce.-s.  The  lower  and  anterior  parts  of  the  boue  make 
a  kind  of  circular  sweep,  in  which  arc  the  alveoli,  or 
•octets  for  the  teeth;  this  is  called  the  a/ radar  pro- 
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oe.-s.  Tills  alve  >,ar  process  has  posteriorly  a  consider- 
able tuberosity  on  its  internal  surface.  Above  Ihia 
alveolar  process,  and  just  behind  the  fore-teeth,  is  an 
Irregular  hole,  called  the  foramen  incisional,  which, 
separating  into  two,  ami  sometimes  more  holes,  Ber\  •> 
to  transmit  small  arteries  and  veins,  and  a  minute 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  to  the  nostrils. 
Their  are  two  horizontal  lamelltE  behind  tin.'  alveotai 
process,  which,  uniting  together,  form  part  o  the  root 
of  tin-  mouth,  and  divide  u  from  the  nose.  This  par 
(it  ion,  being  sealed  somewhat  higher  than  the  lower 
edge  of  lite  alveolar  process,  gives  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
a  considerable  hollowness.  Where  the  ossa  maxillona 
i  to  each  other,  they  project  somewhat  for 
wards,  leaving  between  them  a  furrow,  which  receives 
I  he  interior  portion  of  the  septum  nasi.  Each  of  tin:--; 
hones  is  hollow,  and  forms  a  considerable  sinus  under 
its  orbitar  part.  This  sinus,  which  is  usually,  though 
Improperly,  called  antrum  Highmorianum,  is  lined  with 
the  punitory  membrane.  It  answers  ihe  same  purposes 
as  the  other  sinuses  of  the  nose,  and  communicates 
with  the  nostrils  by  an  opening,  which  appears  to  he  ;» 
oi  ihe  skeleton,  hut  which,  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, is  much  smaller.  In  the  luuus,  instead  of  these 
sinuses,  an  oblong  depression  on|y  is  observed  tit  each 
side  of  the  nostrils,  noi  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  alveo 
lar  process  then  formed.  On  the  side  of  the  palate,  ii 
young  subjects,  a  kind  of  fissure  may  be  noticed,  which 
steins  to  scj  aiate  the  portion  of  the  bone  which  con- 
tains the  denies  incisures  from  that  which,  contains  II  e 
denies  caniiii.  This  fissure  is  sometimes  apparent  till 
the  sixth  year,  hut  after  that  period  it  in  general  wholly 
disappears. 

The  ossa  tnaxillaria  not  only  serve  to  form  the 
cheeks,  but  likewise  the  palate,  nose,  and  orbits;  and, 
besides  their  union  with  each  other, they  arecouneel  i 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  hones  of  the  face  and  crani- 
um, viz.  with  tbeossa  nasi, ossa  oialarusn,  ossa  unguis, 
ossa  palati,  os  frontis,  os spheuoides,  and  os  ethmoid   , 

MAXILLA  RIS,  (From  maxima;  the  jaw.)  .Max- 
illary :  appertaining  to  the  jaw. 

Maxillary  artery,  jlrteriamaxittaris-  A  branch 
of  the  external  carotid.  The  external  maxillary  is  Ihe 
fourth  branch  of  ihe  carotid;  it  proceeds  anteriorly, 
ami  gives  off  the  facial  or  mental,  the  coronary  of  the 
lips,  and  Ihe  angular  artery.  The  internal  m, 
is  the  next  branch  of  the  carotid;  it  gives  off  the  spheno- 
maxillary, the  interior  alveolar,  and  the  spinous  artery. 

Maxillary  gland.  Glandula  maxillaris.  Tfie 
gland  so  called  is  conglomerate,  and  situated  under  the 
angles  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  ducts  of  tin  se 
glands  tire  called  Warthouian,  after  their  discoverer. 

Maxillary  nerve.  jYcrvus  maxillaris.  The  su- 
perior and  inferior  maxillary  nerves  are  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair,  or  trigetniui.  The  former  is  divided  i: .*.j 
the  sphenopalatine,  posterior  alveolar,  and  the  infra- 
orbital nerve.  The  latter  is  divided  into  two  blanches, 
Ihe  internal  lingual,  and  one,  more  properly,  called  the 
inferior  maxillary. 

[May-apple.    See  Podopliyllum  pcltatum.    A.] 

May-lily.     See  Convullaria  majalis. 

May-weed.    See  .  Inthcmis  cotula. 

MA'VKKNE,  Sir  Theodore  Turquet  in:,  I. 
D'Aubonne,  was  born  at  Geneva  ill  15711,  and  gradu 
ated  at  Montpelier.     He  then  went  to  Paris,  and 
the  influence  of  Riverius,  was  appointed  in  160 
attend  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  in  his  embassy  to  the  diet 
at  Spire  ;  and  also  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to 
Henry  IV.     Qn  his  return,  he  settled  in  Paris  as  pli 
cian,  and  gave  lectures  in  anatomy  and  pharmacy 
which    he   strongly  recommended  various  chemi     . 
remedies  :  this  drew  on  him  the  ill-will  of  the  fai 
and  he  was  anonymously  attacked  as  an  enemy  to  Hi  • 
pocrates  and  Galen,   whence  in  his  "Apologia,"    e 
cleared  himself  from  this  imputation,  making  also  i 
severe  strictures  on  hisopponenls.    They  consequi 
issued  a  decree  against  consulting  with  him;  but  the 

esteem  of  the  king  supported  him  against  this  pi 
cution,  and  he  would  have  been  appointed  first  pi 
cian,    had  he  not   refused  to  embrace  the  Cat! 
religion.     After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  in  i 
lie  received  an  invitation  from  James  I.  of  England,  tc 
whom  he  had  been  introduced  three  ;eais  before:  he 
accepted  the  office  of  his  first  physician,  and  passed  tbe 
remainder  of  his  life  in  this  country.     Ho  was  ad 
milled  lo  the  degree  of  doctor  in  both  universities,  and 
into  the  College  of  Phvsicians,  and  met  with  very 
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general  respect.  He  incurred  some  obloquy,  indeed,  on 
the  deatli  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  having  differed  in 
Opinion  from  the  other  physicians,  but  his  conduct  ob- 
tained the  written  approbation  of  the  king  and  council. 
He  was  knighted  in  1624,  and  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pointment  of  physician  to  the  two  succeeding  mo- 
n. arc  lis;  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  nis  exten- 
sive practice.  He  died  in  1055,  and  bequeathed  his 
library  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  Several  papers, 
written  by  him,  were  published  after  his  death :  among 
which  are  the  cases  of  many  of  his  distinguished 
patients,  well  drawn  up. 

MAYOVV,.1ohn,  was  born  in  Cornwall  in  1G45.  He 
Studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  a  degree  in  civil  law,  but 
afterward  changed  'o  medicine,  which  he  practised 
chiefly  at  Data ,  out  ne  died  in  London  at  the  age  of 
'•Si.  These  are  the  only  records  of  the  life  of  a  man, 
Who  went  before  his  age  in  his  views  of  chemical  phy- 
siology, and  anticipated,  though  obscurely,  some  of  the 
i  lost  remarkable  discoveries  in  pneumatic  chemistry, 
which  have  since  been  made.  He  published  atOxford 
in  1609  two  tracts,  one  on  Respiration,  the  other  on 
Pickets;  which  were  reprinted  five  years  after  with 
three  additional  dissertations,  one  on  the  Respiration 
Of  the  Foetus  in  Utero  et  Ovo,  another  on  Muscular 
Motion  and  the  Animal  Spirits,  and  the  remaining  one 
o;i  Saltpetre  and  the  Nitro-aeVial  Spirit.  On  this  latter 
Ms  claim  above-mentioned  chiefly  rests,  the  existence 
of  the  nitro-aorial  spirit  being  proved  by  many  ingeni- 
ous experiments,  as  a  constituent  of  air,  and  of  nitre, 
the  food  of  life  and  flame,  agreeing  with  the  oxygen  of 
modern  chemists.  Much  vague  speculation,  indeed, 
Occurs  in  the  work:  but  he  clearly  maintains  that  this 
spirit  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  proves 
the  source  of  the  animal  beat,  as  also  of  the  nervous 
energy  and  of  muscular  motion.  He  likewise  antici- 
pated the  mode  of  operating  with  aerial  fluids  in  vessds 
Inverted  over  water,  and  transferring  them  from  one 
to  another. 

Mays,  Indian.  See  Zca  mays. 
MEAD.  1.  The  name  of  a  physician,  Dr.  Richard, 
horn  neat  London  in  1673.  After  studying  some  time 
atLeyden,and  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  he  graduated 
nt  Padua  in  169).  Then  returning  to  his  native  country, 
ho  settled  in  practice,  and  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. His  first  publication,  "  A  Mechanical  Account  of 
Poisons,"  appeared  in  1703,  and  displayed  much  inge- 
nuity ;  though  he  afterward  candidly  retracted  some  of 
bis  opinions,  as  inadequate  to  explain  the  functions  of 
B  living  body.  He  was  soon  after  elected  a  member  of 
Hie  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  following  year  physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  1704,  he  published  a 
treatise,  maintaining  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
On  the  human  body,  arguing  from  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  the  tides,  and  the  changes  effected  by  those  bodies 
hi  the  atmosphere.  In  1707,  he  received  a  diploma 
from  Oxford,  and  about  four  years  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  anatomical  lectures  at  Surgeons' 
Hall,  which  he  continued  for  some  time  with  great 
applause.  In  1714,  on  the  death  of  his  patron  Dr.  Rad- 
ii !,  he  look  bis  house,  and  being  then  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  having  been  called  into 
sulfation,  in  the  last  illness  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
I  displayed  superior  judgment,  he  seems  to  have  been 
leuarded  among  the  first  of  the  profession,  and  soon 
after,  from  his  extensive  engagements,  resigned  his 
office  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  plague  raging  at 
I  rsoilles  in  1719,  he  was  officially  consulted  on  the 
i  tns  of  prevention,  Which  led  to  a  publication  by  him, 
i  i  the  following  year,  decidedly  maintaining  its  infec- 
tious nature,  which  had  been  questioned  in  Fiance, and 
i  commending  suitable  precautions:  this  work  passed 
i  pidly  through  many  editions,  in  1721,  he  superin- 
tended the  experiment  of  innoculafmg  the  small-pox 
In  the  persons  of  some  criminals;  and  his  report  being 
1  vourable,  the  practice  was  rapidly  diffused,  lie  was 
-  ion  alter  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Middle- 
I.'  i,  concerning  the  condition  of  physicians  among  the 
Romans,  which  was,  however,  carried  on  in  a  manner 
f  nourable  to  both  parties.  About  Ihe  same  period  Dr. 
ind  having  been  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his 
political  sentiments,  Dr.  Mead  obtained  Ins  liberation 
Ited  manner,  and  presented  him  a  considerable 
stun,  received  from  his  patients  dining  bis  imprison- 
i  out.  In  17J7,  he  was  appointed  physician  inordinary 
:  George  II.  and  his  professional  occupations  became 
.o,  tint  iie  had  no  leisure  for  writing.  It  was 
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not  till  20  years  after,  therefore,  that  he  printed  his 
treatise  on  Small-pox  and  Measles,  written  in  a  pure 
Latin  style,  with  a  translation  in  the  same  language  nt 
Rhazes'  Commentary  on  the  former  disease.  In  1749, 
lie  published  a  treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  ascribing  the 
disease  to  moisture  and  putridity,  and  recommending 
Mr  Sutton's  ventilator,  which  was,  in  consequence  of. 
his  interposition,  received  into  the  navy.  His  "  Medi- 
cina  Sacra,"  appeared  in  the  same  year,  containing 
remarks  on  the  diseases  montioned  in  the  Scripture 
His  last  work  was  a  summary  of  his  experience,  en- 
titled "  Monita  et  Pra;cepta  Medica,"  in  1751;  it  was 
frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into  English.  His 
life  terminated  in  1754;  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  distinguished  him- 
self, not  only  in  his  profession,  but  he  was  the  greatest 
patron  of  science  and  polite  literature  of  his  time  ;  and 
he  made  an  ample  collection  of  scarce  and  valuable 
books,  manuscripts,  and  literary  curiosities ;  to  which 
all  respectable  persons  had  free  access. 

2.  An  old  English  liquor  made  from  the  honeycombs, 
from  which  honey  has  been  drained  out  by  boiling  in 
water,  and  then  fermenting.  This  is  often  confounded 
with  metheglin. 

Meadow  crowfoot.    See  Ranunculus  acris. 

Meadow,  queen  of  the.     See  Spiriea  ulmaria. 

Meadow  saffron.     See  Colchicum. 

Meadow  saxifrage.     See  Peuccdanum  silaut. 

Meadow  sweet.     See  Spirma  ulmaria. 

Meadow   thistle,  round  leaved.      See   Cnicus  ole- 

MEASLES.     See  Rubeola. 

MEASURE.  The  English  measures  of  capacity, 
are  according  to  the  following  table: 

One  gallon,  wine  measure,  )  -  , 

is  equal  to         -        -  >  H 

One  quart,  -  two  pints. 

One  pint,     -  28.875  cubic  inches. 

The  pint  is  subdivided  by  chemists  and  apothecaries 
into  16  ounces 

MEATUS.  An  opening  which  leads  to  a  canal  or 
duct. 

Meatus  auditorius  externus.  The  external  pas- 
sage of  the  ear  is  lined  with  the  common  integuments, 
under  which  are  a  number  of  glands,  which  secrete 
the  wax.  The  use  of  this  duct  is  to  admit  the  sound 
to  the  tympanum,  which  is  at  its  extremity. 

Meatus  auditorius  internus.  The  internal  an 
ditory  passage  is  a  small  bony  canal,  beginning  inter- 
nally by  a  longitudinal  orifice  at  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  running 
towards  the  vcstibulum  and  cochlea,  and  there  being 
divided  into  two  less  cavities  by  an  eminence.  The 
superior  and  smaller  of  these  is  the  orifice  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Fallopius,  which  receives  the  portio  dura  of 
the  auditory  nerve  :  the  other  inferior  and  larger  cavity 
is  perforated  by  many  small  holes,  through  which  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes  into  the 
labyrinth. 

Meatus  c.ecus.  A  passage  in  the  throat  to  the 
ear,  called  Eustachian  tube. 

Meatus  cuticulares.     The  pores  of  the  skin 

Meatus  cystous.     The  gall-duct. 

Meatus  urinarius.  In  women,  this  is  situated  in 
the  vagina,  immediately  below  the  symphisis  of  the 
pubes,  and  behind  the  uympha?.  In  men,  it  is  at  the 
end  of  the  glans  penis. 

Mecca  balsam.     See  .Imyris  gilcadensis. 

MECllOACAN.     See  Convolvulus  mcchoacannu. 

Mechoacanna.  (From  Mechoacan,  a  province  in 
Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought.)  Sec  Convolvulus  me- 
choacanna. 

Mechoacanna  nigra.    See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Me'con.     (From  uvkos,  bulk:  so  named  from  the 
s  of  its  head.)     The  papaver,  or  poppv. 

MECONIC  ACID.  (Acidum  mcconicum ;  so  called 
from  unicutv,  the  poppy,  from  which  it  is  procured.) 
This  acid  is  a  constituent  of  opium.  It  was  discover- 
ed by  Sertuerner,  -who  procured  it  in  the  following 
way:  After  precipitating  the  morphia,  from  a  solution 
of  opium,  by  ammonia,  he  added  to  the  residual  fluid 
a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  barytes.  A  precipitate  is 
in  this  way  formed,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  quadru- 
ple compound  of  barytes,  morphia,  extract,  and  the 
meconlc  acid.  The  extract  is  removed  by  alkohol,  and 
the  barytes  by  sulphuric  acid;  when  the  nieconic  acid 
is  led,  merely  in  combination  with  a  portion  ol  the 
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morphia;  and  from  this  it  is  purified  by  successive 
solutions  and  evaporations.  The  acid,  when  sublimed, 
forms  Ions;  colour  less  needles;  it  has  a  strong  nihility 
for  the  oxide  of  iron,  so  as  to  take  it  from  the  muriatic 
solution,  and  form  with  it  a  cherry-red  precipitate.  It 
forms  a  crystallizable  sail  with  lime,  which  is  not  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  what  is  curious,  it 
seems  to  possess  no  particular  power  over  the  human 
body,  when,  received  into  the  stomach.  The  essential 
salt  of  opium,  obtained  in  Derosne's  original  expert 
merits,  was  probably  the  meconiate  of  morphia. 

Rohiquet  has  made  a  useful  modification  of  the  pro- 
cess for  extracting  ineconic  acid.  He  trials  the  opium 
with  magnesia,  to  separate  the  morphia,  while  meco- 
niate of  magnesia  is  also  formed.  The  magnesia  is 
-emoved  by  adding  muriate  of  baryles,  and  ilie  ba- 
rtes  is  afterward  separated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
A  larger  proportion  of  meconioaeid  is  thus  obtained. 

Mk'coms.  (From  unnuv,  the  poppy:  so  called 
because  its  juice  is  soponlerous,  like  the  poppy.)  The 
lettuce. 

MECONIUM.  (From  ptjew,  the  poppy.)  1.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.     Opium. 

2.  The  green  excrcineniiuous  substance  that  is  found 
in  the  large  intestines  of  the  foetus. 

MEDIAN.  .Wcdianus.  Tliis  term  is  applied  to 
vessels,  &.C.  from  their  situation  between  others. 

Median  nerve.  The  second  branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus. 

Median  vein.  The  situation  of  the  veins  of  the 
arms  is  extremely  dilferent  in  different  individuals 
When  a  brancli  proceeds  near  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
inwardly  from  the  basilic  vein,  it  is  termed  the  basilic 
median;  and  when  a  vein  is  given  off  from  the  cepha- 
lic in  the  like  manner,  it  is  termed  the  cephalic  median. 
When  thes;^  two  veins  are  present,  they  mostly  unite 
just  below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  the  common  trunk 
proceeds  to  the  cephalic  vein 

Media'num.     The  .Mediastinum. 

MEDIASTI  NUM.  (Quasi  in  medio  stans,  as  being 
in  the  middle.)  The  membraneous  septum,  formed 
by  the  duplicature  of  the  pleura,  that  divides  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  into  two  parts.  It  is  divided  into  an  ante- 
rior and  posterior  portion. 

Mediastinum  cerebri.  The  falciform  process  of 
the  dura  mater. 

ME  DICA.  (.1/frficus;  from  medico,  to  heal.)  1. 
Belonging  to  medicine. 

2.  (From  Media,  its  native  soil.)     A  sort  of  trefoil. 

MEDICA'GO.  (So  called  by  Tourneforte;  from 
medica,  which  is  indeed  the  proper  name  of  the  plant — 
uvdtKij,  of  Dioscorides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna:an  system.  Class,  D  iadelpkia  ; 
Order,  Decandria.    The  herb  trefoil. 

MEDICAMENTA'RIA.  Pharmacy,  or  the  art  of 
making  and  preparing  medicines. 

MEDICAME  NTLM.  (From  medico,  to  heal.)  A 
medicine. 

MEDICA'STER.  A  pretender  to  the  knowledge  of 
medicine:  the  same  as  quack. 

MEDICINA.  (From  medico,  to  heal.)  Medicine. 
1.  The  medical  art:  applied  to  the  profession  generally. 

2.  Any  substance  that  is  exhibited  with  a  view  to 
cure  or  allay  the  violence  of  a  disease.  It  is  also  very 
frequently  made  use  of  to  express  the  healing  ait, 
when  it  comprehends  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pa- 
thology. \ 

Medicina  di^tetica.  That  department  of  medi- 
cine which  regards  the  regulation  of  regimen,  or  the 
non-naturals. 

Medicina  diasostica.  That  part  of  medicine  which 
preserves  health. 

Medicina  gymnastica.  That  part  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  exercise. 

Medicina  uer.metica.  The  application  of  chemi- 
cal remedies. 

Medicina  prophylactica  That  part  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  preservation  of  health. 

Medicina  tristitije.    Common  saffron. 

MEDICINAL.  (Mcdicinalis ;  from  medicina.) 
Medicinal,  having  a  power  to  restore  health,  or  re- 
move disease. 

Medicinal  days.  Sucli  days  were  so  called  by 
some  writers,  wherein  the  crisis  or  change  is  expected, 
eo  as  to  forbid  the  use  of  medicines,  in  order  to  wait 
nature's  effort,  and  require  all  the  assistance  of  art  to 
nelp  forward,  or  prepare  the  humours  for  such  a  crisis: 
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but  it  is  most  properly  used  for  those  days  wherein 
purging,  or  any  other  evacuation,  is  most  conveniently 
complied  with. 

Mkhuinal  hours.  Are  those  wherein  it  is  sup- 
posed that  medicine*  may  be  taken  to  the  neatest  ad- 
vantage, eommonly  reckoned  in  the  morning  fasting, 
about  an  hour  before  dinner,  about  four  hours  after 
dinner,  and  at  going  to  bed;  but  in  acute  cases,  the 
times  an  to  lie  governed  by  the  symptoms  and  aggra 

vatlon  of  the  distemper. 
Medina.     A  species  of  nicer,  mentioned  by  Para- 

MEDINENSIS  VENA.  (Medinmtis;  so  cal'ed 
because  it  is  frequent  at  -Medina,  and  Improperly  called 

vena  for  vermis;  and  sometimes  nervus  medinentis, 
and  no  one  knows  why.)  JJracunculus ,  Gordiut 
mtdinensis,  of  Linnaus.  The  muscular  hair  worm. 
A  very  singular  animal,  which,  in  some  countries,  in- 
habits the   cellular  membrane  between  the  skin    and 

muscles.    See  DracMnculus. 

MEDITU  LL1UM.  (From  medius,  the  middle.) 
See  Diploi. 

Mt'nirs  venter.  The  middle  venter,  the  thorax, 
or  chest. 

MEDLAR.     See  Mtspilut. 

MEDU'LLA.  (Quasi  in  medio ossis.)  1.  The  mar 
row.     See  .Marrow. 

2.  The  pith  or  pulp  of  vegetables.  The  centre  or 
heart  of  a  vegetable  within  the  wood.  "This,"  says 
Dr.  E.Smith,  "in  parts  most  endowed  with  life,  as 
roots  and  young  growing  stems  or  branches,  is  a  tole- 
rably firm  juicy  substance,  of  a  uniform  texture,  and 
commonly  B  pale  green  or  yellowish  colour,  in  many 
annual  stems  the  petal,  abundant  and  very  juicy  while 
they  are  growing,  becomes  little  more  than  a  web, 
lining  the  hollow  of  the  complete  stem;  as  in  some 
thistles.  Concerning  the  nature  and  functions  of  this 
part  various  opinions  have  been  held.  Du  Hnmel  con- 
sidered it  as  merely  cellular  substance,  connected  with 
what  is  diffused  through  the  whole  plant,  combining 
its  various  parts,  but  not  performing  any  remarkable 
office  in  the  vegetable  economy.  Linnaeus,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  it  the  seat  of  life,  and  source  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  that  its  vigour  was  the  main  cause  of  the  propul 
sion  of  the  branches,  and  that  the  seeds  were  more 
especially  formed  from  it.  This  latter  hypothesis  is 
not  better  founded  than  his  idea  of  the  pith  adding 
new  layers  to  the  wood.  In  fact,  the  pith  is  soon  ob- 
literated in  the  trunk  of  many  trees;  which,  neverthe- 
less, keep  increasing  for  a  long  series  of  years,  by 
layers  of  wood,  added  every  year  from  the  bark, 
even  after  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  become  hollow  from 
decay. 

Some  considerations  have  led  Sir  James  Smith  to 
hold  a  medium  opinion  between  these  two  extremes. 
There  is  in  certain  respects,  lie  observes,  an  analogy 
between  the  medulla  of  plants  and  the  nervous  system 
of  animals.  It  is  no  less  assiduously  protected  than 
tne  spinal  marrow  or  principal  nerve.  It  is  branched 
offarrd  diffused  through  the  plant,  as  nerves  are  through 
the  animal;  hence  it  is  not  absurd  to  presume  that  it 
may,  in  like  mariner,  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  whole, 
though  by  no  means  any  more  than  nerves,  the  organ- 
or  source  of  nourishment. 

It  is  certainly  most  vigorous  and  abundant  in  young 
and  crowing  branches,  and  must  be  supposed  to  be  sub- 
servient, in  some  way  or  other,  to  their  increase. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Jamaica,  thought  he  demonstrated 
the  medulla  in  the  leafstalk  of  the  Mimosa  pudica,  or 
sensitive  plant. 

Knight  supposes  the  medulla  may  be  a  reservoir  of 
moisture,  to  supply  the  leaves  whenever  an  excess  of 
perspiration  renders  such  assistance  necessary,  but  il 
should  be  recollected  that  all  the  moisture  in  tlie  me- 
dulla of  a  yvhole  plant  is,  in  some  cases,  too  little  to 
supply  one  hour's  perspiration  of  a  single  leaf,  and  it  is 
not  found  that  the  moisture  of  the  medulla  varies,  let 
the  leaves  be  ever  so  flaccid 

3.  The  white  substance  of  the  brain  is  called  me- 
dulla, or  the  medullary  part,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
cortical. 

Medulla  cassi.e.  The  pulpof  the  cassia:  fistularis 
See  Cassia  fistularis. 

Medulla  oblongata.  Cerebrum elong'atum.  Tin 
medullary  substance  that  lies  within  the  cranium,  upon 
the  basillary  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  it  is  formed 
by  the  connexion  of  the  crura  cerebri  and  crura  cere 
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belli,  and  terminates  in  the  spinal  marrow.  It  lias  se- 
veral eminences,  viz.  pons  varolii,  corpora  pyrami- 
dal! a,  and  corpora  olivaria. 

Medulla  spinalis.  Cerebrum  elongatum  JEon.  The 
spinal  marrow.  A  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, which  descends  into  the  specus  vertebralis  from 
the  foramen  magnum  occipitale,  to  the  third  vertebra 
of  the  loins,  where  it  terminates  in  a  number  of  nerves, 
which,  from  their  resemblance,  are  called  cauda equina. 
The  spinal  marrow  is  composed,  like  the  brain,  of  a 
cortical  and  medullary  substance  ;  the  former  is  placed 
internally.  It  is  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  dura 
mater,  pia  mater,  and  tunica  arachnoidca.  The  use  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  to  give  off,  through  the  lateral  or 
intervertebral  foramina,  thirty  pairs  of  nerves,  called 
cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves. 

MEDULLARY.  (Medullaris ;  from  medulla,  mar- 
row.)    Like  unto  marrow. 

Mkdullary  substance.  The  while  or  internal 
substance  of  the  brain  is  so  called.     See  Cerebrum. 

MEDELLIN.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  John  to  the 
porous  pith  of  the  sun-flower. 

MEERSCHAM.  Kessccil  of  Kirwan.  A  mineral 
composed  of  silica,  magnesia, lime-water,  and  carbonic 
acid,  of  a  yellowish  and  grayish  white  colour,  and 
greasy  feel,  and  soft  when  first  dry.  It  lathers  like 
soap,  and  is  used  by  the  Tartars  for  washing.  In  Tur- 
key they  make  tobacco  pipes  from  meerschaum,  dug  in 
Natolia  and  near  Thebes. 

Megalospla'nchnus.  (From  neya;,  great,  and 
an\ayxvov,  a  bowel.)  Having  some  of  the  viscera  en- 
laiged. 

MEGRIM.  A  species  of  headache;  a  pain  gene- 
rally affecting  one  side  of  the  head,  towards  the  eye,  or 
temple,  and  arisin»  from  the  state  of  the  stomach. 

MEIBOMIUS,  Henry,  was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1638. 
After  studying  in  different  universities,  lie  graduated  at 
Angers,  and  afterward  was  appointed  professor  of  me- 
dicine at  Helmstadt,  where  he  continued  till  his  death 
in  1700.  He  published  several  works,  and  commenta- 
ries on  those  of  others.  That  which  chiefly  illustrates 
his  name  is  entitled  "  De  Vasis  Palpebrarum  novis," 
printed  in  16G6.  He  seems  to  have  contemplated  a 
history  of  medicine,  and  published  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  indeed  his  father  had  begun  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  met  with  in  investigating  the  medi- 
cine of  the  Arabians,  anested  his  progress. 

Meibomius's  glands.  Mcibomii  glandule.  Tile 
small  glands  which  are  situated  between  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane  of  the  eye  and  the  cartilage  of  the  eye- 
;id,  first  described  by  Meibomius. 

MEIONITE.  Prismatico-pyramidal  felspar.  This 
riineral  occurs  along  with  ceylanite,  and  nepheline,  in 
granular  limestone,  at  Monte  Somna,  near  Naples. 

MEL.  Honey.  A  substance  collected  by  bees  from 
the  nectary  of  flowers,  resembling  sugar  in  its  elemen- 
tary properties.  It  has  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  a 
soft  and  grained  consistence,  and  a  saccharine  and 
aromatic  smell.  It  is  supposed  to  consist  of  sugar,  mu- 
cilage, and  an  acid.  Honey  is  an  excellent  food,  anil  a 
softening  and  slightly  aperient  remedy:  mixed  with 
vinegar,  it  forms  oxymel,  and  is  used  in  various  forms, 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  the  asthmatic,  and  those  subject  to  gravel 
complaints,  from  its  detergent  nature.  Founded  upon 
i  he  popular  opinion  of  honey,  as  a  pectoral  remedy,  Dr. 
Hill's  balsam  of  honey,  a  quack  medicine,  was  once  in 
demand  ;  but  this,  besides  honey,  contained  balsam  of 
Tolu,  or  gum  benjamin,  in  solution. 

Mel  acetatum.     See  Oxymel. 

Mel  boracis.  Honey  of  borax.— Take  of  borax, 
powdered,  a  drachm  ;  clarified  honey,  an  ounce.  Mix. 
This  preparation  is  found  very  useful  in  aphthous  affec- 
tions of  the  fauces. 

Mel  nEspuMATUM.  Clarified  honey.  Melt  honey 
III  a  water  bath,  then  remove  the  scum. 

Mici  ROSA.  Kose  honey.—  Take  of  red-rose  petals, 
dried,  four  ounces;  boiling  water,  three  pints;  clari- 
fied honey,  five  pounds.  Macerate  the  rose  petals  in  the 
water  for  six  hours,  anil  strain  ;  then  add  the  honey  to 
the  strained  liquor,  and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  boil 

it  down  ti.  a  proper  consistence.  An  admirable  prepa- 
ration forthe  baseof  various  gargles  and  collutories.  It 
may  also  be  employed  with  advantage,  mixed  with 
extract  of  bark,  or  other  medicines,  for  children  who 
have  a  natural  disgust  to  medicines. 
Mel  scill/k.  See  Oiumcl  scillis 
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Me'la.  (From  uav>,  to  search.)  A  probe. 
MELjE'NA.  (From  u&as,  black.)  The  black  vomit. 
The  black  disease.  MeXaiva  vovoos,  of  the  Greeks. 
Hippocrates  applies  this  name  to  two  diseases.  In  the 
first,  the  patient  vomits  black  bile,  which  is  sometimes 
bloody  and  sour;  sometimes  he  throws  up  a  thin  sa- 
liva ;  and  at  others  a  green  bile,  &x.  in  the  second, 
the  patient  is  as  described  in  the  article  Morbus  mger. 
See  Morbus  niger. 

[The  Malaria  which  produces  intermittent,  remittent, 
and  other  fevers,  occasionally  becomes  so  powerful,  or 
produces  such  a  corrupted,  or  infected  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  to  induce  black  vomiting,  and  yellow 
fevers,  as  was  long  since  noticed  by  Hippocrates. 

"  The  morbus  regius,  or  Icterus,  of  the  first  section 
of  his  Coan  Prognostics,  is  undoubtedly  febrile  yellow- 
ness, and  not  idiopathic  jaundice.  The  epithet  o\vc, 
acute,  is  repeatedly  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  denote  a 
febrile  jaundice,  which  soon  destroys  life,  in  contr.  dis- 
tinction to  the  other  kinds,  which  are  of  a  more  chi  ">nic 
type,  and  less  fatal.  The  like  interpretation  is  to  be 
put  upon  the  sixty-third  aphorism  of  the  third  book, 
which  declares  a  yellowness  (iKrepoi)  supervening  in 
fevers,  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  fourteenth  day,  to  be 
a  good  symptom,  provided  there  is  no  hardness  in 
the  region  of  the  liver.  In  the  sixty-second  aphorism, 
he  clearly  means  to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner, 
when  he  says  that  yellowness  (i/crtpot  again)  appearing 
in  fevers  before  the  seventh  day,  is  an  unfavourable 
symptom.  A  similar  meaning  must  be  intended  in  the 
ninth  section  of  his  book  on  Crises,  where  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that '  in  burning  fevers,  a  yellow- 
ness (ixrtpoc)  breaking  out  on  the  fifth  day,  and  ac- 
companied by  hiccough,  is  a  fatal  sign.'  (Ev  Total 
Kavaoioiv cav CuiytvnTai  iKrcpo;  nai  Xvty]  7reuTTTai(i)tovTi, 
OavardSti  VTTO^-poepai  ^auBavovrai.) 

Let  this  sentence  be  particularly  considered.  In  the 
whole  catalogue  of  diseases,  there  is  none  but  that 
commonly  called  yellow  fever  to  which  this  aphorism 
can  properly  be  applied.  And  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  in  so  few  words,  to  give  a  more  expressive 
delineation  of  the  disease  in  question.  In  the  third 
section  of  the  same  book,  he  declares  that  yellowness 
appearing  on,  or  after  the  seventh  day,  denotes  a  criti- 
cal sweating.  In  contradistinction  to  all  which  is  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  forty-second  aphorism  of  the 
sixth  book,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  an  indurated  liver 
following  a  yellowness,  is  an  unfavourable  occur- 
rence, because  it  is  a  case  of  idiopathic  jaundice,  con- 
nected with  a  very  morbid  condition  of  that  important 
viscus.  Yellowness,  as  a  symptom  of  fever,  is  men- 
tioned in  other  places.  I  shall  mention  but  one  more, 
and  that  bears  so  direct  an  application  to  the  subject, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  meaning.  It  is  from 
his  book  JJe  Ratioite  Victus  in  JSIorbis  acutis.  In  a 
bilious  fever,  yellowness  coming  on  with  shivering  be- 
fore the  seventh  day,  terminates  the  fever;  but  if  it 
come  on  abruptly  (or  unseasonably)  without  shivering, 
it  is  mortal.  (Ev  «vp£.Tu>  x°^u6ei,  7rpo  rns  tSiopng,  ptja 
(•iytoc  iKTcpoq  c-Triycro/icvos,  Xuei  tov  nvperov ;  avev  6i 
ptycos  nv  arycvnlai,  e\u>  rwv  Kaipuv,  6\i0ptov.) 

It  will  not  appear  strange  that  Hippocrates  should 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  disease  called  yellow 
fever,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  account  of  the 
Phasians,  deliveied  in  his  book  on  air,  mater,  and 
situation. 

"  As  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phasis,  their  country  is 
marshy,  hot,  watery,  woody,  and  subject  to  many  vio- 
lent showers  at  all  seasons.  They  also  live  in  the 
marshes,  in  houses  or  huts,  built  in  the  water,  of  wood 
and  reeds  ;  seldom  walk  to  the  city  or  the  market,  but 
pass  from  place  to  place,  as  they  have  many  canals 
anol  ditches,  in  boats  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  timber. 
The  waters  they  drink  are  hot  and  stagnant,  corrupted 
by  the  sun,  and  supplied  by  the  rain.  The  river  Phasis 
itself  is  the  most  stagnant  of  all  rivers,  and  the  stream 
the  gentlest.  The  fruits  they  have  there  never  come  to 
perfection,  but  are  cramped  in  their  growth,  and,  as  it 
were,  effeminated  by  the  vast  quantity  of  water.  The 
air  of  the  country  is  also  thick,  and  misty  from  do 
much  water.  For  these  reasons  the  Phasians  differ  in 
their  appearance  from  other  people  ;  for  they  are  large 
and  thick  to  a  prodigy,  without  any  sign  of  joint  or 
vessel.  Their  colour  "is  a  pale  yellow  like  that  in  a 
jaundice."  Tnv  ic  xpo'WJ  WXP?"  exovaiv,  uxnrcp  ire 
iKrcpoy  txopevot. 
Having  found  these  facts  in  the  works  of  the  father 
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*»  P'l.vsic,  1  turned  over  his  pages  with  a  view  of  find- 
Jig  wheibei  be  knew  anv  thing  of  Mai  k  vomiting.  I 
Boon  found  llio  phrases  peXatva  xoAj;,  ulack  bile,  ptXava 
suctov,  black  vomit,  and  yitXavuiv  tutjov,  the  vomiting 
ot  black  nutter.  In  the  twelfth  section  of  his  prognos 
tics,  be  affirms,  that  if  the  matte' vomited  be  of  a  livid  <>i 
black  colour,  it  betokens  ill.  So  in  the  first  section  of 
the  first  book  of  his  Loan  Prognostics,  lie  enumerate! 
black  vomiting  among  a  number  of  the  most  desperate 

symptoms.     And  also  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  same 

book,  he  considers  leek-green,  livid,  and  black  vomit- 
ing;, as  omens  of  sad  Import.  (Ei  <5ij  r.117  to  tvuevutvov 
TTfaoociSss,  1  injAioi'i  1}  pu\av,  av  ij  roxilewv  rue  xpu))xa 
runs  vo/ulfiv  x*f  mvnpov  tirai.)  The  passage  in  the 
eleventh  paragraph  of  the  firs!  book  of  hi-  Predictions 
indicates  strongly  the  unfavourable  issue  of  a  fever  aftei 
black  vomiting.  The  connexion  between  black  vomit- 
ing and  death  is  noticed  likewise  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  second  section  of  his  Coon  Prognostics.  The 
same  symptom  is  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  first  section  of  the  same  hook.  And  you  will  find 
the  like  to  occur  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  third 
section. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  citing  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates to  some  of  the  passages  which  contain  pointed 
facts  and  opinions,  relative  to  a  yelli  iwness  of  the  skin, 
and  a  vomiting  of  dark  or  black 'matter  in  fevers.  My 
object  is,  to  show  that  these  are  by  no  means  new- 
symptoms  :  that  they  existed  in  the  days  of  Art .1 
certainly  among  the  Greeks,  ami  probably  among  the 
Persians  ;  that  they  had  been  observed  more  than  2000 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  careful  of  men  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe;  and  of  course,  since  they 
existed  so  long  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  there  is 
no  need  of  resorting  to  the  stale  and  delusive  notion 
that  the  fevers  with  these  symptoms  are  of  modern  ex- 
istence, and  imported  solely  from  America.  Unfor- 
tunately, fevers  with  these  accompaniments  were  long, 
long  before,  found  to  prostrate  the  strength  and  shorten 
the  life  of  man.  This  subject  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  recollecting  that  Hippocrates  practised  physic,  for  a 
considerable  portion  ol  his  life,  in  parts  of  Greece,  situ- 
ated nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  those 
in  North  America  where  the  yellow  fever  has  exhibited 
its  greatest  ravages,"  and  where  it  has  always  been  a 
seasonable  and  local  disease  and  not  contagious. — 
.Med.  Rcpos.  A.] 

Mklaisa  nosos.     Pee  Mditna. 

MELALEUCA.  (From  pcXac,  black,  and  Xcvkoc, 
white:  so  named  by  Linnasus,  because  the  principal, 
and  indeed  original,  species  was  called  leueadendron, 
and  arbor  alba;  words  synonymous  with  its  appel- 
lation in  the  Malay  tongue,  Caja-puti,  or  white  tree, 
but  it  is  not  known  why  the  idea  of  black  was  asso- 
ciated with  white.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnian  system.  Class,  Pohjandria  ;  Order,  Icu- 
sawlria. 

Mki.alec.-a  t.EtTADESDRON.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  is  said  to  afford  the  cajeput  oil. 
Oleum  cajeputa?  ;  Oleum  llrittncbianum  ;  Oleum  tola- 
tile  melaleuca: ;  Oleum  cajeput.  Thunberg  says  cajeput 
oil  has  the  appearance  of  inflammable  spirit,  is  of  a 
green  colour,  and  so  completely  volatile,  that  it  evapo- 
rates entirely,  leaving  no  residuum  ;  its  odour  is  of  the 
camphoraceous  kind,  with  a  terebinlhinate  admixture. 
Goetz  says  it  is  limpid,  or  rather  yellowish.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  medicine,  and  in  high  esteem  in  India 
and  Germany,  in  the  character  of  a  general  remedy  in 
chronic  and  painful  diseases :  it  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  we  employ  the  officinal  others,  to 
which  it  seems  to  have  a  considerable  affinity  ;  the 
cajepu  ,  however,  is  more  potent  and  pungent;  taken 
into  the  stomach,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six  drops,  it 
heats  and  stimulates  the  whole  system,  provinu,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  certain  diaphoretic,  by  which  pro- 
bably the  good  effects  it  is  said  to  have  in  dropsies  and 
intermittent  fevers,  are  to  be  explained.  For  its  effi- 
cacy in  various  convulsive  and  spasmodic  complaints, 
it  is  highly  esteemed.  It  has  also  been  used  both  in- 
ternally" and  externally,  with  much  advantage,  in  se- 
veral other  obstinate  disorders:  as  palsies,  hypochon- 
driacal and  hysterical  affections,  deafness,  defective 
vision,  toothache,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  The  dose  is 
fr.ni  two  to  six,  or  even  twelve  drops.  The  tree  which 
affords  this  oil,  by  distillation  of  its  leaves,  generally 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Melaleuca  leueadendron  of 
Mnnasue,  but  it  appears  from  the  specimens  of  the  tree 
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producing  the  true  oil,  sent  home  from  India,  by  Chris- 
topher  Smith,  thai  it  is  another  species,  which  is  there- 
fore named  JUelali  uca  cajaputi. 

MELAMEMA.  (From  /uAac,  black,  and  atpa, 
blood.)  A  term  applied  to  blood  when  it  is  of  a  mor- 
bidly dark  colour. 

Ml'.L.AMl'llY  l.LUM.  (From  psXuc,  black,  and 
QvXXov,  a  leaf:  so  named  Irom  the  blackness  of  its 
See  Acanthus  mollis. 

MELAMPO'DIUM.  (From  Melampus,  the  shep- 
herd who  first  used  it.)  Black  hellebore.  See  llelle- 
bonis  in 

Mi;i.\\  voo'oa.  (From  pcXa;,  black,  nndayu,  locx- 
pel.j    Medicines  which  purge  off  black  bile. 

Mki.anciilo  kls.  MtAaj  x^wpoj.  I.  A  livid  colour 
of  the  skin. 

2.  The  black  jaundice. 

MELANCHO  LIA.  (.From  piXac,  black, and  xoA>;, 
bile;  because  the  ancients  supposed  thai  ii  proceeded 
from  a  redundance  of  black  bile.)  Melancholy  mad- 
ness. A  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Vc- 
sonia,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by  erroneous  judg- 
ment, but  not  merely  respecting  health,  from  imaginary 

perceptions,  or  recollection  Influencing  the  conduct  and 

depressing  ihe  mind  with  ill  grounded  fears  ;  not  com- 
bined with  either  pyrexia  or  comatose  affections;  often 
appearing  without  dyspepsia,  yet  attended  with  cos- 
tiveness,  chiefly  in  persons  of  rigid  fibres  and  torpid  in- 
sensibility.    Pee  Mania. 

MELANITE.  A  velvet-black  coloured  mineral  in 
roundish  or  crystallized  grains,  found  in  a  rock  at 
Frascate  near  Roue. 

MELANO'MA.     (From  /uAuj,  black.)     Melanosis. 
A  rare  disease  which  is  found  under  the  common  In- 
teguments, and  in  the  viscera,  in  the  form  of  a  tubcr- 
ilack  colour. 
MELA-NO T1PE1I.     (From  ncXac,  black,  and  vettft 
pepper.)     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Melasorriiizon.  (From  fiiAac,  black,  and  pt^a,  a 
root.)  A  species  of  hellebore  Willi  black  roots.  See 
Helleborus  niger. 
MELANOSIS.  Pee  M,  lanoma. 
Melaste'ria.  (From  ptXas,  black:  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  used  for  blacking  leather.)  Green  vitriol,  or 
sulphate  of  iron. 

MblanthkLjB'um.  (From  /xtXac,  black,  and  tAaiov, 
oil.)  Oil  expressed  from  the  black  seeds  of  the  Nigeila 
sativa. 

Mela'ntiiium.  (From  jicAaj,  black:  so  named  from 
its  black  seed.)  The  Nigeila  sativa,  or  herb  fennel 
flower. 

ME'LAS.  (From  yttXat.  black.)  Vitiligo  nigra, 
Morphtc  nigra;  Lepra  maculosa  nigra.  A  disease 
that  appears  upon  the  skin  in  black  or  brown  spots, 
which  very  frequently  penetrate  deep,  even  to  the 
bone,  and  do  not  give  any  pain,  or  uneasiness.  It  is  a 
disease  very  frequent  in,  and  endemial  to,  Arabia, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  peculiar  mi- 
asma. 

MELA'SMA.  (Prom  /jlcXos,  black.)  Melasmas. 
A  disease  that  appears  not  unfrequc  nt'v  upon  the  tibia 
of  riL-ul  persons,  in  form  of  ■  a  livid  black  spot, 
Which,  in  a  day  or  two,  degenerates  into  a  very  <bul 
ulcer. 

MELASPF.  RMUM.  (From  /jcAaj,  black,  and  oncp- 
lia,  seed.)     Pee  Nigeila  sativa. 

MELASSES.  Treacle.  The  black  empyreumatic 
syrup  which  exists  in  raw  sugar. 

MELASSIC  ACID.  The  acid  present  in  molasses, 
which  has  been  thought  a  peculiar  acid  by  some;  by 
others,  the  acetic. 

Me'ixa.  (From  aujAyio,  to  milk.)  Milk.  A  food 
made  of  acidulated  milk. 

Me'le.     (From  uaw,  to  search.)     A  probe. 
MELEA'GRIS.      (From    Melcagcr,  whose    sisters 
were  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  this  bird.)     1 
The  guinea  fowl. 

2.   A  species  of  f miliaria :   so  called   because  its 
flowers  are  spotted  like  a  guinea-fowl. 
Meiege'ta.     Grains  of  paradise. 
Melequetta.    Grains  of  paradise.    See  Amomum 
granum  parodist. 

Melei'os.     (From   Metos,  the  island  where  it  is 
made.)     A  species  of  alum. 
MELT.     MeAi.     Honey.     See  Mel. 
Melickria.    See  Melieeris, 
MELl'CERIS.   (From  utAi,  honey,  and  «poc,  wax. 
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Msliceria.  An  encysted  tumour,  the  contents  of  which 
resemble  honey  in  consistence  and  appearance. 

Meli'craton.  (From  pcXi,  honey,  and  Ktpavwpt, 
to  mix.)    Wine  impregnated  with  honey. 

Meligsi'on.  (From  pcXi,  lioney.)  A  foetid  hu- 
mour, discharged  from  ulceis  attended  with  a  caries 
of  the  bone,  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

MELILOT.     See  Meldotus. 

MELILOTUS.  (From  peXt,  honey,  and  Xiotoc,  the 
lot'-*,  so  called  from  its  smell,  being  like  that  of  ho- 
ney.)    See  Trifolium  melilotus  officinalis. 

Meume'lum.  (From  jitXi,  honey,  and  pnXov,  an 
apple:  so  named  from  its  sweetness.)  Paradise  apple, 
the  produce  of  a  dwarf  wild  apple-tree. 

Meli'num.  (From  utXov,  an  apple.)  Oil  made 
from  the  flowers,  or  the  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 

MELIPIIY'LLUM.  (From  ueXi,  lioney,  and  diuX- 
Xov,  a  leaf:  so  called  from  the  sweet  smell  of  its  leaf, 
or  because  bees  gather  honey  from  it ■)     See  Milissa. 

MELISSA.  (From  peXicroa,  a  bee;  because  bees 
gather  honey  from  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Limuran  system.  Class,  J)idyuamia;  Order, 
Gymnospcrmia.     lialui. 

Melissa  calamintha.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  calamint.  Calamintha ;  Calamintha 
vulgaris;  Calamintha  officinarinn;  Melissa — pednn- 
cults  azillaribus,  dichotomis,  lungittidine  fuliorum,  of 
Linnams.  This  plant  smells  strongly  like  wild  mint, 
though  more  agreeable;  and  is  often  used  by  the  com- 
mon people,  in  form  of  tea,  against  weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach, flatulent  colic,  uterine  obstructions,  hysteria,  &c. 

Melissa  citrina.     See  Melissa  officinalis. 

Melissa  grandiflora.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  mountain  calamint.  Calamintha  magno  flore; 
Calamintha  montana.  This  plant  has  a  moderately 
pungent  taste,  and  a  more  agreeable  aromatic  smell 
than  the  common  calamint,  and  appears  to  be  more 
elii;ilj!>:  as  a  stomachic. 

Melissa  nei-kta.  field  calamint.  Spotted  cala- 
mint Calamintha  anglica ;  Calamintha pulcgii  odorc ; 
JVcpcta  agrcstis.  It  was  formerly  used  as  an  aro 
malic. 

Melissa  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
balm.  Citrago ;  Citraria :  Mclissophylliun ;  Mclli- 
tis ;  Ccdrumila ;  Jlpiastrum ;  Melissa  citrina;  Ero- 
tion.  A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but 
very  common  in  our  gardens.  In  its  recent  state,  it 
has  a  rough  ish  aromatic  taste,  and  a  pleasant  smell  of 
the  lemon  kind.  It  was  formerly  much  esteemed  in 
nervous  diseases,  and  very  generally  recommended  in 
melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  affections;  but,  in 
modern  practice,  it  is  only  employed  when  prepared  as 
tea,  as  a  grateful  diluent  drink  in  fevers,  &c. 

Melissa  turcica.     See  Dracoccphalum  molduvica. 

Melissopiiy'llum.  (From  pcXtaaa,  baum,  and 
<t>vXXov,  a  leaf.)  A  species  of  meliltis,  with  leaves  re- 
sembling baum.     See  Melittis  melissophyllum. 

Meliti'smus.  (From  peXi,  honey.)  A  linctus, 
prepared  with  honey. 

MELITTIS.  (From  ptXiT^a,  which,  in  the  Attic 
dialect,  is  the  name  of  a  bee;  so  that  this  word  is,  in 
fact,  equivalent  to  Melissa' nnd  was  adopted  by  Lin- 
iutiis,  therefore,  for  the  baslard  balm.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gym- 
nospcrmia.    Bastard  balm. 

Melittis  melissoi'iiyllum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mountain  balm,  or  nettle.  Sophyllum. 
This  elegant  plant  is  seldom  used  in  the  present  day; 
it  is  said  to  be  of  service  in  uterine  obstructions  and 
calculous  diseases. 

Melitto'ma.  (From  pcXi,  honey)  A  confection 
made  with  hone)'.      Honey-dew. 

Melizo'mum.  (From  pcXt,  boney,  and  Cu);<o«,  broth.) 
Money  broth.  A  drink  prepared  with  honey,  like 
mead, 

Mella'go.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Any  medicine 
which  has  the  con  istence  and  sw  i  atness  of  honey. 

MELLATE.  A  compound  of  mellitic  acid,  with 
salifiable 

Mkli.h  kius.     See  Mrl/m-is. 

Mblulo'tus.    See  Melilotus. 

Mklli  na.  (From  mel,  lioney.)  Mead.  A  sweet 
drink  prepared  with  honey. 

MKLLl'TA.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Preparations  of 
honey. 

MELLITE.     Mellilite,      Honey-stone.      A   mineral 

pf    a   honey-yellow   colour,   slightly    reslno  electric 
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by  friction,  hitherto  found    only  at  Atern,  in  Thu 
ringia. 

MELLITIC  ACID.  (Jlcidum  mcllkicum ,  Irom 
mellilite,  the  honey-stone,  from  which  it  is  obtained.) 
"  Klaproth  discovered  in  the  mellilite,  or  honey-stone, 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  peculiar  acid  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kind,  combined  with  alumina.  This  acid  is  easily 
obtained  by  reducing,  the  stone  to  powder,  and  boiling 
it  in  about  seventy  times  its  weight  of  water;  when 
the  acid  will  dissolve,  and  may  be  separated  from  the 
alumina  by  nitration,  liy  evaporating  the  solution,  it 
may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals.  The  foliow 
ing  are  its  characters  : — 

It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  or  globules  by  the  union 
of  these,  or  small  prisms.  Its  taste  is  at  first  a  sweet- 
ish-sour, which  leaves  a  bitterness  behind.  On  a  plate 
of  hot  metal  it  is  readily  decomposed,  and  dissipated 
in  copious  gray  fumes,  which  affect  not  the  smell, 
leaving  behind  a  9inall  quantity  of  ashes,  that  do  not 
change  either  red  or  blue  tincture  of  litmus.  Neu- 
tralized by  potassa  it  crystallizes  in  groups  of  long 
prisms:  by  soda,  in  cubes,  or  triangular  lamina?,  some- 
times in  groups,  sometimes  single  ;  and  by  ammonia, 
in  beautiful  prisms  with  six  planes,  which  soon  lose 
their  transparency, and  acquire  a  silver-white  hue.  If 
the  mellitic  acid  be  dissolved  in  lime-water,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  calcined  strontian  or  barytes  be  dropped  into 
it,  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  is  redis- 
solved  on  adding  muriatic  acid.  With  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  barytes,  it  produces  likewise  a  while  preci- 
pitate, which  nitric  acid  redissolves.  With  solution 
of  muriate  of  barytes,  it  produces  no  precipitate,  01 
even  cloud;  but,  after  standing  sometime,  fine  trans 
parent  needly  crystals  are  deposited.  The  mellitic 
acid  produces  no  change  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  either 
hot  or  cold,  it  throws  down  a  copious  white  precipi 
tale,  which  an  addition  of  nitric  acid  immediately  re- 
dissolves.  With  nitrate  of  iron,  it  gives  an  abundant 
precipitate  of  a  dun-yellow  colour,  which  may  be  re 
dissolved  by  muriatic  acid.  With  a  solution  of  ace 
tate  of  lead,  it  produces  an  abundant  precipitate,  im- 
mediately redissolved  on  adding  nitric  acid.  With 
acetate  of  copper,  it  gives  a  grayish-green  precipitate; 
but  it  does  not  affect  a  solution  of  muriate  of  copper' 
Lime-water,  precipitated  by  it,  is  immediately  redis- 
solved on  adding  nitric  acid." — Vic's  Chein.  lJicl. 

ME'LO.     See  Cncumis  melo. 

Meloca'rpcs.  (From  pr/Xov,  an  app!e,  and  nap-roc, 
fruit;  from  its  resemblance  to  an  apple.)  The  fiuii 
of  the  aristolochia,  or  its  roots. 

ME'LOE.  An  insect  called  the  blossom-eater.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Coleoptera.  Some  of  its  species 
were  formerly  used  medicinally. 

Meloe  vesicatorius.     See  Cantharis. 

[Mki.oe  vittata,  or  potato-fly.  See  Cantharidcs 
vittata.     A.] 

MELON'.    See  Cueumis  melo. 

Melon,  musk.    Sec  Cueumis  melo. 

Melon,  water.     See  Cucurbita  ciirullus. 

Melon.  Mr/Xop.  A  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which 
the  ball  of  the  eye  is  pressed  forward  from  the  socket. 

MELO'NGENA.  Mala  insana.  Solanum  pomife- 
rum.  Mad-apple.  The  Spaniards  and  Italians  eat  it 
in  sauce  and  in  sweetmeats.  The  taste  somewhat 
resembles  citron.     See  Solanum  melongena. 

Melo'sis.  Mi;Xu)<7t?.  A  term  which  frequently  oc- 
curs in  Hippocrates,  Ue  Capitis  Vulneribus,  for  that 
search  into  wounds  which  is  made  by  surgeons  Willi 
the  probe. 

Mei.o'tis.  Mi;X(i)nj.  A  little  probe,  and  that  par- 
ticular Instrument  contrived  to  search  or  cleanse  the 
ear  With,  commonly  called  .iuriscalpium. 

MELO'THRIA,  (A  name  borrowed  by  Linneus 
in  his  Hortus  Cliffortianus ;  from  the  pi/\u$pov,  of 
Dioscorides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Triandria  ;  Order,  Monegynia. 

Melothria  pendula.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
small  creeping  cucumber  plant.  The  American  bry 
ony.  The  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  pickle  the 
berries  Of  this  plant,  and  use  them  as  we  do  capers. 

Melyssoi'hyllvm.  (From  pcXiaaa,  balm,  and  d>v\ 
Xov,  a  leaf.)     See  .Melittis. 

MEM  lilt  AN  A.     See  Membrane. 

Mtmhrana  HYAi.oiDEA.  Mtmbrana  arachnuidca 
The  transparent  membrane  which  includes  the  vitro 
ous  humour  of  the  eye. 
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Memrkana  pora labis.  Velum  pupilla.  A  very 
delicate  membrane  of  a  thin  and  vascular  texture,  and 
an  ash  colour,  arising  from  the  internal  margin  or  the 
Ms,  and  totally  covering  the  pupil  in  the  foetus  before 
the  sixth  month. 

Membrana  ruyschiana.  The  celebrated  anato- 
mist Ruysch  discovered  that  the  choroid  membrane 

of  the  eye  was  i posed  of  two  lamina-.     I' 

tin:  name  of  membrana  ruyschiana  to  the  internal 
lamina,  leaving  tlie  old  name  of  choroides  10  the  ex- 
ternal. 

Membrana  criiNEiEEKiANx.  The  very  vascular 
pituitary  membrane  which  lines  the  nose  and  i:*  cat  i 
ties  ;  secretes  the  mucus  of  that  cavity,  and  is  the  bed 
of  tlie  olfactory  nerves. 

Membrana  tvmi'am.  The  membrane  covering  the 
cavity  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  separating  it  from 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
convex  below  the  middle,  ton  aids  the  hollow  of  the 
tympanum,  and  concave  towaids  the  meatus  audito- 
rius, and  convex  above  the  meatus,  and  concave  to- 
wards the  hollow  of  the  tympanum.  According  to  the 
observations  of  anatomists,  it  consists  of  six  lamina'  ; 
the  first  and  most  external,  is  a  production  of  the  epi- 
dermis; the  second  is  a  production  of  the  skill  lining 
the  auditory  passage;  tlie  third  is  cellular  membrane, 
in  which  the  vessels  form  an  elegant  net-work;  the 
fourth  is  shining.  thlB,  and  transparent,  arising  from 
the  periosteum  of  the  meatus  :  the  fifth  is  cellular  mem- 
brane, with  a  plexus  of  vessels  like  the  third ;  and  the 
sixth  lamina,  which  is  the  Innermost,  comes  from  the 
periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  This 
membrane,  thus  composed  of  several  lamina',  has 
latelv  been  discovered  to  possess  muscular  fibres. 

MEMBRANACEUS.  Membranaceous  :  Applied  to 
leaves,  pods,  See.  of  a  thin  and  pliable  texture,  as  the 
leaf  of  the  Magnolia  purpurea,  and  several  capsules, 
ligaments,  &c. 

MEMBRANOLO  GIA.  (From  membrana,  a  mem- 
brane, and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  Merabranology.  That 
which  relates  to  the  common  integuments  and  mem- 
branes. 

MEMBRANE.  Membrana.  1.  In  anatomy.  A 
thin  expanded  substance,  composed  of  cellular  texture, 
the  clastic  fibres  of  which  are  so  arranged  and  woven 
together,  as  to  allow  of  great  pliability.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  body  are  various,  as  the  skin,  peritoneum, 
pleura,  dura  mater,  &c.  tec, 

2.  In  botany.     See  res,',;. 

MEMBRANO  SI'S.    See  Tensor  vagina  femoris. 

Memera'nis.     See  Tensor  vagina femoris. 

Memori.c  os.     See  Occipital  bonr. 

MEMORY.  Mejnoria.  The  brain  is  not  only  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  sensations,  but  it  possesses  the  faculty 
of  reproducing  those  it  has  already  perceived.  This 
cerebral  action  is  called  remembrance,  when  the  ideas 
are  reproduced  which  have  not  been  long  received  :  it 
it  is  calk-d  recollection  when  the  ideas  are  of  an 
older  date.  An  old  man  who  recalls  the  events  of  his 
youth,  has  recollection  ;  he  who  recalls  the  sensations 
which  he  had  last  year,  has  memory,  or  remembrance. 

Reminiscence  is  an  idea  produced  which  one  does 
not  remember  having  had  before. 

Tn  childhood  and  youth,  memory  la  very  vivid  as 
well  as  sensibility  :  it  is  therefore  at  this  age,  that  the 
greatest  variety  of  knowledge  is  acquired,  particularly 
that  sort  which  does  not  require  much  reflection  ;  such 
as  history,  languages,  the  descriptive  science,  Sec. 
Memory  afterward  weakens  along  with  age:  in  adult 
asc  it  diminishes ;  in  old  asc  it  fails  almost  completely. 
There  are,  however,  individuals  who  preserve  their 
memory  to  a  very  advanced  nse  ;  but  if  this  does  not 
depend  on  great  exercise,  as  happens  with  actors,  it 
cxis's  often  only  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  intellec- 
tual faculties. 

The  sensations  are  recalled  with  ease  in  proportion 
as  they  are  vivid.  The  remembrance  of  internal  sen- 
sations is  almost  always  confused  ;  certain  diseases  of 
the  brain  destroy  the  memory  entirely. 

MEN'ACIJANITE.  A  mineral  of  a  grayish  black 
colour,  found  accompanied  with  fine  quartz  sand  in 
the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  which  enters  tli3  valley  of  Manac- 
can,  in  Cornwall. 

HEN  \GOGUE.     See  F.mmtnagoguc. 

MENDO'SUS.  (From  mendax,  counterfeit,.)  This 
term  is  used,  by  some,  in  the  same  sens.-  as  spurious, 
or  illegitimate;'  Mendosa  coses  false  Of  spuriou 
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JliersJosa  tutura,  the  squamous  suture,  or  bastaid 
suture  of  the  skull. 

MENILITE.  A  subspecies  of  indivisible  quartz. 
It  is  id'  two  kinds,  the  brown  and  the  gray. 

Memnuo  r-HYLAX.  (From  uipiy\,  a  membrane, and 
0u>uo-(iuj,  to  guard.)  An  instrument  to  guard  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  while  the  bone  is  cut,  or 
rasped,  alter  the  operation  ol  the  trepan. 

ME'NINX.  (From  paw,  to  remain.)  Before  the 
time  of  Galen,  meninx  was.  the  common  term  of  all  the 
membranes  of  the  body,  afterward  it  was  appropri- 
ated to  those  of  the  brain.  .See  Dura  maicr,  and  I'ia 
wnli  r. 

MENISPERMIC  ACID.  (.led,,,,,  mmisperviicum  ; 
from  menispermum,  the  name  of  the  plant  in  the  ber- 
ries Of  which  it  exists.)  The  seeds  of  Menispermum 
cocculus  being  macerated  for  24  hours  in  5  times  their 
weight  of  water,  hist  cold,  and  then  boiling  hot,  yield 
an  infusion,  from  which  solution  of  subacetate  ol  lead 

throws  down  a  menispcrmale  of  lead.  This  is  to  Ik 
washed  and  drained,  diffused  through  water,  and  de- 
composed by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  liquid,  thus  freed  from  lead,  is  to  be  deprived  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  heat,  and  then  forms  solution 
of  menispermic  acid.  By  repeated  evaporations  and 
solutions  in  alkohol,  it  loses  its  bitter  taste,  and  be- 
comes a  purer  acid.  It  occasions  no  precipitate  with 
lime-water;  with  nitrate  of  barytes  it  yields  a  gray- 
precipitate  ;  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  deep  yellow  ;  and 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  copious  precipitate. 

MENISPE'RMCM.  (From  urjvri,  the  moon,  and 
OTzcpua,  seed,  in  allusion  to  the  crescent-like  form  of 
the  seed.)  Moon-seed.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.     Class,  Dieecia;  Order,  Dodecandi 

Menispermum  cocculus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  the  berries  of  which  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Cocculus  hidicus.  Indian  berries,  or  In 
dian  cockles;  Coccus  indicus;  Cotculw  qfficinarium; 
C  oi  ci  orientates.  The  berry,  the  produce  ol  the  Mi  aw- 
pcrmum — foliis  eordatis,  retusis,  mucronalis  ;  caule 
laccro,  of  Linnanis,  is  rugous  and  kidney-shaped,  and 
contains  a  white  nucleus.  It  is  brought  from  Malabar 
and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  poisonous  if  swallowed, 
bringing  on  nausea,  fainting,  and  convulsions.  The 
berries  possess  an  inebriating  quality;  and  are  supposed 
to  impart  that  power  to  most  of  tlie  London  porter. 
While  green,  they  are  used  by  the  Indians  to  catch 
fish,  which  they  have  the  power  of  intoxicating  and 
killing.  In  the  same  manner  they  catch  birds,  making 
llie  berry  into  a  paste,  forming  it  into  small  seeds,  and 
putting;  these  in  places  where  they  frequent.  A  pecu- 
liar acid  called  menispermic,  is  obtained  from  these 
berries. 

By  recent  chemical  analysis,  this  seed  is  found  to 
contain,  1st,  about  one-half  of  its  weight  of  a 
fixed  oil ;  3d,  an  albuminous  vegcto  annuel  substance  ; 
3d,  a  peculiar  colouring  matter ;  4/.A,  one-fiftieth  of 
picrotoxin;  5th,  one-half  its  weight  of  fibrous  matter: 
(JtA,  bimalate  of  lime  and  potasaa;  ~th,  sulphate  of 
potassa  ;  8th,  muriate  of  potassa  ;  9rA,  phosphate  of 
lirne;  1G7A,  alittlciron  and  silica.  It  is  poisonous;  and 
is  frequently  employed  to  intoxicate  or  poison  fishes. 
The  deleterious  ingredient  is  the  Picroloxia. 

minis  principle  called picroloxia,  is  obtained 
in  the  following  way  :  "  To  the  filtered  decoction  of 
these  berries,  add  acetate  of  lead,  while  any  precipitate 
falls.  Tilter  and  evaporate  the  liquid  cautiously  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract.  Dissolve  in  alkohol 
of  0.817,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness.  By 
repeating  the  solutions  and  evaporations,  we  at  last 
obtain  a  substance  equally  soluble  in  water  and  alko 
hoi.  The  colouring  matter  may  ue  removed  by  agi 
tating  it  with  a  little  water.  Crystals  of  pure  picroloxia 
now  fall,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  little  alkohol. 

The  crystals  are  four-sided  pi  isms,  of  a  white  colour, 
and  intensely  hitti  r  taste.  They  are  soluble  in  2."i  times 
their  weight  of  water,  and  are  not  precipitable  by  any 
known  reagent.  Alkohol,  sp.  gr.  0.810,  dissolves  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  picroloxia.  Pure  sulphuric  ether 
dissolves  two-fifths  of  its  weight. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  not  when 
much  diluted.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 
It  dissolves  and  neutralizes  in  acetic  acid,  and  falls 
when  this  is  saturated  with  an  alkali.  It  may,  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  vegeto-alkaJi  itself.  Aqueous 
potassa  dissolves  it,  without  evolving  any  smell  of 
ammonia.     It  acts  as  an  intoxicating  poison. 

sa 
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Sulphate  of  picrotoxia  must  be  formed  by  dissolving 
picrotoxia  in  dilute  sulplimic  acid,  for  the  strong  acid 
chars  and  destroys  it.  The  solution  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  The  sulphate  of  picrotoxia  dissolves  in  120 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  gradu- 
ally lets  fall  the  salt  in  hue  silky  filaments  disposed  in 
bundles,  and  possessed  of  great  beauty. 

Nitrate  of  picrotoxia.  Nitric  acid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  1.38,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  dis- 
solves when  assisted  by  heat,  the  fourth  of  its  weight 
of  picrotoxia.  When  this  solution  is  evaporated  to 
one-half,  it  becomes  viscid,  and  on  cooling  is  converted 
into  a  transparent  mass,  similar  to  a  solution  of  gum- 
ara'iic.  In  this  state  the  nitrate  of  picrotoxia  is  acid, 
ant!  exceedingly  bitter. 

Muriate  of  picrotoxia.  Muriatic  acid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  1.145,  has  little  action  on  picrotoxia.  It  dis- 
solves it  when  assisted  by  heat,  but  does  not  become 
entirely  saturated.  Five  parts  or  this  acid,  diluted  with 
three  times  its  vveightof  water,  dissolve  about  one  part 
of  picrotoxia  at  a  strong  boiling  temperature.  The 
liquor,  on  cooling,  is  converted  into  a  grayish  crystal- 
line mass,  composed  of  confused  crystals.  When 
these  crystals  are  well  washed,  they  are  almost  desti- 
tute of  taste,  and  feel  elastic  under  the  teeth. 

Acetate  of  picrotoxia.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  picro- 
toxia very  well,  and  may  be  nearly  saturated  with  it 
by  the  assistance  of  a  boiling  heat.  On  cooling,  the 
acetate  precipitates  in  well-defined  prismatic  needles. 
This  acetate  is  soluble  in  fifty  times  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water. 

MENORRHAGIA.  (From  jinvia,  the  menses,  and 
ptjyvvui,  to  break  out.)  Mmmorrhagiauterina.  Flood- 
ing. An  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  or  uterine 
hemorrhage.  A  genus  of  diseases  in  the  class  Pyrexia:, 
and  order  HamoTThagia,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by 
pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  belly,  similar  to  those  of 
labour,  attended  with  a  preternatural  flux  of  blood  from 
the  vagina,  or  a  discharge  of  menses,  more  copious 
Mian  natural.     He  distinguishes  six  species: — 

1.  Menorrhagia  rubra ;  bloody,  from  women  neither 
with  child  nor  in  child-birth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  alba,  serous;  the  fluor  albus.  See 
Lcucorrhaia. 

3.  Menorrhagia  vitorium,  from  some  local  disease. 

4.  Menorrhagia  lochialis,  from  women  after  de- 
livery.   See  lochia. 

5.  Menorrhagia  abortus.     See  Abortion. 

6.  Menorrhagia  nabothi,  when  there  is  a  serous  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina  in  pregnant  women. 

This  disease  seldom  occurs  bet'oie  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  is  often  :m  attendant  on  pregnancy.  It  is  in  gene- 
ral a  very  dangerous  disease,  more  particularly  if  it 
occur  at  the  latter  period,  as  it  is  then  often  so  rapid 
and  violent  as  to  destioy  the  female  in  a  very  short 
time,  where  proper  means  are  not  soon  adopted. 
Abortions  often  give  rise  to  floodings,  and  at  any 
period  of  pregnancy,  but  more  usually  before  the  fifth 
month  than  at  any  other  time.  Moles,  in  consequence 
of  an  imperfect  conception,  becoming  detached,  often 
give  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of  haemorrhage. 

The  causes  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  flood- 
ings, are  violent  exertions  of  strength,  sudden  surprises 
and  frights,  violent  tits  of  passion,  great  uneasiness  of 
mind,  uncommon  longings  during  pregnancy,  over  ful- 
ness of  blood,  profuse  evacuations,  general  weakness 
of  the  system,  external  injuries,  as  blows  and  bruises, 
and  the  death  of  the  child,  in  consequence  of  which 

the  plac a  heroines  partially  or  wholly  detached  from 

the  uterus,  leaving  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  of  the 
latter,  which  anastomosed  with  those  of  the  former, 
perfectly  open.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
an  approaching  miscarriage  and  a  common  flooding, 
which  may  lie  readily  done  by  inquiring  whether  or  not 
the  hemorrhage  has  proceeded  from  any  evident 
cause,  and  whether  it  flows  gently  or  is  accompanied 
With  unusual  pains.  The  former  usually  arises  from 
some  fright,  surprise,  or  accident,  and  docs  not  flow 
gentlv  and  regularly  but  bursts  out  of  a  sudden,  and 
ill  at  once,  and  also  is  attended  with  severe 
pains  in  the  back  and  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ;  whereas 
the  hitter  u  marked  with  no  such  occurrence.  The 
further  a  woman  is  advanced  in  pregnancy,  the  greater 
will  bcihe  danger  If  floodings  take  place,  as  the  mouths 

of  the  vessels  are  much  enlarged  during  Hie  last  stage 
of  pregnancy,  and  of  course  a  quantity  will   be  dis- 
charged in  <i  short  time. 
GO 


The  treatment  must  differ  according  to  the  particular 
causes  of  the  disease,  and  according  to  the  different 
stales  of  constitution  under  which  it  occurs.  The 
haemorrhage  is  more  frequently  of  the  active  kind,  and 
requires  the  antiphlogistic  plan  to  he  strictly  enforced, 
especially  obviating  (he  accumulation  of  brat  in  every 
way,  giving  cold  acidulated  drink,  and  using  cold  loca. 
applications;  the  patient  must  remain  quiet  in  the 
horizontal  posture  ;  the  diet  be  of  the  lightest  and  least 
stimulant  description  ;  and  the  bowels  kept  freely  open 
by  cooling  laxatives,  as  the  neutral  salts,  &c.  It  may 
be  sometimes  advisable  in  robust,  plethoric  females, 
particularly  in  the  pregnant  state,  to  take  blood  at  an 
early  period,  especially  where  there  is  much  pain  with 
a  hard  pulse;  digitalis  and  antimonials  in  nauseating 
doses  would  also  be  proper  under  such  circumstances. 
But  where  the  discharge  is  rather  of  a  passive  cha- 
racter, tonic  and  astringent  medicines  ought  to  be 
given  :  rest  and  the  horizontal  position  are  equally  ne- 
cessary, cosliveness  must  be  obviated,  and  cold  astrin- 
gent applications  may  be  materially  useful,  or  the 
escape  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  mechanically. 
In  alarming  cases,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  internal 
remedy  is  the  superacetate  of  lead,  combined  with 
opium  ;  which  latter  is  often  indicated  by  the  irritable 
state  of  the  patient.  A  nourishing  diet,  with  gentle 
exercise  in  a  carriage,  and  the  prudent  use  of  the  cold 
bath,  may  contribute  to  restore  the  patient,  when  the 
discharge  has  subsided. 

Me'nsa.  The  second  lobe  of  the  liver  was  so  called 
by  the  ancients. 

MENSES.  (From  mentis,  a  month.)  See  Menstru- 
ation. 

Menses,  immoderate  flow  of  the.  See  Mcnor 
rhagia. 

Menses,  interruption  of.    See  Amenorrhea. 

Menses,  retention  of.     See  Amcnorrhcea. 

Mensis  PHiLosoPHtcus.  A  philosophical,  or  chetnl 
cal  month.  According  to  some,  it  is  three  days  and 
nights;  others  say  it  is  ten  ;  and  there  are  who  reckon 
it  to  be  thirty  or  forty  days. 

MENSTRUATION".  {Menstruatio  ;  from  menses.) 
From  the  uterus  of  every  healthy  woman  who  is  not 
pregnant,  or  who  does  not  give  suck,  there  is  a  discharge 
of  a  red  fluid,  at  certain  periods,  from  the  time  of 
puberty  to  the  approach  of  old  age ;  and  from  the  pei  iods 
or  returns  of  this  discharge  being  monthly,  it  is  called 
Menstruation.  There  are  several  exceptions  to  this 
definition.  It  is  said  that  some  women  never  men- 
struate ;  some  menstruate  while  they  continue  to  give 
suck ;  and  others  are  said  to  menstruate  during  preg- 
nancy ;  some  are  said  to  menstruate  in  early  infancy, 
and  others  in  old  age;  but  such  discharses,  Dr.  Denman 
is  of  opinion,  may,  with  more  propriety;  be  called 
morbid,  or  symptomatic  ;  and  certainly  the  definition 
is  generally  true. 

At  whatever  time  of  life  this  discharge  comes  on,  a 
woman  is  said  to  be  at  puberty  :  though  of  this  state  it 
is  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause.  The  early  or  late 
appeal  ance  of  the  menses  may  depend  upon  the  climate, 
the  constitution,  the  delicacy  or  hardness  of  living,  and 
upon  the  manners  of  those  with  whom  young  women 
converse.  In  Greece,  and  other  hot  countries,  girls 
begin  to  menstruate  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of 
age;  but,  advancing  to  the  northern  climatcs,*lhere  is 
a  gradual  protraction  of  the  time  till  we  come  to  Lap- 
land, where  women  do  not  menstruate  till  they  arrive 
at  manner  age,  and  then  in  small  quantities, "at  long 
Intervals,  and  sometimes  only  in  the  summer.  But,  if 
they  do  not  menstruate  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
country,  it  is  paid  they  sutler  equal  inconveniences  as 
in  warmer  climates,  where  the  quantity  discharged  is 
much  greater,  and  the  periods  shorter.  In  this  country, 
girls  begin  to  menstruate  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  their  age.  and  sometimes  at  a  later 
period,  without  any  signs  of  disease;  hut  if  theyaie 
luxuriously  educated,  sleeping  upon  down  beds,' and 
silting  in  hot  rooms,  menstruation  usually  commences 
at  a  more  early  period. 

Many  changes  in  the  constitution  and  appearance  oi 
women  are  produced  at  the  time  of  their  first  beginning 
lo  menstruate.  Their  complexion  is  improved,  their 
countenance  is  more  expressive  and  animated,  t  loir 
attitudes  graceful,  Hnd  their  conversation  more  intel- 
ligent and  agreeable ;  the  tone  of  their  voice  becomes 
more  harmonious,  their  whole  frame,  but  particularly 
their  breasts,  are  expanded  and  enlarged,  and  their 
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minds  are  no  longer  engaged  in  childish  pursuits  and 
amusements, 

Some  girls  begin  u.  menstruate  without  any  pre- 
ceding indisposition ;  but  there  arc  generally  appear- 
ances or  symptoms  which  indicate  the  change  which  is 
about  to  take  place.  These  are  usually  more  severe 
at  the  first  than  in  the  succeeding  periods  j  and  they 
are  similar  to  those  produced  by  uterine  irritation  from 
other  causes,  as  pains  in  the  back  and  inferior  extremi- 
ties, complaints  of  the  viscera,  with  various  hysteric 
and  nervous  affections.  These  commence  with  the 
tiist  disposition  to  menstruate,  and  continue  till  the  dis- 
charge comes  on,  when  they  abate,  or  disappear,  n - 
turning  however  with  considerable  violence  in  some 
Women,  at  every  period  during  life.  Thequantitj  of 
fluid  discharged  at  each  evacuation,  depends  upon  the 
climate,  constitution,  and  manner  of  living  ;  but  it 
varies  in  different  women  in  the  same  climate,  or  in 
the  same  woman  at  different  periods;  in  this  country 
it  amounts  to  about  five  or  si\  ounces. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  time  required 
tor  the  completion  of  each  period  of  menstruation,  In 
some  women  the  discbarge  returns  precisely  to  a  day, 
or  an  hour,  and  in  others  there  is  a  variation  of  several 
days  without  inconvenience.  Ln  some  it  is  finished  in 
n  f\!\v  hours,  and  in  others  it  continues  from  one  to  ten 
days  ;  but  the  intermediate  time,  from  three  to  six  da\  s, 
is  most  usual. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  derived  from 
the  Jewish  legislature,  afterward  adopted  by  the  Ara- 
bian physicians,  and  credited  ill  other  countries,  that 
the  mensiruous  blood  possessed  Mime  peculiar  malig- 
nant properties.  Tlie  sex  ere  regulations  which  have 
been  made  in  some  countries  lor  the  conduct  of  women 
at  the  lime  of  menstruation;  the  expression  used,  Isaiah, 
chap.  x.xx.  and  in  Ezekiel  .  the  disposal  of  the  blood 
discharged, or  of  anything  contaminated  with  it; — 
the  complaints  of  women  attributed  to  its  retention  : — 
and  the  effects  enumerated  by  grave  writers,  indicate 
the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  its  baneful  influ- 
ence. Under  peculiar  circumstances  of  health,  or 
stales  of  the  uterus,  or  in  hot  climates,  if  the  evacuation 
be  slowly  made,  the  menstruous  blood  may  become 
more  acrimonious  or  offensive  than  the  common  mass, 
or  any  other  secretion  from  it ;  but  in  this  country  and 
age  no  malignity  is  suspected,  the  menstruous  woman 
mixes  in  society  as  at  all  other  limes,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  otherwise  than  that  this  discharge 
is  of  the  most  inoffensive  nature. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age,  women  cease  to  men- 
struate; but  the  time  of  cessation  is  commonly  regu- 
lated by  the  original  early  or  late  appearance  of  the 
menses.  Willi  those  who  began  to  menstruate  at  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  the  discharge  will  often  cease 
before  they  arrive  at  forty;  hut  if  the  first  appearance 
was  protracted  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  ase, 
independently  of  disease,  such  women  may  continue 
to  menstruate  till  they  have  passed  the  fiftieth,  or  even 
tpproach  the  sixtieth  year  of  their  age.  But  the  most 
frequent  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  in  this 
country,  is  between  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth 
year  ;  after  which  women  never  bear  children.  By 
this  constitutional  regulation  of  the  menses,  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species  is  in  every  country  confined  to 
the  most  vigorous  part  of  life;  and  had  it  been  other- 
wise, children  might  have  becmne  parents,  and  old 
women  might  have  had  children  when  they  were  unable 
to  supply  them  with  proper  or  sufficient  nourishment. 
See  Catamenia. 

ME'NSTRUUM.  Solvent.  All  liquors  are  so  called 
which  are  used  as  dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues 
of  ingredients  by  infusion,  decoction,  Sec.  The  princi- 
pal menstrua  made  use  of  in  Pharmacy,  are  water,  vi- 
nous spirits,  oils,  acid,  and  alkaline  liquors.  Water  is 
the  menstruum,  of  all  salts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of 
animal  jellies.  Of  the  first  it  dissolves  only  a  deter- 
minate quantity,  though  of  one  kind  of  salt  more  than 
nf  another;  and  being  thus  saturated,  leaves  any  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  same  salt  untouched.  It  is  ne- 
ver saturated  with  the  two  latter,  but  unites  readily 
with  any  proportion  of  them,  forming,  with  different 
quantities,  liquors  of  different  consistencies.  It  takes 
up  likewise,  when  assisted  by  trituration,  the  vegeta- 
ble gummy  resins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  so- 
lutions of  which,  though  imperfect,  that  is,  not  trans- 
parent, but  turbid  and  of  a  milky  hue,  are  nevertheless 
applicable  to  valuable  purposes  in  medicine.    Rectified 
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spirit  of  wine  is  the  menstruum  oi' the  essential  oils  and 
resins  of  vegetables;  of  the  pure  distilled  oils  of  aui 
mals,  and  of  soaps,  though  it  does  not  act  upon  lite  ex- 
it, and  fixed  alkaline  salt,  of  Which  soap  II 
composed.  Hence,  if  soap  contains  any  superfluous 
quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  salt,  it  may,  by  means  of 
this  menstruum,  be  excellently  purified  tberefioni.  li 
dissolves,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline 
salts,  and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  composed 
either  of  fixed  alkali  and  I  lit-  acetic  acid,  as  the  sal  din 
icticus,  01  of  volatile  alkali  and   I  lit;  nilric  acid.      Oils 

dissolve  vegetable  resins  and  balsams,  wax,  animal 

fata,   mineral   bitumens,  sulphur,  and  certain  metallic 

substances,  particularly  lead.  The  expressed  oils  arc, 
for  most  oi  these  bodies,  more  powerful  menstrua  than 
those  obtained  by  distillation,  as  the  former  are  more 

capable  of  sustaining,  without  injury,  a  Btrong  heat, 
which  is,  in  most  cases,  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
act.  All  acids  dissolve  alkaline  salts,  alkaline  earths, 
and  metallic  substances.     The  different  acids  diiiir 

greatly  in  their  action  upon  these  last:  one,! 
some  particular  metals,  and  another  others.  The  ve- 
getable acids  dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc, 
noii.  cupper,  and  till ;  and  extract  >o  much  from  the  me 
lallic  part  of  antimony  asto  become  powerfully  emetic; 
they  likewise  dissolve  lead,  if  previously  calcined  by 
lire;  but  more  copiously  if  corroded  by  their  steam. 
The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  ;  and 
though  il  scarcely  acts  on  any  other  metallic  substance 
in  the  common  way  of  making  solutions,  ir  may  never- 
theless be  artfully  combined  V.  itli  them  ail.  'i  I  i 
rosive  sublimate  and  antimonia)  caustic  of  the  shops, 
are  combinations  of  it  With  the  oxides  of  mercury  and 
antimony,  effected  by  applying  the  acid  in  the  form  of 
tome,  to  the  subjects  at  the  same  lime  strongly  heated. 
The  nitric  acid  is  the  common  menstruum  of  all  metal- 
lic substances,  except  gold  and  antimony,  which  aie so- 
luble only  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic.  The 
sulphuric  acid  easily  dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper; 
and  may  be  made  to  corrode  or  imperfectly  dissolve 
most  of  the  other  metals.  Alkaline  lixivia  dissolve 
oils,  resinous  substances,  and  sulphur.  Their  power  is 
greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quicklime,  in- 
stances of  which  occur  In  the  preparation  of  soap  and 
in  the  common  caustic.  Thus  assisted,  they  reduce  the 
flesh,  bones,  and  other  solid  parts  of  animals,  into 
a  gelatinous  matter.  Solutions  made  in  waier  and 
spirit  Of  wine,  possess  the  virtue  of  the  body  dissolved' 
while  oils  generally  sheathe  its  activity,  and  acids  and 
alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  spirituous 
liquors  arc  the  proper  menstrua  of  the  native  virtues 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  Most  of  the  forego- 
ing solutions  are  easily  effected,  by  pouring  the  men- 
struum on  the  body  to  be  dissolved,  and  suffering  them 
to  stand  together  lor  some  time,  exposed  to  a  suitable 
warmth.  A  strong  heat  is  generally  requisite  to  enable 
oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform  their  office;  nor 
will  acids  act  on  some  metallic  bodies  without  ils  as 
sistance.  The  action  of  watery  and  spirituous  mni- 
strua  is  likewise  expedited  by  a  moderate  heat,  though 
the  quantity  which  they  afterward  keep  dissolved,  is 
not,  as  some  suppose,  by  this  means  increased.  All 
that  heal  occasions  these  to  take  up,  more  than  Ihey 
would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the 
heat  ceases,  subside  again.  The  action  of  acids  on 
the  bodies  which  they  dissolve,  is  generally  accompa- 
nied with  heat,  effervescence,  and  a  copious  discharge 
of  fumes.  The  fumes  which  aiise  during  the  dissolu- 
tion of  some  metals,  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  prove  in- 
flammable ;  hence,  in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial 
vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator  ought  to  be  care- 
ful, especially  where  the  solution  is  made  in  a  narrow- 
mouthed  vessel,  lest,  by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a 
candle,  the  exhaling  vapour  be  set  on  fire.  There  Is 
another  species  of  solution  in  which  the  moisture  of  air 
is  the  menstruum.  Fixed  alkaline  salts,  and  those  ol 
the  neutral  kind,  composed  of  alkaline  sails  and  cer- 
tain vegetable  acids,  or  of  alkaline  earths,  and  any  acid 
except  the  sulphuric,  and  some  metallic  salts,  on  being 
exposed  for  some  time  to  a  moist  air,  gradually  attract 
its  humidity,  and  at  length  become  licpiid.  Some  sub 
stances,  not  dissoluble  in  water  in  its  grosser  form,  as 
the  butter  of  antimony,  are  easily  liquefied  by  this  slow 
action  of  the  aerial  moisture.  This  process  is  termed 
DdiquatiQn.  The  cause  of  solution  assigned  by  some 
naturalists,  namely,  the  admission  of  the  fine  particles 
Of  one  body  into  the  pores  of  another,  whose  figure  fits 
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{hem  for  their  reception,  is  not  just,  or  adequate,  but 
hypothetical  and  ill-presumed  ;  since  it  is  found  that 
some  bodies  will  dissolve  their  own  quantity  of  others, 
as  water  does  of  Epsom  salt,  alkohol  of  essential  oils, 
mercury  of  metals,  one  metal  of  another,  &c.  whereas 
the  sum  of  the  pores  or  vacuities  of  every  body  must 
be  necessarily  less  than  the  body  itself,"  and  conse- 
quently those  pores  cannot  receive  a  quantity  of  matter 
equal  to  the  body  whereto  ihey  reside. 

llow  a  menstruum  can  suspend  bodies  much  heavier 
than  itself,  which  very  often  happens,  may  be  con- 
ceived by  considering,  that  the  parts  of  no  fluids  can  be 
tie  easily  separated,  but  they  will  a  little  resist  or  retard 
the  descent  of  any  heavy  bodies  through  them;  and 
that  this  resistance  is,  caitcris  paribus,  sull  proportional 
lo  the  surface  of  the  descending  bodies.  But  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies  do  by  no  means  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  same  proportion  as  their  solidities  do:  for  the  so- 
lidity increases  as  the  cube,  but  the  surface  only  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter;  wherefore  it  is  plain,  very 
small  bodies  will  have  much  larger  surfaces,  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  solid  contents,  than  larger  bodies  will,  and 
consequently,  when  grown  exceeding  small,  may  easily 
lie  buoyed  up  in  the  liquor. 

M  ENTA'GRA.  (From  mentum,  the  chin,  and  aypa, 
a  prey.)  An  eruption  about  the  chin,  forming  a  tena- 
jions  crust,  like  that  on  scald  heads. 

MENTHA.  (From  Mir.thc,  the  harlot  who  was 
changed  into  this  herb.)  Hcdyos mus  of  the  Greeks. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system. 
Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Gymnospcrmia.     Mint. 

Mentha  aquatioa.  Menthastrum ;  Sisymbrium 
vieiUhrastrum ;  Mentha  rotundifolia  palustris.  Wa- 
termiut.  This  plant  is  frequent  in  most  meadows, 
marshes,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  less  agree- 
able than  the  spearmint,  and  in  taste  bitterer  and  more 
pungent.  It  may  be  used  with  the  same  intentions  as 
the  spearmint,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior. 

Mentha  cataria.     See  Ncpela  cataria. 

Mentha  cervina.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hart's  pennyroyal.  Pulcgium  cervinum.  This  plant 
possesses  the  virtues  of  pennyroyal  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree ;  but  is  remarkably  unpleasant.  It  is  seldom  em- 
ployed but  by  the  country  people,  who  substitute  it  for 
pennyroyal. 

Mentha  crispa.  Colymbifcra  minor ;  Achillea  age- 
ratum.  This  species  of  mentha  has  a  strong  and  fra- 
grant smell,  its  taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  slightly 
bitter.  In  flatulence  of  the  primoe  vim,  hypochondri- 
acal and  hysterical  affections,  it  is  given  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Mentha  piperita.  The  systematic  and  phamiaco- 
prcial  name  of  peppermint.  Mentha  pipcritis ;  Men- 
tha— floribus  capitatis,  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis,  stami- 
nibus  corolla  brcvioribus,  of  Linmeus.  The  sponta- 
neous growth  of  this  plant  is  said  lo  be  peculiar  to 
Britain.  It  has  a  more  penetrating  smell  than  any  of 
the  other  mints;  a  strong  pungent  taste,  glowing  like 
pepper,  sinking,  as  it  were,  into  the  tongue,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  coolness.  The  stomachic,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  carminative  properties  of  peppermint, 
render  it  useful  in  flatulent  colics,  hysterical  affections, 
retchings,  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  acting  as  a 
cordial,  and  often  producing  an  immediate  relief.  Its 
officinal  preparations  are  an  essential  oil,  a  simple  wa- 
ter, and  a  spirit. 

Mentha  pirERiTis.    Sec  Mentha  piperita. 

Mentha  puleqium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
pennyroyal.  Pulcgium;  Pulcgium  regale ;  Pulegium 
lalifolium  glrehon.  Pudding  grass.  Mentha— floribus 
verticillatis,  foliis  ovatis  obtnsis  subcrenntis,  caultbus 
suht.erHibu.i  repcntibus,  of  Linnrcus.  This  plant  is 
considered  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  eniine- 
nagogue;  and  is  in  very  common  use  in  hysterical  dis 
erders.  The  officinal  preparations  of  pennyroyal  are, 
a  simple  water,  a  spirit,  and  an  essential  oil. 

Mentha  sakac  emca.     See  Tanacetum  balsamita. 

MENTHA  sativa.     See  Mentha  uiridis. 

Mentha  spicata.    See  Mentha  viridis. 

Mentha  viuims.  Spearmint.  Called  also  Mentha 
vulgaris;  Mentha  spicata;  Mentha— spicis  oblvngis, 
foliis  laiierolulisnudis  srrratis  scssilibus,  stnminibiis 
corolla  Imigioribus,  of  EinnaHis.  This  plant  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  it  is  not  so  warm  to 
the  taste  as  peppermint,  but  has  a  more  agreeable  fla- 
vour, and  is  therefore  preferred  for  culinary  purposes. 
Its  medicinal  qualities  are  similar  to  those  of  peppcr- 
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mint;  but  the  different  preparations  of  the  former 
though  more  pleasant,  are,  perhaps,  less  efficacious. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  spearmint  are  an  essen 
tial  oil,  a  conserve,  a  simple  water,  and  a  spirit. 

Mentha'stru.m.  (Diminutive  of  mentha.)  See 
Mentha  aqualica. 

Me'.nti  levator.     See  Levator  labii  inferioris. 

ME'NTULA.  (From  matah,  a  staff,  Heb.)  The 
penis. 

Mentula'gra.  (From  mentula,  the  penis,  arid 
aypa,  a  prey.)  A  disorder  of  the  penis,  induced  by  a 
contraction  of  the  erectores  musculi,  and  causing  im 
potence. 

MEN  YA'NTHES.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnoean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  buck-bean.  Trifolium  paludosum:  Trifolium 
aquaticum  ;  Trifolium fibrinum;  Menyanthes.  Wa- 
ter trefoil,  or  buck-bean.  Menyanthes— foliis  tematis, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  whole  plant  is  so  extremely  bitter, 
that  in  some  countries  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hops,  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquor.  It  is  some- 
time? employed  in  country  places  as  an  active  eccopro- 
tic  bitter  in  hydropic  and  rheumatic  affections.  Cases 
are  related  of  its  good  effects  in  some  cutaneous  dis- 
eases of  the  herpetic  and  seemingly  cancerous  kind. 

MEPHITIC.  Having  a  disagreeable  noxious  smell 
or  vapour. 

Mephilic  acid.    The  carbonic  acid. 

Mephitir.  air.     See  JVilrogcn. 

MEPHITIS.  (From  mephuhith,  a  blast,  Syr.)  A 
poisonous  exhalation. 

MERCURIALl,  Girolamo,  was  born  at  Torli,  in 
Komagua,  in  1530.  After  taking  the  requisite  degrees, 
he  settled  as  a  physician  in  his  native  town;  and  was 
delegated,  at  the  age  of  32,  on  some  public  business  to 
Pope  Pius  IV.  at  Rome.  He  evinced  so  much  talent 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  particularly  invited  to 
remain  there;  which  he  accepted,  chiefly  as  it  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies  to  more  advantage. 
He  produced,  in  1569,  a  learned  and  elegant  work, 
"  De  Arte  Gymnastica,"  which  was  many  times  re- 
printed ;  and  the  reputation  of  this  procured  him  the 
appointment  to  the  first  medical  chair  at  Padua.  In 
1573,  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  attend  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  and  was  so  successful,  that  he  relurned 
loaded  with  valuable  presents,  and  honoured  with  the 
dignities  of  a  knight  and  count  palatine.  In  1587,  he 
removed  to  Bologna,  which  is  ascribed  to  a  degree  of 
self-accusation,  in  consequence  of  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, into  which  he  had  been  led,  in  pronouncing  a 
disease,  about  which  he  was  consulted  at  Venice,  not 
contagious,  whence  much  mischief  had  arisen.  His 
reputation,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  mateii- 
ally  suffered  from  this;  and  he  was  invited,  in  1599,  by 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  Pisa;  but  shortly  after, 
a  severe  calculous  affection  prevented  the  execution  of 
his  duties,  and  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  his 
death  happened  in  1606.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
nnd,  among  many  other  publications,  edited  a  classified 
collection  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  wfth  a  learned 
commentary  ;  but  lie  was  too  much  bigoted  to  ancient 
authority  and  hypothesis.  He  wrote  on  the  diseases  of 
the  skin,  those  peculiar  to  women  and  children,  on 
poisons,  and  several  other  subjects. 

MERCURIALIS.  (From  Mercurivs,  its  disco- 
verer.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Einna-ar. 
system.     Class,  Diacia  ;  Order,  Enneandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  French  mercury 
Sec  Mercurialis  annua. 

Mercuriams  annua.  The  systematic  name  (  f  the 
French  mercury.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  no 
remarkable  smell,  and  very  little  taste.  It  is  ranked 
among  the  emollient  oleraceous  herbs,  and  is  said  to 
be  gently  aperient.  Its  principal  use  has  been  in 
clysters. 

Mercurialis  Montana.  See  Mercurialis  perennis. 

Mercurialis  terennis.  The  systematic  name  of 
dog's  mercury.  Cynocrambc ;  Mercurialis  montana 
sylrestns.  A  poisonous  plant,  very  common  in  our 
hedges.  It  produces  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the 
person  then  goes  to  sleep,  from  which  he  does  not 
often  awake. 

Mercurialis  sylvestris.  See  Mercurialis  pe- 
rennis. 
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MERCURIUS.  (So  called  from  some  supposed 
•elation  it  bears  to  the  planet  of  that  name.)  Mercury. 
See  Mercury. 

Mercurius  acetatus.   See  Hydrargyrus  acetatus. 

Mercurus  alkalizatus.  Bee  Hydrargyrum  cum 
creta. 

Mcr.ciRH's  calcinatis.  See  Hydrargyri  oiydum 
rubrum. 

Mncuftnra  ohibicobdm.    Quicksilver. 

Merci  rius  cinnabarinus.  Sec  Sulplturetum  hy- 
drargyn  rubrum. 

Mercuric  s  corrosivis.  See  Hydrargvri  oxy- 
nairima. 

Mercurius  corrosivis  ri'ber.  Sec  Hydrargyri 
nitrico  oxydum. 

Mercurius  corrosivis  sublimatus.  See  Hy- 
drargyri otymurias. 

Mercurius  DLLtis  sublimatus.  Sec  Hyrdargyri 
submunas. 

Merci  Rtl's  kmeticus  flavus.  See  Hydrargyria 
vitriutatus. 

Merc  urius  mortis.    See  Mercurius  rit<r. 

Mercurius  nxciPITATUB  aiuus.  See  Hydrargy- 
rum pr,rcipitatum  album. 

Mer<  own  pr.ecipitatus  dulcie.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri sutmmrims. 

Mercurius  pr.scipitatus  ruber.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri nitricooiydum. 

MERCURY.  Hydrargyrum  ;  Hydrargyrus  ;  .Mer- 
curius. A  metal  found  in  five  different  suites  in  na- 
ture. L  Xative,  {native  nrrcuri  ,)  adhering  in  small 
globules  to  the  surface  of  cinnabar  ores,  or  scattered 
through  the  crevices,  or  over  the  surtaxes  of  different 
kinds  of  stones.  2.  It  is  found  united  to  silver,  in  the 
ore  called  amalgam  <•/  silver,  or  native  amalgam  of 
silver.  This  ore  exhibits  thin  places,  or  pains;  it 
sometimes  crysialhzes  in  cubes,  parallelopipeda,  or 
pyramids.  lis  colour  is  of  a  silver  white,  or  gray  ;  its 
lustre  is  considerably  metallic.  3.  Combined  frith  sul- 
phur, it  Constitutes  native  cinnabar,  or  sulpliuret  of 
mercury.  This  ore  is  the  most  common.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  in  veins,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in 
tetrahedra,  or  three-sided  pyramids.  Its  colour  is  red. 
Its  streak  metallic.  4.  Mercury  oxidized,  and  united 
either  to  muriatic  or  sulphuric,  acid,  forms  the  ore 
called  born  quicksilver,  or  corneous  mercury.  These 
ores  are,  in  general,  semi  transparent,  of  a  gray  or 
white  colour,  sometimes  crystallized,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  grains.  5.  I'nited  to  oxygen,  it  cnnatiCutes 
the  ore  called  native  ozideof  mercury.  Mercurial  Ores 
particularly  abound  in  Spain,  Hungary,  China,  and 
South  America. 

Properties. — Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is  the  only  one 
of  the  Retail  that  remains  fluid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  but  when  its  temperature 
is  reduced  to — 40  degrees  below  0  on  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer; it  assumes  a  solid  form.  This  is  a  degree 
of  cold,  however,  that  only  occurs  in  high  northern 
latitudes,  and.  in  our  climate,  mercury  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited iu  a  solid  state,  but  by  means  of  artificial  cold. 
When  rendered  solid,  it  possesses  both  ductility  and 
malleability.  It  crystallizes  in  octahedra,  and  con- 
tracts strongly  during  congelation.  It  is  divisible  into 
very  small  globules.  It  presents  a  convex  appearance 
in  vessels  to  which  it  has  little  attraction,  but  is  con- 
cave in  those  to  which  it  more  strongly  adheres.  It 
becomes  electric  and  phosphorescent  by  rubbing  upon 
glass,  and  by  agitation  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  a  very  good 
conductor  of  caloric,  of  electricity,  and  of  galvanism. 
The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  13.563.  Although 
fluid,  ils  opacity  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  metal, 
and  its  surface,  when  clean,  has  considerable  lu<tre. 
Its  colour  is  white,  similar  to  silver.  Exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  somewhat  above  600°  Fah.  it  is  vola- 
tilized. When  agitated  in  the  air,  especially  in  contact 
with  viscous  fluids,  it  becomes  convened  into  a  black 
oxide.  At  a  temperature  nearly  the  same  as  that  at 
which  it  boils,  it  absorbs  about  \4  or  15  per  cent,  of 
oxygen,  and  then  becomes  changed  into  a  red  crystal- 
lizable  oxide,  which  is  spontaneously  reducible  by  light 
and  caloric  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  greater 
number  of  the  acids  act  upon  mercury,  or  are  at  least 
capable  of  combining  with  its  oxides.  It  combines 
with  sulphur  bv  trituration,  hut  more  intimately  by 
heat  It'  is  acted  on  by  the  alkaline  sulphurels.  It 
combines  with  many  of  the  metals;  these  compounds 
are  brittle,  or  soft  when  the  mercu-y  is  in  large  pro- 
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portion.  There  is  a  slight  union  between  merrtlry 
and  phosphorus.  It  does  not  unite  with  carbon,  or  th« 
carlhs. 

Method  of  obtaining  Mercury. — Mercury  may  L«  ob 
tained  pure  by  decomposing  cinnabar,  by  means  of 
iron  filings.  For  that  purpose,  lake  two  parts  ol  red 
sulpliuret  of  mercury  (cinnabar),  reduce  it  to  powder, 
and  mix  it  with  one  of  iron  filings,  put  [lie  mixture 
into  a  stone  retort,  direct  the  neck  of  it  into  a  bottle, 
or  receiver,  filled  with  water,  and  apply  heat.  The 
mercur)  will  then  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

In  this  process,  the  sulpliuret  of  mercury,  which 
consists  01  sulphur  and  mercury,  is  heated  in  contact 
with  iron,  the  sulphur  quits  the  mercury  and  unites 
to  the  iron,  and  the  mercury  becomes  disengaged;  the 
residue  in  the  retort  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Mercury  is  a  very  useful  article  both  iu  the  cure  of 
mil  the  arts.  There  is  scarcely  a  disease 
against  which  some  of  its  preparations  are  not  exhi- 
bited :  and  over  the  venereal  disease  it  possesses  a 
specific  power.  It  is  considered  to  have  hist  unincd 
repute  in  curing  this  disease,  from  the  good  effects  it 
produced  in  eruptive  diseases.  In  the  times  immedi- 
ately following  the  venereal  disease,  practitioners  only 
attempted  to  employ  this  remedy  with  timorous  cau- 
tion, so  that,  of  several  »f  their  formula;,  mercury 
scarcely  composed  a  fourth  part,  and  few  cures  were 
effected.  On  the  other  hand,  empirics  who  noticed 
the  little  ethcacy  of  these  small  doses,  ran  into  the 
\trcine,  and  exhibited  mercury  in  such  large 
quantities,  and  with  such  little  care,  that  most  of  their 
patients  became  suddenly  attacked  with  the  most  vio- 
lent salivations,  attended  with  dangerous  consequences 
From  these  two  very  opposite  modes  of  practice,  there 
originated  such  uncertainty  respecting  what  could  be 
expected  from  mercury,  and  such  fears  of  thu  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  its  employment,  that 
every  plan  was  eagerly  adopted  which  offered  the  least 
chance  of  cure  without  having  recourse  lo  this  mi- 
ne lal.  A  medicine,  however,  so  powerful,  and  whose 
salutary  effects  were  seen  by  attentive  practitioners, 
amid  all  its  inconveniences,  could  ncrt  sink  into 
oblivion.  Alter  efforts  had  been  made  lo  discovers 
substitute  for  it,  and  it  was  seen  how  little  confidence 
those  means  deserved  on  which  the  highest  praises 
had  been  lavished,  the  attempts  to  discover  ils  utility 
weie  renewed.  A  medium  was  pursued,  between  the 
too  timid  methods  of  those  physicians  who  had  first 
administered  it,  and  the  inconsiderate  boldness  of  the 
empirics.  Thus  the  causes  from  which  both  parties 
failed  were  avoided;  the  character  of  the  medicine 
Was  revived  in  a  more  durable  way,  and  from  this 
peiiod  its  reputation  has  always  been  maintained 

It  was  about  this  epoch  thai  mercury  began  lo  be  in 
temally  given  :  hitherto  it  had  only  been  externally 
employed,  which  was  done  in  three  manners.  The 
first,  was  in  the  form  of  liniment,  or  ointment ;  the 
second,  as  a  plaster;  and  the  third,  a?  a  fumigation. 
Of  the  three  methods  just  described,  only  the  hist  is  at 
present  much  in  use,  and  even  this  is  very  much  alter- 
ed.  Mercurial  plasters  are  now  only  used  as  topical 
discntient  applications  to  tumours  and  Indurations. 
Fumigations,  SI  anciently  managed,  were  liable!  to 
many  objections,  particularly  from  ils  not  being  possi- 
ble to  regulate  the  quantity  of  mercury  to  be  used,  and 
from  tin;  effect  of  the  vapour  on  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion frequently  occasioning  trembling,  palsies,  fee. 
Frictions  with  ointment  have-  always  been  regarded 
as  i  In-  most  efficacious  mode  of  administering  mercury. 

Mercury  is  canied  into  the  constitution  in  the  same 
way  as  other  substances,  either  by  being  absorbed  from 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  thai  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  It  cannot,  however,  In  all  cases,  be  taken  Into 
the  Constitution  in  both  ways,  for  sometimes  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  skin  will  not  readily  receive  It;  al 
least  no  effect  is  produced,  either  on  the  disease  e.r 
constitution,  from  this  mode  of  application.  On  flic 
other  hand,  the  internal  absorbents  will,  sometimes, 
not  take  up  the  medicine,  or,  at  least,  no  effect  is  pro- 
duced either  on  the  disease  or  constitution,  In  many 
persons,  the  bowels  can  hardly  bear  mercury  at  all  . 
and  it  should  then  be  given  in  the  mildest  form  possi- 
ble, conjoined  with  such  medicines  as  will  lessen  or 
coirectits  violent  effects,  although  not  is  specific  ones, 
on  the  constitution  When  mercury  can  be  thrown 
into  Hie  constitution  with  propriety,  by  the  external 
method,  it  is  preferable  to  the  internal  pi  a  i  ;  because 
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Uh;  skin  is  not  nearly  so  essential  to  life  as  the  stomach, 
aiid  is  therefore  in  itself  capable  of  bearing  much  more 
than  the  Stomach.  The  constitution  is  also  less  in- 
jured. Many  courses  of  mercury  would  kill  the  patient 
if  the  medicine  were  only  given  internally,  because  it 
proves  hurtful  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  when 
given  in  any  form,  or  joined  with  the  greatest  cor- 
rectors. 

Mercury  has  two  effects:  one  as  a  stimulus  on  the 
constitution  and  particular  parts,  the  other  as  a  specific 
in  a  diseased  action  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  parts. 
The  latter  action  can  only  be  computed  by  the  disease 
disappearing. 

In  giving  mercury  in  the  venereal  disease,  the  first 
attention  should  be  to  thequantity,and  its  visible  effects 
in  a  given  time;  which,  when  brought  to  a  proper  pitch, 
are  only  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  decline  of  the  disease 
to  be  watched;  tor  by  this  we  judge  of  the  invisible 
or  specific  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  know  what  va- 
riation in  the  quantity  may  be  necessary.  The  visible 
effects  of  mercury  affect  either  the  whole  constitution, 
or  some  parts  capable  of  secretion.  In  the  first,  it  pro- 
ducer universal  irritability,  making  it  more  susceptible 
ot  all  impressions.  It  quickens  the  pulse,  increases  its 
hardness,  and  occasions  a  kind  of  temporary  fever. 
In  some  constitutions  it  operates  like  a  poison.  In 
some  it  produces  a  hectic  fever  ;  but  such  effects  com- 
monly diminish  on  the  patient  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  medicine. 

Mercury  often  produces  pains  like  those  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  nodes  of  a  scrofulous  nature.  The  quantity 
of  mercury  to  be  thrown  in  for  the  cure  of  any  vene- 
real complaint,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  disease.  A  small  quantity  used  quickly,  will 
have  equal  effects  to  those  of  a  large  one  employed 
slowly  ;  but  if  these  effects  are  merely  local,  that  is, 
upon  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  the  constitution  at  large 
not  being  equally  stimulated,  the  effects  upon  the  dis- 
eased parts  must  be  less,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
local  disease  not  giving  way  in  proportion  to  the  effects 
of  mercury  on  some  particular  part.  If  it  be  given  in 
very  small  quantities,  and  increased  gradually,  so  as  to 
steal  insensibly  on  the  constitution,  a  vast  quantity  at 
a  time  may  at  length  be  thrown  in,  without  any  visible 
effects  at  all. 

The  constitution,  or  parts,  are  more  susceptible  of 
mercury  at  first  than  afterward. 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels,  and  causes 
violent  purging,  even  of  blood.  This  effect  is  remedied 
by  intermitting  the  use  of  the  medicine,  and  exhibiting 
opium.  At  other  times,  it  is  suddenly  determined  to 
the  mouth,  and  produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
an  excessive  flow  of  saliva.  To  obtain  relief  in  this 
circumstance,  purgatives,  nitre,  sulphur,  gum-arabic, 
lime-water,  camphor,  bark,  sulphuret  of  potassa,  blis- 
teis,  &c.  have  been  advised.  Pearson,  however,  does 
not  place  much  confidence  in  the  etlicacy  of  such 
means;  and,  the  mercury  being  discontinued  for  a 
lime,  he  recommends  tin:  patient  to  be  freely  exposed 
to  cold  air,  with  the  occasional  use  of  cathartics, 
mineial  acids,  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  assiduous  appli- 
cation of  astringent  gargles.  The  most  material  ob- 
jectuin  (says  Pearson)  which  I  foresee  against  the 
method  of  treatment  I  have  recommended,  is  the 
hazard  to  which  the  patient  will  be  exposed  of  having 
the  saliva  suddenly  cheeked,  and  of  suffering  some 
other  disease  in  consequence  of  it. 

The  hasty  suppression  of  a  ptyalism  may  be  followed 
by  serious  inconveniences,  as  violent  pains,  vomiting, 

an. I  general  convulsions. 

(old  liquids  laken  into  the  stomach,  or  exposure  of 
tb"  body  to  the  cold  air,  must  be  guarded  against  during 
a  course  of  mercury.  Should  a  suppression  of  the 
ptyalism  take  place,  from  any  act  of  indiscretion,  a 
quick  introduction  of  mercury  should  be  bad  recourse 
to,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

Mercury,  When  it  falls  on  the  mouth,  sometimes 
produces  inflammation,  which  now  and  then  termi- 
nate* in  mortification.  The  ordinary  operation  of 
mercury  does  not  permanently  injure  the  constitution  ; 
bin,  occasionally,  the  Impairment  is  very  material; 
mercury  may  even  produce  local  diseases,  and  retard 
the  cure  of  chancres,  buboes,  and  certain  effects  of  the 
lues  venerea,  ailei  the  poison  lias  been  destroyed.  Oc- 
casionally mercury  acts  on  the  system  as  a  poison, 
quite  unconnected  with  its  agency  as  a  remedy,  and 
nelthei  proportionate  to  the  Inflammation  of  the  mouth 
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nor  actual  quantity  of  the  mineral  abscrted.  Pearson 
has  termed  this  morbid  state  of  the  system  crethismus 
it  is  characterized  by  great  depression  of  strength,  £ 
sense  of  anxiety  about  the  pracordia,  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick, 
and  sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occasional  vomit- 
ing, a  pale  contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of  cold- 
ness ;  but  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  and  neither  the 
natural  nor  vital  functions  are  much  distui  bed.  When 
this  effect  of  mercury  takes  place,  the  use  of  mercury 
should  be  discontinued,  whatever  may  be  the  stage, 
extent,  or  violence  of  the  venereal  disease.  The  pa 
tlent  should  be  exposed  to  a  dry  and  cool  air,  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  give  fatigue;  in  this  way,  the  patient  will 
often  recover  in  ten  or  fourteen  days.  In  the  early 
stage,  the  crethismus  may  often  be  averted  by  leaving 
oft' the  mercury,  and  giving  camphor  mixture  with  vola- 
tile alkali.  Occasionally,  the  use  of  mercury  brings 
on  a  peculiar  eruption,  which  has  received  the  names 
of  mercurial  rash,  eczema  mercuiiale,  lepra  mercuri- 
alis,  mercurial  disease,  and  erythema  mercuriale. 

In  order  that  mercury  should  act  on  the  human  body, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  oxidised,  or  combined 
with  an  acid.  The  mercury  contained  in  the  unguen- 
tum  hydrargyri,  is  an  oxide.  This,  however,  is  the 
most  simple  and  least  combined  form  of  all  its  prepara- 
tions, and  hence  (says  Mr.  S.  Cooper),  it  not  only  ope* 
rates  with  more  mildness  on  the  system,  but  with  more 
specific  effect  on  the  disease.  Various  salts  of  mercury 
operate  more  quickly  when  given  internally  than  mer- 
curial frictions ;  but  few  practitioners  of  the  present 
day  confide  in  the  internal  use  of  mercury  alone  ; 
particularly  when  the  venereal  virus  has  produced 
effects  in  consequence  of  absorption.  Rubbing  in  mer- 
curial ointment  is  the  mode  of  affecting  the  system 
with  mercury  in  the  present  day  ;  and,  as  a  substitute 
for  this  mode  of  applying  mercury,  Mr.  Abernelhy  re- 
commends the  mercurial  fumigation,  where  the  patient 
has  not  strength  to  rub  in  ointment,  and  whose  bowels 
will  not  bear  the  internal  exhibition  of  it. 

The  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  use  are. 

1.  Nitrico-oxydum  hydrargyri. 

2.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  cinereum. 

3.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

4.  Oxy-murias  hydrargyri. 

5.  Submurias  hydrargyri. 

6.  Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrum  et  nigrum. 

7.  Hydrargyrum  cum  creta. 

8.  Hydrargyrum  precipitatum  album. 

9.  Hydrargyrum  purificatum. 
Mercury,  dog's.    See  Mercurialis. 

Mercury,  English.  See  Chenopodivm  bonvs  henricus 

Mercury,  French.     See  Mercurialis. 

Meroba 'lan I'm.  (From  iitpos,  a  part,  and  /3a>«i£io> 
a  bath.)     A  partial  bath. 

MEROCE'LE.  (From  firpo?,  the  thigh,  and  nn\n,  a 
tumour.)     A  femoral  hernia.     See  Hernia. 

Mb'ron.     Mnpoc.    The  thigh. 

MERRET,  Christopher,  was  born  atWinchcombe 
in  1614.  After  graduating  at  Oxford,  he  settled  in 
London,  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  which,  after  the  Restoration,  was  called  the 
Royal  Society.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  consideiable 
practice,  and  reached  his  81sc  year.  His  first  publica- 
tion was  a  Collection  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  &c.  in 
proof  of  the  exclusive  Rights  of  the  College,  printed 
in  1060;  which  afforded  the  basis  of  Dr.  Goodall's 
history:  this  was  followed  nine  years  after  by  "A 
Short  View  of  the  Frauds  of  Apothecaries,"  which 
involved  him  in  much  controversy.  He  published  also 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Natural  Productions  of  this  Islai  d, 
of  which  the  botanical  part  is  best  executed ;  and  he 
communicated  several  papers  to  the  Royal  Society. 

ME'RUS.  Applied  to  several  things  In  the  same 
sense  as  genuine,  Ot  unadulterated;  as  mcrumvinum, 
neat  wine. 

MERV,  John,  was  born  at  Vatau,  in  France,  in 
1045.  His  father  being  a  surgeon,  he  determined  upon 
the  same  profession,  and  went  accordingly  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Paris,  where  he  studied  with  extraordinary 
ardour,  even  passing  the  night  In  dissection  in  his  bed- 
room. In  1081  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
queen's  surgeon  ;  and  two  years  after,  surgeon-major 
to  the  invalids.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  to 
attend  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  died,  however, 
before  his  arrival;  and  be  refused  very  advantageous 
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offers  'o  detain  htm  at  that,  as  well  as  the  SpAt.mil 
court.     He  was  now  received  Into  the  Academy  of 

Sciences,  and  shortly  alter  sent  on  a  send  journey  to 
■uRlaud  ,  then  chosen  to  attend  upon  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  was  a  child.  But  these  occupations  were 
Irksome  to  Dim,  and  he  even  shunned  private  practice, 
and  general  society,  devoting  himself  to  the  dunes  of 
tile  hospital  of  Invalids,  and  to  the  dissecting-room. 
In  l.ot),  he  was  appointed  first  surceon  to  the  Hdtel 
Dieu,  which  gratified  Ilia  utmost  ambition  ;  and  he 
declined  repeated  solicitations  to  give  lectures  thereon 
anatomy.  He  procured,  however,  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  for  the  students,  where  they  might  have  more 
regular  instruction.  It  was  a  ureal  part  of  the  labour 
of  his  life  10  form  an  anatomical  museum,  yet  he  did 
not  estimate  these  researches  too  highly,  and" was  very 
■low  iii  framing,  or  in  receiving,  new  theories  concern- 
ing the  animal  economy.  About  the  ace  of  73,  he  sud- 
denly lost  the  use  of  his  lefts,  after  which  las  health 
declined,  and  he  died  in  17-.VJ.  Besides  many  valuable 
communications  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  pub- 
lished a  description  of  the  ear;  Observations  on  Fie>e 
Jacques's  Method  of  Cutting  for  the  Stone,  the  general 
principle  of  which  he  approved;  a  tract  on  the  Foetal 
Circulation,  controverting  the  received  opinion,  that 
part  of  the  blood  passes  from  the  right  to  the  left  ven- 
tricle, through  the  tot  amen  ovale,  and  even  assigning 
it  an  opposite  course;  and  physical  problems,  concern- 
ing the  connexion  of  the  tonus  with  the  mother,  and 
its  minition. 

MtSiS.t  cm.  (From  prcrof,  the  middle,  and  apaia, 
the  belly. J     The  mesentery. 

AIESEMBKV.VNTIJEMLW!.  (So  called  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  flowers  expanding  at  midday. 
1'he  name  of  a  vas]  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Icosan- 
driu  ;  Order,  Pnitagynia. 

MtSEMBRYANTHEMl  M    CRYSTALLINTM.      Tile    juice 

of  this  plant,  in  a  dose  of  tour  spoonfuls  every  two 
hours,  it  is  asserted,  has  removed  an  obstinate  spas- 
modic affection  of  tiie  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
would  not  yield  to  other  remedies. 

MESENTERIC.  JVesentcricus.  Belonging  to  the 
mesentery.      See  .Misculcry. 

Mesemeiuc  jRTtRY.  .Irteria  mesentcrica.  Two 
branches  of  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen  are  so  called. 
The  superior  mesenteric  is  the  second  branch ;  it  is 
distributed  upon  the  mesentery,  and  gives  off  the  supe- 
rior or  right  colic  artery.  The  inferior  mesenteric  is 
the  lift!)  branch  of  the  aorta;  it  sends  qff  the  internal 
hemorrhoidal. 

Mesenteric  glands.  Glandulas  mesentcrica:. 
These  are  conglobate,  and  are  situated  here  and  there 
in  llie  cellular  membrane  of  the  mesentery.  The 
chyle  from  the  intestines  passes  througn  these  glands 
to  the  thoracic  duct. 

Mesenteric  nerves.  JVcrcorum  plexus  mesenle- 
ricus.  The  superior,  middle,  and  lower  mesenteric 
plexuses  of  nerves  are  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
great  intercostal  nerves. 

Mesenteric  veins.  Vtna\  mesenlcrictr :  They  all 
run  into  one  trunk,  that  evacu&t'.-s  its  blood  into  the 
vena  porta;.     See  Vena,  pnrtx. 

MESENTERI  TUS.  (From  pcacv'Jepwv,  the  mesen- 
tery.) An  inflammation  of  the  mesentery.  See  Peri- 
tonitis. 

MESENTERY.  (Mesenterium;  from  pesos,  the 
middle,  and  cv"]cfiov,  an  intestine.  1  A  membrane  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  vertebra;  of 
the  loins,  and  to  which  the  intestines  adhere.  It  is 
formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  and  con- 
tains within  it  adipose  membrane,  lacteals,  lymphatics, 
lacteal  glands,  mesenteric  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves. 
Its  use  is  to  sustain  the  intestines  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  possess  both  mobility  and  firmness;  to  support 
and  conduct  with  safety  the  blood-vessels,  luteals,  and 
nerves;  to  fix  the  giands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to 
the  intestines. 

It  consists  of  three  parts:  one  uniting  the  small  in- 
testines, which  receives  the  proper  name  of  mesentery  ; 
another  connecting  the  colon,  termed  mesocolon:  and 
a  third  attached  to  the  rectum,  termed  mesorectum. 

MESERAIC.    The  same  as  mesenteric. 

Mese  rion.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Mesi're.  A  disorder  of  the  liver,  mentioned  by 
Aviccuna,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heaviness; 
tumour,  inflammation,  pungent  pain,  and  nlacuness  of 
lie  tongue 
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MESOCOLON.  (From  pecoc,  llie  middle,  ana 
(tuXov,  the  colon.)  The  portion  of  the  mesentery  to 
which  the  colon  is  attached.  The  mesentery  and  me- 
socolon arc  the  most  important  of  all  the  productions 
of  the  peritoneum.     In  the  pelvis,  the  peritoneum 

spreads  itself  shortly  before   the   rectum.     But  Where 

that  Intestine  becomes  loose,  and  forms  tho  semilunar 
curve,  the  peritoneum  there  rises  considerably  from 
the  middle  iliac  vesst  Is,  and  region  of  the  psoas  muscle, 
double,  and  with  a  figure  adapted  for  receiving  the  hoi 
low  colon.      But  above,  on    the   left   side,   the  colon  is 

connected  with  almost  no  intermediate  loose  produc- 
tion to  the  peritoneum,  spread  upon  the  psoas  mii.-ole, 
as  high  as  the  spleen,  Where  this  part  of  the  perito- 
neum, which  gave  a  coat  to  the  colon,  being  (Mended 

under  the  spleen,  receives  ami  sustains  that  viscus  iii 
a  hollow  superior  re.  ■ 

Afterward  the  peritoneum,  from  the  left  kidney 
from  the  interval  between  the  kidneys,  from  the  large 
vessels,  and  from  the  right  kidney,  emerges  forwards 
under  llie  pancreas,  and  forms  a  broad  and  sufficiently 
long  continuous  production,  called  the  transverse  me- 
socolon, which,  like  a  partition,  divides  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  containing  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen, 
and  pancreas,  from  the  lower  part.  The  lower  plate 
of  this  transverse  production  is  continued  singly  from 
the  right  mesocolon  to  the  left,  and  serves  as  an  exter- 
nal coat  to  a  pretty  laige  portion  of  the  liver,  and  de- 
scending part  of  the  duodenum.  But  the  upper  plate, 
less  simple  in  the  course,  departs  from  the  lumbar  peri- 
toneum  at  the  kidney,  and  region  of  the  vena  cava, 
farther  to  the  right  than  the  duodenum,  to  which  it 
gives  an  external  membrane,  not  quite  to  the  valve  of 
the  pylorus;  and  beyond  this  intestine,  and  beyond  the 
colon',  it  is  joined  with  the  lower  plate,  so  that  a  large 
part  of  the  duodenum  lies  within  the  cavi'y  of  the 
mesocolon.  Afterward,  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the 
mesocolon  is  Inflected,  and  descending  over  the  kidney 
of  the  same  side  much  shorter,  it  includes  the  right  of 
the  colon,  as  far  as  the  intestinum  cecum,  which  rests 
upon  the  iliac  inuscie  and  tile  appendix,  which  is  pro 
vided  with  a  peculiar  long  curved  mesentery.  There 
the  mesocolon  terminates,  almost  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta. 

The  whole  of  the  mesocolon  and  of  the  mesentery 
is  hollow,  so  that  the  air  may  be  forced  in  between  its 
two  lamina',  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expand  them  into 
a  bag.  At  the  place  where  it  sustains  the  colon,  and 
also  from  part  of  the  intestinum  rectum,  the  mesoco- 
lon, continuous  with  the  outer  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tine, forms  itself  into  small  slender  bags,  resembling 
the  omentum,  for  the  most  part  in  pairs,  with  their 
loose  extremities  thicker  and  bifid,  and  capable  of 
admitting  air  blown  in  between  the  plates  of  the  meso- 
colon. 

MESOCRA'NIUM.  (From  ««roff,  the  middle.and 
Kpavtov,  the  skull.)     The  crown  of  the  head,  or  vertex. 

MESOGA'STKIUM.  (From  pfjoc,  the  middle,  and 
ya^r/n,  the  stomach.)  Theconcave  part  of  the  stomach, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

MESOGLO'SSUS.  (From  ncoos,  the  middle,  and 
Y\u>oaa,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  tongue. 

MESOME'RA.  (From  (utroj.the  middle,  and  pvpos, 
the  thixh.)     The  parts  between  the  thighs. 

MESOMPHALIUM.  (From  iitoof,  the  middle.and 
op<ba\oc,  th"  navel.)     The  middle  of  the  navel. 

MESOTHRYUM.  (From  utco^  (he  middle,  and 
oi{,nva,  the  eyebrows.;  Tin;  part  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

MESOPLEU'RUM.  (From  pcaoc,  the  middle.and 
ttXcvoov,  a  rib  )  The  space  or  muscles  between  the 
ribs. 

MESORECTI'M.  (From  ptaoc,  the  middle,  and 
rectum,  the  straight  gut.)  The  portion  of  peritoneum 
which  connects  the  rectum  of  the  pelvis. 

MESO  THENAR.  (From  peaac,  the  middle,  and 
dtvap,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  The  muscle  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

ME30TICA.  (From  fieaoc,  mcaius.)  The  name 
of  an  order  of  diseases  in  tin;  class  Eccritica,  in. Good's 
Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  the  parenchyma.  lis 
genera  are  the  following:  Polysarcia;  Empkyma; 
Parostiu  ■  Cijrlvsis  ;   Osthezia. 

MESOTYPE.  Prismatic  zeolite.  A  species  of  the 
genus  zeolite. 

ME'SPILUS.     (On  cv  rui  v.t?*>  ttiaoj,  because  It 
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Das  a  cap  or  crown  in  tlie  middle  of  it.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class, 
'cosandria;  Order,  J'enlagynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopesial  name  of  the  medlar.  See 
Jltespilus  germanicQ. 

Mbspilus  germanica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  medlar-tree.  Tiiis  fruit,  and  also  its  seeds,  have 
been  used  medicinally.  The  immature  fruit  is  ser- 
viceable in  checking  diarrhoeas;  and  the  seeds  were 
formerly  esteemed  in  allaying  the  pain  attendant  on 
nephritic  diseases. 

MBSUE,  one  of  the  early  physicians  among  the 
Arabians,  was  born  In  the  province  of  Khorasan,  and 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  His 
father  was  an  apothecary  at  Nisaboar.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  profession  of  physic  by  Gabriel,  the  son 
of  George  Backtishua,  and  through  his  favour  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  hospital  of  his  native  city. 
Although  a  Christian,  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
several  successive  Caliphs,  being  reputed  the  ablest 
scholar  and  physician  of  his  age.  When  Haroun  al 
Raschid  appointed  his  son  viceroy  of  Khorasan,  Mesne 
was  nominated  his  body  physician,  and  was  placed 
by  him  at  the  head  of  a  college  of  learned  men,  which 
he  instituted  there.  When  Almammon  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  813.  be  brought  Mesue  to  Bagdad,  and 
made  him  a  professor  of  medicine  there,  as  well  as 
superintendent  of  the  great  hospital,  which  offices  he 
tilled  a  great  number  of  years.  He  was  also  employed 
in  transferring  the  science  of  the  Greeks  to  his  own 
country,  by  translating  their  works.  He  is  supposed 
by  Freind  to  have  written  in  the  Syviac  tongue.  He 
was  author  of  some  works,  which  are  cited  by  Ithazes, 
and  others,  bat  appear  to  have  perished;  for  those  now 
extant  in  his  name  do  not  correspond  with  these  cita- 
tions, nor  with  the  character  given  of  them  by  Haly 
Abbas,  besides  that  Khazes  is  quoted  in  them,  who 
lived  long  after  Mesne;  they  probably  belonged  to 
another  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Leo  Africanus,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

META'BASiS.  (From  ^trafiaivu),  to  digress.)  Me- 
tabole.  A  change  of  remedy,  of  practice,  or  disease ; 
or  any  change  from  one  thing  to  another,  either  in 
the  curative  indications,  or  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
temper. 

Meta'bole.    See  Metabasi). 

METACARPAL.    Belonging  to  the  metacarpus. 

Metacarpal  hones.  The  five  longitudinal  bones 
that  are  situated  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers ; 
they  are  distinguished  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb,  forefinger,  &c. 

METACARPUS.  (From  urra,  after,  and  Kapxo;. 
the  wrist.)  Jtfetacarpium.  That  part  of  the  hand 
which  is  between  the  wrist  and  the  lingers. 

Metaca'rpeus.  A  muscle  of  the  carpus.  See  Ad- 
ductor metacarpi  minimi  digili  manus. 

Metacera'sma.  (From  ittra,  alter,  and  Ktoavvvpa, 
to  mix.)  Cerasma.  A  mixture  tempered  with  any 
additional  substance. 

METACHE1RI  XI3.  (From  ncTaxttptsu,  to  per- 
form by  the  hand.)    Surgery,  or  any  manual  operation. 

Metachore'sis.  (Fiom  /itraxwptw,  to  digress.) 
The  translation  of  a  disease  from  one'  part  to  another. 

Metacine'ma.  (From  /<f7«,  and  kivoi),  to  remove.) 
A  distortion  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Mkta( -o'ndyi.i's.  (From  utra,  alter,  and  KovivXo;, 
a  knuckle.)  The  last  joint  of  a  linger,  which  contains 
the  nail 

Meta'uage.  (From  iitTaWarfio,  ,0  change.  A 
change  in  the  state  or  treatment  of  a  disease. 

METALLU'RGIA,  (From  pcroAAov,  a  metal,  and 
t/ryov,  work,  labour.)  That  part  of  chemistry  which 
concerns  the  operations  of  metals. 

METALS.    Tin-  most  numerous  class  of  undecom- 
potkhded  chemical  bodies,  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing general  characters:— 
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1.  They  possess  a  peculiar  lustre,  which  ccuinuei 
in  the  streak,  and  in  their  smallest  fragments. 

2.  They  are  fusible  by  heat;  and  in  fusioc  retain 
their  lustre  and  opacity. 

3.  They  are  all,  except  selenium,  excellent  conduc- 
tors, both  of  electricity  and  caloric. 

4.  Many  of  them  may  be  extended  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  are  called  malleable;  or  under  the  rolling 
press,  and  are  called  laminable;  or  drawn  into  wire, 
and  are  called  ductile.  This  capability  of  extension 
depends,  in  Borne  measure,  on  a  tenacity  peculiar  to 
the  metals,  and  which  exists  in  the  different  species 
with  very  different  degrees  of  force. 

5.  When  their  saline  combinations  are  electrized, 
the  metals  separate  at  the  reaino-clectric  or  negative 
pole. 

0.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  chlorine, 
or  iodine,  at  an  elevated  temperature,  they  generally 
take  fiie;  and,  combining  with  one  or  other  of  these 
three  elementary  dissolvents  iu  definite  proportions, 
are  converted  into  earthy  or  saline-looking  bodies, 
devoid  of  metallic  lustre  and  ductility,  called  oxides, 
chlorides  or  iodides. 

7.  They  are  capable  of  combining  in  their  melted 
state  with  each  other,  m  aJinost  every  proportion,  con- 
stituting the  important  order  of  metallic  alloys;  in 
which  the  characteristic  lustre  and  tenacity  are  pre- 
served. 

8.  From  this  brilliancy  and  opacity  conjointly,  they 
reflect  the  greater  part  of  the  light  which  falls  or.  their 
surface,  and  hence  form  excellent  mirrors. 

9.  Most  of  them  combine  in  definite  proportions 
with  sulphurand  phosphorus, forming  bodies  frequent- 
ly of  a  semi-metallic  aspect :  and  others  unite  with 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  boron,  giving  rise  to  peculiar 
gaseous  or  solid  compounds. 

10.  Many  of  the  metals  are  capable  of  assuming,  by 
particular  management,  crystalline  forms;  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  either  cubes  or  octahedrons. 

The  relations  of  the  metals  of  the  variousobjects  of 
chemistry,  are  so  complex  and  diversified.,  as  to  render 
their  classification  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

The  first  12  are  malleable  ;  and  so  are  the  3ist  and 
32d,  in  their  congealed  state. 

The  first  16  yield  oxides,  which  are  neutral  salifi- 
able bases. 

The  metals  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  are  acidifi- 
able  by  combination  with  oxygen.  Of  the  oxides  of 
the  rest,  up  to  the  30th,  little  is  known.  The  remain 
ing  metals  form,  with  oxygen,  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
bases. 

All  the  metals  are  found  in  the  bowels  oC  the  earth 
though  sometimes  they  are  on  the  surface.  They  are 
met  with  in  different  combinations  with  other  matters, 
such  as  sulphur,  oxygen,  ami  acids;  particularly  with 
the  carbonic,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids. 
They  are  also  found  combined  with  each  other,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  dis- 
tinguishable by  the 'naked  eye. 

In  their  different  states  of  combination,  they  arc  said 
to  be  mineralized,  and  are  called  ores.  The  ores  of 
metals  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  nature  in  moun- 
tainous districts;  and  always  in  such  as  form  a  con- 
tinued chain.  There  are  mountains  which  consist  en- 
tirely of  iron  ore,  but,  in  general,  the  metallic  part  of  a 
mountain  bears  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  Ores  are  also  met  with  in  the  cavities  orcrcviccs 
of  rocks,  forming  what  are  termed  reins,  wlucn  are 
more  easily  discovered  in  these  situations  than  when 
they  lie  level  in  plains. 

The  met;  Hie  matter  of  ores  is  very  generally  in- 
crusted,  and  intermingled  with  some  earthy  substance, 
different  from  the  rock  in  which  the  vein  is  situated, 
which  is  tO{ined  its  matrix.  This,  however,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  mlueralliutg  substar'c  with 
which  the  metal  is  combined,  such  as  sulphur,  &c 
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General  Table  of  the  MetaU. 
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METAMORPHO'PSIA.  (From  ucTauooifiiaaic,  a 
fhanae,  and  otfWf,  sight.)  Visits  defigu.ra.tiis.  Dis- 
figured vision.  It  is  a  defect  in  vision,  by  which  per- 
sons perceive  objects  changed  in  their  figures.  The 
species  are, 

1.  Melamorphopsia  acuta,  when  objects  appear 
much  larger  than  their  size. 

2.  .Melamorphopsia  diminuta,  when  objects  appear 
diminished  in  size,  arising  from  the  same  causes  as  the 

brmer. 

3.  Melamorphttpsia  mutans,  when  objects  seem  to 
be  in  motion  :  to  the  vertiginous  and  intoxicated  per- 
sons, every  thing  seems  to  stagger. 

4.  J\Ictamorphopsia  tortuosa  seufieznosa,  when  ob- 
'ects  appear  tortuous,  or  bending. 

5.  Metamorphopsia  inversa,  when  all  objects  appear 
;nverted. 

6.  JSIetamorphopsia  imaginaria,  is  the  vision  of  a 
thing  not  present,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  delirious, 
and  in  maniacs. 

7.  Metamorpkopsia  from  a  remaining  impression  : 
it  happens  to  those  who  very  attentively  examine  ob- 
jects, particularly  in  a  great  light,  for  some  time  after 
to  perceive  the  impression. 

Metape'dium.  (From  ptra,  after,  and  -none,  the 
foot.)     The  metatarsus. 

Meta'phrenum.  (From  ptra,  after,  and  njpn'cj,  the 
diaphrasm.)  That  part  of  the  back  which  is  behind 
the  diaphragm. 

Metaporopoie'sis.  (From  utra,  noooc,  a  duct,  and 
nou(o,  to  make.)     A  change  in  the  pores  of  the  body. 

MetaPto'sis.  (From  unamxra),  to  digress.)  A 
chansc  from  one  disease  to  another. 

METASTASIS.  (From  ptdurrnut,  to  change,  to 
iranslate.)  The  translation  of  a  disease  from  one  place 
iO  another. 

Metasyncricis.    (From    utraavyKpiviit,  to  trans 
ir.«te.)     Any  change  of  const;tution. 


METATARSAL.    Belonging  to  the  metatarsus. 

Metatarsal  bones.  The  five  longitudinal  bones 
between  the  tarsus  and  the  toes ;  they  are  distinguished 
into  the  metatarsal  hone  of  the  great-toe,  fore-toe,  &c 

METATA'RSUS.  (From  utra,  after,  and  rupo-oc, 
the  tarsus.)  That  part  of  the  foot  between  the  tarstia 
and  toes. 

Mbte'lla  mux.     See  Slrychnos  nux  vomica. 

METEORISMUS.  (From  uerciopac,  a  vapour.)  1. 
A  dropsy  of  the  belly,  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
distention  from  wind  in  the  bowels. 

2.  A  tympanitic  slate  of  the  abdomen,  that  takes 
place  in  acute  diseases  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  ad 
does  the  apnearanrr"  of  a  meteor  in  the  heavens. 

METEOROLITE.  Meteoric  stone.  A  peculiar 
solid  compound  of  earthy  and  metallic  matters,  of  sin- 
gular aspect  and  composition,  which  occasionally  de- 
scends from  the  atmosphere;  usually  from  the  bosom 
of  a  luminous  meteor. 

Meteo'ros.  (Mmwpoc ;  from  pc]a,  and  atipta,  to 
elevate.)  Elevated,  suspended,  erect,  sublime,  tumid. 
Galen  expounds  pains  of  this  sort,  as  being  those  which 
affect  the  peritonaeum,  or  other  more  superficial  parts 
of  the  body :  these  are  opposed  to  the  more  deep  seated 
ones. 

METME'GLTN.  A  drink  prepared  from  honey  by 
fermentation.  It  is  often  confounded  with  mead.  It 
is  made  in  the  following  way.  Honey,  one  hundred 
weight;  boiling  water,  enough  to  fill  a  thirty-two  gal- 
lon cask,  or  half  a  hogshead :  stir  it  well  for  a  day  or 
two,  then  add  yeast  and  ferment.  Some  boil  the  honey 
in  water  with  one  ounce  nf  hops  to  each  gallon,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  hut  this  boiling  hinders  its  fermentation. 

Methemeri'nus.  (From  pira,  and  r/iupc,  a  day.) 
A  quoHdian  fever. 

Metiio'dic  medicine.  That  practice  which  was 
conducted  by  rules,  such  as  are  taught  by  Galen  and 
his  followers,  in  opposition  to  the  empirical  practice) 
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ME'TUODUS.  (From  uera,  and  oboe.  S  way,)  Tile 
method,  or  lalio,  by  which  any  ope.ai.inn  or  cure  is 
conducted. 

Mkto'pion.  MtrajTriov.  1.  American  sumach,  a 
species  of  likus. 

2.  A  name  of  the  bitter  almond. 

8.  An  oil,  or  an  ointment,  made  by  Dioscorides, 
which  was  thus  called  because  it  had  galbanum  in  it, 
which  was  collected  from  a  plant  called  Metopivm. 

Mkto'pium.  Mtrwjriov.  An  ointment  made  of 
galbanum. 

Mkto'pum .  (From  pcra,  after,  and  o>\p,  the  eye.) 
The  loiehea'd. 

MiiTo'sts.  A  kind  of  amaurosis,  from  arc  excess  of 
short-sightedness. 

ME'IIiA.  (From  pr/rnp,  a  mother.)  The  womb. 
See  Uterus. 

METRE'NCHYTA.  (From  /inrpa,  the  womb,  and 
ey\vto, l0  P°ur  into.)     Injections  into  the  womb. 

METRE'NCHYTES.  (From  wrpa,  tire  womb,  and 
r/xuwi  to  pour  in.)    A  Byringe  to  inject  fluids  into  the 

WOlllll. 

METRITIS.  (From  firjrpa,  the  womb.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb.    See  Hystentis. 

METROCE'LIS.  (Me.trucr.lis,  idis.  f. ;  from  pnrtip, 
a  mother,  and  ja/Aij,  a  blemish.)  A  mole,  or  mark, 
Impressed  upon  the  child  by  the  mother's  imagina- 
tion. 

METROMA'NIA.  A  rage  for  reciting  verses.  In 
the  Acta  SncietatisMedicieHavniensis,  published  1779, 
is  an  account  of  a  tertian  attended  with  remarkable 
Symptoms;  one  of  which  was  the  metro-mania,  by 
which  the  patient  spoke  verses  extempore,  having 
never  before  had  the  least  taste  for  poetry  ;  when  the 
fit  was  oft",  the  patient  became  stupid,  and  remained  so 
till  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  when  the  poetical 
powers  returned  again. 

METROPTO'SIS.  (From  ptiTpa,  the  uterus,  and 
Kivjio,  to  fall  down.)  Prolapsus  uteri.  The  descent 
Of  the  uterus  through  the  vagina. 

Metrorrhagia.  (From  nrjtpa,  llif  womb,  and 
prjyvviit,  to  break  out.)  An  excessive  discharge  from 
tlie  womb. 

MRU.     See  JEthusa  meum. 

ME'UM.  (From  jxctuiv,  less:  so  called,  according  to 
MinsheW,  from  its  diminutive  size.)  See  Jt'.thusa 
meum. 

Meum  athamanticum.    Sc°.  JElkusa  mevm. 

Mexico  seed.     See  Kicinns. 

Mexico  lea.     See  C'henopaiiiuvi  ambrosividrs.  , 

MEZEREON.     See  Daphne  mcicreum. 

MEZE'REl'M.  !A  word  of  some  barbarous  dialect.) 
Mezereon.    See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Mezerecm  ACET/.rt'.M.  Thin  slices  of  the  bark  of 
fresh  mezereon  root  are  to  be  steeped  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  common  vinegar.  Some  practitioners  direct 
this  application  to  issues,  when  a  discharge  from  them 
cannot  be  encouraged  by  the  common  means.  It  ge- 
neially  answers  this  purpose  very  effectually  in  the 
course  of  one  night,  the  pea  being  removed,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  batk  applied  over  the  opening. 
See  Daphne  guidium. 

MIASMA.  {Miasma,  t;>.  n.;  from  /uaivw,  to  in- 
fect.) Miasma  is  a  Greek  word,  inpnrting  pollution, 
corruption,  or  defilement  generally;  and  contagion  a 
Latin  word,  Importing  the  application  of  such  miasm 
or  corruption  to  the  body  by  the  medium  of  touch. 
There  is,  hence,  therefore,  says  Dr.  Good,  neither  pa- 
rallelism nor  antagonism,  in  their  respective  significa- 
tions; there  is  nothing  thai  necessarily  connects  them 
either  disjunctively,  Or  conjunctively.  Both  equally 
apply  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  or  to  any 
source  whatever  of  defilement  or  touch;  and  either 
way  be  predicated  of  the  other ;  for  we  may  speak  cor- 
rei  tly  of  the  miasm  of  contagion,  or  of  contagion  pro- 
duced by  miasm.    See  Contagion. 

MICA.  A  species  of  mineral  which  Professor  Jame- 
son subdivides  into  ten  subspecies,  viz.  mica,  pinite, 
lepidoll  e,  chlorite,  green  earth,  talc,  nacrite,  potetone, 
steatite,  and  fieure  stone. 

Mica  cdiues  in  abundance  from  Siberia,  v. 
n  fid  for  window  glass. 

Ml'  lt(>(  o'smic  DK/.OAK.     See  Calculus. 

Mk  ROCOSM1C  SAtT.  A  tiiple  sail  iTsnda,  ammonia, 
and  phosphoric  acid  obtained  fiom  urine,  and  much 
used  in  assays  with  the  blow  pipe 

M  i -koi.i.i'i 'iisviiHi.t'A.  (From ptKfiot, small, A; vkos 


While,  htiivvfiaiata,  the  wate  -lily.)    Tht  small  wniT« 
waer-lily. 

MICRONYMPU^'A.  (From  piKPoc,  small,  and 
vvii<Piua,  the  water-lily.)     The  smaliei  'water-lily. 

MICKO'RCHIS.  (From  u.itpot,  small,  and  op^i;,  a 
testicle.)     One  whose  testicles  aie  unusually  small. 

MICROSPHYXIA.  (Fiom  funpog,  small,  and 
cripvfa,  the  pulse.)  A  debility  and  smallnen  of  the 
pulse. 

[MIDDLETON,  Peter,  M.D.  This  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  flourished  in  the  profession  of 
medicine  in  the  city  of  New- York  about  the  midlife  of 
the  last  century,  and  was  one  of  the  very  lew  medical 
men  of  this  country,  Who,  at  that  early  period  were 
distinguished  equally  for  various  and  profound  learn 
ing  and  meat  professional  talents,  lie,  with  Dr.  J 
ISard,  in  17.)0,  dissected  a  human  body,  and  injected 
the  blood-vessels,  which  was  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  nu  medical  record  in  America,  and  in 
1767  be  proffered  his  services  for  ca  rying  into  effect 
the  establishment  of  a  new  medical  school  in  (hi 
of  New- York,  of  which  he  was  appointed  first  pro 
fessorof  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and  afterward  wa» 
the  instructor  in  Materia  Medii  a. 

In  his  profession  be  was  learned  and  liberal,  and  his 
whole  life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  his  doctrines. 
He  wrote  an  able  letter  on  the  ciotip,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Richard  Bayley,  which  was  published  in  the  Medical 
Repository,  Volume  IX.  lie  was  also  author  Of  a 
Medi-al  Discourse,  or  Historical  inquiries  in.o  the  an- 
cient and  present  state  ol  Medicine,  the  substance  of 
which  was  delivered  at  the  ripening  of  the  Medical 
School  of  New- York  ;  it  was  published  in  1769,  and  is 
an  honourable  specimen  of  bis  talents  and  attain- 
ments. 

This  highly  respectable  man,  for  a  considerable 
period,  struggled  With  an  itnpai  ed  sate  of  health,  in- 
duced by  tin-  toils  of  a  laborious  practice,  and  ai'tc* 
enduring  the  severest  bodily  surfer  ing  lor  more  than  ten 
months,  from  a  stricruie  ana  scirrhous  sta.'e  of  ihe 
pylorus,  died  in  the  citv  of  New-York,  in  1781.  '— 
Thach.  Mrd.  Biag.     A.]' 

MIDRIFF.     See  Diaphragma. 

MIEMITE.  A  mi'.;e'al  found  atMiemo  in  Tuscany, 
and  other  places.  Tiiere  ate  two  kinds,  the  granular 
and  prismatic. 

Mi'oma.  (From  uiyvvw,  to  mix.)  A  confection,  or 
ointment. 

Miora'na.     A  corruption  of  hemirrania. 

MILFOIL.     See  Achillea  mi  lief  alum. 

MILIARIA.  (Fiom  milium,  millet:  so  called  he 
Cause  the  small  vesicles  upon  the  skin  resemble  mil'et- 
seed.)  Miliary  lever.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  i  hiss 
Pyrexia!,  and  ordti  F.itmtki aula,  of  Culleii,  charac- 
terized by  synnclius;  cold  sta<re  considerable:  hot 
stage  attended  with  anxiety  a:  o  frequent  sighine  :  per- 
spiration of  a  strong  and  peculiarsnipll ;  eruptirn,  pie- 
ceded  by  a  sense  of  pricking,  fi  st  on  the  neck  a  d 
breast, of  small  red  pimples,  which  in  two  days  become 
white  vesicles,  desquania  e,  and  are  succei  (led  hv 
fresh  pimples.  Miliary  fever  has  been  observed  to  ai- 
led both  seves,  and  persons  of  all  Rues  and  co,  stitu- 
licns :  inn  females,  of  a  delicate  habit,  are  m-  si  liable 
to  it,  particularly  in  child-bed.  Mnlsi  variable  weather 
is  most  favourable  to  its  appearance,  and  it  occurs 
most  usually  in  the  spring  ai  d  autumn.  It  is  by  some 
said  to  he  a  contagious  dif  ease,  and  has  been  known  to 
prevail  epidemically. 

Very  violent  symptoms,  such  as  coma,  delirium,  and 
convulsive  fi's,  now  and  then  attend  miliary  fever,  h 
which  case  it  is  apt  to  prove  fatal.  A  numerous  erup- 
tion indicates  more  dancer  than  a  scanty  one.  The 
eruption  being  steady  is  to  he  considered  as  more  fa- 
vourable than  its  frequently  disappearing  and  coming 
out  again,  and  it  is  more  favourable  when  the  places 
covered  with  the  eruption  appear  swelled  and  streti  bed 
than  when  ibey  remain  flaccid.  Accmding  to  the  se- 
verity of  tic  symptoms,  and  deprissvon  of  spirits,  is  the 
danger  greater.    See  also  Swlamina. 

Miu'omm.  (Diminutive  of  mil/urn.  millet)  A  small 
tumour  on  Ihe  eve!  ids.  resell  i  hi  ins.  i  II  size  a  mi  lb  t  seed. 

MILITA'RIS.  (Fiom  miles,  a  soldier:  so  called  Iroin 
its  i  ITicncy  in  curing  Crash  wounds.)  See  Achillea  mil 
lefolium. 

MlMTARIS  HKTIBA,      See  .Irh  Urn  luilli fid '■'« m. 

Ml  I.I!  M.  (From  millc,  a  thousand.  An  ancitn 
name   nr  a  sort  of  corn  or  grass,  remniKaVle  foi  tin 
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*utnidance  of  its  ■seeds )  The  name  of  a  genua  of 
plants  In  the  Linna-an  system,  ('hiss,  Triandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  (From  milium,  a  millet-seed.)  A  very  white  and 
hard  tubercle,  in  size  and  colour  resembling  a  millet- 
leerl.  lis  seat  is  immediately  under  the  cuticle,  so  that, 
when  pressed,  the  contents  escape  appearing  of  an 
atheromatous  nature. 

Milium  sous.    See  l.ithospcrmum. 

MILK.  I.ac.  A  fluid  secreted  try  peculiar  glands, 
end  designed  to  nourish  animals  in  the  early  part  of 
their  life.  It  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  a  mild  sac- 
rhaiine  taste,  and  a  slightly  aromatic  smell.  It  is  se- 
parated Immediately  from  the  blood,  in  the  breasts  or 
udders  of  female  animals.  Man,  quadrupeds,  and  ce- 
taceous animals,  are  the  only  creatures  which  affo.d 
milk.  All  other  animals  are  destitute  of  the  organs 
which  secrete  this  fluid.  Milk  differs  greatly  in  ttic 
several  animals. 

The  following  are  the  general  Properties  of  animal 
and  human  milk  : — 

Milk  separates  spontaneously  into  cream,  cheese,  and 
sr.-uui  nf  milk;  and  that  sooner  in  a  wain  situation 
than  in  a  cold  one.  In  a  greater  temperature  than  that 
of  the  air,  it  acesces  and  coagulate*,  bit  more  easily 
and  quicker  by  the  addition  of  acid  salts,  or  coagula- 
tin?  plants.  lAme-maler  coagulates  milk  imperfectly. 
It  is  not  coagulated  by  purr  alkali  ;  which  indeed  dis- 
solves it*  caseous  part.  With  carbonated  alkali  the 
caseous  and  c-rcmoi  aceous  parts  of  milk  are  changed 
into  a  liquid  soap,  which  separates  lit  the  form  of 
white  flakes;  such  milk,  by  boiling,  is  changed  into  a 
yellow  and  then  into  a  brown  colour.  Miik,  distilled  to 
dryness,  gives  out  an  insipid  water,  and  leaves  a 
whitish  brown  extract,  tailed  me  eitruct  of  milk  ; 
which,  dis«  lived  in  water,  makes  a  milk  of  less  value. 
Milk  fresh  drawn,  and  often  agitated  In  a  warm  place, 
by  degrees  goes  imo  the  vinous  fermentation,  so  thai 
atknhol  may  he  drawn  over  by  distillation,  which  is 
ral'ed  spirit  of  milk.  It  succeeds  quicker  if  vest  he 
added  to  the  milk.  Mares'  milk,  as  it  contains  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  is  best  calculated 
for  vinous  fermentation. 

The  Principles  of  milk,  or  its  integral  parts,  aie, 

1.  The  Jlroma,  or  odorous  volatile  principle,  which 
flies  off  from  fresh-drawn  milk  in  the  form  of  visihle 
vapour. 

2.  Water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of 
milk.  From  one  pound  eleven  ounces  of  watt-  may 
be  extracted  by  distillation.  This  water,  with  the 
sugar  of  milk,  forms  the  strum  of  the  milk. 

3.  Bland  oil,  which,  from  its  lightness,  swims  on  the 
surface  of  milk  alter  standing,  and  forms  the  cream  of 
milk. 

4  Cheese,  separated  by  coagulating  milk,  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  the  animal  gluten. 

5.  Sugar,  obtained  from  the  serum  of  milk  by  evapo 
ration.  It  unites  the  caseous  and  butyraceous  part 
with  the  water  of  the  milk. 

fi.  Some  neutral  suits,  as  the  muriate  of  potassa 
and  muriate  of  lime,  which  are  accidental,  not  being 
found  at  all  times,  nor  in  every  milk.  These  princi- 
ples of  milk  differ  widely  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
quality,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  animals. 

The  aroma  of  the  milk  is  nf  so  different  an  odour, 
that  persons  accustomed  to  the  smell,  and  those  whose 
olfactory  nerves  are  very  sensible,  can  easily  dis  in- 
guish  whether  milk  be  that  of  the  cow,  goat,  mare,  nss, 
or  human.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  serum  of  the 
milk,  which  is  properly  the  seat  of  the  aromn.  The 
scrum  of  milk  is  thicker  and  more  copious  in  the  milk 
of  the  sheep  and  goat,  than  in  that  of  the  ass,  mare,  or 
human  milk.  The  butler  of  goats'  and  rows'  milk  is 
easily  separated,  and  will  not  again  unite  itself  with 
the  butter-milk.  Sheep's  butter  is  soft,  and  not  of  the 
consistence  of  that  obtained  fiotn  the  cow  and  goat. 
Asses',  mares',  and  human  butter,  can  only  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  fo&m  of  cream  ;  which  cream,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  heat,  is  with  case  again  united  to  the  milk 
from  which  it  is  separated.  The  cheese  of  cows'  and 
goats'  milk  is  solid  and  elastic,  that  from  asses  and 
mares  soft,  and  that  from  sheep's  milk  almost  as  soft 
is  gluten.  It  is  never  separated  spontaneously  from 
the  milk  of  a  woman  but  only  by  art,  and  is  wholly 
fluid.  The  scrwii  abounds  most  in  human  asses',  and 
mares'  milk.  The  milk  of  the  cow  and  eoat  contain 
em  and  that  of  the  sheep  lean  of  all     The  sugar  of 
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milk  is  in  the  greatest  quanlit,  .u  the  mares'  and 
asses',  and  Bomewhai  less  in  iheluinaii  milk. 

When  milk  is  left  to  spontaneous  dec  -(imposition,  ut 
a  due  temperature,  it  is  found  to  be  capable  of  Passing 
through  the  vinous,  accious,  and  putrefactive  lei  men 
taiious  It  appeals,  however,  probably  on  account  of 
the  small  quantity  of  alkohnl  it  affords,  that  the  i  lnotH 
fermentation  lasts  a  very  short  time,  and  can  >.  ail  el 
he  made  to  take  place  in  every  pan  of  the  fluid  at 
once,  by  the  addition  of  any  ferment.  This  seems  to 
be  the  reason  why  the  Tatars,  wini  make  a  fermented 
liquor,  oi  wine,  from  mares'  milk, called  koumiss,  suc- 
ceed by  using  la  gc  quantities  ai  a  ti ,  and  agitating 

n  verj  frequently.  They  add,  as  a  ferment,  a  sixth 
part  of  water,  and  ail  eighth  pari  of  the  sourest  cow's 
milk  they  can  get,  or  a  smaller  portion  of  koumiss 
already  prepared :  eovri  the  vessel  with  a  thick  cloth, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a  moderate  warmth  for  'J-l  hours  : 
then  heat  it  with  a  slick,  lo  mix  Hie  thicker  and  thinner 
parts,  which  have  separated;  let  it  stand  again  Ut 
hours,  in  a  high  nam  w  vessel,  and  repeal  tile  hi  aiii.g, 
till  the  liquor  ia  perfectly  homogeneous.    This  liquor 

will  keep  some  months,  ill  close  vessels,  and  a  cold 
place;  b  it  musl  be  well  mixed  hy  heating,  or  shaking, 
every  time  ii  is  used.  They  sometlini  s  exi  act  a  spit  it 
from  it  hy  distillation.  The  Arabs  piepnie  a  similar 
liquor  by  the  name  of  lebnv,  and  the  Tuiks  by  thai  of 
uuourt.  Eaton  iniou.;-:  ::s.  tha  ,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, it  may  he  left  lo  stand  till  it  becomes  quite  dry  ; 
and  in  this  state  it  is  kept  in  bags,  and  mixed  with 
water  when  wanted  for  use. 

The  saccharine  substance,  upon  which  the  ferment- 
ing property  of  milk  depends,  is  held  in  solution  hy  the 
whey,  which  remains  n.ter  the  si-pa  aiion  of  the  Cllld 
in  making  cheese.  This  is  separated  by  evaporai ion 
iii  the  large  way,  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  in  va 
rioiis  pans  of  Switzerland.  When  the  whey  has  been 
evaporated  by  heat,  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  is 
poured  into  proper  moulds,  and  exposed  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  if  this  crude  sugar  of  milk  be  dissolved  in  waier, 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  white  crystals,  in  the  form  of 
rhouiboidnl  parailelopipedons,  arc  obtained. 

Sugar  of  ti-ilk  has  a  faint  saccharine  taste,  and  is 
soluble  in  three  or  tour  parts  of  water.  It  yields  by 
distillation  the  same  pioducts  that  other  sugars  do, 
only  in  somewhat  different  proportions.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, however,  that  the  empyreuinatic  oil  has  a  smell 
resembling  flowers  of  benzoin.  It  contains  an  acid 
frequently  called  ihe  snccolactic ;  but  as  it  is  common 
to  all  mucilaginous  substances,  it  is  more  generally 
termed  inucic.  See  Mucic  acid. 
Milk,  according  to  Berzelius,  consists  of, 

Water 928.7"i 

Curd,  with  a  little  cream 2rt0u 

Sugar  of  milk 35  (0 

Muriate  of  potassa     1.70 

Phosphate  oi   potassa 0.23 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potassa,  with  ,}       ..  ()0 

a  trace  of  lactate  of  iron \ 

Earthy  phosphates 0.30 

1000.00 

Milk,  asses'.  Asses'  milk  has  a  very  strong  re- 
semblance to  human  milk  in  colour,  smell,  and  con- 
sistence. When  left  at  rest  for  a  sufficient  time,  a 
cream  forms  upon  its  surface,  but  by  no  means  in  such 
abundance  as  on  women's  milk.  Asses'  milk  differs 
from  cows'  miik,  in  its  cream  being  less  abundant  ami 
more  insipid;  in  its  containing  leas  curd;  and  in  its 
possessing  a  greater  proportion  of  sugar. 

Mli.K,  rows'.  The  milk  of  women,  mares,  and 
asses,  nearly  agree  in  their  qualities;  that  of  cows 
eoats,  and  sheep,  possess  properties  rather  different 
Of  these,  cows'  milk  approaches  net  rest  lo  that 
yielded  by  the  female  breast,  but  differs  very  much  in 
respect  to  the  aroma;  it  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  cream  and  cheese,  and  less  serum  than  bu 
man  milk;  also  less  sugar  than  mates'  and  asses 
milk. 

Cows'  milk  forms  a  very  essential  part  of  human 
sustenance,  being  adapted  to  every  s'ale  and  ase  of 
the  body;  but  particularly  to  infants,  after  being 
weaned. 

M.lk.  ewes'.  This  resembles  almost  precisely  tha* 
of  the  cow     irs  cream,  however,  is  morf   abundant 
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and  yields  a  butter  not  so  consistent  as  cows'  milk 
butter.     It  makes  excellent  cheese. 

Milk,  coats'.  It  resembles  cows',  except  in  its 
greater  consistence :  like  that  milk,  it  throws  up  abun- 
dance of  cream,  from  which  butter  is  easily  ob- 
tained. 

Milk,  human.  The  white,  sweetish  fluid,  secreted 
by  the  glandular  fabric  of  the  breasts  of  women.  The 
secretory  organ  is  constituted  by  the  great  conglome- 
rate glands  situated  in  the  fat  of  both  breasts,  above 
the  inusculus  pectoralis  major.  From  each  acinus, 
composing  a  mammary  gland,  there  arises  a  radical  of 
a  lactiferous  or  galactiferous  duct.  All  these  canals, 
gradually  converging,  are  terminated  without  anasto- 
mosis, in  the  papilla;  of  the  breasts,  by  many  orifices, 
which,  upon  pressure,  pour  forth  milk.  The  smell  of 
fresh-drawn  milts  is  peculiar,  animal,  fatuous,  and  not 
Me.  Its  taste  sweetish,  soft,  bland,  agreea- 
ble. The  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  wa- 
ter, but  it  is  lighter  than  blood;  hence  it  swims  on  it. 
lis  colour  is  while  and  opaque.  In  consistence  it  is 
oily  and  aqueous.  A  drop,  put  on  the  nail,  flows 
slowly  down,  if  the  milk  be  good. 

Time  of  Secretion. — The  milk  most  frequently  be- 
gins to  be  secreted  in  th<^  last  months  of  pregnancy  ; 
but,  on  the  third  day  alter  delivery,  a  serous  milk, 
vailed  Colostrum,  is  separated ;  and  at  length  pure 
milk  is  secreted  very  copiously  into  the  breasts,  that, 
from  its  abundance  often  spontaneously  drops  from 
the  nipples. 

If  the  secretion  of  milk  be  daily  promoted  by  suck- 
ling an  infant,  it  often  continues  many  years,  unless  a 
fresh  pregnancy  supervene.  The  quantity  usually 
secreted  within  twenty-four  hours,  by  nurses,  is  va- 
rious, according  as  the  nourishment  may  be  more  or 
less  chylous.  It  appears  that  not  more  than  two 
pounds  of  milk  are  obtained  from  live  or  six  pounds 
of  meat.  But  there  have  been  known  nurses  who 
have  given  from  their  breasts  two,  or  even  more  than 
three  pounds,  in  addition  to  that  which  their  child  has 
sucked.  That  the  origin  of  the  milk  is  derived  from 
chyle  carried  witli  the  blood  of  the  mammary  arteries 
into  the  glandular  fabric  of  the  breasts,  is  evident  from 
its  more  copious  secretion  a  little  after  meals;  its  di- 
minished secretion  from  fasting;  from 'the  smell  and 
taste  of  food  or  medicines  in  the  secreted  milk;  and, 
lastly,  from  its  occasional  spontaneous  accscence ;  for 
humours  perfectly  animal  become  putrid. 

The  milk  of  a  woman,  differs:  1.  In  respect  to  food. 
The  milk  of  a  woman  who  suckles,  living  upon  vegelo- 
animal  food,  never  acesces  nor  coagulates  spontane- 
ously, although  exposed  for  many  weeks  to  the  heat 
of  a  furnace.  But  it  evaporates  gradually  in  an  open 
vessel,  and  the  last  drop  continues  thin,  sweet,  and 
bland.  The  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  caseous 
and  cremoraceous  pans  cohere  together  by  means  of 
the  sugar,  more  intimately  than  in  the  milk  of  ani- 
mals, and  do  not  so  easily  separate;  hence  its  aces- 
ceuce  is  prevented.  It  does  accsce,  if  mixed  or  boiled 
with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  supertartrateof  potassa, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  the  human  stomach.  It 
is  coagulated  by  the  acid  of  salt,  or  nitre,  and  by  an 
arid  na.sti  ic  juice  of  the  infant ;  for  infants  often  vomit 
up  the  coagulated  milk  of  the  nurse.  The  milk  of  a 
suckling  woman,  who  lives  upon  vegetable  food  only, 
like  cows'  milk,  easily  and  of  its  own  accord  acesces, 
mid  is  acted  upon  by  all  coagulating  substances  like 
I  he  milk  of  animals.  2.  In  respect  of  the  time  of  di- 
rection. During  the  first  hours  of  digestion,  the  chyle 
13  crude,  and  the  milk  less  subacled;  but  towards  the 
twelfth  hour  after  eating,  the  chyle  is  changed  into 
blood,  and  then  the  milk  becomes  yellowish  and  nau- 
seous, and  is  spit  out  by  the  infant.  Hence  the  best 
time  for  giving  suck  is  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  hour 
after  meats.  :i.  In  respect  of  the  time  after  delivety. 
The  milk  secreted  immediately  after  delivery  is  serous, 
j  urges  the  bowels  of  the  infant,  and  is  called  eolos- 
I  inn.     Hut  in  the  following  days  il  becomes  thicker 

id  more  pure,  and  tin;  longer  a  nurse  suckles, 
:'ii!  thicket  .lie  milk  U  secreted  ;  Ihus  new  bom  infants 
j  innot  retain  the  milk  of  a  nurse  who  has  given  suck 
for  a  twelvemonth,  on  account  of  its  spissitude.  4. 
In  respect  of  food  and  medicines.  Thus,  if  a  nurse 
rat  garlic,  the  milk  becomes  highly  impregnated  with 
Its  odour,  and  is  disagreeable.    If  she  Indulge  too  freely 

in   the   use  of  wilie  01    beer,  the  infant   becomes   111. 
From  giving  a  purging  medicine  to  a  nurse,  the  child 
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also  is  purged .  and,  lastly,  children  affected  with  tor 
mina  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  acids,  are  often  cures: 
by  giving  the  nurse  animal  food.  5.  In  respect  of  the 
affections  of  the  mind.  There  are  frequent  examples  of 
infants  being  seized  with  convulsions,  from  sucking 
mothers  irritated  by  anger  An  infant  of  one  year  old, 
while  lie  sucked  milk  from  his  enraged  mother,  on  a 
sudden  was  seized  with  a  fatal  hemorrhage,  and  died. 
Infants  at  the  breast  in  a  short  time  pine  away  f  the 
nurse  be  afflicted  with  grievous  care;  and  there  arc 
also  infants  who,  after  every  coition  of  the  mother, 
or  even  if  she  menstruate,  are  taken  ill. 

The  use  of  the  mother's  milk  is,  1.  It  affords  the 
natural  aliment  to  the  new-born  infant,  as  milk  differs 
little  from  chyle.  Those  children  are  the  strongest 
who  are  nourished  the  longest  by  the  mother's  milk. 
2.  The  colostrum  should  not  be  rejected  ;  for  it  relaxes 
the  bowels,  which,  in  new-born  infants,  ought  to  be 
open,  to  clear  them  of  the  meconium.  3.  Lactation 
defends  the  mother  from  a  dangerous  reflux  of  the 
milk  into  the  blood,  whence  lacteal  metastasis,  and 
leucorrhoea,  are  so  frequent  in  lying-in  women,  who 
do  not  give  suck.  The  motion  of  the  milk  also  being 
hastened  through  the  breast  by  the  sucking  of  the 
child,  prevents  the  very  common  induration  of  the 
breast,  which  arises  in  consequence  of  the  milk  being 
stagnated.  4.  Men  may  live  upon  milk,  unless  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  drinking  of  wine.  For 
all  nations,  the  Japanese  alone  excepted,  use  milk,  and 
many  live  upon  it  alone. 

Mii.k,  mares'.  This  is  thinner  than  that  of  the 
cow,  but  scarcely  so  thin  as  human  milk.  Its  cream 
cannot  be  converted  into  butter  by  agitation.  The 
whey  contains  sugar. 

Milk-bi.otches.  An  eruption  of  white  vesicles, 
which  assume  a  dark  colour,  resembling  the  blacken- 
imr  of  the  small-pox,  and  are  succeeded  by  scabs  pro- 
ducing an  ichorous  matter,  attended  with  considerable 
itching.  It  generally  appears  on  the  forehead  and 
scalp,  extending  half  over  the  face,  and  at  times  even 
proceeding  farther.  The  period  of  its  attack  is  tin 
time  of  teething;  and  it  is  probably  the  same  disease 
as  the  crusta  lactca. 

Milk-fever.     See  Puerperal  fever. 

Milk-teeth.    See  Teeth. 

Milk-thistle.     See  Corduus  marianus. 

MILK-VETCH.    See  Astragalus  excapus 

MILK-WORT.    See  Polygala  vulgaris. 

.Milk  wort,  rattle-snake  root.    See  Polygala  senega. 

MILLEFO  LIUM.  (From  mille,  a  thousand,  and 
folium,  a  leaf:  named  from  its  numerous  leaves.)  Sec 
Achillea  millefolium. 

Millemo'rbia.  (From  mille,  a  thousand,  and  mor- 
bus, a  disease :  so  called  from  its  use  in  many  diseases.) 
See  Scrophularia  nodosa. 

Mille 'pkd.k.     See  Oniscus  asellus. 

MILLE'PES.  (From  mille,  a  thousand,  and  pes,  a 
foot:  named  from  their  numerous  feet.)  See  Omscus 
asellus. 

[MILLER,  Edward,  M.D.,  was  a  native  of  Dover, 
in  the  state  of  Delaware.  He  was  born  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1760.  Dr.  Miller,  in  the  year  1784,  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  village  of  Frederica,  a 
short  distance  from  his  native  town,  in  Delaware  ;  but 
soon  afterward  removed  to  Somerset  county,  in  Mary- 
land. Here  also  his  stay  was  short.  In  178(5  he  re- 
turned to  Dover,  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  his 
profession  ill  his  native  place. 

In  179G  he  removed  from  Dover  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  Here  he  soon  conciliated  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  his  medical  brethren  :  and  notwithstanding  the 
many  disadvantages  under  which  a  stranger  engages 
in  the  competition  for  medical  practice  in  a  great  city, 
he  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
His  business,  in  a  few  months,  became  sucb  as  loaftVrd 
him  an  ample  support,  and  continued  to  become  more 
and  more  extensive  until  his  death. 

In  a  lew  weeks  after  his  removal  to  New-Yo.k,  Dr 
Miller,  in  connexion  with  his  friends,  Dr.  Mitel. ill  and 
the  late  Dr.  ElillU  II.  Smith,  formed  the  plan  of  i  peri- 
odical publication  to  be  devoted  to  medical  si  P.nce. 
Their  prospectus  was  issued  in  November  of  thai  year 
(I79G);  and  in  the  month  of  August,  171)7,  the  fust 
number  of  the  work  appeared  under  the  title  of  the 
"Medical  Repository."  The  commencement  of  this 
publication  undoubtedly  forms  an  era  in  the  literary 
and  medical  history  of  our  country.     No  woik  of  a 
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similar  kuul  had  ever  appeared  in  the  United  Stales. 
Its  intl'ience  in  exciting  and  recording  medical  inqui- 
ries, and  in  improving  medical  science,  soon  became 
apparent.  It  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  similar 
works  in  different  parts  of  our  own  country  as  well  as 
of  Europe  ;  and  may  thus,  with  great  truth,  be  said  to 
have  contributed  more  largely,  than  any  other  single 
publication,  to  that  taste  for  medical  investigation  and 
improvement,  which  has  been  for  a  number  ol  years 
so  conspicuously  and  rapidly  advancing  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  Dr.  Miller  lived  to  see  the  fifteenth  vo- 
lume of  this  work  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  generous  competition  which  it  had  been  so  evi- 
dently the  means  i     '■.xciting. 

At  the  close  of  l»«  season  of  1805,  in  his  official 
character  as  resident  physician,  he  addressed  to  his 
excellency  Governor  Lewis  a  report  of  the  rise,  pro 
gress,  and  termination  of  the  yellow  fever.  To  this 
detail  he  added  an  exhibition  and  defence  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  yellow  fever,  which, 
alter  much  inquiry  and  long  experience,  he  had  adopted. 
This  report  was  shortly  afterward  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be 
one  of  the  most  luminous,  forcible,  comprehensive, 
and  satisfactory  defences  of  the  doctrine  which  it  sup- 
ports, that  ever  appeared,  within  the  same  OempaSB,  in 
any  language. 

lie  fell  a  victim  to  an  inflammatory  attack  upon  the 
lungs,  which,  after  symptc  na  of  convalescence,  de- 
generated into  a  typhus  tever,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
valuable  life  on  the  17tU  day  of  March,  1813,  in  the 
53d  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Miller's  published  writings  were  not  numerous. 
A  tew  of  them  were  originally  printed  in  detached 
pamphlets  ;  but  the  greater  part  fust  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Repository.  Since  his  decease  they  have  been 
collected  and  reprinted  in  one  large  octavo  volume. 

The  moral  and  social  qualities  of  Dr.  Miller  were 
worthy  of  no  less  praise  than  his  talents,  learning,  and 
professional  skill.  '  His  humanity  and  practical  benefi- 
cence were  no  less  conspicuous.  These  were  mani- 
fested throughout  his  protessional  life,  and  especially 
in  his  attendance  on  the  poor  and  friendless,  to  an 
extent  truly  rare. 

His  delicacy  in  conversation  has  been  seldom  equal- 
led, perhaps  never  exceeded.  Nothing  ever  escaped 
from  his  lips,  even  in  his  most  unreserved  moments,  to 
which  the  most  refined  and  scrupulous  might  not  listen 
without  offence. 

Nor  was  his  temperance  less  conspicuous  than  his 
delicacy.  He  not  only  avoided  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  with  a  scrupulousness  which  to  some  might 
appear  excessive,  but  he  was  unusually  sparing,  and 
even  abstemious,  in  the  use  of  every  kind  of  drink 
stronger  than  water.  He  rejected  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  every  form,  not  only  as  an  odious  and  unhealthy 
practice,  but  also  as  a  most  insidious  provocation  to  the 
love  of  drinking. —  Thach.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

MILLET.     See  Panicum  miliaceum. 

Millet,  Indian.     See  Panicum  ilalicum. 

MILL-MOUNTAIN.     See  Linitm  catkarticum. 

Milfho  sis.  MiAuWis-  A  baldness  of  the  eye- 
brows. 

Mi'ltos.    MAtoj.    Red-load. 

M 1LT  WASTE.     See  Asplenium  cetcrack. 

Milzade'lla.  (From  milza,  the  Spanish  for  the 
spleen,  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  diseases 
of  the  spleen.)  The  herb  archangel.  See  Angelica 
archangelica. 

MIMOSA.  (From  mimus,  an  actor,  or  imitator, 
meaning  a  sort  of  imitative  plant,  the  motions  of  which 
mimic  the  sensibility  of  animal  life.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Polij- 
gamia ;  Order,  Monxcia.    The  sensitive  plant. 

Mimosa  catechu.  The  former  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  catechu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Mimosa  nilotica.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Mimosa  Senegal.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  from  which  the  gum  Senegal  exudes.  The  gum  is 
brought  from  the  country  through  which  the  river 
Senegal  runs,  in  loose  or  single  drops,  much  larger 
than  gum-arabic.  It  is  similar  in  virtue  and  quality 
to  the  gum-arabic,  and  the  gum  which  exudes  in  this 
climate  from  the  cherry-tree.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Mindcrerus  spirit.     Sec  Ammonia  acctatis  liquor. 

MINERAL.  {Miner alt s ;  from  mina,  a  mine  of 
metal.)     A  substance  which  does  no.  possess  organiza- 
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lion,  or  is  not  produced  by  an  organized  body,  belongs 
to  tlie  ui\  ision  of  llie  production  of  nature  called  mi- 
nerals. Among  this  varied  class  of  materials,  which 
require  the  attention  of  the  chennstand  manufacturer, 
many  arc  compounded  Of  such  principles,  and  formed 
under  such  circumstances  and  situations  in  the  earth 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  without  having 
recourse  to  the  lest  of  experiment ;  several  are  formed 
with  considerable  regularity  as  to  the  proportion  of 

their  principle,    their    fracture,    their   colour,   specific 

gravity,  and  figure  of  crystallization. 

Mineral  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  globe,  are  tias.-cd  by  mineralogists  under  lour 
heads— 1.  Earths.  °..  [salts.  3.  Intuuuniable  fossils  , 
and,  -1.  Metals  and  ilnn  ores,  Under  tile  term  earths, 
are  arranged  stones  and  earths,  Which  have  no  taste, 
and  do  not  burn  when  heated  with  Contact  Of  an. 

I'ndei    tile  second,  sails,  or  those  saline  substances 

which  melt  in  water  and  d t  bum,  they  require, 

according  lo  Kit  wan.  less  than  two  hundred  times  their 
weight  of  waler  to  dissolve  them. 

By  inflammable  fossils  are  to  be  understood  all  those 

minerals  not  soluble  in  water,  and  exhibiting  a  flame 
more  or  less  evident  when  exposed  to  lire  in  contact 
with  air. 

The  fourth  class, or  ores,  are  compound  bodies.  Na- 
ture has  bestowed  their  proper  metallic  appearance  on 
some  substances,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  or  they  are 
alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  senii-melals,  they  are 
called  native  metals.  Hut  such  as  are  distinguished, 
as  they  commonly  are,  in  mines,  in  combination  with 
some  other  unmetallic  substances)  are  said  to  be  mine- 
ralized. The  substance  that  sets  them  in  that  state,  is 
called  the  mineralizer,  and  the  compound  of  both  an 
ore.  For  example,  in  the  common  ore  of  copper,  this 
metal  is  found  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  combined  with 
sulphur.  The  copper  may  be  considered  as  mineral 
ized  with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  the  compound  of 
the  three  bodies  forms  an  ore  of  copper. 

[MINERALS,  arrangement  of.  The  systematic 
arrangement  of  minerals  by  writers  on  the  subject 
differs  very  materially.  The  only  elementary  work 
on  mineralogy  published  in  this  country  is  by  Parker 
Cleaveland,  professor  in  Bowdoin  College,  State  of 
Maine.  As  it  is  a  work  highly  creditable  to  the  author, 
and  much  approved  as  astandard  work,  we  give  a  tabu- 
lar view  of  his  arrangement. 

TABULAR  VIEW.* 
CLASS.  1. — Substances  not  metallic,  composed  en- 
tirely, or  in  part,  of  an  Acid. 
This  class  contains  four  orders.     In  the  first  order, 
the  acid  is  free  or  not  combined ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
combined  with  an  alkali ;  in  the  third,  with  an  earth  or 
earths;  and  in  the  fourth,  with  both  an  alkali  and  an 
earth.     Hence  the  presence  of  an  acid,  provided  it  be 
not  united  to  a  metallic  base,  characterizes  this  class 
ORDER  I. — Acids  not  combined. 
The  base  of  the  acid  determines  the  genus.    All  thf 
species  in  this  order  have  oxygen,  as  a  common  ingre 
dicnt,  so  combined  with  a  base,  as  to  produce  an  acid 

GENUS  I 
Spec.  1.  Sulphuric  acid. 
2.  Sulphurous  acid 

GENUS  n. 
Spec.  1.  Muriatic  acid. 

GENUS  III. 
1.  Carbonic  acid. 

GENUS  IV. 

1.  Boracic  acid. 

ORDER  II.— Alkaline  salts. 
These  salts  are  composed  of  an  alkali,  united  to  an 
acid.    Hence  an  alkali,  so  combined  as  to  form  a  salt, 
characterizes  this  order.     Each  alkali   designates  a 
genus. 

GENUS  I.— AMMONIA 
Spec.  1.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

2.  Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

GENUS  U.-POTASH. 
1.  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

•  In  the  tabular  view,  mlspecia  are  distinguished  from  vtinttia 
by  their  position  in  the  column.  A  number  uf  species,  recentl, 
discovered,  and  concerning  which  little  is  yet  known,  arc  alphabuti 
cally  arran-ed  in  an  appendix  to  the  earlhy  class.  These  spcciet 
which  have  never  been  analyzed,  are  marked  by  an  asterisk.  Tho» 
species  which  are  printed  in  Italics,  have  not  hitherto  been  observed 
in  crystals,  nor  even  with  a  crystalline  structure. 
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GENUS  HI.— SODA. 
Sfec.  1.  Sulphate  of  Soda. 
2.  Muriate  of  Soda. 

3   Carbonate  of  Soda. 
4.  Borate  of  Soda. 

ORDER  III.— Earthy  Salts. 

These  consist  of  an  earth,  or  of  earths,  united  to  an 

acid      Hence  an  earth,  so  combined  as  to  form  a  salt, 

Characterizes  this  order.    Each  genus  is  determined  by 

the  earth  it  contains. 

GENUS  I.— Ban/teg. 

SUBSPECIES 

AND  VARIETIES 

Spec.  1.  Sulphate  of  Barytes. 

lamellar 
columnar 
radiated 
fibrous 
concreted 
granular 
compact 
earthy 
fetid 
2.  Carbonate  of  Barytes. 

GENUS  U.—STROXTIAJf. 
Spic.  1.  Sulphate  of  Slrontian. 

foliated 
fibrous 
calcareous 
2.  Carbonate  of  Strontian. 

GENUS  III.— LIME. 
Spec  1.  Arseuiateof  Lime. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Lime. 

3.  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Apatite. 

Asparagus  stone. 
fibrous 
amorphous 
siliceous 

4.  Fluaie  of  Lime. 

Fluor  spar, 
compact 
earthy 
argillaceous 

5  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

Selenite. 
massive 

Gypsum, 
fibrous 
granular 
compact 
branchy 
snowy 
earthy 

Plaster  stone. 

6  Anhydrous  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

sparry 

compact 

silico-anhydrous 

7  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

C.  careous  spar 

crystallized 

laminated 
granular 
fibrous 
compact 

coarse  grained 
Chalk. 
Agaric  Mineral. 

Fossil  Farina, 
concreted 

Pisolite. 

Oolite. 

calcareous  sinter. 

Tuft. 
Argentine. 

Silvery  chalk, 
magncsian 

common 

Dolomite, 
siliceous 
Madreporlte. 
Calp. 
fetid 

bituminous 
ferruginous 
Brown  spar. 
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SUBSPECIES 

AND  VARIETIES. 

Marl. 

indurated 
common 

Bituminous  marlite 

8.  Arragonite. 
fibrous 
coralloidal 

9.  Siliceous  Borate  of  Lime. 
Botryolite. 

GENUS  IV.-  MAGNESIA. 
Spec.  1.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

2  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 

3  Borate  of  Magnesia. 
4.  Fluate  of  Magnesia. 

GENUS  V.—ALUMIJYE. 
Spec.  1.     Mellate  of  Alumine. 

ORDER  IV. — Salts  with  an  alkaline  and  earthy  bait 
Spec.  1.  Alkali!'"  sulphate  of  Alumine. 

2.  Fluaie  cf  Soda  and  Alumine. 

3.  Glauberite. 

CLAS3  II. —  E-ortky  compounds,  or  stones 
The  minerals  >vi>w  h  1-elong  to  this  class,  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  eait'js,   combined   with  each  other: 
they  frequently  contain  some  metallic  oxide,  and  some 
times  an  alkali,  or  acid. 
Alumine,  si-  ( 
lexandrluor-<  Spec.  1.  Topaz. 


ic  acid. 


Alumine 
nearly  pure. 


Alumine  and  I 
water.  j 

Alumine  and  l 
magnesia.       i 

Alumine  and  > 
silex.  i 

Alumine,  si- 1 
lex  and  lime.  \ 
Alumine,  si  i 
lex  and  zinc,  j 
Ittria&silex.  j 
Zirconia  and  i 
silex.  i 


Silex  nearly.* 
pure. 


Pycnite, 

2.  Sapphire. 

perfect 

blue 

violet 

red 

yellow 

limpid 
Corundum. 

Adamantine  spr» 

Emery. 

3.  Disaspore. 

4.  Wavellite. 

5.  Spinelle. 

Ruby. 
Ceylanite. 

6.  Fibrolite. 

7.  Cyanite. 

8.  Staurotide. 

9.  Chrysoberyl. 

10.  Gahnite. 

11.  Gadolinite. 

12.  Zircon. 

Jargon, 
Hyacinth. 

13.  Quartz. 

common 

limpid 

smoky 

yellow 

blue 

rose  red 

irrsed 

aventurinc 

milky 

greasy 

radiated 

tabular 

granular 

arenaceous 

pseiidomorphow 
Amethyst. 
Prase, 
ferruginous 

yellow 

red 

greenish 
fetid 

Cat's  eye. 
Chalcedony. 

common 

Cacholong 

Carncliaa. 

gtardonys. 

Plasma" 


MIX 
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SUBSPECIES 

1      SUBSPECIES 

AND   VARIETIES. 

AND  VARIETIBai 

Hyalite. 

Spec.  47.  Byssolite. 

Heliotrope. 

48.  Prelmile. 

Chrysoprasa 

crystallised 

Opal. 

Koupholite 

precious 

fibrous 

common 

49.  iEdelite. 

Hydrophanc. 

50.  Btilbite. 

Girasole. 

Silex,  alu- 

51.  Zeoiite. 

Semi-opal. 

J                            Flint. 

swimming 

mine,  lima, 
and  water 

1                                     mealy 

Crocalite. 

Necdleston* 

Hornstone. 

52.  *Laumonite 

'                              Silicicalce. 

53.  •Melllite. 

,                              Bnlirstone. 

Silex,  alu- 

1            54.  Socialite. 

Jasper. 

common 

ii) ■  ik',  soda, 
and  muriatic 

striped 

acid. 

I                                   Egyptian 

f            55.  Natrolite. 

Spec  14.   Tripoli. 

Silex,  aht- 

56.  Analcime. 

15.  Porctllavitc. 

16.  Siliceous  Slate. 

ii 1 1 in'-  alkali, 

i             57.  Bildstem. 

and  water. 

58.  Nacrite. 

Basanitc. 

(           59.  Cliabasia. 

J7.   Pctrosilez. 

Silex,  lime. 

|             60.  Allenite. 

18.  Clinkstone. 

and  cerium. 

19.  Pumice. 
£0.   Obsidian 

Silex,  lime, 
and  iron. 

Gl.  Yenite. 

vitreous 

Silt-\,  lime, 

62.  Sclmabteut!, 

Pearlstone. 

and  water. 

G3.  Iclnliyoplithalmlte 

21.  PitcAstonc. 

Silex,  hary- 

i 

20.  Spodumen. 

tes,  alumine, 

64.  Harmotome. 

23.  Lepidolite. 

and  water. 

! 

Silex,  alu- 

24.  Mica. 

65.  Clirysolite. 

miiif ,  and  al- 

laminated 

Magnesia 

1                                     common 

ii  ill  i 

lamellar 

and  silex. 

1                                     Olivint- 

priamado 

66.  Labrador  Stone. 

25.  Leucite. 

67.  Tremolite. 

26.  Feltstein. 

common 

27.  Lapis  Lazuli. 

fibrous 

Lazulite. 

Baikalite. 

28.  Schor. 

68.  Asbestus. 

common 

Silex,  mag 
nesia,&.  lime. 

Amianthus 

Tourmaline. 

common 

indicolite. 

Mountain  Corl 

Rubcllite. 

lignil'orm 

29.  Andaluzite. 

compact 

30.  Feldspar. 

69.  Diopside. 

common 

70.  Sahlite. 

Adularia. 

71.  Aiuianlhoide. 

opalescent 

72.  Augite. 

Silex,  alu- 

aventurine 

common 

mine.  lime.     < 

Petuntse 

Coccolite. 

and  alkali. 

granular 

73.  Hornblende. 

compact 

common 

31.  Jade. 

Basaltic 

Nephrite. 

lamellar 

Saussurite. 

Silex,magne- 

fibrous 

Axestone. 

sia,  alumine,' 
and  lime. 

slaty 

Silex,  alu-     I 

32.  Emerald. 

Actynoiite. 

mine,  and      • 

precious 

common 

glucine.          | 

Beryl. 
3a  Euclase. 

acicular 
74.  Diallage. 

34.  Basalt. 

granular 

columnar 

resplendent 

tabular 

Bronzite. 

globular 

75.  *Macle. 

amorphous 

76.  Native  Magnesia 

35.  *Wacke. 

77.  Magnesite. 

36.  Dipyre. 

Keffekil. 

37.  Scapolite. 

Argillo-murite 

38.  Wernerite. 

78.  Serpentine. 

39.  Axinite. 

40.  Garnet. 

precious 
common 

precious 
Pyrope. 

79.  Steatite. 

common 

Silex,  alu- 
mine,  and      < 
jne. 

common 
Melanite. 
manganesian 
41.  Aplome. 

Silex,  magne- 
sia, and  alu- 
mine. 

Potstone 
80.  Talc. 

common 
indurated 

42.  Epidote. 

81.  Chlorite. 

Zoisite. 

common 

Skorza. 

slaty 

manganesian 

foliated 

43.  Cinnamon  Stone. 

Green  earth 

44.  Allochroite. 

45.  Idocrase. 
46   *Meionite. 

Silex  &  alu- 5 
mine.             i 

82.  Sommitc. 

83.  Anthophyllite. 

84.  Finite. 

73 
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grEc  85.  Argillaceous  Slate. 


Claystone. 
Clay. 


88.  Alum-stone. 

Appendix. 
80.  *Bergmauite. 

90.  *Chusite. 

91.  *Fuscite. 

92.  *Gabronile. 

93.  *Huayeiie. 

94.  *lohte. 

95.  «Petalite. 

96.  *Pseudo-sornmite. 

97.  *Sideroclepte. 

98.  "Spinellane. 

99.  *Spinthere. 

CLASS  III. — Combustibles 
Spkc.  1.  Hydrogen  Gas, 


SUBSPECIES 

AND  ViRIETIES 

Argillitc. 
Shaie. 
Novaculite. 
Aluminous  Slate, 
graphic 


Native  Argill. 

Collyrite. 

Kaolin. 

Cimolite. 

adhesive 

Potter's 

Llthomarge. 

Fuller's  Earth. 

Hole. 

Reddle. 

Yellow  Earth. 

Umber. 


Sulphur. 
Bitumen. 


Amber. 

Diamond. 

Anthracite. 


7.  Graphite. 
8    Coal. 

0    Lignite. 


carlmretted 
sulphuretted 


Naptha. 
PetroUum, 

Maltha. 
elastic 
Asphaltum. 
Retinas-phaltum. 


slaty 

granular 

conchoidal 

columnar 

foliated 
gratiulat 

cannel 

slaty 

coarse 

Jet. 

brittle 

Hit iiminous  Wood. 

brown 

earthy 


fibrous 
compact 
CI, ASS  IV.— Ores. 
GENUS  l.—GO/J). 
Spec.  1.  Native  Goid. 

OEM'S  W.—PLATINA. 
Spec.  1.  Native  Plalina. 

GENUS  III.— SILVER. 
Rpec.  1.  Nutive  silver. 

auriferous 
2.   Antimonial  Silver. 
H.   Arsenical  Silver. 

4.  Sulphurel  of  Silver. 

5.  Sulphuretted  Antimonial  Silver. 


brittle 


Black  Silver 
Carbonate  of  Silver. 
Muriate  of  Silver. 


argillaceous 


Spec. 


Spec;   1. 
2 


SUBSPECIES 

AND    VAUIETUg 

GENUS  IV—  MERCURY. 

1.  Native  Mercury. 

2.  Argental  Mercury. 

3.  Sulphuret  of  Mercury. 

common 
fibrous 
bituminous 

4.  Muriate  of  Mercury. 

GENUS  V.— COPPER. 
Native  Copper. 
Sulphuret  of  Copper. 

pseudomorphou. 


Pyritous  Copper. 
Gray  Copper. 


variegated 


arsenical 
antimonial 

5.  Red  Oxide  of  Copper. 

foliated 
capillary 
compact 
ferruginous 

6.  Azure  Carbonate  of  Copper. 

earthy 

7.  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper. 

fibrous 
compact 
earthy 
ferruginous 

8.  Dioptase. 

9.  Muriate  of  Copper. 

sandy 

10.  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

11.  Phosphate  of  Copper. 

12.  Arseniate  of  Copper. 

obtuse  oetaedraV 
acme  oclaedral 
foliated 
prismatic 
fibrous 
ferruginous 
GENUS  VI.— IRON. 
Srsc.    1.  Native  Iron. 

2.  Arsenical  Iron. 

argentiferous 

3.  Sulphuret  of  Iron. 

common 
radiated 
hepatic 
magnetic 
arsenical 

4.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Native  magnet 
Iron  sand. 

5.  Specular  Oxide  of  Iron. 

micaceous 

6.  Red  Oxide  of  Iron. 

scaly 
Hematite, 
compact 
ochrey 

scaly 
Hematite, 
compact 
ochrey 
8.  Argillaceous  Oxide  of  Iron. 

i  columnar 

granular 
lenticular 
nodular 
common 
Bog  ore 


7    Brown  Oxide  of  Iron. 


9.  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

10.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

11.  Phosnnatc  of  Iron. 


12.  Arseniate  of  Iror_ 

13.  Chromate  of  Iron. 


foliated 

earthy 

Green  Iron  ewth. 


crystallized 

granular 

amorphous 


MIJN 


mm 


Bfec 


SUBSPHCIKS 

AND   VARIETIES. 

GEXIS  VH.— LEAD. 

1.   jV.iin-c  Lead. 

-.  Sulpliuret  of  Lead. 

common 

compact 

fibrous 

antimonial 

argonto  antimonial 

argcuto  bisinuthal 


3     Oxide  of  I.eau. 
4.  Carbonate  of  Lead. 


earthy 


crystallized 
acieular 
columnar 
conipacl 
black 

5.  Carbonated  Muriate  of  I. cad 

B.  S  ilpbate  of  Lead. 

7.  Phosphate  of  Lead. 

acieular 
arseniated 
bluisfa 

8.  Arseniatc  of  Lead. 
9    eliminate  nf  Lead. 

1U   Molybdaie  of  Lecd. 

GENUS  \ 'III.—  77.V 
Spec.  1.    Oxide. if  Tin. 

fibrous 
2    Pyn'totu  7m. 

GENUS  IX— Z/.VC. 
Sulpliuret  of  Zinc. 


yellow 

bruwn 

lilack 

fibroua 

•J 

Rid  Oxide  nf  Zinc. 

3 

Siliceous  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

foliated 

common 

4. 

Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

5. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

GENUS   K.—M1CKEL. 

1. 

Native  .Nickel. 

2 

ical  Nickel. 

3. 

of  ffiekei. 

(.EM'S  XL— COBALT. 

1. 

Arsenical  Cobalt. 

dull 

■2 

Gray  Cobalt. 

3. 

Sulphur et  of  Cobalt. 

4 

Oxide  of  Cobalt. 

black 

luown 
yellow 

1 

Sulphate  of  Cobalt. 

6. 

Arseniate  of  Cobalt. 

acieular 
earthy 
argentiferous 

GENTS  HI.— MjaJTGJlJfESE. 

1.  Oxide  of  Manganese. 

radiated 
compact 
earthy 
ferruginous 

2.  Sulpliuret  of  Manganese. 

3.  Carbonate  of  Manganese. 

4.  Phosphate  of  Manganese. 

GENUS   XIII.— ARSENIC. 
1.  Native  Arsenic. 

concreted 

specular 

amorphous 


2.  Sulpliuret  of  Arsenic. 


Oxide  of  Arsenic 


Realgar. 
Orjiiment. 


SUBSPECIES 

AND   VARIBT1M 

GENUS  XIV.— BISMUTH 
Spec.   1.  Native  Bismuth. 

iilphurei  of  Bismuth. 
3.  Otid,-  of  Bismuth. 

GEN1  S  XV.— ANTIMONY 
Spec.    1.  Native  Antimony. 

arsenical 

2.  Sulphnret  of  Antimony. 

radiated 
foliated 
oompai  t 
pltanoua 

3.  Oxide  of  Antimony. 

earthy 

4.  Sulphuretted  Oxide  of  Antimony 
OI'.M  S  XVI  —TELLURIUM. 

Spur.   i.  Native  Tellurium. 

aura  argentiferous 

aum  pluinbileious 
GENT'S  XVII.— CHROME. 
GENUS  XVUL— MOL  YIUjEX.  I 
Spec.    1.  Sulpharet  of  Molybdena. 

GENUS  XIX—  TUNGSTEJf. 
Spec.    1.  Calcareous  Oxide  ol  Tungsten. 
2.  Ferruginous  Oxide  of  Tungsten. 
GEN  l  IS  XX  —  TITANIUM. 
Spkc    l  Red  Oxide  of  Titanium. 

2.  Ferruginous  Oxide  of  Titanium. 

Menachanita 

Nigrine. 

[serine. 

3.  Silico  calcareous  Oxide  of  Titanium 

4.  Octaedral  Oxide  of  Titanium. 

(,  ENUS  XXI.—  I  RAN  J UM 
Spec    1.  Black  Oxide  of  Uranium. 
2.  Green  Oxide  of  Uranium. 

crystallized 
earthy 
GENUS  XXII.— COL  UMBIVM. 
Spec.    1.  Oxide  of  Columbium. 

ferruginous 
Unions 
GENUS  XXIII—  CEHWM. 
Spec    1.   Oxide  of  Cerium. 
Mineral  caoutchouc.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Mineral  oil.     Petroleum. 
Mineral  pitch.    Bitumen. 
Mineral  poisons.    See  Poisons. 
Mineral  salts.     See  Salts. 

Mineral  waters.  Aqua  mineralcs.  Aqua:  medt- 
cinales.  Waters  holding  minerals  in  solution  are 
called  mineral  waters.  Rut  as  all  water,  in  a  mineral 
slate,  is  impregnated,  either  more  or  less,  with  some 
mineral  substances,  the  name  mineral  waters,  should 
he  confined  to  such  waters  as  are  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  matters  to  produce  some  sensible 
effeaU  on  the  animal  economy,  and  either  to  cure  or 
prevent  tome  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body 
is  liable.  On  this  account,  these  w  atere  mighl  he  with 
much  more  propriety  called  medicinal  waters,  were  not 
the  name  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  loo 
firmly  established  by  king  use. 

The  mineral  waters  which  are  the  most  esteemed. 

and  consequently  the  most  resorted  to  for  the  cure  ot 

are  those  of, 


Aix. 

2.  Harege. 

3.  Hath.' 

4.  Bristol. 

5.  Buxton, 
(i.  Borset. 

7.  Cheltenham. 

8.  Carlsbad. 

9.  Epsom. 

10.  Harrowgate. 
U.  Hartfell. 
12.  Holywell. 


13.  Malvern. 

74.  Matlock. 

15.  Modal. 

10.  Pyruiont. 

17.  Scarborough. 

IS.  Spa. 

19.  Seidlitz. 

20.  Sea-water. 

21.  Seltzer. 
2-2.  Tunbridge. 

23.  Vichy,  and  othf  rs  cf 

less  note. 


For  the  properties  and  virtues  of  those,  consult  thoii 
respective  neads- 
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fouixruy  divides  all  minora*  and  medicinal  waters 
Into  nine  orders,  via, 

I.  did  acidulous  Waters. 

-.  Hoi  or  tliennal  acitlulnus  waters. 

3.  Sulphuric  saline  wains 

4.  Muriatic  saline  waters. 

5.  Simple  sulphureous  v\ liters. 

6.  Sulphurated  gaseous  waters. 
~.  Simple  ferruginous  w.  iters. 

8.  r"en  urinous  ami  acidulous  waters. 

9,  Sulphuric  ferruginous  water). 

Dr.  Saunders  arranges  mineral  waters  into  lite  fol- 
kOWing  , 

1    Simple  cold. 
'i        . .        tliennal. 

3.  . .       t.aliiie. 

4.  Highly  ca  bonated  alkaline. 

.">   Simple  carbonated  chalybeate. 

G    Hot  carbonated  chalybeate. 

T.  Highly  carbonated  ehalj 

P.  Saline  carbonated  chalybeate, 

9.  Hit  saline  highly  carbonated  chalyoet 

10.  Vitrioiated  chalybeate. 

11.  ('.ild,  sulphureous. 

13.  Hot,  alkaline,  sulphureous. 

In  order  to  present  the  reader,  under  one  point  of 
view,  with  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  the  com 
position  of  the  mineral  waters  of  this  and  sumeothei 
countries,  the  preceding  Synoptical  Table  has  been  suh- 
joiued,  from  Dr.  Saunders's  work  on  mineral  waters. 

The  re.idrr  will  please  to  observe,  thai  under  the 
head  of  Neutral  Purging  Salts,  are  included  the  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  magnesia,  a. id  the  mui  iates  of  lime, 
Boda,  and  magnesia.  The  power  which  the  earthy 
muriates  mav  possess  of  acting  on  the  intestinal  canal, 
is  not  quite  ascertained,  but,  from  then  great  sulu- 
bliity,  ami  from  analogy  with  salts,  with  similar  conn 
poneut  parts,  we  may  conclude  that  this  (brius  a  prin- 
v i j > ; 1 1  part  of  their  nperation. 

The  leader  will  likewise  observe,  that  where  the 
spaces  are  left  blank,  it  signifies  that  we  are  ignorant 
wlirlu\  any  of  the  substance  at  the  head  of  the  co- 
lumn is  contained  in  the  water;  that  the  word  »«»<, 
implies  a  certainty  of  the  absence  of  that  substance: 
and  the  term  uncertain,  means  that  the  substance  i» 
contained,  but  thai  the  41110. my  is  not  known. 

Dr.  Henry,  in  Ins  epitome  of  chemistry,  gives  the 
follow  ing  concise  and  accurate  account  for  the  analysis 
of  mineral  w.i  era  : 

Water  is  never  presented  by  nature  in  a  state  of  com- 
ity. K.e.i  when  collected  a;,  it  descends  in 
tile  form  or  rain,  chemical  re.-ts  detect  in  11  foreign  in- 
gredient? And  when  it  lias  been  absorbed  by  the 
earth,  ha<  travera  d  irs  different  strata,  and  is  returned 
to  us  by  springs,  it  is  found  to  have  acqui  ed  various 
kins.  The  readiest  method  of  judging  of 
nut  of  natural  waters  is  by  applying  whai  art 
termed  rests,  or  reagents,  1.  c.  substances  which,  on 
being  added  to  a  water,  exhibit  by  the  phenomena  they 
produce,  the  nature  of  die  sali.-.e  and  other  ingredients. 
For  exatuple,  If, on  adding  an  infusion  of  litmus  to  any 
water,  Its  colour  is  changed  to  red,  we  infer  that  the 
waier  contains  an  uucuiiibiiied  and.  if  tins  change 
en  after  the  water  has  been  boiled,  we  judge 
that  the  acid  is  a  fixed  and  not  a  volatile  one;  and  if, 
on  adding  the  muriate  of  barytes,  a  precipitate  fails 
down,  we  safely  conclude  ibat  ihe  peculiar  acid  present 
in  the  water  is  either  entirely  or  in  pan  ihe  sulphuric 
acid.  Dr.  Heiuy  first  enumerates  the  tests  generally 
employed  in  examining  mineral  waters,  and  describes 
their  application,  and  afterward  indicates  by  what 
particular  lesis  the  substances  generally  found  in  wa- 
ters may  be  delected. 

A.   Infusion  of  Litmus.     Syrtty  of  Violets,  ire. 

,\s  the  infusion  of  litmus  is  apt  to  spoil  by  keei  ins, 
some  solid  litmus  should  be  kept.  The  infusion  is  pre- 
pared bysteeplug  this  substance,  first  bruised  in  a  mor- 
tal, and  tied  up  in  a  thill  rag,  in  distilled  writer,  which 
extracts  irs  blue  colour.  If  the  colour  of  the  infusion 
(ends  too  much  to  purple,  it  may  be  amended  by  a  drop 
or  two  of  pure  ammonia;  but  of  this  no  more  should 
l?  added  iliauwhai  is  barely  sufficient,  lest  the  delicacy 
of  the  test  should  be  impaired.  The  syrup  of  violets 
m  not  easily  obtained  pure.  The  genuine  gyiun  way 
be  distinguished  from  ihe  spurious  by  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  which  changes  the  tormcr  to 
green,  while  it  reddens  the  latter.     When  il  can  be 


procured  genuine,  it  is  an  excellent  test  of  acids,  and 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  man  ,ei  t,.-  the  infusion 
of  litmus.  Tap. -I  stained  wnh  die  juice  of  the  marsh 
violet,  or  with  thai  ui  radishes,  answers  n  siiutlai  pur 
pose.  In  staining  paper  101  the  purpose  of  a  lest,  it 
must  lie  u»ed  unsized;  or,  if  sized,  11  must  previously 
be  washed  with  warm  water;  because  the  :  11111  which 
enters  into  the  composition  ol  the  size  wil  otherwise 
change  tbe  vegetable  colour  to  a  n  d. 

Infusion  of  litmus  is  a  test  ol  most  iinioiiibined 
acids. 

If  the  infusion  redden  the  unboiled  bui  not  the  boiled 
water  nndei  examination,  01  IT  Lite  red  colon  ocoa 
sioned  by  adding  the  infusion  to  a  receui  watei,  letui  u 
to  blue  on  boiling,  we  mil)  infer  thai  the  acid  is  a  vola- 
tile one,  and  most  probably  the  iiiihouic  acid.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  dissolved  in  water,  also  red- 
dens linn  a.-,  but  not  after  bulling.  To  ascertain  «  iiether 
the  change  be  produced  bycaioonic  acid,  01  sulphuurel- 

ted  hydrogen,  when  expeiiiurnl  shows  that  I  be  red- 
dening 1  a  im-  18  volatile,  add  a  little  lime ■  W.1..1  1.     Tins, 

if  <■  a  1  bo.  nc  acid  lie  present,  will  occasion  a  pi  capitate, 
which  will  dissolve  with  iilfervearence,  on  adding  a 
little  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuretted  liydioguu  111113  also 
be  contained  In  the  sane-  water,  which  will  be  a«c»r- 
taiiieil  by  the  icms  hen  attei  to  lie  Jcm . i&<  u 

Paper  tinged  with  litmus  is  alsu  reddened  by  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid,  bill  regains  1  is  blue  colour 
by  drying,  'i'he  mineral  and  fixed  acids  redden  11  per- 
manently Thai  these  acid.-,  however,  may  produce 
their  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  present 
in  a  sufficient  proportion. 

Infusion  01  litmus  leddeiied  by  vinegar — Spirituous 
tincture  of  Brazil- Wood — Tincture  of  turmeric  and 
paper  stained  with  each  of  these  three  substances — 
Syrup  of  violets.  All  these  different  icsls  have  one 
and  the  same  object. 

1.  Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vinegar,  or  litmus 
paper  reddened  by  vinegar,  has  us  blue  colour  restored 
by  alkalies  and  pure  earths,  and  by  ■  arbtnuued  alkalies 
and  earths. 

2.  Turmeric  paper  and  tincture  are  changed  10  a 
reddish  brown  by  alkalies,  Whether  pure  or  Carbo- 
nated, and  by  pure  earths;  but  not  by  carbonated 
ea.lhs. 

U.  The  red  Infusion  of  Brazil-wood,  and  paper  stain- 
ed wiili  it,  become  blue  by  alkalies  and  earths,  and 
even  by  ihe  latter,  when  dissolved  by  an  1  xcess  of  car- 
bonic acid.  In  ihe  last- mentioned  case,  however,  the 
cliang.-  will  eithei  cease  to  appear  01  be  much  less  re- 
markable, when  the  water  has  been  boiled. 

4.  Syrup  of  violet-;,  when  pure,  is  by  ihe  same  causes 
turned  green,  as  also  paper  stained  with  the  juices  of 
violets,  or  radishes. 

B.   Tincture  of  Gulls. 

Tincture  of  galls  is  the  lesl  generally  employed  for 
discovering  nun,  with  all  the  combinations  of  which 
it  produces  a  black  tinge,  more  or  less  intense,  ac- 
cording to  tilt!  quantity  of  iron.  The  iron,  however, 
iii  uider  to  be  detected  by  this  test,  iniisi  be  in  the  stair 
of  red  oxide,  or,  11  oxidated  in  a  less  tlegiee,  its  effects 
will  not  be  apparent,  unless  alter  standing  some  lime 
in  conlaci  with  air.      B)  applying  this  lest  before  and 

after  evapora 1  or  boillue,  we  may  know  whether 

the  iron  be  heid  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  or  a  fixed 
acid  :  for, 

1.  If  it  produce  ils  effects  before  the  applicalinn  of 
heat,  and  not  afterward,  carbonic  acid  is  the  solvent, 

2.  If  alter,  as  well  as  before,  a  mineral  acid  is  the 
solvent. 

3.  [f,  by  the  boiling,  a  yellowish  powder  be  precipi- 
tated, and  yet  galls  continue  to  strike  the  water  black 
afterward,  the  iron,  as  often  ha|  pens,  is  dissolved  both 
by  carbonic  acid  and  a  lived  acid  A  neat  11. od.-  of  ap- 
plying the  gall  lesl  was  used  by  Klaproih,  in  his  analy- 
sis of  the  Carlsbad  water.  A  slice  of  the  gall-mil  was 
suspended  by  asilkeu  thread.  In  a  large  bottle  of  the  re- 
cent water;  and  so  small  was  the  quantity  of  iron, 
that  it  could  only  be  discovered  in  water  fresh  from  the 
spring, 

(.'.    Sulphuric  Add. 

I.  Sulphuric  acid  discovers,  by  a  slight  effervescence, 

llie  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  whether  uiicombiiied  ot 
united  uiJi  alkalies,  or  earths. 

-'.  If  lime  be  present,  whether  pure  or  uncombiued 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  occasions,  afier  a  fe 
days,  a  white  precipitate. 
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3.  Barytes  is  precipitated  instantly  ia  the  form  of  a 
White  powder. 

4.  Nitrous  and  muriatic  salts,  on  adding  sulphuric 
acid  ami  applying  heat,  arc  decomposed ;  and  if  a  stop- 
per, moistened  wild  pure  ammonia,  lie  held  over  the 
vessel,  while  clouds  appear.  For  distinguishing  whe- 
ther nitric  ur  muriatic  acid  be  present,  rules  will  he 
given  hereafter. 

Nitric  and  Nitrous  Acid. 

These  acids,  if  they  occasion  effervescence,  give  the 
same  indications  as  the  sulphuric.  The  nitrous  acid 
lias  been  lecommended  as  a  test  distinguishing  between 
hepatic  waters  that  contain  auipliuret  of  poiassa,  and 
those  that  only  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In 
the  former  case  a  precipitate  ensues  on  adding  nitrous 
acid,  and  a  very  fffltid  smell  arises  ;  in  the  'atter,  a  slight 
cloudiness  only  appears,  and  the  smell  of  trie  water  be- 
comes less  disagreeable. 

I).    Uxalit  Acid,  and  Oxalates. 

This  acid  is  a  mo«!  delicate  test  of  lime,  which  it  se- 
parates from  all  its  combinations. 

1.  If  a  water  which  is  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid, 
becomes  milky  on  adding  a  watery  solution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  by  blowing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a 
quill,  or  glass  tube,  we  may  infer  that  pure  lime  (or 
baryt.es,  which  has  never  yet  been  found  purein  water) 
is  present. 

2.  If  the  oxalic  acid  occasion  a  precipitate  before  but 
not  alter  boiling,  the  lime  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid 

3.  If,  alter  boiling,  by  a  fixed  acid:  a  considerable 
excess  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  however,  prevents 
tiie  oxalic  acid  from  occasioning  a  precipitate,  even 
though  lime  be  present;  because  some  acids  decompose 
the  oxalic,  and  others,  dissolving  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
prevent  it  from  appearing. 

The  oxalates  of  ammonia,  or  of  potassa,  (which  may 
easily  be  formed  by  saturating  their  respective  carbo- 
nates with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,)  are  not  liable  to 
the  above  objections,  and  are  preferable,  as  reagents, 
to  the  uncombined  acid.  Yet  even  these  oxalates  fail 
to  detect  lime  when  supersaturated  with  muriatic  or 
nitric  acids;  and  if  such  an  excess  be  present,  it  must 
r>e  saturated  before  adding  the  test  with  pure  ammonia. 
Filiate  of  ammonia  is  the  best  test  of  lime.  It  ismade 
by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  diluted  fluoric  acid. 
E.  Pure  Alkalies  and  Carbonated  Alkalies. 
1.  The  pure  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  all  eanhs  and 
metals,  whether  dissolved  by  volatile  or  fixed  menstrua, 
but  only  in  certain  states  of  dilution:  for  example, 
sulphate  of  alumine  may  be  present  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  4  grains  to  500,  without  being  discovered 
by  pure  fixed  alkalies.  As  the  alkalies  precipitate  so 
many  substances,  it  is  evident  they  cannot  afford  any 
precise  information  when  employed  as  reagents.  From 
the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  as  it  approaches  to  pure 
white,  or  recedes  from  it,  an  experienced  eye  will  judge 
that  the  precipitated  earth  contains  less  or  more  of  the 
metallic  admixture. 

2.  Pure  fixed  alkalies  decompose  all  salts  with  basis 
of  ammonia,  which  becomes  evident  by  its  smell,  and 
also  by  the  white  fumes  it  exhibits  when  a  stopper  is 
brought  near  it,  moistened  with  muriatic  acid. 

3.  Carbonntes  of  potassa  and  soda  have  similar  ef- 
fects. 

4.  Pure  ammonia  precipitates  all  earthy  and  metallic 
sails.  Besides  this  property,  it  also  imparts  a  deep  blue 
colour  to  any  liquid  that  contains  copiier  in  a  state  of 
solution. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  the  same  properties,  ex- 
ceiM  I  hat  it  does  not  precipitate  magnesia  from  ils  com- 
binations. Hence,  to  ascertain  Whether  this  earth  be 
present  in  any  solution,  add  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
lill  no  linihei  precipitation  ensues,  filler  the  liquor,  and 
then  add  pure  ammonia.  If  any  precipitation  now  oc- 
curs, \.  rjf  magnesia. 
P.  l.imc-  Water. 

1.  Lime-water  is  applied  for  the  purposes  of  a  test, 
chiefly  for  de"»Oting  carbonic  acid.  Let  any  liquor, 
supposed  to  contain  tuts  acid,  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  lime-water.  Ifoarbabic  acid  be  present,  either 
free  or  combined,  a  precipitate  will  immediately  ap- 
pear, which,  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid, 
will  immediately  dissolve  with  effervescence. 

2.  Lime-water  Will  immediately  show  the  presence 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  a  brickdust  coloured  sedi- 
ment.   If  arsenic  be  present  in  any  liquid,  lime-water, 


when  added,  will  occasion  a  precipitate,  consisting  of 
lime  and  arsenic,  which  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
water.  This  precipitate,  when  mixed  up  with  oil,  and 
laid  on  hot  coals,  yields  the  well-known  garlic  smell  of 
arsenic. 

G.  Pure  Barytes,  and  its  Solution  in  Water. 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  barytes  is  even  more  effectual 
than  lime-water,  in  detecting  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  much  more  portable  and  convenient;  since 
from  the  crystals  of  this  earth,  the  solution  may  at  any 
time  be  prepared.  In  discovering  fixed  air,  the  solution 
of  barytes  is  used  similarly  to  lime-water;  and,  if  this 
acid  be  present,  gives,  in  hke  manner,  a  precipitate  so- 
luble with  effervescence  in  muriatic  acid. 

Pure  strontites  has  similar  virtues  as  a  test. 
II.  Metals. 

1.  Of  the  metals,  silver  and  mercury  are  tests  of  tii:. 
presence  of  sulphurets,  and  of  .sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  If  a  little  quicksilver  be  put  into  a  bottle,  contain- 
ing water  impregnated  with  either  of  these  substances, 
its  surface  soon  acquires  a  black  film,  and,  on  shaking, 
a  blackish  powder  separates  from  it.  Silver  is  imme- 
diately tarnished  from  the  same  cause. 

2.  The  metals  also  may  be  used  as  tests  of  each 
other,  and  on  the  principle  of  elective  affinity.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  polished  iron  plate,  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  soon  acquires  a  coat  of  this 
metal,  and  the  same  in  other  similar  examples. 

I.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  sulphates,  except  that 
of  silver,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  test.  When 
used  in  this  view,  it  is  generally  employed  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  oxygenous  gas,  of  which  a  natural  wa- 
ter may  contain  a  small  quantity. 

A  water  suspected  to  contain  this  gas,  may  be  mixed 
with  a  little  recently  dissolved  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
kept  corked  up.  If  an  oxide  of  iron  be  precipitated  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  water  may  be  inferred  to 
contain  oxygenous  gas. 

Sulphate,  Nttrate,  and  Acetate  of  Silver. 

These  solutions  are,  in  some  measure,  applicable  to 
the  same  purpose. 

1.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  discovery  of 
muriatic  acid  and  muriates.  For  the  silver,  quitting 
the  nitric  or  other  acid,  combines  with  the  muriatic, 
and  forms  a  flaky  precipitate,  which  at  first  is  white, 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  light,  acquires  a  violet  co- 
lour. This  precipitate  Dr.  Black  states  to  contain,  ;n 
1000  parts,  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  would  form  425 
pans  and  a  half  of  crystallized  muriate  of  soda,  which 
estimate  scarcely  differs  at  all  from  that  of  Klaproth. 
A  precipitation,  however,  may  aiise  from  other  causes, 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  state. 

2.  The  solutions  of  silver  in  acids  are  precipitated  by 
carbonated  alkalies  and  earths.  The  agency  of  these 
may  be  prevented  by  previously  adding  a  few  drops  of 
the  same  acid  in  which  the  silver  is  dissolved. 

3.  The  uilrate  and  acetate  of  silver  are  decomposed 
by  the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids ;  but  this  may 
be  prevented  by  adding  previously  a  few  drops  of  nitrate 
or  acetate  of  barytes,  and  after  allowing  the  precipitate 
to  subside,  the  clear  liquor  may  be  decanted,  and  the 
solution  of  silver  added.  Should  a  precipitation  now 
take  place,  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  or  some  one 
of  its  combinations,  may  be  suspected.  To  obviate 
Uncertainty,  whether  a  precipitation  be  owing  to  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver 
may  be  employed,  which  is  affected  only  by  the  latter 
acid. 

4.  The  solutions  of  silver  are  precipitated  by  extract- 
ive matters  ;  but  in  this  case  also  the  precipitate  is  die- 
coloured,  and  is  soluble  in  nitrous  acid. 

K.  Nitrate  and  Acetate  of  Lead. 

1.  Acetate  of  lead,  the  most  eligible  of  these  tvn 
tests,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids, 
but  as,  of  both  these,  we  have  much  better  indicators, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  its  application  to  this 
purpose. 

2.  The  acetate  is  also  a  test  of  sulphuretted  hydra- 
gen  and  sulphurets  of  alkalies,  which  occasion  a  black 
precipitate ;  and  if  a  paper,  on  which  characlers  are 
traced  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  be  held  over 
a  portion  of  water  containing  a  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
they  are  soon  rendered  visible. 

3.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  employed  in  the  discovery 
of  uncombined  boracic  acid,  a  very  rare  ingredient  of 
waters.     To  ascertain  whether  this  be  present,  some 


cautions  are  accessary.  The  uneorobined  alkalies  and 
earths  (it'  any  ke  suspected)  must  be  saturated  with 
acetic  acid  The  sulphates  must  he  decomposed  by 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  the  muriates  by  ace- 
tate or  nitrate  of  silver.  The  filtered  liquor,  ifboracic 
acid  be  contained  in  it,  will  give  a  precipitate  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.3. 
L.  A'ltraU  qf  .Mercury,  prepared  icitli  and  without 
heat. 

This  solution, differently  prepared,  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  test.  But,  since  other  te?ts  answer  the 
same  purposes  more  effectually,  it  is  not  abs  dulely  ne- 
cessar)  tu  have  these  tests. 

M.  .Muriate,  MitraU,  and  Acetate  of  Baryta*. 

1,  These  solutions  are  ail  most  delicate  tests  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  of  iis  combinations,  with  which  they 
give  a  while  precipitate,  insoluble  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid.  They  are  decomposed,  however,  by  carbonates 
of  alkalies  ;  but  the  precipitate  occasioned  l.y  these  is 
soluble  in  dilute  muriatic  and  nitric  acid  wiili  efferves- 
cence, and  may  even  be  prevented  by  adding  pre- 
viously a  lew  drops  of  the  acid  contained  in  III 

tic  salt. 

One  hundred  grains  of  dry  sulphate  of  barytes  (ac- 
cording to  Klnprolh,  p.  168J  contain  about  4.")  one-tilth 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1850,  according 
to  Clayiield.  33  of  acid  of  >p.  gr.  2240;  according  to 
Tfaenard,  after  calcination  about  95.  'fiase  estimates 
differ  very  considerably.  From  Klaproth'&experiments, 
it  appears  thai  1000  grains*  of  sulphate  of  barytes  indi- 
cate j'.lo;  desiccated  sulphate  of  soda,  or  1415  of  the 
crystallized  salt.  The  same  chemist  lias  shown  that 
100  grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  are  produced  by  the 
italion  of  71  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  Phosphoric  saits  also  occasion  a  precipitate  with 
these  tests,  which  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  without 
effervescence. 

N.  Prusiiates  of  I'utussa  and  Lime. 
Of  these  two  the  pruasiate  of  poiassa  is  the  most  eli 
gible.  When  pure  it  does  not  speedily  assume  a  blue 
colour  on  the  addition  of  acid,  nor  does  it  immediately 
precipitate  muriatic  barytes.  Piussiateof  potassa  Is  a 
;ery  sensible  test  of  ion.  with  the  solutions  of  which 
.u  acids  it  produces  a  Prussian  blue  precipitate,  in 
consequence  of  a  double  elective  affinity.  To  render 
its  effect  more  certain,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  previously,  lo  any  water  suspected  to  contain  iron, 
a  little  muriatic  acid,  with  a  view  to  the  saturation  of 
nncombined  alkalies,  or  earths,  which,  if  present,  pre 
vent  the  detection  of  any  minute  portions  of  iron. 

1.  If  a  water,  after  boiling  and  filtration,  does  not 
afford  a  b  ue  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  proeaiate  of 
potassa,  the  solvent  of  the  iron  may  be  inferred  to  be  a 
volatile  one,  and  probably  the  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Should  the  precipitation  ensue  in  the  boiled  water, 
tile  solvent  i>  a  fixed  acid,  the  nature  of  which  must 
be  ascertained  by  other  tests. 

().  Selutiom  of  Soap  in  Mkahal. 

This  solution  may  he  used  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive hardness  of  waters.  Willi  distilled  water  it  may 
be  mixed  without  producing  any  change  ;  but,  if  added 
to  a  hard  water,  it  produces  a  milki  ue.-s,  more  or  less 
considerable  as  the  water  is  less  pure:  and  from  Ihe 
degree  of  milkiness,  an  experienced  eye  will  judge  of 
its  quality.  The  acid-,  alkalies,  and  all  earthy  and 
metallic  salts, decompose  "oap,  and  occasion  that  pro- 
perty in  w»'.er  termed  IibiiIh 
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Alkohol,  when  mixed  with  any  watei  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  an  equal  bulk,  precipitates  all  the  soils 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  dissolving. 

P.   Hydro  sulphur e.t  of  Ammonia. 

This  and  other  sulphuifta,  as  well  as  water  saturated 
With  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  may  be  employed  in  de- 
tecting lead  and  arsenic,  with  the  former  of  which  they 
give  a  black,  and  witii  the  iatler  a  yellowish  precipi- 
tate. As  lead  and  arsenic,  however,  are  never  found 
in  natural  walers,  these  tests  are  not  required. 

MINERA'LI  \.     See  Mineral 

MINERALIZE.  Metallic  substances  are  said  to  be 
mineralized  when  deprived  of  their  usual  properties 
by  combination  with  some  other  substance. 

MINERA'LOOY.  Mineralagia.  That  part  of  natu- 
ral history  which  relates  to  minerals. 

Minim.     See  Minimum. 

MINIMUM.  A  minim.  The  sixtieth  partof  a  fluid 
drachm.     An  important  change  lias  bee»  adorned  in 
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the  last  London  Pharmacopeia,  for  the  mensuration 
of  liquids,  anil  the  division  of  the  wine  pint,  lo  ensure 
accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  quantities  of  liquidi 
below  one  drachm.  The  number  of  drops  contained 
in  one  drachm  has  been  assumed  to  be  sixty:  and 
taking  water  as  a  standard,  this  number,  though  by  no 
means  accurate,  would  still  be  sufficient  for  ordinary 
purposes ;  but  when  other  liquids  of  less  specific  gravity 
are  used,  a  much  larger  number  is  required  lo  lill  the 
same  measure,  as  of  proof  spirit,  140  drops  are  required 
to  equal  the  bulk  oi  60  of  water,  dropped  fiom  the 

I.  If,  therefore,  in  the  composition  of  me- 
dicines, measures  suited  to  the  standard  of  water  were 
used  occasionally  only,  and  it  was  generally  RBSUflM  d 
thai  lit)  drops  were  equal  to  one  fluid  drachm,  and  one 
fluid  drachm  was  substituted  for  60  drops  prescribed, 
twice  the  dose  intended  would  he  given.  There  are 
further  objections  to  the  use  of  drops;  that  their  hulk 
is  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  the 
bottle  from  which  they  fall,  by  the  thickness  of  t'he  lip, 
and  even  by  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  lip 
of  the  same  bottle;  that  volatile  liquids,  to  which  this 
mode  is  niOSl  commonly  applied,  are  ihus  exposed  with 
extensive  surfaces,  and  their   evaporation    promoted; 

and  on  all  these  accounts  the  adoption  of  some  deci- 
sive, convenient,  and  uniform  substitute  became  neces- 
sary. The  subdivision  of  the  wine  pint  has,  therefore, 
been  extended  to  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  fluid-Uracbm, 
which  is  termed  minim  .  and  glass  measures  expres- 
sive at  such  subdivision,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
college. 

Mi  NIIJM.     Red  oxide  of  lead.     See  Lead. 

Minion  gr.ixorcm.    Native  cinnabar 

HINT.    See  Mentha. 

Mint,  pepper      See  Mentha  piperita. 

.Mint,  water.     See  Mentha  aquatica. 

MISCARRIAGE.     See  Mortion. 

Miserere  mei.  (Have  compassion  on  me:  so  called 
from  its  unhappy  torments.)  The  iliac  passion.  See 
Iliac  passion. 

M  [SLA W.     See  Musa  paradisiaca. 

MISLETOE.     See  Viscum 

Misoeiivrnicus.  An  enemy  to  the  chemists  and 
their  enthusiastic  conceits. 

MISPICKLE.  Common  arsenical  pyrites.  A  white 
brilliant,  granulated  iron  ore,  composed  of  iron  in  com- 
bination  with  arsenic. 

MISTURA.  A  mixture.  A  fluid  composed  of  two 
or  more  ingredients.  It  is  mostly  contracted  in  pre- 
scriptions thus,  vd.it.  e.g. —f.  mist.  Which  means,  let 
a  mixture  be  made. 

Mistura  a.mmoniaci.  Lac  ammoniaci.  Mixture  of 
aminoniacum. — 'Pake  of  aniinuuiacum,  two  drachms; 
of  water,  half  a  pint;  rub  the  animoniacuin  with  the 
water  gradually  added,  till  tliey  are  thoroughly  mixed 

MlBTURA  AMV(in,vi..t.  I.ac  amygdala;.  Almond 
mixture,  or  emulsion. — Take  of  almond  confection, 
two  ounces;  distilled  water,  a  pint :  gradually  add  the 
water  to  the  almond  confection,  rubbing  them  together 
till  properly  mixed ;  then  strain. 

Misti'ra  ASAFOJTiD.E.  l^ac  asafwlida:.  Mixture 
of  asafcetida. — Take  of  asafcetida,  two  drachms ; 
water,  half  a  pint;  rub  the  asafcetida  with  the  water, 
gradually  added,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Mistura  CAMPHORS.  Camphor  mixture.— Take  of 
camphor,  half  a  drachm:  rectified  spirit,  len  minims; 
water,  a  pint.  First  rub  the  camphor  with  the  spirit, 
then  with  the  water  gradually  added,  and  strain  the 
liquor.  A  very  elegant  preparation  of  camphor,  for 
delicate  stomachs,  and  those  who  cannot  bear  it  in 
substance,  as  an  antispasmodic  and  nervine.  There  is 
a  great  loss  of  camphor  ill  making  it  as  directed  by  the 
pharmacopoeia.  Water  can  only  take  up  a  certain 
quantity.     For  its  virtues,  see  Laurus  camphora. 

MisTt.'RA  CORNU  usti.  Decociiim  album.  Decoc 
lion  of  hartshorn.  Take  of  liarUliorn,  bund  and  pre 
pared,  two  ounces;  acaciagum,  powdered,  an  ounce; 
water,  three  pints.  Boil  down  lo  two  pints,  constantly 
stirring,  and  strain.  This  is  a  much  weaker  absorbent 
than  the  mistura  cretai,  but  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
most  people  It  forms  an  excellent  drink  in  fevers  at- 
tended with  diarrhea,  and  acidities  of  the  prima!  viie. 

Mistura  crkt.k.  Chalk  mixture.— 'I  ike  of  pre 
pared  chalk,  half  an  ounce;  refined  sugar,  three 
drachms  ,  gum-arabic,  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  water, 
a  pint.  Mix.  A  very  useful  and  pleasant  form  of  ad 
ministering  chalk  as  an  adstringent  and  antacid.    It  is 
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particularly  calculated  for  children,  in  wliom  it  allays 
the  many  deranged  actions  ot  the  prima;  viae,  which 
are  produced  by  acidities.  Dose,  one  ounce  to  three, 
frequently.     S%e  Orcta  and  Carbonas  calcis. 

Misrt'KA  t/CKii.  com  1'osita..— Take  of  myrrh,  pow- 
dered, a  drachm  ;  bu  bear  Donate  of  potassa,  twenty-five 
grains;  rose  vvater,  seven  fluid  ounces  and  a  half, 
gu'phate  of  iron,  powdered,  a  scruple ;  spirit  of  nutmeg, 
hail  a  fluid  ounce  ;  refined  sugar,  a  drachm.  Rub  to- 
gether the  myrrh,  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  and 
sugar;  and.  during  the  trituration,  add  gradually,  first, 
the  rose-water  and  spirit  of  nutmegs,  and  last,  the  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Pnur  the  mixture  immediately  into  a 
proper  glass  bottle  and  stop  it  close.  This  preparation 
is  the  celebra.ed  mixture  of  Dr.  Griffiths.  A  chemical 
decomposition  is  effected  in  forming  this  mixture,  a 
subcarbonate  of  iron  is  formed,  and  a  sulphate  of 
potassa. 

MistORa  qcaiaci.  Takeof  guaiacum  gum-resin,  a 
drachm  and  a  half;  refined  sugar,  two  drachms  ;  muci- 
lage of  acacia  gum,  two  fluid  drachms;  cinnamon 
water,  eight  fluid  ounces.  Rub  the  guaiacum  with  the 
sugar,  then  with  the  mucilage;  and,  when  tiny  are 
mixed,  pour  on  the  cinnainon-watei  gradually,  ruubing 
them  together,     For  its  virtues,  see  Guaiacum. 

Mistcra  mosciii.  Takeof  musk,  acacia  gum,  pow- 
dered, refined  sugar,  of  each  a  drachm  :  rose-water,  six 
fluid  ounces.  Kill'  the  musk  Hist  with  the  sugar,  then 
with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rose-water  by  degrees.  An 
excellent  diaphoretic  and  antispasmodic,  it  is  by  far 
the  best  way  of  administering  musk,  when  boluses  can- 
not be  swallowed.    Dose,  one  ounce  to  three,  frequently. 

Mithridate  mustard.     See  Thlaspi  campeslre. 

MITURIDATIUM  The  electuary  called  Milhndate, 
from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus  and  Buhynia,  who, 
experiencing  the  virtues  of  the  simples  separately,  af- 
terward combined  them  ;  but  then  the  composition 
consisted  of  but  few  ingredients,  viz.  twenty  leaves  of 
rue,  two  walnuts,  two  figs,  and  a  little  salt :  of  this  he 
took  a  dose  every  morning,  to  guard  himself  against  tlte 
effects  of  puison. 

MITRAL.  {Mitral  is ;  from //n'tra,  a  mitre.)  Mitre- 
like: applied  by  anatomists  to  parts  which  were  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  bishop's  mitre. 

Mitkal  valves.  Valvals  mitralcs.  The  valves 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Mi'va.  An  ancient  term  for  the  form  of  a  medicine, 
not  unlike  a  thick  syrup,  now  called  Marmalade. 

MIXTURE.    1.  See  Mistura, 

2.  Mixture  in  chemistry  Should  be  distinguished  from 
solution;  in  the  former,  the  aggregate  particles  can 
again  he  separated  by  mechanical  means,  and  ihe  pro- 
portion of  the  different  particles  determined;  but,  in 
solution,  no  mechanical  power  whatsoever  can  sepa- 
rate them. 

Mocha  slonc.     A  species  of  agate. 

Mo'chila.  (From  o.vx\nc,  a  lever.)  A  reduction 
of  the  bones  from  an  unnatural  to  a  natural  situation. 

Mo'chlica.  (From  /tox^cou.  to  move.)  Violent 
purges. 

MODIOLUS.  (Diminutive  of  Modus,  a  measure.) 
The  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the  cochlea  of  the  ear  is  so 
termed.  It  ascends  from  the  ba  us  of  the  cochlea  to  the 
apex. 

Mofette,    See  Nitrogen. 

MOFFAT.  A  village  situated  about  fifty-six  miles 
southwe  t  of  Edinburgh.  It  affords  a  cold  sulphureous 
water,  of  a  very  simple  composition  ;  when  first  drawn, 
it  appears  rather  milky  and  bluish  ;  the  smell  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  Harrowgnte;  the  smell  is  sulphureous 
and  saline,  wiihnui  any  thing  bitter.  It  sparkles  some- 
what  on  being  poured  from  one  gl.:ss  to  another. 

According  to  Dr.  Garnetfs  analysis,  a  wine  gallon 
of  Moffat  water  contains  thirty-six  grains  of  muriate 
ot  soda,  live  cubic  Inches  of  carbonic  acid  uas,  four  of 
azotic  gas,  and  ten  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  making 
altogether  nineteen  cubic  inches  of  gas.  Mortal  water 
is,  therefore,  very  simple  in  its  composition,  and  hence 

it  produces  effects  snincwhel  similar  to  those  of  llar- 

rowgate.    It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account  also  that  it  so 

BOOll  loses  the  hepatic  uas,  on  which  depends  the  great- 
est pait  of  ils  medicinal  power.  The  only  sensible 
effect  Of  this  water  is  that  of  increasing  tin-  flow  of 
urine  ;  when  it  purges,  it  appears  rather  to  take  place 

from  the  excessive  dose  than  from  its  mineral  ingre- 
dients.   This  water  appears  to  he  useful  chiefly  in  en 
•aneou*  eruptions,  and  as  an  external  application  at  an  i 
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increased  temperature,  scrofula  in  its  early  stage 
appears  to  be  elevated  by  it;  it  is  also  used  as  an  ex 
ternal  application  to  irritable  ulcers,  and  is  recom- 
mended in  dyspepsia,  and  where  there  is  inaction  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Mogila'ma.  (From  poyts,  difficulty,  and  XgAicd,  to 
speak.)     A  difficulty  of  speech. 

MO'LA.  (Hebrew.)  1.  The  knee-pan  :  so  named 
because  it  is  shaped  like  a  millstone. 

2.  A  mole,  or  shapeless  mass  of  flesh  in  the  uterus 
See  Mole. 

MOLA'RIS.  (From  molaris,  a  grindstone  ;  because 
tiiey  grind  the  food.)     A  double-tooth.     See  Teeth. 

Molares  olandl'l.e.  Molar  glands.  Two  salival 
glands  situated  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  between  the 
masseter  and  buccinator  muscles,  the  excretory  ducts 
Of  which  open  near  the  last  dens  molaris. 

Molares  dentes.     See  Teeth. 

MOLASSES.     See  Saccharum. 

Molda'vica.    See  Draeocephalum. 

MOLK.  Mola.  By  this  term  authors  have  intenaea 
to  describe  diffeient  productions  of,  or  excretions  from, 
the  uterus. 

By  some  it  has  been  used  to  signify  every  kind  of 
fleshy  substance,  particularly  those  which  are  properly 
called  polypi ;  by  others,  those  only  which  are  the  con- 
sequence of  imperfect  conception,  or  when  the  ovum 
is  in  a  morbid  or  decayed  state;  and  by  many,  wiiich 
is  the  most  popular  opinion,  every  coaguluni  of  blood 
which  continues  lonu  enough  in  the  uterus  to  assume 
somewhat  of  an  organized  form,  to  have  only  the 
fibrous  |  art,  ai  it  has  been  called,  remaining,  is  de- 
nominated a  mole.  There  is  surely  much  impropriety, 
says  Dr.  Denham,  in  including,  under  one  general 
name,  appearances  so  contrary  and  substances  so 
different. 

1    For  an  account  of  the  first  kind,  see  Polupus. 

2.  Of  the  second  kind,  which  has  been  defined  as  an 
ovum  drforme,  as  it  is  the  consequence  of  conception, 
it  might  more  justly  be  arranged  under  the  class  of 
monsters;  for  though  it  has  the  appearnnceof  a  shape- 
less  mass  of  flesh,  if  examined  carefully  with  a  knife, 
various  parts  of  a  child  may  be  discovered,  lying  to- 
gether in  apparent  confusion,  but  in  actual  regularity 
The  pedicle  also  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  uterus, 
is  not  of  a  fleshy  texture,  like  that  of  the  polypus,  but 
has  a  regular  series  of  vessels  like  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  there  is  likewise  a  placenta  and  membranes  con- 
taining water.  'I'he  symptoms  attending  the  formation, 
growth,  and  expulsion  of  this  apparently  contused 
mass  from  the  uterus,  correspond  with  those  of  a  well- 
formed  child. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  third  sort  of  mole,  an  incision 
into  its  substance  will  discover  its  true  nature;  for, 
although  the  external  surface  appears  at  the  first  view 
to  be  organized  flesh,  the  internal  part  is  composed 
merely  of  coagulated  blood.  As  substances  of  this  kind, 
which  mostly  occur  after  delivery,  would  always  be 
expelled  by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  lor  a  particular  inquiry,  if  popular  opinion 
had  not  annexed  the  idea  of  miseiiief  to  them,  and  at- 
tributed their  formation  or  continuance  in  the  uterus 
to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  practitioner. 
Hence  the  persuasion  arose  of  the  necessity  of  extract- 
ing all  the  coagula  of  blood  out  of  the  uterus,  immedi 
ately  after  the  expulsion  ot  the  placenta,  or  of  giving 
medicines  to  force  them  away:  but  abundant  ex- 
perience hath  proved,  that  the  retention  of  such 
coagula  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  productive 
of  danger,  and  that  they  are  most  saftly  expelled  by  the 
action  ot'  the  uterus,  though  at  very  different  periods 
after  their  formation. 

Mo'li.k.     Indian  mastich. 

MOIXIFICA'TIO.  A  softening:  formerly  applied 
to  a  palsy  of  the  muscles  in  any  particular  part. 

MOLLI'TIES.  ■From  mollis,  soft.)  A  coftnoss- 
applied  to  bones,  nails,  and  other  parts. 

Moi.uTits  OSSIUH.     See  Malacostion 

Mollit  i:s  unguium.  A  preternatural  softnesscf  the 
nails:  it  often  accompanies  chlorosis. 

MoLucce'nsk  i.ionvm.    See  Cretan  tiirlium. 

MOLYBDATE.  Molybdas.  A  salt  formed  oy  the 
union  of  the  niolybdic  acid  with  salifiable  bases  :  thus 
vwhibdatr  of  antimony,  Sec. 

MOLYBDENUM. '  (From  ,«>Xi>tWo?,  had.)  Molyb- 
(litis.  A  metal  which  exists  mineralized  by  sulphur  in 
the  ore,  called  sulphurit   of  mohjbdena.     This  or», 
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which  is  very  scarce,  is  so  similar  in  several  ol  its  pro- 
perties to  plumbago,  that  they  were  long  considered  as 
varieties  of  the  same  substance.  It  is  of  a  light  lead- 
gray  colour  ;  its  surface  is  smooth,  and  feels  unctuous; 
its  texture  is  lamellated  ;  it  soils  the  lingers,  and  marks 
paper  bluish-black,  or  silver-gray.  It  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  It  is  generally  found  in  compact  masses  ; 
seldom  in  panicles,  or  crystallized.  It  is  met  with  in 
Sweden,  Spain,  Saxony,  Siberia, and  Iceland.  Scheele 
showed  that  a  peculiar  metallic  acid  might  be  obtained 
from  it;  and  later  chemists  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
this  acid  to  the  metallic  state.  We  are  indebted  to 
Hatchett  for  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  of  this  ore. 

The  native  sulp/turct  of  molybdena,  is  the  only  ore 
hitherto  known  which  contains  this  metal. 

Properties  of  molybdena, — Molybdena  is  either  in  an 
agglutinated  blackish  friable  mass,  having  little  metal- 
lic brillancy,  or  in  a  black  powder.  The  mass  slightly 
united,  shows,  by  a  magnifying  glass,  small,  round, 
brilliant  grains.  Its  weight  is  about  8.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  infusible  of  the  metals.  It  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a  number  of  metals  by  fusion.  It  tonus 
with  sulphur  an  artificial  sulphuict  of  molybdena 
analogous  to  its  ore.  It  unites  also  to  phosphorus. 
The  affinity  of  molybdena  lor  oxygen  is  very  feeble, 
according  to  Hatchett.  The  alkalies  have  no  action 
on  molybdena  in  the  moist  way,  but  it  enters  readily 
into  fusion  with  potnssa  and  soda.  It  is  oxidisable  by 
boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  aciditiable  by  the  nitric 
acid.  Muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  existing  in  not  less  than  four  different  degrees 
of  oxygenation. 

Method  ef  obtaining  molybdena. — To  obtain  molyh- 
dena  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  lew  chemists 
have  succeeded  in  producing  this  metal,  on  account  of 
its  great  infusibility.  The  method  recommended  in 
general  is  the  following : — Molybdic  acid  is  to  be 
formed  into  a  paste  with  oil,  dried  at  the  tire,  and  then 
exposed  to  a  violent  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char- 
coal. By  this  means  the  oxide  becomes  decomposed ; 
a  black  agglutinated  substance  is  obtained,  very  brittle 
under  the  linger,  and  having  a  metallic  brilliancy. 
Tins  is  the  metal  called  molybdena. 

MOLYBDIC  ACID.  {.icidum,  molybdtcum  ;  from 
Molybdenum,  its  base.)  The  native  sulphurel  of  molyb- 
denum being  roasted  for  some  time,  and  dissolved  in 
water  of  ammonia,  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  this 
solution,  the  molybdic  acid  precipitates  in  tine  white 
scales,  which  become  yellow  on  melting  and  subliming 
them.  It  changes  the  vegetable  blues  to  red,  but  less 
readily  and  powerfully  than  the  rnolybdnus  acid. 

Molybdic  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of3.46*U.  In  -an 
open  vessel  it  sublimes  into  brilliant  yellow  scales  ;  9G0 
parts  01  boilini  water  dissolve  one  ol  it,  affording  a  pale 
yellow  solution,  which  reddens  litmus,  but  has  no  taste. 
Sulphur,  charcoal,  and  several  metals,  decompose  the 
molybdic  acid.  Molybdate  of  potassa  is  a  colourless 
salt.  Molybdic  acid  gives,  with  nitrate  of  lead,  a 
white  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  acid;  with  the  ni- 
trates of  mercury  and  silver,  a  white  flaky  precipitate  ; 
with  nitrate  of  copper,  a  greenish  precipitate;  with 
solutions  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  zinc,  muriate  of 
bismuth,  muriate  of  antimony,  nitrate  of  nickel,  mu- 
riates of  gold  and  platinum,  it  produces  white  precipi- 
tates. When  melted  with  borax,  it  yields  a  bluish 
colour;  and  paper  dipped  in  its  solution  becomes,  in 
the  sun,  of  a  beautiful  blue. 

The  neutral  alkaline  molybdates  precipitate  all  me- 
tallic solutions.  Gold,  muriate  of  mercury,  zinc,  and 
manganese,  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder;  iron  and  tin,  from  their  solutions  in  muriatic 
acid,  of  a  brown  colour  ;  cobalt,  of  a  rose  colour ;  cop- 
per, blue;  and  the  solutions  of  alum  and  quicklime, 
white.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  recent  muriate  of  tin  be 
precipitated  by  a  dilute  solution  of  molybdate  of  po- 
tassa, a  beautiful  blue  powder  is  obtained. 

The  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  molybdic  acid,  the  solution 
becoming  of  a  fine  blue  colour  as  it  cools,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  thickens;  the  colour  disappears  again  on 
the  application  of  heat,  but  returns  again  by  cooling. 
A  strong  heat  expels  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric 
acid  has  no  effect  on  it;  but  the  muriatic  dissolves  it  in 
considei  able  quantity,  and  leaves  a  dark  blue  residuum 
when  distilled.  With  a  strong  heat  it  expels  a  portion 
of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphate  of  potassa.  It  also 
disengages  the  acid  from  nitre  and  common  salt  by 
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distillation.  It  has  some  action  upon  the  filings  of  tiic- 
inetals  in  the  moist  way. 

Moiabiu' ns.     See  Molybdenum. 

Moly'udos.  (On  uoXci  tic/3u0o$;  from  its  gravity v 
Lead. 

MOLYBDOUS  \C|D.  Acidummolyb&osnm.  The 
dent-oxide  of  molybdenum  is  of  n  blue  colour,  and 
possesses  acid  properties.  Triturate  2  parts  Of  molyb- 
dic acid,  with  one  part  of  the  metal,  along  willi  a  hitie 
hot  water,  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  till  the  mixture  as 
blue  colour.  Digesl  in  10  parts  ol  boiling 
water,  filler  and  e\  annate  the  liquid  In  a  heal  uf  alien 

120°.   The  blue  oxide  separates,    li  reddens  \ 

blues,  and  forms  sails  with  the  bases.  Air  or  water, 
when  left  for  some  time  to  act  on  molybdenum,  con- 
vert it  into  tuis  acid.  It  consists  of  about  100  metal  to 
34  oxygen. 

Moly'za.  (Diminutive  of /jwXo,  moly.)  f.'ailic; 
the  head  of  which,  like  moly,  is  not  divided  into 
cloves. 

Momiscus.    (From  uu>;ws,  a  blemish.)  Thatpartof 

the  teeth  which  is  next  the  aiinis,  and  which  Is  usually 
covered  with  a  foul  tartareous  crust. 

MOMO'RDICA.        Mvnwrdica;     from    viordeo,    to 

bite;  from  its  sharp  taste.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Liunaan  system.  Class,  Monateia;  Or 
der,  Syngenesia. 

MoMORDICA  ki.atkrium.  The  systematic  name  ol 
the  squirting  cucumber.  Elattrium;  Cucunu 
tit;  i'ueumts  usininne  ;  Cucumis  sylvestris ;  Elate- 
num  officinarum ;  Boubalios ;  Charantia;  Quarerbn 
orb*.  Wild,  or  squirting  cucumber.  Momordiea— 
pomis  kispidis  cirrhisnulhs  of  Linnaeus.  The  dried 
sediment  from  the  juice  of  this  plant  is  the  elaterium 
of  the  shops.  It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is 
the  most  powerful  cathartic  in  the  whole  Materia 
Medica.  Its  efficacy  in  dropsies  is  said  to  be  consider- 
able; it,  however,  requires  great  caution  in  the  exhi- 
bition. From  the  eighth  to  the  half  of  a  grain  should 
be  given  at  first,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  until 
it  operates.  The  cathartic  power  of  this  substance 
is  derived  from  a  small  portion  of  a  very  active  prin- 
ciple, which  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  Pharmacologia,  has 
called  Elatin.  From  ten  giains  of  elateritim  he  ob- 
tained, 

Water 0.4 

Extractive 2.6 

Fecula 2.8 

Gluten  0.5 

Woody  matter 2.5 

Elatin  1.2 

Bitter  principle J 

10. 

MO.WVRDA.  (So  called  in  honour  of  Nicholas 
Monaides,  a  Spanish  physician  and  botanist.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Diandrta;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Monarda  risTii.osA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
purple  monarda.  The  leaves  of  tins  plant  have  a  fra- 
grant smell,  and  an  aromatic  and  somewhat  biiter 
taste,  possessing  nervine,  stomachic,  and  deobstiuent 
virtues.  An  infusion  is  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers. 

I"  The  Monarda  is  a  very  pungent  aromatic,  growing 
native  in  the  United  States,  with  various  other  species 
some  of  which  resemble  it  in  efficacy.  In  different 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  known  by  the  names  of 
mountain- balm  and  horseinint.  It  is  a  warm  diapho- 
retic, anti-emetic,  and  carminative;  used  in  flatulent 
colics,  rheumatism,  &c.  The  distilled  oil,  according 
to  Dr.  Atlee,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  rubefacients." 
— Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

MONADE'LPHIA.  (From  uovot,  alone,  and  atc\ 
<pia,  a  brotherhood.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plains  in 
the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  plants 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  which  all  the  stamina 
are  united  below  into  one  body  or  cylinder,  through 
which  the  pisiil  passes. 

MONA'NDRIA.  (From  uovoc,  alone,  and  avnp,  a 
husband.)  The  name  of  aclassof  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  plants  with  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  which  have  only  one  stamen. 

Mone'lli.     A  species  of  A nagallis. 

MONEY-WORT.     See  l.ysimachianuwmularia. 

MONILIFORMIS.     (Month,  an  ornament  foi  any 
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part  of  the  body,  especially  a  necklace  or  collar.) 
Moniliform  applied  to  the  pod  of  tlie  Hcdysarum 
minilifcrum  from  its  necklace  appearance. 

.Monk's  rhubarb.    See  Rumex  alpinus. 

MONKSHOOD.     See  Acnnitum  napellus. 

MONOCOTYLEDON.  (From  uovos,  one,  and  ko- 
tvXriAwv,  a  cotyledon.)     Having  one  cotyledon. 

JViONOCOTYLEDONES.  A  tribe  of  plants  which 
ire  supposed  to  have  only  one  cotyledon  ;  as  the  grass 
ind  corn  tribe.,  palms,  and  the  orchis  family.  See 
Cotyledon, 

MONO 'CULUS  (From  novo;,  one,  and  oetdue,  an 
eye.)  Monopia.  1.  A  very  uncommon  species  of. 
monstrosity,  in  which  there  is  but  one  eye,  and  that 
mostly  above  the  root  of  the  nose. 

2.  Intcitinunt  monoculum  is  the  name  given  to  the 
cecum,  or  blind  gut,  by  Paracelsus,  because  it  is  per- 
forated only  at  one  end. 

[3.  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  to  which  belongs  the  great 
horse-foot  of  America,  or  the  JUonoculus  Polyphe- 
mus.   A  A 

MONCE'CIA.  (From  liovos,  alone,  and  otxta,  a 
house.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  those  which  have 
male  and  female  organs  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  the 
same  plant. 

MONOGY'NIA.  (From  liovos,  alone,  and  yvvtj,  a 
woman,  or  wife.) — The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  sexual  system  of  Linnre.us.  It  contains  those  plants 
which,  besides  their  agreement  in  the  classic  character, 
have  only  one  style. 

Monoiie'mkra.  (From  uovos,  single,  and  rjixcpa,  a 
day.)     A  disease  of  one  day's  continuance. 

MONOICUS  (From  uovos,  one,  and  oiKia,  a 
house.)  Linnxiis  calls  flowers  monoid,  inonoeceous, 
when  the  stamens  and  pistils  ae  situated  in  different 
flowers,  on  the  same  individual  plant;  because  they 
are  confined  to  one  house,  as  it  were,  or  dwelling  ;  and 
if  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers  grow  from  separate 
roots,  ftores  dioici,  or  dioecious  flowers. 

Mono'maciion.     The  ititestinum  caecum. 

Monopk'gia.  (Fiom  povos,  single,  and  tzrr/vvixi,  to 
compress.)     A  pain  in  only  one  side  of  the  head. 

MONOPHYLLUS.  (From  uovos,  one,  and  ifivWov, 
a  leaf.)  One-leafed:  having  only  one  leaf  applied  to 
the  perianthium  of  flowers ;  thus  the  flower-cup  of 
the  Datura  stramonium  is  ir.onophyllouS,  or  formed 
of  one  leaf. 

Mono'pia.  (From  piovos,  single,  and  w\p,  the  eye.) 
See  Monneulvs. 

MONO'RCHIS.  (From  /xovos,  one,  and  opx'St  a 
testicle.)  An  epithet  for  a  person  that  has  but  one 
testicle. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  was  born  in  London,  of 
Scotch  parents,  in  l(i!)T.  His  fatlier,  who  was  an  army 
surgeon,  settled  afterward  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  great 
interest  in  his  education.  At  a  proper  age,  he  sent  him 
to  attend  Cheselden  in  London,  where  he  displayed 
great  assiduity,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  cele- 
brated work  on  the  bones  ;  he  then  went  to  Paris,  and 
in  1718  to  Leyaen,  where  he  received  the  particular 
commendation  of  Boerlmave.  Returning  to  Edinburgh 
the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  professor  and 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons, 
and  soon  after  he  began  to  give  public  lectures  on  that 
subject,  Dr.  Alston  at  the  same  lime  taking  up  the 
Materia  Medica  and  Hotany.  This  mav  be  regarded  as 
the  opening  of  that  medical  school,  which  has  since  ex- 
tended its  fame  throughout  Buropa  and  even  to  America. 
The  two  lectureships  were  placed  upon  the  university 

establishment  in  1720,  and  others  shortly  added  to  com- 
plete the  system  of  medical  education  ;  but  an  oppor- 
"unity  of  seeing  practice  being  still  wanting,  Dr.  Monro 
pointed  out  in  a  pamphlet  the  advantages  of  such  an 
institution:  the  Royal  Infirmary  waa  therefore  estnb- 
'jshed,  and  he  commenced  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Sur- 
gery ;  and  Dr.  Rutherford  afterward  extended  the  plan 
to  Medical  cases.  None  of  the  new  proi'i  ssois  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  celebrity  of  this  school  as  Dr. 
Monro,  not  only  by  the  diligent  and  skilful  execution 
Of  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  also  by  various  ingenious 
and  useful  publications.  He  continued  his  lectures 
during  upwards  of  six  months  annually  for  nearly  forty 
years,  ami  acquired  such  reputation,  that  students 
flocked  to  him  from  the  most  dis'ant  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  His  first  and  chief  woik  was  his  "Oste- 
ology," In  1720,  intended  for  his  pupils :  but  which 


oecnme  very  popular,  passed  througn  /lunicrota  edi 
tions,  and  was  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages :  he  afterward  added  a  concise  description  of 
the  nerves,  and  a  v<  ry  accurate  account  of  the  lacteal 
system  and  thoraci'J  duct.  He  was  also  the  father  and 
active  supporter  of  a  society,  to  which  the  publi.  Aas 
indebted  for  six  volumes  of  "Medical  Ewsays  and 
Observations:"  he  acted  as  secretary,  and  had  the 
chief  labour  in  the  publication  of  these,  besides  having 
contributed  many  valuable  papers,  especially  an  elabo- 
rate "Essay  on  the  Nutrition  of  the  Fcetus."  The 
plan  of  the  society  was  afterward  extended,  and  three 
volumes  of  "Essays  Physical  and  Literary"  were 
published,  in  which  Dr.  Monro  has  several  useful 
papers.  His  last  publication  was  an  "  Account  of  the 
Success  of  Inoculation  in  Scotland. "  He  left,  how- 
ever, several  works  in  manuscript;  of  which  a  short 
"  Treatise  on  Comparative  Anatomy,"  and  his  oration 
"De  Cuticula,"  have  been  since  given  to  the  public. 
In  1759,  Dr.  Monro  resigned  his  anatomical  chair  to  his 
son,  but  continued  his  Clinical  lectures;  he  exerted 
himself  also  in  promoting  almost  every  object  of  public 
utility.  He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Acadi  my  of  Surgery  at  Paris.     He  died  In  1707. 

MONS.     A  mount,  or  hill. 

Mons  veneris.  The  triangular  eminence  immedi- 
ately over  the  os  pubis  of  women,  that  is  covered  with 
hair. 

MONSTER.  Lvsus  natura.  Dr.  Denman  divides 
monsters  into,  1st,  Monsters  from  redundance  or  mul- 
tiplicity of  parts ;  2d,  Monsters  from  deficiency  or 
want  of  parts;  3d,  Monsters  from  confusion  of  parts. 
To  these  might  perhaps  be  added,  without  impropriety, 
another  kind,  in  which  there  is  neither  redundance, 
nor  deficiency,  nor  confusion  of  parts,  but  an  error  of 
place,  as  in  transposition  of  the  viscera.  But  children 
born  with  diseases,  as  the  hydrocephalus,  or  their 
effects,  as  in  some  cases  of  blindness,  from  previous 
inflammation,  cannot  be  properly  considered  as  nion 
s:e rs,  though  thev  are  often  so  denominated. 

Of  the  first  order  there  may  be  two  kinds;  rcdiin 
dance  or  multiplicity  of  natural  parts,  as  of  two  heads 
and  one  body,  of  one  head  and  two  bodies,  an  increased 
number  of  limbs,  as  legs,  arms,  fingers,  and  tots:  or 
excrescences  or  additions  to  parts  of  no  certain  firm,as 
those  upon  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  we  should  be  ignorani  of  the 
manner  in  which  monsters  or  iiregular  births  are 
generated  or  produced  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
laws  by  which  these  art  governed  are  as  regular,  both 
as  to  cause  and  effect,  as  in  common  or  natural  pro- 
ductions. Formerly,  and  indeed  till  within  these  few 
years,  it  was  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  moiv- 
sters  were  not  primordial  or  aboriginal,  but  that  they 
were  caused  subsequently,  by  the  power  of  Hie  imagi- 
nation of  the  mother,  transferring  the  imperfection  of 
some  external  object,  or  the  mark  of  something  fot 
which  she  longed,  and  with  which  she  was  not 
Indulged,  to  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant  ; 
or  by  some  accident  which  happened  to  her  during  hei 
pregnancy.  Such  opinions,  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
were  permitted  to  pass  current,  in  order  to  protect 
pregnant  women  from  all  hazardous  and  disagreeable 
occupations,  to  screen  them  from  severe  labour,  and  to 
procure  for  them  a  greater  share  of  indulgence  and 
tenderness  than  could  be  granted  to  them  in  the  com- 
mon  occurrences  of  life.  The  laws  and  customs  of 
every  civilized  nation  have,  in  some  degree,  established 
a  persuasion  that  there  was  something  sacred  in  the 
person  of  a  pregnant  woman  :  and  this  may  be  righ< 
in  several  points  of  view ;  but  these  only  go  a  little 
way  towards  justifying  the  opinion  of  monsters  being 
caused  by  the  imagination  of  the  mother.  Theopioior 
has  been  disproved  by  common  observation,  and  by 
philosophy,  not  perhaps  by  positive  proofs,  but  by  main/ 
strong  negative  facts:  as  the  improbability  of  an) 
child  being  born  perfect,  had  such  a  power  exised; 
the  freedom  of  children  from  any  blemish,  their  mo- 
thers being  in  situations  most  exposed  to  objects  likely 
to  produce  them  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  mother  of  any 
thing  being  wrong  in  the  child,  till,  from  information 
of  the  fact,  she  begins  to  recollect  every  accident  which 
happened  during  her  pregnancv,  and  assigns  the  norst 
or  the  most  plausible,  as  the  cause:  ilieorgam/.atlon  and 
colour  of  these  adventitious  substances:  the  lre<pient 
occurrence  of  monsters  in  the  brute  creation,  in  which 
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the  powet  of  the  'maginatlon  cannot  be  great;  and 
the  analogous  appearances  in  the  vegetable  system, 
where  it  does  not  exist  in  any  degree.  Judging,  how- 
ever, from  appearances,  accidents  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  have  considerable  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  monbters  of  some  kinds,  either  by  actual 
injury  upon  pare,  or  by  suppressing  or  deranging  the 

principle  of  growth,  because,  when  an  arm,  for  in- 
stance, is  wanting,  the  rudimentsof  the  deficient  parts 
mav  generally  be  discovered. 

MONTMARTRITE.  A  mineral  compound  of  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  that  stands  the  weather, 
which  common  gypsum  dues  not.  It  is  found  at  Mout- 
martie,  near  Cans. 

MOONSTONE.     A  variety  of  adularia. 

[■•  MOORE,  William,  M.  I).  This  ornament  of  the 
profession  and  of  Christianity,  was  horn  at  Newtown, 
on  Long-Island,  state  of  New-York,  in  1754.  His  father 
Samuel,  and  his  grandfather  Benjamin,  Moore,  were 
agriculturists,  fie  received  the  rudiments  of  a  clas- 
sical education  under  the  tuition  of  his  elder  brother, 
afterward  bishop  Moore,  and  president  for  many  years 
of  Columbia  college.  He  attended  the  lectures  on 
medicine  delivered  by  Dis.  Closseyand  Samuel  Baid. 

In  177S  he  went  to  London,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh. 
,n  1780  he  was  graduated  doctor  of  medicine,  on 
.vhich  occasion  he  published  his  dissertation  l)c  Bile. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  continued  unremittingly 
engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  an  extensive  practice, 
particularly  in  midwifery,  estimating  his  number  of 
cases  at  about  three  thousand.  He  died  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age,  in  April,  1824. 

The  medical  papers  of  Dr.  Moore  may  be  found  in 
the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  the 
Newr-York  Medical  Repository,  and  tin:  New-York 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Moore  was  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
county  of  New-York,  and  an  upright  and  vigilant 
trustee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
On  his  death  the  College  recorded  their  testimony  to  his 
pre-eminent  worth." — Thack.  Jtfcd.  Biog.    A.] 

MORBI'LLI.  (Diminutive  of  morbus,  a  disease.) 
See  Rubeola. 

MORBUS.    A  disease. 

Morbus  arquatus.    The  jaundice. 

Morbus  attonitus.    The  epilepsy,  and  apoplexy. 

Morbus  coxarius.     See  Arthropuosis. 

Morbus  gallicus.     The  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  herculeus.     The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  indicus.     The  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  infantilis.     The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  Magnus.    The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  nioer.  The  black  disease.  So  Hippo- 
crates named  it,  and  thus  described  it.  This  disorder 
is  known  by  vomiting  a  concrete  blood  of  a  blackish 
red  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  large  quanty  of  insipid 
acid,  or  viscid  phlegm.  This  evacuation  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  pungent  tensive  pain,  in  both  the  hypo- 
chondria ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease  is  attend- 
ed with  anxiety  ,«a  compressive  pain  in  the  praecordia, 
and  fainting,  which  last  is  more  frequent  and  violent, 
when  the  blood  which  is  evacuated  is  foetid  and  cor- 
rupt. The  stomach  and  the  spleen  are  the  principal, 
if  not  the  proper  seat  of  this  disease. 

Morbus  regius.    The  jaundice. 

Morbus  sacer.    The  epilepsy. 

MORDANT.  In  dying,  the  substance  combined 
with  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibre,  in  order  to  fix  the 
dye-stuff. 

Morel.     See  Phallus  esculenlus. 

More'ttts.  (From  morum,  the  mulberry.)  A  de- 
coction of  mulberries. 

MORGAGNI,  Giambatista,  was  born  at  Forli  in 
1682.  He  commenced  his  medical  studies  at  Bologna, 
and  displayed  such  ardour  and  talent,  that  Valsalva 
availed  himself  of  his  assistance  in  his  researches  into 
the  organ  of  hearing,  and  in  drawing  up  his  memoirs 
on  that  subject.  He  also  performed  the  professorial 
duties  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Valsalva,  and 
by  his  skill  and  obliging  manners  procured  general  es- 
teem. He  afterward  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Venice 
and  Padua,  and  then  settled  in  his  native  place.  He 
goon,  however,  perceived  that  this  was  too  contracted  a 
sphere  for  his  abilities;  wherefore  he  returned  to  Pa- 
dua, where,  a  vacancy  soon  occ  irring,  he  was  nomi- 
nated, in  1711,  to  teach  the  theory  of  physic.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  five 
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years  before  of  the  first  pen  of  his  "  Adversaria  Ana 
lomica,"  a  work  rrmarkj.-.le  for  its  accuracy,  as  wel 
as  originality  ;  of  which,  subsequently,  five  other  part: 
appeared.  He  assisted  Lancisi  in  preparing  for  publi 
cation   (he   valuable   drawings  of   Eustachius,    which 

came  out  in  1714.    The  following  year  be  was  appoint 

ed  to  the  first  anatomical  professorship  in  Padua;  anr. 
from  that  period  ranked  at  the  head  of  tin-  anatomist! 

of  his  time.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  general  liters 
ture,  and  other  subjects  not  immediately  connected 
with  his  profession  :  and  honours  were  rapidly  accu 
mutated  upon  him  from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  Hi 
was  distinguished  by  the  particular  esteem  of  three 
successive  Popes,  and  by  the  visits  of  all  the  learned 
and  great,  who  came  into  bis  neighbourhood  ;  and  his 
native  city  placed  a  bust  of  him  in  their  public  hall 
during  his  life,  with  an  honorary  inscription.  Though 
he  had  a  large  family,  lie  accumulated  a  considerable 
property  by  ins  industry  and  economy  ;  and  by  means 
Of  a  good  constitution  and  regular  habits,  he  attained 

the  advanced  age  of  90.    Besides  the  Adversaria  he 

published  several  other  woiks,  two  quarto  Volumes  of 

anatomical  epistles,  an  essay  on  the  proper  method  of 

acquiring  medical  science,  which  appeared  (in  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  theoretical  chair,  &x.  But  that  which 

has  chiefly  rendered  i.is  name  illustrious  is  entitled 
"  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum,"  printed  at  Venice 
in  17(j0.  It  contains  a  prodigious  collection  of  dissei 
tionsof  morbid  bodies,  made  by  Valsalva  and  himself, 
arranged  according  to  the  organs  affected,  lie  follow- 
ed the  plan  cf  Bonetus;  but  the  accuracy  of  bis  details 
renders  the  collection  far  superior  in  value  to  any  that, 
had  preceded  it. 

MO'RIA.  (From  pwpos,  foolish.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neuro- 
tica ;  Order,  Phrenica.  Idiotism.  Fatuity.  It  has 
two  species,  Moria  imbccillis,  demens. 

Mo  no.  (From  morum.  a  mulberry.)  A  small  ab- 
scess resembling  a  mulberry. 

Moro'sis.     (From  fMjpos,  foolish.)     See  Amentia. 

MOROXYLATE.  A  compound  of  moroxylic  acid 
wiih  a  salifiable  basis. 

MOROXYLIC  ACID.  (Acidum  morozylicum ;  from 
morus,  the  mulberry-tree,  and  £vAov,  wood;  because 
it  is  found  on  the  bark  or  wood  of  that  tree.)  In  the 
botanic  garden  at  Palermo,  Mr.  Thompson  louml  an 
uncommon  saline  substance  on  the  trunk  of  a  white 
mulberry-tree.  It  appeared  as  a  coatingon  the  surface 
of  the  bark  in  little  granulous  drops  of  a  yellowish  and 
blackish-brown  colour,  and  had  likewise  penetrated  its 
substance.  Klaproth,  who  analyzed  it,  found  that  its 
taste  was  soincwlia.  like  that  of  succinic  acid  ;  o:i 
burning  coals,  it  swelled  up  a  little,  emitted  a  pungent 
vapour  scarcely  visible  lo  the  eye,  and  left  a  slight 
earthy  residuum.  Six  hundred  grains  of  the  bark 
loaded  wi*h  it  were  lixiviated  with  water,  and  afford- 
ed 3-20  grains  of  a  light  salt,  resembling  in  colour  a  light 
wood,  and  composed  of  short  needles  united  in  radii. 
It  was  not  deliquescent;  and  though  the  crystals  did 
not  form  till  the  solution  was  greatly  condensed  by 
evaporation,  it  is  not  very  soluble,  since  1000  parts  of 
water  dissolve  but  35  with  heat,  and  15  cold. 

This  salt  was  found  to  be  a  compound  of  lime 
and  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  with  some  extractive 
matter. 

To  obtain  the  acid  separate,  Klaproth  decomposed 
the  calcareous  salt  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  separated  the 
lead  by  sulphuric  acid.  He  likewise  decomposed  it 
directly  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  was  still  more 
like  succinic  acid  in  taste;  was  not  deliquescent ;  easily 
dissolved  both  in  water  and  alkohol :  and  did  not  pre 
cipitate  the  metallic  solutions,  as  it  did  in  combination 
with  lime.  Twenty  grains  being  slightly  heated  in  :-. 
small  glass  retort,  a  number  of  drops  of  an  acid  liquor 
first  came  over ;  next  a  concrete  salt  arose,  that  ad- 
hered flat  against  the  top  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
retort  in  the  form  of  prismatic  crystals,  colourless  and 
transparent;  and  a  coaly  residuum  remained.  The 
acid  was  then  washed  out,  and  crystallized  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation.— This  sublimation  appears  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  purifying  the  salt,  but  it  adhered  too 
strongly  to  the  lime  to  be  separated  from  it  directiy  by 
heat  without  being  decomposed. 

Not  having  a  sufficient  quantity  to  determine  its  spe- 
cific characters,  though  he  conceives  it  to  be  a  peculiar 
acid,  coming  nearest  to  the  succinic  both  in  taste  and 
other  qualities,  Klaproth  has  provisionally  given  it  the 
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icmeol  inoroxylic,  and  the  calcareous  sail  containing 
It,  that  of  moroxylate  of  lime. 

MORPHK'A  ALBA.  (From  uopQri,  form.)  A  spe- 
cies of  cutaneous  leprosy.     See  Lepra  alphas. 

MORPHIA.  Morphine.  A  Dew  vegetable  alkali, 
extracted  from  opium,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  nar- 
cotic principle.     See  Papavei  somniferum. 

MORPHINE.    See  Morphia. 

MoRSK'bLt's.    A  lozenge. 

MoRsunts.  An  ancient  name  for  that  form  of  me- 
dicine which  was  to  be  chewed  in  the  mouth,  as  a 
lozenge  ;  the  word  signifying  a  little  mouthful. 

Mo  kbits  diaboli.  The  fimbria;  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes, 

Mo'ftTfc.     See  Pemphigus. 

Mortari  olum.  (Dim.  of  morlarium,  a  mortar.) 
In  chemistry,  it  is  a  sort  of  mould  for  making  cupels 
With  ;  also  a  little  mortar.  In  anatomy,  it  is  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth. 

MORTIFICATION.  {Mortificatio :  from  mors, 
death,  and  Ju>,  to  become.)  (tangrena;  Sphacelus. 
The  loss  of  vitality  of  a  part  of  the  body.  Surgeons 
divide  mortification  into  two  species,  the  one  preceded 
by  inflammation,  the  other  without  It.  In  inflamma- 
tions that  are  to  terminate  in  mortification,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  power  joined  to  an  increased  action; 
this  heroines  a  cause  of  mortification,  by  destroying 
the  balance  oi'  power  and  action,  which  ought  to  exist 
in  every  part.  There  are,  however, teases  of  murtifi- 
ca  ion  mat  do  not  arise  wholly  from  that  as  a  cause- 
of  this  kind  are  the  carbuncle,  and  the  slough,  formed 
in  Hie  small-pox  pustule.  Healthy  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation seldom  ends  in  mortification,  though  it 
dues  so  when  very  vehement  and  extensive.  Erysipe- 
latous inflammation  is  observed  most  frequently  to 
terminate  in  gangrene;  and  whenever  phlegmon  is  iij 
atiy  degree  conjoined  with  an  erysipelatous  affection. 
which  it  not  unfrequently  is,  it  seems  thereby  to  ac- 
quire the  same  tendency,  being  more  difficult  to  bring 
to  resolution,  or  suppuration,  than  the  true  phlegmon, 
and  more  apt  10  run  into  a  mortified  state. 

('allies  which  impede  the  circulation  of  the  part 
affected,  will  occasion  mortification,  as  is  exemplified 
in  strangulated  hernia,  lied  polypi,  or  a  limb  being  de- 
prived of  circulation  from  a  dislocated  joint. 

Preventing  the  entrance  of  arterial  blood  into  a 
limb,  is  also  another  cause.  Paralysis,  conjoined  with 
pressure,  old  age,  and  ossification  of  the  ai  tei  ies,  may 
produce  mortification  ;  also  cold,  particularly  if  follow- 
ed by  the  sudden  application  of  waruith  ;  and  likewise 
excessive  heat  applied  to  a  part. 

The  symptoms  of  mortification  that,  take  place  after 
inflammation  are  various,  but  generally  as  follows: — 
the  pain  and  sympathetic  lever  suddenly  diminish, 
the  part  affected  become-  soft,  and  of  a  livid  co- 
lour losing  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  of  iis  sensi- 
bility. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  loses  all  motion,  si  n-i- 
bility,  and  natural  heat,  and  becomes  of  a  brown  livid 
or  black  colour,  it  is  said  to  be  affected  with  sphacelus. 
When  the  part  becomes  a  cold,  black,  fibrous,  sense- 
less substance,  it  is  termed  a  slough.  As  long  as  any 
sensibility,  mo  ion,  and  warmth  continue,  the  slate  of 

the  disorder  is  said  to  be  gangrene.  When  the  part 
has  become  q  lite  cold,  black,  fibrous,  incapable  of 
moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling,  circulation,  and 
life;  this  is  the  second  siage  of  mortification,  termed 
sph  icnlus. 

When  gangrene  takes  place,  the  patient  is  usually 
troubled  with  a  kind  of  hiccough:  the  constitution 
always  suffers  an  immediate  dejection,  the  counte- 
nance assumes  a  wild  cadaverous  look,  the  pulue  be- 
comes small,  rapid,  and  som<  limes  irregular;  cold  pcr- 
Bpimtions  come  on,  and  the  patient  is  often  affected 
with  dia  rhea  and  delirium. 

MORTON,  Richard,  was  born  In  Suffolk,  and  after 
taking  ihe  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Oxford,  offi- 
ciated for  some  time  as  a  chaplain:  but  the  intole- 
rance of  He    limes,   and   his  own   religious  scruples, 

compelled  him  to  change  foi  the  medical  profession. 
He  was  accordingly  admitted  to  his  doctor's  degree  In 
InTO.   having   accompanied   Ihe   Prince  of  Orange   to 

Oxford,  as  physician  to  his  person.  Me  afterward  set- 
tied  in  London,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and 
obtained  a  in  ;:e  share  of  the  cltv  practice,  lie, lied 
In  Ifi'.lst  Ilis  works  have  had  considerable  reputation, 
and  e  acuieness  of  observation,  and  acti- 


vity of  practice.     They  abound,  however,  wita  lii» 
errors  of   the   humoral   pathology,   which   then    pre- 
vailed;  and  sanction  a  method  of  treatment,  in  acme 
diseases,  which  his  more  able  contemporary  Syden 
ham,  discountenanced,  and  Which  subsequent  ex,,eri- 
euce  has  generally   discarded.     His  first   publication 
was  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  vaneti  sol  consump- 
tion, hut  not  very  successfully.      Hi*  "  Pyretologia" 
came  out  in  iwo  volumes,  the  firsl  in  1691,  the  oihe.  at 
an  interval  of  three  years;   in  tins  work,  especially 
stimulant  treatment  ol  fevers  is  earned  to  an  unusual 
extent,  and  a  more  general  use  of  cinchona  i 
mended. 

RIO  RUM.     See  MoTUS  nigra. 

MO  RUS.  (From  uavpoz,  b  ack  ;  so  called  from  th« 
COlOUl  rn    its  fruit  when    ii|.e.j      The  name  oi   a  genus 

of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.    Class,  Mono 
Order,  Velrandria.    The  mulberry-tree. 

M.iRiis  MOi'.i.  The  syslema  tc  name  of  the  mill- 
bBrry-tree.  Moms — foliia  cordoXis  scobris,  of  Lin- 
uajus.  Mulberries  abound  with  a  deep  violet-coloured 
juice,  which,  in  its  geueial  qualities,  agrees  with  mat 
of  the  fruits  called  acukr-duUes,  allaying  thirst,  partly 
by  refrigerating,  and  partly  bj  exciting  an  excretion  of 
mucus  from  the  month  and  fauces;  a  similar erfeci  i- 
also  produced  in  the  stomach,  where,  by  correcting 
piuiescency,  a  powerful  cause  of  III*, St  is  removed. 
The  Loudon  College  directs  a  syrup ua  wort,  which  is 
an  agreeable  vehicle  tor  vaiious  medicines.  Tile  bark 
of  the  root  of  this  tree  is  said,  by  Andiee,  to  be  useful 
in  cases  of  taenia. 

Mosaic  gold.     See  Jiurum  musivum. 

Miiscnx  ta  nux.    See  Myristica  moschata. 

MO'SCHUd.    {Mosch,  Arabian.;    Musk.    See  Mas, 
oecMferus. 

Moschus  moschifbrus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  musk  animal,  a  ruminating  quadruped,  resembling 
the  antelope.  All  unctuous  substance  is  contained  in 
excretory  follicles  about  the  navel  of  the  male  animal, 
the  strong  and  permanent  smell  of  which  is  peculiar  to 
it.  It  is  contained  in  a  hag  placed  near  the  umbilical 
region.  The  iiest  iim-k  is  brought  from  Tonquiu,  In 
China;  an  inferior  sort  from  Agiia  and  Bengal,  aurj 
a  siill  worse  from  Russia.  It  is  slightly  unctuous,  ol  a 
black  colour,  having  a  strong  durable  smell  and  a  hit 
ter  taste.  It  yields  pan  of  its  active  matter  to  water, 
by  Infusion ;  by  distillation  the  water  is  impregnated 
with  its  flavour;  alkohol  dissolves  it.  its  impiirmef 
excepted.  Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  pa  pel 
it  looks  blight,  yellowish,  smooth,  and  tree  from  g  i  li 
ne-s.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  It  catches  flame  mil' 
burns  almost  entirely  away,  leaving  only  aii  exceed 
ingly  small  quantity  of  light  giayish  ashes.  [I  auj 
earthy  substances  have  been  mixed  with  ihe  musk 
the  impurities  will  discover  them.  The  medicinal  ami 
chemical  properties  of  musk  and  castor  are  very  simi 
lar:  the  virtues  of  the  former  are  generally  believed  It. 
be  more  powerful,  and  hence  musk  is  preferred  in 
cases  of  imminent  danger.  It  is  prescribed  as  a  pow- 
ful  antispasmodic,  in  doses  of  three  grains  or  upwards. 
even  to  half  a  drachm,  in  the  greater  number  of  spas- 
modic diseases,  especially  in  hysteria  and  singultus, 
and  also  in  diseases  of  debility  In  typhus,  ii  is  em- 
ployed to  remove  subsultiis  tendiiium,  and  oilier  symp- 
toms of  a  spasmodic  nature.  In  cholera,  it  frequently 
stops  vomiting;  and,  combined  with  ammonia,  u  is 
given  lo  arrest  the  progress  id'  gangrene.  It  is  beet 
given  in  the  form  of  holus.  To  children,  it  is  given  ill 
the  form  of  enema,  and  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
the  convulsions  ai  ising  from  dentition.  It  is  also  given 
in  hydrophobia,  and  in  some  forms  of  mania. 

Mosqcita.  (From  mosquito,  a  coat,  Spanish. ^ 
An  itching  eruption  of  the  skin,  produced  in  hot  cli- 
mates by  the  bile  of  gnats. 

Mosy  i, i. I'M.     MowXXoy.    The  best  cinnamon. 

Mother  of  thyme     See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

MOTHER-WATER.  When  sea  water,  or  any 
other  solution  containing  vaiious  salts,  is  evaporated 
and  the  crystals  taken  out,  there  always  remains  a 
ilniil  containing  deliquescent  s:  .ts,  and  the  impurities, 
if  present.     This  is  called  the  mother-water. 

MOTHERWORT.     See  Leonurus  cardiaca, 

MOTION.     Sec  Muscular  motion. 

Mot  on.  peristaltic.     See  Pinstr.ltic  motion. 

Moro  RES  OCULORUM.  (JWrei  motores  oculo 
rum:  SO  called  b  cause  they  supply  the  muscles  which 
move  the  eye.)     The  third  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain 


I  om  the  crura  cerebri,  and  ate  distributed 
«u  lue  uiusclesof  ii.,.  bulb  ol  the  eye. 

Moth  kii      Sec  Mutt/res  uculorum. 

MOULH.     See  houtaneUa. 

M  una, tin  curt.     See  sisb  stos. 

Jit  unt.Lin  green.  Common  copper  green,  a  car- 
boua.,-. 

Mountain  leather.     See  .  ii 

Mimntdin  parstey,  black.     .-  Ua  orcusc- 

Mountain  soap.    See  /  tin. 

ititin  toood.    Sec  jlsb 
■      MOUSB-EAR.     See  Hieracium  pilos, 

MOUTH.  ".-•.  The  cavity  ol  the  mouth  is  well 
tnnwN  The  parts  which  constitute  i,  are  the  com 
»oiou  integuments,  the  lips,  the  muscles  of  the  uppet 
■i:i<i  under  jaw,  tin-  palate,  two  alveolar  arches,  the 
gums,  the  tougue,  the  che<  ks,  and  saiival  glands  The 
tunes  ol  tin-  imiuth  are  the  ivvu  supedoi  maxillary, 
two  palatine,  Uie  lower  jaw,  and  thirty-twu  teeth. 
Thw  arteries  of  the  external  purls  ol  tiie  mouth  are 
branches  of  the  infra-orbital,  interim  alveolar,  and 
-  empty  themselves  info  the 
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ill  seventh   ;  -  ■  of  the  mouth  i~  loi 

mi-  i  i  ion,  suction, 

MO'XA.  A  Japanese  word.  S  c&inensis. 

Mo.fA   JAI'K      I      v 

MUCIC   ACID.       .  /  i;    from   minus, 

it  being  obtained  from  gum.)     "  Hiis  acid  Ii 

iily  known  by  the  name  ol   ■ 
it  was  first  obtained  i  om  sugar  of  milk  ;  but  as 
gums   appeal    in  afford   it,  and  the  principal  acid   in 
sugar  of  nu.k  is  tuc  oxalic,  chemists  in  general  now 
distinguish  il  by  the  name  ol  mucic  arid. 

[i  was  discovered  hj  Scheule.  (laving 
twelve  ounces  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on  four  ounces  ol 
powdered  sugar  of  milk  in  a  mas-,  retort  on  a  sand 
bath,  the  mixlu  e  became  gradually  hot,  and  at  length 
eflei  i  esced  violently,  and  continued  to  do  so  lor  a  con- 
siderable tune  after  the  retort  was  taken  from  the  lire. 
It  is  neeessa  y,  thei  i.  and 

not  to  lute  the  receivet   loo  light.    The  eflervi 
having  nearly  subsided,  the  retort  was  again  pi  i 
the  sand  Meat,  and  the  nitric  acid  distilled  off,  .. 
mass  had  acquired  a  yellowish  colour.    This  exhibit 
in:;  no   crystals,  eight   ounces  more  of  the  sum;  arid 
were  added,  and  tile  distillation  repealed,  till  the  yel- 
low colour  ol   the  fluid  disappeared.     As  the  lluid  was 
inspissated   by  cooling,   it   was   redissoVved    in   eighl 
ounces  of  water,  and   tillered.      The   filtered    liquor 
held  oxalic  acid  in  solution,  and  seven  drachms  and  a 
half  of  white  powder  remained  on  the  tiller.     This 
powder  wa<  the  acid  under  consideration. 

If  one  part  of  gum  be  healed  gently  with  two  of 
nitric  acid,  tiil  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  and  of 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  the  dissolved  mass  will 
deposite  on  rooling  the  mucic  acid.  According  to 
Foui  cmy  and  Vauquelin,  different  gums  yield  from  11 
to  -6  hundredihs  of  tiiis  acid. 

This  pulverulent  acid  is  soluble  in  about  sixty  parts 
of  hot  water,  and,  by  cooling,  a  fourth  part  separates 
In  small  shimilg  scales,  that  grow  while  in  the  air.  It 
decomposes  the  muriate  of  barytes,  and  both  the  ni- 
trate and  muriate  of  lime.  It  acts  very  little  on  the 
metals,  but  forms  with  their  oxides  salts  scarcely  solu- 
ble. It  precipitates  the  nitrates  of  silver,  lead,  and 
mercury.  With  potassa  it  forms  a  salt  soluble  in  eight 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  crystallizable  by  cooling. 
Tnat  of  soda  requires  but  five  parts  of  water,  and  is 
equally  crystallizable.  Both  these  salts  are  still  more 
soluble  when  the  acid  is  in  excess.  That  of  ammonia 
is  deprived  of  its  base  by  heat.  The  salts  of  barytes, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  are  nearly  insoluble." 

MUCILAGE.     Macilago.    An  aqueous  solution  of 
gum.     See  Gum. 
MUCILAGINOUS.    Gummy. 
Mucilaginous   extracts.     Extracts  that  readily 
dissolve  in  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
undergo  spirituous  fermentation. 
MUCILA'GO.     [Mucilage.)    See  Gum. 
McctLAGO  acaci.b.      Mucilage  of  acacia      Maci- 
lago gummi  arabiei. — Take  of  acacia  gum,  powdered, 
four  ounces;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint     Hub  the  gum 
with  the  water,  gradually  added,  until  it  incorporates 
into  a  mucilage  "  A  demulcent  preparation,  more  fre- 
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quently  used  to  combine  medicines,  than  u>  any  utuei 

tin  10. 

MuciLAOO  &MYLI.  Starch  mucilage.— Take  of 
eedlacluus;  water,  a  pint  Rub  the  starch, 
gradually  adding  the  water  to  ii ;  then  boil  until  it  in- 
corporates into  a  mucilage.  This  preparation  is  mostly 
exhibited  with  opium,  in  the  Ibrtn  of  clyster  in  dim- 
rhceasdud  dysenteries,  where  the  tenesmus  arises  from 
an  abrasion  of  the  mucus  ol  the  rei  tutu 

Ml  til, w;o  AKAB1CI  GUMMI.     See  Mucilagi 

.Ml  ill. nio     BKM1N1S     CVDONII.       See     UccUCtUIII    iU- 

. 

Mi'cilaoo    traoacanth*.      Mucilage   of  traga 

canth,  joined  with  syrup  ol  Iberries,  Ibrtn 

sunt  demulcent,  and  tuaj  be  exhibited  to  children,  who 
are  fond  oi   it.    Tins  mucilage  Is  omitted  in  the  last 
Loudon  Pharmacopoeia,  as  possessing  no  si  : 
ove.  Ill,   nun  ilage  ol   -ii  ;n  i.i 

Mi  i  in  \  ii  .f.i  s.     In  M.  A.  Severinus,  it  is  ti 
for  ■  tumour,  a. nl  an  abscess,  which  is  portlj   tlushy 
and  partly  mm 
MUCOUS.    Of  the  nature  el  mucus. 
Mucous  m  in.     See 

Mucous  glands.     Glandula  mucosa.     Mucipalous 
Glands  thai  secrete  mucus,  such  as  the  glands 
of  the  Schueiderum  membrane  ol  tin   u 

-,  stomach,  intestines,  bladder, 
urolh  :i. 

MUCRONATUS.  [From  mucro,  a  sharp  point.) 
Sharp  pointed     See  Cuspidatus. 

Mirr-.  [Prom  uv\a,  the  mucus  of  the  nose.)  A 
name  given  to  the  two  tollnwingsubsl 

1.  Mucus,  animal.  One  of  the  primary  fluids  of  an 
animal  body,  pe  lectly  distinct  from  gelatin,  and  ve- 
getable mucus.  Tannin,  which  i>  a  delicate  lesl  for 
gi  iaiiu,  does  not  affect  mucus.  "  This  Hind  is  trausj  i- 
rent,  glutinous,  thready,  ami  of  a  salt  savour;  H  red- 
dens paper  of  turnsole,  contains  a  great  deal  of  water, 
muriate  of  potassa  and  soda,  lactate  of  lime,  of  soda, 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  According  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  the  mucus  is  the  same  in  all  the  mucous 
membranes.  On  the  contrary,  Berzelius  thinks  it  va- 
riable according  to  the  points  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted. 

Tin  mucus  forms  a  layer  of  greater  or  less  thickness 
at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  il  is  re- 
newed with  more  or  less  rapidity;  the  water  it  con- 
vaporates  under  the  name  of  mucous  exhalation; 
protects  these  membranes  against  the  action  of 
the  air,  of  the  aliment,  the  different  glandular  fluids, 
&c.  ;  u  is,  in  fact,  to  these  membranes  marly  what 
the  epidermis  is  to  ihe  skin.  Independently  of  this 
general  use,  it  has  others  that  vary  according  to  the 
parts  of  mucous  mi'inbi  aues.  Thus,  the  mucus  of  the 
nose  is  favourable  to  the  smell,  that  of  the  mouth 
facility  to  the  taste,  that  Of  the  stomach  and  the  intes- 
tine, assists  in  the  digestion,  that  of  the  genital  and 
urinary  ducts  serves  in  the  generation  and  the  secre- 
tion of  the  urine,  &c. 

A  great  part  of  the  mucus  is  absorbed  again  b\ 
meinbranes  Which  secrete  it;  another  pan  is  carried 
outwards,  either  alone,  as  in  blowing  the  nose.  o« 
spiniiiL',  or  mixed  with  the  pulmonary  transpiration, 
or  else  mixed  with  the  excremenial  matter  or  the 
urine,  &;c. 

Animal  mucus  differs  from  that  oh<s»ned  from   the 
vegetable   kingdom,   in   not  being  oomole   in   water, 
swimming  on  its  surface,  nor  capable  of  mixing  i  :i 
with  water,  and  being  soluble  in  mineral  acids,  which 
vegetable  mucus  is  not 
1    Muni.*-,  vegetable.    See  Gum. 
MUGWORTV    See  .inemisia  vulgaris. 
Mugwort,  China.    See  Artemisia  chini 
Mi:''.*:.     Pustules  contracted  either  by  heat  or  cod. 
MULBERRY.     See  Morns  Nigra. 
MULLEIN.     See  Verbascum. 
Mu'lsuh.    See  Hydromeli. 

MULTI'FIDUS  SPINAS.  (From  multvs,  many, and 
findo,  to  divide.)  Transverso-spinalis  lumborum 
Musculus  sacer;  Semi  spinalis  i n tern us,  si ve  trans 
verso  spinalis  dorsi;  Semi-spinalis,  sioe  transversa 
spinalis  colli,  purs  interna,  of  Winslow.  Transv.  r 
talis  lumborum  vulgo  sacer;  Transversalis  dorsi , 
Transversals  colli,  of  Douglas,  /.umbo  dorsi  spinal, 
of  Dumas.  The  generality  of  anatomical  writers  have 
ssarily  multiplied  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  and 
hence  their  descriptions  of  these  parts  tire  wnfu 
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and  difficult  to  be  understood.  Under  the  name  of 
multifidiis  spina,  Albinus  lias,  therefore,  very  pro- 
perly included  those  portions  of  muscular  flesh,  inter- 
mixed with  tendinous  fibres,  which  lie  close  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spine,  and  which  Douglas  and 
YVinslow  have  described  as  three  distinct  muscles, 
under  the  names  of  tiansrcrsales,  or  trunsvcrso-spi- 
nales,  of  the  loins,  back,  and  neck.  The  multifldus 
spina1  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  con- 
vex surface  of  the  os  sacrum,  from  the  posterior  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  ilium,  from  the  oblique  and  transverse 
processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebra,  from  the  tians- 
verse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  verlebsa1,  and  from 
those  of  the  cervical  vertebra',  excepting  the  three  first. 
From  all  these  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  run  in 
\;i  oblique  direction,  and  are  inserted,  by  distinct  ten- 
dons, into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebra;  of 
the  loins  and  back,  and  likewise  into  those  of  the  six 
inferior  vertebra;  of  the  neck.  When  this  muscle  acts 
dngly,  it  extends  the  back  obliquely,  or  moves  it  to  one 
side  ;  when  both  muscles  act,  they  extend  the  vertebrae 
backwards. 

MULTIFLORUS.  Many-flowered.  Applied  to  the 
flower-Stalk  of  plants,  which  is  so  called  when  it  bears 
many  flowers  ;  as  the  Daphne  laurcula.  See  Peduncu- 
Zus. 

Multifo'rmk  os.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

ML'  LTIPES.  (From  mullus,  many,  and^cs,  a  foot.) 
1.  The  wood-louse. 

2   The  polypus. 

3.  Any  animal  having  more  than  four  feet. 

MUMPS.     See  Cynanche parotidea. 

Mundicativa.  (Prom  mundo,  to  cleanse.)  Mun- 
iificantia.  Medicines  which  purify  and  cleanse  away 
foulness. 

McNDiFiCA'NTtA.     See  Mundicativa. 

Mu'ngos.     See  Ophtorrhizamungos. 

MURA'LIS.  (From  murus,  a  wall;  so  called  be- 
cause it  grows  upon  walls.)  Pellitory.  See  Pariitaria. 

MURA'RIA.  (From  murus,  a  wall:  because  it 
grows  about  walls.)  A  species  of  maiden-hair :  the 
Asplcnium  vmrale. 

MURIACiTE.     Gypsum. 

MURIAS.  A  muriate,  or  salt,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  muriatic  acid  with  salifiable  bases;  as  muriate 
of  ammonia,  &c. 

Murias  ammoni/e.     See  Sal  ammoniac. 

Murias  ANTi.MoNii.  Butter  of  antimony.  Formerly 
used  as  a  caustic. 

Murias  baryta.    See  liarytcs. 

Mi'rias  calcis.     See  Catz. 

Mi'RiAS  ferri.  Ferritin  salUum ;  Oleum  viartis 
per  deliquium.  This  preparation  of  iron  is  styptic  and 
r.onic,  and  may  be  given  in  chlorosis,  intermittent, 
rachitis,  &c. 

Murias  ferri  ammosiacalis.  See  Fcrrum  ammo- 
nia tit  in. 

Mi'rias  hydrargyri.  There  are  two  mutiatcs  of 
mercury.  See  Hydrargyri  submurias,  and  JJydrar- 
ryn  oiymurias. 

Murias  hydrargyri  ammomacams.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrum prtecipitatum  album. 

Murias  hydrargyri  oxygenatus.  See  Hydrar- 
gV      ./jymurias. 

Murias  potass.e.  .Ilkali  vrgrtabilc  salitum;  Sal 
lioas;  Sal  frbrifagtts  Sylvii.  This  salt  is  ex- 
hibited with  ,ame  intention  as  the  muriate  of  soda, 
and  was  formerly  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  iu- 
cermittents,  <Vc. 

Murias  potass jk  oxygenatus.  Chlorate  of  potassa. 
The  oxygenated  muriate  of  potassa  has  lately  been  ex- 
tolled in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  ex- 
hibited in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  grains  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  It  increases  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  is  supposed  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  and 
prove  of  great  service  in  scorbutus,  asthenia,  and 
:ac hectic  diseases. 

MUHIAS  sod*.     See  Sodw  murias. 

'li  Mas  stiiiii.     See  .Murias  uutimonii. 

MURIATIC,  (Munalicus  ;  from  muria,  brine.) 
Belonging  to  sea  salt. 

MuRIATICACID.  Jlcitlummuriaticum.  The  Jli/dro- 
li  ii  chemists.  Let  six  parts  of  pure 
.mil  well  dried  sea  salt  he  put  into  a  glass  retort,  to  the 
beak  of  which  is  luted,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  a  long 
;lass  tube  artificially  refrigerated,  and  containing  a 
piantitv  of  ignited  muriate  of  lime.     Upon  the  nail 
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pour  at  intervals  five  parts  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol 
through  a  syphon  funnel,  fixed  air-tight,  in  thetubulure 
of  the  retort.  The  free  end  of  the  lung  tube  being  re- 
curved, so  as  to  dip  into  the  mercury  of  a  pneumatic 
trough,  a  gas  will  issue,  which,  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air,  will  form  a  visible  cloud,  or  haze,  pre- 
senting, when  viewed  in  a  vivid  light,  prismatic  colours. 
This  gas  is  muriatic  acid. 

When  received  in  glass  jars  over  dry  mercury,  it  is 
i  n visible,  and  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties  of 
air.  Its  odour  is  pungent  and  peculiar  Its  taste  acid 
and  corrosive.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Sii  H. 
Davy,  is  such,  that  100  cubic  inches  weigh  3°.  grains, 
while  by  estimation,  he  says,  they  ought  To  be  38.4  gr. 
If  an  inflamed  taper  be  immersed  in  it,  it  is  instantly 
extinguished.  It  is  destructive  of  animal  life  ;  but  the 
irritation  produced  by  it  on  the  epiglottis  scarcely  per- 
mits its  descent  into  the  lungs.  It  is  merely  changed  in 
bulk  by  alterations  of  temperature  ;  it  experiences  no 
change  of  state. 

When  potassium,  tin,  or  zinc,  is  heated  in  contact 
with  this  gas  over  mercury,  one  half  of  the  volume 
disappears,  and  the  remainder  is  pure  hydrogen.  On 
examining  the  solid  residue,  it  is  found  to  be  a  metallic 
chloride.  Hence  muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  united  in  equal  volumes.  This  view  of 
its  nature  was  originally  given  by  Scheele,  though  ob- 
scured by  tcims  derived  from  the  vague  and  visionary 
hypothesis  of  phlogiston.  The  French  school  after- 
ward introduced  the  belief  ihat  iL-iriatic  acid  gas  was 
a  compound  of  an  unknown  radical  and  water;  and 
that  chlorine  consisted  of  this  radical  and  oxygen.  Sir 
H.  Davy  has  proved,  by  decisive  experiments,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  chlorine  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  simple  substance;  and  muriatic  acid  gas, 
as  a  compound  of  it  with  hydrogen. 

Muriatic  acid,  from  its  composition,  has  been  termed 
by  Lussac  the  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  name  objected  to  by 
Sir  H.  Davy.  It  was  prepared  by  the  older  chemists  in 
a  very  rude  manner,  and  was  called  by  them  spirit  of 
salt. 

In  the  ancient  method,  common  salt  was  previousl} 
decrepitated,  then  ground  with  dried  clay,  and  kneaded 
or  wrought  with  water  to  a  moderately  stirfcoiisistence, 
after  which  it  was  divided  into  balls  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg ;  these  balls,  being  previously  well  dried, 
weie  put  into  a  retort,  so  as  to  fill  the  vessel  two-thirds 
full ;  distillation  being  then  proceeded  upon,  the  mu 
riatic  acid  came  over  when  the  heat  was  raised  to  igni 
lion.  In  this  process  eight  or  ten  parts  of  clay  to  one 
of  salt  are  to  be  used.  The  retort  must  be  of  stone- 
ware well  coated,  and  the  furnace  must  be  of  that  kind 
called  reverberaiory. 

It  was  formerly  thought,  that  the  salt  was  merely  di- 
vided in  this  operation  by  the  clay,  and  on  this  account 
more  readily  gave  out  its  acid  :  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  silicious  earth, 
Which  abounds  in  large  proportions  in  ail  natural  clays, 
and  detains  the  alkali  of  the  salt  by  combining  with  it. 

Sir  11.  Davy  first  gave  the  just  explanation  of  this  de- 
composition. Common  salt  is  a  compound  of  sodium 
and  chlorine.  The  sodium  may  be  conceived  to  com- 
bine with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  in  the  earth,  and 
with  the  earth  itself,  to  form  a  vitreous  compound ; 
and  the  chlorine  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water,  forming  muriatic  acid  gas.  'It  is  also  easy,' 
adds  he,  'according  to  these  new  ideas,  to  explain  the 
decomposition  of  salt  by  moistened  litharge,  the  theory 
of  which  has  so  much  perplexed  the  most  acute  cne- 
mists.  It  may  be  conceived  to  be  an  instance  of  com- 
pound affinity  ;  the  chlorine  is  attracted  by  the  lead 
and  the  sodium  combines  with  the  oxvseii  of  the  li- 
tharge, and  with  water,  to  form  hydrate  of  soda,  which 
gradually  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  When 
common  salt  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitripl  it  was 
usual  to  explain  the  phenomenon  bv  saving,  that  the 
acid,  by  its  superior  affinity,  aided  by  beat,  expelled  the 
gas,  and  united  to  the  soda.  Rut  as  neither  muriatic 
acid  nor  soda  exists  in  common  salt,  we  must  now 
modify  the  explanation,  by  saying  that  the  water  of 
the  oil  of  vitriol  is  first  decomposed,  its  oxygen  unites  to 
the  sodium  to  form  soda,  which  is  seized  on  by  the 
BUlphuric  acid,  while  the  chlorine  combines  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  exhales  in  the  form  of  mu- 
riatic acid  gas.' 

As  100  parts  of  dry  sea  salt  are  capable  of  yielding 
f>2  iiarts  bv  weight  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  these  ouiiht  lo 
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afford,  by  economical  management,  nearly  S3]  pans  of 
liquid  acid,  s|>ecme  gravity  1.142,  as  prescribed  by  Uie 

London  College,  or  200  parts  of  at  id  sp.  gr.  I  180,  as 
directed  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  l'hariuaco- 
Dieias. 

The  ancient  method  of  extracting  the  gas  from  sail 
is  now  laid  aside. 

The  English  manufacturers  use  iron  still?-  for  thiadls- 
filiation,  with  earthen  heads:  the  philosophical  che- 
m'st,  in  making  the  acid  of  commerce,  Will  doubtless 
ptsfer  glass.  Five  parts  by  welgbl  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  are  to  be  added  to  six  of  decrepitated  sea  salt,  in  a 
retort,  the  upper  part  of  winch  is  furnished  with  a  tube 
W  ueck,  through  which  the  acid  is  to  lie  poured  ii|H>n 
the  salt.  The  aperture  of  this  lube  must  be  closed 
with  a  ground  stopper  immediately  alter  the  pouring. 
The  sulphuric  acid  immediately  combines  wiib  the  al- 
kali, and  expels  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  pe- 
culiar air,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  Water.  As 
this  combination  and  disengagement  take  place  with 
out  the  application  of  heal,  and  tin'  afirial  fluid  escapes 
vei  v  rapidly,  ii  is  necessary  to  arrange  and  lute  the  w  s- 

sels  together  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  not 
to  make  any  tire  in  the  furnace  until  the  disengagement 
begins  to  slacken  :  at  which  lime  it  must  be  ver)  gra- 
dually  raised.  Before  the  modern  improvements  in 
chemistry  were  made,  a  great  part  of  the  acid  escaped 
for  want  of  water  to  combine  with  :  but  by  the  use  ol 
Wolfe's  apparatus  the  acid  air  is  made  to  pass  through 
water,  in  which  it  is  nearly  condensed,  and  forme  mu- 
riatic acid  of  double  the  weight  of  the  water,  though 
the  bulk  of  this  fluid  is  increased  one-half  only.  The 
acid  condensed  in  the  first  receiver,  which  contains  no 
water,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  arising  from  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  salt. 

The  marine  aciu  in  commerce  has  a  straw  colour : 
but  this  is  owing  to  accidental  impurity  ;  for  it  does  not 
obtain  in  the  acid  produced  by  the  impregnation  of 
water  with  the  aSriform  acid 

The  muriatic  acid  is  one  of  those  longest  known,  and 
some  of  its  compounds  are  among  those  salts  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar. 

The  muriates,  when  in  a  state  of  dryness,  are  actu- 
ally chlorides,  consisting  of  chlorine  and  the  metal ; 
yet  they  may  be  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  title 
muriates. 

The  muriate  of  barytes  crystallizes  in  tables  bevelled 
at  the  edges,  or  in  octahedral  pyramids  applied  base  to 
base.  It  is  soluble  in  five  parts  of  water  at  00°,  in  still 
less  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  also  in  alkohol.  It  is  not  al- 
tered in  the  air,  and  but  partly  decomposable  by  heat. 
The  sulphuric  acid  separates  its  base  ;  and  the  alkaline 
carbonates  and  sulphates  decompose  it  by  double  affi- 
nity. It  is  best  ptepared  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid;  and  if  contaminated  with  iron 
or  lead,  which  occasionally  happens,  these  may  be  se- 
parated by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
ammonia,  or  by  boiling  and  stirring  the  solution  with  a 
little  barytes.  Goettling  recommends  to  prepare  it 
from  the  sulphate  of  barytes;  eight  parts  of  which,  in 
fine  powder,  are  to  be  mixed  with  two  of  muriate  of 
soda,  and  one  of  charcoal  powder.  This  is  to  be 
pressed  hard  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  exposed  lor 
<ui  hour  and  a  half  to  a  red  heat  in  a  wind  furnace. 
The  cold  mass,  being  powdered,  is  to  be  boiled  a  mi- 
nute or  two  in  sixteen  parts  of  water,  and  then  filtered. 
To  this  liquor  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  added  by  little  and 
little,  tid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ceases  to  be  evolved. 
It  is  th-.n  to  be  filtered,  a  little  hot  water  to  be  poured 
on  the  residuum,  the  liquor  evaporated  to  a  pellicle, 
filtered  again,  and  then  set  to  crystallize.  As  the  mu- 
riate of  soda  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  muriate  of 
barytes,  and  does  not  separate  by  cooling,  the  muriate 
of  barytes  will  crystallize  into  a  perfectly  white  salt, 
and  leave  the  muriate  of  soda  in  the  mother  water, 
which  may  be  evaporated  repeatedly  till  no  more  mu- 
riate of  barytes  is  obtained.  This  salt  was  first  em- 
ployed in  medicine  by  Dr.  Crawford,  chiefly  in  scrofu- 
lous complaints  and  cancer,  beginning  with  doses  of  a 
few  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  twice  a  day,  and 
increasing  it  gradually,  as  far  as  forty  or  fifty  drops  in 
some  instances.  In  large  doses  it  excites  nausea,  and 
has  deleterious  effects.  Fourcroy  savs  it  has  been 
found  verv  successful  in  scrofula  in  France.  It  has 
likewise  been  recommended  as  a  vermifuge  ;  and  :t  has 
been  given  with  much  apparent  advantage  even  to  very 
roung  children   where  the  usual  symptoms  of  worms 
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occurred,  though  none  were  ascertained  to  be  present 
As  a  test  of  sulphuric  arid  it  is  ot'  gieatuse. 

The  mitnat,-  of  potassa,  formerly  known  by  the 
names  of  febrifuge  suit  of  Sytvius,  digestive  salt,  and 
rtgantrated  sea  suit,  crystallizes  in  regular  cubes,  or  in 
leriangulai    paiallelopiped.ms ;      decrepitating   on    the 

lire,  u  uhoiit  losing  much  in  their  acid,  and  acquiring  a 

little  moisture  from  damp  air,  and  giving  it  OUt  again  ill 
dry.  Their  taste  Is  saline  and  Inner.  'They  are  solu- 
ble in  tin  ice  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  but  little 
less  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  require  spontaneous 
evaporation  for  crystallizing.  Fourcroy  recommends, 
to  covei  the  \  easel  with  gauze,  and  suspend  hairs  in  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  regular  crystals. 

li  is  sometimes  prepared  In  decomposing  sea  salt  by 
common  potassa  lor  the  purpose  ot  obi aining  soda; 
and  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  its 
constituent  parts. 

It  is  decomposable  by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
Barytes  decomposes  it,  though  nol  completely;  and 
both  silex  and  alumina  decomposed  it  partially  in  the 
diy  way.  It  decomposes  the  earthy  nitrates,  so  that  it 
might  be  used  in  saltpetre  manufactories  to  decompose 
Uie  nitrate  of  lime. 

Muriate  if  soda  or  common  salt,  is  of  considerable 
use  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  a  necessary  ingredh  iii  in  mil 
(bad,  It  crystallizes  In  cubes,  which  are  sometimes 
grouped  together  ill  various  ways,  and  not  [infrequently 
form  hollow  quadrangular  pyramids.  In  the  fire  ii  de- 
crepitates, melts,  and  is  at  length  volatilized.  Winn 
pure,  it  is  not  deliquescent.  One  part  is  soluble  in  2  A 
of  cold  water,  and  in  little  less  of  hot,  so  that  it  cannot 

be  crystallized  but  by  evaporation. 

Common  salt  is  lound  in  large  masses,  or  in  rocks 
Under  the  earth,  in  England  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
solid  form  it  is  called  sal  gem,  or  rock  suit.  If  it  be 
pure  and  transparent,  it  may  be  immediately  used  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  fonnd;  but  if  it  contain  any  im- 
pure earthy  particles,  it  should  be  previously  freed  from 
them.  In  some  countries  it  is  found  in  Incredible  quan- 
tities, and  iiii»  up  like  metals  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  In  this  manner  has  this  salt  been  dug  out  of  the 
celebrated  salt  mines  near  Bochnia  and  Wiehczka,  in 
1'olaud,  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  Kith  century,  con- 
sequently above  these  500  years,  in  such  amazing  quan- 
tities, that  -ometitnes  there  have  been  20,000  tons  ready 
for  sale.  In  these  mines,  which  are  said  to  reach  to 
the  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms,  500  men  are 
constantly  employed.  The  pure  and  transparent  salt 
needs  no  other  preparation  than  lo  be  beaten  to  small 
pieces  or  ground  in  a  mill.  But  that  which  is  more  im- 
pure must  be  elutriated,  purified,  and  boiled.  That 
which  is  quite  impure,  and  full  of  small  stones,  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  rock  salt,  and  is  applied  to  ordinary 
uses.  It  may  likewise  be  used  for  strengthening  weak 
and  poor  brine-springs. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  every  where  abound  with 
common  sail,  though  in  different  proportions.  The 
water  of  the  Baltic  sea  is  said  to  contain  one  sixty- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt;  that  of  the  sea  between 
England  and  Flanders  contains  one  thirty-second  part; 
that  on  the  coast  of  Spain  one  sixteenth  pan :  and 
between  the  tropics  it  is  said,  erroneously,  to  contain 
from  an  eleventh  to  an  eighth  part. 

The  water  of  the  sea  contains,  besides  the  common 
salt,  a  considerable  proportion  of  muriate  of  magnesia, 
and  some  sulphate  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  potassa.  The 
former  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  remaining  liquid 
which  is  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  common  salt, 
and  is  called  the  mother  water.  Sea  water,  If  taken 
up  near  the  surface,  contains  also  the  putrid  remains 
of  animal  substances,  which  render  it  nauseous,  and 
in  a  long-continued  calm  cause  the  sea  to  stink. 

The  w  hole  art  of  extracting  salt  from  waters  which 
contain  it,  consists  in  evaporating  the  water  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  manner.  In  England,  a 
brine  composed  of  sea-water,  with  the  addition  of  roc); 
salt,  is  evaporated  in  large  shallow  iron  boilers ;  and  the 
crystals  of  salt  are  taken  out  in  baskets.  In  Russia, 
and  probably  in  other  northern  countries,  the  sea-wa 
ter  is  exposed  to  freeze ;  and  the  ice,  which  is  almost 
entirely  fresh,  being  taken  out,  the  remaining  brine  is 
much  stronger,  and  is  evaporated  by  boiling.  In  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  salt-makers  lake  advan 
'age  of  spontaneous  evaporation.  A  flat  piece  of 
ground  near  the  sea  is  chosen,  and  banket  round,  to 
prevent  its  being  overflowed  at  high  water.   The  space 
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Within  the  banks  is  divided  by  low  walls  into  several 
compartments,  which  successively  communicate  with 
each  other.  At  hood  tide,  the  hist  of  these  is  filled 
wiih  sea -water,  which,  by  remaining  a  certain  time, 
deposites  its  impurities,  and  loses  part  of  its  aqueous 
fluid.  The  residue  is  then  suffered  to  run  into  the  next 
compartment,  and  the  former  is  again  tilled  as  before. 
From  the  second  compartment,  after  a  due  time,  the 
water  is  transferred  into  a  third,  which  is  lined  with 
clay,  well  rammed  and  levelled.  At  this  period,  the 
evaporation  is  usually  brought  to  that  degree,  that  a 
crust  of  s;ilt  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
winch  the  workmen  break,  and  it  immediately  falls  to 
the  bottom.  They  continue  to  do  this  until  the  quan- 
tity is  sufficient  to  be  inked  out,  and  dried  in  heaps. 
This  is  called  bay  suit. 

Iiesides  its  use  in  seasoning  our  food,  and  preserving 
meat  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  during  the 
I  voyages,  and  in  furnishing  us  with  the  muriatic 
acid  and  soda,  >alt  forms  a  glaze  for  coarse  pottery,  by 
being  thrown  into  the  oven  where  it  is  baked;  it  im- 
proves the  whiteness  and  clearness  of  glass  ;  it  gives 
greater  hardness  to  soap;  in  melting  metals  it  preserves 
their  surface  from  calcination,  by  defending  them  from 
the  air,  and  is  employed  with  advantage  in  some  as- 
says; itis  used  as  a  mordant,  and  for  Improving  certain 
colours,  and  enters  more  or  less  into  many  other  pro- 
cesses of  the  arts. 

The  maniac  of  strontian  has  not  long  been  known 
Dr.  Hope  first  distinguished  it  from  muriate  of  barytes. 
It  crystallizes  in  very  slender  hexagonal  prisms;  has 
a  cool  pungent  taste,  without  the  austerity  of  the 
muriate  of  barytes,  or  the  bitterness  of  the  muriate  of 
•hue  ;  is  soluble  in  0.75°  of  water  at  C0°,  and  to  almost 
any  amount  in  boiling  water;  is  likewise  soluble  in 
-.Ikohol,  and  gives  a  blood-red  colour  to  its  flame. 

It  has  never  been  found  in  nature,  but  may  he  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  the  muriate  of  barytes. 

The  muriate  of  lime  has  been  known  by  the  names 
of  marine,  sclenile,  calcareous  marine  salt,  muria,  and 
fixed  sal  ammoniac.  It  crystallizes  in  hexahedral 
prisms  terminated  by  acute  pyramids.  Its  taste  is 
nciid,  bitter,  and  very  disagreeable.  It  is  soluble  in 
half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  by  heat  in  its  own 
water  of  crystallization.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
quescent salts  known;  and,  when  deliquesced,  has 
been  called  oil  of  lime.  It  exists  in  nature,  but  neither 
very  abundantly  nor  very  pure.  It  is  formed  in  che- 
mical laboratories,  in  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of 
ammonia;  and  Uomberg  found,  that  if  it  were  urged 
by  a  violent  heat  till  it  condensed,  on  cooling  into  a 
vitreous  mass,  it  emitted  a  phosphoric  light  upon  being 
struck  by  any  hard  body,  in  which  state  it  was  called 
Uomberg' s  phosphorus. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  little  used  except  for  frigorific 
mixtures;  and  with  snow  it  produces  a  very  great 
degree  of  cold.  Fourcroy,  indeed,  says  lie  has  found 
it  of  great  utility  in  obstructions  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
in  scrofulous  affections. 

The  muriate  of  ammonia  has  long  been  known  by 
the  name  of  sal  ammonia,  or  ammoniac.  It  Is  found 
native  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  where  it  is 
Bublimed  sometimes  nearly  pure,  and  in  different  parts 
Of  Asia  and  Africa.  A  great  deal  is  carried  annually 
in  Russia  and  Siberia  from  ISuchariaii  Tartary  ;  and 
we  formerly  imported  large  quantities  from  Egypt,  but 
now  manufacture  it  at  home.    See  Sal  Ammoniac 

The  Bait  is  usually  In  the  form  of  cakes,  with  a 
convex  sin  face  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other, 
from  being  sublimed  into  large  globular  vessels;  hut  by 
solution  it  may  be  obtained  in  regular  quadrangular 
crystals.  It  is  remarkable  for  possessing  a  certain 
degree  of  ductility,  so  that  it  is  not  easily  pulverable. 
Its  is  soluble  in  IU  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  little 
more  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  Itstas(eis 
cool,  acrid,  and  bitterish.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.4-2. 
It  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  but  very  slightly. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  more  employed  in 
medicine  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  sometimes  Useful 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  bark  in  intermittent!!  ;  in  gargles 
it  is  beneficial,  and  externally  it  is  a  good  discutient. 
In  dying,  it  improves  or  heightens  different  colours. 
In  tinning  and  soldi  ring,  it  la  employed  to  preserve  the 
surface  of  the  metals  from  oxidation.  In  assaying,  it 
discovers  iron,  and  separates  t  from  some  of  its  com 
biuations, 

'J  lie  muriate  of  magnesia  is  extremely  deliquescent, 
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soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  difficultly 
crystallizable.  It  dissolves  also  in  live  parts  of  alkohol 
It  is  decomposable  by  heat,  which  expels  its  acid  its 
taste  is  intensely  bitter. 

With  ammonia  this  muriate  forms  a  triple  salt,  crys- 
tallizable in  little  polyhedrons,  which  separate  quickly 
from  the  water,  but  are  not  very  regularly  formed.  Its 
taste  partakes  of  that  of  both  the  preceding  salts. 
The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
27  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia  with  a  solution  of,  73 of 
muriate  of  magnesia  ;  but  it  may  be  formed  by  a 
decomposition  of  either  of  these  muriates  by  the  base 
of  I  he  other.  It  is  decomposable  by  heal,  and  requires 
six  or  seven  times  its  weight  of  water,  to  dissolve  it. 

Of  the  muriate  of  glucrm  we  know  but  little.  I. 
appears  to  crystallize  in  very  small  crystals  ;  to  be  de- 
composable by  heat;  and,  dissolved  in  alkohol  and  di 
luted  with  water,  to  form  a  pleasant  saccharine  liquor 

Muriate  of  alumina  is  scarcely  crystallizable,  as  oi 
evaporation  it  assumes  the  state  of  a  thick  jelly.  I 
has  tin  acid,  styptic,  acrid  taste.  It  is  extremely  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  deliquescent.  Fire  decomposes  it 
It  may  be  prepared  by  directly  combining  the  muriatic 
acid  with  alumina;  but  the  acid  always  remains  in 
excess. 

The  muriate  of  zircon  crystallizes  in  small  needles 
which  are  very  soluble,  attract  moisture,  and  lose  their 
transparency  in  the  air.  It  has  au  austere  taste,  with 
somewhat  of  acrimony.  It  is  decomposable  by  heat. 
The  gallic  acid  precipitates  from  its  solution,  if  it  he 
free  from  iron,  a  white  powder.  Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, if  added  in  excess,  redissolves  the  precipitate  it 
had  before  thrown  down. 

Muriate  of  yttria  does  not  crystallize  when  evapo 
rated,  but  forms  a  jelly.  It  dries  with  difficulty,  and 
deliquesces. 

Fourcroy  observes,  that  when  silicious  stones,  pre- 
viously fused  with  potassa,  are  treated  with  muriatic 
acid,  a  limpid  solution  isformed,  which  maybe  reduced 
to  a  transparent  jelly  by  slow  evaporation.  But  a 
boiling  heat  decomposes  the  silicious  muriate,  and  the 
earth  is  deposited.    The  solution  is  always  acid." 

This  acid  possesses  active  tonic  powers.  In  typhus, 
or  nervous  fevers,  although  employed  on  the  continent 
with  success,  it  has  not  proved  so  beneficial  in  this 
country  ;  and  when  freely  used  it  is  apt  to  determine  to 
the  bowels.  Externally,  the  muriatic  acid  has  been 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  bath,  to  the  feet,  in  gout.  In 
a  late  publication,  there  are  accounts  of  its  successful 
application  as  a  lithontriplic. 

Muriatic  acid,  oxygenized.  This  supposed  acid 
was  lately  described  by  Thenard.  He  saturated  com 
mon  muriatic  acid  of  moderate  strength  with  deutoxide 
of  barium,  reduced  it  into  a  soft  paste  by  trituration 
with  water.  He  then  precipitated  the  barytes  from 
the  liquid,  by  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  He  next  took  his  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  and 
treated  it  with  deutoxide  of  barium  and  sulphuric  acid, 
to  oxygenate  it  anew.  In  this  way  he  charged  it  with 
oxygen  as  often  as  15  times.  He  thus  obtained  a 
liquid  acid  which  contained  32  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  68°  Fahr.  and  at  the 
ordinary  atmospherical  pressure,  and  or.ly  4A  times  its 
volume  of  muralic  acid,  which  gives  about  28  equiva- 
lent primes  of  oxygen  to  one  of  muriatic  acid. 

This  oxygenized  acid  leaves  no  residuum  when 
evaporated.  It  is  a  very  acid,  colourless  liquid,  almost 
destitute  of  smell,  and  powerfully  reddens  turnsole. 
When  boiled  for  some  lime,  its  oxygen  is  expelled. 

We  ought,  however,  to  regard  this  apparent  oxyge- 
nation of  the  acid  merely  asthe  conversion  of  a  portion 
of  its  combined  water  into  deutoxide  of  hydrogen. 

MURICATUS.  Sharp-pointed:  applied  to  seeds, 
as  those  of  the  Ranunculus  parvijlonis  and  Sida 
ciliuris. 

MURRAY,  .Ioun  Andrew,  was  born  at  Stockholm, 
of  a  Scotch  family,  in  1740.  At  lfi  he  was  sent  to 
and  had  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of  Lin- 
naeus, for  whom  he  ever  after  entertained  the  highest 
esteem.  In  17.59  he  took  a  journey  through  the 
southern  provinces  of  Sweden,  and  thence  to  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  Gottingen, 
Where  his  brother  was  professor  of  philosopl  y.  In 
17G3  he  took  his  degree  Of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  by 
a  special  license  from  the  Hanoverian  government, 
gave  lectures  in  botany:  and  In  the  following  spring 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine 
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In  thai  university.  From  this  period  liis  reputation 
rapidly  extended;  he  was  elected  a  member  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  of  most  of  the  learned  societies 

in  Europe.  In  17ti9  be  succeeded  to  the  actual  proles 
sorship  of  medicine,  and  was  made  doctor  of  the 
botanic  garden.  He  was  still  farther  honoured  by 
receiving  th  e  title  of  the  Order  of  Vasa  from  the  King 
of  Sweden  in  1780:  and  two  years  afterward  by  being 
raised  to  the  rank  of  pi  ivy  counsellor  by  Ins  Britannic 
Majesty,  in  1791  he  was  attacked  with  a  spurious 
peripneuinony,  which  shortly  terminated  his  existence. 
Be  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  great  aciiviiy,  and 
extensi/e  information.  He  composed  a  great  number 
of  tracts  on  various  subjects  in  botany,  natural  history, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  medical  literature.  His 
principal  work,  which  occupied  a  large  portion  of  bis 
tim  i  and  attention,  was  on  the  Materia  Medica,  under 
the  title  of  "Apparatus  Medicamiuuui,"  in  six  octavo 
volumes:  indeed,  he  was  employed  in  correcting  the 
last  for  the  press  the  day  before  his  death.  In  the 
Transactions  ot  the  Royal  Society  of  Gollingen,  there 
are  many  valuable  papers  by  him,  chiefly  botanical; 
and  Ins  descriptions  are  deemed  models  ot  elegance 
and  accuracy. 

ML'  JvV.  (This word  is  corrupted,  or  rather  refined, 
from  Jtauz,  the  Egyptian  appellation  of  this  valuable 
plant:  and  is  made  classical  in  the  works  of  Limueus, 
by  an  allusion  to  JHuga,  a  muse  ;  or.  with  much  g 
propriety,  to  .iutonius  .)[usa,  the  physician  of  Augus- 
tus, who,  having  written  on  some  botanical  subjects, 
may  justly  be  commemorated  in  the  above  name.) 
The  name  ot"  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Poh/gamia; 
Order,  Montzcia.     The  plantain  and  badaua-trec. 

Ml  SA  PARADISIAC  A.     .l/ilSd  ,'     Pal  lllll  httmtltS  ;    FlCllS 

Indica  ;  Bala;  Platanus.  The  plantain  tree.  Il 
grows  spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  has 
been  immemorially  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in 
part  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  It  is  an 
herbaceous  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  The  fruit  are  nearly  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  ordinary  cucumbers,  and  when  ripe,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  of  a  mealy  substance,  a  little  clammy, 
with  a  sweetish  taste,  and  will  dissolve  in  the  mouth 
without  chewing.  The  whole  spike  of  fruit  often 
Weighs  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  When  they  are  brought 
to  table  by  way  of  dessert,  they  are  either  raw,  fried, 
or  roasted;  but,  if  intended  for  bread,  they  are  cut 
before  they  aie  ripe,  and  are  then  either  roasted  or 
boiled.  The  trees  being  tall  and  slender,  the  Indians 
cut  them  down  to  get  at  the  fruit;  and  in  doing  Ibis 
they  suffer  no  loss,  for  the  stems  aie  only  one  year's 
growth,  and  would  die  if  not  cut;  but  the  roots  con- 
tinue, and  new  stems  soon  spring  up,  which  in  a  year 
produce  ripe  fruit  also.  i  rom  the  ripe  plantains  they 
make  a  liquor  called  mistaic.  When  they  make  this, 
they  mast  the  fruit  in  their  husks,  and,  after  totally 
beating  them  to  a  mash,  they  pour  water  upon  them, 
and,  as  the  liquor  is  wanted,  it  is  drawn  off.  But  the 
nature  of  this  fruit  is  such,  that  lliey  will  noi  keep  long 
without  running  into  a  state  of  putrefaction;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  them  at 
all  times,  they  make  cakes  of  tlie  pulp,  and  dry  them 
over  a  slow  fire,  and,  as  they  stand  in  need  of  mistaw, 
they  mash  the  cakes  in  water,  and  they  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  fresh  fruit.  These  cakes  are  exceed 
ingly  convenient  to  make  this  liquor  in  their  journeys, 
and  they  never  fail  to  carry  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  being  large  and  spacious,  serve 
ihe  Indians  for  tablecloths  and  napkins. 

Mcsa  sapientim.  The  systematic,  name  of  the 
banana  tree. — Banana,  Bananeira;  Ficoides ;  Ficus 
indie  a  ;  Jlfusa  fructu  cucumerino  breviori;  Senoria  ; 
Pacaira.  This  and  the  plantain-tree  are  among  the 
most  important  productions  of  the  earth.  The  banana- 
tree  is  cultivated,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  in  Jamaica ; 
without  the  fruit  of  which,  Dr.  Wright  says,  the  island 
would  scarcely  be  habitable,  as  no  species  of  provision 
would  supply  their  place.  Even  flour,  or  bread  itself, 
would  Le  less  agreeable,  and  less  able  to  support  the 
laborious  negro,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  do  his  business, 
or  to  keep  in  health.  Plantains  also  fatten  horses, 
cattle,  swiru.  dogs,  fowls,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
The  leaves,  being  smooth  and  soft,  are  employed  as 
dressings  after  blisters.  The  water  from  the  soft  trunk 
is  astringent,  and  employed  by  some  to  check  dial, 
rhceas.  Every  other  part  of  the  tree  is  useful  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  rural  economy.    The  leaves  are  used  as 
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napkins  and  tablecloths,  and  are  food  for  hogs.  The 
second  son,  niiisa  sapientum,  or  banana  -tree,  difleta 
from  the  paradlsiaca,  in  having  its  stalks  marked  with 
dark  purple  snipes  and  spots.  The  fruit  is  shorter, 
Straighter,  and  rounder:  Ihe  pulp  is  softer,  anil  of  a 
more  luscious  taste.  It  is  n.vcr  eaten  green  ;  but  when 
ripe,  it  is  very  agreeable,  cither  eaten  raw  or  fried  in 
slins,  as  Hitlers,  and  is  relished  by  all  tanks  of  people 
in  the  West  Indus.  Both  the  above  plants  were  car- 
lied  to  the  West  [ndies  from  the  Canary  Islai 
whither,  it   is   believed,  they  had   been   brought  fioni 

Guinea,  where  they  grow  naturally. 

MrsAt'i.     Sal  ammoniac 

MUSCJ  PULA.     (From  mw», amouse,  nm&capio,  to 

take,  being  originally  applied  to  a  mousetrap;  after- 
ward to  a  plant;  so  called  from  its  viscidity,  by  which 
Hies  are  caught  as  with  birdlime.)     A  species  of  lychnis. 

MUSCLE.  Musrulus.  The  parts  that  are  usually 
included  under  this  name  consist  of  distinct  portions 
of  flesh,  susceptible  of  contraction  and  telaxation  ;  the 

motions  ot'  which,  in  a  natural  and  healthy  slate,  are 

subject  to  the  will,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  called 
voluntary  must  les.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  parts 
ot  the  body  that  owe  their  power  of  contraction  to  their 
muscular  fibres ;  thus  ihe  heart  is  a  muscular  texture, 
forming  what  is  called  a  hollow  muscle  ;  and  the  urinary 
bladder,  stomach,  intestines,  &c.  are  enabled  lo  act 
upon  iheir  contents,  merely  because  they  are  provided 

with  muscular  fibres;  these  are  called  tiicolunl nrij 
muscles,  because  their  motions  are  nol  dependent  on 
the  will.  The  muscles  of  respiration  being  in  some 
measure  influenced  by  tne  will,  are  said  to  have  a 
mixed  motion.  The  names  by  which  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  distinguished,  are  founded  on  their  size, 
figure,  situation,  use,  or  the  airangeuient  of  their  fibres, 
or  their  origin  and  insertion;  but,  besides  these  parti- 
cular distinctions,  there  are  certain  g  neral  ones  that 
require  to  be  noticed.  Thus,  if  tiie  fibres  of  a  muscle 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion, they  form  what  anatomists  term  a  rectilinear 
muscle;  if  the  fibres  cross  and  intersect  each  other 
they  constitute  a  compound  muscle;  when  the  fibres 
are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rays,  a  radiated  muscle; 
when  they  are  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  Hit 
tendon,  like  the  plume  of  a  pen,  a  penniform  muscle. 
Muscles  that  act  in  opposition  to  each  other  are  called 
antagonists ;  thus  every  extensor  has  a  flexor  for  his 
antagonist,  and  vice  vend.  Muscles  that  concur  in  the 
same  action  are  termed  congeneres.  The  muscle  being 
attached  to  the  bones,  the  latter  may  be  considered  as 
levers,  that  are  moved  in  different  directions  by  the 
contraction  of  those  organs.  That  end  of  the  muscle 
which  adheres  to  the  most  fixed  part  is  usually  called 
the  origin  ;  and  that  which  adheres  to  ihe  more  move- 
able part,  the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  In  almost 
every  muscle,  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  distinguished  ; 
the  one  soft,  of  a  red  colour,  sensible,  and  irritable, 
called  Jleshy  fibres,  see  Muscular  Fibre ;  the  other  of 
a  firmer  texture,  of  a  white  glistening  colour,  insensible, 
without  irritability  or  the  power  of  contracting,  and 
named  tendinous  fibres.  They  are  occasionally  inter- 
mixed, but  the  fleshy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the 
belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  muscle,  and  the  tendinous 
ones  in  the  extremities.  If  these  tendinous  fibres  are 
formed  into  a  round  slender  cord,  they  form  what  is 
called  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  spread  into  a  broad  flat  surface,  it  is  termed  an 
aponeurosis. 

Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thin  and  deli- 
cate covering  of  cellular  membrane,  which  encloses  it  as 
it  were  like  a  sheath,  and,  dipping  down  into  its  sub 
stance,  surrounds  the  most  minute  fibres  we  are  able 
to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each  other,  lubricating 
them  by  means  of  the  fat  which  its  cells  contain  in 
more  or  less  quantity  In  different  subjects,  and  serving 
as  a  support  to  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves  which  are  so  plentifully  distributed  through  the 
muscles.  This  cellular  membrane,  which  in  no  re- 
spect differs  from  what  is  found  investing  and  connect 
ing  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  has  been  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  membrane,  peculiar  to  the  mnscles; 
and  hence  we  often  find  writers  giving  it  the  name  of 
membrana  propria  musrulosa.  The  muscles  owe  the 
red  colour  which  so  particularly  distinguishes  their 
belly  part,  to  an  infinite  number  of  arteries,  which  are 
every  where  dispersed  through  the  whole  of  their  re- 
.  ticular  substance ;  for  their  fibres,  after  having  be*n 
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macerated  In  water,  are  (like  all  other  parts  of  the 
body  divested  of  their  blood)  lOimd  to  he  of  a  white 
colour.  These  arteries  usually  enter  the  muscles  by 
several  considerable  branches,  and  ramify  so  minutely 
through  their  substance,  that  we  are  unable,  even  with 
the  best  microscopes,  to  trace  their  ultimate  branches, 
"iuysch  fancied  that  the  muscular  fibre  was  hollow, 
and  a  production  of  a  capillary  artery ;  but  this  was 
merely  conjectural.  The  veins,  for  the  most  part,  ac- 
company the  arteries,  but  are  found  to  be  larger  and 
more  numerous.  The  lymphatics,  likewise,  are  nu- 
merous, as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  propor- 
ion  of  reticular  substance,  which  is  every  where  found 
investing  the  muscular  fibres.  The  nerves  are  dis- 
ributed  in  such  abundance  to  every  muscle,  that  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb  alone  are  supplied  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  nervous  influence  than  the  largest  \is- 
cera,  as  the  liver  for  instance.  They  enter  the  gene 
rality  of  muscles  by  several  trunks,  the  branches  of 
which,  like  those  of  the  blood-vessels,  are  so  minutely 
dispersed  through  the  cellular  substance,  that  their 
number  and  minuteness  soon  elude  the  eye,  and  the 
knife  of  the  anatomist.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  con- 
jecture, as  groundless  as  ail  the  other  conjectures  on 
this  subject,  that  the  muscular  tibie  is  ultimately  ner- 
vous. 

A  tabic  of  the  Muscles. — The  generality  of  anatomi- 
cal writers  have  arranged  muscles  according  to  their 
several  uses;  but  this  method  is  evidently  detective,  as 
the  same  musele  may  very  often  have  different  and 
opposite  uses.  The  method  here  adopted  is  that  more 
usually  followed  at  present;  tliey  are  enumerated  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  situated,  beginning  with 
those  that  are  placed  nearest  the  integuments,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  these  to  the  muscles  that  are  more  deeply 
sealed. 

[The  reader  will  observe,  that  all  the  muscles  are  in 
pairs,  except  those  marked  thus.*] 

Muscles  of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium: 

1.  Occipilo  frontalis.* 

2.  Corrugator  supercilii. 

Muscles  of  the  eyelids  : 

3.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

4.  Levator  palpebral  supertoris. 

Muscles  of  the  eyeball : 

5.  Rectus  superior. 

6.  Rectus  inferior. 

7.  Rectus  intcrnus 

8.  Rectus  ezternus. 

9.  Obliquus  superior. 

10.  Obliquus  inferior. 

Muscles  of  the  nose  and  mouth  : 

11.  levator  palpebral  superioris  alirque  nasi. 

12.  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

13.  levator  anguli  oris. 

14.  Zygomaticus  major. 

15.  Zygomaticus  minor. 

16.  Buccinator. 

17.  Depressor  anguli  oris. 

18.  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

19.  Orbicularis  oris.* 

20.  Depressor  labii  superioris  aleque  nasi. 

21.  Constrictor  nasi. 

22.  Levator  mcnti  vcl  labii  inferioris. 

Muscles  of  the  external  ear ; 

23.  Superior  auris. 

24.  /Interior  auris. 

25.  Posterior  auris. 

26.  Jliiicis  major. 
'.'?.  Ili.licis  minor. 
38.    Tragicus. 

29.  Jlntitragicus. 

30.  Trans  versus  auris 

Muscles  of  the  internal  ear : 

31.  Liiutur  tympani. 

32.  Membrana  tympani. 

33.  Tensor  tympani. 

34.  Stapedius, 

Muscles  of  the  lower  jaw 

35.  Tempo  alis. 
38.  jMusselcr. 

37.  l'terygoiileus  citcrnus. 

38.  1'ten/iniiilius  intcrnus. 

Muscles  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  : 

39.  Platysma  myoides. 

40.  Sterne- rlridoinastoidcut. 
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Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoide* . 

41.  Digastricus. 

42.  Mylo-hyoideus. 
43  Oenio-hyoideus. 
41.  Genio-glossus. 

45.  Hyo-glussus. 

46.  Isingualis. 

Muscles  situated  betweeii  theos  hyoides  and  trun*. 

47.  Sterno-hyoideus. 

48.  Crico-hyoideus. 

49.  Stcrnothyroideus 

50.  Thyro-hyoideus. 

51.  Crteo-thyroideus. 

Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides  laterally 

52.  Styloglossus. 

53.  Stylohyoideus. 

54.  Stylo-pharyngcus 

55.  Circumjlcxus. 

56.  Levator  palati  mollis. 

Muscles  about  the  entry  of  the  fauces. 

57.  Constrictor  isthmi  faucium. 

58.  Palatoph.arynge.ui. 

59.  Aiygos  uvula:.* 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx 
GO.   Constrictor  pharyngis  superior. 

61.  Constrictor  pharyngis  medius. 

62.  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  glottis' 

63.  Crico-arytasnoideus  posticus. 

64.  Crico-arytmnoideus  lateralis. 

65.  Thyro-arytwnoidtus. 

66.  Arylamoidcus  obliquus.* 

67.  Arytanoideus  transversus.* 

68.  Thyro-epiglottideus. 

69.  Arylmno-cpiglottideus. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen 

70.  Obliquus  descendens  eiternus. 

71.  Obliquus  ascendens  intcrnus. 

72.  Transvcrsalis  abdominis 
":'.  Rectus  abdominis. 

I 'yr  amid  alis. 
,  ;>cles  about  the  male  organs  of  generation: 
<5.  Dartos.* 

76.  Cremastcr. 

77.  Erector  penis. 

78.  Accelerator  urina. 

79.  Transversus  perinei. 

Muscles  of  the  anus. 

80.  Sphincter  ani.* 

81.  Levator  ani.* 

Muscles  of  tile  female  organs  of  generation ! 

82.  Erector  clitoridis. 

83.  Sphincter  vagina;. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  pelvis: 

84.  Obturator  interims. 

85.  Coccygeus. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  r 

86.  Diaphragma.* 

87.  Quadratus  lumborum. 

88.  Psoas  parvus. 

89.  Psoas  magnus. 

90.  Ilipcus  intcrnus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax- 

91.  Pectoralis  major. 

92.  Subclavius. 

93.  Pectoralis  minor. 

94.  Scrratus  major  anticus. 

Muscles  situated  between  the  ribs,  and  within   the 
thorax : 

95.  Intcrcostales  externi. 

96.  Intcrcostales  tntcrni. 

97.  Triangularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  clos 
to  the  vertebra; : 

98.  Lcngus  colli. 

99.  Rectus  intcrnus  capitis  major. 

100.  Rectus  capitis  intemus  minor. 

101.  Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  pan  of  the  trunk  < 

102.  Trapezius. 

103.  Latissimus  dorsi. 

104.  Scrratus  posticus  inferior. 

105.  Rhomboidcus. 
101).  Splenitis. 

107.  Scrratus  superior  posticus 

108.  Spinalis  dorsi. 

109.  Lev  at  ores  costarum 
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110.  i>acro  lumbalis. 

111.  Longissinu.i  dorsi. 

112.  Coiaplexus, 

113.  l^rackelo  mustoiiicus. 

114.  Levator  scapula. 

115.  Semi-spinalts  dorsi. 
lit).  .Multifidus  spina*. 
117.  Semi  spinalis  colli. 
IIS.  'I'r.insrcrsalis  colli. 

119.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

1-20  Obliquus  capit.s  superior. 

121  Obliquus  capitis  inferior. 

199  scalenus. 

12.1  Interspinales. 

124.  Intertranseersalcs. 

Muscles  of  the  superior  extremities: 

125.  Supra-spinatus. 
196.  ftl/TO  spinntus. 

127.  'I'eres  minor. 

128.  /Ves  »i«j»r. 

129.  J'tl  tallies. 

I'M).    Coracobrach-alis. 

131.  Subscapuliris. 

Musi  les situated  on  thou  humeri: 

132.  Bid  ps  flexor  cubiti. 

133.  Brackialis  interims. 

134.  Biceps  extensor  cubiti. 

135.  Anconeus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  forearm: 

136.  Supinator  radii  longus 

137.  Eitensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

138.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brerior. 

139.  Eitensor  digitorum  communis. 
141).   Eitensor  minimi  digiti. 

141.  Eitensor  carpi  ulne.ris. 

142.  Eleinr  carpi  ulnaris. 
14!!.    p   hnaris  longas. 
144    Fleior  carpi  radialis. 
145.    Pronator  radii  teres. 
MS.   Supinator  radii  brerts. 

147.  Eitensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  mantis. 

148.  Extensor  pruni  iittcrnodii. 

149.  Extensor  sccundi  intcrnodii. 

150.  Indicator. 

151.  Fleior  digttorum  sublimis. 

152.  Fleior  digitorum  profundus. 

153.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

154.  Pronator  radii  quadratus. 

Muscles  situated  chiefly  on  the  hand: 

155.  Eumbrte  lies. 

156.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus. 

157.  Opponens  pollicis. 

158.  Abductor  pollicis  manus. 

159.  Adductor  pollicis  manus. 

160.  Abductor  indicis  manus. 

161.  Palmar  is  brevis. 

162.  Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus. 

163.  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

164.  Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti. 

165.  Interossei  interni. 

166.  Interossei  externi. 

Muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities' 

167.  Pect'nalis. 

168.  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

169.  Obdurator  externus. 

170.  Gluteus  maximus. 

171  Gluteus  minimus. 

172  Glutens  me.dius. 

173.  Piriformis. 

174.  Gemini. 

175.  Quadratus  femoris. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  thigh : 

176.  Tensor  vagina  femoris. 

177.  Sartonus. 

178.  Rectus  femoris. 

179.  Vastus  externus. 

180.  Vastus  interims. 

181.  Cruralis. 

182.  Semi-tendinosus. 

183.  Semimembranosus. 

184  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 

185  Pcpliteus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  !ea 

186.  Gastrocnemius  externus. 

187.  Gas'rornemius  internum. 

188.  Plantar  is. 

189    Tibialis  milieus 


190.  Tibialis  posticus. 

191.  Prrouiits  longus. 

193.  I'lion,  us  brevis. 

19:t.  Eitensor  longus  di git orum peats. 

194.  >.'j  tensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis. 
105.  Fleior  longus  digitorum  pedis. 
JUti.  Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis. 

Muscles  chiefly  Blluatcd  on  the  fool. 

197.  Eitensor  brerts  digitorum  pedis 

198.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 
199    I.umbricalis  pedis. 

2<H)    Fleior  brt  vis  pollicis  pedis. 
901.   Abductor  pollicis  pedis. 
202.  Adductor  pollicis  pedis. 
•JKt.  .lliduetor  minimi  digit!  pedis. 

904.  Fleior  br«Ois  minimi  digiti  pedis. 

905.  Transri  rsali  s  pedis. 
2Ui.    htteriissii  pedis  elterni. 

i!07.  Interossei  pedis  interni. 

MUSCULAR.  (Aluseulitris  ;  from  mut  sutiu,  a  inus 

cic.)    Belonging  w  a  muscle. 

Mi  si  ihk  FIBBS.  The  fibres  that  compose  the 
body  of  a  muscle  arc  disposed  in  fasciculi,  or  bundles, 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the  nuked  eye;  bu 

these  fasciculi  are  divisible  into  still  smaller  ones;  and 
these  again  are  probably  subdivisible  u</  injinitum. 
The  most  minute  fibre  we  are  able  to  trace  seems  to  be 
somewhat  plaited;  these  plaits  disappearing  when  the 

fibre  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  seem  evidently  to  be  the 
elfect  of  contraction,  and  have  probably  induced  some 
writers  to  a>sert,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  twisted  or 
spiral.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  concerning  the 
structure  of  these  fibres,  their  form,  size,  position,  and 
the  nature  of  the  atoms  which  compose  them.  A 
fibre  is  essentially  composed  of  fibrine  and  ozma- 
zome,  receives  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and,  at  hist,  one 
nervous  filament.  The  other  suppositions  are  all  of 
them  founded  only  on  conjecture,  and  therefore  we 
shall  mention  only  the  principal  ones,  and  this  with  a 
view  rather  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  II  an 
to  atfoid  him  information.  Borelli  supposes  them  to  he 
so  many  hollow  cylinders,  filled  with  a  spongy  me- 
dullary substance,  which  be  compares  to  the  pith  of 
elder,  spongiosa  ad  tnstur  sambuci.  These  cylinders, 
he  contends,  are  intersected  by  circular  fibres,  which 
form  a  chain  of  very  minute  bladders.  This  hypo- 
thesis has  since  been  adopted  by  a  great  numbei  of 
writers,  with  certain  variations.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Bellini  supposes  the  vesicles  to  be  of  a  rhombokla] 
shape :  whereas  Bernoulli]  contends  tha'  they  are  oval. 
Cowper  went  so  far  as  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had 
filled  these  cells  with  mercury;  a  mistake,  no  doubt, 
which  arose  from  its  insinuating  itself 'uto  some  of  the 
lymphatics.  It  is  observable,  however,  thai  Leeu- 
wheoocch  says  nothing  of  any  such  vesicles.  Here,  us 
well  as  in  many  other  of  her  works,  .Nature  seems  to 
have  drawn  a  boundary  to  our  inquiries,  beyond  which 
no  human  penetration  will  probably  ever  extend.  By 
chemical  analysis  muscle  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of 
fibrine,  with  albumen,  gelatine,  extractive,  phosphate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  potassa 

Mrsi  i  lar  motion.  Muscular  motions  are  of  three 
kinds:  namely,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and  mixed. 
The  voluntary  motions  of  muscles  are  such  as  proceed 
from  an  immediate  exertion  of  the  active  powers  of  the 
will  :  thus  the  mind  directs  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  de- 
pressed, the  knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c. 
The  involuntary  motions  of  muscles  are  those  which 
are  performed  by  organs,  seemingly  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, without  any  attention  of  the  mind,  or  conscious- 
nessof  its  active  power:  as  the  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  stomach 
intestines,  &c.  The  mixed  motions  are  those  which 
are  in  part  under  the  control  of  the  will,  but  which 
ordinarily  act  without  our  being  conscious  of  their  act- 
ing; and  is  perceived  in  the  muscles  of  respiration,  the 
Intercostals,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  diaphragm 

When  a  muscle  acts,  it  becomes  shorter  and  thicker; 
both  its  oi  igin  and  insertion  are  drawn  towards  its 
middle.  The  sphincter  muscles  are  always  in  action: 
and  so  likewise  are  antagonist  muscles,  even  when 
they  seem  at  rest.  When  two  antagonist  muscles 
move  with  equal  force,  the  part  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  move  remains  at  rest ;  but  if  one  of  the  an- 
tagonist muscles  remains  at  rest,  while  the  other  acta 
the  oart  is  moved  towards  the  centr«  «f  motion- 
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When  a  muscle  is  divided,  it  contracts.  If  a  muscle 
pe  stretched  to  a  certain  extent,  it  contracts,  and  en- 
leavours  to  acquire  its  former  dimensions,  as  soon  as 
.lie  stretching  cause  is  removed  :  this  takes  place  in  the 
d  :ad  body ;  in  muscles  cut  out  of  the  body,  ;ind  also  in 
parts  not  muscular,  and  is  called  by  the  immortal 
Haller  vis  mortua,  and  by  some  vis  elastica.  It  is 
greater  in  living  than  in  dead  bodies,  and  is  called  the 
tone  of  the  muscles. 

When  a  muscle  is  wounded,  or  otherwise  irritated, 
it  contracts  independent  of  the  will:  tins  power  is 
called  irritability,  and  by  Haller  vis  insita;  it  is  a 
property  peculiar  to,  and  inherent  in,  the  muscles. 
The  parts  of  our  body  which  possess  this  property  aie 
sailed  irritable,  as  the  heart,  arteries,  muscles,  &c.  to 
distinguish,  them  from  those  parts  which  have  no  nius- 
eular  fibres.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  this  pro- 
perty, peculiar  to  various  parts,  the  heart  is  the  most 
Salable,  then  the  stomach  and  intestines;  the  dia- 
phragm, the  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  and  at  length 

the  various  muscles  follow;  but  the  degree  of  irritabi- 
lity depends  upon  the  age,  sex,  temperament,  mode  ol 
living,  climate,  state  of  health,  idiosyncrasy,  and  like- 
wise ui)on  the  nature  of  the  stimulus. 

When  a  muscle  is  stimulated,  either  through  the 
medium  of  the  will  or  any  foreign  body,  it  contracts, 
and  its  contraction  is  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as 
tin-  stimulus  applied  is  greater  or  less.  The  contrac- 
tion of  muscles  is  different  according  to  the  purpose  to 
be  served  by  their  contraction:  thus,  the  heart  con- 
tracts with  a  jerk  ;  the  urinary  bladder,  slowly  and 
uniformly;  puncture  a  muscle,  and  ils  fibres  vibrate ; 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  act  slowly  in  expelling  the 
contents  of  the  rectum.  Relaxation  generally  succeeds 
the  contraction  of  muscles,  and  alternates  with  it 

"Muscular  contraction,  such  as  takes  place  m  the 
ordinary  state  of  life,  supposes  the  free  exercise  of  the 
brain,  of  the  nerves  which  enter  the  muscles,  anil  of 
the  muscles  themselves  livery  one  of  these  organs 
ought  lo  receive  arterial  blood,  and  the  venous  blood 
ought  not  to  remain  too  long  in  its  tissue.  If  one  of 
these  conditions  is  wanting,  the  muscular  contraction 
is  weakened,  injured,  or  rendered  impossible. 

Phenomena  of  Muscular  Contraction. — When  a 
muscle  contracts,  its  fibres  shorten,  become  hard,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  without  any  preparatory  oscilla- 
tion or  hesitation;  they  acquire  all  at  once  such  an 
elasticity,  that  they  are  capable  of  vibrating,  or  pro- 
ducing sounds.  The  colour  of  the  muscle  does  not 
appear  to  change  in  the  instantof  contraction  ;  but  there 
is  a  certain  tendency  to  become  displaced,  which  the 
aponeuroses  oppose. 

There  have  been  discussions  about  the  size  of  a 
muscle,  in  its  contracted  and  relaxed  state:  the  ques- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  resolved,  in  which  of  these 
states  it  is  most  voluminous;  it  is  happily  of  small 
consequence. 

The  whole  of  the  sensible  phenomena  of  muscular 
contraction  passes  in  the  muscles;  but,  to  a  certainty, 
no  action  can  take  place  without  the  immediate  action 
of  She  brain  and  the  nerves. 

If  the  brain  of  a  man,  or  of  an  animal,  is  com- 
pressed, i he  faculty  of  contracting  the  muscles  t  eases  ; 
the  nerves  of  a  muscle  being  cut,  it  loses  all  power. 

What  change  happens  in  the  muscular  tissue  during 
the  stale  of  contraction  1  This  is  totally  unknown. 
In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  muscular 
contraction  and  the  vital  actions,  of  which  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given.  There  is  no  want  of  attempts  to 
explain  the  action  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  nerves  and  t lit;  brain,  in  muscular  contraction; 
hut   none  of  the  proposed  hypotheses  can  be  received. 

Instead  Of  following  such  speculations,  which  can 
be  easily  invented  or   refuted,  and  which  ought  to  be 

banished  from  physiology,  it  is  necessary  to  study  in 

muscular  contraction,  1st,  the  intensity  of  the  con- 
traction; 2dly,  its  duration;  3dly,  its  rapidity;  4thly, 
its  extent 

The  Intensity  of  muscular  contraction,  that  is,  the 
degree  of  power  with  which  the  fibres  draw  them- 
selves together,  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  brain  ; 
it  is  generally  regulated  by  the  will  according  to  cer- 
tain liniiis,  which  are  different  in  different  Individuals. 
A  particular  organization  of  the  muscles  is  favourable 
to  the  Intensity  of  their  contraction  :  this  organization 

is   a  considerable  voh •  of  fibres,  strong,  of  a  deep 

'ed,  and  striated  transversely.    With  an  equal  power 


of  the  will,  these  will  produce  much  more  powerfu 
effects  than  muscles  whose  fibres  are  line,  colourless, 
and  smooth.  However,  should  a  very  powerful  cere- 
bral influence,  or  a  great  exertion  of  the  will,  be  joined 
to  such  fibres,  the  contraction  will  acquire  gnat  in- 
tensity; so  that  the  cerebral  influence,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  muscular  tissue,  aie  the  two  elements  of 
the  intensity  of  muscular  contraction. 

A  very  great  cerebral  energy  is  rarely  found  united 
in  the  same  individual,  with  that  disposition  of  the 
muscular  fibres  which  is  necessary  to  produce  intense 
contractions;  these  elements  aie  almost  always  in  an 
inverse  ratio.  When  they  are  united,  liny  pmduce 
astonishing  effects.  Perhaps  this  union  exi.-nd  in  ihe 
athlete  of  antiquity;  in  our  times  it  is  observed  in 
certain  mountebanks. 

'Ihe  muscular  power  may  be  carried  to  a  wonderful 
degree  by  the  action  of  the  t  -rin  alone  we  Know  the 
strength  of  an  enraged  person,  of  maniacs,  and  of  per 
sons  in  convulsions. 

The  will  governs  the  duration  .  the  contraction  ;  it 
cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  certa.u  lime,  however  it 
may  vary  in  different  individuals  A  feeling 01  weari- 
ness takes  place,  not  very  great  at  first,  bul  which 
goes  on  increasing  until  the  muscle  refuses  conn  ac- 
tion. The  quick  developeuient  of  this  painful  feeling 
depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  contraction  and  lire 
weakness  of  the  individual. 

To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  motions-of  the 
body  are  so  calculated  that  the  muscles  act  in  succes- 
sion, tile  duration  of  each  being  but  short:  our  not  be- 
ing able  to  rest  long  in  the  same  position  is  thus  ex- 
plained, as  an  attitude  which  causes  the  contraction  of 
a  small  cumber  of  muscles  cannot  be  preserved  but 
for  a  very  short  time. 

The  feeling  of  fatigue  occasioned  by  muscular  con 
traction  soon  goes  off,  and  in  a  short  time  ihe  muscles 
recover  the  power  of  contracting. 

quickness  of  the  contractions  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  subject  to  cerebral  influence:  we  have  a  proof 
of  this  in  our  ordinary  motions:  bul  beyond  [Ins  de- 
gree,  it  depends  evidently  on  habit.  Ill  respect  of  the 
rapidity  of  motion,  there  is  an  immense  diffeience  be- 
tween that  of  a  man  who  touches  a  piano  101  ihe  first 
time,  and  thai  which  Ihe  same  man  produces  after 
several  years'  practice.  There  is,  besides,  a  very  great 
difference  in  persons,  with  regard  lo  ihe  quit  kri 
contractions,  either  in  ordinary  motions  or  in  those 
which  depend  on  habit. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  contractions,  it  is  directed  by 
the  wili ;  bit  it  must  necessarily  depend  on  Ihe  length 
of  the  fibres,  long  fibres  having  a  greater  extent  ol  con- 
traction than  those  that  aie  shoil. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  the  will  has 
generally  a  great  influence  on  the  contraction  of  mus- 
cles :  it  "is  not,  however,  indispensable:  in  many  cir- 
cumstances motions  take  place,  not  only  without  the 
participation  of  the  will,  but  even  contrary  to  U;  we 
lind  very  striking  examples  of  this  in  ihe  effects  of 
habit,  of  the  passions,  and  of  diseases." 

Mi  scm.vR  POWER.     See  Iirit ability. 

MU'SCULUS.  lA  diminutive  of  miu,  »  mouse; 
from  ils  resemblance  to  a  flayed  mouse.)     See  Muscle. 

Musctn.ua  cotahbus.    See  Platysma  myoides. 

Mi  sculus  fasci.e  l.vt.e.  See  Tensor  vugina) 
femoris. 

Mrsi  rn's  rxTiKNTi.t.     See  Levator  scnpulis.  % 

Mi  si  ims  sTM'Eiiiis.     Bee  Stapedius. 

Ml  SCI  i.i  s  SUPERCILU.     See  CiTUgotor  supcrcilil. 

MUSCULUS  TUB*   NOV*.     See  Circumf, 

MUSCUS.  (Miiscus.i.m.;  the  moss  of  a  tree.)  A 
moss.  A  cryptogamous  plant,  which  lias  its  fructifica- 
tion contained  In  a  capsule. 

Mosses  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  splitting 
of  the  capsule,  into, 

1.  Musci  fronehsi,  the  capsule  of  which  is  opercu- 
lar, having 'a  lid  and  Ihe  fronds  very  small. 

•-'.  Musci  hepatiei,  liverworts ;  the  capsules  ol  winch 
split  into  mIijm,  and  the  herbage  is  frondosc  and 
Btemless.  . .  . 

The  pails  of  ihe  capsule  of  frondose  mosses,  which 
are  distinguished  by  particular  names,  are, 

I.  The  sureulus,  which  bears  the  leaves. 

9.  The  seta,  or  fruitstalk,  which  goes  from  the  sur 
cuius,  and  supports  the  theca. 

3.  The  ,/„'«,  or  capsule;  Ihe  dry  fructification  ad- 
hering to  the  apex  of  the  frbodoiie  siem. 
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4.  The  operculum,  or  lid,  found  in  Ihe  (Vlnge. 

5.  Tim  peristoma,  peristomium,  or  fringe,  which  in 
roost  musses  borders  the  opening  of  ihe  ihecn. 

0.  The  caiyptra,  the  veil,  placed  on  the  capsule  like 
an  extinguisher  on  a  caudle;  as  in  Brywm  caapi- 
titiuin. 

7.  The  perichwtium,  a  slender  or  squamous  mem- 
brane at  the  base  of  (he  fruiislalk. 

s.  The  fimbria,  or  fringe,  a  dentate  ring  of  the  oper- 
culum, by  the  elastic  force  of  which  the  operculum  is 
illsp  acid. 

Li.  The  rpiphragma,  a  slender  membrane  which 
shuts  tlie  fringe;  as  iii  Fohftrieum, 

It).  Tlie  sphrongidium,  or  columnula;  the  last  co- 
lumn or  tilamenl  winch  passes  the  middle  Of  the  cap- 
sule, and  io  winch  the  seeds  are  attached. 

Mussed  aie  round  in  tlie  hottest  and  coldest  climates. 
The)  aie  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and,  aftei  being 
long  dried,  easily  recover  their  health  and  vigour  by 
moisture.  Their  beautiful  structure  cannot  he  too 
much  admired.  Then  species  aie  numerous,  and  diffi- 
cult to  determine. 

Ml' Sl'l'S.  (From  poa\oc,  tender ;  so  called  from 
its  delicate  and  tender  consist!  tn  e.      Miw. 

Misiis  ARBciKiits.     Bee  Lichen plicatu*. 

Mirscus  iamsis.     See  JAchen  enninus. 

Ml  SCTS    CLAVATIS.       See  I.:  >f  podium. 

Misers  (Kami  m. mam      See  Lichen  jaxatUis. 
Mi  sns  ca "matilis.     See  Lichen  apthosus. 
Mtrscus  titi:i  ii  s.    See  Lycopodiumsi 

Mi  si  is  isLASDHts.  Iceland  moss.  See  I.ichcn 
tslundicus. 

MOSCVS   maiI'.timi  s.     See  Corullina. 

Mi  si  is  pt  lmonakii'8  qusacums.  See  Lichen 
pul  i  unarms. 

Mi  si  i  s  pvxtDATfS.  Cup-moss.  See  Lizken  pyxi- 
datas. 

Mfsi  IS  SQIAMOSIS  TERRKSTRIS.  See  Ll/copo- 
diam. 

MUSGRAVE,  William,  was  bom  in  Somerset- 
shire, 1057.  He  went  lo  Oxford  with  the  intention  of 
studying  ,  he  law:  but  he  afterward  adopted  the  medical 
profession,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  body  he  was  appointed  secretary,  in  ltii-4.  In 
this  capacity  lie  ediied  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  some  lime:  be  likewise  communicated  several 
papers  on  anatomical  and  physiological  subjects.  In 
1689  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  (he  College  of  Physicians.  Not  long  after  this  he 
settled  at  Exeter,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
With  considerable  success  for  nearly  30  years,  and  died 
in  1721.  Beyond  the  circle  of  his  practice,  he  made 
himself  known  piincipaliy  by  his  two  treatises  on  gout, 
which  are  valuable  works*  anu  were  several  times  re- 
printed He  was  also  a  distinguished  antiquary,  and 
author  of  several  learned  tracts  on  the  subjects  of  his 
researches  in  this  way. 

MUSHROOM.     See  .Igaricus  camprstris. 

Mu'sia  pattr.*:.    A  name  for  moxa. 

MUSK.     See  .Moschus. 

Musk,  artificial.  Let  three  fluid  drachms  and  a 
half  of  nitric  acid  he  gradually  dropped  on  one  fluid 
drachm  of  rectified  oil  of  amber,  and  well  mixed.  Let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  wash  it  well,  first  in 
cold,  and  then  in  hot  water.  One  drachm  of  this 
resinous  substance,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit,  forms  a  good  tincture,  of  which  the  mean  dose 
is  twenty  minims.  In  preparing  the  above,  meat  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  washing  the  resin,  otherwise 
it  is  offensive  to  the  stomach. 

Musk-ctaneskUL     See  Geranium,  moschatum 

Musk-melon.     See  Oucumis  melt. 

Musk-seed.     See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Mlsqcitto.  A  variety  of  our  common  gnat, the 
Culex,  pipens  of  Linnaeus,  which,  in  the  West  Indies, 
produce  small  tumours  on  whatever  part  they  settle 
and  bite,  attended  with  so  high  a  degree  of  itching  and 
inflammation,  that  the  person  cannot  refrain  from 
scratching;  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  which  he  not 
uncommonly  occasions  them  to  ulcerate,  particularly 
If  be  i*of  a  robust  and  full  habit. 

MUSSITE.    Diopside. 

MUSSENDA.  (The  vernacular  name  of  the  ori- 
ginal species,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  which,  though  of 
barbarous  origin,  has  obtained  unusual  suffrage.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  pi  UltS.  Class,  I'cntandria;  Older, 
Monogynia 
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da  roNDOSA.  Ray  attributes  a  cooling  |iio 
peri)  to  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  this  plant,  which 
the  Indians  drink  by  the  name  of  Meson. 

MIS  !'.  The  juice  of  the  grape,  composed  of  water, 
sugar,  jelly,  gluten,  and  bitartrite  of  potassa.  liy  fer 
mentation  it  forms  w 

MUSTARD.     See  Sinapis. 

Mustard,  hedge.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

Mustard,  mithridrate.    See  Thiaspi. 

Mustard,  treacle.     See  Thiaspi. 

Mustard,  yellow.    See  Sinapis. 

MiTH'l  S    (From  in  ni  ii  us,  without  horns )    Heard 

le-s,  as  applied  to  the  arista  or  awn  of  plants,  (ilwiij 
mutita-,  beardless  husks.    See  Gluma. 

Ml'  TITAS.     (Fr mutus,  dumb.]     Duml ss 

A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order, 
Dyscintsia  o(  Cullen,  which  lie  defines  an  inability  ot 
articulation.    He  distinguishes  three  spines,  viz. 

1.  Mutitat  organica,  when  the  tongue  is  removed  oi 
injured. 

9.  Mutitas  atoniea,  arising  from  an  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  organ. 

'.i.  Mutitas  sin-durum,  depending  upon  being  horn 
becoming  so  in  their  infantile  j  ears. 

Ml  YS,  Wvkr-Wiluam,  was  born  al  Steenwyk,  in 
1682,  His  father  being  a  physician,  he  ua-  led  to  pil- 
low the  same  profession,  and  at  iii  commenced  his 
studies  ai  Leyden,  whence  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctoi  in  1701.  lie  settled  ai  lirst 
in  his  native  town,  and  afterward  removed  to  Arn 
beim,  where  be  practised  with  reputation,  in  170!), 
be  was  elected  to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Fianeker, 
where  he  subsequently  filled  also  those  of  medicine, 
chemistry  and  botany.  The  House  of  Orange  after- 
ward retained  him  as  consulting  physician,  with  a 
considerable  salary,  which  he  received  to  the  end  of 
his  life  in  1744.  He  had  been  five  limes  recto 
university  of  Franeker,  and  was  a  inenibei  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  His  writings 
were  paill>  medical,  partly  philosophical.  Of  ihe 
former  kind  was  a  dissertation,  highly  commending 
the  use  of  sal  ammoniac  in  interiniitcnts:  also  a  very 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  structure  of  muscles, 
comprehending  an  account  of  all  that  had  been  previ- 
ously discovered  on  the  subject. 

Mi'za.     See  Musa. 

MYACA'NTH  A.  (From  pvf,  a  mouse,  and  aicavda, 
a  thorn  :  so  called  because  its  prickly  leaves  are  used 
to  cover  whatever  is  intended  lo  be  preserved  from 
mice.)     See  Huscus. 

Mva'gro.    See  Myagrum. 

Mva  grim.  (From  /jvia.  a  fiy,  and  aypivw,  to  seize, 
because  flies  are  caught  by  its  viscidity.)  A  species  of 
wild  mustard. 

My'ce.  (From  jiviii,  to  wink,  shut  up,  or  obstruct.) 
1.  A  winking,  closing,  or  obstruction.  An  obsolete 
term,  formerly  applied  lo  the  eyes,  to  ulcers,  and  to  the 
viscera,  especially  the  spleen,  where  it  imports  ob- 
structions. 

2.  In  surgery,  it  is  a  fungus,  such  as  arises  in  ulcers 
and  wounds. 

:i.  Some  writers  speak  of  a  yellow  vitriol,  which  is 
called  Myee. 

Mtcuthi'bhos.  (From  tvlio,  to  mutter,  or  groan  > 
In  Hippocrates,  it  is  a  sort  ol  sighing,  or  groaning 
during  respiration,  while  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the 
lungs. 

Mycono'ides.  (From  pvxn,  a  noise,  ar,.i  r.cos,  a 
likeness.)  Applied  to  an  ulcer  lull  of  mucus,  and  which 
upon  pressure  emits  a  w  heezing  sound. 

MY'CTER.    The  nose. 

MYCTE'RES.     Mcxrr/ptc.     The  nostrils. 

Mvdb'sis.  (From  pvcuio,  to  abound  with  moisture. 
It  imports,  in  general,  a  corruption  of  any  part  from  a 
redundant  moisture,  lint  Galen  applies  it  particularly 
to  the  eyelids. 

My'don.  (From  u.vSau>,  to  grow  puttid.)  Fungus 
or  putrid  flesh  in  a  fistulous  ulcer. 

MYDRI'ASIS.  (From /jurjau),  to  abound  in  moist 
ure:  so  named  because  it  was  thought  to  originate  in 
redundant  moisture  )  A  disease  of  the  iris.  Toogreat 
a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  with  or  wit  out  a 
delect  of  vision.  It  is  known  by  the  pupil  always  ap- 
nea ing  of  the  same  latitude  or  size  in  the  light.  Tb« 
species  of  mydriasis  are, 

I.  Mydriasis  amaurotica,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
but  not  always,  accompanies  an  amaurosis. 
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'2.  Mydriasis  kydroccpkalica,  \iliicli  owes  Its  origin 
to  a  hydrocephalus  interims,  or  dropsy  of  the  ventri- 
cles ot  the  cerebrum.  It  is  not  uncommon  among 
children,  and  is  the  most  certain  diagnostic  of  the 
disease. 

3.  Mydriasis  verminosa,  or  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
from  saburra  and  worms  in  the  stomach  or  small  in 
testines. 

4.  Mydriasis  a  syneckia,  or  a  dilatation  cf  the  pupil, 
with  a  concretion  of  the  uvea  with  the  capsula  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

5.  Mydriasis  paralytica,  or  a  dilated  pupil,  from  a 
paralysis  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris:  it  is  ob- 
served in  paralytic  disorders,  and  from  the  application 
of  narcotics  to  the  eye. 

6.  Mydriasis  spasmodica,frnm  a  spasm  of  tho  recti- 
lineal fibres  of  the  iris,  as  often  happens  in  hysteric 
and  spasmodic  diseases. 

7.  Mydriasis,  from  atony  of  the  iris,  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  which  is  a  large  cataract  distending 
the  pupil  in  its  passing  when  extracted.  It  vanishes 
in  a  few  days  alter  the  operation,  in  general ;  how- 
ever, it  may  remain  so  from  over  and  long-continued 
distention. 

Myla'cris.  (From  pv\n,  a  grindstone:  so  called 
from  its  shape.}     The  patella,  or  knee-pan. 

My'i.f.     MuXij.     1.  The  knee-pan. 

2.  A  mole  in  the  uterus. 

MY'LO.  (From  pvAn,  a  grinder  tooth.)  Names 
compounded  with  this  word  belong  to  muscles,  which 
are  attached  near  the  grinders;  such  as, 

Mylo-glossi.     Small  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

Mylo-hyoidhus.  Mylo-hyoidien,  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle,  which  was  first  described  by  Fallopius,  is  so 
called  from  its  origin  near  the  denies  matures,  and  its 
insertion  into  the  os  hyoides.  It  is  a  thin,  flat  muscle, 
situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  and 
is  covered  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  digastricus. 
It  arises  fleshy,  and  a  little  tendinous,  from  all  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  far  back  as  the  insertion 
of  the  pterygoideus  intertills,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
between  the  last  dens  molaris  and  the  middle  of  the 
chin,  where  it  joins  its  fellow,  to  form  one  belly,  with 
an  intermediate  tendinous  streak,  or  tinea  alba,  which 
extends  from  the  chin  to  the  os  hyoides,  where  both 
muscles  are  inserted  into  the  lower  edjc  of  the  basis 
of  that  bone.  This  has  induced  Riolanus,  Winslow, 
Albinus,  and  others,  to  consider  it  as  a  single  penni- 
foffii  muscle.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoidesupwards, 
forwards,  and  to  either  side. 

Myi.o-pharyngeus.  See  Constrictor  pharymris 
superior. 

My' lot*.     See  Staphyloma. 

MYOCE'PHALUM.  (From  fivia,  a  fly,  and  kc$- 
a\n,  a  head :  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  fly.; 
A  tumour  in  the  uvea  of  the  eye. 

M  YOCOILI'TIS.  (From  u.vs,  a  muscle,  and  Kotha, 
a  belly.)     Inflammation  of  the  muscles  of  the  bellv. 

MYODESOPSIA.  (From  pvia,  a  fly,  aSos,  resem- 
blance, and  oipi;,  vision.)  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  the  person  sees  black  spots,  an  appearance  of 
flies,  cobwebs,  or  black  wool,  before  his  eyes. 

MYOLOGY.  (Myologia,  from  ^uf,  a  muscle,  and 
\oyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 
See  Muscle. 

MYOPIA.  (From  jwio,  to  wink,  and  wd/,  the  eye.) 
Near  sighted,  purblind.  The  myopes  are  considered 
those  persons  who  cannot  see  distinctly  above  twenty 
inches.  The  myopia  is  likewise  adjudged  to  all  those 
who  cannot  nee  at  three,  six,  or  nine  inches.  The 
proximate  cause  is  the  adunation  of  the  rays  of  light 
in  a  focus  before  the  retina.    The  species  are, 

1.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  convexity  of  the  cornea. 
The  cause  of  this  convexity  is  either  from  nativity, 
or  a  greater  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour:  hence, 
on  one  day  there  shall  he  a  greater  myopia  than  on 
another  An  incipient  hydrophthahnia  is  the  origin 
cf  this  myopia. 

2.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  longitude  of  the  bulb. 
This  length  of  the  bulb  is  native,  or  acquired  from  a 
congestion  of  the  humours  in  the  eye;  hence  artificers 
accupied  in  minute  objects,  as  the  engravers  of  seals, 
anil  persons  reading  much,  frequently  after  puberty  be- 
come myopes. 

3.  Myopia,  from  too  nreat  a  convexity  of  the  anterior 
superficies  of  the  crystalline  lens.  This  is  likewise 
from  birth.     The  image  will  so  much  sooner  be  formed 
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as  the  cornea  or  lens  is  more  convex.  This  perfectly 
accounts  for  short-sightedness;  but  an  anterior  too 
great  convexity  of  tho  cornea  is  the  most  common 
cause. 

4.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  density  of  the  cornea, 
or  humours  of  the  eye.  Optics  teach  us,  by  so  much 
sooner  the  rays  of  light  are  forced  into  a  focus  as  the 
diaphanous  body  is  denser. 

5.  Myopia,  from  mydriasis,  or  too  dilated  a  pupil 

6.  Myopia  infantilis.  Infants,  from  the  great  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea,  are  often  myopes ;  hut  by  de 
grees,  as  they  advance  in  years,  they  perceive  objects 
more  remotely,  by  the  cornea  becoming  less  convex. 

MY'OPS.  "(From  pvio,  to  wink,  and  u>uV,  the  eye.) 
One  who  is  near-sighted. 

MYOSIS.  Muwcrij.  A  disease  of  the  eye  which 
consists  in  a  contraction  or  too  small  perforation  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  known  by  viewing  the  diameter  of  the  pu 
pil,  which  is  smaller  than  usual,  and  remains  so  in  an 
obscure  place,  where,  naturally,  if  not  diseased,  it  di 
lates.  It  occasions  weak  sight,  or  a  vision  that  re- 
mains onlya  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day  ;  but, 
if  wholly  closed,  total  blindness.  The  species  of  this 
disorder  are, 

1.  Myosis  spasmodica,  which  is  observed  in  the 
hysteric,  hypochondriac,  and  in  other  spasmodic  and 
nervous  affections ;  it  arises  from  a  spasm  of  the  or 
bicular  fibres  of  the  iris. 

2.  Myosis  paralytica  arises  in  paralytic  disorders. 

3.  Myosis  it.'Jlammotoria,  which  arises  from  an  in- 
flammation of  the  iris  or  uvea,  as  in  the  internal  oph 
thalmia,  hypopium,  or  wounded  eye. 

4.  Myosis,  from  an  accustomed  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  This  frequently  is  experienced  by  those  who 
contemplate  very  minute  objects;  by  persons  who 
write;  by  the  workers  of  fine  needlework;  and  by 
frequent  attention  to  microscopical  inquiries. 

5.  Myosis,  from  a  defect  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as 
after  extraction. 

G.  Myosis  naliva,  with  which  infants  are  born. 
7.  Myosis  naturalts,  is  a  coarctation  of  the  pupil  by 
light,  or  from  an  intense  examination  of  the  minutest 
objects.     These  coarctations  of  the  pupil  are  tempo- 
rary, and  spontaneously  vanish. 

MYOSITIS.  (From  jwj,  a  muscle.)  Inflammation 
of  a  muscle.  It  is  the  term  given  by  Sagar  to  acute 
rheumatism. 

MYOSO'TfS.  (Me?,  a  muscle,  and  on?,  wroj,  an 
ear:  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  hairy,  and  grow 
longitudinally  like  the  ear  of  a  mouse.)  See  Hicracium 
piloselln. 

MYOTOMY.  (Myotonia  ;  from  pvs,  a  muscle,  and 
rcpi'io,  to  cut.)     The  dissection  of  the  muscles. 

MVK1CA.  (A  name  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
Greeks,  whose  nvpucn,  however,  appears  to  he  the 
Tamarix  gallica.)  The  name  of  a-genus  or  family  of 
plants.     Class,  Uiacia  ;  Order,  Tetrandria. 

Myrica  gale.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Dutch 
myrtle  or  sweet  willow.  Myrtus  brabantica  ;  Myrtus 
anglica ;  Myrtifolia  belgica;  Gale;  Gagel;  Rus 
sylrcstris  ;  Acaron;  Ela-agnns  ;  Ela>agnus  cordo  : 
Ckamalaagnus ;  Dodomeo.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and 
seeds  of  this  plant,  have  a  strong,  fragrant  smell,  and  a 
bitter  taste.  They  are  said  to  be  used  among  the 
common  people  for  destroying  moths  and  cutaneous  in- 
serts, and  the  infusion  is  given  internally  as  a  stoma 
chic  and  vermifuge. 

[Mtrtca  cekifkra.  See  Ccravcgetabilis.  A.] 
MYRICIN.  The  ingredient  of  wax  which  remains 
after  digestion  in  alkohol.  It  is  insoluble  also  in  water 
and  ether ;  but  very  soluble  in  fixed  and  volative  oils. 
MYRIOPHY'LLON.  (From  pvpwi,  infinite,  and 
duXXov,  a  leaf,  named  from  the  number  of  its  leaves. 
The  milfoil  plant,  a  species  of  Achillea.  See  Achillea 
millefolium. 

MYRISTICA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  l/mnaiau  system.  Class,  Diaacia;  Order,  Mono- 
delphia. 

Myristica  aromatica.  Swan's  name  of  the  nut 
meg-tine. 

Myristica  moschata.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  produces  the  nutmeg  and  mace. 

1.  The  nutmeg,  Myristica:  nucleus;  Mix  moschuta  ; 
Nucista  ;  Nitx  myristica  ;  Chrysobalanus  Galeni , 
Ungiicntnria;  As'sala  ;  Nux  aromatica.  The  seed, 
or  kernel,  of  the  Myristica— foliis  lanceolatis,  fmctu 
glabro,  of  Linnteus.    It  is  a  spice  that  is  well  known, 
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ana  lias  been  long  used  boili  for  culinary  and  medical 
purposes.  Distilled  with  water  they  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  essential  oil,  resembling  in  flavour  tie 
spice  itself;  after  the  distillation,  an  insipid  sebaceous 
mailer  is  found  swimming  on  the  water;  the  decoc- 
tion, inspissated,  gives  an  extract  of  an  unctuous,  very 
slightly  bitterish  lasle,  and  wiih  little  or  no  astriugciicy. 
Rectified  spirit  extract!  the  whole  virtue  of  nutmegs, 
by  infusion, and  elevates  very  liltleof  it  in  distillation; 
hence  the  spirituous  extract  possesses  the  Savour  of  the 
spier  in  an  eminent  degree.  Nutmegs,  when  heated, 
vitld  to  the  press  a  considerable  quantity  of  limpid, 
yellow  oil.  There  are  three  kinds  of  unctuous  sub 
stances,  called  oil  of  mace,  though  really  expressed 
from  the  nutmeg.  The  best  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  in  stone  jars  ;  this  is  of  a  thick  consistence,  of 
the  colour  of  mace,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrant 
smell;  the  second  sort,  which  is  paler-coloured,  and 
much  interior  in  quality,  comet  from  Holland,  in  solid 
masses,  generally  flat,  and  of  a  square  figure  ;  the 
third,  which  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  usually  called 
common  oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  composition  of 
suet,  pal .11  -oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured  with  a  little 
genuine  oil  of  nutmeg.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  nut- 
meg are  supposed  to  be  aromatic,  anodyne,  stomachic, 
and  astringent ;  and  hence  it  has  been  much  us  d  in 
diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries.  To  many  people,  the  aro- 
matic Savour  of  nutmeg  la  very  agreeable;  they,  how- 
ever, should  be  cautioned  not  to  use  it  in  large  quan- 
tities, as  it  is  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  even  to  mani- 
fest an  hypnotic  power  in  such  a  degree  as  to  prove  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Boutins  speaks  of  this  as  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  India;  and  Dr.  Cullen  relates  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  soporific  effect  of  nutmeg, 
which  fell  under  his  own  observation:  and  hence 
concludes  that,  in  apoplectic  and  paralytic  cases,  this 
spice  may  be  very  improper.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions cf  nutmeg  are  a  spirit  and  an  essential  oil,  and 
the  nutmeg,  in  substance,  roasted  to  render  il  more  as- 
tringent: both  the  spice  itself  and  the  essential  oil 
enter  several  compositions,  as  the  confectio  aromatica, 
gpiritus  ammonia  aromalicut,  &c. 

•2.  Mace  is  the  middle  bark  of  the  nutmeg.  A  thick, 
tonsh,  reiiculated,  unctuous  membrane,  of  a  lively, 
reddish-yellow  colour,  approaching  to  that  of  saffron, 
which  envelopes  the  shell  of  the  nutmeg.  The  mace, 
when  fresh,  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  acquires  its 
yellow  hue  m  drying.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun,  ii|mn 
iiu  dies  fixed  above  one  another,  and  then,  it  is  said, 
sprinkled  with  sea-water,  lo  prevent  its  crumbling  in 
carrying.  It  has  a  p'casaut,  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm,  bitterish,  moderately  pungent  laste.  It  is  in 
common  use  as  a  grateful  spice,  and  appears  to  be  in 
its  general  qualities  nearly  similar  to  the  nutmeg.  The 
principal  difference  consists  in  the  mace  being  much 
wa  Bier,  more  bitter,  less  unctuous,  and  sitting  easier  on 
weak  stomachs.  Mace  possesses  qualities  similar  to 
those  of  nutmeg,  but  is  less  astringent,  and  its  oil  is 
supposed  to  be  more  volatile  and  acrid. 

Myristica  nix.     See  Myristica  moschata. 

Mykme'cia.  (From  pyppyX,  a  pismire.)  A  small 
pailful  wart,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pismire.  See 
Myrmccium. 

Myrmkcum.     A  moist  soft  wart  about  the  size  of  a 
lupine,  with  a  broad  base,  deeply  rooted,  and   very  I 
painful.     It  grows  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles 
of  the  fef  t. 

Myro'cokjm.  (From  uvpov,  an  ointment,  andxoToc, 
labour.)     An  unguent  to  remove  lassitude. 

MYROBALAN.     See  Myrobalanus. 

MYROBA'LANUS.  (From  fivpos.  an  unguent,  and 
SaXavoi,  a  nut :  so  called  because  it  was  forme;  ly  used 
in  ointments.)  A  myrobalan.  A  dried  fruit  of  the 
plum  kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  All  the  my- 
robalans  have  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  very  austere 
taste,  and  strike  an  inky  blackness  with  a  solution  of 
steel.  They  are  said  to  have  a  gently  purgative  as 
well  as  an  astringent  and  corroborating  virtue.  In 
this  country  they  have  been  long  expunged  from 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Of  this  fruit  there  are  several 
species. 

Mvrobalanus  BELURit.'A.  Thcbelliric  myrobalan 
The  fruit  is  ofa  yellowish-gray  colour,  and  an  irregular 
roundish  or  oblong  figure,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

Myrobalanus  (hebci.a.  The  chebule  myrobalan. 
T.'.is  resembles  the  vellow  in  figure  and  ridges,  but  is 


Utrgei,  ofa  daike,  colour,  inclining  to  brown  or  Mac* 
lab,  and  has  a  thicker  pulp. 

M\  robalani  s  i  iriusA.  Yellow  myrobalan.  This 
fruit  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  belliric,  with  gene- 
rally live  large  longilud I  ridges,  and  as  many  smaller 

between  them,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Myrobai.am  s  kmbi.ua.  The  eiuhlic  myrobalan  is 
ofa  daik  blackish-gray  colour,  roundish,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  with  six  hexagona,  laces,  opening  from  one 
another. 

Mykobai.ams  indica.  The  Indian  or  black  myro- 
balan, of  a  deep  lilac  k  colour,  oblong,  octangular,  dif- 
fering from  all  the  others  in  having  no  stone,  or  only 
the  rudiments  of  one,  from  which  circumstance  Ihey 
aie  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  before  maturity. 

My'uos.  (From  ^upw,  to  flow.)  An  ointment,  me- 
dicated  oil,  or  unguent. 

MvRoniY  1.1.1  m.  Millefolium  aouaticum.  Water 
fennel.    Ii  is  stud  to  be  vulnerary. 

MVlU).\Vl.o\.  (From  fivpur,  an  ointment,  and 
EvAov,  wood.)  'lie:  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Diandria;  Order,  Muno- 
gijniu. 

Myuoxyi.on  PEMJ1FKRUV.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Peruvian  balsam.  Bal- 
samum  piruviunum  ;  lJutztic/all ;  Indian,  Mciican, 
and  Aim  ncan  balsam  ;  (  arbarciba,  is  the  name  ol  the 
tree  from  which,  accordinglo  I'iso  and  Kay,  ii  i»  laken. 
It  is  the  JMuroj  ylon  piruifcruiii,  of  Lliiineus,  which 
grows  in  the  warmest  provinces  of  South  America, 
ami  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every 
part  of  the  tree  abounds  with  a  resinous  juice;  even 
the  leaves  being  full  of  transparent  resinous  points,  like 
those  ot' the  orange  nee. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  of  three  kinds  :  or  rather,  it  is  one 
and  the  same  balsam,  having  three  several  names:  1. 
The  balsam  of  incision  ;  2.  The  dry  balsam  ;  3.  The 
balsam  of  lotion.  The  virtues  of  this  balsam,  as  a 
cordial,  pectoral,  and  restorative,  stimulant,  and  tonic, 
are  by  some  thought  to  be  very  great.  It  is  given  with 
advantage  from  5  to  10  or  15  drops  for  a  dose,  in  dys- 
pepsia, atonic  gout,  in  consumptions,  asthmas,  ne- 
phritic complaints,  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  and 
suppressions  of  the  menses.  It  is  best  taken  dropped 
upon  sugar.  The  yelk  of  an  egg,  or  mucilage  ol  gum- 
arabic,  will,  indeed,  dissolve  il;  it  may,  by  that  way, 
be  made  into  an  emulsion  ;  and  il  is  'ess  acrid  in  tiial 
form  than  when  taken  singly.  It  is  often  made  an  in- 
gredient in  boluses  and  electuaries,  and  enters  into  two 
of  the  officinal  compositions;  the  tinctura  balsami  Te- 
rm iani  coinpos.ua,  and  Hie  trochisci  glycyrrhizie.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  recommended  as  a  useful  application  to 
relaxed  ulcers,  not  disposed  to  heal. 

MYRRHA.  (A  Hebrew  word.  Also  called  stactc, 
and  the  worst  sort  ergusma.)  A  botanical  specimen 
of  the  tree  which  affords  this  gum  resin  has  not  yet 
been  obtained ;  hut  from  the  account  of  Bruce,  who 
says  it  very  much  resembles  the  Acacia  vera  of  Lin- 
nteiis,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  referring  it  lo  that 
genus,  especially  as  it  cot  responds  with  the  description 
of  the  tree  given  by  Dioscoi  ides.  The  tree  that  affords 
the  myrrh,  which  is  obtained  by  incision,  grows  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  lha'.  part  of  Abys- 
sinia which  is  situated  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  calied 
by  Bruce,  Troglodyte.  Good  myrrh  is  of  a  tin  bid 
black-red  colour,  solid  and  heavy,  of  a  peculiar  smell, 
and  bitter  taste.  lis  medicinal  effects  are  warm,  cor- 
roborant, and  antiseptic  ;  it  has  been  given  ai  an  em- 
meuagogue  in  doses  from  5  to  30  grains:  It  is  also 
given  in  cachexies,  and  applied  externally  as  an  anti- 
septic and  vulnerary.  In  doses  of  halt  a  drachm.  Dr. 
Cullen  remarks  that  it  heated  the  stomach,  produced 
sweat,  and  agreed  with  the  balsams  in  allecting  the 
urinary  passages.  It  litis  lately  come  more  into  use  as 
a  tonic  in  hectical  cases,  and  is  said  to  prove  less  heat- 
ing tliau  mosi  other  medicines  of  that  class.  Myrrh 
dissolves  almost  totally  in  boiling  water,  but  as  the 
liquor  cools,  the  resinous  matter  subsides.  Rectified 
spirit  dissolves  lessof  this  concrete  than  water;  but  ex 
tracts  more  perfectly  that  part  in  which  its  bitterness 
virtues,  and  Savour  reside;  the  resinous  matter  whi  h 
water  leaves  undissolved  is  very  bitter,  but  the  gummy 
matter  which  spin  leaves  undissolved  is  insipid,  the 
spirituous  solution  containing  all  the  active  part  of  the 
myrrh  :  it  is  applied  to  ulcers,  and  other  external  affec- 
tions ofa  putrid  tendency  ;  and  a.so  as  i  wash,  when 
diluted,  for  the  teeth  and  gums.    There  are  several 
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preparations  of  lliis  drug  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

Myrriu'nk.  (From  pvppa,  myrrh:  so  called  be- 
cause it  smells  like  myrrh.)  The  common  myrtle. 
See  Myrtus  communis. 

Mvrrhis.  (From  uvppa,  myrrh:  so  named  from 
its  myrrh-like  smell.)  Sweet  cicely  See  Scandix 
odorata 

Myrsinel*'um.  (From  pvpatvn,  the  myrtle,  and 
E><i!OV,  oil.)     Oil  of  myrtle. 

Myrtaca'ntha.  (From  uvpras,  a  myrtle,  and 
ticavda,  a  thorn  :  bo  called  from  its  likeness  to  myrtle, 
and  from  its  prickly  leaves.)  Butcher's  broom.  See 
Ru.sc  us. 

Myrti'danum.  'From  pvpro;,  the  myrtle.)  An  ex- 
crescence growing  on  the  trunk  of  the  myrtle,  and 
used  as  an  astringent. 

Myrtiform  caruncles.     See  Carunculce  myrtiformes. 

.Vint  *  fur  hi  glands.    See  Caruncula  myrtiformes. 

MYRTTLLUS     See  Faccinium  myrtillus. 

MYRTLE.    Sec  Myrtus. 

Myrtle,  Dutch.     See  Myrica  gale. 

Mvrto  chkilides.  (From  uvprov.  the  clitoris, 
and  xttAos,  a  lip.)  The  nymphs  of  the  female  pudenda. 

Mv'rton.     The  clitoris. 

My'rtum.  (From  pvpro;,a  myrtle.)  A  little  pro- 
minence in  the  pudenda  of  women,  resembling  a 
myrtle-berry.     It  also  means  the  clitoris. 

MYRTUS.  (From  pvpoa,  myrrh,  because  of  its 
smell,  or  from  Myrrha,  a  virgin,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  been  turned  into  this  tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plantc  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Ico- 
sandria;  ()  der,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  myrtle.  Sec 
Myrtus  communis. 

Myrtus  brabantica.     See  Myrica  gale. 

Myrtus  caryophyi.lata..  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  theclove  bark.  Cassia  cary- 
ophyllata.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  Myrtus — peduncu- 
lis  Irtfilo-rnulttfiuris,  foliis  ovatis,  of  Linnsus,  is  a 
warm    aromatic,  of   the  smell  of  clove    spice,    but 
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weaker,  and  vviih  a  little  admixture  of  the  cinnamon 
flavour.  It  may  be  used  with  the  same  views  as 
cloves,  or  cinnamon. 

Myrtus  communis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  myrtle. 

Myrtus  COMMUNIS  ITALIC  A..  Oxymyrrhine ;  Ozy 
myrsine.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  recommended 
in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and  other  disoiders  from 
relaxation  and  debility.  They  have  a  roughish,  and 
not  unpleasant  taste,  and  appear  to  be  moderately  as- 
tringent  and  corroborant,  partaking  also  of  aromatic 
qualities. 

Myrtus  PIMENTA.  The  systematic  name  of  die 
tree  which  hears  the  Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice 
Pimento;  Piper  caryophyllatum;  Cocculi  hull  urotna- 
liei ;  Piper  chiapce ;  Mmomum pimento. ;  Caryophyllus 
aromalicus ;  Caryophyllus  amcricanus  ;  Piper  odora- 
lum  jamaicense.  Myrtus— jloribus  trichotoma-pani- 
culatis,  foliis  oblongulanceulatis,  of  Liunaus.  This 
spice,  which  was  hist  brought  over  for  dietetic  uses, 
has  been  long  employed  in  the  shops  as  a  succeilaneum 
to  the  more  costly  oriental  aromaiics:  it  is  moderately 
warm,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a  mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs. 
Both  pharmacopoeias  direct  an  aqueous  and  spirituous 
distillation  to  be  made  from  these  berries;  and  the 
Edinburgh  College  orders  the  Oleum  cssentiale  piperi- 


man,  on  each  side  the  upper  lip.     See  Capillus. 

Myu'rus.  An  epithet  for  a  sort  of  sinking  pulse, 
when  the  second  stroke  is  less  than  the  first,  the  third 
than  the  second,  &c.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds : 
the  first  is  when  the  pulse  so  sinks  as  not  to  ri.-e  again  ; 
the  other,  when  it  returns  again,  and  rises  in  some  de- 
gree.    Both  are  esteemed  bad  presages. 

Myxosarcoma.  (From  uvi,a,  mucus,  and  aap\, 
flesh.)  Mucocarncus.  A  tumour  which  is  partly 
fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

My'xter.  (From  pv\a,  the  mucus  of  the  nose  * 
The  nose  or  nostril. 
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TfcJ  In  prescriptions  this  letter  is  a  contraction  for 
-'■"  •  numero,  in  number. 

NACRITE.     See  Talcite. 

Na'cta      Aii  abscess  of  the  breast. 

NADLESTEIN.     An  ore  of  Titanium. 

Na'duckm      A  uterine  mole. 

NiE'VUS.  Wacus,  i.  m.)  A  natural  mark,  spot, 
or  blemish. 

N.-k'vus  maternus.  Macula  matricis  ;  Stigma, 
Metrocelis.  A  mother's  mark.  A  mark  on  the  skin 
of  children,  which  is  born  with  them,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  produced  by  the  longing  of  ihe  mother  for 
particular  things,  or  her  aversion  to  them  ;  hence  these 
marks  resemble  mulberries, strawberries,  grapes,  pines, 
bacon,  &c. 

Na  i  corona      A  name  of  the  cowage. 

NAIL.     See  Unguis. 

Na'kir.  According  to  Schcnkius  this  means  wan- 
dering pains  of  the  limbs. 

NANCEIC  ACID.  Acidam  nanceicum.  Zumic 
acid.  "  An  acid  called  by  Rraconnot,  in  honour  of  the 
town  of  Nancy,  where  he  lives.  He  discovered  it  in 
many  acescent  vegetable  substances  ;  in  sour  rice;  in 
putrefied  juice  of  beet-root ;  in  sour  decoction  of  car- 
rots, |iease,  &c.  Me  imagines  that  this  acid  is  generated 
at  the  same  time  as  vinegar  in  organic  substances, 
when  they  become  sour.  It  is  without  colour,  does 
not  crystallize,  and  has  a  very  arid  taste. 

He  concentrates  the  soured  juice  of  the  beet-root  till 

it  becomes  almost,  solid,  (linens  it  wltil  aikohol,  .and 
evaporates  the  alkoholic  solution  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup  Hi-  dilutes  this  with  water,  and  throws  into  it 
carbonate  of  zinc  till  it  be  saturated.  He  passes  the 
liquid  through  a  filter,  and  evaporates  till  a  pellicle  ap- 
pears The  combination  of  ihe  new  acid  with  oxide 
of  zinc  crystallizes.  After  a  second  crystallization, 
he  redissolves  it  in  water,  pours  in  an  excess  of  water 
DC 


of  barytcs,  decomposes  by  sulphuric  acid  the  barytic 
salt  formed,  separates  the  deposite  by  a  filler,  and  o& 
tains,  by  evaporation,  the  new  acid  pure. 

It  tonus  with  alumina  a  salt  resembling  gum,  and 
with  magnesia  one  unalterable  in  the  air,  in  little  gra- 
nular crystals,  soluble  in  25  j.arts  of  water  at  0G° 
Fahr. ;  with  potassa  and  soda  it  forms  uncryslallizahle 
salts,  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  aikohol ;  with  lime 
and  slrontites,  soluble  granular  salts  ;  with  barytes,  an 
uncrystallizable  noiideliqnescent  salt,  having  the  aspect 
of  gum  ;  with  white  oxide  of  manganese,  a  salt  which 
crystallizes  in  tetrahedral  prisms,  soluble  in  12  parts  of 
water  at  60°  ;  with  oxide  of  zinc,  a  salt  crystallizing  in 
square  prisms,  terminated  by  summits  obliquely  trun- 
cated, soluble  in  50  parts  of  water  at6C°  ;  withjron,  a 
salt  crystallizing  in  slender  four-sided  needles,  of  spar- 
ing solubility,  and  not  changing  in  the  air;  with  red 
oxide  of  iron,  a  white  noncrystallizing  salt;  with  oxide 
of  tin,  a  salt  crystallizing  in  wedge-form  octahedrons; 
with  oxide  of  lead,  an  uncrystallizable  salt,  not  deli 
quescent,  and  resembling  a  gum;  with  black  oxide 
of  mercury,  a  very  soluble  salt,  which  crystallizes  in 
needles." 

NAPE'LLUS.  (A  diminutive  of  napus :  so  called 
because  it  has  a  bulbous  root  like  that  of  the  napus.1 
See  .Icoiiitum. 

Na'ph/e  flores.  Oranse  flowers  are  sometimes  so 
called.     See  Citrus  aurantium. 

NAPHTHA.  UXaptha,  a.  f. ;  vaCjOa.)  A  native 
combustible  liquid  ol  a  yellowish  white  colour,  per- 
fectly fluid  and  shining.  It  feels  greasy,  and  exhales 
an  agreeable  bituminous  smell.  It  occurs  in  consider 
able  springe  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Sicily 
and  Italy.  It  is  used  instead  of  oil,  and  differs  from 
petroleum  obtained  by  distilling  coal  only  by  its  greater 
purity  and  lightness.  This  fluid  lias  been  used  as  ar* 
external  application  for  removing  old  pa-is,  nervous 
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slsorders   such  as  cramps,  con  Tactions  of  the  limbs, 
paralytic  affections,  &c. 

Naphtha  vitrioli.     See  JEther  stilphuricus. 
Naciko'lia.     Borecole.    See  Brassica. 
Ni'ni'M.     See  l.apsana  communis. 
["NAPTHALINE     This  substance  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  coal.    If  the  distil- 
lation be  conducted  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  naptha,  from 
.ts  greater  volatility,  first  passes  over,  and  afterward 
napthaline  rises  in  vapour,  and  condenses  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  as  a  while  crystalline  solid. 

"  Pure  napthaline  is  heavier  than  water,  has  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odour  not  unlike 
that  of  the  narcissus.  It  is  smooth  and  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  is  perfectly  white,  and  has  a  silvery  lustre. 
It  fuses  at  180°  Fall.,  volatilizes  slowly  at  common 
temperatures,  and  boils  at  410°  Fall,  ft  is  not  very 
readily  inflamed,  but  when  set  on  lire  it  burns  rapidly, 
and  emits  a  large  quantity  of  smoke.  It  is  soluble  in 
cold,  and  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  hot  water.  Its 
proper  solvents  are  alkohol  and  ether. 

"  Sulphuric  acid  enters  into  direct  combination  with 
napthaline,  and  forms  a  new  and  peculiar  acid,  which 
Mr.  Faraday  has  described  under  the  name  of  sulpho- 
napthalic  acid. 

"  Napthaline,  according  to  Dr.  Thompson,  is  a  sesqui- 
carburet  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  a  compound  of  9,  or  an 
a  on  and  a  half,  of  carbon,  and  1  atom  of  hydrogen." 
—  Webs.  Man.  Chem.     A.] 
NA'PUS.     See  Brassica  napus. 
N API's  nrUTS.     See  Brassica  rapa. 
Napus  svlvestris.     See  Brassica  rapa. 
Narca'phthus.     A  name  of  the  cordial  confection. 
NARCISSUS.    A  genua  of  plants  in  the  Liniiiean 
system.     Class,  Hexandria ;   Order,  .Monogynia. 

NARCOSIS.  (From  vapA-ou,  to  stupify.)  Stupe- 
faction, stupor,  numbness. 

NARCOTIC.  (JVarcolictis  ;  from  vapicou),  to  stu- 
pify.)  A  medicine  which  has  the  power  of  procuring 
sleep.     See  Anodyne. 

NARCOTINE.  The  active  principle  of  narcotic 
vegetables.     See  Opium. 

NARD.     See  Valeriana  ecltica. 
Ward,  Indian.     See  Andropogon  nardus. 
N^rdo'stachys.      .(From  vaacoc,  spikenard,   and 
S-aXuj,  sage.)    A  species  of  wild  sage  resembling  spike- 
nard in  its  leaves  and  smell. 

NARDUS.     (From  nard,  Syrian.)     Spikenard. 
Nardus  celtica.     Valeriana  celtiea. 
Nardus  isdica.     See  Andropogon  nardus. 
Nardus  italica.     The  lavendula  spica  of  Lin- 
ntpus. 

Nardus  Montana.  An  old  name  of  asarabacca. 
See  As  arum  europeum. 

Nardus  rustica.  An  old  name  of  the  asarabacca. 
See  A j  arum  evopeum. 

Narifuso'fia.  (From  nares,  the  nostrils,  and  f  undo 
to  pour.)     Medicines  dropped  into  the  nostrils. 

NARIS  The  nostril.  The  cavity  of  the  nostrils 
is  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  arid  is  situated  under  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  in  the  middle  of  the  face. 
The  two  nostrils  are  composed  of  fourteen  tones,  viz. 
the  frontal,  two  maxillary,  two  nasal,  two  lachrymal, 
•wo  inferior  spongy,  the  sphenoid,  tlie  vomer,  the 
ethmoid,  and  two  palatine  bones,  which  form  several 
eminences  and  cavities.  The  eminences  are  the  sep- 
tum narium,  the  cavernous  substance  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  called  the  superior  conchac,  and  the  inferior 
sponcy  bones.  The  cavities  are  three  pair  of  pituitary 
sinuses,  namely,  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  maxillary  ; 
the  anterior  and  posterior  foramina  of  the  nostrils  ; 
the  ductus  nasalis,  the  sphenopalatine  foramina,  and 
anterior  palatine  foramina.  All  these  parts  are  covered 
with  periosteum,  and  a  pituitary  membrane  which 
secretes  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils.  The  arteries  of  this 
cavity  are  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.  The 
veins  empty  themselves  into  the  internal  jugulais. 
The  nerves  are  branches  of  the  olfactory,  ophthalmic, 
and  superior  maxillary.  The  U3c  of  the  nostrils  is  for 
smelling,  respiration,  and  speech. 

Naris  compressor.     See  Compressor  naris. 
Na'ria.     (Napr-a,  ex  uardi  odore,  from  its  smell.) 
A  plant  used  in  ointments. 

NarthicVia.  (From  Narthecis,  the  island  where 
t  flourished.)     Navthex.    A  kind  of  fennel. 

NASALIS.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  Appertain- 
ing to  the  nose. 
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Nasalis  labii  superioris.     See  Orbicularis  ont 

Nasa 'rium.  (From nasus,  the  nose.)  The  mucin 
of  the  nose. 

Nasi  k'LE.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  A  wood  or 
cotton  pessary  for  Lhe  nose. 

Nasca'piitiium.    Cordial  confection. 

Nasi  depressor.  See  J)eprcssor  labii  superioris 
alwquc  nasi. 

Nasi  ossi.  The  two  small  hones  of  the  nose  that 
are  so  termed  from  tho  bridge  of  the  nose.  In  figure 
they  are  quadrangular  and  oblong. 

NASTU'RTII  iM.  !  Quod  nasum  torqucat,  because 
the  seed,  when  bruising,  Irritates  Hie  nose.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system.  Class, 
Tctradynamia  ;  Older,  Siliquosa. 

Nasturtium  aquatici  m.    Sue  Sisymbrium  ntutur 

tium. 

Nasturtium  HORTBNSE.     See  Lepidium  sativum. 

Nasturtium  indicum.    See  Tropasohtm  majvs. 
\.\  sis.    The  nose. 

Na'ta.  .Yalta.  A  species  of  wen  with  slender 
pendent  neck.  Linncua  Bpeaks  of  it  as  rooted  in  a 
muscle. 

NATANS.  (From  nato,  to  swim.)  Floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water:  applied  to  leaves,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  which  are  naturally  under,  and  different, 
and  are  called  detnersed,  immersed,  and  submersed; 
as  in   Potamogcton  nut'Uis. 

NATES.  (From  unto,  to  flow;  because  the  excre- 
ments are  discharged  from  them.}  1.  The  buttocks, 
or  (he  fleshy  parts  upon  which  we  sit. 

2.  Two  of  the  eminences,  called  turbercula  quadrige- 
mitia,  of  the  brain,  are  so  named  from  their  resem 
blance. 

Nates  cerebri.    See  Tubercula  quadrigemina. 

NATROLITE.  A  subspecies  of  prismatic  zeolite 
or  mesotype. 

["  This  substance  has  usually  occurred  in  small,  re- 
niform,  rounded,  or  irregular  masses,  composed  of  very 
minute  fibres.  The  fibres  rue  divergent,  or  even  radi- 
ate from  a  centre  ;  and  are  sometimes  so  very  minute 
and  close,  that  the  fracture  appears  almost  or  quite  com 
pact.  It  has  little  or  no  lustre.  Sometimes  also  it  pre- 
sents minute  crystals,  especially  on  the  surface  of  its 
masses,  whose  forms  appear  to  he  similar  to  those  of 
the  Zeolite. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  easily  melts  into  a  white 
glass,  which  often  contains  small  bubbles.  In  nitric 
acid  it  is  reduced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  with- 
out effervescence,  into  a  jelly  somewhat  thick.  It 
contains  silex  48.0,  alumine  24.25,  soda  16.5,  water  9.0, 
oxide  of  iron  1.75;=!)9.5  (according  to  Klaproth). 
This  result  is  very  similar  to  that  obtained  by  Smith 
son  Tennant,  from  the  Zeolite. — Clew.  Min.     A.] 

NA'TRON.  (So  called  from  Matron,  a  lake  in 
Juda;a,  where  it  was  produced.)  J\Talrum.  1.  The 
name  formerly  given  to  the  alkali,  now  called  soda. 
See  Soda. 

2.  A  native  salt,  which  is  found  crystallized  in 
Egypt,  in  the  lake  called  Natron,  and  in  the  other  hot 
countries,  in  sands  surrounding  lakes  of  snit  water. 
It  is  an  impure  subcarbonale  of  soda,  and  there  are 
two  kinds  of  it,  the  common  and  the  radiated. 

3.  The  name  of  an  impure  subcaibonate  of  soda, 
obtained  by  burning  various  marine  plants.     See  Soda. 

Natron  MURIATUM.     See  Sodw  murias. 

Natron  frjEParatu.m.     See  Soda  subcarbonas. 

Natron  tartarisatum.     See  Soda  tarlarizaia. 

Natron  vitriolatum.     See  Soda:  sulphas. 

Na'tul.e.  (Diminutive  of  nates,  the  buttocks:  so 
called  from  their  resemblance.)  The  two  uppermost 
of  four  small  eminences  of  the  brain.  See  Tubercula 
quadrigemina. 

NATURAL.    Appertaining  to  nature 

Natural  actions.  Those  functions  ny  winch  the 
body  is  preserved  ;  as  hunger,  thirst,  &.C.     See  Actions 

Natural  history.  A  description  of  the  natural 
products  of  the  earth,  water,  or  air ;  ex.  gr.  beasts, 
birds,  fish,  insects,  worms,  plants,  metals,  minerals,  and 
fossils;  together  with  such  extraordinary  phenomena 
as  at  any  time  appear  in  the  material  world,  as  meteors, 
monsters,  &.c. 

Natural  orders.  A  division  or  arrangement  of 
plants,  from  their  external  habits  or  characters.  They 
are 

1.  Conifer  a.  3.   Cumpositas 

2.  Amentacca>  4.  Aggregate 
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5.  Conglomerate.  31.  Columnifem 

6.  Umbellatae.  32.   Gruinales. 

7.  Hederacete.  33.  Caryophyllie. 

8.  Sarmentacea.  34.  Colycanthcma 

9.  Stellattc.  35.  Jlscirodea:. 

10.  Cymostr.  36.  Coadunatce. 

11.  CucurbitacetB.  37.  Dumosm. 

12.  Lurid  w.  38.   Trihilata. 

13.  Cam  panacea.  39.   Tricoccm. 

14.  Contort  as.  40.   Oleracca?. 

15.  Rotaccas.  41.  Scabridcc. 
It;.  Sepiaeut.  42.  Vkpitxulm. 

17.  Bicornes.  43.  Pipiritm. 

18.  Jlspcri folia.  44.  Scctuminete. 

19.  Verticillata.  45.  Liliacca. 

20.  PersonattB.  40.  Ensata. 

91.  Rhoeadete.  47.   Tripctaloidea. 

22.  Putmniiuur.  48,    Orc/iidew. 

23.  Siliquosa:.  49.   Culmuriie. 
34.  Papilionaccte  50.  Gramina. 
85.    7'omenlaccw.  51.   Palma. 
2t;.  Mullisilijuts.  52.  FMces. 
27.  Senlicosa.  53.  Musci. 
2ft.  Pomace's.  54.  Alga. 

29.  Hcsperid.tr.  55.  Fungi. 

30.  Succulents:. 

Natural  philosophy.  Physics.  The  science 
which  considers  the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and 
their  mutual  actions  on  one  another,  being  contrasted 
with  moral  philosophy  or  ethics,  which  treat  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  and  ruled  of  morality. 

NATURA'LIA.  (From  natara,  nature.)  The 
parts  of  generation. 

NATURE.  Natara;  fiomnascor,nati:s.)  Aterm 
variously  used. 

1.  It  is  most  frequently  employed  to  express  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  the  assemblage  of  all  created  beings, 
and  in  this  case  is  synonymous  with  w?rld,  or  universe. 

2.  That  power  which  is  said  to  be  diffused  through- 
out the  creation,  moving  and  acting  in  all  bodies,  and 
giving  litem  certain  properties.  In  this  last  sense, 
When  a  personified  being  is  meant,  nature  is  nothing 
else  but  Cod,  acting  himself,  and  according  to  certain 
laws  which  he  himself  has  fixed.  According  to  the 
supposition  of  some,  however,  the  principle  called 
nature  is  a  power  delegated  by  the  Creator;  ns  it  were, 
a  middle  being  between  God  and  created  things,  which 
has  been  styled  Anitna  mundi ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  foundation  for  this  hypothesis,  or  that 
any  thing  is  explained  by  referring  the  whole  series  of 
second  causes  to  an  intermediate  principle,  instead  of 
to  one  universal  agent. 

3.  In  medical  writings,  the  expression  nature  is 
usually  taken  for  the  aggregate  of  powers  belongingto 
anybody,  especially  a  living  one,  as  when  physicians 
say  that,  in  such  a  disease  natue,  '<-.  ft  to  herself,  will 
perform  the  cure.  I.  may  be  (iro^erltcre  to  observe, 
with  regard  to  this  phrase  of  lea  viogtbc  cure  to  nature, 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  suspending  for 
a  time  all  interference  with  the  vital  processes,  and 
neglecting  a  disease  ;  although  to  tho.c  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  medicine,  these  appear  to  be 
the  same  Ihing. 

It  would  be  the  pel  feet  ion  of  this  science  to  ascertain 

upon  what  causes  healthy  and  diseased  actions  depend, 

and  to  what  extent  either  can  be  affected  by  human 

but  at  present  the  judicious  physician  never 

aims  at  a  cure  independently  of  the  original  powers  Of 

hi,  but  rather  seeks  to  call  them  into  action, 

or,  al  most,  to  assist  when  the  inherent  elasticity  of 
the  vital  functions  is  insufficient  to  recover  them  from 
the  oppression  of  disease.  As,  for  example,  when 
We  allow  a  wound  to  heal  by  the  first  intention,  or 
restore  the  digestive  functions  by  obliging  a  man  to 
attend  to  the  rules  of  diet  and  exercise,  &c.  upon  which 
health  depends;  we  call  upon  the  restorative  powers 
of  Nature,  because  art,  that  is  to  say,  human  ingenuity, 
can  supply  nothing  equivalent.  Or,  again,  when,  in 
the  treatment  of  a  diseased  .joint,  rest  is  enjoined  at 
one  period  on  account  of  inthimmation,  and  perhaps 
motion  is  ordered  at  another,  to  keep  up  the  proper 
Uses  of  the  part,  we  show  the  importance  of  alternately 
interfering  and   looking  on,  as  we  judge  it  proper  to 

check  the  tendency  of  vital  actions,  or  to  trust  entirely 
to  them.     While  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  these 
principles,  the  practitioner,  when  really  exercising  his 
greatest  skill,  is  supposed  to  be  idle. 
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NAUSEA.  (Navcta;  from  vavi,  0  ship  -.  becauss 
it  is  a  sensation  similar  to  that  which  people  experi- 
ence upon  sailing  in  a  ship.)  Nausiosis ;  JVuutia. 
An  inclination  to  vomit  without  effecting  it;  also  a 
disgust  of  food  approaching  to  vomiting.  It  is  an  at 
tendant  on  cardialgia,  and  a  variety  of  other  disorders, 
pregnancy,  fcc.  occasioning  an  aversion  for  food,  an 
increase  of  saliva,  disgusted  ideas  at  the  sight  of  vari 
ous  objects,  loss  of  appetite,  debility,  &c. 

Nal  sio'sis.    See  Nausea. 

Nau'tia.     See  Nausea. 

NAU'TICUS.  (Naulicus,  a  sailor:  so  called  front 
the  use  which  sailors  make  of  it  in  climbing  ropes  i 
A  muscle  of  the  leg,  exerted  in  climbing  up. 

NAVEVV.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Navcw,  garden.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Navew,  sweet.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

NAVICULA'RE  OS.  Navifnrmis  ;  Navicvlai  is  ; 
Os  scaplioidcs ;  Cymba.  A  bone  of  the  carpus  and 
tarsus  is  so  colled,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
boat. 

Navicula'ris.    (From  navicula,  a  little  boat.)    See 

Navicidarc  os. 

Navifo'rmis.     See  Naviculare  os. 

NEAPOLITAN.  (From  Neapolix,  or  Naples,  be- 
cause it  was  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  at 
Naples,  when  the  French  were  in  possession  of  it.) 
The  venereal  disease  was  once  so  called. 

NE'BULA.  (From  ve^c^n.)  1.  A  cloudy  spot  in 
the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

2.  The  cloud-like  appearance  in  the  urine,  after  it 
has  been  a  little  time  at  rest. 

NECK.  Callum.  The  parts  which  form  the  neck 
ate  divided  into  external  and  internal.  The  external 
parts  are  the  common  integuments,  several  muscles, 
eight  pair  of  cervical  nerves,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  great  intercostal  nerve  ;  the 
two  carotid  arteries,  the  two  external  jugular  veins, 
and  the  two  internal ;  the  glands  of  the  neck,  viz.  the 
jugular,  submaxillary,  cervical,  and  thyroid.  The  in- 
ternal parts  are  the  fauces,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  larynx, 
and  trachea.  The  bones  of  the  neck  are  the  seven 
cervical  vertebra. 

NECROSIS.  (From  vzr.nw,  to  destroy.)  This  word, 
the  strict  meaning  of  which  is  only  mortification,  is, 
by  the  general  consent  of  surgeons,  confined  loan  af 
fection  of  the  bones.  The  death  of  parts:  of  hones  was 
not  distinguished  from  cailes,  by  the  ancients.  How 
ever,  necrosis  and  caries  are  essentially  different ;  for 
in  the  first,  the  affected  part  of  tile  bone  is  deprived  of 
the  vital  principle  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  it  is 
simply  carious.  Caries  is  very  analogous  to  ulcera- 
tion, while  necrosis  is  exactly  similar  to  mortification 
of  the  soft  parts. 

Necrosis  ustilaginea.  A  painful  convulsive  con 
traction  of  the  limbs.    See  Raphania. 

NE'CTAK.     Ncvrnp.     A  wine  made  of  honev. 

NRCTA  ISIUM.  The  nectary.  An- accidental  part 
of  a  flower  which  does  not  come  under  the  description 
of  any  of  its  organs.  It  may  be  defined  that  part  of 
the  corolla  which  contains  or  which  secretes  honey, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  a  nectary  that  honey  be 
present. 

Scarce  a  flower  can  be  found  that  lias  not  more  or 
less  honey,  though  it  is  far  from  being  Universally,  or 
even  generally  formed,  by  an  apparatus  separate  from 
the  petals. 

In  monopetalous  flowers,  as  the  Lamium  album,  the 
dead  nettle,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  contains,  and  pro- 
bably secretes,  the  honey  Without  any  evident  nectary. 

Sometimes  the  part  under  consideration  is  a  produc- 
tion or  elongation  of  the  corolla,  as  in  the  violet  .  some- 
times indeed  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  garden  nasturtium, 
Tropteorum,  the  coloured  calyx  ofwiiich  partakes  much 
of  the  nature  of  the  petals. 

Sometimes  it  is  distant  from  both,  either  resembling 

the  petals;  as  in  Aquilegia;  or  move  different,  as  in 
Epiini  dium,  Aconitum,  Helleborus,  Delphinium.  StlCh 
at  least  is  the  mode  in  which  LhmtEUS  and  his  followers 
understand  the  four  last  numbered  flowers. 

The  most  indubitable  of  all  nectaries,  as  actually  se- 
creting honey,  are  those  of  a  glandular  kind.  In  the 
natural  order  of  cruciform  plants,  composing  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  there  are  generally  (bur green  glands  a". 
the  base  of  the  stamens,  as  in  Dentavia,  and  Sisym- 
brium; while  in  Pelargonium,  the  nectary  i-;  a  tube 
running  down  one  side  of  the  flower  stalk     The  ete 
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gant  Painassia  has  a  most  elaborate  appaiatus  or  nec- 
tary.— Smith. 

From  ihi;  figure  of  the  nectary  it  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Calcuratc,  or  spur-like;  as  in  Aquilcgia  vulgaris, 
Delphinium  ajax,  and  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

2.  (ucutlate,  hooded  ;  as  in  Impatiens  balsamina, 
Acniiituin,  and  Asclepiaa  vincetoxieum. 

3.  Foveate,  a  little  depression  in  the  claw  of  the  pe- 
tal ,  as  in  Pritillaria  iinperialis. 

4.  Campaniitatc ;  as  in  Narcissus  jonquilla  and  Pseu- 
donarcissiis. 

5.  Crotcn-likc;  as  in  Passiflora  cicruli  a. 

6.  Pedicellate,  resting  on  a  partial  flower-stalk ;  as 
in  Aconitum  napellus. 

7.  A  bilabiate  tube;  as  in  Helleborus  fcetidus,  and 
Nigella. 

&  Poriform,  there  being  three  pores  in  the  germen  ; 
as  in  the  Hyacinths. 
9.  Squamatc,  a  little  scale  In  theclaw;  as  in  Ranunculus. 

10.  Glandular,  little  nectlferoas  glands  between  the 
stamens  and  pistils  :  as  in  Sinapis  alba. 

11.  Stellate,  a  double  star  covering  the  internal  or- 
gans ;  as  in  Stapeila. 

12.  I'ilous.  fine  hairy  fascicles  at  the  base  of  the  sta- 
mina ■  as  in  Pamassia  pahistris. 

13.  Bearded;  as  in  Iris  gerinanica. 

14.  Fornicifurm,  arched  ;  small  prolongations  at  the 
opening  of  the  corolla,  and  covering  the  internal  organs  ; 
as  in  Symphatum  officinale,  and  Myosntis  KOtpioides. 

15.  Bristle-like,  tine  horn-like  filaments  around  the 
internal  organs;  as  in  PeriplocagKcca. 

16.  Rotate;  as  in  Cissampetos. 

17.  Scrotifurmc,  behind  the  (lower ;  as  in  Satyrium. 

18.  Horn-like,  behind  the  flower;  as  in  Orchis. 

19.  Sandaliform,  slipper-like ;  as  in  Cypripcdium 
calceolus. 

20.  Globose,  inverting  the  germen  ;  as  in  Mirabilis 
jalappa. 

21.  Cyalhiform,  cup-like;  as  in  Urticaurcns. 

22.  Conical;  as  in  Utricularia  foliosa. 

23.  Acidiforme,  pitcher-like,  a  membraneous  tube, 
containing  water,  and  behind  the  flower  ;  as  in  Ascium 
and  Ruyschia. 

24.  Calycinc,  adhering  to  the  calyx,  by  a  spur ;  as  in 
Tropjeolum  majus. 

Nedy'ia.      (JVcdys  ;    from  vnSvc,   the  belly.)     The 
intestines. 
NEEDLE  ORE.    Acicular  bismuth  glance. 

JVecdtc-shaped  leaf*    See  Accrosus. 

JVeidle  zeolite.    See  Zeolite. 

NEGRO  CACHEXY.  Cachexia  africana.  A  pro- 
pensity for  eating  earth,  common  to  males  as  well  as 
females,  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa. 

Nel.c'ra.  (From  vuafios,  furthermost. )  The  lower 
part  of  the  belly 

NEMORO'SA.  (From  nemus,  a  grove:  so  called 
because  it  grows  in  woods.)  A  species  of  wind-flower, 
the  Anemone  nemerosa,  of  LinniEUS. 

NEP.     See  jYcpeta. 

Ne'pa  theophrasti.    See  Sparlium  scoparium. 

Nepe'nthos.  (From  m,  neg.  and  aevdoe,  grief:  so 
called  from  their  exhilarating  qualities.)  1.  A  prepara- 
tion of  opium. 

2.  A  kind  of  builoss. 

NE'PETA.  (From  nepte,  German.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  J)i- 
dynamia  ;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 

Nepeta  cataria.  The  systematic  name  of  the  cat- 
mint. Hcrba  felis ;  Mentha  filina;  Calamintha; 
Jfepctclla ;  Mentha  cataria.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
JVcreta—floribus  spicatis  ;  verticillis ;  subpedtccllatis ; 
foliis petiolatis,  cordatis,  dentato-serratis,  of  Linmeus, 
have  a  moderately  pungent  aromatic  taste,  and  a  strong 
smell,  like  an  admixture  of  spearmint  and  pennyroyal. 
The  herb  is  recommended  in  uterine  disorders,  dyspep- 
sia, and  tiatulency 

Nepete'lla.    (Dim.  of  nepeta.)  The  lesser  catmint. 

Ne'phela.  (Dim.  of  vc^oc,  a  cloud.)  A  cloud-like 
spot  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

NEPIIELOI'DES.  (From  v£#cX>j,  a  cloud,  and  ciooc, 
a  likeness.)     Cloudy.     Applied  to  the  urine. 

NEPHRA'LGIA.  (From  vt<t>pos,  the  kidney,  and 
aXyoc,  pain.)     Pain  in  the  kidney. 

NEPIIRELINE.  Rhomboidal  felspar.  This  occurs 
in  drusy  cavities  along  with  ceylanite,  vesuvian,  and 
meionite,  at  Monte  Somma,  near  Naples,  in  drusy  ca- 
vities in  granular  limestone. 
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NEPHRITE.  Of  this  mineral  there  art  two  specie*, 
common  nephrite,  and  axe  stone.  The  former  is  of  a 
leek-green  colour,  and  occurs  in  granite  and  gneiss,  in 
Switzerland.  The  most  beautiful  come  from  Persia 
and  Eg)  pi.     See  Axt-stont. 

NEPHRITIC.     ( ATephriticus ;  from  vctfpof,  the  kid- 
ODging  to  the  kidney. 

2.  Medicine  is  so  termed  that  is  employed  in  the 
cine  of  diseases  of  the'  kidneys. 

ritic  wood.    See  QuUandinamoringa. 

Nkpihutica  aqua.  Spirituous  distillation  of  nut 
meg  and  hawthorn  flowers. 

Nephritic  i  m  uonum.     See  Guilandina  moringa. 

NEl'lllU  TIB.  (JVepAritts,  idis.  f. ;  from  vt<Pfx.e,  a 
kidney.)  Inflammation  of  tin-  kidney.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia  and  order  Phlegmasia:,  of 
Ciilleu;  known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  and  shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter  j 
drawing  up  of  the  testicles;  numbness  of  the  thigh; 
vomiting;  urine  high-coioured,  and  frequently  dis- 
charged; oostiveness,  and  colic  pains.  Nephritis  is 
symptomatic  of  calculus,  gout,  <tc. 

This  Inflammation  may  be  distinguished  from  the 

colic  by  the  pain  being  sealed  very  far  hack,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  passing  mine,  which  constantly  attends  it; 
and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  rheumatism,  as  the 
pain  is  but  little  influenced  or  increased  by  motion. 

Nephritis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  calculus  in 
the  kidney  or  ureter,  by  the  symptoms  of  fever  accom- 
panying, or  immediately  following  the  attack  of  pain, 
and  these  continuing  without  any  remarkable  intermis- 
sion ;  whereas,  m  a  calculus  of  the  kidney  or  ureter, 
they  do  not  occur  until  a  considerable  time  after  vio- 
lent pain  has  been  felt,  in  the  latter  case,  too,  a  numb- 
ness of  the  thigh,  and  a  retraction  of  the  testicle  on  the 
affected  side,  usually  takes  place. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  nephritis  are  external 
contusions,  strains  of  the  back,  acrids  conveyed  to  the 
kidneys  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  violent  and 
severe  exercise,  either  in  riding  or  walking,  calculous 
concretions  lodged  in  the  kidneys  or  ureters,  and  expo- 
sure to  cold.  In  some  habits  there  is  an  evident  predis- 
position to  this  complaint,  particularly  the  gouty,  and 
in  these  there  are  often  translations  of  the  matter  tc 
the  kidneys,  which  very  much  imitate  nephritis. 

An  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  attended  with  a 
sharp  pain  on  the  affected  side,  extending  along  the  course 
of  the  ureter;  and  there  is  a  frequent  desire  to  make 
water,  with  much  difficulty  in  making  it.  The  body  is  • 
costive,  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the  patient  feels  great 
uneasiness  when  he  endeavours  to  walk,  or  sit  upright; 
he  lies  with  most  ease  on  the  affected  side,  and  is  ge' 
nerally  troubled  with  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  feels  an  obtuse  pain  in 
the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of  dullness  and  shiver- 
ings,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  matter  is  form- 
ing' in  the  kidney,  and  that  a  suppuration  will  ensue. 

Dissections  of  nephritis  show  the  usual  effects  of  in- 
flammation on  the  kidney  ;  and  they  likewise  often  dis- 
cover the  formation  of  abscesses,  which  have  destroyed 
its  whole  substance.  In  a  few  instances,  the  kidney 
has  been  found  in  a  scirrhous  state. 

The  disease  is  to  be  treated  by  bleeding,  general  and 
local,  the  warm  hath,  or  fomentations  to  the  loine, 
emollient  clyster,  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  the  general 
antiphlogistic  plan.  The  bowels  should  be  effectually 
cleared  at  first  by  some  sufficiently  active  formula  ;  but 
the  saline  cathartics  are  considered  not  so  proper,  as 
they  may  add  to  the  irritation  of  the  kidney.  Calomel 
with  antimonial  powder,  followed  by  the  infusion  of 
senna,  or  the  ol  ricini,  may  be  given  in  preference,  an<l 
repeated  occasionally,  it  will  be  right  also  to  enden. 
vourto  promote  diaphoresis,  by  moderate  doses  of  ar 
timonials  especially.  Blisters  are  inadmissible  in  this 
disease;  hut  the  linhnentum  ammonia-,  or  o'her  rube- 
facient application,  may  in  some  measure  supply  their 
place.  Opium  will  often  prove  useful,  particularly 
where  the  symptoms  appear  to  originate  from  catena 
given  in  the  form  of  clyster,  or  by  the  mouth  ;  in  which 
Hitter  modi' of  using  it,  however,  it  will  be  much  bettor 
joined  with  other  remedies,  which  may  obviate  its 
heating  effect,  and  determine  it  rather  to  pass  otTby  the 
skin.  A  decoction  of  the;  dried  leaves  of  the  peach 
tree  is  said  to  have  been  serviceable  in  many  caf03  of 
thisdisease.  In  affections  of  a  more  chronic  nature 
where  there  is  a  discharge  of  mucus  or  pus,  bV  urine 
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In  addition  to  suitable  tonic  medicines,  the  uva  tirsi  in 
moderate  doses,  or  some  of  the  terebintliinate  remedies 
may  he  given  with  probability  of  relief. 

NE'PHROS.  (From  veto,  to  flow,  and  0rpw,  to 
bear;  as  conveying  Hie  urinary  fluid.)  The  kidney. 
See  Kidney. 

NEPHROTOMY.  'Jfcphrolomia  ;  from  vtQpoc,  a 
kidney,  and  rt\lvo>,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  extract- 
ing a  stone  from  the  kidney.  A  proceeding  which, 
perhaps,  has  never  been  actually  put  in  practice.  The 
cutting  into  the  kidney,  the  deep  situation  of  this  vis- 
cus,  and  the  want  of  symptoms  by  which  the  lodg- 
ment of  a  stone  in  it  can  be  certainly  discovered,  will 
always  be  strong  objections  to  the  practice. 

J\'  E  R1UM.  (Prom  vnpos,  humid:  so  called  because 
it  grows  in  moist  places.)  The  name  of  n  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Limicean  system.  Class,  Pentandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Nerium  antioysentericum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Codaga  pala  hark. 
Oonessi  cortex ;  Codaga  pala;  Cortex  Bda-ayc ;  Cor- 
tex profiuvii.  The  bark  of  the  Jferium ;—fsiiis  ova- 
lis,  acuminatis,  pctiolalis,  of  Limueus.  It  grows  on 
■V  coast  of  Malabar.  It  is  of  a  dark  black  colour  ex- 
ternally, and  generally  covered  With  a  white  moss,  or 
scurf.  It  is  very  little  known  in  the  shops;  has  ait 
austere,  bitter  taste  ;  and  is  recommended  ill  diarrhoeas, 
dysenteries,  &.<-..  as  an  adsuingent. 

Nerium  tinctorium.  Tins  tree  grows  in  Hindos- 
tan,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburg,  affords  indigo. 

Ne'roli  oleum.  Essential  oil  of  orange  flowers. 
See  Citrus  auranttam. 

Nerva'i.li  ossa.  (From  nervus,  H  nerve.)  The 
bones  through  which  the  nerves  pass. 

NERVE.     (Nervus,  i.  m.  from  vcopov-) 

A.  In  anatomy.  Formerly  it  meant  a  sinew. 
This  accounts  for  the  opposite  meanings  of  the  word 
nervous,  which  sometimes  means  strong,  sinewy,  and 
eometinies  weak  and  irritable.  Nerves  are  long,  white, 
medullary  cords,  that  serve  for  sensation.  They  ori- 
ginate from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow;  hence  tiny 
are  distinguished  into  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  and 
distributed  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  the  viscera,  ves- 
sels, muscles,  and  every  part  that  is  endowed  with 
sensibility.  The  cerebral  nerves  are  the  olfactory, 
Optic,  inolores  oculorum,  pathetici,  or  Irochlratorcs, 
trig.-inini,  or  divisi,  abducent,  auditory,  or  acoustic, 
par  vaguui,  and  lingual.  Reister  has  drawn  up  the 
use  01'  these  nerves  in  the  two  following  verses: 

Ulfuciens,  centals,  oculosqve  niovens,  paticnsqne, 

Gustans,  abduccus,  audiensque,  vagansque,  lo- 
quensque. 
The  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  pairs,  and  are  divided 
into  eight  pair  of  cervical,  twelve  pair  of  dorsal,  live 
pair  of  lumbar,  and  five  of  sacral  nerves.  In  the 
course  of  the  nerves  there  are  a  number  of  knots: 
these  are  called  ganglions;  they  are  commonly  of  an 
Oblong  shape,  and  of  a  grayish  colon.,  somewhat  ill 
cliningto  red,  which  is  perhaps  owing  to  their  being 
extremely  vascular.  Some  writers  have  considered 
these  little  ganglions  as  so  many  little  brains.  Lan- 
ds'! fancied  he  had  discovered  muscular  fibres  in  them ;  | 
but  thev  certainly  are  not  of  an  irritable* nature.  A 
late  writer  (Dr.  Johnwn)  imagines  they  are  intended 
to  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  certain 
p.nts,  as  the  heart,  for  instance;  but  if  this  hypothesis 
we  c  Well  rounded,  they  should  be  met  with  only  in 
nerves  leading  to  Involuntary  muscles;  whereas  it  is 

v.  ,;.,,,  ||1;l,  t|ie  voluntary  muscles  receive  nerves 
through  ganglions.  Dr.  Monroe,  from  observing  the 
accurate  Intermixture  of  the  minute  nerves  which 
compose  them,  considers  them  as  new  sources  ol  ner- 
vous energy.     The  nerves,   like  the  blood-vessels,   in 

i  e  through  the  body,  communicate  with  each 
mhet.and  each  of  these  communications  constitutes 
called  a  plexus,  froni  whence  branches  are 
|  to  different  parts  ot  the  body.    The 
ii   i  ol  the  nerves  Is  to  convey  Impressions  to  the  brain 
from  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  the  principles  ol  mo- 
tion and  sensibility  from  the  brahl  toeverj  partol  the 
sy«em.     The   manner   In  which   this  operation   is 
1 1  determined.    The  Inquiry  has  been 

a  constant   sourer  of   hypothesis   in  all  ages,  and  has 

p  oduced  some  ingenious  ideas,  and  many  em uus 

lint  Without   having  hitherto  afforded   much 
try    information.     Some   physiologists    have 
considered  a  trunk  of  nerves  as  a  solid  cord,  capable 
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of  being  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  filament* 
by  means  of  which  the  impressions  of  feeling  are  con- 
veyed to  the  common  sensoriuin.  Others  have  suu- 
posed  each  fibril  to  he  a  canal,  carrying  a  volatile  Amu, 
which  they  term  the  nervous  fluid.  Those  wh,.  con 
tend  for  their  being  solid  bodies,  are  of  opinion  that 
feeling  is  occasioned  by  vibration;  so  that,  for  in- 
stance, according  to  tills  hypothesis,  by  pricking  the 
finger,  a  vibration  would  be  occasioned  in  the  nerve 
distributed  through  its  substance ;  and  the  effects  of 
this  vibration,  when  extended  to  the  sensorium,  would 
be  an  excital  of  pain;  but  the  inelasticity,  the  solt 
ness,  the  connexion,  and  the  situation  of  the  uciies, 
are  so  many  proofs  that  vibration  has  no  share  in  Uie 
cause  of  feeling. 

A  Table  of  the  Nerves. 

Ceredral  Nerves. 

1.  The  first  pair,  called  olfactory. 

2.  The  second  pair,  or  optic  nerves. 

3.  The  third  pair,  or  oculorum  nwtorcs. 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  ot  pathetici. 

5.  The  fifth  pair,  or  trigemini,  which  gives  off, 

a.  The  ophthalmic,  or  orbital  nerve,  which  sends, 

1.  A   branch  to   unite  with  one   from  the  sixth 
pair,  and  form  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

2.  The  frontal  nerve. 

3.  The  lachrymal. 

4.  The  nasal. 

b.  The  superior  maxillary,  which  divides  into, 

1.  The  spheno-palaline  nerve. 

2.  The  posterior  alveolar. 

3.  The  infra  orbital. 

c.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  from  which  arise, 

1.  The  internal  lingual. 

2.  The  inferior  maxillary,  properly  so  called. 
tj.  The  sixth  pair,  or  aMucentes,  which  send  ofT, 

1.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the  tilth,  and 
form  tlie  great  intercostal. 

7.  The  seventh  pair,  or  auditory  nerves  :  these 
arise  by  two  separate  beginnings,  viz. 

The  portio  dura,  a  nerve  going  to  the  face. 
The  portio  mollis,  which  is  distributed  en  the 

ear. 
The  portio  dura,  or  facial  nerve,  gives  off  the 

chorda  tympani,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  face. 

8.  The  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum,  arise  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  join  with  the  accessory  of 
Willis.     The  par  vagum  gives  off, 

1.  The  right  and  left  recurrent  nerve. 

2.  Several  branches  in  the  chest,  to  form  the  car 
diac  plexus. 

3.  Several  branches  to  form  lite  pulmonic  plexus. 
i-  Several    branches   to    form   the   oesophageal 

plexus. 

5.  It  then  forms  in  the  abdomen  the  stomachic 
plexus. 

6.  The  hepatic  plexus. 

7.  The  splenic  plexus. 

8   The  renal  plexus,  receiving  several  branches 
from   the  great  intercostal,  which   assists    in 
their  formation. 
!'.  The  ninth  pair,  or  Ungual  nerves,  which  go 
.rotn  the  medulla  oblongata  to  Uw  tongue. 
Spinal  Nerve*. 
Those   nerves   are   called   spinal,  which    pass   out 
through  the  lateral  or  intervertebral  foramina  of  tlm 
spine. 

They  are  divided  into  cervical,  dorsal,  lumba-,  and 
sacral  nerves. 

Cervical  Nerves. 
The  cervical  Heroes  are  eight  pairs. 
The  first  are  called  the  occipital :  thev  arise  frou: 
the  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow,  pass  out  betweva 
the  margin  of  the  occiuitai  foramen  and  atlas,  form  a 
ganglion  on  us  transverse  process,  anil  are  distributed 
about  the  occiput  and  neck. 

The  second  pair  of  cervical  nerves  send  a  branch  to 
the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis,  and  pioceed  to  the  pa- 
rotid gland  and  external  ear. 

The  third  cervical  pair  supply  the  integuments  of 
the  scapula,  the  cucullans,  and  triangularis  muscles, 
and  semi  a  bram  h  to  fori::,  with  others,  the  diaphrag 
tnatic  nerve. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  pair 
all  converge  to  form  th»  brachial  plexus,  from  which 
arise  the  six  following 
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NmVEU   OF  TUB   UPTKR   EXTREMITIES. 

1  The  axillary  nerve,  wnicll  sometimes  arises  from 
the  radial  nerve.  Il  runs  backwards  and  outwards 
around  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  ramifies  hi  tlio 
muscles  of  the  scapula. 

-.  The  external  cutaneal,  which  perforates  the  OB 
raco-brachialis  muscle,  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where 
-it  accompanies  the  median  vein  as  far  as  the  thumb, 
and  is  lost  in  its  integuments. 

:t.  The  internal  cutanea!,  which  descends  on  the 
inside  of  the  arm,  wliere  it  bifurcates.  From  the  bend 
of  the  arm  the  anterior  branch  accompanies  the  ba- 
silic vein,  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  palm  of 
the  liand;  tl>e  posterior  branch  runs  down  the  internal 
part  of  the  forearm,  to  vanish  in  the  skin  of  the  little 
ringer. 

4.  The  median  nerve,  which  accompanies  the  bra- 
chial artery  to  the  cubit,  then  passes  between  the  bra- 
chtalis  interims,  pronator  roluudus,  and  the  perforntua 
and  perforans,  under  the  ligament  of  the  wrist  to  the 
p.'.lm  of  the  hand,  where  it  sends  oil  branches  in  every 
direction  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  and  then  supplies 
tile  digital  nerves,  which  go  to  the  extremities  of  the 
thumb,  fore,  and  middle  fingers, 

5.  The  ulnar  nerve,  winch  descends  between  the 
brachial  artery  and  basilic  vein,  between  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the  olecranon,  and  di- 
vides in  tile  forearm  into  an  internal  am! 
branch.  The  former  passes  over  the  ligament  of  the 
wrist  and  sesamoid  bone  to  the  hand,  where  it  divides 
into  three  branches,  two  of  which  go  to  the  ring  and 
little  finger,  and  the  third  forms  an  arch  towards  the 
thumb,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is  lost  in  the  con- 
tiguous muscles.  Tne  latter  passes  over  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnans  and  back  of  the  hand,  to 
supply  also  the  two  last  ringers. 

b\  The  radial  nerve  which  sometimes  gives  off  the 
axillary  Herve.  It  passes  backwards,  about  the  os 
humeri,  descends  on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  between 
the  brachialis  exiernus  and  iritemus  muscles  to  tile 
cubit :  ihen  proceeds  between  the  supinator  lougtis 
and  bievis,  to  llie  superior  extremity  of  the  radius, 
Chins  otf  various  branches  to  adjacent  muscles.  At 
this  place  it  divides  into  two  branches;  one  goes  along 
the  radius,  between  the  supinator  longus  and  radialis 
interims  to  tin;  back  of  llie  hand,  and  terminates  in  the 
nterosseous  muscles,  the  thumb  and  lirst  three  fingers; 
tiie  other  passes  between  the  supinator  brevis  and  head 
of  the  radius,  and  is  lost  in  the  muscles  of  the  forearm. 
Dorsal  Nerves. 

The  Dersal  nerves  are  twelve  pairs  it:  number. 
The  first  pair  gives  otf  a  branch  to  the  brachial  plexus. 
.All  the  dorsal  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
the  bae'k,  intercostals,  strrati,  pectoral,  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  diaphragm.  The  five  inferior  pairs  go  to  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  are  called  costal. 

L.CMBAR  NERVES. 

The  five  pairs  of  Lumbar  nerves  are  bestowed  about 
the  loins  and  muscles,  skin  of  the  abdomen  and  loins, 
scrotum,  ovaria,  and  diaphragm.  The  second,  third, 
and  fifth  pairs  unite  and  form  Use  obturator  nerve, 
which  descends  over  the  psoas  muscle  into  the  pelvis, 
and  passes  through  the  foramen  tliyroideum  to  the  ob- 
turator muscle,  triceps,  pectineus,  &c. 

The  third  and  fourth,  with  some  branches  of  the 
second  pair,  form  the  cruralncrve,  which  passes  under 
Poupart's  ligament  with  the  femoral  artery,  sends  off 
branches  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and  descends  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sartorius  muscle  to  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur,  from  whence  it  accompanies  the  saphena 
vein  to  the  internal  ankle,  to  be  lost  in  the  skin  of  the 
great  toe. 

The  fifth  pair  is  joined  to  the  first  pair  of  the  sacral 
nerves.  . 

Sacral  Nerves. 

There  are  five  pairs  of  sacral  nerves,  all  of  which 
arise  from  the  caiula  equina,  or  termination  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  so  called  from  the  nerves  resembling 
the  tail  of  ahorse.  The  first  four  pairs  give  oil' branches 
to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  are  afterward  united  to  the 
last  lumbar,  to  form  a  large  plexus,  which  gives  off 

The  iscliiatic  nerve,  the  largest  in  the  body.  The 
ischiadic  nerve,  immediately  at  its  origin,  sends  off 
branches  to  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  parts  of  genera 
tion  ;  proceeds  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
iscliiatic  notch,  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
uid  great  trochanter,  to  the  Jia.ni.  where  it  is  called  the 


popliteal    nrrre.    In    the    ham  it   divides    into    two 
branches. 

1.  The  peroneal,  which  descends  on  the  fibula,  and 
distributes  many  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  leg  ail  i 
hack  of  the  foot. 

'J.  The  tibial,  which  penetrates  the  gastl 
muscles  10  tile  internal  ankle,  passes  through  a  notch 
ill  the  os  calcls  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides 
into  ar  internal  and  external  plantar  nerve,  which' 
supply  the  muscles  and  aponeurosis  of  the  loot  and  the 
toes. 

Physiology  of  the  .Verrous  system. 

The  nervous  system,  as  the  organ  ol  sense  and  mo- 
tion. Is  connected  \\  Ith  hi  many  funclionsof  the  animal 
economy,  that  the  study  of  it  must  be  of  the  utidfest 
Importance,  and  a  fundamental  part  of  the  study  of  the 
whole  economy.  The  nervous  system  consists  ol  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinalis ;  and  of  the  same  substance  con- 
tinued Into  the  nerves  by  which  it  is  distributed  to  many 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  whole  ol  this  system 
seems  do  be  properly  distinguished  into  these  four  parts. 

1.  Thomeduliury  sMbstauccconuiued  in  the  cranium 
and  vertebral  cavity;  the  whole  of  which  seems  •-> 
consist  oi  distinct  fibres,  bat  without  the  smaller  fibres 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  any  evident  enve- 
loping membranes. 

vi.  Connected  with  one  part  or  other  of  Ihissubslaiice 
ore,  the  nerves,  in  which  the  same  medullary  substance 
is  continued;  but  here  more  evidently  divided  into 
fibres,  each  of  which  Is  separated  from  die  others  by 
an  enveloping  membrane,  derived  from  the  pia  mater 

:t.  Harts  of  the  extremities  of  certain  nerves,  in 
which  the  medullary  substance  is  divested  of  the  en- 
veloping membranes  from  the  pia  mater,  and  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  external 
bodies,  and  perhaps  so  framed  as  to  be  affected  by  the 
action  of  certain  bodies  only;  these  .are  named  the 
sentient,  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

4.  Certain  extremitiesof  the  nerves, so  framed  as  to  be 
capable  of  a  peculiar  contractility ;  and,  Inconsequence 
of  their  situations  and  attachments  to  be,  by  their  con- 
traction, capable  of  moving  most  of  the  solid  and  fluid 
parts  of  the  body.  These  are  named  the  moving  «- 
tri  mitirs  of  the  nerves. 

These  several  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  every 
where  the  same  continuous  medullary  substance,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  vital  solid  of  animals,  so  constitute  J 
in  living  animals,  and  in  living  systems  only,  as  to  admit 
of  motions  being  readily  propagated  from  any  one 
part  to  every  other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  so  long 
as  the  continuity  and  naturally  living  slate  of  the  me- 
dullary substance  remains.  In  the  living  man  there  is 
an  immaterial  thinking  substance,  or  mind,  constantly 
present,  and  every  phenomenon  of  thinking  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  affection  or  faculty  of  the  mind  alone. 
But  this  immaterial  and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  unite,  ial  and  corporeal  part  of  him, 
and  particularly  with  the  nervous  system,  that  luotiona 
excited  in  this  give  occasion  to  thought,  and  thought, 
however  occasioned,  gives  occasion  to  new  motions  in 
the  nervous  system.     This  mutual  communication,  or 

influence,  is  assumed  with  confidence  as  a  fact:  but  the 
mode  of  it  we  do  BOt  understand,  nor  pretend  In  ex- 
plain :  and  therefore  arc  not  bound  to  obviate  the  dif- 
ficulties that  attend  any  of  the  suppositions  which  have 
been  made  concerning  it.  The  phenomena  of  the  ne» 
vous  system  fippi  ar  commonly  in  the  following  order: 
The  impulse  of  external  bodies  acts  upon  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves;  and  this  gives  occasion  to 
perception  or  thought,  which,  as  first  atising  in  the 
mind,  is  termed  sensation.  This  sensation,  according 
to  its  various  modifications,  gives  occasion  to  volition, 
or  the  willing  of  certain  ends  to  be  obtained  by  the 
motion  of  certain  parts  of  the  body ;  and  this  volition 
gives  occasion  to  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  by 
Which  the  motion  of  the  part  required  is  produced.  As 
the  impulse  of  bodies  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  a 
nerve  does  not  occasion  any  sensation,  unless  the  a 
between  ihe  sentient  extremity  and  the  brain  be  free; 
and  as,  in  like  manner,  violition  does  not  produce  any 
contraction  of  muscles,  unless  the  nerve  between  the. 
brain  and  muscle  be  also  free:  il  is  concluded  from 
both  these  facts  that  sensation  and  volition; so  fai 

they  are  connected  with  corporeal  motions,  are  tunc 
tiotisof  Ihe  brain  alone;  and  it  is  presumed  that  sensa- 
tion arises  only   in  consequence  of  external   imeulsa 
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producing  motion  In  tlie  sentient  extremities  of  tlie 
nerves,  and  of  that  motion  being  thence  propagated 
alon"  tlie  nerves  of  the  brain  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that 
the  will  operating  in  the  brain  only,  by  a  motion  begun 
there,  and  propagated  along  the  nerves,  produces  the 
contraction  of  muscles.  From  what  is  now  said,  we 
perceive  more  distinctly  the  different  functions  of  the 
several  parts  of  tlie  nervous  system.  1.  The  sentient 
extremities  seem  to  be  particularly  litted  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  external  bodies;  and  according  to  the 
difference  of  these  impressions,  and  of  the  condition  of 
tlie  sentient  extremity  itself,  to  propagate  along  the 
■erves  motions  of  a  determined  kind,  which  commu- 
nicated to  the  brain,  give  occasion  to  sensation,  3. 
The  brain  seems  to  be  a  part  litted  for,  and  susceptible 
Of,  those  motions  with  which  sensation,  and  the  whole 
consequent  operations  of  thought,  are  connected:  and 
thereby  is  fitted  to  form  a  communication  between  the 
motions  excited  in  the  sentient,  and  those  in  conse- 
quence arising  in  the  moving  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
which  are  often  remote  and  distant  from  each  other. 
'J.  The  moving  extremities  are  so  framed  as  to  be  ea- 
pable  of  contraction,  and  of  having  this  contraction 
excited  by  motion  propagated  from  the  brain,  and  com- 
municated to  the  contractile  fibre.  4.  The  nerves, 
more  strictly  so  called,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  collec- 
tion of  medullary  fibres,  each  enveloped  in  its  proper 
membrane,  and  thereby  so  separated  from  every  other, 
as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  communication  of  motion 
from  any  one  to  the  others,  and  to  admit  only  of  motion 
along  the  continuous  medullary  substance  of  the  same 
fibre,  from  its  origin  to  the  extremities,  or  contrary  wise. 
From  this  view  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  of 
their  several  functions  and  communication  with  each 
other,  it  appears  that  the  beginning  of  motion  in  the 
animal  economy  is  generally  connected  with  sensation  : 
and  that  the  ultimate  effects  of  such  motion  are  chiefly 
actions  depending  immediately  upon  the  contraction 
of  moving  fibres,  between  which  and  the  sentient  ex- 
tremities, the  communication  is  by  means  of  the  brain. 

B.  In  botany  :  the  term  nerve  is  applied  to  a  cluster 
of  vessels  that  runs  like  a  rib  or  chord  on  certain  leaves  ; 
as  that  of  the  Lauras  cinnamomum,  and  .Irctium  lappa. 

Ne'rvea  sponoiosa.  The  cavernous  part  of  the 
penis. 

NERVINE.  (Ncrvinus ;  from  nervus,  a  nerve.) 
Neurotic.  That  which  relieves  disorders  of  thenei  vea. 
All  the  antispasmodics,  and  the  various  preparations 
of  bark  and  iron 

Nervorum  rksolutio.  Apcplexy  anu  palsy  have 
boon  so  considered. 

NERVOSUS.  Nervous.  1.  Applied,  in  medicine, 
to  fevers  and  affections  of  the  nervous  system 

2.  In  anatomy:  to  the  structure  of  parts  being  com- 
posed of,  or  resembling  a  nerve. 

3.  In   botany:  to  leaves  which  have  nervelike  cords. 
Nervosum  os.     The  occipital  bone. 
NERVOUS.    See  Nervosus. 

Nervous  consumption.     See  .jtrojihia. 

Nervous  diseases.    See  Neuroses. 

Nervous  fever.    See  Febris  nervosa. 

Nervous  headache.    See  Cephalalgia. 

Nkrvoob  fluid.  Nervous  principle.  The  vascu- 
larity of  the  cortical  part  of  Hie  brain,  and  of  the 
,  their  softness,  pulpiness,  and 
natural  humid  appearance,  give  reason  to  believe  that 
between  the  medullary  panicles  of  which  they  axe 
principally  composed,  a  fine  fluid  is  constantly  secreted 
which  may  be  idled  to  receive  and  transmit,  even 
more  readily  than  otbei  fluids  do,  all  Impressions  which 
are  made  on  it.  It  appears  to  exhale  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves.  Tlie  lassitude  and  debility  of 
tii n. ides  from  too  great  exercise,  and  Hie  duiness  of  the 
sensorial  organs  from  excessive  use,  would  seem  to 
tlile.    it  hasnosmstf  nartatU;  for  the  cerebrine 

medulla    is   insipid   and   inodorous.     Nor   has    it   any 

Minn  and  nerves  are  white,     ll  is  of 

,  oneietsnee,  as  never  to  have  been  delected. 

Its  mobility  Is  stupendous,  for  in  less  than  a  moment, 
wiih  the  consent  "f  the  mind,  it  is  conveyed  from  the 
,  rum  to  the  musctes,llke  the  electric  matter.  Whe- 
ther the  nervous  fluid  be  carried  hoin  the  organ  of 
mi  ltw  sensorial  nerves  to  the  cerebrum,  and  from 
thence  in  the  molory  nerves  to  llir  muscles,  cannot  he 
positively  affirmed.  The  cmutitufnt  principles  ol 
this   liquid   an    perfectly  unknown,  as  they  , -aimed  be 

,i  by   art,  oi   proved  by  experiment. 
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Upon  making  a  ligature  upon  a  nerve,  the  motion  of 
tlie  fluid  is  interrupted,  which  proves  that  something 
corporeal  flows  through  it.  It  is  therefore  a  weak  ar- 
gument to  deny  its  existence  because  we  cannot  see  it; 
for  who  has  seen  the  matter  of  heat,  oxygen,  azote,  and 
other  elementary  bodies,  the  existence  of  which,  no 
physician  in  the  present  day  doubts  ?  The  e.ectric 
matter,  whose  action  on  the  nerves  is  very  great,  does 
not  appear  to  constitute  the  nervous  fluid  ;  for  nerves 
exhibit  no  signs  of  spontaneous  electiicity;  nor  can 
it  be  the  magnetic  matter,  as  the  experiment  of  Gavian 
with  the  magnet  demonstrates:  nor  is  it  oxygen,  nor. 
hydrogen,  not  azote;  for  the  fust  very  much  irritates 
the  nerves,  and  the  other  two  suspend  their  action. 
The  nervous  fluid,  therefore,  is  an  clement  sui  generis, 
which  exists  and  is  produced  in  the  nerves  only;  hence, 
like  other  elements,  it  is  only  to  be  known  by  iis  ef- 
fects. The  pulpous  softness  of  some  nerves,  and  their 
lax  situation,  does  not  allow  them  and  the  brain  to  act 
on  the  body  and  soul  only  by  oscillation.  Lastly,  a 
tense  chord,  although  tied,  oscillates.  The  use  of  the 
nervous  fluid  is,  1.  It  appears  to  he  an  intermediate  sub 
stance  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  by  means  of 
which  the  latter  thinks,  perceives,  and  moves  the  inns 
cles  subservient  to  the  will.  Hence,  the  body  acts 
upon  the  soul,  and  the  soul  upon  the  body.  2.  It  ap 
pears  to  differ  from  the  vital  principle;  for  pans  live 
and  are  irritable  which  want  nerves,  as  bones,  tendons 
plants,  and  insects. 

Nervous  principle.     See  Nervous  fluid. 

Ne'stis.  (From  wj,  neg.  and  taficu,  to  eat ;  so  called 
because  it  is  generally  found  empty.)     The  jejunum. 

KETTLE."    See  Urtica. 

Nettle,  dead.    See  J.amium  album 

Nettle-rash.     See  Urticaria. 

NEURALGIA.  (From  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and  aXyof, 
pain.)     1.  A  pain  in  a  nerve. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases,  in  Good's  No- 
sology. Class,  Neurotica:  Order,  Asthetica;  nerve- 
ache.  It  has  three  species,  Neuralgia  faciei,  pedis, 
mavunw. 

Nei  rochondro'des.  (From  vtvpov,  asinew,xov<5pof, 
a  cartilage,  and  ttSos,  resemblance.)  A  hard  substance 
between  a  sinew  and  a  cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY.  {Nevrologia;  from  vtvpov,  a  nerve, 
and  Aoyoj,  a  discourse  )     The  doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

Nei  ro.me  tores.  (From  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and  un- 
rpa.  a  matrix.)  The  psoas  muscles  are  so  cal'"d  by 
Fallopius,  as  being  the  repository  of  many  small  nerves. 

NEUROSES.  (The  plural  of  neurosis ;  from  vtv- 
pov, a  nerve.)  Nervous  diseases.  The  second  class 
of  Cullen's  Nosology  is  so  called;  it  comprehends 
affections  of  sense  and  mm  ion  distui  bed;  without 
either  idiopathic  pyrexia,  or  topical  diseases.    ^ 

NEUROTICA.  (From  vtvpov,  a  nerve  )  The  name 
of  a  class  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  comprehends  lour  orders,  viz. 
Phrcnica;  JEstketiea;  Cinetir.a;  Systatica. 

Nei'ko  tila.  (From  nrvoov,  a  nerve.)  Nervous 
medicines. 

NEUROTOMY.  (Niurotomia;  from  vtvpov,  a 
nerve,  and  rt)tvu>,  to  cuU  1.  A  dissection  of  the 
nerves. 

2.  A  puncture  of  a  nerve. 

NEUTRAL.  A  term  applied  to  saline  compounds 
of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  which  are  so  called,  because 
they  do  not  possess  the  characters  of  acid  or  alkaline 
sails:  such  are  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  and  all  the  coin 
pounds  of  the  alkalies  with  the  acids. 

NEUTRALIZATION,  When  acid  and  alkaline 
matter  are  combined  in  such  proportions,  that  the  com- 
pound does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  or  violets, 
they  are  said  to  be  neutralized. 

Ne'xis.  (Prom  nrcto,  to  wind.)  A  complication 
of  substances  in  one  part,  as  the  membrane  winch  in- 
volves the  foetus. 

NICHOLS,  Prank,  was  bom  in  London,  where  bis 
father  was  a  barrister,  in  101)9.  After  passing  through 
the  usual  academical  exercises  at  Oxford  wilh  great 
assiduity,  he  chose  medicine  for  his  profession;  and 
pursued  a  course  of  disseel  ions  with  so  much  diligence 

and  perseverance,  as  to  render  himself  highly  skilful  in 

this  branch  of  his  an.     Hence  tie  u  as  chosen  reader  of 
anatomy  in  the  university,  where  he  used  his  Utmost 
endeavours  to  Introduce  a  zeal  for  this  pursuit, 
obtained  a  high  reputation.    At  the  close  of  his  coins* 
he  made  a  short  trial  of  practice  in  Cornwall  and  sub 
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MqUdttUy  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  principal  schools  of  France 
annuity.  On  Ins  return  tie  resumed  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  lectures  in  London,  which  w  Bl 
qi.entei),  not  only  l>y  students  from  the  universities, 
bu»  also  by  many  Burgeons,  apothecaries,  and  others. 
In  17-26  lie  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  which  he  communicated  several  papers  ;  and  shortly 
after  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  Oxford,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1734, 
he  was  appointed  to  read  the  Gulstonian  lectures,  and 
chose  (he  Heart  and  Circulation,  lot  his  subjects.  In 
1743,  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  .Mead.  About  five  years  alter  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  an  surgery  to  the  college,  and  began  his  course 
with  a  learned  and  elegant  dissertation  oil  the  ••  Allium 
Medici,"  which  was  afterward  published.  (>n  the 
death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  17u.'t,  Dr.  Nichols  was  ap- 
pointed his  siicus-, ir  a-  one  of  the  King's  physicians  ; 
which  office  he  held  nil  the  death  of  his  Majest) .  seven 
years  after.  To  a  second  edition  of  the  treatise,  "  Da 
Allium  Mcdica,"  in  17T'.\  he  added  a  dissertation,  "  Do 
Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  lloniine  iiatoel  noil  nato." 
Weary  at  length  with  Ids  profession,  and  wishing  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  son  at  Oxford,  he  re- 
moved to  that  city:  and  when  the  stud]  of  the  law 
recalled  Ins  son  to  London,  the  Doctor  took  a  house  ill 
Epsom,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  lite  in 
literary  retirement  He  died  In  1776. 
'.marginatns. 

NICKEL.  A  metal  discovered  by  Cronstedl  in  1751. 
though  the  substance  from  which  he  extracted  it  was 
known  in  the  year  KRM.  Nickel  is  found  in  nature 
generally  in  the  metallic  state,  more  rarely  in  that  of 
an  oxide.  Its  ores  have  a  coppery-red  colour,  generally 
co\  ercd  more  or  less  with  a  greenish-gray  efflorescence. 
The  most  abundant  ore  is  that  termed  sulphur,  t  of 
nickel,  or  kmfcrnickcl,xvhicU  is  a  compound  of  nickel, 
arsenic,  snlphurci  of  iron,  and  sometimes  cobalt  and 
copper.  This  ore  occurs  either  massive,  or  dissemi- 
nated, but  never  crystallized;  it  is  of  a  copper  colour, 
sometimes  yellowish,  while,  or  gray.  It  exists  also 
combined  with  oxygen,  and  a  little  carbonic  acid,  in 
what  is  called  native  oiidc  of  nickel  {nickel  ocltrc) ;  it 
then  has  an  earthy  appearance,  and  is  very  friable;  it 
is  found  coating  kupferuicktl,  and  seems  to  originate 
from  tilt  decomposition  of  this  ore.  It  is  found  con- 
taminated with  iron  in  the  mineral  substance  called 
martial  nickel;  this  native  combination,  When  fresh 
broken,  has  a  lamellated  texture ;  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  soon  turns  black,  and  sometimes  exhibits  thin 
rhomboidal  plates  placed  irregularly  over  each  other. 
It  is  also  found  united  to  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  alumine 
in  the  ore,  called  arscniatc  of  nickel. 

Niefcel  is  a  metal  of  great  hardness,  of  a  uniform 
texture,  and  of  a  colour  between  silver  and  tin;  very 
difficult  to  be  purified,  and  maguctical.  It  even  ac- 
quires polarity  by  the  touch.  It  is  malleable,  both  cold 
and  redhot;  and  is  scarcely  more  fusible  than  manga- 
nese. Its  oxides,  when  pure,  are  reducible  by  a  suf- 
ficient heat  without  combustible  matter;  and  it  is  little 
more  tarnished  by  heating  in  contact  with  air,  than 
platina,  cold,  and  silver.  Its  specific  gravity,  when 
cast,  is  rf.-27'.l ;  when  forged,  8.86ti 

Nickel  is  commonly  obtained  from  ils  sulphuret,  the 
kupferuiekcl  of  the  Germans,  in  which  it  is  generally 
mixed  also  with  arsenic,  Iron,  and  cobalt.  This  is 
first  roasted,  to  drive  off  the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  then 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  black  dux,  put  into  a  crucible, 
covered  with  muriate  of  soda,  and  heated  in  a  forge 
furnace.  The  metal  thus  obtained,  which  is  slill  very 
impure,  must  be  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
then  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  after  this  process  has 
been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  residuum  must 
be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  perfectly  lice. 
from  carbonic  acid.  Being  again  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, it  is  now  lo  be  well  mixed  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  black  flux,  and  exposed  to  a  violent  heat  in  a 
crucible  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

There  aic  two  oxides  of  nickel ;  the  dark  ash-gray, 
and  the  black.  If  potassa  be  added  to  the  solution  of 
the  nitrate  or  sulphate,  and  the  precipitate  dried,  we 
obtain  I  he  protoxide.  The  peroxide  was  formed  by 
Theuard,  by  passing  chlorine  through  the  protoxide 
diffused  in  water.  A  black  insoluble  peroxide  remains 
at  the  bottom. 

Little  is  known  of  the  chloride,  iodide  sulphuret,  or 
pliosphuret  of  this  metal. 
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The  salts  of  nickel  possess  the  following  general 
characters.  They  have  usually  a  green  colour,  and 
yield  a  while  precipitate  with  ferroprusstateof  potnstu 
Ammonia  dissolves  the  oxide  of  nickel.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  infusion  of  galls  occasion  no  precipitate. 
The  liydrosulplmrei  of  potassa  throws  down  a  black 
precipitate.  Their  composition  has  been  very  imper 
fectlj  asi  ertained. 

NlCo'PHORUS.  (From  vitci],  victory,  and  tfjtpv,  to 
bear:  BO  called  because  victors  weir  clowned  with  it.) 
A  kind  of  ivy. 

NICOTIA  NA.  (From  Nieott,  who  first  brought  it 
into  Europe.)    Tobacco, 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  111  the   l.inna  an 
system.     Class,  Ptntandria;  Order,  Mono?] 
'  B.  The  formei  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  tobacco 
See  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Nicotiana  AMERICANA.  American  or  Virginian 
tobacco.    See  Nicotiana  tal 

Nicotiana  minor.    See  Nicotiana  rustica. 

Nicotian  v  rustica.  The  systematic  name  of  tho 
English  tobacco.  Nicotiana  minor;  Priupeia;  //;/ 
oscyamus lutens.  This  plant  is  much  weakci  than  the 
Virginian  tobacco,  the  leaves  are  chiefly  used  to  smoke 
vermin,  though  they  promise,  from   their  more  gentle 

operation,  to  be  a  safer  remedy  in  some  ca  ses  than  the 
former. 

Nicotiana  tabacum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Virginian  tobacco-plant.  1'itum, by  the  Indians;  Ta 
Imcum  ;  Uyoscyawus peruvianus.;  Picelt.  Nicotiana 
— foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  sessilibus  decurrentibus  flo- 
renlibus  acutis,  of  Linncus,  is  the  plant  employed 
medicinally  It  is  a  very  active  narcotic  and  sternu- 
tatory. A  decoction  of  the  haves  is  much  esiei  med  in 
some  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  is  by  some  said  to  be 
a  specific  against  the  itch.  The  fumes  and  the  decoc 
tioil  are  employed  111  obstinate  constipations  of  the 
bowels,  and  very  frequently  with  success;  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  caution  Hie  practitioner  against  an 
effect  mostly  produced  by  its  exhibition,  namely,  syn- 
cope, with  cold  sweats  ;  and.  in  some  instances,  death. 
Vauquelin  has  obtained  a  peculiar  principle  from  this 
plant,  in  which  its  active  properties  reside.  See  JVt- 
culiii. 

NIt'OTIN.  A  peculiar  principle  obtained  by  Vau- 
quclii),  from  tobacco.  It  is  colourless,  and  has  the  pe- 
culiar taste  and  smell  of  the  plant.  It  dissolves  both 
in  water  and  alkohol:  it  is  volatile  and  poisonous. 

["Evaporate  the  expressed  juice  to  one-fourth  it? 
bulk;  and,  when  cold,  strain  it  through  fine  linen  • 
evaporate  nearly  to  dryness  ;  digest  the  residue  in  al 
kohol,  filter  and  evaporate  to  dryness;  dissolve  thii 
again  in  alkohol,  and  again  reduce  it  to  a  dry  state 
Dissolve  the  residue  ill  water,  saturate  the  acid  whicll 
it  contains  with  weak  solution  of  potassa,  introduce 
the  whole  into  a  retort,  and  distil  to  dryness,  re-dissolve 
and  again  dissolve  three  or  four  times  successively 
The  nicotin  will  thus  pass  Into  the  receiver,  dissolved 
in  water,  from  which  solution  it  may  be  obtained  by 
very  gradual  evaporation." — Webs.  .Man.  of  Chan.  A.] 

N1CT1TATIO.  Twinkling,  or  winking  of  the 
eyes. 

NIDULANS.  (From  nidular,  to  place  in  a  nest.) 
Niilulate:  applied  to  the  seeds  of  some  fruits,  which 
are  imbedded  on  their  surface;  as  those  of  the  straw- 
berry. 

NIGE'LLA.  (Quasi  nigrclld ;  from  nigcr,  black: 
so  named  from  ils  black 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  In  the  Linna-an 
system.     Class,  I'ulijuudria  :  Order,  Pentagynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  plant  called 
devil-iu-a-busll,  or  fennel-flower. 

NlQELLA  OFnetNxiiiM.     See  .tgrostemma  gilhago 

Nioki-la  SATIVA.  The  systematic  name  of  the  devil 
in-a-bush.  Fennel  flower.  Mclanthium;  .Vdasper- 
mum.  It  was  formerly  employed  medicinally  as  an 
expectorant  and  deobstrueut,  but  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse, 

Nigklla'strum.  (From  nigella,  fennel  flower,' 
See  Jlgrostcmma  githago. 

NIGER.  Black.  Applied  lo  some  parts  and  dis 
eases  from  their  colour ;  as  Pigmentum  nigrum 
morbus  vigcr. 

NIGHT.  Nox.  Many  diseases  and  plants  hot 
this  for  their  trivial  name,  because  of  some  peculil 
circumstance;  connected  with  the  period;  as  nigrj 
marc  nightshade,  &c 
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Night  blindness.     See  Nyctalopia. 

Nightmare.    See  Onciroittjnia  gravans. 

NIGHTSHADE.  See  Solatium,  Phytolacca,  and 
Stropa. 

Nightshade,  American.     See  Phytolacca  decandria. 

Nightshade,  deadly.     See  Atropa  belladonna. 

Nightshade,  Palestine.     See  Solatium  sanctum. 

Nightshade,  woody.     See  Solatium  dulcamara. 

NKHtlNE.     An  ore  of  tilanimn. 

Niori'ties.  (From  niger,  lilack.)  A  caries  is 
jailed  nigritics  ossium,  a  blackness  of  the  bone. 

Ni  JiiLUM  album.  Nihil  album.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  flowers,  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

A'i'nzi  radix.     See  Sium  ninsi. 

Ni'nzin.     See  Sium  ninsi. 

NIPPLE.  Papilla.  The  small  projecting  propor- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  breasts  of  men  and  women. 
It  is  much  larger  in  the  latter,  and  has  several  open- 
ings in  it,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lacteal  glands. 

NIPPLE-WORT.     See  Laps  ana. 

NISUS  FORMATIVUS.  (Nisus,  us.  m.)  A  cre- 
ative or  formative  effort. 

NITIDUS.  Polished,  smooth,  shining:  applied  in 
botany  to  stems,  &c. ;  as  in  the  Chxrophyllum  syl- 
vtstre.    See  Caulis. 

Nitras  ammonia.     See  Ammonia:  nilras. 

Nitras  aroenti.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

Nitras  potass.e.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Nitras  potass.e  fitsus.  Sal  prunella;;  Nilrum 
tabulatum.  This  salt,  besides  the  nitric  acid  and  po- 
tassa, contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid.    See  Nitric  acid. 

Nitras  sodve.  Alkali  mineralc  nitralum ;  Nilrum 
cubicum.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  nitrate  of 
potassa,  for  which  it  may  be  safely  substituted. 

NITRATE.  (Nitras,  atis,t\;  from  vitruni,  nitre.) 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitric  acid,  with 
salifiable  bases;  as  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  soda,  silver, 

&.C. 

Nitrate  of  potassa.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  silver.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

NITRB.  Nilpov-  Nttrum  :  Potassa:  nilras  ;  Salt- 
petra: ;  Alaurat ;  Algali ;  Atac  ;  Bauraik  ;  Acusto ; 
Halinitrtim.  The  common  name  for  saltpetre  or  the 
nitrate  of  potassa.  A  perfect  neutral  salt,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  nitric  acid  with  the  vegetable  alkali, 
thence  called  nitrate  of  potassa.  Its  taste  is  cooling, 
and  it  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  the  syrup  of  violets. 
Nitre  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  earth,  and  is  con- 
tinually formed  in  inhabited  places;  it  is  found  in  great 
quantities  upon  walls  which  are  sheltered  from  the 
rain.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  arts;  it  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  gunpowder;  and,  burned  with  different 
proportions  of  tartar,  forms  the  substances  called 
fluxes.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  medicine, 
,is  a  febrifuge,  diuretic,  and  antiphlogistic  remedy, 
in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  See  Nitric 
acid. 

NITRIC  ACID.  Acidum  nitricum.  "Tfce  two 
principal  constituent  parts  of  our  atmosphere,  when 
in  certain  proportions,  are  capable,  under  particular 
circumstances,  of  combining  chemically  into  one  of 
the  most  powerful  acids,  the  nitric.  If  these  cases 
be  mixed  in  a  proper  proportion  in  a  glass  tube  about 
a  line  in  diameter,  over  mercury,  and  a  series  of  elec- 
tric shocks  be  passed  through  them  for  some  hours, 
they  will  form  nitric  acid;  or,  if  a  solution  of  potassa 
be  present  with  them,  nitrate  of  potassa  will  be  obtain- 
ed. The  constitution  of  this  acid  may  bo  further 
proved,  analytically,  by  driving  it  through  a  red-hot 
por<  elnin  tube,  as  thus  it  will  be  decomposed  into  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  gases.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  the  nitric  acid  is  obtained  from  nitrate  of 
potassa.  from  which  it  is  expelled  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Three  parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  coarsely 
powdered,  are  to  be  put  into  a  class  retort,  with  two  of 

itrong  sulphuric  acid.  This  must  be  cautiously  added, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  fiimes  that  arise.  Join  to  the 
retort  a  tubulated  receiver  of  large  capacity,  with  an 

adopter  interposed,  and  lute  the  junctures  with  glazier's 
putty.    Iii  the  tubulure  fix  a  class  tube,  terminating  in 

another  large  receiver,  in  which  is  a  small  quantity  of 
water;  and  it  von  wish  to  collect  the  gaseous  pro 
bids,  let  a  bent'  glass  tube  from  this  receiver  commu- 
nicate  v.ilh  a   pneumatic   trough.     Apply  heat  to  the 

receive!  by  means  of  a  -.mil  bath.    The  first  product 
11,1,,  the  receiver  Isgenerally  red  ami  fum 
ing;  but  the  appearances  gradually  diminish,  till  the 
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acid  comes  over  pale,  and  even  colourless,  if  the  mat* 
rials  used  were  clean.  After  this  it  again  becomes 
more  and  more  red  and  fuming,  till  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  the  whole  mingled  together  will  be  of  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour. 

Empty  the  receiver,  and  again  replace  it.  Then  in 
troduce  by  a  small  funnel,  very  cautiously,  one  part  of 
boiling  water  in  a  slender  stream,  and  continue  the 
distillation.  A  small  quantity  of  a  weaker  acid  will, 
thus  be  obtained,  which  can  be  kept  apart.  The  first 
will  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.500,  if  the  heat 
have  been  properly  regulated,  and  if  the  receiver  was 
refrigerated  by  cold  water  or  ice.  Acid  of  that  den- 
sity, amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
nitre,  may  thus  be  procured.  But  commonly  the  hea* 
is  pushed  too  high,  whence  more  or  less  of  :ln  acid  is 
decomposed,  and  its  proportion  of  water  uniting  to  the 
remainder,  reduces  its  strength.  It  is  not  profitable  to 
use  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  a 
concentrated  nitric  is  required.  But  when  only  a  di- 
lute acid,  called  in  commerce  aquafortis,  is  required, 
then  less  sulphuric  acid  will  suffice,  provided  a  portion 
of  water  be  added.  One  hundred  parts  of  good  nitre, 
sixty  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  twenty  of  water, 
form  economical  proportions. 

In  the  large  way,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts 
extremely  thick  cast  iron  or  earthen  retorts  are  employ 
cd,  to  which  an  earthen  head  is  adapted,  and  connect 
ed  with  a  rang  '  of  proper  condensers.  The  strengtl 
of  the  acid  too  is  varied,  by  putting  more  or  less  wate-. 
in  the  receivers.  The  nitric  acid  thus  made  generallj 
contains  sulphur.'C  acid,  and  also  muriatic,  from  th< 
impurity  of  the  morale  employed.  If  the  former,  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  will  occasion  a  white 
precipitate  ;  if  the  latter,  nitrate  of  silver  will  render 
it  milky.  The  sulphuric  acid  may  be  separated  by  a 
second  distillation  from  very  pure  nitre,  equal  in  weight 
to  an  eighth  of  that  originally  employed ;  or  by  preci- 
pitating with  nitrate  of  barytes,  decanting  the  clear 
liquid,  and  distilling  it.  The  muriatic  acid  may  be 
separated  by  proceeding  in  the  same  way  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  with  litharge,  decanting  the  clear  liquid, 
and  redistilling  it,  leaving  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  in  the 
retort.  The  acid  for  the  last  process  should  be  con- 
densed as  much  as  possible,  and  the  redistillation  con- 
ducted very  slowly ;  and  if  it  be  stopped  when  half  is 
come  over,  beautiful  crystals  of  muriate  of  lead  will 
be  obtained  on  cooling  the  remainder,  if  litharge  be 
used,  as  Sieinacher  informs  us ;  who  also  adds,  that 
the  vessel  should  be  made  to  fit  tight  by  grinding,  as 
any  lute  is  liable  to  contaminate  the  product. 

As  this  acid  still  holds  in  solution  more  or  less  ni 
trous  gas,  it  is  not  in  fact  nitric  acid,  but  a  kind  of 
nitrous.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  put  it  into  a  re- 
toit,  to  which  a  receiver  is  added,  the  two  vessels  not 
being  luted,  and  to  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  for  several 
hours,  changing  the  receiver  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  with 
red  vapours.  The  nitrous  gas  will  thus  be  expelled, 
and  the  nitric  acid  will  remain  in  the  retort  as  limpid 
and  colourless  as  water.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
and  secluded  from  the  light,  otherwise  it  will  lose  part 
of  its  oxygen. 

What  remains  in  the  retort  is  a  bisulphate  of  po- 
tassa, from  which  the  superfluous  acid  may  be  expelled 
by  a  pretty  strong  heat,  and  the  residuum,  being  dis 
solved  and  crystallized,  will  be  sulphate  of  potassa, 

As  nitric  acid  in  a  fluid  stale  is  always  mixed  with 
wator,  different  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
its  strength,  or  the  quantity  of  real  acid  contained 
in  it. 

The  nitric  acid  is  of  considerable  use  in  the  arts 
It  is  employed  for  etching  on  copper  ;  as  a  solvent  of 
tin  to  form  with  that  metal  a  mordant  for  some  of  the 
finest  dyes;  in  metallurgy  and  assaying;  in  vaiiou» 
chemical  processes,  on  account  of  the' facility  with 
which  it  parts  with  oxygen,  and  dissolves  metals;  in 
medicine  as  a  tonic,  and  as  a  substitute  for  mercurial 
preparations  in  syphilis  and  affections  of  the  liver,  ai 
also  in  form  of  vapour  to  destroy  contagion.  For  tin 
purposes  of  the  arts  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  diluted 
state,  and  contaminated  with  the  sulphuric  and  muri 
atic  acids,  by  the  name  of  aquafortis.  This  is  gene 
rally  prepared  by  mixing  common  nitre  With  ap  equal 
weight  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  hall'  its  weignt  of  tin 
same  sulphate  calcined,  and  disti.  ing  the  mix'ure  ;  or 
In-  mixing  nitre  with  twice  ils  weight  of  dry  powdi 
clay,  and  distilling  in  a  reverber.)'  >ry  '".#  nace      Two 
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kinds  are  found  in  the  shops,  one  called  double  aqua- 
fortis, which  is  about  half  the  strength  of  nitric  Dcid  ; 
the  other  simply  aquafortis,  Which  is  hall' the  strength 
of  the  double. 

A  compound  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  one  of  muriatic,  known  formerly  by  the 
name  of  aqua  re  via,  and  now  by  that  of  nitro  muriatic 
acid,  has  the  property  of  dissolving  gold  and  platina. 
On  mixing  the  two  acids,  heat  is  given  out,  an  effer- 
vescence takes  place,  and  the  mixture  acquires  an 
orange  colour.  This  is  likewise  made  by  adding  gradu- 
ally to  an  ounce  of  powdered  muriate  of  aminoum  four 
ounces  of  double  aquafortis,  and  keeping  the  mixture 
in  a  sand  heat  till  tne  salt  is  dissolved  ;  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  fumes,  as  the  vessel  must  be  left  o|>eu  ;  or  by 
distilling  nitric  acid  with  an  equal  weight,  or  rather 
more,  of  common  salt. 

On  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  II.  Davy  for 
some  excellent  observations,  published  by  him  hi  the 
first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science.  If  strong  nitrous 
acid,  saturated  with  nitrous  gas,  be  mixed  with  a  sa- 
turated solution  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  no  other  effect  is 
produced  than  might  be  expected  from  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  of  the  same  strength  on  an  equal  quantity 
of  water ;  and  the  mixed  acid  so  formed  has  no  power 
of  action  on  gold  or  platina.  Again,  if  muriatic  acid 
gas,  and  nitrons  <;;is,  in  equal  volumes,  be  mixed  to- 
gether over  mercury',  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  be 
added,  the  immediate  condensation  will  be  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  formation  id'  nitrous 
acid  gas.  And  when  this  is  decomposed,  or  absorbed 
by  the  mercury,  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  found  unalter- 
ed, mixed  with  a  certain  portion  of  nitrous  gas. 

It  appears  then  that  uitrous  acid,  and  muriatic  acid 
gas,  have  no  chemical  action  on  each  other.  If  colour- 
less nitric  acid  and  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  be 
mixed  together,  the  mixture  immediately  becomes  yel- 
low, and  -rains  the  power  ot  dissolving  gold  and  plati- 
num. If  it  be  gently  heated,  pure  chlorine  arises  from 
It,  and  the  colour  becomes  deeper.  If  the  heat  be 
longer  continued,  chlorine  still  rises,  but  mixed  will]  ni- 
trous acid  gas.  When  the  process  has  been  very  long 
continued  til!  the  colour  becomes  very  deep,  no  more 
chlorine  can  be  procured,  and  it  loses  its  power  of 
acting  upon  platinum  and  gold.  It  is  now  nitrous  and 
muriatic  acids,  it  appears  then  from  these  observa- 
tions, which  have  been  very  often  repeated,  that  nitro- 
murialic  acid  owes  its  peculiar  propetties  to  a  mutual 
decomposition  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids;  and 
that  water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous  acid  gas,  are  the  re- 
sults. Though  nitrous  gas  and  chlorine  have  no  action 
on  each  other  when  perfectly  dry,  yet  if  water  be 
present,  there  is  an  immediate  decomposition,  and  ni- 
trous acid  and  muriatic  acid  are  formed.  118  parts  of 
strong  liquid  nitric  acid  being  decomposed  in  this  case, 
yield  67  of  chlorine.  Jlqua  rcgia  does  not  oxidise  gold 
and  platina.  It  merely  causes  their  combination  with 
chlorine. 

A  bath  made  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  so  much 
as  to  taste  no  sourer  than  vinegar,  or  of  such  a  strength 
as  to  prick  the  skin  a  little,  after  being  exposed  to  it  for 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  has  been  introduced 
by  Dr.  Scott  of  Bombay  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  syphilis, 
a  variety  of  ulcers  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  chronic 
hepatitis,  bilious  dispositions,  general  debility,  and  lan- 
guor He  considers  every  trial  as  quite  inconclusive 
where  a  ptyalism,  some  affection  of  the  gums,  or  some 
very  evident  constitutional  effect,  has  not  arisen  from 
it.  The  internal  use  of  the  same  acid  has  been  recom- 
mended to  be  conjoined  with  that  of  the  partial  or  ge- 
neral bath. 

With  the  different  bases  the  nitric  acid  forms  ni- 
trates. 

The  nitrate  of  barytes,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  in  re- 
gular octahedral  crystals,  though  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained in  small  shining  scales. 

The  nitrate  ofpotassa  is  the  salt  well  known  by  the 
name  of  nitre  or  saltpetre.  It  is  found  ready  formed  in 
the  East  Indies,  in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  elsewhere,  in  considerable  quantities;  but  nitrate 
of  lime  is  still  more  abundant.  Far  the  greater  part  of 
the  nitrate  made  use  of  is  produced  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances  which  tend  to  compose  and  condense 
nitric  acid.  This  acid  appears  to  be  produced  in  all 
situations  where  animal  matters  are  completely  de- 
composed with  access  of  air,  and  of  proper  substances 
with  which  it  can  readily  combine.     Grounds  fre- 
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qucntly  trodden  by  cattle,  and  impregnated  with  their 
excrements, or  the  walls  of  inhabited  places,  where  pu- 
trid animal  vapours  abound,  such  as  slaughter-houses, 
drains,  or  the  like,  afford  nine  by  bum  exposure  to  the 
air.     Artificial  nitre  beds  are  made  by  an  attention  to 

the  circumstances  in  which  this  salt  is  produced  by 

Mttire.  Dry  ditches  are  dim,  and  covered  with  «lieds 
open  at  the  side,  to  keep  oil' the  rain.  These  an  filled 
with  unimal  substances,  such  as  dung,  or  other  C xcre 
incuts,  with  the  remains  of  vegetables,  and  old  mortau, 
or  other  loose  calcareous  earth ;  this  substance  being 
found  to  be  the  best  and  most  convenient  receptacle: 
for  the  acid  to  combine  with.  Occasional  watering, 
and  tinning  up  from  lime  to  lime,  are  necessary  to  ac- 
celerate the  process,  ami  increase  the  surfaces  to  which 
the  air  may  apply  ;  but  too  much  moisture  is  hurtful 
When  a  certain  portion  of  innate  is  formed,  the  pro 
nss   appears   to   go   on    more  quickly ;  but  a   certain 

quantity  stops  it  altogether;  ami  after  this  cessation, 
the  materials  will  go  onto  furnish  more,  if  what  is 
formed  be  extracted  byuxiviation.  Alter  a  succession 
of  many  months,  more  or  less,  according  to  tin;  ma- 
nagement of  the  operation,  in  which  the  action  of  a  re- 
gular current  of  freak  air  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
nitre  is  found  in  the  mass.  If  the  beds  contained  much 
vegetable  matter,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nitrous 

salt  will  be  common  saltpetre;  hut  if  otherwise,  the 

acid  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  combined  with  the  cal- 
careous earth.     It  consists  of  b.75  acid  -f-  G  potassa. 

To  extract  the  saltpetre  from  the  mass  of  earthy 
matter,  a  number  of  large  casks  are  prepared,  with  a 
cock  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  a  quantity  of  straw 
within,  to  prevent  its  being  stopped  up.  Into  these  the 
matter  is  put,  together  with  wood-ashes,  either  strewed 
at  top,  or  added  during  the  filling.  Boiling  water  is 
then  poured  on,  and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time; 
after  which  it  is  drawn  off,  and  another  water  added 
in  the  same  manner,  as  long  as  any  saline  matter  can 
be  thus  extracted.  The  weak  brine  is  healed,  and 
passed  through  other  tubs,  until  it  becomes  of  consi- 
derable strength.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  boiler,  and 
contains  nitre  and  other  salts;  the  chief  of  which  is 
common  culinary  salt,  and  sometimes  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia. It  is  the  property  of  nitre  to  be  much  more  so- 
luble in  hot  than -cold  water  ;  but  common  salt  is  very 
nearly  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot  water.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  evaporation  is  carried  by  boiling  to  a 
certain  point,  much  of  the  common  salt  will  tall  to  the 
bottom,  for  want  of  water  to  hold  it  in  solution,  though 
the  nitre  will  remain  suspended  by  virtue  of  the  heat. 
The  common  salt  thus  separated  is  taken  out  with  a 
perforated  ladle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  is 
cooled,  from  time  to  lime,  that  its  concentration  may 
be  known  by  the  nitre  which  crystallizes  in  it.  When 
the  fluid  is  sufficiently  evaporated,  it  is  taken  out  and 
cooled,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nitre  separates  in  crys- 
tals ;  while  the  remaining  common  sail  continues  dis- 
solved, because  equally  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot 
water.  Subsequent  evaporation  of  the  residue  will 
separate  more  nitre  in  the  same  manner.  By  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lavoisier,  a  much  simpler  plan  was  adopted  ; 
reducing  the  crude  nitre  to  powder,  and  washing  i' 
twice  with  water. 

This  nitre,  which  is  called  nitre  of  the  first  boiling, 
contains  some  common  salt,  from  which  it  may  be  pu- 
rified by  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
subsequent  evaporation ;  for  the  crystals  thus  obtained 
are  much  less  contaminated  with  common  salt  than 
before;  because  the  proportion  of  water  is  so  much 
larger,  with  respect  to  the  small  quantity  contained  by 
the  nitre,  that  very  little  of  it  will  crystallize.  For  nice 
purposes,  the  solution  and  crystallization  of  nitre  are 
repeated  four  times.  The  crystals  of  nitre  are  usually 
of  the  form  of  six-sided  flattened  prisms,  with  dihedral 
summits.  Its  taste  is  penetrating;  but  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  placing  the  salt  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  is 
such  as  to  predominate  over  the  real  taste  at  first. 
Seven  parts  of  water  dissolve  two  of  nine,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  sixty  degrees;  but  boiling  water  dissolves 
its  own  weight.  100  paits  of  alkohol,  at  a  heat  of 
176°,  dissolve  only  2.9. 

On  being  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  nitre  fuses ;  and 
in  this  state,  being  pound  into  moulds,  so  as  to  form 
little  round  cakes,  or  balls,  it  it  called  sal  prunella,  or 
crystal  mineral.  This  at  least  is  the  way  in  which 
this  salt  is  now  usuany  prepared,  conformably  to  the 
directions  of  Boerhaave,  though  in  most  dispensatories 
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a  twenty-fourth  part  of  sulphur  was  directed  to  be  de- 
flagrated on  the  nitre  before  it  was  poured  out.  This 
tail  should  not  be  left  on  the  fire  after  it  has  entered 
into  fusion,  otherwise  it  will  be  converted  into  a  ni- 
trate of  potassa.  If  the  heat  be  increased  to  redness, 
the  acid  itself  is  decomposed,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tolerably  pure  oxygen  gas  is  evolved,  succeeded 
by  nitrogen. 

This  salt  powerfully  promotes  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable substances.  Two  or  three  parts  mixed  with 
one  of  charcoal,  anil  set  on  fire,  burn  rapidly;  azote 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  given  out,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  latter  is  retained  by  the  alkaline  residuum, 
which  was  formerly  called  ciyssus  of  nitre.  Three 
parts  of  nitre,  two  of  siihcarbunule  of  potas.sa,  and  one 
of  sulphur,  mixed  together  in  a  warm  mortar,' form  the 
fulminating  -powder ;  a  small  quantity  of  which,  laid 
on  a  lire  shovel,  and  held  over  the  fire  till  it  begins  to 
melt,  explodes  with  a  loud  sharp  noise.  Mixed  with 
sulphur  and  charcoal,  h  forms  gunpowder. 

Three  pails  of  nine,  one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  fine 
saw-dust,  well  mixed,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
powder  of  fusion.  If  a  bit  of  base  copper  be  folded  up 
and  covered  with  this  powder  in  a  walnut-shell,  and 
the  powder  be  set  on  fire  with  a  lighted  paper,  it  will 
detonate  rapidly,  and  fuse  the  metal  into  a  globule  of 
sulphuret  without  burning  the  shell. 

Siiex,  alumina,  and  barytes,  decompose  this  salt  in  a 
high  temperature,  by  uniting  with  its  base.  The  alu- 
mina will  eli'ect  this  even  alter  it  lias  been  made  into 
pottery. 

The  uses  of  nitre  are  various.  Beside  those  already 
indicated,  it  (inters  into  the  composition  of  fluxes,  and 
is  extensively  employed  in  metallurgy  ;  it  serves  to  pro- 
mote the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  fabricating  its  acid  ; 
it  is  used  in  the  art  of  dying;  it  is  added  to  common 
salt  for  preserving  meat,  to  which  it  gives  a  red  hue; 
it  is  an  ingredient  in  some  frigonlic  mixtures;  and  itis 
prescribed  in  medicine,  as  cooling,  febrifuge,  and  di- 
uretic ;  and  some  have  recommended  it  mixed  with 
vinegar  as  a  very  powerful  remedy  for  the  sea  scurvy. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  formerly  called  cubic  or  quadran- 
gular nitre,  approaches  in  its  properties  to  the  nitrate 
of  polassa  ;  but  dirt'ers  from  it  in  being  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  cold  water,  though  less  ill  hot,  which  takes 
up  little  more  than  its  own  weight ;  in  being  inclined 
to  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  :  and  in  crys- 
tallizing in  rhombs,  or  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  saturating  soda  with  the  nitric  acid;  by 
precipitating  nitric  solutions  of  the  metals,  or  of  the 
earths,  except  barytes,  by  soda;  by  lixiviating  and 
crystallizing  the  residuum  of  common  salt  distilled  with 
three-founhs  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  ;  or  by  saturating 
the  mother  waters  of  nitre  with  soda  instead  of  po- 
tassa. 

Nitrate  of  strontian  may  be  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  barytes,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the 
shape  of  its  crystals,  and  most  of  its  properties. 

Nitrate  of  lime,  the  calcareous  nilre  of  older  writers, 
abounds  in  the  mortar  of  old  buildings,  particularly 
those  that  have  been  much  exposed  to  animal  effluvia, 
or  processes  in  which  azote  is  set  free.  Hence  it 
abounds  in  nitre  beds,  as  was  observed  when  treating 
of  the  nitrate  of  poiassa.  It  may  also  be  prepared  arti- 
ficially by  pouring  dilute  nitric  acid  on  carbonate  of 
lime. 

The  nitrate  of  ammonia  possesses  the  property  of  ex 
ploding,  and  being  totally  decomposed,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  600°;  whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  nifrum 
flammans.  The  readiest  mode  of  preparing  it  is  by 
adding  caibonate  of  ammonia  to  dilute  nitric  acid  till 
saturation  takes  place.  If  this  solution  be  evaporated 
iua  heat  between  7(1°  and  100°,  and  the  evaporation 
not  carried  too  far,  it  crystallizes  in  hexahedral  prisms, 
terminating  in  very  acute  pyramids.  If  the  heat  rise  to 
21-2°,  it  will  afford,  on  cooihi!!,  long  fibrous  silky  crys- 
tals: if  the  evaporation  be  carried  so  far  as  for  the  salt 
to  concrete  immediately  on  a  glass  rod  by  cooling,  it 
will  form  a  compact  mass.  According  to  Sir  II.  Davy, 
these  dilfer  but  little  from  each  other,  except  in  the 
water  they  contain. 

When  dried  as  much  as  possible  without  decompo- 
sition, it  consists  of  C.75  acid+  2.125  ammonia  + 1.125 
water. 

The  chief  use  of  this  salt  is  for  affording  nitrous 
oxide  on  being  decomposed  by  heat. 
Nitrate  of  magnesia,  magncsian  nitre,  crystallizes 
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in  four-sided  rhomboidal  prisms,  w  ith  oblique  or  trun- 
cated summits,  and  sometimes  in  bandies  of  small  nee- 
dles. Its  taste  is  bitter,  and  very  similar  to  that  of 
nitrate  of  lime,  but  less  pungent.  It  is  fusible,  and  de 
composable  by  heat,  giving  out  first  a  little  oxygen  gas, 
then  nitrous  oxide,  and  lastly  nitric  acid.  It  deliquesces 
slowly.  It  is  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  in  but  little  more  hot,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  crystal 
lizable  but  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

The  two  preceding  species  are  capable  of  combining 
into  a  triple  sail,  an  ammoniaco-iuagnesian  nitrate, 
either  by  uniting  the  two  in  solution,  or  by  a  partial  de- 
composition of  <  kher  by  means  of  the  base  of  the  other. 
Tnis  is  slightly  inflammable  when  suddenly  heated; 
and  by  a  lower  heat  is  decomposed,  giving  out  Oxygen, 
azote,  more  water  than  it  contained,  nitrous  oxide,  and 
nitric  acid.     The  residuum  is  pure  magnesia. 

From  the  activity  of  the  nitric  acid  asasol  vent  of  earths 
in  analyze tion   the  nitrate  of  glucine  is  better  known 

than  any  other  of  ihe  salts  of  this  new  earth.  Itsform 
is  either  pulverulent,  or  a  tenacious  or  ductile  mass. 
Its  taste  is  at  firs!  saccharine,  and  afterward  astringent. 
It  grows  soft  by  exposure  to  heat,  soon  melts,  its  acid 
is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  azote,  and  its  base 
alone  is  left  behind.  It  is  very  soluble  and  very  deli- 
quescent. 

Nitrate,  or  rather  supernilrate  of  alumina,  crystal 
lizes,  though  with  difficulty,  in  thin,  soft,  pliable  flakes. 
It  is  of  an  austere  and  acid  taste,  and  reddens  blue  ve- 
getable colours.  It  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  fresh 
precipitated  alumina,  well  washed  but  not  dried.  It  is 
deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  a  very  small  portion  of 
water.  Alkohol  dissolves  its  own  weight.  It  is  easily 
decomposed  by  heat. 

Nitrate  cf  zirconc  crystallizes  in  small,  capillary, 
silky  needles.  Its  taste  is  astringent.  It  is  easily  de- 
composed by  fire,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  deliques- 
cent. It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  zircone  in  strong 
nitric  acid;  but,  like  the  preceding  species,  the  acid  is 
s  in  excess. 
'Urate  ofyttria  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  man 
n<  Its  taste  is  sweetish  and  astringent  It  is  scarcely 
ti  obtained  in  crysials;  and  if  it  be  evaporated  by 
too  strong  a  heat,  the  salt  becomes  soft  like  honey,  and 
on  cooling,  concretes  into  a  stony  mass."  lire's  Chem. 
Diet. 

NITRIC  ACID  OXYGENIZED.  The  apparent 
oxygenation  of  nitric  acid  by  Thenard,  ousht  to  be  re- 
gained merely  as  the  conversion  of  a  por:ion  of  its 
combined  water  into  deuto.xide  of  hydrogen. 
Nitric  oxide.  See  Nitrogen,  deutoxidc  of. 
Nitric  oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrargyrinitrico 
ox  id  urn. 

Nitrico-oxidum  hydrargyri.  See  Ilydrargyri 
nilrico-oxydum.' 

NITROGEN.  (From  virpov,  nitre,  and  ycvvaii),  to 
generate:  so  called  because  it  is  the  generator  of  nitre.) 
Azot;  Azote.  "An  important  elementary  or  undecom- 
posed  principle.  As  it  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the 
volume  of  atmospheric  air,  the  readiest  mode  of  pro 
curing  azote  is  to  abstract  its  oxygenous  associate,  by 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  or  hydrogen.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  from  animal  matters,  subjected  in  a 
glass  retort  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  K 
or  10  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Azote  possesses  all  the  physical  properties  of  air.  It 
extinguishes  flame  and  animal  life.  It  is  absorbable  by 
about  100  volumes  of  water.  Its  spec,  gravity  is 
0.0722.  100  cubic  inches  weigh  29.65  grains.  It  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  unites  with  oxygen  in  four 
proportions,  forming  four  important  compounds.  These 
are, 

1.  Protoxide  of  azote,  called  also  nitrous  oxide,  pro 
loxido  of  nitrogen,  and  e,;iseous  oxide  of  azote. 

This  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  was  for- 
merly called  the  dcphlogisticated  nitrous 'gas,  but  now 
!  oxide  of  nitrogen  or  nitrous  oxide.  It  was  first 
discos  ered  by  Priestley.  Its  nature  and  properties  have 
since  been  investigated  (though  not  very  accurately)  by 
a  society  of  Dutch  chemists. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  examined  with  uncommon 
accuracy  the  formation  and  properties  of  all  the  sub 
stances  concerned  in  its  production.  He  has  if 
the  sources  of  error  in  the  experiments  of  Priestley  .and 
the  Dutch  chemists,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a 
I  thorough  knowledge  of  this  gas.    We  shall,  therefore 
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exhibit  the  philosophy  of  this  gaseous  fluid,  as  we  God 
it  in  his  researches  concerning  the  nitrous  oxide. 
Properties.    It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  permanent 

gas.  A  candle  burns  with  a  biilliant  flame  and  crack- 
ing -Joise  in  i! ;  before  its  extinction  the  white  inner 
flume  becomes  surrounded  wit  ha  blue  one.  Phosphorus 
introduced  into  it,  in  a  state  of  actual  inflammation, 
burns  with  increased  splendour,  as  in  oxygen  gas.  Sul 
pliur  introduced  into  it  when  burning  with  ateeblcbluc 
name  is  instantly  extinguished;  but  when  in  a  state  of 
•is  ./  inflammation,  it  bun  s  with  a  rose  coloured  flame. 
ii  charcoal  burns  in  it  more  brilliantly  than  in  at- 
mospheric air.  Iron  wire,  with  a  small  puce  of  wood 
affixed  to  it,  when  inflamed,  ami  introduced  im  > 
sel  tilled  with  this  gas,  bums  vehemently,  and  throws 
out  bright  scintillating  sparks.  No  combustible  body, 
(ion  ever,  hams  in  it,  unless  it  be  previously  DfOUghl  10 

a  state  ot'  v  ivid  inflammation.    Hence  sulphur  n 

melted,  and  even  sublimed  in  it,  phosphorus  may  be 
liquefied  in  it  without  undergoing  combustion.  Nitrous 
oxide  is  preity  rapidly  absorbed  by  water  that  ha 
boiled;  a  quantity  of  gSS  equal  to  rather  more  than  half 
the  bulk  of  the  water  may  be  thus  made  to  disappear, 
the  water  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  but  its  ot.';. 
perties  do  not  diner  perceptibly  from  common  water, 
The  whole  of  the  cas  may  be  expelled  again  by  heat. 
It  does  not  e  <    lours.    It  has 

tinctly  sweet  tasl«,  and  a  lamt  bul  iur.    It 

undergoes  no  diminution  when  mingled  with  oxygen  or 
nitrous  gas.  Most  of  the  liquid  inflammable  b 
such  as  ether,  arkofaol,  volatile  and  fat  oils,  absorb  it 
rapidly  and  in  great  quantity.  Acids  exert  but  little 
action  on  it.  The  affinity  of  the  neutro-snlme  solutions 
for  gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  very  feeble.  Green 
muriate  and  green  sulphate,  of  iron,  whether  holding 
nitrous  gas  in  solution,  or  not,  do  not  act  upon  it. 
None  of  the  gases,  v.  hen  mingled  with  it,  suffer  any 
perceptible  change  at  common  temperatures;  the  mu- 
riatic and  sulphurous  acid  gases  excepted,  which  un- 
dergoa  slight  expansion.  Alkalies  frw  d  from  carbonic 
acid,  exposed  in  the  dry  or  solid  form,  have  no  action 
upon  it ;  they  may.  how  ever,  be  made  to  combine  with 
it  in  the  nascent  state,  and  then  constitute  saline  com- 
pounds of  a  peculiar  nature.  These  combinations  de- 
flagrate when  heated  with  charcoal,  and  are  decom- 
posed by  acids;  the  gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  being  dis- 
engaged. It  undergoes  no  change  whatever  I'm 
simple  effect  of  light.  Ttie  action  of  the  electiic  spark, 
for  a  long  while  continued,  converts  it  into  a  gas,  ana- 
logous to  atmospheric  air  and  nitrous  acid ;  the  same  is 
the  case  when  it  is  made  to  pass  through  an  ignited 
earthen  tube.  It  explodes  with  hydrogen  in  a  variety 
of  proportions,  at  very  high  temperatures;  for  instance, 
wit  n  electric  sparks  are  made  to  pass  through  the  mix- 
ture. Sulphuretted,  heavy,  and  light  carburctted  hy- 
drogen eases,  and  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  likewise 
burn  with  it  when  a  strong  red  heat  is  applied.  100 
parts  by  weight  of  nitrous  oxide,  contain  36.7  of  oxy- 
gen and  63.3  of  nitrogen ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  ."»() 
grains  at  5J°  temperature  and  30  inches  atmcephi  ric 
are.  Animals,  when  wholly  confined  in  gaseous 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  sive  no  signs  of  uneasiness  for  some 
moments,  hut  they  soon  become  restless  and  then  die. 
When  gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  mingled  With  at- 
mospheric air,  and  then  received  into  the  lungs,  It  ge- 
nerates highly  pleasurable  sensations ;  the  effects  it  pro- 
duces on  the  animal  system  are  eminently  distinguished 
from  every  other  chemical  agent.  It  excites  every  fibre 
to  action,  and  rouses  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  inducing 
a  stale  of  great  exhilaration,  an  irresistible  propensity 
to  laughter,  a  rapid  flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and  unusual 
vigour  and  fitness  for  muscular  exertions,  in  some  re- 
spects resembling  those  attendant  on  the  pleasantest 
period  of  intoxication,  without  any  subsequent  languor, 
depression  of  the  nervous  energy,  or  disagreeable  feel- 
*ngs;  but  more  generally  followed  by  vigour,  and  a 
pleasurable  disposition  to  exertion,  which  gradually 
subsides. 

Sir  II.  Davy  first  showed,  that  by  breathing  a  few 
quarts  or  it,  contained  in  a  silk  bag.  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  effects  analogous  to  those  occasioned  by  drink- 
ing fermented  liquors  were  produced.  Individuals,  who 
differ  in  temperament,  are,  however,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect, differently  affected. 

Sir  H.  Davy  describes  the  effect  it  had  upon  him  as 
follows: — 'Having  previously  closed  my  nostrils,  and 
exhausted  my  lungs,  I  breathed  four  quarts  of  nitrous 
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oxide  from  and  into  a  silk  bag.  The  first  feelings  were 
similar  to  those  produced  In  the  last  experiment  ;gid- 
diness)  ;  but  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  lespiriuiou 
being  continued,  iliey  diminished  gradually,  Kfui  were 

ded  by  a  sensation  analogous  to  gentle  pr 
on  all  the  muscles,  attended  by  a  highly  pleasurable 
thrilling,  particularly  In  the  cheat  and  the  extremities. 
The  objects  around  me  became  dazzling,  and  my  hear- 
ing more  acute  Towards  the  last  inspiration  the 
thrilling  Increased,  tbe  sense  :€  muscular  poW4 
came  greater,  and  at  last  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
action  was  Indulged  in.  1  recollect  but*  indistinctly 
what  follow  id;   1  knew  that  my  motions  were  various 

lent, 
1  These  enacts  very  soon  c  piratlon.    In 

ten  minutes  1  had  recovered  my  natural  state  of  mind. 
The  thrilling  in  tbe  extremities  continued  longer  than 

the  ether  .-ensalions. 

'The  gas  has  been  brealln  it  b)  a  very  great  n  miucr 
of  persons,  and  almost  every  one  has  observed  the 
same  things.      On  seine    few,  indeed,  it  has   no  effect 

whatever,  and  on  others  the  effects are  always  painful. 

'Mr.  .1.  W.  Tobin,  .alter  the  first  imperfect  trials,) 
when  the  air  was  pure,  experienced  sometimes  sub- 
lime emotions  with  tranquil  gestures,  sometimes  vio- 
lent muscular  action,  with  sensations  Indescribably  ex 
quistte:  no  subsequent  debility — no  exhaustion — his 
trials  have  been  very  numerous.  Of  late  be  has  only 
fell  si  daie  pleasure.  In  Sir  II.  Davy  the  effect  is  not 
diminished. 

1  Mr.  James  Thomson.  Involuntary  laughter,  thrill- 
ins  in  his  tees  and  lingers,  exquisite  sensations  of  plea- 
A  pain  in  the  back  and  knees,  occasioned  by 
fatigue  the  day  before,  recurred  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward. A  similar  observation,  we  think,  we  have 
made  OS) others;  and  we  impute  it  to  the  undoubted 
power  of  the  gas  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  nervous 
power,  beyond  any  other  agent,  and  probably  in  a  pecu 
liar  manner. 

■Mr. Thomas  Pople.  At  first  unpleasant  feelings 
of  tension;  afterward  agreeable  luxurious  languor, 
with  suspension  of  muscuiar  power;  lasily,  powers 
increased  both  of  body  and  mind. 

'  Mr.  Stephen  Haminick,  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital, Plymouth.  In  a  small  dose,  yawning  and  lan- 
guor, it  should  be  observed  that  the  first  sensation 
lias  often  been  disagreeable,  as  giddiness:  and  a  lew- 
persons,  previously  apprehensive,  have  left  off  inhaling 
•  they  felt  this.  Two  larger  doses  produced 
a  glow,  unrestrainable  tendency  to  muscular  action, 
high  sj  irits,  and  more  vivid  ideas.  A  bag  of  common 
air  was  fust  given  to  Mr.  Hammick,  and  he  observed 
that  it  produced  no  effect.  The  same  precaution  against 
the  delusions  of  imagination  was  of  course  frequently 
take;i 

Mr.  Robert  Southey  could  not  distinguish  between 
the  Brel  effects  and  an  apprehension  of  which  la;  w  as 
unable  to  divest  himself.  His  first  definite  sensations 
were,  a  fulness  and  dizziness  in  the  head,  such  as  to 
induce  a  fear  of  falling.     This  was  succeeded  by  a 

laugh  which  was  involuntary,  but  highly  pleasurable, 

accompanied  with  a  peculiar  thrilling  in  ihe  extremi- 

nsation  perfectly  new  and  delightful.  Pol 
many  fours  after  this  experiment,  he  imagined  that  his 
taste  and  Bmcllwere  more  acute,  and  is  certain  ihat 
he  felt  unusually  strong  and  cheerful.  In  a  second  ex- 
periment, he  felt  pleasure  s;ill  superior,  and  has  once 
poetically  remarked,  that  he  supposes  ihe  atmosphere 
of  the  highest  of  all  possible  heavens  to  be  composed 
of  this  L'as. 

'Robert  Kinglake,  M.D.  Additional  freedom  and 
power  of  respiration,  succeeded  by  an  almost  delirious 
but  highly  pleasurable  sensation  in  the  head,  which 
became  universal  with  increased  tone  of  'he  muscles 
At  last,  an  intoxicating  placidity  absorbed  for  five  mi- 
nutes all  voluntary  power,  and  lefl  a  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  for  several  hours.  A  second  stronger  dose  pro- 
duced a  perfect  nance  for  about  a  minute  ;  then  a  glow 
pervaded  the  system.  Tbe  permanent  effects  vv<  ;r; 
an  invigorated  feeling  of  vital  power,  and  improved 
spirits.  By  both  trials,  particularly  by  the  firmer 
old  rheumatic  feelings  i-ecmed  to  be  revived  for  the 
moment. 

'Mr.  Wedgewond  breathed  atmospheric  air  first 
without  knowing  it  was  so.  He  declared  it  to  have  no 
effect,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  disbelief  of  th« 
power  of  the  gas.    After  breathing  this  sumo  tune 
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Irowtver,  lie  threw  the  bag  from  him,  kept  breathing 
on  laboriously  with  an  open  mouth,  holding  his  nose 
with  his  left  hand,  without  power  to  take  it  away, 
though  aware  of  the  ludicrousness  of  his  situation  : 
all  his  muscles  seemed  to  be  thrown  into  vibrating 
motions ;  he  had  a  violent  inclination  to  make  antic 
gestures,  seemed  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  and 
as  if  about  to  mount.  Before  the  experiment,  he 
was  a  good  deal  fatigued  after  a  long  ride,  of  which 
he  permanently  lost  all  sense.  In  a  second  experiment, 
nearly  the  same  effect,  but  with  less  pleasure.  In  a 
third,  much  greater  pleasure. 

Such  are  the  properties  that  characterize  the  nitrous 
oxide. 

The  Dutch  chemists  and  some  French  and  German 
philosophers  assert  that  it  cannot  be  respired;  that 
burning  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  are  ex- 
tinguished in  it,  &c.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  ex- 
amine it  in  a  state  of  purity,  for  it  is  otherwise  dim- 
cull  to  account  for  these  and  many  other  erroneous 
opinions. 

Altl/iod  of  obtaining  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen. — 
Caseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  produced,  when  sub- 
stances, having  a  strong  affinity  with  oxygen,  are 
brought  into  contact  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  nitrous 
gas.  It  may  therefore  be  obtained  by  various  processes, 
in  which  nitrous  gas  or' nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by 
substances  capable  of  attracting  the  greater  part  of 
their  oxygen.  The  most  commodious  and  expeditious, 
as  well  as  the  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining  it,  is  by  de- 
eomposing  nitrate  of  ammonia  at  a  certain  temperature, 
in  the  following  manner: — 

1.  Introduce  into  a  glass  retort  some  pure  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  and  apply  the  heat  of  an  Areand's  lamp; 
the  salt  will  soon  liquefy,  and,  when  it  begins  to  boil, 
gas  will  be  evolved.  Increase  the  heal  gradually  till 
the  body  and  neck  of  the  retort  become  filled  with  a 
semi-transparent  milky  white  vapour.  In  this  state 
'he  temperature  of  the  fused  nitrate  is  between  340° 


and  480°.  After  the  decomposition  has  proceeded  for 
a  lew  minutes,  so  that  the  gas  evolved  quickly  enlarges 
the  flame  of  a  taper  held  near  the  orifice  of  the  retort. 
it  may  be  collected  over  water,  care  being  taken  during 
the  whole  process,  never  to  suffer  the  temperature  of 
the  fused  nitrate  to  rise  above  500°  I'ahr.  which  may 
easily  be  judged  of,  from  the  density  of  the  vapours  in 
the  retort,  and  from  the  quiet  ebullition  of  the  fused 
nitrate ;  for,  if  the  heat  be  increased  beyond  this  point, 
the  vapours  in  the  retort  acquire  a  reddish  and  more 
transparent  appearance;  and  the  fused  nitrate  begins 
to  rise,  and  occupy  twice  the  bulk  it  did  before.  The 
nitrous  oxide  after  its  generation,  is  allowed  to  stand 
over  water,  for  at  least  six  hours,  and  is  then  fit  for 
respiration  or  other  experiments. 

Explanation. — titrate  of  ammonia  consists  of  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia;  nitric  acid  is  composed  of  nitrous 
gas  and  oxygen:  and  ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  :  At  a  temperature  of  about  4t0°  the 
attractions  of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen  in  ammonia,  and 
that  of  nitrous  gas  for  oxygen  in  nitric  acid,  are  dimi- 
nished: while,  on  the  contrary,  the  attractions  of  the 
hydrogen  of  ammonia  for  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid, 
and  that  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  for  the  nitrous 
gas  of  the  nitric  acid,  are  increased;  hence,  all  the 
former  affinities  are  broken,  and  new  ones  produced, 
namely,  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  attracts  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  result  of  which  is  Water; 
tin:  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  libe- 
rated nitrous  gas,  and  forms  nitrous  ojidc.  The  water 
and  nitrous  oxide  produced,  probably  exist  in  binary 
combination  in  the  airiform  state,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  decomposition. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  production  of  protox- 
ide of  nitrogen,  by  decomposing  nittate  of  ammonia 
at  that  temperature,  given  by  Davy. 

To  illustrate  this  complicated  play  of  affinity  more 
fully,  the  following  sketch  may  not  be  deemed  super- 
fluous. 


A  Diagram  exhibiting  the  production  of  Gaseous  Oxide  of  Nitrogen,  by  decomposing  Nitrate  of 
.Irnmonia,  at  480°  Fahr. 


Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  likewise  pointed  out,  that, 
when  the  beat  employed  for  decomposing  nitrate  of 
ammonia  is  raised  above  the  before-stated  temperature, 

another  play  of  affinities  takes  place,  the  attractions  of 
nitrogen  anil  hydrogen  for  each  other  and  of  oxygen 
for  nitrous  gas  are  still  more  diminished,  While  that  of 
nitrogen  lor  nitrons  gas  is  totally  destroyed,  and  that 
of  hydrogen  for  QXygen  increased  to  a  greater  extent. 
A  new  attraction  likewise  takes  place,  namely,  that  of 
nitrous  gas  for  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous  acidnapour, 
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and  a  new  arrangement  of  principles  is  tapidfy  pro- 
duced: the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  havi,,g  no  affinity 
lor  any  of  the  single  principles  at  this  temperature, 
enters  into  no  binary  compound;  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid  forms  water  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the 
nitrons  gas  combines  with  the  nitric  acid  to  form  n». 
trous  acid  vapour. 

All  these  substances  most  probably  exist  in  combjiid 
tion,  at  the  temperature  of  their  production  :  and  at  a 
lower  temperature  assume  the  form  ofm'trrvs  acid 
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Uttruus  gas,  nitrogen,  and  water;  and  Iii'iice  We  see 
the  necessity  of  not  beating  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
above  tlie  before-stated  temperature. 
On  account  of  the  rapid  absorption  of  gaseous  oxide 

Of  nitrogen  by  water,  it  is  economical  to  preserve  the 
fluid  which  has  been  used  to  confine  tins  gao,  and  to 
make  use  of  it  for  collecting  other  quantities  of  it.  In 
order  to  hasten  its  production,  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
may  be  previously  freed  from  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion by  gently  fusing  it  In  a  glass  of  Wedgwood's  bason 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  keeping  it  for  use  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle. 

'.'.  Nitrous  oxide  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  expos- 
ing common  nitrons  gas  to  alkaline  sulphites,  parlicu- 
arly  to  sulphite  of  potass*  containing  its  full  quantity 
.ii  water  ol  crystallisation.  The  nitrous  oxide  pro- 
Juced  from  nitrous  gas  by  sulphite  of  |>otnssu  has  all 
the  properties  of  that  generated  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  nitr.-ue  of  ammonia. 

The  conversion  of  nitrons  ens  Into  nitrous  oxide,  by 
these  bodies,  depends  on  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of 
i  s  oxygen  by  the  greater  affinity  of  the  sulphite  pre- 
sented to  it.  The  nitrogen  and  remaining  oxygen  as- 
sume a  more  condensed  stale  of  existence,  and  consti- 
tute nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitrous  oxide  may  also  be  obtained  by  mingling 
together  nitrous  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  volume  of  gases  io  this  case  is  diminished,  sulphur 
deposited,  ammonia,  water,  and  nitrous  oxide  are 
formed. 

The  change  of  principles  which  take  place  in  this 
experiment,  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  with  different 
portions  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous  :a-, 
to  form  water  and  ammonia,  while  it  depositessulphur. 
The  remaining  oxygen  and  nitrogen  being  left  in  due 
proportion  constitute  nitrous  oxide. 

Remark — This  singular  exertion  of  attraction  by  a 
simple  body  appears  highly  improbable  a  priori;  but 
tie  io  mation  of  ammonia,  and  the  non-oxygenation  of 
tha  sulphur,  elucidate  the  fact.  In  performing  this  ex- 
periment, care  should  he  taken  that  the  gases  should  be 
rendered  as  dry  as  possible;  for  the  presence  of  water 
considerably  retards  the  decomposition. 

4.  Ni, rous oxide  may  al?o  be  produced  by  preventing 
alkaline  sulphurate  to  nitrous  gas.    Davy  observed  that 

lutkin  of  siilphuret  of  sirontian,   or  barytes,  an- 
swers this  purpose  best. 

This  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  is  not  solely  pro- 
duced hy  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the  nitrous 
gas.  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  It  depends  equally  on  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved 
in  the  solution  or  liberated  from  it.  In  this  process, 
sulphur  is  deposited  and  sulphuric  acid  formed. 

5.  Nitrons  oxide  is  obtained  in  many  circumstances 
similar  to  those  in  which  nitrous  <:as  is  produced.  Dr. 
Priestley  found  that  nitrous  oxide  was  evolved,. toge- 
ther with  nitrous  gas,  during  the  solution  of  iron,  tin, 
and  zinc  in  nitric  acid. 

it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  rationale  of  these 
processes,  for  very  complicated  agencies  of  affinities 
take  place.  Liiher  the  nascent  hydrogen  arisin«  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  'hy  the  metallic  sub- 
stance may  combine  with  portions  of  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  nitrous  gas  ;  and  ilnis  by  forming  water 
and  ammonia,  convert  it  into  nitrous  oxide ,  or  the  me- 
tallic substance  may  attract  at  the  same  time  oxygen 
from  1  lie  water  and  nitrous  gas,  while  the  nascent  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  seizes  upon  a  portion  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  nitrous  gas,  to  form  ammonia.  The  analogy 
between  this  process  and  the  decomposition  of  nitrous 
gas  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  renders  the  first  opinion 
most  probable. 

Such  arc  the  principal  methods  of  obtaining  nitrous 
oxide.  There  are  no  reasons,  Davy  thinks,  for  sup- 
posing that  nitrous  oxide  is  tbrmed  in  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  and  the  nice  equilibrium  of  affinity 
by  which  it  is  constituted  forbids  us  to  hope  for  the 
power  of  composing  it  from  its  simple  principles.  We 
must  be  content  to  produce  it  artificially. 

II.  Drutozide  of  azote,  termed  likewise  nitrous  gas, 
or  nitric  oxide. 

The  name  of  nitrous  g?s  is  given  to  an  aCrilorm 
fluid,  tonsisting  of  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  combined  with  caloric.  It  is  an  elastic,  colour- 
less fluid,  having  no  sensible  taste;  it  is  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline;  it  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to  animals,  pro 


duclug  Instant  suffocation  whenever  they  attempt  to 
breathe  it,  The  greater  number  of  combustible  bodies 
refuse  to  burn  in  it.  It  is  nevertheless  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  combustion  of  some  of  these  bodies,  i'hos. 
pliorus  burns  in  nitrous  gas  when  introduced  into  it  :n 
a  state  of  inflammation :  pyrophorus  lakes  tire  in  il 
spontaneously. 

It  is  not  decomposable  hy  water,  though  100  cubic 
incht  s  of  this  fluid,  when  freed  from  ail,  absorb  about 

five  cubic  Inches  ot  the  gas.    This  solution  is  void  of 

laste;  it  does  not  redden  blue  vegetable  colouis  ;  I  lie 
gas  is" expelled  a^ain  when  the  water  il  made  to  boil  or 
suffered  to  freeze.     Nitrous  gas  has  no  action  on  nitro 

gen  gas  even  when  assisted  by  heat.     Il  is  deCOIIlj 

by  several  metals  at  high  temperatures. 

Its  specific  gravity,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  to  that  01 

atmospheric  air  as  about  1  04  to  l. 

Ardent  spirits,  saccharine  matters,  hydro-carbonates, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  phosphorus,  have  no  action  on  it 
ai  the  common  temperature,    it  js  not  sensiiii)  changed 

hy  the  action  of  light  Heat  dilates  it.  It  rapidly  com- 
bines widi  oxygen  gas  at  common  temperatures,  and 
converts  it  into  nitious  acid.  Atmospheric  air  pro- 
duces the  same  effect,  but  with  lest  intensity.  It  is  sb 
sni  liable  with  green  sulphate,  muriate  and  nitrate  of 
iron,  and  decomposable  by  alkaline,  terrene,  and  me- 
tallic sulphurels,  and  other  bodies,  that  have  a  slicing 
affinity  tor  oxygen  ;  but  it  is  not  capable  of  combining 
with  litem  chemically,  so  us  to  form  saline  compounds 

From  the  greatest  number  of  bodies  which  absorb  it, 
it  may  be  again  expelled  by  the  application  of  heat. 

It  communicates  to  flame  a  greenish  colour  before 
extinguishing  it;  when  mixed  with  hydrogen  gas  this 
acquires  the  property  of  burning  with  agieen  flame.  It 
Is  absorbable  by  nitric  acid  and  renders  it  finning. 

When  exposed  to  the  action  ol  caloric  in  an  ignited 
porcelain  tube,  it  experiences  no  alteration,  but  when 
electric  sparks  are  made  to  pass  through  it,  it  is  decom- 
posed and  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  and  nitrogen 
nas.  Phosphorus  does  not  shine  in  it.  It  is  composed 
of  about  eight  parts  of  oxygen,  and  seven  of  nitrogen. 
Methods  of  ohlanmg  dcutozide  of  nitrogen. —  1.  Put 
into  a  small  proof,  or  retort,  some  copper  wire  or  pieces 
of  the  same  metal,  and  pour  on  it  nitric  acid  of  com- 
merce diluted  with  water,  an  effervescence  takes  place, 
and  nitrous  tras  will  be  produced.  After  having  suf- 
fered the  fust  portions  to  escape  on  account  of  the  at- 
mospheric air  contained  in  the  retort,  collect  the  gas  in 
the  water-apparatus  as  usual.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
gas  in  a  pure  state,  it  must  then  be  shook  for  some  lime 
in  contact  with  water.  The  water  in  this  instance 
suffers  no  alteration  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  acid  under- 
goes  a  partial  decomposition  ;  the  metal  robs  some  of 
the  nitric  acid  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  oxygen,  and 
becomes  oxidised;  the  acid  having  lost  so  much  of  its 
OXygCU,  becomes  thereby  so  altered,  that  at  the  usual 
temperature  it  can  exist  no  longer  in  the  liquid  state, 
but  instantly  expands  and  assumes  the  form  of  gas; 
ceasing  at  the  same  lime  to  act  as  an  acid,  and  exhibit 
ing  different  properties:  but  the  acid  remaining  unde- 
coin  posed  combines  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  tonus 
nitrate  of  copper. 

Instead  of  presenting  copper  to  nitric  acid,  iron,  zinc, 
mercury,  or  silver,  may  be  made  use  of.  The  metals 
best  suited  for  the  production  of  nitrous  gas  are  silver, 
mercury,  and  copper. 

2.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  may  likewise  be  obtained 
by  synthesis.  This  method  of  obtaining  it  we  owe  to 
Dr.  Milner  of  Cambridge. 

Into  ihe  middle  of  an  earthern  tube  about  20  inches 
long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  open  at  both 
ends,  put  as  much  coarsely-powdered  manganese  as  is 
sufficient  nearly  to  fill  it.  Let  this  tube  traverse  a  fur- 
nace having  two  openings  opposite  to  each  other.  To 
one  end  ol  the  tube  lute  a  retort  containing  water 
strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  and  to  the  other 
adapt  a  bent  glass  tube  which  passes  into  the-  pneu- 
matic trmigh.  Let  a  fire  be  kindled  in  the  furnace,  and 
when  the  manganese  may  be  supposed  to  be  led  hot, 
apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  retort,  and  drive  over  it  the 
vapour  of  the  ammonia;  the  consequence  will  he  that 
nitrous  gas  will  be  delivered  at  the  farther  end  i>(  the 
lube,  while  the  ammonia  enters  the  other  end;  and 
this  effect  does  not  take  place  without  the  presence  of 
the  alkali. 

F.xplanati'it. — Ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  ;    its    hydrogen   combines  with    the   oxycer 
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which  is  given  out  by  the  ignited  manganese,  aid  forms 
water;  its  nitrogen  unites  at  tile  same  time  to  an- 
Wher  portion  of  the  oxygen,  and  constitutes  the  ni- 
trous gas. 

There  is  a  cause  of  deception  in  this  experiment, 
■gainst  which  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard, 
should  conclude  no  nitrous  gas  is  formed,  when, 
in  reality,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity.  The  am- 
monia, notwithstanding  every  precaution,  will  fre- 
quently pass  over  undecomposcd.  11  the  receiver  in 
the  pneumatic  trough  is  filled  with  water,  great  part  of 
this  will  indued  be  presently  absorbed ;  but  still  some 
portion  of  it  will  mix  with  the  nitrous  gas  formed  in 
the  process,  Upon  admitting  the  atmospheric  air,  the 
nitrous  gas  will  become  decomposed,  and  the  red  ni- 
trous fumes  instantly  unite  with  the  alkali.  The  re- 
ceiver is  presently  tilled  with  white  clouds  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia ;  and  in  this  manner  a  wrong  conclusion 
may  easily  be  drawn  from  the  want  of  the  orange  co- 
le urof  the  nitrous  fumes.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
nitrous  g«s  may  have  been  formed,  and  yet  no  orange 
colour  appear,  owing  to  this  circumstance;  and  there- 
fore it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  smali  quantity  of 
nitrous  gas  may  be  most  effectually  disguised  by  the 
same  cause. 

Dr.  Milner  also  obtained  nitrous  gas,  by  passing  am- 
moniacal  gas  over  sulphate  of  iron  depiived  of  its 
water  of  crystallization. 

III.  Nitrous  acid.     See  Nitric  acid. 

IV.  Nitric  acid.     See  Nitrous  add. 

Azote  combines  with  chlorine  and  iodine,  to  form 
tWW  very  formidable  compounds : — 

1.  The  chloride  of  azote  was  discovered  about  the 
beginning  of  1812,  by  Dulong;  but  its  nature  was  first 
investigated  and  ascertained  by  Sir  II.  Davy. 

Put  into  an  evaporating  porcelain  basin  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  nitrate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  in  10 
of  water,  heated  to  about  100°,  and  invert  into  it  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  filled  with  chlorine.  As  the 
liquid  ascends,  by  the  condensation  of  the  gas,  oily- 
looking  drops  are  seen  floating  on  its  surface,  which 
collect  together,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  large  globules. 
This  is  chloride  of  azote.  By  putting  a  thin  stratum 
Of  c'limou  salt  into  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  we  pre- 
vent the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  azote,  by 
the  ammoniacal  salt.  It  should  be  formed  only  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  chloride  of  uzote,  thus  ob- 
tained, is  an  oily-looking  liquid,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  a  very  pungent  intolerable  odour,  similar  to  that 
of  chlorocarbonous  acid.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.053.  When 
tepid  water  is  poured  into  a  glass  containing  it,  it  ex- 
pands into  a  volume  of  elastic  fluid,  of  an  orange  co- 
lour, which  diminishes  as  it  passes  through  the 
water. 

'  I  attempted,'  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  '  to  collect  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  explosion  of  the  new  substance,  by  apply- 
ing the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  to  a  globule  of  it.  confined 
in  a  curved  glass  tube  over  water;  ?  little  gas  was  at 
first  extricated;  but  long  before  the  water  had  attained 
the  temperature  of  ebullition,  a  violent  flash  of  light 
was  perceived,  with  a  sharp  report ;  the  tube  and  glass 
were  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  I  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye. 
Which  has  produced  a  considerable  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  and  obliges  me  to  make  this  communication 
by  an  amanuensis.  This  experiment  proves  what 
•ne  caution  is  necessary  in  operating  on  this  sub- 
,  ('or  the  quantity  I  used  was  scarcely  as  large  as 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed.-— It  evaporates  pretty  rapidly 
in  the  air;  and  Ml  luiruo  it  expands  into  a  vapour, 
Which   Mill   possesses  the  power  of  exploding  by  beat. 

When  it  is  cooled  artificially  in  water,  or  the  ammo- 
niacal solution,  to  40°  P.,  the  surrounding  fluid 
congeals;  but  when  alone,  it  may  be  surrounded 
with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  muriate  ol  lime,  without 
freezing. 

It  gradually  disappears  in  water,  producing  azote; 
while  the  water  becomes  acid,  acquiring  the  taste  and 
of  a  weak  solution  of  nilro-iiuu ialic  acid. 

Willi  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  it  yields  a: 
With  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  mixture  ot  azote  and  oxy- 
gen.      In  strong  solutions  of  ammonia  it   detonates: 
with  weak  oni  s,  it  allbrds  azote. 

When   it  was  exposed  to  pure  mercury,  out  ol  the 

contact  ol'  water,  a  while  powder  (calomel}  and  azote 

Were  Ihe  results.     '  The  action  of  mercury  on  the  com 

pound.'  says  Sir  H   '  appeared  to  offer  a  more  correct 
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and  less  dangerous  mode  of  attempting  its  analysis, 
but  on  introducing  two  grains  under  a  glass  tube  tilled 
with  mercury,  arid  inverted,  a  violent  detonation  oc- 
curred, by  which  I  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head 
and  hands,  and  should  have  been  severely  wounded, 
had  not  my  eyes  and  face  been  defended  by  a  plate  of 
glass,  attached  to  a  proper  cap;  a  precaution  very  ne- 
cessary in  all  investigations  of  this  body.'  In  using 
smaller  quantities,  and  recently  distilled  mercury ,  lie 
obtained  the  results  of  the  experiments  without  any 
violence  of  action. 

A  small  globule  of  it,  thrown  into  a  e.Uss  of  olr  e 
oil,  produced  a  most  violent  explosion ;  and  the  glass, 
though  strong,  was  broken  into  fragment*.  Similar 
effects  were  produced  by  its  action  on  oil  of  turpentine 
and  naphtha.  When  it  was  thrown  into  ether  or  alko- 
hol,  there  was  a  very  slight  action.  When  a  particle 
of  it  was  touched  under  water  by  a  particle  of  phos- 
phorus, a  brilliant  light  was  perceived  under  the  water, 
and  permanent  gas  was  disengaged,  having  the  cha 
racters  of  azote. 

When  quantities  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed  were  used  for  the  contact  with  phosphorus,  the 
explosion  was  always  so  violent  as  to  break  the  vessel 
in  which  the  experiment  was  made.  On  tinfoil  and 
zinc  it  exerted  no  action  ;  nor  on  sulphur  and  resin. 
But  it  detonated  most  violently  when  throw u  into  a 
solution  of  phosphorus  in  ether  or  alkohol. 

The  mechanical  force  of  this  coui|  ound  in  detona- 
tion, seems  superior  to  that  of  any  other  known,  not 
even  excepting  the  ammoniacal  fulminating  silver. 
The  velocity  of  its  action  appears  to  be  likewise 
greater. 

2.  Iodide  of  azote.  Azote  does  not  combine  directly 
with-  iodine.  We  obtain  the  combination  only  by 
means  of  ammonia.  It  was  discovered  by  Couitois, 
and  carefully  examined  by  Colin.  When  ammoniacal 
gas  is  passed  over  iodine,  a  viscid  shining  liquid  is  im- 
mediately formed,  ot  a  brownish-black  colour,  which* 
in  proportion  as  it  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  loses  its 
lustre  and  viscosity.  No  gas  is  disengaged  during  the 
formation  of  this  liquid,  which  may  be  called  iodide 
of  ammonia.  It  is  not  fulminating.  When  dissolved 
in  water,  a  part  of  the  ammonia  is  decomposed;  its 
hydrogen  forms  hydriodic  acid  ;  and  its  azote  com- 
bines with  a  portion  of  the  iodine,  and  forms  the  ful- 
minating powder.  We  may  obtain  the  iodide  of  azote 
directly,  by  putting  pulverulent  iodine  into  common 
water  of  ammonia.  This  indeed  is  the  best  way  of 
preparing  it ;  for  the  water  is  not  decomposed,  and 
seems  to  concur  in  the  production  of  this  iodide,  only 
by  determining  the  formation  of  hydriodate  of  am- 
monia. 

The  iodide  of  azote  is  pulverulent,  and  of  a  brown 
ish-black  colour.  It  detonates  from  the  smallest  shock, 
and  from  heat,  with  a  feeble  violet  vapour.  When 
properly  prepared,  it  otlen  detonates  spontaneously. 
Hence,  alter  the  black  powder  is  formed,  and  the 
liquid  ammonia  decanted  off,  we  must  leave  the  cap- 
sule containing  it  in  perfect  repose. 

When  this  iodide  is  put  into  po'assa  water,  azote  is 
disengaged,  and  the  same  products  are  obtained  as 
when  iodine  is  dissolved  in  that  alkaline  lixivium. 
The  hydriodate  of  ammonia,  which  has  the  property 
of  dissolving  a  great  deal  of  iodine,  gi  actually  decom- 
poses the  fulminating  powder,  while  azote  "is  set  at 
liberty.  Water  itself  has  this  properly,  though  in  a 
much  lower  degree.  As  the  elements  of  iodide  of 
azote  are  so  feebly  united,  it  ought  to  be  prepared  with 
great  precautions,  and  should  not  be  preserved.  In 
the  act  of  transferring  a  little  of  it  from  a  platina  cap- 
sule to  a  piece  of  paper,  the  whole  exploded  in  inv 
hands,  though  the  friction  of  the  particles  on  each 
other  was  inappreciably  small. 

'Ihe  strongest  arguments  for  the  compound  nature 
e  arc  derived  from  its  plight  tendency  to  com- 
bination, and  from  its  being  found  abundantly  in  the 
organs  of  animals  which  Ued  on  substances  "that  do 
not  contain  it. 

Its  uses  in  the  economy  of  the  globe  are  little  under- 
stood. This  is  likewise  favourable  to  the  idea  thai 
the  real  chemical  nature  Is  as  yet  unknown,  and  leads 
to  the  hope  ol'  its  being  decomposable. 

It  would  appear  that  the  atmospheric  azote  and  oxy 
gen  spontaneously  combine  in  other  proportions,  under 
certain  circumstances,  in  natural  operations.  Thus 
we  find,  that  mild  calcareous  or  alkaline  uiattei  favour* 
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Hie  formation  of  nitric  acid,  in  certain  regions  of  the 
eartn;  and  that  they  are  essential  to  its  production  in 
our  artificial  arrangements,  and  forming  nitre  from  de- 
composing animal  and  vegetable  substances." 

Nitrogen,  protoxide  of.     See  Nitrogsn. 

Nitrogen,  dki'toxidk  of.     See  Jfitrogm. 

NITROLEUCIC  ACID.  [.Indian  lutroleucicum : 
so  called  from  its  being  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  Icucinr.)  leucine  is  capable  of  uniting  to  ni- 
tric acid,  and  forming  a  compound,  which  Braconnol 
has  called  the  nitro-leucic  acid.  When  we 
leucine  in  uinic  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  a 
certain  point,  ii  passes  into  a  crystalline  mass,  without 
any  disengagement  of  nitrous  vapour,  or  of  any  gaas- 
ous  matter;  if  we  press  tins  mass  between  blotting 
paper,  and  reilissolve  it  in  water,  we  shall  obtain  from 
this  by  concentration,  line,  divergent,  and  nearly  co- 
lourless needles.  These  constitute  the  new  acid.  It 
utiles  to  the  bases,  forming  salts  which  fuse  ON  red- 
hot  coals.  The  nitro-leucates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
are  unalterable  in  the  air. 

NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID.  .Iquaregia.  When 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids  are  mixed,  they  become  yel- 
low, and  acquire  the  power  of  readily  dissolving  sold, 
which  neither  of  the  acids  possessed  separately.  This 
mixture  evolves  chlorine,  a  partial  decomposition  of 
both  acids  having  taken  place;  and  water,  chlorine, 
and  nitrous  acid  gas  are  thus  produced,  that  is,  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  muriatic  acid  abstracts  oxygen  from  the 
nitric  to  form  water.  The  result  must  be  chlorine  and 
nitrous  arid. — Hrande. 

NITRO  SACCHARIC  ACID.  Jicidum  nitro-sac- 
charicum.  Nitro-saccharine  acid.  When  we  heat 
the  sugar  of  g-rlatine  with  nitric  acid,  they  dissolve 
Without  any  apparent  disengagement  of  gas,  and  if 
we  evaporate  this  solution  to  a  proper  degree,  it  forms, 
on  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass.  On  pressing  this  mass 
between  the  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  recrysiallizing 
them,  we  obtain  beautiful  prisms,  colourless,  transpa- 
rent, and  slightly  striated.  These  crystals  are  very 
different  from  those  Which  serve  to  produce  them  ;  and 
constitute,  according  to  Braconnot,  a  true  acid,  which 
results  from  the  combination  of  the  nitric  acid  itself, 
with  the  sweet  matter  of  which  the  first  crystals  are 
formed.  Thenard  conceives  it  is  the  nitrous  acid 
which  is  p'es»*nt. 

Nitro-saccharic  acid  has  a  taste  similar  to  that  of  the 
tartaric;  only  it  is  a  little  sweetish.  Exposed  to  the 
fire  in  a  capsule,  it  froths  much,  and  is  decomposed 
with  the  diffusion  of  a  pungent  smell.  Thrown  on 
burning  coals,  it  acts  like  saltpetre.  It  produces  no 
change  in  saline  solutions.  Finally,  it  combines  with 
the  bases,  and  gives  birth  to  salts  which  possess  pecu- 
liar properties.  For  example,  the  salt  which  it  forms 
with  lime  is  not  deliquescent,  and  is  very  little  soluble 
in  strong  alknhol.  Thai  which  it  produces  with 
the  oxide  of  lead  detonates  to  a  certain 
the  action  of  beat. — .Inn.  de  Ckimie  et  de  Phys.  xiii 
113. 

NITRO  SULPHURIC  ACID.  A  compound,  con- 
sisting of  one  part  nitre  dissolved  in  about  ten  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

NITROUS.    Ndrosus.    Of  or  belonging  to  nitre. 

AiXROUS  acid.  Jicidum  nitrosum.  Fuming  ni- 
trous acid.  Ii  appeals  to  form  a  distinct  gen1 
that  may  be  termed  ytitrites.  But  these  cannot  be 
made  by  a  direct  anion  of  their  component  parts,  being 
obtainable  only  by  exposing  a  nitrate  to  a  high  tempe- 
rature, which  expels  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  in  the 
stale  of  gas,  and  leaves  the  remainder  in  the  slate  of  a 
nitrate,  if  the  heat  be  not  urged  so  far,  or  continued  so 
long,  as  to  effect  a  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt. 
In  this  way  the  nitrates  of  p  itassn  and  soda  may  be 
obtained,  and  perhaps  those  of  barytes.  strontian,  lime, 
and  magnesia.  The  nitrites  are  particularly  charac- 
terized bv  being  decomposable  by  all  the  acids  except 
the  carbonic,  even  by  the  nitric  acid  itself,  all  of  which 
expel  them  from  nitrous  acid.  We  are  little  acquainted 
with  any  one  except  that  of  potassa,  which  a'.tracls 
moistuie  from  the  air,  changes  blue  vegetable  colours 
to  green,  is  somewhat  acrid  to  the  taste,  and  when 
powdered  emits  a  smell  of  nitric  oxide. 

The  acid  itself  is  best  obtained  by  exposing  nitrate 


of  lead  to  heat  in  a  glass  retort  Pure  nitrons  arid 
i  in  the  form  of  an  orange  coloured  liquid 
It  is  so  volatile  as  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  82°, 
lis  specific  gravity  is  1.450.  When  mixed  with  water 
it  t>  decomposed,  and  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged,  pcca< 
atoning  effervescence,  it  is  composed  ol  one  volume 
of  oxygen  united  with  two  of  nitrous  gas.'  it  there- 
fore consists  ultimately,  by  weight,  of  1  .".">  nitrogen  + 
1  oxygen;  by  measure,  of  2  oxygen  -f-  1  n 
The  variously  coloured  acids  of  nitre  are  not  nitrous 
acids,  but  nitric  acid  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas,  the 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen  or  azote. 

Nitrons  oxide.    See  Nitrogen, 

NI'TRUM.  This  name  was  anciently  given  to  na 
Iron,  but  in  modern  times  to  nitre.     See  Nitre. 

Nitrvm  prmiriCATUM.    See  Nitre. 

NlTRDM  VITRIOLATUM.  Sulphuric  acid  and  soda. 
US  sulpha.*. 

NO  llll, IS.  (Quasi  noscibilis ;  from  nosr.o,  to 
know,  '     Noble.     Some  parts  of  animals,  .and  of  plants, 

,-ne  >o  named  by  way  or  eminence  ;  as  a  valve  of  the 

heart,  and  the  more  perfect  metals,  ns  gold  and  silver 

NOCT  AMBULATION.  Noctambulatio ;  front  noz, 
night,  and  ambido.  to  wall;.)  Nottisnrgittm.  Walk- 
ing in  the  night,  when  asleep.    See  Oneirodynia  activa. 

Not  nsi  itoii  m.    Ste  Noctambulation. 

Nocturnal  emission.  See  Oonorrhaa  dormicntium. 
ting  cnicus.    See  Cnicus  cernuus. 

NODE.  Nodus.  A  hard  circumscribed  tumour, 
proceeding  from  a  bone,  and  caused  by  a  swelling  ol 
the  periosteum  ;  they  appear  on  every  part  of  the  body, 
but  are  more  common  on  such  as  are  thinly  covered 
with  muscles,  as  the  oa  frontis,  forepart  of  the  tibia, 
radius,  and  ulna.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  be- 
come more  painful  from  the  distention  they  occasion 
in  the  periosteum.  When  they  continue  long,  the  bone 
becomes  completely  carious. 

NODOSUB.  Knotty:  nodose.  Applied  to  the  form 
of  the  seed-vessel  of  the  Cucurbitamelopepo. 

NODUS.  (From  anad,  to  tie,  Hebrew.)  A  node  or 
swelling  upon  a  bone.     Sec  Node. 

Xo  t.i  me  tanoere.  A  species  of  herpes  affecting 
the  skin  and  Cardllages  of  the  nose,  very  difficult  to 
tuse  ii  is  exasperated  by  most  applications. 
ase  generally  commences  with  small,  superfi- 
cial spreading  ulcerations  of  the  ate  of  the  nose,  which 
li  Tome  more  or  less  concealed  beneath  fufuraoeoOfl 
scabs.  The  whole  nose  is  frequently  destroyed  by  tho 
progressive  ravages  of  this  peculiar  disorder,  which 
sometimes  cannot  be  stopped  or  retarded  by  any  treat- 
ment, external  or  internal. 

NOMA.  (From  vc/iu),  to  eat.)  An  ulcer  that 
sometimes  attacks  the  cheek  or  vulva  of  young  girls. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  red  and  somewhat  livid 
spots,  is  not  attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or  tumour, 
and  In  a  few  days  becomes  gangrenous. 

NON  NATURAL.  His  non-naturales.  Under 
this  lerm,  ancient  physicians  comprehend  air,  meat 
and  di  ink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  the 
retentions  and  excretions,  and  the  affections  of  the 
mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  those  pi  iucipal  matters  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  neevffdry  to  its  existence. 

NO'NUS.  (Quasi  tutvenus ;  from  novem,  nine.) 
The  ninth.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  coracoid  muscle 
of  the  shoulder. 

No'pal.  Nojjalnochrlit/t.  The  plant  that  feeds  the 
cochineal  insect. 

Xori.a'ndh •.¥.  bao  &.     See  Rubus  arctiens. 

NOSE.     Nasvs.    See  Nurcs. 

Nose,  bleeding"/.    See  F.pistaxis. 

NOSOCO'MIUM.  (From  voaoi,  a  disease,  and 
KOftcw,  to  take  care  of.)  Nusodoc/iium.  An  hospital 
or  infirmary  for  th 

NosoOO'CHItlM.     See  Nusocomiuin. 

NOSOLOGY.  (JVwotapa;  from  vocrac,  a  disease, 
and  Aoyo?,a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  names  Of 
Modern  physicians  understand  by  nosology 
the  arrangement  ot  diseases  in  classes,  orders,  genera, 
species,  &.c.  The  following  are  the  approved  arrange- 
ments of  the  several  nomologists.  That  of  Dr.  Cnlien 
is  generally  adopted  in  this  country  and  next  to  it  the 
arrangement  of  Sauvages. 

Ill 


NOSOLOGY. 

Synoptical  Vivw  of  Ike  Classes,  Orders,  and  Genera,  according  to  the  CulLenian  System. 


CLASS  I.- 

-PYREXIA. 

Order  I. 

8.  Ophthalmia 

21.  Rheumatisinus 

32.  Urticaria 

FEBRES, 

9.  Phrenitis 

22.  Odontalgia 

33.  Pemphigus 

$  1.  Intrrmiltentes. 

10.  Oynatiche 

23.  Podagra 

34.  Aphtha." 

1.  Tertians 

11.  Pneumonia 

24.  Arthropuosis. 

Order  IV. 

2.  Quartnna 

12.  Carditis 

Order  III. 

ILEMORRHAGIA 

3.  Quotidians. 

13.  Peritonitis 

EXANTHEMATA. 

35.  Epistaxis 

$2.  Continual. 

14.  Gastritis 

25.  Variola 

36.  Haenuptysis 

4.  Synocha 

15.  Enteritis 

26.  Vaiici  lin 

37.  Ha;morrho5s 

S.  Typhus 

16.  Hepatitis 

27.  Rubeola 

38.  Menorrhagia 

G.  Synochus. 

17.  Splenitis 

28.  Scarlatina 

Order  V. 

ORDER  II. 

18.  Nephritis 

29.  Pestis 

PROFLUVIA 

PHLEGMASIA. 

19.  Cystitis 

30.  Erysipelas 

39.  Catarrbus 

7.  Phlogosis 

20.  Hysteritis 

31.  Miliaria 

40.  Dysenteria 

CLASS  II- 

-NEUROSES. 

Order  r. 

46.  Chlorosis. 

53.  Asthma 

62.  Hydrophobia. 

COM ATA. 

Order  HI. 

54   Dyspnoea 

Order  IV 

A.  Appoplexia 

SPASMI. 

55.  Pertust  is 

VESANIA 

G.  Paralysis. 

47.  Tetanus 

56.  P\ 

63.  Amentia 

Order  II. 

48.  Convulsio 

57.  Coliea 

64.  Melancholia 

_  ADYNAMIC. 

49.  Chorea 

58.  Cholera 

65.  Mania 

<3.  Syncope 

50.  Raphania 

59.  Diarrhoea 

66.  Oneirodynia. 

•4.  Dyspepsia 

51.  Epilepsia 

60.  Diabetes 

l5.  Hypochondriasis 

52.  Palpitatio 

61.  Hysteria 

CLASS  III.- 

-CACHEXIA. 

Order  I. 

$2.  Fluluosa. 

77.  Ascites 

83.  Syphilis 

MARCORES. 

70.  Pneumatosis 

78.  Hydromctra 

84.  Scorbutus 

*7.  Tabes 

71.  Tympanites 

79.  Hydrocele. 

85.  Elephantiasis 

i*8.  Atrophia. 

72.  Physometra. 

$  4.  Sulidai. 

86.  Lepra 

$  3.  Aquosce. 

80.  Phvsconia 

87.  Frnuibresia 

Order  II. 

73.  Anasarca 

81.  Rachitis. 

88.  Trichoma 

INTUMESCENTIA. 

74.  Hydrocephalus 

Order  III. 

89.  Icterus 

§  1.  Adiposa. 

75.  Hydrorachitis 

IMPET1GINES. 

50.  Polysarcia 

76.  Hydrothorax 

82.  Scrofula 

CLASS  IV 

.—LOCALES. 

Order  I. 

%  2.  Appctitus  deficicntes 

120.  Gonorrhoea. 

136.  Gantrlion 

dysesthesia:. 

105.  Anorexia 

Ok  per  V. 

137.  Hydatis 

30.  Caligo 

106.  Adipsia 

EPISCUESES. 

13*".   Hvdarthrus 

01.  Amaurosis 

107.  Anaphrodisia. 

121.  Obsti  patio 

.  139.  Exostosis. 

92.  Dysopia 

Order  III. 

122.  Ischuria 

Ordcr  VII. 

■13.  Pseudoblepsis 

DYSCINESIA 

123.  Dysuria 

ECTOPIA. 

.94.  Dysecoea 

108.  Aphonia 

124.  Dyspertnatismua 

140.  Hernia 

*5.  Paracusis 

109.  Mutitas 

125.  Anienoirlirpa. 

141.  Prolapsus 

46.  Anosmia 

110.  Paraphonia 

Order  VI. 

142.  Luxatio. 

17.  Agheustia 

111.  Psellismus 

TU  MORES. 

Order  Vni 

•)8.  Anajsthcsia. 

112.  Strabismus 

126.  Aneurisma 

DYALYSES 

Order  II. 

113   Dysphagia 

127.  Varix 

143.  Yulnus 

l;4.  Contrnctura. 

128.  Ecchymoma 

144.  Ulcus 

§  1 .  Appelitus  crronti. 

Or  her  IV. 

1-29.  Scirrhus 

145.  Herpes 

19.  Bulimia 

APOCENOSES. 

130.  Cancer 

146.  Tinea 

iX).  Polydipsia 

115.  Profusio 

131.  Bubo 

147.  Psora 

U\.   Pica 

11?  Ephidrosia 

132.  Sarcoma 

148.  Fraclura 

02   (satyriasis 

117.  fcyinhora 

133.  Verruca 

149.  Caries 

03.  Nymphomania 

118.  Ptyalismus 

134.  Clavus 

lOi.  Nostalgia. 

119.  Enuresis 

135.  Lupia 

Synoptical  View  of  . 

he  System  of  Sauvaoes. 

CLASS  I.— YITI A. 

Order  I. 

18.  Furunculus 

37.  LtiplB 

58.  Hysteroloxia 

MACULA. 

19.  Anthrax 

38.  llydarthniF 

59.  Parochidium 

(terms  1.  Lcucoma 

20.   Cancer 

39.  A  postern  a 

60.  Exarthrema 

>.  Yiiili'to 

21.  Paronychia 

40.  Exomplialns 

61.  Diastasis 

A.  Ephelis 

22.  Phimosis 

41.  Oscheocele 

62.  Laxaithrus. 

4.  Gutta  rosea 

ORDER  IV. 

Order  VI. 

Order  VII 

r>.  Nevus 

EXCRESCENTIA. 

ECTOPIA. 

PLAGA 

B.  Eccliymoma. 

S3.  Sarcoma 

42.  Exophthnlmia 

63.  Yulnus 

Order  II. 

2-1   Condyloma 

43.  Blepharoptosis 

64.  Punctiira 

F.EFLORESOENTIA. 

35,  \  errui  a 

44.  Hypostaphyle 

65.  F.xcoriatio 

7.  Herpes 

26.  Pterygium 

45.  Paraglnssa 

66.  Contusio 

8.  Epinyclis 

27.  Hordeolum 

46.  Proptoma 

67.  Practura 

:t.  Pgydracia 

28.  Bronchocele 

47.  Exania 

68.  Fissura 

4).   Hydros. 

39.  Exostosis 

48.  Exocyste 

69.  Rupture 

Order  HI. 

30.  Ribbosltas 

49.  Bysteroptosis 

70.  Amputatura 

HYMATA. 

31.  Lordoshj. 

50.  Euteroci  ie 

71.  TTicus 

|1.  Ervthema 

OliDER   V. 

51.  Epiplocele 

73.  F.xulceratio 

12.  CEdema 

CYSTIDES. 

52.  Gasterocele 

73.  Sinus 

13.  Emphysema 

32.  Aneurisms 

53.  Hepatoi 

74.  Fistula 

14    Sclrrhua 

33.  Varlx 

54.  Splenocele 

75.  Rhaaas 

15.  Pldegmonc 

34.  Hytlatis 

55.  Hysterocele 

76.  Eschars 

16.  Bubo 

35.  Marlsca 

■'«!"..  Cystocete 

7  7    Caries 

17.  Pamtis 
IIS 

36.  Staphyloma 

57.  Encephalo 

78.  Artlirocace 

NOSOLOGY. 


Order  I. 
CONTINUE. 
TO.  Ephemera 
80.  Bynocha 
Si.  Syoochus 

Order  I. 
EXANTHEMATIC.E 

91.  Pes:is 

92.  ■*  iriola 

93.  Pemphigus 

94.  Rubeola 

95.  Miliaria 
80.  Purpura 

Ordkr  I. 
TONICI  PARTIALE3. 

116.  sstrabbmus 

117.  Trismus 

118.  Obstipiias 

119.  Contractura 

120.  Crampus 

121.  Priapiamus. 

Order  I. 
SPASMODIC^. 

138.  Ephialtes 

139.  Siernutatlo 

140.  Oscedo 


CLASS  II.— FEBRES 


Order  I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 

152.  Caiaracta 

153.  Culiiio 
154   Amblyopia 
loo.  Amaurosis 

15b'    Anosmia 

157.  Agheuatia 

158.  Dyseaea 
150.  Paracusis 
160.  Cophosis 


Order  I. 
VAGI. 

183.  Arthritis 

184.  Osiocopus 

185.  Rheumatismus 

186.  Catarrlms 

187.  Auxietas 

188.  Lassitudo 

189.  Stupor 

190.  Pruritus 

191.  A  Igor 

192.  Ardor. 

Order  I. 
HALLUCINATIONS. 
216    Vertigo 

217.  SurTusio 

218.  Diplopia 

219.  Syrigmos 

220.  Hypochondriasis 

221.  Somuambulisnius. 


Order  I. 
SANGUIFLUXUS. 

239.  Haemorrhagia 

240.  Haemoptysis 

241.  Stomacace 

242.  Haematetnesis 

243.  Hematuria 

244.  Menorrhagia 

245.  Abortus. 

Order  II. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 
3-16.  Hepatirrhcea 

Order  I. 
MACIES. 
275   Tabe« 


82.  Tvphus 

83.  Hectica. 

Ordkr  II. 
REMITTENTES. 

84.  Amphiinerina 


85.  Tritivophya 
80.  Tetarlophya. 

Order  III. 
INTER  MITTENTES 
87.  Quotidiana 


CLASS  HI.— PHLEGMASIA. 


97.  Erysipelas 

98.  Scarlatina 

99.  Essera 

100  Aphtha. 

Order  II. 
MEMBRANACEE. 

101  Phrenitis 
102.  Faraphrencsis 


103.  Pleuritis 

104.  Gustiiiis 

105.  F.uteiitis 

106.  Epiploitia 

107.  Metritis. 

Order  HI. 
PA  R  EN  C 1 1 V  M  ATOS  E. 

108.  Cystitis 


88.  Tertiana 

89.  Otiartana 

90.  Erratica. 


109.  Cephalitis 
J  io.  Cytianche 
111.  Carditis 
112?  Peripneumonia 
113.  Hepatitis 
1 11.  Splenitis 
115.  Nephritis. 


CLASS  IV.— SPASMI. 

Order  II.  126    Pandici'Jatio 

TOXIC1  GENEEALES.  127.  Apomyttosis 

123.  Tetanus  128.  Convulsio 

123.  Catochus.  129   Tremor 

Order  III.  130.  Palpitatio 

CLONIC!  PARTIALES.  131.  Claudicatio. 

124.  Nystagmus 

125.  Carphologia 

CLASS  V.— ANHELATIONES. 

141.  Singultus  144.  Dyspnoea 

142.  Tussis.  145.  Asthma 

Order  II.  146.  Orthopnea 

OPPRESSIVE.  147.  Angina 

143.  Stertor  148.  Pleurodyne 


CLASS  VI.- 

161.  Anesthesia. 

Order  II. 
ANEPITHYMLE. 

162.  Anorexia 

163.  Adipsia 

164.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSCIXESIE. 

165.  Mutitas 

166.  Aphonia 

167.  Psellismus 

CLASS  VII 
Order  II. 
CAPITIS 

193.  Cephalalgia 

194.  Cephalgia 

195.  Heniicrania 

196.  Ophthalmia 
1U7.  Otalgia 

198.  Odontalgia. 

Order  HI. 
PECTORIS. 

199.  Dysphagia 
200  Pyrosis 


DEBILITATES. 

168.  Paraphonia 

169.  Paralysis 

170.  Hemiplegia 

171.  Paraplexia. 
Order  IV. 

LEIPOPSYCHIE. 

172.  Asthenia 

173.  Leipothymia 

174.  Syncope 

175.  Asphyxia. 

—DOLORES. 

201.  Cardiogmus. 

Order  IV. 

ABDOMiNALES  IN- 

TERNI. 

202.  Cardialgia 

203.  Gastrodynia 

204.  Colica 

205.  Hepatnlgia 

206.  Snlenalgia 

207.  nephralgia 

208.  Dystocia 

209.  Hysieralgia. 


CLASS  VIII.— VESANIE. 


Order  II. 
MOROS1TATES. 

222.  Pica 

223.  Bulimia 

224.  Polydipsia 

225.  Antipathia 
220.  Nostalgia 
227.  Panopliobia 
223.  Satyriasis 

CLASS 
Himorrhois 
Dysenteria 
Melama 
Nausea 
Vomitus 
Ileus 
Cholera 
Diarrhcea 
Cceliaca 
Lieuteria 
Tenesmus 


247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
2.55. 
256. 
257. 


229.  Nymphomania 

230.  Tarantismus 

231.  Hydrophobia. 

Order  III. 
DELIRIA. 

232.  Paraphrosyne 

233.  Amentia 
23-1.  Melancholia 
235.  Mania 

IX.— FLUXUS. 

Order  III. 
SERIFLUXUS. 

258.  Ephidrosia 

259.  Epiphora 
200.  Corvza 

261.  Plyalismus 

262.  Anacatharsis 

263.  Diabetes 

264.  Enuresis 

265.  Dysuria 

266.  Pyuria 


Order  IV. 
CLONIC!  GENERALES 
1H2.  Rigor 

133.  Eclampsia 

134.  Epilepsia 

135.  Hysteria 

136.  Scelotyrbe 

137.  Beriberia. 


149.  Rheumu 
150    Hydrothorax 
151.  Empyema. 


Order  V 
COM ATA 

176.  Catalcpsis 

177.  Ecstasis 

178.  Typhoniania 

179.  Letliargus 

180.  Calaphora 

181.  Cams 

182.  Apoplexia. 


Order  V. 
EXTERNI  ETARTUUM 

210.  Mastodvnia 

211.  Racliiali;ia 

212.  Lumbago 

213.  Ischias 

214.  Proctalgia 

215.  Pudendagra 


236.  Da:monomanla. 

Order  IV. 
VESANIE  ANOMALY 

237.  Amnesia 

238.  Agr«pnia. 


267.  Leucorrncea 

268.  Gonorrhoea 
2G9.  Dyspermatismus 

270.  Galactlrrhcea 

271.  Otorrhoea. 

Order  IV. 
AER1FLUXUS 

272.  Flatulentia 

273.  Edopsoplua 

274.  Dysodia 


CLASS  X.-CACHEXIE. 

276.  Phthisis  Order  II.  280.  Pneumatosis 

277.  Atrophia  INTUMESCENTIE.  281.  Anasarca 

278.  Andura.  279.  Polysarcia  282.  Phlegmatia 

r»  ii3 


NOSOLOGY 


28.*.  Pnysconia 
384.  Graviditas. 

Order  III. 

IIYDROPES  PARTIA 

LES. 

285  Hydrocephalus 

286  Physocephalua 

287.  Hydrorachitis 

288.  Ascilea 

289.  Hydrometra 

290.  Physotnetra 


Order  I. 
CONTAGIOSI. 

1.  Morta 

2.  Pestis 


Order  I. 
CONTINENTES. 

11.  Diaria 

12.  Synocha 

13.  Synoehus 

14.  Lenta. 


Order  I. 
MEMBRANACEI. 

25.  Phrenitia 

26.  Paraphrenesis 

27.  Pleuritia 

28.  Gastrins 


Order  I. 
INTRINSECL 

40.  Cephalalgia 

41.  Heinicrauia 

42.  Gravedo 

43.  Ophthalmia 

44.  Otalgia 

45.  Odontalgia 


Order  I. 
IDEA  LES. 

65.  Delirium 

66.  Paraphrosyne 

67.  Amentia 

68.  Mania 

69.  Dicmonia 

70.  Vesania 


Order  I. 
DEFECT1VI. 

90.  Lassitudo 

91.  Languor 

92.  Aalhenia 

93.  Lipothyiuia 

94.  Syncope 
95    Asphyxia. 


Order  I. 
BPAST1CI. 

121.  Spasmus 

122.  Prinpismus 

123.  Borborygmos 
121.  TrisinoH 

135.  Sardlasls 
126.  Hysteria 


Order  I. 
SUFFOCATORII. 
146.  Raucedo 
J  47.  Vociferatlo 

148.  Risus 

149.  Fletua 

150.  Suspirium 
151    Oacitalio 

114 


291.  Tympanites 

292.  Meteor  ism  us 

293.  Ischuria. 

Order  IV. 
TUBERA. 

294.  Rachitis 

295.  Scrofula 

296.  Carcinoma 

297.  Leontiasis 

298.  Malis 

299.  Framboesia. 


Order  V. 
IMPETLGINES 

300.  Syphilis 

301.  Sco:butus 

302.  Elephantiasis 

303.  Lepra 

304.  Scabies 

305.  Tinea. 

Order  VI. 
ICTERITLE 

306.  Aurigo 

307.  Melasicterus 


Synoptical  View  of  the  System  of  Linn^us. 
CLASS  L-EXANTHEMAT1CI. 

3.  Variola  Order  II. 

4.  Rubeola  SPORADICI 

5.  Petechia  7.  Miliaria 
C.  Syphilis.  8.  Uredo 

CLASS  U.-CRITICI. 
Order  II.  18-  Ouplicana 

INTERM1TTENTES. 

15.  Uuotidiana 

16.  Tertiana 

17.  Uuanana 


19.  Enana. 
Order  III. 

EXACERP  ANTES. 

20.  Amphtro/'  -»a 


CLASS  III.— PHLOGLSTICI. 


29.  Enteritis 

30.  Proctitis 

31.  Cystitis. 

Order  II. 
PARENCHYMATICI. 

32.  Sphacelismus 


33.  Cynanche 

34.  Peripneumonia 

35.  Hepatitis 

36.  Splenitis 

37.  Nephritis 

38.  Hysteiitis. 


CLASS  IV— DOLOROSI. 

46.  Angina  54.  Pneumonias 

47.  Soda  55.  Hyateralgia 

48.  Cardialgia  56.  Nepluitica 

49.  Gasiiica  57.  Dysuria 

50.  Colica  58.  Pudendagra 

51.  Hepatica  59.  Proctica. 

52.  Splenica 

53.  Pleurilica 


CLASS  V.- 

71.  Melancholia 

Order  II. 
IMAGINARII. 

72.  Syringmos 

73.  Phantasnia 

74.  Vertigo 

75.  Panopliobia 

76.  Hypochondriasis 

CLASS  VI.- 
Order  H. 
SOPOROSI. 

96.  Somnolentia 

97.  Typliomaiiia 

98.  Lethargus 

99.  Cataphora 

100.  Carus 

101.  Apoplexia 

102.  Paraplegia 
.03.  Hemiplegia 


-MEN  TALES. 

77.  Soninanibulisinus. 

Order  HI. 
PATHETECI. 

78.  Citta 

79.  Bulimia 

80.  Polydipsia 

81.  Satyriasis 

82.  Erotomania 

-O.UIETALES. 

104.  Paralysis 

105.  Slunor 

Odrer  III. 
PRIVATIVI. 

106.  Moroeis 

107.  Oblivio 

108.  Amblyopia 

109.  Cataracts 

110.  Amaurosis 

111.  Scolomia 


CLASS  VII.— MOTORII. 


127.  Teiamis 

128.  C a loch us 
120.  Calalcpsis 

130.  Agrypnia. 

Order  II. 
A(JiTATORII 

131.  Tremor 

132.  Palpitatio 


133.  Onrasmus 

134.  Siibsulius 

135.  t'arpologia 

136.  Stridor 

137.  Hippos 

138.  Psellismui 

139.  Chorea 

140.  Beriberi. 


152.  Pandiculatio 

153.  Singultus 

154.  Srernutatio 

155.  Tussis 

156.  Stertor 

157.  Anhelntio 

158.  Siillbeatio 

159.  Empyema 


CLASS  VIII.— SUPPRK.SSOR1I. 


306.  Phasnigmtw 

309.  Chlorosis. 

Order  VII 

CACHEXIA  ANOMA 

LiE. 

310.  Phthiriasis 

311.  Trichoma 

312.  Alopecia 

313.  Elcosis 

314.  Gangraena 

315.  Necrosi* 


9.  Aphtha. 

Order  III. 
SOL1TARII 
10.  Erysipelas 


160.  Dyspna'a 
101,  Asthma 
108.  OrlhopiKEa 

163.  Ephialtes. 

I  >KDER  II. 

CONSTRICTORII. 

164.  Anglutitta 

165.  Flatulentia 


21.  Tntaeu* 

22.  Tetartop.Vi 

23.  Hemilriuea 

24.  Hectica. 


Order  111. 
MUSCULOS* 
39.  Phlegoione. 


Order  II 
EXTRLNSB  ' 

60.  Arthritis 

61.  Oslocopus 

62.  Rheumaiismuk 

63.  Volatita 

64.  Pruritus. 


83.  Nostalgia 

84.  TarautisiHtik 

85.  Rabies 

86.  Hydrophobic 

87.  Cacosiiia 

88.  Antipathia 

89.  Aiuietas. 


112.  Cophosis 

113.  Anosmia 
114  Ageustia 

115.  Aphonia 

116.  Anorexia 

117.  Adipsia 

118.  Anesthesia 

119.  Atecnia 

120.  Atonia. 


Order  111. 
AGITATORU 

141.  Rigor 

142.  Convulsio 

143.  Epilepsia 
114.  Hieranosos 
145.  Raphauia 


166.  Obstipatio 

167.  Ischuria 

168.  DvsmenorrhoBii 

169.  Dvslcchia 

170.  Anlnctatio 

171.  Sterilitas. 


NOSOLOGY. 


CLASS  IX.- 

-EVACUATORII. 

ORDKR  I. 

180.  Hemoptysis 

190.  Ccehaca 

200.  Glus 

CAPITIS. 

Kt.  Vomica. 

ISO.  Cholirica 

201.  Gonorrhoea 

174  OtorrlMM 

Order  IH. 

192.  Dyscnteria 

202.  Leucorrboea 

171  Epiphora 

ABDOxVIINIS. 

193.  Htemorrhoia 

203.  Menorrhagia 

174.  Heuiorrhagia 

182.  Ructus 

194.  Tenesmus 

204.  Parturitio 

17.).  Coryza 

183.  Nausea 

195.  Crepitus. 

205.  Abortus 

176.  Siouiacace 

184.  Vomica 

Order  IV. 

206.  Mola. 

177.  PtyaUsmus. 

185.  Hematemesis 

GEN1TALIUM. 

Order  V 

Order  II. 

186.  Iliaca 

196.  Enuresis 

CORPORIS  EXTERN' 

THORACIS. 

187.  Cholera 

197.  Stranguria 

207.  Galactia 

178.  Screams 

188.  Diarrhira 

198.  Diabetes 

208.  Sudor. 

179    Expettoratio 

189.  Lienteria 

199.  1  hematuria 

CLASS  X 

— DEFORMES. 

Order  I. 

Order  II. 

219.  Hvposiuca 

224.  Scorbutus 

KMACIANTES. 

TUMIDOSI. 

220.  Tympanites 

225.  Icterus 

209.  Phthisis 

214.  Polysarcia 

221.  Graviditas. 

226.  Plethora. 

8 10.  Tabes 

215.  Leucophlegmatia 

Order  III. 

211.  Atrophia 

216.  Anasarca 

DECOLORES. 

112.  Marasmus 

217.  Hydrocephalus 

22-2.  Cachexia 

213.  Rachitis. 

218.  Ascites 

223.  Chlorosis 

CLASS  XI.— VITIA. 

Order  1. 

251.  Cacoethes 

279.  Clavus 

302.  Lordosis 

HUMURALIA. 

252.  Noma 

'  280.  Myruieciutn 

303.  Distortio 

£27.  A  rid ura 

253.  Carcinoma 

281.  Eschara. 

304.  Tortura 

!ii.  Digilium 

254.  Ozena 

Order  V. 

305.  Strabismus 

829.  Emphysema 

255.  Fistula 

TUMORES  PROTUBi 

I-  306.  Lagophthalrau 

m.  Oedema 

256.  Caries 

R  ANTES. 

307.  Nyctalopia 

131.  Sugillatio 

257.  Arthrocace 

282.  Aneurisma 

308.  Presbytia 

B33.  Irrlaimnatio 

25-1.  Coej  ta 

283.  Varix 

309.  Myopia 

?33.  Abscessus 

259.  Paronychia 

284.  Scirrhus 

310.  Labariam 

234.  Gangrena 

260.  Pernio 

285.  Struma 

311.  Lagostoma 

235.  Sphacelus. 

261.  Pressura 

286.  Atheroma 

312.  Apella 

Order  II. 

262.  Arctura. 

287.  Anchylosis 

313   Atreta 

DIALYT1CA. 

Order  IV. 

288.  Ganglion 

314.  Plica 

236.  Fractura 

SCABIES. 

989.  Natta 

315.  Hirsuties 

237.  Luxatura 

263.  Lepra 

290.  Spinola 

316.  Alopecia 

238.  Ruptura 

264.  Tinea 

291.  Exostosis. 

317.  Trichiasis. 

239.  Coutusura 

265.  Achor 

Order  VI. 

Order  VIL 

240.  Profusio 

266.  Psora 

PROCIDENTIA. 

MACULvE 

241.  Vuliius 

267.  Lippitudo 

292.  Hernia 

318.  Cicatrix 

242.  Amputatura 

268.  Serpigo 

293.  Prolapsus 

319.  Nevus 

243.  Laceratura 

269.  Herpes 

294.  Condyloma 

320.  Morphea 

244.  Punctura 

270.  Varus 

295.  Sarcoma 

321.  Vibex 

245.  Morsura 

271.  Racchia 

296.  Pterygium 

322.  Sudamen 

246.  Coitibustura. 

272.  Bubo 

297.  Ectropium 

323.  Melasma 

247.  Excoriatura 

273.  Anthrax 

298.  Phimosis 

324.  Hcpatizort 

243.  Intertrigo 

274.  Phlyctena 

299.  Clitorbmus. 

325.  Lentigo 

219.  Rhagas. 

275.  Pustula 

Order  VII. 

326.  Ephelrs 

Order  III. 

276.  Papula 

DEFOKMATIOiVES. 

EXULCERATIONES. 

277.  Hordeolum 

300.  Conlractura 

830.  Ulcus 

278.  Verruca 

301.  Gibber 

Synoptical  View  of  the  System  of  VoqeL. 

CLASS  I— FEBRES. 

Order  I. 

19.  Epiala 

40.  Urtica 

62.  Peritonitis 

INTERM if  TENTES. 

20.  Causos 

-41.  Bullosa 

63.  Mycolitis 

1.  (luoudiana 

21.  Elodes 

42.  VariceHi 

64.  Pancreatica 

2.  Tertiana 

22.  Lethargus 

43.  Pempli.godes 

65.  Nephritis 

3.  Quartaua 

23.  Typhomania 

44.  Aphthosa. 

66.  Cystitis 

4.  Quinlana 

24.  Leipyria 

U  2.  Infiammaloria. 

67.  Hysteritis 

5.  Sextana 

25.  Phricodes 

45.  Phrenismus 

68.  Erysipelacea 

6.  Septana 

26.  Lyngodes 

46.  Chemosis 

69.  Podagrica 

7.  Oclana 

27.  Assodes 

47.  Ophthalmites 

70.  Panarilia 

8.  Nonana 

28.  Cholerica 

48.  Otitcs 

71.  Cyssolis. 

9.  Decimana 

29.  Syncopalis 

49.  Angina 

IT  3.  Symptomettr* 

10.  Vaga 

30.  Hydrophobia 

50.  Pleuritis 

72.  Apoplectica 

11.  Menstrua 

31.  Oscitans 

51.  Peripneumonia 

73.  Catarrhalis 

12.  Tertiana  duplex 

32.  Ictericodes 

52.  Mediastina 

74.  Rbeumatica 

13   Quartana  duplex 

33.  Pestilentialis 

53.  Pericarditis 

75.  Hemorrhoidal* 

14.  Quartana  triplex. 

34.  Siriasis. 

54.  Carditis 

76.  Lactea 

Order  II. 

§  2.  Composite. 

55.  Paraphrenitis 

77.  Vulneraria 

CONTINUE. 

U  1.  Ezanlhemalicas. 

56.  Gastritis 

78.  Suppuratoria 

$  1.  Simpliccs. 

35.  Variolosa 

57.  Enteritis 

79.  Lenta 

15   Quotidiana 

36.  Morbillosa 

58.  Hepatitis 

80.  Hectica 

16.  Synochus 

37.  Miliaris 

59.  Splenitis 

17.  Amatoria 

38.  Petechialis 

60.  Mescnteritis 

18   Phrenitis 

39.  Scarlatina 

61.  Omentitis 

CLASS  II.- 

-PROFLUVIA. 

Order  I. 

84   Haemoptysis 

89.  Hsmatemesis 

94.  Stymatosis 

HjEMORRHAGLE. 

85.  Stomarnce 

90.  Hepatirrhrea 

95.  Hematopedesi* 

81.  Hemorrhagia 

86.  Odon'irrhcea 

91.  C.atarrhexis 

96.  Menorrhagia 

82.  Epistaxis 

87.  Otorrhaia 

92.  Hematuria 

97.  Abortio. 

33.  Hemoptoe 

88.  Ophthalmorrhaeia 

93.  Cystirrhagia 

its 


UaDER   N- 

APOUENOSE3 
98.  Cataihus 
f)9   Epiphora 

100.  Coryza 

101.  Otopuosis 

102.  Otoplatos 
103   Ptyaiismus 

126   Gravedo 
127.  Flatulentia 


rixietas 
)       BIestrism.ua 
136.  Pruritus 

137   Catapsyxis 
1:  8.  Rheumatismus 

139.  Arthritis 

140.  Cephalalgia 

141.  Cephalaia 

142.  Clavus 

143.  Hemicrauia 

144.  Carebaria 
115.  Odontalgia 

ISO.  Tetanus 

181.  Opisthotonus 

182.  Episthotonus 

183.  Catochua 

184.  Tremor 

185.  Frigus 

186.  Horror 

187.  Rigor 

188.  Epilepsia 
£9.  Eclampsia 
p0.  Hierauosos 

222.  Lassitudo 

223.  Asthenia 

224.  Torpor 
5£25.  Adynamia 
326.  Paralysis 

227.  Paraplegia 

228.  Hemiplegia 
823.  Anoplexia 

230.  Catalepsis 

231.  Cams 

232.  Coma 

233.  Somnolentia 

234.  Hypoplasia 

235.  Ptosis 
2.36.  Amblyopia 
237.  Mydriasis 

885.  Aiuipathia 
286  Agrypnia 
2rt7.  Pliatitasnia 

%-vi    Calico 
289.  Humialopia 

301.  Cachexia 
305.  Chlorosis 

300.   Icterus 

307.  MelanchloTua 

trophia 
900.  T 
3ltt  Phthisis 


3-'!!).  Athymi* 
330.  Delirium 

33).  Maui.' 


Ordbe  I. 
INFLAMMATIONES 
341.  Ophthalmia 
312.  Blepharotll 
343    Erysipelas 

344.  Hieropyr 

345.  Paronychia 

346.  Onychia 


104.  Vomica 

105.  Diarrhia 
105.  Puorrhoea 

107.  Dysenieria 

108.  Liiemeria 

109.  C(Bliaca 

110.  Cholera 
111-  Pituitaria 


NOsfOLOG*. 

112.  Leucorrhois 

113.  Eiieuresis 
114    Diuresis 
115.  Diabetes 
llti.  Pnouiria 

117.  Chylaiia 

118.  Gonorrhoea 

119.  LeucorrhoBa 


CLASS  III.— EPISCHESES. 
123.  Obstipatio  130.  Amenorrhea 

129.  Ischuria  131.  Dyslochia 


CLASS 

146.  Ha>.modia 

147.  Odaxismus 

148.  Otalgia 

149.  Acataposis 
150    Cionis 

151.  Ilimantesis 

152.  Cardiogmus 

153.  Maslodynia 

154.  Soda 

155.  Periadynia 

156.  Pneumatosis 
157   Cardialgia 


IV.— DOLORES. 

158.  Encausis 

159.  Nausea 

160.  Colica- 

161.  Eilema 

162.  Ileus 

163.  Stranguria 

164.  Dysuria 

165.  Lithiasis 

166.  Tenesmus 

167.  Clunesia 
168..  Cedma 
169.  Hysteralgia 


191.  Convulsio 

192.  Rapliania 

193.  Chorea 

194.  Crampus 

195.  Scelotyrbe 

196.  Angone 

197.  Glossncele 

198.  Glossocoma 

199.  Hippos 

200.  Illosis 

201.  Cinclesis 


CLASS  V.— SPASM1. 

202.  Cataclasi3 

203.  Cillosis 

204.  Steruutalio 

205.  Tussis 

206.  Clamor 

207.  Trismus 

208.  Capi strum 

209.  Sardiasis 

210.  Gelasmas 

211.  Incubus 

212.  Singultus 


CLASS  VI.- 

238.  Amaurosis 

239.  Cataracta 

240.  Synizezis 
241    Glaucoma 

242.  Achlys 

243.  Nyctalopia 

244.  Heiueralopia 

245.  Heuialopia 
2-16.  Dysicoia 

247.  Surditas 

248.  Anosmia 

249.  Apogeusis 

250.  Asapliia 

251.  Clangor 

252.  Raucitas 

253.  Aphonia 


-ADYNAMIC. 

254  Leptophoma 

255  Oxyphonia 

256.  Rhcunphonia 

257.  Mulitas 

258.  Traulolis 

259.  Pseiiolia 

260.  Ichnophouia 

261.  Battarismus 

262.  Suspitium 

263.  Oscitatio 

264.  Pandiculatio 

265.  Apua-a 

266.  Macropncea 

267.  Dyspnoea 
288.    Vsthma 
269.  Ortliopncea 


CLASS  VII, 

290.  Marmaryge 

291.  Dysopia 
392.  Susurrus 

293.  Vertigo 

294.  Apogeusia 


-HYP/ERESTHESES. 

295.  Polydipsia 

296.  Bulimus 

297.  Addephagia 

298.  Cynorexra 

299.  Allotriophagia 


CLASS  VIII.— CACHEXLE. 

311.  Hydrothorax  318.  Scorbutus 

312    Rachitis  319.  Syphilis 

313.  Anasarca  320.  Lepra 

314.  Ascites  321.  Elephantiasis 

315.  Ilydrocystis  322    Elephantia 

316.  Tympanites  323    Plica 

317.  Hysterophyse  324.  Phthiriasis 

CLASS  IX.— PARANOLE. 

333.  Melancholia  335.  Bnthuaiaamua 

333.  Ecstasis  336.  Stupiditas 

334.  Ecplexis  337.  Amentia 


347.  Encausis 
318.  Phimosis 

349.  Paraphimosis 

350.  Pernio. 

Order  II. 
HUMORES. 

351.  Phlegraone 

352.  Furunculus 


CLASS  X.— V1TIA. 


353.   Anthrax 
354    Abscissus 

355.  O  ivx 

356.  Hippopyon 

357.  Phygcthlon 
3.58.  Empyema 

359    Phvu'ia 
360.  Ecihvmata 


120.  ExoneirosJs 

121.  Hydro|«desis 

122.  Galaclia 

123.  Hypercatharw 

124.  Ecphyse 

125.  Dysodia. 


132.  Deuteria 

133.  Agalaxis. 

170.  Dysmenorrha;a 

171.  Dys  ncliia 

172.  Atocia 

173.  Pria[iismus 

174.  Psoriasis 

175.  Podagra 

17  6.  Osti  ocopua 

177.  Psopht* 

178.  Vo!8!ic- 

179.  Epipiiiugicana. 


213.  Palpitatio 

214.  Vomitus 

215.  Ructoj 

216.  Ruminatkj 

217.  Oesophag:-mus 

218  Hvpochondiiasii 

219  Hysteria 

220.  Phlogosis 

221.  Digitiuin. 


270.  Pnigma 

271.  Retichus 

272.  Rhochmos 

273.  Lipolhymn 

274.  Syncope 

275.  Asphyxia 

276.  Apepsia 

277.  Dyspepsia 

278.  Diapthora 

279.  Anorexia 
239.  Anatrope 
281.  Adipsia 
288.  Acyisis 
2hi3.  Agenesia 
234.  Anodynia 


300.  Malacia 

301.  Pica 

302.  Bombus 

303.  Celsa. 


325.  Phyaconia 

326.  Paiacyisis 

327.  Can^raena 

328.  Sphacelus. 


338.  Oblivio 

33*.i.  Somniurn 

340.  Hypnobaiasii 

361.  Urticaria 

362.  Parulis 

363.  Epulis 
361.  A  no  hy  lops 

365.  Paraglossa 

366.  Chilon 

367.  Scrofula 

368.  Bubo u 


NOSOLOGY. 


365).  "Bronchocele 

370.  Parous 

371.  Guugrona 

372.  Sparganosis 

373.  Coilima 

374.  Scinhus 
'375.  Cancer 
37t>.  Sarcoma 

377.  Polypus 

378.  Condyloma 
371*    Ganglion 

380.  Kanula 

381.  Tcrminthus 
383.  Oedema 

383.  Bncepfaaloeele 

384.  Hydrocephalnm 

385.  Mydropttralmta 

386.  Spins  bifida 

387.  Hydromphalus 

388.  Hydrocele 
380.  Hydrops  sc»oti 

390.  Steatites 

391.  Pneumatosis 
392  Emphysema 
333.  Hysteroptosis 

394.  Cystoptosis 

395.  Archuptoma 

396.  Bubonocele 

397.  Oscheocele 

398.  Omphalocele 

399.  Merocele 

400.  Enterocele  ovularis 

401.  Iscbratocele 

402.  Elytrocele 

403.  Hypogastrocele 
401.  Cystucele 

405.  Cyrionia 

4(K5.  Hydrenterocele 

407.  Varus 


511.  Phoxo3 

512.  Gibber 

513.  Caput obstipum 

514.  Strabismus 

515.  Mvopiasis 

516.  Lagnphthalmus 
5)7.  Trichiasis 

518.  Ectropium 

519.  Kntropium 

520.  Rhceas 

521.  Rhyst-emaia 

522.  Lagocheilos 

523.  Malachosteon 


Order  I. 
MACULA 

1.  Leucnma 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephelia 

4.  .\'a;vus 

5.  Ecchymoma. 

Order  II. 
EFFLORESCENTLE. 

6.  Pustula 

7.  Papida 

8.  Phlycthiena 

9.  Uaccliia 

10.  Varus 

11.  Herpes 

12.  Epinyctis 

13.  Hemeropathos 

14.  Psvdracia 

15.  Hydros. 

<  >RI>ER    III. 

PHY  MAT  A. 

16.  Erythema 

17.  Oedema 


408.  Aneurism 

409.  Cirsocele 

410.  Gastrocele 

41 1.  Hepaiocele 

412.  S|ilenocele 

413.  Hysterocele 

414.  Hygtocirsocele 

415.  Sarcocele 

416.  Physocele 

417.  Exostosis 

418.  Hyperostosis 

419.  Pa-darthrocacc 

420.  Encyslifl 

421.  Staphyloma 

422.  Staphyloma 
iii.  Fungus 

424.  Tofus 

425.  Flemen. 

Order  III. 
EXTUBERANTLE. 
426    Verruca 
427.  Porrus 
42-'.  Chains 

429.  OaJlus 

430.  Encanthis 

431.  Pladarotis 

432.  Piuiiula 

433.  Pterygium 

434.  Hordeolum 

435.  Grando 

436.  Varus 

437.  Gutta  rosacea 

438.  Ephelia 

439.  Esoche 

440.  Exoche. 

Order  IV. 
PUSTULiE  &  PAPUL. 

441.  Epinyctis 

442.  Phlyctuma 

CLASS  XI.- 

524.  Hirsuties 

525.  Canities 

526.  Distru 

527.  Xirasia 

528.  Phalacrotis 

529.  Alopecia 

530.  Madarosis 

531.  Ptilosis 
533.  Rodatio 

533.  Phalangosis 

534.  Colobouia 
5'.','>.  Cercoeis 
536.  Cholosis 


443.  Herpes 

414.  Scabies 

445.  Aquula 

446.  Hydroa 

447.  Variola 
418.  Varicella 

449.  Purpura 

450.  Encauma. 

Order  V. 
MACULA 

451.  Ecchyuioma 
453.  Petechial 

453.  MorblUi 

454.  Scarlntie 

455.  Lentigo 

456.  Urticaria 
4">7.  Stigma 
4;">8.  Vitxx 
450.  Vitiligo 

460.  Leuce 

461.  Cyastna 
488.  Lichen 
4<v).  Selina 
464.  Nebula. 

Order  VI. 
DISSOLUTIONES. 

465  Vulnus 

466.  Ruptura 

467.  Rhagas 
46*.  Fracrura 

469.  Flseura 

470.  Plicatro 

471.  Tldasis 

472.  Luxatio 

473.  Subluxatio 
474  Diachalnsis 

<£.475.  Attritis 

470.  Pnrrigo 

477.  Aposyrma 

-DEFORMITATES. 

537.  Gryposis 

538.  Na'vus 

539.  Monirosrtas 

540.  Polysaicia 

541.  Iclmotis 
5-12.  Rhicnosis 

543.  Varus 

544.  Valgus 

545.  Leiopodes 

546.  Apella 

547.  Hypcspadiapos 
543.  Urorhoeas 
519.  Atreta 


A  Synoptical  Vino  of  the  System  of  Sagar 
PI  ASS  1— V1TIA. 


Emphysema 

Scirrhus 

Inflammatio 

Bubo 

Parotis 

Furuuculus 

Anthrax 

Cancer 

Paronychia 

Phimosis. 

Order  IV. 
EXCRESCENT!^. 
Sarcoma 
Condyloma 
Verruca 
Pterygium 
Hordeolum 
Trachelophyma 
Exostosis. 

Order  V. 
CYSTI0ES. 
Aneurysma 
Varix 


37.  Marisca  . 

38.  Ilydatis 

39.  Staphyloma 

40.  Lupin 

41.  Hyrlarthrus 

42.  A  postern  a 

43.  Exouiphalus 

44.  Oscheophyma, 

Order  VI. 
ECTOFIA3. 

45.  Exophthalniia 

46.  tihpharoptosis 

47.  Hvpostaphyle 

48.  Paraglossa 

49.  Proptoiua 

50.  Exnnia 

51.  Exocyslis 

52.  Histeroptosis 

53.  Colpoptosia 

54.  Gastrocele 

55.  Omphalocele 

56.  HepatoceJe 

57.  Merocele 


478.  Anapleusis 

479.  Spasma 

480.  Contuaio 

481.  Diabrosis 

482.  Agomphiasis 

483.  Eschara 

484.  Piptonychia 

485.  ( 'acoelhes 

488.  Therioma 

487.  Carcinoma 

488.  Phagedena 

489.  Noma 

490.  Sycosis 

491.  Fistula 

492.  Sinus 

493.  Caries 

494.  Achores 

495.  Crusta  lactoa 

496.  I'avus 

497.  Tinea 

498.  Algernon 
199.  iEgilops 

500.  Ozama 

501.  Aphtha.' 
503.  Intertrigo 

503.  Rhacosis. 

Order  Vlf. 
CONCRETIONES. 

504.  Ancyloblc  pharort 

505.  Zynizesis 

506.  Dacrymoma 

507.  Ancyloglossum 

508.  Ancylosis 

509.  Cicatrix 

510.  Dactylion 


550.  Saniodes 

551.  Cripsorchis 

552.  Hermaphrodites 

553.  Dionysiscus 

554.  Artetiscus 

555.  Nefrendis 

556.  Spanopogon 

557.  Hyperartetisci 

558.  Galiancon 

559.  Galbulus 

560.  Mola. 


58.  Bubonocele 

59.  Opodeocele 
61).  Ischiocele 

61.  Colpocele 

62.  Peritueocele 

63.  Peritonainrixis 

64.  Encephalocele 
65   Hysteroloxia 

66.  Paiorchidium 

67.  Exarthrema 

68.  Diastasis 

69.  Loxarlhrus 

70.  Gibbositas 

71.  Lordosis. 

Order  VII. 
DEFORMITATES 

72.  Lagostoma 

73.  Apella 

74.  Polymerisma 

75.  Epidosis 

76.  Anchylomerisma 

77.  Hirsuties. 


Order  I. 
SOLUTIONES. 

recentes,  cruent<c. 

78.  Vulnus 

79.  Punctura 

80.  Sclopetoplaga 


81.  Morsus 

82.  Excoriatio 
SI.  Conlusio 
84.  Ruptura. 


CLASS  II.-PLAG^;. 


Order  IT. 
SOLUTIONES.  I 

rccentes,    cruenta,     artifi- 

ciules. 
85.  Operatio 
«6.  Amputatio  €9.  Ulcus 


87.  Sutura 

88.  Paracentesis 
Order  111. 

SOLUTIONES. 
incruentce. 
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NOSOLOGY. 


90.  Eiulceratio 
01.  Fistula 
Ui  Sinus 


Order  I. 
MACIES. 
IOC.  Tabes 

101.  Phthisis 

102.  Atrophia 

103.  Iltemataporia 

104.  Aridura. 

Order  II. 
INTUMESCENTLE. 

105.  PleUiura 
IOC.  Polysarcia 
107.  Pneumatosis 
10?.  Anasarca 

109.  Phlegmatia 

110.  Physconia 


Order  I. 
VAGI. 

142.  Arthritis 

143.  Ostotopus 

144.  Rheumatismus 

145.  Catarrh  lis 

146.  Anxietns 

147.  Lassitudo 
143.  Stupor 
140.  Pruritus 
150.  Algor 


Order  I. 
SANGUIFLUXUS. 

174.  Hremorrhagia 

175.  Haemoptysis 

176.  Stomacace 

177.  Hrematemesis 

178.  Hematuria 

179.  Metrorrhagia 

180.  Abortus. 

Order  II. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 
sanguinolenti. 

181.  Hcpatirrhcea 


Order  I. 
EGERENDORUJM. 

310.  Adiapncustia 
811.  Sterilitas 
2i  2.  Ischuria 
313.  Dysuria 


Order  I. 
TONICI  PARTIALES. 

222.  Strabismus 

223.  Trismus 

824.  Obsti pitas 

825.  Contractma 

rampua 
9X1.  Friapumv* 


Order  I. 
SPASMODICiE. 
S45.  Epolaltei 
£  16    Stei iiutalio 
947.  Oscodo 


Order  I. 
DYS^ESTHESIvE. 
853.  Amblyopia 
fi59.  Caligo 
880.  Catnracfa 
£<i!.  Ainauiosis 
S  13,  rVnosmia 
2t>3.  Aglieusiia 
2'U    Dysceioa 
2'i5.  Paracusia 
2-W.  CophoaiB 
113 


03.  Eschara 

94.  Caries 

95.  Arthrocace. 


CLASS  III. 

111.  Graviditas. 

Order  III. 
HYDROPES  partiales. 

112.  Hydrocephalus 

113.  Physocephalus 

114.  Hydrorachitis 

115.  Ascites 

116.  Hydrornetra 

117.  Physometra 

118.  Tympanites 

119.  Meteorismus. 

Order  IV. 
TUBERA. 

120.  Rachitis 

121.  Scrofula 

CLASS  IV. 

151.  Ardor. 

Order  U» 
CAPITIS. 

152.  Cephalalgia 

153.  Cephatea 

154.  Hemicrania 

155.  Ophthalmia 

156.  Otalgia 

157.  Odontalgia. 


CLASS 

182.  Hsmorrliois 

183.  Dysentcria 

184.  Melsna. 

Order  III. 

ALVIFLUXUS. 

non  sanguinolcnti. 

185.  Nausea 

186.  Vomitus 

187.  Ileus 

188.  Cholera 

189.  Diarrhoea 

190.  Creliuca 

191.  Lientcria 


Order  IV. 
SOLUTIONES. 

nmmalic. 
96.  Rhagas 

-CACHEXLE. 

122.  Carcinoma 

123.  Leontiasis 

124.  Malis 

125.  Framboesia. 
Order  V. 

IMPET1GINES 

126.  Syphilis 

127.  Scorbutus 

128.  Elephantiasis 

129.  Lepra 

130.  Scabies 

131.  Tinea. 
Order  VI. 

ICTERITIE. 

132.  Aurigo 

-DOLORES. 

Order  III. 
PECTORIS. 

158.  Pyrosis 

159.  Cardiogmus. 
Order  IV. 

ABDOMINIS. 

160.  Cardialgia 

161.  Gaslrodynia 
102.  Colica 

163    Hepatalgia 
164.  Splenalgia 

V.— FLUXUS. 
192   Tenesmus 

193.  Proctorrhea. 

Order  IV. 
SERI  FLUXUS 

194.  Ephidrosis 

195.  Epiphora 

196.  Coryza 

197.  Ptyalismus 

198.  Anacatharsis 

199.  Diabetes 

200.  Enuresis 

201.  Pyuria 

202.  Leucorrhoea 


CLASS  VI.— SUPPRESSIONES. 

214.  Aglactaiio  Order  II. 

215.  Dyslochia.  1NGERENDORUM 

216.  Dysphagia 

217.  Angina. 


CLASS  VII.— SPASMI. 
Order  II.  232.  Subsultus 

TONICI  GENERALES.  233.  Pandieulatio 

228.  Tetanus  234.  Apomismsis 

229.  Catoclius  235.  Convulsio 

Order  III.  236.  Tremor 

CIIRONICI   PARTLY-    237.  Palpitatio 

LES.  238.  Claudication 

230.  Nystagmus 
331.  Carphologia 

CLASS  VIII.— ANHELATIONES. 


248.  Singultus 

249.  Tuatb. 

Order  U. 
SUPPRESSIVE 

250.  Stcrtor 

CLASS  IX- 
267.  Anaesthesia. 
Order  II. 
ANEPYTHYMIiE. 
208.  Anorexia 
369.  Adipsia 

270.  Anaphrodlsia, 

Ordkr  III. 
DYSCINESLE. 

271.  Mutiuw 

272.  Aphonia 

273.  Psellisuius 


351.  Dyspncea 

252    Asthma 
253.  Orthopnoea 
251.  I'leiirodyuo 
255.  Rheuma 

-DEBILITATES. 
274.  Cacophonia 
075.  Paralysis 

276.  Hemiplegia 

277.  Paraplexia. 

Order  IV. 
LEIPOPSYCIHE. 

278.  Asthenia 

279.  Lipothvmia 

230.  Syncope 

231.  Asphyxia. 


97.  AmDiistn 

98.  Fractura 

99.  Fissura. 


133.  Melasicterus 

134.  Phcenigmus 

135.  Chlorosis. 

Order  VII. 
ANOMALY 

136.  Phlhiriasis 

137.  Trichoma 

138.  Alopecia 

139.  Elcosis 

140.  Gr.ongrama 

141.  Necrosis. 


165.  Nephralgia 

166.  Hysteralgia. 

Ordek..  V. 
EXTERNARUM 

167.  Mastodvnia 
108.  Rachial'gia 

169.  Lumbago 

170.  Ischias 

171.  Proctalgia 

172.  Pudendagra 

173.  Digitium. 

203.  Lochiorrhoea 

204.  Gonorrhoea 

205.  Galactirrhoea 

206.  Otorrhcea. 

Order  V. 
AERIFLL'XUS 

207.  Flatulent. a 

208.  jEdopsophia 

209.  Dysodia 


Order  HI 
1MI  VENTRIS- 

218.  Dysmenorrhea 

219.  Dystocia 

220.  Dyshimorrhois 

221.  Obstipatio. 

Order  IV. 

ciironici  gener> 
les. 

239.  Phricasmus 

240.  Eclampsia 

241.  Epilepsia 

242.  Hysteria 

243.  Scelotyrbe 

244.  Bcriberia. 


256.  Hydrothorax 

257.  Empyema. 


Order  V 
COMATA 
262.  Catalepsis 
2K1.  Ectasis 
2>>4.  Typhomania 

236.  Letlnrgus 
286.  Cataphora 

237.  Cams 
283.  Apoplexia 


NOSOLOGY. 


Order  I. 
CONTAGIOSA. 
S89.  Pestis 
290.  Variola 


Ordir  I. 
MUSCULOSiE. 

299.  Phlegmone 

300.  Cynanche 

301.  Myositis 
302   Carditis. 


CLASS  X.--EX  ANTHEM  ATA. 

291.  Pemphigus  Order  II.  297.  Esscra 

292.  Purpura  NON-CONTAGIOSA.    298.  Aphtha. 

293.  Rubeola  295.  Milinres 

294.  Scarlatina.  BBS.  Erysipelas 

CLASS  XI— PHLEGMASIA 
Ordkr  II.  307.  Enteritis 


MEMBRANACJS. 
303.  Phn  nit  is 

304  Diaphiagmitis 

305  Pleurilis 
306.  Gastritis 


311.  Peripneumonia 

312.  Hepatitis 

313.  Spleniiis 

314.  Nephritis 
PAREM  HYMATOS,E.  315.  Metritis. 

310.  Cephalitis 


308.  Epiploitis 

309.  t'ysinis. 
Ordkr  III. 


Order  I 
CONTINU^E 

316.  Judicatoria 

317.  Humoraria 

318.  Frigeraria 

Order  I. 
HALLUCINATIONES. 

328.  Vertigo 

329.  Suftusio 

330.  Diplopia 

331.  Syrigmos 

332.  Hypochondriasis 

333.  Somnambulismus. 


319.  Typhus 

320.  Hectica. 

Order  II. 
REMITTENTES. 
921.  Amphimorina 


CLASS  XII.— FEBRES. 


Order  I. 
FEVERS. 

1.  Continued 

2.  Intermittent 

3.  Remittent 

4.  Eruptive 

5.  Hectic. 

Order  II. 
INFLAMMATIONS. 

6.  External 

7.  Internal. 

Order  III. 
FLUXES. 

8.  Alvine 

9.  Hemorrhage 

10.  Humoral  discharge. 

Order  IV. 
PAINFUL  DISEASES. 

11.  Gout 


322.  Tritaophya 

323.  Telartophya. 

Order  III. 
INTER  MITTEN  TES. 

324.  Quotidiana 


Order  11. 
MOROS1TATES. 

334.  Pica 

335.  Bulimia 
330.  Polydipsia 

337.  Antipathia 

338.  Nostalgia 

339.  Panophobia 


CLASS  Xni.— VESANI^E. 


340.  Satyriasis 

341.  Nymphomania 

342.  TaranliMims 

343.  Hydrophobia 

344.  Rabies. 

Order  III. 
DELIR1A. 

345.  Paraphrosyne 
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CLASS  I.— UNIVERSAL  DISEASES . 


29.  Eclampsia 

30.  Uieranosos. 

Order  VI. 

WEAKNESSES  AND 

PRIVATIONS. 

31.  Coma  s 

32.  Palsy 

33.  Fainting. 

Order  VIT. 
ASTHMATIC  DISOR- 
DERS. 

34.  Dyspnoea 


Order  I. 
O?  THE  INTERNAL 

SENSES. 
55   Loss  of  memory 

56.  Hypochondriasis 

57.  Loss  of  judgment. 

Order  II. 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL 

SENSES. 

58.  Blindness 

59.  Depraved  sight 

60.  Deafness 

61.  Depraved  hearing 

62.  Loss  of  smell 

63.  Depraved  smell 
C4.  Loss  of  taste 
65.  Depraved  taste 
G6.  Loss  of  feelin?. 

Order  HI. 
OF  THE  APPETITES 

67.  Anorexia 

68.  Cynorexia 

69.  Pica 

70.  Polydipsia 

71.  Satyriasis 

72.  Nymphomania 

73.  Anaphrodisia. 


12.  Rheumatism 

13.  Ostocopus 

14.  Headache 

15.  Toothache 

16.  Earache 

17.  Pleurodyne 

18.  Pain  in  the  stomach 

19.  Colic 

20.  Lithiasis 

21.  Ischuria 

22.  Proctalgia. 

Order  V. 
SPASMODIC  DISEASES.35.  Orthopncea 

23.  Tetanus  36.  Asthma 

24.  Catochus  37.  Hydrothorax 

25.  Locked  jaw  38.  Empyema. 

26.  Hvdrophobia  Order  VIII. 

27.  Convulsion  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

28.  Epilepsy  39.  Mania 

CLASS  II.— LOCAL  DISEASES. 
Order  IV.  95.  Hiccup 

OF   THE   SECRETIONS  96.  Cough 
AND  EXCRETIONS.      97.  Vomiting 

74.  Epiphora 

75.  Coryza 

76.  Ptyalism 

77.  Anacatharsis 

78.  Otorrhcea 


98.  Palpitation  of  the 

heart 

99.  Chorea 

100.  Trismus 

101.  Nystagmus 


79.  Diarrhoea  102.  Cramp 

80.  Incontinence  of  urine.  103.  Scelotyrbe 


81.  Pyuria 

82.  Dysuria 

83.  Constipation 

84.  Tenesmus 

85.  Dyeodia 
66.  Flatulence 

87.  JEdopsophia. 

Order  V. 
IMPEDING   DIFFER- 
ENT ACTIONS. 

88.  Aphonia 

89.  Mutitas 

CO.  Paraphonia 

91.  Dysphagia 

92.  Wry  neck 

93.  Angone 

94.  Sneezing 


104.  Contraction 

105.  Paralysis 

106.  Anchylosis 

107.  Gibbositas 

108.  Lordosis 

109.  Hydarthrus. 

Order  VI. 

OF  THE    EXTERNAL 

HABIT. 

110.  Tumour 

111.  Excrescence 

112.  Aneurism 

113.  Varix 

114.  Papula? 

115.  Phlyctaeme 

116.  Pustuke 

117.  Scabies,  or  Psora 


325.  Ten i ana 
896.  (iiiaitana 
327.  Erraiica. 


346.  Amentia 

347.  Melam  liolia 

348.  Dsiiioiiotnarda 

349.  Mama. 

Order  IV. 
ANOMALjE. 
350   Amnesia 
351.  Agrypuia 


40.  Melancholia. 

Order  IX. 

CACHEXILS,or  I  luv.it  al 

JJiseases. 

41.  Corpulency 

42.  Dropsy 

43.  Jaundice  ' 

44.  Emphysema 

45.  Tyin|  any 

46.  Physconia 

47.  Atrophia 

48.  Osteosarcoma 

49.  Sarcosto.-is 
50   Mortification 

51.  Scurvy 

52.  Scrofula 

53.  Cancer 

54.  Lues  Venerea. 


118.  Impetigo 

119.  Leprosy 

120.  Elephantiasis 

121.  FrambtBsia 

122.  Herpes 

123.  Macula: 
124    Alopecia 

125.  Trichoma 

126.  Scald  head 

127.  Phlhiiiasis. 

Order  VII. 
DISLOCATIONS. 

128.  Hernia 

129.  Prolapsus 

130.  Luxation. 

Order  VIII. 

SOLUTIONS  OF  CON 

TINUITV 

131.  Wound 

132.  Ulcer 

133.  Fissure 

134.  Fistula 

135.  Bum,  or  scald 

136.  Excoriation 

137.  Fracture 

138.  Caries. 


CLASS  m.— SEXUAL  DISEASES. 
Order  I.  Order  II.  143.  Gonorrhoea  virulenta   147.  Crystalline 

GENERAL,  proper  to  Men-   LOC AL,  proper  to  Men.   144.  Priapism  148.  Hernia  humoralis 

139.  Febris  testiculars         141.  Dyspermatismus  145.  Phimosis  149.  Hydrocele 

140   Tabes  dorsalis.  142.  Gonorrhoea  simplex     146  Paraphimosis  150.  Sarcoceft 
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151.  Cirsocele.  155.  Menorrhagia 

Order  IH.     GENERAL  156.  Hystoralgia 


proper  to  Women. 

152.  Amenorrhcea 

153.  Chlorosis 
151.  Leucorthcea 


Order  I.    GENERAL. 
109.  Colica  meconialis 
J70.  Colica  lactentium 
171.  Diarrhoea  infantum 


157.  Graviditas 

158.  Abortus 
15!).  Dy-stochia 

160.  Febris  puerperalis 


161.  Mastodynia.  1G5.  Physometra 

Order  IV.  166.  Prolapsus  uteri 

LOCAL,  proper  to  Women.  167.  —  —  vagina; 


162.  Hydrops  ovarii 

163.  Scinhus  ovarii 

164.  Hydromeua 


CLASS  IV.-INFANTILE  DISEASES 

172.  Aphtha;  Order  II.     LOCAL. 

173.  Eclampsia  176.  Imperforation 

174.  Atrophia  177.  Anchyloglossum 

175.  Rachitis.  178.  Aurigo 
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168.  Polypus  uteri 


170.  Purpura 
180.  Crusta  iactea. 


CLASS  I, 

Order  1. 
Genus  1. 
Species  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
Genus  2. 
Species  1. 

2. 

3. 
Genus  3. 
Species  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
Genus  4. 
Species  1. 

2. 
Genus  5. 
Species  l. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
■  ,'enus  6. 

2. 
3. 

4 

5. 

0. 
Genus  7. 
Species  1. 

2. 
Genus  B. 
Species  1. 

o, 

3.' 

4. 

5. 

fi. 

7. 

8. 
Genus  !). 

2. 

3. 
Genus  W. 
Species  1. 

2. 

3. 
GcnusW. 

2. 
3. 

Genus  12. 

Species  1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
C. 
Order  2. 


CQ3LIACA.     Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Function. 
Entkiuca.    Affecting  the  alimentary  canal. 
Odontia.     Misdentition. 
O.  dentitionis.    Teething. 
O.  dolorosa.    Toothache. 
O.  stuporis.    Tooth-edge. 
O.  deformls.    Deformity  of  the  teeth. 
O.  edentula.    Toothlessness. 
O.  incnistans.    Tartar  of  the  teeth. 
O.  excrescens.    Excrescent  gums. 
Ptyalismus.    Ptyalism. 
P.  acutus.    Salivation. 
P.  ciironicus.    Chronic  ptyalism. 
P.  iners.     Drivelling. 
Dysphagia.     Dysphagy. 
1).  constricta.     Constrictive  dysphagy. 
D.  atonica.     Atonic  dysphagy. 
1).  globosa.     Nervous  quinsy. 
D.  uvulosa.     Uvula  dysphagy. 
D.  linguosa.     Lingual  dysphagy. 
Dtpsosis.     Morbid  thirst. 
D.  avens.    Immoderate  thirst. 
D.  expers.     Tliirstlessness. 
LlMOSts.     Morbid  appetite. 
L.  avens.    Voracity. 
L.  expers.     Long  fasting. 
L.  pica.     Depraved  appetite. 
L.  cardiaigica.    Heartburn.    Waterbrash. 
L.  flatus.     Flatulency. 
L.  emesis.    Sickness.     Vomiting. 
L.  dyspepsia.     Indigestion. 
Colica.     Colic. 
C.  ileus.     Iliac  passion. 
C.  rhachlalgica.    Painter's  colic. 
C.  clbarla.    Surfeit. 
C.  flatuleuta.     Wind-colic. 
C.  constipata.     Constipated  colic. 
C.  constricta.     Constrictive  colic. 
Copostatris.    Costiveness. 
C.  constipata.     Constipation. 

C.  obstipata.    Obstipation. 
Diarrhoea.     Looseness. 

I).  fusa.     Feculent  looseness. 

D.  biliosa.     Bilious  looseness. 
1).  mucosa.    Mucous  looseness. 
I).  (  hylosa.    Chylous  looseness. 
1).  lienteria.    Lientery. 

I),  serosa.     Serous  looseness. 

I)  tablllo'sa     Tabular  looseness. 

I),  gypsata.    Gypseous  looseness. 

Cholera.    Cholera. 

<\  biliosa.     Bilious  cholera. 

('.  fiatulenta.     Flatulent  cholera. 

('.  spasinodica.    Spasmodic  cholera. 

Enteroliths.    Intestinal  concretions. 

B.  bezoardus.     Rezoar. 

i;.  calculus.     Intestinal  calculus. 

laiuni.    Scybalum. 
Hklminthia.     Worms. 
II   alvi.     A I  vino  worms. 
H.  podicis.     Anal  worms, 
erratica.     Erratic  worms. 
Proctica.     ProctiCB. 
P.  simplex.    Simple  proctica. 
p.  spasinodica.    Spasmodic  stricture  of  the 

ledum. 
P.  callosa.    Callous  stricture  of  the  rectum. 
P.  tenesmus.     Tenesmus. 
P.  marica.    PHee. 

P,  eXRtlin.     Prolapse  of  the  fundament. 
Splanchnic*..     Affecting   ihe  collatitious 


Genus  1.  Icterus.  Yellow  jaundice. 
Species  1.  I.  chnlsin.    Biliary  jaundice. 

2.  chololithicus.    Gallstone  jaundice. 

3.  I.  spasuiodicus.     Spasmodic  jaundice 

4.  I.  hepaticus.     Hepatic  jaundice. 

5.  I.  infinitum.  Jaundice  of  Infants. 
Genus  2.  Mel/kna.     Melena. 

Species  1.  M.  choloea.     Black  or  green  jaundice 

2.  M.  cruenta.  Black  vomit. 
Genus  3.  Chololithus.  Gall-stone. 
Species  1.  C.  quiescens.     Quiescent  gall-stone 

2.  C.  means.  Passing  of  gall-stones 
Genus  4.  Paraiiisma.  Visceral  turgescence. 
Species  1.  P.  hepaticum.    Turgescence  of  the  liver 

2.  P.  splenicum.     Turgescence  of  the  spleen. 

3.  P.  pancreaticum.    Turgescence  of  tiie  pan 

creas. 

4.  P.  mesentericum.    Turgescence  of  the  me 

sentery. 

5.  P.  intestinale.  Turgescence  of  the  intestines. 

6.  P.  omentale.    Turgescence  of  the  omentum. 

7.  P.  complicatum.    Turgescence  compounded 

of  various  organs. 
CLASS  II    PNEU.MATICA.     Diseases  of  the  Respi- 
ratory Function. 
Order  1.  Phonica.    Affecting  the  vocal  avenues 
Genus  1.  Corvza.     Running  at  the  nose. 
Species  1.  C.  entonica.    Entonic  corvza. 

2.  C.  atonica.    Atonic  corvza. 
Genus  it  Polyptts.     Polypus. 
Species  I.  P.  elaslicus.    Compressible  polypus 

2.  P.  coriaceus.    Cartilaginous  polypus 
Genus  3.  Rhonchcs.     Rattling  in  the  throat 
Species  1.  R.  stertor.     Snoring. 

2.  R.  cerchnus.     Wheezing. 
Genus  4.  Aphonia.    Dumbness. 
Species  1.  A.  eJiiigutum.    Elingual  dumbness 

2.  A.  atonica.     Atonic  dumbness. 

3.  A.  surdnrum.     Deaf  dumbness. 
Genus  5.  Dysphonia.     Dissonant  voice. 
Species  1.   D.  susurrans.     Whispering  voice. 

2.  D.  pubei  um.     Voice  of  puberty. 

3.  D.  ininiodiilata.     Immelodious  voice. 
Genus  6.  Psellismi's.     Dissonant  speech. 
Species  1.  P.  bambalia.     Stammering. 

2.  P.  blo)silas.    Misenunciation. 

Order  2.  Pneumonica.     Affecting  the  lungs,  their 

membranes,  or  motive  power. 
Genus  I.  Bex.     Cough. 

Species!    B.  humida.    Commoner  humid  cough. 
2    B.  sicca.    Dry  cough. 

3.  B.  convulsiva.    Hooping-cough. 
Genus  2.  Laryngismus.    Laryngic  suffocation. 
Species  1.  L.  stridulus.    Stridulus  construction  of  the 

larynx. 
Genus  3.  Dyspnoea.    Annotation. 
Species  1.  D.  chronica.     Short-breath. 

2.  D.  exacerbans.     Exacerbating  anhclation. 
Genus  4.  Asthma.     Asthma. 
Species  1.  A.  siccum.     Dry  or  nervous  asthma. 

2.  A.  humiduin.     Humid  or  common  asthma. 
Genus  5.  Ephialtes.     Incubus. 
Species  1.  E.  vigilantium.     Day-mare. 

2.  E.  noctumus.    Night-mare. 
Genus  6.  Sternai.oia.    Suffocative  breast-pang. 
Species  1.  S.  anibulantium.     Acute  breast-pang. 

2.  S.  chronica.    Chronic  breast-pang 
Genus  7.  PleURALGIA.     Pain  in  the  side. 
Species  1.  P.  acuta.     Stitch. 

2.  P.  chronica.    Chronic  pain  in  the  side. 
CLASS  III.     HiEMATICA.     Diseases   cf  the  San 

/ruinous  Function. 
Order  1.  Pyretica.    Fevers 
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(lenus  1.  Ephemera.    Diarv  fever. 
Species  1.  E.  muis.     Mild  diary  fever. 

2.  E.  acuta.     Acute  diary  fever. 

3.  E.  sudatoria.     Sweating  fiver. 
Genus  2.  Anetis.     Intermitting  fever.    Ague. 
Speciesl.  A.  quolidianua     Quotidian  ague. 

2.  A.  tertianus.    Tertian  ague. 

3.  A.  quai  tanus.     Quartan  ague. 

4.  A.  erraticus.    Irregular  ague. 

5.  A.  complicalus.     Complicated  ague. 
Genus  3    Epanetus.     Remittent  fever. 
Speciesl.  E.  milis.     Mild  remittent. 

2.  E.  malignus.     Malignant  remittent 

3.  E.  heclica.  Hectic  fever. 
Genus  4.  Enecia.  Continued  fever. 
Speciesl.  E.  cauma.    Inflammatory  fever. 

•2.  E  typhus.     Typhous  fever. 
3.  E.  BynochuB.    Synoc&al  fever. 
Order  2.  I'm  ocistica.     Inflammations. 
Genus  1.  Apostema.     Apostrme. 
Speciesl.  A.  commune.     ( 'ommon  apostcnic. 
-.   Apsoaticum.     Psoas  abscess. 
3.  A.  hepaticuin.     Absciss  of  Hie  liver. 
■i.  A.  empyema.    Lodgment  of  matter  in  the 

chest. 
5.  A  vomica.     Vomica. 
Genus  2.  Phi.eg.mone.     Phlegmon 
Soecies  1.  P.  communis.     Common  phlegmon. 
•2.  P.  parulis.     Gumboil. 

3.  P.  auris.     Imposthumeof  the  ear. 

4.  P.  parotidea.    Parotid  phlegmon. 

5.  P.  mamma*.     Abscess  of  the  breast. 

6.  T.  bubo.     Bubo. 

7.  P.  phimotica.    Phimotic  phlegmon. 
Genus  3.  Phyma.     Tubercle. 

Species  1.  P.  hordeolum.     S'.y. 

2.  P.  furunculus.     Boil. 

3.  P.  sycosis.    Ficous  phyma. 

4.  P.  anthrax.     Carbuncle. 
finiiij  4.  Ionthis.    Whelk. 

Species  1.  I.  varus.    Stone  pock. 

2.  I.  corymbyfer.    Carbunculatcd  face.    Rosy 
drop. 
Genus  5.  Phlysis.     Phlysis. 
Species  1.  P.  paronychia.     Whitlow. 
Genus  6.  Erythema.     Inflammatory  blush. 
Species  1.  E.   cedematosum.     CEdeinalous  inflamma- 
tion. 

2.  E.  erysipelatosum.    Esysipclatous  inflam- 

mation. 

3.  E.  gangrenosum.     Gangrenous  inflamma- 

tion. 

4.  E.  vesiculare.    Vesicular  inflammation. 

5.  E.  pernio.     Chilblain. 

6.  E.  entertrigo.    Fret. 

Genus  7.  Kmpresma.    Visceral  inflammation. 
Speciesl.  E.  cephalites.     Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

2.  E.  otitis.     Inflammation  of  the  ear. 

3.  E.  parotitis.     Mumps. 

4   E.  parithmilis.     Quincy. 

5.  E.  laryngitis.    Inflammation  of  the  larynx 

0.  E.  bronchitis.    Croup. 

7.  E.  pneumonitis.    Peripncumeny. 

8.  E.  pleuritis.     Pleurisy 

9.  E.  carditis.    Inflammation  of  the  heart. 

10.  E.  peritonitis.    Inflammation  of  the  perito- 

neum. 

11.  E.  gastritis.    Inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

12.  E.  enteritis.     Inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

13.  E.  hepatitis.    Inflammation  of  the  liver. 

14.  E.  splenitis.    Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

15.  E.  nephritis.     Inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

16.  E.  cystitis.    Inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

17.  E.  hysteritis.    Inflammation  of  the  womb. 

18.  E.  orchitis     Inflammation  of  the  testicles. 
Genus  8.  Ophthalmia.    Ophthalmy. 

Species  1.  O.  taraxis.    Lachrymose  ophthalmy. 

2.  O.  iridis.     Inflammation  of  the  iris. 

3.  O.  purulenta.     Purulent  ophthalmy. 

4.  O.  glutinosa.    Glutinous  ophthalmy. 

5.  O.  chronica.    Lippitude.    Blear-eye. 
Genus  9.  Catarrhus.     Catarrh. 

Species  1.  C.  communis.    Cold  in  the  head  or  chest. 

2.  C.  epideinicus.    Influenza. 
GenuslO.  Dysenteria.    dysentery. 
Species  1.  D.  simplex.    Simple  Dysentery. 

2.  D.  pyreiita.     Dysenteric  fever. 


Genus tl.  Bucnemia.    Tumidleg. 

Speciesl.  B.  sparganosis,    Puerperal  tumid  kg. 

2.  B.  tropica.  Tumid  leg  ol  hot  climates. 
GaiusVi.  Arthrosis.  Articular  inflammation. 
Speciesl.  A.  acuta.     Acute  rheumatism. 

2.  A.  chronica.     Chronic  inflammation 

3.  A.  podagra.     Gout. 

4.  A.  hydurthrus.     White-swelling. 
Order  3.  Exanthematica.     Erupiive  fevers.     Ex 

anthems. 
Genus  1.  Exantuksis.     Rash  r-xaulhem. 
Species  1.  E.  rosalia.     Scarlet  fever 

2.  rubeola.     Meal 

3.  E.  urticaria.    Nettle-rash. 
Genus  2.  Euphlysis.     Achorous  exanthem. 

Speciesl.  E.  miliaria.     Miliary  fever. 

2.  E.  aphtha.     Thrush. 

3.  E.  vaccina.     Cow-pox. 

4.  E.  varicella.     Water-pox. 

5.  E.  pemphigus      Vesicular  fever. 

6.  E.  erysipelas.    St.  Anthony's  fire. 
Genus  3.  Empyesis.     Pustulous  exanthem. 

Species  1.  E.  variola.     Smallpox. 
Genus  4.  Anthracia.    Carbuucular  exanthem. 
Species  1.  A.  pestis.    Plague. 
2.  A.  rubula.     Vaws. 
Order  4.  Dysthetica.     Cachexies. 
Genus  1.  Plethora.     Plethora. 
Species  1.  P.  entenica.    Sanguineous  plethora. 

2.  P.  aionica.     Serous  plethora. 
Genus  2.  H.cmorhhagia.     Hemorrhage. 
Species  1.  H.  cntonica.    Enlouic  baunorrhagc. 

2.  II.  aionica.    Atonic  hemorrhage. 
Genus  3.  Marasmus.     Emaciation. 
Species  1.  M.  atrophia.     Atrophy. 

2.  M.  clitnaciericus.     Decay  of  nature. 

3.  M.  Tabes.    Decline. 

4.  M.  phthisis.     Consumpliou 
Genus  4.  Struma.     Scrofula. 

Speciesl.  S.  vulgaris.    King's  evil. 
Genus  5.  Carcinus      Cancer. 
Species  1.  C.  vulgaris.    Common  cancer. 
Genus  6.  Lues.     Venereal  disease. 
Species  1.  L.  syphilis.     Pox. 

2.  L.  syphilodcs.     Bastard  pox. 
Genus  7.  Elephantiasis.     Elephant-skin. 
Species  1.  E.  arabica.    Arabian  elephantiasis.    Elacx 
leprosy. 

2.  E.  italica.    Italian  elephantiasis. 

3.  E.  asturiensis.  Asturian  elephantiasis. 
Genus  8.  Catacausis.    Catacausis. 

Species  1.  C.  ebriosa.    Enebriate  catacausis. 
Genus  9.  Porphyra.     Scurvy. 
Species  1.  P.  simplex.    Petechial  scurvy. 

2.  P.  hemorrhagica.    Land-scurvy 

3.  P.  naulica.     Sea-scurvy. 
GenuslQ.  Exanoia.     Exangia. 
Species  1.  E.  aneurisma.    Aneurism. 

2.  E.  varix.     Varix. 

3.  E.  cyania.     Blue-skin. 
Genus  11.  Gangr.*na.     Gangrene. 
Species  1.  G.  sphacelus.    Mortification. 

2.  G.  ustilaginca.     Mildew-mortification. 

3.  G.  necrosis.     Dry- gangrene. 

4.  G.  caries.    Caries. 
Genus  12.  Ulcus.    Ulcer. 

Speciesl.  U.  incarnans.    Simple  healing  ulcer. 

2.  U.  viliorum.     Depraved  ulcer. 

3.  U.  sinuosum.    Sinuous  ulcer. 

4.  U.  tuberculosum.      Warty.       Excrescent 

ulcer. 

5.  U.  cariosum.    Carious  ulcer. 
CLASS  IV.  NEUROTICA.     Diseases  of  tin 

Nervous  Function. 
Order  1.  Phrenica.    Affecting  the  intellect 
Genus  1.  Ecphronia.    Insanity.    Craziness. 
Species  1.  E.  melancholia.     Melancholy 

2.  E.  mania.     Madness. 
Genus  2.  Empathema.    Ungovernable  passion. 
Species  1.  E.  entouicum.    Em  passioned  excitement 

2.  E.  atonicum.     Empassioned  depression. 

3.  E.  inane.     Hair-brained  passion. 
Genus  3    Alusia.     Illusion.     Hallucination. 

Species  1.  A.  elatio.     Sentimentalistn.      Mental  ex- 
travagance. 
2.  A.  hypochondriasis.  Hypochondrism.  Low 
spiritedness. 
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Genu*  4.  Aphuxia.    Revory. 
Species  1.  A.  socors.     Absence  of  mind. 

2.  A.  intenda.     Abstraction  of  mind. 

3.  A.  otiosa.     Brown  sludy. 
Genus  5.  Paroniria.    Sleep-disturbance. 
Species  1.  P.  ambulans.    Sleep-walking. 

2.  P.  loquens.     Sleep-talking. 

3.  P.  salax.    Night  pollution. 
Genus  6.  Moria.     Fatuity. 
Species  1.  M.  imbecillis.     Imbecility. 

2.  M.  demens.    Irrationality. 
Order  2.  j^stiietica.    Affecting  trie  sensation. 
Genus   I.  Paropsis.     Morbid  -sight. 
Species  1.  P.  lucifuga.     Night-sight. 

2.  P.  noctiluga.     Day-sight. 

3.  P.  longiuqua.    Long->ight. 

4.  P.  propinqua.    Siiort  sight. 

5.  P.  lateralis.    Skew  sight. 

6.  P.  illusoria.     False-sight. 

7.  P.  caligo.    Opaque  cornea. 

8.  P.  glaueosis.     Humeral  opacity. 

9.  P.  caiaracla.    Cataract. 

10.  P.  synizesis.     Closed  pupil. 

11.  P.  amaurosis.     Drop  serene. 

12   P.  staphyloma.    Protuberant  eye. 

13.  P.  stabismus.     Squinting. 
Gem.s  2.  Paracusis.     Morbid  hearing. 
Species  1.  P.  acris.     Acute  hearing. 

2.  P.  ohiusa.     Hardness  of  hearing. 

3.  P   perversa.     Perverse  heating. 

4.  P.  duplicata.     Double  hearing. 

5.  P.  illusoria.     Imaginary  sounds, 
fi.  P.  suidiias.    Deafness. 

Genus  3.  Pa*os.v.is.     Morbid  smell. 
Speciesl.  P.  acris.     Acute  smell. 

2.  P.  oblusa.     Obtuse  smell. 

3.  P.  expers.     Want  of  smell. 
Genus  4.  PaRagklsis.     Mot  bid  taste. 
Speciesl.  P.  acme.     Acute  taste. 

2.  P.  obtusa.    Obtuse  taste. 

3.  P.  expers.    Want  of  taste. 
Genus  5.  PaRapsis.     Morbid  touch. 

Speciesl.  P.  acris.     Acute  sense  of  touch  or  general 
feeling. 

2.  P.  expers.    Insensibility  of  touch  or  general 

feeling. 

3.  P.  illusoria.      Illusory  sense  of  touch  or 

general  feeling. 
<7eni(.'  6.  Neuralgia.     Nerve- ache. 
Speciesl.  N.  faciei.     Nerve-ache  of  the  face. 

2.  N.  pedis.     Nerve-ache  of  the  foot. 

3.  N.  mamma;.     Nerve-ache  of  the  breast. 
Order  3.  Cinetica.     Affecting  the  muscles. 
Genus   1.  Entasia.     Constrictive  spasm. 
Species  I.  E  priapism*.     Priapism 

2.  E.  loxia.    Wry  neck. 

3.  E.articularis.     Muscular  stiff-joint. 

4.  E.  systremma.     Cramp. 

5.  E.  trismus.     Hooked-jaw. 

6.  E  tetanus.    Tetanus. 

7.  E.  lyssa.     Rabies.    Canine  madness. 

8.  E.  acrostimus.    Suppressed  pulse. 
Genus  2.  Clonicus.     Clonic  spasm. 
Species  1.  C.  singultus.     Hiccough. 

2.  C. sieinutatio.     Sneezing. 

3.  Palpitalio.     Palpitation. 

4.  C.  neclilatio.     Wrinkling  of  the  eyelids. 

5.  C.  subsultiis.    Twitching  of  the  tendons. 
C.  C.  pamliculatio.    Stretching. 

Grnus  3.  Synoi.oni;s.     Synclonic  spasm 
Speciesl.  S.  tremor.     Trembling. 

2.  S.  chorea.    St.  Vitus's  dance. 

3.  B.  ballisni'is.     Shaking  palsy. 
■1.  S.  raphania.    Raphaiua. 

5   S.  beriberia.     Barbiers. 
order  4.  Systatica.     Affecting  several,  or  all  the 

sensorial  powers,  simultaneously. 
Genus  I.  Agrypnia.     Sleeplessness. 
Speciesl.  A.  excitata.    Irritative  wakefulness. 

8.  A.  pertcsa.     Chronic  wakefulness. 
Grnus  2.  Dysphoria.    Restlessness. 
Speciesl.  D.  simplex.    Fidgets. 

2.  D.  anxietas.     Anxiety. 
Genus  3.  Antipatiiia.     Antipathy 
Species  1.  A.  sensilis.    Sensllc  antipathy. 

2.  A.  inscnsilis.     Insensile  antipathy. 
Genus  4.  Cepiiai.ta.     Headache 
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Species  1.  C.  gravans.    Stupid  headaenc. 

2.  C  intensa.    Cluonic  headache. 

3.  C.  heniicrania.     Megrim. 

4.  C.  pulsalilis.     Throbbing  headache 

5.  C.  nauaeosa.    Sick  headache. 
Genus  5.  Dinus.     Dizziness. 
Species  1.  D.  vertigo.     Vertigo. 
Genus  6.  Syncope.    Syncope. 
Species  1.  S.  simplex.     Swooning. 

2.  S.  recurrens.  Fainting  fit. 
Genus  7.  Syspasia.     Comatose  spasm. 
Speciesl.  S.  convulsio.     Convulsion. 

2.  S.  hysteria.     Hysterics. 

3.  S.  epilepsia.     Epilepsy. 
Genus  8.  Cakus.    Torpor. 

Speciesl.  C  asphyxia.     Asphyxy.     Suspended  wt 
inaiion. 

2.  C.  ecstasis.    Ecstacy. 

3.  C.  catalepsia.     Catalepsy. 

4.  C.  lethargus.     Lethargy. 

5.  C.  apoplexia.     Apoplexy. 

6.  C.  paralysis.     Palsy. 

CLASS  V.     GENET1CA.— Diseases  of  the  Sexual 

Function. 
Order  1.  Cenotica.    Affecting  the  fluids. 
Genus  1.  Paramenia.     Mismenstruation. 
Speciesl.  P.  obstru#lionis.  Obstructed  menstruation. 

2.  P.  difficilis.     Laborious  menstruation. 

3.  P.  superfiua.     Excessive  menstruation. 

4.  P.  erroris.    Vicarious  menstruation. 

5.  P.  cessationis.     Irregular  cessation  of  the 

menses. 
Genus  2.  LkcorrhjEA.    Whites. 
Species  1.  L.  communis.    Common  whites. 

2    L.  nabolhi.     Labour  show. 

3.  L.  senescentium.    Whites  of  advaned  life 
Genus  3.  Blenorrho:e.     Gonorrhoea. 
Species  1.  B.  simplex.  Simple  urethral  running. 

2.  B.  luodes.    Clap. 

3.  B.  chronica.    Gleet. 

Genus  4.  Spermorrhota.     Seminal  flux. 
Species  I.  S.  cntonica.    Entonic  seminal  flux. 

2.  S.  atonica.    Atonic  seminal  flux. 
Genus  5.  Galactia.     Mislactation. 
Speciesl.  G.  pra-matura.    Premature  milkflow. 

2.  G.  delectiva.    Deficient  milkflow. 

3.  G.  depravata.    Depraved  milkflow. 

4.  G.  erratica.    Erratic  milkflow. 

5.  G.  virorum.    Milkflow  in  males. 
Order  2.  Orgastica.    Affecting  the  orgasm. 
Genus  1.  Chlorosis.    Green-sickness. 
Species  1.  C  entonica.    Entonic  green-sickness. 

2.  C.  atonica.    Atonic  green-sickness. 
Genus  2.  Procotia.     Genital  precocity. 
Species  1.  P.  masculina.     Male  precocity 

2.  P.  feminina.     Female  precocity 
Genus  3.  Lagnesis.     Lust. 
Species  1.  L.  salacitas.    Salacity. 

2.  L.  furor.     Lascivious  madness. 
Genus  4.  Agenesia.    Male  sterility. 
Species  1.  A.  impotens.    Male  iinpotency. 

2.  A.  dyspermia.    Seminal  misemission. 

3.  A.  incongrua.     Copulative  incongruity. 
Genus  5.  Amthoria.     Female  sterility.    Barrenness. 
Speciesl.  A.  impotens.     Barrenness  of  impotence. 

2.  A.   parnmenica.     Barrenness  of  misinen 

struation. 

3.  A.inipercita.    Barrenness  of  irrespondsnee. 

4.  A.  incongrua.     Barrenness  of  incongruity. 
Genus  6.  jEdoptosis.     Genital  prolapse. 

Species  1.  JE.  uteri.     Falling  down  of  the  womb. 

2.  JE.  vagina).     Prolapse  of  the  vaeina, 

3.  JE.  vesica;.    Prolapse  of  the  bladder 

4.  JE.  complicata.     Complicated  genita.  pro- 

lapse. 

5.  JE.  polyposa.     Genital  excrescence. 
Order  3.  Carpotica.    Affecting  the  impregnation. 
Genus  1.  Paracyesis.     Morbid  pregnancy. 
Speciesl.  P.  irritativa.     Constitutional  derangement 

of  pregnancy. 

2.  P.  uteriua.     Local  derangement  of  preg 

nancy. 

3.  P.  abortus.     Abortion. 
Genus  2.  Parodynia.     Morbid  labour. 
Speciesl.  P.  atonica.     Atonic  labour. 

3.  P.  implasiica.     Unpliant  labour. 

3.  P.  sympathetica.    Complicated  labour 
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S,ccies4.  P.  perversa.    Prctcrnatura  presentation. 
5    P.  amorpluca.     Im practicable  labour, 
li.  P   p'uralis.     Multiplicatt-  labour 
7   P.  secundaria.    Sequential  labour. 

Genus  3.  Eccyesis.     Extra  uteiine  taxation. 

Species  1.  E.  ovaria.     Ovarian  extietation. 

2.  E.  tubalis.     Tubal  exfcetalion. 

3.  E.  abdominalis.     Abdominal  exfootation. 
Genus  4.  Pseudocyksis.     Spurious  pregnancy. 
Species  J.  P.  molaris.     Mole. 

2.  P.  iuanis.     I'alse  conception. 
CLASS  VI.     EOCMTICA.— Mnwm  of  the  Excer- 

nent  Functions. 
Order  1.  Mesotka.    Affecting  the  parenchyma. 
Genus  1.  Polysarcma.    Corpulency 
Species  1.  P.  adiposa.    Obesity. 

Genus  2    Emphyma.     Tumour 

Species  1    E.  sarcoma.     Sarcomatous  tumour. 

2.  E.  encystis.     Encysted  tumour. 

3.  E.  exostosis.  Hony  tumour. 
Genus  3.  Parostia.  Mis-ossification. 
Species  1.  P.  Trails.     Fragility  of  the  bones. 

2.  P.  tiexilis.     Flexility  of  the  bones. 
Genus  4.  Cyrtosis.     Contortion  of  the  bones. 
Species  1.  C.  rhachia.     Rickets. 

2.  C.  cretinismus.     Crctinismus. 
Genus  5.  Ostiiexia.     Osthexy. 
Species  1.  0-  infarciens.     Parenchymatous  orllicxy. 

2.  O.  implexa.     Vascular  ostliexy. 
Order  2.  Catotica.    Affecting  internal  surfaces 
Genus  1.  Hydrops.    Dropsy. 
Species  1.  H.  ccllularis.     Cellular  dropsy. 

2.  H.  capitis.     Dropsy  of  the  head. 

3.  H.  spine.     Dropsy  of  the  spine. 

4.  H.  thoracis.    Dropsy  of  the  chest. 

5.  H.  abdominis.     Dropsy  of  the  belly. 
G.  H.  ovarii.     Dropsy  of  the  ovaries. 

7.  H.  tubalis.    Dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 

8.  H.  uteri.     Dropsy  of  the  womb. 

y.  H.  scroti.     Dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 

Gcnus  2.  Emphysema.     Inflation,  wind  dropsy. 

Species  1.  E.  cellulare.     Cellular  inflation. 

2.  E.  abdominis.     Tympany. 

Genus  3.  PaRuria.     Mismicturition. 

Species  1.  P.  inops.     Destitution  of  urine. 

2.  P.  retentiouis.    Stoppage  of  urine. 

3.  P.  stillatitia.     Strangury. 

4.  P.  mellita.    Saccharine  urine.    Diabetes. 

5.  P.  incontinent.     Incontinence  of  urine. 

6.  P.  iucocla.     Unassimulated  urine. 

7.  P.  ei  ratica.  Erratic  urine. 
Genus  4.  Lithia.  Urinary  calculus. 
Species  1.  L.  renalis.     Renal  alculus. 

2.  L.  vesicalis.    Stone  in  the  bladder. 
Order  3.  Acrotica.    Affecting  the  external  surface. 
GeTius  I.  Ephidrosis.    Morbid  sweat. 
Species  1.  E.  profusa.     Profuse  sweat. 

2.  E.  cruenta.     Bloody  sweat. 

3.  E.  partialis.     Partial  sweat. 

4.  E.  discolor.     Coloured  sweat. 

5.  E.  olens.     Scented  sweat. 

6.  E.  arenosa.    Sandy  sweat. 
Genus  2.  Exanthesis.     Cutaneous-blush. 
Species  1.  E.  rcscola.     Rose-rash. 
Genus  3.  Exormia.     Papulous  skin. 
Species  1.  E.  strophulus.     Gum-rash. 

2.  E.  lichen.     Lichenous-rash. 

3.  E.  prurigo.     Pruriginous-rash. 

4.  E  milium.  Millet-rash. 
Genus  4.  Lepidosis.  Scale-skin. 
Species  1.  L.  pityriasis.    Dandrift. 

2.  L.  lepria.-ls.     Leprosy. 

3.  L.  psoriasis.    Dry-scail. 

4.  L.  icthyiasis.     Fish-skin. 
Genus  5.  Ecphlysis.     Blains. 
Species  1.  E.  pompliolyx     Water-blebs. 

2.  E.  herpes.    Tetter. 

3  E.  rhvpea.     Sordid  blain. 

4.  E.  eczema.     Heat  eruption. 

Genus  6.  E~pyesis.     Humid  seal]. 

Species  1.  E.  impetigo.    Running  scall 

2.  E.  porrigo.    Scabby  scall. 

3.  E.  ecthyma.    Papulous  scall. 

4.  E.  scabies.     Itch. 

Genus  7.  Malis.  Cutaneous  verminatioc 
Species  1.  M.  pediculi.     Lousiness. 
2.  M.  pulicis     Flea-bites. 


Species  3.  M.  acan.    Tick-bite. 

4.  M.  fuatite.     Guinea-worm. 

r>.  M,  OBStri.     Gadfly-bite. 

li.  M.goidii.     Hair-worm. 
Genus  8.  Ecphyma.     Cutaneous  excrescence 
Species  1.  E.  caruncula.    Caruncle. 

2.  E.  verruca.    Wart. 

3.  E.  clnvtis.     Coin. 

4.  E.  callus.    Callus. 
Genus  9.  Tiu<  nosis.     Morbid  hair. 
Species  I.  T.  seiosa.     Bristly  hair. 

2.  T.  plica.     Platted  hair. 

3.  T.  hirsuties.     Extraneous  hair. 

4.  T.  distrix.     Forky  hair. 

5.  T.  poliosis.     Gray  hairs. 
0.  T.  arthrix.     Baldness. 

7.  T  area      Arcated  hair. 

8.  T.  decolor.     Miscoloured  hair. 
Genus  10.  Ei-icHRosis.     Macular  skin. 
Species  1.  E.  leucasmus.     Veal-skin. 

2.  E.  spilus.     Mole. 

3.  E.  lenticula.     Freckles. 

4.  E.  ephelis.     Sunburn. 

5.  E.  auriso.    Orange-skin 

6.  E.  paxilia.     Py<  balled-skin. 

7.  E.  alphosis.     Albino-skin. 
NOSTA'LGIA.     (From  vo?cw,  to  return,  and  aAyoy, 

pain.)  A  vehement  desire  for  revisiting  one's  country 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  I)y- 
sorexia,  of  Cullen,  known  by  impatience  when  absem 
from  one's  native  home,  and  a  vehement  desire  to  re- 
tiiMi,  attended  with  gloom  and  melancholy,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  want  of  sleep. 

NOSTRUM.  This  word  means  our  own,  and  is 
verv  sisnificantly  applied  to  all  quack  medicines,  the 
composition  of  which  is  kept  a  secret  from  the  public, 
ami  known  only  to  the  inventor. 

Notched  leaf.    See  Erosus. 

NO  THUS.  (Nofloc,  spurious.1  Spurious.  1.  Those 
ribs  which  are  not  attached  to  tiie  sternum  are  called 
costa  nothce,  the  spurious  ribs. 

2.  Diseases  are  so  called  which  only  resemble  others 
which  they  really  are  not :  as  peripneumonia  notha,  &c. 

Notle'us.  (From  vojtov,  the  back.)  An  epithet  of 
the  spinal  marrow. 

Notio'des.  (From  rone,  moisture.)  Applied  to  a 
fever,  attended  with  a  vitiation  of  the  fluids,  or  a  col- 
liquative wasting. 

NOVACULITE.     See  Wietslate. 

NUBE'CULA.  (Dim.  of  yiubes,  a  cloud.)  A  little 
cloud.    1.  A  cloud  in  the  urine. 

2.  A  white  speck  in  the  eye. 

NUCAMENTUM.     See  Omentum. 

Nuces  oall.b.    Common  galls. 

Nuces  pu.igantes.     See  Hicinus. 

Nucesta.     See  Myristicamoschata. 

NU'CHA.  Nucha  capitis.  The  hind  part  or  nape 
of  the  neck.  The  part  is  so  called  where  the  spinal 
marrow  begins. 

Nuci'sta.    The  nutmeg. 

NUCK,  Anthony,  a  distinguished  Dutch  physician 
and  anatomist,  flourished  at  the  Hague,  and  subse- 
quently at  Levden,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  filled  the  office  of  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  the  latter  university,  and  was  also  president 
of  the  college  of  surgeons.  He  pursued  his  dissections 
with  great  ardour,  cultivating  both  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy  at  every  opportunity.  He  contri- 
buted some  improvements  also  to  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery.   He  died  about  the  year  1692. 

NUCLEUS.  (Enuce,  from  the  nut.)  1.  A  kirncl 
or  fruit  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell. 

2.  When  the  centre  of  a  tumour  or  morbid  concretion, 
as  a  stone  of  the  bladder,  has  an  obvious  difference  from 
the  surrounding  parts,  that  is  called  the  nucleus :  thus  n 
cherry-stone  and  other  things  have  been  found  in  calculi 
of  the  bladder,  forming  the  nucleus  of  tiiat  concretion. 

NncuL/E  sapona'ri.e.     See  Snpindtt3  spponana. 

NUDUS  Naked.  Applied  to  flowers,  leaves,  stems, 
receptacles,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants.  A  flower  is  said  tc 
be  naked  when  the  calyx  is  wanting,  as  in  the  tulip, 
and  white  lily;  and  a  leaf  when  it  is  destitute  of aD 
kinds  of  clothing  or  hairiness,  as  in  the  genus  orchis : 
the  stem  is  .iak»d  that  bears  n.,  leaves,  scales,  or  any 
other  vesture,  as  Cuscuta  europea:  the  receptacle  of 
the  I.eontodon  taraxacum  and  Lactuca,  the  seeds  of 
the  gymnospermal  plants,  &c 


NUT 


NUX 


MJMJIUI.A'RIA.  (From  numvius,  money,  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  round,  and  of  the  size  of 
the  old  silver  twopence.)  See  Lysimachia  nummularia. 

NUT.    See  JVuz. 

Nut.  Barbadoes.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

J\Tut,  cocoa.    See  Cvcos  nucifera. 

JVut,  Pistachio.    See  Pistacia  vera. 

JVut,  purging:    See  Jatropha  curcas. 

NUTMEG.     See  Myristica  moschata. 

NUTRITION.  Natritio.  Nutrition  may  be  con- 
sidered the  completion  of  the  assimilating  functions. 
The  fuod  changed  by  a  series  of  decompositions  ani- 
majized  and  rendered  similar  to  the  being  which  it  is 
designed  to  nourish,  applies  itself  to  those  organs,  the 
loss  of  which  it  is  to  supply;  and  this  identification  of 
nutritive  matter  to  our  organs  constitutes  nutrition. 

The  living  body  is  continually  losing  its  constituent 
parts. 

"  From  the  stateof  the  embryo  to  the  most  advanced 
old  age,  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  body  are  almost 
continually  changing ;  the  different  organs  and  tissues 
present  infinite  variations  in  their  consistence,  colour, 
elasticity,  and  sometimes  their  chemical  composition. 
The  volume  of  the  organs  augments  when  they  are 
often  in  action ;  on  the  contrary,  their  size  diminishes 
when  they  remain  long  at  rest.  By  the  influence  of 
one  or  other  of  these  causes,  their  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties  present  remarkable  variations.  Many 
diseases  often  produce  in  a  very  short  time,  remarkable 
changes  in  the  exterior  conformation,  and  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  great  number  of  organs. 

If  madder  is  mixed  with  the  food  of  an  animal,  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  the  bones  present  a  red  tint, 
which  disappears  when  the  use  of  it  is  left  off. 

There  exists,  then,  in  the  organs,  an  insensible  mo- 
tion of  the  particles  which  produce  all  these  modifica- 
tions. It  is  this  that  is  called  nutrition,  or  nutritive 
action. 

This  phenomenon,  which  the  observing  spirit  of  the 
ancients  had  not  permitted  to  escape,  was  to  them  the 
object  of  many  ingenious  suppositions  that  arc  still  ad- 
mitted. Foi  example,  it  is  said  thai,  by  means  of  the 
nutritive  action,  the  whole  body  is  renewed,  so  that,  at 
a  certain  period,  it  does  not  possess  a  single  particle  ot 
the  matter  that  composed  it  formerly.  Limits  have 
even  been  assigned  to  this  total  renewal :  some  have 
fixed  the  period  of  three  years;  others  think  it  not  com- 
plete till  seven  :  but  there  is  nothing  to  give  probability 
to  these  conjectures;  on  the  contrary,  certain  well- 
Droved  facts  seem  to  render  them  of  no  avail. 

It  is  well  known  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and  several 
savage  people  colour  their  skins  with  substances  which 
they  introduce  into  the  tissue  of  this  membrane  itself: 
the  figures  thus  traced  preserve  their  form  and  colour 
during  their  lives,  should  no  particular  circumstances 
occur.  How  can  this  phenomenon  agree  with  the  re- 
newal of  the  skin  according  to  these  authors'?  The  re- 
cent use  of  nitrate  of  silver  internally,  in  the  cure  of 
epilepsy,  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  this  kind.  After 
some  months'  use  of  this  substance,  some  sick  persons 
have  had  their  skin  coloured  of  a  grayish  blue,  proba- 
bly by  a  deposition  of  the  salt  in  the  tissue  of  this  mem 
brane,  where  it  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  air. 
Several  individuals  have  been  in  this  state  for  some 
years  without  the  tint  becoming  weaker;  while  in  others 
it  has  diminished  by  degrees,  and  disappeared  in  two  or 
three  years. 

In  resiing  on  the  suppositions  which  we  have  spoken, 
it  is  admitted,  in  the  metaphorical  language  now  used 
in  physiology,  that  the  atoms  of  the  organs  can  only 
serve  for  a  certain  period  in  their  composition;  that  in 
time  they  wear,  and  become  at  last  improper  to  enter 
into  their  composition;  and  that  they  are  then  absorbed 
and  replaced  by  new  atoms  proceeding  from  the  food. 

It  is  added,  that  the  animal  matters  of  which  our  ex- 
cretions are  composed  are  the  detritus  of  the  organs, 
and  that  they  are  principally  composed  of  atoms  that 
can  no  longer  serve  in  their  composition,  &c.  &c. 

Instead  of  discussing  these  hypotheses,  we  shall  men- 
tion a  few  facts  from  which  wc  have  some  idea  of  the 
nutritive  movement. 

A.  In  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  organ-; 
change  their  physical  and  chemical  properties  by  sick- 
ness or  age,  it  appears  that  nutrition  is  more  or  less 
rapid  according  to  the  tissues.  The  glr.nds,  the  mus- 
cles, the  skin,  fee,  change  their  volume,  colo:ir,  con 
■tstence,  with  great  quickness    th''  tendons,  the  fibrous 


I  membranes,  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  appear  to  have  a 
much  slower  nutrition,  for  their  physical  properties 
change  bul  slowly  by  the  effect  of  age  and  disease. 

B.  If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
proportionably  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  nutritive 
movement  seemsmore  rapid  in  infancy  and  youth,  than 
in  the  adult  and  in  old  age;  it  is  accelerated  by  the  re 
peated  action  of  the  organs,  and  retarded  by  repose. 
Indeed,  children  and  young  people  consume  more  food 
than  adults  and  old  people:  these  last  can  preserve  all 
their  faculties  by  the  use  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
food.  All  the  exercises  of  the  body,  hard  labour,  re- 
quire necessarily  a  greater  quantity,  or  more  nutritive 
food ;  on  the  contrary,  perfect  repose  permits  of  longer 
abstinence. 

C.  The  biood  appears  to  contain  most  of  the  princi 
pies  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  organs;  the 
fibrine,  the  albumen,  the  fat,  the  salts,  &c,  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  tissues,  are  found  in  the 
blood.  They  appear  to  be  deposited  in  their  parenchy- 
ma at  the  instant  when  the  blood  traverses  them;  the 
manner  in  which  this  depnsite  takes  place  is  entirely 
unknown.  There  is  an  evident  relation  between  the 
activity  of  the  nutrition  of  an  organ  and  the  quantity 
of  blood  it  receives.  The  tissues  that  have  a  rapid  nu- 
trition have  larger  arteries ;  when  the  action  of  an  or- 
gan has  determined  an  acceleration  of  its  nutrition,  the 
arteries  increase  in  size. 

Many  proximate  principles  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  organs  are  not  found  in  the  blood :  as 
osmazome,  the  cerebral  matter,  gelatine,  &.c.  They 
are,  therefore,  formed  from  other  principles  in  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  organs,  in  some  chemical  bul  un- 
known manner 

I).  Since  chemical  analysis  has  made  known  the  na 
ture  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  animal  economy, 
they  have  been  ail  found  to  contain  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  azote.  Our  food  being  also  partly  composed  of 
this  simple  body,  the  azote  of  our  organs  likewise  pro- 
bably comes  from  them ;  but  several  eminent  authors 
think  that  it  is  derived  from  respiration  ;  others  believe 
that  it  is  formed  by  the  influence  of  life  solely.  Both 
parties  insist  particularly  upon  the  example  of  the  her- 
bivorous animals,  which  are  supported  exclusively 
upon  non-azotized  matter;  upon  the  hisiory  of  certain 
people  that  live  entirely  upon  rice  and  maize:  upon 
that  of  negroes  who  can  live  a  long  time  without  eating 
anything  but  sugar;  lastly,  upon  what  is  related  of 
caravans,  which,  in  traversing  the  deserts,  have  lor  a 
long  time  had  only  gum  in  place  of  every  sort  of  food. 
Were  it  inrVed  proved  by  these  facts,  thai  men  can  live 
a  long  time  without  azoiized  food,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  acknowledge  that  azote  has  an  origin  different 
from  the  food;  but  the  lacts  cited  by  no  means  prove 
this  In  fact,  almost  all  the  vegetables  upon  which  man 
and  the  animals  feed  contain  more  or  less  azote:  fin- 
example,  the  impure  sugar  that  the  negroes  eat  presents 
a  considerable  portion  of  it;  and  with  regard  to  the 
people,  as  they  say,  who  feed  upon  rice  or  maize,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  eat  milk  or  cheese  :  now  casein 
is  the  most  azotizedof  all  the  nutritive  proximate  prin 
ciples. 

E.  A  considerable  number  of  tissues  in  the  economy 
appear  to  have  no  nutrition,  properly  so  called:  as 
the  cpipermis,  the  nails,  the  hair,  the  teeth,  the  co- 
louring matter  of  the  skin,  and,  perhaps,  the  carti 
lages. 

These  different  parts  are  really  secreted,  by  particu- 
lar organs,  as  the  teeth  and  the  hair;  or  by  parts  which 
have  other  functions  at  the  same  lime,  as  the  nails  and 
epidermis.  The  most  of  the  parts  formed  in  this  mode 
wear  by  the  friction  of  exterior  bodies,  and  are  con- 
stantly renewed  if  they  are  entirely  carried  away, 
I  hey  are  capable  of  leproduction.  A  very  singular 
(act  is,  that  they  continue  to  grow  several  davs  after 
death. — Magendie's  Physiology. 

Notki'tum  I'NGtENTUM.  A  composition  of  litharge, 
vinegar,  and  oil. 

NUX.  {JVux.  cis.  f.)  A  nut,  or  fruit,  which  has  a 
hard  shell. 

Botanists  consider  this  as  distinct  from  the  drupa, 
and  define  it  a  pericarp,  the  seed  being  contained  in  a 
hard  bony  shell. 

From  the  number  of  seeds  it  contains,  it  is  called, 

1.  Monosperm,  having  one;  as  in  Corylut  avellana 

2.  Disperm,  with  two;  as  in  IJahsia. 
From  its  loculanients: 
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..  unilocular,  biheular,  trilocular,  witn  one,  two, 
or  three  ;  us  in  Corylus,  Lygeum,tMd  Klais. 
"•0111  its  figure: 
.    .Hjii-.  winged ;  asm  Pinus  thuja. 

2.  .■hitrulate  ;  as  in  Cyprcssus. 

3.  Ovate;  as  in  Coryius  and  Carp  in  v». 

4.  Quadrangular;  as  in  Halesia. 

.   Tetragons;  as  in  Peladium  and  .1/csua. 
G.    llemfurm;  as  hi  .inacardium. 

1.  Spinous,   BS  ill  Trap  a  nutans. 
Nox    AQUATICA.     See   J'rapu  nutans. 
Ni'x  aromatic*.     The  nutm-'g. 

Nrv.  barbadenbi*.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 
Nix  basilica.    The  walnut. 

IS" i  X    ben.     See  (iuihinduia  moringa, 

Ni\  cathartica.    The  garden  spurge. 
Nox     cathartica    Americana.       See    Jatropha 
curias. 
Nrx  indioa.    The  cocoa-nut, 
Nrx  jiulans.     See  Jugtans. 
Nux  medica.    The  maldivian  nut. 

Nl  X    HETtLLA.     The  nux  vomicu. 

Nox   moschata.     See  Myrystica  moschata. 

Nox  mykistica.     See  JHyristiea  moschata. 

Nox  PERSICA.     The  walnut 

Nix   PISTACIA.      See  1'istucia  vera. 

Nrx  pi'roans.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nox  serai'ioms.     St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

Nil!    VOMICA.      See  .strychnos. 

NYCTALOPIA.  (From  w(,  the  night,  and  wi/-, 
an  eye.)  Imbecillitas  oculorum,  of  Cclsus.  A  delect 
in  vision,  by  which  the  patient  sets  little  or  nothing  in 
the  day.  Out  in  the  evening  and  niglii  sees  tolerably 
well      The  proximate  cause  is  various'. 

1  From  a  periodical  amaurosis,  or  gutta  serena, 
When  Ihe  blind  paroxysm  begins  in  the  morning  and 
terminates  in  the  evening. 

2.  From  too  great  a  sensibility  of  the  retina,  which 
cannot  bear  ti;e  meridian  light.     See  I'hotophabia. 

3.  From  an  opaque  spot  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  crystal- 
line lens  When  Ihe  light  of  the  sun  in  the  meridian 
contracts  the  pupil,  there  is  blindness;  about  evening, 
or  in  mure  obscure  places,  the  pupil  ddates,  hence  the 
rays  of  light  pass  through  the  limbus  of  the  ciyslal- 
linc  lens. 

4  From  a  disuse  of  light;  thus  persons  who  are 
educated  in  obscure  prisons  see  nothing  immediately 
in  open  meridian  light;  but  by  degrees  their  eyes  are 
accustomed  to  distinguish  objects  in  daylight. 

5.  From  an  immoveable  mydriasis;  for  in  this  in- 
stance the  pupil  admits  too  meat  a  quantity  of  light, 
which  the  immobile  pupil  cannot  moderate;  hence  the 
patient,  in  a  strong  light,  sees  little  or  nothing. 

fi.  From  too  great  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  This 
admits  not  a  sufficiency  of  lucid  rays,  in  blight  light, 
but  towards  night  the  pupii  dilates  more,  and  the  pa- 
tient sees  better. 

7.  Nyctalopia  endemica.  A  whole  people  have  been 
nyctalopes,  as  the  .(Ethiopians.  Africans,  Americans, 
and  Asiatics.  A  great  flow  of  tears  are  excreted  all 
tlie  day  from  their  eyes;  at  night  they  see  objects. 

8.  From  a  commotion  of  the  eye;  from  which  a  man 
in  th,;  night  saw  all  objects  distinctly. 

Nycto'basis.  (From  vv\,  the  night,  and  jiaivm,  to 
go  )     Walking  in  the  sleep. 

NY  MPHA.  (From  vvp<j>a,  a  water  nymph:  so 
called  because  Lt  stands  in  the  water-course.)  Ala 
interna:  mtnorrs  clitoridis ;  Culliculum;  Cullicvla; 
Jtfyrtocheilides;  Labia  minora.  The  membranous 
fold,  situated  within  the  labia  majora,  on  each  side  of 
he  entrance  of  the  vnzina  uteri. 

NYMPHiE'A.  (From  vvpiia,  a  water-nymph  ;  be- 
cause it  grows  in  watery  places  )  The  name  of  a 
lenus  of  plants  in  the  I/innsan  system.  Class,  Poly- 
xndria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.    The  water-lily. 

Nymph.ia  alba.  Leuconymphtra.  JVenvpkar. 
Micro  Uuconympha'a.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
white  water-lily.    This  beautiful  plant  was  formerly 
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employed  medicinally  as  a  demulcent,  and  slightly 
anodyne  remedy.  It  is  now  laid  aside. 
Nvmph.ka  qlandipkra.  See  JYymphaa  nelumbo< 
Nymphxa  i.oils.  The  Egyptian  lotus.  An  aqua 
tic  plant,  a  native  ul  both  Indies,  The  root  is  conical, 
Arm,  about  the  size  of  a  middling  pear,  covered  with 
a  blackish  baik,  and  sei  round  with  fibres  ll  has  a 
sweetish  taste,  and,  when  boiled  or  roasted,  becomes 
as  yellow  within  its  the  yelk  ol  an  egg  The  plant 
grows  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
there  much  sought  alter  by  the  poor,  who,  in  a  short 

time,  collect  enough  to  supply  their  families  with  food 
for  several  days. 

NYMPH .£A  LUTEA.  .Vyiup/ura  major  lutea  of  Cas- 
par Bauhin.     The  systematic   name  of  ihe  yellow 

water-lily.  This  beautiful  plant  was  employed  for- 
merly wilh  the  same  intention  us  the  white  water- lily 
Rod,  like  it,  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  ],mdcslolpe  in- 
forms US,  that,  In  some  pails  of  Sweden,  Ihe  roots, 
winch  ate  the  si  longest  pan,  Here,  ill  times  of  scarcity 
used  as  food,  and  did  not  prove  unwholesome. 

Nympii.ka  NELUMBO.  Fuba  eegyptiacn;  Cyamus 
mgyptiacus  ,  JVymphaa  indiea ,  JVymphaa  glandifera. 
The  pontic,  or  Egyptian  bean.  This  plant  grows  on 
marshy  grounds  in  Egypt,  and  some  ofthe  neighbour- 
ing countries.  The  fruit  is  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled, 
and  is  n  tonic  and  astringent. 

NYMPHOl'DES.  (From  vvpipaia,  the  water-lily,  and 
ricoj,  likeness.)  Resembling  the  water-lily  ;  as  Jhny- 
anth-  s  nymphoidet. 

NYMPHOMANIA.  (From  vvu.a>a,  nympha,  and 
pavia,  madness.)  Furor  uterinus.  Called  by  the 
Arabians,  Airai ;  Brachuna;  Jirascon ;  Jlrsatum; 
iF.strmnania.  A  genus  of  disease  ill  the  class  Locales, 
and  order  Dysorexiaz,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by  ex- 
cessive  and  violent  desire  for  coition  in  women.  The 
effects,  as  described  by  Juvenal,  in  his  sixth  satire,  are 
most  humiliating  to  human  nature.  It  acknowledges 
the  same  causes  as  satyriasis;  but  as  females,  more 
especially  in  warm  climates,  have  a  more  irritable 
fibre,  they  are  apt  to  suffer  more  severely  than  the 
males. 

It  is  a  species  of  madness,  or  a  high  degree  of  hys- 
terics Its  immediate  cause  is  a  preternatural  irritabi- 
lity of  the  uterus  and  pudenda  of  women,  or  an  un- 
usual acrimony  of  ihe  fluids  in  these  pans.  Its  pre- 
sence is  known  by  the  wanton  behaviour  of  the  pa- 
tient; she  speaks  and  acts  wilh  unrestrained  obscenity, 
and,  as  the  disorder  increases,  she  scolds,  ciies,  and 
laughs,  by  turns  While  reason  is  retained,  she  is 
silent,  and  seems  melancholy,  but  her  eyes  discover  an 
unusual  wantonness.  The  symptoms  are  better  or 
worse,  until  ihe  greatest  degree  of  the  disoider  ap- 
proaches, and  then,  by  every  word  and  action,  her  con- 
dition is  too  manifest. 

N  YMITIOTOM 1  A.  (From  vvu<pa,  the  nympha,  and 
rruvur,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  removing  the  nympha 
when  loo  laree. 

NYSTAGMUS.  (From  vwraw,  to  sleep.)  A  twink- 
ling of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens  when  a  person  is 
very  sleepy.  Authors  also  define  nystagmus  lo  be  an 
involuntary  agitation  of  the  oculary  bulb.  It  is  known 
by  the  instability  or  involuntary  and  constant  motions 
of  the  globe  of  "the  eye,  from  one  canihus  io  another, 
or  in  some  other  directions.  Sometimes  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  hippus,  or  an  alternate  and  repeated 
dilatation  and  constriction  of  the  pupil.  The  species 
are,  1.  Nystagmus,  from  fear.  This  agitation  is  ob- 
served under  the  operation  lor  the  cataract;  and  it  is 
checked  by  persuasion,  and  waiting  a  short  space  of 
time.  2.  Nystagmus,  from  sand  or  small  gravel  fall 
ing  in  the  eye.  3.  Nystagmus,  from  a  catarrh,  which 
is  accompanied  with  much  inflammation.  4.  Nystag 
mus,  from  eaburra  in  the  prima;  vite,  as  is  observed  in 
infanta  afflicted  with  worms,  and  is  known  by  ihe 
signs  of  snburra.  5  Nystagmus  symptomatica, 
which  happens  in  hysteric,  epileptic,  and  sometimes  in 
pregnant  persons,  and  is  a  common  symptom  accom- 
panying St.  Vitus's  dance. 
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ffcAK     See  Qucrcus. 

*"^      Oak,  Jerusalem.    See  C/icnopodium  botrys. 
Oak,  sea.    See  Focus  vesiculosus. 
Oak,  willow-leaved.    See  Qucrcus  phellos. 

[Oaks,  American.    See  Quercus.    A.] 

OAT.     See  Aoena. 

OiiKL/t'A.  (Frum  o6eXos,  a  dart,  or  a  spit.)  Obelaa 
sagittalis,  an  epithet  lor  the  sagittal  suture  of  the 
skull. 

Obkliscothe'ca.  (From  ofoAicuros,  an  obelisk,  and 
Qi\ku,  a  bag :  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  seed-bags.) 
I'll,'  dwarf  sunflower.    Cystus  helianthemwm. 

OHESITY.    See  Polysarcia. 

Oblesion.  (From  ob,  against,  and  l<cdo,  to  hurt.) 
An  injury  done  to  any  part. 

OBLIQUUS.  Oblique.  1.  In  anatomy.  A  term 
applied  lo  parts  from  their  direction. 

2.  In  botany,  it  means  the  same  as  radix  obliquus, 
but  sometimes  it  means  twisted.  Folium  obliquum, 
tor  example,  is  a  leaf,  one  part  of  which  is  vertical,  the 
other  horizontal ;  as  in  Fritillaria  obliqua. 

OBLIQUUS  ASCENDENS  ABDOMINIS.  See  Obliquus 
internus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  ascendens  internus.  See  obliquus  in- 
ternus abdominis. 

Obliquus  auris.    See  Laxalor  tijmpani. 

Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  See  Obliquus  infe- 
rior capitis. 

Obliquus  capitis  superior  See  Obliquus  supe- 
rior capitis. 

Obliquus  desckndens  abdominis.  See  Obliquus 
externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  dkscendens  externus.  See  Obliquus 
czternis  abdominis. 

Obliquus  externus.  See  Obliquus  extcrnus  ab- 
dominis- 

Obliquus  externus  abdominis.  A  muscle  of  the 
abdomen:  so  named  by  Morgagni,  Albinos,  and  Wins- 
low.  It  is  the  Obliquus  descendens  of  Vesalius  and 
Douglas,  and  the  Obliquus  major  of  Halter,  and  some 
others.  By  Dumas  it  is  named  flio-pubicosto-abdomi- 
nal.  It  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  fleshy  posteriorly,  and 
tendinous  in  the  middle  and  lower  part,  and  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  integumentH,covering  all  the  other 
muscles  of  the  lower  belly.  It  arises  from  the  lower  edges 
of  the  eight,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  the  nine  in- 
ferior ribs,  not  far  from  their  cartilages,  by  as  many  dis- 
tinct fleshy  portions,  which  indigitate  with  corres]K>nd- 
ing  parts  of  the  serratus  major  amicus,  and  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi.  From  these  several  origins,  thetibresof  the 
muscle  descend  obliquely  forwards,  and  soon  degene- 
rate into  a  broad  and  thin  aponeurosis,  which  terminates 
in  the  linea  alba.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
puhes,  the  fibres  of  this  aponeurosis  separate  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  an  aperture,  which  extends  obliquely 
inwards  and  forwards,  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
mid  is  wider  above  than  below,  being  nearly  of  an  oval 
figure.  This  is  what  is  sometimes,  though  erroneously, 
rolled  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  annulus  ab- 
dominis, for  it  belongs  only  to  the  external  oblique, 
there  being  no  such  opening  either  in  the  obliquus  in- 
ternus, or  in  the  transversalis,  as  some  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly Douglas  and  Cheseldcn,  would  give  us  to  un- 
derstand. This  opening,  or  ring,  serves  lor  the  passage 
.if  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  and  of  the  round  liga- 
ment of  the  uterus  in  women,  and  is  of  a  larger  size  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  two  tendinous  por- 
tions, which,  bv  their  separation,  form  this  aperture, 
tire  called  the  columns  of  the  ring.  The  anterior,  su- 
perior, and  inner  column,  which  is  the  broadest  and 
thickest  of  the  two,  passes  over  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  opposite  os  pubis;  so  that  the  ante- 
rior column  of  the  right  obliquus  externus  intersects 
that  of  the  left,  and  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  with  it. 
by  which  means  their  insertion  is  strengthened,  and 
their  attachment  made  firmer.  The  posterior,  inferior, 
and  exterior  column,  approaches  the  anterior  one  as  it 
descends,  and  is  lived  behind  and  below  it  to  the  os  pu- 
bis of  the  same  side.  The  fibres  of  that  part  of  the 
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obliquus  externus,  which  arises  from  the  two  Inferio! 
ribs,  descend  almost  perpendicularly,  and  are  inserted, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  outer  edge  of  the  ante- 
rior half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  From  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  that  bone,  the  external  oblique 
is  stretched  tendinous  to  the  os  pubis,  forming  what  in 
called  Puupart's  and  sometimes  Fallopiits's  ligament, 
Fallopius  having  first  described  it.  Winslow,  and 
many  others,  name  it  'he  inguinal  ligament.  But, 
after  all,  it  iias  r.o  claim  lo  this  name,  it  being  nothing 
more  than  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  turned  or 
folded  inwards  at  its  interior  edge.  It  passes  over  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lower  extremity,  aud  is  thickest 
near  the  pelvis;  and  in  women,  from  the  greater  size 
of  the  pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  looser  than  ir:  men.  Hence 
we  find  that  women  are  most  liable  lo  cru/al  hernia ; 
whereas  men,  from  the  greater  size  of  the  ring  of  the 
external  oblique,  are  most  subject  to  the  inguinal. 
From  this  ligament,  and  from  that  part  of  the  tendon 
which  forms  the  ring,  we  observe  a  detachment  of  ten- 
dinous fibres,  which  are  lost  in  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigh.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
pain  which,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia;,  is  felt  when 
the  patient  stands  upright,  and  which  is  constantly  re- 
lieved upon  bending  the  thigh  upwards.  This  muscle 
serves  to  draw  down  the  ribs  in  expiration ;  to  bend  the 
trunk  forwards  when  both  muscles  act,  or  to  bend  it 
obliquely  in  one  side,  and,  perhaps,  to  turn  it  slightly 
upon  its  axis,  when  either  acts  singly;  it  also  raises  the 
pelvis  obliquely  when  the  ribs  are  fixed ;  it  supports 
and  compresses  the  abdominal  viscera,  assists  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  urine  and  faces,  and  is  likewise  use- 
ful in  parturition. 

Obliquus  inferior.  See  Obliquus  inferior  capitis, 
and  Obliquus  inferior  oculi. 

Obliquus  inferior  capitis.  This  muscle  of  the 
head,  the  obliquus  inferior  sire  major,  of  Winslow, 
and  the  Spini  aroido-trachcli-altmdien,  of  Dumas,  is 
larger  than  the  obliquus  superior  capitis.  It  is  very 
obliquely  situated  between  the  two  first  vetebras  of  the 
neck.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  middle 
and  outer  side  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy 
into  the  lower  and  |>osterior  part  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  first  vertebra.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  first 
vertebra  upon  the  second,  as  upon  a  pivct,  and  to  draw 
the  face  towards  the  shoulder. 

Obliquus  inferior  oculi.  Obliquus  minor  oculi, 
of  Winslow,  and  Maxilla,  sclcroticicn,  of  Dumas.  An 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  that  draws  the  globe  of  the 
eye  forwards,  inwards,  and  downwards.  It  arises  by 
a  narrow  beginning  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  orbitar 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  near  its  junction 
with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  running  obliquely  out- 
wards, is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Obliquus  inferior  sive  major.  See  Obliquus  in- 
ferior capitis. 

Obliquus  internus.  See  Obliquus  internus  abdo- 
minis. 

Obliquus  internus  abdominis.  .Wusculus  acclivts. 
A  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  Obliquus  ascendens, 
ofVesalius,  Douglas,  and  Cowper;  the  Obliquus  minor, 
of  Haller;  the  Obliquus  internus,  of  Winslow  ;  the 
Obliquus  asccmlrns  internus,  of  Innes;  and  the  Iilio- 
lumbo-costi  abdominal,  of  Dumas.  It  is  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  external  oblique,  and  is  broad  and 
thin  like  that  muscle,  but  somewhat  less  considerable  in 
its  extent.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
three  inferior  lumbar  veaebia,  and  from  tile  posterior 
and  middle  part  of  the  os  sacrum,  by  a  thin  tendinous 
expansion,  whirl)  is  common  to  it  and  to  the  serrnttn 
posticus  inferior;  by  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the 
whole  spine  of  the  ilium,  between  its  posterior  tube- 
rosity and  its  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process; 
and  from  two  thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of  what  is 
called  Fallopius's  ligament,  at  the  middle  of  Which  wo 
find  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  III  women,  and 
the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  passing  under  the  tliir 
edge  of  this  muscle ;  and  In  the  latter,  it  likewise  send* 
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off  some  fibres,  which  descend  upon  the  spermatic 
chord,  as  far  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  tht  testis,  and 
constitute  what  is  called  the  cremustcr  muscle,  which 
surrounds,  suspends,  and  compresses  the  testicle.  From 
these  origins,  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  run  in 
diiiereut  directions;  those  of  the  posterior  poition 
ascend  obliquely  forwards,  the  middle  ours  become  less 
and  less  oblique,  and  at  length  run  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, and  those  of  the  anterior  portion  extend 
obliquely  downwards.  The  first  of  these  are  insert)  d, 
by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  into  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth,  fourth,  and  third  of  the  false  ribs;  the  fibres  of 
the  second,  or  middle  portion,  form  a  broad  tendon, 
whicbx  after  being  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  second  false  rib,  extends  towards  the 
lines  alba,  and  separatee  into  two  layers?  the  anterior 
layer,  which  is  the  thickest  of  the  two,  joins  the  tendon 
of  the  obliquus  externus,  and  runs  over  the  two  upper 
thirds  of  the  rectus  muscle,  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea 
alba;  the  posterior  layer  runs  under  the  rectus,  adheres 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  irans 
versatis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  first 
of  the  false,  and  the  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  likewise 
into  the  linea  alba.  By  this  structure  we  may  perceive 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  rectus  is  enclosed,  as  i( 
ivere,  in  a  sheath.  The  fibres  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  internal  oblique,  or  those  which  anse  from  the 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  ligamentuin  Fallopii,  like- 
wise form  a  broad  tendon,  which,  instead  of  separating 
into  two  layers,  like  thai  of  the  other  part  of  the  mus- 
cle, runs  over  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus,  and  adhering 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique,  is  inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the  pubes. 
This  muscle  serves  to  assist  the  obliquus  externus;  but 
it  seems  to  be  more  evidentlycalculated  than  that  mus- 
cle is  to  draw  the  ribs  downwards  and  backwards.  It 
likewise  serves  to  separate  the  false  ribs  from  the  true 
ribs  and  from  each  other. 

Obiiquus  major  abdominis.  See  Obliquus  exter- 
na.* abdominis. 

Obliquus  major  cafitis.  See  Obliquus  inferior 
capitis. 

Obliquus  major  oculi.  See  Obliquus  superior 
oculi. 

Obliqui  s  minor  abdominis.  See  Obliquus  inter- 
uus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  minor  capitis.  See  Obliquus  superior 
capitis. 

Obliquus  minor  oculi.  See  Obliquus  inferior 
oculi. 

Obliquus  superior  capitis.  Riolanus,  who  was 
the  first  that  gave  particular  names  lo  the  oblique 
muscles  of  the  head,  called  this  muscle  obliquus  minor, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  inferior,  which,  on  account  of 
its  being  much  larger,  he  named  obliquus  major.  Spi- 
gelius  afterwarddisiinguished  the  two,  from  their  situa- 
tion will  respect  to  each  other,  into  superior  and  infe- 
rior;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  byCowperand  Douglas. 
Winslow  retains  both  names.  Uumas  calls  it  I  ruchelo- 
altoido-occipital.  That  used  by  Albums  is  here  adopted. 
This  little  muscle,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  recti  capitis,  is  situated  laterally  between  the  occi- 
put and  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  covered 
by  the  complexus  and  the  upper  pan  of  the  splenius. 
It  arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards  and 
backwards,  becomes  broader,  and  is  inserted,  by  a 
broad  flat  tendon,  and  some  few  fleshy  fibres,  into  the 
os  occipitis,  behind  the  back  part  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, under  the  insertion  of  the  complexus  and  splenius, 
and  a  little  above  that  of  the  rectus  major.  The  use  of 
this  muscle  is  to  draw  the  head  backwards,  and  per- 
haps to  assist  in  its  rotatory  motion. 

Obliquus  superior  oculi.  Trocblearis ;  I.an- 
fri.isimus  oculi.  Obliquus  major,  of  Winslow:  and 
Optica- trochlei-scleroticicn,  of  Dumas.  An  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye,  that  rolls  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and 
turns  the  pupil  downwards  and  outwards.  It  arises 
like  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye  from  the  edge  of  the 
foramen  opticum  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  between 
the  rectus  superior  and  rectus  intermis;  from  thence 
runs  straight  along  the  papyraceous  portion  of  the  eth- 
moid hone  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  where  a  car- 
tilaginous trochlea  is  fixed  *o  the  inside  of  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  through  which  its 
tendon  passes,  and  runs  a  little  downwards  and  out- 
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wards,  enclosed  in  a  loose  membranaceous  sheatn,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane. 

Obliqui  s  SUPERIOR  sivk  minor.  See  Obliquus  sit- 
perior  capitis. 

Obliquus  bupkrior  sive  trochlears.  See  06- 
liquus  superior  oculi. 

OBLONGUS.  In  botany  applied  to  leaves,  petals, 
seeds,  fr.0.  whic  h  are  three  or  four  tunes  longer  than 
broad.  This  term  is  used  with  great  latitude,  and 
serves  chiefly  in  a  specific  character  to  contrast  a  leaf, 

which  has  a  variable,  or  not  very  decided  form,  with 
others  that  are  precisely  round,  ovate,  linear,  &.C. 

The  pttuls  of  the  genus  Citrus  and  lledera,  and 
those  of  the  Narcissus  tnoschatus,  are  ublung,  and  the 

i  the  Bosrhaavia diffusa. 

0B0VATU8.  Obovute.  Used  in  botany  to  desig- 
nate leaves,  &.C.  which  are  ovate  with  a  broader  end 
uppermost:  as  those  of  the  primrose  and  daisy.  Liu 
nu-us  at  first  used  the  words  obai  r.-i  ortituiu. 

OBSIDIAN.  A  mineral,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  translucent  and  transparent 

1.  The  triui.-liicint  ob.<idiuu.  This  is  of  a  velvet 
black  colour,  and  occurs  in  beds  in  porphyry  and  va- 
rious secondary  trap  rocks  in  Iceland  and  Tokay. 

2.  The  transparent  is  of  a  duck  blue  colour,  im- 
bedded in  pearl  stone  porphyry  ill  Siberia  and  Mexico. 

Obsidia  num.  (So  colled  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
kind  of  stone,  which  one  Obsidius  discovered  in  Ethi 
opia,  of  a  very  black  colour,  though  sometimes  pellu- 
cid, and  of  a  muddy  water.)  1.  A  species  of  glass. 
See  Obsidian. 

2.  Pliny  says  that  obsidianum  was  a  sort  of  colour 
with  which  vessels  were  glazed.  Hence  the  name  is 
applied,  by  Libavius,  to  glass  of  antimony. 

OBSTETRIC.  (Ohatttncus:  from  obstelrix,  a 
nurse.)     Belonging  to  midwifery. 

OBSTIPATIO."  (From  obstipo,  to  stop  up.)  Cos- 
tiveness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and 
order  .Epi'scAcsesofCullen, comprehending  three  species. 

1.  Obstipatio  dcbiliuni,  in  weak  and  commonly  dys- 
peptic persons. 

2.  Obstipalio  rigidorum,  in  persons  of  rigid  fibres, 
and  a  melancholic  temperament. 

3.  Obstipalio  obstructorum.  from  obstructions.  See 
Colica. 

Obstruenoa.  (From  obstruo,  to  shut  up.)  What- 
ever closes  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  or  vessels. 

Oestupefacie'ntia.  (From  obstvpefacio,  to  stu- 
pefy.)    Narcotics. 

Obtunde'ntia.  (From  obtundo,  to  make  blunt.) 
Substances  which  sheath  or  blunt  irritation,  and  are 
much  the  same  as  demulcents.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  bland,  oily,  or  mucilaginous  matters,  which  form  a 
covering  on  inflamed  and  irritable  surfaces,  particularly 
those  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  and  anus. 

OBTURATOR.  A  stopper  up,  or  that  which  co- 
vers any  thing. 

Obturator  externus.  Extra-pelvio-pubi-troehan- 
terien,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  small  Hat  muscle,  situa- 
ted obliquely  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  between  the  pectinalis  and  the  forepart  of  the 
foramen  thyroideum,  and  covered  by  the  abductor  bre- 
visfemoris.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  all  the 
inner  half  of  the  circumlerence  of  the  foramen  thy- 
roideum, and  likewise  from  part  of  the  obturator  liga- 
ment. Its  radiated  fibres  collect  and  form  a  strong 
roundish  tendon,  which  runs  outwards,  and,  after  ad- 
hering to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  is  inserted 
into  a  cavity  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  root  of 
the  great  trochanter.  The  chief  uses  of  this  muscle 
are  to  turn  the  thigh  obliquely  outwards,  to  assist  in 
bending  the  thigh,  and  in  drawing  it  inwards.  It  like- 
wise prevents  the  capsular  ligament  from  being  pinched 
in  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

Obturator  inteknus.  Mnrsnpialis,  sen  obtura- 
tor iiitcrnu.i,  of  Douglas.  JHnrsupialis  sew  bursalm, 
of  Cowper;  and  Intniprlnio-triichmttrrtcv,  of  Dumas, 
A  considerable  muscle,  a  great  part  of  which  is  situ- 
ated within  the  pelvis.  It  arises,  by  very  short  tendi- 
nous fibres,  from  somewhat  more  than  the  upper  half 
of  the  internal  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroi- 
deum of  the  os  innominntum.  It  is  composed  of  seve- 
ral distinct  fasciculi,  which  terminate  in  a  roundish 
tendon  that  passes  out  of  the  pelvis,  through  the  niche 
that  is  between  tin;  spine  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  is- 
chium, and,  after  running  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  gemini,  which  enclose  it  as  in  a  sheath,  is  insertnd 
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Into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  Hie  great  trochanter,  after 
adhering  to  the  adjacent  part  of  ihe  capsular  ligament 
of  the  joint.  This  muscle  rolls  the  03  lemons  obliquely 
outwards,  by  pulling  it  towards  the  ischiatio  niche. 
upon  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  which  its  tendonj 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  membraneous  sheath,  moves 
as  upon  a  pulley. 

Odtukator  nbkvk.  A  nerve  of  the  thigh,  that  is 
lost  upon  the  muscles  situated  on  Ihe  inside  of  the 
thigh. 

0BTUSUS.  Blunt.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  termi- 
nates in  ft  segment  of  a  circle;  as  that  of  the  Linum 
catliarticnm.  This  formed  leaf  has  a  small  point  obtu- 
.«■«/«  cum  acumine,  in  the  Statyce  limanium.  The  pe- 
tals  of  the  'J'riijjttolum  majus  are  obtuse. 

OCCIPITAL.  Occipitalis.  Belonging  to  the  occi- 
put or  hack  part  of  the  head. 

Occipital  done.    Ogoccipitie;    Os  memories;  Os 
nervosum;   Os  basdarc.    Thie  bone,  which  forms  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  skull,  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar figure,  convex  on  the  outside  and  concave  inter- 
nally.   Its  external  surface,  which  is  very  irregular, 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  several  muscles.     It  af- 
fords several  inequalities,  which  sometimes  form  two 
semicircular  hollows  separated   by  a  scabrous  ridge. 
The  inferior  portion  of  the  bone  is  stretched  forwards 
in  form  of  a  wedge,  and  hence  is  called  the  cuneiform 
process,  or  basilary  process.     At  the  base  of  this  pro- 
cess, situated  obliquely  on  each  side  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  are  two  flat,  oblong  protuberances,  named 
condyles.     They  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  serve 
for  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  first  vertebra 
of  the  neck.     In  the  inferior  portion  of  this  bone,  at 
the  basis  of  the  cranium,  and  immediately  behind  the 
cuneiform   process,  we  observe  a  considerable  hole, 
through  which  the  medulla  oblongata  passes  into  the 
spine.     The  nervi  accessorii,  the  vertebral  arteries, 
and   sometimes   the   vertebral    veins    likewise,    pas3 
through  it-     Man  being  designed  for  an  erect  posture, 
this  foramen  magnum  is  found  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  basis  of  the  human  cranium,  and  at  a  pretty  equal 
distance   from  the  posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  and 
the  anterioi  part  of  the  lower  jaw;  whereas  in  quad- 
rupeds it  is  nearer  the  back   part  of  the  occiput.     Be- 
sides this  hole,  there  are  four  other  smaller  foramina, 
viz.  two  before,  and  two  behind  the  condyles.     The 
former  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  ninth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  the  two   latter  for  the  veins  which  pass 
from  the  external  parts  of  the  head  to  the  lateral  sinu- 
ses.    On  looking  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  os  oc- 
cipitis,  we  perceive  the  appearance  of  a  cross,  formed 
by  a  very  prominent  ridge,  which  rises  upwards  front 
near  the  foramen  magnum,  and  by  two  transverse  sinu- 
osities, one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.    This  cross  occa- 
sions the  formation  of  four  fosste,  two  above  and  two 
below  the  sinuosities.     In  the  latter  are  placed  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the  posterior 
loins  of  the  brain.    The  two  sinuosities  serve  to  re- 
ceive  the   lateral   sinuses.     In  the  upper  part  of  this 
bone  is  seen  a  continuation  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal sinus  ;  and  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium  we  ob- 
serve the  inner  surface  of  the  cuneiform  process  made 
concave,  for  the  reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
'I'lic  occipital  bone  is  thicker  and  stronger  than  any  of 
tlie  other  bones  of  the  head,  except  the  petrous  part  of 
the  h«s;i  teinporum;   but  it  is  of  unequal  thickness. 
At  its  lateral  and  inferior  parts,  where  it  is  thinnest,  It 
is  Covered  by  a  great  number  of  muscles.    The  reason 
for  so  much  thickness  and  strength  in  this  bone,  seems 
to  be,  that  it  covers  the  cerebellum,  in  which  the  least 
wound  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  and  that  it  is, 
by   its  situation,  more  liable  to  be  fractured  by  falls 
than  any  ether  bone  of  the  cranium.    For  if  we  fall 
forwards,  the  hands  are  naturally  put  out  to  prevent 
the  forehead's  touching  the  ground  ;  and  if  on  oneside, 
the  shoulders  in  a  great  measure  protect  the  sides  of 
the  head  ;  hut  if  a  person  fall  backwards,  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  consequently  strikes  against  the  earth,  and 
that  loo  with  considerable  violence.     Nature  therefore 
has  wisely  constructed  this  bone  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
Ihe  greatest  strength  at  its  upper  part,  where  it  is  the 
most  exposed  to  injury.     The  os  occipitis  is  joined,  by 
means  of  tile  Cuneiform  piocess,  to  the  sphenoid  bone, 
with  which  It  often  ossifies,  and  makes  but  one  bone  in 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life.     It  is  connected  to  the 
parietal    bones  by   the    lambdoidal  suture,  anil  to  the 
temporal  bones  by  the  addilamenluts  of  the  temporal 
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suture.  The  head  is  likewise  united  to  the  trunk  by 
means  of  this  bone.  The  two  condyles  of  the  occipf 
lal  bone  are  received  into  the  superior  oblique  processes 
of  the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  this  articulation  that  a  certain  degree  of  mo- 
tion of  the  head  backwards  and  forwards  is  performed. 
But  it  allows  only  very'  little  motion  to  cither  side ;  and 
still  less  of  a  circular  motion,  which  the  head  obtains 
principally  by  the  circumvolution  of  the  atlas  on  the 
second  vertebra,  as  is  described  more  particularly  in 
the  account  of  the  vertebra?.  In  the  foetus,  the  os  oc 
cipitis  is  divided  by  an  unossified  cartilaginous  sub 
stance,  into  four  parts.  One  of  these,  which  is  the 
longest,  constitutes  ail-that  portion  of  the  hone  whteh  is 
above  the  foramen  magnum  ;  two  others,  which  are 
much  smaller'  compose  the  inside  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num, and  include  the  condyloid  processes  ;  and  the 
fourth  is  the  cuneiform  process.  This  last  is  seme- 
times  not  completely  united  with  the  rest,  so  as  to  form 
one  bone,  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 

OCCIPITA'LIS.  See  Occipito-frontalis  and  Occi- 
pital. 

OCCIPITO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  the  occiput. 

Occipito-frontalis.  Digastricus  cranii ;  Epi 
cranius,  of  Albinus.  Frontalis  et  occipitalis,  of  VVins- 
Iow  and  Cowper;  and  Occipitofrontal,  of  Dumas.  A 
single,  broad,  digastric  muscle,  that  covers  the  cranium, 
pulis  the  skin  of  the  head  backwards,  raises  the  eye- 
brows upwards,  and  at  the  same  time,  draws  up  and 
wrinkles  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  It  arises  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  goes  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  os  parietale  and  os  frontis,  and  is  lost  in  the 
eyebrows. 

O'CCIPUT.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head.  See 
Caput. 

OCCLUSUS.  Shut  up.  Applied  to  the  florets  of  the 
fig,  which  are  shut  up  in  the  fleshy  receptacle  that  forms 
the  fruit. 

OCCULT.  Occultus.  Hidden.  A  term  that  has 
been  much  used  by  writers  that  had  not  clear  ideas  of 
what  they  undertook  to  explain ;  and  which  served 
therefore  only  for  a  cover  to  their  ignorance:  hence, 
occult  cause,  occult  quality,  occult  disease. 

Ociie'ma.  (From  oxtui  to  carry.)  A  vehicle,  or 
thin  fluid. 

Ocheteu'ma.     (From  oxero;,  a  duct.)    The  nostril. 

O'chetus.  (From  oxew,  to  convey)  A  canal  or 
duct.     The  uri.iary  or  abdominal  passages. 

O'cheus.  (From  oxtui,  to  carry.)  The  bag  of  the 
scrotum. 

O'CHRA.  (From  wxpoc,  pale:  so  named  because  it 
is  often  of  a  pale  colour.) 

1.  Ochre.  An  argillaceous  earth  impregnated  with 
iron  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  The  Armenian  bole, 
and  other  earths,  are  often  adulterated  w-ilh  ochre. 

2.  The  forepart  of  the  tibia. 
OCHROITS.     See  Cerite. 

O'chrus.  (From  wxfios,  pale:  so  called  from  the 
pale  muddy  colour  in  its  flowers.)  A  leguminous  plant 
or  kind  of  pulse. 

Ochtho'des.  (From  ovftos,  importing  the  tumid 
lips  of  ulcers,  callous,  tumid.)  An  epithet  for  ulcers, 
whose  lips  are  callous  and  tumid,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  heal. 

Ocima'strum.  (Diminutive  of  ocimum,  basil.) 
Wild  white  campion,  or  basil. 

OCREA.  A  term  used  by  Rottball,  to  the  mem 
brane  that  enfolds  the  flower-stalks  in  Cupcnis,  and 
which  Sir  J.  Smith  thinks  is  a  species  of  bractea. 

Octa'na.  (From  octo,  eight.)  An  erratic  intermit- 
ting  fever,  which  returns  every  eighth  dav. 

OCTANDRIA.  (From  oktw,  eight, "and  avr,o,  a 
husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in'tl.c 
BQXUal  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  those  which 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  furnished  with  eight 
stamina. 

Octavis  HUMERI,     The  Teres  minor 

Octa'vus  humeri  placentim.     The  Teres  minor. 

Ocula'res  communes.  A  name  for  the  nerves 
called  Motorrs  oculorum. 

OCULA'RIA.  (From  ociilus,  the  eye:  so  called 
from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  eve.)     See  Euphrasia 

O'CULUS.    The  eye.    SeejEye. 

OcULUS   B0V1NUS.     See  Hi/drophthalmia. 
Oculvs  bovis.       See   Chrysanthemum    leucanthe 
mum. 
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Oculus  bubvlus.    See  Hi/dropklhalmia 
Oculus  christi.     Austrian  flea-bane:  a  species 
of  Inula,  sometimes  used  as  an  adstringent  by  conti- 
nental physicians. 

Oculus  klepiiantinus.  A  name  given  to  Hy- 
dropkthalmut. 

Oculus  genu.     The  knee-pan. 

OcULUS  i.a( iirymans.     Tlie  Kpipkora. 

Oculus  mundi.  A  species  of  Ojml,  generally  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  By  lying  in  water  it  becomes  of  an 
amber  colour,  and  also  transparent. 

Oculi  ADDUCTOR.     See  Rectus  interims  oculi. 

Oculi  attollkss.     See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

OcULI  cam ■iiOBUM.     See  Cancer. 

Oculi  dffrrssor.    See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

Oculi  elevator.    See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Oct  LI    >  RVATOR.     See  Rectus  superior  oiuii. 

Oculi  oblwuus  inferior.  See  Obliquus  inferior 
oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  major.  See  Obliquus  superior 
oculi. 

Uculi  obliquus  minor.  See  Obliquus  inferior 
oculi. 

O  CYAfUM.  (From  uicvj,  swift:  so  called  from  its 
quick  growth.)  Ocijmum.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Liniuean  Bystem,  Class,  Didynamia ; 
Order,  Oymnosp 

Octhum  basilicum.  The  systematic  name  of  Uie 
Common  or  citron  basil.  Basilicum.  Ociinum—fidiis 
watts  glabris ;  calijctbus  ciliatis.  of  Liimanis.     This 

plant  is  supposed  to  possess  nervine  qualities,  but  is 

seldom  employed  but  as  a  condiment  to  season  high 
dishes,  to  which  it  imparts  a  grateful  odour  and  taste. 

OcVMUH  CARVOI'Hvi. LATUM.  Ucimum  minimum  of 
Caspar  Bauhin.  Small  or  bush  basil.  This  plant  is 
mildly  balsamic.  Infusions  are  drank  as  tea,  in  catar- 
rhous  and  uterine  disorders,  and  the  dried  leaves  are 
made  into  cephalic,  and  sternutatory  powders.  They 
are.  when  fresh,  very  juicy,  of  a  weak  aromatic  and 
very  mucilaginous  taste,  and  of  a  strong  and  agreeable 
smell  improved  by  drying. 

OdaXI  SMOS.  (From  ocwj,  a  tooth.)  A  biting  sen- 
sation, pain,  or  itching  in  the  gums. 

ODOXTAGO'GOS.  (From  oSovs,  a  tooth,  and  aytl, 
to  draw.)  The  name  of  an  instrument  to  draw  teeth, 
one  of  which,  made  of  lead,  Forrestus  relates  to  have 
been  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  denoting,  that 
such  an  operation  ought  not  to  be  made,  but  when  the 
tooth  was  loose  enough  to  draw  with  so  slight  a  force 
as  could  be  applied  with  that. 

ODONTA'GRA.  (From  oSovs,  a  tooth,  and  aypa, 
a  seizure.)     1.  The  toothache. 

2.  The  gout  in  the  teeth. 

3.  A  tooth  drawer. 

ODOXTA  LGIA.  (From  ocovs,  atouth,  and  olyoc, 
pain.)  Odonlia;  Odaxesmus.  The  toothache.  This 
well-known  disease  makes  its  attack  by  a  most  violent 
pain  in  the  teeth,  most  frequently  in  the  molares,  more 
rarely  in  the  incisorii,  reaching  sometimes  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  sometimes  backwards  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ear.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  manifest  deterro.na- 
tion  to  the  head,  and  a  remarkable  tension  and  infla- 
tion of  the  vessels  takes  place,  not  only  in  the  parts 
next  to  that  where  the  pain  is  seated,  but  over  the 
whole  head. 

The  toothache  is  sometimes  merely  a  rheumatic 
affection,  arising  from  cold,  but  more  frequently  from 
a  carious  tooth.  It  is  also  a  symptom  of  pregnancy, 
and  takes  place  in  some  nervous  disorders.  It  may 
attack  persons  at  any  period  of  life,  though  it  is  most 
frequent  in  the  young  and  plethoric.  From  the  variety 
of  causes  which  may  produce  this  affection,  it  has 
been  named  by  authors  odontalgia  cariosa,  scorbutica, 
catarrhalis,  arthritica,  gravidarum  hysterica,  stoinach- 
ica,  and  rheumatica. 

ODONTALGIC.  (Odontalgias  ;  from  ocovraX- 
yta,  the  toothache.)  Medicines  which  relieve  the 
toothache. 

Many  empirical  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the 
cure  of  the  toothache,  but  have  not  in  any  degree  an- 
swered the  purpose.  When  the  affection  is  purely 
rheumatic,  blistering  behind  the  ear  will  almost  always 
remove  if  but  when  it  proceeds  from  a  carious  tooth, 
the  pain  is  much  more  obstinate.  In  this  case  it  has 
been  recommended  to  touch  the  pained  part  with  a  hot 
iron,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to  destroy  the  aching 
nerve ;  to  hold  spirits  in  the  mouth ;  to  put  a  drop  of 
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oil  of  cloves  into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  or  a  pill  mad* 
of  camphor,  opium,  and  oleum   caryophylli.      Others 

recommend  gum  maatich,  dissolved  in  oleum  terebin 
thins,  applied  to  the  tooth  upon  a  little  cotton.  The 
great    Hoerhaavc    is   said    to   have   applied    camphor, 

opium,  oleum  caryophylli,  and  alkohol,  upoi in, 

The  caustic  oil  which  may  be  collected  from  wriliiig 
paper,  rolled   up  tight,  and  Set   lire   to  at   the  end,  will 

sometimes  destroy  the  exposed  nervous  substance  of  a 

hollow  tooth.  The  application  of  radix  pyretbri,  by 
its  power  of  stimulating  Hie  salivary  glands,  eithei  in 
substance  or  in  tincture,  has  also  been  attended  v.  nil 
good  effects.  But  one  of  the  mosl  useful  applications 
of  this  kind,  is  strong  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  three 
or  four  limes  its  weight  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  either  by  means  of 
a  hair  pi  mil  or  a  little  cotton.     When  the  constitution 

has  had  some  share  In  the  disease,  the  Perut 

has  been  recommended,  and  perhaps  With  much  jus- 
tice, on  account  of  its  tonic  and  antiseptic  powers. 
When  the  pain  is  not  fixed  to  one  tooth,  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  gum  are  of  great  service.  But  verj  often 
all  the  foregoing  remedies  will  fail,  and  the  only  infal- 
lible cure  is  to  draw  the  tooth. 

ODONTIA.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Class  Caliaca;  Order,  Em.te.rica 
I'ain,  or  derangement  of  the  teeth  or  their  involucres. 
It  has  seven  species,  viz.  Odontia  dentilionis ;  dolo- 
rosa;  stupores ;  deforiuis;  edentula;  incrustans  ;  at- 

ODONTIASIS.  (From  oSovrtam,  to  put  forth  the 
teeth.)  Dentition,  or  cutting  teeth.  See  Dentition 
and  Teeth. 

Odo'ntica.  (From  ooov?,  a  tooth.)  Remedies  for 
pains  in  the  teeth. 

ODONTlRRrKE'A.  (From  ofiovc,  a  tooth,  and  peo> 
to  flow.)  Bleeding  from  the  socket  of  the  jaw,  aftei 
drawing  a  tooth. 

ODO'NTIS.  (From  oriovc,  a  tooth:  so  called  he 
cause  its  decoction  was  supposed  useful  in  relieving 
the  toothache.)     A  species  of  lychnis. 

ODONTI'TIS.  Inflammation  of  a  tooth.#  See 
Odontalgia. 

ODOXTOGLYTIIUM  (From  oootij,  a  tooth,  and 
yXu0uj,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for  scaling  and 
scraping  the  teeth. 

ODONTOID.  (Odontoides ;  from  otovc,  a  tooth 
and  aloe,  form;  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  tooth.) 
Tooth-like.     See  Dentatus. 

ODONTOLI'THOS.  (From  oSovc,  a  tooth,  and 
\i9oc,  a  svone.)  The  tartar,  or  stony  crust  upon  the 
teeth. 

ODONTOPHY'IA.  (From  0,5ou;,atooth,  and  0„», 
to  grow.)     Dentition,  or  cutting  teeth. 

Odontotri  mma.  (From  ofiovc,  a  tooth,  and  rpc6w, 
to  wear  away.)  A  dentifrice,  or  medicine,  to  clean 
the  teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS.  (From  the  smell  which  the  se 
cretion  from  them  has.)     Some  glands  are  so  called. 

Odoriferous  glands.  Glandule odorif era.  These 
glands  are  situated  around  the  corona  glandis  of  the 
male,  and  under  the  skin  of  the  labia  majors  and  nym- 
phs of  females.  They  secrete  a  sebaceous  matter, 
which  emits  a  peculiar  odour. 

ODOUR.  Smell.  This,  which  is  the  emanation  of 
an  odoriferous  body,  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  portion 
of  the  body  itself,  converted  into  vapour:  but  from 
some  experiments  lately  instituted  it  would  seem  pro- 
bable, that  in  many  cases  the  odour  is  owing  not  to 
the  substance  itself,  but  to  a  gas  or  vapour  r<  suiting 
from  its  combination  with  an  appropriate  vehicle,  ca- 
pable of  diffusion  in  space. 

CE'a.  (Oin:  from  otio,  to  bear;  so  named  from 
its  fruitfulness.)  The  service  tree,  Crataegus  lerml 
nalis. 

OECONOMY.  (O7.r,onomia:  from  o:kos,  a  house, 
and  vo/ios,  a  law.)  (Economia  animalis.  The  con- 
duct of  nature  in  preserving  bodies  and  following  her 
usual  order ;  hence  animal  ceconomy  and  vegetable 
ceconomy,  &c. 

OEDE'MA.  (From  oiScoi,  to  swell.)  A  synonymc 
of  anasarca.     See  Anasarca. 

03DEMATOUES.  (From  otSni,  to  swell,  and 
ssooj,  resemblance.)     Like  to  an  oedema. 

QJdemosa'rca.  (From  oi&nua,  a  swelling,  end 
capl,  flesh.)  A  tumour  mentioned  by  Severinus,  of  a 
middle  nature,  between  an  adema  and  sarcoma. 
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(ENA'W  i  nlh.  (I  rom  pivos,  wmc,  and  avtioc,  a 
flower :  so  called  because  its  flowers  smell  like  Lire 
rme.i 

1.  The  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  the  umbelli- 
ferous plants.     Class,  Pcnlandria  ;  Order,  Vigynia. 

2.  The  phnrmacopceial  name  of  the  hemlock  drop- 
wort.     See  (Enanthe  crocata. 

CEnanthe  cium  ata.  The  hemlock  dropwort. 
(Enanthe — chtcro/ihylli  feliis of  Linrueus.  An  active 
poison  that  has  too  often  proved  fatal,  by  being  eaten 
in  mistake  instead  of  watcr-parsuip.  The  juice, 
nevertheless,  cautiously  exhibited,  promises  to  be  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  inveterate  scorbutic  eruptions. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  esteemed  to  be  most  deleterious  of  all  the  vege- 
tables which  this  country  produces.  Mr.  Ilowel,  Sur- 
geon at  Haverfordwest,  relates,  that  "eleven  Trench 
prisoners  had  the  liberty  of  walking  in  and  About  the 
town  of  Pembroke.  Three  of  them  being  in  the  fields 
a  little  before  noon,  dug  up  a  large  quantity  of  this 
plant,  which  they  took  to  be  wild  celery,  to  eat  with 
their  bread  and  butter  for  dinner.  Alter  washing  it, 
they  all  three  ate,  or  rather  tasted  of  the  roots.  As 
they  were  entering  the  town,  without  any  previous  no- 
tice of  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or  disorder  in  the 
head,  one  of  them  was  seized  with  convulsions.  The 
other  two  ran  home,  and  sent  a  surgeon  to  him.  The 
surgeon  endeavoured  first  to  bleed,  and  then  to  vomit 
him  ;  but  those  endeavours  were  fruitless,  and  he  died 
presently.  Ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  comrade's 
death,  and  of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  these 
roots  to  the  other  eight  prisoners,  who  ate  of  them  with 
their  dinner.  A  few  minutes  afterward  the  remain- 
ing two  who  gathered  the  plants  were  seized  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  of  which  one  died  ;  the  other 
was  bled,  and  a  vomit,  with  great  difficulty,  forced 
down,  on  account  of  his  jaws  being,  as  it  weie,  locked 
together.  This  operated,  and  he  recovered,  but  was 
some  time  affected  with  dizziness  in  his  head,  though 
not  sick,  or  the  least  disordered  in  the  stomach.  The 
other  eight  being  bled  and  vomited  immediately,  were 
soon  well."  At  Clonmell,  in  Ireland,  eight  boys  mis- 
taking this  plant  for  water-parsnip,  ate  plentifully  of 
its  roots.  About  four  or  live  hours  after  the  eldest  boy 
became  suddenly  convulsed,  and  died:  and  before  the 
next  morning  four  of  the  other  boys  died  in  a  similar 
manner.  Of  the  other  three,  one  was  maniacal  se- 
veral hours,  another  lost  his  hair  and  nails,  but  the 
third  escaped  unhurt.  Btalpaart  Vander  Wiel  men- 
tions two  cases  of  tne  fatal  effects  of  this  root:  these, 
however,  were  attended  with  great  heat  in  the  LVoat 
and  stomach,  sickness,  vertigo,  and  purging;  they 
both  died  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  after  eat- 
ing the  root.  Allen,  in  his  Synopsis  Medicime,  also 
relates,  that  foui  children  suffered  greatly  by  eating 
this  poison.  In  these  cases  great  agony  was  experi- 
enced before  tht  convulsion  supervened  :  vomitings 
likewise  came  on,  which  were  encouraged  by  large 
draughts  of  oil  and  warm  water,  to  which  their  reco- 
very is  ascribed.  The  late  Sir  William  Watson,  who 
refers  to  the  instances  here  cited,  also  says,  that  a 
Dutchman  was  poisoned  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
boiled  in  pottage.  It  appears,  from  various  authori- 
ties, that  most  brute  animals  are  not  less  affected  by 
this  poison  than  man:  and  Lightfoot  informs  us,  that 
a  spoonful  of  the  juice  of  this  plant  given  to  a  do;;, 
rendered  hiin  sick  and  stupid  :  but  a  goat  was  observ- 
ed to  eat  the  plant  with  impunity.  The  great  viru- 
of  this  plant  has  not,  however,  prevented  it  from 
being  taken  medicinally.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Poulte- 
nejt  to  Sir  William  Watson,  we  are  told  that  B  severe 
iiid  Inveterate  cutaneous  disorder  was  cured  by  the 
dice  of  the  root,  though  not  without  exciting  the  most 
Alarming  symptoms.  Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  spoonful, 
in  two  hours  afterward,  the  head  was  affected  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner,  followed  with  violent  sick- 
ness and  vomiting,  cold  sweats,  and  rigors;  but  this 
•lid  not  deter  the  patient  from  continuing  the  medicine, 
iti  somewhat  lessdoses,  till  Reflected  a  cure. 

(Ena'rica.  (Oirapo;:  from  otvapa,  the  cuttings  of 
vines.)  The  ashes  prepared  of  the  twigs,  &c.  of 
vines. 

CEnbxjk'dm.  (From  otvoc,  wine,  and  eXatov,  oil.) 
A  mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 

CENO'GALA.    (From  oiWi  Wine,  and  }  <Aa,  milk.) 
A  sort  of  potion  made  of  wine  and  milk.     According 
to  some,  it  is  wine  as  warm  as  new  milk 
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tJTfxo  garum-  n»rorn  otvos, wine,  and  yapov,  garum 
A  mixture  of  wine  and  garum. 

CENO'MELI.  (From  oivos,  wine,  and  ^eA<,  honey  ) 
Mead,  or  wine,  made  of  honey,  or  sweetened  with 
honey. 

CE.no'pli.  (From  oivog,  wine.)  The  great  lubeo- 
tree.    The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  grape. 

CENOSTA'GMA.  (From  ou'oj,  wine,  and  s-a<,u,  to 
distil.)     Spirit  of  wine. 

CEno'tiilra.  (From  oiros,  wine:  so  called  because 
its  dried  roots  smell  like  wine.)  A  species  of  lysima- 
chia. 

CENOTHIONIC  ACID.  (CEnathionuux ;  mini 
oivos,  wine.)  An  acid  produced  during  the  distillation 
of  sulphuric  ether,  and  found  in  the  residue  according 
to  Sertuerner. 

CENUS.     (From  otvos,  wine.)     Wine. 

(End*  antiiisos.  Flowery  wine.  Galen  says  it  is 
(Enos  anthosmias,  or  wine  impregnated  with  flowers, 
in  which  sense  it  is  an  epithet  for  the  Oyeeon. 

CEnus  anthosmias.  (From  avdos,  a  flower,  and 
oapn-  a  smell.)    Sweet-scented  wine. 

(Ends  apezesmenus.  A  wine  heated  to  a  great 
decree,  and  prescribed  with  other  things,  as  garlic,  salt, 
milk,  and  vinegar. 

CEnus  APOD.tDus.  Wine  in  which  the  dais,  or 
tasda,  hath  been  boiled. 

CEnus  deuterus.     Wines  of  the  second  pressinc. 

(Ends  diacheomenus.  Wrine  diffused  in  larger 
vessels,  cooled  and  strained  from  the  lees,  to  render  it 
thinner  and  weaker;  wines  thus  drawn  off  are  called 
saccus,  and  saccata,  from  the  bag  through  which  they 
are  strained. 

CEnus  galactodes.  Wine  with  milk,  or  wine 
made  as  warm  as  new  milk. 

CEnus  malacus.  CEnus  malthacus.  Soft  wine. 
Sometimes  it  means  weak  and  thin,  opposed  to  strong 
wine;  or  mild  in  opposition  to  austere. 

CEnis  melichroos.    Wine  in  which  is  honey. 

CEnus  cenodes.     Strong  wine. 

CEnus  strafhtdios  leucos.  White  wine  made 
from  raisins.  » 

CEnus  tethalasmenos.  Wine  mixi-d  with  sea- 
water. 

CESOPHAGJE'US.  (From  oiaoQayos  the  gullet.) 
The  muscle  forming  the  sphincter  oesophagi. 

(EioPH.vci'sMus.  (From  oicotyayof,  the  gullet.) 
Difficult  swallowing,  from  spasm. 

(ESOPHAGUS.  ((Esophagus,  i.  m.  ;  from  j(o>,  to 
carry,  and  (payui,  to  eat:  because  it  carries  the  food 
into  the  stomach.)  The  membranous  and  muscular 
tube  that  descends  in  the  neck,  from  the  pharynx  to 
the  stomach.  It  is  composed  of  three  tunics,  or  111:11- 
branes,  viz.  a  common,  muscular,  and  mucous.  Its 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  (esophageal.  n  hich  arises 
from  the  aorta.  The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
vena  azygos.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair  and 
great  intercostal;  and  it  is  every  where  under  the  in- 
ternal or  mucous  membrane  supplied  with  elands  that 
separate  the  mucus  of  the  oesophagus,  in  order  that  the 
masticated  bole  may  readily  pass  down  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

CESTROMA'NIA.  (From  oij-poy,  the  pudenda  of  a 
woman,  and  pairopai,  to  rage.)  A  furor  uttrinus.  See 
Nymphomania. 

CE  STRUM.  (From  mstnts,  a  gad-bee  :  bemuse  by 
i:s  bite,  or  sting,  it  achates  cattle.)  (Estnm  venereum. 
The  orgasm,  or  pleasant  sensation,  experienced  during 
coition. 

CEstrum  venereum.  1,  The  clitoris  is  so  called, 
as  being  the  seat  of  the  sensation. 

2.  The  sensation  is  also  so  called. 

CE'sYPE.  (From  otc.  a  sheep,  and  psirof,  sordes.) 
(Esypoa;  o-:.typum ;  (Esgpw.  It  frequently  is  met 
within  the  ancient  Pharmacy,  for  a  cei  tain  oily  sub- 
stance, boiled  out  Of  particular  parts  ol  the  fleeces  of 
wool,  as  what  grows  on  the  flank,  neck,  and  parts  most 
used  to  sweat. 

O'ffa  alba,  (From  ;i7iarA,  n  fragment,  Hebrew  ~ 
Van  llelmonl  thus  calls  the  white  coagulation  whicl- 
a rises  from  a  mixture  of  a  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and 
of  urine  ;  but  the  spirit  of  urine  must  be  distilled  from 
well-fermented  urine;  and  that  must  be  well  dephleg- 
mated,  else  it  will  not  answer. 

OFFICINAL.  (Officinalis;  lrom  officina,  a  shop./ 
Any  medicine,  directed  by  the  colleges  of  physicians 
to  be  kcjjt  in  the  shops,  is  so  termed. 
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ttMXnuk'TVt.    The  same  as  Amaurosis. 

OIL.  ; Olc urn  ;  from  olea,  the  olive:  this  name  be- 
'fts  at  first  confined  to  the  oil  expressed  from  the  olive.) 
Oil  is  defined,  by  modern  chemists,  to  lie  a  proper  juice 
of  a  fat  or  unctuous  nature,  either  solid  or  fluid,  indis- 
soluble in  water,  combustible  with  flame,  and  volatile 
in  different  degree*,  oils  are  never  formed  but  by 
organic  bodies;  and  all  the  substances  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  which  present  oily  characters,  have  origi- 
nated from  the  action  of  vegetable  or  animal  life. 
They  are  distinguished  into  fat,  and  essential  oils; 
under  the  former  head  arc  comprehended  oil  of  olives, 
almonds,  rape,  hen,  linseed,  hemp,  cocoa,  fcc.  Essen- 
tial oils  differ  from  fat  oils  by  the  following  characters-, 
their  smell  is  strong  and  aromatic ;  their  volatility  is 

such  that  they  rise  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
their  taste  is  very  acrid  ;  they  are  likewise  much  more 
combustible  than  fat  oils;  ibey  are  obtained  by  pres- 
sure, distillation,  &c.  from  strong  smelling  plants,  as 
that  of  peppermint,  aniseed,  caraway.  Jitc.  The  use 
of  tat  oils  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine,  is  very  consi- 
derable ;  they  are  medicinally  prescribed  as  relaxing, 
softening,  and  laxative  remedies  ;  they  enter  into  many 
medical  compounds,  such  as  balsams,  liniments,  plas- 
ters, sec  and  they  are  often  used  as  food  on  account 
of  the  mucilage  they  contain.  See  i/!ta.  Essential 
oils  are  employed  as  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antispas- 
modic remedies. 

(•'  Oil,  annual.  The  proximate  principles  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  consist,  like  those  of  vegetables,  of  a  few 
elementary  substances,  which,  by  combination  in  va- 
rious proportions,  give  rise  to  their  numerous  varieties. 
Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  the  prin- 
cipal ultimate  elements  of  animal  matter;  and  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  are  also  often  contained  in  it. 
The  presence  of  nitrogen  constitutes  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  animal,  compared  with  vegetable  bodies; 
but  as  some  vegetables  contain  nitrogen,  so  there  are 
certain  animal  principles,  intothe  composition  of  which 
it  does  not  enter. 

The  presence  of  nitrogen  stamps  a  peculiarity  upon 
the  products  obtajned  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
animal  matter,  and  which  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonia,  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen 
with  the  nitrogen.  It  is  sometimes  so  abundantly  ge- 
nerated as  to  be  the  leading  product;  thus,  when  horns, 
hoofs,  or  bones,  are  distilled  per  sf,  a  quantity  of  solid 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  of  the  same  substance 
combined  with  einpyreumatic  oil,  and  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter, are  obtained  ;  hence  the  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions called  spirit  and  salt  of  hartshorn,  and  Dipel's 
animal  oil.  Occasionally  the  acetic,  benzoic,  and  some 
other  acids,  are  formed  by  the  operation  of  heat  on  ani- 
mal bodies,  and  these  are  found  united  to  the  ammo- 
nia ;  cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  frequently  oc- 
cur."—  Webs.  Man.  Chem. — A.] 

Oil,  atherial.    See  Oleum  athereum. 

Oil.  almond.     See  Jimygdalu*. 

Oil  of  allspice.    See  Oleum  pimenta. 

Oil  of  amber.    See  Oleum  succini. 

Oil  of  caraway.     See   Oleum  carui. 

Oil,  castor.     See  Ricinus  communis. 

Oil  of  chamomile.    See  Oleum  antkemidis. 

Oil  of  juniper.     See  Oleum  junipcri. 

Oil  of  lavender.     See  Oleum  lavendulx. 

Oil  of  linseed.    See  Oleum  lini. 

Oil  of  mace.     See  Oleum  mods. 

Oil,  olive.    See  Olea  europaa. 

Oil  of  origanum.     See  Oleum  origani. 

Oil,  palm.    See  Cocos  butyracea. 

Oil  of  pennyroyal.    See  Oleum  pulegii. 

Oil  of  peppermint.    See  Oleum  menthol  piperita. 

Oil,  rock.     See  Petroleum. 

Od  of  spearmint.    See  Oleum  mcnlhos  viridis. 

Oil,  sulphurated.     See  Oleum  sulphuralum. 

Oil  of  turpentine.  See  Oleum  tcrebinthinm  rectifi- 
cutum. 

Oil  of  vitriol.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

OINTMENT.     See  Ungucntum. 

OISANITE.     F-yramidal  ore  of  titanium. 

OLDENL  ANDIA.  (In  honour  of  H.  B.  Oldsnland, 
a  Dane,  who  made  a  visit  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
about  the  year  lb'9.>,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  Linnrcus  described  many 
plants  from  his  Herbarium.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.     Class  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Oldenlandia  umbkllata.    The  roots  of  this  plant 
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which  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of  Coromondel,  and  ix 
also  cultivated  then',  are  used  by  dyers,  and  calico 
printers,  for  the  same  purpose  as  madder  with  us, 
giving  the  beautiful  redsomuch  admiredinlhe  Madia* 

COttllllS. 

O'LEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na-an  system.    Class,  Monandria  ,   l  >nler,  Monogynia. 

Olba  Europe.    The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  olive  oil  is  obtained,     oliva;  Olea 
sntirti.     OUa—foliis la.net olotia  i«t< gerrimi 
axilluribus  coarctatis,  ol    l.iiniirus.     The  olive  tree  n 

;ii!  ;i^rs  baa  been  greatly  celebrated,  ami  held  in  pa 
euliar estimation,  as  the  bounteous  cut  of  heaven;  it 
was  formerly  exhibited  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews,  and  is  still  continued  as  emblematic  of  peace 

and  plenty.     The  varieties  of  tins  tree  arc  numerous, 

distinguished  not  only  by  the  form  of  tin'  leaves,  but 

also  by  the  shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the  fruit  ;  lis  the 

large  Spanish  olive,  the  small  oblong  Provence  olive, 
Sec  Sec  These,  when  pickled,  aie  well  known  to  us 
by  the  names  of  Spanish  and  French  olives,  which 

are  extremely  grnleful  to  ninny  stomachs,  and  said  to 
excite  appetite  anil  promote  digestion  ;  they  are  pre- 
pared from  the  green  unripe  fruit,  which  Is  repeatedly 
steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  quicklime  or  alkaline 
salt  is  added,  in  order  to  shorten  the  operation  ;  after 
this,  they  are  washed  and  preserved  in  a  pickle  of 
common  salt  and  water,  to  which  an  aromatic  is  some- 
times added.  The  principal  consumption,  however,  of 
this  fruit  isin  the  pieparaiiomof  the  common  salad  oil, 
or  oleum  oliva;  of  the  phurmacopieias,  which  is  ob 
tained  by  grinding  and  pressing  them  when  thoroughly 
ripe  :  the  liner  and  purer  oil  i?sucs  first  1>\  gentle  pres- 
sure, and  the  inferior  sorts  on  heating  what  is  left,  and 
pressing  it  more  strongly.  The  best  olive  oil  is  of  a 
bright  pale  amber  colour,  bland  to  the  taste,  and  with 
out  any  smell :  it  becomes  rancid  by  age,  and  sooner 
if  kept  in  a  warm  situation.  With  regard  to  its  utility, 
oil,  in  some  shape,  forms  a  considerable  part  of  our 
food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  affords  much 
nourishment.  With  some,  however,  oily  substances  do 
not  unite  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  are 
frequently  brought  up  by  eructation  ;  this  happens 
more  especially  to  those  whose  stomachs  abound  with 
acid. — Oil,  considered  as  a  medicine,  is  supposed  Co 
correct  acrimony,  and  to  Inbricate  and  relax  the  fibres; 
and,  therefore,  has  been  recommended  internally  to 
obviate  the  elfccts  of  various  stimuli,  which  produce 
irritation,  and  consequent  inflammation :  on  this 
ground  it  has  been  generally  prescribed  in  coughs, 
catarrhal  affections,  and  erosions.  The  oil  of  olives 
is  successfully  used  in  Switzerland  against  the  tenia 
osculis  superficialibus.  and  it  is  in  very  high  estimation 
in  this  and  other  countries  against  nephritic  pains, 
spasms,  colic,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  &c.  Ex- 
ternally it  has  been  found  a  useful  application  to  biles 
and  stings  of  various  poisonous  animals,  as  the  mad 
dog,  several  serpents,  fcc.  also  to  burns,  tumours,  and 
other  affections,  both  by  itself,  or  mixed  in  liniments 
or  poultices.  Oil  rubbed  over  the  body  is  said  to  be  of 
great  service  in  dropsies,  particularly  ascites.  Olive 
oil  enters  several  officinal  compositions,  and  when 
united  with  water,  by  tin'  intervention  of  alkali,  is 
usually  given  in  couchs  and  hoarsenesses. 

Olea'mkn.  (From  itlcum,  oil. J  A  thin  liniment 
composed  of  oils. 

Olea'nder.  (From  olea,  the  olive-tree,  which  it 
resembles.)     The  rose-bay. 

Olea'ster.  (Diminutive  of  olea,  the  olive-tree.} 
The  wild  olive. 

OLECRANON.  (From  oAn-r;,  the  ulna,  ami 
Koavov,  the  head.  The  elbow,  or  process  of  the  ulna, 
upon  which  a  person  leans.     Sec  Ulna. 

OLDF I A  NT  GAS.   See  Carbarctted  hydrogen  gas. 

OLEIC  ACID.  "When  pota.ssa  and  hog's  lard  are 
saponified,  the  margarate  of  the  alkali  separates tn the 
form  of  a  pearly  looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat 
remains  in  solution,  combined  with  the  poiassii. 
When  the  alkali  is  separated  by  tartaric  acid,  the  oily 
principle  of  fat  is  obtained,  which  Chevreuil  purifies 
by  saponifying  it  again  and  again,  recovering  it  tw« 
or  three  limes;  by  which  means  the  whole  of  Ihe 
margarine  is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the  property 
of  saturating  bases  and  forming  neutral  compounds,  he 
has  called  it  oleic  acid." 

O'lkne.    (SXXtvn-)    The  cubit,  or  ulna 

OLEOSACCHARUM.     (From  oleum,  oil,  and  sac 
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citarum,   sugar.        An  essential  oil  ground   up  with 

ugar. 

OLERACEUS.  (From  olco,  to  grow.)  Jlolcraceus. 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pot-herbs. 

OlbRACEjE.  (1'romolus,  a  pot-lierl).)  Tiie  name 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  Liuna-us's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  ol'such  as  have  incomplete 
inelegant  flowers,  heaped  together  in  the  calyces;  as 
beta,  chenopodiuin,  spinacia.  &c. 

O  LEUM.     S,:e  Oil. 

Olbum  abietinum.  The  resinous  juice  which  exudes 
spontaneously  from  the  silver  and  red  ii-rs.  it  is  sup- 
posed to  he  superior  to  that  obtained  by  wounding  the 
tree. 

Olbum  xthereum.  ./Ethereal  oil.  Oleum  v'mi. 
After  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  ather,  carry  on  the 
distillation  with  a  less  degree  of  heat  until  a  black  froth 
to  rise;  then  Immediate)}  remove  the  retort 
from  the  tire.  Add  sufficient  water  to  the  Ikpior  in  the 
retort,  that  the  oily  part  may  float  upon  the  surface, 
ate  this, and  add  to  it  as  ninth  lime-water  as  may 
he  necessary  to  neutralise  the  adherent  acid,  and  shake 
them  together.  Lastly,  collect  the  (ethereal  oil  which 
separates.  This  oil  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  spirit  of  aether.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
less  volatile  than  aether,  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  inso 
luhle  in  water. 

Oleum  amygdala.    See  Amygdalus  communis. 

Oleum  amygdalarum.    Seejtmygdalua  cum  man  in. 

Oleum  animale.  Oleum  animate  Dippelii.  An 
empyreumatlc  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  bones 
and  animal  substances.  It  is  sometimes  exhibited  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten 
to  forty  drops. 

Olbum  ANIMALS  dippelii.     See  Oleum  animale. 

Oleum  anisi.  Formerly  Oleum  essentiale  anisi; 
Oleum  e  scmimbus  anisi.  Oil  of  anise.  The  essential 
oil  of  aniseed  possesses  all  the  virtues  attributed  to  the 
anisum,  and  is  often  given  as  a  stimulant  and  carmi- 
native, in  the  dose  of  from  tive  to  eight  drops  mixed 
With  an  appropriate  vehicle.     See  Pimpirulla  aniswn. 

Oleum  anthemidis.  Oil  of  chamomile,  formerly 
called  oleum  e  floribus  chamiemcli.  See  Antkemia 
nobilis. 

Oleum  camphor  vtiim.  See  Linimentum  camphor?. 

Olbum  carpathicum  A  fine  essential  oil,  distilled 
from  the  fresh  cones  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  com- 
mon turpentine.     See  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Oleum  carui.  Formerly  called  Oleum  essential* 
carui ;  Oleum  esscntiale  e  seminibus  carui  The  oil 
of  caraways  is  an  admirable  carminative,  diluted  with 
rectified  spirit  into  an  essence,  and  then  mixed  with 
any  proper  fluid.     See  Carum. 

Oleum  caryophylli  aROMaTICI.     A  stimulant  and  | 
aromatic  preparation  of  the  clove.    See  Eugenia  cary- 
Ojihidlata.  I 

Oleum  cedrinum.  Essentia  at  cedro.  The  oil  of  | 
the  peel  of  citrons,  obtained,  without  distillation,  in  I 
Italy. 

Oleum  cinnamomi.  A  warm,  stimulant,  and  deli- 
rious stomachic.  Given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
three  drops,  rubbed  down  with  some  yelk  of  egg,  in  a 

little  wine,  it  allavs  violent  emotions  Of  the  stomach 
from  morbid  irritability, and  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  debility  of  the  prims  via?,  after  cholera. 

i.    This  is  applied  externally  as 
a  stimulant  to  paralytic  affections  of  the  limbs. 
oi.hi  m  qabianum.    See  petroleum  rubrum. 

i  juniperi.    Formerly  called  Oleum  essentiale 

oleum  essentiale  e  baccis  juniperi. 

i  HI  of  juniper.     Oil  of  juniper-berries  possesses  slhnu- 

minative,  and  stomachic  virtues,  in  the  dose 

of  from  two  to  lour  drops,  and  in  a  lamer  dose  proves 

highly  diuretio.    li  Isoften  administered  in  the  cure  of 

complaints,  when  the  indication  is  to  provoke 

die  urinary  discharge.    See  Juniperus  communis. 

Olkum  LAVBNDUL*.     Formerly  called  Oleum  essen- 

ndulm  .  oli  urn  essentiale  s  floribus  lavendulat. 

Oil  of  lavender.    Though  mostly  used  as  a  perfume, 

ntial  oil  maybe  exhibited  internally,  in  the 

dose  of  from  one  to  live  dro|)s.  as  a  stimulant  In  ner- 
vous headaches,  hysteria,  and  debility  oi  the  stomach. 
I9ee  Lavenda  .«/»<  «■ 

Oleum   LAURI.      Oleum  laurmiim.    An  anodyne  and 

antispasm  rubbed  01.  sprains 

and  bruises  unattended  with  Infla i i 

Oleum  i.imo.ms     The  essential  oil  of  lemons  tos 
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stimulant  and  stomachic  powers,  but  Is  pilnri 
pally  used  externally,  mixed  with  ointments,  as  a 
perfume. 

Oleum  LINI.  Linseed  oil  is  emollient  and  demulcent, 
in  the  dose  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  It  irr 
frequently  given  in  the  form  of  clyster  in  colics  and 
obstipation.  Cold-drawn  linseed-oil,  with  li  mounter 
and  extract  of  lead,  forms,  in  many  instances,  the  best 
application  for  burns  and  scalds.  See  JLinum  usitatis 
sim  a  in. 

Oleum  lucii  piscis.    Bee  F.soz  lucius. 

Oleum  macis.  OlewQmyristicee  expressum.  Oil 
of  mace.  A  fragrant  sebaceous  substance,  expi 
in  the  East  Indies  from  the  nutmeg.  There  are  two 
kinds.  The  best  is  brought  in  stone  jars,  i?  somewhat 
soft,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  resembles  in  smell  the 
nutmeg.  The  other  is  brought  from  Holland,  in  flat 
square  cakes.  The  weak  smell  and  taint  colour  war- 
ra-nLs  our  supposing  il  to  be  the  former  kind  sophisti- 
cated. Their  use  is  chiefly  external,  in  form  oi  pla 
unguent,  or  liniment.     See  Mpristicm  tnoschata. 

Oleum  malabathri.  Aii  oil  similar  in  flavour  to 
that  of  cloves,  brought  from  the  Ea-t  Indies,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  drawn  from  the  leaves  of  the  cassia-tH  e. 

Oleum  mentii.*  piperita.  Formerly  called  oleum 
essentiale  me.ntkat  piperitidis.  Oil  of  peppermint.  Oil 
of  peppermint  possesses  all  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant.  It  is  mostly  used  to  make  the  simple  water 
Mixed  with  rectified  spirit  il  forms  an  essenee,  winch 
is  put  into  a  variety  of  compounds,  as  sugar  drops  and 
troches,  which  are  exhibited  as  stimulants,  carmina- 
tives, and  stomachics.     See  Mentha  pipi 

Oleum  mlntii,?.  viridis.  Formerly  called  oleum 
essentiale  mcnihie  saliva:.  Oil  of  spearmint.  This 
essentia]  oil  is  mostly  in  use  for  making  the  simple 
water,  but  may  be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to 
five  dro|)s  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  stimulant 
See  Mentha  viridis. 

Olkum  myristic.e.  The  essential  oil  of  nutmeg  is 
an  excellent  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  every  ease  where  such  remedies  are  indi- 
cated, with  advantage.     See  Jlunstica  moschata. 

Oleum  myristic.e  expressum.  This  iscunimon'y 
called  oil  of  mace.     See  Oleum  macis. 

Oleum  neroli.  Essentia  m  roll.  The  essential  oil 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Seville  orange-tree.  It  is  brought 
to  U9  from  Italy  and  Trance. 

Oleum  oi.iv.k.     See  Oleu  eurbpea. 

Oleum  origam.  Formerly  called  Oleum  essentials 
origani.  Oil  of  origanum.  A  very  acrid  and  stimu- 
lating essential  oil.  It  is  employed  for  alleviating  the 
pain  arising  from  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  for  making 
the  simple  Water  of  marjoram.  See  Origanum  ri.'gare. 

Oleum  palmx.     See  Cocos  butyracea. 

Oleum  petr.e.     See  Petroleum. 

Oleum  riMKN  i.e.  Oil  of  allspice.  A  stimulant  and 
aromatic  oil.     See  Atyrtus pimento. 

Olbum  pulegii.  Formerly  called  Oleum  esscntiale 
pulegii.  Oil  of  pennyroyal.  A  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic oil,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  hysterica]  and 

nervous  atl'ections.     See  .Mentha  /)«.'. 
Oleum  ricini.     See  Bicinus  communis. 
Olbum  rosmakihi.    Formerly  called  Oleum  essen 
is  marini.    Oil  of  rosemary.    The  essential  oil 

naary  is  an  excellent  stimulant,  and  may  be 

given  with  greal  advantage  in  nervous,  and  spasmodic 

affections  ot  the  stomach.     See  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

a  sarin*     A  stimulating  emmeungogue:  it  is 

best  administered  with  myrrh,  in  the  form  of  bolus. 

See  .litnipcris  communis. 

Oleum  sassafras,  An  agreeable  stimulating  cai 
ininaliveaiid  sudorific 

Olbum  sinapeos.  This  is  an  emollient  oil,  the  acrid 
principle  of  the  mustard  remaining  in  l>, 
Sinapis  alba. 

OLBUM   bucCINI.     Oleum  succini  rectification.     Flit 

amberin  an  alembic,  and  with  the  heat  o't'a  sand-bath, 

gradually  mere ased,  distil  over  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil, 
and  a  salt  contaminated  with  oil.  Then  ledistil  the 
oil  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Oil  of  amber  is  mostly- 
used  externally,  as  a  stimulating  application  to  para- 
lytic limbs,  or  those  affected  with  camp  and  rheuma- 
tism. Hooping-COUgb,  and  other  convulsive  diseases, 
are  said  to  be  relieved  also  by  rubbing  the  spine  with 
this  oil.     See  Succmum. 

I  si  lfui  ratom.     Formerly  called  Balsamum 
Rulphurii  simplr.x.     Sulphurated  oil.     Take  of  washed 
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mr.tWO  ouiK-es;  olive  oil,  :i  pint.  Having  heated 
tile  oil  in  a  very  large  iron  pot,  and  ilie  sulphur  gra- 
dviily,  stir  the  mixture  after  each  addition,  until  they 
have  united.  This,  which  was  formerly  called  simple 
balsam  of  sulphur,  is  an  acrid  stimulating  preparation, 
and  much  praised  by  some  ill  the  cine  \y(  coughs  and 
other  phthisical  complaints. 

Olkum  sviu.k.  a  fragrant  essential  oil, obtained  by 
diatilmtf.au  from  thebalmof  Gilead  plant.  Bee  Draco- 
cephulum  inoldarica. 

Olkum  TtMruM'M.     Oleum  templinum  van 
tereblnthiirate  oil  obtained  from  the  fresh  cones  of  the 
Pinus  obits  of  Linnaeus, 

Oleum  terebintiiin.-e  rkctificatvm.  Take  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  a  pint;  water,  four  pints.  Distil  over 
the  oil.  Stimulant,  diuretic,  and  sudorific  virtues  art- 
attributed  to  this  preparation,  in  the  dose  of  from  len 
drops  to  twenty,  which  are  given  in  rheumatic  pains  of 
the  chronic  kind,  especially  sciatica.  Its  chief  use  in- 
ternally, however,  is  as  an  anthelmintic  and  styptic. 
Uterine,  pulmonic,  gastric,  intestinal,  and  other  ha»- 
morrhases,  when  passive,  are  more  effectually  relieved 
by  us  exhibition  than  by  any  other  medicine  Exter- 
nally it  is  applied,  mixed  with  ointments  ami  other  ap- 
plications, to  bruises,  sprains,  rheumatic  pains,  indolent 
ulce.s.  burns,  and  scalds. 
• 
Olecm  vim.  Stimulant  and  anodyne,  in  the  dose  of 
from  one  to  four  dn 

OLKCM  VTTKtQU,      See  Suljihuricnc'id. 
OLFACTORY.     (Olfactorius  ;  from  olfact: 
of  smelling.)    Belonging  to  the  organ  or  sense  of 
smelling. 

Olfactory  serve.  The  first  pair  of  nerves  are  so 
termed,  because  they  are  the  organs  of  smelling.  They 
ari-e  from  the  corpora  striata,  perforate  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  are  distributed  very  numerously  on  the  pitui- 
tary membrane  of  the  nose. 

OLI'BANUM.  (From  lebona,  Chaldean.)  See  Ju- 
Hipertts  h/citi. 

OLIGOTROPHIA.  (From  oAiyoj, small,  aridrp^w, 
to  nourish.)     Deficient  nourishment. 

OLISTHEMA.     (From  oXiaOaivu,  to  fall  out.)     A 
luxation. 
OLJ'VA.     See  Olea  evropca. 

OL1V.VRIS.    (From  oliva,  the  olive.)     Oliviformis. 
Resembling  the  olive  :  applied  to  two  eminences  on  the 
lower  par?  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  called  corpora 
tlivaria. 
OLIVE.    See  Oleaeuropea. 
Olire,  spurge.     See  Daphne  mczerctim. 
Olive-tree.    See  OUaeuri 
OLIVE'MTE.     An  ore  of  copper. 
OLI  VILE.     The  name  given  by  Pelletier  to  tlie 
substance  which  remains  after  gently  evaporating  toe 
alkoholic  solution  of  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
olive-tree.     It  is  a  wlrite,  brilliant,  starchy  powder. 

OLIVINE.  A  subspecies  of  prismatic  chrysolite. 
Its  colour  is  olive-green.  It  occurs  in  basalt,  green- 
stone, porphyry,  and  lava,  and  generally  accompanied 
with  augite.  It  is  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
Bohemia,  &c. 
Olla'ris  lapis.    Pot-stone. 

Olophly'ctis.  (From  oXoj,  whole,  and  cjXvktis,  n 
pustule.)  A  small  hot  eruption  covering  the  whole 
body. 

Olcsa'trum.  (Id  est  olus  atrum,  the  black  herb, 
from  its  black  leaves.)     See  Smyraium  olusatrum. 

OMA.  This  Greek  final  usually  imports  external 
protuberance;  as  in  sarcoma,  staphyloma,  carcino- 
ma, &x. 

OMAGRA.  (From  <au.os,  the  shoulder,  and  aypa,  a 
seizure.)     The  gout  in  the  shoulder. 

OMENTITIS.  (Omentitis;  from  omentum,  the 
caul.)  Inflammation  of  the  omentum,  a  species  of  pe- 
ritonitis. 

OMENTUM.  (From  omen,  a  guess:  so  called  be 
cause  the  soothsayers  prophesied  from  an  inspection  of 
this  part.)  Epiploon.  The  caul.  An  adipose  mem- 
branous viscus  of  the  abdomen,  that  is  attached  to  the 
stomach,  and  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines. It  is  thin  and  easily  torn,  being  formed  of  a  du- 
plicatureof  the  peritoneum,  with  more  or  less  of  fat  in- 
terposed. It  is  distinguished  into  the  great  omentum 
and  the  little  omentum. 

I.  The  omentum  mains,  which  is  also  termed  omen- 
iuvi  gaatroiolicum,  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  great 
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curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  even  asfai  as  the  sph-cn 
from  whence  it  descends  loosely  behind  the  abdominal 
pnrietes,  and  over  the  intestines  to  the  navel,  and  some- 
times into  the  pelvis.    Having  descended  um>  lar,  its 

inferior  margin  turns  Inwards  and  ascends  again,  and 
is  fastened  to  the  colon  and  th-  Spleen,  when-  n  ves 
sels  enter. 

2.  The  omentum  minus,  or  omentum  hepatii 
cum.  arises  posteriorly  from  the  nan 
the  liver,    1:  Is  composed  of  a  duplicaturi 
neum,  passes  ox  ii  the  duodenum  and  small  loin  of  lie 

liver:  it  also  passes  bj  the  lobulus  spigelil 

creas,  proceeds  into  the  colon  and  small  curvature  Ol 

the  stomach,  and  is  implanted  ligamentous  mm  the 
(Esophagus,     It  is  in  tins  omentum  that  U  in 

covered  a  natural  opening,  which  gi i>\  hi--  name.  I: 

air  be  blown  iii  at  tbis  foramen  tf  II  inslow,  which  is 
always  found  behind  the  lobulus  spigclii,  betwei  n  the 
right  -ide  .ii'  tin-  liver  and  hepatic  vessels,  the  duodc 
mini,  the  ca\  ity  of  the  omentum,  and  all  ils  sacs,  may 

be  distended. 

The  omentum  is  always  double,  and  between  iis  la- 
mella), closely  cot cted  by  very  tender  ccllul 

stance,  the  vessels  air  disti  ibuted  and  the  lai 
Where  the  top  of  the  right  kidney,  and  the  hibnlus  spi- 
gelii  of  the  liver,  with  the  subjacent  large  it 
an  angle  With  the  duodenum,  there  the  eitl  I 

brane  of  the  colon,  which  comes  from  the  1 1 

joining  with  the  membrane  of  Ihe  duodenum,  which 

also  rises  immediately  from  the  peritoneum  lying  upon 

the  kidney,  enters  the  back  into  the  transverse  fissure 
of  the  liver  tor  a  considerable  space,  i-,  < 

its  eiternalcoat,  contains  the  gall  bladder,  supports  the 
hepatic  vessels,  and  is  very  yellow  and  slippery.  Be- 
hind tins  membranous  production,  between 
lube  of  the  liver,  hepatic  vessels,  vena  portarum,  biliary 
ducts,  aorta,  and  adjacent  duodenum,  there  is  the  na- 
tural Opening  just  mentioned,  by  which  air  may  lie 

Mown  extensivi  ly  into  all  the  cavity  of  tli nentum 

From  thence,  in  a  course  continuous  with  this  mem 
brane  from  the  pylons  and  the  smaller  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  the  external  membrane  of  the  liver  joins  m 
such  a  manner  with  that  of  the  stomach,  that  the  thin 
membrane  of  the  liver  is  continued  out  of  the 
the  venal  duct,  across  the  little  lobe  into  the  BtOI 
stretched  before  the  lobe  and  before  the  pancreas.  This 
little  omentum,  or  omentum  hepatico-gastricum,  when 
inflated,  resembles  a  cone,  and,  gradually  becoming 
hauler  and  emaciated,  it  changes  into  a  true  ligament, 
by  which  the  oesophagus  is  connected  to  the  diaphragm. 
Hut  the  larger  omentum,  the  omentum  gastrocolu  u 
of  a  much  greater  extent.  It  begins  at  the  fust  acci  s 
sion  of  the  right  gastroepiploic  artery  to  tin-  stomach, 
being  continued  there  from  the  upper  plate  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon,  and  then  from  the  whole  ureal 
curve  of  the  stomach,  as  far  as  the  spleen,  and  also 
from  the  riL'ht  convex  end  of  the  stomach  towards  the 
spleen,  until  ii  also  terminates  in  a  ligament  thai  ties 

the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  spleen  to  the  sr 

Tins  is  tin-  anterior  lamina.    Being  continued  down 
wards,  srxjetimes  to  the  navel,  sometimes  to  the  pel 
vis,  it  hanus  before  the  intestines,  and  behind  ihe  mus 
me  abdomen,  until  its  lower  edge,  being  r<  fleet- 
ed upon  itself,  ascends,  leaving  an  intermediate  rai 
between  it  and  the  anterior  lamina,  and  is  continued  to 
a  very  great  extent,  into  the  external  membram    0 
transverse  colon,  and,  lastly,  into  the  sinus  of  the  S] 
by  which  the  large  blood  vessel-  are  received,  and  .t 
ends  finally  on  the  oesophagus,  under  the  diaphn 
Behind  the  stomach,  and  before  the  pancreas,  its  cavity 

is  continuous  with  that  of  the  smaller  omentum.  To 
this  the  omentum-eolicum  is  connected,  which  arisrs 
farther  to  the  right  than  the  first  origin  of  the  omentum 
gastrocolicuni  from  the  mesocolon,  with  the  cavity  of 
which  it  is  continuous,  bui  produced  solely  from  the 
colon  and  its  external  membrane,  which  departs  double 
from  the  intestine.  It  is  prolonged,  and  terminal 
a  conical  extremity,  sometimes  of  longer,  sometimes  of 
shorter  extent,  above  the  tntestinum  ca?i  urn  ;  for  all  the 
blood  which  returns  from  the  omentum  ana  mesocolon 
goes  into  the  vena  portarum,  anil  by  thai  into  the  liver 
Itself.  Tie-  omentum  gastrocolicum  is  furnished  with 
blood  from  each  of  the  gastroepiploic  arteries,  by  many 
descending  articulated  branches,  of  which  the  most 
lateral  are  the  lonffest,  and  the  lowest  anastomose  by 
minute  twigs  with  those  of  the  colon.  It  also  has 
branches  from  Hie  splenic,  duodenal,  and  adipose  arm 
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»)es.  The  omentum  colicum  has  its  arteries  from  the 
colon,  as  also  the  Bmaller  appendices,  and  also  from 
the  duodenal  and  right  epiploic.  The  arteries  of  the 
email  omentum  come  from  the  hepatics,  and  from  the 
lislH  and  left  coronaries.  Tlie  omentum  being  hit 
and  indolent,  lias  very  small  nerves.  They  arise  from 
the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  both  in  the  greater  and 
ifess  curvatures  of  the  stomach.  The  arteries  of  the 
mesentery  are  in  general  the  same  with  those  which  go 
to  the  intestine,  and  of  which  the  smaller  branches  re- 
main in  the  glands  and  fat  Of  the  mesentery.  Various 
small  accessory  arteries  go  to  both  mesocolons,  from 

the  intercostals,  spermatics,  lumbars,  and  caspular  to 

the  transverse    portion    from    ilie  splenic   artery,   and 

n  ato-duodenalis,  and  to  the  left  mesocolon,  from 

the  branches  of  the  aorta  going  to  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  veins  of  the  omentum  in  general  accompany  the 

arteries,  and  unite  into  similar  trunks;  those  of  the 
left  part  of  the  gastrocolic  Omentum  into  the  splenic, 
and  also  those  of  the  hepatico-gastric,  which  likewise 
sends  its  blood  to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portaruui: 
those  from  the  larger  and  light  part  of  the  gastro-colic 
omentum,  from  the  omentum  colicum,  and  liom  the 
appendices  epiploics  into  the  mesenteric  trunk.  All 
the  veins  of  the  mesentery  meet  together,  and  end  in 
the  vina  portarum,  being  collected  first  into  two  large 
branches,  of  which  the  one,  the  mesenteric,  receives 
the  gastro-epiploic  vein,  the  colicee  mediie,  the  iiioco- 
lica,  and  all  those  of  the  small  intestines,  as  far  as  the 
duodenum  I  the  other,  which  going  transversely,  m- 
serts  itself  into  the  former,  above  the  origin  of  the  duo- 
denum, carries  back  the  blood  of  the  left  gastric  veins, 
and  those  of  the  rectum,  except  the  lowermost,  which 
belongs  partly  to  those  of  the  bladder  and  partly  to  the 

'astric  branches  of  the  pelvis.  The  vein  which  is 
called  hamiorrhoidalis  interna  is  sometimes  inserted 
lather  into  the  splenic  than  into  the  mesenteric  vein. 
Has  the  omentum  also  lymphatic  vessels  ?  Certainly 
there  are  conglobate  glands,  both  in  the  little  omentum 
mid  in  thegnstrocolicuin  ;  and  ancient  anatomists  have 
observed  pellucid  vessels  in  the  omentum  ;  and  a  nio- 

lias  described  tin  in  for  laeleals  of  the  stomach. 

Omentum  colicum.    See  Omentum. 
Omentum  gastro-comcum.    See  Omentum, 
Omentum  hepatioo-gastricum.    See  Omentum. 
OMO.    (From  uuios,  the  shoulder.)     Names  com- 
)  Minded  with  this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  scapula. 

OMOCO'TYLE.     (From  wuos,  the  shoulder,  and 
KorvXn,  a  cavity.)     The  cavity  in  the  extremity  of  the 
of  the  scapula,  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
is  articulated. 

OMO  HYOIDEUS.    A  muscle  situated  between  the 

liyoides  and   shoulder,  that  pulls  the  os  hyoiiles  ob- 

liqm  ly  downwards.    Coraco  hyoideus  of  Albiuus  and 

las.    Scapula  kyodien  of  Dumas.   It  arises  broad, 

and  fleshy,  from  the  Buperiorcosta  ofthe  scapula, 

i  uliinar  notch,  and  from  the  ligament  that 

runs  across  it ;  thence  ascending  obliquely,  it  becomes 

I   ndinous    below    the     slernocleulo-mastoideus,    and, 

grow  ing  fleshy  again,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os 

OMOPLA'TA.      (From   (jjuof,    the    shoulder,   and 
-\eru5,  broad.)    The  bladebone.    See  Scapula. 
Omoplato-hyoidit;s.    The  same  as  Omo-hyoi 
Omo'toi  os.     [from  upas,  crude,  and  tiktu),  to  bring 

\  miscarriage. 
Omo'tribes.     (From   (duos,  crude,  and    rpifita,  to 

Oil  expressed  from  unripe  olives. 
OhfHa'cimum.    (From  ouipaKtoi,  the  juice  of  unripe 
od  expressed  from  unripe  olivi  b. 

PHA'ciON.     (From   ouipaKos,    an    unripe   grape.) 

I'l,,.  jUice  oi  unripe  grapes;  and  by 

I   to  that  of  wild  apples,  or  crabs,  rom- 

tiled   I  rr  juice. 

I  IMPI1  M'lTI','.     A  variety  OfaugitC  of  a  pale  leek 

>rei  n    colour.     It    occurs  in    primitive    rocks,    with 

mi  Carinthia. 

OMr-HACi'Tts.    (From  ouQukoc,  an  unripe  grape.) 

A  .-mail  kiiid   of  gall-nut,  which  resembles  an  unripe 

. 
OMriiwoMiu.    (From  ojicmjkos,  «"  unripe  grape. 

An  oxymel  made  of  the  juice  of 

rapi  9  anil  honey. 

Ompualoi  \'urrs.     (From  ofi<pn\oc,  the  navel,  and 

lied  because  its  fruit  resembles  a 

navel  i    Cleavers     The  Galium  operins  of  Linnteus. 
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OMPHALOCE  LE.  (From  o»<panos,  he  navel,  and 
KtjXti,  a  tumour.)  An  umbilical  hernia.  See  JJcr- 
uia. 

O.MPHALo'riES.  (From  op<paXos,  a  navel,  and  st6o;: 
resemblance:  so  named  because  the  calyx  is  excavated 
in  the  middle  like  the  human  navel.)  A  plant  re- 
sembling the  navel,  which  the  leaf  of  the  cotyledon 
and  hydrocotyle  does. 

Omphaloma'ntia.  (From  op<pa\os,  the  navel,  and 
jivvTtaii),  to  prophesy.)  The  looltsh  vaticination  of 
midwives,  Who  pretend  to  foretell  the  number  of  the 
future  offspring  I  rom  the  number  of  knots  in  the  navel. 

OMPHALOS.  (From  ouipieXicxu),  to  roll  up.)  The 
navel.    See  Umbilicus. 

OMPHALOTO'MIA.  (From  ouojuXos,  the  navel, 
and  -invia,  to  cut.)  The  division  or  separation  of  the 
navel-string 

Ona'gra.  (From  ovaypos,  the  wild  ass.)  1.  An 
American  plant:  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  tame 
wild  beasts. 

2.  A  name  for  the  rheumatism  in  the  elbow. 

ONEIRODYNIA.  (From  ovtipov,  a  dream,  and 
o&vvrj,  anxiety.)  Disturbed  imagination  during  sleep. 
Ageuusofdisea.se  in  the  class  Neuroses ;  and  order 
Vesaniaz,  of  Cullen,  containing  two  species. 

1.  Oneirodynia  activa,  walking  in  the  sleep. 

2.  Oneirodynia  gravans,  the  incubus,  or  nightmare. 
The  nervous  or  indisposed  persons  are  oppressed  during 
sleep  with  a  heavy  pressing  sensation  on  the  (best,  by 
which  respiration  is  impeded,  or  the  circulation  of 
blood  intercepted,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  threaten  suf- 
focation. Frightful  ideas  me  recollected  on  waking, 
which  occupied  the  dreaming  mind.  Frequent  at- 
tempts are  made  to  crij  out,  but  often  without  eli'ect, 
and  the  horrors  and  agitations  felt  by  the  patient,  are 
inexpressibly  frightful.  The  sensations  generally 
originate  in  a  large  quantity  of  wind,  or  indigestible 
matter  in  the  stomach  of  supper-eaters,  which,  press- 
ing the  stomach  against  the  diaphragm,  impede  respi- 
ration, or  render  it  short  and  convulsed.  Inflated  in- 
testines may  likewise  produce  similar  effects,  or  mental 
perturbations. 

There  is  another  species  of  nightmare  mentioned  by 
authors,  which  has  a  more  dangerous  tendency  ;  and 
this  arises  from  an  impeded  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
hmus,  when  lying  dou  n,  or  two  great  relaxation  of  the 
heart  and  its  impelling  powers.  Epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or 
sudden  death,  are  sometimes  among  the  consequences 
of  this  species  of  disturbed  sleep.  Diseased  states  of 
the  large  vessels,  aneurisms,  water  in  the  pleura,  pe- 
ricardium, or  lungs,  emp)  ema,  itc.  are  among  the  most 
dangerous  causes. 

O.XEIROGJIOS.  (From  owipu>r7w,  to  dream.) 
Venereal  dreams. 

ON  El  RO'GONOS.  (From  ovcipos,  a  dream,  and  y*vr>, 
the  seed.)  So  the  Creeks  call  aii  occasional  emission 
ofthe  semen  in  sleep,  when  it  only  happens  rarely 

ONION.    See  Milium  ctpa. 

Onion  sea.     See  Stilia. 

ONI  SCI  S.  (I  rom  ovos,  an  ass:  so  called  because 
like  the  ass  it  requires  much  beating  before  it  is  useful.) 
1.  The  stockfish. 

2.  The  slow -worm. 

3.  Thenameofagenusofinsectsoftbeorder  ./iptera 
Oniscus  asei.i.is.     The  systematic   name  of  the 

woodlouse.  Millepedes;  JUMepedet.  These  insects, 
though  they  obtain  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  are 
Idom  used  medicinally  in  this  country;  they 
appear  to  art  as  stimulants  and  slight  diuretics,  anil 
for  this  purpose  they  ought  to  be  administered  in  a 
much  greater  dose  than  is  usually  prescribed.  The 
expressed  juice  of  forty  or  fifty  living  millepedes,  given 
in  a  mild  drink,  has  been  said  to  cure  vcr\  obstinate 
jaundices. 

OMTIS.  (From  oi'os,  an  ass,  because  asses  covet 
it.)    The  Origanum  vulpare, or  wild  marjoram, 

ONOBRY'CHIS.  (Fromovet,  w  ass,  and  ppu^w,tc 
bray  :  so  called,  according  to  Blanchard,  because  the 
smell  or  taste  makes  apses  bray.)  See  Hcdysarum 
onebrychis. 

ONO  NIS.  (From  oi'os,  an  a-s:  because  it  interrupt* 
asses  when  at  plough.)  1-  The  nume  of  a  genua  of 
plants  in  the  Linmoan  system.  Class,  Diadclphia, 
( hilei .  Decandria. 

?.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  rest-harrow  Sa 
ononis  spinosa. 

Ononis  AiiveNSis.    See  Ononis  spinosa. 
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Ononis  spinosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  rest- 
harrow,  liesta  bovis ;  J&rrest*  bonis;  Rtmora  amtri. 
Tlie  roots  oi'  this  plant  have  a  faiiit  unpleasant  smell, 
and  a  sweetish,  bitterish,  somewhat  nauseous  taste. 
Their  ulu\ »■  matter  is  confined  to  the  cortical  part, 
whkh  lias  been  sometimes  given  in  powder,  or  other 
forms,  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic. 

ONOPO'BDIUM.  (OvompSov,  from  ovos,  an  ass, 
and  irfp^ui,  to  break  wind :  so  named  from  it*  being 
much  coveted  by  asses,  and  from  the  noise  it  makes 
upon  pressure.)  i.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linruean  system.    Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Pa- 

iij'Suiiiin  iriiualis. 

S.  The  poarmacoposial  name  of  the  cotton- thistle. 
See  Onopordium  acant/tium. 

Omihokmim  Aeisriiu-M.  The  systematic  name  of 
lie  cotton-thistle.  Cardans  totnentosus.  The  plant 
distinguished  by  this  name  is  thus  described  by  Lin 
mens,  Onopordium — culycibus  sg-uamasis  squamis  pa- 
tentibus;  foliis  evaio-ablongis,  sinuatis.  Its  ex- 
pressed juice  has  been  recommended  as  a  cure  for 
cancer,  either  applied  by  moistening  lint  with  it,  or 
mixing  some  simple  farinaceous  substance,  bo  as  to 
form  a  poultice,  which  should  be  in  contact  with  the 
disease,  and  renewed  twice  a  day. 

ONO'SMA.  (From  otrpn,  a  sweet  smell  or  savour.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pmtundrta ; 
Order,  Monogynta. 

Ososma  BCHIOISSS.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant,  the  rout  of  which  is  called  Ancknsa  lutca  in 
some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  BUpposed  to  possess  enime- 
nagogue  virtues. 

ONY'CHIA.  (From  ovv\..  the  nail.)  A  whitlow  at 
the  side  of  the  fingernail. 

ONYX.  Om>(.  In  surgery.  Unguis.  An  abscess, 
or  collection  of  pus  between  the  lamella;  of  the  cor- 
nea ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone  called 
onyx.  The  diagnostic  signs  are,  a  white  spot  or  speck, 
prominent,  sort,  and  fluctuating.     The  species  are: 

1.  Onyi  superjicialis,  aiising  from  inflammation,  not 
dangerous,  for  it  vanishes  when  the  inflammation  is  re- 
solved by  the  use  of  astringent  coilyria. 

2.  Onyx  profundus,  or  a  deep  abscess,  which  is 
deeper  seated  between  the  lamella;  of  the  cornea, 
sometimes  breaking  internally,  and  forming  an  liypo- 
pium  :  when  it  opens  externally,  it  leaves  a  (istula  upon 
the  cornea;  whenever  the  pus  is  exsiccated,  there  re- 
mains a  leukoma. 

In  mineralogy,  Calcedony,  in  which  there  is  an  alter- 
nation of  white,  black,  and  dark  brown  layers. 

Ooki'dks.  (From  wov,  an  egg,  and  ciSos,  a  likeness.) 
An  epithet  for  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 

OPACITY.  Opacilas.  The  faculty  of  obstructing 
the  passage  of  light. 

OPAL.  Of  this  silicious  stone  there  are  seven  kinds, 
according  to  Professor  Jameson. 

1.  Precious  opal.  Of  a  milk-white  colour,  inclining 
to  blue.  It  occurs  in  small  veins  in  clay-porphyry,  in 
Hungary. 

2.  Common  opal,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  found  ill 
Cornwall. 

3.  Fire  opal;  the  colour  of  a  hyacinth-red,  found 
only  in  Mexico. 

4.  Mother  of  pearl  opal,  or  cacholong,  a  variety  of 
calcedony. 

5.  Semi  opal,  of  a  white,  brown,  or  gray  colour, 
found  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Scotland. 

G.  Jasper  opal,  or  ferruginous  onal.  Thisisof  ascar- 
let,  or  gray  colour,  and  conies  from  Tokay,  in  Hungary. 

7.  H'cod  opal,  of  various  colours,  and  found  in  allu- 
vial land  at  Zatravia,  in  Hungary. 

OPERCULUM.  !  Operculum,  i.  n. ;  a  cover  or  lid.) 
The  lid  or  cover  of  the  fringe,  called  peiistoinum,  of 
mosses.  It  is  either  convez,  accuminate,  flat,  or  per- 
manent, never  leaving  the  fringe  :  as  in  Phasciim. 

OPIII'ASIS.  (From  o</iis,  H  serpent;  so  called  from 
the  serpentine  direction  in  which  the  disease  travels 
round  the  head.)  A  species  of  baldness  which  com- 
mences  at  the  occiput,  and  winds  to  each  ear,  and 
sometimes  to  the  forehead. 

OPHlOGLOSSOITtES.  (From  o<l>wy\ooouv,  ophio- 
elossum,  and  eiiof,  a  likeness.)  A  fungus  resembling 
the  Opliioglossimi,  or  adder's  tongue. 

OPHIOGLO'SSUM.  (From  otfuc,  a  serpent,  and 
yKwaeti,  a  tongue;  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Cryplogamia ;  Order,  Ftliccs.     Adder's  tongue. 
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OPHiOBRHI'ZA      (From  o0ic,  a  serpont,  and  pija 

a  root;  because  the  plant,  says  Hermann,  is  regarded 

in  Ceylon,  as  a  grand  specific  for  the  bile  Of  the  uajaor 

riband   snake.)       The    name   of    a   genus   of    plants. 

Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Oi'uioRtuit/.A  munoos.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  liadix  scrpentum  in 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Mungos  radix.  This  bitter  root 
is  much  esteemed  In  Java.,  Sumatra,  fcc.  a.  preventing 
the  effects  which  usually  lollow  the  b'lt  of  the  »■ 
venomous  serpent,  with  which  \  ieu  it  isenlcn  by  them 
It  is  also  said  to  be  exhibited  medicinally  in  the:  cure  of 
intestinal  worms. 

OPHIOSCO  RODON.  (From  oaYtfi  <■  serpent,  and 
oxopoiW,  garlic  j  so  named  because  u  is  spotted  like  a 
serpent.)    Broad  leaved  garlic. 

OPHIOSTA'PHYLUM.  (From  o<pti,  a  a  rpent,  and 
raa\v\n,  a  berry ;  so  called  because  serpents  feed  upon 
its  berries,  l     White  bryony.    See  Bryonia  alba. 

OPHIO  XYLUM,  (From od>i{,  and  i,v\ov  ;  because 
its  root  spieads  in  a  zigzag  manlier  like  the  twislil 

aserpent.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria;  Oriel, Monogynia.  Serpentine-wood  plant. 

Ophioxtlun  skrpkmtini  m.  The  systematic  name 
Of  the  tree,  the  wood  of  winch  is  termed  lignum  scr- 
pentum. The  nature  of  this  roof  does  not  appeal  to 
be  yet  ascertained.  It  is  very  bitter.  In  the  cure  of 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents  and  malignant  diseases. 
it  is  said  to  be  elticacious. 

["Ophites,  or   (Iran  Porphyry.      This   is    a  green 

stone,  which  to  the  naked  eye  appears  homogeneous, 
and  vanes  in  colour  from  blackish  green  to  pistachio 
green.  It  contains  greenish  white  crystals  of  feldspar, 
which,  on  the  polished  surface,  often  appeal  in  paral- 
lelograms, and  are  sometimes  cruciform.  Its  texture  is 
very  compact,  and  its  fracture  often  splintery.  In 
many  Coses  its  fine  green  colour  is  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced by  epidote.  This  belongs  to  the  green  porphyry 
of  the  ancients." — Cliuv    Mm.     A.] 

O'PHRYS.  0<f,pvc.  1.  The  lowest  part  of  the  fore- 
head, where  the  eyebrows  grow. 

2.  An  herb,  so  called  because  its  juice  was  used  to 
make  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows  black. 

OPHTHALMIA.  (From  o<pda\poc,  the  eye.  Oph- 
thalmitis, An  Inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye.  The 
symptoms  which  characterize  this  disease  are  a  ;  r<_- 
ternatural  redness  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  owing 
to  a  turgescence  of  Its  bloodvessels;  pain  and 
heat  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye,  often  attended 
with  a  sensation  of  some  extraneous  body  between  the 
eye  and  eyelid,  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears.  All 
these  symptoms  are  commonly  increased  by  motion  of 
the  eye,  or  its  coverings,  and  likewise  by  exposure  to 
light  We  judge  of  the  depth  of  the  inflammation  by 
the  degree  of  pain  produced  by  light  thrown  upon  the 
eye.  When  the  pain  produced  by  light  is  considerable, 
we  have  much  reason  to  imagine  that  the  parts  at  tile 
boltoin  of  the  eye,  and  especially  the  retina,  are  chiefly 
affected;  and,  vice  versa,  when  the  pain  is  not  much 
increased  by  this  exposure,  we  conclude  with  great 
probability  that  the  inflammation  is  confined  perhaps 
entirely  to  the  external  covering  of  the  eye.  In  super- 
ficial affections  of  this  kind  loo,  the  symptoms  are  in 
general  local;  but,  whenever  the  inflammation  is  deep- 
seated,  it  is  attended  with  severe  shooting  pains  through 
the  head,  and  fever  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  com- 
monly takes  place.  During  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  then;  is  for  the  most  part  a  very  plentiful  How 
of  tears,  which  frequently  become  so  hot  and  acrid  as 
to  excoriate  the  neighbouring  parts;  but  it  often  hap- 
pens after  the  disease  lias  been  of  some  duration,  that 
together  with  the  tears  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
yellow  purulent  like  matter  is  discharged,  and  whea 
the  inflammation  has  either  spread  to  the  eyelids,  or 
has  been  seati  d  there  from  the  beginning,  as  SOCII  as 
the  taisi  become  affected,  a  discharge  takes  place  of  a 
viscid  glutinous  kind  of  matter,  which  greatly  adds  to 
the  patient's  distress,  as  it  tends  to  increase;  the  inflam- 
mation, by  cementing  the  eyelids  so  firmly  together  as 
to  render  h  extremely  difficult  to  separate  them. 

Ophthalmia  is  divided  into  external,  when  the  in 
■lamination  is  superficial,  and  internal,  when  the 
inflammation  is  deep-seated,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye 
is  much  affected. 

In  severe  ophthalmia  two  distinct  stages  are  com 
I  uionly  observable    the  first  is  attended  with  a  great 
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deal  of  lieal  and  pain  in  the  eye  and  considerable  fe- 
brile disorder ;  the  second  is  comparatively  a  chronic 
affection  without  pain  and  fever.  The  eye  is  merely 
weakened,  moister  than  in  the  healthy  state,  and  more 
or  less  red. 

Ophthalmia  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  exciting 
causes,  such  as  operate  in  producing  inflammation  in 
other  situations.  A  severe  cold  in  which  the  eyes  are 
affected  at  the  same  time  with  the  pituitary  cavities, 
fauces,  and  trachea:  change  of  weather;  sudden  transi- 
tion from  heat  to  cold  ;  the  prevalence  of  cold  winds; 
residence  in  damp  or  sanely  countries,  in  the  hot  sea- 
son ;  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
ire  causes  usually  enumerated  ;  and  considering  these 
t  does  not  seem  extraordinary  that  ophthalmia  should 
often  make  its  appearance  as  an  epidemic,  and  afflict 
persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  Besides  these  exciting 
causes,  writers  also  generally  mention  the  suppression 
hi  some  habitual  discharge,  as  of  the  menses,  bleed- 
ings from  the  nose,  from  haemorrhoids,  <fcc.  Besides 
which,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  venereal  and  scrofulous  virus. 

OPHTHA'LMIC.  Ophthalmicus.  Belonging  to  the 
eye. 

Ophthalmic  ganglion.  Ganglion  ophthalmieum. 
Lenticular  ganglion.  This  ganglion  is  formed  in  the 
orbit,  by  the  union  of  a  branch  of  the  third  or  fourth 
pair  with  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Ophthalmic  nerve.  JVercus  ophthalmicus.  Or- 
bital nerve.  The  first  branch  of  the  ganglion  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  is  from  this 
nerve  that  a  branch  is  given  oil',  to  form,  with  a  branch 
of  the  sixth,  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

Ophthalmici  externi.     Sec  JKotores  oculorum. 

Ol'HTUALMODY  N1A.  (From  ofOaXnos,  an  eye, 
and  oSvvn,  pain.)  A  vehement  pain  in  the  eye,  with- 
out, or  with  very  little  redness.  The  sensation  of  pain 
is  various,  as  itching,  burning,  or  as  if  gravel  were 
between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  lids.  The  spe- 
cies are : 

1  Ophthalmodynia  rheumatica,  which  is  a  pain  in 
the  muscular  expansions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  with- 
out redness  in  the  albuginea.  The  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation is  serous,  and  rarely  produces  redness. 

2.  Ophthalmodynia  periodica,  is  a  periodical  pain  in 
the  eye,  without  redness. 

3.  Ophthalmodynia  spasmudiea,  is  a  pressing  pain  in 
the  bulb  of  the  eye,  arising  from  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in  nervous,  hysteric, 
anil  hypochondriac  persons.  It  is  observed  to  termi- 
minate  by  a  flow  of  tears. 

4.  Ophthalmodynia  from  an  internal  inflammation 
of  the  eye.  In  this  disorder,  there  is  a  pain  and  sensa- 
tion as  if  the  globe  was  pressed  out  of  the  orbit. 

0.  Ophthalmodynia  hydro/ihthalmica.  After  a  great 
pain  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  os  frontis,  the  sight  is 
Obscured,  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  bulb  of  the  eve 
appears  larger,  pressing  on  the  lid.  This  species  is 
likewise  perceived  from  an  incipient  hydropthalmia 
of  the  vitreous  humour. 

G.  Ophthalmodynia  arcnosa,  is  an  itching  and  sense. 
tion  of  pain  in  the  eye,  as  if  sand  or  gravel  were  lodged 
between  the  globe  and  lid. 

7.  Ophthalmodynia  symptomatica,  which  is  a  symp- 
tom of  some  other  eye-disease,  and  is  to  be  cured  by 
removing  the  exciting  cause. 

8.  Ophthalmodynia  cancrosa,  which  arises  from  can- 
cerous acrimony  deposited  in  the  eye,  and  is  rarely 
curable.  „  „ 

(il'll  I'lIALMOPO'NIA.  (From  otpOal/ioc,  the  eye, 
and  ffBrro,  to  labour.)  An  intense  pain  in  the  eye, 
whence  the  light  is  intolerable. 

OPHTHALMOPTO'SIS.  (From  oc/<0aX/ioj,  an  eye, 
and  ir7i»<r;s,  a  fall.)  A  falling  down  of  the  giobeof  the 
eye  on  the  cheek,  c.inthus,  or  Upwards,  the  globi 

being  scarce  altered  in  magnitude.  The  cause  is  a  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles,  and  ligamentous  expansions 
of  the  globe  of  the  eve.     The  species  tire  : 

1.  Ophthalmovtoai*  otoiento,  which  is  generated  by 

a  violent  contusion  or  strong  stroke,  as  happens  some- 
times in  boxing.  The  eye  tails  out  ol  the  socket  on 
the  cheek  or  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  Irom  the  elon- 
gation and  extension  of  the  optic  nerve  occasions  Im- 
mediate blindn 

2.  Ophthalmostasis, from  a  tumour  within  the  orbit. 
An    exostosis,    toph,    abscess,    encysted    tumours,   as 

atheroma,  hygroma    or  sclrrhus,  forming  within  the 
orbit,  or  induration  of  the  orbital  adeps,  may  throw 
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the  bulb  of  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  upwards,  down- 
wards, or  towards  either  canthus. 

3.  Ophthatmoptosis  paralytica,  or  the  paralytic 
ophthahnoptosis,  which  arises  from  a  palsy  of  the  recti 
muscles,  whence  a  stronger  power  in  the  oblique 
muscles  of  the  bulb. 

-1.  Ophtholmoptosis  stapkylomatica,  when  the  sta- 
phyloma depresses  the  interior  eyelid,  and  extends  on 
the  cheek. 

OPIATE.  (Opiatum ;  from  the  effects  being  like 
that  of  opium.)  A  medicine  that  procures  sleep,  &c. 
See  Anodyne. 

0PI0N.     Ojnov.     Opium. 

Opi'smus.  (From  oirtav,  opium.)  An  opiate  con 
fection. 

I  )p  sthenar.  (From  htugOcv,  backwards,  and  9cSap, 
the  palm.)     The  back  part  of  the  hand. 

OPISTIIOCRA'NIUM.  (From  onaOtv,  backward, 
and  Kftaviov,  the  head.)  The  occiput,  or  hinder  part 
of  l  lie' head. 

( h'lsTHOcYPiio'sis.  (From  omodiv,  backward,  and 
Kvq>ii>Gts.  a  gibbosity.)     A  curved  spine. 

OPISTHOTONOS.  (From  oTrtoOev,  backward,  and 
Ttivta,  to  draw.)  A  fixed  spasm  of  several  muscles,  so 
as  to  keep  the  body  in  a  fixed  position,  and  bent  back 
wards,  fallen  considers  it  as  a  variety  of  tetanus. 
Sec  Tetanus. 

O'PIUM.  (Probably  from  ottos,  juice  ;  or  from  opi, 
Arabian.)  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.  See 
Popaver  somnifrrum. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM.  (From  ottos,  juice,  and  SaXca- 
Hqv,  balsam.)     See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

OPOCA'LPASON.  (From  ottos,  juice, and  Ka\iraaov 
a  tree  of  that  name.)  Opocarpason.  A  kind  of  bdel- 
lium which  resembles  myrrh,  but  is  poisonous. 

OPODELDOC.  A  term  of  no  meaning,  frequently 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus.  Formerly  it  signified  a  plas- 
ter for  all  external  injuries,  but  now  is  confined  to  a 
camphorated  soap  liniment. 

Opodkoce'lb.  A  rupture  through  the  foramen 
ischii,  or  into  the  labia  pudendi. 

OPO'PANAX.  (Opopanax,  acis.  f. :  from  oitoi, 
juice,  and  Trava\,  the  panacea.)  See  Pastinaca  opo- 
panax. 

Opo'pia.  (From  oirropai,  to  see.)  The  bones  of  the 
eyes. 

Opo'rice.  (From  OTnooa,  autumnal  fruits.)  A  con- 
serve made  of  ripe  fruits. 

OPPILA  TIC.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.)  Oppi- 
lation  is  a  close  kind  of  obstruction  ;  for,  according  lo 
Khodius,  it  signifies,  not  only  to  shut  out,  but  also  to  fill. 

Oppilati'va.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.)  Medicines 
or  substances  which  shut  up  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

OPPO'NENS.  Opposing.  A  name  given  to  some 
muscles  from  their  office. 

Oi'Ponens  pollicis.  See  Flexor  ossis  melacarpi 
pollicis. 

OPPOSITIFOLIUS.  Applied  to  a  flower-stalk, 
when  opposite  to  a  leaf:  the  Geranium  niolle,  and 
Slum  aimustil'olium,  afford  examples  of  the  Pcduncu- 
lus  qppositif alius. 

OPPOSITUS.  Opposite  to  each  oilier;  as  the  leaves 
of  Saxifraga  opposilifolia,  and  Ballotc  nigra. 

OPPRESSION.  Oppressio.  The  catalepsy,  or  any 
pressure  upon  the  brain.     See  Compression. 

Opsi  (iosos.  (From  od/i,  late,  and  yivopai,  to  be 
born.)     A  dens  sapientix,  or  late  cut  tooth. 

OPTIC.  (Opticus;  dom  otrjopai,  to  see.)  Relating 
to  the  eye. 

Optic  nerve.  Jfervus  opticus.  The  second  pair 
Of  nerves  of  the  brain.  They  aiisc  from  the  thalami 
nei  \  oi  uin  opticorum,  perforate  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  and 
in  it  form  the  retina. 

OPU'NTIA.  (Ab  Opunte,  from  the  citv  Opus,  near 
which  it  flourished.)     See  Cactus. 

ORACHE.  See  Atriplex  hortensis,  and  Ckcno- 
podium. 

ORANGE.     See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Orange,  Seville.     See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Orange,  shaddock.    See  Shaddock. 

Orbh  i  lake  os.  Os  pisiformc.  The  name  of  a 
bone  of  the  carpus.  Also  a  very  small  round  bone, 
not  laiger  than  a  pin-head,  that  belongs  to  the  internal 
ear. 

ORBICULA'RIS.  (From  orbicvlus,  a  little  ring: 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  This  name  is  given  to  some 
muscles  which  surround  the  part  like  a  ring. 

Orbicularis  oris.    Sphincter  labiorum,  of  Douglas- 
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ymi-orbicularis,  of  WtDslow  ;  constrictor  oris  of 
Cow  per;  ami  labial,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth,  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  those  of  the  lips; 
the  fibres  of  the  superior  descending,  those  of  the  in- 
ferior ascending  and  decussating  each  other  about  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  they  run  along  the  lip  to  join  those 
of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  fleshy  fibres  appear  to 
surround  the  mouth  like  a  sphincter.  Its  use  is  to  shut 
the  mouth,  by  con tt acting  ami  (hawing  both  lips  to- 
gether, ana  to  counteract  all  the  muscle*  that  assist  in 
opening  it. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  A  nascle  common 
to  both  the  eyelids.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  clitoris, 
of  authors;    and  maxillo   palpebral,   of    Dumas.     It 

arises  by  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres  from  il liter  edge 

of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
and  from  a  tendon  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  J 
these  nines  run  a  little  downwards  ami  otitu  aids,  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  below  the  orbit,  covering 
the  undei  eyelid,  and  surround  the  external  angle, 
being  closely  connected  only  to  the  skin  and  fat :  they 
then  run  over  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  os  frontis, 
towards  the  inner  canthus,  where  they  mix  with  the 
fibres  of  the  ocoipito- frontalis  and  corrugator  supercilii : 
then  covering  the  upper  eyelid,  they  descend  to  the 
inner  angle  opposite  to  their  interior  origin,  and  firmly 
adhere  to  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis, 
and  to  the  short  round  tendon  which  serves  to  fix  the 
palpebral  and  muscular  fibres  arising  from  it.  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  by  a  short  round  tendon,  covering  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  tendon  can 
Li-  easily  felt  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  The  use 
of  this  muscle  is  to  shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both  lids 
together,  the  fibres  contracting  from  the  outer  angle 
towards  the  inner,  press  the  eyeball,  squeeze  the  lach- 
rymal gland,  and  convey  the  tears  towards  the  puncta 
lachiyinalia. 

Orbicularis  palpebrari  m  cii.iaris.  See  Orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum 

ORBICI'LATL'S.  Orbiculate.  Applied  to  a  leaf 
that  is  circular  or  orbicular,  the  length  and  breadth 
being  equal,  and  the  circumference  an  even  circular 
line.  Precise  examples  of  this  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 
Some  species  ol  pepper  approach  it,  and  the  leaf  of 
the  liedysarum  styracifolium  is  perfectly  orbicular,  ex- 
cept a  notch  ;'.t  the  base. 

ORBIT.  Orbitum.  The  two  cavities  under  the 
forehead,  in  which  the  eyes  are  situated,  are  termed 
orbits.  The  angles  of  the  orbits  are  called  cant/n. 
Each  orbit  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  frontal, 
maxillary,  jugal,  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  palatine,  and 
sphenoid.  The  use  of  this  bony  socket  is  to  maintain 
and  defend  the  organ  of  sight,  and  its  adjacent  parts. 

O'rchea.    Galen  says  it  is  the  scrotum. 

ORCHIDEjE.  (From  orchis,  a  plant  so  called.) 
The  name  of  an  order  in  Linnsus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those  which  have  fleshy 
roots  and  on  hideal  corolls. 

ORCHIDEUS.     Orchideal:  resembling  the  orchis. 

ORCHIS.  {OpxtS,  a  testicle  ;  from  opcyopat,  to  de- 
sire.)    1.  A  testicle. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lirmiean 
system.  Class,  Gynandria;  Order,  IJiandria. 

Orchis  bifolia.  The  systematic  name  of  the  but- 
terfly orchis,  the  root  of  which  is  used  indifferently 
with  that  of  the  male  orchis.    See  Orchis  mascula. 

Orchis  masccla.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
male  orchis.  Dog's  stones.  Male  orchis.  Hatyrinn. 
Orchis — bulb's  indivisis,  ncclarii  labia  quodrilobo 
crcnulato,  cornu  obtuso  petalis  dorsal/bus  rejlexus  of 
Linnams.  The  root  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  on  account  of  the 
glutinous  slimy  juice  which  it  contains.  The  root  of 
the  orchis  bifolia  is  also  collected.  Satyrion  root  has 
a  sweetish  taste,  a  faint  and  somewhat  unpleasant 
smell.  Its  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous  quality  has 
recommended  it  as  a  demulcent.  Salep,  which  is  im- 
ported here  from  the  East,  is  a  preparation  of  an  analo- 
gous root  which  is  considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is 
accounted  extremely  nutritious,  as  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  in  a  small  bulk.  The 
supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities  of  this  root,  which  have 
been  noticed  ever  since  the  days  of  Dioscoridea,  seems, 
says  Dr.  Woodville,  to  be  founded  on  the  fanciful  doc- 
trine of  signatures  ;  thus,  orchis,  i.e.  opxis,  tfsticulus 
kabel  radices,  instur  testicvlorum. 
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Orchis  horio.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
orchis,  from  the  root  of  which  the  salep  la  made, 
Salep  is  a  farinaceous  powdei  imported  from  Turkey 

It  may  be  obtained  lioua  scleral  oilier  species  of  the 
same  genus  of  plants.  If  is  an  insipid  substance,  ol 
which  a  small  quantity,  by  proper  management,  con- 
verts a  large  portion  ol  w  affi  into  a  jelly,  the  nutritive 
powers  of  which  have  been  gr(  ally  overrated.  Salep 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitant! 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syria.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring Balep  is  as  follows:    The  new  rool  is  to  be 

washed  In  wafer,  ami  I  lie  tine  brown  skin  which 
covers  il  is  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a  small  brush, 

or  by  dipping  the  root  in  warm  water,  and  rubbing  it 
with  a  coarse  linen  clotli,    The  roots  thus  cleaned 

are  to  be  spread  on  a  tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven, 
heated  to  the  usual  degree,  where  they  are  to  remain 
six  or  ten   minutes.     In   this  time  they  will  have  lost 

their  milky  whiteness,  and  acquired  a  transparency 
like  horn,  without  »ny  diminution  of  bulk.  Being 
arrived  at  this  siatc,  they  arete  be  removed  in  order 

to  dry  and  harden  in  the  an,  which  will  require  several 

days  to  effect;  or  they  may  be  dried  in  a  tew  bonis, 

by   using   a    very   gentle  heat.     Salep,   thus    prepared, 

contains  a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  aliment ;  as  a 
wholesome  nourishment  it  is  much  superioi  to  rice; 
and  has  the  singular  properly  of  concealing  the  taste  of 
sail  water.    Hence,  to  prevent  ihe  dreadful  calamity  of 

famine  at  sea,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  powder  of 
it  should  constitute  part  of  Ihe  provisions  of  every 
ship's  I'oniuany.  With  regard  to  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties, it  may  be  observed,  that  Its  restorative,  mmila- 
ginous.  and  demulcent  qualities,  render  it  of  consider- 
able use  in  various  diseases,  when  cm  ployed  as  aliment, 
particularly  in  sea-scurvy,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  symp- 
tomatic fever,  arising  from  the  absorption  of  pus  and 
the  stone  or  gravel. 

ORCHI'TIS.  (From  opxij,  a  testicle.)  Hernia  hu 
maralis.  Swelled  testicle.  A  very  common  symptom 
attending  a  gonorrhoea  is  a  swelling  of  the  testicle, 
which  is  only  sympathetic,  and  not  venereal,  because 
the  same  symptoms  follow  every  kind  of  irritation  on 
the  urethra,  whether  produced  by  strictures,  injections, 
tries.  Such  symptoms  are  not  similar  to  the  ac- 
tions arising  from  ihe  application  of  venereal  mailer, 
lor  suppuration  seldom  occurs,  and,  when  il  does,  the 
matter  is  not  venereal.  The  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion appear  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  disappear,  or  go 
from  one  testicle  to  the  other.  The  epididymi 
mains  swelled,  however,  even  for  a  considerable  time 
afterward. 

The  first  appearance  of  swelling  is  generally  a  soft 
pulpy  fulness  of  the  body  of  the  testicle,  which  is  ten- 
der to  the  touch ;  this  increases  to  a  hard  swelling  ac- 
companied with  considerable  pain.  The  epididymis, 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  testicle,  is  generally  the 
hardest  part.  The  hardness  and  swelling,  how 
often  pervade  the  whole  of  the  epididymis.  The  sper- 
matic cord,  and  especially  the  vas  deferens,  are  often 
thickened,  and  sore  to  the  touch.  The  spermatic 
veins  sometimes  become  varicose.  A  pain  in  the  loins, 
and  sense  of  weakness  there,  and  in  the  pelvis,  aro 
other  casual  symptoms.  Colicky  pains;  uneasiness  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  flatulency;  sickness,  and 
even  vomiting;  are  not  unfrequent.  The  whole  testi- 
cle is,  swelled,  and  not  merely  the  epididymis,  as  has 

been  asserted. 

The  inflammation  of  the  part  most  probably  arises 
from  Its  sympathizing  with  the  urethra.  The  swelling 
of  the  testicle  coming  on,  either  removes  the -pain  m 
making  water,  and  suspends  the  discharge,  which  does 
not  return  till  such  swelling  begins  to  subside,  or  else 
the  irritation  in  the  urethra,  fust  ceasing,  produces  a 
swelling  of  the  testicle,  which  continues  till  the  pain 
and  discharge  return;  thus  rendering  it  doubtful 
which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  discharge  has  become  more  violent, 
though  the  testicle  has  swelled;  and  such  swelling  has 
even  been  known  to  occur  after  the  discharge  has 
ceased  ;  yet  the  latter  has  returned  with  violence,  and 
remained  as  long  as  the  hernia  humoralis. 

Hernia  humoralis,  with  stoppage  of  the  discharge,  is 
apt  to  be  attended  with  strangury.  A  very  singular 
thing  is,  that  the  inflammation  more  frequently  comes 
on  when  the  irritation  in  the  urethra  is  going  off,  than 
when  at  its  height.  • 

The  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  from  cancer  and' 
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scrofula,  are  generally  slow  in  their  progress  :  lhat  of  | 
u  hernia  humoralis  very  quick. 

O'rchos.  (From  opx°Si  a  plantation  or  orchard:  so 
railed  from  the  regularity  with  which  the  hairs  are  in- 
5ii  ted  )  The  extremities  of  the  eyelids,  where  the  eye- 
lashes grow. 

OECHO'TOMY.  (Orchotcmia;  from  oaXiS,  a  tes- 
ticle, and  rtuvut,  to  cut.)  Castration.  The  operation 
of  extracting  a  testicle. 

OKUER.  A  term  applied  by  naturalists  and  noso- 
logists  to  designate  a  division  that  embraces  a  number 
of  genera  which  have  some  circumstances  common  to 
them  all.  See  Genus,  Plants,  sexual  system  of,  and 
Nosology, 

Orders,  natural.,  of  plants.     See  Natural. 

ORE.  The  mineral  substance  from  which  metals 
are  extracted. 

OREOSELI'NUM.  (From  opoc,  a  mountain,  and 
rcXivoe,  parsley:  so  named  because  it  grows  wild  upon 
mountains.)     Mountain  parsley.     See  .Uliamanla. 

Ore'stion.  (From  opo$,  a  mountain.)  In  Diosco- 
rides  it  is  the  Hclcnium,  or  a  kind  of  elecampane, 
growing  upon  mountains. 

OREXIA.  (From  optycaai,  to  desire.)  Orexis.  A 
desire  or  appetite. 

ORE'XIS.     Sec  Orcxia. 

ORGAN.  Ooyavov-  Organum.  A  part  of  the 
body  capable  of  the  performance  of  some  perfect  act 
or  operation.  They  are  distinguished  by  physiologists 
by  their  functions,  as  organs  of  sense,  organs  of  mo- 
tion, organs  of  sensation,  digestive  organs,  &x. 

ORGANIC.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  organ.  In  the 
present  day  this  term  is  in  general  use  to  distinguish  a 
disease  of  structure  from  a  functional  disease  ;  thus, 
when  the  liver  is  converted  into  a  hard  tubcrculated  or 
other  structure,  it  is  called  an  organic  disease ;  but 
when  it  merely  furnishes  a  bad  bile,  the  disease  is  said 
to  be  functional. 

["  Organic  relics.  These  fossil  relics  are  of  two 
kinds,  Petrifactions  and  Conservatives. 

Petrifactions,  or  Substitutions,  are  those  relics, 
which  are  entirely  made  up  of  mineral  substances, 
which  have  gradually  run  into  the  places  occupied  by 
organized  bodies  as  those  bodies  decayed,  and  assumed 
their  forms. 

Conservatives,  or  Preservatives,  are  those  relics,  or 
parts  thereof,  which  still  consist  of  the  very  same  sub- 
stances, which  originally  composed  the  living  organized 
being. 

An  organic  relic  may  partake  of  both  kinds.  The 
shell  of  an  oyster,  being  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime,  may 
still  remain,  which  would  be  a  conservative.  While 
the  enclosed  animal  matter  will  be  entirely  decayed, 
and  mineral  matter  occupy  its  place  and  imitate  its 
form,  which  would  be  a  petrifaction. 

Organic  relics  are  named  by  annexing  the  termina- 
tion tit/ws  (a  stone)  to  the  scientific  name  of  the  living 
organized  being.  As  ichlhyolithos  is  composed  of 
txdvs  (a  fish)  and  \i()oc  (a  stone).  That  is,  a  lish  be- 
coming stone.  In  English,  litlios  is  changed  to  lite,  as 
icht/njolite.  Sometimes  the  letter  I  is  left  out,  as  lacerta 
(lizard)  would  make  lacrrtil,  (a  petrified  lizard). 
This  abridged  method  has  now  come  intogeneial  use." 
— Eat.  Oeol.    A.] 

ORGASM.    See  Orgamma. 

ORGASMUS.  (From  opyao),  "appetoimpationter; 
proprie  de  anemantibus  dicitur,  qua;  turgent  libidine." 
Scapula.)     Salacity. 

ORGASTICA.  "The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class 
Gcnetiea,  in  Good's  Nosology.    Diseases  affecting  the 

orgasm.  Its  genera  are,  c/durosis,  prteulia,  lagncsts, 
:  aphorca,  adeptotis. 
ORIBASIUS,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  4th  cen- 
tuiy,  was  bom  at  Fersamus,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
Sardes,  where  he  resided  for  seme  ti He  Is  men- 
tioned aso >r  the  tnosj  learned  and  accomplished 

ii  ins  age, and  the  most  skilful  in  his  profession; 
and  he  not  only  obtained  great  public  reputation,  but 
also  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  ap- 
pointed him  quosstor  of  Constantinople.  But  after  the 
death  of  thai  prince  he  suffered  a  severe  reverse;  be 
was  snipped  of  his  property,  and  sent  into  banishment 
among  the  Barbarians,  lie  sustained  his  misfortunes, 
however,  with  great  fortitude;  and  the  dignity  of  his 
Character,  with  his  professional  skill  and  kindness, 
gained  him  the  veneration  of  these  rude  people,  among 

whom  he  was  adored  as  I  tutelary  god.    At  length  he 
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was  recalled  to  the  imperial  court,  and  regained  thi 
public  favour.  He  was  chiefly  a  compiler;  but  some 
valuable  practical  remarks  first  occur  in  his  writings. 
He  made,  at  the  request  of  Julian,  extensive  "  I 
tions"  from  Galen,  and  other  preceding  authors,  in 
about  seventy  books,  of  which  only  seventeen  now 
remain  ;  and  afterward  made  a  "  Synopsis  of  this  vast 
work  for  the  use  of  his  son,  in  nine  books :  there  are 
also  extant  four  books,  in  medicines  and  diseases,  en- 
titled "  Eupoiistorum  Libri."  He  praises  highly  local 
evacuations  of  blood,  especially  by  scarifications, 
which  had  been  little  noticed  before:  and  he  affirms, 
that  be  was  himself  cured  of  the  plague  by  it,  having 
lost  in  this  way  two  pounds  of  blood  from  the  thighs 
on  the  second  day  of  the  disease.  He  first  described  a 
singular  species  of  insanity,  under  the  name  of  liican- 
tkropia,  in  which  the  patient  wanders  about  by  night 
among  the  tombs,  as  if  changed  into  a  wolf:  though 
such  a  disease  is  noticed  in  the  New  Testament. 

ORICHALCUM.     The  brass  of  the  ancient.-. 

Ori'cia.  (From  Oricus,  a  city  of  Epirus,  near 
which  it  grows.)  A  species  of  fir  or  turpentine-tree, 
from  Oricus. 

Orikntalia  folia.  The  leaves  of  senna  were  so 
called. 

ORl'G  ANL'M.  (From  opoc,  a  mountain,  and  yavoa, 
to  rejoice :  so  called  because  it  grows  upon  the  side  of 
mountains.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna>an 
system.     Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  wild  marjoram 
See  Origanum  vulgare. 

Origancm  creticum.     See  Origanum  dictamnus 

Origanum  dictamnus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  dittany  of  Crete.  Dictamnus  crcticus ;  Origa- 
num creticum  ;  Onitis.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Ori- 
ganum— folits  inferioribus  tomentosis,  spicis  nutanti- 
bus  of  Linnaeus,  are  now  rarely  used ;  they  have  been 
recommended  as  emmenagogue  and  alexipharniic. 

Origanum  marjorana.  The  systematic  name  of 
sweet  marjoram.  Marjorana.  This  plant,  Origanum 
— foliis  ovatis  obtusis,  spicis  subrotundis  compactis 
pubesccntibus  of  Linnaus,  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  and  is  in  frequent  use  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  pleasant  smell,  and 
a  moderately  warm,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste.  They 
yield  their  virtues  to  aqueous  and  spirituous  liquors, 
by  infusion,  and  to  water  in  distillation,  affording  a 
considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil.  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  plant  are  similar  to  those  of  the  wild 
plant  (see  Origanum  vulgare)  ;  but  being  much  more 
fragrant,  it  is  thought  to  be  more  cephalic,  and  better 
adapted  to  those  complaints  known  by  the  name  of 
nervous;  and  may  therefore  be  employed  with  the 
same  intentions  as  lavender.  It  was  directed  in  the 
pulvis  sternutatorius,  by  both  pharmacopoeias,  with  a 
view  to  the  agreeable  odour  which  it  communicates  to 
the  asarabacca,  rather  than  to  itserthine  power,  which 
is  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  it  is  now  wholly  omitted  in 
the  I'harm.  Loud.  In  its  recent  stale,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  successfully  applied  to  scirrhous  tumours  of  the 
breast. 

Origanum  svriacum.  The  Syrian  herb  mastich. 
See  Tcucrium  marum. 

Origanum  vulgare.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Wild  marjoram.  Marjorana;  Mancurana ;  Origa- 
num hcraclcoticum  ;  Onitis;  Zazarhendi  herba.  Ori- 
ganum— spicis  subrotundis  paniculatis  conglomcratis, 
bractis  cahjee  longioribus  ovatis  of  Linna'its.  This 
plant  crows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  Approaching  to  that  of  mar- 
joram, and  a  pungent  taste,  much  resembling  thyme, 
to  which  it  is  likewise  thought  to  be  more  allied  in  its 
medicinal  qualities,  and  therefore  deemed  to  be  cm 
menagogue,  tonic,  stomachic,  fcc.    The  diied  leaves. 

used  instead  of  tea,  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  grateful. 
They  are  employed  in  medicated  baths  ami  fomenta- 
tions. 

Oris  constrictor.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

"ki.uana  terra.  {Orleana,  so  named  from  the 
place  where  it  grows.)     See  Bixa  orleana. 

ORMSKIKK.  The  name  of  a  place  in  which  Hi]. 
lived,  who  invented  a  medicine  for  the  cute  of  hydro- 
phobia, and  died  without  making  known  its  composi- 
tion. The  analysis  of  Drs.  Black  and  Hepburn  de 
monstrates  it  to  be  half  an  ounce  of  powder  of 
chalk;  three  drachms  of  Armenian  bole;    ten  grains 
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of  alum ,  one  drachm  of  powder  of  elecampane  root ; 
si\  drops  of  oil  of  anise.  This  dose  is  to  be  taken 
every  morning  for  six  limes  in  a  glass  of  water,  w  illi  a 
small  proportion  ol  fresh  milk. 

ORNITHO'GALUM.  (From  com.  B  bird,  and 
ya\a,  milk:  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
Which  are  like  the  milk  found  in  cgus.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  M*X- 
andria;  Order,  Jlanogynia. 

Ornithogaum  maiutimum,  a  kind  of  wild  onion. 
Ula. 

ORNITHOGLOSSTJM.  (From  opns,  a  bird,  and 
vAucaa,  a  tongue:  so  called  from  its  shape.)    Bird's 

tongue.     The  seeds  of  the  ash-tree  are  sometimes  so 
called. 
ORNITHOLOGY.     {Ornitkaltgia;   from  opvif,  a 

bird,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  Heats  ol  birds. 

ORNTl'HOPO'DIl'M.  (From  opns,  a  bird,  and 
rows,  a  loot :  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  1 i  ds  to 
a  bird's  claw.)  Bird's  foot;  scorpion  wort  The  Or- 
nitkropus  perpustllus,  and  Hcorpioidts,  of  Linna-us, 
aie  so  called. 

O  RNUS.     (From  orn,  Ileb.)      The  ash  I 
arfnrds  manna. 

OROBA'NCHE.  (From  ooo6o<.  the  wild  pea,  and 
a)\ii>,  to  suffocate:  eo  called  because  it  twines  round 
the  orn bus  and  destroys  it.i  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnean  system.  Class,  Ofnan  <rui  and 
Didynanua  ;  Order,  .ingiosperima. 

Orobry'chis.  (From  opoBos,  the  wood  pea,  and 
/3pt>Xu>,  to  eat  )     The  same  as  orobance. 

O  ROBl'S.  '  (From  tptTrJta,  bo  eat.)  1.  Tlie  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class, 
Diadclphia  ;  Order,  Dccandria. 

3.  Tlie  pharmacopa-ial  name  of  the  crvum.  See 
Ercum. 

Orobus  tuecrosus.  The  heath-pea.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  nutritious.  The  Scotch  inl- 
anders hold  them  in  great  esteem,  and  chew  them  like 
tobacco. 

Oroseli'ntm.     See  .ithamanta. 

ORPIMEXT.  Orpimcntum.  A  sulphuret  of  arse- 
nic. Native  orpnnent  is  found  in  yellow,  brilliant, 
and,  as  it  were,  talky  masses,  often  mixed  wit!)  realgar, 
and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  colour.    See  Jirsenic. 

ORPINE.     See  Scdum  teiepham. 

Orrhopv'gicm.  (From  opoj,  the  extremity,  and 
rvyri,  the  buttocks.)  The  extremity  of  the  spine, 
Which  is  terminated  by  tiie  os  coco 

O'rrhos.     (From  ptu,  to  flow.)     1.     Serum,  whey. 

2.  The  raphe  of  the  scrotum. 

3.  The  extremity  of  the  sacrum. 
ORRIS.     See  hi*. 

Orris,  Florentine.     See  Iris  fiortntina. 

OrsLill'.     See  Lichen  roa.Ua. 

ORT11ITE.  A  mineral ;  so  named  because  it  always 
occurs  in  straight  layers,  generally  in  felspar.  It  re- 
sembles gadoliiiiie.  It  is  lound  in  the  mine  of  Fimbo 
in  Sweden. 

ORTHOCQ'LOX.  (From  opdos,  straight,  and  kw\ov, 
a  limb.)  It  is  a  species  of  stirt"  joint,  when  it  cannot 
be  bended,  but  remains  straight. 

ORTHOPNCE'A.  (Froiii  oc0os,  erect,  and  hvoij, 
breathing.;  .  A  very  quick  and  laborious  breathing, 
during  which  the  person  is  obliged  to  be  in  an  erect 
posture. 

Orva'le.  (Orvale,  French.)  A  species  of  clary  or 
horminum. 

Op.vieta'num,  a  medicine  that  resists  poisons;  from 
a  mountebank  of  Orvieta,  in  Italy,  who  first  made  him- 
self famous  by  taking  such  things  upon  the  staae, 
after  doses  of  pretended  poisons;  though  some  say  its 
inventor  was  one  Orvietanus,  and  that  it  is  named 
after  him. 

ORY'ZA.  (From  orcz,  Arabian.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Tri- 
andria.     Older,  JJigynia.    Tlie  rice  plant. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  for  rice.  See  Orijza 
sativa. 

Orvza  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  the  rice,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  where  it  is  boiled, 
and  eaten  either  alone  or  with  their  meat.  Large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  annually  sent  into  Europe,  and  n 
with  a  general  esteem  for  family  purposes.  The  people 
of  Java  have  a  method  of  making  puddings  of  rice, 
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which  seems  to  be  unknown  here ;  but  it  ii 

to  put  in  practice  if  it  should  merit  attei 

lake  a  conical  earthen  pot,  which 

cud,  and  perforati  d  all  over.    This  they  nil  ohm:   I 

full  with  rue,  and  nutting  ii  into  s  large  earthen 

the  same  shape,  filled  with  boiling  water,  the  ric«  |n 

the  first  pot  soon  swells,  and  stops  the  perii 

as  to  ki 'i'p  out  the  water.      By  this  method   the  nee  is 

brought  to  a  linn  consistence,  and  forms  a  pudding, 
which  Is  generali]  eaten  with  butter,  oil 

gar,  and  spices.  The  Indians  eat  stewed  rice  with  good 
success  against  the  bloody  flux;  and  in  d 
matory  disorders  they  cure  themselves  w'.thi 
coctionof  it.  The  spirituous  liquor  calJed  arrack  is 
made  from  this  mam.  Bice  grows  naturally  in  men  t 
places,  and  will  nut  come  to  perfection,  when  culti 
vated,  unless  the  ground  be  sometimes  overflowed  or 

plentifully  watered.       The  grain   is  of  a  gra}    colour 

when  liisi  reaped  ;  but  the  growers  have  a  method  of 
whitening  it  before  ii  is  sent  to  market    The  manner 

of  pel  forming  this,  and  beating  il  out  in  Eg]  pt,  is  ihus 

described  by  llasseiquist :  They  have  hollow  iron  cy- 
lindrical pestles,  about  an  inch  diameter,  lifted  by  a 

wheel  worked  with  o.\en.  A  person  ;-i:s  hi  Iwcen  the 
pestles,  and,  as  I  hey  rise,  pushes  forward  I  lie  nee,  while 
another  winnows  and  supplies  fresh  parcels.  Thus 
the;  continue  working  until  it  is  entirely  free  from 
chart".  Having  in  (his  manner  Cleaned  it,  lliey  mid 
one  thirtieth  part  of  sail,  and  rub  them  Loth  toj  i 
by  winch  tlie  grain  acquires  a  whiteness;  then  it  is 
passed  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  salt  again  from 
it.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon  they  have  a  much  more 
expeditious  method  of  getting  out  the  rice;  for,  in  the 
field  where  it  is  reaped,  they  din  a  round  hole,  with  a 
level  bottom,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  eight  yards  diame- 
ter, and  till  it  with  bundles  of  coin.  Having  laid  it 
properly,  the  women  diive  about  half  a  dozen  oxen 
continually  round  the  pit ;  and  thus  they  will  tread  out 
forty  or  fifty  bushels  a  day.  This  is  "a  very  ancient 
method  of  treading  out  com,  and  is  still  practised  in 
upon  other  sorts  of  grain. 

OS.    1.  (Os,  ossis.  n.)     A  bone.    See  B ove. 

2.  (Os,  oris,  n.)    The  mouth. 

Os  externum.  The  entrance  into  the  vagina  Is  so 
named  in  opposition  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which 
is  called  the  os  internum. 

Os  internum.    The  orifice  or  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

Os  leonis.     The  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

Os  spongiosum.  The  spongy  bones  are  two  in 
number,  and  are  called  osaa  spongiosa  ivfcriora.  The 
ethmoid  bone  has  two  turbinated  portions,  which  a:e 
sometimes  called  the  superior  spongy  bom  s.  These 
bones,  which,  from  tiieir  shape,  are  sometimes  called 
ossa  turbinata,  have,  by  some  anatomists,  been  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  ethmoid  bone ;  and  by 
ashen,  as  portions  of  the  ossa  palati.  In  young  sub- 
jects, however,  they  are  evidently  distinct  bom  s.  They 
consist  of  a  spongy  lamella  in  each  nostril.  The  con- 
vex  surface  of  this  lamina  is  turned  towards  the  sep- 
tum narium,  and  its  concave  part  towards  the  maxil- 
lary bot;e,  covering  the  opening  of  the  lachrymal  duel 
into  the  nose.  From  their  upper  edge  at ise  two  pro- 
the  posterior  of  these,  which  is  the  broadest, 
bangs  as  it  were  upon  the  edtre  of  the  antrum  bigh- 
morianum;  the  anterior  one  joins  the  os  unguis,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  These  bones  are 
complete  in  the  foetus.  They  are  lined  with  the  pitui- 
tary membrane  ;  and,  besides  their  connexion  with  the 
ethmoid  bone,  are  joined  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  stipe 
riora  osaa  palati,  and  ossa  unguis.  Besides  these  ossa 
spongiosa  inferiora  there  are  sometimes  two  others, 
situated  lower  down,  one  in  each  nostril.  These  are 
very  properly  considered  as  a  production  of  the  sides 
of  the  maxillary  sinus  turned  downwards.  In  many 
subjects,  likewise,  we  find  other  smaller  bones  standing 
out  info  the  nostrils,  which,  from  their  shape,  might 
also  deserve  the  name  of  turbinata,  but  they  are  un 
certain  in  their  size,  situation,  and  number. 

Os  TtNcss.    See  Tinea  os. 

[OSBORN,  John  C.  M.I),  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  John 
Osborn,  was  born  at  Middlctown,  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember, 1760.  He  received  his  classical  education  at 
Middlctown,  under  the  Rev.  Enoch  Huntington,  an 
eminent  scholar;  and  his  medical  education  exclu- 
sively under  his  father.  He  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  academic  honour  till  he  became  eminent  in  his 
profession   in  North  Carolina,  to  which  state  he  re 
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moved  in  1787.  Here  lie  was  well  known  as  a  success- 
ful practitioner,  and  was  repeatedly  placed  at  the  head 
of  tlie  Medical  Society  of  the  district.  He  came  to  the 
city  of  New- York  in  1807,  and  was  shortly  after  intro- 
duced to  a  large  scene  of  practice.  He  was  created 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  of  Columbia  College,  and  upon  the  union 
of  that  Faculty  with  the  College  of  physicians  and 
Surgeons,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  He  died 
Of  a  pulmonary  disorder  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix, 
upon  the  day  of  his  landing,  March  5th,  Jt'l'J. 

With  his  professional  erudition,  Dr.  Osborn  united 
great  literary  acquirements,  and  his  knowledge  of  hooks 
was  varied  and  extensive.  These  acquisitions  he  often 
displayed  in  his  course  of  public  instruction.  His  view 
of  the  Materia  Mcdica  as  a  .science  was  equalled  by 
few,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  actual  medical  quali- 
ties of  the  native  productions  of  our  soil,  was  a  sub- 
ject which  he  delighted  to  investigate,  and  in  his  prac- 
tice, and  by  his  instructions,  he  earnestly  enjoined  an 
acquaintance  with  these  important  remedial  agents. 

Dr.  Osborn  was  a  man  of  much  more  science  and 
eminence  in  his  profession  than  either  his  father  or 
grandfather,  and  possessed  a  very  fine  taste  for  poetry, 
belles  Ictires,  and  painting.  While  he  was  quite  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Barlow  submitted  to  him  and  his 
friend,  the  late  Uichard  Alsop,  Esq.  the  manuscript  of 
the  Vision  of  Columbus,  for  their  correction  and  revi- 
sion, previous  to  its  publication.  His  taste  in  painting 
was  highly  cultivated,  and  he  might  have  attained  to 
great  eminence  at  an  artist." — Tkach.  Med.  Bio<r.  A.] 

OSOE'DO.     A  yawning. 

Oscheocele.  (From  oax^ov,  the  scrotum,  and 
xriXt),  a  tumour.)     1.  Any  tumour  of  the  scrotum. 

J.  A  scrotal  hernia. 

O'SCHEON.  Ocx^ov-  The  scrotum.  Galen  gives 
the  name  to  the  os  uteri. 

OSCHEO'PHYMA.  (From  oaxcov,  the  scrotum, 
and  (pupa,  a  tumour.)     A  swelling  of  the  scrotum. 

OSCILLATION.     Vibration.  "See  Irritability. 

O'SCITANS.  (From  oscito,  to  gape.)  Yawning. 
Caimig. 

OSCtTA'TIO.  (From  oscito,  to  gape.)  Yawning. 
Gaping. 

OSCULATO'RIUS.  (From  osculo,  to  kiss :  so  call- 
ed because  the  action  of  kissing  is  performed  by  it.) 
The  sphincter  muscle  of  the  lips. 

O'SCULUM.  (Diminutive  of  os,  a  mouth  )  A  lit- 
tle mouth. 

OSMAZOME.  If  cold  water,  which  has  been  di- 
gested for  a  few  hours  on  slices  of  raw  muscular  fibre, 
with  occasional  pressure,  be  evaporated,  filtered,  and 
then  treated  with  pure  alkohol,  a  peculiar  animal  prin- 
ciple will  be  dissolved,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  salts. 
By  dissipating  the  alkohol  with  a  gentle  heat,  the  os- 
ma/.oine  is  obtained.  It  lias  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
and  the  taste  and  smell  of  soup.  Its  aqueous  solution 
affords  precipitates,  with  infusion  of  nut-galls,  nitrate 
v,  and  nitrate  and  acetate  of  lead. 

OSMIUM.  A  new  metal  lately  discovered  by  Tcn- 
nanl  among  platina,and  so  called  by  him  from  the  pun- 
gent and  peculiar  smell  of  ils  oxide. 

OSMUND.    See  Osmunda  regalia. 

OSMU  NDA.  (From  Osmund,  who  first  used  it.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Cryplogamia; 
Order,  Filices. 

Osmunoa  reoai.is.  Filix  florida.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  osmund-royal.  its  root  possesses  astrin- 
grni  and  emmenagogue  virtues. 

O'SPHYS.     OaQvs-    The  loins. 

Ossa  BPONOBOSA.     See  Os  spongiosum. 

OSSICULUM.     A  little  bone. 

i  a  At  lull's.  The  small  bones  of  the  inter- 
nal ear  are  four  in  number,  viz.  the  malleus,  incus, 
Stapes,  and  osorbiculare;  and  are  situated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum.  See  Malleus,  Incus,  Stapes,  and 
Orbicular*  os. 

OSSIFICATION.  (Ossificatio;  from  os,  a  bone, 
and  facto,  to  make.)     See  Osteon- 

OSSI  FKAGA.  (From  os,  a  bone,  and  frango,  to 
break.)    A  petrified  root,  called  the  bone-binder,  from 

Its  Supposed  Virtues  in  uniting  fractured  bones. 
OSSl'FRAGUS.    See  Oiteooolla. 

'  >SSI' Voh' I 'S.     (From  »s,  a  bone,  and  voro,  lo  de- 
\  our.  i     Applied  to  a  species  of  tumour  or  ulcer  which 
destroys  the  bone. 
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Osta  gra.  (From  oanov,  a  bone,  and  aypa,  a  lay 
ing  hold  of.)     A  forceps  to  take  out  bones  with. 

Ostei'tes.  (From  o^eov,  a  bone.)  The  bone-binder 
See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEOCO'LLA.  (From  o$tov,  a  bone,  and  KoXXaw 
to  glue.)  Ossifruga;  Hvlosteus ;  Osteites ;  Amos 
tens;  Osteolithos ;  Stelochites.  Glue-bone,  stone,  oi 
hone-binder.  A  particular  carbonate  of  lime  found  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  Marche  ot 
Brandenburg,  and  in  other  countries.  It  is  una  with 
in  loose  sandy  grounds,  spreading  from  near  the  sur 
line  lo  a  considerable  depth,  into  a  number  of  raiiiili 
cations  like  the  roots  of  a  tree.  It  is  of  a  whitish  co 
lour,  soft  while  under  the  earth,  friable  when  dry 
rough  on  the  surface,  for  the  most  part  either  hollow 
within,  or  filled  with  a  solid  wood,  or  with  a  powdery 
white  matter.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  pro- 
moting tlie  coalition  of  fractured  bones,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  callus,  which  virtues  are  not  attributed  to  it  in 
the  present  day. 

USTEO  COPUS.  (From  ocrcov,  a  bone,  and  koxoc, 
uneasiness.)  A  very  violent  tixed  pain  in  any  part  of 
the  bone. 

Osteogenics.  (From  osrcov,  a  bone,  and  yevvau), 
to  beget.)  Medicines  which  promote  the  generation  of 
a  callus. 

OSTEOGENY.  {Osteopenia;  from  o^cov,  a  bone, 
and  yevcta,  generation.)  The  growth  of  bmies.  Bones 
are  either  formed  between  membranes,  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  cartilage  ;  and  the  bony  deposition  is  effected 
by  a  determined  action  of  arteries.  The  secretion  of 
bone  takes  place  in  cartilage  in  the  long  bones,  as/hose 
of  the  arm,  leg,  etc.;  and  between  two  layers  of  mem- 
brane, as  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  where  true  cartilage 
is  never  seen  Often  the  bony  matter  is  formed  in  dis- 
tinct bags,  and  there  it  grows  into  form,  as  in  the  teeth  ; 
for  each  tooth  is  formed  in  its  little  bai;,  which,  by  in 
jeclion,  can  be  filled  and  covered  with  vessels  An 
artery  of  the  body  can  assume  this  action,  and  deposite 
bone,  which  is  formed  aiso  where  it  should  not  be,  in 
the  tendons  and  in  the  joints,  in  the  great  arteries  and 
in  the  valves,  in  the  flesh  of  the  heart  itself,  or  even  ia 
the  soft  and  pulpy  substance  of  the  brain. 

Most  of  the  bones  in  the  foetus  are  merely  cartilage 
before  the  time  of  birth.  This  cartilage  i?  ne\er 
hardened  into  bone,  but  from  the  first  it  is  an  organized 
mass.  It  has  its  vessels,  which  are  at  first  transparent, 
but  u  Inch  soon  dilate  ;  and  whenever  the  red  colour  of 
the  blood  begins  to  appear  in  them,  ossification  very 
quickly  succeeds,  the  arteries  being  so  far  enlarged  08 
to  carry  the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood.  The  first  mark 
of  ossification  is  an  artery  which  is  seen  running  into 
the  centre  of  the  jelly  Which  is  formed.  Other  arteries 
soon  appear,  and  a  net-work  of  vessels  is  formed,  and 
then  a  centre  of  ossification  begins,  stretching  its  rays 
according  to  the  length  of  the  bone,  and  then  the  caiii- 
lllge  l><  2ins  to  grow  opaque,  yellow,  brittle  :  it  will  no 
longer  bend,  and  a  bony  centre  may  easily  be  discover- 
ed. Other  points  of  ossification  are  successively  form- 
ed, preceded  by  tlie  appearance  of  arteries.  The  ossi- 
ficalion  follows  the  vessels,  and  buries  and  hides  those 
vessels  by  which  it  is  formed.  The  vessels  advance 
towards  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  whole  body  of  the 
bone  becomes  opaque,  and  there  is  left  a  small  vascu- 
lar circle  only  al  either  end.  The  heads  are  separated 
ftom  the  body  of  the  hone  by  a  thin  cartilage,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  centre,  extending  still  towards  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bone,  perforate  the  cartilage,  pass  into  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  then  ils  ossification  also  begins, 
and  a  small  nucleus  of  ossification  is  formed  in  its 
centre.  Thus  the  heads  and  the  body  aie  at  fust  dis- 
tinct bones,  formed  apart,  joined  by  a  cartilage,  and 
not  united  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Then 
the  deposition  of  bone  begins;  and  while  the  bone  is 

laid  by  the  arteries,  the  cartilage  is  coin  eyed  away  by 
the  absorbing  vessels  ;  and  while  ihev  convex  away  the 
superfluous  cartilage,  they  model  the  bone  into  Its  duo 
nape  Out  Its  cavities,  cancelli  and  hole.-,  remove 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  remaining  cat  ullage,  and  harden 
it  into  due  consistence.  The  earth  which  constitutes 
the  hardness  of  bone,  and  all  its  useful  properties,  is 
inorganized,  and  lies  in  the  interstices  of  bone,  where 
ii  is  made  up  of  gelatinous  matter  to  give  it  consist- 

i-nce  and  strength,  furnished  with  absorbents  to  keep 
it  in  health,  and  carry  off  its  wasted  parts;  and  per- 
vaded bj  hi. iod  vessels  to  supply  it  with  new  matter. 
Dining  all  the  process  of  ossification,  the  absorbent* 
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action  to  the  stimulus  which  is  applied 
irry  away  the  serous  fluid,  when  jelly 
its  place;  thej  remove  the  jelly  as  the  oone 
is  laid  ;  r  cmovingthe-bony  particles  also, 

which  (.as  in  a  circle)  i ln_-  arteries  continually  renew. 
lovaiion  and  change  of  parts  goes  on  even  in 
the  hardest  bone.-,  mi  that  after  a  bone  is  perfectly 
formed,  its  older  particles  are  continually  being  remov- 
ed, and  ncu  ones  are  deposited  in  their  plate.  The 
bony  particles  are  so  deposited  in  the  Aal  bones  of  (lie 
skull  as  to  present  a  radiated  structure,  and  the  vacan- 
cies  between  the  fibres  which  occasion  tins  appearance, 
are  found  by  injection  to  be  chiefly  passages  for  blood- 
vessels. As  the  foHus  increases  in  Bize,  the  osseous 
fibres  increase  in  number,  till  a  lamina  is  produced ; 
and  as  the  bone  continues  to  grow,  more  lamina  are 
added,  till  the  more  solid  pan  of  a  hone  is  formed. 
The  ossification  winch  begins  in  cartilage  is  consider- 
ably later  than  that  which  liai  its  01  igin  between  mem- 
branes. The  generality  of  bonea  are  incomplete  until 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  between  the  fifteenth  and 
twentieth  years,  and  in  some  few  instances  not  until  a 
later  period.     The  small    hone;,  of  til"    ear,  however, 

are  completely  formed  at  birth. 

OSTEOGRAPHY.  [OsteograpHa;  from  o?tov,  a 
bone,  and;  out},'  The  description  of  the 

bones.     See  Bane. 

Osteoli  thos.  (From  os-ror,  a  bone,  and  XiOos,  a 
Stone  )     See   Usteocolla. 

OSTEOLOGY.  {Osteelogia;  from  o-cov.  a  bone, 
and  Aoyoj,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  bones. 
See  t! 

OSTEOPEDION.  (From  o^cov,  a  bone,  and  xuis. 
naiSos,  an  infant.)  LitkopatUon.  A  term  an  en  to 
the  mass  of  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  which  had  become 
i<-  of  an  almost  stony  consistence. 

OSTHFXIA.  (From  ostu^ijj,  osseous  or  bony,  and 
f\tS,  habit,  j  The  name  in  Good's  Nosology  of  a  genus 
or  diseases  ritiea;  Order,  Jtesotiea.    Os 

thexy  or  ossific  diathesis.  It  has  two  species,  Ustlitzia 
injiircirns  ;   impleia. 

OstiaRIOS.  From  ostium,  a  door.)  The  pylorus 
has  been  so  called. 

Osniiu.  (Diminutive  of  ostium,  a  door.)  The 
valves  or  gates  of  the  heart. 

OSTIUM.  A  door  or  opening.  .Applied  to  small 
foramina  or  openings. 

O'strea.  (From  o^paKov,  a  shell.)  Tin-  oyster. 
The  shell  of  this  fish  is  occasionally  used  medicinally ; 
its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime.     £ 

OSTRU'THIUM.     See  Imprraluria. 

OSY'RIS.  [Ocvpis  of  Dioscoridea,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  small  shrub  with  numerous,  dark,  tough 
r  Martyn  conjectures  its  deri- 
vation from  o£o$,  a  branch.  Some  take  the  antirrhi- 
num luiuria  lor  the  true  (Jsyris.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  Dim- 
cia ,   Order,  Triandria. 

Osyris  alba.  Cas-sia  poelica  lobclli ;  Cassia  lati- 
nornni ;  Cas.fia  lignea  vionsptlie.nsium  j  Cassia  mons- 
peliensium.  Poet's  cassia  or  gardruhe  ;  Poet's  rose- 
mary. The  whole  shrub  is  astringent.  It  grows  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

OTALGIA.  (From  ovs,  the  ear,  and  a\yos,  pain,) 
The  earache. 

O'i encuy  tes.  (From  oitoj,  the  genitive  of  ovc,  an 
ear,  and  tyxtuw,  to  pour  in.)    A  syringe  for  the  ears. 

Otho'nna.  (From  oQovn  lint:  so  called  from  the 
softness  of  its  leaves.)    A  species  of  celandine. 

O'tica.  (From  ous,  the  ear.)  Medicines  against 
diseases  of  the  ear. 

Oti'tbs  (From  ns,  the  ear.)  An  epithet  of  the 
little  finger,  because  it  is  commonly  made  use  of  in 
scratching  the  ear. 

OTI'TIS  (From  ovc,  the  ear.)  Inflammation  of 
the  internal  ear.  It  is  known  by  pyrexia,  and  an  ex- 
cruciating and  throbbing  pain  in  the  internal  ear,  that, 
is  sometimes  attended  with  delirium. 

Otopi.a'tcs.  (From  ouj,  the  tar.)  A  stinking 
ulcer  behind  the  ear. 

OTOPYO'SIS.  (From  ovc,  the  ear,  and  ttvov,  pus.) 
A  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear. 

OTORKII/E'A.  ;From  ovc,  the  ear,  and  pm,  to 
flow.)     A  discharge  from  the  ear. 

Ova'le  foramen.      See  Feramcn  male. 

OVALIS      Oval.    Some  parts  of  animals  and  ve- 
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getables  receive  this  name  fiom  being  of  this  shape 
BS  foramen  ovale,  centrum  ovale,  folium   jvalc,  reccp 

taculum  o\  ale. 

OVARIAN.    Ovarial.    Belonging  to  tl  e  ovarium; 

OVA'RIUM.  (Diminutive  of  ovum,  an  egg.)  Tim 
ovaua  an' two  flat  oval  bodies,  aboui  -■:""  inch  In 
length,  and  rather  more  than  half  in  breadth  mid  thick 
nc.-s,  suspended  in  the  broad  ligaments,  abi  u  the  dis- 
tance m  one  inch  from  the  uterus  behind,  and  a  lutlo 
below  the  Fallopian  lubes.  To  the  ovarin,  according 
to  the  idea  of  their  structure  entertained  bj  dilferent 
anatomists,  various  nses  have  been  assigned,  hi  tho 
purpose  the)  answer  has  been  differently  explained. 
Some  have  supposed  thai  theii  texture  was  glandular, 
and  that  they  secreted  a  fluid  equit  alenl  to,  and  similar 

to  the  male  semen;  but   Others,  who    have   examined 

them  with  more  care,  assert,  thai  they  are  ovaua  in 
the  literal  acc<  ptation  of  the  term,  and  include  a  num- 
ber of  vesicles,  01  ova,  to  the  amount  of  twentj  two 
of  different  sizes,  joined  to  the  Internal  surface  ol  the 

ovaria  by  cellular  threads  or  pedicles;  and  that  they 
contain  a  fluid  which  has  the  appearance  of  thin 
lymph.     These  vesicles  are,   in   fact,  to  Be  seen  in  the 

healthy  ovaua  of  every  young  w an.     They  differ 

very  much  in  their  number  in  dilferent  ovaria,  but  are 
very  seldom  so  numerous  as  has  just  been  stai 
have  agreed  that  the  ovaria  prepare  whatevi 
male  supplies  towards  the  formation  of  the  festua  ;  and 
this  is  proved  by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which  con- 
sists in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  aftei  which  the 
animal  not  only  loses  the  power  of  conceiving,  hut  de 
sire  is  for  ever  extinguished.  The  outer  coat  of  the 
ovaria,  together  with  that  of  the  uterus,  is  given  by 
the  peritoneum  ;  and  whenever  an  ovum  is  passed  into 
the  Fallopian  tube,  a  fissure  is  observed  at  the  part 
through  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  transferred. 
These  fissures  healing,  leave  small  longitudinal  cica- 
trices on  the  surface,  which  are  said  to  enable  us  to 
determine,  whenever  the  ovarium  is  examined,  the 
number  of  times  a  woman  has  conceived.  The  cor- 
pora lutea  are  oblong  glandular  bodies  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  found  in  the  ovaria  of  all  animals  when  preg 
nant,  and,  according  to  some,  when  they  are  salacious. 
They  are  said  to  be  calyces,  from  winch  the  Impreg- 
nated ovum  has  dropped;  and  their  number  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  conceptions  found  in 
the  uterus.  They  are  largest  and  most  conspicuous  in 
the  early  state  of  pregnancy,  and  remain  for  some  time 
alter  delivery,  when  they  gradually  fade  and  wither 
till  they  disappear.  The  corpora  lutea  are  very  vascu- 
lar, except  at  their  centre,  which  is  whitish;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  white  partis  a  small  cavity,  from 
which  the  impregnated  ovum  is  thought  to  have  imme- 
diately proceeded.  The  ovaria  are  the  seat  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  dropsy,  which  most  commonly  happens 
to  women  at  the  time  of  the  final  cessation  of  the 
menses,  though  not  unfrequently  at  a  more  early  period 
of  life.  It  is  of  the  encysted  kind,  the  fluid  bring 
sometimes  limpid  and  thin,  and  at  others  di 
and  gelatinous.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  con- 
tained in  one  cyst,  often  in  several  ;  and  in  oHieis  the 
whole  tumefaction  has  been  composed  of  hydatids  not 
lamer  than  grapes,  The  ovaria  are  also  subject,  espe 
cially  a  short  time  after  delivery,  to  Inflammation,  ter- 
minating in  suppuration,  and  lo  scirrhous  and  can- 
cerous diseases,  vviih  considerable  enlargement.  In  the 
former  state,  they  generally  adhere  to  some  adjoining 

part,  as  the  uterus,  rectum,  bladder,  or  external  Inte- 
guments, and  the  matter  is  discharged  from  the  vug  na 
by  stool,  by  urine,  or  by  an  external  abscess  of  the  in 
teguments  of  the  abdomen. 

OVATl.'S.  Ovate.  Leaves,  petals,  seeds,  &.c.  are 
so  called  when  of  the  shape  of  an  egg  cut  lengthwise, 
the  base  being  rounded,  and  broader  than  the  extremity, 
a  very  common  form  of  leaves ;  as  in  Vinca  major 
and  Urtica  pilulifera,  and  the  petals  of  the  Allium  fla 
vum,  and  narcissus  pBuedo-narcissus  ;  the  receptacle 
of  the  Omphalea,  and  seeds  of  the  liuercus. 

OVIDI  :  ictus;  from  ovum,  an  egg,  and 

ductus,  a  canal.)  The  duct  or  canal  through  which 
the  OVUm,  or  egg,  passes.  In  the  human  species,  the 
Fallopian  tube  is  so  called,  which  runs  from  the  ovary 
to  the  bottom  of  the  womb. 

OVIPAROUS.  (From  ovum,  an  egg,  and  pario,  to 
bring  forth.)  Animals  which  exclude  their  young  in 
the  egg,  which  are  afterward  hatched. 

Ovo'rwm  test  r..  Egg-shells.  A  testaceous  absorbent 
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OVULOM.    Alittleega.    See  Ovum. 
O'VUM.    1.  An  egg.    SeeJE^y. 

a.  'i'lie  vesicles  in  tlie  ovarium  of  females  are  called 
the  ova,  or  ovula.  When  fecundation  takes  place  in 
one  or  more  of  these,  they  pass,  after  a  short  time, 
along  the  Fallopian  tube  into  the  uterus. 

"  Deeelopement  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus. — The 
ovum,  in  the  first  moments  of  iis  abode  in  the  uterus, 
is  free  and  unattached  ;  its  volume  is  nearly  that 
which  it  had  in  quitting  the  ovarium  ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  the  second  month,  lis  dimension*  increase,  it 
becomes  covered  with  filaments  of  about  a  line  in 
length,  Which  ramify  in  Hie  manner  of  blood-vessels, 
and  are  implanted  into  tlKilrculua.  In  the  third  month, 
they  are  seen  only  on  one  side  of  the  ovum,  the  others 
have  nearly  disappeared ;  but  those  which  remain 
have  acquired  a  greater  extern,  thickness,  and  consist- 
ence, and  are  mors  deeply  implanted  into  the  decidu- 
ous membrane  ;  taken  together  they  form  the  placenta. 
The  ovum,  in  the  rest  of  its  surface,  presents  only  a 
soft  llocculent  layer  called  iccidua  njlexa.  The  ovum 
continues  to  increase  until  the  end  of  pregnancy,  in 
which  its  volume  is  neatly  equal  to  that  of  the  uterus  ; 
but  its  structure  suffers  important  Changes  which  wc 
Will  examine. 

At  first  its  two  membranes  have  yielded  to  its  en- 
largement, While  becoming  thicker  or  more  resisting: 
the  exterior  is  called  chorion;  the  other  amnion.  The 
liquid  contained  by  the  latter  augments  in  proportion 
to  the  volume'  of  the  ovum.  In  the  second  month  of 
pregnancy,  there  exists  also  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid 
between  the  chorion  and  amnion,  but  it  disappi  ars 
during  the  third  month. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  ovum  presents 
nothing  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  term  ;  the 
contained  liquid  is  transparent,  and  partly  coagulable 
as  before.  At  this  period  there  is  seen,  on  the  side 
where  the  ovum  adheres  to  the  uterus,  something 
slightly  opaque,  gelatinous,  all  the  parts  of  which  ap- 
pear homogeneous;  in  a  short  time,  certain  points 
become  opaque,  two  distinct  vesicles  are  formed,  nearly 
equal  ia  volume,  and  united  by  a  pedicle,  one  of  which 
adheres  to  the  amnion  by  a  small  litament.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  a  red  spot  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  this 
last,  from  which  yellowish  filaments  are  seen  to  take 
their  rise:  this  is  the  heart,  and  the  principal  sangui- 
ferous vessels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  month, 
the  head  is  very  visible,  the  eyes  form  two  black  points, 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  head; 
small  openings  indicate  the  place  of  the  ears  and  nos- 
trils ;  the  mouth,  at  fust  very  laree,  is  contracted  after- 
ward by  tiic  develnpement  of  the  lips,  which  happens 
about  the  sixtieth  day,  with  that  of  the  ears,  nose, 
extremities,  &c. 

The  developement  of  all  the  principal  organs  happens 
successively  until  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
month  ;  then  the  state  of  the  embniu  ceases,  and  that 
Of  the  firtus  begins,  which  is  continued  till  the  termi- 
nation of  pregnancy.  All  the  parts  increase  with  more 
or  less  rapidity  during  this  time,  and  draw  towards  the 
form  which  they  must  present  after  birth.  BefON  the 
sixth  month,  the  lungs  are  very  small,  the  heart  large,  but 
its  lour  cavities  are  confounded,  or  at  least  difficult  to 
distinguish;  the  liver  is  large,  and  occupies  a  great  part 
of  the  abdomen  ;  the  gall-bladder  is  not  full  of  bile,  but 
of  a  colourless  fluid  not  bitter  :  the  small  intestine,  in 
its  lower  part,  contains  a  yellowish  matter,  in  small 
quantity,  called  meconium;  the  testicles  are  placed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  superior  lumbar  vertebra'  ;  the 
ovarla  occupy  the  same  position.     At  the  end   of  the 

seventh  month,  the  lungs  assume  a  reddish  tint 
Which  they  had  not  before;  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
become  distinct ;  the  liver  preserves  its  large  dimen- 
sions, but  removes  a  little  from  the  umbilicus  ;  the  bile 
shows  itself  In  the  gall-bladder ;  the  meconium  Is  more 
abundant,  and  descends  lower  in  the  great  intestine; 
Ihe  OVaria  tend  to  the  pelvis,  the  testicles  are  directed 
to  the  inguinal  rings.  At  lliis  period  the  hetus  is  ca- 
pable of  life,  that  is,  it  could  live  and  breathe  it  ex- 
pelled from  the  uterus.  Kvery  thing  becomes  more 
perfect  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  months.  We  cannot 
here  follow  the  interesting  details  of  this  increase  of 
tlie  organs ;  they  belong  to  anatomy :  we  shall  consider 
the  physiological  phenomena  that  relate  to  them. 

Function*  of  the  ovum,  andof  the  fatus.—'Y\\v  ovum 
begins  to  grow  as  soon  as  it  arrives  in  the  cavity  of  the 

uterus;  it.,  surface  i>  oovered  with  asperities  that  are 
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quickly  transformed  into  sanguiferous  vessels:  there  is 
then  life  in  the  ovum.  But  we  have  no  idea  of  this 
mode  of  existence ;  probably  the  surface  of  the  ovum 
ill, -orb-;  the  fluids  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  these, 
alter  having  undergone  a  particular  elaboration  by  the 
membranes,  are  alter  ward  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
amnion. 

What  was  the  germ  before  its  appearance?  Did  it 
exist,  or  was  it  formed  at  that  instant  t  Does  the  little 
almost  opaque  mass  that  composes  it  contain  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  the  organs  of  the  foetus  and  the  adult,  or 
are  these  created  the  instant  they  begin  to  show  them 
selves  ?  What  can  be  the  nature  of  a  nutrition  bo 
complicated,  so  important,  performed  without  vessels, 
nerves,  or  apparent  circulation  1  How  does  the  heart 
move  before  the  apjiearance  of  the  nervous  system  ? 
Whence  comes  the  yellow  blood  that  it  contains  at 
first  ?  &x.  &.c.  No  reply  can  be  given  to  any  of  these 
questions  in  the  present  state  of  science. 

We  know  very  little  of  what  happens  in  the  embryo, 
whose  organs  are  only  yet  rudely  delineated;  ne\er- 
tbere  is  a  kind  of  circulation  recognised.  The 
heart  sends  blood  into  the  large  vessels,  and  into  the  ru 
dimentary  placenta ;  probably  blood  returns  to  the 
heart  by  veins,  &c. — lint  when  tiie  new  being  has 
reached  the  foetal  state,  as  most  of  the  organs  are  very 
apparent,  then  it  is  possible  to  recognise  some  of  the 
functions  peculiar  to  that  state. 

Tlie  circulation  is  the  best  known  of  the  functions 
of  the  foetus:  it  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the 
adult,  and  is  performed  in  a  manner  quite  ditierent. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  divided  into  venous  and 
arterial :  for  tlie  foetal  blood  has  sensibly  every  where 
the  same  appearance,  that  is,  a  brownish  red  tint :  in 
other  respects  it  is  much  the  same  ns  the  blood  of  the 
adult ;  it  coagulates,  separates  into  clot,  and  serum,  &c 
I  do  not  know  why  seme  learned  chemists  have  be- 
lieved that  it  does  not  contain  fibrin. 

'flic  placenta  is  the  most  singular  and  one  of  the 
most  important  organs  of  the  circulation  of  the  foetus" 
it  succeeds  to  those  filaments  which  cover  the  ovum 
during  the  first  months  of  pregnancy.  Very  small  at 
fust,  it  soon  acquires  a  considerable  size.  It  adheres. 
by  its  exterior  surface,  to  the  uterus,  presents  irregular 
furrows,  which  indicate  its  division  into  several  lobes 
or  cotyledon?,  the  number  and  form  of  which  aie  not 
determined.  Its  foetal  surface  is  covered  by  the  cho- 
rion and  amnion,  except  at  its  centre,  into  which  tlie 
umbilical  coTd  is  inserted.  Its  parenchyma  is  formed 
of  sanguiferous  vessels,  divided  and  subdivided.  They 
belong  to  the  divisions  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  and  to 
the  radicles  of  the  vein  of  the  same  name.  The  ves- 
sels of  one  lobe  do  not  communicate  with  those  of  the 
adjoining  lobes:  but  tho^e  of  the  same  cotyledon  anas- 
tomose frequently,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
make  injections  pass  I'min  one  to  another. 

The  umbilical  cord  extends  from  near  the  centre  of 
the  placenta  to  the  umbilicus  of  the  child  ;  its  length  ia 
often  near  two  feet ;  it  is  formed  by  the  two  umbilical 
arteries  and  the  vein,  connected  by  a  very  close  cellular 
tissue,  and  is  covered  by  the  two  membranes  of  the 
ovum. 

In  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  a  vesicle,  which 
receives  small  vessels,  being  a  prolongation  of  the  me- 
senteric artery  and  tlie  meseraic  vein,  is  found  in  the 
body  of  the  cord,  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion, 
near  the  umbilicus.  This  vesicle  is  not  analagous  to 
the  allantoid ;  it  represents  the  membranes  of  the  yelk 
of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  of  the 
mammalia.  It  contains  a  yellowish  fluid  which  seems 
to  he  absorbed  by  the  veins  of  its  parietes. 

The  umbilical  vein,  arising  from  the  placenta,  and 
then  arriving  at  the  umbilicus,  enters  tlie  abdomen,  and 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver;  there  It  di- 
vides into  two  large  branches,  one  of  which  is  distri- 
buted to  the  liver,  along  with  tlicrcnn  porta,  while  the 
other  soon  terminates  m  tne  vena  cava  under  the  name 
of  ductus  venoms.  This  vein  has  two  valves,  one  at 
the  place  of  its  bifurcation,  and  the  other  at  ihe  June- 
lion  with  the  vena  cava. 

Tin'  heart  and  Ihe  large  vessels  of  the  foetus  capable 
of  life,  aie  very  different  from  what  they  become  after 
birth  ;  the  \  alve  of  the  vena  cava  is  large  ;  the  parti- 
tion of  the  auricles  presents  a  large  opening  provided 

with  a  semilunar  valve,  called  foramen  ovale.  The 
pulmonar}  artery,  after  having  sent  two  small  branches 
to  the  lungs,  terminates  almost  immediately  in  the 
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aorta,  in  the  concave  aspect  ot  the  arch  ,  it  is  called  in 

Itlls  place  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  hist  character  proper  to  the  circulating  organs 
of  the  fetus,  is  the  existence  of  the  umbilical  arteries, 
which  arise  from  the  internal  iUaca,  ore  directed  over 
the  sides  of  the  bladder,  attach  themselves  to  the  ura- 
chus,  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  by  the  umbilici)*!  and  no 
to  the  placenta,  where  they  arc  distributed  as  has  been 
mentioned  above. 

According  to  this  disposition  of  the  circulating  ap- 
paratus  of  the  fcatus,  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of 

the  blued  aught  to  be  diflerenl  in  it  from  that  in  the 
adult,    [f  we  suppose  that  the  blood  sets  out  from  the 

placenta,  li  evidently  passes  through  the  umbilical  vein 
as  far  as  the  liver-  there,  one  pan  of  the  blood  passes 
into  the  liver,  and  the  other  into  the  vena  cava  .  these 
two  directions  carry  it  to  the  heart  by  the  inferior  vena 
cava;  being  arrived  at  this  Divan,  It  penetrates  into  the 
risslu  auricle,  and  into  the  left  by  the  foramen  avals,  at 
the  instant  in  which  the  auricles  are"  dilated.  At  this 
instant,  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  inevita- 
bly mixed  with  that  of  the  superior.  How,  Indeed 
could  two  liquids  of  the  same  nature,  or  marly  so,  re- 
main isolated  in  a  cavity  in  which  they  arrive  at  the 
same  time,  and  which  contracts  to  expel  them.  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  Sebatier,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on 
the  Circulation  of  the  Fatus,  has  maintained  the  con- 
trary, but  his  argument!  do  not  change  my  opinion  in 
this  respect.  However  it  may  be,  the  contraction  of 
the  auricle  succeeds  their  dilatation;  the  blood  is 
thrown  into  the  two  ventricles  the  instant  they  dilate: 
these,  in  their  turn,  contract,  and  drive  out  the  blood, 
the  left  into  the  aorta,  and  the  right  into  the  pulmonary 
artery;  but  as  this  artery  terminates  in  the  aorta,  it  is 
clear  that  all  the  blood  of  the  two  ventricles  passes  into 
the  aorta,  except  a  very  small  portion  that  >!oes  to  the 
ungs.  T.'ndei  the  influence  of  these  two  agents  of 
.mpilsion,  the  blood  is  made  to  flow  through  all  the 
divisions  of  the  aorta,  and  returns  to  the  heart  by  the 
vena?  cave.  Lastly,  it  is  carried  to  the  placenta  by  the 
umbilical  arteries,  and  returns  to  the  fectus  by  the  vein 
of  the  chord. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  use  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus:  the  left  auricle,  receiving 
little  or  no  blood  from  the  lungs,  could  not  furnish  any 
to  the  left  ventricle  it'  it  did  not  receive  it  from  the 
opening  in  the  partition  of  the  auricles  On  (he  other 
hand,  the  Iiiul's  have  no  functions  to  fulfil,  if  all  the 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  distributed  in  them. 
the  impulsive  force  of  the  rinht  ventricle  would  have 
been  vainly  consumed  ;  while,  by  means  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  the  fore  of  both  ventricles  is  employed  to 
move  the  blood  of  the  aorta;  without  the  joint  action 
of  both  ventricles,  probably  the  blood  could  not  have 
reached  the  placenta,  and  returned  again  to  the  heart. 

The  motions  'if  the  heart  are  very  rapid  in  the  fretus  ; 
they  generally  exceed  1J0  in  a  minute:  the  circulation 
-|'s  necessarily  a  proportionate  rapidity. 

A  delicate  question  now  presents  itself  for  examina- 
tion. What  are  the  relations  of  the  circulation  of  the 
mother  with  that  of  the  foetus  ?  In  order  to  arrive  at 
some  precise  notion  on  this  point,  the  mode  of  junction 
of  the  uterus  and  placenta  must  first  be  examined. 

Anatomists  ditl'er  in  this  respect.  It  was  lone  be- 
lieved that  the  uterine  arteries  anastomosed  directly 
with  the  radicles  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  that  the 
last  divisions  of  the  arteriesof  the  placenta  opened  into 
the  veins  of  the  uterus;  but  the  acknowledged  impos- 
sibility of  making  matters  injected  into  the  uterine 
veins  pass  into  the  umbilical  veins,  and  reciprocally  to 
cause  liquid  matters  injected  into  the  umbilical  arte- 
ries to  reach  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  caused  this  idea 
to  he  renounced.  It  is  at  present  generally  admitted, 
that  the  vessels  of  the  placenta  and  those  of  the  uterus 
do  not  anastomose. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Boerhaave,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  the  foetus  continually  swallows 
the  waters  of  the  amnion,  and  digests  it  for  its  nourish- 
ment lis  stomach  indeed,  contains  a  viscid  matter  in 
considerable  quantity:  but  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
liquor  amnii ;  it  is  very  acid  and  gelatinous  ;  towards 
the  pylorus,  it  is  somewhat  gray,  and  opaque ;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  converted  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  in 
order  to  pass  into  the  small  intestine,  where,  after  hav- 
ing been  acted  upon  by  the  bile,  and  perhaps  by  the 
pancreatic  juice,  it  furnishes  a  peculiar  chyle.  The 
remainder  descends  afte  ^rard  rvlo  the  lar  e  intestine, 
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where  it  forms  the  meconium,  which  Is  evidently  the 
result  of  digestion  during  gestation.  Whence  does  the 
digested  matter  come  ?  It  is  probably  secreted  by  the 
stomach  it.-cit',  or  descends  from  the  (esophagus;  there 
is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  the  foetus  from  swal- 
lowing in  certain  cases-,  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the  liquor 
amnii;  and  this  seems  to  be  proved  by  certain  hairs, 
like  those  of  the  skin,  being  found  in  the  meconium 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  meconium  is  a  sub- 
stance containing  very  little  azote.  Nothing  is  yet 
known  regarding  the  use  of  this  digestion  of  the  fcatus; 
it  is  probably  not  essential  to  its  growth,  since  infants 
have  been  born  without  a  stomach,  or  any  thing  similar. 
Si  line  p.  isons  IB)  they  have  seen  chyle  in  the  thoracic 
duct  of  the  former. 

Exhalations  seem  to  take  place  in  the  fetus  ;  for  nl' 
its  surfaces  are  lubricated  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  afterward:  tat  is  in  abundance;  the  humours  of 
tin'  eye  exist:  cutaneous  transpiration  very  probably 
takes  place  also,  and  mixes  continually  with  the  liquor 
annul.  With  regard  to  this  last  liquor,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whence  it  derives  iis  origin  ;  no  sanguiferous  ves- 
sel's appear  to  be  directed  to  the  amnion,  and  it  Is  never 
tbeless  probable  thai  this  membrane  is  Its  secreting  organ. 

The  cutaneous  and  mucous  lollicles  are  developed, 
and  seem  to  possess  an  energetic  action,  especially  from 
the  seventh  month;  the  skin  is  then  cm  ered  by  a  pretty 
thick  layer  of  fatty  matter,  secreted   by  the  follicles: 

several  authors  have  improperly  considered  it  as  a  de 
positeof  the  liquor  amnii.  The  mucus  is  also  abundant 
in  the  last  two  months  of  gestation. 

All  the  glands  employed  indigestion  have  a  consider 
able  volume,  and  seem  to  possess  some  activity;  the 
action  of  the  otln  rs  is  little  known.  It  is  not  known, 
for  example,  whether  the  kidneys  form  urine,  or 
whether  this  fluid  is  injected  by  the  urethra  into  the 
cavity  of  the  amnion.  The  testicles  and  mammae  seem 
to  form  a  fluid  that  resembles  neither  milk  nor  semen, 
and  which  is  found  in  the  seriatim  scminalcs  and  lac- 
tiferous canals. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  ? 
Physiological  works  contain  only  vague  conjectures  on 
this  point;  it  appears  certain  that  the  placenta  draws 
from  the  mother  the  materials  necessary  for  the  deve 
lopementoi  the  organs,  but  what  these  materials  are,  or 
how  they  are  directed,  we  do  not  know." — JUag-endie't 
Phytiology. 

<  ivtJM  1'iin.osoriiicTM.  Ovum  chyinicum.  A  glass 
body,  round  like  an  egg. 

Ovum  iuiti.m.  An  obsolete  alchemistic  term  used 
in  the  transmutation  of  metals. 

Ox-eye-daisy.    See  Chrysanthemum  Icucanlhemum 
Ox's  tongue.     See  Fieri*  echiodes. 
OXALATE.     Oxalas.     A  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  theo.xalic  acid  witii  a  salifiable  basis;  thus, 
oxalate  of  ammonia, 

OXALIC  ACID,  .ir.idum  oxalieum.  "  This  acid, 
which  abounds  in  wood  sorrel,  and  which,  combined 
with  a  small  portion  of  potassa,  as  it  exists  in  (hat 
plant,  has  been  sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  lemons, 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  tor  the  juice  of  that  fruit, 
particularly  for  discharging  ink-spots  andiron  moulds, 
was  long  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  tartar. 
In  the  year  1  iTti,  however,  Bergman  discovered  that  a 
powerful  acid  might  be  extracted  from  sugar  by  means; 
of  the  nitric, ;  and  a  few  years  afterward  Bcheele  found 
this  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  existing  naturally  in 
sorrel.  Hence  the  acid  began  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  saccharine,  but  has  since  been  known  iii 
the  new  nomenclature  by  that  of  oxalic 

II  may  be  obtained,  readily  and  economically,  from 
sugar  in  the  following  way:  to  six  ounces  of  nitric 
acid  in  a  stoppered  retort,  to  which  a  large  receiver  is 
luted,  add,  by  degrees,  one  ounce  of  lump  sugar  coarsely 
powdered.  A  gentle  heat  maybe  applied  during  the 
solution,  and  nitric  oxide  will  be  evolved  in  abun- 
dance. When  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
distil  off  a  part  of  the  acid,  till  what  remains  in  the 
retort  has  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  this  will  form 
regular  crystals,  amounting  to  56  parts  from  100  of 
sucar.  These  crystals  must  be  dissolved  in  xvater,  re- 
crystallized,  and  dried  on  blotting  paper. 

Oxalic,  acid  crystallizes  in  quadrilateral  prisms,  the 
sides  of  which  are  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  and 
summits  dihedral;  or.  if  crystallized  rapidly,  in  small 
irregular  needles.  They  are  efflorescent  in  dry  air, 
lu<  attract  a  little  humidity  if  it  be  damp-  »re  soluble 
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16  one  part  of  hot  and  twoofcojd  water;  and  arc  de- 
composable hy  a  red  heat,  leaving  a  .small  quantity  of 
eoaly  residuum.  Kill  parts  of  alkohol  take  up  near 
M  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  not  above  40  cold.  Their 
acidity  is  so great,  that  when  dissolved  in 3600  times  their 
weight  of  water,  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  and 
is  perceptibly  acid  to  the  taste. 

The  oxalic  acid  is  a  good  test  for  detecting  lime, 
which  it  separates  from  all  the  other  acids,  unless  they 
are  present  in  excess,  [t  has  likewise  a  greater  affinity 
foi  lime  than  lor  any  other  of  the  bases,  and  tonus 
With  it  a  pulverulent,  insoluble  salt,  not  decomposable 
except  by  lire,  and  turning  syrup  of  violets  green. 

Oxalic  acid  acts  as  a  violent  poison  when  swallowed 
in  the  quantity  of  2  or  3  drachms;  and  several  fatal 
accidents  have  lately  occurred  in  London,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  improperly  sold  instead  of  Epsom 
salts.  Its  vulgar  name  of  salts,  under  which  the  acid 
is  bought  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  boot-tops,  occa- 
sion these  lamentable  mistakes.  But  the  powerfully 
acid  taste  of  the  latter  substance,  joined  to  its  prismatic 
or  needie-iormed  crystallization,  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  every  thing  else.  The  immediate  re- 
jection from  the  stomach  of  ibis  acid  by  an  emetic, 
aided  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water  containing 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  chalk,  or  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  are  the  proper  remedies. 

With  barytes  it  forms  an  insoluble  salt;  hut  ibis  salt 
will  dissolve  in  water  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid,  and 
afford  angular  crystals.  11',  however,  we  attempt  to 
dissolve  these  crystals  in  boiling  water,  the  excess  of 
acid  will  unite  with  the  water,  and  leave  the  oxalate, 
winch  w  ill  be  precipitated. 

The  oxalate  of  strontian  too  is  a  nearly  insoluble 
compound. 

Oxalate  of  magnesia  too  is  insoluble,  unless  the  acid 
be  in  excess. 

The  oxalate  of  potassa  exists  in  two  states,  that  of  a" 
neutral  salt,  and  that  of  an  acidule.  The  latter  is 
generally  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the 
oxalis  acetosella,  wood-sorrel,  or  rumexacclosa,  com- 
mon sorrel.  The  expressed  juice,  being  diluted  with 
water,  should  be  set  by  for  a  few  days,  till  the  feculent 
parts  have  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  is  be- 
come clear ;  or  it  may  be  clarified,  when  expressed, 
with  the  whites  of  eggs.  It  is  then  to  be  strained  off, 
evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  in  a  cool  place  to  crys- 
tallize. The  first  product  of  crystals  being  taken  out, 
the  liquor  may  be  further  evaporated,  and  crystallized; 
and  the  same  process  repeated  till  no  more  can  be  ob- 
tained, lii  this  way  Schlereth  informs  us  about  nine 
drachms  of  crystals  may  be  obtained  from  two  pounds 
ofju.ee,  which  are  generally  afforded  by  ten  pounds  of 
wood-sorrel.  Savary,  however,  says,  that  ten  parts  of 
wood  sorrel  in  full  vegetation  yield  live  parts  of  juice, 
which  give  little  more  than  a  two-hundredth  of  tole- 
rably pure  .-alt.  lie  boiled  down  the  juice,  however,  in 
the  first  instance,  without  clarifying  it;  and  was 
obliged  repeatedly  to  dissolve  and  recrystallize  the  salt 
to  obtain  it  white. 

This  salt  is  in  small,  white,  necdley,  or  lamellar 
crystals,  not  alterable  in  the  air.  It  unites  with  barytes, 
magnesia,  soda,  ammonia,  and  most  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  into  triple  salts.  Yet  its  solution  precipitates 
the  nitric  solutions  of  mercury  and  silver  in  the  state  of 
insoluble  ovulates  of  these  metals,  the  nitric  acid  in 
tins  case  combining  with  the  potassa.  It  attacks  iron, 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  antimony. 

This  salt,  besides  its  use  in  taking  out  ink-spots,  and 
as  a  test  of  lime,  forms  with  sugar  and  water  a  pleasant, 

cooling  beverage;  and,  according  to  Ilerlhollet,  it  pos- 

onsiderable  powers  as  an  antiseptic 

The  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa  is  very  soluble,  and 
a  Bumes  .i  gelatinous  form,  but  may  be  brought  to 
crystallize  in  hexahedral  prisms  with  dihedral  summits, 
by  adding  more  potassa  to  the  liquor  than  is  sufficient 

lo  saturate  the  acid. 

Oxalate  of  soda  likewise  exists  in  two  different 

oi  acidulous  and  a  neutral  salt,  which 
in  their  properties  are  analogous  to  those:  of  potassa. 

The  act  -  •/  ammonia  is  crystallizable, 

not  very  soluble,  and  capable,  like  the  preceding  aci- 
dules,  of  combining  with  other  bases,  so  as  to  form 
tuple  sails.    Hut  if  the  acid  be  saturated  with  ammonia, 

we  obtain  a  neutral  oxalate,  which  on  evaporation 
yields  very  fine  crystals  in  tetraheiral  p>isms  with  di- 
hedral  summits  sue  of  ihe  nlanes  of  whii  h  cuts  off 


three  sides  of  the  prism.  This  salt  indecomposable  oy 
fire,  which  raises  from  it  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
leaves  only  some  sliuht  traces  of  a  coaly  residuum. 
Lime,  barytes,  and  strontian  unite  with  its  acid,  and 
the  ammonia  flies  off  in  the  form  of  gas 

The  oxalic  acid  readily  dissolves  alumina,  and  the 
solution  gives,  on  evaporation,  a  yellowish  transparent 
mass,  sweet  and  a  little  astringent  to  the  taste,  deli- 
quescent, and  reddening  tincture  of  liimus,  but  not 
syrup  of  violets.  This  salt  swells  up  in  the  fire,  loses 
its  acid,  and  leaves  the  alumina  a  little  coloured." 

OX' .\ LIS.  (From  oi;u{,  sharp:  so  called  from  the 
sharpness  of  its  juice.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Liunxnn  system.  Class,  Decandria  ;  Order 
Pentagynia.     Wood-sorrel. 

Oxalis  acetosella.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
wood-sorrel.  Lujula;  AUeluja.  Oxalis— foltis  tcr- 
natis,  scapo  unijtoro,  fiore  albo,  capsulis  pentagon** 
eiastieis,  radice squamoso-articulata,oi Liunams.  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  flowers  in  April 
and  May.  The  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  heart,  .-Landing 
three  together  on  one  stalk.  The  acetosella  is  totally 
inodorous,  but  has  a  grateful  acid  taste,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  used  in  salads.  Its  taste  is  more  agreeable 
than  the  common  sorrel,  and  approaches  nearly  to  that 
of  the  juice  of  lemons,  or  the  acid  of  tartar,  with  which 
it  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  in  its  medical  effects, 
being  esteemed  refrigerant,  antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic. 
It  is  recommended  by  Bergius,  in  inflammatory,  bi- 
lious, and  putrid  fevers.  The  principal  use,  however, 
of  the  acetosella,  is  to  allay  inordinate  heat,  and  to 
quench  thirst;  for  this  purpose,  a  pleasant  whey  may 
be  formed  by  boiling  the  plant  in  milk,  which  under 
certain  circumstances  may  be  preferable  to  the  con- 
serve directed  by  the  London  College,  though  an  ex- 
tremely grateful  and  useful  medicine.  Many  have 
employed  the  root  of  Lujula,  probably  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  red  colour  rather  than  tor  its  superior  effi- 
cacy. A  salt  is  prepared  from  this  plant,  known  by  the 
name  of  essential  saltof  lemons,  which  is  an  acidulous 
oxalate  of  potassa,  and  commonly  used  for  taking  ink- 
stains  out  of  linen.  What  is  sold  under  the  Dame  of 
essential  salt  of  lemons  in  this  country,  is  said  by  some 
to  consist  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  trie  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  leaves  ol  wood- 
sorrel  when  employed  externally  in  the  form  of  poul- 
tices, are  powerful  s-uppurants,  particularly  in  indolent 
scrofulous  humours. 

Oxa'lme.     (From   o?u?,   sharp,  and  a\s,  salt.)     A 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 
Oxid.     See  Oxide. 

OXIDATION.  The  process  of  converting  metals 
and  other  substances  into  oxides,  by  combining  with 
them  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen,  it  differs  from  aci- 
dification in  the  addition  of  oxygen  not  being  sufficient 
to  form  an  acid  with  the  substance  OXided. 

OXIDE.  (Oxudum.  i,  n. ;  formed  of  oxygen,  with 
the  terminal  ids.  '  See  Mo.)  Oxyd.  Oxid.  Oxyde.  A 
substance  combined  with  oxygen  without  being  in  the 
slate  of  an  acid.  Many  substances  are  susceptible  of 
several  stages  of  oxidizement,  on  which  account  che- 
mists have  employed  various  terms  to  express  the 
characteristic  distinctions  of  the  several  oxides.  The 
specific  name  is  often  derived  from  some  external  cha- 
racter, chiefly  the  colour  ;  thus  we  have  the  black  and 
red  oxides  of  iron,  and  of  mercury  :  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc:  but  in  most  Instances  the  denominations  proposed 
by  Dr.  Thompson  are  adopted.  When  there  are  se- 
veral oxides  of  the  same  substance,  he  proposes  the 
terms  protoxyde,  deuloxyde,  tritoxyde,  signifying  the 
tirst,  second,  and  third  stage  of  oxidizement.  Orif  two 
oxides  only  are  known,  he  proposes  the  appellation  of 
protozyde  for  (hat  at  the  minimum,  and  of  piroxude 
tor  that  at  the  maximum  of  oxidation.  The  compounds 
of  oxides  and  water  in  which  the  water  exists  in  a  con- 
densed state,  are  termed  hydrates,  or  hydroxures. 

Oxide  of  carbon,  gaseous.  See  Carbon,  o-aseous  ox- 
ide of. 

Oxide,  nitric.     See  Nitrogen. 
Oxide,  nitrons.    See  Nitrogen, 

OXYCA'NTHA.  (From  olv;,  sharp,  and  aicavda,  a 
thorn :  so  called  from  the  acidity  of  its  fruit.)  The 
barberry. 

OXYCANTHA  8ULBNI.      See  Bcrbcris. 
OXYCE'DRUS.     (Prom  oi.ii,  acutely,  and  ndpoc,  a 
cedar:    so   calierl   from    the  sharp  termination   of  its 
leaves.)     I.  A  kind  of  cedar 
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2.  Spanish  juniper,  a  species  of  junipems 

OXYCO'CCOS.  (From  o(uc,  acid,  and  kokkcc  a 
l.erry:  so  named  from  its  acidity.)  Sec  luccinium 
oxycoccos. 

OXY'CRATUM.  (From  o\vs,  acid,  and  xcpavvu/ii, 
to  mix.)  Oxycratea.  Vinegar  mixed  with  such  a  |tor- 
tiou  of  water  as  is  required,  and  rendered  still  milder 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  honey. 

Oxyoro  ceoi  emplastrum.  (From  o{  uv,  acid,  and 
xpcKof,  crocus,  saffron.]  A  plaster  in  winch  there  is 
much  saffron,  but  no  vinegar  necessary,  unless  in  dis- 
solving some  gums. 

Oii/J.     See  Oxide. 

Oxyde.     See  Oxide. 

Oxi'dk  RcifA.  (From  o£u$,  acute,  and  Sepxiii,  to  see.) 
Medicines  which  sharpen  the  sight. 

OXYDULE.    Synonymous  with  protoxide. 

O  XVIU'M.  (So  called  from  oxygen,  which  enters 
Into  its  composition.)     See  Oxide. 

Oxydum  antimonii.     Set'  Antimonii  ciydum. 

Oxydum  arsenici  album.    See  Arsenic. 

Oxydum  ci'pri  viride  aobtati  a.    See  Verdigris. 

Oxydum  ferri  liteum.     See  I'crri  subcarbunas. 

Oxydum  ferri  nigrum.  Hlack  oxide  pf  iron.  The 
scales  which  tall  from  iron,  when  heated,  consist  of 
iron  combined  with  oxygen.  These  have  been  em- 
ployed medicinally,  producing  the  general  etl'ects  ot' 
chalybeates,  but  not  very  powerfully. 

Oxydum  ferri  rubrum.  Red  oxide  of  iron.  In  this 
the  metal  is  more  highly  oxidized  than  In  the  black.  It 
may  be  formed  by  long  continued  exposure  to  heat  and 
air.  Its  properties  in  medicine  are  similar  to  other 
preparations  of  iron.     It  is  frequently  given  internally. 

Oxydum  hydraroyri  cinereum.  See  Hydrargyri 
oxydum  cinereum. 

OXYDU.it  HYDRAROYRI  NIGRUM.  See  Hydrargyri 
oxydum  cinereum. 

OXYDCM  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRUM.  See  Hydrargyri 
oxydum  rubrum. 

Oxydum  plumbi  album.    See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

Oxydum  plumbi  rubrum.     See  Lead. 

Oxydum  plumbi  semivitreum.     See  Lythargyrus. 

Oxydum  stibii  album.     See  Antimonii oxydum. 

Oxydum  stibii  semivitreum.  A  vitreous  oxide  of 
antimony.  It  was  formerly  called  Vitrum  antimonii 
and  consists  of  an  oxide  of  antimony  with  a  little  sul- 
ohur  ;  it  is  employed  to  make  antimonial  wine. 

Oxydum  stibii  sulfhuratum.  This  is  an  oxide  of 
tntimony  with  sulphur,  and  w;is  formerly  called  }Ie- 
par  antimonii ;  Crocus  meiallorum ,  Crocus  antimonii. 
It  was  formerly  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  fevers  and 
atonic  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Its  principal  use  now  is 
in  preparing  other  medicines. 

Oxydum  zinci.     See  Zinci  oxydum. 

Oxydum  zinci  subi.imatum.     See  Zinci  oxydum. 

OXVG ARUM.  (From  oivs,  acid,  and  yapov,  garum.) 
A  composition  of  garum  and  vinegar. 

OXYCJEX.  {Ozygenium ;  from  ol-uc,  acid,  and 
ysvvaui,  to  generate ;  because  it  is  the  generator  of  aci- 
dity.) This  substance,  altnough  existing  sometimes  in 
a  solid  and  sometimes  in  an  aeriform  state,  is  never 
distinctly  perceptible  to  the  human  senses,  but  in  com- 
bination. 

VVe  know  it  only  in  its  combination,  by  ifis  effects. 
Xature  never  presents  it  solitary:  chemists  do  not 
know  how  to  insulate  it.  It  is  a  principle  which  was 
long  unknown.  It  is  absorbable  by  combustible  bodies, 
and  converts  them  into  oxides  or  acids.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  combustion,  uniting  itself  always 
to  bodies  which  burn,  augmenting  their  weight,  and 
changing  their  properties.  It  may  be  disengaged  in  the 
state  ofoxygen  gas,  from  burned  bodies,  by  a  joint  accu- 
mulation of  caloric  and  light.  It  is  highly  necessary  for 
the  respiration  of  animals.  It  exists  universally  dis- 
persed through  nature,  and  is  a  constituent  part  of  at- 
mospheric air,  of  watci,  of  acids,  and  of  all  bodies  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations  into  which 
it  is  capable  of  entering,  is  that  which  it  forms  with 
light  and  caloric.  The  nature  of  that  mysterious  union 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  that 
»tale,  it  constitutes  the  gaseous  fluid  called  oxygen 

=»AS. 

Properties  oj  oxygen  gas. — Oxygen  gas  is  an  elastic 
invisible  fluid,  like  common  air,  capable  of  Indefinite 
expansion  and  compression.  It  ha3  neither  taste  nor 
odour,  nor  does  it  show  any  traces  of  an  acid.     Its  spe- 
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cifir  gravity  as  di  til-mined  by  Kirwan,  it.  0.0(11  35,  thai 
of  water  being  1.0000;  it  is,  therefore,  740  times  lighter 
than  the  same  bulk  of  water.  Its  weight  is  to  atrao* 
as  1103  to  1000.  One  hundred  and  sixteen 
cubic  Inches  of  oxj  gen  gas  weigh  30.38  grains.  It  is  not 
absorbed  by  water,  but  entirely  absorbable  by  combus- 
tible bodies,  which,  at  the  same  time,  disengage  Its  ca- 
lorie and  light,  producing  in  consequence  a  strong  heat 
and  (lame.  It  rekindle!  almost  extlucl  combustible 
bodies,    it  is  Indispensable  to  respiration,  and  i-  tin. 

cause  of  animal  heat.  It  hastens  germination.  It  Colli 
bines  with  every  combustible  body,  with  all  the  metal* 
and  with  the  greater  number  of  vegetable  and  allium. 
substances,  li  Is  considered  as  the  cause  of  acidity 
and  from  this  last  property  is  derived  the  name  oxygen 
a  word  denoting  the  oi  Igin  of  acidity. 

The  act  of  its  combining  with  bodies  is  called  on 
disemenl,  <<r  oxygenation;  and  the  bodies  with  which 
i!  is  combined  are  colli  ;  ids. 

Oxygen  gas  is  the  chief  basis  of  the  pneumatic.  due- 
Dine  of  chemistry. 

Methods  of  obtaining  oxygen  gas.— We  axe  at  pre- 
sent acquainted  with  a  gnat  number  of  bodies  from 
which  we  may,  by  ail,  produce  oxygen  gas.     It  is  most 

amply  obtained  from  the  oxides  ot  manganese,  bad, 

or  mercury;  from  nitrate  of  potassa ;  from  the  green 
leaves  of  vegetables,  and  from  oxychlorate  of  potassa 

or  soda.     Besides  then',  there  are  a  great  many  other 

substances  from  which  oxygen  gas  may  be  procured. 

1.  In  order  to  procure  oxygen  gas  In  a  stale  of  great 

purity,  pure  oxychlorate  oi  potassa  or  soda  must  be 

made  use  of.  With  this  view,  put  some  of  the  salt 
into  a  small  earthen  or  gla*s  retort,  the  neck  of  which 
is  placed  uniler  the  shell  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  tilled 
with  water;  and  heat  the  retort  by  means  of  a  lamp. 
The  salt  will  begin  to  melt,  and  oxygen  gas  will  be  ob- 
tained In  abundance,  and  of  great  purity,  which  ma) 
be  collected  and  preserved  over  water. 

Explanation. — Oxychlorate  of  potassa  consists  of 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  potassa.  At  an  elevated  tem- 
perature, a  decomposition  takes  place,  the  oxygen 
unites  to  the  caloric,  anil  forms  oxygen  gas.  The  oxy- 
chlorate becomes  therefore  converted  into  simple  chlo- 
rate of  pota-sa. 

•J.  Oxygen  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  tlio 
green  leaves  of  vegetables. 

For  this  purpose  till  a  bell-glass  with  water,  intro- 
duce fresh  gathered  green  leaves  uniler  it,  and  place 
the  bell,  or  receiver,  inverted  in  a  vessel  containing 
the  same  fluid  ;  expose  the  apparatus  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  very  pure  oxygen  gas  will  be  liberated. 

The  emission  of  oxygen  gas  is  proportioned  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  and  the  vivacity  of  the  light ;  the 
quantity  diri'ers  in  different  planus,  and  under  different 
conditions. 

Explanation. — It  is  an  established  fact,  that  plants 
decompose  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  water,  which 
serve-  tor  their  nourishment;  they  absorb  the  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  of  these  fluids,  disengaging  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  in  a  state  of  purity.  Light,  however,  fa- 
vours this  decomposition  greatly  ;  iii  proportion  as  the 

oxygen  becomes  disengaged,  the  hydrogen  beet s 

fixed  in  the  vegetable,  and  combines  partly  with  the 
carbon  and  partly  with  the  oxygen,  to  form  the  oil,  &.c. 
of  the  vegetable. 

3.  Nitrate  of  potassa  is  another  substance  frequently 
made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas,  in  the  following 
manner: 

Take  any  quantity  of  this  salt,  introduce  it  into  a 
coated  earthen  or  class  retort,  and  lit  to  it  a  tube, 
which  must  be  plunged  into  the  pneumatic  trough,  un- 
der the  receiver  filled  With  water.  When  the  appara- 
tus has  been  properly  adjusted,  heat  the  retort  gra 
dually,  till  it  becomes  red-hot;  the  oxygen  gas  wil, 
then  be  disengaged  rapidly. 

Explanation. — Nitrate  of  potassa  consists  of  nitric 
acid  and  potassa.  Nitric  acid  consists  again  of  oxy 
gen  and  nitrogen.  On  exposing  the  salt  to  ignition,  a 
partial  decomposition  of  the  acid  takes  place  ;  tht 
greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  unites  to 
caloric,  and  appears  under  the  form  of  oxygen  gas 
The  other  part  remains  attached  to  the  potassa  in  tin- 
state  of  nitrous  acid.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is, 
therefore,  nitrate  of  potassa,  if  the  process  has  been 
carried  only  to  a  certain  extent.  . 

Remark.— It  too  much  heat  be  applied,  particularly 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  total  decomposition 
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ot  the  nitric  acid  takes  placs:  the  oxygen  gas,  in  that 
case,  will  therefore  be  mingled  with  nitrogen  gas. 
The  weight  of  the  two  gases,  when  collected,  will  be 
found  to  correspond  very  exactly  with  the  weight  of 
the  acid  which  had  been  decomposed.  The  residue 
then  left  in  the  retort  is  potasca. 

4.  Black  oxide  of  manganese,  however,  is  generally 
made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas,  on  account  of 
its  cheapness.  This  naiive  oxide  is  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder;  a  stone,  or  rather  an  iron  retort,  is  then 
charged  with  it  and  heated.  As  soon  as  the  retort  be- 
comes ignited,  oxygen  gas  is  obtained  plentifully- 

Explanation, — Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  the 
metal  called  manganese  fully  saturated  with  oxygen, 
together  with  many  earthy  impurities;  on  applying 
heat,  part  of  the  solid  oxygen  quits  the  metal  and 
unites  to  caloric,  in  order  to  form  oxygen  gas;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  oxygen  remains  united  to  the  metal 
with  a  forcible  affinity:  the  metal,  therefore,  ap- 
proaches to  the  metallic  state,  or  is  found  in  the  state 
of  a  gray  oxide  of  manganese. 

i  toe  pound  of  the  best  manganese  yields  upwards  of 
14(10  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas,  nearly  pure.  If  sul- 
phuric acid  be  previously  added  to  the  manganese,  the 
gas  is  produced  by  a  less  heat,  and  in  a  larger  quan- 
tity ;  a  glass  retort  may  then  be  used,  and  the  heat  of 
a  lamp  is  sufficient. 

5.  Ked  oxide  of  mercury  yields  oxygen  gas  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  of  manganese. 

Explanation. — This  oxide  consists  likewise  of  solid 
oxygen  and  mercury,  the  combination  of  which  takes 
place  on  exposing  mercury  to  a  heat  of  about  610° 
Fahr.  At  this  degree  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  an  oxide;  but  if  the  temperature  be  in- 
creased, the  attraction  of  oxygen  is  changed.  The 
oxygen  then  attracts  caloric  stronger  than  it  did  the 
mercury;  it  therefore  abandons  it,  and  forms  oxygen 
gas.     The  mercury  then  reappears  in  its  metallic  slate. 

6.  Red  oxide  of  lead  yields  oxygen  gas  on  the  same 
principle. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid.     See  Chlorine. 

OXYGENATION.  Oxygenatio.  This  word  is 
often  used  instead  of  oxidation,  and  frequently  con- 
founded with  it:  but  it  differs  in  being  of  more  general 
import,  as  every  union  with  oxygen,  whatever  the  pro- 
duct may  be,  is  an  oxygenation;  but  oxidation  takes 
place  only  when  an  oxide  is  formed. 

Oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  See  Muriatic  acid  oxy- 
genized. 

Oxygenized  nitric  acid.  See  Nitric  acid  oxy- 
genized. 

Oxygi.y'cum.  (From  o\vs,  acid,  and  yXvuvs,  sweet.) 
Honey  mixed  with  vinegar. 

OXYIODE.  A  term  applied  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  the 
triple  compounds  of  oxygen,  iodine,  and  the  metallic 
bases.     Lussac  calls  them  iodates. 

OXYLA'PATHUM.  (From  o£us,  acid,  and  AaTa- 
0o>',  the  dock:  so  named  from  its  acidity)  See  ltu- 
mex  acutus. 

O'XYMEL.  (Oxymel,  His.  n. ;  from  olvs:  acid,  and 
ut\i,  honey.)  Jlpomcli.  ~1dipson.  Honey  and  vine- 
gar boiled  to  a  syrup.  Mel  acctatum.  Now  called 
Oxymel  simplex.  Take  of  clarified  honey,  two  pounds; 
acetic  acid  a  pint,  Uoil  them  down  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence, in  a  glass  vessel,  over  a  slow  fire.  This  pre- 
paration of  honey  and  vinegar  possesses  aperient  and 
expectorating  virtues;  and  is  given,  with  these  inten- 
tions, in  the  cure  of  humoral  asthma,  and  other  dis- 
eases ,il  the  chest,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachma  It 
is  also  employed  in  the  form  of  gargle,  when  diluted 
with  water. 

Osymei.  «BHOl«ls.     See  Linimentum  aruginis. 

(Ivvml  COLCMC:.  Oxymel  of  meadow  saffron  is 
an  acrid  medicine  but  is  nevertheless  employed,  for  its 
diuretic  virtues,  in  dropsies. 

Owmk'l  scili..k.  Take  of  clarified  honey,  three 
pounds;  vinegar  of  squills,  two  pints.  Boil  them  In  a 
glass  vessel,  wiih  a  s'>>w  fne,  to  the  proper  thickness. 
Aperient,  expectorant  and  detergent  virtues,  me  atul- 
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bated  to  the  honey  of  squills.  It  is  given  .n  doses  ot 
two  or  three  drachms,  along  with  some  af-nnatic  wa- 
ter, as  that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  nausea 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  exct  :e.  In  large 
doses  it  proves  emetic. 

Oxymu'rias  hydrarqyri.  See  Hydrarqyri  oxy 
murias. 

OXYMURIATIC  ACID.     See  C/ilorine. 
Oxymyrrhi'hk.     (From  ci-uj,  acute,  and  pvcptin, 
the  myrtle :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  myrtle, 
and  it's  pointed  leaves.)      Oxymyrsin.e.     See   Myrtur 
communis. 

Oxymyrsine.     See  Oxymyrrhine. 
OXYODIO  ACID.     See  Iodic  acid. 
Oxyni'trum.     (From  o\vs,  acid,  and  vircov,  nitre., 
A  composition  chiefly  of  vinegar  and  nitre. 

OXYO TIA.  (From  o\vs,  acute,  and  t*y,  the  eye.) 
The  faculty  of  seeing  more  acutely  than  usual.  Thus 
there  have  been  instances  known  of  persons  who  could 
see  the  stars  in  the  daytime.  The  proximate  cause  is 
a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  retina.  It  has  been 
known  to  precede  the  gutta  serena;  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  prisoners,  who  have  been  long  detained 
in  darkness,  have  learned  to  read  and  write  in  dark- 
ened places. 

OXYPHLEGMA'SIA.  (From  o^bS,  acute,  and  fot- 
yu,  to  bum.)     An  acute  inflammation. 

Oxyphce'mcon.     (From  o\vs,  acid,  and  Qoivtl,  the 
tamarind;  a  native  of  Phoenicia.)     See  Tamarindus. 
OXYPHONIA.     (From  ofys,  sharp,  and  <pu>vrj,  the 
voice.)     An  acotenees  of  voice.    See  Paraglioma. 
OXYPKUSMC  ACID.     See  Chlorncyanic  acid. 
OXYRE'GMA.      (From  o\vs,  acid,  and  cpzvyu,  to 
break  wind.)     An  acid  eructation. 

Oxyrrho'dinon.  (From  o\vs,  acid,  and  pooivov, 
oil  of  roses.)  A  composition  of  the  oil  of  roses  a:id 
vinegar. 

OXYSACCH.VRUM.  (From  o\vs,  acid,  and  aaK- 
X<xoov,  sugar.)     A  composition  of  vinegar  and  sugar. 

Oxysal  diapuoreticoi.  A  preparation  of  Angelo 
S;ila.  It  is  a  fixed  salt,  loaded  with  more  acid  than  is 
necessary  to  saturate  it. 

Oxy'toca.  (From  oijuj,  quick,  and  tiktw,  to  bring 
forth.)     Medicines  which  promote  delivery. 

OXYTR1PHYIXUM.     (From  of,us,  a'cid,  and  rpi- 
QvWov,  trefoil ;    so  named  from    its    acidity.)     See 
Oxalis  arrtosclla. 
OYSTER.    See  Oslrca. 
Oyster-shell.     See  Ostrca. 

OZ^E'NA.  (From  oy7,  a  stench.)  An  ulcer  siruated 
in  the  nose,  discharging  a  foetid  purulent  matter,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  with  caries  of  the  bones. 
Some  authors  have  signified  by  the  term,  an  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcer  in  the  antrum.  The  first  meaning  is  Un- 
original one.  The  disease  is  described  as  coming  on 
with  a  trifling  tumefaction  and  redness  about  the  ala 
nasi,  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  mucus,  with 
which  the  nostril  becomes  obstructed.  The  matter 
gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  pus,  is  most  co 
pious  in  the  morning,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with 
sneezing,  and  a  little  bleeding.  The  ulceration  occa- 
sionally extends  round  the  ali  nasis  to  the  cheek,  but 
seldom  far  from  the  nose,  the  ala  of  which  also  il 
rarely  destroys.  The  ozena  is  often  connected  with 
scrofulous  and  venereal  complaints.  In  the  latter 
cases,  portions  of  the  ossa  spongiosa  often  come  away. 
After  the  complete  cure  of  all  venereal  complaints,  an 
exfoliating  dead  piece  of  bone  will  often  keep  up 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  ozauia,  until  it  is  de- 
tached. Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  the  ozama  fre- 
quently occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  cachexia  sypbJM- 
dea.  It  may  perforate  the  septum  nasi,  destroy  the. 
ossa  spongiosa,  and  even  the  ossa  nasi.  Such  mis- 
chief is  now  more  frequently  thceffect  of  the  cachexia 
syphiluidea,  than  of  lues  venerea.  The  OHMM  must 
not  be  confounded  with  abscesses  in  the  upper  jaw- 
bone. 

O  zymim.  (From  o^d,  to  smell:  so  called  from  la 
fragrance.)     See  Ocymum. 
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¥>  A  contraction  of  pugiliua,  a  pupil,  or  eighth  part 
of  a  handful,  and  sometimes  a  contraction  of 
pars  or  partes,  a  part  or  parts. 

P.  j£.     A  contraction  of  partes  cquali*. 

P.  P.  A  contraction  of  puhis  patmm,  Jesuit's 
powder;  the  Cinchona  lancif.  lia. 

PAAW,  Peter,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1564. 
After  studying  four  years  at  Ley  den,  he  went  to  i*ari~, 
and  oilier  celebrated  schools,  "for  improvement;  and 
took,  ins  degree  at  Rostock.  Thence  he  repaired  to 
Padua,  and  attended  the  dissections  of  Eahricius  ab 
Aquapeudente  ;  and,  possessing  a  good  memory,  as 
well  as  great  assiduity,  he  evinced  smii  respectable  ac- 
quirements, that  he  was  appointed  to  a  medical  pro- 
fessorship on  his  return  to  Leyden  in  1588.  His  whole 
ambition  was  centred  in  supporting  the  dignity  and 
utility  of  this  office  ;  and  he  obtained  general  esteem. 
Anatomy  and  botany  were  his  favourite  pursuits;  and 
Leyden  owes  to  him  the  establishment  of  its  botanic 
garden.  He  died  in  1617.  Besides  some  commen- 
taries on  parts  of  Hippocrates  and  other  ancient  au- 
thors, he  left  a  treatise  on  the  Plague,  and  several  other 
works,  chieflv  anatomical. 

PA'BULOM.  (From  pasco,  to  feed.)  Food,  ali- 
ment. 

Pabulum  vit.e.  The  food  of  life.  Such  are  the 
different  kinds  of  aliment.  The  animal  heat  and  spi- 
rits are  also  so  called. 

PACCHIONI,  Anthonio,  was  born  at  Reggio,  in 
1664.  After  studying  there  for  some  time  he  went  to 
complete  himself  at  Rome  under  the  celebrated  Mal- 
pighi ;  who  subsequently  introduced  him  into  practice 
atTivoli,  where  he  resided  six  years  with  considerable 
reputation.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  assisted 
Lancisi  in  his  explanation  of  the  plates  of  Eustachius. 
He  devoted  also  great  attention  to  dissection,  particu- 
larly of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  In  his  tirst  work, 
lie  assigned  to  the  dura  mater  a  contractile  power, 
whereby  it  acted  upon  tiie  brain  ;  this  notion  obtained 
temporary  celebrity,  but  it  was  confuted  by  Baglivi, 
and  other  anatomists.  He  afterward  announced  the 
discovery  of  glands  near  the  longitudinal  sinus,  from 
which  he  alleged  lymphatics  pass  to  the  pia  mater ;  this 
involved  him  in  farther  controversies.  He  was  a 
member  of  several  learned  academies,  and  died  in 
1726.  Among  his  posthumous  works  is  one  on  the 
mischief  of  epispastics  in  many  diseases. 

Pacchionian  glands.     See  Glandulie  Pacchionian. 

Pachy'ntica.  (From  xzaxvvia.  to  incrassate.)  Me- 
dicines which  incrassate  or  thicken  the  fluids. 

Pa'chys.  flaxej,  thick.  The  name  of  a  disorder 
described  by  Hippocrates,  but  not  known  by  us. 

PA'DUS.  A  name  borrowed  from  Theophrastus, 
who  gives  no  other  account  of  his  iraSoc,  than  that  it 
greatly  delights  in  a  shady  situation,  like  the  yew. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  bird-cherry.  See  Pru- 
nus  padus. 

["  Pagodite  (or  Bildstein  of  Werner).  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  natural  situation  or  associations  of  this 
mineral.  It  is  brought  from  China,  and  always  under 
some  artificial  form ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Figure  or  Sculpture  stone,  or  Bildstein.  These  figures 
are  supposed  often  to  represent  the  idols  or  pagodas  of 
the  Chinese.  The  Bildstein  is  susceptible  of  a  polish." 
—Cleav.  Min.    A.] 

Pjedancho'.ne.  (From  sraif,  a  child,  and  ay^u,  to 
strangulate.)  A  species  of  quinsy  common  among 
children. 

P^EDARTHRO'CACE.  (From  zjaic,  a  boy,  apdpov, 
a  joint,  and  kukov,  an  evil.)  The  joint  evil.  A  scro- 
fulous affection  producing  an  ulceration  of  the  bones 
which  come  ajoint. 

P/ENEA.     SeePcncea. 

PjEO'NIA.  (From  Ptzon,  who  first  applied  it  to 
medicinal  purposes.)    Pa:ony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linno;an 
system.     Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  pa;ony. 
See  Pceonia  officinalis. 

Pxonia  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  preony ;  male  and  female  poiony.  This  plant, 
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Pwonia  .—folii.i  cblongis,  of  Linnams,  has  lorn;  been 
considered  as  a  powerful  medicine;  and,  till  latelv, 
bad  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Mcdiia;  in 

which  the  two  common  varieties  of  this  plant  are  India 
ciiinmateiy  directed  for  use:  and,  on  the  authority  of 
G.  Hatiluii,  improperly  distinguished  into  m 
female  pseony. 

The  roots  and   seeds  of  peony  have,  when  fresh,  n 

faint,  unpleasant  smell,  Bomewhai  of  the  narcotic  kind, 
and  a  mucilaginous subacrid taste,  with  a  slight  degree 

of  bitterness  and  astringency.  In  drying,  they  lose 
their  smell  and  part  of 'heir  taste.  Extracts"  made 
from  them  by  water  are  almost  insipid,  as  well  as  in- 
odorous ;  but  extracts  made  by  rectified  spirits  are  ma- 
nifestly bitterish,  ami  considerably  odstringent.  The 
flowers  have  rather  more  smell  than  any  of  the  ot!::;r 
parts  of  the  plant,  and  a  rough  sweetish  taste,  which 
they  impart,  together  witli  their  colour,  both  to  water 
and  spirit. 

Tile  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  pitony  have  been 
esteemed  in  the  character  of  an  anodyne  and  corro- 
borant, but  more  especially  the  roots;  which,  since 
the  days  of  Galen,  have  been  very  commonly  employed 
as  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy.  For  this  put 
was  usual  to  cut  the  root  into  thin  slices,  which  were 
to  be  attached  to  a  suing,  and  suspended  about  the 
neck  as  an  amulet;  if  this  failed  of  success,  the  patient 
was  to  have  recourse  to  the  internal  use  of  this  root, 
which  Willis  directs  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der, and  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  by  which,  as  we  are  informed,  both  infanta 
ami  adults  were  cured  of  this  disease.  Other  authors 
recommended  the  expressed  juice  to  be  given  in  wine, 
ami  sweetened  with  sugar,  as  the  most  effectual  way 
of  administering  this  plant.  Many  writers,  however, 
especially  in  modern  times,  from  repeated  trials  of  the 
pa'ony  in  epileptic  cast  s,  have  found  it  of  nouse  what- 
ever;  though  Professor  Home,  who  gave  the  radix 
pa;onice  to  two  epileptics  at  the  Edinburgh  infirmary, 
declares  that  one  received  a  temporary  advantage  from 
its  use.  Of  the  good  effects  of  this  plant,  in  other  dis- 
orders, we  find  no  instances  recorded. 

PAIGIL.     See  Primula  tens. 

PAIN.  A.\yi-  Oouvn.  Dolor.  Any  unpleasant 
sensation,  or  irritation. 

Painter's  colic.     See  Colica  pictonum. 

PAKFONG.  The  white  copper  of  the  Chinese,  said 
to  be  an  alloy  of  copper,  nikel.  and  zinc. 

PALATE.     See  t'alolnm. 

Palati  circcmflexus.     See  Circumflcxus  palati. 

Palati  levator.     See  Levator  palati. 

Palati  os.  The  palate  bone.  The  palate  is  formeo 
by  two  bones  of  very  irregular  figure  They  are 
placed  between  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora  and  the 
os  aphenoides  at  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  extend  from  llience  to  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit.  Each  of  these  bones  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  viz.  the  interior,  or  square  oortion,  the  pterygoid 
process,  the  na>al  lamella,  and  orbilar  process.  "  The 
first  of  these,  or  the  square  part  of  the  bone,  helps  to 
form  the  palate  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its 
internal  edge  rises  into  a  spine,  which  makes  part  of 
the  septum  narium.  The  pterygoid  process,  which  is 
smaller  above  than  below,  is  so  named  from  its  being 
united  witli  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
With  which  it  helps  to  form  the  pterygoid  fossa;.  It  is 
separated  from  the  square  part  of  the  bone,  and  from 
the  nasal  lamella,  by  an  oblique  fossa,  which,  applied] 
to  such  another  in  the  os  maxillare,  forms  a  passage  for 
a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  nasal  la 
mella  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  thirl  bony  plate, 
which  arises  from  the  upper  side  of  the  external  cdg<? 
of  the  square  part  of  the  bone.  Its  inner  surface  is 
concave,  and  furnished  with  a  ridge,  which  supports 
the  back  part  of  the  os  spongiosum  inferius.  Extcr 
nally  it  is  convex,  and  firmly  united  to  the  maxillary 
bone.  The  orbilar  process  is  more  irregular  than  any 
other  part  of  the  bone.  It  has  a  smooth  surface,  when 
it  helps  to  form  the  orbit;  and,  when  viewed  in  its 
place,  we  see  it  contiguous  to  that  part  of  the  orbit 
which  is  formed  by  the  os  maxillare,  and  appearing  at 
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n«rnan  triangle  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  orbltar 
process  of  this  last-mentioned  hone.  This  fourtli  pari 
of  the  os  paJati  likewise  helps  to  form  the  zygomatic 
fossa  on  each  side,  and  there  Its  surface  is  concave. 

Between  this  orbitar  process  and  the  sphenoid  hone,  a 

is   Conned,   through  which  an  artery,  vein,  anil 

are  transmitted  lo  the  nostrils.     The  ossa  palati 

rinplete  in  the  lueins.   They  are  joined  to  the  ossa 

u  (a  supei  iora,  ossphenoides,  os  ethmoides,  ossa 

! -a  inferiora,  and  vomer. 

mi  tensor.     Bee  Circumflex  us . 

PALATO.     Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 

-  which  are  attached  to  the  palate. 
iVw.ato  pharyngeus.    (So  called  from  itsorigin  in 
i  date  and  insertion  in  the  pharynx.)     A  muscle 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  the  fauces.     Thyro- 

,!,■,,,.  <■(  Douglas.    7%yro-pharyngo-staphi 
nf  winslow;  aim  paiato-phiiryTiffien,  of  Dumas.    It 
by  a  broad  beginning  from   the   middle  of  the 
velum  pendulum  palati  ai  the  root  of  tl'e  uvula  poste- 
and   from  the   tendinous  expansion    of  the  cir- 
cumflexus  palati.     The  fibres  are  collected  within  tlie 
toi  arch  behind  the  tonsils,  anil  run  backwards  to 
the  top  and  lateral  part  of  the   pharynx,   where   the 
fibres  are  scattered  and  mixed  wnh  those  of  the  Btyio- 
ngeUS.     it  i.s  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the  upper 
pud  hack  part  of  the   thyroid  cartilage.      lis   use  is  to 
draw   the    uvula   and  velum   pendulum   palati   down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  at  the  same   time  to   pull 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  pharynx  upwards,  and  shorten 
it ,  with  the  constrictor  superior  pharyngis  and  tongue, 
j'  assists  in  shutting  the  passage  into  the  nostrils:  and 
in  swallowing,  it  thrusts  the  food  from  the  fauces  into 
tiie  pharynx. 

PalaTo-saLPINGEus.  (From  palatum,  the  palate, 
and  oaXmyl,  a  trumpet;  so  called  from  itsorigin  in  the 
palate, and  its  trumpet-like sha pi  |  See  Cucumflrxus. 
Pai.atostaphii.ims.  See  Aiygos  uvula. 
PALATUM.  {Palatum,  i.  n.;  from  polo,  to  hedge 
in;  because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it  were,  by  tic 
1.  The  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

2.   An  eminence  of  the  inferior  lip  of  the  corolla  of 
personate  flowers  which  closes  them  ;  as 
num.     See    Corolla. 

P.u.vtum  molle.  The  soft  paiaic.  This  lies  be- 
hind the  bony  palate;  and  from  the  middle  of  h  the 
uvula  hangs  don  n. 

PA  LEA.  {Palac,  <e.  f.;  chaff:;  Chaff,  or  short,  linear, 
obtuse  dry  scales. 

Palea  DE  MCcHA..  A  name  given  by  some  to  the 
Jhih  ii  -  odoratus. 

PALEACEUS     (From  palea,  chaff.)    Chaffy,  or 
covered  with  chaff.     Applied  by  botanists  to  thi 
tacles  of  plants;  as  those  of  the  Xcruut/icmum.     '/.in 
nia,.1nthemisxti.c.    See  Receptaculum. 

Palimpi'ssa.    [Prom  iruXiv,  repetition,  and  ttot<t;i, 
pilch.)      DiosCOfides  says,  Ilia;  dry  pitch  is  thus  naim  d, 
ii  is  prepared  of  pitch  twice  fa  >iled. 

Pamndro'mia.  (IlaXiP,  again,  and  dpopos,  a  course  ) 
This  term  is  used  by  Hippocrates  lor  an)  regurgitation 
of  humours  to  the  more  noble  parts:  and  sometimes 
for  I  he  return  of  a  distemper. 

PaMU'rus.       (From    tti.Wi/i,    to    move,    and    oupOV, 
urine;  9i>  called  from  its  diuretic  qualities,  j   The  llliam- 
uriir. 

PALLADIUM.      A    new    metal,    first    found    by  Hi. 

Wollaston,  associated  with  platlnn,  among  the  grains 
rf  which  he  supposes  its  ores  to  exist,  or  an  alio)  of  it 

with  i  iiliiim  and  osmium;  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  i1  i  in,  though  it  is  harder  and  la  a\  ier. 

PALLAS,  Pi:  IKK  Simon,  was  h  uu  a:  Berlin,  u  here 
Ins  (Hihoi  m  i  i  Surgery,  in  1741.     lie  ap 

plied  early  ami  assiduously  to  his  studies,  parti 
to  dissection,  insomuch  that  he  was  enabled,  ai  th 
of  17,  In  lead, i  public  course  on  anatomy.    He  then 
v  i  in  I-,  Hallo,  and  in  1759 to Gottlngen, where n 

nine  ti intei  ruptetl  Ids  pursuits ;  bul  he 

alter  ward  made  numerous  experiments  on  poisons; 
and  dissections  of  animals;  and  composed  a  verj  Inge 
niciu  ■  treatise  on  those  which  are  found  within  others, 
panic  uia  lv  ihe  worms  occurring  in  the  human  body. 
In  the  follow-in'.-  v  ar,  he  look  his  degree  at  Levden, 
Ihen  travelled  through  Holland  and  England,  directing 
his  ;u  entire  y  to  natural  history      In 

m  rathei  recalled  him  to  Berlin;  hut  allowed 
hi  u  oi  'i  rtftei  lo  settle  at  the  Hagup]  v\  here  he  could 
bell  i  tl">  f  uii  of  I 

lift 


which  shortly  appeared  in  a  valuable  treatise  on  zw> 
nfiytes,  and  some- other  publications:  and  he  was  ad- 
miiicd  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  and  the 
Academy  Naiune  C'ui  iosoinm,  to  wtich  lie  had  sent 
interesting  papers.  About  this  pennd  he  meditated  a 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  Dutch 
settlements;  but  his  lather  again  recalled  hiin  in  1706'. 
However,  in  the  following  year,  la;  was  induced  by 
Catharine  II.  to  become  professor  of  natural  history  at 
St.  Petersburg!!  Thence,  in  17(>;',  he  set  mil,  with 
some  other  philosophers,  on  a  scientific  tour,  as  far  as 
Siberia,  which  occcupfed  six  years.  Of  this  lie  after- 
ward published  a  most  interesting  account  in  live 
quarto  volumes  comprehending  every  thing  memorable 
in  the  several  provinces  which  he  had  visual.  This 
was  followed  by  a  particular  history  of  the  Mongul 
who  had.  ai  different  periods,  overruntbegieater 
part  of  Asia,  and  whom  he  clearly  proved  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  Tartars.  In  1777  lie  lead  before  the 
academy  a  dissertation  on  the  formation  of  mountains, 
and  the  changes  which  this  globe  has  undergone-,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Russian  empire.  lie  also  published, 
from  time  to  time,  numerous  works  relative  to  zoology, 
botany,  agriculture,  and  geography.  About  the  year 
17s-!,he  received  signal  proofs  of  the  empress's  favour; 
who  not  only  considerably  increased  his  salary,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir,  but 
learning  that  he  wished  to  dispose  of  his  collection  of 
natural  history,  cave  him  a  greater  price  than  he  had 
valued  it  at,  and  allowed  him  the  use  of  il  during  his 
life.  In  1794,  he  travelled  to  the  Crimea,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  on  his  return :  and  his  health 
now  beginning  to  decline,  the  cm:  i  hirn 

an  estate  in  thai  province,  with  a  liberal  sum  I'm  his 
establishment,  Unfortunately,  however,  the  situation 
was  particularly  unhealthy,  and  proved  very  injurious 
to  his  family.  At  length  he  determined  to  visit  his 
brother,  aad  I  where  he  diedshortly  after, 

in  1-11 

PALLIATIVE.  from  pallia,  to  dis- 

setnbl  •.)      A  i  with  an   intent  to 

palliate  ns  in  a  fatal  disi 

Palm  oil.     Si  aera. 

Palm*  i  hristi.    See  Kii 

P  \L  MA.     i  From  ssaXXof,  to  move.) 

1.  The  palm  of  the  ha  id. 

2.  A 

PALM  AS.  .   the  hand:  so  called  be- 

cause the  leaves  are  extended  fioin  the  top  like  the  fin- 
ger  upon  the  Oneof  the  natural  fami- 

lies of  plants  which  have  trunks  similar  to  tees,  bat 
come  under  the  term  sti;  es,  frondi  sc<  i.i, 

that  Is, S  us.  Palms  a>e  ihemost  lo"y,  and 

in  some  instances,  the  n iosi  long-livedof  plants,  and  have 
therefore  jnstly  acqul  e  of  trees.     Vet  Shr 

.lames  Smith  observes,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
t;i  y  are  raiher  perennial  he  he  ■  aviiig 

nothing  in  common  with  tile  growth  of  trees  incei  eral. 
Palms   are    formed   of  successive   circular  crowns  of 
which  sp  in_'  din  i  These 

stalks  are  furnished  with  bundles 
of  large  sap-vessels,  aid  returning  vessels,  like  the 
leaves  of  trees,  when  one  ci  cle  of  them  has  performed 
its  office,  another  is  formed  within  it,  which,  being 
confined  below,  necessa  ily  rise- a 

I  e  ci  clcs  grow  one  above  the 
other:  bv  which  the  vertical  increase  of  the  plant  is 
ahnost    without  end.     Each  circle  of  leaves  is 
pendent  of  ii  and  has  its  own  cluster  of 

ir-  Is;  so  that  there  can  be  mi  a?  woody 

P  \I,M  \IMS.     [Palmaris;  from  patma,  the  hand.) 
Belonging  to  the  hand. 

I'lM  \ms     DREVIS 

rata,  of  Douglas  ;  and  Palmare  cntant.  of  Dumas.  A 
-mall,  thin,  cutancn  :le  of  the  hand  situ- 

ated be  ween  the  wrlsl  and  the  little  finecr  Fnllopius 
tells  us  that  it  was  discovered  bj  Cananus.  Winslo\> 
iiaiiirs  it  palmaris  cvtaneus.  It  arises  from  a  small 
part  Of  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  Inner  edge 
oi'  the  aponen  is,  and  is  inserted  bv  small 

bundles  of  fleshy  fibres  into  th.' os  plsi forme,  and  into 
n  aad  fat  ihai  cm  er  'lie  abductor  minimi  digiti. 
This  muscle  seems  to  as-i?t  in  e  intracting  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

P  u.M  \  CIS  ,11  im 

Palmaris  lonocs.     A  H  arm 
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sifciatistj  on  tiicfoiu-arm,  immediately  under  the  integu- 
ments. (Slnaris  gracilis,  of  Winslow  ;  and  Epitro- 
'Mo  carpi  pabnaire,  of  Dumas.  It  aiisos  tendinous 
from  llie  inner  condyle  of  the  as  humeri,  Inn  SOOtl  be- 
comes lleshy,  and  alter  continuing  so  about  three 
inches,  terminates  in  a  long  slender  tendon,  which, 
near  the  wrist,  separates  into  two  portions,  one  of 
winch  is  inserted  into  the  internal  annular  ligament, 
ami  the  other  loses  itself  in  a  tendinous  membrane, 
that  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  extends  over 
the  palm  of  the  band,  from  the  carpal  ligaments  to  the 
roots  of  the  fingers,  and  iscslled  aponeurosis  palmarts. 
Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  expansion  adhere  strongly  to 
the  metacarpal  hours,  and  separate  the  muscles  and 
tendons  of  each  linger.  Several  anatomical  writers 
have  considered  this  aponeurosis  as  a  production  of  the 
I'ndoii  of  this  muscle,  but  seemingly  without  reason, 
because  we  now  and  then  find  the  latter  wholly  In- 
serted into  the  carpal  ligament,  in  which  case  it  is  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  aponeurosis  in  question  ;  and, 
in  some  subjects,  the  pahuaris  tongUS  is  wanting,  but 
the  aponeurosis  is  always  to  be  found.  Rbodius,  iu- 
deed,  says  that  the  latter  is  now  and  then  deficient :  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  he  was  mistaken. 
This  muscle  bends  the  hand,  and  may  assist  in  its  pro- 
nation: it  likewise  serves  to  stretch  the  aponeuiosis 
pal  maris. 

PALMATUS.  Palmate.  Applied  to  leaves,  cut.  as 
it  were,  into  several  oblong,  nearly  etpial  segments, 
about  half-way,  or  rather  more,  towards  the  base, 
leaving  an  entire  space  like  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  as 
in  Passijtoia  carrulta. 

PALMOS.  (.Fioin  saAXw,  to  beat.)  A  palpitation 
of  the  heart. 

Pa  lmi  u.  (Diminutive  of  palma,  the  hand:  so 
called  from  its  shape.)    1.  A  date. 

2.  The  broad  and  fiat  end  of  a  rib. 

PA'LPEBBA.  (A  palpilando,  from  their  frequent 
motion.)  The  eyelid,  distinguished  into  upper  and 
under;  at  each  end  they  unite  and  form  the  canthi. 

Palptbra  supcrions,  levator.  See  Levator  palpe- 
bral superioris. 

Palpebrarum  aperiens  rectus.  See  Levator  palpe- 
bral supeiioris. 

PALPITA'TIO.  1.  A  palpitation  or  convulsive 
motion  of  a  part. 

2.  Palpitation  of  the  heart.  A  genus  of  diseases  in 
•Jiecla.-..-  JVewoses,  and  order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen. 

PALSY.     Sse  Paralysis. 

Pali  da'pium.  (From  Palus  a  lake,  and  apium, 
smallage:  so  named  because  it  grows  in  and  about 
rivulets.)     A  species  ofsmallage. 

JVli  is  Sanctis.     A  name  M  guaiacum. 

Pvmphi  UCM.  (From  sac,  all,  and  0iAos,  grateful  : 
so  called  from  its  extensive  usefulness. )  A  plaster  de- 
scribed bv  Galen. 

PAMPINIFORM.  {Pampiniformis  ;  from  pampi- 
nu<,  a  tendril,  and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Resembling  a 
tendril  ;  applied  to  the  spermatic  chord  and  the  tho- 
racic duct. 

PANACEA.  (Fromsiav,  the  neuter  of  z:ac,  all. and 
axeouai,  to  cure.)  An  epithet  given  by  the  ancients  to 
those  remedies  which  they  conceived  would  cure 
every  disease.  Unfortunately  for  men  of  the  present 
day  there  are  no  such  remedies 

Panacea  dlcis  holsati.e.  The  snlphateof  potassa. 

Panacea  duplicata.     Sulphate  of  potassa. 

Panacea  vegetab:lis.     Saffron. 

PANADA.  (Diminutive  of  pane,  bread,  Ital.)  Pa- 
nata  ;  Panatclla.  Bread  boiled  in  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  pap.  Dry  biscuits  soaked  arc  the  best  for 
this  purpose. 

Panale'thes.  (From  tzav,  all,  and  aXnOlii  true.) 
A  name  of  a  cephalic  plaster,  from  its  universal  efficacy. 

P.VNARIS.  (Cotrupted  from  paronychia.)  See 
Paronychia. 

Panari'tia.  (Corrupted  from  paronychia.)  See 
Paronychia. 

PA'NAX.  (A  name  borrowed  from  the  old  Greek 
botanists,  whose  -navaX,  or  iravaKnc,  was  so  denomi- 
nated from  -xav,  all,  and  okoc,  medicine,  because  of  its 
abundant  virtues.  The  name  being  unoccupied,  Lin- 
nreus  adopted  it  for  the  Chinese  ginseng,  that  famous 
lestorative  and  panacea,  the  reputed  virtues  of  which 
yield  in  no  respect  to  the  ancient  pauax.)  I.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  j 
Polygaruia;  Order,  Divcia.  I 


2.  A  name  of  the  Hercules'  all-heal.  See  i.a-serpt- 
Hum  chironium. 

Panax  Q.UINO.UEF0UUM.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  ginseng  root.  Ginseng! 
Punas— Joins  ternis  quinatis  of  Linmeus.  The  root 
is  imported  into  litis  country  scarcely  the  thickness  of 
the  little  finger,  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  no 
ipiently  forked,  transversely  wrinkled,  of  a  hornj  tez 

lure,  and  both  internally  mid  externally  of  0  yellowish 

white  colour  To  the  taste  ii  discovers  a  mucilaginous 
sweetness,  approaching  to  thai  of  liquorice,  accompa 
nied  with  some  degree  of  bitterness,  and  a  slight  aro- 
matic warmth.     The  Chinese  ascribe  extraordinary 

virtues  to  the  coot  of  ^insi-n-j,  and  have  no  confidence 
in  any  medicine  unless  in  combination  with  it.  In 
Europe,  however,  it  is  very  seldom  employed. 

P.vnciike  s  cos.  (From  jtux,  all,  and  xi»iruS<  Use- 
ful-, so  named  from  its  general  usefulness.)  Pa*- 
chreHon.  1.  An  epithet  of  a  collyrium  described  by 
Galen. 

■2.  It  has  the  same  signification  as  /' 

Panchy.mauo  oA.     (From  ~,ie,  all,  xiv;,  euceus, 

humour,  and  uvea,  ducit,  to  lead  or  draw.)      This  term 

is  ascribed  to  such  medioim  a  as  are  supposed  to  purge 

all  humours  equally  alike;  but  this  is  a  conceit  now 

not  minded. 

1'amik  ncs.  (From  mif,  all,  and  Kott/oc,  common.) 
Epidemic  Applied  to  popular  diseases,  which  attacfe 
all  descriptions  of  persons. 

Pancra  tiim.  (From  to;,  all,  and  Kpartco,  to  con- 
quer: bo  called  from  its  virtues  in  Overcoming  all  Ob- 
structions,;,    See  Scilla. 

FA'NCREAS.  (From  rac,  all,  and  Kftac,  Mesh  :  SO 
called  from  its  fleshy  consistence.)  A  glandular  viscua 
of  the  abdomen,  of  a  long  figure,  compared  to  a  dog'a 
tongue,  situaled  in  the  epigustiic  region  under  the  s[<)- 
macb.  It  is  composed  of  innumerable  small  glands, 
the  excretory  duels  of  which  unite  and  form  one  duct, 
called  the  pancreatic  duct,  which  perforates  the  duo- 
denum with  the  ductus  communis  choiedochus,  and 
conveys  a  fluid,  in  its  nature  similar  to  sain  a,  into  the 
intestines.  The  pancreatic  artery  is  a  branch  of  tlm 
splenic.  The  \  ems  e\  acuatc  themselves  into  the  sple- 
nic vein.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  par  vaguni  and  great 
Intercostal.     The  use  of  the  pancreas  is  io  secrete  the 

pancreatic  juice,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  chyle 
in  the  duodenum.  The  quantity  of  the  fluid  secreted 
is  uncertain;  but  it  must  be  vet)  conside  able,  if  wo 
compare  it  with  the  weight  of  the  saliva,  the  pancri  •* 
being  three  times  larger,  and  sealed  in  a  warmer  place, 
It  is  expelled  by  the  force  of  the  circulating  blood,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  viscera  in  the  full  abdo- 
men. Its  great  utility  appears  from  its  constancy,  be- 
ing found  in  almost  all  animals:  nor  is  ilus  refuti  d  by 
the  few  experiments  in  which  a  part  of  it  was  cut  out 
from  a  robust  animal,  without  occasioning  death;  be- 
cause the  whole  pancreas  cannot  be  removed  without 
the  duodenum  :  (or  even  a  part  of  the  lungs  may  be 
cut  out  without  producing  death,  bui  they  are  not, 

therefore,  useless.      It  seems   principally  to   dilute  the 

;  c.  bile,  to  mitigate  its  acrimony,  and  to  mix 

it  with  the  food.    II «,  il  is  poured  iutoaplaei  re» 

mote  from  the  duct  liom  the  liver,  as  often  as  there  ifl 
no  gall-bladder.  Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  hu- 
mours- it  dib  lies  and  rt  si 'Ives  the  mass  of  ah  munis,  and 
performs  eve,  ■  Oi    the  saliva. 

PANCREATIC      [Pancreaticus ;   from  p 
the  name  of  a  viscus.)     Of  or  belonging  to  the  pan- 
creas. 

Pancreatic  dint     See  Ductus  pu.icrnitims. 

Pancreatic  juice.     Bee  Pan 

Pancre'nk.  (From  rnc,  all,  and  Kpt/tirj,  a  fountain.; 
A  name  of  the  pancreas  from  its  great  secretion. 

Pandam'tii  m.     A  whitlow. 

PANDEMIC.      [Pandemicus ;   from   toj>,   all,   and 
Siittoc,  the  people.)      A  disease  is  so  termed  which  at- 
tacks all  or  a  great  many  persons  in  the  same 
at  the  same  time.     A  pandemic  disease  is  one  which  is 
very  general. 

PANDICULA'TIO.    (From  pandicvlo,  to  gape  aid 
Pandiculation,  or  a  restless  stretching  or 
gaping,  such  as  accompanies  the  cold  fn  of  an  ague. 

PANDURIFORMIS.  Fiddle-shaped;  applied  to  \ 
leaf,  which  is  oblong,  broad  at  the  two  extremities,  and 
contracted  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  fiddle  dock.  Hume* 
pulcher. 

PANICULA     A  panicle.    A  species  of  compounc 
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inflorescence  wliich  bears  the  flowers  in  a  sort  of  loose, 
subdivided,  bunch  or  cluster,  without  any  order,  ap- 
pearing like  a  branched  spike.  The  flowers  of  the 
JEsculus  hippo-castanum,  Rhus  colitius,  Oypsephyila 
p  miculata,  and  Syringa  vulgaris,  are  good  examples 
Of  B  panicle;  but  this  species  of  inflorescence  occurs 
i:  ust  in  glasses,  as  in  Poa  aijuutica. 

1.  When  the  stalks  are  distant,  lax,  or  spreading, 
it  is  called  Panicula  patula ;  as  in  Campanula  patula. 

2.  Panicula  coarlata,  is  a  dense  or  crowded  one,  ob- 
ki  rved  in  Campanula  rapunculus. 

3.  P.  dichotoma,  forked  j  as  in  Linum  flavum. 

4.  P.  brachiala,  crossing  each  other  ill  pairs,  as  in 
Salvia  paniculala. 

5.  P.  divaricata,  a  more  spreading  one  than  the  pa 
tulous;  as  in  the  Pnenontkcs  murul/s. 

PA'NICUM.  {Jl  paniculis,  from  ils  many  panicles; 
the  spike  consisting  of  innumerable  thick  seeds,  dis- 
posed in  many  panicles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Triandria; 
Order,  Digynia. 

Panicum  italicum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  Indian  inillet-seed,  which  is 
much  esteemed  in  Italy,  being  r,  constant  ingredient 
in  soups,  and  made  into  a  variety  of  forms  lor  the 
table. 

Panicum  miliaceum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  millet-seed.  They  are  esteem- 
ed as  a  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  are  often  made 
into  puddings  in  this  country. 

PA'NIS.     Bread.     See  Bread. 

Panis  cuculi.     See  Oxalis  acetosella.  , 

Panis  forcinus.    A  species  of  cyclamen. 

PANNI'CULUS.  (From  pannus,  cloth.)  1.  A 
if  fine  cloth. 

2.  The  cellular  and  carnous  membranes  arc  to  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

Panno'nica.  (From  pannus,  a  rag:  so  called  be- 
cause its  stalk  is  divided  into  many  uneven  points, 
like  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rag.)  Hawk-weed,  or  Hy- 
pocharis. 

PA'NNUS.     (From  ttcvu,  to  labour.) 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth. 

2.  A  tent  for  a  wound. 

3.  A  speck  in  the  eye,  resembling  a  bit  of  rag. 

4.  An  irregular  mark  upon  the  skin. 
Pano'ctia.     A  bubo  in  the  groin 
PANOPHO'BIA.     (From  r.av,  all,  and  eioSos,  fear.) 

Pantophobia.  That  kind  of  melancholy  which  is  prin- 
cipally characterized  by  groundless  fears. 

PANSY.    See  Viola  tricolor. 

Pantago'ga.  (Froni7ras,  all,  a"d  ayio,  to  drive  out.) 
Medicines  which  expel  all  morbid  humours. 

Panto' lmius.  (From  iras,  all,  and  roXpaoj,  to  dare: 
BO  named  from  its  general  uses.)  A  medicine  described 
by  iEgineta, 

Pantophobia.     Sec  Punophohin. 

PA'NUS.  (From  irevu,  to  work.)  1.  A  weaver's 
roll. 

2.  A  soft  tumour,  like  a  weaver's  roll. 

PAPA'VER.  (Papaver,  eris.  n.;  from  pappa,  pap: 
go  cafled  because  nurses  used  lo  mix  this  plant  in  chil- 
dren's food  to  relieve  the  colic  and  make  them  sleep.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnnau  sys- 
tem. Class,  Polyamlria;  Cider,  JUonogynia.  The 
poppy. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  ol  the  white  poppy. 
I    e  Papaver  Bomniftrwm. 

P.M'.WKIt   EKHATK  UM.     See  Papaver  rhirns. 

Papaver  nigrum.    The  black  puppy.    This  is  mere- 
ly ,i  variety  of  the  white  poppy,  producing  bit 
onver  somnifervm. 

I'apavkr  RBOSAB.  The  systematic  and  pharmaco- 
pucial  name  of  the  red  corn  poppy  Pap  ax 
num.  Papaver — capsulis  giabris  globosis^  caule  piloso 
>  lltifloro  ;—foliis  pennatffidis  tncisis  of  Linneeus. 
The  heads  of  this  species,  like  those  of  the  somuiie- 
rum,  contain  a  milky  juice  of  a  narcotic  quality;  from 
which  an  extract  is  prepared,  thai  has  been  success- 
i'  illy  employed  as  a  sedative.     The  flowers  have  some 

what  of  the  smell  of  opium,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste, 
a  companicd  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness.  A 
i  yrup  ot  these  flower*  is  directed  In  the  London  Phar- 
macopeia, which  has  been  thought  useful  as  an  aim 
dyne  and  pectoral,  and  is  prescribed  in  coughs  and 
catarrhal  affections.  See  Syrupus  rhi 
Papaver  somniferum.  The  systematic  name  of 
ir.o 


the  white  poppy,  from  which  opium  is  obtained.  Lin 
na:us  describes  the  plant: — Papaver — calyabus,  cap 
sulisque  glabris,  foliit  amplci.icaulibus  incisis.  This 
drug  is  also  called  opium  t/ubuicum,  from  being  an- 
ciently prepared  chiefly  at  Thebes:  Opion  and  maims 
Dei,  from  its  extensive  medical  virtues,  &c.  The  Ara- 
bians called  it  uffiun  and  ajium.  It  is  the  concreted 
milky  juice  of  the  capsule  or  head  of  the  poppy.  It  is 
brought  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  East  Indies,  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  where  poppies  are  cultivated  foi 
this  use  in  fields,  as  corn  among  us.  The  manner  in 
which  it  is  collected  has  been  described  long  ago  by 
K.TinpIer,  and  others;  but  the  most  circumstantial  de- 
tail of  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  and  the  method  of 
procuring  the  opium,  is  that  given  by  Kerr,  r«s  prac- 
tised in  the  province  of  Bahar.  He  says,  "The  field 
being  well  prepared  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and 
reduced  lo  an  exact  level  superficies,  it  is  then  divided 
into  quadrangular  areas  of  seven  feet  long,  and  five 
feet  in  breadth,  leaving  two  feet  of  interval,  which  is 
raised  five  or  six  inches,  and  excavated  into  an  aque- 
duct for  conveying  water  to  every  aiea,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  have  a  well  in  every  cultivated  field.  The 
seeds  are  sown  in  October  or  November.  The  plants 
are  allowed  to  grow  six  or  eight  inches  dislant  from 
each  other,  and  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water; 
when  the  young  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
they  are  watered  more  sparingly.  But  the  cultivator 
spreads  all  over  the  areas  a  nutriment  compost  of 
ashes,  human  excrements,  cow  dung,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  nitrous  earths,  scraped  from  the  highways  and 
old  mud  walls.  When  the  plants  are  nigh  flowering, 
they  are  watered  profusely,  to  increase  the  juice. 
When  the  capsules  are  half  grown,  no  more  water  is 
given,  and  they  beain  to  collect  the  opium.  At  sunset 
thej  make  two  longitudinal  double  incisions  upon  each 
half-ripe  capsule,  passing  from  below  upwards,  and 
taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
capsule.  The  incisions  are  repeated  every  evening 
until  each  capsule  has  received  six  or  eight  wounds; 
then  are  they  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.  The  ripe 
capsules  afford  little  or  no  juice.  If  the  wound  was 
made  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  cicatrix  would  be  too 
soon  formed.  The  nigbl  dews,  by  their  moisture,  fa- 
vour the  exstillation  of  the  juice.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, old  women,  boys,  and  girls,  collect  the  juice  by 
scraping  it  off  the  wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoop,  and 
depusite  the  whole  in  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  is  work- 
ed by  the  hand  in  the  open  sunshine,  until  it  becomes 
of  a  considerable  spissitude.  It  is  then  formed  into 
cakes  of  a  globular  shape,  and  about  four  pounds  in 
weight,  and  laid  into  little  earthen  basins  to  be  fur- 
ther exsiccated  These  cakes  are  covered  over  with 
the  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves,  and  dried  until  they  are 
fit  for  sale.  Opium  is  frequently  adulterated  with  cow 
dung,  the  extract  of  the  poppy  plant  procured  by  boil- 
ing, and  various  other  substances  which  they  keep  in 
secrecy."  This  process,  however,  is  now  inn  rarely 
practised,  the  consumption  of  this  drug  being  too  great 
lo  be  supplied  by  that  method  of  collection. 

The  best  son  of  the  officinal  opium  is  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  heads,  or  Of  the  heads  and  the  upper  part 
ot' tin' stalks  inspissated  by  a  gentle  heat.  This  was 
formerly  called  meconium,  in  distinction  from  the  true 

opium,  which  issues  spontaneously. 

The  inferior  sorts  (lor  there  are  considerable  differ 
ences  in  the  quality  of  this  drug, j  arc  said  to  be  pre- 
pared  by  boiling  the  plant  in  water,  and  evaporating 
the  Strained  decoction;  but  as  no  kind  of  our  opium 
will  totally  dissolve  in  water,  the  juice  is  most  proba- 
bly extracted  by  expression.  Newman  was  informed 
by  some  Turks  at  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  that  in  some 

places  the  heads,  stalks,  and  leaves  are  commuted  to 
the  press  together,  and  that  this  juice  inspissated  af- 
fords a  very  good  opium. 

On  this  head  Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  that  the  point  has 
not  yet  been  fully  determined.  If  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  whatever  preparations  the  Turks  may 
make  from  the  poppy  lor  their  own  use.  the  opium 
brought  to  us  is  really  the  milky  juice  collected  from 
incisions  made  in  the  heads,  as  described  by  Ka-mpfer. 
It  is  certain  that  an  oxtiact  made  by  boiling  the  heads, 
or  the  heads  and  stalks  in  water,  is  much  weaker  thai: 
opium;  but   it  appears  also,  that  the  pure  milk;, 

aie  considerably  stronger. 

The  principles  separable  from  opium  are,  a  n  sin. 
gum,  besides  a  minute  portion  of  saline  matter,  and! 
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water  and  earth,  which  are  intimately  combined  to 
gether,  insomuch  that  all  the  three  dissolve  almost 
equally  in  water  and  in  spirit. 

Four  ounces  of  opium,  treated  with  alkohol,  yielded 
three  ounces  and  lour  scruples  of  resinous  extract ;  live 
drachms  and  a  scruple  of  Insoluble  Imparities  remain 
ing.  On  taking  four  ounces  more,  and  applying  water 
at  Mrst,  Newman  obtained   two  ounces  live  drachms 


crysta  .  It  is  perfectly  white,  has  a  pearly  lustre,  Is 
destitute  of  smell,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste; 
and  the  shape  of  the  crystals  in  all  my  trial!  was  a 
lout  sided  rectangular  prism.' — Jtnnah  »f  I'hiL,  June, 
1890.  On  the  above  process,  it  should  be  observed, 
linn  the  acetic  solution  must  contain  a  good  deal  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  derived  from  the  ivory-black;  and 
that  therefore  those  who  have  used  thai  precipitate  for 


and  one  scrapie  of  gummy  extract ;  the  insoluble  parti  morphia  in  medicine,  have  been  disappointed.    The 


amounting  here  to  seven  drachms  and  a  scruple.  In 
distillation,  alkohol  brought  over  little  or  nothing;  but 
the  distilled  water  was  considerably  impregnated  with 
Uie  peculiar  ill  smell  of  opium. 

From  this  analysis  may  be  estimated  the  eii 
different  solvents  upon  it.  Alkohol  and  proof  spirit 
dissolving  its  resin,  aifoid  tinctures  possessing  all  us 
virtues.  Water  dissolves  its  gummy  part,  which  is 
much  less  active  ;  but  a  part  of  the  resin  is  at  the  same 
time  taken  up  by  the  medium  of  the  gum.  Wines  also 
afford  solutions  possessing  the  virtues  of  opium.  Vine- 
gar dissolves  i's  active  matter,  but  greatly  impairs  its 
[lower. 

A  new  vegetable  alkali,  to  which  the  name  o{'  mar 
pAia is  given,  has  also  been  extracted  from  opium.  It 
is  in  this  alkali  that  the  narcotic  principle  resides.  It 
was  lirst  obtained  pure  by  Sertiirner,  in  the  year  1817. 
Two  somewhat  different  processes  for  procuring  it 
have  been  given  by  Robiquet  and  Choulant  Accord- 
ing to  the  former,  a  concentrated  infusion  id"  opium  is 
to  be  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  common  magne- 
sia for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  a  grayish  deposite  falls.  This  is  to  be  washed  on  a 
filter  with  cold  water;  and,  when  dry,  acted  on  by 
weak  alkohol  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  beneath 
ebullition.  In  this  way,  very  little  morphia,  but  a  great 
quantity  of  colouring  matter,  is  separated.  The  mat- 
ter is  then  to  be  drained  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little 
cold  alkohol,  and  afterward  boiled  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  highly  reclined  alkohol.  This  liquid  being  lil- 
tered  whi'«?  hot,  on  cooling,  it  depositcs  the  morphia  in 
crystals,  and  very  little  coloured.  The  solution  in  al- 
kohol, and  crystallization  being  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  colourless  morphia  is  obtained. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  the  following:  Opium 
contains  a  meconiate  of  morphia.  The  magnesia  com- 
bines with  the  meconic  acid,  and  the  morphia  is  dis- 
placed. 

Choulant  directs  us  to  concentrate  a  dilute  watery 
infusion  of  opium,  and  leave  it  at  rest  till  it  sponta- 
neously let  fall  its  sulphate  of  lime  in  minute  crystals. 
Evaporate  to  dryness;  dissolve  in  a  little  water,  and 
throw  down  any  remaining  lime  and  sulphuric  acid, 
by  the  cautious  addition,  first  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
and  then  of  muriate  of  barytes.  Dilute  the  liquid 
with  a  large  body  of  water,  and  add  caustic  ammonia 
to  it  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls.  Dissolve  this  in 
vinegar,  and  throw  it  down  again  with  ammonia.  Di- 
gest on  the  precipitate  about  twice  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric seiher,  and  throw  the  whole  upon  a  filter.  The 
dry  powder  is  to  be  digested  three  times  in  caustic  am- 
monia, and  as  often  in  cold  alkohol.  The  remaining 
powder  beini  dissolved  in  twelve  ounces  of  boiling  al- 
kohol, and  the  filtered  hot  solution  being  set  aside  for 
18  hours,  deposites  colourless  transparent  crystals,  con- 
sisting of  double  pyramids.  By  concentrating  the  su- 
pernatant alkoholic  solution,  more  crystals  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Dr.  Thomson  directs  us  to  pour  caustic  ammonia  into 
a  strong  infusion  of  opium,  and  to  separate  the  brown- 
ish-white precipitate  by  the  filter;  to  evaporate  the 
infusion  to  about  one-sixth  of  its  volume,  and  mix  the 
concentrated  liquid  with  more  ammonia.  A  new  de- 
posite of  impure  morphia  is  obtained.  Let  the  whole 
of  the  deposites  be  collected  on  the  filter,  and  washed 
with  cold  water.  When  well  drained,  pour  a  little 
alkohol  on  it,  and  let  the  alkoholic  liquid  pass  through 
the  filter.  It  will  carry  off  a  good  deal  of  the  colouring 
matter,  and  very  little  of  the  morphia.  '  Dissolve  tie: 
impure  morphia  thus  obtained,  in  acetic  acid,  and  mix 
the  solution  which  has  a  very  deep  brown  colour,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ivory-black.  This  mixture  is 
to  be  frequently  agitated  for  24  hours,  and  then  thrown 
on  the  fitter.  The  liquid  passes  through  quite  colour- 
less. If  ammonia  be  now  dropped  into  it,  pure  mor- 
phia falls  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder.  If  we  dis- 
solve this  precipitate  in  alkohol,  and   evaporate  that 


subsequent  solution  in  alkohol,  however,  and  crystalli- 
zation, render  il  pure. 

Choulant  says,  il  crystallises  in  double  four  sided 
pyramids,  whose  bases  are  squares  or  rectangles; 
sometimes  in  prisms  with  trapezoidal  bases, 

It  dissolves  in  Hi  times  i;s  weight  of  boiling  water; 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposites  regular,  colourless, 

transparent  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  :it>  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  alkohol,  anil  in  42  times  its  weight  of  cold 
alkohol,  of  0.99.  It  dissolves  in  eight  times  Its  Weight 
of  sulpl  Ml  these  solutions  change  the  in- 

fusion of  brazil-wood  to  violet,  and  the  tincture  of 
rhubarb  to  brown.  The  saturated  alkoholic  and  a-tlie- 
reous  solutions,  when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  leave  a  red 
mark 

Sulphate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which 
dissolve  in  twice  their  weigh!  of  distilled  water. 

Nitrate  of  morphia  yields  needle-form  crystals  in 
stars,  which  are  soluble  in  U  times  their  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Muriate  of  morphia  is  in  feather-shaped  crystals  and 
ni  edles.  It  is  soluble  in  UK  times  its  weight  of  distil- 
led water. 

The   acetate  crystallizes  in  needles,  the   tartrate  in 

prisms,  and  the  carbonate  in  shori  prisms. 

Morphia  aits  with  great  energy  on  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. A  grain  and  a  half  taken  at  three  different 
times,  produced  such  violent  symptoms  upon  three 
young  men  of  17  years  of  age,  that  Bertttrner  was 
alarmed  lest  the  consequences  should  have  proved 
fatal. 

Morphia,  according  to  its  discoverer,  melts  in  a  gen- 
tle hear;  and  in  that  state  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  melted  sulphur.  On  cooling,  it  again  crys- 
tallizes. It  burns  easily;  and.  when  heated  in  close 
vessels,  leaves  a  ^olid  resinous  black  matter,  having  a 
peculiar  smell. 

The  use  of  this  celebrated  medicine,  though  not  un- 
known to  Hippocrates,  can  be  clearly  traced  to  Diago- 
ras,  who  was  nearly  his  cotemporary ;  and  its  impor- 
tance has  ever  since  been  gradually  advanced  by  suc- 
ceeding physicians  of  different  nations.  Its  extensive 
practical  utility,  however,  has  not  been  long  well  un- 
derstood; and  in  this  country  perhaps  may  he  dated 
from  the  time  of  Sydenham.  Opium  is  the  chief  nar- 
cotic now  employed;  it  acts  directly  upon  tin'  nervous 
power,  diminishing  the  sensibility,  irritability,  and  mo- 
bility of  die  system;  and,  according  to  Cullen,  in  a 
certain  manner  suspending  the  motion  of  the  nervous 
fluid  to  and  from  the  brain,  and  thereby  inducing  sleep, 
one  of  its  principal  effects  From  this  sedative  power 
of  opium,  by  which  it  allays  pain,  inordinate  action, 
and  restlessness,  it  naturally  follows  that  it  may  Us  em- 
ployed wiih  advantage  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  .any  disorder  in  which,  under 
some  circumstances,  its  use  is  not  found  proper;  anil 
though  in  many  cases  it  fails  of  producing  sleep,  yet, 
if  taken  in  a  full  dose,  it  occasions  a  pleasant  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  and  a  drowsiness  which  approaches  to 
sleep,  and  which  always  refreshes  the>  patient.   Besides 

the  sedative  power  of  opium,  it  is  know  n  to  act  more 
or  less  as  a  stimulant,  exciting  the  motion  of  the  blood. 
By  a  certain  conjoined  elfort  of  this  sedative  and 
stimulant  effect,  opium  lias  been  thought  to  produce  in- 
toxication, a  quality  for  which  it  is  much  used  in  east- 
ern countries. 

The  principal  indications  which  opium  is  capable 
of  fulfimng  are,  supporting  the  actions  of  the  system, 
allaying  pain  and  irritation, relieving  spasmodic  action, 
inducing  sleep,  and  checking  morbidly  increased  secre- 
tions. It  is  differently  administered,  as  it  is  designed 
to  fulfil  one  or  other  of  these  indicati 

Where  opium  is  given  as  a  stimulus,  it  ought  to  be 
administered  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  and 
slowly    increased,  as  by    this   mode   the  excitement  it 

produces  is  best  kept  up.  Hut  where  the  design  is  to 
mitigate   pain   or  irritation,  or  the  symptoms  arising 


liquid  siowly  we  obtain  the  morphia  in  pretty  regular  I  from  these,  it  ought  to  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  and  at 
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distant  intervals,  by  which  the  state  of  diminished 
power  and  sensibility  is  most  completely  induced. 

One  oilier  general  rule,  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  opium,  is,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  given  in  any 
pure  inflammatory  affection,  at  least  until  evacuations 
have  been  used,  or  unless  means  are  employed  to 
determine  it  to  the  surface,  and  produce  a  diapho- 
resis. 

In  continued  fevers,  not  of  the  pure  inflammatory 
kind,  opium  is  administered  sometimes  as  a  general 
stimulus,  and  at  other  limes  to  allay  irritation.  The 
great  practical  rule  in  such  cases  is,  that  it  ought  to  be 
given  in  such  quantities  only,  that  the  pulse  becomes 
blower  and  fuller  from  its  operation.  Us  exhibition  is 
improper  where  local  inflammation,  especially  of  the 
brain,  or  of  its  membranes,  exists. 

An  intermittent  fever,  an  opiate  renders  the  parox- 

inihler,  and    facilitates    the   cure.      Dr.  Cullen 

recommends    the    union    of  opium  Willi  hark,  which 

enables  the  stomach  to  bear  the  latter  in  larger  doses, 

and  adds  considerably  to  its  efficacy. 

In  the  profluvia  and  cholera,  opium  is  employed  to 
lessen  the  discharge,  and  is  frequently  the  principal 
remedy  in  effecting  the  cure.  In  passive  baemorrbagy, 
it  is  useful  by  its  stimulant  power.  In  retrocedent 
font  it  is  used  as  a  powerful  stimulant. 

In  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases  it  is  advanta- 
geously administered,  with  the  view  of  relieving  symp- 
toms, or  even  of  effecting  a  cure;  and  in  several  of 
them  it  requires  to  be  given  to  a  very  great  extent. 

In  lues  venerea  it  promotes  the  action  of  mercury, 
and  relieves  the  irritation  arising  either  from  that  re- 
medy, or  the  disease. 

in  the  year  1779,  opium  was  introduced  into  prac- 
tice as  a  specific  against  the  lues  venerea.  It  was  em- 
ployed in  several  of  the  military  hospitals,  where  it 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  most  efficacious  remedy  ; 
and  Dr.  Michaelis,  physician  of  the  Hessian  forces, 
published  an  account  of  a  great  number  of  successful 
experiments  made  with  it,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Medical  Communications,  in  the  year  1784.  Opium 
was  afterward  given  as  an  anti-venereal  remedy  in 
some  foreign  hospitals.  Many  trials  were  also  made 
of  its  virtues  in  several  of  the  London  hospitals,  and 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh.  Very  favourable 
reports  of  its  efficacy  in  removing  venereal  complaints 
were  published  by  different  practitioners;  but,  at  the 
same  lime,  so  many  deductions  were  to  be  made,  and 
so  many  exceptions  were  to  be  admitted,  that  it  re- 
quired little  sagacity  to  discover,  that mosiof  the  advo- 
cates lor  ibis  medicine  reposed  but  a  slender  and  fluc- 
tuating confidence  in  its  anti-venereal  powers.  Mr. 
rear-on  made  several  experiments  on  the  virtues  of 
opium  in  lues  venerea,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  the 
years  1181  and  1783;  and  published  a  narrative  of  its 
effects,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Commu- 
nications. "  The  result  of  my  experiments,"  says  he, 
l;  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  this  new  re- 
medy; and  I  believe  that  no  surgeon  in  this  country 
relies  on  opium  as  a  specific,  against  the  venereal  virus. 

1  have  been  long  accustomed  to  administer  opium  with 

great  freedom  during  the  mercurial  course;  ami  the 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  has  taught  me,  that, 
when  it  is  combined  with  mercury,  the  proper  efficacy 
of  the  latter  is  not  in  any  measure  increased;  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  a  smaller  quantity  of 
the  mineral  specific,  nor  to  contract  tile  mercurial 
course  within  a  shorter  limit  than  where  no  opium  has 
been  employed.  This  representation  will  not,  I  pre 
suine,  admit  of  controversy ;  yet  we  frequently  hear 

people  expressing  themselves  upon  this  head,  as  if  opi- 
um manifested  some  peculiar  qualities  in  venereal 
complaints,  of  a  distinct  nature  from  its  well  known 
narcotic  propel  ties,  and  thus  afforded  an  important  aid 
to  mercury  in  the  removal  of  lues  venerea."  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  useful  to  disentangle  ibis  subject  from 
the  perplexity  in  which  such  indefinite  language  neces- 
sarily involves  it.  Opium,  when  given  in  conjunction 
with  mercury,  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  prevents  many  of  those  incon- 
veniences which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  excite  in  the 
prima;  via: ;  and  thus  ils  admission  into  the  general 
system  is  facilitated.  Mercury  will  likewise  often  pro- 
duce  a  morbid  irritability,  accompanied  with  restless 
ness  and  insomnolescence ;  and  it  sometimes  renders 

venereal  sores  painful,  and  disposed  to  spread.     These 
accidental  e\i!s,    not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
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venereal  ».  sease,  may  be  commonly  alleviated,  ana 
often  entirely  removed,  by  a  judicious  administration 
of  opium ;  and  the  patient  will  consequently  be 
enabled  to  persist  in  using  the  mineral  specific.  It, 
however,  must  be  perfectly  obvious,  that  opium,  in 
conferring  this  sort  of  relief,  communicates  no  addi- 
tional virtues  to  mercury ;  and  that,  in  reality,  it  as- 
sists the  constitution  of  the  patient,  not  the  operation 
of  the  medicine  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  salu 
tary  effects  of  mercury  as  an  antidote  may  be  dimi 
nished  or  lost  by  the  supervention  of  vomiting,  dyseu 
tery,  tc.  Opium  will  often  correct  these  morbid  ap 
pearances,  and  so  will  spices,  wine,  and  appropriate 
diet,  &c.  ;  yet  it  would  be  a  strange  use  of  words  to 
uige,  wherever  these  articles  of  food  were  beneficial 
to  a  venereal  patient,  that  they  concurred  in  augment- 
ing the  medicinal  virtues  of  mercury.  It  may  be  sup- 
hat  the  majority  of  medical  men  would  under- 
stand by  the  terms,  "  to  assist  a  medicine  in  curing 
a  contagious  disease,"  that  the  drug  conjoined  with 
the  specific  actually  increased  its  medicinal  efficacy; 
whereas,  in  the  instances  before  us,  it  is  the  human 
body  only  which  has  been  aided  to  resist  the  operation 
of  certain  noxious  powers,  which  would  render  a  per- 
severance in  the  antidote  prejudicial  or  impossible. 
The  soothing  qualities  of  this  admirable  medicine  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  too  highly.  Yet  we  must  be 
ware  of  ascribing  effects  to  them  which  have  no  ex- 
istence; since  a  confidence  i:i  the  anti-venereal  virtue 
of  opium  would  be  a  source  of  greater  mischief  than 
its  most  valuable  properties  would  be  able  to  com 
pensate. 

Opium  is  employee'  with  laxatives  in  colic,  and  often 
prevents  ileus  and  inflammation,  by  relieving  the 
spasm. 

It  is  given  also  to  promote  healthy  suppuration,  and 
is  a  principal  remedy  in  arresting  the  progress  of  gan- 
grene. 

The  sudorific  properly  of  opium  is  justly  considered 
of  considerable  power,  more  especially  in  combination 
with  ipecacuan  or  antimony.  The  compound  powdei 
of  ipecacuan,  consisting  of  one  part  of  ipecacuan,  one 
part  of  opium,  and  eight  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  is  a 
very  powerful  sudorific,  given  in  a  dose  from  15  to  25 
grains.  The  combination  of  opium  with  antimony  is 
generally  made  by  adding  30  to  40  drops  of  antimonial 
wine  to  25  or  till  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  form- 
ing them  into  a  draught. 

Opium,  taken  into  the  stomach  in  immoderate  doses, 
proves  a  narcotic  poison,  producing  vertigo,  tremors, 
convulsions,  delirium,  stupor,  stertor,  and,  Dually,  fatal 

apoplexy. 

Where  opium  lias  been  taken  so  as  to  produce  these 
dangerous  consequences,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
aie  first  to  be  evacuated  by  a  powerful  emetic,  as  a  so- 
lution of  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  Large  draughts  of 
vinegar,  or  any  of  the  native  vegetable  acids,  are  then 
to  be  swallowed.  Moderate  doses  of  brandy,  or  a 
Strong  infusion  of  coll'ee,  have  also  been  found  useful. 

Respecting  the  external  application  of  opium,  authors 
seem  not  sufficiently  agreed.  Some  allege,  that  when 
applied  to  the  skin  it  allays  pain  and  spasm,  procures 
sleep,  and  produces  all  the  salutary  or  dangerous  ef- 
fects which  result  from  its  internal  use;  while  others 
say,  that  thus  applied  it  has  little  or  no  effect  whatever. 
It  has  also  been  assert!  d,  that  when  mixed  with  caustic 
it  diminishes  the  pain  which  would  otherwise  ensue; 
and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  probably  by  decreasing  the 
sensibility  of  the  part.  Injected  by  the  rectum,  it  has 
all  the  effect  of  opium  taken  into  tin;  stomach  ;  but  to 

answer  this  purpose,  double  the  quantity  is  to  be  em- 
ployed.    Applied  to  the  naked  nerves  of  animals,  it 
produces  immediate  torpor  and  loss  of  power  in  all  the 
muscles  with  which  the  nerves  communicate. 
The  requisite  dose  of  opium  varies  in  different  per 

sons  anil  in  different  states  of  the  same  person.  A 
quartet  of  a  grain  will  in  one  adult  produce  effect* 
Which  ten  times  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another 
and  a  dose  that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  colic, 
would  not  be  perceptible  in  many  cases  of  tetanus,  or 
mania.  The  lowest  fatal  dose  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  take  il,  seems  to  be  about  four  grains;  but  a  dan 
L'erou-  dose  is  so  apt  to  produce  vomiting,  that  it  ha* 
seldom  time  to  occasion  death.  When  g  veil  in  too 
small  a  dose,  it  often  produces  disturbed  sleep,  and 
other  disagreeable  consequences  ;  and  in  Some  cases  it 
seems  impossible  to  be  made  to  agree  in  any  done  or 
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form.  Often,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  small  dose 
sound  Bleep  and  alleviation  of  pain  will  be  produced  ; 
while  a  larger  one  occasions  vertigo  and  delirium. 
Some  prefer  the  repetition  of  small  doses;  others  the 
giving  a  full  dose  at  once  ;  its  operation  is  supposed  to 
last  about  eight  hours  ;  this,  however,  must  depend 
upon  circumstances.  The  usual  dose  is  one  grain. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are  numerous. 
The  following  are  among  the  principal:  Opium puri- 
ficatum,  pilulasaponiseum  opio,pulvis  cnrnu  ustl  cum 
opw,  tinctura  opii,  tmctura  campkora  composita,  and 
confvctio  opii :  it  is  also  an  ingredient  in  Ihepulvis 
ipecacuanha  composites,  electuariumjaponicum  pulvis 
credc  compositus  cum  upio,  Sec.  The  capsules  of  the 
poppy  are  also  directed  for  medicinal  use  In  the  form 
of  fomentation  ;  and  in  the  Sfrupus  papaveris,  a  use- 
ful anodyne,  which  often  succeeds  in  procuring  sleep 
where  opium  fails;  ii  is,  however,  more  especially 

adapted    to    children.      The    seeds  Of  this    species    cii' 
poppy    contain    a   bland   oil,  and   in  many  plac 
eaten  as  food;  as  a  medicine,  they  have  been  usually 
given  iu  the  form  of  emulsion  in  catarrhs,  strangu- 
ries, See. 

Pat  aw.  The  fruit  of  a  specks  of  carica.  Pee 
Carica  papaya. 

PAPILIONACEUS.  Papilionaceous.  A  term 
applied  to  the  corolla  of  plants  when  they  are  irregular 
and  spreading,  and  thus  resemble  somewhat  the  butler- 
fly.  The  various  petals  which  compose  such  a  flower 
are  distinguished  by  appropriate  names:  milium,  the 
standard,  the  large  one  at  the  bade;  alts,  the  two  side 
petals;  and  carina,  the  heel,  consisting  of  two  petals 
united  or  separate,  embracing  (he  internal  organs. 

PAPILLA.  (From  pappus,  down.  See  Vila.) 
1.  The  nipple  of  the  breast.     See  Nipple. 

■2.  The  line  terminations  of  nerves,  tc.  as  the  ner- 
vous papilla;  of  the  tongue,  skin.  &c 

Papill.e  mkdtllares.  Small  eminences  on  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Papilla  ris  herba.     See  Lapsana. 

PAPILLOSUM.  Papillose.  Applied  to  stalks  con- 
nected with  soft  tubercles ;  as  the  ice  plant,  Mesembry- 
anlhcmum  cn/stallinum. 

PAPPOSUS.  Pappose:  furnished  with  a  pappus 
or  seed  down;  as  tiie  seeds  of  the  Leontodon  ta- 
raxacum. 

PAPPUS.  1.  The  hair  on  the  middle  of  the  chin. 
See  Capillus. 

2.  The  seed-down.  This  is  restrained  by  G<ertner  to 
the  chatty,  feathery,  or  bristly  crown  of  many  seeds 
that  have  no  pericarpium,  and  which  originates  in  a 
partial  calyx  crowning  the  summits  of  each  of  these 
seeds,  and  remaining  after  the  flower  is  fallen;  as  in 
the  seeds  of  dandelion,  goats-beard. 

The  same  term  is  used  by  the  generality  of  botanists 
for  the  feathery  crown  of  seeds  furnished  with  a  cap- 
sule, as  well  as  for  a  similar  appendage  to  the  base  or 
sides  of  any  seeds,  neither  of  which  can  originate  from 
a  calyx.  For  the  former  of  these,  Gartner  adopts  the 
term  coma;  for  the  latter,  pubes ;  which  last  also 
serves  for  any  downiness  or  wool  about  the  testaof  a 
seed  ;  as  in  the  cotton  plant,  and  Blandfordia  no- 
bilis. 

The  varieties  of  the  pappus  are, 

1.  P.  fessilis,  on  the  apex  of  the  seed,  without  any 
footstalk ;  as  in  .Isclepias  syriaca,  JiTerium  oleander, 
and  Epilobium. 

2.  P.  stipitatus,  elevated  on  a  footstalk ;  as  in  Le- 
ontodon taraxacum. 

3.  P.  plumosus,  when  the  radii  of  the.  footstalked 
pappus  are  hairy  laterally ;  as  in  Tragopogon  pra- 
tense. 

The  lana  pappiformis  of  authors  is  not  a  pappus, 
but  hairs  which  only  surround  the  seed ;  as  in  Eryo- 
phorum. 

PAPULA.  (Papula,  <£.  f. ;  diminutive  of  pappa,  a 
dug  or  nipple.  See  Ulla.)  A  very  small  and  acumi- 
nated elevation  of  the  cuticle,  With  an  inflamed  base, 
not  containing  a  fluid,  nor  tending  to  suppuration. 
The  duration  of  papulae  is  uncertain,  but  they  termi- 
nate for  the  most  part  in  scurf. 

PARA3YSMA.  (Parabysma,  atis.  n. ;  from  aapa- 
£vu>,  congestion,  infarction,  coacervation.)  Dr.  Good 
has  applied  this  term  to  a  genus  of  diseases,  (compre- 
hended by  Cullen  and  others  under  that  of  physcoma,) 
Class,  Caliaca;  Order,  Splanc/inica.  Visceral  tur- 
gescence.    It  has  seven  species.    Parabysma  hepati- 
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splenicam;  pancreaticum ;  mesentericum ;  in 
testiuale;  omentale ;  complicatum 

PA'R.     (Par,  oris,  n ;  a  pair.)     A  pair. 

Pah  ci  <  i  i.lare.  So  Casseiius  calls  the  Crico  ary- 
tenoid muscle. 

Put  vacium.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  They 
arise  from  the  corpora  olivaria  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  proceed  into  the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men. In  the  neck  the  par  vagum  gives  oil'  two 
branches,  the  Ungual  and  superior  laryngeal;  anil,  in 
the  thorax,  four  branches,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the 
cardiac,  the  pulmonary,  and  the  oesophageal  plexuses. 

At  length  the  trunks  of  the  nervl  vagi,  adjacent  to  the 
mediastinum,  run  into  the  stomach,  and  there  form 
the  stomachic  plexus,  which  branches  to  the  abdomi- 
nal plexuses. 

PARACELSUS,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  born 
about  tin'  year  1493.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a 
practitioner  in  medicine,  and  inspired  hint)  with  a  taste 

tor  chemistry,  lie  very  early  commenced  a  sort  of 
rambling  inc.  assuming  the  pompous  names  of  Phil- 
lipus,  .inventus.  Theaphraetus,  Paracelsus,  llombas- 
tus  de  Uohenhlim;  and  alter  visiting  the  schools.).'' 
Fiance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  sought  for  informs 
lion  during  several  years  among  quacks  of  every  de- 
scription, pretending  that  he  had  found  the  principles 
of  the  medical  art  altogether  erroneous.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  the  talent  of  imposing  upon  man- 
kind in  an  eminent  degree  ;  for  even  the  leaini  d  Eras- 
mus is  said  to  have  consulted  him.  It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that,  by  the  bold  use  of  active  me- 
dicines, especially  mercury,  antimony,  and  opium,  he 
should  have  effected  some  remarkable  cures:  these 
cases  were  displayed  with  the  usual  exasperation, 
while  those,  in  which  he  failed,  or  did  mischief,  passed 
unnoticed.  His  reputation,  however,  became  so  great, 
that  the  magistrates  of  ISa-le  engaged  him,  at  a  large 
salary,  to  till  the  chair  of  medicine  in  their  university 
Accordingly,  in  1527,  he  began  delivering  lectures, 
sometimes  in  barbarous  Latin,  oftener  in  German  ; 
but,  though  he  gained  at  first  some  enthusiastic  adhe- 
rents, the  ridiculous  vanity  which  he  displayed,  de- 
spising every  other  authority  in  medicine,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  soon  created  such  disgust,  that  he 
was  left  without  an  audience.  A  quarrel  with  the 
magistrates,  on  account  of  a  decision  against  his  de- 
mand of  fees,  which  was  deemed  exorbitant,  decided 
him  in  the  following  year  to  leave  the  place.  He  sub- 
sequently resided  in  Alsace,  and  other  parts  of  Ger 
many,  leading  a  lite  of  extreme  intemperance,  in  the 
lowest  company  ;  yet  occasional  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary success  in  ins  practice  still  preserved  him  some 
reputation,  notwithstanding  numerous  failures.  But 
the  most  striking  proof  of  the  folly  of  his  pretensions 
was  given  iu  his  own  person;  for,  after  announcing 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  elixir  which  would 
prolong  human  life  to  an  indefinite  peiiod,  he  died  at 
Saltzburg,  in  1541,  of  a  fever.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  Paracelsus  was  of  material  ser- 
vice to  medicine,  by  showing  that,  many  active  modi 
cines  might  he  safely  employed;  and  particularly  as 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  exhibit  mercury  in  the 
cure  of  syphilis,  which  had  been  iu  vain  attempted  by 
tie:  Galenical  remedies  then  in  use.  He  published 
little  during  his  life,  but  a  gn  at  number  of  posthumous 
treatises  appeared  under  his  name,  which  are  too  re- 
plete with  absurdities  to  deserve  enumeration. 

PARACENTESIS.  (From  aapaKWTt(i>,  to  pierce 
through.)  The  op.  ration  of  tapping  to  evacuate  the 
water  in  ascites,  dropsy  of  the  ovarium,  &c. 

Paracma'stk  os.  (From  Trapatcpasio,  to  decline.) 
Paracmc.  The  declension  of  any  distemper ;  also  ac- 
cording to  Galen,  that  part  of  life  where  a  person  is 
said  to  grow  old,  and  which1  he  reckons  from  35  to  49, 
when  he  is  said  to  be  old. 

PARA'COE.  (From  rapa,  diminutive,  and  okovu), 
to  hear.)    Dulness  of  hearing. 

Paracolle  tica.  (From  irapaKoWaouat,  to  glue 
together.)  Agglulinants,  or  substances  which  unite 
parts  preternaturally  separated. 

Para'cope.  (From  vapaKO-nTU,  to  he  delirious  )  In 
Hippocrates,  it  is  a  slight  delirium. 

Paracrusis.  (From  r-.anaKpcvu),  to  deprecate)  A 
slight  disarrangement  of  the  faculties,  where  the  pa- 
tient is  inattentive  to  what  is  said  to  him. 

PARACU'SIS.  (From  7rapa,  wrong,  and  a/covoy,  To 
hear.)    Depraved  hearing.     Deafness.    A  eenus  oJ 
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disease  in  tlie  class  Locales,  and  order  Dysesthesia, 
of  C'ullcn.  It  is  occasioned  by  any  thing  that  proves 
injurious  to  the  ear,  as  loud  noises  from  the  firing  of 
cannon,  violent  colds,  particularly  affecting  the  head, 
inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  membrane,  hard 
wax,  or  other  substances  interrupting  sounds,  too  great 
a  dryness,  or  too  much  moisture  in  the  parts;  or  by 
atony,  debility,  or  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves. 
In  some  instances  it  ensues  iii  consequence  of  pre- 
ceding diseases,  such  at  lexer,  syphilis,  &c.  and  in 
others  it  depends  upon  an  original  defect  in  the  struc- 
ture or  formation  of  the  ear.  In  the  last  instance,  the 
person  is  usually  not  only  deaf,  but  likewise  dumb. 
There  arc  two  species. 

1.  Paracusis  imperfecta ;  Surditas.  When  existing 
sounds  are  not  heard  as  usual. 

l2  I'arucusis  imaginaria,  called  also  Sussurus ;  Sy- 
rigmus;  Syringmos;  Tinnitus  aurium.  W'lien  ima- 
ginary sounds  are  heard,  not  from  without,  but  excited 
within  the  ear. 

PAEACYESIS.  (From  vapa,  male;  and  Kvrimi, 
graviditas.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology;  Class,  Genelica;  Order,  Carpetiea. 
Morbid  pregnancy.  It  has  three  species,  viz.  J'ara- 
cyesis  irritativa,  titer ina,  abortus. 

Paracvna'nche.  (From  nipa,  kvwv,  a  dog,  and 
aAx.Wi  to  strangle.)  A  species  of  quinsy.  See  Cy- 
na  in Ac 

PARADISU3.  (Hebrew.)  A  pungent  seed  re- 
sembling the  cardamom,  named  from  its  virtues.  See 
Jim  a  mum. 

Paradisi  grana.     See  Jtmomurn. 

PARAGEUSI3.  (From  Trupa,  male,  yevo),  gustum 
■prcebeo.)  '1'he  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology:  Class,  Neurotica;  Order,  JEslhetica.  Mor- 
bid taste.  It  comprehends  three  species,  viz.  Paragcu- 
sis  acuta,  obtusa,  expert. 

Paraglo'ssa.  (From  vapa,  and  y^uitraa,  the 
tongue.)    A  prolapsus  of  the  tongue,  a  swelled  tongue. 

Parago'ge.  (From  -ap«yo>,  to  adduce.)  This 
term  signifies  that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one  another, 
which  is  discernible  in  their  articulation;  and  bones 
which  are  thereby  easier  of  reduction,  when  dislocated, 
are  by  Hippocrates  called  irapayuyortpa. 

Parala'mpsis.  (From  TapaXafirto},  to  shine  a  little.) 
Some  writers  use  this  word  to  express  a  cicatrix  in  the 
transparent  part  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Paralla'gma.  (From  vapaWarrut,  to  chance.  Pa- 
rallaxis.  The  transmutation  of  a  solid  part  from  its 
proper  place,  as  where  one  part  of  a  broken  bone  lies 
over  another. 

Parali.a'.vis.     See  Parallagma. 

Parallk'la.  (From  7rapaAA>jXoj,  parallel.)  A  sort 
of  scurf  or  leprosy,  affecting  only  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  running  down  them  in  parallel  lines. 

PARALOGIA.  (From  -napaXcyo),  to  talk  absurdly.) 
A  delirium  in  which  the  patient  talks  wildly. 

PaRalo'phia.  (From  Trapa,  near,  and  Aoiiia,  the 
first  vertebra  of  the  back.)  The  lower  and  lateral  pari 
of  the  neck  near  the  vertebra:,  according  to  some  anato- 
mical writers;  as  Keil,  &c. 

PA  K  A  LYSIS.  (From  7rapaAuw,  to  loose,  or  weak- 
en.) Catalysis;  .fltliniitus  morbus;  Tremor.  The 
palsy.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Neuroses, 
and  Order  Cumata,  of  Cullcn,  known  by  a  loss  or  di- 
minution of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  affecting 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  often  acoinpauied  with  drow- 
siness. In  some  instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to  a 
particular  part  ;  but  it  more  usually  happens  that  one 
entire  side  of  the  body  from  the  head  downwards  is 
affected.     The  species  aie: 

I .  Paralysis  partialis,  partial,  or  palsy  of  some  par- 
ticular  muscle. 

'J.   Paralysis  hemiplegiea,  palsy  of  one  side  longitu- 

8.  Paralysis  parapUgica,  palsy  of  one  half  of  the 

iken  transversely,  as  both  legs  and  thighs. 
4."  Paralysis  venenata,  from  the  sedative  effects  of 

poisons.  Paralysis  is  also  symptomatic  of  several  dis- 
eases,  as  worms,  scrofula,  syphilis,  &c. 

It  may  aiise  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  any  thins 
that  prevents  the  flow  of  the  nervous  power  from  the 

brain  into  the  organs  of  motion  ;  hence  tumours,  over- 
distention,  and  effusion,  often  give  rise  to  it.  It  may 
also  be  occasioned  by  translations  of  morbid  matter  to 
the  head,  by  the  suppression  of  usual  evacuations,  and 
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by  tne  pressure  made  on  the  nerves  by  uxalions,  frac 
Hires,  wounds,  or  other  external  injuries.  The  long 
continued  application  of  sedatives  will  likewise  pro- 
duce palsy,  as  we  find  those,  whose  occupations  sub- 
ject them  to  the  constant  handling  of  white  lead,  and 
those  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  poisonous  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  With  it. 
Whatever  tends  to  relax  and  enervate  the  system,  may 
likewise  prove  an  occasional  cause  of  this  disease. 

Palsy  usually  conies  on  with  a  sudden  and  imme- 
diate loss  of  the  motion  and  sensibility  of  the  parts; 
but,  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  preceded  by  a  numbness, 
coldness,  and  paleness,  and  sometimes  by  slight  convul- 
sive twitches.  When  the  head  is  much  affected,  the 
eye  and  mouth  are  drawn  on  one  side,  the  memory  and 
judgment  are  much  impaired,  and  the  speech  is  indis- 
tinct and  incoherent.  If  the  disease  affects  the  extre- 
mities, and  has  been  of  long  duration,  it  not  only  pro- 
duces a  ioss  of  motion  and  sensibility,  but  likewise  a 
considerable  flaccidity  and  wasting  away  in  the  mus- 
cles of  ihe  parts  affected. 

When  palsy  attacks  any  vital  part,  such  as  the  brain, 
heart,  or  lungs,  it  soon  terminates  fatally.  When  it 
arises  as  a  consequence  of  apoplexy,  it  generally  proves 
very  difficult  to  cure.  Paralytic  affections  of  the  lower 
extremities  ensuing  from  any  injury  done  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  by  blows  and  other  accidents,  usually  prove 
incurable.  Palsy,  although  a  dangerous  disease  in 
every  instance,  particularly  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  is  sometimes  removed  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
diarrhoea  or  fever. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissec- 
tions in  palsy  are  pretty  similar  to  those  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  apoplexy  ;  hence  collections  of  blood, 
and  of  serous  fluids,  are  often  found  effused  on  the 
brain,  but  more  frequently  the  latter;  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  substance  of  this  organ  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered an  alteration.  In  palsy,  as  well  as  in  apoplexy 
the  collection  of  extravasaled  fluid  is  generally  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brain  to  that  which  is  affected. 

The  general  indications  ate,  to  remove,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, any  compressing  cause,  and  to  rouse  gradually 
the  torpid  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  It  will  some- 
times be  pioper,  where  the  attack  is  sudden,  the  dis- 
ease originating  in  the  head,  with  great  determination 
of  blood  to  that  part,  particularly  in  a  plethoric  habit, 
to  open  the  temporal  artery,  or  jugular  vein,  or  apply 
cupping  glasses  to  the  neck,  and  exhibit  active  purges, 
with  the  other  means  pointed  out  under  apoplexy. 
But  where  the  patient  is  advanced  in  life,  of  a  debili- 
tated constitution,  and  not  too  full  of  blood,  the  object 
should  rather  be  to  procure  regular  and  Ireallhy  dis- 
cfaarges  from  the  bowels,  obviate  irritation  in  the  brain 
by  blisters  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  procure  a  steady 
determination  to  the  skin  by  gently  stimulant  diapho- 
retics, as  ammonia,  guaiacum,  &c.  in  moderate  doses 
regularly  persevered  in.  Emetics  have  been  sometimes 
very  useful  under  these  circumstances,  but  would  be 
dangerous  where  congestion  in  the  brain  existed. 
Certain  narcotic  substances  have  bien  found  occasion- 
ally successful,  as  aconite,  arnica,  toxicodendron,  mix 
vomica,  and  opium ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to 
produce  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  must  greatly 
limit  its  rise.  Various  local  means  of  increasing  the 
circulation,  and  nervous  cnercy  in  the  affected  parts, 
are  resorted  to  in  this  complaint,  often  with  decided 
benefit.  In  all  cases  it  is  proper  to  keep  up  sufficient 
Warmth  in  the  limb,  or  the  disease  maybe  rendered  in- 
curable. But  in  addition  to  this,  in  tedious  cases,  fo- 
mentations, the  vapour  bath,  friction,  electricity,  and  a 
variety  of  stimulant,  rubefacient,  or  even  vesicatory, 
embrocations,  liniments,  and  plasters,  may  assist  mate- 
rially in  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  In  the  use  ol 
some  of  these  it  should  be  a  rule  to  begin  near  the 
boundary  of  the  disease,  and  carry  them  onward,  as  the 
amendment  proceeds,  not  only  asthey  will  be  more  likely 
to  answer  a  good  purpose,  but  also  because  there  would 
be  some  risk  in  stimulating  too  powerfully  an  extreme 

part.  A  suitable  diet,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  pa- 
tient, warm  clothing,  the  prudent  use  of  the  bath,  and 
other  means  calculated  to  strengthen  the  system,  must 
not  be  neglected. 

Paralysis  HERBA.     (From  jrapnAew,  to  weaken:  so 
called  from  its  use  in  paralytic  disorders.)     The  cow 
slip  and  primrose  are  sometimes  so  termed.    See  p>i 

inula  veris,  and  Primula  vulgaris. 

PARAMENIA.    (Prom  irapa,  wrong,  and /tijv,  the 
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menses.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology.      Class,   atactica;    Order,   Cuiotica.      Mis- 

menstruation.    It  has  five  species,  vis.  Paramenia  ob- 

ftructionts,  diffictlis,  superf.uus,  erro'is,  ctssationis. 

Paramk'ria.  (From  rapa,  mar.  and  fojpoj,  the 
■high.)     The  inward  pans  of  the  thigh, 

Para  mksi/s.  (From  irapa,  near,  and  ptaos,  the 
middle.)  The  ring-finger,  or  that  which  is  between 
the  middle  and  the  little  tinkers. 

PARAMO'RPHLE.  (Fromvapa,  wrong,  and  uspdw?, 
fcrm  )     The  name  of  a  class  of  diseases  of  the  nutri- 

v-e  powers  in  Dr.  Young's  Nosology.    Diseases  of 

S.iuciuie. 

PARANETJRISMI.   (From  napa. Wrong,  and  wepftv, 

a  nerve.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Young  to  a  class  of 
diseases.     Nervous  diseases. 

["Paranthine  of  Many,  or  Scape-lite  of  Jameson. 
This  rare  mineral, sometimes  massive,  usuallj  appears 

in  long  prismatic  crystals,  having  four  or  eight  sides. 
The  latter  form,  which  may  he  called  a  lour  sided 
prism,  truncated  on  its  lateral  edges,  i>  sometimes  ter- 
minated by  four-sided  summits,  whose  laces  are  in- 
clined to  the  alternate  lateral  planes,  on  which  they 
stand,  at  angles  of  190°.  The  primitive  form  is  a  four- 
sided  prism,  which  is  very  easily  divisible,  parallel  to 
the  diagonals  of  its  bases,  which  are  squares.  The 
crystals,  usually  long,  sometimes  cylindrical  or  Reticu- 
lar, are  often  in  groupes,  composed  of  parallel,  diverg- 
ing, or  intermingled  prisms. 

The  longitudinal  fracture  is  foliated;  indeed,  some 
crystals  might  be  mistaken  for  little  plates  of  mica,  ar- 
ranged in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  The  cross  fracture 
is  often  uneven. 

The  Scapolite  presents  a  considerable  diversity  of 
colour,  lustre,  and  hardness,  which  appears  to  aiise  in 
part  from  a  p.artial  decomposition,  perhaps  the  loss  of 
the  water  of  crystallization." — Clear.  .Mm.     A.] 

Paranoia.  (From  rapi,  diminutive,  and  vuew,  to 
understand.)  Paranoia.  Alienation  of  mind  ;  defect 
of  judgment. 

Parape'chyoi.  (From  irapa,  near,  and  arous,  the 
cubit.:   That  part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  tot  lie  wii.-t. 

PARAPHIMOSIS.  (Fromvapa.  about,  and  tpiuow, 
to  bridle.)  A  disorder  wherein  the  prepuce,  being  re- 
tracted towards  the  root  of  the  penis,  cannot  be  returned 
again  over  the  glans,  but  makes  a  sort  of  ligature  be- 
hind the  corona.  It  is  easily  know  n;  the  glans  is  tin- 
covered,  the  skin  tumefied  on  the  corona,  and  above  it 
forms  a  circular  collar  or  stricture,  which,  from  the 
skin  b"ing  unequally  extended,  beeomi  s  indented,  and 
makes  several  rings  round  the  part.  This  disease  may- 
proceed  from  two  causes  ;  as  first  from  the  imprudence 
of  young  people,  and  sometimes  also  of  grown  persons, 
who  having  the  end  of  their  prepuce  too  straight,  can- 
not uncover  their  clans  without  pain,  and  when  they 
have  done  it,  neglect  returning  it  so  soon  as  they  ought ; 
and  thus  the  contracted  part  of  the  prepuce  forms  a 
constriction  behind  the  glans.  Soon  after,  the  glans 
and  penis  swell,  and  the  prepuce,  being  consequently 
very  much  distended,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner; 
an  inflammation  seizes  upon  both, and  swellings  quickly 
appear  upon  the  stricture  formed  by  the  prepuce,  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  liable  to  a  gangrene,  if  not 
speedily  relieved.  The  second  thing  that  may  produce 
a  paraphimosis,  is  a  venereahvirus.  In  adults,  whose 
glans  is  uncovered,  there  frequently  arise  venereal 
chancres  in  the  prepuce  after  impure  coition,  which 
before  they  digest,  are  generally  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, more  or  less  considerable.  This  inflammation 
is  alone  sufficient  to  render  the  prepuce  too  straight  for 
the  size  of  the  penis,  in  consequence  of  which  a  swell- 
ing or  inosculation  may  ensue  like  that  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  is  what  is  termed  a  paraphimosis. 

PARAPHO'NTA.  (From  tsapa,  wrong,  and  0wii;, 
sound.)  Alteration  of  the  voice.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Lysancsia, of  Cullen, 
comprehending  six  species,  viz. 

1.  Parapkonia  pubcrum.  About  the  age  of  puberty 
the  change  of  voice  from  an  acute  and  soft  to  a  grave 
and  harsh  tone. 

2.  Paraphonia  rattca  The  voice  hoarse  and  roimh 
from  dryness  of  flaccid  tumour  of  the  fauces. 

3.  Paraphonia  resonant.  Rough  voice  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  nares,  with  hissing  sound  in  the  nose. 

4.  Paraphonia.  palatina.  From  the  uvula  wanting, 
or  divided,  and  commonly  attended  with  bare-lip,  the 
voice  rough,  obscure,  and  disagreeable. 


5.  Paraphonia  clangms.  An  acute,  shrill, and  weak 
toned  voice. 

l).  Paraphonia  eomatosa.  A  sound  emitted  at  in-pi 
ration  from  relaxation  of  the  velum  paiaii,  and  of  the 

glottis. 

Paha'phdra.  (From  ruompfpw,  to  transfer.)  A 
slight  kind  of  delirium,  or  lightheadedness  in  a  lever 
Some  use  this  Word  lor  a  delirium  in  genei.il. 

Paraphrkne  sis.    A  delirium  ;  also  a  paraphrenias. 

PARAPHRENIAS.  (From  irapa,  male,  not  rightly 
mAphrenitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  so  called  be- 
cause iis  symptoms  resemble  those  of  the  phrenitts,  or 
Inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  it  is  not.)  Paraphre- 
nia; Diaphrogmatitis.  An  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexim,  and 
Order  Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen,  known  by  delirium, 
with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  region  oi 
the  diaphragm,  and  which  requires  the  same  treatment 
as  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

PARAPHRO'SYNE.  i  From  ■zapatppovtw,  to  be  es- 
tranged in  mind.)     The  same  as  .1/ 

Put  vi'iiv.Mo  sis.     See  Paraphimosis. 

PARAPLE'GIA.  (From  -(ipa-nXtiaao),  to  Strike 
inharnionioiisly  )  Palsy  of  one  hall  of  the  body  taken 
transversely.     A  species  of  paraly.-is.     Bee  Paralysis. 

P u;  umi'i.e'mi.  (From  irapa,  diminutive,  and  u-xo- 
-\;;[ui,  an  apoplexy.)    A  slight  apoplexy. 

PARAPSJS.     (From  irapa,  and  airroual,  perperam 

The   name   of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 

Class  Neurotica;  Order  JEstheticu.  Mor- 
bid touch.  -It  embraces  three  species,  Parapsis  acris, 
tip:  rsy  tllitsoria. 

Pararthrema.  (From  saca,  and  apQpov,  a  joint.) 
A  slight  luxation.  A  tumour  from  protrusion,  as  in 
hernia. 

Pararthre'mata.  (The  plural  of  pararthrema.) 
See  Pararthrema. 

Parary'thmos.  (From  irapa,  and  ovBpos,  number.) 
101  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  person 

Parasc»pa'stra.  (From  irupa,  and  OKiza^w,  to 
cover.)  A  cap  or  bandage  to  go  round  the  whole 
head. 

Para'schidk.  (From  vana,  and  <7x<?u>,  to  cleavcO 
A  fragment  or  fissure  in  a  broken  hone. 

Pakasu ■.]:.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Lin 
metis's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 

PARASITIC.  (Parasiticus ;  from  wapaciroi  a 
parasite  or  hanger  on.)  An  animal  is  so  termed  that 
receives  its  nourishment  in  the  bodies  of  others ;  as 
worms,  polypes,  hydatids,  ^e. 

A  plant  is  so  called  which  sends  its  roots  into  other 
plants,  from  which  it  draws  its  nourishment;  as  the 
Epidendrum  vanilla.      See  .lrrhizus. 

PARASITICUS.    Parasitical. 

PARASITUS.  [Uapaoiros,  a  parasite.)  A  parasite: 
applied  to  animals  and  vegetables  which  draw  their 
nourishment  from  others  of  the  same  kingdom,  living 
within  the  interior  of  animals,  or  having  their  roots 
tixed  in  the  barks  of  vegetal 

Para'sphagis.  (From  z-ina,  near,  and  a^ayrj,  the 
throat.)  The  part  of  the  neck  Contiguous  to  the  cla- 
vicles. 

Para'stata.  (From  irapt^r/ixi,  to  stand  near.)  It 
siL'tiilies  any  lhiii2  situated  near  another. 

Para'stata.  (From  mipioT^i,  to  stand  near.) 
The  Epididymis  of  Hippocrates.  Herophilus  and 
Galen  called  these  the  Varicosa,  Tarastata,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Qlandults  Parastate,  now  called 
Prostata;.  Riifus  Kphesius  called  the  tuba)  FallopiantE 
by  the  name  of  Parastata  Varirt>s,r. 

Pauastre'.mma.  (From  aaaaaTpctJHO,  to  distort,  or 
pervert.)  A  perversion,  or  convulsive  distortion  of  the 
mouth,  or  any  part  of  the  lace. 

Parasvna M  iik.     See  Paracynanche. 

PARA'THENAR.  (From  nopa,  near,  and  Scrap, 
the  sole  of  the  foot.)  A  muscle  situated  near  the  sole 
of  the  foot 

Parathenar  minor.  See  Flexor  brcvis  minimi 
ditriti  pedis 

PARANTHINE.      See  Scapolite. 

Parda'lilm.  (From  irapco?,  the  panther.)  An 
ointment  smelling  like  the  panther. 

PARE',  Ambrose,  a  French  surgeon,  was  born  at 
I.avel,  in  150D.  He  commenced  the  study  of  llie  .-lo- 
gical profession  early  in  life,  and  practised  ii  a  ill 
great  z ■■ai  both  in  hospitals  and  in  i lie  army.  His  re- 
putatior  at  length  rose  very  hiL'h,  and  he  was  appoint, 
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ed  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  Henry  II.  in  1552  ;  which 
office  he  held  also  under  the  three  succeeding  kings. 
Charles  IX.  derived  material  assistance  from  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  andgave  a  signal  proof  of  his  gratitude  ; 
for  Pare,  being  a  Huguenot,  would  have  been  included 
in  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  had  not 
the  king  sent  for  him  on  the  preceding  night,  and  or- 
dered him  not  to  leave  the  royal  chamber.  After  hav- 
ing been  long  esteemed  as  the  first  surgeon  of  his  time, 
i  Lived  for  his  private  virtues,  he  died  in  the  year 
15110.  He  was  the  author  of  some  works,  which  were 
univeisally  read,  and  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  containing  a  body  of  surgical  sci- 
ence.  He  was  a  man  of  original  mind,  and  a  real  im- 
prover of  his  art,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  gun- 
shot wounds;  adopting  a  lenient  method,  instead  of 
the  irritating  and  cauterizing  applications  previously 
in  use.  He  was  also  a  bold  and  successful  operator ; 
and  displayed  on  many  occasions  all  the  resources  of 
an  enlightened  surgeon.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  borrowed  freely  from  the  Italian  writers  and  prac- 
titioners, especially  in  anatomy.  There  is  also  an 
Lation  of  reference  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  in 
his  writings,  for  he  was  by  no  means  well  versed  in 
these,  and  indeed  obliged  to  request  another  to  translate 
into  French  some  of  the  books  of  Galen,  which  he 
wished  to  consult. 

PAREO'CRISES.  (From  nupa,  wrong,  and  CKKpivw, 
to  secern  or  secrete.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  diseases 
in  Dr.  Young's  Nosology. — Diseases  of  secretion. 

PAREGORIC.  {Parrrrnricus  ;  from  zzapayoptoy,  to 
mitigate,  to  assuage.)     That  which  allays  pain.' 

Paregoric  elixir.    See  Tinctura  camphoric composita. 

Parisi'a.  Tlapcta-  That  part  of  the  face  which  is 
between  the  eyes  and  chin. 

Parei'ra  brava.     See  Cissampelos. 

Parence'phams.  (Fromsjapa,  near,  and  eyxtQa^os, 
the  brain.)     See  Ccrebdlum. 

PARENCHYMA.  (From  Trnptyxtrw,  to  strain 
through;  because  the  ancients  believed  the  blood  was 
strained  through  it.)  1.  The  spongy  and  cellular  sub- 
stance or  tissue,  that  connects  parts  together.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  connecting  medium  of  the  substance  of 
i lie  viscera. 

2.  The  green  juicy  layer  of  barks  which  lies  immedi- 
ately under  the  epidermis  of  trees. 

PA'RESIS.  (From  irapiqp.i,  to  relax.)  An  imper- 
fect palsy. 

PARGAS1TE.     Common  actynolite. 

PARHAEMA'SITE.  (Fromrupa,  wrong,  and  uiua, 
blood.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  diseases  in  Dr. 
Young's  Nosology.     Sanguine  diseases. 

Parie'ra  brava.  (A  Spanish  word.)  See  Cis- 
sampelos. 

PARIETALE  OS.  {Parictalis  ;  from  paries,  a 
wall :  because  they  defend  the  brain  like  walls.)  Ossa 
verttcis.  Ossa  sinapitis.  Ossa  vcrticalia  vel  lire g- 
matin.  The  parietal  bones  are  two  arched  and  some- 
what quadrangular  bones,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  superior  part  of  the  cranium.  Each  of  these 
hones  forms  an  irregular  square.  They  arc  thicker 
above  than  below  ;  but  are  somewhat  thinner,  and  at 
the  same  lime  more  equal  and  smooth  than  the  other 
bones  of  the  cranium.  The  only  foramen  we  observe 
in  them,  is  a  small  one  towards  the  upper  and  posterioi 
part  of  each.  It  has  been  named  the  parietal  foramen, 
and  serves  for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein  to  the 
-longitudinal  sinus.  In  many  subjects  this  foramen  is 
wanting.  On  the  inner  surface  of  these  bones  air  the 
marks  of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of  the 
convoluted  surface  of  the  brain.  On  the  inside  of 
their  upper  edge  we  may  likewise  observe  a  consider- 
able furrow,  which  corresponds  with  the  longitudinal 
sinus  of  the  dura  mater;  and  lower  down,  towards 
their  posterior  and  inferior  angle,  is  a  smaller  one  for 
part  of  the  lateral  sinu-es.     These  bones  are  joined  to 

each  other  bj  the  sagittal  suture;  to  the  os  sphenoides, 

and  ossa  lemporum,  liv  the  squamous  suture  ;  to  the  os 
occiptlis  by  the  lamhdnidal  suture;  and  to  the  os 
frontis  by  the  coronal  suture.  Their  connexion  with 
this  latter  bone  is  well  worthy  our  attention.  We 
shall  find,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  suture,  win  re  the 
os  frontis  from  its  si/.e  and  llatuess  is  the  most  in  dan- 
ger of  being  injured,  it  rests  upon  the  arch  formed  by 
rntal  hones;   whereas,  at  the  sides,  the  parietal 

tones  are  found  resting  upon  the  os  frontis,  because 
.his  same  arch  is  there  In  the  greatest  danger  from 


pressure.  In  new-born  infants,  the  ossa  parietalia  are 
separated  from  the  middle  of  the  divided  os  frontis  by 
a  portion  of  the  cranium,  then  unossified.  When  the 
finger  is  applied  to  this  part,  the  motion  of  the  brain, 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater, 
may  be  easily  distinguished.  In  general,  the  whole  of 
this  part  is  completely  ossified  before  we  are  seven 
years  of  age. 

PARIETA'RIA.  (From  paries,  a  wall  ;  because 
it  grows  upon  old  walls,  among  rubbish.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna>an  system 
(.'lass,  Polygamic.;  Order,  Monozcia. 

2.  The  pharinacopreial  name  of  the  wall  pellitory. 
See  Parictaria  officinalis. 

Parietaiua  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
,he  wall  pellitory.  Parictaria;  fol'iis lanceolato-ova- 
tis,  pedunculis  dichotomis,  calycibus  diphylhs,  of  Lin- 
lueus.  This  plant  has  no  smell,  and  its  taste  is  Mmply 
herbaceous.  In  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
wholly  laid  aside,  although  it  was  formerly  in  high 
estimation  as  a  diuretic. 

PA'RIS.  (So  called  in  reference  to  the  youth  of 
that  name,  who  adjudged  the  golden  apple  to  Venus, 
this  herb  bearing  but  one  seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Octan- 
dria;  Order,  Tetragynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb  Paris.  See 
Paris  quadrifolia. 

Paris  quadrifolia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
herb  Paris,  or  true  love.  The  colour  and  smell  of  this 
[riant  indicate  its  possessing  narcotic  powers.  The 
leaves  and  berries  are  said  to  he  efficacious  in  the  euro 
of  hooping-cough,  and  to  act  like  opium.  Great  cau- 
tion is  requisite  in  their  exhibition,  as  convulsions  and 
death  are  caused  by  an  overdose.  The  root  possesses 
emetic  qualities. 

Pari'stuuia.  (From  zsapa,  and  iaQp.wv,  the  part  of 
the  throat  where  the  tonsils  are.  A  part  of  the  throat 
near  the  tonsils,  or  disorders  of  the  tonsils. 

Paristh.mio'tomus.  (From  zzaoiaQixta,  the tonsils, 
and  tc/xvu),  to  cut.)  An  instrument  with  which  the 
tonsils  were  formerly  scarified. 

Paristhmitis.  inflammation  of  parts  about  the 
fauces. 

Parooo'ntis.  (From  x.ipa,  near,  and  ocovs,  a  tooth.) 
A  painful  tubercle  upon  the  gums. 

PAEODYN1A.  (From  tzapa,  male,  and  ochv,  or 
cj<5if.  ivoc,  dolor parturientis)'  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class.  Genetica;  Of 
der,  Carpolica.  Morbid  labour.  It  embraces  seven 
species,  viz  Parodynia  atoniea;  implastica  ;  sympa- 
thetica; perversa;  amerphiea; pleuralis ;  secundaria. 

PARONI1UA.  (From  xana,  and  ovcioov,  a  dream, 
i.  e.  depraved,  disturbed,  or  morbid  dreaming.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology  '  Class, 
Neurotica;  Order,  Pknnica.  Sleep,  disturbance.  It 
has  three  species,  viz.  I'aroniria  ambulans ;  loquens. 
and  salax. 

PARONYCHIA.  (From  zzaoa,  about,  and  owl, 
the  nail.)  Panaris;  Panaritium.  A  whitlow,  or 
whilloe.  Any  collection  of  pus  formed  in  the  gi 
is  termed  by  authors,  panaris,  or  whitloe,  and  is  an  ab- 
i  the  same  nature  with  those  arising  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  These  abscesses  are  situated  more 
or  less  deep,  which  has  induced  the  writers  upon  the 
subject  to  divide  them  into  several  species:  accord- 
ingly they  have  ranged  them  under  four  heads,  agree- 
ably to  the  places  where  they  are  formed.  The'first 
kind  Of  panaris  is  formed  under  the  cuticle,  on  one 
side  of  the  nail,  and  sometimes  all  round  it.  The 
second  is  seated  in  the  fat  lying  under  the  skin,  between 
that  and  the  sheath  which  involves  the  flexor  tendons 
Th.'  third  is  described  by  authors  to  be  formed  within 
the  sheath  ;  and  they  still  add  a  fourth  species,  arising 
between  the  periosteum  ami  the  bone. 

Paro'pijk.  (From  zsapa,  near,  and  ori,  the  eve) 
The  external  angles  of  the  eyes. 

PAROPSIS.  (From  Kapa,  male,  and  »u/i$,  visas 
sight.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  m  Good' 
Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica;  Order,  Phrentca.  Mor 
bid  sight.  It  has  thirteen  species;  viz.  Patopcis  luci 
fuga  :  noctifuga  ,  lungingua  ;  propingua  ;  lateralis; 
illusoria;  caligo;  gtaucosis ;  catarracti;  synizesis; 
amaurosis  ;  staphyloma  ;  and  strabismus. 

Paropte'sis.  (From  jrapa,  and  07r7«u,  to  roast. 1 
A  provocation  of  sweat,  by  making  a  patient  approach 
the  lire,  or  by  placiiw  him  in  a  bagnio 
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Parora'sis.  (From  ssaon,  timiliuitive,  ami  spao>,  to 
fee.)     An  imbecility  ot'  sight. 

PARORUHi  DIUM.  (Kioui  irupa,  and  opxij,  a  ,cs' 
ttcte.)  A  tumour  in  the  groin,  occasioned  by  the  tea- 
Ucle,  which  is  passing  into  the  scrotum. 

PAROSM13,      (From   irapa,   male,   bad;  and  o$u>, 
officio,  to  smell.)    The  nauie  of  agenusofdisei 
Good's   Nosology.     Class.  Neurotica;  Order,  (Esthe- 
tics, Morbid  smell.    It  bos  three  species ;  vis.  Paros- 
uus  acris,  nbtusa,  and  exptrs. 

^PAROSTIA.  (From  irapn,  and  octcov,  n.  bone.) 
The  name  ol  a  genua  ol  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  Eesritita ;  Order,  Metoliea.  Misossilicaiioii. 
Its  species  are  two,  viz.  Parostia  fro  " il is,  nnii  Units. 

PAROTID  GLAND.  {Parotides;  from  irupu, 
about,  ami  evr,  the  ear.)  Gtandula parotidta ;  Paro- 
us. A  large  conglomerate  and  Balival  gland,  situated 
under  the  ear,  between  the  mamillary  process  of  the 
temple  botie  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  ex- 
cretorj  duct  of  this  "land  opens  in  the  mouth,  and  is 
cailed,  fruni  lis  discoverer,  the  Stenonian  duct. 

Parotids'*.     (From  ampiorts,  the  parotid  gl 
The  trivial  name  ol  quiusy,  in  which  the 

parotid  gland,  neck,  and  throat,  are  considerably  affect 
(  gnanche  jn; 

PARO  TIS.  from  srupu,  near,  and  ov;.  the  car.) 
See  Parotid  gland. 

PAROTITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland. 
See  <  uiiaitche  parotidia. 

PAROXYSM.     [Parozysmui;    from   rr.ioj^ou).   to 
1.  An  obvious  increase  of  'the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  which  lasts  a  certain  time  and  then 
declines. 

2.  A  periodical  attack  or  fit  of  a  di 

Parsley,  black  mountain.  See  .it.'iamanta  orcose- 
limn*. 

PARSLEY.      See  .Ipium  petvosclinum. 

Parslrv,  Macedonian.     See  Bubon  macedonicum. 

PARSNIP.     See  Pasiinaca  saliva. 

Parsnip,  water.    See  Sunn  modifiorum. 

Parthenia  strum.  (Diminutive  of  parthenium, 
tansy  )     A  species  of  parthenium. 

Pa  RTHBNis.     The  same  as  parthenium. 

PARTHENIUM.  From  Sapdtvof,  a  virgin:  go 
called  because  ol  its  uses  in  diseases  of  young  women.) 
See  Matricaria  parthenium. 

PARTHENIUM  mas.     See  Tanacctum. 

Partttus.  A  botanical  term:  partite,  cut,  as  it 
were,  almost  to  the  base,  and  according  to  the  number 
of  incisions;  bipartite  when  two,  tripartite  when 
three,  r/uadrtpartite  when  four,  auinquepartite  when 
five,  fcc. 

[Pahtkidgk  berry.    Sep.  Gaultheria.     A.] 

PARTURITION.  Partur.tw;  from  pario.  The 
expulsion  of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus. 

After  seven  months  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus  has  all 
the  conditions  tor  breathing,  and  exercising  its  diges- 
tion; it  may  then  be  separated  from  its  mother,  and 
change  its  mode  of  existence;  childbirth  rarely,  how- 
ever, happens  at  this  period  :  most  frequently  the  foetus 
remains  iwo  months  longer  in  the  uterus,  and  it  does 
not  pass  out  of  this  organ  till  after  the  revolution  of 
nine  months. 

Examples  are  related  of  children  being  born  after 
ten  full  months  of  gestation,  but  these  cases  are  very 
doubtful,  for  it  is  very  difficult  10  know  exactly  the 
period  01' conception.  The  legislation,  in  Prance,  how- 
eve.,  has  rixed  the  principle,  that  childbirth  may  take 
place  the  389th  day  of  pregnancy. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  foetus  is  expelled  ;  every  thing  happens  with 
wonderful  precision;  all  seems  to  have  been  foreseen, 
and  calculated  to  favour  its  passage  through  tlie  pelvis, 
and  the  genital  parts. 

The  physical  causes  that  determine  the  exit  of  the 
foetus  ate  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  that  of  the 
abdominal  muscles;  by  their  force  the  liquor  arnnii 
flows  out,  the  head  of  the  f'cetus  is  engaged  in  the  pel- 
vis, it  goes  through  it,  and  soon  passes  out  by  the  valve, 
the  folds  of  which  disappear;  these  different  phenome- 
na lake  place  in  succession,  and  continue  a  certain 
time:  they  aic  accompanied  with  pains  more  or  less 
severe  With  swelling  and  softening  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  pelvis,  and  external  genital  pans,  and  with  an 
abundant  mucous  secretion  in  the  cavity  of  tiie  vagina. 
All  these  circumstances,  each  in  its  own  way,  favour 
the  passage  of  the  foetus. 
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To  facilitate  the  study  of  this  complicated 
must  be  di\  ided  into  seveial  peiiods. 

The  first  period  of  childbirth.— U  i-  constituted  by 
the  pivi  ursory  Hun-      Two  Ol  three  days  before  chnd 

birth,  a  flow  ofmicus  takes  place  from  the  vagina, 
the  external  genital  pans  swell,  ami  become  sonei  ;  it 
is  the  same  with  the  ligaments  that  unite  thi 
the  pelvis;  the  cervix  uteri  flattens,  its  opening  is  en- 
larged, its  edges  become  thinner;  slight  pains,  known 
under  the  name  of  /tying  paint,  are  felt  in  the  loins 
and  abdomen. 
■Second  period. — Pains  of  a  peculiar  kind  come  on. 

they  lieuui  in  the  lumbal  region,  and  ;eem  to  be  propd 
gated   tow  aids  the  crrvii    uli ■/•/,  or   the   rectum      they 

are  renewed  only  afti  r  considerable  Intervals,  as  a 
quarter,  or  half  an  hour.  Bach  of  ihem  Is  aeco  npa- 
uied  with  an  evidenl  contraction  of  the  bodyol  the 

uterus,  with  tension  of  its  neck,  and  dilatation  of  the 

opening;  the  finger  directed  into  the  vagina  discovers 

that  the  envelopes  of  the  lietiis  are  pushed  outwaid, 
and  that  there  is  a  considerable  tumour  which  Is  called 

tin  waters:  the  pains  very  soon  beco Btronger,  and 

the  contractions  of  the  uterus  more  powerful  ;  the 
membranes  break,  and  0  part  of  the  liquid  escapes; 
the  uterus  contracts  on  itself,  and  is  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  firtus. 

Third  period. — The  pains  and  contractions  of  the 
uterus  Increase  considerably;  thej  are  instinctively 

accompanied  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. The  woman  who  is  aware  of  their  effect  is  in- 
clined to  favour  them,  in  making  all  the  muscular 

efforts  of  which  she  is  capable  ;  her  pulse  then  becomes 
stronger  and  more  frequent;  her  face  is  animated,  her 
eyes  shine,  her  whole  body  is  in  extreme  agitation, 
perspiration  flows  In  abundance.  The  head  is  then 
engaged  in  the  pelvis;  the  occiput,  placed  at  lirst  abovfe 
the  left  acetabulum,  is  directed  inward  and  dowp 
ward,  and  comes  below  and  behind  the  arch  of  tin 
pubis. 

Fourth  period. — After  some  instants  of  repose,  tin 
pains  and  expulsive  contractions  resume  all  'heir  ac 
tivlty  ;  the  head  presents  itself  at  the  vulva,  makes  in 
effort  to  pass,  and  succeeds  when  there  happens  to  be  a 
contr.-"  on  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  this  eft'  ct, 
The  nead  being  once  disengaged,  'he  remaining  pans 
of  the  body  easily  follow  on  account  of  their  sma  lei 
volume.  The  section  of  the  umbilical  cord  is  then 
made,  and  a  ligature  is  put  rouiru  it  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  umbilicus. 

Fifth  period, — If  the  accoucheur  has  not  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  extraction  of  the  placenta  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  slight  pains  aic  felt  in  a  short  lime 
the  uterus  contrails  freely,  but  With  force  enough  tc 
throw  oil'  the  placenta,  and  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum:  this  expulsion  bears  the  name  of  delivery 
Duiing  the  twelve  or  fifteen  days  that  follow  child 
birth,  the  uterus  contracts  by  dcgiees  upon  itself,  tht 
woman  sutlers  abundant  perspirations,  her  mamma; 
are  extended  by  the  milk  that  liny  secrete;  a  flow  ol 
matter,  which  takes  place  from  the  vagina,  called 
lochia,  first  sanguiferous,  then  whitish,  indicates  that 
the  organs  of  the  woman  resume,  by  degrees,  the  dispo- 
sition that  they  had  before  conception." — .i;,i 

PARU'LIS.  (From  aapa,  near,  and  ovXov,  the 
gum.)      An  inflammation,  boil,  or  abscess  in  the  gums. 

PARURIA.    (From  rapo),  perperam,  and  ouptw,  to 
make  water.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  di 
Good's  Nosology.    Class,  Eccritica;  Order,  Cdlotica. 
ofismicturition.    Itembracessi  viz.  Paru- 

na  inirps ;  retentionis ;  stillalitia;  mellita;  inconti- 
nent; incoeta,  and  erratiea 

Paky'gron.  (From  aapa,  and  vypo;  humid.)  A 
liquid  or  moi.-t  preparation  lor  allaying  a  topic.il  in 
(lamination. 

pAsi'i'iiit.is.  (From  bjos,  all,  and  c/uAoj,  grateful, 
from  its  general  usefulness.)  A  name  given  to  a 
plaster.  . 

Pa'sma.      (From  tcuomi),  t>  sprinkle   over.)      Seo 
Catapasma. 
•PASSA.     (From  panda,  to  spread.) 

1.  A  crape  or  raisin. 

2.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  a  whitloe. 
Passa  minor.     See  Una  passa  minor. 
Passava'nticcs.      (From  ci'i,,  all,  and  avatvio,  to 

dry  up.)     An  epithet  given  by  Schroder  to  a  powder, 

1  ies  up,  and  evacuates  morbid  humours. 

PASSIFLO'RA.     (Altered  by  Linnieus,  from /to. 

Iff) 
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fosmoms  of  preceding  botanists:  a  term  applied  to  the 
beautiful  genus  in  question,  because  the  instruments 
of  Christ's  passion  were  thought  to  be  represented  in 
the  parts  of  the  fructification.)  The  name  of  a  genua 
of  plantain  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Gyandria; 
Order,  Pcntandria. 

Passiflora  laurifolia.  Bay-leaved  passion- 
flower. A  native  of  Surinam.  The  fruit  of  this  tree 
crows  to  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  which  it  greatly 
resembles.  It  has  a  delicious  smell  and  flavour,  and  is 
excellent  for  quenching  thirst,  abating  heat  of  the  sto- 
mach, increasing  the  appetite,  recruiting  the  spirits,  and 
allaying  the  heat  in  levers. 

Passiflora  maliformis.  Apple-shaped  granadilla. 
The  fruit  of  this  species  of  passion-flower  I  esteemed 
a  delicacy  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  served  up  at 
table  in  desserts.     They  are  not  unwholesome. 

PASSION.  {Passio,  onvs.  f. ;  from  patter,  to  suffer.) 
By  passion,  is  generally  understood  an  instinctive  feel- 
Sng  Income  extreme  and  exclusive.  A  man  of  strong 
passion  neither  hears,  sees,  nor  exists,  hut  through  the 
feeling  which  agitates  him  ;  and  as  the  violence  of 
his  feeling  is  such  that  it  is  extremely  painful,  it  has 
Deen  called  passion  or  suffering.  The  passions  have 
the  same  end  as  instinct;  like  them,  they  incline  ani- 
mals to  act  accoiding  to  the  general  laws  of  animated 
nil  tu  re. 

We  see  in  man  passions  which  he  has  in  common 
with  the  animals,  and  which  consist  of  animal  wants, 
become  excessive;  but  he  has  others  which  are  dis- 
played only  in  the  social  state.  These  are  social  wants 
grown  to  excess. 

The  animal  passions  have  a  twofold  design,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual,  and  of  the  species. 

To  the  preservation  of  the  individual  belong  fear, 
anger,  sorrow,  hatred,  excessive  hunger,  &c.  To  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  excessive  venereal  desires, 
jealousy;  the  fury  which  is  felt  when  the  young  ones 
are  in  danger,  Sec. 

Nature  has  made  this  sort  of  passions  very  powerful, 
and  which  are  equally  so  in  a  slate  of  civilization. 

The  passions  which  belong  to  the  social  state  are 
only  the  social  wants  carried  to  an  excess.  Ambition 
is  the  inordinate  love  of  power;  avarice,  lb  V>ve  of 
riches,  become  excessive;  hatred  and  revenge,  that 
natural  and  impetuous  desire  lo  injure  whoever  hurts 
as  J  the  passion  of  gaming,  and  almost  all  the  vices, 
which  are  also  passions,  are  violent  inclinations  lo  in- 
crease the  feeling  of  existence;  violent  love  is  an  ele- 
vation of  the  venereal  desires,  &c. 

Some  of  the  passions  are  allayed,  or  extinguished 
by  gratification ;  others  become  more  irritated  by  it. 
The  first  sort  are  therefore  often  the  cause  of  happi- 
ness, as  is  seen  in  philanthropy  and  love;  while  the 
latter  sort  necessarily- causes  misery.  Misers,  ambi- 
tions and  envious  people,  are  examples  of  the  last. 

If  our  necessities  develope  the  intellect,  the  passions 
are  the  principle  or  the  cause  of  every  thing  great 
which  man  performs,  whether  good  or  bad.  Great 
poets,  heroes,  great  criminals,  and  conquerors,  are  men 
of  strong  passions." 

Passion,  ccrliac.     See  Diarrhoea  caliaca. 

Passion,  hysteric.     See  Jlystcria. 

Passion,  iliac.     See  Iliac  Passion. 

PASSU  LA.     A  small  raisin. 

Passul.e  majores.     See  Uva  passa  major. 

Passula'tum.  (From  passula,  a  fig,  or  raisin.) 
This  is  a  term  given  by  Dispensatory  writers  to  some 
medicines  where  raisins  are  the  chief  ingredient  ;  as 
the  electuariam  i  assulatum,  &c. 

PA  S9UM.  (From  passa,  u  grape,  or  raisin.)  Rai- 
sin wine. 

I'A'STA.     A  round  cake  or  lozenge. 

Pasta  rkoia.  (From  xaoou,  to  sprinkle.)  A  lo- 
r.enize,  or  small  cake,  sprinkled  over  with  some  dry 
powdered  suhstnnre. 

PASTl'LLUM.  (Diminutive  of  pasta,  a  lozenge.) 
rust, Hits.  A  troch  or  pastil.  A  little  lump  of  paste, 
or  ball,  made  to  take  like  a  lozenge. 

PASTIN  A'CA.  (.4  pastu  ;  from  its  usefulness  as  a 
food.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
neean system.  Class,  Pcntandria;  Order,  JJigynia. 
Parsnip. 

2.  The  pharmacopaiial  name  of  the  parsnip.  See 
Pnstinnra  saliva. 

Pabtinaca  OPOPAKAX.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  yields  opopannx.  The  plant  from  whence 
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this  gum  resin  is  procured  is  known  by  the  names  or 
opoponacum  ;  panaz  hcraclcum  ;  panaz  costinum  ;  pa- 
nax  pastinacca  ;  l;yna.  Hercules'  all  heal ;  and  opo- 
panax-wort.  Pastinaca—foliis  pinnatis,  foliol:s  bast 
antica  excisis,  of  Limwus.  Opopanax  is  the  gummi 
resinous  juice,  obtained  by  means  of  incisions  made  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stalk  of  the  plant,  from  which  it 
gradually  exudes,  and  by  undergoing  spontaneous  con 
cretion,  assumes  the  appearance  under  which  we  have 
it  imported  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies,  v'z. 
sometimes  in  little  drops  or  tears,  more  commonly  in 
irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  on  the  out 
side,  withspecks  of  white ;  internally  of  a  paler  colour, 
and  frequently  variegated  with  large  white  pieces. 
Opopanax  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  »i;d  a  bitter. 
acrid,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  or.'y  employed 
in  the  present  practice  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  combi- 
nation with  otiier  medicines,  although  it  was  formerly 
in  high  estimation  as  an  attenuaut,  deobstruent,  and 
aperient.  Its  antispasmodic  virtues  are  less  powerful 
than  galhanum,  and  more  so  than  ammoniacum.  It 
has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is 
directed  by  the  London  College. 

Pastinaca  sativa..  The  systematic  name  of  the 
parsnip.  The  cultivated  or  garden  parsnip  is  the  Pas- 
tinaca  :—foliolis  simplicitcr  pinnatis,  of  Linnaus. 
Elapholwscum,  of  the  ancients.  Its  roots  are  BWeet 
and  nutritious,  and  in  l/it'h  esteem  as  an  article  of  food. 
They  possess  an  aromatic  flavour,  more  especially 
those  of  the  wild  plant,  and  are  exhibited  in  calculous 
complaints  for  their  diuretic  and  sheathing  qualities. 

PATELLA.  (Diminutive  of  patina,  a  dish:  so 
named  from  its  shape.)  Itotulc.  The  knee-pan.  A 
small  flat  bone,  which,  in  some  measure,  resembles  the 
common  figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  downwards, 
and  is  placed  at  the  forepart  of  the  joint  of  the  knee 
It  is  thicker  in  its  middle  part  than  at  its  edge.  Ante- 
riorly it  is  a  little  convex,  and  rough  for  the  insertion 
of  muscles  and  ligaments :  posteriorly  it  is  smooth,  co- 
vered with  cartilage,  and  divided  by  a  middle  longi- 
tudinal ridge,  into  two  slightly  concave  surface?,  of 
which  the  external  one  is  the  largest  and  deepest. 
They  arc  both  exactly  adapted  to  the  pulley  of  the  os 
femoris.  The  edges  of  this  posterior  surface  are  rough 
and  prominent  where  the  capsular  ligament  is  attached, 
and  below  is  a  roughness  at  the  point  of  the  bone, 
where  the  upper  extremity  of  a  strong  tendinous  liga- 
ment hi  fixed,  which  joins  this  hone  to  the  tuberosity 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  This  ligament  is  of  con 
siderable  thickness,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  up- 
uardsof  two  inches  in  length.  The  patella  is  com- 
posed internally  of  a  cellular  substance,  covered  by  a 
thin  bony  plate  ;  but  its  cells  are  so  extremely  minute, 
that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is,  upon  the  whole,  very- 
considerable.  In  new-born  children  it  is  entirely  car- 
tilaginous. The  use  of  this  bone  seems  to  be,  to  defend 
the  articulation  of  the  joint  of  the  knee  from  external 
injury.  It  likewise  tends  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
muscles  which  act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg,  by  re 
moving  their  direction  farther  from  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion, in  the  manner  of  a  pulley.  When  we  consider 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  tibia,  we 
find  that  it  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  latter,  which  it  follows  in  all  its  motions, 
so  as  to  be  to  the  tibia  what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  patella  is  move- 
able, whereas  I  he  olecranon  is  n  fixed  process.  With- 
out this  mobility,  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  leg  would 
have  been  prevented. 

PATENS.  Spreading.  Applied  to  leaves,  metals, 
fee.;  as  the  stem  of  the  Atriplcz  porlvlacoidcs. 

PATHE'TICl.  [PatAeticiu ;  from  raafos,  an  af- 
fection ;  because  they  direct  the  eyes  to  express  the 
passions  of  the  mind.)  .Writ  pathct'ici ;  Trottdeattret 
The  fourth  pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from  the  crura 
of  the  cerebellum  laterally,  and  are  distributed  in  the 
museums  obliquus  superior,  sen  trochlears. 

PATHOGNOMONIC.  {Pathognomoniats  ;  from 
SuO-f,  a  disease,  and  yivuaKW,  to  know.)  A  term  given 
tii  those  symptoms  which  arc  peculiar  to  a  disease. 
They  are  also  termed  proper  or  characteristic  symp- 
toms. 

PATHOLOGY.  {Pathologia  ;  from  z^ados,  a  dis- 
ease, and  Xoyos,  o  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  diseases. 
It  comprehends  nosology,  atiologf,  symptomatology 

semriotics,  and  thcropna. 
PATIE'NTIA.     (From  patter,  to  bear,  or  sufffO 
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The  inline  of  the  herb  uionic  s  rhubarb,  from  lu  geutle 
pinging  qualities.    See  Rumexpatientia. 

PATIENPE.    See  Riuuex  patientia.   ' 

Pa'tor  naRiom.  (From  patio,  to  he  opened.)  The 
ilnus,  cavity,  or  chasm  of  the  nose. 

Pa'trim  cortex  (So  called  from  tlio  Jesuits, 
ermed  lathees  in  ihc  church  of  Rome,  who  first  spread 
As  use  in  Europe.)    See  Cinchona. 

l'.vir  ksa.     The  venereal  disease. 

Paul's  bctoinj.     See  Veronica. 

Pauli'na  co.hfkctio.  (From  sravu,  10  rest)  A 
warm  opiate,  similar  to  the  Com  so  called 

by  Arista rchus,  which  is  the  same  with  the  Confntw 

irchiL 

PAUUTE.     See  WnpersA 

Pab  i  i  s.    See  JEguuta. 

Pava  \a.     See  Crotan  tiglium. 

V.\  von.  From  paves,  to  fear  :  so  called  from  the 
dread  there  is  of  approaching  or  touching  a  person  af- 
fected with  it.)    The  itch. 

PEA.  The  pisum  sativum  of  I.innaus.  A  species 
of  pulse  of  great  variety,  and  much  in  use  as  a  nourish- 
ing aiticle  of  diet. 

PEA-STONE.    A  variety  of  limestone. 

PEACH.      See  .■Jrmzdiilus  pnsica. 

PEAGLE.     See  Primula  vcris. 

PEAR.  See  Funis  communis.  Of  pears  there  are 
many  varieties,  affording  a  wholesome  nourishment 

PEARL.     %ee  Margarita, 

PEARL-ASH  An  impure  potasea  obtained  by  lixi- 
vialion  from  the  ashes  of  plan's.     See  l'otussa. 

Pearl  barley.     See  Hordcum. 

PEARL  SINTER  1'mritc.  A  variety  of  silicious 
sinter,  of  a  white  and  cray  colour,  and  found  on  volca- 
nic tuff  on  the  Vicentine. 

PEARLSTONE.  A  sub- species  of  indivisible  quartz 
of  Jameson  and  Mods.  It  is  generally  of  a  gray  colour, 
and  occurs  in  great  beds  in  clay  porphyry,  near  Tokay 
in  Hungary,  and  in  Ireland. 

PECHIILENDE.     An  ore  of  uranium. 

Pec  lit  di.in.     Xlrfxihov.      The  perinaum. 

Pxcarj  rim  ccktk.v.  A  highly  aromatic  bark,  the 
produce  of  a  species  of  J.aurus.  It  is  extremely  fia- 
'  grant,  like  unto  thai  of  cinnamon,  which  h  greatly  re- 
sembles in  its  properties.  In  Lisbon  ii  is  much  esteem- 
ed in  tiie  cuie  of  dysenteries,  and  for  allaying  obstinate 
vomii 

Pechc'rim  fab  a.     See  Faba  ycchurim. 

PttHi'  ris      See  Fuba  przhurim. 

Peuhya 'bra.  (From  zznxvi-  tue  cubit,  and  aypa,  a 
seizure.)     Thn  trout  in  the  elbow. 

Pe'chys.    n^xL's-    The  cubit,  or  elbow. 

PEr;i,'Tv'e.BE.  An  epiiliet  for  the  scurvy. 
PECQUET,  John,  was  a  native  of  Dieppe,  and  gra- 
duated at  Montpelier.  He  pursued  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy with  great  ardour  and  ingenuity,  whk  hbeevinced 
by  the  discovery  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  recepta- 
culum  chyll,  while  yet  a  student,  in  1647.  He  then 
■  :l  to  practise  in  Ins  native  town;  hut  soon  after 
repaired  to  Paris,  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  com- 
pletely the  important  vessels  winch  In'  had  discovered  : 
and  he  succeeded  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  chyle 
into  the  I.  ft  subclavian  vein.  He  published  an  account 
ofthisdisenvcry,  with  a  Dissertation  cm  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  and  Motion  of  the  Chyle,  In  1G51 ;  and 
his  fame,  in  consequence, speedily  extended  throughout 
Europe,  though  some  denied  the  truth,  others  the  ori- 
ginality, of  it  Resides  his  anatomical  skill,  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  acquirements,  and  becmnea  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  He;  is  said, 
however,  to  liave  shortened  his  life  by  an  unfortunate 
attaehmenl  to  spirituous  liquors,  and  died  in  1G74. 

Pecquet'*  duct.     See  Thoracic  duel.. 

PE'CTEN.    The  pubi  s,  or  share-hone. 

["  Pcctic  acid.  M.  H.  Braconnot  has  uiven  the  name 
mptclic  >i'd  to  a  principle  found  by  him  i.i  (several 
plants  which  have  the  property  of  being  coagulated  by 
alkohoi,  metallic  solutions,  the  acids,  Sec.  Itappears 
to  be  the  same  substance  discovered  by  Prof.  Torrcy, 
of  New- York,  in  the  Tuckahoe,  Sclerolium  fri/rantcum, 
a  fungns common  in  the  sandy  barrens  of  the  southern 
states,  n\u\  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sclerotin,  It 
la  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
this  solution  is  gelatinized  by  almost  every  known 
bodv." — Webs.  Man.  Chun.     A.] 

PECTIXA'LIS.  (So  named  from  ils  arising  at  the 
ptctcn,  or  pubes.)     Peclnucus,  of  authors,  and  Pubio 
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femoral,  of  Dumas.  A  small  Hat  n.  iscle,  situated  or> 
liqueiy  between  the  pubes  ami  the  little  trochanter,  at 
il»'  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises 
broad  and  flesh)  from  all  the  anterior  edge  id'  the  os 
peciiius,  in  pubis,  as  ii  is  more  commonly  called,  as  far 
as  ils  spine,  aiud  descendiufi  obliquely  L'u  kwanls  and 
OUtwarda,  is  inserted  by  a  short  and  broad  tendon,  into 
the  upper  and  anterior  pan  of  the  Inn  a  aspera  of  the 
os  ti  inons,  a  little  below  Hi,  lessei  trochanter.  This 
muscle  servi  s  to  bend  the  thigh,  by  drawing  it  upwar  la 
and  inwards,  and  likewise  assists  m  rolling  it  out- 
wards. 

PECTINATUS.  (From  pecten,  a  comb.)  Pectinate. 
1  A  term  applied  to  a  pentiatind  leaf,  the  segments  of 
which  aie  remarkably  narrow  and  parallel,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb;  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  Hotlonia 
palmstris,  and  Meriophyllum  verticiUatum, 

'J.  Tin-  fasciculated  muscular  fibres  of  the  rig:  wj 
ride  of  the  heart  are  called  niUSCUli  pectiuati. 

Pi  i  TIN  I  I  s.      Sec  I'irtiinllis. 

PECTI IRAL.     yl'ictoralis  ;  trom  pectus,  the  breast., 

Of  or  belonging  to,  or  that  which  relievi  a  disorders  of 

the  chest. 

PECTOK.VLIS.  Mussulu*  pectoralis.  SeePec(o- 
ralis  major. 

Pei  ro'uAi.is  ka'joR.  A  broad,  thick,  fleshy,  and 
radiati  d  muscle,  situated  immediately  under  the  hue 
guinents,  and  covering  almost  the  whole  anterior  par' 
of  the  breast.  I'ictoralis,  of  authors  ;  and  stn  uo-casto- 
claviohumeral,  of  Dumas.  WinslOW  ralis  it  prctorar 
lis  major,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  serratus  amicus, 
which  he  has  named  pectoralis  minor.  It  arises  from 
the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs 
from  the  last  of  which  its  tendinous  fibres  descend  ovei 
the  upper  part  of  the  obliquus  externus  and  rectus  ab 
doininis,  helping  to  form  a  part  of  the  sheath  in  wliic1. 
the  latter  is  included.  It  likewise  springs  from  almost 
tin?  whole  length  of  the  sternum  by  short  tendinous 
fibres,  which  evidently  decussate  those  on  the  othp.1 
side  ;  and  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  more  than  a  third 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  clavicle.  Prom  these  origins 
the  fibres  run  in  a  folding  manner  towards  the  axilla, 
and  are  inserted  by  a  broad  tendon  into  the  os  humeri, 
above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  "move  \\  hii'h  lodges  the  tendon  of  the 
Ions  head  of  the  biceps.  Some  of  its  fibres  likewise 
extend  into  that  groove ;  and,  from  the  lower  part  of 
this  tendon,  which  is  spread  near  two  inches  along  the 
os  humeri,  we  find  it  sending  off  other  fibres,  Which 
help  to  form  the  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles  of  the 
arm.  It  often  happens  that  that  part  of  the  pectoralis 
which  arises  from  the  clavii  le,  is  separated  from  the 
inferior  portion,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  distinct  muscle. 
This  lias  induced  Winslow  to  divide  it  into  parts, 
one  of  which  he  calls  the  clavicular,  and  the  other  the 
thoracic  portion.  Sometimes  these  two  portions  ate 
inserted  by  separate  tendons,  which  cross  one  another 
at  the  upper  and  inner  pail  Of  the  OS  humeri,  the  tendon 
of  the  thoracic  portion  being  inserted  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  bicipital  groove,  immediately  behind  the  oilier. 
This  muscle,  and  the  jatissimus  dorsi,  form  the  cavity 
of  the  axilla,  or  arm-pit.  The  use  of  the  pectoralis  is 
to  move  tin.'  arm  forwards,  or  to  raise  it  obliquely  to- 
wards the  sternum.  It  likewise  occasionally  assists  in 
moving  the  trunk  upon  the  arm,  thus,  when  weexerl 

any  efforts  with  the  hand,  as  in  raising  ourselves  from 
off  an  arm-chair,  or  in  sealing  a  Idler,  the  contraction 
of  this  muscle  is  particularly  observable.  To  these 
u-es  Haller  adds  that  of  assisting  in  respiration,  by 
raising  the  sternum  and  ribs.  He  toils  us  he  well  re- 
members, that  when  this  mu.-ciew  as  affected  by  rheu- 
matism, his  breathing  was  inc nnded;  and  thai, 

when  troubled  with  difficulty  of  respiration,  he  had 
often  found  himself  greatly  relieved  by  raising  and 
drawing  back  his  shoulders,  keeping  his  arms  at  the 
same  lime  firmly  fixed.  Winslow,  however,  has  de 
nied  this  use,  and  Albiuus  has  omitted  it,  probabh  be- 
cause' ii  docs  not  take  place  in  a  natural  state. 

Pectoralis  minor.  Serratus  antions  of  Albums. 
A  fleshy  and  pretty  considerable  muscle,  situated  at  the 
anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  immediately 
under  the  pectoralis  major.  Douglas  and  Cow  per  rail 
this  muscle  Serratus  minor  anticus;  and  Winslow 
gives  it  the  name  of  Pectoralis  minor-  and  Dumas 
calls  it  Costo  coracoidien.  It  arises  from  the  upper 
edges  of  the  third,  foul  lb,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  Where 
they  join  with  their  cartilages  by  an  equal  number  of 
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tendinous  ami  fleshy  dictations,  which  have  been  com 
pared  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  whence  this  and  some 
other  muscles,  from  their  having  a  similar  origin,  or 
insertion,  have  gotten  the  name  of  serrati.  From  these 
origins  it  becomes  thicker  and  narrower  as  it  ascends, 
and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  The  principal  use 
of  (Iiis  muscle  is  to  draw  the  scapula  forwards  and 
downwards;  and  when  that  is  fixed,  it  may  likewise 
Berve  to  elevate  the  ribs. 

Pectoris  oS.    Pee  sternum. 

PE'CTUS.  (Pectus,  oris,  n.)  The  breast.  See 
Thorax* 

Via  tu'scclum.  (Diminutive  of  pectus,  the  breast : 
so  named  from  its  shape.)    The  metatarsus. 

PEDATUS.  (From  pes,  a  loot.)  Pedate.  A  term 
applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  leaf,  which  is  ternate 
with  its  lateral  leaflets  compounded  in  their  forepart  ; 
as  in  Hellcborus  nigcr  and  fixtidus,  and  Arum  dra- 
cunculus. 

PEDE'THMUS.  (From  nr,Saw,  to  leap.)  The  mo- 
tion of  the  arteries  from  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  The 
pulse. 

Pedia'smus.  (From  iredtov,  a  field.)  Anepithetof 
aspecies  of  wild  myrrh. 

PEDICELLATUtS.  (From  pedicellus,  a  partial 
Rower-stalk.)  Having  a  small  stalk:  applied  to  a  nec- 
tary which  lestson  a  stalk  :  as  in  Jlconilum  napellus. 

PEDICELLUa  A  partial  flower-stalk.  See  Pc- 
dunculua. 

PEDICULA'RIA  (From  pediculus,  a  louse;  so 
called  from  its  use  in  destroying  lice.)  See  Delphinium 
siophisngria. 

PEDICULA'TIO.  Morbus  pcdicularis.  4>0£ipiacr<s. 
That  disease  of  the  body  in  which  lice  are  continually 
bred  on  the  skin. 

PEDICULUS.  (Diminitulive  of  pes,  a  foot:  so 
named  from  its  many  small  feet.) 

1.  A  louse.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Jlplcra.  Two  species  are  found  on  the  human 
body,  the  Pediculus  humanus,  the  common  louse  ;  and 
the  P.  pubis,  or  crab-louse. 

2.  A  pedicle  or  footstalk  of  a  flower,  or  leaf.  See 
Pcduvculus. 

PedicUS.     Spc  Extensor  brevis  digitorum pedis. 

PEDILU'VIUM.  (From  pes  theYoot,  and  lavo,  to 
wash.)     A  bath  for  the  feet. 

Pe'dion.    (From  isou?,  the  foot.)    Thesoleofthe  foot 

Pe'dora.  (From  pes,  a  foot.;  The  sordes  of  the 
eyes,  ears,  and  feet. 

"  PEDUNCULUS.  A  peduncle,  or  a  flower-stalk,  or 
that  which  springs  from  the  stem,  and  bears  the  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  not  the  leaves. 

Pedicellus  is  a  partial  flower-stalk,  the  ultimate 
subdivision  of  a  general  one,  as  in  the  cowslip. 

The  pcdiinculus  is, 

I.  Caulinus,  cauline,  when  it  grows  immediately  out 
of  the  main  stem,  especially  of  a  tree  ;  as  in  jiuerrhoa 
hi  i  nub) 

'_!.  Rameus,  growing  out  of  the  main  branch;  as  in 
Eugenia  mulaccensis. 

:i.  Axillaris,  growing  either  from  the  bosom  of  a 
«eaf,  that  is,  between  it  and  the  stem,  as  iii  Anchusa 
tempervirens ;  or  between  a  branch  and  astern,  as  in 
Ruppia  vinrilima. 

4.  Oppoiitifolius,  oppositetoa  leaf;  as  in  Geranium 

ti  ii  in 

5.  h,ii  rnodis,  proceeding  from  the  intermediate  part 
of  a  branch  between  two  leaves;  as  in  Ehretia  inter- 

(i.   Oemmacevs,  growing  ^ut  of  a  leaf  bud;    as  in 

7.   TcrminoUs,  when  it  terminates  isVsnior  branch  ; 

entaurca  scabiosa.. 
H.   Lateralis,  when  situated  on  the  side  of  a  stem  or 
branch;  as  in  Kriea  oagans. 
9.  Solitarius, efther  Bingle  on  a  plant;  as  in  Rubus 
,is- ;  or  only  one  in  the  same  place,  as  in  An- 
lir  rli  in  ii  in  tpwium, 
in     Pedunculi  aggregati,  clustered    flowei  Btalka, 
eral  grow  together;  as  in  VerbascMm  nigrum. 

II.  Sparsi,  dispersed  Irregularly  over  the  plant  or 
lies:  .is  in  Ranunculus  seltratits 

12    Unifiort,  bijlon,  trfflori,  Sc.  bearing  one,  two, 
liner,   ii  more  flowers. 
1!1.  Multijtori,  nianv  flowered ;  as  Daphne  laweola. 
When  there  is  no  flower-stalk,  (be  flowers  are  said  to 
Jfiti 


be  set  sites ;  as  in  Ccntaurea  calc  rapa,  and  the  dot! 
ders. 

Peganela/uji.  (From  uinyavov,  rue^aud  tAaiov 
oil.)     Oil  of  rue. 

Pegane'uum.  (From  xijyavov,  rue.)  A  plaster 
composed  of  rue.     » 

PE'GANUM.  (From  tztjyvvw,  to  compress:  so 
called,  because,  by  its  dryness,  it  condenses  the  seed.) 
Kue.     See  Ruta. 

PE'GE.  (Xlnyn,  a  fountain.)  The  internal  angles  of 
the  eyes  are  called  pegie. 

Pelada.  A  species  of  baldness,  a  shedding  of  the 
hair  from  a  venereal  cause. 

PELA'GRA.  Elephantiasis  italica.  This  disease 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  any  of  our  no- 
sologists,  except  Dr.  Good.  Indeed,  few  accounts  of  it 
have  hitherto  been  published,  although  the  peculiar 
symptoms  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  the  fatal  con- 
sequences which  generally  ensue  from  it,  render  it 
equally  curious  and  important.  In  certain  districts,  as 
Milan  and  Padua,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  peculiarly  pre- 
valent, it  is  computed  to  attack  five  inhabitants  out  of 
every  hundred.  The  following  account  of  this  singular 
disease  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Jansen's  treatise  on  the 
subject,  who  had  seen  the  disease  at  Milan: 

About  the  month  of  March  or  April,  when  the  season 
invites  the  fanners  to  cultivate  their  fields,  it  often 
happens  that  a  shining  red  spot  suddenly  arises  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  resembling  the  common  erysipelas, 
but  without  much  itching  or  pain,  or  indeed  any  other 
particular  inconvenience.  Both  men  and  women,  girls 
and  boys,  are  equally  subject  to  it.  Sometimes  this 
spot  affects  both  hands,  without  appearing  on  any  Other 
part  of  the  body.  Not  uncommonly  it  arises  also  on 
the  shins,  sometimes  on  the  neck,  and  now  and  then, 
though  very  rarely,  on  the  face.  It  is  sometimes  also 
seen  on  the  breasts  of  women,  where  they  are  not 
covered  by  the  clothes,  but  such  parts  of  the  body  as 
are  not  exposed  to  the  air,  are  very  seldom  affected; 
nor  has  it  ever  been  observed  to  attack  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot.  This  red  spot  elevates 
the  skin  a  little,  producing  numerous  smail  tubercles  of 
different  colours ;  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  cracks,  and  A 
the  epidermis  sometimes  assumes  a  fibrous  appearance 
At  length  it  falls  off"  in  white  furfuraceous  scales  ;  but 
the  shining  redness  underneath  still  continues,  and,  in 
some  instances,  remains  through  the  following  winter. 
In  the  mean  time,  excepting  this  mere  local  affection, 
the  health  is  not  the  least  impaired,  the  patient  performs 
all  his  rural  labours  as  before,  enjoys  a  good  appetite 
eats  heartily,  and  digests  well.  The  bowels  are  gene- 
rally relaxed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  continue  so  throughout  iis  whole  course.  All  the 
other  excretions  are  as  usual;  and,  in  females,  the 
menses  return  at  their  accustomed  periods,  and  in  their 
proper  quantity.  Put  what  is  most  surprising  is,  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer is  over,  in  some  cases  sooner,  in  others  later,  the 
disorder  generally  altogether  disappears,  and  the  skin 
resumes  iis  natural  healthy  appearance.  This  change 
bas  been  known  to  take  place  as  eaily  as  the  latter  end 
of  May  or  June,  when  the  disease  has  only  been  in  its 
earliest  Stage.  The  patients,  however,  are  not  now  lo 
be  considered  as  well ;  the  disease  hides  itself,  but  is 
not  eradicated  :  for  no  sooner  docs  the  following  spring 
return,  but  il  quickly  reappears,  and  generally  isaccom- 
panii  d  with  severer  symptoms.  Thespotgrows  larger, 
the  skin  becomes  more  unequal  and  hard,  with  deeper 
ciacks.  The  patient  now  begins  to  feel  uneasiness  in 
the  head,  becomes  fearful,  dull,  less  cainhle  of  labour 
and  much  wearied  with  his  usual  exertions,  lie  is  ex- 
ceedingly affected  with  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  impatient  both  of  cold  and  heat.  Nevertheless  he 
generally  (rets  through  his  ordinary  labour,  with  less 
vigour  and  cheerfulness  indeed  than  formerly,  but  still 
without  being  obliged  to  take  lo  his  bed;  and  as  he  has 
no  fever,  his  appetite  continues  good,  and  the  cliylo- 
poietic  viscera  perform  their  proper  functions.  When 
the  pelagrahas  even  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  returning 
\\  inter,  nevertheless,  commonly  reston  s  the  patient  to 
apparent  health;  but  the  more  severe  the  symptoms 

havt  been,  and  the  deeper  root  the  disease  das  taken, 

the  more  certainly  dots  the  return  of  spring  produce  it 
with  additional  violence.    Sometimes  the  disease  in 

the  skin  disappears,  but  the  other  symptoms  remain 
notwithstanding.  The  powers  both  of  the  mind  and 
body  now  become  daily  more  enfeebled;  peevishness. 
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watchings,  vertigo,  and,  at  length,  complete  melan 
clwly,  supervene.  Nor  id  there  a  more  distressing  kind 
of  melancholy  any  where  to  be  seen,  than  takes  placi 
In  this  disease.  "  On  entering  the  hospital  ai  : 
no,"  says  Dr.  Jansen,  "  1  was  astonished  at  the  mourn- 
ful spectable  I  beheld,  especially  in  the  women's  ward. 
There  they  all  sat,  indolent,  languid,  with  downcasi 
looks,  their  eyes  expressing  distress,  weeping  without 
cause,  and  scarcely  returning  an  answer  when  spoken 
to;  so  that  a  person  would  suppose  himself  to  he  anions 

Cools  and  mad   people:    and,   indeed,  With   vei 
reason;  for  gradually  this  melancholy  increases,  ami  at 
length  ends  in  real  mania. 

"  Many,  as  1  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  this 
hospital,  were  covered  with  a  peculiar  and  character- 
istic sweat,  li:nans  a  very  offensive  smell,  which  I 
know  not  how  h'tter  to  express  than  by  comparing  it 
to  the  smell  of  mouldy  bread.  A  person  accustomed 
to  see  the  disease  would  at  once  recognise  it  by  this 
single  symptom.  Many  complained  of  a  burning  pain 
at  aigbt  in  the  soles  of  the  (bet,  which  often  deprived 
them  of  sleep.  Some  with  double  vision:  others  with 
fatuity;  others  with  visceral  obstructions;  others  With 
additional  symptoms.  Nevertheless,  fever  still  keeps 
oil",  the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  and  the  secretions  are 

regularly  carried  on.  But  the  disease  goes  on  increas- 
ing, the  nerves  are  more  debilitated,  the  legs  and  thighs 
lose  the  power  of  motion,  stupor  or  delirium  corner  no, 
and  the  melancholy  terminates  in  confirmed  mania. 
In  the  hospital  at  Lcgnano,  I  saw  both  nen  and  women 
in  this  maniacal  state.  Some  lav  quiet  ;  others  were 
ravins,  and  obliged  to  be  tied  down  to  the  bed,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  mischief  to  themselves  and 
others.  In  almost  all  these  the  pulse  was  small,  slow, 
and  without  any  character  of  fever.  One  woman  ap- 
peared to  have  a  slight  degree  of  furor  uterinus ;  for, 
at  the  sight  of  men  she  became  merry,  smiled,  offered 
kisses,  and  by  her  gestures  desired  them  to  come  lo- 
waids  her.  Some  were  occupied  in  constant  prayers  ; 
Eome  pleased  themselves  with  laughter,  and  others 
with  other  things.  But  it  was  remarkable,  that  all  who 
were  ill  this  stage  of  the  disease,  had  a  strong  propen- 
sity to  drown  themselves.  They  now  begin  to  grow 
emaciated,  and  the  delirium  is  often  followed  by  a 
species  of  tabes.  A  colliquative  diarrhtea  comes  on, 
which  no  remedy  can  stop,  as  also  has  been  observed 
in  nostalgia.  Sometimes,  in  the  pelagra,  the  diarrhoea 
coirils  on  before  the  delirium,  and  the  delirium  and 
stupor  mutually  interchange  with  each  other.  The 
appetite  often  suddenly  filled,  so  that  the  sick  will 
sometimes  so  for  near  a  week  without  tasting  food. 
Nor  uncommonly  it  returns  as  suddenly,  so  that  they 
eagerly  devoured  whatever  was  offered  them,  and  this 
even  at  times  when  they  arc  horridly  convulsed.  The 
convulsions  with  which  they  are  attacked,  are  most 
shocking  to  see.  and  ore  of  almost  every  kind,  catalepsy 
excepted,  which  lias  been  described  by  writers.  I  saw 
one  girl  in  bed,  who  was  violently  distorted  by  opistho- 
tonos every  time  she  attempted  to  rise.  Some  are 
seized  with  einproslliotonos  ;  and  others  with  other 
species  of  tetanus.  At  length,  syncope  and  death  close 
the  tragedy,  often  without  any  (symptom  of  lever  oc- 
curring through  the  whole  course  of  die  disease."  The 
first  slase  of  the  pelagra,  in  which  the  local  affection 
only  takes  place,  Dr.  Jansen  observes,  continues  in 
some  instances  for  a  great  length  of  time;  p 
beins  occasionally  met  with  in  whom  it  has  lasted  six 
or  eight,  or  evfcn  fifteen  years,  disappearing  regularly 
every  winter,  and  returning  again  in  the  spring.  This 
occasions  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  little  attention 
to  it;  although,  in  other  cases,  it  reaches  its  greatest 
height  after  the  second  or  third  attack.  It  appears  that 
this  disease  is  not  infectious,  and  that  the  can-; 
dticing  it  ate  yet  unascertained.  It  has  been  supposed. 
by  some,  to  arise  from  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  ana 
hence  it  is  now  and  then  called  mid  de  .sole  ;  hut  this 
does  not  produce  any  similar  disease  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  where  it  is  in  an  equal  or  even  much  greater 
degree  than  at  Miian;  no  disease  in  any  respect  re- 
sembling if,  having  hitherto  been  noticed  in  such  rc- 
pions.  except  the  lepra  asturiensifl described  hy  Thiery, 
ami  after  him  hv  Sauvagcs.  In  this,  a  t  rem  our  of  the 
head  and  trunk  of  the  body  takes  place,  which  does  no; 
happen  in  the  pelagra.  This,  however,  is  the  principal 
difference  in  the  two  diseases. 

Pela'rium.     (From  KrjAoj,  mud:  so  called  from  its 
muddy  consistence.;     A  collyriuin 
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Pklbca'nus.  (From  osXexao),  to  perforate.)  1.  Ths 

inl  called  the  pelican. 

•J.  An  instrument  to  draw  teeth:  bo  named  trot 
curvature  at  the  end  resembling  the  beak  of  a  pelican. 

Piusci  mm.  (Prom  aeXsKvft  a  hatchet:  so  called 
because  its  seeds  are  Shaped  like  a  two-edged  hatchet.) 
The  hatchet  vetch. 

PELIOM.  A  blue-coloured  mineral,  very  similar  to 
iolite,  found  in  Bodenmais,  in  Bohemia. 

I'kuo  m  v.  (FromtcsAoc,  black.)  An  extravasation 
of  blood  of  a  li\  id  colour. 

PELLICULA.  A  pellicle  or  slender  skin.  In  mo 
diclne,  it  is  applied  to  such  an  appearance  <^t'  the  bin 
t'ace  of  urine,  and  to  very  delicate  membraneous  pro 
ductlons.    in  botany,  to  the  delicate  skin  which  covers 

some  seeds  ;   as  the  almond,  &c. 

PELLITORY.    See  Parietaria. 
Pcllitory,  bustard.     See  .  1,/nllrn  ptarmica. 

Pellttory  of  Spain.    See  jjnt/iamin  pyrethrum, 

l't'uiA.  (From  mc\w,  to  move  forwards.)  The 
sole  of  the  foot,  or  a  sock  adapted  iii  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PELTA.  (P«Jta,  a  shield  or  buckler.)  A  variety  of 
the  cah  cuius,  called  the  shield,  which  is  the  fruit,  of 
an  oblong,  flat,  and  obtuse  form,  observed  in  the  lichen 
tribe. 

Pklta'lis  cartilago.  (From  pelta,  a  buckler:  so 
called  from  its  shape.)  The  scutilbrm  cartilage  of  the 
larynx. 

PELTATUS.  (From  pelta,  a  shield.)  Peltate: 
applied  to  leaves  which  have  the  stalk  inserted  Into 
their  middle,  like  the  mm  of  a  man  holding  a  shield  ; 
as  in  Trupaolum  hki jus,  and  Hydrocotult  vulgaris. 

PELVIC.  {I'llvicus  ;  from  pelvis,  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body.)     Pertaining  to  tin:  pelvis. 

Pelvic  ligaments.  The  articulation  of  the  os  sa 
cruin  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  with  the  ossa 
inuoniinata,  is  strengthened  by  means  of  a  strong  trans- 
verse ligament,  which  passes  from  the  extremity  and 
lower  edge  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  to  the  posterior 
and  internal  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  Other 
ligaments  are  extended  posteriorly  from  tlic  os  sacrum 
to  the  ossa  ilia  on  each  side,  and,  from  the  direction  oe 
their  fibres,  may  be  called  the  lateral  ligaments.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  many  shorter  ligamentous  fibres., 
which  aie  seen  stretched  from  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  these  two  bones.  But 
the  most  remarkable  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  are  the  two 
sacro-ischiatic  ligaments,  which  are  placed  towards 
the  postetior  and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis.  One  of 
these  may  he  called  the  greater,  and  the  other  the  lesser 
sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  The  first  of  these  is  attached 
to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  os  sacrum,  to  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  os  coccygis.  Its  othei  extremity  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Al  its 
upper  part  it  is  of  considerable  breadth,  after  which  it 
becomes  narrower,  hut  expands  again  before  its  inser- 
tion into  the  ischium,  and  extending  along  the  tubero- 
sity of  that  bone  to  (he  lower  branch  of  the  os  pubis 
where  it  terminates  in  a  point,  limns  a  kind  of  falx, 
one  end  of  which  is  loose,  while  the  other  is  fixed  to 
the  hone.  The  lessersac  ischiatic  ligament  is  some 
what  thicker  than  the  former,  and  is  placed  obliquely 
before  it.  It  extends  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  os  sacrum,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  on  each  side,  to  the  spue-  of  the  ischium.  These 

two  ligaments  not  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  a.-ticu 

lation  of  the  os<a  inuominala  with  the  os  sacrum,  l,:-t 

to  support  the  wi  ighl  of  the  viscera  contained  in  tht 

pelvis,  the  hack  and  lower  part  of  which  is  closed  by 

ligaments.     The  posterior  and  external  surface 

of  the  greater  ligament  likewise  serves  for  the  attach 
in-ill  of  Mime  portions  of  the  gluteus  raaximus  and  ge- 
mini  muscles.  The  symphysis  pubis  is  strengthened 
internally  by  a  transven  e  ligament,  some  of  the  fibres 

of  which'  an:  extended  to  the  obturator  ligament. 

PE'LVIS.  (From  acXvs,  a  basin:  because  it  is 
shaped  like  a  basin  usi  d  in  former  times.)  The  cavity 
below  the  belly.  It  contains  the  rectum  and  urinary 
bladder,  the  internal  organs  of  generation,  and  has  its 
muscles  and  hones. 

Pelvis,  hones  ok.  The  pelvis  consists,  in  the  child, 
of  many  pieces,  but  in  the  adult,  it  is  formed  of  lour 

bones,  of  the  os  sacrum  behind,  H ssatmiominataon 

either  side,  and  the  os  coccygis  below.  See  Sacrum, 
Innominatum  os,  and  <  oceygis  as.  It  is  wide  and  ei- 
panded  at  its  upper  part,  and  contracted  a>.  its  interior 
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aperture  The  uppe>  |«i^  the  pelvis,  properly  so 
calli  d,  is  bounded  by  an  ova!  ring,  which  parts  the  ca- 
vity et'ue  pelvis  from  the  cavity  of  theabdouien.  This 
circle  is  lUiiomiiiattd  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  it  is 
formed  hy  a  continued  and  prominent  l.ne  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  middle  of  the  ilium,  and 
the  upper  part,  or  crest,  of  the  os  pubis.  The  circle  of 
the  brim  supports  the  impregnated  womb;  keeps  it  up 
against  the  pressure  of  labour  pains  ;  and  sometimes 
this  line  lias  been  "  as  sharp  as  a  paper-folder,  and  has 
cut  across  thv  segment  of  the  womb;"  and  so  by  sepa- 
rating the  womb  from  the  vagina,  has  tendered  deli- 
very impossible ;  and  the  child  escaping  into  the  abdo- 
men the  woman  has  died.  The  lower  part  of  the 
pelvis  is  denominated  the  outlet.  It  is  composed  by  the 
arch  of  the  ossa  pubis,  and  by  the  sciatic  ligaments  ;  it 
is  wide  and  dilateable,  to  permit  the  delivery  of  the 
child;  but  being  sometimes  too  wide,  it  permits  the 
child's  head  to  press  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  vio- 
lence upon  the  soft  parts,  that  the  perineum  is  torn. 

The  marks  of  the  female  skeleton  have  been  sought 
for  in  the  skull,  as  in  the  continuation  of  sagittal 
suture;  but  the  truest  marks  arc  those  which  relate  to 
that  great  function  by  which  chiefly  the  sexes  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  while  the  male  pelvis  is  huge  and 
strong,  with  a  small  cavity,  narrow  openings,  and 
bones  of  greater  strength,  the  female  pelvis  is  very 
shallow  and  wide,  with  a  large  cavity  and  slender 
bones,  and  ever,  peculiarity  which  may  conduce  to  the 
easy  passage  of  the  child. 

The  office  of  the  pelvis  is  to  give  a  steady  bearing  to 
the  trunk,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  lower  extremities, 
by  a  sine  and  firm  joining,  to  form  the  centre  of  all  the 
great  motions  of  the  body,  to  contain  Hie  internal  organs 
of  generation,  the  urinary  bladder,  the  tectum,  and 
occasionally  part  of  the  small  intestines,  and  to  give 
support  to  the  gravid  uterus. 

Pelvis  aurium.     The  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Pelvis  cerebri.    The  infundibuluni. 

PEMPHIGO'DES.  (From  etftiful,  a  blast  of  wind.) 
.\  liver  distinguished  by  flatulencies  and  inflations,  is 
which  a  sort  of  aerial  vapour  was  said  to  pass  through 
the  skin. 

PE'MPHIGUS.  (From  Sttpduj;,  B  bubble,  or  vesi- 
cle.) Ecbris  bullosa;  Exanthemata  serosa ;  J\Torta; 
Pemphigus  kelveticus ,  Pemphigus  major;  Pemphigus 
vinor.  The  vesicular  lever.  A  fever  attended  hy 
successive  eruptions  of  vesicles  about  the  size  of 
almonds,  which  are  filled  with  a  yellowish  serum,  and 
inlhreeor  font  days  subside.  The  fever  maybe  either 
synoch  or  typhus.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  older  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen.  The 
latest  writers  on  this  disease  contend,  that  it  is  some- 
times acute  and  sometimes  a  chronic  affection  ;  that 
the  former  is  constantly  attended  with  fever,  the  hitter 
is  constantly  without;  that  ill  neither  case  is  it  an 
acrimonious  or  contagious  matter  thrown  out  by  the 
consultation,  but  pure  serum,  secreted  by  the  cutaneous 
evhalent  arteries.  So  rare  was  the  disease  when  Dr. 
Cullen  wrote,  that  he  never  saw  it  but  once,  in  a  case 
which  was  shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Home.  Dr.  David 
Stuart,  then  physician  to  the  hospital  of  Aberdeen,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Com- 
mentaries The  patient  was  a  private  soldier  of  the 
73d  regiment,  aged  IK,  formerly  a  pedler,  and  naturally 
of  a  healthy  constitution.  About  twenty  days  before, 
he  had  been  seized  with  the  meazles,  when  in  the 
country;  and  in  marching  to  town  on  the  second  day 
of  their  eruption,  he  was  exposed  to  cold  ;  upon  u  hich 
they  suddenly  disappeared.  Oil  bis  arrival  at  Aber- 
deen, he  was  quartered  in  a  damp  underground  apart- 
ment. He  then  complained  of  sickness  at  stomach, 
great  oppression  about  the  pnrcoidia,  headache,  lassi- 
tude, and  weariness  on  the  least  e.\<  rtion,  with  stillness 
and  rigidity  of  his  knees  and  other joints.  He  had  been 
purged,  but  with  little  benefit.  About  ten  days  before, 
he  observed  on  the  inside  of  his  thighs,  a  number  of 
very  small,  distinct  red  spots,  ■  little  elevated  above 

the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  much  resembling  the  first 
appearance  of  the  smallpox.  This  eruption  gradually 
spread  itself  over  his  whole  body,  and  the  pustules  con- 
tinued every  day  to  increase  in  size. 

Upon  being  received  Into  the  hospital,  he  complained 
of  headache,  sickness  at  stomach, oppression  about  the 
precordia,  thirst,  lore  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing ;  his  tongue  was  foul,  hi-  skin  felt  hot  and  fever- 
ish, pulse  from  110  to  120  rather  depressed,  belly  costive 
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eyes  dull  and  languid,  but  without  delirium.  Tlie 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  was  interspersed  with  vesi- 
cles, or  phlyctatui',  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  walnut; 
many  of  them  were  larger,  especially  on  the  arms  and 
breast.  In  the  interstices,  between  the  vesicles,  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  was  natural,  nor  w  as  there  any 
redness  round  their  base;  the  distance  from  one  to 
another  was  from  half  an  inch  to  a  handbreath,  or 
more.  In  some  places  two  or  three  were  joined  to- 
gether, like  the  pustules  in  the  confluent  small-pox.  A 
lew  vesticles  had  burst  of  themselves,  and  formed  a 
whitish  scab  or  crust.  These  were  mostly  on  the  neck 
and  face;  others  showed  a  tolerable  laudable  pus. 
However,  by  far  the  greatest  number  were  perfectly 
entire,  turgid,  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  Upon  opening 
them,  it  was  evident  that  the  cuticle  elevated  above 
the  cutis,  and  distended  with  a  thin,  yellowish,  semi- 
pellucid  serum,  formed  this  appearance.  Nor  was  the 
surface  of  the  cutis  ulcerated,  or  livid;  but  of  a  red 
florid  colour,  as  when  the  cuticle  is  separated  by  a 
blister,  or  superficial  burning.  No  other  person  la- 
boured under  a  similar  disease,  either  in  the  part  of 
the  country  from  which  he  came,  or  where  he  resided, 
in  Aberdeen. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  case  of  pemphigus, 
by  Dr.  Stuart,  observations  on  this  disease  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Gailskell 
and  Mr.  Upton,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London.  Some  subsequent  observations  on  pemphigus 
were  published  in  the  London  Med  Journal,  bv  Mr. 
Thomas  Christie.  From  a  case  which  Mr.  Christie 
describes,  he  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Dickson,  in 
thinking,  that  sometimes,  at  least,  pemphigus  is  not 
contagious.  He  remarks, however,  thatlhe  peilij  higus 
described  by  some  foreign  writers  was  extremely  in- 
fectious; circumstances  which,  he  thinks, may  lead  to 
a  division  of  the  disease  into  two  species,  the  peni- 
pighus  simplex,  and  complicatus,  both  of  which,  but 
especially  the  last,  seem  to  vary  much  with  respect  to 
mildness  and  malignity. 

Plmphigis  major.  A  title  under  which  pemphisrus 
is  spoken  of  by  Sauvages,  who  defines  it  an  eruption 
of  pblyctsnse,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  filled  with 
a  thin  yellow  serum.     See  Pemphigus. 

Pemphigus  minor.    In  this  species  the  vesicles  an 

no  lamer  than  garden  peas. 

Ps'mfhis      A  species  of  J.ythrum. 

PEMPHIX      A  vesicle,  or  bubble.     See  Pemphigus. 

PL'MPT.t'rs.  'From  -furros,  the  fifth  )  An  ague, 
the  paroxysm  of  which  returns  every  fifth  day 

VENJE'A.  (A  name  given  hy  Liim.-cus  in  memory 
of  the  learned  Piter  Pena,  a  native  of  Fiance,  and  an 
excellent  scientific  botanist  )  1.  A  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Class  Telraiulria  ;  Order  jMonogvnia. 

2.  The  name  of  a  species  ofpolygala. 

Pen.ea  mucronata.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  is  said  to  afford  the  sarcocolla.  This  is 
brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia  in  small  grains  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  having  also  sometimes  mixed  with 
them  a  few  of  a  deep  led  colour.  Its  taste  is  hitter 
but  followed  with  some  degree  of  sweetness.  It  has 
been  chiefly  used  lor  external  purposes,  and.  as  ita 
name  imports,  has  been  thought  to  agglutinate  wounds 
and  ulcers;  but  this  opinion  now  no  longer  exists 

PENDULUS  Pendulous.  Hanging.  Applied  to 
roots,  haves,  flowers,  seeds,  &c  as  tie  root  of  the 
SpiraaftUpendtila,  and  Pcrimia  officinalis,  which  con- 
sits  ot  knobs  connected  b?  filaments:  aid  ihe  seeds  of 
the  Magnolia  granilifivra,  which  are  suspended  bv 
their  filaments. 

Pknetra'ntia.  fProm  prnrtro,  to  pierce  through  , 
iMedien.es  which  pass  through  the  pores  and  stimulate 

PENICILLIFORMIS.  (From  Pe„iciU„s.  a  pencil 
brush,  and/ems,  hk.  ness.l  Penicilliform  1.  Anpliert 
to  the  stign  b  of  milium  paspalium. 

8.  The  extremities  of  the  arteries  which  secrete  thr 
bile,  an' so  called. 

PENICl'LLUS.  (Dim.  of  pmiou/vm,  a  brush.i 
Pemcillum.    !.  A  tent, or  pledget 

2  The  secretin;;  extremities  of  the  vena  porta?  are 
called  prnieilli.     See  T.ivcr. 

Peni'dium  A  kind  of  clarified  sugar  w!tfc  a  mixture 
ol  starch, made  up  into  small  tolls.  '1  he  confectioners 
call  it  barley-sugar. 

PENIS.  (.1  pemlindn,  from  its  hanging  down.* 
Membrum  virile.  The  cylindrical  pari  thai  hangs  down 
under  the  mons  veneris,  before  the  strotum  of  males 
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t  is  divided  by  anatomists  Into  the  root,  body,  and 
ncad,  called  the  giant  penis.  It  is  composed  of com- 
mon integuments,  two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  one  cor- 
pus spongiosum,  which  surrounds  a  canal,  the  urethra, 
that  proceeds  from  the  bladder  lo  the  apex  of  the  penis, 
where  it  opens  by  the  meatus:  urinaria*.  See  Urethra. 
The  fold  of  the  skin  that  cavers  the  glans  penis  is 
termed  the  prepuce.  The  arteries  of  the  penis  aie  from 
the  hypogastric  and  ischiaiic.  The  vein  of  the  penis, 
vena  magna  ipstus  penis,  empties  itself  into  the  hypo- 
gastric vein.  The  absorbents  Of  this  organ  are  very 
numerous,  and  run  under  the  Common  integument!  to 
the  inguinal  glands  :  absorbents  also  are  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  urethra.  The  glands  of  the  perns  are, 
Cowper's  glands,  the  prostate,  muciparous,  and  odori- 
ferous glands.  The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  branches 
of  the  sacral  and  ischiaiic. 

Penis  cerebri.    The  pineal  gland. 

PENIS  ERECTOR.     See  Erector  penis. 

PENIS  MULIEBRIS.     See  Clitoris. 

PENNYROYAL.     See  Mentha  pulegium. 

Peniii/roual,  hart's.     See  Mentha  ccrrina. 

PENTADA'CTYLON.  (From  izort,  live,  and 
SoktvXos,  a  finger  :  so  called  because  it  has  live  leaves 
upon  each  stalk,  like  the  lingers  upon  the  hand.)  1. 
The  herb  cinquefoil. 

2,  A  name  for  the  riciuus,  the  leaf  of  which  resem- 
bles a  hand. 

PENTAGONUS.  (From  wtvrt,  five,  and  yu>via,  an 
angle.)  Five-sided :  applied  to  leaves  synonymously 
with  quinqueangular,  as  in  Geranium  pellatum. 

Pkntamy'rcm.  (From  aevrc,  five,  and  uvpov,  oint- 
ment.)    An  ointment  composed  of  five  ingredients 

PENTA'NDRIA.  .From  revrs,  five,  and  aino,  a 
husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linmeus,  embracing  those  which  have  her- 
maphrodite flowers  and  five  stamens. 

PENTANECRON.  (From  sows,  five,  and  vtvpov, 
a  string:  so  called  because  it  has  the-ribbed  leaves.) 
Pentapleurum.    Ribwort.     See  Plantago  lanceolata. 

Pentapua'rmacos.  (From  aevrc,  live,  and  qiacua- 
kov,  rcmedium,  remedy.)  Any  medicine  consisting  of 
five  ingredients 

PENTAPHYLLOI'DES.  (From  acvraa)v\\ov, 
cinquefoil,  and  ciioc,  likeness:  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  cinquefoil.)     See  Fragaria  sterilis. 

FENTAPHY XLL'M  (From  awrs,  five,  and  6v\- 
Xor,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  it  has  five  leaves  on  each 
stalk.)     See  Potentilla  reptans. 

PENTAPHYLLUS.  (From  aevrc,  five,  and  <pv\- 
Xw,  a  leaf.)  Pentaphyllous, or  five-leaved:  applied  to 
leaves,  calyces,  &c.  as  the  flower-cup  of  the  Ranuncu- 
lus bulbosus. 

Pentai'Llu'rcm.     See  Pcntaneuron. 

Penta'tomtm.  (From  aevrc,  five,  and  rt/ivoi,  to 
cut:  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  divided  into  five 
segments.)     Cinquefoil.     The  Potentilla  reptans. 

Pento'robus.  (From  aevrc,  five,  and  opoSoc,  the 
wood-pea:  so  called  because  it  has  five  seeds  resem- 
bling the  wood-pea.)  The  herb  peony.  See  Paonia 
officinalis. 

PEONY.    See  Paonia. 

Pepa'nsis.  (From  aeraivta,  to  concoct.)  Pepas- 
mus.    The  maturation  or  concoction  of  humours. 

Pepa'smcs.    The  same  as  pepansis. 

Pepa'stica.  (From  aciratvti),  to  concoct.)  Diges- 
tive medicines. 

PEPERIXE.  A  fatty  resinous  matter,  obtained  by 
Pelletier  from  black  pepper,  by  digesting  it  in  alkohol, 
and  evaporating  the  solution. 

Pe'pita  .mx.    St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

Pe'pliok.  (From  acz\oc,  the  herb  devil's-milk.) 
Peplos ;  Peplus.     The  Euphorbia  pcplus. 

I'EPO.     (From  aenro,  tc  ripen. 

I  In  botanical  definitions,  a  fleshy  succulent  peri- 
eurpium,  01  seed-vessel,  the  seeds  of  which  are  inserted 
into  the  sides  of  the  fruit. 

From  its  figure,  the  pepo  is  called, 

1.  Clobosus ;  as  in  Cucumis  colorynthus. 

2.  Oblongus ;  as  Cucumis  sativ  is. 

3.  Lagenaformis;  as  Cucurbit  i  lagenaria. 

4.  Curvatus ;  as  Cucumis  flexuosus. 

5.  jYodosu* ;  as  Cucumis  melopepo. 
<>.   Fusiformis  ;  as  Cucumis  chalc. 

7.  F.chinatus;  as  Cucumis  anguria. 

8.  Verrucosus;  as Cueurbita verrucosa. 
9    Scabcr;  as  Cucumis  sativus. 
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11.  See  Cu„urbtta. 

PEPPER.    See  Piper  nigrum. 

Pepper,  black.     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Pepper,  (lumen.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Pepper,  Jamaica.     See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Pepper,  long.     See  Piper  longum. 

Pepper,  poorman's.     See  Polygonum  hydropipci 

Pepper,  trail.     See  Seilum  acre. 

Pepper,  voter      See  I'olugonum  hydropiper. 

PEPPERMINT     See  Mentha  piperita. 

PEPPERWORT.    See  Lepidiwn  ibrms. 

PE'PTIC.   [Pepticus;  from  Bonn,  to  ripen.)  Thai 

Which  promotes  digestion,  or  is  digestive. 

PERACUTE.      Very  sharp.      Diseases   are   thus 
called  when  vary  severe,  or  aggravated  beyond  niea 
subacute  is  applied  to  such  as  aie  not  very 
acute,  or  sn  bi  vera  as  they  generally  are. 

PERCHLORIC  ACID.  Acidum  perchloricum. 
Ozychloric  acid.  If  about  3  parts  of  sulphuric  ai  id  be 
poured  on  one  of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  a  retort,  and 
after  the  first  violent  action  is  over,  heat  be  gradually 
applied,  to  separate  the  deutoxide  of  chlorine,  a  .-aline 
Dasa  will  remain,  consisting  of  bisulphate  of  potassa 
and  perchlorate  of  potassa.  I!y  one  or  two  crystalliza- 
tions, the  latter  salt  may  be  separated  from  the  former 
It  is  a  neutral  salt,  with  a  taste  somewhat  similar  to 
the  common  muriate  of  potassa.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  since  at  00°,  only  1  -55th  is  dis- 
solved;  but  in  boiling  water  it  is  more  soluble.  Its 
crystals  are  elongated  octahedrons.  It  detonates  f<  cbly 
when  triturated  with  sulphur  in  a  mortar.  At  the 
heat  of  412°,  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  muriate  of 
potassa,  in  the  proportion  of  40  of  the  former  to  54  of 
the  latter.  Sulphuric  acid,  at  280°,  disengaees  the 
perchloric  acid.  For  these  facts  science  is  indebted  to 
Count  You  Stadion.  It  seems  to  consist  of  7  primes 
of  oxygen,  combined  with  one  of  chloiine,  or  7.0  +  4.5. 
These  curious  discoveries  have  been  lately  verified  by 
Sir  H.  Davy.    The  other  pcichloratcs  are  not  known. 

Mr.  Wheeler  describes  an  ingenious  method  which 
he  employed  to  procure  chloric  acid  from  the  chlorate 
of  potassa.  lie  mixed  a  warm  solution  of  this  salt 
with  one  of  fluosilicic  acid.  He  kept  the  mixture  mo- 
derately hot  for  a  few  minutes,  and  to  ensure  the  per- 
fect decomposition  of  the  salt,  added  a  slight  excess  of 
the  acid.  Aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  will  show, 
by  the  separation  of  silica,  whether  any  of  the  fluosi- 
licic acid  be  left  after  the  decomposition  of  the  chlo- 
rate. Thus  we  can  etfect  its  complete  decomposition 
The  mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  fluosilicate  of  po 
tassa  is  precipitated  abundantly  in  the  form  of  a  gela- 
tinous mass.  The  supernatant  liquid  will  then  con- 
tain nothing  but  chloric  acid,  contaminated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  fluosilicic.  This  may  be  removed 
by  the  cautious  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  solution 
of  chlorate.  Or,  after  filtration,  the  whole  acid  may 
be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  the  chlo- 
rate of  that  earth,  bring  obtained  in  crystals,  is  em- 
ployed to  procure  the  acid,  as  directed  by  Gay  Lussac. 

PERCIvAL,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Warrington,  in 
1740.  He  studied  for  three  years  with  great  assiduity, 
at  Edinburgh  .  then  came  to  London,  and  was  chosen 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  after  which  he  visited 
different  places  on  the  Continent,  and  took  his  degree 
at  Lcyden.  In  1767,  he  settled  at  Manchester,  and  con 
tinued  there  till  the  period  of  his  death,  in  1804,  in  the 
unremitting  exercise  of  his  medical  duties.  Dr.  Perci- 
val  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those  moral  and 
intellectual  endowments,  which  are  calculated  to 
form  a  distinguished  physician.  lie  has  been  well  cha- 
racterized as  an  author  without  vanity,  a  philosopher 
without  pride,  a  scholar  without  pedantry,  and  a 
Christian  without  guile.  His  earlier  inquiries  were 
directed  to  medical,  chemical,  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects, which  he  pursued  with  great  judgment,  com- 
bining the  caution^  but  assiduous  use  of  experiment 
wiih  scientific  obsen  ation,  and  much  literary  research 
His  papers  were  published  collectively,  under  the  title 
of  " Essays, Medical  and  Experimental,"  in  three  vo- 
lumes ;  which  have  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
obtained  him  considerable  reputation.  His  subsequent 
publications  were  of  a  moral  nature,  and  originally 
conceived  for  the  improvement  of  his  children.  But  hia 
last  work,  entitled  "Medical  Ethics,"  which  appeared 
in  1803,  is  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  profession,  artf 
will  form  a  lasting  monument  of  his  integrity  and  wig. 
dom.    He  contr'buted  also  numerous  papers  on  vari 
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ctts  subjects  to  tire  Memoirs  of  tlic  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester,  which  lib  had  been 
mainly  Instrumental  in  establishing,  and  which  did  not 
cease 'to  manifest  a  grateful  sense  of  Ins  merits,  by  the 
i  mtinued  appointment  of  him  to  the  presidency. 

PERCOLATION.  (Pereotaliu,  strained  through; 
frontier,  through)  and  cola,  to  strain.;  It  is  generally 
applied  to  animal  secietion,  from  the  office  of  the 
glands  being  thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  strainer  in 
ti  tnsmitting  the  liquors  that  pass  through  them. 

Perde'tcm.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  the  root  of  sltirret, 
..  m  sisarum. 

Perdi'cium.  (From  zr.epii'i,,  a  partridge:  so  called 
:•  partridges  were  said  to  feed  upon  it.)  The 
Parietaria  njjieinalis,  or  pellitory  of  the  wall. 

PERENNIAL.    See  Perennis. 

PERENNIS.  Perennial;  lasting  for  years:  applied 
to  plants  in  opposition  to  those  which  live  only  one  or 
two  years;  thus  the  elm,  oak,  fir,  &c.  aie  perennial. 

Perennial  worm-grass.    See  Spigelia. 

Perete'rion.  (From  zicpaw,  to  dig  through.)  The 
pi  rfofating  part  of  the  trepan. 

P  ERFOL1A  'T  A.  (From  per,  and  folium :  so  called 
because  the  leases  surround  the  stem,  like  those  of 
a  cabbage.)     See  Bupleurum perfoliatum. 

PER*  OL1ATUS.  (From  per,  through,  and  foiinm, 
a  leal.)  Perfoliate;  applied  to  leaves  when  the  stum 
runs  through  litem,  as  in  Bupleurum  rot  and? folium, 
and  Chlora  perfoliata. 

PE'RFORANS.     See  Flexor  profundus  forans. 

PERFORANS,  SBO    FLEXOR    PROFUNDUS.        See  FUxor 

long  us  digitorum  pedis  profundus  perforans. 

PERFORANS,  3KU  FLEXOR  TERTU  INTERNODII  DIOI- 
TORUM  PEDIS.  See  FUxor  lougus  digitorum  pedis 
profundus  perforans. 

Perforans,  VULflO  profundus.  See  Flexor  pro- 
fundus perforans. 

PERFORATA.  (From  perfora,  to  pierce  through  : 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  full  of  holes.)  See 
Hypericum. 

PERFORA'TUS.  See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pahs,  and  Flexor  sublimis perforatus. 

Perforatum,  bed  flexor  seccndi  internodii  DI- 
GITORUM pedis.  See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis 
perforatus  sublimis. 

Peiua'mma.  (From  atpiaitto,  to  hang  round.)  An 
amulet,  or  charm,  which  was  hung  round  the  neck  to 
prevent  Infection. 

PI-'.Rl.VNTHIUM.       (From     Kept,    and    avQos,    a 

flower.)     The  calyx  properly  and  c rnonly  so  called, 

when  it  is  contiguous  to  and  makes  a  pari  nf  the 
f]  >wer,  as  the  five  green  leaves  which  eneompass  a 
rose,  including  their  urn-shaped  base;  the  lobular  pan 
torn  lehcndiug  the  scales  ill  the  pinks,  01  the  glohulni 
cup  in  Centaurea.  The  tulip  is  a  naked  flower, 
having  no  calyx  ai  all.  The  perianth  is  of  in  finite  va- 
i  i,  ty  of  Tonus. 

From  its  1  lumber  of  leaves,  it  is, 

1.  Monopliyllous,  formed  of  one  only  ;  as  in  Datura 
itramonium. 

2.  Diphyllous;  as  in  Papaver  rhecas. 

3.  Triphyllous ;  as  in  Canna  imiica. 

;    Tetrnphyllous ;  as  Lnnaria  annua. 
B    Pentapnyllous ;  as  Ranunculus. 
From  the  division  of  Us  edge, 

diiiidtd;  without  any  irregularity;  as  in  the 

Of  the  Uuercns  robin  . 

:    Partite,  ot  divided  almost  to  the  base;  hence  W- 

p'uiiirin  bilabiate,  in  Salvia  officinalis;  tripartite,  in 

quadripartite,  in  CEnothern  biennis: 

qurnquepartite,  In  Nerfum  oleander;  duodecempartite, 

in  Seni|ierviv tectorum. 

:(.  Cloven,  eul  as  ii  were  to  the  middle  only  ;  hence, 
m  Adoxamokchaiellina;  tr\fid,'m  Asaruin  cana- 
quinqveftd,  in  CEsculus  hippocastniium. 
i    Dentate,  \n  Marruhluni  vnlgnre;  quinque  dentate, 
umis  and  ( 'ucurbitu,  the  female  dowers. 
p  rate,  In  Centaurea  ryaims. 

From  its  figure, 

I.  Tubulosum;  as  In  Datura  stramonium. 

itli  spreading  leaflets;  as  in  Borago offi- 

3.  Heflexum,  Irs  laciniated  portions  turned  hack- 
waul  ;  .-is  in  CEnothe  a  biennis. 

I.  Inflatuw,  pouched  and  hollow;  as  In  Cucubalus 
behen,  and  Physalis  alkekengi  in  fruit 

From  its  coloi  r 
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Coloratum,  when  of  any  other  than  green  gi  as 
Gotnphreua  globosa. 

From  the  disposition  of  the  Hi  mien, 

1.  Superum,  when  the  perianth  and  corols  aieabove 
Hence  the  remains  aie  Visible  on  the  Iruit,  as  in  roses 
peais,  &.C. 

•2.  Inferum,  when  below  the  gennen ;  as  in  the 
poppy  and  water-lily. 

From  the  number  on  each  flower, 

1.  Simplex,  when  one;  as  in  Nicotiana  tabacum 

2.  Duplex,  double;   as  in  Malva,  Aithiea,    ; 
cus,  &c. 

3  Calyculatum,  or  acutum,  having  a  lesser  one,  o 
scales  down  to  the  base;  as  in  Dfanihus  caryopliyltus 

Nullum,  when  wanting:  as  in  tulips. 

From  its  situation  with  respect  to  lite  fructification 

J.  Perianthum  fioris,  when  belonging  to  the  male. 

2.  P.  fructus,  when  uitii  the  pistils. 

3.  P.  fructificationis,  containing  both  stamina  and 
P'siils  in  the  dower. 

From  its  duration, 

1.  Caducum,  tailing  off  early  ;  as  in  Papaver 

2.  Deeiduits,  very  late;  as  in  Tilia  Eutopoea. 

3.  Peristens ,  as  in  Hyosciamus. 

4  JHareseens,  withered,  but  jet  conspicuous  on  the 
iruit;  as  in  Pyrus,  Mespilus,  &x. 

PluRIBLE'PSIS.  (From  tzcpifacTru,  to  stare  about.) 
Thai  kind  of  wild  look  which  is  observed  in  delirious 
persons. 

PERI'BOLE.  (From  zStpi&iAAw,  to  surround  )  A 
word  used  frequently  by  Hippt  crates  in  different  senses. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  the  dre>s  of  a  person  ;  at  others 
a  translation  <>i  the  morbific  humours  from  the  centre 
toihe  surface  of  the  body. 

PER1BRCSIS.  An  ulceration  or  erosion,  at  the 
corners  oi  uniting  parts  of  the  eyelids.  This  disor 
dei  mosi  frequently  affects  the  internal  commissure  nf 
the  eyelids.  The  spe<  ics  are,  1.  Peribrosis,  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  teais,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  epi 
phora. 

2  l'rrib7osis,  from  an  Egylops,  which  sometimes  ex 
tends  to  the  commissure  ol  the  eyelids. 

PERICARDITIS.  (From  zstpiKapitov,  lie  peiicar 
dium.j    Inflammation  of  the  perica.dium.    Sie  Car 

dit/s. 

PERICA'RDITJM  (From  rztp;,  about,  aid  xaoiia, 
ihe  heart.)  The  membranous  bag  that  surrounds  the 
heart.  Its  use  Is  to  secrete  and  contain  the  vapour  of 
the  pericardium,  which  lubricates  the  heait,  and  thus 
pieserves  it   from  concreting  with   ihe   pericardium. 

PERICA'RPIA.  (From  cstpt,  about,  and  carpus, 
ihe  wrist.)    Mi  dicines  that  are  applied  to  the  wrist 

PERICARPIALIS.  Belonging  to  the  pericarpium 
of  plains:  thus  the  spines  of  the  Datura  stramonium 
on  the  fruit,  arc  called  pericarpial. 

PERICARPIUM.  The  seed-vessel  or  covering  of 
t!i'  seed  of  plants,  which  is  mostly  membranous,  lea- 
thery, woody,  pulpy,  cr  succulent.'  The  membranous 
arc, 

1.  Cap  ">    /.omentum. 

2.  Siliqua.  6.   Folliculut: 

3  Silicula.  7.  Sai 

4.  /.'.: 

The  u 

B.  Strobtilus.  V.  JVuat. 

The  fleshy  ones, 

10.    P.  12.  Drupa. 

1 1    Pepo. 

Tin  succulent, 

13.  Bacca. 

The  seed-vessel    is  extremely  various  in  different 
plants,  and  is  formed  of  the  germen  enlarged.    It  is  not 
nn  essential  part  of  a  plant,  the  seeds  being  frequently 
naked,   and  guarded  only  by  the  calyx,  as  is  t! 
with  thi  .,..,  also  in  the 

gnat  elas-  |  flowers,  Syngenesia. 

The  use  of  the  seel  vessel  it  to  protect  the  seeds  till 
ripe,  and  then,  in  sonic  way  or  other,  to  promote  their 

ion,  either  scattering  them  by  its  elastic  power, 
or  serving  foi  the  food  of  animals,  in  the  dm::1  of  which 
the  seeds  vegetate,  orpromotrng  the  same  end  by  \a 

I  ii(,us  other  means.    The  same  mean  which  remains 

|  closed  so  long  as  ii  is  juicy  or  moist, splilsor flies  asnn- 
d  r  when  dry.  thus  scattering  the  seeds  In  weather 

,  most  favourable  for  their  success.  By  an  exuaordinary 
provision  of  nature,  however,  in  some  annual  species 

'  of  Me  i  urn,  natives  of  sandy  deserts  in 
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Ah,., i.  in,-  ;,..!  vessel  opens  only  in  ntiny  weather ; 
otherwise  ilio  seeds  might,  in  thai  country,  lis  long  ex- 
posed before  they  met  with  sufficient  moisture  to 
vegetate. 

PF.RH'U/E  TU'JI  (From  ircpc,  about, and  x<"ll>n 
liair  or  bustle.)  A  scaly  sheath,  investing  the  ferule 
flower,  and  consequently  the  base  of  the  fruit-stalk,  of 
some  mosses.  In  the  genus  Hypuum  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence, not  only  by  lis  presence,  constituting  a  part 
Of  the  generic  character,  but  by  itsditlercnccs  in  shape, 
proportion,  and  structure,  serving  fiequently  to  discri- 
minate species.  Linnaus  appears  by  bis  manuscripts, 
Sir  James  Smith  informs  us,  to  have  intended  adding 
this  to  the  different  kinds  of  calyx,  though  ii  is  not  one 
of  the  seven  enumerated  in  his  printed  works. 

PERICHONDRIUM.  (From  a,p(,  about,  and 
as,  a  cartilage.)  The  membrane  that  covers  a 
cartilage. 

PF.R1CHRI  SIS.  (From  cepj,  about,  and  x°f>,  to 
anoint.)     A  liniment. 


Perichri'sta.  (From  n-rpi,  around,  and  Xfitui,  to 
anoint.)  Any  medicines  with  which  the  eyelids  are 
anointed,  in  an  ophthalmia. 


Peru-la  sis.  (From  srpi.  about,  and  xXau,  to 
break.)  It  is  a  term  used  by  Galen  Tor  such  a  fracture 
of  tlie  bone  as  quite  divides  it,  and  forces  it  through 
the  flesh  into  sight  Or  a  fracture  with  a  great  wound, 
wherein  the  bone  is  laid  bare. 

PERICLYMENUM.  (From  BtpicAeya,  to  roll 
round:  so  called  because  it  twists  itsell  round  what- 
ever is  near  lL)     The  honeysuckle  or  woodbine 

Loin, 

PERIC'NE'MIA.  (From  ctpi,  about,  and  Kvnun, 
the  tibia.)     The  parts  about  the ' tibia. 

PERU'RA'N'li  M.  (From  *spi,  about,  and  upaviov, 
"lie  cranium.)  The  membrane  that  is  closely  connected 
to  the  bones  of  the  head  or  cranium. 

PiiiiDK  smica.  (From  xzcci,  about,  and  izcuoc,  a 
ligature.)     1.  Parts  about  a  ligament. 

-.  A  suppression  of  urine,  from  stricture  in  the  ure- 
thra. 

PERIDIUM.  The  name  given  by  Person  to  the 
sound  membranous  dry  case  of  the  seeds  of  some  of 
.    >-p<  rm  mushrooms. 

PERIDOT.     See  Chrysolite. 

Peri'dromos.  (From  zzim,  about,  and  ipouos,  a 
,  'fix;  extreme  circumference  of  the  haus  of 
the  head. 

Perie  i-gia.  ITcoirpvia.  Any  needless  caution  or 
trouble  in  an  operation,  as  zzipuf-yo;  is  one  who  de- 
spatches it  with  unnecessary  circumstances:  both  the 
terms  are  met  with  in  Hippocrates,  and  others  of  the 
Greek  writers. 

Perieste'cos.  (From  rzeptt^nut,  to  surround,  or  to 
guard.)  An  epithet  for  diseases,  signs,  or  symptoms, 
importing  their  being  salutary,  and  that  they  prognosti- 
cate the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Peri'orapue.  (From  tztpiypa<t>u,  to  circumscribe.) 
1.  An  inaccurate  description,  or  delineation. 

2  In  Vesalius,  pcrigrapke  signifies  certain  white 
lines  and  impressions,  observable  in  the  inusculus  rec- 
tus of  the  abdomen. 

Pe'rm.  (From  xznpa,  a  bag.)  A  testicle.  Some 
explain  it  the  Perineum ;  others  say  it  is  the  Anus. 

1'FRIN.iEOCE'LE.  (From  tzcpivaiov,  the  perinamm, 
and  Kn\n,  a  rupture.)     A  rupture  in  the  periuamin. 

PERIN./E'UM.  (From  acpivtu,  to  (low  round,  be- 
cause that  part  is  generally  moist.)  The  space  between 
the  anus  and  organs  of  generation. 

Perin  el's  tra.nsversus.  See  Transversus  pc- 
rinaii. 

PERINYCTIS.  {Pcrinyr.tis,idis,{.;  from  atpi  and 
wl,  the  night.  Little  swellings  like  nipples;  or,  as 
others  relate,  pustules,  or  pimples,  which  break  out  in 
tb?  nisiit 

PERIOSTEUM.  (From  acpt,  about,  and  os-rov,  a 
bone.)  The  membrane  which  invests  the  external  sur- 
face of  all  the  bones,  except  the  crowns  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  well  supplied  with  arte- 
ries, veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents.  It  is  called  pericra- 
nium, on  the  cranium  ;  periorbita,  on  the  orbits;  peri- 
chondrium, when  it  covers  cartilage;  and  peridesmium, 
when  it  covers  ligament.  Its  use  appears  to  be  to  dis- 
tribute the  vessels  on  the  external  surfaces  of  bones. 

Peru'Iiimo'sis.     See  Phimosis. 

PeriplkUMo'nia.     See  Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMONIA.     (From  asm,  and  xvcvpw, 


PER 

the  lung)  IYripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.    See  Pneumonia. 

Peripneumonia  nqtha.  Bastard  or  spurious  pe* 
ripneumony.  Practitioners,  it  would  appear, do  ool  1 
allix  this  name  to  the  same  disease;  some  affirming  it 
to  be  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  respiratory  munch  f, 
while  others  consider  it  as  a  mild  peripneuiuony.  Ii 
is  characterized  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  great  oppres- 
sion ut  the  chest,  with  obscure  pains,  coughs,  and  oc- 
casionally an  expectoration.  Spurious  peripneuiuony 
is  sometimes  so  Blight  as  to  resemble  only  a  violent 
catarrh;  and,  alter  lite  employment  of  a  few  proper 
remedies,  goes  off  by  a  free  and  copious  expectoration  , 
but  sometimes  the  symptoms  run  high,  and  an 
of  serum  into  the  bronchia  takes  place,  v>  liich 
the  patient 

PERIPYE  MA.  (From  ncnt,  about,  and  ztvov,  pus  ) 
A  colled. on  of  matter  about  any  part,  as  round  a  tooth, 
in  the  gums. 

Perirrhc'xis.  (Front  irrpc,  about,  and  pijywpt,  to 
break.)    A  breaking  off,  or  a  separation  pound  about, 

either  of  corrupted  bones,  or  of  (lead  fleSB. 

Perirruo:  a.  (From  Treptppcui,  to  How  about.)  A 
retliiY  of  liiiinoiirs  In  a  dropsical  case  to  any  of  l!it 
larger  emunctories  for  its  excretion. 

I'EKisevrm  smi's.  (From  rzipt,  about,  and  icucjoc, 
gibbous.)  All  incision  made  across  the  forehead,  or 
from  one  temple  to  another,  over  the  upper  part  of  (lie 

os  i  onus.    Ii  was  formerly  made  to  cover  a  considera- 
ble inflammation  or  defluxion  from  the  eyes. 
PERISTALTIC.     (Peristalticus ;  from  acpt^cXXo, 

to  contract.)  The  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines, 
by  Which  they  contract  and  propel  their  contents,  ii 
called  peristaltic.  A  similar  motion  takes  place  m  the 
Fallopian  lubes,  after  conception,  by  means  of  wllioh 
the  ovum  is  translated  from  the  ovarium  into  the 
uterus. 

Pbristafhym'nus.  (From  cm,  about,  and  saQv^v, 
tlie  uvula.)  A  muscle  w  Inch  is  connected  with  the 
uvula 

Pkriste'riuk.  (From  Zuzpisspoc,  a  pigeon:  pa 
called  because  pigeons  covet  it.)  See  Verbena  ojjici 
nalts. 

Peristoma.     See  Pcristomium. 

PERISTOMIUM.  (From  tcoi,  around,  and  Wa, 
the  mouth  or  opening  of  the  capsule.)  Peristoma 
The  fringe-like  membranous  margin  which,  in  many 
rders  the  orifice  of  the  theca  or  capsule,  (t 
is  either  simple  or  double,  and  consists  either  of  sepa 
rate  teeth,  or  of  a  plated  or  jagged  membrane.  The 
external  fringe  is  mostly  of  the  former  kind  ;  the1  inner, 
when  present,  of  the  latter.  The  number  of  teeth,  re- 
markably constant  in  each  genus  and  species,  is  either 
four,  eight,  sixteen,  I liirt j- two,  or  sixty-tour.  On 
these  Hcdwig  and  his  followers  have  placed  great  de 
pendence. 

Peristro'ma.  (From  ccpifiipti'vuoi,  to  strew  about.) 
Properly  signifies  any  covering. 

PERISYSTOLE.  (From  crpis-fXAw,  tocompress.) 
The  pause  or  time  between  a  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart 

Pekite  rion.  (From  zztpi,  and  rnpcu),  to  preserve.) 
The  pi  rforating  part  of  ihe  trepan. 

Peritoncore'xis.  (From  Tiipilovaiov,  tlie  |>erito 
lueuni,  and  ptiiam,  to  break.)  A  biirsiing  of  the  perl 
toii.'iiini. 

PERITONEUM.  (From  ncptruvw,  to  exte  ..! 
round.)  A  strong  simple  membrane,  by  which  all  t!ie 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  surrounded.  If  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly smooth,  exhaling,  and  moist  internal  sur- 
face. OutW  anily,  it  is  every  where  surrounded  by  cel- 
lular substance,  which,  towards  the  kidneys,  is  very 
loose  and  very  fat ;  but  is  \eiy  short  fit  the  lower  t-  q 
don  of  the  transverse  muscles.  It  begins  from  tne  dia- 
phragm, which  It  completely  lines,  and  at  the  last  tie- i.  y 
fibres  of  the  ribs,  and  the  external  lumbar  fibres,  it 
completes  the  septum,  in  conjunction  with  the  pleura, 
with  which  it  is  continuous  through  the  various  iuti  r 
vols  of  the  diaphragm.  Posteriorly,  it  descends  before 
the  kidneys;  anteriorly,  behind  the  abdominal  mus 
clcs.  It  dips  into  the  pelvis  from  the  bone 
pubis,  passes  over  the  bladder,  and  descends  behind 
and  being  again  carried  backwards  ai  the  entrance  a, 
the  ureters,  in  two  lunar  folds,  it  rejoins  upon  the  intee 
tinum  rectum  that  part  of  itself  which  iovi 
loins,  and  in  ibis  situation  lies  before  Ihe  rectum.  The 
cellular  texture,  which  covers  the  peritoneum  on  flic 
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outside,  is  continued  into  sheaths  in  very  many  places  ; 
of  which,  one  receives  the  testicle  on  each  tide,  an- 
other the  iliac  vessels  of  the  pelvis,  viz.  theobturatoria, 
those  of  the  penis  and  bladder,  and  the  aorta,  and,  as- 
cending to  the  breast,  accompanies  the  oesophagus  and 
vertebne;  by  means  of  which,  there  is  a  communica- 
tion between  the  whole  body  and  the  peritonaeum,  well 
known  in  dropsical  people.  It  has  various  prolonga- 
tions for  covering  the  viscera.  The  shorter  productions 
of  this  membrane  are  called  ligaments;  and  are  formed 
by  a  continuous  reduplication  of  the  peritoneum,  re- 
ceding from  its  inner  surface,  enclosing  cellular  sub- 
Stance,  and  extending  to  some  viscus,  where  its  piates 
separate,  and,  having  diverged,  embrace  the  viscus; 
but  the  intermediate  cellular  substance  always  accom- 
panies this  membranaceous  coat,  and  joins  it  with  the 
true  substance  of  the  viscus.  Of  this  short  kind  of  pro- 
duction,  three  belong  to  the  liver,  one  or  two  to  the 
spleen,  and  others  to  the  kidneys,  and  to  the  sides  of  the 
uterus  and  vagina.  By  these  means,  the  tender  gab- 
stance  of  the  viscera  is  defended  from  injury  by  any 
motion  or  concussion,  and  their  whole  mass  is  pre- 
vented from  being  misplaced  by  their  own  weight,  and 
from  injuring  themselves,  being  securely  connected 
with  the  linn  sides  of  the  peritonaeum. 

PERITONI'TIS.  (Fromzsepjrovui.theperitoniiiim.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia',  and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of 
Cullen,  known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  with  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  that  is  increased  when  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion, but  without  other  proper  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the  inflammation  at- 
tacks the  peritonaeum  of  the  viscera,  it  takes  the  name 
of  the  viscus ;  thus,  peritonitis, hepatitis, peritonitis  in- 
testinalis,  peritonitis  omentalis,  or  epiploilis,  or  omen- 
ta, i,  peritonitis  mesenterii,  &c. 

All  these  Dr.  Cullen  considers  under  the  general  head 
of  peritonitis,  as  there  are  no  certain  signs  by  which 
hey  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  the 
method  of  cure  must  be  the  same  in  all.  He  however 
distinguishes  three  species. 

1.  Peritonitis  propria  ;  when  the  peritonaeum,  strict- 
y  so  called,  is  inflamed. 

2.  Peritonitis  omentalis-  Omentitis.  Epiploitis, 
when  the  omentum  is  affected. 

3.  Perito7utis  mesenterica,  when  the  mesentery  is 
inflamed. 

Perizo'ma.  (From  ircptgwvvviu,  to  gird  round.) 
This  term  strictly  signifies  a  girdle;  but  by  Hildanus, 
and  some  other  chirurgical  writers,  it  is  applied  to  those 
instruments  for  supporting  ruptures,  which  we  com- 
monly call  trusses.  Some  also  express  by  it  the  dia- 
phraem. 

PE'RLA.  (Ital.  and  Span,  perl,  Welch,  perlen, 
Germ.)     See  Margarita. 

Per/ate  acid.  A  name  given  by  Bergman  to  the 
acidulous  phosphate  of  soda,  Haupt  having  called  the 
phosphate  of  soda  Sal  mirabile  pcrlatum. 

TE'RNIO.  A  kibe  or  chilblain.  A  species  of 
erythema,  of  Cullen.  Chilblains  aie  painful  inflam- 
matory swellings,  of  a  deep  purple  or  leaden  colour,  to 
Which  the  fingers,  toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme  parts 
of  the  body  are  subject,  on  being  exposed  to  a  severe 
degree  of  cold.  The  pain  is  not  constant,  but  rather 
pungent  and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and  an  in- 
supportable itching  attends.  In  some  instances  the 
skin  remains  entire,  but  in  others  it  breaks  and  dis- 
charges a  thin  fluid.  When  the  degree  of  cold  has 
very  great,  or  the  application  long  continued,  the 
parts  affected  are  apt  to  mortifj  and  slough  oil',  leaving 
n  foul  ill  conditioned  ulcer  behind.  Children  and  ok! 
people  are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  witll  chilblains 
than  those  of  a  middle  age:  and  such  as  are  of  a  scro- 
fulous habil  are  remarked  to  suffer  severely  from  them. 

PE'RONE.     (From  tttpm,  to  fasten:   so  called  be- 
lt, fastens  together  the  tibia  and  the  muscles.) 
The  fibula. 

PERONE'lTS.  (Prronnis,  irepovaio; ;  from  yerms, 
the  fibula.)    Belonging  to  the  fibula. 

Peroneus  anticus.     See  Peroncns  brevis. 

PRRONCUS  brevis.  This  muscle  is  the  peroneus  sc- 
«..»rfw.i,  seu  (nitidis,  of  Douglas;  titt  peroneus  medius, 
sen  anticus  of  Winslow  ;  the  pervnaus  secundus  of 
Cowper;  and  petit-peronio  stt»-m«talarsien,ot Dumas.  ] 
II  arises,  by  an  arulc,  thin,  and  fleshy  origin,  from  the  I 
•nterior  and  outer  part  of  the  tile.ila,  its  fibres  con-  I 
Hnuing  to  ndpere  to  the  lower  half  of  llr.it  bone.  Its  i 
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round  tendon  passes  through  the  groove  in  the  matleo 
lus  externus,  along  with  that  of  the  peroneus  longus, 
after  which  it  runs  in  a  separate  groove  to  be  inserted 
into  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tubercle  at  the 
basis  of  the  metatarsal  bone  that  supports  the  little  toe 
Its  use  is  to  assist  the  peroneus  Jongus. 

Peroneus  longus.  This  muscle,  which  is  the  pe- 
roneus primus,  seu  posticus,  of  Douglas  ;  peroneus 
maxitnus,  seu  posterior,  of  Winslow ;  peror.eus  pri- 
mus, of  Cowper;  and  tibi  peroneo-tarsien,  of  Dumas, 
is  situated  somewhat  anteriorly  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  leg.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  exter- 
nal lateral  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  likewise 
from  the  upper  anterior  surface  and  outer  side  of  the 
pcrcne  or  fibula,  its  fibres  continuing  to  adhere  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  latter,  to  Within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  malleolus  e'ternus.  It  terminates  in  along 
round  tendon,  which  runs  obliquely  behind  the  mal- 
leolus internus,  whvis  \:  passes  through  a  cartilaginous 
groove  in  common  with  the  peroneus  brevis,  "being 
bound  down  by  an  annular  ligament.  When  it  has 
reached  the  os  criici.-;.  it  quits  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
brevis,  and  runs  obliquely  inwards  along  a  groove  in 
the  os  cuboides,  under  the  muscles  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  to  be  inserted  info  the  outside  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  metatarsal  bone  that  supports  the  great 
toe.  Near  the  insertion  of  this  muscle  we  find  a  small 
bursa  mucosa.  This  muscle  draws  the  foot  outwards, 
and  likewise  assists  in  extending  it. 

Peroneus  maximus.    See  Peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  medius.     See  Peroneus  brevis. 

Peroneus  posticus.     See  Peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  primus.     See  Peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  secundus.     See  Peroneus  brevis. 

Peroneus  terttus.  This  is  the  name  given  by  AI 
binus  to  a  muscle  which,  by  some  writers,  is  called 
nanus  Vesalii,  or  Vesalius's  ninth  muscle  of  the  foot; 
but  by  most  considered  in  the  present  day  as  a  portion 
of  the  extensor  longus  digitoi  um  pedis.  It  is  situated 
at  the  anterior,  inferior,  and  outei  part  of  the  leg,  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  last  described  muscle,  to  which  it 
is  intimately  united.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lower  half  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Its  fibres  run 
obliquely  downwards,  towards  a  tendon  which  passes 
under  the  annular  ligament,  and  then  running  obliquely 
outwards,  it  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  that  supports  the  little  toe.  This  muscle  assists  in 
bending  the  foot. 

PERPENDICULARIB.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants, 
as  the  root  of  the  Daucus  carota,  which  goes  straight 
down  into  the  earth. 

PE'RSICA.  (From  Persia,  its  native  soil.)  The 
peach.     See  .Imi/gdalus pcrsica. 

PERSICARIA.  (From  Pcrsica.  the  peach-tree :  so 
called  because  its  blossoms  are  like  those  of  the  peach.) 
See  Polygonum  persicaria. 

Persicaria  mitts.     See  Polygon-um  persicaria. 

Persicaria  urens.     See  Polygonum  hydrppipcr. 

Pe'rsicus  ignis.  A  carbuncle.  Avicenna  says,  it 
is  that  species  of  carbuncle  which  is  attended  with 
pustules  and  vesications. 

[Pkrsimmoh.     Sec  Diospyros.  A.] 

PERSISTEXS.  Permanent.  Applied  to  flower-cups 
remaining  a  long  time  after  the  flower,  as  that  of  the 
Hyosciaraus  uiger. 

Persistens  fecris.  A  regular  intermitting  fever, 
the  paroxysms  of  which  return  at  constant  and  stated 
hours. 

Persona'ta.  (From  persona,  a  mask;  because, 
says  Pliny,  the  ancient  actors  used  to  mask  themselves 
with  the  leaves  of  this  plant.)     See  Arctium  lappa. 

PERSONATUS.  Personate.  A  term  applied  to  a 
monopetalous  corolla,  when  irregular,  and  closed  ly  a 
kind  oi  palate;  as  in  Antirrhinum. 

PERSPIRATION.  Perspiratio.  The  vapour  thai 
is  secreted  by  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  arteries 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed into  sensible  and  insensible.  The  former  is  sepa- 
rated in  the  foi  in  of  an  invisible  vapour,  the  latter  so  as 
to  be  visible  in  the  form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to 
tlie  epidermis,  The  secret  on/  organ  is  composed  of  t  lie 
extremities  of  the  CUtaneoOs  arteries.  The  smell  of  the 
perspirable  fluid,  in  a  healthy  man,  is  fatuous  and 
animal;  iis  taste  manifestly  sail  and  ammonlacal.  In 
consistence  it  is  vaporous  or  aqueous;  and  its  sptau 
grnviti,  in  the  lattci  stale  is  greater  than  that  of  water 
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For  the  most  part  it  is  yellowish,  from  the  pi 
the  subcutaneous  oil,  ami  sebaceous  matter  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous glands. 
Whatever  form  it  takes,  the  liquid  that  escapes  from 

the  skin  is  composed,  according  to  Thenard,  of  B  great 
deal  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  of  mini- 
ate of  soda  and  potassa,  a  small  quantity  of  earthy 
phosphate,  an  atom  of  oxide  of  iron,  ami  a  trace  of 
animal  matter,  lierzelius  considers  the  acid  of  sweat 
not  the  same  as  acetic  acid,  but  like  the  lactic  acid  of 
Bcheeie.  The  skin  exhales,  besides,  an  oily  mailer,  and 
Borne  carbonic  acid. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  transpiration  which  is  formed  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  variations  that  this  quantity  undergoes 
according  to  circumstances.  The  first  attempts  are  due 
to  Sanctorius,  who,  during  thirty  years,  weighed  every 
day,  with  extreme  care,  and  an  Indefatigable  patience, 
Ins  food  and  his  drink,  his  solid  and  liquid  excretions, 
and  even  himself.  Sanctorius,  in  spite  of  bis  zeal  and 
perseverance,  arrived  at  ksuILs  that  were  no!  very 
exact  Since  his  time,  several  philosophers  and  phy- 
sicians have  been  employed  on  the  same  subject  with 
more  success;  but  the  most  remarkable  labour  in  this 
way  is  that  of  Lavoisier  and  Scguin.  These  philoso- 
phers were  the  first  who  distinguished  the  loss  thai 
takes  place  by  pulmonary  transpiration  from  that  of 
the  skin.  Sequin  shut  himself  up  in  a  baa  of  futtned 
silk,  tied  above  his  head,  and  presenting  an  opening, 
the  edges  of  which  were  fixed  round  his  mouth  by  a 
mixture  of  turpentine  and  pitch.  In  this  manner  only, 
the  humour  of  the  pulmonary  transpiration  passed  into 
the  air.  In  order  to  know  the  quantity,  it  was  sufficient 
to  weigh  himself,  witli  the  baa,  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  experiment,  in  a  very  tine  balance.  By  re- 
pcating  the  experiment  out  of  the  bag,  he  determined 
the  whole  quantity  of  humour  transpired  ;  so  that,  by 
deducting  from  this  the  quantity  that  he  knew  had 
passed  out  from  lite  lungs,  he  had  the  quantity  of  hu- 
mour exhaled  by  the  skin.  Besides,  betook  into  ac- 
count the  food  that  he  had  used,  his  excretions  solid 
and  liquid,  and  generally  all  the  causes  that  could  have 
an)  influence  upon  the  transpiration.  By  following  this 
plan,  the  results  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  are  these  : — 

1st,  The  greatest  quantity  of  insensible  transpira- 
tion (the  pulmonary  included)  is  25.6  grains  troy  per 
minute;  consequently,  3  ounces,  1  drachm,  30  grains, 
per  hour;  and  6  pounds,  4  ounces,  6  drachms,  21 
grains,  in  24  hours. 

2d,  The  least  considerable  loss  is  8.8  grains  per  mi- 
nute ;  consequently,  2  pounds,  2  ounces,  3  drachms,  in 
24  hours. 

3d,  It  is  during  the  digestion  that  the  loss  of  weight 
occasioned  by  insensible  transpiration  is  at  its  mi- 
nimum. 

4th,  The  transpiration  is  at  its  maximum  imme- 
diately after  dinner. 

5th,  The  mean  of  the  insensible  transpiration  is  14.4 
grains  per  minute;  in  the  mean  14.4  grains,  8JB  depend 
on  cutaneous  transpiration,  and  5.6  upon  the  pul- 
monary. 

6th,  The  cutaneous  transpiration  alone  varies  during 
and  after  repasts. 

7th,  Whatever  quantity  cf  food  is  taken,  or  what- 
ever are  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same 
individual,  after  having  augmented  in  weight  by  all  the 
food  that  he  has  taken,  relums,  in  24  hours,  to  the 
same  weigh'  nearly  that  he  was  the  day  before,  pro- 
vided he  is  not  growing,  or  has  not  eaten  to  excess. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  interesting  labour 
had  been  continued,  and  that  authors  had  not  limited 
(heir  studies  to  insensible  transpiration,  but  had  ex- 
tended their  observations  to  the  sweat. 

Whenever  the  humour  of  transpiration  is  not  evapo- 
rated, as  soon  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  appears 
at  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  layer  of 
quid  of  variable  tluckness.  Now,  this  effect  may 
happen  because  the  transpiration  is  too  copious,  or 
because  of  the  diminution  of  the  dissolvent  force  of 
the  air.  We  perspire  in  an  air  hot  and  humid,  by  the 
influence  of  the  two  causes  joined;  we  would  perspire 
with  more  difficulty  in  an  air  of  the  same  heat,  but 
dry.  Certain  parts  of  the  body  transpire  more  co- 
piously, and  sweat  with  more  facility,  than  others; 
inch  are  the  hands  and  the  feet,  the  armpits,  the 
•.loins,  the  brow,  Sec.  Generally  the  skin  of  these 
eives  a  greater  proportional  quanlitv  of  blood-. 
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and,  in  some  people,  the  armpit,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  the  intervals  between  the  toes,  do  not  come  bo 
BMily  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  sweat  does  not  appear  to  have  every  where  the 
game  composition  ;  every  one  knows  that  its  odour  is 
variable  according  W  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  same  With  its  acidity,  which  appears  much 
stronger  in  the  armpits  and  feci  than  elsewhere. 

The  cutaneous  transpiration  has  numerous  uses  in 
the  animal  economy,  keeps  up  the  suppleness  of  the 
epidermis,  and   thus  favours   the  e\oici<c   ol   the   Kiel 

and  the  touch.    It  Is  by  evaporation  along  with  that  of 
the  lungs,  the  principal  means  of  cooling,  by  which 
the  body  maintains  Itself  within  certain  limit 
peralure ;  also  it-  expulsion  from  the  economy  appears 

very  important,  lor  everj  lime  that  it  is  diminished  or 

suspended,  derangements  of  more  or  less  consequence 
follow,  and  many  diseases  are  not  arrested  until  a  con 
stderable  quantity  ol  sweat  Is  expelled. 
Beside  water,  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  carbon  it 

also  emitted  from  the  skin;  but  in  what  slate,  the  ex 

periments  hitherto  made  do  not  enable  us  to  decide 
Cruickshanks  found,  thai  the  air  of  the  glass  vessel  in 
which  his  band  and  fool  had  been  confined  for  an 
hour,  contained  carbonic  acid  gas;  for  a  candle  burned 
dimly  in  it,  and  it  rendered  lime  water  turbid.  And 
Jmiiie  found,  that  air  which  had  remained  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  the  skin,  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  same  conclusion  maybe 
drawn  from  the  experiments  of  [ngenhouBZ  and  Milly 
Trousset  has  lately  observed,  that  air  was  separated 
copiously  from  a  patient  of  his,  while  bathing. 

Besides  water  and  carbon,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
skin  emits  also  a  particular  odorous  substance.  Thai 
every  animal  has  a  peculiar  smell,  is  well  known  :  the 
dog  can  discover  his  master,  and  even  trace  him  to  a 
distance  by  the  scent.  A  dog,  chained  up  several 
hours  after  his  master  had  set  out  on  a  journey  of 
some  hundred  miles,  followed  his  footsteps  by  the 
smell.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  the  instances  of  this 
fact;  they  are  too  well  known  to  everyone.  Now, 
this  smell  must  be  owing  to  some  peculiar  matter  which 
is  constantly  emitted;  and  this  matter  must  diller 
somewhat,  either  in  quantity  or  some  other  property, 
as  we  see  that  the  dog  easily  distinguishes  trie  indivi- 
dual by  means  of  it.  Cruickshanks  has  made  it  pro- 
bable, that  this  matter  is  an  oily  substance,  or  at  least 
that  there  is  an  oily  substance  emitted  by  the  skin. 
He  wore  repeatedly,  night  and  day,  for  a  month,  the 
same  under  waistcoat  of  fleecy  hosiery,  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
he  always  found  an  oily  substance  accumulated  in  con- 
siderable masses  on  the  nap  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  waistcoat,  in  the-  form  of  black  tears.  When 
rubbed  on  paper,  it  rendered  it  transparent,  and  hard 
cued  on  it  like  grease.  It  burned  with  a  white  flame, 
and  left  behind  it  a  charry  residuum. 

Berthollet  has  observed  the  perspiration  acid ;  and 
he  has  concluded,  that  the  acid  which  is  present  is  the 
phosphoric;  but  this  has  not  been  proved.  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained,  that  the  scurf  which 
collects  upon  the  skins  of  horses,  consists  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  urea  is  even  sometimes  mixed 
with  it. 

According  to  Thenard,  however,  who  has  lately  en- 
deavoured more  particularly  to  ascertain  this  point, 
the  acid  contained  in  sweat  is  the  acetous  ;  which,  he 
likewise  observes,  is  the  only  free  acid  contained  in 
urine  and  in  milk,  this  acid  existing  in  both  of  them 
when  quite  fir  sb.  His  account  of  iits  examination  of 
it  is  as  follows: — 

The  sweat  is  more  or  les3  copious  Indifferent  indi- 
viduals; and  its  quantity  is  perceptibly  iu  the  inverse 
ratio  of  that  of  the  urine.  All  oilier  circumstance 
being  similar,  much  more  is  produced  during  digestion 
than  during  repose.  The  maximum  of  its  production 
appears  to  be  twenty  six  grains  and  two-thirds  in  a 
minute;  the  minimum  nine  grains,  troy  weight.  It  is 
much  inferior,  however,  to  the  pulmonary  transpira 
tion;  and  there  is  likewise  a  great  difference  between 
their  nature  and  manner  of  formation.  The  one  is  a 
product  of  a  particular  secretion,  similar  in  some  sou 
to  that  of  the  urine;  the  other,  composed  of  a  great 
deal  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  is  the  product  of  a 
combustion  gradually  effected  by  the  atmospheric  air 

The  sweat,  in  a  healthy  -late,  very  sensibly  reddens 
litmus  paper  or  infusion.     In  certain  diseases,  and  par 
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ticuiarly  in  putrid  fevers,  it  is  alkaline  ;  yet  its  taste  is 
always  rather  saline,  and  more  similar  to  that  of  salt 
than  acid.  Though  colourless,  it  stains  linen.  Its 
Btnell  is  peculiar,  and  insupportable  when  it  is  concen- 
trated, which  is  the  case  in  particular  during  distilla- 
tion. But  before  lie  speaks  of  the  trials  to  which  he 
subjected  it,  and  of  which  be  had  occasion  for  a  great 
quantity,  he  describes  the  method  he  adopted  for  pro- 
curing it,  which  was  similar  to  that  of  Ci  lickshanks. 

Human  sweat,  according  to  Thenard,  is  termed  of 
a  great  deal  of  water,  free  acetous  acid,  muriate  of 
soda,  an  atom  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron, 
and  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  animal  matter,  which 
approaches  much  nearer  to  gelatin  than  to  any  other 
substance. 

Perspiration  varies  in  respect  to,  I.  The  temperature 
of  the.  atmosphere.  Thus  men  have  a  more  copious, 
viscid,  and  higher-coloured  sweat  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  in  warm  countries  than  in  colder  regions. 
-.  Sex.  The  sweat  of  a  man  is  said  to  smell  more 
aci  id  than  that  ol'a  woman.  3.  Age.  The  young  are 
more  subject  to  sweat  than  the  aged,  who,  during  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  summer,  scarcely  sweat  at  all. 
4.  Ingesta.  An  alliacious  sweat  is  perceived  from 
eating  garlick ;  a  leguminous  from  pease;  an  acid  from 
acids;  a  foetid  from  animal  food  only;  and  a  rancid 
sweat  from  fat  foods,  as  is  observed  in  Greenland.  A 
long  abstinence  from  drink  causes  a  more  acrid  and 
coloured  sweat;  and  the  drinking  a  great  quantity 
of  cold  water  in  summer,  a  limpid  and  thin  sweat.  0. 
Medicines.  The  sweat  of  those  who  have  taken 
musk,  even  moderately,  and  asafoetida,  or  sulphur, 
smells  of  their  respective  natures.  C.  Region  of  the 
body.  The  sweat  of  the  head  is  greasy;  on  the  fore- 
head it  is  more  aqueous;  under  the  axilla;  very  ungui- 
miiis  ;  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  toes,  it  is  very 
foetid,  forming  in  the  most  healthy  man  blackish  sordes. 
7.  Diseases.  In  this  respect  it  varies  very  much  in 
regard  to  quantity,  smell,  and  colour;  for  the  sweat  of 
gouty  persons  is  said  to  turn  blue  vegetable  juices  to  a 
red  colour.  Some  men  also  have  a  lucid  sweat,  others 
a  sweat  tinging  their  linen  of  a  cerulean  colour. 

The  uses  of  the  insensible  perspiration  are,  1.  To 
liberate  the  blood  from  superfluous  animal  gas,  azote, 
and  water.  2.  To  eliminate  the  noxious  and  hetero- 
geneous excrements ;  hence  the  acrid,  rancid,  legumi- 
nous, or  putrid  perspiration  of  some  men.  3.  To 
moisten  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  lest  the  epi- 
dermis, cutis,  and  its  nervous  papilla:,  be  dried  up  by 
the  atmospheric  air.  4.  To  counterbalance  the  sup- 
pressed pulmonary  transpiration  of  the  lungs;  for 
when  it  is  suppressed,  the  cutaneous  is  iuci eased; 
hence  the  nature  of  both  appears  to  be  the  same. 

The  i^e  of  the  sensible  perspiration,  or  sweat,  in  a 
healthy  man,  is  scarcely  observable,  unless  from  an 
error  of  the  non-naturals.  Its  first  effect  on  the  body 
is  always  prejudicial,  by  exhausting  and  drying  it, 
although  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage.  1.  By  supply- 
eatery  excretion :  thus  when  the  urine  is  defi- 
cient, the  sweat  is  often  more  abundant.  In  this  man- 
lier an  aqueous  diarrhoea  is  frequently  cured  by  sweat- 
ing. 2.  By  eliminating,  at  the  same  time,  any  morbid 
matter.  Thus  various  miasmata  are  critically  ex- 
pelled, in  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  with  the  sweat. 

PERTU'SSIS.  (From per, much,  and  tussis.  cough.) 
The  hooping  cough.  A  genus  of  diseases  in  the  class 
roses,  and  oidcr  $posmi,  of  Cullen,  known  by  a 
ulsive  strangulating  cough,  with  hooping,  return- 
ing by  lits,  that  are  usually  terminated  by  a  vomiting; 
and  by    ts  being  contagious. 

Children   are   most   commonly    the    subjects   of  this 

diseaei .  and  it  seems  to  depend  on  a  specific  contagion, 
which  affects  them  but  once  in  their  life.  The  disease 
being  once  produced,  the  Ills  of  coughing  aie  often  re- 
peated without  any  evident  cause  ;  but,  in  many  eases, 
the  contagion  may  be  considered  as  only  giving  the 
predisposition,  and  the  frequency  of  the  Ills  may  depend 
upon  various  cxri'.iim  causes,  such  as  violent  exercise, 
a  full  meal,  the  having  taken  food  of  difficult  digestion, 
ami  irritation  of  the  lungs  by  dust,  smoke,  or  disagree- 
able  odours.  Emotions  of  the  mind  may  likewise  prove 
an  exciting  cause. 

Its  proximate  or  immediate  cause  seems  to  be  a  vis- 
cid matter  or  phlegm  lodged  about  the  bronchia, 
trachea,    and    Inures,   Which   Sticks  so   close    as    to   be 

expectorated  with  the  greatesi  difficulty.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  a  morbid  irritability  ot  the  stomach, 
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with  increased  action  of  its  mucous  glands;  hut  the 
affection  of  the  stomach  which  takes  place  in  the  dis- 
ease, is  clearly  only  of  a  secondary  nature,  so  that  this 
opinion  must  be  erroneous. 

The  hooping-cough  usually  comes  on  with  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  some  degre«of  thirst,  a  quick  pulse,  and 
other  slight  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  succeeded  by 
a  hoarseness,  cough,  and  difficulty  of  expectoration. 
These  symptoms  continue  perhaps  for  a  fortnight  or 
more,  at  the  end  of  which  lime  the  disease  puts  on  its 
peculiar  and  characteristic  form,  and  is  now  evident 
as  the  cough  becomes  convulsive,  and  is  attended  with 
a  sound,  which  has  been  called  a  hoop. 

When  the  sonorous  inspiration  has  happened,  the 
coughing  is  again  renewed,  and  continues  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  till  either  a  quantity  of  mucus  is 
thrown  up  from  the  lungs,  or  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  evacuated  by  vomiting.  The  fit  is  then 
terminated,  and  the  patient  remains  free  from  any 
other  for  some  time,  and  shorlly  afterward  returns  to 
the  amusements  lie  was  employed  in  before  the  fit, 
expresses  a  desire  for  food,  and  when  it  is  given  to  him, 
takes  it  greedily.  In  those  cases,  however,  where  the 
attack  has  been  severe,  he  often  seems  much  fatigued, 
makes  quick  inspirations,  and  falls  into  a  faint. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease,  there  is  little  or 
no  expectoration  ;  or  if  any,  it  consists  only  of  thin 
mucus ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  fits  of 
coughing  are  frequent,  and  of  considerable  duration; 
but  on  the  expectoration  becoming  free  and  copious, 
the  fits  of  coughing  are  less  frequent,  as  well  as  of 
shorter  duration. 

By  the  violence  of  coughing,  the  free  transmission 
of  blood  through  the  lungs  is  somewhat  interrupted,  as 
likewise  the  free  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head, 
which  produces  that  turgeecence  and  suffusion  of  the 
face,  which  commonly  attend  the  attack,  and  in  some 
instances  brings  on  a  hemorrhage  either  from  the  nose 
or  ears. 

The  disease  having  arrived  at  its  height,  usually  con- 
tinues for  some  weeks  longer,  and  at  length  goes  off 
gradually.  In  some  cases  it  is,  however,  protracted  for 
several  months,  or  even  a  year. 

Although  the  hooping-cough  often  proves  tedious, 
and  is  liable  to  return  with  violence  on  any  fresh  ex 
posure  to  cold,  when  not  entirely  removed,  it  neverthe- 
less is  seldom  fatal,  except  to  very  young  children,  who 
are  always  likely  to  suffer  more  from  it  than  those  of  a 
more  advanced  age.  The  danger  seems  indeed  always 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  person,  and  the 
degree  of  fever,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  ac- 
company the  disease,  as  likewise  the  state  of  debility 
which  prevails. 

It  has  been  known  in  some  instances  to  terminate  in 
apoplexy  and  suffocation.  If  the  fits  are  put  an  end  to 
by  vomiting,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  symp- 
tom, as  may  likewise  the  taking  place  of  a  moderate 
and  free  expectoration,  or  the  ensuing  of  a  slight 
haemorrhage  from  the  nose  or  ears. 

Dissections  of  those  who  die  of  the  hooping-cough 
usually  show  the  consequence  of  the  oreans  of  respira- 
tion being  aliened,  and  particularly  those  parts  which 
are  the  seat  of  catarrh.  When  the  disease  lias  been 
long  protracted,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  pulmonary 
consumption,  asthma, or  visceral  obstructions,  in  which 
last  case  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  are  found  in  a 
hard  and  enlarged  state. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  ill  the  early  period  palliative  measures  can 
only  be  employed  :  but  when  it  continues  merely  from 
habit,  a  variety  of  means  will  often  at  once  put  a  stop 
to  it.  In  the  first  stage  in  mild  cases  very  little  is  re- 
quired, except  obviating  occasional  irritation,  keeping 
the  bowels  regular,  Stc.  But  where  it  puts  on  a  more 
serious  character,  the  plan  will  differ  accordingly  as  it 
is  ait.  nded  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  exhibits  a 

purely  spasmodic  form.  In  the  former  rase,  it  may 
be  sometimes  proper  in  plethoric  habits  to  besin  bv  a 
full  bleeding,  or  leeches  to   the  chest,  if  the  patient"  be 

very  young,  then  char  the  bowels  effectually,  apply  a 

blister,  and  exhibit  antimonials,  or  squill,  in  nauseating 
doses,  assisted  perhaps  by  opium,  to  promote  diaphore 
sis  ami  expectoration,  An  occasional  emetic,  where 
the  breathing  is  much  oppressed  with  wheezing,  in 
young  children  particularly,  may  afford  material  iclief 
When  the  disorder  is  more  of  the  spasmodic  character, 
some  of  these  means  may  still  be  useful,  as  blisters,  and 


nauseating  medicines,  so  far  as  the  s'rength  will  ad- 
mit; but  the  remedies  of  greatest  efficacy  ate  the  nar- 
cotics, as  opium,  conium,  &c.  exhibited  in  adequate 
doses.    In  the  chronic  or  habitual  stage  of  the  disease, 

almost  any  thing,  which  produces  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  tile  constitution,  will  occasionally  succeed: 
but  wo  chiefly  rely  on  sedative  and  antispasmodic,  or 
on  tor.ic  remedies,  accordingly  as  there  are  marks  of 
irritability,  or  of  mere  debility  in  the  system.  Of  the 
former  description,  opium  is  perhaps  the  lust,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  squill,  given  in  afull  dose  at  night, 
and  in  small  quantities  swallowed  slowly  from  time  to 
time  during  the  day.  Conium,  asafcetida,  &c.  may 
however  occasionally  answer  better  in  particular  con- 
stitutions Among  the  tonics  the  cinchona  is  often  high- 
ly efficacious,  where  no  appearances  of  local  disease 
fStend  ;  some  of  the  metallic  preparations  also,  par- 
ticularly sulphate  of  zinc,  may  he  much  relied  upon. 
Sometimes  stimulant  applications  to  the  chest,  but  still 
more  certainly  opiate  frictions,  will  be  found  to  cure 
this  disorder.  The  same  is  very  often  accomplished 
by  a  change  of  air,  indeed  oc<  asionally  titter  the  failure 
of  most  remedies.  The  cold  bath  also,  where  thcie  is 
no  local  disease,  may  have  an  excellent  effect ;  assisted 
by  warm  clothing,  especially  wearing  some  kind  of  fui 
over  the  chest.  Fear  and  other  emotions  of  the  mind, 
strangury  induced  by  the  use  of  the  h'tia,  &C.  &:e.  rank 
also  among  the  remedies  of  pertussis. 

Peruvian  balsam.     See  .Wuruiylim  pcruif  m  TO. 

Peruvian  bark.     See  Cinclunia. 

Peruvia'nls  cortex.     See  Cinchona. 

Periviancs  cortex  flams.  See  Cinchona  cordi- 
folia. 

Peruvianas  cortex  rceer.  Sec  Cinchona  oblon- 
gifolia. 

PERVIGILIUM.  (From  per,  much,  and  rigilo,  to 
watch.)  Watching,  or  a  want  of  sleep.  See  Vigilance, 

PERYl'N'CA.  (From  pervincio,  to  lie  together.) 
So  called  because  its  strinsy  roots  were  used  for  hind- 
ins  substances  together.     See  linca  minor. 

FES.     (Pes,  dis.m.;  afoot.)     The  foot. 

Pes  alexanhrixcs.     See  .'Inthnnis pijrtthriim. 

Pes  CAPtt.f;.  Goat's  foot,  a  species  of  Oxalis ;  also 
a  species  of  Convolvulus. 

Pes  cati.     See  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 

Pes  colombincs.     See  Geranium  rotund /folium. 

Pes  hippocampi.  The  name  of  two  columns  at  the 
end  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain,  which  diverge  posteriorly. 

Pes  leonis.     See  .ilchemilla. 

Pes  tigridis.    Tiger's  foot.     A  species  of  Ipomwa. 

PESSARY.  tPrssarium;  from  xzccaui,  to  soften.) 
An  instrument  that  is  introduced  into  the  vagina  to 
support  the  uterus. 

PESTILENCE.    A  plaeue. 

PESTILENTIAL.  {Ptstilcnlialis  ;  from  pestes, 
the  plague.)  An  epidemic,  malignant,  and  contagious 
disease,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  plague. 

PESTILKXTWORT.     See  Tussilago pclasites. 

Pestilochia.     See  .Iristulochia  vir&iniana. 

PE'STIS.  The  plague.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Pyrexia:,  and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cnllen, 
characterized  by  typhus,  which  is  contagious  in  the 
extreme,  prostration  of  strength,  buboes,  and  carbun- 
cles, petechia;,  haemorrhage,  and  colliquative  diarrhoea. 

By  some  writers  the  disease  has  been  divided  into 
three  species:  thatanended  with  buboes;  that  attended 
with  carbuncles  ;  and  that  accompanied  with  petechia:. 
This  division  appears  wholly  superfluous.  Dr.  Russel, 
in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  plague,  makes  mention 
of  many  varieties;  but  when  these  have  arisen,  they 
seem  to  have  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  tem- 
perament and  constitution  of  the  air  at  the  lime  the  dis- 
ease became  epidemical,  as  likewise  on  the  patient's 
habit  of  body  at  the  time  of  his  being  attacked  with  it. 

The  plague  is  by  most  writers  considered  as  the  con- 
sequence of  a  pestilential  contagion,  which  is  propa- 
gated from  one  person  to  another  by  association,  or  by 
coming  near  infected  materials. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  it  generally  appears  as 
early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  infection:  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  how  long  a  person  who 
has  laboured  under  the  disease  is  capable  of  infecting 
others,  nor  how  lone  the  contagion  may  lurk  in  an  un- 
favourable habit  without  producing  the  disease,  and 
may  yet  be  communicated,  and  the  disease  excited,  in 
habits  more  susceptible  of  the  infection.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed,  however,  that  a  quarantine  of  40 
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days  fc  mud  ,onger  than  is  necessary  for  jiersons,  and 
probably  for  goods  also.    Experience  has  not  yet  deter 

mined  how  much  of  this  term  may  be  abated.  "  If  « 
am  not  much  mistaken,"  observes  Dr.  Thomas,  "the 
Hoard  of  Trade  has,  however,  very  lately,  under  tic 
sanction  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  somewhat 
abridged  it " 

It  sometimes  happens,  thai  after  the  application  of 
the  putrid  vapour,  the  patient  experiences  only  a  con 
sideiable  degree  of  languor  and  Blight  headache  for 
many  days  previous  to  a  perfect  attack  of  the 
but  it  more  usually  conns  to  pass,  that  he  is  very  soon 
seized  with  great  depression  of  strength,  anxiety,  parti- 
tions, syncope,  Stupor, giddim  ss,  violent  headache,  and 
delirium,  the  pul.se  becoming  at  the  same  time  veiy 
weak  and  irregular. 

These  symptoms  are  shortly  succeeded  by  nausea, 
and  a  vomiting  of  a  dark  bilious  matter,  and  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  disease,  carbuncles  make  their 

appearance;  bilboes  arise  in  different  glands,  such  e.s 
the  parotid,  maxillary,  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal; 
or  petechia'  heemorrhagies  and  a  colliquative  diarrhoea, 

ensue,  which  denote  a  putrid  tendency  prevailing  to  a 

great  degree  in  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

Such  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  malig- 
nant disease,  hut  it  seldom  happens  that  they  tire  all  to 
he  met  with  in  the  same  person.  Some,  in  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  disease,  labour  under  buboes,  others 
under  carbuncles,  and  others  again  are  covered  with 
petechia'. 

The  plague  is  always  to  he  considered  as  attended 
with  imminent  danger,  and  when  it  prevailed  in  this 
country  about  200  years  ago,  pro ved  fatal  to  most  of" 
those  who  were  attacked  with  it.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  them  died  from  want  of  care  and 
proper  nourishment,  as  the  infected  weie  forsaken  by 
their  nearest  friends;  because  in  Turkey  and  other 
countries,  where  attention  is  paid  to  the  sick,  a  great 
many  recover. 

When  the  disease  is  unattended  by  buboes,  it  runs 
its  course  more  rapidly,  and  is  more  generally  fatal, 
than  when  accompanied  by  such  inflammations.  The 
earlier  they  appear,  the  milder  usually  is  the  disease. 
When  they  proceed  kindly  to  suppuration,  they  always 
prove  critical,  and  ensure  the  patient's  recovery.  A 
gentle  diaphoresis,  arising  spontaneously,  has  been 
known  in  many  instances  likewise  to  prove  critical. 
When  carbuncles  show  a  disposition  to  gangrene,  the 
event  will  be  fatal.  Petechia',  hemorrhages,  and  colli- 
quative diarrhoea,  denote  the  same  termination. 

Dissections  of  the  plague  have  discovered  the  gall- 
bladder full  of  black  bile,  the  liver  very  considerably 
enlarged,  the  heart  much  increased  in  size,  and  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  intestines  besi  t  with  carbuncles. 
They  have  likewise  discovered  all  the  other  appear- 
ances of  putrid  fever. 

PET  ALUM.     A  petal.     The  name  of  the  coloured 
leaflets  of  the  corolla  of  a  flower.    The  great  variety 
of  form,  duration,  &c.  of  the  petals,  give  rise  to  th« 
following  names. 
•  From  their  duration, 

1.  Pctalo  patenlia  ;  as  in  Rosa  canina. 

2.  Patentissima  ;  very  spreading. 

3.  F.rccta ;  as  in  Allium  nigrum. 

4.  Qnmioentia;  as  in  Rurnex. 

5.  Distantia  ;  as  in  Cucubalus  bacciferus. 
From  the  figure  of  the  border, 

0.  Acuminata;  B8  in  Saxifraga  stellaris. 

7.  Setacea;  as  in  Tropreolum  minus. 

8.  JJpice  coharentia ;  as  in  Vitis  vinifera. 

9.  Jipice  rcfleza  ;  as  in  Anemone  pratensiB 

10.  Jlristata;  as  in  Galium  aristatum. 

11.  Bifida;  as  in  Silene  nocturna. 

12.  Bipartila;  as  in  Alsine  media. 

13.  Biloba;  as  in  Geranium  striatum 

14.  Carinula;  as  in  Carum  carui. 

15.  Concava;  as  in  Ruta  graveolens. 

16.  Cordata  ;  as  in  Sium  selinum. 

17.  Jfirsula  ;  as  in  Menyanthes  trifoliata 

18.  Ciliata ;  as  in  Asclepias  undulata. 
10.   Crcnata;  as  in  Linum  usitatissimum 

20.  Dentata;  as  in  Silene  lucitanica. 

21.  Serrata  ;  as  in  Dianthus  arboreus. 

2-2.  Cuneiforma;  as  in  Epidendrum  cordatutn. 

23.  Emarginata;  as  in  Allium  rosemn. 

24.  Inflexa;  as  tn  Pimpinella. 

25.  lieficxa;  as  in  Pancratium  zelanicum. 
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26    Tnvoluta ;  as  in  Auetlium. 

37    fntcgra  ;  as  in  Nigella  arvcrfsis. 

Se.  Laciniata;  aa  in  Reseda. 

2;).  Lanceolate;  as  in  Narcissus  minor. 

30.  Linearia;  as  in  Tussilago  farfara, 

:)!.  lAneata;  as  Sctlla  lueitanica. 

32.  Punctata;  as  in  Melanthium  capensc. 

33.  Maeulata;  as  in  Digitalis  purpurea. 

34.  OHoiiga;  as  in  Citrus  and  lledera. 

35.  Obtusn ;  as  in  Tropaiolum  inajus. 

36.  Orr.ta  ;  as  in  Allium  fiavnin. 

37.  Plana;  us  in  Pancratium  matitimum. 

38.  Subrotunda;  as  in  Rosa  centifoiia. 

39.  Truncala  ;  as  in  llura  crepitans. 

40.  Ceronala;  as  in  Nerium  oleander. 

The  claw  oi"  the  petal  is  very  long,  in  Dianthus  and 
Eaponaria;  and  connate,  in  Malva  sylvestris  and 
oxalis. 

FF.TALIFORMIS.  Petaliform,  like  a  petal ;  applied 
to  the  stigma  of  the  Iris  gerinanica. 

PETALITE.  A  mineral  found  in  the  mine  of  Uts, 
in  Sweden,  interesting  from  its  analysis  having  led  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  new  alkali. 

PETALO'DES.  (From  KtraXov,  a  leaf,  or  thin 
scale.)  This  term  is  by  Hippocrates  applied  to  a 
urine  which  hath  in  it  flaky  substances  resembling 
leaves. 

PLTASI'TES.  (From  ireracoc,  a  hat:  so  named 
because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  hat.)  See  Tussi- 
laga  pel, ix lie*. 

PETE'CHIA.  (From  the  Italian  petechia,  a  flea- 
bite,  because  they  resemble  the  bites  of  fleas.)  A  red 
or  purple  spot,  which  resembles  a  flea-bite. 

PETIOLATUB.  Petiolate :  applied  to  leaves 
which  aie  formed  with  a  stalk,  whether  long  or  short, 
simple  or  compound,  as  most  leaves  arc :  as  in  Verbas- 
um  nigrum,  &c. 

PETIOLIJS.  (From  pes,  afoot.)  A  petiole.  The 
footstalk  or  leafstalk  of  a  plant.  The  term  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  stalk  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  distinguished  into  the  apex,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  leaf,  and  the  base,  which  comes  from  the 
stem. 

From  its  figure  it  is  called, 

1.  Linearis,  equal  in  breadth  throughout;  as  In 
Citrus  medica. 

2.  Jllatiis  ;  as  in  Citrus  aurantium. 

3.  Jlppendiculatus,  when  furnished  with  leaflets  at 
its  base  ;  as  in  Dipsacus  pilosus. 

4.  Teres,  round  throughout ;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 

5.  Scmitcrcs,  round  on  one  side,  and  flat  on  the 
other. 

(>.    Triqvelrus,  three-sided. 

7.  Angulatus,  having  angles. 

8.  Cuniliculalus,  channelled  to  its  very  base,  where 
it  is  sometimes  greatly  dilated  and  concave  ;  as  in 
Angelica  sylvestris. 

9.  Comprcssus,  compressed  towards  its  base ;  as  in 
Populus  tretnuia. 

10.  Clavatus,  thicker  towards  the  apex  ;  as  in  Caca- 
lia  suaveolens. 

11.  Spincsccns,  becoming  a  spine  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf;  as  in  Rhamnus  cathanicus. 

From  its  insertion  the  petiolus  is  called, 

IS  Jns.-rtus,  its  in  most  trees,  and  the  Pirus  com- 
munis. 

13.  .Irlirulatus  ;  as  in  Oxalis  acetocclla. 

li.  .-id  nut  us,  adhering  so  to  the  stem,  that  it  cannot 
be  displaced  without  injuring  the  bark. 

IS  Decurreni,  adhering  at  its  base,  and  going  some 
little  way  clown  the  si ;   as  In  Pisum  ochrus. 

16.  Jtmpli  j  icaulii,  surrounding  the  stem  at  its  base  ; 
as  in  Scnecio  hastatus. 

17.  Vaginant,  surrounding  the  stem  with  a  perfect 
tube  ;  as  in  Cannn  Indlca. 

From  its  length  with  respect  to  the  leaf,  it  IS  said  to 
be  breviiiimut,  when  much  shorter,  and  longissimus, 
when  longer;  as  in  Anemone  hepalica,  and  Geranium 
terebinthinatum.  .  . 

It  is  distinguished  also  into  simple,  when  not.  divided  ; 
as  in  moal  leaves:  and  compound,  when  divided  into 
lateral  branches;  as  in  all  compound  leaves. 

PETIT,  John  LEWIS,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1071. 
Prom  his  Childhood  he  displayed  a  remarkable  degree 
of  penetration,  which  gained  him  the  attachment  of 
M.  deLiltre,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  who  resided  in 
bis  father's  ho  i  e,    He  look  a  pleasure,  even  at  the 
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age  of  seven,  In  witnessing  the  process  t*f  dissection 
and  being  allowed  to  attend  the  demonstrations  of  thai 
gentleman,  he  made  such  progress,  thai  when  scarcel} 
twelve  years  old,  the  superintendence  of  the  anatomi 
cal  theatre  was  confided  to  him.  lie  afterward  stu 
died  surgery,  and  was  admitted  master  at  Paris  in  1700 
He  became,  as  it  were,  the  oracle  in  his  profession  ic 
that  city,  and  his  fame  extended  throughout  Europe 
He  was  sent  for  to  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Spain, 
whom  he  restored  to  health  :  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
tain him  near  their  persons  by  liberal  otters,  but  he  pre- 
ferred liis  native  place.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  Censor  and  Royal  Pro- 
i!  the  schools.  He  was  likewise  chosen  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  died  in  1750. 
Many  memoirs  were  communicated  by  him  to  the 
French  academies.  His  only  separate  publication  was 
a  Treatise  on  (he  Diseases  of  the  Hones,  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  bat  involved  him  in  much 
controversy.  Home  posthumous  works,  relating  to  sur- 
gical diseases  and  operations,  likewise  appeared  under 
his  name. 

Petra'pium.  (From  pctra,  a  rock,  and  apium,  pars- 
ley :  so  called  because  it  grows  in  stony  places.)  See 
Bahon  maeedonicum. 

Petrkl.e'um.  (From  vtrpa,  a  rock,  and  cXaiov, 
oil.)     An  oil  or  liquid  bitumen  which  distils  from  rocks. 

PETRIFACTIONS.  Stony  matters  deposited  either 
in  the  way  of  incrustation,  or  within  the  cavities  of 
organized  substances,  are  called  petrifactions.  Calca 
reous  earth  being  universally  diffused  and  capable  of 
solution  in  water,  either  alone,  or  by  the  medium  of 
carbonic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  which  are  likewise 
very  abundant,  is  deposited  whenever  the  water  or  the 
acid  becomes  dissipated.  In  this  way  we  have  incrust 
ntions  of  limestone  or  of  selcnite  in  the  form  of  stalac 
tites  or  dropstones  from  the  roofs  of  caverns,  and  in 
various  other  situations. 

The  most  remarkable  observations  relative  to  petri- 
factions are  thus  given  by  Kirwan  : — 

1.  That  those  of  shells  are  found  on,  or  near,  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  those  of  fish  deeper ;  and  those 
of  wood  deepest  Shells  in  specie  arc  found  ill  im- 
mense quantities  at  considerable  depths. 

2.  That  those  organic  substances  that  resist  putre- 
faction most,  are  frequently  found  petrified  ;  such  as 
shells,  and  the  harder  species  of  woods :  on  the  con- 
trary, those  that  are  aptest  to  putrefy  are  rarely 
found  petrified;  as  fish,  and  the  softer  parts  of  ant 
mtils,  <tc 

3.  Thai  they  are  most  commonly  found  in  strata  of 
marl,  chalk,  limestone,  or  clay,  seldom  in  sandstone, 
still  more  rarely  in  gypsum;  but  never  in  gneiss,  gra- 
nite, basaltes,  or  shorle ;  but  they  sometimes  occur 
among  pyrites,  and  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver 
and  almost  always  consist  of  that  species  of  earth, 
stone,  or  other  mineral  that  surrounds  them,  sometimes 
of  silex,  agate,  or  carnelion. 

4.  That  they  are  found  in  climates  where  their  ori- 
ginals could  not  have  existed. 

5.  That  those  found  in  slate  or  clav  are  compressed 
and  flattened. 

PETROLEUM.  (From  petra,  a  rock,  and  oiViijh, 
oil.)  The  name  of  petroleum  is  given  to  a  liquid 
bituminous  substance  which  flows  Between  rocks,  or 
in  different  places  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  See  JSi- 
t  u  men. 

["In  the  United  States  it  is  found,  sometimes  abun- 
dantly, in  Ken  fur  hi,,  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  m  .Vr«-  York,  at  Seneca  Lake,  &c.  It  usually 
floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  which,  in  many  cases, 
are  known  to  be  in  the  vii'initv  of  coal.  It  is  some- 
times i  ailed  Seneca  or  Genesee  oil."-- CI,  in:  Mi*.   A.] 

Petroleum  Barbadensk.  rSarhadocstar  Thhis 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  island  of  Harhruiocs,  and  is 
sometimes  employed  CXtemally  in  paralytic  diseases 
See  Bitumen. 

PETROLEUM  RUBRUH.  Oleum  gabianum.  Red  pe- 
troleum. A  species  of  rock-oil  of  a  blackish-red  colour 
ot  thicker  consistence,  with  a  less  penetrating  and  more 
disagreeable  smell  than  the  other  kinds  of  petroleum. 
It  abounds  about  the  village  oi'  Gabian  In  Languedoc 
It  is  a  speeies  of  bitumen.     See  Bitumen. 

Petroleum  sulphuratum.  A  stimulating  balsa 
mic  remedy  given  in  coughs,  asthmas,  and  other  aflfec 
lions  of  the  chest. 
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ETROPHARYNG.l'l'S.      A  lllUSC'e  Which  Arises  ill  II"' 

pet  rose  portion  of  the  temporal  hone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  pharynx. 

Retro- salpingo  staphy  lines.  See  Levator  palati. 

PETROSELl'NUM.  [From  reran,  a  rock,  and 
ccXnov,  parsley.)    See  Apium  pelroSelinitm. 

PtTKosELINT  M   MAi:£IK)Mll.M.      See  Illtbon. 

Petroselinu.m  vulqare.  See  .ipium  pctroecli- 
num. 

PETRD'SILEX  Compact  felspar.  A  species  of 
coarse  Mint,  of  a  deep  bine  or  yellowish  green  colour. 
It  is  interspersed  in  veins  through  rocks;  and  from  this 

circumstance  derives  i;s  name. 

["  I'ktdntze.  'J'lns  would  probably  be  arranged 
under  the  common  variety  of  felspar,  had  it  not  re- 
ceived some  additional  importance  from  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  it  appears,  in  fact,  to  be 
Lliat  variety  of  felspar,  which  the  Chinese  call  Pt- 
tunt-.e. 

"  It  is  nearly  or  quite  opaque,  and  its  colour  is  usu- 
ally whitish  or  gray.  It  has  in  most  cases  less  lustre 
than  common  felspar.  lis  fracture  is  lamellar,  although 
its  masses  often  have  a  coarse  granular  Structure. 

"  It  most  frequently  occurs  in  beds,  and  usually  con- 
tains a  little  quartz.  lis  powder  is  said  to  have  a 
slightly  saline  taste. 

"It  is  employed  in  the  enamel  of  porcelain  ware, 
and  enters,  in  certain  proportions,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  porcelain  itself.  Any  variety  id"  felspar, 
which  contains  very  little  or  no  metallic  oxide,  would, 
Undoubtedly,  answer  the  same  purpose." — Cleav. 
Mm.     A.]" 

PEUCE  DANUM.  (From  rtu/cn.  the  pine-tree:  so 
called  from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  pine-tree.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria:  Order,  Digynia. 

•2.  The  pharmacoprjeial  name  of  the  hog's  fennel. 
See  Peuccdanum  officii) 

Peucedanum  officinale.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  hog's  fennel.  Marat/mm  sylvestre  ;  Marathrc- 
phyUum;  Finastcllum;  Vtrmcidui.i  porcinum.  The 
plant  which  boars  these  names  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
is  the  Pfuccdanam : — foliis  quinqucpartitis,  jiliformi- 
bus  lairaribus,  of  Linn.Tus.  The  root  is  the  officinal 
part ;  it  has  a  strong  fceiid  smell,  somewhat  resembling 
tlia'  of  sulphureous  solutions,  and  an  acrid,  unctuous, 
bitterish  taste.  Wounded  when  fresh,  in  the  spring  or 
autumn,  particularly  in  the  former  season,  in  winch 
the  root  is  most  vigorous,  it  yields  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  yellow  juice,  which  soon  dries  into  a  solid 
gummy  resin,  which  retains  the  taste  and  strong  smell 
of  the  root.  This,  as  well  as  the  root,  is  recommended 
as  a  nervine  and  anti-hysteric  remedy. 

Peitedanum  sil-vls.  The sj steinatic  name  of  the 
meadow  saxifrage.  Saxifraga  vulgaris,  Saxifraga 
rum;  Fanuulum  crruticum. 
English  or  meadow  saxifrage.  The  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  of  this  plant  have  been  commended  as  aperients, 
diuretics,  and  carminatives  ;  and  appear,  from  their  aro- 
matic smell,  and  moderately  warm,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste  to  have  some  claim  to  these  virtues.  They  are 
rarely  used. 

PEWTER.  A  compound  metal,  the  basis  of  which 
is  tin.  The  best  sort  consists  of  tin  alloyed  with  about 
a  twentieth  or  less  of  copper  or  other  metallic  bodies, 
as  the  experience  ot  the  workmen  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  its  hardness 
and  colour,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  antimony 
There  are  three  sorts  of  pewter,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  plate,  trifle,  and  ley-pewter.  The  first  was 
formerly  much  used  for  plates  and  dishes ;  of  the 
second  are  made  the  pints,  quarts,  and  other  measures 
of  beer ;  and  of  the  ley-pewter,  wine  measures  and 
larce  vessels. 

The  best  sort  of  pewter  consists  of  17  parts  of  anti- 
mony to  100  pairs  of  tin  ;  but  the  French  add  a  little 
copper  to  this  kind  of  pewter.  A  very  fine  silver- 
looking  metal  is  composed  of  100  pounds  of  tin,  eight 
of  antimony,  one  of  bismuth,  and  four  of  copper.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ley-pewter,  by  comparing  its  specific 
gravity  with  those  of  the  mixtures  of  tin  and  lead, 
must  contain  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  its  weight  of 
lead. 

Peye'ri  glandul.e.    Fever's  glands.     The  small 

glands  situated  under  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines. 

PEZIZ  \.  [Somewhat  altered  from  the  Greek  rzyiKrj, 

which  is  derived  from  scMa.iheso\e  of  the  foot,    vim\ 


PHA 

speaks  of  the  p«i'z«,  as  the  Creek  appellation  of  such 
fungi,  as  grow  without  any  stalk  or  apparent  rnol.l 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Cryplogamia , 
Order,  Fungi. 

Pkzi'za  aikh  i  i.e.  Auricula  juda ;  Vungussain- 
bunnus  ;  .  Igarictis  auricuUr  forma.  Jew's  ears.  A 
membranaceous  fungus.  Penta  voncava  rugVfa  auri- 
formis,  of  l.minrus,  which  resembles  the  human  ear. 
lis  virtues  are  adstringent,  and  when  employed  (by 
some  ils  internal  U8e  is  nut  thought  safe),  it  is  made 
into  a  decoction,  as  a  gargle  for  relaxed  sore  throats. 

PHACIA.  i,<i\iA-ui,  a  lentil.)  A  cutaneous  spot  or 
blemish,  called  b\  the  Latins  lentigo  and  hntit  ula. 

PHjENO'MENON.    i  From  ipatvto,  to  make  appear.) 
An  appearance  which  Is  contrary  to  the  usual  pro 
of  nature. 

PHAGEDENA.    (From  eVayw,  to  eat.)    A  species 

of  ub  ei  that  spreads  very  rapidly. 

PHAGEDENIC.  [Pkag-edamicus ;  from  <t>avu>,  to 
eat.)     1.  An  ulceration  which  spreads  very  rapidly 

'J.  Applications  that  destiny  fungous  Mesh. 

PiiAi.Acr.oTis.     (From  tfiaAaiepof,  bald.)     Baldn 

Pha'laCRUM.  (From  (paXaicpos,  bald.)  A  surgical 
instrument,  with  a  blunt,  smooth  top ;  as  a  probe. 

Phalanges.     The  plural  Of  Phalanx. 

Piialango'sis.  (From  <*>aXayi,,  8  row  of  soldiers.; 
1.  An  affection  of  the  eyelids,  where  there  are  two  or 
more  rows  of  hairs  upon  them. 

•2.  A  morbid  inversion  of  the  eyelids. 

PHALANX  (Phalanx,  gis.  f.;  from  <Pa\ayl,  a 
battalion.)  The  small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
which  are  distinguished  into  the  first,  second,  and 
third  phalanx. 

PHA'LARIS.  (From  (f>a\oi,  white,  shining:  bo 
named  from  its  white  shining  seed,  supposed  to  be  the 
0aAapoj  of  Dioseorides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Iriandria;  Order  Digynia.  Canary 
grass. 

Phalaris  canariensis.  Canary  grass.  The  seed 
oi'  this  plant  is  well  known  to  he  the  common  food  of 
canary-birds.  In  the  Canary  islands,  the  inhabitants 
grind  it  into  meal,  and  make  a  coarse  sort  of  bread 
with  it. 

PHA'LLUS.  (Named  after  the  <j>aX\o;  of  the 
Gr  cks,  to  which  it  bears  a  stiiking  resemblance.)  Thfc 
name  of  a  genus,  of  the  Order  Fungi;  Class,  Crypto- 
gamia. 

Phallus  esculentus.  The  systematic  name  c.f 
morel  fungus.  It  grows  on  moist  banks  and  wet  pas 
tures,  ami  springs  up  in  May.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  truffle,  for  gravies  and  stewed  dishes,  bul 
gives  an  inferior  flavour. 

Phallus  impudicus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  called  Fungus  phalloidcs,  stink-horns.  A  fungus 
which  is,  at  a  distance,  intolerably  fietid,  so  that  it  is 
oftener  smelted  than  seen,  being  supposed  to  be  some 
carrion,  and  therefore  avoided;  when  near  il  has  only 
the  pungency  of  volatile  alkali.  It  is  applied  to  allay 
pain  in  the  limbs. 

PHANTA'SMA.  (From  0avr«gu>,  to  make  appear.) 
Imagination. 

Piia'ricum.  (From  Pharos,  the  island  from  whence 
it  was  brought)     A  violent  kind  of  poison. 

PHARMACEUTIC.  (Pharmaceuticals  ;  from  0ap 
uukcvio,  to  exhibit  medicines.)   Belonging  to  pharmacy 

I  mm  U. 

PHARMACOCHY'MIA.  (From  tpapuaicov,  a  medi 
cine,  and xv uia,  chemistry.)  Pharmaceutic  chemistry, 
or  that  part  of  chemistry  which  respects  the  prcpara 
tion  of  medicines. 

PHARMACOLITE,     Native  arseniate  of  lime. 

PHAEMACOPCE'IA.  (From  <j>apuaicov,  a  medicine, 
and  noitti),  to  make.)  A  dispensatory,  or  book  of 
directions  for  the  composition  of  medicines  approved 
of  by  medical  practitioners, ot  published  by  authority. 
The  following  are  the  most  noted,  viz. 

P.  Amstclodamensis.  P.   Edinburgcnsis. 

P.  Argentoratensie.  P.  linfnicnsis 

P.  Jlugctoratensis.  P.  J.nndim.nsis. 

P.  liatcana.  P.  JVorimbcrgcnsis. 

P.  Brandcnburgcnsis.  P.  Parisicnsis. 

P.  Brandcnburgica.  P.  Rali.sboncn.~is. 

P.  Bruxe.llensis.  P.  Rcgia. 

PH  ARMACOPO'LA.  (From  (papuaxuv,  a  medicine, 
and  EJoAfid,  to  sell.)  An  apothecary  or  vender  of  me- 
dicines. 

PHARMACOPO'LIUM.     (From  (papuaxor,  a  tnetli- 
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tine,  and  kwAoj,  to  sell.)    A  druggist's  or  apothecary's 
■hop. 

Pharmacopo'sia.  (From  (papiiaKov,  a  medicine, 
and  aoan,  a  potion.)    A  liquid  medicine. 

PHARMACOTHE'CA.  (From  ^ao^aKov,  a  medi- 
cine, and  ndriixi,  to  place.)     A  mediciiie-cliest. 

PHARMACY.  {Pharmacia ;  from  (papnatcov,  a 
medicine.)  The  art  of  preparing  remedies  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases. 

The  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  being  generally 
unfit  for  administration  in  their  original  stale,  are  sub- 
jected to  various  operations,  mechanical  or  chemical, 
hyvvlncli  they  become  adapted  to  this  pin  pose.  Herein 
consiststhe  practice  of  pharmacy,  which  therefore  re- 
quires a  previous  knowledge  of  the  sensible  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  substances  operated  on. 
The  qualities  of  many  bodies  are  materially  changed 
By  In  at,  especially  in  conjunction  with  air  and  Other 
chemical  agents  ;  the  virtues  of  others  reside  chielly  in 
certain  parts,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of 
various  menstrua,  particularly  with  the  assistance  of 
and  the  joint  operation  of  remedies  OH  the  hu- 
man body  is  often  very  different  from  what  would  be 
anticipated,  from  that  which  they  exert  separately; 
hence  in  the  preparations  and  compositions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  we  are  furnished  with  many  powerful 
as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  medicine. 

[Pharmacy,  College  of.  A  College  of  Pharmacy 
was  instituted  in  the  City  of  New- York,  in  182'J,  by 
the  Druggists  and  Apothecaries,  with  the  following 
provisions: 

"  No  person  hereafter  engaging  in  such  business, 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  member,  unless  he  has  been  re- 
gularly educated  as  a  Druggist  or  Apothecary,  or  has 
received  a  diploma  from  this  college,  and  is  of  correct 
moral  deportment. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  hoard  of  Trustees,  to 
recommend  suitable  persons  as  Lecturers  on  Materia 
Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy,  and  on  such  other 
branches  of  science  as  may  be  useful  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  Apothecaries,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a  majo- 
rity, at  a  general  meeting  of  the  college. 

"  The  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  publish  in  a  pam- 
phlet form,  from  time  to  time,  such  original  essays  or 
extracts  from  books  of  science,  as  may  in  their  opinion 
be  deemed  useful  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
connected  with  the  business  of  Druggists  or  Apotheca- 
ries.—  II x  I r.  from  circular.     A.l 

PHARYNGE'THRON.  -lapxiyyeOpov.  The  pha- 
rynx, or  fauces. 

PHARYNGE'US.  ;From  Qaovyl,  the  pharynx.) 
Belonging  to  or  affecting  the  pharynx;  thnscynanche 
pharyngea,  etc. 

Pharyngostaphyu'nvs.  A  muscle  originating  in 
the  pharynx,  and  terminating  in  the  uvula. 

PHARYNGOTO'MIA.  (From  <papvyl,  the  pharynx, 
and  Ttixvio,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  the  pila- 
rs rue. 

PHARYNX.  (Awo  rov  <pcpu>,  because  it  conveys 
the  food  into  the  stomach.)  The  muscular  bag  at  tile 
back  part  of  the  mouth.  It  is  shaped  like  a  funnel, 
adheres  to  the  fauces  behind  the  larynx,  and  terminates 
in  the  uisophagus.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the  masticated 
food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  oesophagus. 

PHASE'OLUS.  (From  0a<ri?Ao{,  a  little  ship,  or 
galliot,  which  its  pods  were  supposed  to  resemble.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  jDiadelphia; 
i  hdei ,  Decandria. 

Phaseoli  s  c'reticus.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of 
this  plant,  called  by  the  Americans  Cajan   and  Caj  an, 

i     aid  to  restrain  the  bleeding  from  idles  when  exces- 
sive.—Ray. 
Puaseolus  vulgaris.    The  systematic  name  of  the 

kidney-bean.     This   is  often  called  the  French  bean  ; 
When  young  and  well  boiled  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  and 

deHcately  flavoured.    They  are  less  liable  to  produce 

flatulency  than  pease . 

Phasga'niuu.  (From  dacyovov,  a  knife :  so  called 
because  Its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  knife,  or  sword.) 
."hi'  herb  Bwordgrass. 

PHASIANUs.  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds, 
fcf  the  order  (iallinm. 

3.  The  pheasant 

Phasianus  COLCHICC8.     T)  E  common  pheasant. 
Pn  am  \  sis  oa  i,  i.i  s.     The  common  or  wild  cock. 
1'mat'nium.    (From  Qarvti,  a  stall.)    The  socket  of 
a  tooth. 
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PIIELLA'NDRIUM.  (From  c'icAXoj,  the  cors-trec, 
and  avipioSi  male;  so  calied  because  it  floats  upon  the 
water  like  cork.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  l'aitandria;  Older,  Liigynia. 

Piiella.ndrium  aquaticum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  water-fennel,  or  line-leaved  water  hemlock. 
J'untculum  aquaticum ;  Cicutaria  arjuatica.  The  plant 
which  bears  this  name  in  the  phai  macopceiits  is  the 
I'hrlltindrtum — fulturum  ramijiciitiuinbus  dicaricatis, 
of  Linna'us.  It  possesses  vertiginous  and  poisonous 
qualities,  which  aie  best  counteracted  by  acids,  alter 
clearing  the.  prima;  via'.  The  seeds  are  recommended 
by  some,  m  conjunction  with  Peruvian  baik,  in  the 
cure  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Piie'mos.  (From  (pi/iow,  to  shut  up.1  A  medicine 
against  a  dysentery. 

["Piikmcin  is  produced  by  stopping  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo  before  it  is  convened  into 
cerulin;  diluting,  filtering,  and  washing  the  mixture 
With  water,  when  it  becomes  of  a  bottle-green  colour: 
muriate  ol  potassa  is  added  to  the  blue  washings  which 
are  linally  obtained,  when  the  phenicin  is  pitcipuated 
of  a  fine  reddish  purple  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  v\  ater, 
and  in  alkohol,  forming  blue-coloured  solutions,  and  is 
easily  converted  into  cerulin  by  the  action  of  water. 
From  its  ultimate  analysis,  Mr.  Crum  is  disposed  to 
consider  phenicin  as  constituted  of  J  indigo-f-2  wa 
ter. " —  Webs.  Man.  Chem.    A .  ] 

PIIILADE'LPHUS.  (From  <pt\e.u>,  to  love,  and 
adcXqjos,  a  brother:  so  called  because,  by  its  rouglini  ss, 
it  attaches  itself  to  whatever  is  near  it.)  See  Galium 
aparine. 

PHILANTHROPIC.  (From  £iA«a,  to  love,  and 
avOpia-os.  a  man :  so  called  from  i!s  uses.)  1.  A  medi 
cine  which  relieves  the  pain  of  the  stone. 

2.  The  herb  goose-grass,  because  it  sticks  to  the  ear- 
menls  of  those  w  ho  touch  it.     See  Galium  aparine. 

PHILO'NIUM.  (From  Pkilo,  its  inventor.)  A 
warm  opiate. 

Philomum  londinense.  An  old  name  of  the  Con 
feclio  cpii. 

P111LTRUM.  (From  cjiXcio,  to  love.)  1.  A  philtre 
or  in. aginary  medicine,  to  excite  love. 

2.  The  depression  on  the  upper  lip,  where  lovers  sa 
lute. 

PHILLY  R1A.  dliAAepm  of  Dioscfirides,  supposed 
to  be  so  called  from  PhiUyria,  the  mother  of  Chiron, 
who  first  applied  it  medicinally.  The  name  of  a  genua 
of  plants,  Class,  Jhandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  Mock 
privet. 

PHIMOSIS  (From  c^w,  to  bind  up.1  A  con- 
striction or  straniiess  of  the  extremity  of  the  pre- 
puce, which,  preventing  the  glaus  from  being  unco- 
vend,  is  often  the  occasion  of  many  troublesome  com- 
plaints. It  may  arise  from  different  causes,  both  in 
children  and  grown  persons.  Children  have  naturally 
the  prepuce  very  long,  and  as  it  exceeds  the  extremity 
ol  the  glans,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  distended,  it  is  apt 
to  contract  its  orifice.  This  often  occasions  a  lodgment 
oi  a  small  quantity  of  urine  between  that  and  the  glans, 
Which,  if  it  grows  corrosive,  may  irritate  the  parts  so 
as  to  produce  an  inflammation.  In  this  case,  the  ex- 
tremity Of  the  prepuce  becomes  more  contracted,  and 
N'  inly  the  urine  more  confined.  Hence  the 
whole  inside  of  the  pi,  puce  excoriates  and  suppurates; 
the  end  of  it  grows  thick  and  swells,  and  in  some 
months  becomes  callous.  Atothei  times  it  does  not 
grow  thick,  but  becomes  so  stiait  and  contracted  as 
hardly  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  probe  The  only 
way  to  remove  this  disorder  is  by  an  operation.  A 
phimosis  may  ailed  grown  persons  from  the  same 
cause  as  little  children  ;  though  there  are  some  grown 
persons  Who  cannot  uncover  their  glans,  or  at  least  not 
without  pain,  and  yet  have  not  the  extremity  of  the 
prepuce  so  contracted  as  to  confine  the  urine  from  pass- 
ing, we  notwithstanding  find  them  sometimes  troubled 
with  a  phimosis,  which  might  be  suspected  to  arise 
from  a  venereal  taint,  but  has,  in  reality,  a  much  more 

innocent  cause.  There  are,  W  e  know,  sebaceous  glands, 
Situated  in  the  prepuce,  round  the  corona,  which  se- 
rine an  unctuous  humour,  which  sometimes  becomes 
acrimonious,  irr'tates  the  skin  that  covers  the  glans, 
and  the  irritation  extended  to  the  internal  membrane  or 
the  prepuce,  they  both  become  inflamed,  and  yield  a 
purulent  serum,  which  cannot  be  discharged,  because 
the  glans  is  swelled,  and  the  orifice  ofthe prepuce  con- 
tracted.    We  find   also  some    grown    persons,   who, 
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though  tliey  never  uncovered  the  glans,  havi 
|ect  to  phimosis  [rum  li  venereal  cause.  In  some,  11  is 
owing  to  gonorrhoea,  where  the  manor  lodgi 
the  prepuce  and  the  glans  occasioned  the  same  excoria- 
tion as  the  discharge  before  mentioned  from  the  selia 
ceous  glands.  In  others,  it  proceeds  from  venereal 
chancres  on  the  prepuce,  the  glans,  or  the  franum; 
which  producing  an  inflammation  either  on  the  pre- 
puce or  glans,  or  both,  the  extremity  of  the  foreskin 
contracts,  and  prevents  the  discharge  of  the"  matter. 
The  parts,  in  a  very  little  lime,  are  greatly  tumefied, 
and  sometimes  a  gangrene  comes  on  in  less  thanlwo 
days. 

PHLEBORRHAGIA.  (From  ipAsuV,  a  vein,  and 
prjywiH,  to  break  out.)     A  rupture  of  a  vein. 

PHLEBOTOMY.  (Phlcbolomia.  ;  0Xcsl,  a  vein,  and 
tcuvu),  to  cut.)     The  opening  of  a  vein. 

PHLEGM.  (P/dcgma,  utis.  n.;  from  ip\eyto.  to  hum 
or  to  excite.)  In  chemistry  it  means  water  from  distil- 
lation, hut,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  it 
is  a  thick  and  tenacious  mucus  secreted  in  the  lungs. 

Phlkomaoo'ga.  (From  iAiy/ia,  phlegm,  and  ayw, 
to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which  promote  the  discharge 
of  phlegm. 

PHLEGMASIA.  (From  <p\tyw,  to  burn.)  An  in- 
flammation. 

Phlegmasia  polens.  A  very  improper  name  given 
bv  Dr.  Hull  to  a  disease  noticed  by  some  of  the  French 
writers,  under  the  name  of  the  L'enfiurc  des  jambts  et 
des  cuisses  de  la  femme  accouchi  ;  while  others  have 
called  it  diybl  du  lait,  from  its  supposed  cause.  By 
the  Germans  it   is  called  (J  i,  and   by  the 

English  theichitc  Irrr.  This  disease  principally  affects 
in  in  the  puerperal  state;  in  a  tew  Instances  it 
has  been  observed  to  attack  pregnant  women ;  and,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  nurses,  on  losing  their  children,  have 
been  affected  bv  it.  Women  of  all  descriptions  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  it  during  and  soon  after  child- 
out  those,  whose  limbs  have  been  pained  or  ana- 
sarcous  during  pregnancy,  and  who  do  not  suckle  their 
offspring,  are  more  especially  subject  to  it.  It  has 
rarely  occurred  oftener  than  once  to  the  same  female. 
It  supervenes  to  easy  and  natural,  as  well  as  to  diffi- 
cult and  preternatural  births.  It  sometimes  makes  its 
appearance  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after 
delivery,  and  at  other  times,  not  till  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after ;  but,  in  general,  the  attack  takes  place  from  the 
tenth  to  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  lying-in  It  has,  in  many 
instances,  attacked  women  who  were  recovering  from 
puerperal  fever;  and,  in  some  cases,  has  supervened  or 
succeeded tolhoracic inflammation.  Itnotuncommonly 
begins  with  coldness  and  rigors;  these  are  succeeded  by 
heat,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia  ;  and  then 
pain,  stiffness,  and  othtir  symptoms  of  topical  inflam- 
mation supervene.  Sometimes  the  local  affection  is 
from  the  first  accompanied  with,  but  is  not  preceded  by, 
febrile  symptoms.  Upon  other  occasions,  the  topical 
affection  is  neither  preceded  by  puerperal  fever,  nor 
rigors.  &c.;  but  soon  alter  it  has  taken  place,  the  pulse 
becomes  more  frequent,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  in- 
creased, and  the  patient  is  affected  with  thirst,  head- 
ache, &c.  The  pyrexia  is  very  various  in  degree  in 
different  patients,  and  sometimes  assumes  an  irre- 
gular remittent  or  intermittent  type.  The  complaint 
generally  takes  place  on  one  side  only  at  first,  and  the 
part  where  it  commences  is  various;  but  it  most  com- 
monly begins  in  the  lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  inguinal 
region,  on  one  side,  or  in  the  hip,  or  top  of  the  thigh, 
and  corresponding  labium  pudendi.  In  this  case,  the 
patient  first  perceives  a  sense  of  pain,  wjcight,  and  stiff- 
ness, in  some  of  the  above-mentioned  parts,  which  are 
increased  byevery  attempt  to  movethe  pelvis,  or  lower 
limb.  If  the  part  be  carefully  examined,  it  generally  is 
found  rather  fuller  or  hotter  than  natural,  and  tender 
to  the  touch,  but  not  discoloured.  The  pain  increases, 
always  becomes  very  severe,  and,  in  some  cases,  h;  of 
the  most  excruciating  kind.  It  extends  along  the  thigh, 
and  when  it  has  subsisted  for  some  time,  longer  or 
Ehorter  in  different  patients,  the  top  of  the  thigh  and 
the  labium  pudendi  become  greatly  swelled,  and  the 
pain  is  then  sometimes  alleviated,  but  accompanied 
with  a  greater  sense  of  distention.  The  pain  next  ex- 
tends down  to  the  knee,  and  is  generatly  the  most  se- 
vere on  the  inside  and  back  of  the  thigh,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the  crural  nerves  ; 
when  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  the  whole  of  the 
lliigh  becomes  swelled,  and  the  pain  is  somewhat  re- 
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The  run  then  extends  down  the  leg  to  the 
foot,  and  is  commonly  the  most  severe  in  the  direction 
of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve;  after  some  time,  the 
part  last  attacked  begins  to  swell,  and  the  pain   abates 

in  violence,  but  is  still  very  considerable,  especially  on 

any  attempt  to  movethe   limb.     The  extremity  being 
now  swelled  throughout  its  whole  extent,  appeal 
fectiy  or  nearly  uniform,  and  it  is  not  percept iblj 
sene'd  bv  an  horizontal  position,  like  an  cedents 
limb.     It  is  of  the   natural  colour,  or  even  wlliti 
hotter  than  natural  ;  excessively  tense,  am!  exquisitely 

tender  when  touched.  When  pressed  by  the  finger  in 
different  parts,  it  is  found  to  be  elastic,  little,  if  any,  i in 
pression  remaining,  and  that  only  for  a  very  short  time, 

If  a  puncture,  or  Incision,  be  made  into  the  limb,  in 
some  instances,   no   tluiil   is  discharged  ;  in    Others,  a 

small  quantity  only  Issues  out,  which  coagulates  soon 

after;  and  in  others  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  escapes, 
which  docs  not  coagulate  ;  tail  the  whole  of  the  effused 
matter  cannot  be  drawn  off  in  this  way.  The  swelling 
of  the  limb  varies  both  in  degree  and  in  the  span  of 
time  requisite  for  its  full  formation.  In  most  instai 
it  arrives  at  double  the  natural  size,  and  In  some  cases 
at  a  much  greater.  In  lax  habits,  and  in  paiieuts 
whose  legs  have  been  very  much  affected  With  ana 
sarca  during  pregnancy,  the  swelling  lakes  place  more 

rapidly  than  in  those  who  are  differently  circumstanced; 

it  sometimes  arrives,  in  the  former  class  of  patients,  at 
its  greatest  extent  m  twenty-four  hours,  or  less,  from  the 
first  attack 

Instead  of  beginning  Invariably  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  limb,  and  descending  to  the  lower,  this  complaint 
has  been  known  to  begin  in  the  foot,  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  the  ham,  and  the  knee.  In  whichsoever  of  these 
parts  it  happens  to  begin,  it  is  generally  soon  diffused 
over  the  whole  of  the  limb,  and,  when  this  has  taken 
place,  the  limb  presents  the  same  phenomena,  exactly, 
that  have  been  stated  above,  as  observable  when  the 
inguen,  &.c.  are  first  afi'ected. 

Alter  some  days,  generally  from  two  to  eight,  the 
febrile  symptoms  diminish,  and  the  swelling,  heat,  ten- 
sion, weight,  and  tenderness  of  the  lower  extremity, 
begin  to  abate,  first  about  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
or  about  the  knee,  and  afterward  in  the  leg  and  foot 
Some  inequalities  are  found  in  the  limb,  which,  at  first 
feel  like  indurated  glands,  but,  upon  being  more  nice!] 
examined,  their  edges  are  not  so  well  defined  as  those 
of  conglobate  glands;  and  they  appear  to  be  occasion 
ed  by  the  effused  matter  being  of  diffeient  degrees  of 
consistence  in  different  points.  The  conglobate  glands 
of  the  thigh  and  leg  are  sometimes  felt  distinctly,  bud 
are  tender  to  the  touch,  but  are  seldom  materially  en- 
larged :  and  as  the  swelling  subsides,  it  has  happened, 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in 
some  part  of  the  limb,  has  been  felt,  or  been  supposed 
to  be  fell. 

The  febrile  symptoms  having  gradually  disappeared 
the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  limb  being  much  re- 
lieved, and  the  swelling  and  tension  being  considerably 
diminished,  the  patient  is  debilitated  and  much  re- 
duced, and  the  limb  feels  stiff,  heavy,  benumbed,  and 
weak.  When  the  finger  is  pressed  strongly  against  it 
for  some  time,  in  different  points,  it  is  found  to  he  I.  ss 
elastic  than  at  first,  in  some  places  retaining  the  im- 
pression of  the  linger  for  a  longer,  in  other  places  for 
a  shorter  time,  or  scarcely  at  all.  And,  if  the  limb  be 
suffered  to  hang  down,  or  if  the  patient  walk  much,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  swelled  in  the  evening,  anil  as- 
sumes more  of  an  cedematose  appearance.  In  this 
state  the  limb  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  is  commonly  at  length  re/Juced  wholly,  or  nearly, 
to  the  natural  size. 

Hitherto  *he  disease  has  been  described  as  affecting 
only  one  of  the  inferior  extremities,  and  as  terminating 
by  resolution,  or  the  effusion  of  a  fluid  that  is  removed 
by  the  absorbents;  but,  unfortunately,  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  after  it  abates  in  one  limb,  the  other  is 
attacked  in  a  similar  way.  It  also  happens,  in  some 
cases,  that  the  swelling  is  not  terminated  by  resolution  ; 
for  sometimes  a  suppuration  takes  place  in  one  or  both 
legs,  and  ulcers  <ue  formed  which  are  difficult  to  heal 
In  a  few  cases,  a  gangrene  has  supervened.  In  some 
instances,  the  patient  has  been  destroyed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease,  before  either  suppuration  or  gan- 
grene have  happened. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease,  when  it 
occurs  during  the  pregnant  or  puerperal  stain,  or  in  a 
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Blu.il  lime  afterward,  appear  to  be,  1st,  The  increased 
irritaixlitii  and  disposition  to  inflammation  which  pre- 
vail daring  pregnancy,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  for 
some  lime  after  parturition.  2dly,  The  over-distend- 
ed, or  relaxed  state  of  the  blood-vessels  nf  the  inferior 
part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  lower  extremities,  produced 
during  the  latter  months  of  utero-gestation. 

A  lining  the  exciting  causes  of  this  disease  maybe 
enumerated,  1st,  Contusions,  or  violent  exertions  of 
the  lower  portions  of  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles 
inserted  in  the  pelvis,  or  thighs,  or  of  the  muscles  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  and  contusions  of  the  cellular 
texture  connected  with  these  muscles,  during  a  tedious 
labour.  2dly,  The  application  of  cold  and  moisture, 
which  are  known  to  act  very  powerfully  upon  every 
system  in  changing  the  natural  distribution  of  the  cir- 
culating fluids,  and,  consequently,  in  a  system  predis- 
i  by  parturition,  may  assist  in  producing  the  dis- 
ease, by  occasioning  the  fluids  to  be  impelled,  in  unu- 
sual quantity,  into  the  weakened  vessels  of  the  lumbar, 
hypogastric,  and  inguinal  regions,  and  of  the  inferior 
allies.  3dly,  Suppression,  or  diminution  of  the 
lochia,  and  of  the  secretion  ot  milk,  which,  by  inducing 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  may  occa- 
sion an  inflammatory  diathesis,  may  favour  congestion, 
and  the  determination  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  parts  just  mentioned,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  an  inflammation  of  these 
parts.  4thly,  Food  taken  in  loo  large  quantity,  and  of 
a  too  stimulating  quality,  especially  wnen  the  patient 
does  not  give  suck.  This  cause  both  favours  the  pro- 
duction of  plethora,  and  stimulates  the  heart  and  arte- 
ties  to  more  frequent  and  violent  action  ;  the  effects  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  particularly  felt  in  the 
lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  inguinal  legions,  and  in  the 
.owerexti  entities,  from  the  state  of  their  blood-\ 
Liliily,  Standing,  or  walking  too  much,  before  the  arte- 
ries and  veins  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  have  re- 
covered sufficiently  from  the  etl'ects  of  the  distention 
which  existed  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy. 
This  must  necessarily  occasion  too  great  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  these  parts,  and  consequently  too  great 
a  congestion  in  them;  whence  they  will  be  more  stimu- 
lated than  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  inflamma- 
tion will  sometimes  be  excited  in  them. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  whole  of 
the  phenomena  observable  in  this  disease,  and  of  its 
remote  causes  and  cure,  no  doubt  remains,  Dr.  Hull 
thinks,  that  the  proximate  cause  consists  in  an  inflam- 
matory affection,  producing  suddenly  a  considerable 
iffu.iiou  if  serum  and  coagulating  lymph  from  the  ex- 
halants  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  lymph. 

Phlzgma'sivk.  The  plural  of  phlegmasia.  Inflam- 
mations. The  name  of  the  second  order  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  of  Culleu's  Nosological  arrangement,  charac- 
terized by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain  and  inflammation ; 
the  blood,  after  venesection,  exhibiting  a  buffy  coat. 

PHLEGM ATOKRH.VGIA.  (From  (pXeyua,  mucus, 
and  pnyvviu,  to  break  out.)  A  discharge  of  thin  mu- 
cous phlegm  from  the  nose,  through  cold. 

PHLEGMON.  {Phlegmon,  onis.  m.;  from  0Xtya>, 
to  bum.)  P/drgmonc.  An  inflammation  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  with  a  throbbing  and  pointed  tumour,  lend- 
ing to  suppuration. 

PHLOGISTON.      (From  0>,O]"(i>,  to  hum.)     The 
supposed  general  Inflammable  principle  of  Slab),  who 
imagined  it  was  pure  fire,  or  the  matter  of  lire  fixed 
in  combustible  bodies,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
lii  e  in  action,  or  in  a  state  of  liberty. 
Pklog  istiroted  air.     See  Nitrogen. 
Phlogisticated  alkali.    See  Alkali  phlogisticiitcd. 
Phlogislicated gait.    See  Xiirogrn. 
I'll  I, (Kill  SIS.      (From  ajXoyooi,  to  inflame.)      In- 
flammation.   See  Inflammation. 

PMLOGOTICA.  (Vhlogolicus ;  from  d,\tyio,  to 
burnA  The  name  of  the  second  order  oi  the  class 
Ham'alica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Inflammation.  Its 
genera  are  .-Ipostema ;  I'hhgmonc;  Phyma;  Iontkus ; 
Phlysis;  Erythema ;  Eupresma;  Ophthalmia;  Catar- 
rhal;  Dyscntrria;  Iiucnemia;  Jirthrosia. 

I'llLVC'IVE'NA.  OrAeKTOirai,  small  bladders.) 
Pldyctis  ;  I'hlysis.  A  small  pellucid  vesicle,  that  con- 
tains a  serous  fluid 

PHLYSIS.     (From  dXusW.lo burn.)     The  name  of 

a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.   Class,  U<tn\a- 
tiea;    Order,  Phlogctica.      It  has  only  one  species, 
Phlysis  paronychia.    Whitlow. 
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rilLYZA'CIUM.  (From  d,\v\w,  to  be  Ut.)  A 
pustule  on  the  skin,  excited  by  lire  or  heat.     See 

PHCENIGMUS.  i.From0oii/iL  red.)  1.  A  redness 
of  the  skin,  such  as  is  produced  by  stimulating  sub- 
stances. 

o.  That  which  reddens  the  skin  when  applied  to  it. 

PHGE'NIX.  (tfoivii;,  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  date 
palm  tree;  from  which,  as  a  primitive  word,  Phoenicia, 
the  land  of  palm-trees,  seems  to  have  derived  its  name, 
as  likewise  the  red  colour  pheoniceus.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diozeia ;  Order,  Triandria. 
The  dote  palm-tree. 

PiicsNix  dactymfera.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  date-tree.  Pharnix-  frondibus  pinnutis ;  foliolis 
insii'urmilius  complicatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  fruit  is 
caKed  dactylus  or  dale.  Dates  are  oblong.  Before 
they  are  ripe,  they  aie  rather  rough  and  astringent: 
but  when  perfectly  matured,  they  are  much  of  the  na 
turc  of  the  tig.  See  Ficus  carica.  Senegal  dates  are 
much  esteemed,  they  having  a  more  sugary,  agreeable 
flavour  than  those  of  JSgypl  and  other  places.  Dates 
are  aperient. 

PHONICA.  (Phonicus;  fiom  d>otvij,  the  voice.) 
The  name  of  the  first  order  of  the  class  Pncuinutua, 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  the  vocal 
avenues.  It  has  six  genera,  viz.  Coryza ;  Polypus; 
Jflhonchus  ;  .Ophonia  ;  Uysphonia ;  Psellismus. 

PHOSGENE  GAS.  (Phosgene:  so  called  by  its 
discoverer,  Doctor  John  Davy,  from  its  mode  of  pro- 
duction.) Chloro-carhonaceous  acid,  a  combination 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine,  made  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  to  the  action  of  light.  It  has  a  peculiar  pungent 
odour,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  resolved  into  carbonic 
and  muriatic  acid  gas. 

PHOSPHATE.  U'hosphas ;  from  phosphorus.)  A 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  phosphoric  acid  with  sali- 
fiable bases;  thus,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  pho?a\\U 
of  lime,  &c. 

PHOSPHATIC  ACID.  Jlcidum  phosphaticum. 
"  This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  slow  combustion  of  cy- 
linders of  phosphorus  in  the  air  For  which  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  air  be  renewed  to  support  the 
combustion;  that  it  be  humid,  otherwise  the  dry  coat 
of  phosphatic  acid  would  screen  the  phosphorus  from 
farther  action  of  the  oxygen,  and  that  the  different 
cylinders  of  phosphorus  be  insulated,  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  becoming  too  high,  which  would  melt  or  in- 
flame them,  so  as  to  produce  phosphoric  acid.  The 
acid,  as  it  is  formed,  must  be  collected  in  a  vessel,  so 
as  to  lose  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  All  these  condi- 
tions may  be  thus  fulfilled:  We  take  a  parcel  of  glass 
tubes,  which  are  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  one  end;  we 
introduce  into  each  a  cylinder  of  phosphorus  a  little 
shorter  than  the  tube  :  we  dispose  of  these  lubes  along- 
side of  one  another  to  the  amount  of  30  or  40,  in  a 
glass  funnel,  the  beak  of  which  passes  into  a  bottle 
placed  on  a  plate,  covered  with  water.  We  then 
cov<  i  the  bottle  and  its  funnel  with  a  large  bell-glass, 
having  a  small  hole  in  its  top,  and  another  in  its  side. 

A  film  of  phosphorus  first  evaporates,  then  combines 
with  the  oxygen  and  the  water  of  the  air,  giving  birth 
to  phosphatic  acid,  which  collects  in  small  drops  at  the 
end  of  the  glats  tubes,  and  falls  through  the  funnel 
into  the  bottle.  A  little  phosphatic  acid  is  also  found 
on  the  sides  of  the  bell-glass,  and  in  the  water  of  the 
plate.     The  process  is  a  very  slow  one. 

The  phosphatic  acid  thus  collected  is  very  dilute 
We  reduce  it  ]o  a  viscid  consistence,  by- heating  it 
gently  ;  and  better  still,  by  putting  it,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  Into  a  capsule  over  another  capsule  full 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air  pump,  from  which  we  exhaust  the  air. 

The  acid  thus  formed  is  a  viscid  liquid,  without  co- 
lour, having  a  faint  smell  of  phosphorus, a  strong  taste, 
reddening  strongly  the  tincture  of  litmus,  and  denser 
than  water  in  a  proportion  not  well  determined  Every 
thing  leads  to  the  belief  that  this  acid  would  be  solid, 
could  we  deprive  it  of  water.  When  it  is  heated  in  a 
retort,  pliosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and 
phosphoric  acid  remains.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
of  the  water  concur  to  litis  transformation.  Phosphatic 
acid  has  no  action,  either  on  oxygen  gas,  or  on  the  at 
mospheric  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  coin 
billing  with  water,  a  slight  degree  of  heat  is  occasion 
ed.    The  phosphatic  acid  in  its  action  on  the  salitia 
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Die  bases  is  transformed  into  phosphorous  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  whence  proceed  phosphites  and  phos- 
phates." 

PHOSPHITE.  Pho.yhu  V  salt  formed  by  the 
conibination  of  phosphorous  acid  with  salifiable  bases; 
dins,  ammoniacal  phosphite,  &c. 

Phosphorated  hydrogen.    Sec  Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE.  The  luminous  appearance 
which  is  given  off  bv  phosphorescent  bodies. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Meidun  phosphoricua. 
"The  tiase  of  this  acid,  or  the  acid  itself,  abounds  in 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  in  combination  with  lead, 
in  the  green  lead  ore;  with  iron,  ia  the  bog  ores, 
which  aliord  cold  short  iron,  ami  more  especially  With 
calcareous  earth  in  several  kinds  of  stone.  Whole 
mountains  in  the  province  of  Estrcuiadina  in  Spain  are 
composed  of  this  combination  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime.  Howies  affirms,  that  the  stone  is  whitish  and 
tasteless,  and  affords  a  blue  dame  without  smell  when 
thrown  upon  burning  coals.  Prout  describes  it  as  a 
dense  stone,  not  hard  enough  to  strike  Are  with  steel ; 
and  says  that  it  is  found  in  strata,  which  always  lie 
horizontally  upon  quartz,  and  winch  are  intersected 
with  veins  of  quartz.  When  this  stone  is  scattered 
upon  burning  coals.it  does  not  decrepitate,  but  burns 
with  a  beautiful  gieen  light,  which  lasts  a  considerable 
time.  It  niel  s  into  a  white  enamel  by  the  blow. pipe  ; 
is  soluble  with  heat,  and  some  effervescence  in  the  ni- 
tric acid,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime  with  the  sulphu- 
ric acid,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  set  at  liberty  in 
the  fluid. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  abounds  with  phosphorus, 
or  its  acid.  It  is  principally  found  in  plants  the 
in  marshy  places,  in  turf,  and  several  species  of  the 
white  woods.  Various  seeds,  potatoes,  agaric,  soot, 
and  charcoal,  adbrd  phosphoric  acid,  by  abstracting 
the  nitric  acid  from  them,  and  lixiviating  the  residue". 
The  lixivium  contains  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  may 
either  be  saturated  with  lime  by  the  addition  of  lime- 
water,  in  which  case  it  forms  a  solid  compound  ;  or  it 
may  be  tried  by  examination  of  its  leading  properties 
by  other  chemical  methods 

In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  bodies  of  animals  which  are  not  considera- 
bly volatile.  There  is  not,  in  all  probability,  any  part 
of  these  organized  beings  which  is  free  from  it.  It  has 
been  obtained  from  blood,  flesh,  both  of  land  and  water 
animals;  from  cheese  ;  and  it  exists  in  large  quantities 
in  bones,  combined  with  calcareous  earth.  Urine  con- 
tains it,  not  only  in  a  disengaged  state,  hut  also  com- 
bined with  ammonia,  soua,  and  lime.  Il  was  by  the 
evaporation  and  distillation  of  this  excrementilious 
fluid  with  charcoal  that  phosphorus  was  first  made; 
the  charcoal  decomposing  the  disengaged  acid  and  the 
ammoniacal  salt.  Hut  it  is  more  cheaply  obtained  by 
the  process  of  Scheete,  from  bones,  by  the  application 
of  at;  acid  to  their  earthy  residue  after  calcination. 

In  this  process  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  be  the 
most  convenient,  because  it  forms  a  nearly  insoluble 
compound  with  the  lime  of  the  bones.  Bones  of  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal,  being  calcined  to  whiteness  in  an  open 
lire,  lose  almost  half  of  their  weight.  This  must  be 
pounded,  am!  gifted;  or  the  trouble  may  be  spared  by 
buying  the  powder  that  is  sold  to  make  cupels  for  the 
assayers,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  powder  of  burned  bones 
ready  sifted.  To  three  pounds  of  the  powder  there 
may  be  added  about  two  pounds  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Four  or  five  pounds  of  water  must  be  af- 
terward added  to  assist  the  action  of  the  acid ;  and 
during  the  whole  process  the  operator  must  remember 
to  place  himself  and  his  vessels  so  that  the  fumes  may 
oe  blown  from  him.  The  whole  may  be  then  left  on  a 
gentle  sand  bath  for  twelve  hours  or  more,  taking  care 
to  supply  the  loss  of  water  which  happens  by  evapora- 
tion. The  next  day  a  large  quantity  of  water  must  be 
added,  the  whole  strained  through  a  sieve,  and  the  re- 
sidual matter,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime,  must  be  edul- 
corated by  repeated  affusions  of  hot  water,  till  it  passes 
tasteless.  The  waters  contain  phosphoric  acid  nearly 
free  from  lime;  and  by  evaporation,  first  in  glazed 
earthen,  and  then  in  glass  vessels,  or  rather  in  vessels  of 
I  iatina  or  silver,  for  the  hot  acid  acts  upon  glass,  afford 
tie  ariilin  a  concentrated  state,  which,  by  the  force  of 
strong  neat  in  a  crucible,  may  be  made  to  acquire  the 
form  of  a  transparent  consistent  glass,  though  k  is 
usually  of  a  milky,  opaque  appearance. 
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For  making  phosphorus,  it  is  not  necessary  o  evano 
rate  the  water  further  than  to  bring  It  to  ill 
lance  of  syrup  ;  ami  the  small  portion  of  lime  it  con 
tains  is  not  an  impediment  worth  the  trouble  of  remov- 
ing, as  it  ail; cts  the  produce  very  little.  But  when  the 
acid  is  required  in  a  purer  stale,  it  is  proper  to  add  a 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which,  by  double 
elective  attraction,  precipitates  the  lime  that  was  held 
in  solution   by  the   phosphoric  acid.     The  fluid,  being 

then  evaporated,  affords  a  crystallized  aiumoniacal 
sail,  which  may  be  melted  in  a  silver  vessel,  as  the  acid 
acts  upon  L'la^s  or  eaithen  vessels.    The  ammonia  is 

driven  off  by  the  heat,  and  the  acid  acquires  the  form 
of  a  compact  glass,  as  transparent  as  rock  crystal,  acid 
to  the  taste,  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent  il/ 
the  air. 

This  acid  is  ccmsaonly  pare,  but  nevertheless  ma] 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  originally  existing  in. 
the  bones,  and  not  capable  of  being  taken  away  by 
this  process,  ingenious  as  it  is.  The  only  unequivocal 
method  of  obtaining  a  pure  acid  appears  to  consist  in 
first  converting  it  into  phosphorus  by  distillation  of  the 
materials  with  charcoal,  and  then  converting  II  again 
into  acid  by  rapid  combustion,  at  a  high  temperature, 
either  in  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  or  some  other  equi- 
valent process. 

Phosphorus  may  also  be  converted  into  the  acid  state 

by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  In  tills  Operation,  a 
tubulated  retort  with  a  ground  stopper,  mUBJ  be  half 
filled  wilh  nitric  acid,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  A 
small  piece  of  phosphorus  being  then  Introduced 
through  the  tube,  will  bt-  dissolved  with  effervescence, 
produced  by  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitric 
oxide.  The  addition  of  phosphorus  must  be  continued 
until  the  last  piece  remains  undissolved.  The  lire 
being  then  raised  to  drive  over  the  remainder  of 
the  nitric  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  found  in 
the  retort,  partly  in  the  concrete  and  partly  in  the  li- 
quid form. 

Sulphuric  acid  produces  nearly  the  same  edict  as  the 

nitric  ;  n  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  flying  off 

1  But  as  it  requires  a  stronger  heat  to  drive  off  the  last 

portions  of  this  acid,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 

purpose.    The  liquid  chlorine  likewise  acidifies  it. 

When  phosphorus  is  burned  by  a  strong  heat,  suffi- 
cient to  cause  it  to  flame  rapidly,  it  is  almost  perfectly 
converted  into  dry  acid,  some  of  which  is  thrown  up 
by  the  force  of  the  combusiion,  and  the  rest  remains 
upon  the  supporter. 

This  substance  has  also  been  acidified  by  the  direct 
application  of  oxygen  gas  passed  through  hot  water 
in  which  the  phosphorus  was  liquefied  or  fused. 

The  general  characters  of  phosphoric  acid  are:  1. 

Me  in  water  in  all  proportions,  producing  a 

specific  gravity,  which  increases  as  the  quantity  of  acid 

is  greater,  but  does  not  exceed  2.087,  which  is  that  of 

the  glacial  acid.     2.  It  produces  heal  when  mixed  with 

water,  though  not  very  considerable,    '.i.  It  has  no 

smell  when  pure,  and  its  taste  is  sour,  but  no!  corro- 
sive. 4.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  sublimes  in  close  ves- 
sels ;  but  loses  this  property  by  the  addition  of  water; 
in  which  circumstance  it  greatly  difiers  from  the  bora- 
cic  acid,  which  is  lived  when  dry,  but  rises  by  the  help 
of  water.  5  When  considerably  diluted  with  water, 
and  evaporated,  the  aqucoes  vapourcarries  up  a  small 
portion  of  the  acid.  6.  With  charcoal  or  inflammable 
matter,  in  a  strong  heat,  ir  lo-es  its  oxygen,  and  be 
comes  converted  into  phosphorus. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  difficult  of  crystallizing. 

Though  the  phosphoric  acid  is  scarcely  corrosive, 
yet,  when  concentrated,  if  .acts  upon  oils,  which  it  dis 
colours,  and  at  length  blackens,  producing  heat,  and  a 
strong  smell  like  that  of  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine; 
but  does  r.ot  form  a  true  acid  soap.  It  has  most  effect 
on  essential  oils,  less  on  drying  oils,  and  least  of  all  on 
mtc4ls.  Spirit  of  wine  and  phosphoric  arid  have  a 
weak  action  on  each  other.  Home  heat  is  excited  by 
this  mixture,  and  the  product  which  comes  over  in  dis- 
tillation of  the  mixture  is  strongly  acid,  of  a  pungent 
arsenical  smell,  Inflammable  with  smoke,  missible  in 
all  proportions  with  water,  precipitating  silver  and 
mercury  from  their  solutions,  but  not  gold;  and  al- 
though not  an  ether,  ye*  it  seems  to  be  an  approxima 
lion  to  that  kind  of  combination. 

Phosphoric  acid,  united  with  baryte*,  produces  an 
msoiuhle  salt,  in  the  form  of  ::  heavy  white  powder, 
fusible  at  a  high  temneraturc  into  a  gray  enamel,   The 
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Str^st  mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  adding  an  alkaline  phos- 
.  the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  barytes. 
phosphate  of  strontian  differs  from  the  preced- 
ing in  being  soluble  in  an  excess  of  its  acid. 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  very  abundant  in  tlie  native 

The  phosphate  of  lime  is  very  difficult  to  fuse,  but 
in  a  glasshouse  furnace  it  softens,  and  acquires  the  se- 
mi transparency  and  grain  of  porcelain.  It  is  insolu- 
ble iu  water,  but  when  well  cabined,  forms  a  kind  of 
paste  with  it,  as  iu  making  cupeis.  Besides  this  use  of 
It,  it  is  employed  for  polishing gehlS  and  metals,  lor  ab- 
sorbing grease  from  cloth,  linen,  or  paper,  and  for  pre- 
paring phosphorus.  In  medicine  it  lias  been  strongly 
intended  against  the  rickets  by  Dr.  Bonhoinme  of 
A\  ignon,  either  alone  or  combined  with  phosphate  of 
The  burnt  hartshorn  of  the  shops  is  a  phosphate 
of  lime. 

An  acidulous  phosphate  of  lime  is  found  in  human 
mine,  and  may  he  crystallized  in  small  silky  filaments, 
or  shining  scales,  which  unite  together  into  something 
listence  of  honey,  and  have  a  perceptibly 
acid  taste.  It  may  be  prepared  by  partially  decom- 
posing the  calcareous  phosphate  of  bones  by  the  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  or  muriatic  arid,  or  by  dissolving  thai 
phosphate  iu  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  rrysiallizable.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it 
,  liquefies,  swells  up,  heroines  dry,  and  may  be 
feed  Into  a  transparent  {.'lass,  which  is  insipid,  insolu- 
ble, and  unalterable  in  the  air  In  these  characters  it 
differs  from  the  glacial  acid  of  phosphorus.  It  is  partly 
di  composablc  by  charcoal,  so  as  to  afford  phosphorus. 

The  phosphate  of  patassa  is  very  deliquescent,  and 
not  crystallizable,  but  condensing  into  a  kind  of  jelly. 
Like  the  preceding  species,  it  lirst  undergoes  the  aque- 
ous fusion,  swells,  dries,  and  maybe  fused  into  a  glass; 
out  this  glass  deliquesces.     II  has  a  sweetish  saline 

The  phosphate  of  soda  was  first  discovered  com- 
bined wiih  ammonia  in  urine, by  Schockwitz, and  was 
called  fusible  or  microcosmic  sail.  Margraff  obtained 
it  alone  by  lixiviating  the  residuum  left  alter  preparing 
phosphorus  from  this  triple  salt  and  charcoal.  Haupt, 
who  first  discriminated  the  two.  gave  the  pbosphateof 
soda  l  he  name  of  sal  mirabile  pcrlalum.  Kouelle  very 
properly  announced  it  to  be  a  compound  of  soda  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Bergman  considered  it,  or  rather  the 
acidulous  phosphate,  as  a  peculiar  acid,  and  cave  it  the 
name  ofperlate  acid.  Guyton-Morveau  did  the  same, 
but  distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  ouretic :  at  length 
Klaproth  ascertained  its  real  nature  to  be  as  Kouelle 
had  affirmed. 

This  phosphate  is  now  commonly  prepared  by  adding 

to  the  acidulous  phosphate  of  lime  as  much  carbonate 

;,i  in  solution  as  will  fully  saturate  the  acid.    The 

carbonate  of  lime  which  precipitates,  being  separated 

by  (ill  ration,  the  liquid  is  duly  evaporated  so  as  to  crys- 

the   phosphate  of  soda;  but  il  tbeie  be  not  a 

slight  excess  of  alkali,  the  cry.-tals  will  not  be  large  and 

tr.     Puncke,  of  Linz,   leci nends,   as    a    more 

lomical  and  expeditious  mode,  to  saturate  the  ex- 
cess of  lime  in  calcined  bones  bv  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime  that   remains  in 
acid.    To  this  solution  he  adds  an  equal  quan- 
tlty  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  recovers  the  nitric  acid  by 

alioit.      lie  then  separates  the  phosphate  of  soda 

from  sulphate  of  lime  by  elutriation  and  crystallization, 
ml.  The  crystals  are  rhomboidal  prisms  of  dif 
ii  renl  shapes;  efflorescent ;  soluble  in  :i  parts  of  cold, 
and  1!  of  hot  water.  They  arecapable  of  being  fused 
into  an  opaque  white  class,  which  may  be  again  dis- 
i  and  crystallized,  It  may  be  converted  into  an 
acidulous  phosphate  by  an  addition  of  acid,  or  by  either 
in  the  strong  acids,  which  partially,  but  not  wholly, 

npose  it.     As  ils  taste  is  simply  saline,  without 

thing  disagreeable,  it  is  much  used  as  a  purgative, 
ill.  in  which  ii  is  not  distinguishable  from 
ion  salt,    for  this  elegant  addition  to  our  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  we  are  indebted  to  Or.  Tear- 
In  assayswith  the  blow-pipe  it  Is  of  great  utility; 
and  it  lei-  been  used  instead  of  borax  for  soldering. 

The  phnsphateof  ammonia  Crystallizes  in  prisms  with 
four  regular  sides,  terminating  in  pyramids,  and  some- 
times  in  bundles  of  small  needles.  Its  taste  is  cool, 
Baline,  lungent,  and  urinous.  On  the  fire  il  comports 
the  preceding  species,  exci  pi  thai  the  whole 
of  Its  »se  may  be  driven  oil'  by  a  continuance  of  the 
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heat,  leaving  only  the  acid  behind.  It  is  but  little  more 
soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold,  which  takes  up  a 
fourth  of  its  weight.  It  is  pretty  abundant  in  human 
urine,  particularly  after  it  has  become  putrid.  It  is  au 
excellent  flux  both  for  assays  and  the  blow-pipe,  and  iu 
the  fabrication  of  coloured  glass  and  artificial  gems. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  crystallizes  in  irregular 
bexahedral  prisms,  obliquely  truncated;  but  is  com 
monly  pulverulent,  as  it  effioresces  very  quickly.  It 
requires  fifty  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  ii.  Its  taste  ie 
cool  and  sweetish.    This  salt  too  is  lound  in  urine. 

An  ammoniaio-magnesian  phosphate  has  been  dis 
covered  in  an  intestinal  calculus  of  a  horse  by  Four 
croy,  and  since  by  Bariboldi,  and  likewise  by  the  for- 
mer, in  some  human  urinary  calculi. 

The  phosphate  cf  glzi-im  has  been  examined  by 
Vauquelin,  who  informs  us,  that  it  is  a  white  powder, 
or  mucilaginous  mass,  without  any  perceptible  taste; 
fusible  but  not  decomposable  by  heat;  unalterable  ifi 
the  air,  and  insoluble  unless  in  an  excess  of  its  acid. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  phosphoric  acid, 
aided  by  heat,  acts  upon  silex  ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
it  enters  into  many  artificial  gems  in  the  state  of  a 
phosphate." — Ure't  Chemical  Dictionary. 

PHOSPHORITE.  A  subspecies  of  apatite.  1.  Com- 
mon phosphorite.  This  is  ol  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
when  rubbed  in  an  iron  mortar,  or  thrown  on  red-hot 
coals.  It  emits  a  green-coloured  phosphoric  light.  It 
is  found  in  Eslremadura,  in  Spain. 

2.  Earthy  phosphorite  01  a  grayish  white  colour, 
and  consists  of  dull  dusty  particles,  which  phospho- 
resce on  glowing  coals,    ft  is  tbund  in  Hungary. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  dcvlum  phosphorotum. 
"  Tiiis  acid  was  discovered  in  1812  by  Sir  II.  Davy. 
When  phosphorus  and  corrosive  sublimate  act  on 
each  other  at.  an  elevated  temperature,  a  liquid  called 
protochloride  of  phosphorus  is  Ibrmed.  Water  added 
to  this,  resolves  it  into  muriatic  and  phosphorous  acids. 
A  moderate  heat  suffices  to  expel  the  former,  and  the 
latter  remains  associated  with  water.  It  has  a  very 
sour  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  neutralizes 
bases.  When  heated  strongly  iu  open  vessels,  it  in- 
flames. Phosphuretted  hydrogen  flies  off,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  remains.  Ten  parts  of  it  heated  in  close 
vi  sselsgiveoffone-half  of  bihy  droguret  of  phosphorus, 
and  leave  8A  of  phosphoric  acid.  Hence  the  liquid  acid 
consists  of  j0.7  acid  -+-  19.3  water.  Its  prime  equiva- 
lent is  2.5." 

PHOSPHORUS.  (From  <£uf,  light,  and  q>tpo>,  to 
carry.)  Aulophosphorus.  A  simple  substance  which 
has  never  been  found  pure  in  nature.  It  is  always 
met  with  united  to  oxygen,  or  iu  the  state  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  that  state  it  exists  very  plentifully,  and  is 
united  to  different  annual,  vegetable,  and  mineral  sub 
stances. 

"  If  phosphoric  acid  be  mixed  with  l-5th  of  its  weight 
of  powdeied  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  distilled  at  a 
moderate  red  beat,  in  a  coated  earthen  retort,  whose 
beak  is  partially  immersed  in  a  basin  of  water,  drops 
of  a  waxy-looking  substance  will  pass  over,  and,  fall- 
ing into  the  water,  will  concrete  into  the  solid  called 
phosphorus.  It  must  be  purified,  by  straining  it  through 
a  piece  Of  chamois  leather,  under  warm  water.  lt'is 
yellow-  and  semitransparent.  It  is  as  soft  as  wax,  but 
fully  more  cohesive  ami  ductile.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.77. 
It  melts  at  Siua  F.  and  boils  at  5oU°. 

In  the  atmosphere,  at  common  temperatures,  it  emits 
a  white  smoke,  w  Inch,  in  the  dark,  appears  luminous. 
Tins  smoke  is  acidulous,  and  results  from  the  slow 
oxygenation  of  the  phosphorus,  hi  air  perfectly  dry, 
however,  phosphorus  does  not  smoke,  because  the  acid 

which  is  formed  is  solid,  and, closely  incasing  the  com- 
bustible, screens  it  from  the  atmosp'heiical  Oxygen. 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  the  air  to  about  148°, 

it   takes  fire,  and   burns   with  a  splendid  white  light, 

and  a  copious  dense  smoke.  lithe  combustion  take 
place  within  a  large  glass  receiver,  the  smoke  becomes 
condensed  into  snow}  looking  particles,  which  fall  in 
a  successive  shower,  coating  the  botlom  plate  with 
igy  efflorescence  o(  phosphoric  arid.  This  acid 
snow  soon  liquefies  by  the  absorption  of  aqueous  va- 
pour liom  the  air. 

When  phosphorus  is  Inflamed  in  oxygen,  the  light 
and  heat  are  incomparably  more  intense;  the  former 
dazzling  the  eye,  and  the  latter  cracking  the  glas 

sel.      Solid  phosphoric  acid  results;  consisting  of    I.J 

ins  -|-  2.0  oxvgen. 
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H  li»n  phosphorus  is  heated  in  highly  rarefied  air, 
three  products  are  Conned  from  it:  one  Is  phosphoric 
acid  ;  one  is  a  volatile  white  powder ;  and  the  third  is 
i  red  solid  of  comparative  fixity,  requiring  a  heal  above 
that  of  boiling  water  for  its  fusion.  The  volatile  sub- 
stance is  soluble  in  water,  imparting  acid  properties  to 
it.  It  seems  to  be  phosphorous  acid.  The  red  sub- 
stance is  probably  an  oxide  of  phosphorus,  since,  for 
its  conversion  into  phosphoric  acid  it  requiri 
oxygen  than  phosphorus  does.  See  Phosphoric,  Phos- 
phorous, and  Nupojihosphorous  .icids. 

Phosphorus  and  chlorine  combine  with  great  I'acili- 
y.  v.  hen  brought  in  contact  with  each  other  at  common 
temperatures, 

1.  When  chlorine  is   introduced   into  a  retort  ex- 
hausted of  air,  and  containing  phosphorus,  the  phos- 
tis  takes  tire,  and  burns  with  a  pale  flame,  throw- 
sparks  ;  while  a  white  substance  rises  and  con- 
en  the  sides  of  the  ves.-i  I. 
If  the  chlorine  be  in  considerable  quantity,  as  much  as 
10  cubic  inches  to  a  grain  of  phosphorus,  thelattci  will 
entirely  disappear,  and  nothing  but  the  white  powder 
will  be  formed,  into  which  about  1)  cubic  inches  of  the 
chlorine  will  be  condensed.     No  new  gaseous  mailer 
is  produced. 

The  powder  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  chlo- 
rine, first  described  as  a  peculiar  body  by  Sir  II.  Davy 
in  1810  ;  and  various  analytical  and  synthetical  experi- 
ments which  he  made  w  ith  it.  prove  that  it  consists  of 
about  1  phosphorus,  and  G.S  chlorine  in  weight.  It  is 
the  bichloride  of  phosphorus. 

Its  properties  are  very  peculiar.  It  is  snow  white, 
extremely  volatile,  risiuj  in  a  gaseous  form  at  a  tem- 
perature much  below  that  of  boiling  water.  Under 
pneumatic  pressure  it  may  be  fused,  and  then  it  crystal- 
lizes in  transparent  prisms. 

It  acts  violently  on  water,  decomposing  it,  whence 
result  the  phosphoric  and  muriatic  acids;  the  former 
from  the  combination  of  the  phosphorus  with  the 
and  the  latter  from  that  of  the  chlorine  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water.  It  produces  flame  when 
exposed  to  a  lighted  taper.  If  it  be  transmitted 
through  an  ignited  glass  tube,  along  with  oxygen,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  phosphoric  acid  and  chlorine  are  ob- 
tained. The  superior  fixity  of  the  acid  above  the  chlo- 
ride, seems  to  give  that  ascendancy  of  attraction  to  the 
oxygen  here,  which  the  chlorine  possesses  in  most  other 
Dry  litmus  paper  exposed  to  its  vapour  in  a 
vessel  exhausted  of  air,  is  reddened.  When  introduced 
into  a  vessel  containing  ammonia,  a  combination  takes 
place,  accompanied  with  much  heat,  and  there  results 
a  compound,  insoluble  in  water,  undecomposable  by 
acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  and  possessing  characteis 
analogous  to  earths. 

2.  The  protochloride  of  phosphorus  was  first  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  the  year  1809.  If 
phosphorus  be  sublimed  through  corrosive  sublimate, 
in  powder  in  a  glass  tube,  a  limpid  fluid  comes  over  as 
clear  as  water,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.45. 
It  emits  acid  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  decom- 
posing the  aqueous  vapour.  If  paper,  imbued  with  it, 
Be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  acid  without  inflam- 
mation It  does  not  redden  dry  litmus  paper  plunged 
into  it.  Its  vapour  burns  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
When  mixed  with  water,  and  heated,  muriatic  acid 
flies  off.  and  phosphorous  acid  remains.  If  it  be  intro- 
duced into  a  vessel  containing  chloime,  it  is  converted 
into  the  bichloride;  and  if  made  to  act  upon  ammonia, 
phosphorus  is  produced,  and  the  same  earthy-like  coin- 
pound  results  as  that  formed  by  the  bichloride  and 
ammonia. 

The  compounds  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  have  been 
examined  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac- 

Phosphorus  unites  to  iodine  with  the  disengagement 
of  heat,  but  no  light.    One  part  of  phosphi 
eight  of  iodine  form  a  compound  of  a  red  orange-brown 
colour,  fusible  at  about  212°,  and  volatile  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

One  part  of  phosphorus  and  1G  of  iodine  produce  a 
crystalline  matter  of  a  gravish-blaek  colour,  fusible 
at  84°. 

One  part  of  phosphorus,  and  24  of  iodine,  produce  a 
black  substance  partially  fusible  at  115°. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen.  Of  this  compound  there 
.ire  two  varieties:  one  consisting  of  a  prime  of  each 
tonstituent,  and  therefore  to  be  called  phosphuretted 
■j]  irogon  ;  another,  in  which  she  relation  oi  phespbo- 
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rus  is  one  hall  less,  to  be  called  therefore  suliphoy|th'< 
retted  hydrogen. 

1.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen.  Into  a  small  retort 
filled  with  milk  of  lime,  or  potassa  wafer,  let  so.ne 
fragments  of  phosphorus  be  introduced,  and  let  the 
heat  of  an  Argand  flame  be  applied  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  retort,  while  its  beak  is  immersed  in  the  water  of  a 
pneumatic  trough.  Bubbles  of  <jas  will  come  over 
which  explode  spontaneously  with  contact  of  air.  It 
may  also  be  procured  by  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic 

acid  on  phosphuiel  Of  lime.     In  order  to  obtain  the  gas 

pure,  however,  we  must  receive  ii  over  mercury     Itu 

smell  is  very  disagreeable,  lissp.  grav.  Is 0.0032.  100 
cubic  inches  weigh  27.5  gr.  In  oxygen,  it  Inflames 
with  a  brilliant  white  light.  In  common  air,  when  the 
gaseous  bubble  bursts  the  lilm  of  water,  and  explode*, 

there  rises  up  a  liugol'  white  smoke,  luminous  in  the 
dark.  Water  absorbs  about  1-lllih  of  its  bulk  of  this 
gas,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  a  bitter  taste,  i led 
the  Characteristic  Smell  ol'  the  gas.  When  brought  in 
contact  wiih  chlorine  it  detonates  with  a  bi  illiantgieei; 
light:  but  the  products  have  never  been  particularly 
examined. 

2.  Subphosphuretted  hydrogen.  It  was  dl 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1812.  'When  the  crvstalPnellydrule 
oi'  phosphorous  acid  is  heated  in  a  ret.-rl  out  of  the 
contact  ol'  air,  solid  phosphoric  acid  is  formed,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  suhphnsphuiet  ted  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
Its  smell  is  fetid,  but  not  so  disagreeably  so  as  that  of 
the  preceding  gas.  It  does  not  spontaneously  explode 
like  it  with  oxygen  :  but  at  a  temperature  of  300°  a 
violent  detonation  takes  place.  In  chlorine  it  explodes 
with  a  white  flame.  Water  absorbs  one-eighth  of  ils 
volume  of  this  . 

It  is  probable  that  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  some 
times  contains  the  subphosphuret  and  common  hydro 
gen  mixed  with  it. 

'There  is  not,  perhaps,'  says  Sir  II.  Davy,  'in  the 
whole  series  of  chemical  phenomena,  a  more  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  theory  of  definite  proportions,  than 
that  offered  in  the  decomposition  of  hydrophospliorous 
acid  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  hydrophosphoric  gas. 

1  Four  proportions  of  the  acid  contain  four  propor- 
tions of  phosphorus  and  four  of  oxygen;  two  propor 
tions  of  water  contain  four  proportions  of  hydrogen 
and  two  of  oxygen  (all  by  volume.)  The  six  propor 
tions  of  oxygen  unite  to  three  proportions  of  phospho- 
rus to  form  three  ol"  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  four  pio- 
portions  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  phosphorus 
fo  form  one  proportion  of  hydrophosphoric  gas  (that  is, 
subphosphuretted  hydrogen) ;  and  there  are  no  other 
products.' — Elements,  p.  297. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  capabl  •  of  combining. 
They  may  be  united  by  molting  them  together  in  a  tube 
exhausted  of  air,  or  under  water.  In  this  last  case, 
they  must  be  used  in  small  quantities;  as,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  action,  water  is  decomposed,  sometimes 
with  explosions.  They  unite  in  many  proportions 
The  most  fusible  compound  is  that  of  one  and  a  half 
of  sulphur  to  two  of  phosphorus.  This  remains  liquid 
at  40°  Fahrenheit.  When  solid,  ils  colour  is  yellowish- 
white.  It  is  more  combustible  than  phosphorus,  and 
distils  undecompounded  at  a  strong  heat.  Had  it 
consisted  of  '-  sulphur — 3  phosphoiiis,  we  should  have 
had  a  definite  compound  of  1  prime  of  the  fust — 2  of 
the  second  constituent.  This  proportion  forms  the 
best  composition  for  phosphoric  Are-matches  or  bottles. 
A  particle  of  it  attached  to  a  brimstone  match,  inflames 
When  gently  rubbed  agajlist  a  surface  of  cork  or  wood. 
An  oxide  made  by  heating  phosphorus  in  a  narrow- 
mouthed  phial  with  an  ignited  wire,  answers  the  same 
The  phial  must  be  kept  closely  corked,  other 
wise  phosphorous  arid  is  speedily  formed. 

Phosphorus  is  soluble  in  oils,  and  communicates  O 
them  the  properly  of  appearing  luminous  in  the  dark 
Alkohol  and  ether  also  dissolve  it,  but  more  spa- 
ringly." 

The  earliest  account  we  have  concerning  the  medi- 
cinal use  of  phosphorus,  is  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
Ualler's  Collection  of  Theses,  relating  to  the  history 
and  cure  of  diseases.  The  original  dissertation  is  en- 
titled, he.  Phosphori  Loco  Medicamenti  adsumpti  vit- 
iate medica,  aliqvot  casibus  singularibus  confirmaUL 
.Snctore  J.  Gobi  Mcntz.  There  are  three  cases  of  sin- 
gular cures  performed  by  means  of  phosphorus,  nar- 
rated in  this  thesis;  the  history  of  these  cases  am 
cures  was  sent  to  Dr.  Gahi  .Men;/.,  bv  his  lather. 
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The  first  instance  is  of  a  man  who  laboured  under  a 
putrid  fever. 

The  second,  is  that  of  a  man  who  laboured  under  a 
bilious  lever. 

The  third  case  is  entitled  a  malignant  catarrhal  fever, 
with  petechia. 

The  dangerous  consequences  which  are  likely  to 
follow  the  injudicious  administration  of  phosphorus 
cannot  he  impressed  on  the  mind  more  strongly  than 
by  reading  the  cases  and  experiments  which  are  men- 
tioned by  VVeickard,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  miscella- 
neous writings,  (Vermiscfate  Medicineche  Schriflten, 
von  M.  A.  VVeickard.) 

PHOSPHURET.  {I'hosphuretum,  from  phosphorus.) 
A  combination  of  phosphorus,  with  a  combustible  or 
metallic  oxide. 

Phvsphuretted  hydrogen.    See  Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHUBETUWr    See  Phosphuret. 

PHOTICITE.  A  mixture  of  the  silicate  and  carbo- 
silicate  of  manganese. 

PHOTOPHO'BIA.  (From  ^j,  light,  and  0«6£w,to 
dread.)  Such  an  intolerance  of  light,  that  the  eye,  or 
rather  the  retina,  can  scarcely  bear  its  irritating  rays. 
Such  patients  generally  wink,  or  close  their  eyes  in 
light,  which  they  cannot  bear  without  exquisite  pain, 
or  confused  vision.  The  proximate  cause  is  too  great 
a  sensibility  in  the  retina.     The  species  are, 

1.  Photophobia  inflammatoria,  or  dread  of  light  from 
an  inflammatory  cause,  which  is  a  particular  symptom 
of  the  internal  ophthalmia. 

ii.  Photophobia,  from  the  disuse  of  light,  which  hap- 
pens to  persons  long  confined  in  dark  places  or  prisons  ; 
on  the  coming  out  of  which  into  light  the  pupil  con- 
tracts, and  the  persons  cannot  bear  light.  The  depres- 
sion of  the  cataract  occasions  this  symptom,  which  ap- 
pears as  though  fire  and  lightning  entered  the  eye,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  strong  rays  of  light. 

3.  Photophobia  nervca,  or  a  nervous  photophobia, 
which  arises  from  an  increased  sensibility  of  the  ner- 
vous expansion  and  optic  nerve.  It  is  a  symptom  of 
the  hydrophobia,  and  many  disorders,  both  acute  and 
nervous. 

4.  Photophobia,  from  too  great  light,  as  looking  at  the 
sun.  or  at  the  strong  light  of  modern  lamps. 

PIIOTO'PSIA.  (From  <j>uis,  light,  and  od/if,  vision.) 
Lucid  vision.  An  affection  of  the  eye  in  which  the 
patient  perceives  luminous  rays,  ignited  lines,  or  co- 
ruscations. 

Phra'qmus.  (From  <ppaoco>,  to  enclose,  or  fence:  so 
called  from  their  being  set  round  like  a  fence  of  stakes.) 
The  rows  of  teeth. 

PHRF.'NES.    (P/iren,  from  <Ppnv,  the  mind  ;  because 
the  ancients  imagined  it  was  the  scat  of  the  mind) 
The  diaphrasm. 
PHRENE'SIS.    See  Phrenitis. 
PHRENIC.      [Phrenieiis  ;    from  (bpeves,   the  dia- 
phragm.)   Belonging  to  the  diaphragm. 

Phrenic  artery.  The  arteries  going  to  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Phrenic  nerve.  Diaphragmatic  nerve.  It  arises 
from  a  union  of  the  branches  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  cervical  pairs,  on  each  side,  passes  between  the 
clavicle  and  subclavian  artery,  and  descends  from 
thence  by  the  pericardium  to  the  diaphragm. 

Phrenic  vein.  The  veins  coming  from  the  dia- 
phragm. 

PMRENICA.  (Phrenieiis  ;  from  <Ppnv,  the  mind, 
or  intellect.)  The  name  of  the  first  order  of  diseases 
of  the  class  Neurotica,  in  <  Jowl's  Nosology.  Diseases 
allociing  the  intellect.  Its  genera  are,  Ecphoronia; 
Kmpathcma  ;  Jlusia  ;  Aphleiia  ;  Paroniria  ;  Jloria. 
VIIKl'.NTTIS.  (Phrenitis,  idis.  f.  Qpcvms ;  from 
<t>pnv,  the  mind)  Phrenes.s :  Pkrenatiasis ;  Phrenis- 
mue  ;  Cephalitis  ;  Sphacelism*!  ;  Cephalalgia  in- 
Hanvmatoria.  By  the  Arabians,  karabitut.  Pnrensy 
or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of  Ca\\en; 
Characterized  by  strong  fever,  violent  headache,  red- 
ness of  the  face  and  eyes,  impatience  of  light  and  noise, 
watchfulness,  and  furious  delirium.  It  is  symptomatic 
of  several  diseases,  as  worms,  hydrophobia,  &c.    Phie- 

nltis  often  makes  its  attacks  with  a  sense  of  fulness  in 
the  head,  flushing  of  the  countenance,  and  redness  of 
the  eyes,  the  pulse  being  full,  but  In  other  respects  na 

tural.    As  these  symptoms  Increase,  the  patient  be- 
comes restless,  his' sleep  Is  disturbed,  or  wholly   for- 
sakes hi  in.    it  sometimes  comes  on,  as  in  the  epidemic, 
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of  which  Saalman  gives  an  account,  with  pain,  or  a 
peculiar  sense  of  uneasiness  of  the  head,  back,  loins, 
and  joints;  in  some  Cases,  with  tremor  of  the  limbs, 
and  intolerable  pains  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  legs.  It 
now  and  then  attacks  with  stupor  and  rigidity  rf  the 
whole  body,  sometimes  with  anxiety  and  a  sense  of 
tension  referred  to  the  breast,  often  accompanied  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  Sometimes  nausea  and  a 
painful  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  are  among  Ihe 
earliest  symptoms.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  ig  at- 
tacked with  vomiting,  or  complains  of  the  heart-burn, 
and  griping  pains  in  the  bowels.  When  the  intimate 
connexion  which  subsists  between  the  brain  and  every 
part  of  the  system  is  considered,  the  variety  of  the 
symptoms  attending  the  commencement  of  phrenitis  is 
not  so  surprising,  nor  that  the  stomach  in  particular 
should  suffer,  which  so  remarkably  sympathizes  with 
the  brain.  These  symptoms  assist  in  forming  the  diag- 
nosis between  phrenitis  and  syuocha.  The  pain  of 
the  head  soon  becomes  more  considerable,  and  some- 
times very  acute.  "  If  the  meninges, "  says  Dr.  For- 
dyce,  "are  affected,  the  pain  is  acute  ;  if  the  substance 
only,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  but  just  sensible."  And 
Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  "  1  am  here,  as  in  other  analogous 
cases,  of  opinion,  that  the  symptoms  above  mentioned 
of  an  acute  inflammation,  always  mark  inflammations 
Of  membraneous  parts,  and  that  an  inflammation  of 
parenchyma,  or  substance  of  viscera,  exhibits,  at  least 
commonly,  a  more  chronic  inflammation." 

The  seat  of  the  pain  is  various  :  sometimes  it  seems 
to  occupy  the  whole  head;  sometimes,  although  more 
circumscribed,  it  is  deep-seated,  and  ill-defined.  In 
other  cases,  it  is  felt  principally  in  the  forehead  or  oc- 
ciput. The  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes  generally  in- 
creases with  the  pain,  and  there  is  often  a  sense  of 
heat  and  throbbing  in  the  head,  the  countenance  ac- 
quiring a  peculiar  fierceness.  These  symptoms,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  last  long  before  the  patient  begins  to 
talk  incoherently,  and  to  show  other  marks  of  delirium 
Sometimes,  however,  Saalman  observes,  delirium  did 
not  come  on  till  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day.  The 
delirium  gradually  increases,  till  it  often  arrives  at  a 
stale  of  phrenzy.  The  face  becomes  turgid,  the  eyes 
stare,  and  seem  as  if  bursting  from  their  sockets,  tears, 
and  sometimes  even  blood,  flowing  from  them  :  the  pa- 
tient, in  many  cases,  resembling  a  furious  maniac,  from 
whom  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  him.  except 
by  the  shorter  duration  of  his  complaint  The  delirium 
assists  in  distinguishing  phrenitis  and  synocha,  as  it  is 
not  a  common  symptom  in  the  latter.  When  delirium 
does  attend  synocha,  however,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
in  phrenitis. 

VVe  should,  a  priori,  expect  in  phrenitis  considerable 
derangement  in  the  different  organs  of  sense,  which  so 
immediately  depend  on  the  state  of  the  brain.  The 
eyes  arc  incapable  of  bearing  the  light,  and  false  vision, 
particularly  that  termed  mnsca volitantte,  anil  flashes 
of  light  seeming  to  dart  before  the  eyes,  are  fiequent 
symptoms.  The  hearing  is  often  so  acute,  thai  the 
least  noise  is  intolerable:  sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  patient  becomes  deaf ;  and  the  deafness, 
Saalman  observes,  and  morbid  acuteuess  of  hearing, 
Sometimes  alternate.  Affections  of  the  smell,  taste, 
and  touch,  are  less  observable. 

As  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  frequently  deranged 
in  synocha,  the  foregoing  symptoms  farther  assist  the 
diagnosis  between  this  complaint  and  phrenitis. 

The  pulse  is  not  always  so  much  disturbed  at  an 
earlier  period,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  violence 
of  the  other  symptoms,  compared  with  what  we  ob- 
serve in  idiopathic  fevers.  When  this  circumstance  is 
distinctly  marked,  it  forms,  perhaps,  the  best  diagnosis 
between  phrenitis  and  synocha,  and  gives  to  phrenitis 
more  of  the  appearance  of  mania.  "  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  fever  rims  as  high  as  the  delirium;  then 
the  CBSC  often  almost  exactly  resembles  a  case  of  vio- 
lent synocha,  from  which  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  dis 
tinguish  it  if  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong.  In  general, 
however,  the  hardness  is  more  remarkable  than  in 
synocha,  and  in  many  cases  the  pulse  is  small  and  hard, 
Which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  diagnostics 
between   the   two   complaints,   the    pulse    in   synocha 

being  always  strong  and  full.  In  phrenitis  it  Is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  intermitting.  The  respiration  is 
generally  deep  and  slow,  sometimes  difficult,  now  and 

then    interrupted    with    hiccough,  seldom  hurried  and 

frequent ;  a  very  unfavourable  symptom.    In  man  v  of 
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0»  cases  mentioned  by  Saalman,  pneumonia  super- 
vened. 

The  deglutition  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  convul- 
sive. The  Stomach  is  frequently  oppressed  with  bile, 
which  is  aii  unfavourable  symptom  ;  and  complete 
jaundice,  the  skin  and  urine  being  tinged  yellow,  soine- 
'imes  supervenes.  Worms  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
are  also  frequent  attendants  on  phrenitis,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  may  have  a  share  in  producing  it. 
The  hydrocephalus  interims,  which  is  more  allied  to 
phrenitis  than  dropsy  of  the  brain,  properly  so  called, 
seems  often,  in  part  at  least,  to  arise  from  derange- 
ment of  the  prima'  vi;e,  particularly  from  worms.  We 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  these  complaints. 

Instead  of  a  superabundance  of  bile  in  the  prims 
via),  there  is  sometimes  a  deficiency,  which  seems  to 
afford  even  a  worse  prognosis.  The  alvine  feces  be- 
ing of  a  white  colour,  and  a  black  cloud  in  the  urine, 
are  regarded  by  Lobb  as  fatal  symptoms.  The  black 
cloud  in  the  urine  is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  blood  ; 
when  unmixed  with  blood,  it  is  generally  pale. 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  tendency  to  the  worst 

species  of  ha-niorrhaL'ics,  towards  the  fatal  termination 
of  phrenitis.  Efemorrbagy  from  the  eyes  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Ilamorrhagy  from  the  intestines 
also,  tinging  the  stools  with  a  black  colour,  is  not  un- 
common. These  haMiiorrhagies  are  never  favourable  ; 
but  the  luemorrhairies  characteristic  of  synocha,  parti 
cularly  that  from  the  nose,  sometimes  occur  at  an 
earlier  period,  and,  if  copious,  generally  brim:  relief. 
More  frequently,  however,  blood  drops  slowly  from  the 
nose,  demonstrating  the  violence  of  the  disease,  with- 
out relieving  it.  In  other  cases,  there  is  a  discharge  of 
thin  mucus  from  the  nose. 

Treinours  of  the  joints,  convulsions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  the  face  from  being 
florid  suddenly  becoming  pale,  involuntary  tears,  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  nose,  the  urine  being  of  a 
dark  red  or  yellow  colour,  or  black,  or  covered  with  a 
pellicle,  the  faeces  being  either  bilious  or  white,  and 
very  foetid,  profuse  sweat  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  general  convulsions, 
much  derangement  of  the  internal  functions,  and  the 
symptoms  of  other  visceral  inflammations,  particularly 
of  the  pneumonia,  supervening,  are  enumerated  by 
Saalman  as  affording  the  most  unfavourable  prognosis. 
The  delirium  changing  to  coma,  the  pulse  at  the  same 
time  becoming  weak,  and  the  deglutition  difficult,  wns 
generally  the  forerunner  of  death.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  copious  hsmorrhagy  from  the 
hemorrhoidal  vessels,  from  the  lungs,  mouth,  or  even 
from  the  urinary  passages,  when  the  delirium  is  reliev- 
ed by  sleep,  and  the  patient  remembers  his  dreams, 
when  the  sweats  are  free  and  general,  the  deafness  is 
diminished  or  removed,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  be- 
come milder,  there  are  hopes  of  recovery. 

In  almost  all  diseases,  if  we  except  those  which  kill 
suddenly,  as  the  fatal  termination  approaches,  nearly 
the  same  train  of  symptoms  supervenes,  viz.  those  de- 
noting extreme  debility  of  all  the  functions.  Saalman 
remarks,  that  the  blood  did  not  always  show  the  buffy 
eoat. 

Phrenitis,  like  most  other  complaints,  has  sometimes 
assumed  an  intermitting  form,  the  fits  coming  on  daily, 
sometimes  every  second  day.  When  phrenitis  termi- 
nates favourably,  the  typhus,  which  succeeds  the  in- 
creased excitement,  is  generally  less  in  proportion  to 
that  excitement,  than  in  idiopathic  fevers  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  assists  in  distinguishing  phrenitis  from 
synocha. 

The  imperfect  diagnosis  between  these  complaints  is 
further  assisted  by  the  effects  of  the  remedies  employ 
cd.  For  in  phrenitis,  in  removing  the  delirium  and 
other  Ioeal  symptoms,  the  febrile  symptoms  in  general 
soon  abate.  "Whereas  in  synocha,  although  toe  deli- 
rium and  headache  be  removed,  yet  the  pulse  conti- 
nues frequent,  and  other  marks  of  indisposition  remain 
for  a  much  longer  time. 

It  will  be  of  use  to  present,  at  one  view,  the  circum- 
stances which  form  the  diagnosis  between  phrenitis  and 
synocha. 

Synocha  generally  makes  itsattack  in  the  same  man- 
ner ,  .Is  symptoms'  are  few  and  little  varied.  The 
symptoms  at  the  commencement  of  phrenitis  are  often 
more  complicated,  and  differ  considerably  in  different 
cases.     Derangement  of  the  internal  functions  is  comi- 
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paiatively  rare  in  synocha.  In  phrenitis  it  almom 
constantly  attends,  and  often  appears  very  early.     The 

same  observation  applies  to  the  derangement  of  the 

organs  of  sense.  In  synocha,  the  pulse  from  the  com 
meucenient  is  frequent  and  strong.    In  phrenitis, sym; 

toms  denoting  the  local  affection  often  become  com 
derable  before  the  pulse  is  much  disturbed.  In  pirn 
mtis,  we  have  ^ren  that  the  pulse  sometimes  very  Sud- 
denly loses  its  strength,  the  worst  species  of  luemor- 
rbagles,  and  other  symptoms  denoting  extri  me  debilil , , 
showing  themselves;  and  such  symptoms  are  generally 
the  forerunners  of  death:  but  that  when  the  termlna 

tlou  is  favourable,  the  degree ofty  phus  which  BUCCei  'Is 
it  is  lees  in  proportion  to  the  preceding  excitement  than 
in  synocha.  Lastly,  if  we  succeed  in  removing  the 
delirium  and  other  symptoms   affecting  the  head,  (hi 

stale  of  the  fever  is  found  to  partake  of  this  favourable 

change    more    immediately    anil    completely    than   in 

synocha  where,  although  we  succeed  In  relieving  the 
headache  or  delirium,  the  fever  often  suffers  little 
abatement. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  phrenitis,  Eller ob- 
serves, thai  when  it  proves  fatal,  the  patient  generally 
dies  within  six  or  seven  days.  In  many  fatal  cases, 
however,  it  Is  protracted  for  a  longer  time,  especially 

Where  the  remissions  have   been  considerable.     Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the   longer  it  is  protracted,  pro- 
viding the  symptoms  do  not  become  worse,  the  hetti  r 
is  the  prognosis. 
On  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  we  must  begin  by 

bleeding  the  patient  as  largely  as  bis  strength  will  per 
niit:  it  may  be  productive  of  more  relief  to  the  head, 
where  the  patient  cannot  spare  much  blood,  if  the 
temporal  artery,  or  the  jugular  vein  be  opened;  anil  in 
I  the  progress  of  the  complaint  occasional  cupping  i.r 
leeches  may  materially  assist  the  other  means  employ- 
ed. Active  cathartics  should  be  given  directly  after 
taking  blood,  calomel  with  jalap,  followed  by  some 
saline  compound  in  the  infusion  of  senna,  until  the 
bowels  are  copiously  evacuated.  Tt>3  head  should  be 
shaved,  and  kept  constantly  cool  by  utjac  evaporating 
lotion  Antimonial  and  mercurial  preparations  may 
then  be  given  to  promote  the  several  discharges,  and 
diminish  arterial  action  :  to  which  purpose  digitalis 
also  may  powerfully  concur.  Blisters  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  temples,  each  per- 
haps successively,  when  the  violence  of  the  disorder  is 
lessened  by  proper  evacuations,  may  contribute  very 
much  to  obviate  internal  mischief.  The  head  should 
be  kept  raised,  to  counteract  the  accumulation  of  blood 
there  ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be  elisor  v<  I 
in  the  fullest  extent.  Stimulating  the  extremities  by 
the  pediluvium,  sinapisms,  <fcc.  may  be  of  some  use  in 
the  decline  of  the  complaint,  where  an  irritable  state 
of  the  brain  appears. 

Phrkneti'asis.     See  Phrenitis. 

PHRENSY.    See  Phrenitis. 

PHTHEIIU'ASIS.  (From  (bOetp,  a  louse.)  See 
Phthiriasis. 

PhtHBi'RIUM.     See  Phlhciroctonum . 

PHTHEIRO'CTONUM.  :Froin00£<p,  a  louse,  and 
KTcnw,  to  kill;  because  it  destroys  lice.)  Phthnnu,:'. 
The  herb  Staves-acre-     See  Delphinium  slaphisagria. 

PHTHIRIASI3.     (From  00up,  a  louse.)     Morbus 
pediculosus  ;  pedieulotio ;  phthciriasis.    A  di 
which  several  parts  of  the  body  generate  lice,  whie'. 
often  puncture    the    skin,  and  produce  little  sordid 
ulcers. 

PHTHISIS.  (From  <£0iw,  to  consume.)  Tabes  put- 
monalis.  Pulmonary  consumption.  A  disease  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Cullen  as  a  sequel  of  haemoptysis  ;  it  is 
known  by  emaciation,  debility,  cough,  hectic  fever,  arl 
purulent  expectoration. 

Species;  1.  Phthisis  -incipiens,  incipient,  without  an 
expectoration  of  pus. 

2.  Phthisis  humida,  with  an  expectoration  of  pus. 

3.  Phthisis  scrophulosa.  from  scrofulous  tllberclw 
In  the  bines,  fee. 

4.  Phthisis  htemoptoiea,  from  haemoptysis. 

5.  Phthisis  exanthematica,  from  exanthemata, 
fi.  P/.thisis  chloral  ica,  from  chlorosis. 

7.  I'hlhisii  syphilitica,  from  a  venerea,  ulcer  in  tie 
lungs. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  this  disease  Lrevery 
numerous.     The  following  are,  however,  the  most  gr 

neral ;  hereditary  disposition  ;  particular  for lion  of 

the  body,  obv  ions  by  a  long  ncsfc  prominent  shoulders 
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Sftid  narrow  chest;  scrofulous  diathesis,  indicated  by 
a  fine  clear  skin,  fair  hair,  delicate  rosy  complexion, 
urge  veins,  thick  uppor  lip,  a  weak  voice,  and  great 

ibility  ;  certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  scrofula, 

mall  pox,  and  measles;   particular  employments, 

,  cposing  artificers  to  dust,  such  a?  needle-pointers, 

cutters,  millers,  &c.  or  to  the  fumes  of  metals  or 

i  ils  under  a  confined  and  unwholesome  air ;  vio- 
I  ni   passions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
disappointment,  anxiety,  or  close  application  to 
study,  without  using  proper  exercise;    frequent   and 
tve  debaucheries,  late  watching,  and  drinking 
of  strong  liquors:   great  evacuations,  a 
diabetes,  excessive  venery,  fluor  albus,  immo- 
derate discharge  of  the  menstrual  flux,  and  the  conii- 

;  to  suckle  too  long  under  a  debilitated  state  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  application  of  cold,  either  bytoosui 
thange  of  apparel,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  in 
damp  beds,  or  exposing  the  body  too  suddenly  to  cool 
sir,  when  heated  by  exercise;  in  short,  by  any  thing 
thai  gives  a  considerable  check  to  the  perspiration. 
The  more  immediate  or  occasional  causes  of  phthisis 
are,  tuemoptygfe,  pneumonic  inflammation  proceeding 
t  i  suppuration,  catarrh,  asthma,  and  tubercles,  the  last 
of  which  is  by  far  the  most  general.  The  incipient 
symptoms  usually  vary  with  tiie  cause  of  the  disease; 
but  when  it  arises  from  tubercles,  H  is  usually  thus 
marked:  it  begins  with  a  short  dry  cough,  that  at 
length  becomes  habitual,  but  from  which  nothing  is 
spit  up  for  some  time,  except  a  frothy  mucus  that 
seems  to  proceed  from  the  fauces.  The  breathing  is 
lit  the  same  time  somewhat  impeded,  and  upon  the 
least  bodily  motion  is  much  hurried :  a  sense  of  strait- 
r.ess,  with  oppression  at  the  chest,  is  experienced:  the 
body  becomes  gradually  leaner,  and  great  languor, 
with  indolence,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite, prevail.  In  this  state  the  patient  frequently  con- 
tinues a  considerable  length  of  time,  daring  which  be 
i-",  however,  more  readily  affected  than  usual  by  slight 
colds,  and  upon  one  or  other  of  these  occasions  the 
cough  becomes  more  troublesome  and  severe,  particu- 
larly by  night,  and  it  is  at  length  attended  with  an  ex- 
i  ectoration,  which  towards  morning  is  more  free  and 
i  opious.  By  degrees  the  matter  which  is  expectorated 
becomes  more  viscid  and  opaque,  and  now  assumes  a 
greenish  colour  and  purulent  appearance,  being  on 
many  occasions  streaked  with  Wood.  In  some  cases',  a 
"rtore  severe  degree  of  hiemoptysis  attends,  and  the 
-.Htient  spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  florid,  frothv 
olood.  The  breathing  at  length  becomes  more  difficult, 
and  the  emaciation  and  weakness  go  on  increasing. 
With  these,  the  person  begins  to  be  sensible  of  pain  in 
tome  part  of  the  thorax,  which,  however,  is  usually 
felt  at  first  under  the  Sternum,  particularly  on  cough- 
ing. At  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  a  pain 
is  sometimes  felt  on  one  side,  and  at  times  prevails  in 
so  high  a  degree,  as  to  prevent  the  person  from  lying 
f  i-ilv  on  thai  side  ;  but  it  more  frequently  happens, 
that  it  is  fell  only  ou  making  a  full  inspiration,  or 
coughing.  Even  where  no  pain  is  felt,  it  often  hap- 
pens thai  those  who  labour  under  phthisis  cannot  lie 
easily  on  one  or  other  of  their  sides,  without  a  lit  of 

(  mghing  heiiip  excited,  or  the  difficulty  of  breathing 

i    im:  much  increased.    At  the  first  commencement  of 

r,  the  pulse  is  often  natural,  or  perhaps  is 

silt,  small,  and  a  little  quicker  than  usual  :  hut  when 

i  ie  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  have  sub- 
sisted for  any  length  of  time,  it  then  becomes  full,  haul, 
and  frequent.  Al  the  same  lime  the  face  flushes,  par- 
ticularly after  eating;  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
ilea  of  Hie  fi  el,  are  affected  with  burning    heat;  the 

i  spiratlon  Is  difficult  and  laborious ;  evening  exacer- 

I  ii -  become  obvious,  ami,  by  degrees,  the  fever 

assumes  the  hectic  form.    This  species  of  fei 
rlently   of  the  remittent   kind,  anil    has  exacerbations 
•I  i  day.     The  first  OCCUrfl  usually  about  noon, 

Hnd  a  Bllghi  remission  ensues  about  tive  in  the  aftei 
i  .,i.i.  This  lasl  is,  however,  soon  succeeded  byun- 
neerbatlon,  which  Increases  gradually  until 
after  midnight ;  but,  about  two  o'clock  In  ihc  morning, 
i    remission  takes  place,  and  this  becomes  more  appa- 

ent  as  the  in ing  advances.     During  the  evaceiba- 

paiient  is  very  sensible  to  any  coolness  of  the 
air  .-mil  often  complains  Of  a  sense  of  cold  when  his 
skin  is,  at  the  same  time,  preternaturallj  warm.  Of 
>nc  ie  cxa  ,l!l"  is  by  far  the 

,  lost  consideral  Ie     From  the  first  appearance  of  the 
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hectic  symptoms,  ths  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  cfcp,> 
sites  a  copious  branny  red  sediment.  The  appetite, 
however,  is  not  greatly  impaired,  the  tongue  appears 
clean,  the  mouth  is  usually  moist,  and  the  thirst  is  in- 
considerable. As  the  disease  advances,  the  fauces  put 
on  rather  an  inflamed  appearance,  and  are  beset  tVll'H 
aphtha;,  and  the  red  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata  be- 
come of  a  pearly  white.  During  the  exacerbations,  a 
florid  circumscribed  redness  appears  on  each  cheek; 
but  at  other  times  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  countenance 
somewhat  dejected.  At  the  commencement  of  hectic 
lever,  the  belly  is  usually  costive  ;  but  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  it  a  diarrhoea  often  comes  on,  and 
this  continues  to  recur  frequently  during  the  remain 
der  of  the  disease  ;  colliquative  sweats  likewise  break 
out,  and  these  alternate  with  each  oth<-r,  and  induce 
vast  debility,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  the  ema- 
ciation i-  so  great,  that  the  patient  has  the  appearance 
of  a  walking  .skeleton  ;  his  countenance  is  altered  bis 
cheeks  are  prominent,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and  Ian 
guid,  his  hair  falls  off,  his  nails  are  of  a  livid  colour, 
and  much  incurvated,  and  his  feet  are  affected  with 
oedematous  swellings.  To  the  end  of  the  disease  the 
remain  entire,  and  the  mind  is  confident  and 
full  of  hope.  It  is,  indeed,  a  happy  circumstance  at 
tendant  on  phthisis,  lhat  those  who  labour  under  it  are 
seldom  apprehensive  or  aware  of  any  danger;  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  Willi  persons 
labouring  under  its  most  advanced  stage,  flattering 
themselves  with  a  speedy  recovery,  and  forming  dis- 
tant projects  tinder  that  vain  hope.  Some  days  before 
death  the  extremities  become  cold.  In  some  cases  a 
delirium  precedes  that  event,  and  continues  until  life 
is  extinguished. 

As  an  expectoration  of  mucus  from  the  lungs  may 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  purulent  matter,  and  may 
thereby  give  us  reason  to  suspect  that  the  patient 
labours  under  a  confirmed  phthisis,  it  may  not  be  an  use 
to  point  out  a  sure  criterion,  by  which  we  shall  always 
be  ante  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
medical  world  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin  for  the  discovery,  who  has  directed  the  experi- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Let  the  expectorated  matter  be  dissolved  in  vitrio- 
lic acid,  and  in  caustic  lixivium,  and  add  pure  water 
to  kith  solutions.  If  there  is  a  fair  precipitation  in 
each,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  presence  ef  pus;  but 
if  there  is  not  a  precipitate  in  either,  it  is  certainly 
mucus. 

Sir  Everard  IIohic,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  proper- 
ties or'  pus,  informs  us  of  a  curious,  but  not  a  decisive 
mode  of  distinguishing  accurately  between  pus  and 
animal  mucus.  The  property  he  observes,  which  cha- 
racterizes pus,  and  distinguishes  it  from  most  other 
substances,  is,  its  bring  composed  of  globules,  which 
are  visible  when  viewed  through  a  microscope; 
whereas  animal  mucus,  and  all  chemical  combina- 
tions of  animal  substances,  appear  in  the  microscope 
to  be  made  up  of  flakes.  This  properly  was  first  no- 
ticed by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

Pulmonary  consumption  is  in  every  case  tobecon- 
sideted  as  attended  with  much  danger;  but  it  is  more 
so  when  ii  proceeds  from  tubercles,  than  when  it  arises 
in  consequence  either  of  haemoptysis,  or  pneumonic 
suppuration.  In  the  last  instance,  the  i  i.-k  will  be 
greater  where  the  abscess  breaks  inwardly,  and  gives 
rise  to  empyema,  than  when  its  contents  are  discharged 

by  the  mouth.  Even  rases  o(  ibis  nature  have,  how- 
ever, been  known  to  terminate  in  immediate  death. 

The  impending  danger  is  generally  to  be  judged  of, 
however,  by  the  hectic  symptoms;  but  more  particu- 
larly by  the  rotor  of  the  expectoration,  the  degree  of 
emaciation  and  debility,  the  colliquative  sweats,  and 
the  diarrhoea.  The  disease  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
found  to  he  considerably  retarded  in  its"  progress  by 
pregnancy;  and  in  a  few  has  been  alleviated  by  an 
attack  of  mania. 

The  morbid  appearance  most  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  on  the  dissection  of  those  who  d:o  of  phthis 
llie  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  cellular  substan. 
the  lungs.     These  are  small  tumours  which  have  the 
appearance  of  indurated  glands,  are  of  different  - 
and  are  often   found  in  clusters.    Their  firmness  i- 
usually  in  proportion  to  their  shse,  and  when  laid  open 
in  this  state  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a  con- 
sistence nearly  approaching  to  cartilage*.    Although  in 
dolent  at   fust,   they  at   length   become   intl.-.-aie.l.  ai.u 
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U'Jtty  <orp-  >Me  abscesses  or  vomica,  which  breaking, 
and  pouri'-fc  ineir  contents  into  the  bronchia,  give  rise 
to  a  purulent  expectoration,  and  thus  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  phthisis.  Such  tubercles  or  vomica:  are  most 
usually  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
lungs;  but  in  some  instances  they  occupy  the  outer 
part,  and  then  adhesions  to  the  pleura  are  often 
formed. 

When  the  disease  is  partial,  only  about  a  fourth  of 
■'.he  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  is  usually 
found  diseased ;  but,  in  some  cases,  life  has  been  pro- 
tracted till  not  one-twentieth  part  of  them  appeared,  on 
in,  fit  for  performing  their  function.  A  singu- 
lar observation,  confirmed  by  the  morbid  collections  of 
its,  is.  that  the  left  tote  is  much  oflener  af- 
fecled  than  the  right.    The  indications  are, 

1.  To  moderate  inflammatory  action. 

-'.  To  support  the  strength,  and  promote  the  healing 
of  ulcers  in  the  lungs. 

3.  To  palliate  urgent  symptoms. 

The  first  object  may  require  occasional  small  bleed- 
njs,  where  the  strength  will  permit,  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  disease;  but  in  the  scrofulous  this  measure 
is  scarcely  admissible.  Local  pain  will  more  fre- 
quently lead  to  the  use  of  capping,  with  or  without  the 
scarificator,  leeches,  blisters,  and  other  modes  of  de- 
riving the  nervous  energy,  as  well  as  blood,  from  the 
-siar  of  the  disease.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  soluble 
by  gentle  laxatives,  as  cassia,  manna,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, &.c:  and  diaphoresis  promoted  by  saline  medi- 
cines, or  the  pulvis  ipecacuanha  compositus.  The 
occasional  use  of  an  emetic  may  benefit  the  patient 
by  promoting  the  function  of  the  skin,  and  expectora- 
tion, especially  where  there  hs  a  wheeling  respiration. 
The  inhalation  of  steam,  impregnated,  perhaps,  with 
hemlock,  or  ether,  may  be  useful  as  soothing  the  lungs, 
and  facilitating  expectoration.  Certain  sedative  reme- 
dies, particularly  digitalis,  and  hemlock,  have  been 
much  employed  in  this  disease;  and  in  so  far  as  they 
moderate  the  calculation,  and  relieve  pain,  they  are 
clearly  beneficial;  out  too  much  reliance  must  not  be 
placed  upon  the™.  Certain  sedative  gases  have  teen 
also  proposed  to  be  respired  by  the  patient,  as  hydro- 
gen, &c. ;  but  their  utility  is  very  questionable. 
Among  the  tonic  medicines,  the  mineral  acids  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  generally  useful;  however,  myrrh  and 
chalybeatcs,  in  moderate  doses,  often  answer  a  good 
purpose.  But  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  a  due  regu- 
lation of  the  diet,  which  should  he  of  a  nutritious 
kind,  but  not  hearing,  or  difficult  of  digestion :  milk, 
especially  that  of  the  ass:  farinaceous  vegetables: 
acescent  fruits ;  the  different  kinds  of  shell-fish  ;  the 
lichen  islandicus,  boiled  with  milk,  &c,  are  of  this 
description.  Some  mode  of  gestation,  regularly  em- 
ployed, particularly  sailing;  warm  clothing;  removal 
to  a  warm  climate,  or  to  a  pure  and  mild  air  in  this, 
may  materially  concur  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  in  its  incipient  stage.  With  regard  to  urgent 
symptoms,  requiring  palliation,  the  cough  may  be 
allayed  by  demulcents,  but  especially  mild  opiates 
swallowed  slowly;  colliquative  sweats,  by  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  mineral :  diarrhoea,  by  chalk  and  other 
astringents,  mt  most  effectually  by  small  doses  of 
opium. 

Phthisis  pltillje.     An  amaurosis. 

Piituu'ria.  (From  tpOopa,  an  abortion.)  Medicines 
which  promote  abortion. 

P11U.  (cVw,  or  6a;  from  pkua,  Arabian.)  The 
name  of  a  plant.     See  Valeriana  phu. 

PHYGE'THLON.  (From  6vu,  to  grow.)  A  red 
and  painful  tubercle  in  the  arm-pits,  neck,  and  groins. 

PHYLACTE'RIUM.  (From  AvXaaaw,  to  preserve.) 
An  amulet  or  preservative  against  infection. 

PUYLLA'N'THUS.  (From  <pv\\ov,  a  leaf,  and 
avdec,  a  flower;  because  the  flowers  in  one  of  the 
.original  species,  now  a  Hylophytta,  grow  out  of  the 
leaves.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  JUo- 
ncecia  ;  Order,  Monadelphia. 

Phvllanthus  embmca.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Indian  tree  from  which  the  einhlic  myrobalan  is 
obtained. 

PHYLLI'TIS.  (From  dvXXov,  a  leaf:  so  called  be- 
cause the  leaves  only  appear.  See  Asplcniuvi  scolo- 
pendrium. 

PHYMA.  (From  dv(o,  to  produce.)  A  tubercle  on 
anv  external  part  of  the  body. 

PHY'SALIS.     (From  fa/gam,  to  inflate:  so  caller) 
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because  its  seed  is  contained  in  a  kind  of  bladder 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Prntandrii, 
Older,  Monogymtl. 

PHYSA.ua  alkskenoi.  The  systematic  name  of  tie 
winter  cherry.  Alktkengi;  Jlaiicacabum.  This 
plant,  Pkysalis—foliis  geminis  integria  aeutis  cautt 
herbaceo,  infernt  .subramosa,  of  LinuauiS,  isCultlvaU  d 

in  our  gardens,    The  terries  are  reci 

diuretic,  from  six  to  twelve  for  a  dose,  in  dropsical  and 

calculous  diseases. 

PHYSAL1TE.    ProphysaHte.    Asub-specii 

mitivc  topaz  of  Jameson.    A  greenish  white  mineral 
found  in  granite  in  Flnbo,  in  Sweden. 

PHYSCO'NIA.  (l'Yon>0iJ<r«w,ahig-hollie<llei;.,w. 
Hyptsarca  ;  Hypersarckidios.  Enlargement  of  tin 
abdomen,  A  genus  of  disease  In  the  Class 
and  order  Jiitumrscrntitr,  of  Culled  J  known 
mour  occupying  chiefly  one  part  of  the  abdomen, 
increasing  slowly,  and  neithersonorous  nor  fluctuating 
Species:    J.   Htpatica.    3.  Splenica.     3.  Renalis.    4 

lb  unit  in.     6.  .Mesenterial,    i 
talis.     8.    Viscemlia. 

PHYSE'MA.  (Prom  tivcau,  to  inflate.)  PAyseSu 
A  windy  tumour. 

PHYSE'TER.  (Pktjseter,  from  6vaaiit,  to  inflate 
so  named  from  its  action  of  blowing  and  discharging 
water  from  its  nostrils.)  The  name  of  a  genua  nl 
whale-fish  in  the  Linnean  system. 

Physeter  macrociphalus.  Thespermace 
Spermaceti,  now  called  in  the  pharmacopoeia  1 
is  an  oily,  concrete,  crystalline,  semi-transparent  mal 
ter,  obtained  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  of  seven  : 
species  of  whales,  but  principally  from  the   Phystt  r 
macrttccplialus,  or  spermaceti  whale.     It  was  formerly 
very  highly  esteemed,  and  many  virtues  were  attributed 
to  it;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  employed   in  affections  of 
ttetunga,  prims  vtas,  kidneys.  Arc.  as  a  softening  rented) 
mixed  with  mucilages.     It  is  also  employed  by  pur 
geons  as  an  emollient  in  form  of  cerates,  ointmi 
See  also  Jlmbergris,  and  Balecna  macrocephala. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  {Pkysiifgnomia ;  from  tivan, 
nature,  and  ytvtaoKW,  to  know.)  The  an  of  knowing 
the  disposition  of  a  person  from  the  countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  (Physiologia;  from  Avms,  na- 
ture, and  Xoyoc,  a  discourse.)  That  science  which  has 
for  ils  object  t lie  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  proper 
to  living  bodies.  It  is  divided  into  Vegetable  Physio- 
logy, which  is  employed  in  the  consideration  of  vege- 
tables; into  Animal  or  Comparative  Physiology,  which 
treats  of  animals;  and  into  Human  Physiology,  ol 
which  the  special  object  is  man. 

PHYSIS.    Nature. 

PHYSOOE'LE.  (From  <pv<m,  wind,  and  07X57,  a 
tumour.)  A  species  of  hernia,  the  contents  of  which 
are  distended  with  wind. 

PHYSOCE'PHALUS.  (From  0iwa,  wind,  and 
KKpaXti,  the  head.)  Emphysema  of  the  head.  See 
Pneumatosis. 

PHYSOME'TRA.  (From  </>»<rau>,  to  in, 
unrpa,  the  womb.)  Hystcrophysc.  A  windy  su  elli ;,.■ 
of  the  uterus.  A  tympany  of  the  womb.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Cachexia;,  and  order  Intum, 
of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by  a  permanent  elastic  swell 
ingof  the  hypogastrium,  from  flatulent  distention  of  the 
womb.  It  is  a  rare  disease,  and  seldom  admits  of  a 
cure. 

PHYTEU'MA.     (Phyteuma,  atis.  n.;  from 
to  generate:    so  called  from  its  great  iiicn 
growth.)     The   name  of  a  genus  of  plants.     Class, 
Pcntandria ;  Order,  Mvnogynia. 

Puyteuma    ounui;i,ARE.      Rapnnculus  cornicula 
tun.     Horned  rarnpions.      By   some  supposi 
cious  in  the  cure  of  syphilis. 

PHYTOLACCA."  {Phytolacca;  from  tivroi;  n 
plant,  and  Xaxxa,  gum  lac :  so  called  because  it  is  ol 
the  colour  of  bacca.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
Class,  Deeandria  ;  Order,  Dccagynia. 

Phytolacca   decandria      The  systematic  name 
of   the  Pork-physic;    Pork-weed;    Poke-weed;    Red 
weed  of  Virginia;  Red  night-shade;  American  nig.;; 
shade.     Solatium  raccmosum  americanum ;   Solan 
magnum  virginianum  rubrum.     In  Virginia 
parts  of  America,  the  inhabitants  boil  the  leaves,  and 
eat.  them  in  tin-  manner  of  spinach.     They  are  said  1,. 
have  an  anodyne  quality,  and  the  juice  of  the  root  is 
violently  cathartic.     The  Portuguese  had  foi 
'ick  of  inixr;,;  the  juice  cf  the  he.v:e6  v,  1,1:  th:  ir  r  ■■' 
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•vines,  in  order  .o  give  them  a  deeper  colour:  but  it 
was  found  lo  debase  the  flavour.  This  was  repre- 
sented to  his  Portuguese  majesty,  who  ordered  all  the 
items  to  be  cut  down  yearly  before  they  produced 
flowers,  thereby  to  prevent  any  further  adulteration. 
This  plant  has  been  used  as  a  cure  for  cancers,  but  to 
i,4>  purpose. 

PllYTOLOGY.  {Phytologia.  From  Qvtov,  an 
herb,  and  Aovoj,  a  discourse.)  That  part  of  the  science 
of  natural  history,  which  treats  on  plants. 

PIIYTOMLNEUA'LIS.     (From  <j,VTov,n  plant,  and 
ills,  a  mineral.)     A  substance  of  a  vegetable  and 
mineral  nature  ;  as  aruber. 

PI  A  MATER.  {I'm  mater,  the  natural  mother, 
>o  called  because  it  embraces  the  brain, as  a  good  mo- 
ther folds  her  child.)  J,ocalis  membra  na;  Meninx 
tenuis.  A  thin  membrane,  almost  wholly  vascular, 
that  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  convolutions  of  the  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla 
pinalis.  Its  u>e  appears  lobe,  to  distribute  the  vessels 
to,  and  contain  the  substance  of,  the  cerebrum. 

PICA.  (Pica,  the  magpie:  so  named  because  it  is 
said  the  magpie  is  subject  lo  this  affection.)  Picatte  ; 
Mulucia ;  Jlllotriophagia ;  Cilia;  Cissa.  Longing. 
Depraved  appetite,  with  strong  desire  for  unnatural 
food.  It  is  very  common  to  pregnant  women  and 
chlorotic  girls,  and  by  some  it  is  paid  to  occur  m  men 
who  labour  under  suppressed  haemorrhoids. 

Pl'CEA.     (ILrvs,  pitch.)    The  common  or  red  fir 
or  pitch  tree  is  so  termed      The  cones,   branches,  and 
every  part  of  the  tree,  affords  the  common  resin  called 
frankincense.    See  Pinus  abies. 
Pichu'rim.    Bee  Pecliurim. 
PICNITE.    Pyenite.     See  Schorlite. 
PI'CRIS.     (From   iriKpos,  hitler)     The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.     Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,   Poly  ga- 
rni a  tequalcs.  a 
Picris  bchoidks.    The  name  of  the  common  ox- 
tongae.    The  leaves  are  frequently  used  as  a  pot-heib 
by  the  country  people,  Who  esteem  it  good  to  relax  the 
trowels. 

PICROMEL.  (From  iwspoj,  hitler,  audfuyi,  honey  : 
so  called  from  its  taste.)  The  characteristic  principle 
of  bile.  If  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  live  parts  of 
v.iiter,  be  mixed  with  fresh  bile,  a  yellow  precipitate 
will  fall.  Ilea!  the  mixture,  then  leave  it  in  repose, and 
decant  off  the  clear  part.  What  remains  was  formerly 
called  resin  of  bile;  but  it  is  a  greenish  compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  picromel.  Edulcorate  it  with  wa- 
ter, and  digest  with  carbonate  of  barytes.  The  picro- 
mel now  liberated  w  ill  dissolve  in  lhe  water.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  it  is  obtained  in  a  solid  state. 
Or  by  dissolving  the  green  sulphate  in  alkohol,  and 
digesting  the  solution  over  carbonate  of  potassa  till  it 
cease  to  redden  litmus  paper,  we  obtain  Hie  picromel 
combined  with  alkohol. 

it  resembles  inspissated  bile.  Its  colour  is  greenish- 
yellow  ;  i's  taste  is  intensely  hitter  at  first,  with  a  suc- 
ceeding impression  of  sweetness.  It  is  not  affected  by 
fusionof  galls;  but  the  salts  of  iron  and  subacetale 
i  r  lead  precipitate  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It 
affords  no  ammonia  by  its  destructive  distillation. 
Hence  lhe  absence  of  azote  is  inferred,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  picromel. 

ITCROTOXIA.    Picrotoxine.   The  poisonous  prin- 
ciple  of   the  cocculus    indicus.      See   Menispermum 
i/u»,  and  Cocculus  indicus. 

MILS,     (From  the  Pictones,  who  were  sub- 
to   this  disease.)     Applied   lo  a  species  of  colic. 

it  should  be  rather  called  colioa  pictorum,  lhe  painter's 

colic,  because,  from  their  use  of  lead,  they  are  much 

afflicted  wiih  it. 

is,  (From  Titgo),  to  press.)  An  instrument 
to  compress  the  head  of  a  dead  foetus,  for  itsmoiv  easy 
extraction  frem  the  womb. 

/.     The  bulbous   root  of  the  Butnum  bulbo- 
anum,  of  I.  iiuians:  so  called  because  pigs  are  very 
lond  Of  them,  and  will  dig  Willi  their  snouts  to  some 
depth  for  them.    See  Buniunt  buUscastanum. 

PIGME'NTUM.  (Prom pinge,Vi paint.)  Pigment. 
This  name  is  given  by  anatomists  to  a  mucous  sub- 
stance found  In  the  eve,  which  is  of  two  kinds.  The 
merit  tf  tin  iris  is  thai  which  covers  the  anterior 
end  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  gives  the  beau- 
tiful varietj  of  colour  in  the  eyes.  The  pigment  of 
lhe  choroid  membrane  is  a  black  or  brownish  mucus, 
which  covers  the  anterior  surface  «>i  the  cli  iroid 
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brane,  contiguous  to  the  retina  and  the  anterior  surfae* 
of  the  ciliary  processes. 

Pi'la  hystricis.     The  bezoar  hystricis. 
Pii.a  marina.     A  species  of  alcvonium   found  on 
sea-coasts  among  wrack.    It  is  said  to  kill  worms,  and. 
when  calcined,  to  be  useful  in  scrofma. 
PILE.     See  Hamorrhois. 
PILE-WORT.     See  Ranunculus  ficaria. 
PILEUS.     {PUeus,  a  hat)    That  part  of  a  gyniiios 
perm  fungus  or  mushroom,  which  forms  the   upper 
ion  ml  part  or  head  ;  as  in  Boletus,  and  Agancus. 

Pi  l:  congenita  The  hair  of  the  head,  eyebrows, 
aiKl  eyelids,  are  so  termed,  because  they  grow  in 
utcrc. 

Pi'li  POSTOKflTl.  The  hair  which  grows  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  after  birth  is  so  termed,  in  contra- 
diction to  that  winch  appears  before  birth;  as  the  hair 
of  the'head,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids. 

PILOSE  LLA.  (From  pilus,  hair:  because  its 
leaves  are  hairy.)     See  Hieracium  pilocclla. 

Pill,  aloilic,  with  myrrh.  See  Pilulie  aloSs  cum 
myrrha. 

Pill,  compound  aloetic.    See  Pilula  aloes  composite. 
Pill,  compound  calomel.      See  Pilula  hydrargyn 
submuriatis  composita. 

I'ili,  compound  galbanum.  See  l'ilula  galbani  com- 
posita. 

Pill,  compound  gamboge.  See  P ilula  cambogiie  com- 
posita. 

Pill,  compound  squill.     See  Pilula  scilla  composite 

Pill  of  iron  icitli  myrrh.    See  Pilula  fcrri  composite 

Pill,  mercurial.     See  Pilula  hydrargyri. 

Pill,  soap,  with  opium.     See  Pilula  suponis  cum  opio. 

PILOSLS.     Hairy.     Applied  to  the  stems,  leaves, 

and   receptacles  of  plants,  as  that  of  the  Ccrastium 

alpinum  ;  and  to  the  nectary  of  the  Parnassus  palus 

Ins,  which  is  in  form  of  rive  hairy  fasciites  at  the  base 

of  tne  stamina     The  receptacle  of  the  Carthamus  tine- 

tortus. 

PILULA.  {Pilula,  a,  t;  diminutive  of  .jrita.)  A 
pill.  A  small  round  form  of  medicine,  the  size  of  a 
pea.  The  consistence  of  pills  is  best  preserved  by 
keeping  the  mass  in  bladders,  and  occasionally  moist- 
ening it.  In  the  direction  of  masses  to  be  thus  divided, 
the  proper  consistence  is  to  he  looked  for  at  first,  as  well 
as  its  preservation  aftenward;  tor  if  the  mass  then 
become  hard  and  dry,  it  is  unfit  for  that  division  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended ;  and  this  is  in  many 
instances  •.■neb  an  objection  to  the  form,  that  it  is  doubt 
ful  whether,  for  the  pin  poses  of  the  pharmacopoeia, 
the  greater  number  of  articles  had  not  better  be  kept  in 
powder,  and  their  application  to  the  formation  of  pills, 
left  to  extemporaneous  direction. 

Pii.iTL.iv  aloes  composite.  Compound  aloetic  pills. 
Take  of  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered,  an  ounce;  ex- 
tract of  gentian,  naif  an  ounce;  oil  of  caraway,  forty 
minims;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Beat 
them  together,  until  they  form  a  uniform  mass.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty-live  grains  prove  moderately  purga 
live  and  stomachic. 

PiLUL.<E    ALOES    CUM    MYRRHA.       Aloaic    pills    with 

myrrh.  Take  Of  extract  of  spike  aloe,  two  ounces; 
saffron,  myrrh,  of  each  an  ounce;  simple  syrup,  as 
much  as  is  sufficient.  Powder  the  aloes  anil  myrrh 
separately  ;  then  beat  them  all  together  until  they  form 
a  uniform  mass.  From  ten  grains  to  a  scrapie  of  this 
pill,  substituted  for  the  pilula  Ruf,  move  Stomachic 
and  laxative,  and  are  calculated  for  delicate  females, 
especially  where  there  is  uterine  obstruction. 

Pii.ul.e  ammoniareti  cupri.  An  excellent  tonis 
and  diuretic  pill,  which  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  dropsical  diseases,  where  tonics  and  diuretics  are 
indicated. 

Pii.CL.'B  camdooi*  composite.  Compound  gam- 
boge pills.  Take  of  gamboge  powdered,  extract  e«' 
lloe,  powdeied,  compound  cinnamon  powder,  of" 
each  a  drachm  ;  soap,  two  drachms.  Mix  the  powders 
together;  then  having  added  the  soap,  beat  the  whole 
together  until  (hey  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  These 
pills  are  now  first  introduced  into  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia, as  forming  a  more  active  purgative  pill  than 
the  pil.  aloes  cum  myriha,  and  in  this  way  supplying 
an  article  very  commonly  necessary  in  practice.  The. 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pilula  pkrri  composite.  Compound  Iron  pills. 
Pills  of  iron  and  myrrh.  Take  of  myrrh,  powdered, 
two  drachms  ;  subcai  oooate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron, 
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sugar  of  each,  a  drachm.  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the 
■ubcarbonate  of  soda ;  add  the  sulphate  »f  Iron,  and 
rub  them  again;  tlien  beat  ilie  whole  together  until 
they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  These  pills  answei 
(he  game  purpose  as  the  mistura  ferri  composite.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  one  scruple. 

1'ill  l.k  galbam  composit£.  Compound galbaaum 
pills.  Formerly  called  jiilulu:  gummosa:  Take  of 
galbanum  gum  resin,  an  ounce;  myrrh,  sagapenum,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  hall";  asaiietida  gum  resin,  half 
an  ounce  ;  simple  syrup,  as  mucli  as  is  sufficient.  Beat 
them  together  until  they  form  a  uniform  mass.  A 
Stimulating  antispasmodic  and  emrueuagogue.  From 
hah  a  scruple  to  hall'  a  drachm  may  lie  given  three 
times  a  day  in  nervous  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  In- 
testines, in  hysterical  all'eciions  and  hypochondriasis. 

Pilui..£  iivDKAuovut.  Mercurial  (nils.  Often  from 
its  colour  called  the  blue  pill.  Take  of  purified  mer- 
cury, two  drachms;  confection  of  red  roses,  three 
drachms;  liquorice-root,  powdered,  a  drachm.  Kub 
the  mercury  with  the  confection,  until  the  globules  dis- 
appear ;  then  add  the  liquorice-root,  and  beal  the  whole- 
together,  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  An 
alterative  and  anti-venereal  pill,  which  mostly  nets 
upon  the  bowels  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  at- 
tempt the  removal  Of  the  venereal  disease,  and  there 
fore  requires  the  addition  of  opium.  The  dose  is  from 
five  grams  to  a  scruple.  Three  grains  of  the  mass 
contain  one  of  mercury.  Joined  with  the  squill  pill,  it 
forms  an  excellent  expectorant  and  alterative,  calcu- 
lated to  assist  the  removal  of  dropsical  diseases  of  the 
chest,  and  asthmas  attended  with  visceral  obstruction. 

PlLlL.i      HYORARGYRl      Sr'BMURl.lTlS      COM  1'OSIT.K. 

Compound  pills  of  subimnia.c  of  mercury.  Take  of 
subniuriate  of  mercury,  precipitated  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, of  each  a  drachm;  guaiacum  resin,  powdered, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  first 
with  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  then  with 
the  guiacum  resin,  and  add  as  much  acacia  mucilage 
as  may  be  requisite  to  give  the  mass  a  proper  consist- 
ence. This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  famed 
Piummer's  pill.  It  is  exhibited  as  a  alternative  in  a 
variety  of  diseases,  especially  cutaneous  eruptions, 
pains  of  the  venereal  or  rheumatic  kind,  cancerous  ami 
sehirrous  affections,  and  chronic  ophthalmia.  The 
dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  In  about  Aw  grains  of 
the  mass  there  is  one  grain  of  the  submuriate  of  mer- 
cury. 

Pilil  m  saponts  CUM  opio.  Pills  of  soap  and  opium. 
Formerly  called  pilula?  saponacea:.  Take  of  hard 
opium  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  hard  soap,  two 
ounces.  Beat  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  The  dose  is  from  three  to  ten  grains. 
Five  grains  of  the  mass  contain  one  of  opium. 

FlLULSE  scill.e  cohfositjc  Compound  squill 
pills.  Take  of  squill  root,  fresh  dried  and  powdered,  a 
drachm ;  ginger-root,  powdered,  iiard  soap,  of  each 
three  drachms:  ammoniacuni,  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Mix  the  powders  together:  then  beat  them  with  tiie 
soap,  adding  as  much  simple  syrup  us  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  proper  consistence.  An  attcnuaut,  expecto- 
rant, and  diuretic  pill,  mostly  administered  in  the  cure 
of  asthma  and  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  leugraius  to 
a  scruple. 

PI'LOS.     (IliXoc,  wool  carded.) 

1.  In  anatomy  the  short  hair  which  is  found  all 
over  the  body.     See  Capillus. 

2.  In  botany,  a  hair;  which,  according  to  Linnaeus, 
is  an  excretory  duct  of  a  bristle-like  form.  They  are 
fine,  slender,  cylindrical,  flexible  bodies,  found  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  herbaceous  parts  of  plants.  Some  of 
them  are  the  excretory  ducts  of  glands,  but  many  of 
them  are  not:  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  satis- 
factory opinion  of  their  use  to  the  plant 

When  placed  under  the  microscope  they  appear  to  lie 
membraneous  tubes,  arliculated  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, often  punctured,  and  in  some  plants,  as  the 
Borago  laxiliora,  covered  with  warts.  They  are  either 
simple  or  undivided,  compound  or  branched. 

1.  Pili  simplices,  the  most  common  form  of  a  simple 
hair  is  that  of  a  jointed  thread,  generally  too  flexible  to 
supportitself,  and  thus  most  commonly  found  bent  and 
waved.  According  to  its  degree  of  firmness,  its  quan- 
tity, and  the  mode  of  its  application  to  the  surfaces  of 
stems  and  leaves,  it  constitutes  the  characteristic  of 
surfaces:  thus,  the  surface  Is  termed  pilosus, or  hairy, 
when  the  hairs  are  few  and  scattered,  but  conspicuous, 
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as  inMieiaciumpilocella;— lanalus,  woolly,  when  they 
are  complicated,  but  nevertheless  the  single  hairs  are 
distinguishable, as  in  Verbascum; — lonuntoius, shaggy, 

when  they  are  so  thickly  matted  that  the  individual 
hairs  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  when  the  position 
of  the  hall  is  nearly  parallel  with  thedisk,  being  at  the 
same  lime  straight,  or  very  slightly  curved,  and  thick 
although  unmatted:  it  constitutes  the  silky  surface, 
as  is  seen  on  the  leaves  of  l'olentilla  anseiina,  and 
Acheinilla  alpina.     In  some  Instances  the  simple  ball 

is  linn  enough  to  support  itself  erect;  In  whii 

is  usually  awl  shaped,  and  the  articulations  ari 
tow  aids"  the   base,  as    in    Bryonia  alba.     It  does   not 
always,  however,  terminate  in  a  point,  hut  sometimes 
ill    a    small   knob,   as  in    the    newly-evolved  BUCI  Uleilt 

shoots  of  ligneous  plants,  Belladonna,  fee.  Insoun  in 
stances  also,  as  on  the  under  disk  of  the  leave  ol  tin 
Symphitiiin  officinale,  the  simple  hair  is  hooked  towards 

apez;  winch  occasions  the  velvety  feeling  when  the 

linger  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  those  leaves,  the 
convex  part  of  the  curve  of  the  hair  being  that  only 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  linger.  Another  va- 
rielyof  the  simple  hair  is  thai  which  has  given  rise  lo 
the  terra  glanduloso-eiliata:  it  is  a  slender  hollow 
thread,  supporting  a  small, cup-shaped, glandular  body, 

and  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  stipatc  gland. 

li.  I'di  compos, n  are  either,  plumotus,  feathery, 
which  is  a  simple  hair  with  other  hairs  attached  lo  it 
laterally,  as  m  Hie.acniin  undulation  ;  or  it  is  ramosus, 
branched,  that  is,  lateral  hairs  are  given  oil"  from  com- 
mon stalks,  as  on  the  petiole  of  the  gooseberry  leal,  or 
it  consists  of  an  erect  firm  stein,  from  the  summit  of 
which  smaller  hairs  diverge  in  every  direction,  as  in 
Marrubiuin  peregrinum;  oi  it  is  atellatus,  star-like, 
being  composed  of  a  nuinhei  of  simple  diverging,  awl- 
shaped  hairs,  springing  from  a  common  centre,  which 
is  a  small  knob  sunk  in  the  cutis,  as  on  the  leaves  of 
marsh-mallow.  Some  authors  have  applied  the  term 
ramenta  to  small,  Hat,  or  stroplike  hairs  which  are 
found  on  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  genus  Begonia. — 
Thomson.     See  Pubescence. 

P1MELITE.  A  variety  of  steatite  found  at  Ko=e- 
mutz,  in  Silesia. 

PIME'WTA.  (From  Pimienta,  the  Spanish  fir  l 
Pepper.    See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Pimento.     See  Jli/rtus  pimenta. 

PIMPERNEL.    See AnagalMs  urvcnsis. 

Pimpernel,  water.    See  Veronica  beccobunga. 

PIMPINE'LLA.  (Quasi  bipinrlla,  or  bipenula, 
from  the  double  pennate  older  of  its  leaves.)  1  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia.    Piiupinella. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Piiupinella  alba 
and  magna. 

Pimpinella  alba.  A  variety  of  the  pimpinella 
magna,  the  root  of  which  is  indifferently  used  with 
that  of  the  greater  pimptnell.  The  pimpinella  saxi- 
fraga  was  also  so  called. 

Pimpinella  ANtst'M.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
anise  plant.  Annum  ;  Jlnisum  vulgare.  Pimpinella 
— foliis  radical/bus  trifidis  incisis,  of  Liiinaiis.  A 
native  of  Egypt.  Anise  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  pleasant,  warm,  and  sweetish  taste.  An  essen 
tial  oil  and  distrlled  water  are  prepared  from  them, which 
are  employed  in  flatulencies  and  gripes,  to  which  child- 
ren are  more  especially  subject ;  also  in  weakness  of 
the  stomach,  diarrhceas,  and  loss  of  tone  in  the  pri 
ma:  vim. 

Pimpinella  italica.  The  root  which  bears  thi 
name  in  sorrre  pharmacopoeias  is  now  fallen  into  dis 
use.    See  Sanguiserba  officinalis. 

Pimpinella  MAGNA.  The  systematic  name  of  th- 
greater  pimpinella.  Pimpinella  nigra.  The  root  o 
this  plant  lias  been  lately  extolled  itr  the  cure  of  erysi 
pelatoiis  ulcerations,  tinea,  capitis,  rheumatism,  am 
other  diseases. 

Pimpinella  nigra.    See  Pimpinella  magna. 

Pimpinella  nostras.     See  Pimpinella. 

Pimpinella  saxifraqa.  The  systematic  name  oi 
[.be  Burnet  saxifrage.  Tragoeelinum  Several  species 
of  pimpinella  were  formerly  used  nlrkinnlly ;  but  the 
roots  which  obtain  a  place  in  the  Materia  M 
the  Edinburgh  Phai  macopceia,  are  those  of  this  specie.! 
of  saxifrage,  the  Pimpinella— follis  pinnatis,  foliolii 
radicalibus  subrolundis,  ummis  linearibus,  of  Lin- 
na;ns.  They  have  an  unpleasant  smell;  and  a  hot, 
i  p  mge.it,  bitterish  taste;  they  are  recommended  by  jo' 
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veral  writers  as  a  stomachic:  in  the  way  of  gargle, 
Ibey  have  been  employed  for  dissolving  viscid  mucus, 
and  to  stimulate  the  tongue  when  that  organ  becomes 
paralytic. 

Pinaste'llum.  (From  pinus,  the  pine-tree;  so 
sailed  because  its  leaves  resemble  those,  of  the  pine- 
tree.)     Hog's  fennel.     See  Feuccdanum  silans. 

Pi  nba.     Se«  Finns  pinea. 

PINEAL.  (Pincalis;  from  pinea,  a  pine-apple, 
<"iom  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that  fruit.)  Formed 
like  the  fruit  of  the  pine. 

Pineal  gland.  Glandula pincalis ;  Conarium.  A 
small  heart-like  substance,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
-ituated  immediately  over  the  corpora  iiuadrigcmina, 
and  hanging  from  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  by 
wo  crura  or  peduncles.  Its  use  is  not  known.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  beat  of  the  soul. 

PINE  APPLE.     See  Bromelia  animus- 

Pine-thistle.     See  Alrcclylis  gummifera. 

Pi'nkus  PURSA.N9.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

PINUUE'DO.  CFrom  pinguis,  fat.)  Fat.  See 
Fat. 

PTNGUTCULA.  (From  pinguis,  fat :  so  called  be- 
iis  leaves  are  fat  to  the  touch.)  The  name  of  a 
of  plants.  Class,  Diandria;  Order,  Mono- 
trynia. 

Pinouicula  vulgaris.  Sanicula  monlana ;  Sani- 
■iiln  eboracensis ;  Viola palustris:  Lipuris ;  Cucul- 
lata;  JJodeeatheon ;  Flinii.  Butterwort.  Yorkshire 
janicle.  The  remarkable  unctuosity  of  this  plant  has 
d  it  to  be  applied  to  chaps,  and'  as  a  pomatum  to 
the  hair.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves  in  broths  are  used 
iv  the  common  people  in  Wales  as  a  cathartic. 

Pinho'nks  indici.    See  Jatropha  curcas. 

PINITE.  Micarelle  of  Kirvvan.  A  blackish  green 
ral,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  found  in  the  granite  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Corn- 
wall, :ii)d  in  porphyry  in  Scotland. 

PINK,  INDIAN.    See  Spigelia. 

PINNA.  (Uivva,  a  wing.)  1.  The  name  of  the  late- 
ral and  inferior  part  of  the  nose,  and  the  broad  pari  of 
the  ear 

2.  The  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

Pinxa'culum.  (Dim.  of  pinna,  a  wing.)  A  pinna- 
cle.    A  name  of  the  uvula  from  its  shape. 

PINNATIFIDUS.  Pinnatitid:  applied  to  leaves 
.;  hicll  are  cut  transversely  into  several  oblong  paral- 
_  men's;  as  in  Ipomosis,  and  Myriophyllum  verti- 
i  illatum. 

PINNATUS.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  has  several 
leaflets  proceeding  laterally  from  one  stalk,  arid  imi- 
tates a  pinnatifid  leaf.    Of  this  there  are  several  kinds. 

1.  Folium  pinnatum  cv.m  impart,  with  an  odd  or  ter- 
minal leaflet;  as  in  roses. 

2.  F.  p.  cirrosum,  with  a  tendril,  when  furnished 
with  a  tendril  instead  of  the  odd  leaflet;  as  in  the  pea 
ami  vetch  tribe. 

3.  F.  cbrupti  pinnatvm,  abruptly,  without  eilher  a 
terminal  leaflet  or  a  tendril ;  as  in  the  genus  Mimosa. 

■i.  F.  opposite1  pinnatum,  oppositely,  When  the  leafli  ts 
lie  opposite  or  in  pairs;  as  in  saintfoin,  roses,  and  siuru 
angustifolium. 

5.  F.  alternatim  pinnatvm,  alternately,  when  they 
are  alternate;  as  in  Viscia  dumetorum. 

(i.  F.  interrupti  pinnatum,  interruptedly,  when  the 
principal  leaflets  are  ranged  alternately  with  an  inter* 
mediate  series  of  smaller  ones;  as  in  Spinea  iilipen- 
dula  and  ulmaria. 

7.  F.  articulate"  pinnatum,  jointedly,  With  apparent 
joints  in  the  common  foot-stalk;  as  in  Weinmannia 
pinna  ta. 

8  F.  decursivi  pinnatum.  decurrently,  when  the 
leaflets  are  decurrent;  as  in  Eryngium  catnpestre. 

II  F.  lyrato  pinnatum,  in  a  h  rate  manner,  having 
the  terminal  leaflet  largest,  ami  the  rest  gradually 
smaller  as  they  approach  me  base:  as  in  Erysimum 

\:  and  with  intermediate  smaller  leaflets;  as  in 
Geum  livale,  and  the  common  turnip. 

in    /'.  verticillato  pinnatum.  in  a  whirled  manner, 
leaflets  cut  into  five  divaricated  segments,  embra- 
root-stalk  :  as  in  Siuni  vertlcillatuin. 
PINNULA.       The    leaflet   of    bi   and   tripir.nate 

PI'NUS.       I'l.e   name  of  a  genus  of  plants   in   the 
l.iniKcati  system.    Clai  ,  Monacia;  Order,  Mo 
\>hia.    The  pine-tree. 

Pinus    aiiii:s.      /:/,(/,;     Thel'ta.      The   Norway 
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spruce  fir,  which  affords  the  Buigundypitch  and  com 
mon  frankincense. 

1.  Fix,  arida.  Formerly  called  Fix  burgundica. 
from  the  place  it  was  made  at.  The  prepared  resin  of 
Pinus  abies—fuliis  solitariis,  subtctragonis  aculius 
culis  dtstichis,  ramis  infra  7iudis  conis  cylindra 

of  Linmeus.  It  is  of  a  solid  consistence,  yet  somewhat 
soft,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  not  disagreeable 
smell.  It  is  used  externally  as  a  stimulant  in  form  of 
plaster  in  catarrh,  pertussis,  and  dyspnnna. 

2.  Abietis  resina;  Thus.  Common  frankincense 
This  is  a  spontaneous  exudation,  and  is  brought  in 
small  masses,  or  tears,  chiefly  from  Germany,  but  partly 
and  purest  from  France.  It  is  applicable  to  the  same 
purposes  as  Burgundy  pitch,  but  little  used  at  present. 

Pinus  balsav.ea.  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  Canada  balsam.  Abies  canadensis 
The  Canada  balsam  is  one  of  the  purest  turpentines, 
procured  from  the  Finns  bahamca  of  Linna;us,  and  im- 
ported from  Canada.  For  its  properties,  see  Turpentine 

Pinus  cedp.us.  The  wood  of  this  species,  cedar 
wood,  is  very  odorous,  more  fragrant  than  that  of  the 
fir,  and  it  possesses  similar  virtues. 

Pinus  ce.mbra.  This  affords  the  Carpathian  bal- 
sam. Oleum  germanis ;  Cvrpathir.um.  This  balsam 
is  obtained  both  by  wounding  the  young  branches  of 
the  Pinus— folus  i/uinus,  levibus  of  Limia;us.  and  by 
boiling  them.  It  is  mostly  diluted  with  turpentine,  and 
comes  to  us  in  a  very  liquid  and  pellucid  state,  rathei 
white. 

Pinus  larix.  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  fives  us  the  agaric  and  Venice  turpentine.  The 
larch-tree.  The  Venice  turpentine  issues  spontane- 
ously through  the  bark  of  the  Pinus — foliis  fascicu- 
latis  mollibus  obtusiusculis  bractcis  exlra  gquamas 
strubilorum  cxtantibus.  Hort.  Kew.  !t  is  usually 
thinner  than  any  of  the  other  sorts;  of  a  clear  whitish 
or  pale  yellowish  colour  ;  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish,  dis- 
agreeable taste  ;  and  a  strong  smell,  without  any  thing 
of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  Chian  kind.  For  its 
virtues,  see  t '  utpentinc.     See  also  Boletus  laricis. 

Pinus  picea.    The  systematic  name  of  the  silver  fir. 

Pinus  pinea.  The  systematic  name  of  the  stone 
pine-tree.  The  young  and  fresh  fruit  of  this  plant  is 
eaten  in  some  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  almonda 
are  here,  either  alone  or  with  sugar.  They  are  nutri- 
tive, aperient,  and  diuretic. 

Pinus  sy:.\  estris.  The  systematic  name  of  tho 
Scotch  fir.  Pinus — foliis  geminis  rigidis,  ronis,  orator 
conicis  longitudine  fuliorum  subgeminis  lasi  rotunda- 
tis  of  Linnteus,  which  affords  the  following  officinals. 

1.  Common  turpentine  is  the  juice  which  flows  OUl 
on  the  tree  being  wounded  in  hot  weather.  See  Tur- 
pentine. 

2.  From  this  the  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation,  mostly 
with  water,  in  which  case  yellow  resin  is  left ;  but  if 
without  addition,  the  residuum  is  common  resin,  o" 
colophony.  The  oil  is  ordered  to  be  purified  in  the 
pharmacopoeia.     See  Oleum  terebinthina  rectification. 

'A.  When  the  coal  begins  to  check  the  exudation  of  the 
juice,  part  of  this  concretes  in  the  wounds;  which  ia 
collected,  and  termed  galipot  in  Provence,  barras  in 
Guienne,  sometimes  also  white  resin,  when  thoroughly 
hardened  by  long  exposure  to  the  air.  See  Resina 
fiava,  and  alba. 

4.  The  Pi'tr.  liquida,  or  tar,  is  produced  by  cutting  the 
wood  into  pieces,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  large  riven 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  well  known  for  its 
economical  uses.  Tar-water,  or  water  impregnated 
With  the  more  soluble  parts  of  tar,  was  some  time  ago 
a  very  fashionable  lcmedy  in  a  variety  c^t'  complaints, 
but  is  in  the  present  practice  fallen  into  disuse. 

5.  Common  pitch  is  tar  inspissated  ;  it  is  now  termed 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  Resina  nigra. 

PI  PER.  crif77fpi ;  from  TTSTtru,  to  concoct ;  because 
by  its  heat  it  assists  digestion.)  Pepper.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.    Class, 

Diandria  ;  Order,  'Friginiia. 

Piper  album.    See  Piper  nigrum. 

PlPKR  BRASILIANUM.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

PlPKR  CALBCTTICl  M.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

PlPER  CARYOPHYLLATUM.     See  JHyrtus  pimenta 

Piper  caudatum.    See  Piper  eubeba. 

Piper  cubzba.  The  plant,  the  berries  of  which  are 
called  cttbebs.  Piper  caudatum;  Cutnumus.  Piper — 
foliis  oblii  .,  spica 

solitai  itifolia,  fructibvs  pedicft 
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UUs,  of  LLuUeUS.  The  dried  berries  are  of  aiv  ash- 
brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled,  ami  resembling  pep- 
per, but  furnished  each  with  a  slender  stalk.  Tiny 
are  a  warm  spice,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  moderately 
pungent  taste,  imported  from  Java:  and  maybe  ex- 
hibited in  all  cases  where  warm  spicy  medicines  are 
indicated,  but  they  arc  inferior  to  pepper.  Of  late  they 
have  been  successfully  given  internally  in  the  cure  of 
venereal  gonorrhoea. 

Piper  decorticatttM.     White  pepper. 

Piper  favasci.     The  clove-berry  tree. 

Piper  suKkense.    See  Capsicum  omnium. 

Piper  bispamicum.    See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  indki'm.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  jamaicense.     See  Myrtus  pimento. 

Piper  lonui.m.  Macropiper;  .leapalli;  Catu-tri- 
pali :  Pimpilim.  Long  pepper.  Piper— folds  cor- 
datis  peliolatis  scssilibusquc,  of  Linnaeus.  The  ber- 
ries or  grains  of  this  plant  are  gathered  while  green,  and 
dried  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  they  change  to  a 
blackish  or  dark-gray  colour.  They  pnss<>- 
the  same  qualities  as  the  Cayenne  pepper,  only  in  a 
Weaker  degree. 

Piper  lositanicum.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  mi'rale.     See  s.jum  acre. 

Piper  riorum.  Melomopiper ;  Molagocodi;  I^ada ; 
Piper  aromaticum.  Black  pepper.  This  species  of 
pepper  is  obtained  in  the  Last  Indies,  from  the  Piper 
—foliis  ovatis  septcmnerriis  glakris,  petiglis  simpli- 
etssimis,  of  Linna-us.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  peppers.  The  black  and  white  pepper  are 
both  obtained  from  the  same  tree,  the  difference  de- 
pending on  their  preparation  and  degrees  of  maturity. 
Pelletier  has  extracted  a  new  vegetable  principle  from 
black  pepper,  in  which  the  active  pari  of  the  grain  re- 
sides, to  which  the  name  of  prpcrhu  is  given.  To  ob- 
tain it,  black  pepper  was  dig  :  in  alko- 
hol.and  the  solution  evaporated  until  a  fatty  resinous 
matter  was  left.  This,  en  b-  i:i_>  washed  in  warm 
water,  became  of  a  food  green  colour.  It  had  a  hot 
and  burning  taste;  dissolved  readily  in  alkohol,  less  so 
in  a»ther.  Concentrated  sulphuric  atid  gave  it  a  line 
scarlet  colour.  The  alkoholic  solution  after  some  days 
deposited  crystals :  which  were  purified  by  repeated 
crystallization  in  alkohol  and  a-ther.  They  then  form- 
ed colourless  four-sided  prisms,  with  single  inclined 
terminations.  They  have  scarcely  any  taste.  Boiling 
water  dissolves  a  small  portion ;  but  not  cold  water. 
They  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  from  which  combina- 
tion feather-formed  crystals  are  obtained.  This  sub- 
stance fuses  at  21-29  P.  The  fatty  matter  left  after  ex- 
tracting the  pipeline,  is  solid  at  a  temperature  near 
3-2°,  but  liquefies  at  a  slight  heat.  It  has  an  extremely 
bitter  and  acrid  taste,  is  very  slightly  volatile,  tending 
rather  to  decompose  than  to  rise  in  vapour.  It  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  two  oils,  one  volatile  and 
balsamic:  the  other  more  fixed,  and  containing  the  ac- 
rimony of  the  pepper. 

PIPERIXE.  The  active  principle  of  pepper.  See 
Piper  nigrum. 

Piperi'tis.  (From  piper,  pepper:  so  called  because 
its  leaves  and  roots  are  biting  like  pepper  to  the  taste.) 
The  herb  dittany  or  lepidium  and  peppermint 

PIPERITUS.     (From piper,  pepper.)     Peppered. 

PIPERITA.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
Linmeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
of  the  Piper,  and  such  as,  like  it,  have  flowers  in  a 
thick  spike. 

Piramidalia  cortora.     See  Corpus  pyramidalc. 

PIRAMIDA'LIS.     (So  called  from  its  form.)    Of  a 
pyramidal  figure. 
Piss-a-hcd.     See  Lcontodon  taraxacum. 
PiSIFORM.     (Pisiformis :  from  pisum,  a  pea,  and 
forma,  likeness.)    Pea-like. 

PISIFO'RME  OS.  The  fourth  hone  of  the  firstrow 
of  the  carpus. 

["Pisolite.  This  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime 
occurs  in  globular  or  spheroidal  concretions,  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  though  sometimes  larger. 
These  concretions  are  composed  of  distinct,  concentric 
layers,  and  almost  invariably  contain  a  grain  of  sand, 
or  some  other  foreign  substance,  as  a  nucleus.  The 
pisolite  is  nearly  or  quite  opaque,  and  has  a  dull  frac- 
ture. Its  colour  is  usually  white,  often  dull  or  with  a 
shade  of  yellow,  &c. 

"These  concietions,  sometimes  detached  and  scat- 
tered   are  more   frequently   united   by  a  calcaieons 
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cement.  Thus  united,  they  form  masses  of  variou* 
sizes,  and  also  continuous  beds,  which  arc  sometimes 
covered  with  alluvial  deposites. 

"The  pisolite  has  been  found  chiefly  near  the  warm 
springs  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia,  and  the  baths  of  St. 
Philip  in  Tuscany. 

"The  structure  of  the  pisolite,  and  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  found,  seem  to  indicate  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion. The  particles  of  sand,  or  nuclei  of  these  concre- 
tions, were  probably  raised  and  suspended  by  an  ngi 
tated  or  rotary  motion  id'  certain  springs  or  streams, 
strong!)  impregnated  with  calcareous  particles.  These 
particles  were  then  deposited  around  the  floating  nu 
elei,  which,  being  thus  incrusted  with  a  • 
layers,  became  sufficiently  heavy  to  fall  through  the 
fluid."— Cleav.  Min.    A.] 

PISMIRE.     See  Formica  rufa. 

Pibsaspua'ltus.  (From  nio-ffd, pitch, and aoQakroi, 
bitumen,  i     The  thicker  kind  of  rock-oil. 

PISTA'CIA.  (Ilis-rtvia,  supposed  to  be  ,i  Syrian 
word.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linucan 
system.    Class,  Diacia  ;  C'roer,  Pentandria. 

Pistacia  LENTISCUS.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  mastich.  Masticke;  Mastiz. 
Pistacia— foliis  abrupti  pinnatis.foliolis  laneeolatis, 
of  Linnaeus.  A  native  nfthe  south  of  Europe.  In  the 
island  of  Chio,  the  officinal  mastich  is  obtained  most 
abundantly;  and,  according  to  Tournefort,  by  making 
transverse  incisions  in  the  bai  k  of  the  tree,  from  whence 
the  mastich  exudes  in  drops,  which  are  suffered  to  run 
down  to  the  ground,  when,  alter  sufficient  time  is  al- 
lowed for  their  concretion,  they  are  collected  for  use. 
Mastich  is  brought  to  us  in  small,  yellowish,  trans- 
parent, brittle  tears,  or  grains;  it  has  a  light  agreeable 
smell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  heated;  on  being 
ehewed,  it  first  crumbles,  soon  after  sticks  together, 
and  becomes  soft  and  white,  like  wax,  without  impress 
ing  any  considerable  teste.    No  volatile  oil  is  obtained 

from  this  substance  when  distilled  with  water.  Pur-. 
alkohol  and  oi:  of  turpentine  dissolve  it ;  watei 
acts  upon  it;  though  by  mastication  it  become.- soli  and 
tough,  like  wax.  When  chewed  a  liille  while,  hov 
ever,  it  is  white,  opaque,  and  brittle,  so  as  not  to  be 
softened  again  by  chewing.  The  part  insoluble  in  al- 
kohol much  resembles  in  its  properties  caoutchouc.  It 
is  considered  to  be  a  mild  corroborant  and  adstringenl ; 
and  as  possessing  a  balsamic  power,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  hemoptysis,  proceeding  from  ulceration, 
leucorrluea,  debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in  diarrhoeas 
and  internal  ulcerations.  Chewing  this  drug  has  like- 
wise been  said  to  have  been  of  use  in  pains  of  the  teeth 
and  gums,  and  in  some  catarrhal  complaints ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  day,  seldom  used  either  externally 
or  Internally.  The  wood  abounds  with  the  resinous 
principle,  and  a  tincture  may  he  obtained  from  it, 
which  is  esteemed  in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of 
haemorrhages,  dysenteries,  and  gout. 

Pistacia  MUX.     See  Pistacia  vera. 

Pistacia  terebinthus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Cyprus  turpentine.  'j\rc- 
binthina  de  Chio.  Chio  or  Chinn  turpentine.  This 
substance  is  classed  among  the  resins.  It  is  procured 
by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
best  Chio  turpentine  is  about  the  consistence  of  honey, 
very  tenacious,  clear,  and  almost  transparent;  of  a 
white  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  a  fragrant  smell, 
moderately  warm  to  the  taste,  but  free  from  acrimony 
and  bitterness.  lis  medicinal  qualities  are  similar  to 
those  of  th(!  other  turpentines.     See  Turpentines. 

PlSTAi  'a  vHii.e  The  systematic  name  of  a  large 
tree,  which  afli  irds  the  pistachio-nut.  Pistacia  vera — 
tari  pinnatis—foliolis  subovatis  recun-is,  of 
Linna-us.  An  oblong  pointed  nut,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  filbert,  including  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish 
colour,  covered  with  a  yellow  or  greenish  skin.'  Pista- 
chio-nuts have  a  sweetish  unctuous  taste,  resembling 
that  of  sweet  almonds,  and,  like  the  latter,  afford  an  oil, 
and  may  he  formed  into  an  emulsion. 

Pistachio-nut.     See  Pistacia  vera. 

PlSTACTTE.      See  l.ptdnle. 

PISTILLUM.  (Pislillum,  a  pestle,  from  in  'ke- 
ness.)  A  pistil  or  pointal :  the  female  genital  organ  if 
a  flower,  which,  being  no  a!  than  the  maV 

stands  within  them  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Lin- 
naeus conceived  the  pisiii  originated  from  the  pith,  rmd 
the  slarie  ns  from  ih"  wood,  and  hence  constructed  an 
ingenious  hypotliesis  relative  to  the  propagation  of 
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vegetables,  which  is  not  destitute  of  observations  and 
analogies  to  support  it,  but  not  countenanced  by  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  parts. 
A  pisf.l  consists  of  three  parts. 

1.  The  germen,  or  rudiment  of  the  young  fruit  and 
seed,  which  of  course  is  essential. 

2.  The  stylus,  or  style,  various  in  length  and  thick- 
ness, sometimes  wanting,  and,  when  present,  serving 
merely  to  elevate  the  third  part. 

3.  The  stigma,  which  is  indispensable.  The  Nico- 
tiana  tabacum  has  these  organs  well  displayed. 

Pistolo'chia.  (From  iti^oc,  faithful,  and  Xox«a> 
parturition:  so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  pro- 
mote delivery.)     Birlhwort.     See  Jlristolochia. 

PISUM.  (Ait  ancient  name,  the  origin  of  which  is 
ost  in  its  antiquity.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Diadelphia;  Order,  Dccandria.     The  pea. 

Pisum  sativum.  The  common  pea.  A  very  nutri- 
tious, but  some  what  flatulent  article  of  food. 

PITCA1KN,  Archibald,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1652.  He  applied  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  after- 
ward of  the  law,  in  that  university,  with  such  intensity, 
that  he  was  threatened  with  symptoms  of  consumption, 
for  the  removal  of  which  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where 
his  attention  was  diverted  to  medicine;  on  his  return, 
he  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  mathematics,  which 
appearing  to  him  capable  of  elucidating  medical  sub- 
jects, he  was  determined  in  consequence  to  adopt  this 
profession.  After  attending  diligently  to  the  various 
branches  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  complete  his  me- 
dical studies  at  Paris,  and  then  returned  to  settle  in  his 
native  place,  where  lie  quickly  obtained  a  large  prac- 
tice and  extensive  reputation.  In  1088  he  published  a 
little  tract  to  establish  Harvey's  claim  to  the  Discovery 
of  the  Circulation.  About  four  years  after  he  was  in- 
vited to  become  professor  of  physic  at  Leyden,  which 
he  accepted  accordingly  ;  and  he  ranked  among  his 
pupils  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  However,  his  ma- 
thematical illustrations  of  medicine  not  being  favour- 
ably received,  he  relinquished  the  appointment  in  about 
a  year.  He  returned  then  to  practise  at  Edinburgh, 
where  his  life  terminated  in  1713.  He  published  while 
at  Leyden,  and  subsequently,  several  dissertations  to 
prove  the  utility  of  mathematics  in  medical  discussion  ; 
which  were  more  than  once  reprinted.  Alter  his 
death,  his  lectures  were  made  public,  under  the  title  of 
■"  Eh  menta  Medicine  Physico-Malhemalica." 

PITCH.     Pis.    See  Resiua. 

Pitch,  Burgundy.    See  Pinus  abies. 

Pitch,  Jews'.    See  Bitumen  judaicum. 

Pitch-tree.    See  Pinus  allies. 

PITCHSTONE.  A  subspecies  of  indivisible  quartz 
of  a  green  colour,  and  vitreo-iesinous  lustre  found  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Pitta'cium.     (From  tutto.,  pitch.)    A  pitch  plaster. 

Pittizite.     Pitchy  iron  ore. 

Pitto'ta.  (FroirtTriTra,  pitch.)  Medicines  in  which 
pitch  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

PITUI'TA.  Phlegm,  that  is,  viscid  and  glutinous 
munis. 

PITUITARY.     Of  or  belonging  to  phlegm. 

Pituitary  gland.  Cllandula  pituitaria.  A  gland 
situated  within  the  cranium,  between  a  duplicature 
of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Pituitary  memhrane.  Mcmbrana  pituitaria. 
Schneideiian  membrane.  The  mucous  membrane 
that  lines  the  nostrils  and  sinuses,  communicating  with 
the  nose,  is  so  called,  because  it  secretes  the  mucus  of 
those  parts,  to  which  the  ancients  assigned  the  name 
of  pitvita. 

PITYRI'ASIS,  (From  77impov,  bran:  so  named 
from  its  bianny-like  appearance.)  A  genus  in  the  se- 
cond order,  or  scaly  diseases,  of  Dr.  Wilkin's  cutaneous 

diseases.    The  pityriasis  consists  of  irregular  patches 

Of  small  thin  scales,  which  repeatedly  form  and  sepa- 
rate, but  never  collect  into  crusts,  nor  are  attended  with 
redness  or  inflammation,  as  iii  the  lepra  and  scaly  tet- 
ter. Dr.  VVillan  distinguishes  pityriasis  from  the  por- 
rigo  of  the  Latins,  which  has  a  more  extensive  signifi- 
cation, and  comprehends  a  disease  of  the  scalp,  ter- 
minating In  ulceration;  whereas  the  former  is,  by  the 
oest  Creek  authors,  represented  as  always  dry  and 
scaly.  Thus,  according  to  Alexander  ami  Paulas,  pity- 
riasis is  characterized  by  "  the  separation  of  slight  fur- 
(Uraceous  substances  from  the  surface  of  the  head,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  without  ulceration."  Their 
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account  of  this  appeal  ance  is  conformable  to  expert 
ence ,  and  the  two  varieties  of  it  which  they  have 
pointed  out  may  be  denominated,  Pityriasis  capitis, 
and  Pityriasis  versicolor. 

1.  Pityriasis  capitis,  when  it  affects  very  young  in- 
fants, is  termed  by  nurses  the  dandrill'.  H  appears  at 
the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead  and  temples,  a=  a  slight 
whitish  scurt  set  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe;  on  other 
parts  of  the  head  there  are  large  scales,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  flat,  and  semipellucid.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  hairy 
scalp,  being  ciose  together,  and  imbricate*!.  A  similar 
appearance  may  lake  place  in  adults;  but  it  is  usually 
the  effect  of  lepra,  scaly  tetter,  or  some  general  disease 
of  the  skin. 

Eldeily  persons  have  the  pityriasis  capitis  in  nearly 
the  same  form  as  infants ;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
this  complaint  ill  old  people  occasions  larger  ext'olia 
tions  of  the  cuticle. 

2.  The  pityriasis  versicolor  chiefly  affects  the  arms, 
breast,  and  abdomen.  It  is  diffused  very  irregularly ; 
and  being  of  a  different  colour  from  the  usual  skin 
colour,  it  exhibits  a  singular  chequered  appearance. 
These  irregular  patches,  which  are  at  first  small,  and 
of  a  brown  or  yellow  hue,  appear  at  the  scrohiculus 
cordis,  about  the  mamma;,  clavicles,  &c.  Enlarging 
gradually,  they  assume  a  tesselated  form;  in  other 
cases  they  are  branched,  so  as  to  resemble  the  loliace- 
ous  lichens  growing  on  the  bark  of  trees;  and  some- 
times when  the  discoloration  is  not  continuous,  they 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  map  being  distributed  on  the  skin 
like  islands,  continents,  peninsulas,  &x.  All  the  dis- 
coloured parts  are  slightly  rough,  with  minute  scales, 
which  soon  fall  oil',  but  are  constantly  replaced  by 
others.  This  scurf,  or  scaliness,  is  most  conspicuous 
on  the  sides  and  epigastric  region.  The  cuticular  lines 
are  somewhat  deeper  in  the  patches  than  on  the  con- 
tiguous parts;  but  there  is  no  elevated  border,  or  dis- 
tinguishing boundary  between  the  discoloured  part  of 
the  skin,  and  thai  which  retains  its  natural  colour 
The  discoloration  rarely  extends  over  the  whole  body 
It  is  strongest  and  fullest  round  the  umbilicus,  on  the 
breasts,  and  sides;  it  seldom  appears  in  the  skin  over 
the  sternum,  or  along  the  spine  of  the  back.  Inter- 
stices of  proper  skin  colour  are  more  numerous,  and 
largest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back, 
where  the  scales  are  often  small,  distinct,  and  a  little 
depressed.  The  face,  nates,  and  lower  extremities  are 
least  affected:  the  patches  are  found  upon  the  arms, 
but  mostly  on  the  inside,  where  they  are  distinct  and 
of  dillerent  sizes.  The  pityriasis  versicolor  is  not  a 
cuticular  disease;  for  when  the  cuticle  is  abraded  from 
any  of  the  patches,  the  sallow  colour  remains  as  be- 
fore in  the  skin  or  rete  mucosum.  This  singular  ap- 
pearance is  not  attended  with  any  internal  disorder, 
nor  with  any  troublesome  symptom,  except  a  little 
itching  or  irritation  felt  on  getting  into  bed,  and  after 
Strong  exercise,  or  drinking  warm  liquors.  There  is 
in  some  cases  a  slight  exanthema,  partially  distributed 
among  the  discoloured  patches;  and  sometimes  an  ap- 
pearance like  the  lichen  pilaris;  but  eruptions  of  this 
kind  are  not  permanent,  neither  do  they  produce  any 
change  in  the  original  form  of  the  complaint.  The 
duration  of  the  pityriasis  versicolor  is  alwaj  s  consider- 
able. Dr.Willan  has  observed  its  continuance  in  some 
persons  for  four,  five,  or  six  years.  It  is  not  limited  to 
any  age  or  Bex.  Its  causes  are  not  pointed  out  with 
certainty.  Several  patients  have  referred  it  to  fruit 
taken  In  too  great  quantities;  some  have  thought  it 
was  produced  by  eating  mushrooms;  others  by  expo- 
sure to  sudden  alterations  of  cold  and  heat.  In  some 
individuals,  w  ho  had  an  irritable  skin,  and  occasion- 
ally used  violent  exercise,  the  complaint  has  been  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  much  aggravated,  by  wearing  (lanne. 
next  to  the  skin.  It  is  likewise  often  observed  in  per 
sons  who  had  resided  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  tropical 
climate. 

P1X.     (Pix,  picis,  f . ;   from  jricr<ra.)      Pitch.      See 
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Pix  arida.    See  Finns  abirs. 

Pix  iiriMUNDKA.     See  Pinus  abies. 

Pix  liqi'ida.  Tar  or  liquid  pitch.  Sec  Pinus  syl- 
eestris. 

PLACE'BO.  I  will  please:  an  epithet  given  to  any 
medicine  adapted  more  to  please  than  benefit  the  pa- 
tient. 

PLACENTA.     (From  w.Wouf,  a  cake,  so  called 
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from  its  resemblance  to  a  cake.)  The  afterbirth.  The 
membranes  of  tlu<  ovum  have  usually  been  mentioned 
as  two,  tlif  amnion  and  the  chorion;  and  the  latter 
has  again  been  divided  into  the  true  and  the  false. 
The  third  membrane  (which,  from  its  appearance,  has 
likewise  been  called  the  villous  or  spongy,  and  from 
the  consideration  of  it  as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  ute- 
rus, casl  off  like  the  exuvhe  of  some  animals,  the  de- 
cidual has  been  described  by  Harvey,  not  as  one  of 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  but  as  a  production  of 
the  uterus.  The  following  is  the  order  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum,  at  the  hill  period  of  gestation :  1st, 
There  is  the  outer  or  connecting,  which  is  flocculent, 
spongy,  and  extremely  vascular,  completely  investing 
the  whole  ovum,  and  lining  the  uterus.  -dly,  The 
middle  membrane,  which  is  nearly  pellucid,  with  a 
very  few  small  blood-vessels  scattered  o\er  it,  anil 
which  forms  a  covering  to  the  placenta  and  funis,  hut 
does  not  pass  between  the  placenta  and  uterus,  .'idly, 
The  inner  membrane,  which  is  transparent,  of  a  firmer 
texture  than  the  others,  and  lines  the  whole  ovum, 
making,  like  the  middle  membrane,  a  covering  for  the 
placenta  and  funis  with  the  two  last.  The  ovum  is 
clothed  when  it  passes  from  the  ovarium  into  the  ute- 
rus, where  the  first  is  provided  tor  its  reception. 

These  membranes,  in  the  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy, cohere  slightly  to  each  other,  though,  in  some 
ova,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  collected 
between  them,  which,  being  discharged  when  one  of 
the  outer  membranes  is  broken,  forms  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  by  or  false  waters. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  membrane,  upon  or 
near  the  funis,  there  is  a  small,  flathaud  oblong  body, 
which,  in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy,  seems  to  be  a 
vesicle  containing  milky  lymph,  which  afterward  be- 
comes of  a  firm,  and  apparently  fatty  texture.  This 
is  called  the  vesicula  umbilicalis ;  but  its  use  is  not 
known. 

The  placenta  is  a  circular,  flat,  vascular,  and  appa- 
rently fleshy  substance,  different  in  its  diameter  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  but  usualiy  extending  about  six  inches, 
or  upwards,  over  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  outside 
of  the  ovum  in  pregnant  women.  It  is  more  than  one 
inch  in  thickness  in  the  middle,  and  becomes  gradually 
thinner  towards  the  circumference  from  which  the 
membranes  are  continued.  The  placenta  is  the  prin- 
cipal medium  by  which  the  communication  between 
the  parent  and  child  is  preserved;  but,  though  all  have 
allowed  the  importance  of  the  office  which  it  performs, 
there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  nature  of 
that  office,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

The  surface  of  the  placenta,  which  is  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  the  intervention  of  the  connecting  mem- 
brane, is  lobulated  and  convex;  but  the  other,  Which 
is  covered  with  the  amnion  and  chorion,  is  concave 
and  smooth,  except  the  little  eminence  made  by  the 
blood-vessels.  It  is  seldom  found  attached  to  the  same 
part  of  the  uterus  in  two  successh  e  births;  and,  though 
it  most  frequently  adheres  to  the  anterior  part,  it  is  oc- 
casionally fixed  to  any  other,  even  to  the  os  uteri,  in 
which  state  it  becomes  a  cause  of  a  dangerous  hemor- 
rhage at  the  time  of  parturition.  The  placenta  is  com- 
posed of  arteries  and  veins,  with  a  mixture  of  pulpy 
or  cellular  substance.  Of  these  vessels  there  are  two 
orders,  very  curiously  interwoven  with  each  other. 
The  first  is  a  continuation  of  those  from  the  funis, 
which  ramify  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  placenta, 
the  arteries  running  over  the  veins,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  the  placenta  ;  and  then,  sinking  into 
its  substance,  anastomose  and  divide  into  innumerable 
small  branches.  The  second  order  proceeds  from  the 
uterus  ;  and  these  ramify  in  a  similar  manner  with 
those  from  the  funis,  as  appears  when  a  placenta  is  in- 
jected from  those  of  the  parent.  The  veins,  in  their 
ramifications,  accompany  the  arteries  as  in  other  parts. 
There  have  been  many  different  opinions  with  resyect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  circulates  between 
the  parent  and  child,  during  its  continuance  in  the 
uterus.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  inter- 
course between  them  was  uninterrupted,  and  that  the 
blood  propelled  by  the  powers  of  the  parent  pervaded, 
by  a  continuance  of  the  same  force,  the  vascular  sys 
tern  of  the  foetus  ;  but  repented  attempts  having  been 
made,  without  success,  to  inject  the  whole  placenta, 
funis  and  fectus,  from  the  vessels  of  the  parent,  or  any 
part  of  the  uterus,  from  Ihe  vessels  of  the  funis   it  is 
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now  generally  allowed,  that  the  two  system  of  vesstll 
in  the  placenta,  one  id'  which  may  be  called  maternal, 
the  other  foetal,  are  distinct.     It  is  also  admitted,  that 

the  blood  of  the  foetus  is,  with  regard  to  its  (Duration, 

increase,  and  circulation,  unconnected  with,  and  total 

ly  independent  of  the  parent;  except  that  the  matter 

liv  Which  the  blond  of  the  t'u'lus  is  formed  must  be  de 

rived  from  the  parent.  It  is  thought  that  which  lias 
probably  undergone  some  preparatory  changes  in  its 
passage  through  the  uterus,  is  conducted  by  the  uterine 
or  maternal  arteries  of  the  placenta  to  some  cells  or 
small  cat  ilies,  in  which  it  is  deposited  I  and  that  sum!' 
pait  of  It,  or  something  secreted  from  it,  Is  absorbed 

by  the  flBtal  veins  of  the  placenta,  and  by  llicm  con- 
veyed to  Ihe  ftBtUS  for  Hs  null  iini'nt.      When  the  blood 

which  circulates  in  the  foetus  requires  any  alteration 

in  iis  qualities,  or  when  it  lias  gone  through  tin'  course 
of  the  circulation,  it  is  carried  by  the  arteries  of  the 
funis  to  .he  placenta,  in  the  cells  of  which  il  Is  depo- 
sited, and  then  absorbed  by  the  maternal  veins  of  the 
placenta,  and  conducted  to  the  uterus,  whence  it  may 
enter  the  common  circulation  of  the  parent.  Thus  it 
appears,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Harvey,  that  the 
placenta  performs  the  office  of  a  gland,  conveying  air, 
or  secreting  the  nutritious  juices  from  the  blood  brought 
from  the  parent  by  the  arteries  of  the  uterus,  and  car- 
ried to  the  foBtus  by  the  veins  of  the  funis,  in  a  manner 
probably  not  unlike  to  that  in  which  milk  is  secreted 
ami  absorbed  from  the  breasts.  'Ihe  veins  in  the  pla- 
centa are  mentioned  as  the  absorbents,  because  no  lym- 
phatic vessels  have  yet  been  found  in  the  placenta  or 
funis;  nor  are  there  any  nerves  in  these  parts;  so  that 
the  only  communication  hitherto  discovered  between 
the  parent  and  child,  is  by  the  sanguineous  system. 
The  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  circulates 
between  the  parent  and  child  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
observations  made  upon  the  funis.  When  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  child  was  supplied  with  blood  in  a  di- 
rect stream  from  the  parent,  it  was  asserted  that,  on 
the  division  of  the  funis,  if  that  part  next  to  the  pla- 
centa was  not  secured  by  a  ligature,  the  parent  would 
be  brought  into  extreme  danger  by  the  InemorrlHige 
which  must  necessarily  follow.  Hut  this  opinion, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  several  peculiarities  in 
the  management  of  the  funis  and  placenta,  is  proved 
not  to  be  true;  for,  if  the  funis  be  compressed  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  while  the  circu- 
lation in  it  is  going  on,  the  arteries  between  the  part 
compressed  and  the  child  throb  violently,  but  those  be- 
tween the  compression  and  the  placenta  have  no  pulsa 
tion;  hut  the  vein  between  the  part  compressed  and 
the  placenta  swells,  and  that  part  next  to  the  foetus 
becomes  flaccid;  but  if,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
the  funis  be  divided,  and  that  part  next  the  child  be 
not  secured,  the  child  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  its 

life  by  the  hemorrhage;  yet  the  mother  would  suffer 
tio  inconvenience  if  the  other  part  was  neglected.  It 
is,  moreover,  proved,  that  a  woman  may  die  of  an 
haemorrhage  occasioned  by  a  separation  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  the  child  be  nevertheless  born,  after  her 
death,  in  perfect  health.  But  if  the  placenta  be  in 
juacd,  without  separation,  either  by  the  rupture  of  the 
Is  which  pass  upon  its  inner  surface,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  child  boinz  deprived  of  its  proper  blood, 
would  perish,  yet  the  parent  might  escape  without 
injury. 

The  receptacle  of  the  fructification  of  plants  has 
been  called  placenta.     Sec  Rccrptaculum 

Place'ntula.  (Diminutive  of  placenta.)  A  small 
placenta. 

Pladaro'tis.  (From  x'Xac'apog,  moist,  flaccid.)  A 
fungous  and  flaccid  tumour  within  the  eyelid, 

Plaited  leaf.     See  Meatus. 

PLANT A'GO.  (From  planta,  the  sole  of  the  feet : 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  or  because  its 
leaves  lie  upon  the  ground  and  tire  trodden  upon.)     1. 

The  name  of  a  mnus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan sys- 
tem, t'lass,  Tetrandria;  Order,  JUonofynia.  Th« 
plantain. 

2.  The  pharmacopoBial  name  of  the  Plimtago  major. 

Plant  aoo  coronowts.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  buck 's-horn  plantain.  Cormopodium ;  Cemv  cn-- 
rini/m;  Slellatrrrcr.  Its  medicinal  virtues  sue  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  plantains. 

Plantaoo  latifolia.    See  Plant  age  major. 

PlantaoO  major.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
broad-leaved  plantain.     Ccnlwcrvia  ;  ff.-ptnplcurum  • 
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Polynrnron  ;  Plantago  latifolia.  Plantago — foliis 
tvatis  glabris,  scapo  tereti,  spica  JloscuUs  imbricatis, 
il  Limiffius.  This  plant  was  retained  until  very  lately 
in  the  Materia  Mcdiea  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  mentioned  as  the  pharmaceutical 
part  of  Ihe  plain;  they  have  a  weak  herbaceous  smell, 
an  austere,  bitterish,  subsaline  taste  ;  and  their  quali- 
ties are  e»id  to  bo  refrigerant,  attenuating,  substyptic, 
and  diuretic. 

Plantaoo  psyllium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
branching  plantain.  Psyllium;  Pulicaris  herba; 
Crystallion,  and  Cynomoia,  of  Oribasius.  Flea-wort. 
The  seeds  nf  this  plant,  Plantago— caule  ramoso  her- 
baceo,  folns  subdentutis,  recurvatis ;  capUitlis  aphyl- 
lis,  of  Linnaeus,  have  a  nauseous  mucilaginous  taste, 
and  no  remarkable  smell,  The  decoction  of  the  seeds 
is  i  ecommended  in  hoarseness  and  asperity  of  the  fauces. 

PLANTAIN.     See  Plantago. 

PLANTAIN-TREE.    See  Musaparadisiaea 

PLANTA'RIS.  (From  plant*,  the  sole  of  the  foot.) 
Tibialis  gracilis,  vulgo  plantaris,  of  Wrnslow.  Ex- 
tittsor  torsi  minor,  vulgo  plantaris,  of  Douglas.  A 
muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  on  the  leg,  that  assists  the 
soleus,  and  pulls  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee 
from  between  the  bones.  It  is  sometimes,  though  sel- 
dom, found  wanting  on  both  sides.  This  long  and 
slender  muscle,  which  is  situated  under  the  gastrocne- 
mius extern  us,  arises,  by  a  thin  fleshy  origin,  from  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 
lemons,  it  adheres  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
!oint;  and  after  running  obliquely  down  wards  and  out- 
wards, for  the  space  of  three  or  four  inches,  along  the 
second  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius  interims,  and  under 
the  gastrocnemius  extern  us,  terminates  in  a  long,  thin, 
and  slender  tendon,  which  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the 
teudo  Achilles,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.  This  tendon  sometimes 
sends  off  an  aponeurosis  that  loses  itself  in  the  capsular 
ligament,  but  it  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  form  the 
aponeurosis  that  is  spread  over  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  and  as  its  name  would  seem  10 
imply.  Its  use  is  to  assist  the  gastrocneinii  in  extend- 
ing tlic  foot.  It  likewise  serves  to  prevent  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  knee  from  being  pinched. 

PLANTS,  sexual  system  of.  The  sexual  system 
of  plants  was  invented  by  the  immortal  Linnaius,  pro- 
fessor of  physic  and  botany  at  IJpsal,  in  Sweden.  It  is 
founded  on  the  parts  of  fructification,  viz.  the  stamens 
and  pistils;  these  having  been  observed  with  more 
accuracy  since  the  discovery  of  the  uses  for  which  na- 
ture has  assigned  them,  a  new  set  of  principles  has 
been  derived  from  them,  by  means  of  which  the  distri- 
bution of  plants  has  been  brought  to  a  greater  preci- 
sion, and  rendered  more  conformable  to  true  philo- 
sophy, in  this  system,  than  in  anyone  of  those  which 
preceded  it.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  call  it  a 
natural  system,  he  gives  it  as  artificial  only,  and  mo- 
destly owns  his  inability  to  detect  the  order  pursued  by 
nature  in  her  vegetable  productions;  but  of  this  he 
eecins  confident,  that  no  natural  order  can  ever  bi 
framed  without  taking  in  the  materials  out  of  which 
lie  has  raised  his  own  ;  and  urges  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting artificial  systems  lor  convenience,  till  one  truly 
natural  shall  appear.  Linnaeus  has  given  us  his  Frag- 
ments methodi  naturalis,  in  which  he  has  made  a  dis- 
tribution of  plants  under  various  orders,  putting  toge- 
ther in  each  such  as  appear  to  have  a  natural  affinity 


to  each  other ;  this,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  searca 
after  the  natural  method,  he  gives  as  the  result  of  his 
own  speculation,  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  may 
ensage  in  the  same  pursuit. 

Not  able  to  form  a  system  after  the  natural  method, 
Linnteus  was  more  fully  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  adopting  an  artificial  one.  For  the  stu- 
dent to  enter  into  the  advantages  this  system  maintain 
over  all  others,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  instructed  l. 
the  science  of  botany,  which  will  amply  repay  him  101 
his  inquiry.  The  following  is  a  short  outline  of  the 
sexual  system. 

The  parts  of  fructification  of  a  plant  arc, 

1.  The  calyx,  called  also  the  empalement,  or  flower 
cup.     See  Calyx,  and  Anthodium. 

2.  The  corolla,  or  foliation,  which  is  the  gaudy  part 
of  the  flower,  called  vulgarly  the  leaves  of  the  flower. 
See  Corolla. 

3.  The  stamens,  or  threads,  called  also  the  chives  ; 
these  are  considered  as  the  male  parts  of  the  flower. 
See  Stamen. 

4.  The  pistil,  or  pointal,  which  is  the  female  part 
See  Pistillum. 

5.  The  seed-vessel.    See  Pcricarpium. 

6.  The  seed.     See  Semen. 

7.  The  receptacle,  or  base,  on  which  these  parts  art 
seated.     See  Reccptaculum. 

The  first  four,  are  properly  parts  of  the  flower,  anrj 
the  last  three  parts  of  the  fruit  It  is  from  the  number 
proportion,  position,  and  other  circumstances  attending 
these  parts  of  the  fructification,  that  the  classes  and 
orders,  and  the  genera  they  contain,  are  to  be  charac- 
terized, according  to  the  sexual  system. 

Such  flowers  «s  want  the  stamens,  and  have  the 
pistil,  are  termed  female. 

Those  flowers  which  have  the  stamens,  and  want 
the  pistils,  are  called  male. 

Flowers  which  have  both  stamens  and  pistils  are 
said  to  be  hermaphrodite. 

Neuter  flowers  are  such  as  have  neither  stamens 
nor  pistils. 

Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  sometimes  distinguished 
into  male  hermaphrodites  and  female  hermaphrodites. 
This  distinction  takes  place  when,  although  the  flower 
contains  the  parts  belonging  to  each  sex,  one  of  them 
proves  abortive  or  ineffectual;  if  the  defect  be  in  the 
stamina,  it  is  a  female  hermaphrodite,  if  in  the  pistil, 
a  male  one. 

Plants,  in  regard  to  sex,  take  also  their  denomina 
lions  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Hermaphrodite  plants  are  such  as  bear  flowers 
upon  the  same  root  that  are  all  hermaphrodite. 

2.  .Androgynous  plants  are  such  as,  upon  the  same 
root,  bear  both  male  and  female  flowers,  distinct  from 
each  other,  that  is,  in  separate  flowers. 

3.  Male  plants,  such  as  bear  male  flowers  only  upon 
the  same  root. 

4.  Female  plants,  such  as  bear  female  flowers  only 
upon  the  same  root. 

5.  Polygamous  plants,  such  as,  either  on  the  same 
or  on  different  roots,  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and 
(lowers  of  either  or  both  sexes. 

The  fnst  general  division  of  the  whole  body  of  vege- 
tables is,  in  the  sexual  system,  into  twenty-four  classes ; 

these  again  are  subdivided  into  orders  ;  the  orders  into 
gcr.na  :  the  genera  into  species  ;  and  the  species  into 
varieties,  where  they  are  worthy  of  note. 


A  Table  of  the  Classes  and  Orders, 


Classes, 
i.  Monandria. 
3.  Diandria. 
3.  Triandrin. 

-I.  Tetrandria. 
5.  I'eulandria. 
fi  llexaudria. 
7.  Ilepiandria. 
H.  Octandria. 
9.   F.niieaudiia. 

10,  Decandria. 

11.  Dodecandria. 
13.  Icosandria. 
13,  Polyandna. 

II.   Didynaiiiia. 
l-r>.  Tetiailyi.amia. 
W.  Monndelphia. 
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Monogynia.  Digynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia, 

Monogynia.  Digynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia 


Orders. 


Trigynia. 

Trigynia. 

Tetragynia. 

Tii»yni.i.    Tetragynia.    Pentacynia 

Trigynia      Tetragynia.     Polygynia. 

Tetragynia.     Ileptagvi  fa. 

Monogynia.    Digynia.    Trigynia.    Tetragynia 

Monogynia.    Tngynia.  Hexagynia. 

Monogynia.    Digynia.    Trigynia,    Pentagynia     Dccagynia. 

Monogynia.    Digynia.    Trigynia.    Pentagynia.    Doi 

Monogynia.    Digynia.    Trigynia,    " 

Monogynia,    Digynia.    Trigynia 

<;\  innospermla.    Anglosperinia. 

Siiiculosa.      Siliqnosa. 

Pentandiia.    Decandria.    Enneandria.    Dodecandria.    Polyandrfa. 


Tetragynia 


-^ynia. 
Polygynia. 
Pentagynia. 


Polygynia. 


Hexagynia.     Polygynia 
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Classes.  Orders 

17   Diadelphia.         Pentandria.    Hexandria, 
r8   Polyadelphia       Pentandria.    Icosandria.    Polvandria. 

19.  Syngenesis         Poiygamia  tBqualis.    Polygamia  superflua.  Poiygamia  frusiranoa.  Polygamia  neccssaria. 

Polygamia  segregata.    Monogamia. 

20.  Gynandria.  Diandria.    Triandcia.    Tctrandria.    Pentandria.    Hexandria.    Dccandria.   Dodccaivlria, 

Polyandria. 

21.  MonoBcia.  Monandria.    Diandria.    Triandria.    Tctrandria.   Pentandria.    Hexandria.    ilcptnndria, 

Polyandria.    Monadelpliia.    Syngenesia.    Gynandria. 

22.  Dicecia.  Monandria.     Diandria.    Triandria.    Tctrandria.     Pentandria.      Hexandria.     Octandria. 

Enneandria.     Dccandria.     Dodecandria.     Polyandria.     Monadelpliia.     Syngenesia 
Gynandria. 
83.  Polygamia.  Monoacia.    Ditccia.    Trloacia. 

24.  Oryptdgarnfa.      Filices.    Musei.    Algn.    Fungi. 
Appendix       Palme. 


PLA'NUM  OH.  [Planus,  soft,  smootli  j  appMed  to 
a  bone  whose  surface  is  smooth  or  flat.)  The  papy- 
raceous or  orbital  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  was  for- 
merly so  called, 

PLANUS.  Flat.  Applied  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
fruit  of  i  hints  ;  as  that  of  the  Helianthus  animus. 

PLASMA.  A  mineral  of  grasa  or  leek-green  colour. 
It  occurs  in  beds  associated  with  common  calcedony, 
and  found  also  among  the  ruins  at  Koine. 

PLASTER    See  Emplastrum. 

Plaster,  ammoniacum.  See  Emplastrum  ammo- 
niari. 

Plaster,  ammoniaeum,  with  mercury.  See  Emplas- 
trum ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyn. 

PI  ister,  blistering  jly.  See  Empla^  trum  cantha- 
ridis. 

Plaster,  compound  galbanum.  See  Emplastrum 
golbani  composition. 

Plaster,  compound  pitch.  See  Emplastrum  picis 
compositum. 

Plaster,  cumin.     See  Emplastrum  tumini. 

vlastcr,  lead.     See  Emplastrum  plumbi. 

Plaster,  mercurial.     See  Emplastrum  hvdra.-gjri. 

Plaster  of  opium.     See  Emplastrum  opii. 

blaster  of  Paris.    See  Gypsum. 

r,  resin.     See  Emplastrum  rcsincn. 

Plaster,  soap.     See  Emplastrum  saponis. 

Plaster,  max.     See  Emplastrum  cera>. 

PLA'TA   iFronurXiTTuf,  broad.)  The  shoulder-blade. 

PLATER,  Felix,  was  borne  at  Basle,  in  1536,  his 
father  being  principal  of  the  Collese  there.  He  went  to 
complete  his  medical  studies  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  at  an  early  ane,  and  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  at  twenty.  He  then  settled  in  his  native 
place,  and  tour  years  after  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  medicine,  and  became  the  confidential  physician  of 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  He  pos- 
i  an  extensive  knowledse  of  the  branches  of 
ce  connected  with  medicine,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  reputation  of  the  University,  where  he 
continued  a  teacher  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  died 
in  lfiH,  extremely  resretted  by  his  countrymen.  The 
following  are  his  principal  works:  "De  Corporis  Hu- 
niani  Siructura  et  Usu,"  in  three  books;  "De  Febri- 
bus  f  "  Praxeos  Medico;,  tomi  tres ;"  "  Observationum 
Medicinalium,  libri  tres." 

PLATIA'SMUS.  (From  irUrvc,  broad.)  A  defect 
in  the  speech  in  consequence  of  too  broad  a  month. 

PLA'TINUM.  (The  name  platina  was  given  to 
this  metal  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the  word  plala, 
which  simifies  silver  in  their  language,  by  wav  of 
comparison  with  that  metal,  whose  colour  it  imitates  : 
or  from  the  river  Plata,  near  which  it  is  found.)  Pla- 
tina. A  rnetal  which  exists  in  nature,  only  in  a  metal- 
lic state.  Its  ore  has  recently  been  found  to  contain, 
likewise,  four  new  metals,  palladium, iridium,  osmium, 
and  rhodium,  besides  iron  and  chrome.  The  largest 
mass  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  one  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  I5er- 
gara.  It  is  found  in  the  parishes  of  Novita  and  Cita- 
ria.  north  from  Chnco  in  Peru,  and  near  C'arthagena  in 
South  fi  -nerica.  In  was  unknown  in  Europe  before 
■a.  ,'i43.  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  then  gave  the  first 
information  concerning  its  existence,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  voyage  with  the  French  academicians  to  Peru. 
■■The  crude  platina  is  to  be  dissolved  in  nitro-mu- 
rin.lic  acid,  precipitated  by  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
exposed  to  a  very  violent  heat.  Then  the  acid  and 
alkali  are  t  vpelb-d.  and  the  metal  reducer!  in  an  ag- 
glutinated s'aie,  which  is  render)  d  more  compact  by 
pressure  wiiile  red-hot 


Pure  or  refined  platina  is  by  much  the  heaviest  Body 
in  nature,    lis  sp.  gr.  is  31.5.    It  is  very  malleable, 

though  considerably  harder  than  either  gold  oi  Silver  ; 
and  it  hardens  much  under  the  hammer.  Its  colour  on 
the  touchstone  ia  not  distinguishable  from  thai  ofsil 
ver.  Pure  platina  requires  a  very  strong  heat  to  melt 
it:  but  when  urged  by  a  white  heat,  its  parts  will  ad 
here  together  by  hammering.  This  property,  which  i; 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  welding,  is  peculiar  to 
platina  and  iron,  which  resemble  each  other  likewise 
in  their  inl'usibility. 

Platina  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air ;  neither  is 
it  acted  upon  by  the  v^si  concentrated  simple  acids, 
even  when  boiling,  or  distilled  from  it. 

The  aqua  regis  best  adapted  to  the  solution  of  plati- 
na, is  com  posed  of  one  part  of  the  nitric  and  three  of 
the  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  does  not  take  place  with 
rapidity.  A  small  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  is  disengaged, 
the  colour  of  the  fluid  becoming  first  yellow,  and  after- 
ward of  a  deep  reddish-brown,  which,  upon  dilution 
with  water,  is  found  to  be  an  intense  yellow.  This  so 
hition  is  very  corrosive,  and  tinges  animal  matters  of  a 
blackish-brown  colour.it  affords  crystals  by  evaporation. 

Muriate  of  tin  is  so  delicate  a  test  of  platina,  that? 
single  drop  of  the  recent  solution  of  tin  in  muriatic  acid 
gives  a  bright  red  colour  to  a  solution  of  muriate  oi 
platina,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  water. 

If  the  muriatic  solution  of  platina  be  agitated  with 
ether,  the  ether  will  become  impregnated  with  tin 
metal.  The  ethereal  solution  is  of  a  tine  pale  yellow 
does  not  stain  the  skin,  and  is  precipitable  by  ammonia 

If  the  nltro-muriatic  solution  of  platina  be  precipi 
tated  by  lime,  and  the  precipitate  digested  in  sulphuric 
acid,  a  sulphate  of  platinum  will  be  formed.  A  sub- 
nitrate  may  be  formed  in  the  same  manner.  Accord- 
ing to  Chenevix,  the  insoluble  sulphate  contains  54.5 
oxide  of  platinum,  and  45.5  acid  and  water ;  the  insolu- 
ble muriate,  70  of  oxide ;  and  the  subnitiate,  89  of 
oxide;  but  the  purity  of  the  oxide  of  platinum  in  these 
is  uncertain. 

Platinum  does  not  combine  with  sulphur  directly, 
but  is  soluble  by  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  and  precipi- 
tated from  its  nitro-muriatic  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

I'r -lletier  united  it  with  phosphorus,  by  projecting 
small  bits  of  phosphorus  on  the  metal  healed  to  redness 
in  a  crucible;  or  exposing  to  a  strong  heat  four  parts 

each  of  platinum  and  concrete  phosphoric  acid  with 
one  of  charcoal  powder.  The  phosphuret  of  platinum 
is  of  a  silvery-white,  very  brittle,  and  hard  enough  to 
strike  fire  with  - 

Platinum  unites  with  most  other  metals.  Added  in 
the  proportion  of  one-twelfth  to  gold,  it  forms  a  yellow- 
ish white  metal,  highly  ductile,  and  tolei  ably  elastic. 

Platinum  renders  silver  more  hard,  but  its  colour 
more  dull. 

Copper  is  much  improved  by  alloying  with  platinum 

Alloys  of  platinum  with  tin  and  lead  arc  very  apt  to 
tarnish. 

From  its  hardness,  infusibility,  and  difficulty  of 
being  acted  upon  by  most  agents,  platinum  is  of  great 
value  for  making  various  chemical  vessels.  These 
have,  it  is  true,  the  inconvenience  of  being  liable  to 
erosion  from  the  caustic  alkalies  and  some  of  the  neu 
tral  salts. 

Platinum  is  now  hammered  in  Paris  into  leaves  of 
extreme  thinness.  By  enclosing  a  wire  of  it  in  a  little 
tube  of  silver,  ami  drawing  this  through  a  steel  plate  in 
lie'  usual  way,  Dr.  Wnllaston  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing platinum  wire  not  exceeding  1 -:1000th  of  at) 
inch  in  diameter 
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There  are  two  oxides  of  platinum. 

1.  When  100  parts  of  the  protochloride,  or  muriate 
of  platinum  are  calcined,  they  leave  73.3  of  metal ;  26.7 
of  chlorine  escape.  Hence  the  prime  equivalent  of  the 
metal  would  seem  to  be  12.3.  When  the  above  pro- 
tochloride  is  treated  with  caustic  potassa,  it  is  resolved 
into  a  black  oxide  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. This  oxide  should  consist  of  12.3  metal  +  1 
oxygen. 

2.  The  peroxide  appears  to  contain  three  prime  pro- 
portions.  Ber/.elius  obtained  it  by  treating  the  muriate 
of  platinum  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  distilling  heat, 
and  decomposing  the  sulphate  by  aqueous  potassa. 
The  precipitated  oxide  is  a  yellowish-brown  powder, 
easily  reducible  by  a  red  heat  to  the  metallic  state. 

According  to  E.  Davy,  there  are  two  yluspkurcls 
and  three  sulj>/iurets  of  platinum. 

The  salts  of  platinum  have  the  following  general 
characters: — 

1.  Their  solution  in  water  is  yellowish-brown. 

2.  Potassa  and  ammonia  determine  the  formation  of 
small  orange-coloured  crystals. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  the  metal  in 
a  black  powder. 

Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  and  infusion  of  galls  occa- 
sion no  precipitate." 

PLATYCO'RIA.  (From  irAaruc,  broad,  and  Koprj, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.)    An  enlarged  pupil. 

Platyophtiia'lmum.  (From  xXarvs,  broad,  and 
500UA/1OJ,  the  eye :  so  called  because  it  is  used  by 
women  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  the  eye.)  An- 
timony. 

PLATYFHY'LLUM.  (From  nXarvs,  broad,  and 
AvXXov,  a  leal.)     Broad-leaved. 

PLATYSMA-MYOIDES.  (From  ttXutus,  h'odd, 
^us,  a  muscle,  and  etSoc,  resemblance.)  MusciUas  cu- 
taneus,  of  YVinslow.  Quadratus  gente  eel  la'.issimus 
colli,  of  Douglas.  Latissimus  colli,  of  Albinus.  Quad- 
ralus  genie,  sea  telragonus,  of  VVinslow;  and  thoraco 
mazilli  facial,  of  Dumas.  A  thin  muscle  on  the  side 
of  the  neck,  immediately  under  the  skin,  that  assists 
in  drawing  the  skin  of  the  check  downwards ;  and 
when  the  mouth  is  shut,  it  draws  all  that  part  of  the 
skin  to  which  it  is  connected  below  the  lower  jaw,  up- 
wards. 

Ple'ctan.e.  (From  irAtcrw,  to  fold.)  The  horns 
of  the  uterus. 

Plectrum.  (From  irX?;r7u>,  to  strike:  so  named 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  drum-stick.)  The  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  uvula. 

PLEMl'HJS,  Vopiscus  Fortunatis,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1601.  He  commenced  his  medical  stu- 
dies at  Leyden,  then  travelled  for  improvement  to 
Italy,  and  took  his  degree  at  Bologna.  He  settled  as  a 
physician  in  his  native  city,  and  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation there;  whence  he  was  invited  to  a  professor- 
ship at  Louvain,  whither  he  repaired  in  1033.  He 
adopted,  on  this  occasion,  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
took  a  new  degree,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
university.  He  was  soon  alter  nominated  principal 
of  the  college  of  Breugel.  His  death  happened  in 
1671.  He  increased  the  reputation  of  Louvain  by  the 
extent  of  his  attainments,  and  distinguished  himsell  in 
all  the  public  questions  that  came  under  discussion. 
lie  was  author  of  many  works  in  Latin  and  Dutch; 
in  one  of  which,  entitled  "Fundamenta,  seu  Institu- 
tioncs  Medicine),"  he  gave  a  satisfactory  proof  of  Ins 
candour,  by  strenuously  advocating  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  of  winch  he  had  previously  expressed 
doubts. 
PLKONASTE.  Pee  Celanitc. 
Pi.kko'sis.  See  Plethora. 
Pi.i:  smhne.     See  Plethora. 

PLKTIIO'RA.     (From  jrAr/flu,  to  fill.)     Plesmcnc. 
Plerosit.     1.  An  excessive  fulness  of  vessels,  or  a  re- 
dundance of  blood. 
2.  A  fulness  of  Irahit  or  body. 
Pi.i.imo'ma.     See  Pneumonia. 
PLEURA.    nXcvpa-    A  membrane  which  lines  the 
internal  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  covers  its  viscera. 
It  forms  a  great  process,  the  mediastinum,  whv.li  di- 
vides the  thorax  into  two  cavities.    Its  use  is  to  ren- 
der the  surface  of  the  thorax  moist  by  the  vapour  it 
exhales.      The  cavity  of  the  thorax   is  every  where 
lined  by  this  smooth  and  glistening  membrane,  which 
is  In  reality  two  distinct  portions  or  bags,  which,  by 
being  applied  to  each  other  laterally,  form  the  septum 
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■  called  mediastinum:  thus  divides  the  cavity  into  twu 
parts,  and  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebra;  of 
the  back  ;  and  anteriorly  to  the  sternum.  But  the  two 
lamina',  of  which  this  septum  is  formed,  do  not  every 
where  adhere  to  each  other ;  for  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  thorax  they  are  separated,  to  afford  a  lodgment 
to  the  heart ;  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  they 
receive  between  them  the  thymus  gland.  The  pleura 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  arteries  and  veins  from  th« 
internal  mammary,  and  the  intercostals.  Its  nerves, 
which  are  very  inconsiderable,  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  dorsal  and  intercostal  nerves.  The  surface 
of  the  pleura,  like  that  of  the  peritonaeum  and  olher 
membranes  lining  cavities,  is  constantly  bedewed  with 
a  serous  moisture,  which  prevents  adhesions  of  the 
viscera.  The  mediastinum,  by  dividing  the  breast  into 
two  cavities,  obviates  many  inconveniences  to  which 
we  should  otherwise  be  liable.  It  prevents  the  two 
lobes  of  the  lungs  from  compressing  each  other  when 
we  lie  on  one  side,  and  consequently  contributes  to  the 
freedom  of  respiration,  which  is  disturbed  by  the  least 
pressure  on  the  lungs.  If  the  point  of  a  sword  pene- 
trates between  the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
the  lungs  on  that  side  cease  to  perforin  their  office, 
because  the  air  being  admitted  through  the  wound, 
prevents  the  dilatation  of  that  lobe,  while  the  other 
lobe,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  mediastinum, 
remains  unhurt,  and  continues  to  perform  its  functions 
as  usual. 

PLEURALGIA.  (From  vXevpa,  and  dAyoj,  pain.) 
Pain  in  the  pleura,  or  side. 

["Pleurisy  root.  This  species  of  root  is  found 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  is  readily  distinguished 
from  other  roots,  by  its  bright  orange-coloured  lowers. 
The  root  when  dry  is  brittle,  and  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  Its  taste  is  moderately  bitter,  and  its  chief 
soluble  proportions  are  extractive  matter  and  feecula 
It  acts  medicinally  as  a  mild  diaphoretic,  expectorant, 
and  subtonic.  It  has  been  much  used  in  the  United 
States  in  catarrh,  bronchitis,  the  secondary  stages  of 
pneumonia,  and  in  phthisis  as  a  palliative.  From 
some  associations  of  this  kind,  it  is  known  in  many 
places  as  pleurisy  root.  It  has  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing diaphoresis  with  less  previous  heat  and  excite- 
ment than  attends  the  use  of  most  vegetable  sudoriiics. 
Twenty  or  thirty  grains  can  be  given  three  times  a 
day,  or  a  gill  of  the  infusion,  prepared  like  that  of 
serpentaria." — Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

PLEURl'TIS.  [Pleitritis,  idis.  f. ;  from  irXcvpa,  the 
pleura.)  Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  A 
sped  s  of  pneumonia,  of  Cullen.  See  Pneumonia. 
In  some  instances  the  inflammation  is  partial,  or  artectg 
one  place  in  particular,  which  is  commonly  on  the 
right  side;  but,  in  general,  a  morbid  affection  is  com- 
municated throughout  its  whole  extent  The  disease 
is  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by  all  the  causes 
which  usually  give  rise  to  all  inflammatory  com- 
plaints ;  and  it  attacks  chiefly  those  of  a  vigorous  con 
stitation  and  plethoric  habit.  In  consequence  of  the 
previous  Inflammation,  it  is  apt,  at  its  departure,  to 
leave  behind  a  thickening  of  the  pleura,  or  adhesions 
to  the  ribs  and  intercostal" muscles,  which  either  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  pneumonic  complaints,  or  render 
the  patient  more  susceptible  of  the  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  than  before. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  side,  which  is 
much  increased  by  making  a  full  inspiration,  and  is 
accompanied  by  flushing  in  the  face,  increased  heat 
over  the  whole  body,  rigors,  difficulty  of  lying  on 
the  side  affected,  together  with  a  cough  and  nausea, 
and  the  pulse  is  hard,  strong,  and  frequent,  and  vi- 
brates under  the  finger  when  pressed  upon,  not  unlike 
the  tense  string  of  a  musical  instrument.  If  blood  is 
drawn,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  it  will 
exhibit  a  thick,  si/.y,  or  buffy  coat  on  its  surface.  If 
the  disease  be  neglected  at  its  onset,  and  the  inflam- 
mation proceeds  w  ith  great  violence  and  rapiditv,  the 
lungs  themselves  become  affected,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  them  is  stopped,  and  the  patient  is  siiffo- 
caled  ;  or,  from  the  combination  of  the  twoall'ections, 
the  Inflammation  proceeds  on  to  suppuration,  and  sn 
abscess  is  formed.  The  prognostic  in  pleurisy  must 
be  drawn  from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  If  the 
fever  and  Inflammation  have  run  high,  and  the  pain 
should  cease  suddenly,  with  a  change  of  countenance, 
and  a  sinking  of  the  pulse,  great  danger  may  be  appre- 
hended; but  if  the  heal  and  other  febrile  symptorvr 
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abale  gndually,  if  respiration  is  performed  with 
greater  ease  ami  less  pain,  and  a  free  and  copious  ex- 
pectoration ensues,  a  speedy  recovery  may  be  expected. 

The  appearances  on  dissection  are  much  the  same 
as  those  mentioned  under  the  head  of  pneumonia,  viz. 
an  inflamed  stale  of  the  pleura,  connected  with  the 
lunga,  having  its  surface  covered  with  red  \< 
a  layer  of  coagulated  lymph  lying  Upon  it,  adhesions, 
too,  of  the  substance  of  the  tuoga  to  the  pleura,  lie 
sides  these,  the  lungs  themselves  arc  often  found  in  an 
inflamed  state,  with  an  extravasation  either  of  blood 
or  coagulated  lymph  in  their  substance.  Tubercles 
and  abscesses  are  likewise  frequently  met  with.  See 
Pm  unnis, 

1'lei  not  oi.le'sis.  (From  jrAti'pa,  the  pleura,  ami 
•roAAaui,  to  adhere.)  An  adhesion  of  the  pleura  to  the 
lu.igs.  or  some  neighbouring  part. 

PLEURODY'NIA.  (From  -Xcvoa,  and  o^uit;,  pain.) 
K  pain  in  the  side,  from  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
pleura. 

PLEURO-PNKUMO  MA.  (From  k\cv(hi:  and  Tm>- 
pevta,  an  Inflammation  of  the  lungs.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  hings  and  pleura. 

PLEURORTHOPKJS'A.  (From  rAnpa,  the  pleura, 
0060s,  upright,  and  irveoi,  to  breathe.)  A  pleurisy  in 
which  the  patient  cannot  breathe  without  keeping  his 
body  upright 

PLEl'ROSTHOTOXOS.  (Prom  -Xcvpor.  the  side, 
and  riivui,  to  stretch.)  A  spasmodic  disease,  in  which 
the  body  is  bent  to  one  side. 

PLEXUS.  (Fromnfcctar,  to  plait  or  knit.)  A 
net-work  of  vessels.  The  union  of  two  or  more  nerves 
is  also  called  a  plexus. 

Plexus  carih.xcis.  Thecaidlac  plexus  of  nerves 
is  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  and  great 
sympathetic. 

Flex  is  cboroides.  The  choroid  plexus  is  a  net- 
work of  vessels  situated  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Plexvs  pampiniform^.  The  plexus  of  vessels 
about  the  spermatic  chord. 

Plexi  s  pi  LMOMct  s.  The  pulmonic  plexus  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  with 
the  great  sympathetic. 

Plexus  reticularis.  A  net-work  of  vessels  un- 
der the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PLICA  (From  plico,  to  entangle.  This  disease  i? 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  adjective  Pulonica,  it 
being  almost  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Poland.) 
Htlutis ;  Kolto  ;  Rhopalosis ;  Plica  polonica.  Tri- 
choma. Plaited  hair.  A  disease  of  the  hairs,  in  which 
they  become  long  and  coarse,  and  matted  and  glued 
into  inextricable  tangles.  It  is  peculiar  to  Poland,  Li- 
thuania, and  Tartary,  and  generally  appears  during 
the  autumnal  season. 

PLICA  UIA.  (From  plico,  to  entangle:  so  called 
because  its  leaves  are  entangled  together  in  one  mass.) 
\V0lfs-cl2w,  or  club  moss.     See  Lyr.0p9dim.rn. 

PLICATUS.  Plaited,  folded.  A  term  applied  to 
leaves,  when  the  disk,  especially  towards  the  margin, 
is  acutely  folded  up  and  down  ;  as  111  Malta  crispa. 

I'u  sthii's.    n>tvT0io?.    The  fourfold  bandage 

PLUM.  Pruna.  Three  sorts  of  plums  are  ranked 
among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica;  they  are  all 
met  with  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  but  tin;  shop- 
are  supplied  with  them  moderately  dried,  from  abroad. 
1.  The  pruna  bngimlcnsia;  the  Brignole  plum,  or 
prunello,  brought  from  Brignole,  in  Provence  ;  it  is  of  a 
reddish  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  very  grateful,  sweet, 
subacid  taste.  2.  The  pruna  gallica;  the  common 
or  French  prune.  3.  The  prima  damascena,  or  dam- 
son. All  these  fruits  possess  the  same  general  quali- 
ties with  the  other  summer  fruits.  The  prunelloes,  in 
which  the  sweetness  has  a  greater  mixture  of  acidity 
than  in  the  other  sorts,  are  used  as  mild  refrigerants  in 
fevers  and  other  hot  indispositions.  The  French 
prunes  and  damsons  are  the  most  emollient  and  laxa- 
tive; they  are  often  taken  by  themselves,  to  gently 
move  the  belly,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflam- 
mations. Decoctions  of  them  afford  a  useful  basis  for 
laxaliveor  purgative  mixtures,  and  the  pulp,  in  sub- 
stance, for  electuaries. 

Plinn,  Malabar.     See  Eugenia  jambos. 

PLUMBA'GO.  (From  plumbum,  lead  so  called 
because  it  is  covered  with  lead-coloured  spots.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Cla>s,  Pentandria  •  Or- 
der, Monegynia. 
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2.  Lead-wort.    See  Polygonum  persicaria. 

3.  Black  had.  An  ore  ol  a  shining  blue-black  Co- 
lour, a  creasy  feel,  and  lurberculated  when  tinctured. 
See  Qrapkite. 

Plumbago  Eunor.EA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tooth-wort.  Dtniaria;  DmtiUaria.  Tin.-,  plant  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  pellltory  of  Spain,  which  19 
also  called  dentaria.  It  is  the  Plumbago— foliit  am- 
pli  xicaulibus,  lanceolatis  teabris,  of  Lmneus.  The 
root  was  formerly  esteomed,  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
1  cure  for  the  toothache,  arising  from  caries. 

Plumbi  acetab.  Cerutsa  acetata.  Plumbi  tuper- 
act  las.  Sateharum  Batumi,  or  sugar  of  lead,  from  its 
sweet  taste.  It  possesses  si  dative  and  astringent  quali- 
ties in  a  very  high  degree]  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  internal  medicine  In  profuse  hsmorrhages, 
especially  combined  with  opium;  but  iis  u>i'  is  not 
entirely  without  hazard,  tis  it  has  sometimes  produced 
violent  colic  and  pah))  ;  wherefore  it  is  better  not  tc 
continue  it  unnecessarily.  The  dose  may  be  from  one 
to  three  grains.  It  has  been  also  recommended  to 
check  the  expectoration,  ami  colliquative  discharges  in 
phthisis,  hut  will  probably  hi'  only  of  temporary  service. 
Externally  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
liquor  plumbi  subacctaiis. 

Plumbi  ai  etatis  liquor.  Solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  formerly  called  aqua  lithargyri  acetati.  Gou- 
lard's extinct.  Take  of  semi- Vitli tied  oxide  of  lead, 
two  pounds;  acetic  acid,  a  gallon.  Mix,  and  boil 
down  to  six  pints,  constantly  stirring;  then  set  it  by, 

that  the  fcculencies  may  subside,  and  si  rain.  It  is 
principal!;,  employed  in  a  diluted  slate,  by  surgeons,  as 
a  resolvent  against  inflammatory  affections. 

Plumbi  ace^atis  liquor  dilutes.  Diluted  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead.  Jlqua  lithargyri  acctati  com- 
ptifita.  Take  of  solution  of  Bab-acetate  of  lead,  a 
fluid  drachm  ;  distilled  water,  a  pint  ;  weak  spirit,  •<, 
fluid  drachm.  Mix.  The  virtues  of  this  water,  the 
auua  vegcto-mineralis  of  former  pharmacopoeias,  ap- 
plied externally,  are  resolvent,  refrigerant,  and  seda 
tive. 

PLUMBI  carconas.     See  Plumbi  subcarbov as. 

Plumbi  OXYDUM   semivitreum.    See  Lithargyrus. 

Plumbi  subcarkonas.  Carbonas  plumbi.  Suhcar- 
bonate  of  lend  commonly  called  cerusse,  or  white  lead 
This  article  is  made  in  the  large  way  in  white  lead 
manufactories,  by  exposing  thin  sheets  of  lead  to  the 
vapour  of  vinegar.  The  lead  is  curled  up  and  put 
into  pots  of  earthenware,  in  which  the  vinegar  is.  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rest  just  above  the  vinegar.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  are  arranged  together,  and  surrounded 
with  dung,  the  heat  from  which  volatilizes  the  acetic 
acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  lead,  and  an  imper- 
fect carbonate  of  lead  's  formed,  which  is  of  a  white 
colour.  This  preparation  is  seldom  used  in  medicine 
or  surgery  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  other  prepa- 
rations, as  the  supei  acetate.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
medicinally  in  form  of  powder  and  ointment,  to  chil- 
dren whose  skin  is  fretted.  It  Should, however,  he 
cautiously  used,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
complaints  of  the  bowels  of  children  originate  from  its 
absorption.     Sec  Pulvit  cerussa  compositus 

PLUMBUM.    See  Lead. 

Plumbum  candidum.    See  Tin. 

Plumbum  cikbrbum.    Bismuth. 

Plumbum  riorum.    Black-lead. 

Plumbum  rubbum.    The  philosopher's  stone 

Plumbum  isti'M.     Burnt  lead. 

Plumme'ri  FiLUIJE.  Plummei's  pil's.  A  composl 
tion  of  calomel,  antimony,  and  guaiacum.  See  Pilula 
hyrlrargyri  submurialis  composite. 

PLUMULA.  (A  diminutive  i<fpluma,a  feather.) 
A  little  feather.     The  expanding  embryo  or  germ  of  a 

plant  within  the  seed,  resembling  a  little  feather.  It 
soon  becomes  a  tuft  of  young  leaves,  with  which  the 
you  iis  stem,  if  there  be  any,  ascends.  See  Corcvlum 
and  Cotyledon. 

Plunket's  cancer  remedy.  Take  crow's  foot, 
which  grows  in  low  grounds,  one  handful ;  dog's  fen- 
nel, three  sprigs,  both  well  pounded;  crude  brim- 
stone in  powder,  three  middling  tlinuhlcfiils ;  white 
arsenic  the  same  quantity;  Incorporated  all  in  a  mor 
tar,  and  made  into  small  balls  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  These  balls  must  he  powdered 
and  mixed  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and  laid  over  the 
sore  or  cancer  on  a  piece  of  pig's  bladder,  or  stripping 
of  acalf  when  dropped,  which  must  be  cut  to  the  size 
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of  the  soro,  and  smeared  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg. 
This  must  be  applied  cautiously  to  the  lips  or  nose  lest 
any  part  of  it  get  down  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  laid  on  too 
broad  on  the  face,  or  too  near  the  heart,  nor  to  exceed 
the  breadth  of  half-a-crown  ;  but  elsewhere  as  far  as 
the  sure  goes.  The  plaster  must  not  lie  stirred  until  it 
tin  ps  off  of  itself,  which  wili  be  in  a  week.  Clean  ban- 
d.e.rs  are  often  to  be  put  on. 

PNEUMATIC.  {I'neumaticus ;  from  rvcvpia,  wind, 
ig  to  air.)     Of  or  belonging  to  air  0) 

Pneumatic  apparatus.  See  Apparatus,  pneu- 
matic. 

PNEUMATICS.    (From itvevutav,  the  lung.)    The 

name  given   by  Dr.  Good,  to  the  second  class  of  dis- 

iii   his  Nosology.    Diseases  of  the  respiratory 

fu  i'  lion.      It  has  two  orders,  Phonica  and  Pnrumonica. 

PNEUMATOCELE,  (From  irvcv/ta,  wind,  and 
Kr/Xtj,  a  tumour.)  Any  species  of  hernia,  that  is  dis- 
tendi  (I  with  Mains. 

PNEUMATO'MPHALUS.     (From  vvtvua,  wind. 

and  onQaXos,  the  navel.)  A  flatulent,  umbilical 
hernia. 

PNEUMATOSIS.  (From  vvtvuaTou>,  to  innate.) 
Emphysema.  Windy  swelling.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  (.'lass  Cachexia,  and  Order  Intumescentia,  of 
Cullen,  known  by  a  collection  of  air  in  the  cellular 
texture  under  the  skin,  rendering  it  tense,  elastic,  and 
crepitating.  Air  in  the  cellular  membrane  is  confined 
to  one  place  ;  but  in  a  few  cases,  it  spreads  universally 
over  the  whole  body,  and  occasions  a  considerable 
degree  of  swelling.  It  sometimes  arises  spontaneously , 
which  is,  however,  a  very  rare  occurrence,  or  comes 
on  immediately  after  delivery,  without  any  evident 
cause;  but  it  is  most  generally  induced  by  some 
wound  or  injury  dune  to  the  thorax,  and  which  affects 
the  lungs  ;  in  which  case  the  air  passes  from  these, 
through  ihe  wound,  into  the  surrounding  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  from  thence  spreads  over  the  whole  body. 

Pneumatosis  is  attended  with  an  evident  crackling 
noise,  and  elasticity  upon  pressure;  and  sometimes 
with  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  oppression,  and 
anxiety. 

We  are  to  consider  it  as  a  disease  by  no  means  unat- 
tended with  danger;  but  more  probably  from  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  it,  than  any  hazard  from  the 
complaint  itself. 

The  species  of  pneumatosis  are  ; 

1.  Pneumatosis  spontanea,  without  any  manifest 
cause. 

2.  Pneumatosis  traumatica,  from  a  wound. 

3.  Pneumatosis  venenata,  from  poisons. 

4.  Pneumatosis  hysterica,  with  hysteria. 

PNEUMONIA.  (From  Bvcvuiav,  a  lung.)  Pneu- 
monitis ;  Peripneumonia;  Peripneumonia  vera.  In- 
flammation of  the  luni's.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen; 
characterized  by  pyrexia,  difficult  respiration,  cough, 
and  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  thorax.  The 
specie's  of  pneumonia,  according  to  the  above  nosolo- 
gic, are, 

1  Peripneumonia.  The  pulse  not  always  hard,  but 
sometimes  soft:  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  breast:  the 
respiration  always  difficult;  sometimes  the  patient 
cannot  breathe,  unless  in  an  upright  posture  ;  the  face 
swelled,  and  of  a  livid  colour;  the  cough  for  the  most 
pari  with  expectoration,  frequently  bloody. 

i    Pleuritis.     The  pulse  hard:  a  pungent  pain  in 

mIi  ;  aggravated  during  the  time  of  inspiration; 

an  uneasiness  when  lying  on  one  side  ;  a  very  painful 

h,  dry  in   the  beginning  of  the  disease,  afterward 

with  expectoration,  and  frequently  bloody.  See 
Pleuritis. 

With  lespect  to  pneumonia,  the  most  general  cause 
nl  this  Inflammation  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
body,  which  gives  a  check  to  the  perspiration,  and  de- 
termines a  gteal  How  of  blood  to  the  lungs.  It  attacks 
pi  Incipally  those  of  a  robust  constitution  and  plethoric 
habit,  and  occurs  most  frequently  In  the  winter  season 

and  spring  of  the  year:  but  it  may  arise  in  either  of 
Ihe  oilier  seasons,  when  there  are  sudden  vicissitudes 
from  heat  to  cold. 

Othei  causes,  such  as  violent  exertions  In  singing, 
speaking,  or  plaj  ingon  \\  bid  instruments,  by  producing 
an  increased  action  of  the  lungs,  have  been  know  n  to 
illusion  peripneumony,  Those  who  have  laboured 
und  it  a  former  attack  of  this  complaint,  are  mm 
disposed  to  returns  of  it 
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The  true  peripneutnony  conies  on  with  an  obtuse 
pain  in  the  chest  or  side,  great  difficulty  of  breathing) 
(particularly  in  a  recumbent  position,  or  when  lying 
on  the  side  affected,)  together  with  a  cough,  dryness  of 
the  skin,  heat,  anxiety,  and  thirst.  At  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  the  pulse  is  usually  full. 
strong,  hard,  and  frequent,  but  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  it  is  commonly  weak,  soft,  and  often  irregular. 
In  the  beginning,  the  cough  is  frequently  dry  and  with- 
out expectoration  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  moist,  even 
from  the  first,  and  the  matter  spit  up  is  various  both 
in  coloui  and  in  consistence,  and  is  often  streaked  with 
blood. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  lime,  and  the  inflammation 
proceeds  with  such  violence  as  to  endanger  suffocation, 
the  vessels  of  the  neck  will  become  turgid  and  swelled  ; 
the  lace  will  alter  to  a  purple  colour  ;  an  eifusion  of 
blood  will  take  place  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
lungs,  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation  through  that 
organ,  and  the  patient  will  soon  be  deprived  of  life. 

If  these  violent  symptoms  do  not  arise,  and  the  pro 
per  means  for  carrying  off'  the  inflammation  have  either 
been  neglected,  or  have  proved  ineffectual,  although 
adopted  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  a  suppura- 
tion may  ensue,  which  event  is  to  be  known  by  fre- 
quent slight  quiverings,  and  an  abatement  of  the  pain 
and  sense  of  fulness  in  the  part,  and  by  the  patient 
beins  able  to  lie  on  the  side  which  was  affected,  with- 
out experiencing  great  uneasiness. 

When  peripneumony  proves  fatal,  it  is  generally  by 
an  effusion  of  blood  taking  place  in  the  cellular  texture 
of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  occasion  suffocation,  which  usu- 
ally happens  between  the  third  and  seventh  days  ;  hut 
it  may  likewise  prove  fatal,  by  terminating  either  in 
suppuration  or  gangrene. 

When  it  goes  off'  by  resolution,  some  very  evident 
evacuation  always  attends  it  :  such  as  a  great  flow  of 
urine,  with  a  copious  sediment,  diarrhoea,  a  sweat  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  body,  or  a  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose;  but  the  evacuation  which  most  frequently  ter- 
minates the  complaint,  and  which  does  it  with  the 
greatest  effect,  is  a  free  and  copious  expectoration  of 
thick  white  or  yellow  matter,  slightly  streaked  with 
blood;  and  by  this  the  disease  is  carried  off  generally 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
symptoms  which  are  present.  A  high  decree  of  fever 
attended  with  delirium,  great  difficulty  of  breathing 
acute  pain,  and  dry  cough,  denote  great  danger;  on 
the  contrary,  an  abatement  of  the  febrile  symptoms, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain,  taking 
place  on  the  coming  on  of  a  free  expectoration,  or  the 
happening  of  any  other  critical  evacuation,  promises 
fail  for  tiie  recovery  of  the  patient.  A  termination  of 
the  inflammation  in  suppuration  is  always  to  be  con 
sidered  as  dangerous. 

On  dissection,  the  lungs  usually  appeal  inflamed  ; 
and  there  is  often  found  an  extravasation,  either  of 
blood,  or  of  eoagulable  lymph,  in  their  cellular  sub- 
siance.  The  same  appearances  likewise  present  them- 
selves  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  within  the  peri- 
cardium. The  pleura,  connected  with  the  lui)2s,  is 
also  in  an  inflated  State,  having  its  surface  every  where 
crowded  with  red  vessels.  Besides  these,  abscesses  are 
frequently  found  in  the  substance  of  the  lungi,  as  like- 
wise tubercles  and  adhesions  to  the  ribs  are  formed.  A 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  is  often  discow  red  also  in 
the  bronchia.  In  the  early  period  of  this  disease  we 
may  hope,  by  active  measures,  to  bring  about  imme- 
diate resolution;  but  when  it  is  more  advanced,  we 
must  look  for  a  discharge  by  expectoration,  as  the 
means  of  restoring  the  part  to  a  healthy  state.  We 
should  begin  by  large  and  free  bleeding,  not  deterred 
by  the  obscure  pulse  sometimes  found  in  peripneu- 
mony, carrying  this  evacuation  to  faintness,  or  to  the 
manifest  relief  of  the  breathing.  In  the  subsequent 
use  of  this  measure,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  \  iolence 
of  the  disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Strength  of  the 
patient  on  the  other;  the  scrofulous,  in  particular, 
cannot  bear  it  to  any  extent ;  ami  it  is  more  especially 
m  the  early  part  of  the  complaint,  that  it  produces  a 
lull  and  decisive  effect.  Under  doubtful  circumstances 
it  will  be  better  to  take  blood  locally,  particularly  xv hen 
there  are  pleuritic  symptoms;  with  which  blisters  may 
ate.  Tb"  bowels  must  be  well  evacuated  in 
thefirel  instance,  and  subsequently  kept  regular:  and 
antimouinls  may  be  given  with  great  advantage  com 


moucftcn  with  mereutials  to  promote  tie  discharges, 
especially  from  the  skin  unci  lungs.  Digitalis  is  proper 
also,  as  lessening  the  activity  of  the  circulation,  lhe 
antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to  be  observed,  except  that  the 
patient  will  not  bear  ten)  free  exposure  to  cold.  To 
quiet  the  cough,  demulcents  may  be  of  some  use  or 
cooling  sialngogues :  but  where  the  urgency  of  Hie 
symptoms  is  lessened  by  copious  depletion,  opiates  are 
more  to  be  relied  upon  ;  a  little  syrup  of  poppy,  for  in- 
stance, swallowed  slowly  from  lime  to  time;  or  a  full 

du"se  of  opium  may  be  given  at  night  to  procure  sleep, 
•oi  ted  with  calomel  aad  antimony,  that  it  may  not 
lieat  the  system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assist  them  in 
promoting  the  secretions.  Inhaling  steam  will  occa- 
sionally assist  in  bringing  about  expectoration;  or, 
when;  there  is  a  wheezing  respiration,  squill  in  nau- 
seating or  sometimes  even  emetic,  doses  may  relieve 
the  patient  from  the  viscid  matter  collected  in  the  air 
•When  the  expectoration  is  copious  in  the 
dei  line  of  the  complaint,  tonic  medicines,  particularly 
myrrh,  with  a  more  nutritious  diet,  become  necessary 
i  the  strength,  and  the  same  means  will  be 
proper,  it'  it  should  go  on  to  suppuration.  Where  ad- 
hesions have  occurred,  or  other  organic  change,  though 
the  symptoms  may  appear  trifling,  much  caution  is  rc- 
qtihrod  to  prevent  the  patient  falling  into  Phthisis ;  on 
which  subject  see  the  management  of  that  disease: 
and  should  serous  effusion  happen,  see  llijdi othorax. 

PNEUMONTCA  [From  rvcuuuv,  the  lung.)  The 
name  Of  the  second  order  of  diseases  in  the  Class 
Pneuixatica  of  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  affecting 
the  lungs,  their  membranes,  or  motive  power.  It  has 
six  genera,  viz.  Bei ;  Dyspnea ;  Asthma;  Efkialtis; 

:l triii;    Villi r r 

PNEUMOPLEURITIS.   (From  nrvnniwr,  the  lungs, 

"'"(  3.,U>  oms,  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura.)  An  111- 
ttammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

PNIGA'LIUM.  (From  vsvt/u,  to  suffocate.)  The 
lightmare.  A  disorder  in  which  the  patient  appears 
to  he  suffocated. 

Full,  (From  svtyw,  to  suffocate.)  A  sense  of  suf- 
focation. 

POD.     See  Stlia.a. 

PODA'GRA.  (From  wu?,  the  foot,  and  aypa,  a 
taking,  or  seizure.)  Fr.'oris  podagrica.  Arthritis; 
Dolor  yodagrieru ;  The  gout  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  Cla?s  Pynxis,  and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen; 
known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the 
Si  eat  tOC,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  hands  and  feet,  return- 
ing at  intervals:  previous  to  the  attack,  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  are  commonly  disturbed.  The  species 
are, 

1.  Podagra  rcgularis.  Arthritis  podagra;  Arthri- 
tis rachialgica  ;  Arthritis  icstiva,  ol'  Sauvages.  The 
regular  gout. 

2.  Podagra  atonica.  Arthritis  mclancholica ;  hie- 
molts;  c/ilorotia: ;  and  asthmaticu,  0  I  'Sauvages.  The 
atonic  gout. 

3.  Podagra  rctrograda.     Therein 

4.  Podagra  aicrrans.  Jlisplaced  or  wandering 
gout 

The  gout  is  a  very  painful  disease,  preceded  usually 
hy  flatulency,  and  indigestion,  and  accompanied  by 
fever  pains  in  the  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  particu- 
larly in  that  of  the  great  loe,  and  which  returns  by 
paroxysms,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  spring  and  begin- 
ning of  winter.  The  only  disorder  for  which  the  regu- 
lar gout  can  possibly  be  mistaken,  is  the  rheumatism; 
and  cases  may  occur  wherein  there  may  be  some  dilii- 
culty  in  making  a  just  discrimination:  but  the  most 
certain  way  of  distinguishing  them  will  be,  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  predisposition  iu  the  habit,  the 
symptoms  which  have  preceded,  the  parts  affected,  the 
recurrences  of  the  disease,  and  its  connexion  with 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Its  attacks  are  much  con- 
lined  to  the  male  sex,  particularly  those  of  a  corpulent 
habit,  and  robust  body  ;  but  every  now  and  then  we 
meet  with  instances  of  it  in  robust  females.  Those 
who  are  employed  in  constant  bodily  labour,  or  who 
live  much  upon  vegetable  food,  as  likewise  those  who 
make  no  use  of  wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  are 
seldom  afflicted  with  the  gout.  The  disease  seldom 
appears  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  from  five-and- 
thirly  to  forty;  and,  when  it  does,  it  may  be  presumed 
to  arise  from  an  hereditary  disposition.  Indolence,  in- 
activity, and  too  free  a  use  of  tartareous  wines,  fer- 
mented liquors,   and  animal   food,   are  the  principal 
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tti„  ws  ch  give  rise  to  the  pout ,  ><ut  t  may  likeu  l.-r 
be  brought  on  by  great  sensuality  and  excess  in  vciu  l 
intense  "and  close  application  to  study,  long  want  o' 
rest,  grief,  or  uneasiness  of  mind,  exposure  to  cold,  to- 
free  a  use  of  undulated  liquors,  a  sudden  change  lion 
a  full  to  a  spare  diet,  the  suppression  of  any  accus- 
tomed discharge,  or  by  excessive  evacuations;  ami 
that  it  Bometimes  proceeds  from  tin  hereditary  disposl 
lion,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  ns  females  who  nave  been 
remarked  for  thi  Ir  great  abstemiousness,  and  youths 

of  a  lender  Bge,  have  been  attacked  with  it. 

1.  Podagra  regularis.    A  paroxysm  of  regular  goul 

sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  without  any  previoub 
warning,  at  Other  times  it  Is  preceded  by  an  unusual 
coldness  of  the  fi  i  ol  perspi 

ration  in  them,  and  numbness,  or  a  sense  of  prickling 

along  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities:  and  with 
these  s\  mploms  the  appetite  is  diminished,  the  stomach 
Is  troubled  with  flatulency  and  indigestion,  a  degri  e  of 
torpor  and  languor  is  felt  over  the  whole  bod 
lassitude  and  fatigue  are  experienced  alter  the  hast  ex 
ercise,  the  body  is  costive,  and  the  urine  pallid.  Ou 
tin'  night  of  the  attack,  the  patient  perhaps  goes  to  bed 
in  tolerable  health,  and  alter  a  few  hours  is  awakened 
by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  most  commonly  in  the  lirst 
joint  of  ili  .  inetimes,  however,  it  attacks 

oilier  parts  of  the  loot,  the  beet,  calf  of  the  leg,  or  per- 
haps the  whole  of  the  fool.  The  pain  resembles  that 
of  a  dislocated  bone,  and  is  attended  with  the sensa 
lion  as  if  cold  water  was  pound  upon  the  part;  and 
this  pain,  becoming  mora  violent,  is  succeeded  by  rigors 
and  other  febrile  symptoms,  together  with  a  seven 
throbbing  and  inflammation  in  the  part.  Sometimes 
both  feet  become  swelled  and  inflamed,  so  that  neither 
of  them  can  be  put  to  the  ground  ;  nor  can  the  patient 
endure  the  least  motion  without  suffering  excruciating 
pain.  Towards  morning,  he  falls  asleep,  and  a  gentle 
sweat  breaks  out,  and  terminates  the  paroxysm,  a 
number  of  which  constitutes  what  is  called  a  lit  of  the 
gout.  The  duration  of  the  tit  will  he  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  body  to  the  disease, 
u  of  the  year,  and  the  age  and  strength  of 
the  patient.  When  a  paroxysm  has  thus  taken  place, 
although  there  is  an  alleviation  of  pain  at  the  expira- 
tion of  some  hours,  still  the  patient  is  not  entirely  re 
I  lieved  from  it;  and,  for  some  evenings  successively,  he- 
has  a  return  both  of  pain  and  lever,  which  continue, 
with  more  or  less  violence,  until  morning.  The  pa 
roxysms,  however,  prove  usually  more  mild  every  day, 
till  at  length  the  disease  goes  off  either  ny  perspiration, 
urine,  or  some  other  evacuation  ;  the  parts  which  have 
been  affected  becoming  itchy,  the  cuticle  falling  off  iu 
scales  from  them,  and  some  slight  degree  of  lameness 
remaining.  At  lirst,  an  attack  of  goul  occurs,  perhaps, 
only  once  in  two  or  three  years;  it  then  probably 
comes  on  every  year,  and  at  length  it  becomes  more 
frequent,  and  is  mote  severe,  and  of  longer  duration, 
each  succeeding  fit.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
various  parts  of  the  body  are  affected, and  translations 
take  place  from  one  joint,  or  limb,  to  another;  and, 
alter  frequent  attacks,  the  joints  lose  their  strength  and 
flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff  as  to  be  deprived  of  all 
motion.  Concretions,  of  a  chalky  appearance,  are 
likewise  formed  upon  the  outside  of  the  joints,  and 
nephritic  affections  of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a  depo- 
site  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  them,  which,  al- 
though fluid  at  first,  becomes  gradually  dry  and  lnui 
This  matter  is  partly  soluble  in  acids,  but  without  ef- 
;  and  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  it  not  to  be 
carbonate  of  lime,  out  a  compound  of  the  uric  orlithic 
acid  and  soda. 

2.  Podagra  atonica.      Atonic  gout.      It  somclimen 

that,   although  a  gouty  diathesis  prevails  in 
i.  yet,  from  certain  causes,  no  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  joints  is  produced  ;  iii  which  case,  the 
stomach  becomes  particularly  affected,  and  the  patient 
is  troubled  with  flatulency,  indigestion,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, eructations,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  severe  pains; 
and  these  affections  arc  often  accompanied  with  much 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  other  hypochondriacal  symp- 
toms. In  some  cases,  the  head  is  affected  with  pain  and 
giddiness,  and  now  and  then  with  a  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy ;  and  in  other  case?,  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
suffer  from  the  disease,  and  palpitations,  faintings, and 
asthma  arise.    This  is  what  is  called  atonic  gout. 
.'!.  PodagraretTograda.    Retrocedent gput.   Itsomo 
pens,  that,  alter  the  inflammation  has  orcn 
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pied  a  joint,  instead  of  its  continuing  the  usual  time, 
and  so  "oing  off  gradually,  it  ceases  suddenly,  and  is 
translated  to  some  internal  part.  The  term  retrocc- 
dent  gout  is  applied   to  occurrences  of  this   nature. 


to  Georgia.     The  plant  has  only  two  leaves,  wt:n  a 
flower  in  the  fork,  followed  by  a  yellow  acid  fruit. 

"The  root  is  creeping  and  jointed,  and,  when  dry, 
it  is  Initile  and  easily  reduced  to  powder.     Its  taste  i.i 


When  it  falls  pn  the  stomach,  it  occasions  nausea,  I  unpleasant,  and,  when  chewed  for  Mime  time,  becomes 

'  intensely  bitter.  Water  and  alkonol  extract  its  bitter- 
ness. It  contains  resin,  foecula,  bitter  extractive,  and 
a  portion  of  gummy  substance. 

"Podophyllum  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  effica- 
cious of  the  cathartic  vegetables,  which  have  been 
examined  in  this  country/  It  very  nearly  resembles 
jalap  in  it.',  operation,  hut  is  somewhat  slower,  ar.Q 
continues  its  effects  for  a  longer  time.  Jn  irritable  sto- 
mal lis  it  sometimes  occasions  nausea,  but  not  more 
than  other  medicines  of  its  class.  Jn  small  doses,  it 
proves  a  gradual  and  easy  laxative;  in  large  ones,  a 
powerful  and  long  continued  purge.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  dropsy,  to  which  disease 
it  seems  well  adapted,  by  the  large  evacuAions  it  oc- 
casions. 

"It  is  best  given  in  powder.  Ten  grains  taken  at 
night,  produce  a  (stc  operation  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  twenty  grains  purge  with  activity.  If  calo 
mel  be  combined  with  it,  it  operates  sooner  and  with 
less  mi|)ing." — Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

PODOTHE  CA.  (From  eouc,  a  foot,  and  riOyut,  to 
put.)  A  shoe  or  stocking.  An  anatomical  prepara- 
tion, consisting  of  a  kind  of  shoe  of  liie  scarf-skin. 
with  the  nails  adhering  to  it,  taken  from  a  dead  subject! 
POKCILIA.  {IloiKtXia,  from  ttoiikAoj,  versicolor.) 
The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Epichrosis  in  Good's 
Nosology,  to  designate  the  pye- bald  skin,  or  that  affection 


vomiting,  anxiety,  or  great  pain;  when  on  the  heart, 
it  brings  on  syncope  ;  when  on  the  lungs,  it  produces 
an  affection  resembling  asthma :  and,  when  it  oc- 
cupies the  head,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  apoplexy,  or 
palsy. 

4.  Podagra  aberrant, ot  misplaced  gout,  is  when  the 
gouty  diathesis,  instead  of  producing  the  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  joints,  occasions  an  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  some  internal  parts,  and  which  appears 
Irom  the  Bame  symptoms  that  attend  the  inflammation 
of  those  parts  from  other  causes,    All  occurrences  of 

this  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  two  former,  are  to  be  re- 
tarded as  attacks  of  ii  regular  gout,  and  are  lobe  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  regular  gout,  generally,  little  medical  interfe- 
rence is  necessary.  The  antiphlogistic  regimen  should 
be  observed,  in  proportion  to  the  Strength  of  the  patient, 
the  bowels  kept  regular,  and  the  part  of  a  moderate 
temperature,  by  covering  it  With  flannel,  tec;  it  may 
be  useful  too  to  promote  a  gentle  diaphoresis.  In  young 
and  robust  constitutions,  where  there  is  no  hereditary 

tendency  to  the  disease,  and  the  inflammation  and  fever 

run  high,  more  active  evacuations  may  sometimes  be 
required;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  persons  advanced 
In  lift-,  who  have  suffered  much  from  the  disease,  and 
been  accustomed  to  a  generous  diet,  this  must  be  in 
some  degree   allowed,  even  during  the  paroxysm, 


obviate  a  metastasis ;  recommending  fish  in  preference  |  found  among  negroes,  in  which  it  is  marbled  generally 


to  other  animal  food,  and  madeira  as  the  least  acescent 
wine.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  part  is  a  danger- 
ous practice;  and  it  is  belter  to  abstain  from  any  local 
measures,  lest  the  favourable  progress  of  the  disease 
should  be  interrupted.     When  the  paroxysm  is  tcrini- 


with  alternate  spots,  or  patches  of  black  and  white. 

Pointed  leaf.     See  .-icuminatus. 

POISON.  Vcncnum.  That  substance  which,  when 
applied  externally,  or  taken  into  the  human  body,  uni- 
formly effects   such  a   derangement  in    the    animal 


nated,  any  remaining  stiffness  of  the  joint  will  probably  [  economy  as  to  produce  disease,  may  be  defined  a 
ne  gradually  removed  by  friction,  &c.  With  respect  to  !  poison.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  however,  to  give  a 
the  means  of  obviating  future  attacks,  the  chief  de-  I  definition  of  a  poison  ;  and  the  above  is  subject  to  gi eat 
pendence  is  to  be  placed  on  abstemiousness,  with  reau-  inaccuracy.  Poisons  are  divided,  with  respect  to  the 
Inr  moderate  exercise.  Proper  medicines  may  be  occa-  kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  into  animal,  vegetable, 
sionally  prescribed  to  remove  any  dyspeptic  symptoms.  |  minora!, and  halituous,  or  aSrial. 
keep  the  bowels  regular,  the  skin  perspirable,  see.  If  Poisons,  in  general,  are  only  deleterious  in  certain 
the  disease  appear  to  hang  about  the  patient  in  the  doses  ;  for  the  most  aclive,  in  small  doses,  form  the 
atonic  form,  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  tonic  or  even  most  valuable  medicines.  There  are  nevertheless, 
stimulant  medicines,  maybe  requited  to  re-establish     certain  poisons,  which  are  really  such  in  the  smallest 


the  health,  which  will  probably  not  be  accomplished 
Without  a  paroxysm  inter  vening.  The  Hath  waters  have 
often  been  found  useful  under  thesecircumstances.  In 
the  retrocedent  gout,  the  object  is  to  bring  back  the  in- 
flammation to  the  joint  as  soon  as  possible:  for  which 
purpose  a  sinapism,  or  other  stimulant  application, 
should  be  put  upon  the  part;  while  ammonia,  aroma- 
tics,  either  warm  wine,  or  hiandy  and  water,  sec,  are 
administered  internally,  in  proportion  to  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms;  but  in  general  the  beat  form  of  me- 
dicine is  the  combination  of  opium  with  some  of  the 
stimulants  just  mentioned,  unless  where  congestion 
appears  in  the  head.  Sometimes  blisters  or  rubefacients 
may  be  properly  applied  over  the  internal  part  affected, 
where  this  is  of  importance  to  life,  or  even  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  becomes  necessary.  This,  how- 
ever, holds  more  especially  where  the  attack  is  inflam- 
matory, constituting  the  misplaced  gout,  and  a  more 
antiphlogistic  plan  must  then  be  pursued:  but  evacu- 
ations cannot  be  borne  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  idi- 
opathic phlegmasia:, 

PODAGRA'RIA.  (From  podagra,  the  gout:  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  to  expel  the  gout.)  See 
.  *Egopodilvm  podagraria. 

PODKCIUM.  (From  irtc,  a  foot.)  The  name  aiven 
liy  \(  harms  to  the  peculiar  foot  stalk  of  the  tubercles 
in  the  cup  lichens. 

PODONI'PTRUM.  (From  coec,  a  foot,  and  mjt7<». 
to  wash.)    A  bath  for  the  feet. 

PODOTHY'LLtiM.  (Prom  amis,  n  foot^and  fvXXov, 

a  leaf;  so  named  from  Us  shape.)  A  species  ol  Wolfs 
bane. 

[" Podophyllum  peltatum.  Stem  erect,  two 
leaved;    leaves    peltate.     Inhabits  woods,    flowers   in 

May,  is  perennial.  St*tn  one  foot  high;  leaves  lobudj 
flowers,  solitary,  ll  ovate.— Torrey,»  Com- 

pendium 


quantity,  and  which  are  never  administered  medici 
nally;  as  the  poison  of  hydrophobia  or  the  plague 
There  are  likewise  substances  which  are  innocent  when 

taken  into  the  stomach,  but  which  prove  deleterious 
when  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  when  applied  to  an 
abraded  surface;  thus  carbonic  acid  is  continually 
swallowed  with  fermented  liquors,  and  thus  the  poison 
of  the  viper  may  be  taken  with  impunity;  while  in 
spiring  carbonic  acid  kills,  and  the  poison  of  the  viper, 
inserted  into  the  flesh,  often  proves  fatal. 

Several  substances  also  act  as  poisonous  when  ap 
plied  either  externally  o:  internally;  as  arsenic. 

When  a  substance  produces  disease,  not  only  in 
mankind,  but  in  all  animals,  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
term  common  poison  ;  its  arsenic,  sublimate,  fcc; 
While  that  which  is  poisonous  to  man  only,  or  to  ani- 
mals, and  often  to  one  genus  merely,  is  said  to  be  a 
relative  poison ;  thus  aloes  are  poisonous  to  docs  and 
wolves:  the  l'hellandrium  aquaticiiin  kills  horses, 
while  oxen  devour  it  greedily,  and  with  impunity.  It 
appears,  then,  that  substances  act  as  poisonous  only  in 
regard  to  their  dose,  the  part  of  the  body  they  arc  ap- 
plicd  lo,  and  the  subject. 

Poisons  enter  the  body  in  the  following  ways  : 

1.  Through  the  oesophagus  alone,  or  with  the  food 

■2.  Through  the  anus  by  clysters. 

3.  Through  the  nostrils. 

■1.  Through  the  lungs  with  the  air. 

5.  Through  the  absorbents  of  the  skin  either  whole 
ulcerated,  cut,  or  torn. 

Poisons  have  been  arranged  in  six  classes: 
I. —  Corrosive  or  esehnrotic  poisons. 

They  are  so  named  because  they  Usually  irritate,  \r>- 
ilanie,  and  corrode  the  animal  texture  with  which  they 
Come  Into  contact,  Their  action  is  in  general  more 
violent  and  formidable  than  that  of  the  other  poisons. 
The  following  list  from  Oriila  contains  the  principal 


The  podophyllum  peltatum  is  an  American  plan;.;  bodies  of  this  class ; 
growing  in  low  shady  situations,  from  New-England  |      1     Mercurial    r reparations  ;   corrosive    sublimata 
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red  oxide  ol  mercury;  turhvth  mineral,  or  yellow  sub- 
BUlphate  of  mercury  j  pcrnitrate  of  mercury ;  mercu- 
rial vapours. 

9.  Arsenical  preparation* ;  such  as  white  oxide  of 
arsenic,  ami  Ms  combination  with  the  bases,  called  ar- 
acniates  ,  arsenic  acid,  and  the  ursoiiiatee  ;  yellow  and 
red  sulphuret  of  arsenic ;  black  orideof  arsenic,  or  fly  - 

powder. 

3.  Antimonial  preparations  ;  such  a?  tartar  emetic, 
or  cream  tartrate  of  antimony  ;  oxide  of  antimony  ; 
kjrmes  mineral  ;  muriate  of  antimony;  and  nutimo- 
nial  wine. 

4.  Cupreous  preparations  ;  such  as  verdigris;  ace- 
tate of  copper;  tile  cupreous  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  mu- 
riate; auunoniacal  copper;  oxide  of  copper ;  cupreous 
Eoaps,  or  grease  tainted  with  oxide  of  copper  ;  and  cu- 
preous wines  or  vinegars. 

5.  Muriate  of  tin. 

£    Oxide  end  sulpaate  of  tine. 

7.  .Yitrate  ef  silver. 

8.  Muriate  of  gold. 

9.  Pearl-vhttc,  or  tke  oxide  of  bismutk,  and  the 
tubnitrate  of  this  metal. 

10.  Concentrated  acids;  sulphuric,  nitric,  phospho- 
ric, muriatic,  hydriodic.  acetic,  fcc. 

11.  Corrosive  alkaties,  pure  or  subcarbonated  po- 
tassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

13.  The  caustic  earth.*,  lime  and  barytes. 

13,  .Muriate  an-d  carbonate  of  bar- 

14.  Glass  and  enamel  potcdir. 
li    Cantkarides. 

II. — Astringent  pc 
1.  Preparations  of  lead,  such  as  the  acetate,  carbo- 
nate, wines  sweetened  with  lead,  water  impregnated 
with  its  oxide,  food  cooked  in  vessels  containing  lead, 
syrups  clarified  with  subacetate  of  lead,  plumbean  va- 
pours. 

III. — Acrid  poisons. 

1.  The  gases ;  chlorine,  muriatic  acid,  sulphurous 
acid,  nitrous  gas,  and  nitro-muriatic  vapours. 

2.  Jatropha  maniiiot,  the  fresh  root,  and  its  juice, 
from  which  cassava  is  made. 

3.  The  Indian  ricinus,  or  Molucca  wood. 

4.  Scammony. 

5.  Gamboge. 

6.  Seeds  of  Palma  Christi. 

7.  Elaterium. 

8.  Cvloeynih. 

9.  IVhite  hellebore  root. 

10.  Black  hellebore  root. 

11.  Seeds  of  Stavesacrc. 

1-2.  The  wood  and  fruit  of  the  Ahovdi  of  Brazil. 

13.  Rhododendron  chrysanthum. 

14.  Bulbs  of  C-olchicv.in,  gathered  in  summer  and 
autumn. 

15.  The  milky  juice  of  the  Convolvulus  arvensis.       • 

16.  Asclepias. 

17.  lEnanlhe  ftstulosa  and  crocala. 

18.  Some  species  of  clemutis. 

19.  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

20.  Root  of  Hrolf's-bane. 

21.  Fresh  roots  of  Arum  maculatum. 

22.  Berries  and  bark  of  Daphne  mcierevm. 

23.  The  plant  and  emanations  of  the  Rhus  toxico- 
dendron. 

24.  Euphorbia  officinalis. 

25.  Several  sj»ecies  of  Ranunculus,  particularly  the 
tqualilis. 

20.  Nitre,  in  a  large  dose. 

27.  Some  muscles  and  othershell-fish. 

IV. — Narcotic  and  ttupifying poisons. 

1.  The  gases  ;  hydrogen,  azoic,  and  oxide  of  azote. 

2.  Poppy  and  opium. 

3.  The  roots  of  the  Solanum  somniferum ;  berries 
md  leaves  of  the  Solanum  nigrum;  those  of  llie  Morel 
with  yellow  fruit. 

4.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  Atropa  mandragora. 

5.  Datura  stramonium. 

6.  Jfi/ociamus,  or  henbane. 

7.  Lactuca  virosa. 

8.  Paris  quadrifolia,  or  herb  Paris. 

9    J.aurocerasus,  or  bay  laurel  and  prussic  acid. 

10.  Berries  of  the  yew-tree. 

11.  Ervum  crvilia;  the  seeds. 

12.  The  seeds  of  Lathyrus  ciccra. 

13.  Distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds. 

14     The  effluvia  of  many  of  the  above  plants. 
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V. — Jt'arcotice-acrid  poisons. 

1.  Carbonic  acid;  the  gas  of  charcoal  stoves  af.d 
fermenting  liquors. 

2.  The  manchineel. 

3.  Faba  Sancti  Ignalii. 

4.  The  exhalations  and  juice  of  the  poison  free  of 
Macassar,  or  Upas-Jlntiar. 

5.  The  'J'icunas. 

(">.  Certain  species  of  strychnos. 

7.  The  \\  hole  plant,  /.ouro-ccrasus. 

8.  Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade. 

9.  Tobacco. 

1(1.  Roots  of  irlutr.  bryony. 

11.  Roots  of  the  Cluerophyllum  sylvestrc. 

18.  Comum  maculatum,  or  spotted  hemlock. 

13.  JEthusatynapium. 

14.  Cicuta  virosa. 

IV  .Inngollis  arvensis. 
Hi.  MercuriaiiS  perennis. 

17.  Digitalis  purpurea. 

18.  The  distilled  waters  ami  oils  of  some  of  the 
above  plains. 

It).  The  odorant  principle  of  some  of  them. 

20.  Woorara  of  Guiana. 

21.  Camphor. 

22.  Cocculus  mdicHS. 

23.  Several  mushrooms. 

24.  Sccale  eornutum. 
35.   Indium  lemulentum. 
2(5.  Sium  latifolium. 
27.  Coriaria  myrtifolia. 

VI. — Septic  or  putrescent  poisons 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

2.  Putrid  effluvia  of  animal  bodies. 

3.  Contagious  effluvia,  or  fomitesand  miasmata. 

4.  Venomous  animals;  the  viper,  rattlesnake,  scor- 
pion, mad  dog,  &c. 

Antidote  for  vegetable  poisons.  Drapiez  has  ascer 
tained,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  the  fruit  of  the 
Feuillea  cordifolia  is  a  powerful  antidote  against  the  ve- 
getable poisons.  He  poisoned  dogs  with  the  rhus  toxi- 
codendron, hemlock,  and  mix  vomica;  and  all  those 
which  were  left  to  the  effects  of  the  poison  died,  but 
those  to  which  the  above  fruit  was  administered  reco- 
vered completely,  after  a  short  illness.  To  see  whether 
the  aoiiuoie  would  act  in  the  same  way,  applied  exter- 
nally to  wounds,  into  which  vegetable  poisons  had 
been  introduced,  he  look  two  arrows,  which  had  been 
dipped  into  the  juice  of  the  manchcnille,  and  slightly 
wounded  with  them  two  cats  ;  to  one  of  these  wounds 
he  applied  a  poultice,  composed  of  the  fruit  of  the  feu- 
illea cordifolia,  \vh\\u  the  other  was  left  without  any 
application.  The  former  sutlered  no  inconvenience, 
except  from  the  pain  of  the  wound,  which  speedily 
healed  ;  while  the  other,  in  a  short  time,  fell  into  cor» 
vulsions,  and  died.  This  fruit  loses  these  valuable 
virtues,  if  kept  two  years  after  it  is  gathered. 

Dr.  Chisholm  states,  that  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane 
is  the  best  antidote  for  arsenic. 

Dr.  Lyman  Spalding,  of  New-York,  announces  in  a 
small  pamphlet,  i  hat,  for  above  these  fifty  years,  the 
Scutellaria  lateriflora  lias  proved  to  be  an  infallible 
means  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  hydrophobia, 
after  the  bite  of  rabid  animals.  It  is  better  applied  as 
a  dry  powder  than  fresh.  According  to  the  testimo- 
nies of  several  American  physicians,  this  plant,  not 
yet  received  as  a  remedy  into  any  European  Materia 
Medico,  afforded  perfect  relief  in  above  a  thousand 
cases,  as  well  in  the  human  species  as  in  the  brute 
creation  (dogs,  swine,  and  oxen). 

[From  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Spalding 
we  are  enabled  to  state,  that  his  pamphlet  of  cases  of 
hydrophobia,  said  to  have  been  cured  by  the  ycutel 
laria,  has  led  both  the  French  and  English  phys  cians 
into  a  mistake,  in  relation  to  the  curative  virtual  of 
this  plant.  There  are  few  physicians  in  the  United 
States  who  place  any  reliance  upon  it.  At  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Spalding's  pamphlet,  there 
was  great  excitement  about  rabid  dogs,  and  much 
newspaper  discussion  on  the  virtues  of  Scutellaria 
lateriflora,  as  a  remedy  in  the  cure  of  hydrophobia. 
The  subject  being  very  popular,  Dr.  Spalding,  by  means 
of  the  newspapers,  collected  all  the  cases  of  alleged 
cure,  and  published  them  in  a  pamphlet,  without 
vouching  for  their  authenticity,  or  knowing  whether 
they  could  be  relied  on  as  correct.  Having  led  ptivsi 
tians  into  a  belief  that  these  were  all  well  auth'en 
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ncated  cases,  the  Doctor  afterward  corrected  the 
mistake,  by  publishing  a  proper  explanation.  The 
writer  hereof  was  invited  hy  the  attending  physician, 
lo  see  a  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  hydrophobia,  who 
had  taken  the  Scutellaria  in  great  quantity,  from  the 
trine  he  was  bitten  until  the  fatal  symptoms  occur- 
red.    A.] 

Method  of  detecting  pultons. 

•'  When  sudden  death  is  suspected  to  have  been  oc- 
ined  by  the  administration  of  poison,  either  wil- 
fully or  by  accident,  live  testimony  of  the  physician  is 
occasionally  required  to  confirm  or  invalidate  this  sus- 
picion, lie  may  also  be  •onietimes  called  upon  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  noxious  effects  arising  from 
the  presence  of  poisonous  substances  in  articles  of 
diet ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  serve  an  important  purpose 
to  point  out  concisely  the  simplest  and  most  practica- 
Ole  modes  of  obtaining,  by  experiment,  the  necessary 
Information. 

The  only  poisons,  however,  that  can  bo  clearly  and 
decisively  delected,  by  chemical  means,  are  those  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.  Arsenic  and  corrosive  subli- 
uale  are-  most  likely  lo  be  exhibited  with  the  view  of 
producing  death  ;  and  lead  and  copper  may  be  intro- 
duced undesignedly,  in  several  ways,  into  onr  food 
end  drink.  The  continued  and  unsuspected  operation 
of  the  last  two  may  often  produce  effects  less  sudden 
anu  violent,  but  not  less  baneful  to  health  and  life  than 
the  more  active  poisons;  and  then  operation  generally 
involves,  in  the  pernicious  consequences,  a  greater 
number  of  sufferers. 

jMctkod  of  discovering  arsenic. — When  the  cause 
f  sudden  death  is  believed,  from  the  symptoms  pre- 
ceding it,  to  be  the  administration  of  arsenic,  the  con- 
■ents  of  the  stomach  must  be  attentively  examined. 
To  effect  this,  let  a  ligature  be  made  al  each  orifice,  the 
stomach  removed  entirely  from  the  body,  and  its  whole 
contents  washed  out  into  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel. 
Tin:  arsenic,  on  account  of  its  greater  specific  gravity, 
will  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  may  he  obtained  sepa- 
rate, after  washing  off  the  other  substances  by  repeated 
effusions  of  cold  water.  These  washings  should  not 
be  thrown  away,  till  the  presence  of  arsenic  has  been 
clearly  ascertained.  It  may  be  expected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  whiefl 
must  be  carefully  collected,  dried  on  a  filter,  and  sub- 
mitted to  experiment. 

A.  Boil  a  small  portion  of  the  powder  with  a  few 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  in  a  elean  Florence  flask, 
and  filter  the  solution. 

1!.  To  this  solution  add  a  portion  of  water,  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  arsenic  be  present, 
a  golden  yellow  sediment  wiil  fall  down,  which  will 
appear  sooner,  if  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  he  added 

C.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of 
gulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  hvdrosulphuret  of  potassa. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  m  observe,  that  these  tots 
are  decomposed  not  only  by  all  metallic  solutions,  but 
by  the  mere  addition  of  any  acid.  But  among  these 
precipitates,  Dr.  linstock  assures  us,  the  greatest  part 
pre  so  obviously  different  as  not  to  afford  a  probability 
of  being  mistaken;  the  only  two  which  heai  a  (i(i>e 
resemblance  to  it,  are  the  precipitate  from  lartarized 
antimony,  and  that  separated  by  an  mid.  In  the  latter, 
however,  the  sulphur  preserves  iis  peculiar  yellow  no- 
li in,  while  Ihe  arsenic  presents  a  deep  shade  of  orange  : 

but  no  obvious  circumstance  of  discrimination  can  be 

perinled  out  between  the  hydrosulphtircts  of  arsenic 

and  of  antimony.     Hence  Dr.  linstock  concludes,  that 

ilphuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds  merit  our 

confidence  only  as  collateral  tests.     They  discover 

h  wnh  great  delicacy:  sixty  grains  of  water,  lo 

which  one  grain  oul}  of  liquid  suiplniiei  (hydroguret- 

t  d  sulphurei  !)  had  been  added,  was  almost  instantly 

rendered  completely  opaque  by  one-eightieth  of  a  grain 

white  oxide  of  arsenic  in  solution. 

I).  To  a  little  of  ihe  solution  A,  lulil  a  single  drop  of 

n  weak  solution  of  subcarhonate  of  potassa,  and  aftei 

ward  a  lew  (hops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  presence  of  arsenic  will   he    niaui.csled   by  n  yel- 
lowish green  precipitate,     or  boil  a  portion  of  ihe  sus- 
i  powder  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pure  potassa, 
and  with  this  precipitate  the  Bulphate  of  coppei   «  hen 
a  similar  appearance  will  ensue  still  more  rema  kably, 
iiic  he  present.    The  colour  of  this  precipitate 
■  Hi   i  I  an  [eristic.     It   is  that  of  the  pigment 
called  Sclieele's  green.    To  Identify  the  arsenic  with 
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stVIl  greater  certainty,  it  may  be  proper,  at  the  time  & 
makmg  the  experiments  on  a  suspected  substance,  te 
perform  similar  ones,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  on 
what  is  actually  known  to  he  arsenic.  Let  the  colour, 
therefore,  produced  by  adding  an  alkaline  solution  of 
the  substance  under  examination,  to  a  solution  of  sul 
phate  of  copper,  be  compared  with  that  obtained  oy  a 
similar  admixture  of  a  solutio  •  of  copper  with  one  of 
real  arsenic  in  alkali. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  different  tngnedienu 
are  employed,  Dr.  Bostoek  has  found  to  have  consider- 
able influence  on  the  distinct  exhibition  id'  the  effect. 
Those  which  he  has  observed  lo  answer  best,  were  one 
of  arsenic,  three  of  potassa,  (probably  the  subcarhon- 
ate of,  or  common  salt  of  tartar,)  and  five  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  For  instance,  a  solution  of  one  grain  of 
aiseuic,  and  three  grains  of  potassa,  in  twodracluns 
of  water,  being  mingled  with  another  solution  of  five 
grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  same,  quantity  of 
water,  the  whole  was  converted  into  a  beautiful  grass 
green,  from  which  a  copious  precipitate  of  the  same 
hue  slowly  subsided,  .'caving  the  supernatant  liquor 
transparent  and  nearly  colourless.  The  same  mate- 
rials, except  with  the  omission  of  the  arsenic,  being 
employed  in  the  same  manner,  a  delicate  sky-blue  re- 
siilt<jcii  so  different  from  the  former  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  possibilltj  of  mi-take.  In  this  way,  one-fortieth  of 
a  giain  of  arsenic,  diffused  through  sixty  grains  of  wa 
ter,  afforded,  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
pritas-a  in  proper  proportions,  a  distinct  precipitate  of 
Scheele's  green.  In  employing  this  test,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  view  the  fluid  by  reflected  and  not  by  transpa- 
rent light,  ami  to  make  the  examination  by  daylight. 
To  render  the  effect  more  apparent,  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  may  he  placed  behind  the  glass  in  which  the 
mixed  fluids  are  contained;  or  ihe  precipitation  may 
be  effected  by  mixing  the  fluids  on  a  piece  of  willing 
paper. 

E.  The  sediment?,  produced  by  any  ot  the  foregoing 
experiments,  may  he  collected,  dried,  and  laid  on  red- 
hot  charcoal.  A  smell  of  sulphur  will  first  arise,  and 
will  be  followed  by  that  of  gailic. 

F.  A  process  for  detecting  arsenic  has  been  proposed 
by  Hume,  of  London,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
for  May,  1809,  vol.  xxxiii.  The  test  winch  he  has  sug- 
gested, is  the  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic, 
which  he  employs  in  the  following  manner- — 

Into  a  clean  Florence  oil-flask,  introduce  two  or 
three  grains  of  any  powder  suspected  to  be  arsenic; 
add  not  less  than  eight  ounce-measures  of  either  lain 
or  distilled  H  ater ;  and  heat  this  gradually  over  a  lamp, 
or  a  clear  coal  lire,  fill  the  solution  begins  to  boil. 
Then,  while  it  boils,  frequently  shake  lite  flask,  which 
may  he  readily  done  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  leather 
round  ils  neck,  or  putting  a  glove  upon  the  hand.  To 
lire  hot  solution,  add  a  grain  or  two  of  subcarbonate  of 
polassa  or  soda,  agitating  the  whole  to  make  the  mix- 
ture uniform. 

In  the  next  place,  pour  into  an  ounce-phial,  or  a 
small  wine-glass,  about  two  table  s]  oonfuls  of  this 
solution,  and  present  lo  the  mere  surface  of  ilie  fluid  a 
stick  of  dry  nutate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic.  If  there 
he  any  arsenic  present,  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate 
will  instantly  appear,  which  will  proceed  from  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  nitrate  with  the  fluid  ;  and  set- 
tle towards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  tlocculcnt  and 
copious  precipitate. 

'I'he  nitrate  of  silver,  Hume  finds,  also,  acts  very 
sensibly  upon  arsenate  of  potassa.  and  decidedly  dis 
tingnishes  this  salt  from  the  above  solution  or  arscnit* 
of  potassa  ;  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  occasioned  bv 
Ihe  arsenate,  being  much  darker  and  more  inclined  to 
brick  red.  In  b  ith  cases,  he  is  of  opinion,  thai  the  test 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  greatly  superior  to  that  ot' sulphate 
of  copper;  Inasmuch  as  u  produces  a  much  more 
copious  precipitate,  when  equal  quantities  are  sub- 
mitted to  experiment.  The  tests  lie  recommends  to  be 
employed  in  their  dry  state,  in  preference  to  that  of 
solution  ;  and  that  the  piece  of  salt  Ire  held  on  the  sur 
face  only. 

A  modified  application  id"  this  test  has  since  been 
d  by  Dr.  Marcel,  whose  directions  are  as  fol- 
l.el  ihe  thud,  suspected  lo  contain  a'senic,  be 
filtered  .   let  the  end  of  a  glas>  red,  wetted  with  a 

tion  of  pure  ammonia,  he  brought  into  contact  with 
this  fluid,  and  lei  the  end  ot  a  clean  rod,  similarly 
wet  ed  With  solution  of  nitrate  ot'  silver,  he   i"  mct.-ert 


"*■«  the  mixture  If  the  minutest  quantity  of  arsenic 
*e  present,  a  mecipitate  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  in- 
clining to  orange,  will  appear  at  the  point  of  contact, 
and  will  readily  subside  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
As  this  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  not  to  add  an  excess  of  thai  alkali. 
The  acid  of  arsenic,  with  the  same  lest,  affords  a  brick- 
red  precipitate. — Hume,  it  may  be  added,  now  prepares 
his  test  by  dissolving  a  few  grains,  say  ten,  of"  lunar 
caustic  in  nine  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water; 
precipitating  by  liquid  ammonia :  and  adding  cautious- 
ly, and  by  a  lew  drops  at  once,  liquid  ammonia,  till  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  no  longer.  To  obviate 
the  possibility  of  any  excess  of  ammonia,  a  small  quan- 
i  f  the  precipitate  may  be  left  undissolved.  To 
apply  this  test,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  dip  a 
rod  of  glass  into  this  liquor,  and  then  touch  with  it  the 
surface  of  a  solution  supposed  to  contain  arsenic,  which 
will  he  indicated  by  a  yellow  precipitate. 

•it  has  objected  to  this  [est,  that  it  will  not 
produce  the  expected  appearance,  when  common  salt 
.s  present  He  has,  therefore,  proposed  the  red  acetate 
of  iron  as  a  better  test  of  arsenic,  with  which  it  tonus 
a  bright-yellow  deposite;  or  the  acetate  of  copper,  which 
affords  a  urtcn  precipitate  Ot'  the  two,  lie  recom- 
mends the  latter  in  preference,  but  advises  that  both 
should  be  resorted  to  in  doubtful  cases.  Dr.  Marcct, 
however,  has  replied,  that  the  objection  arising  from 
the  presence  of  common  salt  is  easily  obviated  ;  for  if 
.t  little  dilated  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the 
liquid,  and  then  nitrate  of  silver  very  cautiously  till  the 
precipitate  ceases,  the  muriate  acid  will  be  removed, 
out  the  a-rsenic  -will  remain  in  solution,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  ammonia  will  produce  the  yellow  precipitate 
in  its  characteristic  form.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  tint  the  quantity  of  ammonia  must  be  sufficient  to 
saturate  ae.y  excess  of  nitric  acid,  which  the  fluid  may 

A  more  important  objection  to  nitrate  cf  silver  as  a 
test  of  arsenic  is,  that  it  affords,  with  the  alkaline  phos- 
phates, a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  silver,  scarcely 
distinguishable  by  its  colour  from  the  arseniute  of  that 
metal  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  alleged  by  Hume,  that 
-the  arseuUe  of  silver  may  be  discriminated  by  a  curdy 
or  tlocculent  figure,  resembling  that  of  fresh  precipi- 
tated muriate  of  silver,  except  that  its  colour  is  yellow  ; 
While  the  phosphate  is  sine  eh  and  homogeneous.  The 
'letter  to  discriminate  thest  two  arsesJtes,  lie  advises 
two  parallel  experiments  to  fce  made,  upon  separate 

:  clean  writing-paper,  spreading  on  the  one  a 
little  of  the  fresh  prepared  arsenite,  and  on  the  other  a 
tittle  of  the  phosphate.  When  these  are  suffered  to 
dry,  the  phosphate  will  gradually  assume  a  black 
colour,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  arsenite  will  pass  from 
its  original  vivid  yellow  to  an  Indian  yellow,  or  nearly 
a  lawn  colour. 

Dr.  Paris  conducts  the  trial  in  the  following  manner ; 
suspected  fluid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
making  with  it  a  broad  line;  along  this  line  a  stick  of 
lunar  caustic  is  to  be  slowly  drawn 

.  when  a  streak  will  appear  of  tlie  colour  re- 
sembling that  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  yellow. 
This  is  equally  produced  by  arsenic  and  by  an  alkaline 
phosphate,  but  the  or.e  from  arsenic  is  rough,  curdy, 
and  flocculent,  like  that  from  a  crayon  ;  that  from  a 
phosphate  is  homogeneous  arid  uniform,  resembling  a 
water  colour  laid  smoothly  on  with  a  brush.  But  a 
more  important  and  distinctive  peculiarity  soon  suc- 
ceeds; for  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  phosphoric  yel- 
low fades  into  a  sad  green,  and  becomes  gradually 
darker,  and  ultimately  quite  black,  while  on  the  other 
Jiaud  the  arsenic  yellow  continues  permanent,  or  nearly 
so,  for  some  time,  and  then  becomes  brown.  In  per- 
forming this  experiment,  the  sunshine  should  he 
avoided,  or  the  change  of  colour  will  take  place  too 
rapidly,  {.inn.  cf  Phil.  x.  GO.)  The  author  of  the 
Ltndon  Dispensatory  adds,  that  the  test  is  improved 
.by  brushing  the  streak  lightly  over  with  liquid  ammo- 
nia immediately  after  the  application  of  the  caustic, 
when,  if  arsenic  be  present,  a  bright  queen's  yellow  is 
produced,  which  remains  permanent  for  nearly  an 
hour;  but.  that  when  lunar  caustic  produces  a  while 
yellow  before  the  ammonia  is  applied,  we  may  infer 

mce  of  so-.ne  alkaline  phosphate  rather  than 
af  arsenic. 

G.  Smithson  proposes  to  fuse  any  pow 
to  contain  ar-aeoic  with  nitre:  ibi.s  jirodi/u 
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of  potassa,  of  which  the  solution  affords  a  brick-red 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  cases  where  an  / 
sensible  portion  of  the  alkali  of  the  nitre  has  been  -  t 
free,  it  must  he  saturated  with  acetous  acid,  and  the 
saline  mixture  dried  and  redissolved  ill  water.  So 
small  is  the  quantity  of  arsenic  required  for  this  mod 
ot  ti  id,  that  a  drop  of  solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic  It 
water  (which.  Ot  ,r>4°  of  Fahr.  may   be  estimated   I 

contain  one  eightieth  us  weight  or  the  oxide),  mixed 
with  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  fused  in  a  platinu:. 

spoon,  affords  a  very  sensible  quantity  of  arseniate  ol 
Inn.  of  Phil.  JV.  S.  iv.  127.) 
11.    Dr.  Cooper,  President  of  Columbia  Colli 

a  solution  of  eliminate  of  potassa  to  be  one  ot  the  bi  >l 
tests  of  arsenic.  One  drop  is  turned  green  BJ  [] 
fourth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  by  two  or  three  drops  0) 
Fowler's  mineral  solution,  or  any  other  arsenite  of  po 
tassa,  The  arwnious  acid  takes  oxygen  from  the 
chromic,  wliich  is  converted  into  ovule  of  citron  e 
To  exhibit  the  effect,  take  live  watch-glasses ;  j >n t  on 
one,  tWO  or  three  drops  Of  a  watery  solution  ol  while 

on  the  second,  as  much  arsenite  ol 

on  the  third,  one-fourth  of  a  grain  ol  while  0 

substance;  on  the  fourth,  two  or  tin ■ 

lution  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  on  the  tilth,  two  Of  llnce 
dropuof  a  solution  of  copper.  Add  to  each  tin 
drops  Of  a  solution  of  eliminate  of  potassa.  In  ban  all 
hour,  a  bright,  clear,  grass-green  colour  will  ap|M  Ql  ill 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  unchangeable  by  ammonia:  Dumhei 
4  will  instantly  exhibit  an  orange  precipitate;  and  num- 
ber 5a  green,  which  a  drop  of  anmi a  will  instantly 

change  to  blue.     [Stilimm's  American  Journal,  in  , 
I.  lint  the  most  decisive  mode  of  determining  the 

presence  of  arsenic  (which,  though  not  absolutely  in- 
dispensable, should  always  be  resorted  to,  when  the 
suspected  substance  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity) is  by  reducing  it  to  a  metallic  state  ;  for  its  chat  ac- 
tors are  then  clear  and  unequivocal.  Fortius  purpose, 
let  a  portion  of  the  white  sediment,  collected  from  the 
contents  ol  the  stomach,  he  dried  and  mixed  with  throe 
times  us  weight  of  black  flux;  or  if  this  cannot  be  pro 
cured,  with  two  parts  of  very  dry  carbonate  0 
(the  salt  ol'  tartar  of  the  shops),  and  one  of  pouch  i  . 
charcoal.  Dr.  Bostock  finds,  that  for  this  mixture  we 
may  advantageously  substitute  one  composed  of  half  a 
grain  of  charcoal,  and  two  drops  of  oil,  to  a  grain  of  the 
sediment.  Procure  a  tube  eight  or  nine  inches  lone, 
and  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
sealed  hermetically  at  one  end.  Then  pi  t 
into  the  tube  the  mixture  of  the  powder  and  its  flux, 
and  if  zi\y  should  adhere  to  the  inner  surface,  let  il  V. 
wiped  oil'  by  a  feather,  so  that  the  inside  of  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  may  be  quite  clean  and  dry. 
Slop  the  end  of  the  tube  loosely,  with  a  little  paper,  and 
heat  the  sealed  end  only,  on  a  chafing-dish  of  red  bet 
coals,  taking  care  to  avoid  breathing  the  funics.  The 
arsenic,  if  present,  will  rise  to  the  upper  pail  ot'  the 
tub  ■,  on  the  inner  surface  of  which  it  will  form  a  thin 
brilliant  coating.  Break  the  tube,  and  scrape  oil'  t.'.e 
reduced  metal.  Lay  a  little  on  a  heated  iron,  when. 
it  be  arsenic,  a  dense  smoke  will  arise,  and  a  strong 
•null  of  garlic  will  be  perceived.  The  arsenic  may  '  i 
further  identified,  by  putting  a  small  quantin  I 
two  polished  plates  of  copper,  surrounding  it  by  pow- 

ireoai,  to  prevent  its  escape,   binding    tl: 
tightly  together  by  iron  wire,  and  exposing  tin  in  to 
low  red  heat.     If  the  included  substances  be  argent 
white  stain  will  be  left  on  the  copper. 

K.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  neither  the  si 
on  copper,  nor  the  odour  of  garlic,  is  produced  by  I  lie 
white  oxide  of  arsenic,  when  heated  without  the  :  d 
dition  of  some  inflammable  ingredient.  The  absence 
of  arsenic  must  not,  therefore,  he  inferred,  if  no  sui  I 
should  be  occasioned  by  laying  the  while  powder  o 
I  iron. 

Dr.  Black  ascertained  that  all  the  nccessan 
merits,  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  may  be  made  oil  a 
■ingle  gram  of  the  wiiite  oxide;   this  small  quanti  , 
having  produced,  when  heated  in  a  tube  With  its  prop  r 
flux,  as  much  of  the  metal  as  clearly  establish; 
presence. 

If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach  should 
small,  which  is  not  very  probable,  as  to  occasioi 
and   yet  to  remain  suspended    in   the  washn 
::ls.  and  tlie'  water  employed  to  wa 

■    md  the  clear  liquor  a 
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tn  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the 
«olour  of  the  precipitate  is  nut  modified  by  that  of  the 
liquid  found  ill  the  stomach.  If  this  be  yellow,  the 
precipitate  by  sulphate  of  copper  and  carbonate  of  po- 
tessa  will  appear  green,  even  though  no  arsenic  be 
present;  but  on  leaving  it  to  settle,  decanting  off  the 
fluid,  and  replacing  it  with  water,  it  will  evidently  be 
blue  without  any  tinge  of  green,  being  no  longer  been 
through  a  yellow  medium.— (Dr.  Pang.j 

The  limid  contents  of  the  stomach  may  also  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  below  250°  Fahr.  and  the  dry 
mas*  be  exposed  to  heat  at  the  bottom  of  a  Florence 
fiask,  to  sublime  the  arsenic.  If  dissolved  in  an  oily 
fluid,  Dr.  Ure  proposes  to  boil  the  solution  with  dis 
tilled  water,  and  afterward  to  separate  the  oil  by  the 
capillary  action  of  wick  threads.  The  watery  fluid 
may  then  be  subjected  to  the  usual  tests 

In  an  investigation,  the  event  of  which  is  to  affect  the 
life  of  an  accused  person,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
who  may  prepare  himself  10  give  evidence,  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  appearances  produced  by  any  one 
test  of  arsenic;  hut  to  render  its  presence  quite  un- 
equivocal by  the  concurring  results  of  several. 

Discovery  of  corrosive  sublimate,  bunjln,  etc. — 
Corrosive  sublimate  (the  bichloride  or  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,)  next  to  arsenic,  is  the  most  virulent  of  the 
metallic  poisons.  It  may  be  collected  by  treating  the 
cements  of  the  stomach  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed; but  as  it  is  more  soluble  than  arsenic,  viz. 
in  about  nineteen  times  its  weight  of  water,  no  more 
water  must  be  employed  than  is  barely  sufficient,  and 
the  washings  must  be  carefully  preserved  lor  examina- 
tion. 

If  a  powder  should  be  collected  by  this  operation, 
which  proves,  on  examination,  not  to  be  arsenic,  it 
may  be  known  to  be  corrosive  sublimate  by  the  follow- 
ing characters : 

A.  Expose  a  small  quantity  of  it,  without  any  ad- 
mixture, to  heat  in  a  coated  glass  tube,  as  directed  in 
the  treatment  of  arsenic.  Corrosive  sublimate  will  be 
ascertained  by  its  rising  to  the  top  of  the  tube, lining 
the  inner  surface  in  the  form  of  a  shining  white  crust. 

B.  Dissolve  another  portion  in  distilled  water;  and 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe  how  much  of  the  salt  the 
water  is  capable  of  taking  up. 

C.  To  the  watery  solution  add  a  little  lime-water. 
A  precipitate  of  an  orange  yellow  colour  will  instantly 
appear. 

D.  To  another  portion  of  the  solution  add  a  single 
drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  potassa 
(salt  of  tartar).  A  while  precipitate  will  appear;  but, 
on  a  still  further  addition  of  alkali,  an  orange-coloured 
sediment  will  be  formed. 

E.  The  caibonate  of  soda  has  similar  effects. 

F.  Sulphuretted  water  throws  down  a  dark-colour- 
ed sediment,  which,  when  dried  and  strongly  heated, 
is  wholly  volatilized,  without  any  odour  of  garlic. 

For  the  detection  of  corrosive  sublimate,  Sylvester 
has  recommended  the  application  of  galvanism,  which 
exhibits  the  mercury  in  a  metallic  slate.  A  piece  of 
zinc  wire,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  of  iron  wire  about 
three  inches  long,  is  to  be  twice  bent  at  right  angles,  so 
OS  to  resemble  the  Greek  letter  II.  The  two  legs  of 
this  figure  should  be  distant  about  the  diameter  of  a 
<  .Minion  gold  wedding-ring  from  each  other,  and  the 
two  ends  of  the  heni  wire  must  afterward  be  tied  to  a 
j    Ig  of  tins  description.     Let  a  plate  of  glass,  not  less 

than  three  inches  square,  be  laid  as  pearly  horizontal 

;  possible,  and  on  one  side  drop  some  sulphuric  acid, 
(Mnted  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  till  it 

ids  to  the  si2e  of  a  halfpenny.    At  a  little  distance 

from  this,  towards  the  other  side,  next  drop  some  of 
the  solution  supposed  to  contain  corrosive  sublimate, 
till  the  edges  of  the  two  liquids  join  together ;  and  let 
?'  wire  and  ring  prepared  as  ab  we  be  laid  ill  such  a 
way  that  the  wire  may  touch  the  acid,  while  the  gold 

■  ontacl  with  the  suspected  liquid.    If  the 

i    mutest  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  be   present, 

lis  in  a  Hew  minutes  will  he  covered  with  mer- 
cury on  the  pari  which  touched  the  fluid. 

Smiths,. n  remarks,  that  all  the  oxides  and  saline 
compounds  of  mercury,  it'  laid  in  a  drop  of  marine 
acirl  on  gold,  with  a  bitof  tin,  quickly  amalgamate  the 
In  this  way,  a  very  minute  quantity  of  corro- 
live  sublimate,  or  a  drop  of  its  solution  may  he  tried, 
and  no  mi  !n, on  of  muriatic  arid  Is  then  required, 
Quantities  of  mercury  may  tin-  I  vident, 
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which  could  not  be  so  by  any  other  means.  Even  tfca 
mercury  of  cinnabar  may  be  exhibited  ;  but  it  must 
previously  be  boiled  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
platinum  spoon,  to  convert  it  into  sulphate.  An  ex 
ceedingly  minute  quanti  y  of  metallic  mercury  in  any 
powder  may  be  diseove.-ed  by  placing  it  in  nitric  acid 
on  gold,  drying,  and  adding  muriatic  acid  and  tin. 

Th<>  only  mineral  poison  of  great  virulence  tnat  has 
not  been  mentioned,  and  which,  from  its  being  little 
known  to  act  as  such,  it  is  very  nnprobab.j  we  should 
meet  with,  is  the  caibonate  of  baryta.  This,  in  the 
country  where  it  is  found,  is  employed  as  a  poison  for 
rats,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  would  be  equally  de- 
structive to  human  life,  it  may  be  discovered  by  dis- 
solving it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  by  the  insolubility  of 
the  precipitate  which  this  solution  yields  on  adding  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  sulphate  of  soda.  Soluble  barytic  salts, 
if  these  have  been  the  means  of  poison,  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  water  employed  to  wash  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  will  be  detected,  on  adding  sulphuric 
acid,  by  a  copious  precipitate. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  failure  of  at 
tempts  to  discover  poisonous  substances  in  the  alirnen 
tary  canal  alter  death,  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  p.  oof 
Unit  death  has  not  been  occasioned  by  poison.  For  it 
has  been  clearly  established,  by  experiments  made  0:1 
animals,  that  a  poison  may  be  so  completely  evacuated, 
that  110  traces  of  it  shall  be  found,  and  yet  that  death 
may  ensue  from  the  morbid  changes  which  it  has 
occasioned  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  general  . 
system. 

Method  of  dcteclivg  copfjer  or  lead. — Copper  and 
lead  sometimes  gain  admission  into  articles  of  food,  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  kitchen  utensils  of 
these  materials. 

1.  If  copper  be  suspected  in  any  liquor,  its  presence 
will  be  ascertained  by  adding  a  solution  of  pure  am- 
monia, which  will  strike  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  If 
the  solution  be  very  dilute,  it  may  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation  ;  and  if  the  liquor  contain  a  considerable 
excess  of  acid,  like  that  used  to  preserve  pickles,  as 
much  of  the  alkali  must  be  added  as  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  saturate  the  acid.  In  this,  and  all  other  ex- 
periments of  the  same  kind,  the  fluid  should  be  viewed 
by  reflected,  and  not  by  transmitted  light. 

If  into  a  newly  prepared  tincture  of  guaiacum  wood 
we  drop  a  concentrated  olution  of  a  salt  of  copper, 
the  mixture  instantly  assumes  a  blue  colour.  This 
effect  does  not  take  place  when  the  solution  is  very- 
weak,  for  example,  when  there  is  not  above  half  a 
grain  of  the  salt  to  an  c  mice  of  water;  but  then,  by  the 
addition  of  a  lew  drops  of  prussic  acid,  the  blue  colour 
is  instantly  developed  of  great  purity  and  intensity. 
This  colour  is  not  permanent,  hut  soon  passes  to  a 
green,  and  at  length  totally  disappears.  For  want  of 
prussic  acid,  distilled  laurel-water  may  be  employed. 
The  test  produces  its  effect,  even  when  the  proportion 
of  the  salt  of  copper  to  the  water  does  not  exceed 
l-45000th.  In  this  minute  proportion  no  other  test 
whether  the  prussiateof  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia' 
gives  the  least  indication  of  copper. — {Quart,  Juurn 
x.  180.) 

2.  Lead  is  occasionally  found,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  be  injurious  to  health,  in  water  that  has  passed 
through  leaden  pipes, or  been  kept  in  leaden  vessels, 
and  sometimes  even  in  pump-water,  inconsequence  of 
that  metal  having  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
pump.  Acetate  of  lead  has  also  been  known  tn  be 
fraudulently  added  to  bad  wines,  with  the  view  of  con- 
Cealitlg  their  defects. 

Lead  may  be  discovered  by  adding,  to  a  portion  of 
the  suspected  water,  about  half  its  bulk  of  water  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  L-as.  If  lead  e 
present,  it  will  be  manifested  bv  a  dark  brown  ot 
blackish,  tinge.  Tliis  test  is  so  delicate,  that  water 
condensed  bj  the  leaden  worm  of  a  still-tub,  is  sensi- 
bly  affected  by  it.  Lead  is  also  detected  by  a  similar 
effect  ensuing  on  the  addition  of  sulpburet' of  ammo- 
nia, or  potassa. 

The  adequacy  of  this  method,  however,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  very  minute  quantities  of  lead,  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lamhe.  the  author  of 
a  skilful  analysis  of  the  springs  of  Leamington  Prions 
near  Warwick.  By  new  methods  of  examination,  he 
has  detected  the  presence  of  lead  in  several  sprin<». 
waters,  that  manifest  no  change  on  the  addition  of  the 
aulnhnretted  test ;  at  0.  has  found  that  metal  in  the  pre 
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cipitate,  separated  from  such  waters  by  theearboBate 
of  potassa  or  of  soda.     In  operating  on  these  waters, 
Dr  Lambe  noticed  the  following  appearances: 
a.  The  test  tot ms  sometimes  a  dark  cloud,  with  the 

precipitate  aP<-ted  by  alkalies,  which  iias  been  rcdis- 
solveil  in  nitric  acid. 

J.  Though  it  forms,  in  other  cases,  no  cloud,  the  pre- 
cipitate  itself  becomes  darkened  by  the  sulphuretted  test 

c.  The  test  forms  a  white  cloud,  treated  with  the 
precipitate  as  in  a.  These  two  appearances  may  be 
nailed. 

rf.  The  test  neither  forms  a  cloud,  nor  darkens  the 
precipitate. 

c.  In  the  cases  b,  c.  </,  heat  the  precipitate,  in  con- 
tact with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  to  redness ;  dissolve 
out  the  carbonate  by  water;  and  treat  the  precipitate 
as  in  a.  The  sulphuretted  test  then  forms  a  dark  cloud 
with  the  solution  of  the  precipitate.  In  these  experi- 
ments, it  is  essential  that  the  acid,  used  to  redissolve 
the  precipitate,  shall  not  be  in  excess:  and  if  it  should 
to  happen,  that  excess  must  be  saturated  before  the 
•est  is  applied.  It  is  belter  to  use  80  little  acid,  that 
tome  of  the  precipitate  may  remain  undissolved. 

/.  Instead  of  the  precipitate  may  be 

exposed,  without  addition,  to  a  red  heat,  ami  then 
treated  as  in  a.  In  this  case,  the  test  will  detect  the 
metallic  matter;  but  with  less  certainty  than  the  fore- 
going one. 

The  nitric  acid,  used  in  these  experiments,  should  be 
perfectly  pure;  and  the  test  should  be  recently  pre- 
pared by  saturating  water  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
;-a;.  A*  i\;w  dropsof  nitric  acid  added  to  a  wall 
tninins  lead,  which  has  been  reduced  to  l-€Uh  or  1-lOtIi 
its  bulk  by  evaporation,  and  then  followed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  hydriodate  of  potassa,  produces 
a  yellow  insoluble  precipitate. 

Another  mode  of  analysis,  employed  by  Dr.  Lambe, 
consists  in  precipitating  the  bad  by  solution  of  com- 
mon salt :  but  as  muriate  of  lead  is  partly  soluble  in 
water,  this  test  cannot  be  applied  to  small  portions  of 
suspected  water.  The  precipitate  must  he,  therefore, 
collecti  d,  from  two  or  three  gallons,  and  heated  to  red- 
ness with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Dis- 
solve out  the  soda;  add  nitric  acid,  saturating  any 
superfluity;  and  then  apply  the  sulphuretted  lest. 
Sulphate  of  soda  would  be  found  more  effectual  in  this 
process  than  the  muriate,  on  account  of  the  greater  in- 
solubility of  sulphate  of  lead.  This  property,  indeed, 
renders  sulphate  of  soda  an  excellent  test  of  the  pre- 
tence of  lead,  when  held  in  solution  by  acids,  for  it 
throws  down  that  metal,  even  when  present  in  very 
small  quantity,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  white  precipi- 
tate, which  is  not  soluble  by  acetic  acid. 

The  third  process,  which  i-  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all,  and  is  very  easy,  except  for  the  trouble  of  collect- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  precipitate,  is  the  actual  reduc- 
tion of  the  metal,  and  its  exhibition  in  a  separate  foim. 
The  precipiiate  may  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  exposed  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  chare. al,  to  a 
heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  alkali.  On  bieaking  the 
crucible,  a  small  clobule  of  lead  will  be  found  reduced 
at  the  bottom.  The  precipitate  from  about  fifty  gallons 
of  water  yielded  Dr.  Lambe,  in  one  instance,  about 
two  grains  of  lead. 

For  discovering  the  presence  of  lead  in  wine,  a  test 
invented  by  Dr.  Hahnemann,  and  known  by  the  title  of 
Hahnemann's  wine  test,  may  be  employed.  This  test 
is  prepared  by  putting  together,  in'o  a  small  phial,  six- 
teen grains  of  sulplmrel  of  lime,  prepared  in  the  (by- 
way (by  exposing  to  a  red  heal,  in  a  covered  crucible, 
equal  weights  of  powdered  lime  and  sulphur,  accurate- 
ly mixed),  and  twenty  grains  of  bitartrate  of  potassa 
(cream  of  tartar}.  The  phial  is  to  he  filled  with  water, 
well  corked,  and  occasionally  shaken  for  the  space  of 
ten  minutes.  When  the  powder  has  subsided,  decant 
the  clear  liquor,  and  preserve  it,  in  a  well  stopped  bot- 
tle, for  use.  The  liquor,  when  fresh  prepared,  dis- 
covers  lead  by  a  dark  coloured  precipitate.  A  further 
proof  of  the  presence  of  lead  in  wines  is  the  occurrence 
of  a  precipitate  on  adding  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda. 

Sylvester  has  proposed  the  gallic,  acid  as  an  excellent 
teat  of  the  presence  of  lead. 

The  quantity  of  lead,  which  has  been  detected  in  so- 
phisticated wine,  may  be  estimated  M  forty  grains  of 
lite  metal  in  everv  fifty  gallot'% 
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When  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  has 
been  taken  into  Hie  stomach  i'»S  sometimes,  owing  to 
iis  sweet  tasie,  happens  to  children),  after  llle  cxhibi 
lion  of  an  active  emetic,  the  h\dro-sulphuretol  potass:; 
or  of  ammonia  may  he  given  ;  or  probably  a  solution  ot 
sulphate  of  Boda  (Glauber's  sail)  would  render  it  in- 
noxious."—  Henry's  Chrm. 

Poison-oak.     See  llhus  toxicodendron. 

POLEMO'NiUM.     (  Vii  ancient  na derived  from 

nXqios,  wax:  because,  according  to  Pliny,  kings  had 
contended  tor  the  honour  of  its  discovery.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  getlUS  of  plains  in  the  l.innaan  system 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Mvnegynia, 

■2.  Wild  sage,  or  Ttucrium  scoruiionia  of  Linneiw. 
mi  u  <  ini  i.i:im.    The  systematic  name  oi 
the  Greek  valerian,  or  Jacob's  ladder,  the  root  ol  which 
is  esteemed  by  some  as  a  good  astringent  against  diai 
rhu'as  and  dysentery. 

POLEY-MOUNTAIN.     See  Teucrium. 

Poliosis  .(From  iroXoc,  candidut,  white  or  hoary,  j 
The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Trichosit  in  Good'i 
arrangement,  in  which  the  hairs  arc-  prematurely  gray 
or  hoary. 

PO'LIUM.  (From tsoAioc,  white:  so  called  from  its 
while  capillaments.)     l'oley.     Teucrium  (if  Linneius. 

PoLIUH  CKKTlcl  M.       See  'J'i  ncriiiin  critiiuiu. 
Pol.'. I  M   N0NTA.HUM.      See    '/'iiicriii  m  ciljiit nt urn. 

POLLFN.  (Pollen,  ini*.  n. ;  line  flour,  or  dust.) 
The  powder  which  adheres  to  the  anthers  of  the  flow- 
ers of  plants,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  anther,  and 
is  thrown  out  chiefly  in  warm,  dry  weather,  when  the 
coat  of  the  latter  contracts  aed  bursts.  The  pollen, 
though  to  the  naked  eye  a  fine  powder,  and  light 
enough  10  he  walled  along  by  the  air,  is  so  curiously 
formed,  and  so  various  in  different  plants,  as  to  be  an 
interesting  and  popular  object  for  the  microscope. 
Bach  grain  of  it  is  commonly  a  membranous  bag,  round 
or  angular,  rough  or  smooth,  which  remains  entire  till 
it  meets  with  any  moisture,  being  contrary  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  anther;  then  it  bursts  with 
great  force,  discharging  its  subtile  and  vivify  ing  vapour 

In  the  Hclianthus  annuus,  the  pollen  is  eehinatt 

In  Geraniums,  perforate. 

The  pollen  of  Symphatum  is  dtdymous 

That  of  the  Mallow,  dentate. 

It  is  ungulate  in  Viola  i  dor  at  a. 
forme  in  .Yarci.isi.s  ;  and 

In  Borago,  convolute. 

POLLENIN.  The  pollen  of  tulips  has  been  ascer 
tabled  by  Professor  John  to  contain  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  alkohel,  ether,  water,  oil  of  tur 
pentine,  naphtha,  carbonated  and  pure  alkalies;  ex- 
tremely combustible,  burning  with  great  rapidity  and 
flame;  and  hence  used  at  the  theatres  to  imitate  light- 
ning. 

I't  ti.l.KX.    The  thumb,  or  great  toe. 

POLYADELPHIA.  (FronuroXuj,  many,  and  aSt\ 
<pta,  a  brotherhood.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in 
the  sexual  system  of  Finnans,  embracing  plants  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  ill  which  several  stamina  are 
united  by  their  filaments  into  three  or  more  distinct 
bundles. 

POLYA'NDRIA.  (From  irolvc,  many,  and  avno.  a 
husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linmcus.  Ii  consists  of  plants  with  henna  pi  i 
rodite  flowers,  furnished  with  several  stamina,  tha' 
are  inserted  into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  flower 
by  which  circumstance  tills  class  is  distinguished  from 
Jcosandna,  in  which  the  striking  character  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  stamina  on  tiie  calyx  or  petals. 

POLYCHBE'STUS.     (From   ooXny,  much,  and 

XPiroc,  useful.)  Having  many  virtues,  or  uses.  Ap- 
plied io  many  medicines  from  their  extensive  useful- 

POLYCIinOITE.     The  colouring  matter  of  saffron. 

POLYDIPSIA.  'From  rzoXvc,  much,  and  ei^v, 
thirst.)  Excessive  thirst.  A  genua  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Locales,  and  Order  Vysorexim.  o!  Cullen.  It  is 
mostly  symptomatic  of  fever,  dropsy,  excessive  dis 
chart"  s,  or  pni 

POLY  GALA.  (From  soXtic,  much,  nndyaXa,  milk. 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  its  milky  juice.)  I 
The  name  of  n  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  systi  ,u 
Class,  DiadelpAia;  Order,  Octandria. 

2.  The  pharinacopreial  name  of  the  ci  nimon  I 
wort.    See  Polygala  vulgaris. 

Polycu.a  amara.  This  is  a  remarkably  bitter  plan 
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ana,  though  not  used  in  this  country,  promises  to  be  as 
efficacious  as  those  in  greater  repute.  It  lias  been  given 
freely  ill  phthisis  piilmonalis,  and,  like  other  remedies, 
failed  in  producing  a  cure  ;  yet,  as  a  palliative,  it  claims 
attention,  lis  virtues  are  balsamic,  demulcent,  and 
corroborant. 

Polygala  senega.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
rattlesnake  milk-wort.  Seneka.  Puhjgala—floribus 
impcrtiibus  spicatis,  caule  erecto  herbaceo  simplicis- 
si«io,foliis  ocato  lanccvlatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
of  this  plant  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  specific 
against  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic in  pleurisy,  pneumonia, &c. ;  but  it  is  now 
very  much  laid  asidi\  Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  ;  but  when  employed,  it  is  generally  used  in  the 
form  Of  decoction,  which,  when  prepared  according  to 
the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be 
given  every  second  or  third  hour, 

Polyoala  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  milk-wort.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  some- 
what similar  in  taste  to  that  of  the  seneka,  but  much 
weaker.  The  leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  a  handful  of 
them,  infused  in  wine,  is  said  to  be  a  sale  and  gentle 
purge. 

POLYGA'MIA.  (From  ttoXvs,  many,  and  ya/xos,  a 
marriage.)  Polygamy.  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  poly- 
gamous plants,  or  plants  having  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers, and  likewise  male  and  female  flowers,  or  both. 
The  orders  of  this  division  are  according  to  the  beauti- 
ful uniformity  or  plan  which  runs  through  this  inge- 
nious system,  distinguished  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Classes  Munacia,  Diacia,  and  Triolein,  it  has  the 
live  following  orders: 

1.  Polygamia  tzqualis.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
Class  Syngenesia,  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants.  The 
florets  aie  all  perfect  or  united,  that  is,  each  furnished 
with  perfect  stamens. 

~.  Polygamia  frustranco..  Florets  of  the  disk,  with 
stamens  and  pistil :  those  of  the  radius  with  merely  an 
abortive  pistil,  or  with  not  even  the  rudiments  of  any. 

:t.  Polygamia  necessaria.  Florets  of  the  disk  with 
stamens  only,  those  of  the  radius  with  pistils  only. 

4.  Polygamia  scgrcgala.  Several  (lowers,  either  sim- 
p.e  or  compound,  but  with  united  anthers,  and  with  a 
proper  calyx,  included  in  one  common  calyx. 

5.  Polygamia  supcrflua.  Florets  of  the  disk,  with 
stamens  and  pistil :  those  of  the  radius  with  pistil  only, 
but  each,  of  both  kinds,  forming  perfect  seed. 

POLYGONA'TIJM.  (FromcJoXj/c,  many,  and  yora, 
a  joint :  so  named  from  its  numerous  joints  or  knots.) 
Solomon's  seal.     Bee  (  unrnllariapolygonatum. 

POLYGONUM.  (From  raoXus,  many,  and  yovv,  a 
join!  :  so  named  from  its  numerous  joints.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system.  Class, 
Or.tandria;  Order,  Trigynia.    Knot-grass. 

Polygonum  aviculaRE.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  knot-grass.  Ctntwmnodia;  Polygonum  latifolium  : 
Polygonum  was  ;  Sanguinaria.  This  plant  is  never 
used  in  this  country ;  it  is  raid  to  be  useful  in  stopping 
haemorrhages,  diarrhoeas,  &c. ;  but  little  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  this  account. 

Polygonum  baccifbRUM.  A  species  of  equisetum, 
or  horse-tail. 

Polygonum  bistorta.  The  systematic  nameol'the 
officinnl  bistort.  Bistorta.  Polygonum — conic  sim~ 
plicissimo  monostachio,  foliis  ovaiis  inpetiolum  decur- 
rcntibus,  of  Liniiieus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  l>ii 
tain.  Every  part  manifests  a  degree  of  sty  pticity  to  the 
taste,  .and  the  root  is  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 

powerful  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  and  frequently 

made  use  of  as  such,  in  disorders  proceeding  from  a 
luxitv  and  debility  of  the  solids,  for  restraining  alvine 
lluxes,  alter  due  "rvaciint  ions,  and  other  preternatural 
discharges,  both  scions  and  sanguineous.     It  has  been 

sometimes  given  in  intermitting  fevers ;  and  sometimes 

also,  in  small  doses,  as  n  Corrobornill  and.  antiseptic,  in 

acute  malignant  and  colliquative  fevers;  in  \\  hich  in 
tentions  Peruvian  bark  hi "  iti  ervedly  superseded 

both  these  and  ail  other  adslringpnts.     The  common 

dose  of  bistort  root  in  substance,  Is  fifteen  or  twenty 

grains  :  in  urgent  cases  it  is  extended  to  adiachm.     its 

astringent  matter  is  totally  dissolved  both  by  water  and 

pirits. 
Polygonum  divaricatum.    The  systematic  name 

ot  the  eastern   buckwheat  plant.     The  roots,   reduced 
to  a  coarse  meal,  tire  the  oulinaiy  food  of  the  Si 
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Polygonum  fagofyrum.  The  systematic  name  c( 
the  buckwheat.  The  grain  of  this  plant  constitutes 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kussia,  Gor 
many,  and  Switzerland. 

Polygonum  hydropiper.  The  systematic  nameol 
the  poor  man's  pepper.  Hydropiper.  Pitingarse-smait; 
Lake-weed  ;  Water-pepper.  This  plant  is  very  cum- 
mon  in  our  ditches ;  the  leaves  have  an  acrid,  burning 
taste,  and  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  of  the  arum.  They  have  been  recommended  as 
possessing  antiseptic,  aperient,  diuretic  virtues,  and 
given  in  scurvies  and  cachexies,  asthmas,  hypochon- 
driacal and  nephritic  complaints,  and  wandering  gout. 
The  fust  leaves  have  been  applied  externally,  as  a  sti- 
mulating cataplasm. 

Polygonum  latifolium.  Common  knot-grass.  See 
Polygonum  arte  u  laic. 

Polygonum  mas.     See  Polygonum  avicularc. 

Polygonum  minus.  Rupture-wort.  Sec  Hernia- 
ria  glabra. 

Polygonum  FERSICARIA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Persicaria  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias.  Persicaria 
mitis;  Plumbago.  Arse-smart.  This  plant  is  said  to 
possess  vulnerary  and  antiseptic  properties;  with 
which  intentions  it  is  given  in  wine  to  lestrain  the  pro- 
gress of  gangrene. 

Polygonum  selenoides.     Parsley  breakstone. 

POLYPO'DIUM.  (From  rzo\vi,  many,  and  ttouj, 
a  foot:  so  called  because  it  has  many  roots.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system. 
Class,  Cryptogamia;  Order,  flliccs.  Fern,  or  poly- 
pody. 

Polypodium  acoleatgm.  Filix  aculcata.  Spear- 
pointed  fern.    Fallen  into  disuse. 

Polypodium  filix  mas.  Aspidium  fliz  mas,  of 
Dr.  Smith;  Pteris ;  Blancnon;  Urbasii;  J.oncliilis. 
Male  polypody,  or  fern.  The  root  of  this  plant  has 
been  greatly  celebrated  for  its  effects  upon  the  taenia 
osculis  superficial/bus, or  broad  tape.  worm.  Madame 
Noufer  acquired  great  celebrity  by  employing  it  as  a 
specific.  This  secret  was  thought  of  such  importance 
by  some  of  the  principal  physicians  at  Paris,  who  were 
deputed  to  make  a  complete  trial  of  its  efficacy,  that 
it  was  purchased  by  the  French  king,  and  afterward 
published  by  his  order.  The  method  id"  cure  is  the 
following:— After  the  patient  has  been  prepared  by  a:i 
emollient  glyster,  and  a  supper  of  panada,  with  butter 
and  salt,  he  is  directed  to  take  in  the  morning,  while 
in  bed,  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  powder- 
ed root  of  the  male  fern.  The  powaer  must  be  washed 
down  with  a  draught  of  water,  and,  two  hours  after,  a 
strong  cathartic,  composed  of  calomel  and  scatnmony, 
is  to  he  given,  proportioned  to  tiie  strength  of  the  pa 
tieut.  It  this  does  not  operate  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  dose  of  purging  salts,  and  if  the  worm 
be  not  expelled  in  a  few  hours,  this  process  is  to  be  re- 
peated at  proper  intervals.  Of  the  success  of  this,  or 
a  similar  mode  of  treatment,  in  cases  of  [tenia,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  many  proofs  in  Ibis  country  affoid 
sufficient  testimony ;  but  whether  the  fern-root  or  the 
stiong  cathartic  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  worm,  may  admit  of  a  question;  anil  the 
latter  opinion,  Mr.  Woodville  believes,  is  the  more 
generally  adopted  by  physicians.  It  appears,  however 
from  some  experiments  made  in  Germany,  that  the 
Uenia  has,  in  several  instances,  been  expelled  by  the 
repeated  exhibition  of  the  root,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  purgative. 

[Polypodium  b.vRometz.  See  Agnus  tartan. 
cus      A 

PO'LYPl'S.  (From  xoavs.  many,  aim  cot'!,  a  fix  t ; 
from  its  sending  off  many  ramifications,  ,'ike  .kgs  )  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  zoophytes. 

■2.  A  species  of  sarcoma  in  Cullcn's  Nosology.  A 
polypus  is  a  tumour,  which  is  generally  narrow  where 
it  originates,  and  then  becomes  wider,  somewhat  like 
a  pear.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  nose 
uterus,  or  vagina  ;  and  has  received  its  name  from  an 
erroneous  idea,  that  it  usually  had  several  roots,  or 

feet,  like  zoophyte  polypi. 

Polypi  vary  from  each  other  according  to  the  differ- 
ent  causes  that  produce  them,  and  the  alterations  thai 
happen  in  tin  m.  Sometimes  a  polypus  of  the  nose  is 
owing  to  a  swelling  of  the  pituitary" membrane,  which 
swelling  may  possess  a  greater  or  less  space  of  tiic 
membrane,  as  also  its  cellular  substance,  and  may  affect 
either  one  or  both  nostrils.      At  other  times  it  arises 
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from  an  ulcer  produced  by  a  cartes  of  some  of  the 
bones  which  form  the  internal  surface  of  the  nostrils. 
Polypuses  are  sometimes  so  soft,  that  upon  the  least 
touch  they  are  lacerated,  and  bleed;  at  other  times 
they  are  very  compact,  ami  even  scirrhous.  Some 
continue  small  a  great  while;  others  increase  so  fast 
as,  in  ;i  short  time,  to  push  out  at  the  nostrils,  or  ex- 
tend backwards  towards  the  throat.  Le  Dran  men- 
lions,  that  he  has  known  them  fill  up  the  space  behind 
the  uvula,  and,  turning  towards  the  mouth,  have  pro 
traded  the  fleshy  arch  of  the  palate  so  far  forwards  as 
to  make  it  parallel  with  the  third  d 
There  are  others  which,  though  at  flrsl  lice  from  any 
malignant  disposition,  become  afterward  carcinoma- 
tous, and  even  highly  cancerous.  Of  whatever  nature 
the  polypus  is,  it  intercepts  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  nostril,  and,  when  large,  forces  the  septum 

narium  into  the  other  nostril,  so  that  the  patient  is 
unable  to  breathe,  unless  through  the  mouth.  A  large 
polypus  pressing  in  like  manner  upon  the  spongy  bones, 
gradually  forces  then]  down  upon  the  maxillary  boms, 
and  thus  compresses  and  stops  up  the  orifice  of  the 
ductus  laehrymulis ;  nor  is  it  impossible  for  the 
of  ilwcanulis  nasalis  to  be  prosed  together.  In  which 
case,  the  tears,  having  no  passage  through  the  nose,  the 
eye  is  kept  constantly  watering,  and  the  sacchns  laehry- 
mails,  not  being  able  to  discharge  iii  contents,  is  some- 
times so  much  dilated  as  to  form  what  is  called  a  flat 
fistula.  The  above  writer  has  seen  instances  of  poly 
puses  so  much  enlarged  as  to  force  down  theosso  palati. 

The  polypus  <rf  the  uterus  is  of  three  kinds,  in  re- 
spect to  situation.  It  either  grows  from  the  fundus, 
the  inside  of  the  cervix,  or  from  the  lower  idgc  of  the 
os  uteri.  The  rirst  case  is  the  most  frequent,  the  last 
the  most  uncommon.  Polypi  of  the  uterus  are  always 
shaped  like  a  pear,  and  have  a  thin  pedicle.  Thi 
almost  invariably  of  that  species  which  is  denomi- 
nated fleshy,  hardly  ever  bring  scirrhous,  cancerous, 
or  ulcerated. 

U.  The  coagulated  substance  which  is  found  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  of  those  who  are  some  time  is 
articulo  mortis,  is  improperly  called  a  polypus. 

POLYSA  UC1A.      (From  rzoXvs,  much,  and  canl, 
flesh.)      Polysomatia;    Obesitas ;    Corpulent ia  . 
tiles.      Troublesome  corpulency,    obesity,  or  fatness. 
A  genus  of  diseases  in  the  ('lass  Cachexia:,  and  Order 
Intumescentia,  of  (,'ullen. 

POLYSOM  A'TLA.  From  xo\uc,  much,  and  aupa, 
a  jody.)     See  Polysarcia. 

Polyspa'sti  m.  (From  tzaXi'C.  much,  and  orau, 
to  draw.)  A  forcible  instrument  lor  reducing  luxa- 
tions. 

POLYTRI  CHUM.  (From  zzoXvc,  many,  and  Optl, 
hair:  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  woman's 
hair,  or  because,  in  ancient  times,  women  used  lo  dye 
the  hair  with  it.  to  keep  it  from  shedding.)  Polylry 
con.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.     Class,  Cn/ptogamia ;  Order,  JUusci. 

2.  The  pharraacopisial  name  of  the  golden  maiden- 
hair.    See  Polytricum  commune. 

Polytricim  commune.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  golden  maidenhair.  .Idianthum  aurcum.  It  pos- 
sesses, in  an  inferior  degree,  astringent  virtues:  and 
was  formerly  given  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  calcu- 
ous  complaints. 

POMACEiE.    (From  pnmum,  an  apple.)     i 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnzus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural   Method,  consisting  of    those  which  have  a 
fruit  of  a  pulpy,  esculent,  apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind. 

POIvlA'CEUM.  (From  pomum,  an  apple.)  Cider, 
or  the  fermented  juice  of  apple. 

POMEGRANATE.     See  Pu.nicagranatu.rn. 

l'OMPHOLYGO  DES.  (From  u;uP<to\vl,  a  bubble, 
an  J  uioc,  resemblance.)  Urine,  with  bubbles  on  the 
surface. 

i'O'MPHOLYX.  (From  tzopfos,  a  bladder.)  I.  A 
unall  vesicle,  or  bubble. 

2.  The  whitish  oxide  of  zinc,  which  adhi 
rovers  of  the  crucibles  in  making  brass,  in  the  form  of 
amall  bubbles. 

PO'Mf'HOS.  (From  zztpQut,  to  put  forth.)  Pom- 
pkus.     A  bladder,  or  watery  pustule. 

POMUM.     1.  An  apple. 

2.  In  botanical  distinctions  and  language  this  is  a 
fleshy  pericarpium  or  seed-vessel,  containing  a  capsule 
within  il,  with  several  seeds.     Its  species  arc, 

1.  Pomum  oblongwm;  as  in  Pyrus  communis. 
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2.  /'.  baciatum;  as  in  Pyrus  bnccata. 

3.  /'.  muricatum;  as  in  Moniordira  iril'oliala. 
-I.  P.hispiduin;  as  in  Momoidira  elaterium 
The  navel-like  remains  is  part  of  the  calyx. 

The  pomum  is  comprehended  by  Gartner  under  the 
different  kinds  of  baeca.ii  being  sometimes  scarcely  pos- 
sibletodraw  the  line  between  them.    See  Pyrut  malut 

Pollute  adami.  (Pomum,  an  apple:  so  called  in 
consequence  of  a  w  himsical  supposition,  thai  part  of 
the  forbidden  apple  which  Adam  ate,  stuck  in  the 
throat. and  (bus  became  the  cause.)  Tin  protuberance 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  formed  by  the  forepart 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Pomum  AMoius.    See  Solatium  lytoperncum. 

Ponderous  spar.     Bee  Ileoiii  spar  and  liarytcs. 

PO  NS.  A  bridge.  A  part  Of  the  brain  i.-  so  called 
from  its  arched  appearance. 

PONS  VAROLII.  Corpus  annulare;  Processus  annu- 
laris;  Kminentia  annularis.  Varolius's  bridge.  All 
eminence  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  first  de 
Varolius.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  exterioi  crura  of 
the  cerebellum  becoming  flattened  and  passing  over 
the  crura  Of  the  ecu  ■brum. 

Po'ntica  VINA.    Acid,  feculent,  and  tarlarous  wines 

Po.vm  cm   MEL.     A  poisonous  honey. 

Poor  man's  pepper.  See  Polygonum  lnjdropiper, 
and  J.cpiiluim. 

POPLAR.     See  Populus. 

1  i )  l'l.l'.S.    The  ham,  or  joint  of  the  knee. 

POPLITE'AL.  (Popliteus ;  (com poplcs,  the  ham.) 
A  small  triangular  muscle  lying  across  the  back  part 
of  the  knee-joint,  is  so  called. 

Popliteal  artkuy.  jlrtcria poplitta.  The  con 
tinualion  of  the  crural  artery,  through  lite  hollow  ac 
the  ham. 

POPPY.    See  Fapaver. 

Poppy,  red  corn.    See  Papaver  rh&aa. 

Poppy,  white.    See  Papavcr  somnifervm. 

POPULA'GO.  (From  populus,  the  poplar;  because 
its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  poplar.)  See  Cult/ta 
palaslris. 

PO'PULUS.  (From  zsoXvs,  many;  because  of  the 
multitude  of  its  shoots.)  i.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna:an  system.  Class,  IHxeia  ;  Order 
Uclandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  black  poplar 
See  Populus  nigra. 

PoFULCS  balsamifkra.     See  Fagara. 

Populus:  nigra.  The  systematic  name  of  the  black 
poplar.  JEgeiros.  The  young  buds,  oculi,  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves,  which  appear  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring,  were  formerly  employed  in  an  officinal  oint- 
ment. At  present  they  are  almost  entirely  disregarded, 
though  they  should  seem,  from  their  sensible  qualities, 
to  be  applicable  to  purposes  of  some  importance.  They 
have  a  yellow,  unctuous,  odorous,  balsamic  juice 

Po'rcts.     A  name  for  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

Pori  biliarii.  The  biliary  pores  or  ducts,  that  re 
ceive  the  bile  from  the  penicilli  of  the  liver,  and  con 
vey  it  to  the  hepatic  duel.     See  Liver. 

P0RIFORM19.  Resembling  a  pore:  applied  to  a 
nectary,  when  of  that  appearance,  as  thai  of  the  hya- 
cinth, which  has  three  like  pores  in  the  gcrmen. 

Poroce'i.k.  (From  supoj,  a  callus,  and  ki]\tj,  a 
tumour.)  A  hard  tumour  of  any  part,  but  especially 
of  the  testicle. 

Poro'mphalum  (From  tswpoc,  a  callus,  and  optfra- 
Xoc,  the  navel.)     A  hard  tumour  of  the  navel 

1'ORPHYKA.  Dr.  Good's  name  for  scurvy,  ote 
Scorbutus. 

PORPHYRY.  A  compound  rock,  having  >  b&«s, 
in  which  the  other  contemporaneous  constituent  parts 
are  imbedded.  The  ba<e  is  sometimes  clay-stone, 
sometimes  hornstone, sometimes  compact  felspar-  or 
pitchstone,  pearlstone,  and  obsidian.  The  imbedded 
parts  are  most  commonly  felspar  and  quartz,  which 
are  usually  crystallized  more  or  less  perfectly,  and 
hence  they  appear  sometimes  granular.  According  lo 
Werner,  there  are  two  distinct  porphyry  formations; 
the  oldest  occurs  in  gnei.-s,  in  beds  of  great  magnitude  ' 
and  also  in  mica  slate  and  clay-slate/  Between  Mail 
in  Athole  and  Dalnacardoch,  there  is  a  very  tine  ex- 
ample of  a  bed  of  porphyry-slate  in  mica.  The  second 
porphyry  formation  is  much  more  widely  extended. 
It  consists  principally  of  clay  porphyry,  while  the 
former  consist--  chiefly  of  hornstone  porphyry  and  tel 
spar  porphyry. 
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t  sotaetinies  contains  considerable  repositories  of 
ore,  in  veins.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and 
manganese  occur  in  it;  but  chiefly  in  the  newer  por- 
phyry, as  happens  with  the  Hungarian  mines.  It  oc- 
curs in  Arran.and  in  Perthshire  between*  Dalnacatdoch 
and  Tummel-bridgc. 

POBRET.    See  Allium  por  rum. 

PORRI'GO.  (A  perrigendo ;  from  its  spreading 
abroad.)  A  disease  very  common  among  children,  in 
which  the  skin  of  llic  hairy  pari  of  (lie  head  becomes 
dry  and  callous,  and  comes  ctf  like  bran  upon  combing 
the  head. 

PO'  RRUM.    See  Allium  porrum. 

PO'RTA.  (A portando, because through  it  the  blood 
is  carried  to  the  liver.)  That  part  of  the  liver  Where 
ts  vessels  enter. 

Port*  vena.    See  fena  porter. 

Portaiguillk.     The  acuteuaculiiin. 

PORTIO.     A  portion  or  branch  :  applied  to  a  nerve. 

Portio  dura.  (One  brandi  of  the  seven  pair  of 
nerves  is  called  portio  dura,  the  hard  portion,  cither 
from  its  being  more  linn  than  the  other,  or  because  it 
runs  into  the  hard  part  of  the  skull ;  and  the  oilier  the 
portio  mollis,  or  soli  portion.)  facial  nerve.  This 
nerve  arises  near  the  pons,  frotn  the  cms  of  the  brain, 
enters  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  gives 
oil'  a  branch  into  the  tympanum,  which  is  called  the 
chorda  tympani,  and  then  proceeds  to  form  the  pes  an- 
terinus  on  the  lace,  from  whence  the  integuments  of 
the  face  are  supplied  with  nerves.     See  Facial  m 

Portio  mollis.  Auditory  nerve.  Acoustic  nerve. 
This  nerve  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  enters  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is  distributed  on  the  internal 
ear,  by  innumerable  branches,  not  only  to  the  cochlea, 
but  also  to  the  membrane  lining  the  veslibulum  and 
semicircular  canals,  and  is  Hie  immediate  organ  of 
hearing. 

Portland  powder,  A  celebrated  gout  remedy.  It 
consists  of  various  bitters;  principally  of  hoarhound, 
bithwort,  the  tops  and  leaves  of  germander,  ground- 
pine,  and  centaury,  dried,  powdered,  and  sifted.  It  is 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Portora'rium.  (From  porta,  a  door ;  because  it 
is,  as  it  were,  the  door  or  entrance  of  the  intestines.) 
The  tight  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

PORTULA'CA.  (From  porta,  to  cany,  and  lac, 
milk;  because  it  increases  the  animal  milk.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  gemis  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  system. 
Class,  Dodccandria  ;  Older,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  purslane.  See 
Portnlaca  oleracea. 

Portulaca  oleracea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  eatable  purslane.  Antlrachnc;  Allium  gallicum. 
The  plant  which  is  so  called  in  dietetical  and  medical 
writings,  abounds  with  a  watery  and  somewhat  acid 
juice,  and  is  often  put  into  soups,  or  pickled  with  spices. 
It  is  said  to  be  antiseptic  and  aperient. 

PO'ItUS.  A  pore  or  duct.  A  term  used  iu  anatomy, 
and  botany;  the  pores  of  the  skin;  and  particularly 
applied  in  botany  to  the  small  puncture-like  openings 
in  the  inferior  surface  of  the  genus  Boletus. 

Po'sca.     Vinegar  and  water  mixed. 

POSSE'TUM.  Posset.  Milk  curdled  with  wine, 
treacle,  or  any  acid. 

POSTF.'RIOR.  Parts  are  so  named  from  their  re- 
laiive  situation. 

Postfrior  annularis.  Museulus posterior  annu- 
laris. An  external  interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand, 
that  extends  and  draws  the  ring  finger  inwards. 

Posterior  acris,    Bee  Retrahontes  auris. 

Posterior  indicis.  Musculus  posterior  indicia. 
An  internal  interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  that  ex- 
.'■nds  tin'  fore-finger  obliquely,  and  draws  it  outwards. 

Posterior  medii.  An  external  interosseal  muscle 
of  the  band,  that  extendsth  r,  and  draws 

it  outwards. 

POTAMOGEI'TON.  (From  mrapoe,t\  river,  and 
Yttrwv,  adjacent:  bo  named  because  h  grows  about 
rivt  i  nus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 

no  an    ■.      in.   i  i  i       rctrandria;  Order,  Telragynia. 

POTASH.     See  Potasga, 

POTA'SSA.       ii'nlosya,   ir.   f.  J    so  called    from  the 
el  ■-,  in  which  il  was  fust  made.)    Vegetable 
alkali:  so  called  because  it    is  obtained  ill  an  impure 
stale    by   l he   incineration    of    vegetables.      Pi 
1'otash.'  Kail.     An  hvdraled  protoxide  of  potassium 
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Table  of  ''•   saline  product  of  one  thousand  pounds  tf 
nshjs  of  the  following  vegetables  : — 
Huline  products. 
Stalks  of  Turkey  wheat  or  )    ^  ]bs 

maise, S 

Stalks  of  sun-flower, 349 

Vine  branches, 1G2.G 

Elm, 166 

Box, 78 

Sallow, 10-2 

Oak, Ill 

Aspen, 61 

Beech, 219 

Fir, 132 

.     ,  ,,„(or  125  according 

Fern  cut  it,  August, llo  J      toWildenheii7 

Wormwood, 748 

Fumitory, 3G0 

Heath, 115  Wildenheim. 

On  these  tables  Kirwan  makes  the  following  re 
marks : — 

1.  That  in  general  weeds  yield  more  asnes,  and 
their  ashes  much  more  salt,  than  woods  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, as  to  sails  of  the  vegetable  alkali  kind,  as 
polassa,  pearlash,  cashup,  &x.  neither  America,  Trieste, 
nor  the  northern  countries  have  any  advantage  over 
Ireland. 

2.  That  of  all  weeds  fumitory  produces  more  salt, 
and  next  to  it  wormwood.  But  if  we  attend  only  to 
the  quantity  of  salt  in  a  given  weight  of  ashes,  the 
ashes  of  wormwood  contain  most.  Trifolium  fibri 
mini  also  produces  more-  ashes  and  salt  than  fern. 

The  process  for  obtaining  pot  and  pearlash  is  given 
by  Kirwan,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  weeds  should  be  cut  just  before  they  seed, 
then  spread,  well  dried,  wid  gathered  clean. 

2.  They  should  be  burned  within  doors  on  a  grate, 
and  the  ashes  laid  in  a  chest  as  fast  as  they  are  pro- 
duced. If  any  charcoal  be  visible,  it  should"  be  picked 
out,  and  thrown  back  into  the  fire.  If  the  weeds  be 
moist,  much  coal  will  be  found.  A  close  smothered 
fire,  which  has  been  recommended  by  some,  ti  very 
prejudicial. 

3.  They  should  be  lixiviated  with  twelve  times  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  A  diop  of  the  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  will  immediately  discover  when 
the  water  ceases  to  take  up  any  more  alkali.  The 
earthy  matter  that  remains  is  said  to  be  a  good  manure 
for  clayey  soils. 

4.  The  ley  thus  formed  should  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  iron  pans.  Two  or  three  at  least  of  these 
should  be  used,  and  the  ley,  as  fast  as  it  is  concreted, 
passed  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thus,  much  lime  is 
saved,  as  weak  leys  evaporate  more  quickly  than  the 
stronger.  The  salt  thus  produced  is  of  a  da'rk  colour, 
and  contains  much  extractive  matter,  and  being  formed 
in  iron  pots  is  called  potassa. 

5.  This  salt  should  then  be  carried  to  a  revetberatory 
furnace,  in  which  the  extractive  matter  is  burned  ori. 
and  much  of  the  water  dissipated  :  hence  it  generally 
loses  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  I'ar- 
ticulai  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  melting,  aa 
the  extractive  matter  would  not  then  be  perfectly  con- 
sumed, and  the  alkali  would  form  such  a  union  with 
the  earthy  pans  as  could  not  easily  be  dissolved.    Kir 

dils  this  caution,  because  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dossie 
have  inadvertently  directed  the  contrary.  Tins  sab 
thus  refined  is  called  pearlash,  and  must  bethesaiat 
as  the  Dantzic pearlash. 

To  obtain  this  alkali  pure,  Bethollet  recommends, to 
evaporate  a  solution  of  potassa,  made  caustic  by  boil- 
ing with  quicklime,  till  it  becomes  of  a  thickish  con- 
sistence  ;  to  add  about  an  equal  weight  of  alkohol,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  some  time  in  a  close  vessel. 
Some  solid  mailer  partly  crystallized  will  collect  av 
the  bottom  ;  above  this  will- be  a  small  quantity  of  a 
dark-coloured  fluid;  and  on  the  top  another  lighter. 
The  latier,  separated  by  decantation,  is  to  be  evaporated 
quickly  in  a  silver  basin  in  a  sand  heat.  Glass,  ot 
almost  any  other  metal,  would  be  corroded  by  i! 

tassa.  Before  the  evaporation  has  been  carried  far. 
the  solution  is  lobe  removed  from  the  lire,  and  sut 
fered  to  stand  at  resl ;  when  it  will  again  separate  into 

two  fluids.     The  lighter  being  poured  oil",  is  again  tola 

evaporated  with  a  quick  heal :  and  on  standing  a  day 
or  two  in  a  close  vessel,  ii  will  depositc  '.ransparerii 
crystals  Of  pure  potassa.     If  the  liquor  be  evaporated 
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to  a  pellicle,  the  potassa  will  concrete  wilhou.  regular 
crystallization.  In  both  cases  a  high-coloured  liquor  is 
separated,  which  is  to  be  poured  off;  and  the  potassa 
must  be  k»pt  carefully  secluded  from  air. 

A  perfectly  pure  solution  of  potassa  will  remain  trans- 
parent on  the  addition  of  lime-water,  show  no  eifer- 
rescence  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  give  any 
precipitate  on  blowing  air  from  the  lungs  through  il  by 
means  of  a  tube. 

Pure  potassa  for  experimental  purposes  may  most 
easily  be  obtained  by  igniting  cream  of  tartar  in  a  cru- 
cible, dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  tillering,  boiling 
with  a  quantity  of  q-iickliuie,  and  alter  subsidence, 
decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporating  in  a  loosely 
covered  silver  capsule,  ti'.l  it  flows  like  oil,  and  then 
pouring  it  out  on  a  clean  iron  plate.  A  solid  white 
cake  of  pure  hydrate  of  |)otassa  is  thus  obtained,  with- 
out the  agency  of  ulkohol.  It  must  be  immediately 
broken  into  fragments,  and  kept  in  a  well  stoppered 
phial. 

As  100  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa  are  equiva- 
lent to  about  70  of  pure  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  if 
into  a  measure  tube,  graduated  into  lbO  equal  parts, 
we  introduce  the  70  grains  of  acid,  and  fill  up  the  re- 
maining space  with  water,  then  we  have  an  alkaliiaeler 

for  estimating  the  value  of  commercial  pearlashes, 

which,  if  pure,  will  require  for  100  grains  one  hundred 
divisions  of  the  liquid  to  neutralize  them,  if  they  con- 
tain only  00  per  cent,  of  genuine  subcarbonate,  then 
100  grains  will  require  only  tiO  divisions,  an, I 
When  the  atkaliineier  indications  are  required  in  pure 
or  absolute  potassa,  such  as  constitutes  the  basis  of 
nitre,  then  we  must  use  102 grains  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol, 
along  with  the  requisite  balk  of  water  to  till  up  the 
volume  of  the  graduated  tube. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa,  as  obtained  by  the  preceding 
process  is  solid,  white,  and  extremely  caustic ;  in  mi- 
nute quantiti  te  purple  of  violets  and  cab- 
bage to  a  green,  reddened  litmus  to  purple,  and  yellow 
tumeric  to  a  reddish-brown.  It  rapidly  attracts  humi- 
dity from  ill'  nto  the  oil  of  tartar  per  (Uli- 
quium  of  the  chemists;  a  name,  however,  also  given  to 
the  deliquesced  sul  Charcoal  applied  to 
the  hydrate  of  potassa  a:  a  cherry-red  heat,  gives  birth 
tocaiburetted  hydrogen,  ami  an  alkaline  subcarbonate ; 
but  at  a  heat  bordering  on  whiteness,  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, carfcouous  oxide,  and  potassium,  an-  i 
Several  metals  decompose  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  by 
the  aid  of  hi  at ;  particularly  potassium,  sodium,  and 
iron.  The  fused  hydrate  of  potassa  consist  of  0  deu- 
toxide  of  potassium  +  l.J2o  wan  r  =  7.10.3,  which 
number  represents  the  compound  prime  equivalent.  It 
is  used  in  surgery,  as  the  potential  cautery  lor  forming 
eschars;  and  it  was  formerly  employed  iu  mei 
diluted  with  broth*  as  a  lithontriptic.  In  chemistry,  it 
is  very  extensively  employed,  both  in  manufactures  and 
as  a  reagent  iu  analysis.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  the  com- 
mon soft  soaps.  The  oxides  of  the  following  metals 
are  soluble  in  aqueous  potassa; — Lead,  tin. 
arsenic,  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  tellurium, 
tungsten,  molybdenum. 

The  preparations  of  this  alkali  that  are  used  in  medi- 
cine are  : 

1.  Potassa  fasa. 

2.  Liquor  pol 

3.  Potassa  cum  calce. 

4.  Subcarbonas  potassa;. 

5.  Carbonas  potassa;. 
0.  Sulphas  potassx. 

■»    Super-sulphas  potassa. 
a.  Tariras  potassa;. 
9.  Acelas  potassa;. 

10.  Citras  potassa'. 

11.  O.xychroras  potassa;. 

12.  Arsemas  potassa;. 

13.  Sulphuretum  potassa'. 

Potassa,  acetate  of.    See  Potassa  acelas. 

Potassa,  carbonate  of.     Sec  Potassa  carbonas. 

Potassa, fusel.     See  Potassa  fusa. 

Potassa,  solution  of.     See  Potassa:  liquor 

Potassa,  sabcfirbonale  of.    See  Potassa;  subcarbonas. 

Potassa,  subcarbonate  of,  solution  of.  See  Potassa 
subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Potassa,  sulpkati  of.    See  Potassa  sulphas. 

Potassa,  sulohurcl  of.     See  Potassa-  sulphuretum. 

Potassa,  supersulphate  of.      See  Potassa 
lulphas. 
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,  supertartrate  of.    Sec  Tartarun. 
tartrate  of.    See  Potassa  tartras. 

Potassa  inUi  lime.    See  Potassa  cum  calce. 

Potassa  cum  calcic.  Potassa  with  lime.  Calx  am 
kali  pur  o ;  Caustic  urn  commune  fortius ;  Lapis  tnjir- 
nalis  sn-c  septicus.  Take  of  solution  of  potassa,  three 
pints;  fresh  lime,  a  pound.  Roil  the  solution  of  po- 
tassa  down  to  a  pint,  then  add  the  lime,  previously 
slaked  by  I  In  addition  of  water,  and  mix  them  together 
intimately.  This  is  in  common  use  with,  surgeons,  as 
a  caustic,  to  produce  ulcerations,  and  to  open  Bbsceast  s 

1'OTASSA  FVSA.      Fused    potassa.      Kali  pur ll  in  ;    III 

kali  vigetabili  u  um.    Take  of  solution  of 

a  gallon.  E\  uporale  the  water,  in  a  clean  iron 
put,  over  the  lire,  until,  when  the  ebullition  has  censed, 
the  potassa  remains  in  a  stole  of  fusion;  pom  il 
a  clean  iron  plate,  into  pieces  of  convenient  form  Tills 
preparation  of  potassa  is  violently  caustic,  destroying 
the  living  animal  fibre  with  great  energy. 
Potass  v  impura.    Bee  /  v 

Potass*    ac  i:tas.     Acetate   of  potass;:.     Ac  elate  d 
tali.      Kali    ace  latum ;    Sal 
l'i  rra  foliata  tartati ;  Sal  si  urn  tti.    Take  of  subcor 

bonate  of  potassa  a  pound.  Strong  acetic  acid,  two 
pints.  Distilled  water,  two  pints.  Mix  the  acid  with 
the  water,  and  add  it  gradually  to  the  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  for  pcrfi  ct  eat ura 
lion.  Let  the  solution  be  further  reduced  to  one-half 
by  evaporation,  and  strain  it:  then  by  means  of  a 
water-bath  evaporate  it,  so  that  on  being  removed  from 
the  fire,  it  shall  crystallize.  The  acetate  of  potassa  is 
esteemed  as  a  saline  diuretic  and  deobstruent.  It  it 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  x.  to  3  ss.  three  times  a 
day  in  any  appropriate  vehicle  against  dropsies,  he 
patic  obstructions,  and  the  like. 

Potassa  arsbnias.    Si  e  Liquor  arseuicalis. 

Potass*  carbonas.  Carbonate  of  potassa.  This 
preparation,  which  has  been  long  known  by  '.be  name 
of  Kali  airalum,  appeared  in  the  last  London  Phe 

,  for  the  first  time.  It  is  made  thus: — Take  of 
subcarbonate  of  potassa  made  from  tartar,  a  pound: 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  three  ounces;  distilled 
water,  a  pint.  Having  previously  dissolved  the  sub 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  the  water,  add  the  su  bear  bo 
nate  of  ammonia;  then,  by  means  of  a  sand  bath,  apply 
a  heat  of  180°  for  three  hours,  or  until  the  ammonia 
shall  be  diivcn  off;  lastly,  set  the  solution  by,  to  c  iys- 
lallizc.  The  remaining  solution  may  be  evaporated  in 
the  same  manner,  that  crystals  may  again  form  when 
it  is  set  by. 

This  process  was  invented  by  Berthollct.  The  po 
tassa  takes  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  ammonia,  which 
is  volatile,  and  passes  oil' in  the  temperature  employed. 
Il  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  detach  the  ammonia  en- 
tirely. Potassa  is  thus  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
of  which  it  contains  double  the  quantity  that  the  pure 
subcarbonate  of  potassa  does;  it  gives  out  ibis  propor- 
tion on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  and  may  be  eon- 
verted  into  the  subsalt,  by  heating  it  a  short  time  to  red- 
ness. It  is  l«;ss  nauseous  to  the  taste  than  the  sub- 
ate;  it  crystallizes,  and  docs  not  deliquesce. 
Water,  at  the  common  temperature,  dissolves  one- 
fourth  its  weigh!,  and  at  212°,  live-sixths;  but  this  latlei 
some  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  carbonate  of  potassa  is  now  generally  used  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  carbonic  acid  to  the  stomach, 
by  giving  a  scruple  in  solution  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  in  the  act  of  effervescing. 

Potass*  CULORAS.  Formerly  called  oxymuriate  of 
potassa. 

Potass. i:  LIQUOR.  Solution  of  potassa.  .0 qua  kali 
pari;    I.niinim  sapunariiim.     Take  of  subcaiboristc 

of  potassa  apouDd,  lime  newly  prepared  half  a  pound. 
Boiling  distilled  water,  a  gallon.    Dissolve  the  potassa 

in  two  pints  of  the  W  ater  ;  acid  the  remaining  wan  (  to 
the  lime.     Mix  the  liquors  while  they  are  hot.  stir  (hem 
together,  then  set  the  mixture  by  in  a  covered  vessel 
and  after  it  has  cooled,  strain  the  solution  through  ■ 
cotton  bag. 

If  any  dilute  d  acid  dropped  into  the  solution  occasion 
the  extrication  of  bubbles  ol  <:::>,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  more  lime,  and  to  strain  il  again  A  pint  of  ibis 
solution  ought  to  weigh  sixtl  en  ounces. 

Potass*  nitras.    SeeJWtre. 

Potass*  sdbc  aRBONas.  Subcarbonate  of  potassa, 
formerly  called.  Kali praparotum ;  Sal absinlkii  ;  Sat 
tartar i ;    .s»/  plant  arum.     Take  of  impure  po'.assa 
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powdered,  three  pounds ;  boiling  water,  three  pints  and 
a  half.  Dissolve  the  potassa  in  water,  and  filter;  then 
pour  the  solution  into  a  clean  iron  pot,  and  evaporate 
the  water  over  a  moderate  fire,  until  the  liquor  thickens  ; 
then  let  the  fire  be  withdrawn  and  stir  the  liquor  con- 
stantly wilh  an  iron  rod,  until  the  salt  concretes  into 
granular  crystals. 

A  purer  subcarbonatcof  potassa  may  be  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  from  tartar,  which  must  be  lirst  burned 
until  it  becomes  ash-coloured. 

This  preparation  of  potassa  is  in  general  use  to  form 
the  citrate  of  potassa  for  the  saline  draughts.  A  scru- 
ple is  generally  directed  to  be  saturated  with  lemon 
juice.  In  this  process,  the  salt  which  is  composed  of 
potassa  and  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed.    The  citric 

acid  having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  potassa  than  the 
carbonic,  seizes  ii  and  forms  the  citrate  of  potassa  while 
the  carbonic  acid  flies  offin  the  form  of  air.  The  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa  possesses  antacid  virtues,  and  may 
he  exhibited  with  advantage  in  convulsions  and  other 
spasms  of  the  intestines  arising  from  acidity,  in  calcu- 
lous and  gouty  complaints,  leucorrhcea,  scrofula,  and 
aphthous  affections.  The  dose-  is  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a  drachm. 

Potass*  subc-ahdon- his  liquor.  Solution  of 
subcaibouate  of  potasf"  Aqua  kali  pnepdrati;  Lix- 
ivium tartari ;  Ole*  lartari  per  dxliquium.  Take 
of  subcai  Inmate  of  otassa,  a  pound  ;  distilled  water, 
twelve  fluid-ounces.  Dissolve  the  subcaibouate  of  po- 
tassa in  the  water,  and  then  strain  the  solution  through 
paper. 

Potass*  SULPHAS.  Formerly  called  Kali  vitriola- 
tum;  Jillcali  vegetabile  mtriolatvm ;  Sal  de  duobus ; 
tfrcanum  duplication  ;  Ski pulychrestus ;  Jfitruvivit- 
rivlatum  •  'J 'art arum  vitriolatum.  Take  of  the  salt 
winch  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  two 
pounds;  boiling  water,  two  gallons.  Mix  them  Lhutt 
the  salt  may  be  dissolved  ;  next  add  as  much  subcarbo- 
nateof  potassa  as  may  he  requisite  for  the  saturation 
of  the  acid;  then  boil  the  solution,  until  a  pellicle  ap- 
.  pears  upon  the  surface,  and,  after  straining,  set  it  by, 
that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the 
water,  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper.  Its  virtues 
are  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent;  with  which 
mentions  it  is  administered  in  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
eases, as  constipation,  suppression  of  the  lochia,  fevers, 
icterus,  dropsies,  milk  tumours,  &e.  The  dose  is  from 
one  scruple  to  half  an  ounce. 

Potass. K  SULPHURKTUM.  Sulphuret  of  potassa. 
Kali  iulphuratum  ;  Hepar  sulphuris.  Liver  of  sul- 
phur. Take  of  washed  sulphur,  an  ounce;  subcarbo- 
nate  of  potassa,  two  ounces;  rub  them  together,  and  put 
them  in  a  covered  crucible,  which  is  to  be  kept  on  the 
tire  till  they  unite.  In  this  process  tile  carbonic  acid  is 
drawn  off,  and  a  compound  formed  of  potassa  and 
sulphur.  This  preparation  has  been  employed  in  se- 
veral cutaneous  diseases  with  advantage,  both  inter- 
nally and  in  the  forurof  hath  or  ointment.  It  has  also 
been  recommended  in  diabetes.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  twenty  grains. 

Potass. r:  SUPKRARSENIAS.  See  Super ars cnias  po- 
'music. 

Potass,*:  supersulphas.  Supersulphnte  of  potassa. 
Pake  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of 
nitric  a':id,  two  pounds  ;  boiling  water  lour  pints.  Mix 
them  together,  so  that  the  salt  may  he  dissolved,  and 
-ham  the  solution  ;  then  boii  it  to  one  half,  and  set  it 
by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the 
water,  dry  these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 
Potass*  bupertartras.  See  Tartarum. 
Potass*  tartras.  Tartrate  of  potassa,  (brmerly 
called  Kali  I  Tarta- 

rus tartaritatuf ;  Sal  vegetabilu ;  .Alkali  vegetabile 
tarttirisatnm.  Take  of  subcai  honale  of  potassa,  six- 
teen ounces ;  supertartrate  of  potassa,  three  pounds; 

boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Dissolve  tile  subcai  honale  of 
potassa  in  the  water;  next  add  the  supertartivte  of  po- 

lassa,  previously  reduced  to  powder,  gradually,  until 
bubb!e.  of  gas  shall  cease  to  arise.  Strain  the  solution 
through  paper,  then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  appear  upon 
the  eurfai  e,  and  set  il  by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Ilav 
Ing  poured  away  thewater,dry  the  crystals  upon  bibu- 
lous papei.  Diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  eccoprotic  vir- 
tues are  attributed  to  this  preparation. 

POT  \«SiUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  potassa.  "  li 
«  thin  piece  of  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  be  pined  be 
Kveen  two  dues  of  platinum,  connected  with  the  ex- 
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tremities  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus  of  200  double  plates, 
fair  inches  square,  it  will  soon  undergo  fusion;  oxy- 
gen will  separate  at  the  positive  surface,  and  small  me- 
tallic globules  will  appear  at  the  negative  surface. 
These  form  the  marvellous  metal  potassium,  lirst  re- 
vealed to  the  world  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  early  in  October, 
1807. 

If  iron  turnings  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  curved 
gnu-barrel,  and  potassa  be  melted  and  made  slowly  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  turnings,  air  being  excluded, 
potassium  will  be  formed,  and  will  collect  in  the  cool 
part  of  the  tube.  This  method  of  procuring  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  in  1808.  It  may 
likewise  be  produced,  by  igniting  potassa  with  char- 
coal, as  C'uiaudau showed  the  same  year. 

Potassium  is  possessed  of  very  extraordinary  proper- 
ties. It  is  lighter  than  water ;  itssp.gr.  being  0.8155  to 
water  1.0.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  solid,  soft, 
and  easily  moulded  by  the  lingers.  At  150°  F.  it  fuses, 
and  in  a  heat  a  little  below  redness  it  rii.es  in  vapour. 
It  is  perfectly  opaque.  When  newly  cut,  its  colour  is 
splendent  white,  like  that  of  silver,  hut  it  rapidly  tar- 
nishes in  the  air.  To  preserve  it  unchanged,  we  must 
enclose  it  in  a  small  phial,  with  pure  naphtha.  It  con- 
ducts electricity  like  the  common  metals.  When 
thrown  upon  water,  it  acts  with  great  violence,  and 
swims  upon  the  surface,  burning  with  a  beautiful  light 
of  a  red  colour,  mixed  with  violet.  The  water  be- 
comes a  solution  of  pure  potassa.  When  moderately 
heated  in  the  air,  it  inflames,  burns  with  a  red  light, 
and  throws  Off  alkaline  fumes.  Placed  in  chlorine,  it 
spontaneously  hums  with  great  brilliancy. 

On  all  fluid  bodies  which  contain  water,  or  much 
oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  readily  acts  ;  and  in  its  general 
powers  of  chemical  combination,  says  its  illustrious 
discoverer,  potassium  may  be  compared  to  the  alka- 
hest, or  universal  solvent,  imagined  by  the  alchemists. 

Potassium  combines  with  oxygen  in  different  proper 
tions.  When  potassium  is  gently  heated  in  common 
air  or  in  oxygen,  the  result  of  its  combustion  is  an 
orange-coloured  fusible  substance.  For  every  grain  of 
the  metal  consumed,  about  1  7-10  cubic  inches  of  oxy- 
gen art:  con  !  nstd.  To  make  the  experiment  accu- 
rately, the  Hiatal  should  he  burned  in  a  tray  of  platiua 
covered  with  a  coating  of  fused  muriate  of  potassa. 

The  substance  procured  by  the  combustion  of  potas- 
sium at  a  low  temperature,  was  first  observed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1807,  by  Sir  If.  Davy,  who  supposed  it  to  be  the 
protoxide;  hut  Gay  Imssac  and  Thenard,  in  1S10, 
showed  that  it  was  in  reality  the  dcutoxideor  peroxide. 
When  it  is  thrown  into  water,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and 
a  solution  of  the  protoxide  results,  constituting  com- 
mon aqueous  potassa.  When  it  is  fused  and  brought 
in  contact  with  combustible  bodies,  they  burn  vividly. 
by  the  excess  of  its  oxygi  n.  If  it  be  heated  in  caiW 
nic  acid,  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  common  subcar 
Donate  of  potassa  is  formed. 

When  it  is  heated  very  strongly  upon  piatina,  oxy- 
gen  gas  is  expelled  from  it,  and  there  remains  a  difli 
CUltly  fusible  substance  of  a  gray  colour,  vitreous  frac 
lure,  soluble  in  water  without  effervescence,  but  with 
much  heat.  Aqueous  potassa  is  produced.  The  above 
ignited  solid  is  protoxide  of  potassium,  which  becomes 
pure  potassa  by  combination  w  it  It  the  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  water.  When  we  produce  potassium  with  ig 
iiite.l  iron-turnings  and  potassa,  much  hydrogen  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  water  of  the  hydrate, 'while  the  iron 
becomes  oxidized  from  the  residuary  oxygen.  By  heat 
ing  together  pure  hydrate  of  potassa  and  boracic  acid, 
Sir  II.  Davy  obtained  from  17  to  IS  of  water  from  100 
parts  of  the  solid  alkali. 

By  acting  on  potassium  with  a  very  small  quantity 
ol  water,  or  by  beating  potassium  with  fused  potassa, 
the  protoxide  may  also  be  obtained.  The  proportion 
•  it  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  is  determined  by  the  action 
ol  potassium  upon  water.  8  grains  of  potassium  pro 
duce  from  water  about  !V.  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen ; 
and  from  these  the  metal  must  have  fixed  44  cubic 

inches  ol  oxygen.  Hut  as  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygctl 
weigh  33.9  gr.  -f!  will  weigh  1.61.  Tints,  9.6] 
the  protoxide  will  contain  8  of  metal;  and  100  will 
contain  83.25  metal  -f-  10.75  o.xvgcn.  From  these  data, 
the  prime  ol  potassium  comes  out  4.9C9 ;  ami  that  of 
lU>  I"  "  Sir  II.  Davy  adopts  the  number 

■  ■>  lor  potassium,  corresponding  to  50  to  the  oxvsen 
scale.  '• 

When  potassium  Is  heated  strongly  in  a  small quan 
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uty  o.  common  air,  the  oxygen  of  wlii'h  la  not  suffi- 
cient for  its  conversion  into  potassa,  a  sub.-, 
formed  of  a  grayisli  colour,  which,  when  thrown  into 
water,  effervesces  without  taking  fire.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  a  mixture  of  the  protoxide  ami  potas- 
sium, or  a  combination  of  potassium  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  exists  in  tin-  protoxide.  In 
this  ease  it  would  !»•  a  suboxide,  consisting  of  S  primes 
of  potassium  =  10  +  1  of  oxygen  =  il. 

When  thin  pieces  ot"  potassium  are  introduced  into 
chlorine,  the  inflammation  is  very  vivid;  and  then  po- 
tassium is  made  to  act  on  chloride  of  sulphur,  there  is 
an  explosion.  Tin-  attraction  of  chlorine  for  potas- 
sium is  much  stronger  than  the  attraction  ot'  oxygen 
fur  the  metal.  Both  of  the  oxides  of  potassium  are 
immediately  decomposed  by  chlorine,  will]  the  forma- 
tion of  a  liv.  d  chloride,  and  the  extrication  of  oxygen. 

The  combination  of  potassium  and  chlorine  is  the 
substance  which  has  been  improperly  called  muriate 

of  potassa,  and  which,  in  common  cases,  is  formed  by 
causing  liquid  muriatic  acid  to  saturate  solution  of  po- 
tassa. and  then  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness  and 
igniting  the  solid  residuum.  The  hydrogen  of  the  at  id 
here  unites  to  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali,  forming  water, 
which  is  exhaled;  while  the  remaining  chlorine  and 
potassium  combine.  It  consists  of  o  potassium  -f  4.5 
chlorine. 

Potassium  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  potassu- 
reited  hydrogen,  a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas, 
which  comes-over  occasionally  in  the  production  of  po- 
tassium by  the  sun-barrel  experiment  Gay  Lussac 
and  Toenail]  describe  also  a  solid  compound  of  the 
same  two  ingredients,  which  they  call  a  bydruret  of 
potassium.    It  is  formed  by  heating  the  metal  a  long 

while  in  the  gas,  at  a  temperature  just  under  ignition. 
They  describe  il  as  a  grayish  solid,  suing  out  its  hy- 
drogen on  contact  with  mercury. 

When  potassium  and  sulphur  are  heated  together, 
they  combine  with  great  energy,  with  disengagement 
of  heat  and  light  even  in  vacuo.  The  resulting  sul- 
pburet  of  potassium,  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour.  It  acts 
with  great  energy  on  water,  producing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  burns  brilliantly  when  heated  in  the  air, 
Iphateof  potassa.  It  consists  of  2  sulphur 
+  5  potassium,  by  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments.  Potas- 
sium has  so  strong  an  attraction  lor  sulphur,  that  it 
rapidly  separates  it  from  hydrogen.  If  t lie  potassium 
be  heated  in  the  sulphuretted  gas,  it  takes  tire  and  burns 
with  great  brilliancy  ;  sulphuretof  potassium  Is  formed, 
and  pure  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

Potassium  and  phosphorus  enter  into  union  with  the 
evolution  of  light;  but  the  mutual  action  is  feebler 
than  in  the  preceding  compound.  The  phosphuret  of 
potassium,  in  its  common  form,  is  a  substance  of  a 
dark  chocolate  colour,  but  when  heated  with  potassium 
in  great  excess,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  gray  colour,  with 
considerable  lustre.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  are  capable  of  combining  in 
two  proportions.  The  phosphuret  of  potassium  burns 
with  great  brilliancy,  when  exposed  to  air,  and  when 
thrown  into  water  produces  an  explosion,  in  i 
ipience  of  the  immediate  disengagement  of  phosphu- 
rrltcd  hydrogen. 

Charcoal  which  has  been  strongly  heaicd  in  contact 
With  potassium,  effervesces  in  water,  rendering  ii  alka- 
.ine,  though  the  charcoal  may  be  previously  exposed  to 
a  temperature  at  which  potassium  is  volatilized. 
Hence,  there  is  probably  a  compound  of  the  two  formed 
by  a  feeble  attraction. 

Of  all  known  substances,  potassium  is  that  which 
has  the  strongest  attraction  for  oxygen  ;  and  it  produces 
such  a  condensation  of  it,  that  the  oxides  of  potassium 
are  denser  than  the  metal  itself.  Potassium  has  been 
skilfully  used  by  Sit  H.  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac  and 
Tbenard,  for  detecting  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  bo- 
dies. A  number  of  substances,  undecomposable  by 
other  chemical  agents,  are  readily  decomposed  by 
this  substance."—  Urc's  Clum.  Diet. 

,n m,  oriile  of.    The  potassa  of  the  s)to|is. 

POTATO.  The  word  potalo  is  a  degetrcration  of 
batatas,  the  provincial  name  of  the  root  in  that  part  of 
Peru  from  which  it  was  first  obtained.  Sec  Planum 
uberosum. 

Potato,  Spanish.     Sec  ConvolvublS  batatas. 
See  Cantharides  viltata.     A.] 

\p„.  c  Convolvulus  penduratus.    A.] 

POTENTIAL.      Potential!*       I    Qualities  which 
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are  supposed  :o  exist  in  the  body  in  potcHtia  omy ;  t>? 
which  they  are  capable,  in  some  meusure,  of  effecting 

and  impressing  cm  us  Ihe  ideas  of  such  qualities, 
though  not  really  inherent  in  themselves:  in  this  sense 

we  say,  potential  heat,  potential  eold,  &c, 
2.  In  a  medical  sense  it  is  opposed  to  actual :  heme 

we  say,  an  actual  ami   potential  caustic.     A   red  hoi 
iron  is  actually  can-tic  ;  u  linens  potassa  pura,  and  ul- 
tras argi  ntia  are  potentially  so,  though  cold  to  the  touch. 
Potential  cautery,     Sen  Potassa  fusa,  ami 

llitras. 

POTENTI'LLA.  (.7  potentia,  from  its  efficacy.) 
I.  The  Home  of  a  genus  of  plants  ill  thi'  Liiiniian  sys- 
tem.   Class,  Icosandria;  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The' pharmacopoeia)  name  ofths  wild  tansy.  Bee 
Potentilla  onserina. 

I'o  i  i.N  in, i. a  anssrina.  The  systematic  nam<  of 
the  silver-weed,  or  wild  tansy.    Argentina; 

us  of  this  plant,  Potentilla— foliit  dtrntatie, 

strratis,  tunth    rrpintr.  penduncvlis  (fotj! oris,  of  I, in 

i  -s  mildly  udstringent  and  corroborant  qua- 
lities; but  are  seldom  used,  except  by  ihe  lower  ordere. 

riLLA  Kii'ixNs.     The  systematic  name  of  tl.e 

common  cinquefoil,  or  five-leaved  grass.  Pcntaphyl* 
luvu    The  roots  of  ilhs  plant,  Pott  ntiUa—foliis  i/uiiia 

irptnte,  pcdunculis  iniijtons,  of  Linuaus, 
have  a  bitterish  styptic  taste.  They  were  used  by  the 
ancients  in  the  cure  of  intermiltents :  but  the  medi- 
cinal quality  of  cinquefoil  is  confined,  in  the  present 
day,  to  stop  diarrhoeas  and  other  Muxes. 

POTE'RIUM.  (From  Borqpiov,  a  cup:  so  named 
from  the  shape  of  its  Mowers.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  ihe  Linincan  system.  Class,  Jluuu-cia  ; 
Order,  Polyandria. 

PoTBRIUM  s.iNGiisoRDA.  The  systematic,  name  of 
the  Dumet  saxifrage,  the  leaves  of  which  are  often  put 
into  cool  tankards;  they  have  an  adstringent  quality. 

POTSTONE.  Lapis  ollaris.  A  greenish  gray  mi- 
neral, found  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Como,  in  Lombard}-,  in  thick  beds  of  primitive  Slate, 
and  fashioned  into  culinary  vessels  in  Greenland.  It 
is  a  subspecies  of  rhomboidal  mica  of  Jameson. 

POTT,  Pbrcival,  was  bom  in  London,  iff  1713.  It 
was  the  wish  of  his  friends  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
church,  in  which  he  might  have  obtained  good  pai mil- 
age; but  he  had  an  irresistible  inclination  to  ihe  sur- 
gical profession.  He  was  accordingly  apprenticed  to 
Mr  Nourse,  of  Si.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  gave 
anatomical  lectures;  for  which  he  was  employed  in 

preparing  the  subjects,  and  thus  laid  the  best  founda- 
tion for  chirurgical  skill.  In  1744,  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant-surgeon;  and,  five  years  after,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal surgeons  at  the  hospital.  He  had  Ihe  merit  of 
chiefly  bringing  about  a  great  improvement  in  his  pro- 
fession, availing  himself  of  the  resources  of  nature 
under  a  lenient  mode  id'  treatment,  and  exploding  the 
frequent  use  of  the  cautery,  and  other  severe  methods 
formerly  resorted  to.  In  175(j,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  receive  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg;  but  the 
confinement  occasioned    by  this   accident   led    him  (o 

compose  his   "Treatise  on  Ruptures;"    which  was 

soon  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Hernia  Congenita. 
In  175-',  he  produced  a  judicious  essay  on  "fistula 
Lachrymalis;"  and,  two  yeais  alter,  an  elaborate  dis- 
sertation "On  Injuriesof  the  Head;"  which  was  soon 
followed  by  "Practical  Remarks  on  the  Hydrocele," 
&c.  In  1704,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  about  the  same  period  lie  instituted  a 
lectures  on  surgery.  In  the  following  year, 
his  treatise  "On  Fistula  in  Alio"  appeared,  in  which 
he  effected  a  very  great  improvement;  and,  in  17(ir>, 
some  remarks  "  On  Fractures  and  Dislocations"  were 
added  to  a  new  edition  id"  his  work  on  Injuries  of  the 
Head.  Seven  years  after  this,  he  published  "Chirur- 
gical Observations"  on  Cataract,  Polypus  of  the  Nose 
Cancer  of  the  Scrotum,  Ruptures,  and  Mortification  ol 
ihe  lower  Extremities:  tins  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 

"Treatise  on  the  Necessity  of  Amputation  in  some 
rid  by  "Remarks  on  the  Palsy  of  the  lower 
Limbs,"  from  Curvature  of  the  Spine.  He  had  now 
attained  the  greatest  eminence  in  his  profession  ,  but 
towards  ihe  close  of  the  year  1788,  a  severe  alllack  ol 
fever,  negli  cted  tit  fust,  terminated  his  active  and  va 
luable  life. 

POUCH.  1.  Saccvlus.  In  anatomy,  a  morbid  dils 
tation  of  any  part  of  a  canal,  as  the  intestine 

2.  In  botany,  see  Silicula. 
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PoupaRt's  mg.mknt.  JJgamentum  Poupartii. 
Fallopian  ligament,  inguinal  ligament.  A  strong 
ligament,  or  rather  a  tendinous  expansion  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  going  across  from  the  inferior  and 
anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  crista  of 
pubis.  It  is  under  this  ligament  that  the  femoral 
vessels  pass;  aiul,  when  the  intestine  or  omentum 
passes  underneath  it,  the  disease  is  called  a  femoral 
hernia. 

Icr    antimunial.     See  .InHnwnialis  pulvis. 

i'uicder  of  burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.  See  Pul- 
••/.-■  toritu  USli  cumopio. 

Powder,  compound,  of  aloes.  See  Pulcis  aloes  com- 
positus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk.  See  Ptdcis  crctcc 
compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk,  with  opium.  See  PiU- 
mpositus  cum  o/jio. 

Pinri.'er,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See  Pulris  cin- 
namonti  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  canlraycrva.  See  Palais  con- 
travei  oa  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  ipecacuanha.  See  Pulvis 
cuankte  compositus. 

Powder,  afmpvw.id,  of  kino.  See  Pulvis  kino  com- 
positus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  scammony.  See  Pulvis  scam- 
monea  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  senna.  See  Pulvis  senna; 
compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  tragacanth.  See  Pulcis  tra- 
gacantAa  compositus. 

Power,  muscular.  See  Irritability,  and  Muscular 
motion. 

Power,  tonic.     See  Irritability. 

I'rdieipitatc,   red.     See  Iltjdrartryri  nitrico-OTvdum. 

Precipitate,  white.  See  Hydrargyria*  prteeipitatwm 
album. 

rit.'EI'O'RDIA  (Pratcordia,  orum.  n. ;  from  prce, 
before,  and  car,  the  heart.)  Thfc  forepart  of  the  re- 
gion of  the  thorax. 

I'r.efi-'rniijm.  (From  pro:,  before,  and  furnus,  a 
furnace  )    %"he  mouth  of  a  chemical  furnace. 

PRiEMORSTJS.  (From  pramerdeo,  to  bite  off) 
Bitten  ort'.  In  botany,  this  term  is  differently  applied  : 
the  radix  pra-morsa  is  an  abrupt  root,  naturally,  it  is 
supposed,  inclined  to  a  taper  root;  but,  from  some 
decay  or  interruption  in  its  descending  point,  it  be- 
comes abrupt,  or,  as  it  were,  bitten  off;  as  in  the  Sca- 
biosa  succisa,  and  Ilcdypncis  liieln. 

The  old  opinion  of  this  formed  root  is  thus  described 
in  Gerald's  Herbal:  "  The  grout  part  of  the  root  seem- 
eth  to  be  bitten  away  :  old  frmtasticke  charmers  report, 
that  the  divel  did  bite  it  for  envie,  because  it  is  an 
lierbe  that  hath  so  many  good  venues,  and  is  so  benefi- 
cial to  mankindc." 

The  folium,  pramorsum  is  jagged,  pointed,  very 
blunt,  with  various  irregular  notches,  us  m  Epideu- 
drvvt  prazmorsum,  &C- 

Pr<epxra'nTu   medicamenta.     Medicines  which 

were  supposed  to  prepare  the  peccant  fluids  to  pass  off 

I'r/ki'arantia.  vasa.  The  spermatic  vessels  of  the 
testicles. 

I'R.'KI'l'CF..    See  Prieputium. 

PRiEPUTIUM.  (From  pnrputo,  to  rut  ofT  before, 
because  some  nations  used  to  cut  it  off  in  circumci- 
sion.) F.patron-ion  ol  lhosrorides.  Posthe.  The  pre- 
puce. The  membranous  or  cutaneous  fold  that  covers 
the  [dang  Iienii   and  clitoris. 

PRASE.  A  green  leefc-coIoWcd  mineral,  found  in 
thc>  island  of  Bute,  and  in  Horrodale. 

PXa'nvM.  (From  interna,  a  Bfluere  border:  so 
dfrom  its  square  stalks.)  Iloaihound.  See  Jtfur- 
rubium  vulgarr. 

Pra'svM.  (From  rrpwo,  to  burn:  because  of  its  hot 
taste  )     The  I 

PKA'XIS.  (From  n-piroo-w.  to  perform.)  The  prac- 
tice of  any  thine,  as  of  medicine. 

PRECIPITATION.  (Vrucipitatio  ;  from  prweipito, 
to  cast  down.)  "When  two  bodies  are  muted,  lor  in- 
stance, an  arid  and  an  oxide,  and  a  tluid  body  is 
added,  such  as  an  alkali,  which  has  a  greater  affinity 
vilii  the  acid  than  the  metallic  oxide  has.  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  alkali  combitu  s  with  the  acid,  and 
ih-  oxide,  iims  deserted,  appears  in  a  separate  state  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed 'I  his  decomposition  is  commonly  known  by 
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the  name  of  precipitation,  and  the  substance  thtt 
sinks  is  named  a  precipitate.  The  substance,  by  the 
addition  of  which  the  phenomenon  is  produced,  is  de 
nominated  the  precipitant. 

PRE'DISPOSING.  {Prwdisponens  ;  from  pradis 
pono,  to  predispose.)  Causa  prolgumcna.  That 
which  renders  the  body  susceptible  of  disease.  The 
most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of  diseases  are,  the 
temperament  and  habit  of  the  body,  idiosyncrasy,  age, 
sex,  and  structure  of  the  part. 

PREDISPOSITION.  tPrtcditpositio.  That  con- 
stitution, or  state  cf  the  solids,  or  fluids,  or  of  both, 
which  disposes  the  body  to  the  action  of  disease. 

PREGNANCY.  Utcro  gestation.  The  particular 
manner  in  which  pregnancy  lakes  place  has  hitherto 
remained  involved  in  obscurity,  notwithstanding  the 
laborious  investigation  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  all  ages.  Although  in  a  state  which  (with 
a  lew  exceptions)  is  natural  to  all  women,  it  is  in  ge 
neral  the  source  of  many  disagreeable  sensations,  and 
often  the  cause  of  diseases  which  might  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences,  if  not  properly  treated. 

it  is  now,  however,  universally  acknowledged,  that 
those  women  who  bear  children  enjoy,  usually,  more 
certain  health,  and  are  much  less  liable  to  dangerous 
diseases,  than  those  who  arc  unmarried,  or  who  prove 
barren. 

Sigma  of  pregnancy. — The  womb  has  a  very  exten- 
sive influence,  by  means  of  its  nerves,  on  many  other 
parts  of  the  body  ;  hence,  the  changes  which  are  pro 
duct-d  on  it  by  impregnation,  must  be  productive  of 
changes  on  the  state  of  the  general  system.  These 
Constitute  the  signs  of  pregnancy. 

Duiing  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks,  the  signs 
of  pregnancy  are  very  ambiguous,  and  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  :  for,  as  they  proceed  from  the  irritation  of 
the  womb  on  other  parts,  they  may  be  occasioned  by 
every  circumstance  which  can  alter  the  natural  state 
of  that  organ. 

The  first  circumstance  which  renders  pregnancy  pro- 
bable, is  the  suppression  of  the  periodical  evacuation, 
which  is  generally  accompanied  with  fulness  in  the 
breasts,  headache,  flushings  in  the  face,  and  heat  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands. 

These  symptoms  are  commonly  the  consequences  of 
suppression,  and  therefore  are  to  be  regarded  as  signs 
of  pregnancy,  in  so  far  only  as  they  depend  on  it. 

As,  however,  the  suppression  of  the  periodical  eva 
cual  ion  often  happens  from  accidental  exposure  to 
cold,  or  from  the  change  of  life  in  consequence  of  mar- 
riage, it  can  never  be  considered  as  an  infallible  sign 

The  belly,  some  weeks  after  pregnancy,  becomes 
flat,  from  the  womb  sinking,  and  hence  drawing  dowr 
the  intestines  along  with  it;  but  this  cannot  be  lookci. 
upon  as  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy,  because  an  en- 
largement of  the  womb  from  any  other  cause  w  ill  pro- 
duce the  snmc  effect. 

Many  women,  soon  after  they  are  pregnant,  become 
very  much  altered  in  their  looks,  and  have  peculiar 
irritable  feelings,  inducing  a  disposition  of  mind  which 
renders  their  tempers  easily  raffled,  and  inciting  tin 
irresistible  propensity  to  actions  of  which,  on  other 
occasions,  they  would  be  ashamed. 

In  such  cases,  the  features  acquire  a  peculiar  sharp- 
ness, the  ej  es  appear  larger,  and  the  mouth  wider,  than 
usual :  and  the  woman  has  a  particular  appearance, 
which  cannot  be  described,  but  with  which  women  ai-e 
well  acquainted. 

These  breeding  symptoms,  as  they  are  called,  origi 
nnte  from  the  irritation  produced  on  the  womb  by  Ufl 
proamnion;  and.  as  they  may  proceed  from  anv  othet 
circumstance  which  can  irritate  that  organ,  they  can- 
not be  depended  on  when  the  woman  is~not  voting,  01 
where  there  is  not  a  continued  suppression  for  at  least 
three  periods. 

Tin-  irritations  on  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  woml 

-ally  ambiguous;   and   therefore  the  sisr.s  of 

pregnancy,  in  the  first  four  months,  are  always  to  be 

considered^  doubtful,  unless  every  one  enumerated  be 

distinctly  and  equivocally  present. 

From  the  fourth  month,  the  signsof  pregnancy  are  less 
ambiguous,  especially  after  the  womb  has  ascended 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  In  general,  about  the 
fourth  month,  or  a  short  time  after,  the  child  becomes 
so  much  enlarged,  that  its  motions  begin  to  be  felt  by 
the  mother;  and  hence  a  sign  is  furnished  at  thai 
period  called  ouicktning.     Women  very  improperly 
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consider  tills  sign  us  tlio  most  uiicqmvrcui  proof  of 
pregnancy;  for  though,  when  it  occurs  about  the  pe- 
riod described,  preceded  by  the  symptoms  formerly  •nu- 
merated, it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sine  indication 
that  the  woman  is  with  child,  yet,  when  there  is  an  ir- 
regularity, either  in  the  preceding  symptoms  or  in  its 
appearance,   the  situation   of  the  woman  must  he 

doubtful. 

This  fact  will  be  easily  understood;  for  as  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  child  cannot  be  explained,  or 

accurately  described,  women  may  readily  mlstak 
sensations  for  that  oi  quickening.    Flatus  has  often 

been  so  pent  up  in  the  bowels,  that  the  natural  pulsa- 
tion of  the  "rest  arteries,  of  which  people  are  conscious 
only  in  certain  sla.es  of  the  Uedy,  has  frcquci.' 
mistaken  for  this  reeling. 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises  gradually 
from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  enlarges  the  belly,  and 
pushes  out  the  navel  :  heme  the  protrusion  of  the  navel 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  oi 
pregnancy  in  the  latter  months.  Every  circumstance, 
however,  which  increases  the  bulk  of  the  belly  occa- 
sions this  symptom  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  ti  listed 
to,  unless  other  signs  concur. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  belly,  along  with  sup- 
pression, after  having  been  formerly  tegular,  and  the 
consequent  symptoms,  together  with  the  sensation  of 
quickening  at  the  proper  period,  ail'ord  the  only  true 
marks  of  pregnancy. 

These  sisns,  however,  are  not  to  be  entirely  depend- 
ed on  ;  fur  the  natural  desire  which  every  woman  has 
to  be  a  mother,  will  induce  her  to  conceal,  even  from 
herself, every  symptom  which  may  render  ber situation 
doubtful,  and  io  magnify  every  circumstance  which 
can  tend  to  prove  that  she  is  pregnant. 

Besides  quickening  and  increase  of  bulk  of  the  belly, 
another  symptom  appears  in  the  latter  months,  which, 
when  preceded  by  the  ordinary  suns,  renders  pregnancy 
Certain  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  the  presence  of  milk  in 
the  breasts.  When,  however,  there  is  any  irregularity 
in  the  preceding  symptoms,  this  sign  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  of  any  consequence. 

As  every  practitionei  must  naturally  wish  to  distiu- 
snish  pregnancy  from  disease,  the  disorders  which  re- 
semble it  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  also 
their  diagnostics.  It  K  however,  necessary  to  remark, 
that  wherever  any  circumstance  occurs  which  allords 
the  most  distant  reason  to  doubt  the  case,  recourse 
ought  to  be  had  to  the  advice  of  an  experienced  practi- 
tioner, and  every  symptom  should  be  unreservedly  de- 
scribed to  him. 

Prehk'nsio.  (From  prekrndo,  to  surprise:  so  named 
from  its  sudden  seizure.,     The  catalepsy. 

PREIIMTE.  Of  prismatic  prelmitc  there  are  two 
subspecies,  the  foliated,  and  the  fibrous.  Tile  first  is 
of  an  apple  green  colour,  found  in  France,  the  Savoy 
and  Tyrol,  and  beautiful  varieties  in  the  interior  of 
southern  Africa.  The  fibrous  is  of  a  siskin  green  co- 
lour, and  occurs  in  Scotland- 

PRESBYOPIA.  (From  xoeoUvs.  old,  and  wi£,  the 
eye;  because  it  is  frequent  with  old  men.)  That  de- 
tect of  the  sight  by  which  objects  close  aie  seen  con- 
fusedly, but,  at  remoter  distances,  distinctly.  As  the 
myopia  is  common  to  infants,  so  the  presbyopia  is  a 
malady  common  to  the  aged.  The  proximate  cat 
a  tardy  adunation  of  the  rays  in  a  locus,  so  that  it  falls 
beyond  the  retina.     The  species  are, 

j.  Presbyopia  from  a  flatness  of  the  cornea.  By  so 
much  the  cornea  is  flatter,  so  much  the  less  and  more 
.ardy  it  refl  acts  the  rays  into  a  focus.  This  evil  arises. 
1st,  From  a  want  ofaquenus  or  vitreous  humour,  which 
is  common  to  the  aged  ;  or  may  arise  fnun  some  dis- 
ease; 2d.  From  a  cicatrix,  which  diminishes  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea  :  3d,  From  a  natural  conformation 
of  the  cornea. 

0.  Presbyopia  from  ton  flat  a  crystalline  lens.  This 
evil  is  most  common  to  the  ag-d,  or  it  may  happen  from 
a  wasting  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

3.  Presbyopia  from  too  small  density  of  the  cornea 
or  humours  of  the  eye.  By  so  much  more  these  hu- 
mours are  thin  or  rariried,  so  much  the  less  they  refract 
the  rays  of  light.  Whosoever  is  affected  from  ibis 
cause  is  cured  in  older  age;  forage  induces  a  greater 
density  of  the  cornea  and  lens.  From  this  it  is  an  ob- 
served fad,  that  the  presbyoprs  are  often  cured  spon- 
taneously, end  throw  away  their  glasses,  which  younger 
persons  :u  lni«  disease  are  obliged  to  i 


4.  Presbyopia  from  n  custom  of  viewing  COI 
remote  objects;  hence  artificers  who  aie  occupied  in 
remote  objects  aie  said  to  contract  this  malady.    The 
reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  very  clear. 

5.  Presbyopia  senilis.  From  a  multitude  of  causes 
aged  persons  are  presbyopes;  from  a  penury  of  hu- 
mours, which  render  (he  cornea  and  lens  flatter,  and 

the  bulb  shorter.  When  in  senile  age,  from  dryness, 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  becomes  flattei  and  shorter,  and  the 
cornea  flatter,  those  who  were  short-sighted  or.myopM 
before,  see  now  n  ithout  their  concave  glasses. 

ijujiui,  from  too  close  a  proximity  of  objects, 
The  focus  is  Bhorter  of  distant,  but  longer  of  neaicl 
objects. 

7.  Presbyopia  from  acoarctated  pupil. 

8.  Prtsbyjpiamsreurialis,  which  arisesfroiH 
of  mercurial  preparations.    The  patient  feels  a  pressing 

pain  in  the  eye,  winch,  from  belngtouched,  i-  liu 
and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears  as  if  rigid,  and  with 
difficulty  can  be  moved.  Near  objects  the  patient  can 
scarcely  distinguish,  and  distant  only  in  a  confused 
manner.  Many  have  supposed  this  disorder  an  imper 
feet  amaurosis. 

I'i:k  snv  rr  .     Bee  Presbyopia. 

PRESBYTIA.  (From  srpso6»f,  old;  because  it  is 
usual  to  old  people.)     See  Presbyopia. 

Pkbso  ra.  (From  znrjOui.  to  inflame.)  Inflamma- 
tion at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  from  cold. 

Priapki'a.    See  Nicotiana  rusiiea. 

Paun'scvs.  (From  aptoiroi,  the  penis.)  1.  A  tent 
made  in  the  form  of  a  penis. 

■J.  a  bougie. 

PRIAPISM.    See  Priapism**. 

PRIAPI'SMUS.  (From  Ttptairos,  a  heathen  god 
whose  penis  is  always  painted  elect)  Priapism.  A 
continual  erection  of  the  penis. 

PR  I  ATI'S,  (npmiros,  a  heathen  god,  remarkable 
for  the  largeness  of  his  genitals.) 

1.  The  penis  or  membrum  virile. 

2.  A  name  of  the  nepenthes,  or  wonderful  plant, 
from  the  appendages  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  resem 
blhij  ail  erected  penis. 

PRICKLE.     S>  e  .Iculmis. 

Prickly-heat.     See  J.ichen  tropievs. 

["Prickly  ash.  Xanthoxyhim  fraxineum.  The 
Xtinfhoiylum  fraxineum  is  a  prickly  shrub,  found  in 
the  northern,  middle,  and  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  woods  and  moist  shady  declivities. 

"The  leaves  and  rind  of  ihe  fruit  resemble  those  of 
the  lemon  in  their  taste  and  smell, and  possess  u  similar 
volatile  oil.  The  bark  possesses  a  separate  acrid  prim 
ciple,  which  is  communicated  to  water  and  alkohol, 
but  does  not  come  over  in  distillation.  The  acrimony 
is  not  pciccrVcd  when  the  bark  or  liquid  is  first  taken 
into  the  mouth,  but  gradually  developes  itself  by  a 
burning  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

"Prickly  ash  has  acquired  much  reputation  as  a 
remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism.  In  that  disease  it  has 
an  operation  analogous  to  that  of  inezereon  and  gnaia- 
I'lim,  which  it  resembles  in  its  sensible  properties. 
Taken  in  full  doses,  it  produces  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  a  tendency  to  perspiration,  and  a  relief  to 
rheumatic  pains. 

"Twenty  grains  Can  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in 
powder, or  an  ounce  may  be  boiled  in  aquait  of  water, 
and  the  decoction  taken  during  twenty-four  hours." — 
Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.l 

PRl'M/E  MM.  The  first  passages.  The  stomach 
and  the  intestinal  tube  are  so  called,  because  they  are 
the  first  passages  ofwhal  is  taken  into  the  stomach; 
the  lacteals  the  secitnda  vim,  because  the  nourishment 
next  goes  into  them;  and  lastly,  the  blood  vessels, 
which  aie  supplied  by  the  lacteals,  are  called  via 
tertios. 

PRIMARY.  Primarius.  A  term  in  very  genera! 
use  in  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  applied  to  diseases, 
to  their  symptoms,  causes,  &r.  and  denotes  priority  in 

opposition  to  whai  follows,  which  is  secondary;  thus, 
when  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  produces  furious 
delirium,  the  primary  disease  is  the  paraphrenias  ;  so 
when  gallstones  produce  violent  pain,  vomiting,  &c. 
which  are  followed  by  jaundice,  white  faxes,  porter- 
coloured  in  i no,  &c ;  the  pain  and  vomiting  are  primary 
symptoms,  the  jaundice  and  white  stools  are  second- 
ary, &c 

Primary  teeth.     See  '/'nth. 

Primrose.     See  I'rimula  vulgaris. 
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PRIMULA.  (From  primulas,  the  beginning:  so 
railed  because  ii  flowerain  the  beginning  of  the  spring.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Close,  l'i  utandi  in  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Primula  \kkis.  (From  priiuulus,  the  beginning; 
so  called  because  it  flowers  ill  the  beginning  cf  the 
ppring.)  Verbascuium,  The  cowslip,  paigil,  orpengle. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  strong  and 
nleasni)'  smell,  and  a  somewhat  ronghish  bitter  taste. 
Vinous  liquors  impregnated  with  their  flavour  by  mn- 
ceration  01  fermentation,  and  strong  infusions  of  them 
drank  as  tea,  are  supposed  to  be  mildly  corroborant, 
antispasmodic,  and  anodyne.  An  infusion  of  three 
pounds  of  the  fresh  flowers  in  live  pirns  of  boiling 
water  is  made  in  the  shops  into  a  syrup  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  and  agreeably  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
the  cowslip. 

PRIMULA  VULGARIS.  The  primrose.  The  leaves  and 
root  of  this  common  plant  possess  sternutatory  pro- 
perties. 

Pri'nceps  albxipharmacorum.  The  Angelica  was 
formerly  so  much  esteemed  a.s  to  obtain  this 

PRINCIPLES.  Principia.  Primary  substances. 
Substances  or  particles  which  are  composed  of  two  or 
more  elements ;  thus  water,  gelatine,  sugar,  fibrine,  &.c. 
are  the  principles  of  many  bodies.  These  principles 
are  composed  of  elementary  bodies,  us  oxygen,  hydro 
gen,  azote,  Sec.  which  are  undeconiposable. 

PRINGLE,  Sir  John,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1707, 
Having  determined  to  make  medicine  his  profession,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  for  a  year,  and  then  to  Leydeu,  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave, 
where  lie  took  his  degree  in  17:X).  Then  settling  at 
Edinburgh,  he  obtained  (bur  years  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  moral  philosophy  jointly  with  Mr. 
Scott.  In  1742  he  was  made  physician  to  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  who  then  commanded  the  British  army,  and  soon 
after  physician  to  the  military  hospital  in  Flanders. 
He  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  credit,  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
appointed  him,  in  1745,  physician -general  to  the  forces, 
and  subsequently  to  the  royal  hospitals,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  when  he  resigned  bis  Scotch  professorship. 
He  soon  after  accompanied  the  same  nobleman  in  bis 
expedition  against  the  rebels  in  Scotland:  but  in  1747, 
went  again  to  the  army  abroad,  where  he  continued 
till  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland then  appointed  him  Ids  physician,  and  he  set- 
tled in  London;  but  the  War  of  1755  called  him  again 
to  the  army,  which,  however,  he  finally  quitted  three 
years  after!  He  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1745,  and  on  settling  in  London,  contributed 
many  papers  to  their  Transactions^  particuiaity  his 
Experiments  on  Septic  and  Antiseptic  Substances,  for 
which  he  was  presented  with  the  Copleian  medal.  In 
175;!  his  "Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army" 
first  appeared,  and  rapidly  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  was  translated  into  oilier  languages:  the 
utility  of  the  work,  indeed,  equalled  the  reputation  it 
acquired,  and  which  it  still  preserves,  especially  from 
the  importance  of  the  prophylactic  measures  suggested. 
After  quitting  the  army,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate, 
and  his  tame  as  a  physician,  as  well  as  philosopher, 
lily  a!  taiued  a  high  pitch;  he  received  successively 
various  appointment.-  about  the  royal  family,  was  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  the  College,  and  in  17ti(:  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet.  Among  numerous  liteiaiy  ho- 
nours'from  various  academies  of  science  in  Europe, 
the  highest  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1770,  being  then 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society:  the  duties  of 
which  office  hczcalously  fulfilled  for  eight  years,  when 
inclining  health  compelled  his  resignation.  His  dis- 
courses on  the  annual  presentation  of  the  Copleian 
medals  displayed  so  much  learning  and  general 

.nation,  that  their  publicum  .  led.     in  1780 

he  went  to  Edinburgh  for  the  improvement  of  his 
health;  but  the  want  of  his  accustomed  society,  and 
harpness  of  the  air,  compelled  him  to  return  ill  the 
following  vcar ;  he  presented,  however,  to  the  ( 
,,r   phi  re   before  his  departure   ten   folio 

volumes,  in  manuscript,  of  "Medical  and  Physical 
Observations,"  with  the  restriction  that  they  should 
not  be  published,  nor  ie;it  out  of  the  library  His  death 
happened  soon  aftt  r  his  return  to  London,  namely,  in 
the  boirinnina  ol 

PR!  iNO'DES.    (From  irptw,  a  saw.)    Serrated: 
applied  mold  writings  to  the  sutures  ol  the  skull. 
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PRI'OR.  Trie  first;  a  term  applied  to sOue  .JusCJ 
from  their  order. 

Prior  annularis  Musculus  prior  annularis 
Fourth  interosseus,  of  Winslow.  An  internal  in 
terosseus  muscle  of  the  hand.     See  Interossei  manus. 

Prior  indicis.  Extcnsur  terlii  intcrnodii  indicts, 
of  Douglas.  Scu-metacarpo-latcriphalungicn,  of  Du- 
mas An  internal  inlerosscal  muscle  of  the  hand, 
which  draws  the  fore-finger  inwards  towards  the 
thumb,  and  extends  it  obliquely. 

Prior  mkdii.  Musculus  prior  medii ;  Second  inter- 
osseus,  of  Douglas,  and  seu-metacarpo-lateri  pkalan- 
gien,  of  Dumas.  An  external  interosseous  muscle  of 
the  hand.     See  Interossei  manus. 

Pro  re  nata.  A  term  frequently  used  in  extempo 
raneous  prescriptions,  and  implies  occasionally,  as 
the  occasion  may  require  ;  thus,  an  aperient  dose  is 
directed  to  be  taken  pro  re  nata. 

PROBANG.  A  flexible  piece  of  whalebone  with 
sponge  fixed  at  the  end. 

PROBE.  (From  probe,  to  try ;  because  surgeon's 
try  the  depth  and  extent  of  wounds,  &.c.  with  it.) 
Stylus.  A  surgical  instrument  of  a  long  and  slender 
form. 

Pro'bole.    (TlpofoXr,,  a  prominence  ;  from  -poSaX 

\<i>,  to  project.)     See  Apophysis. 

PROHO'SCiS.  (From  too,  before,  and  (Jockoi,  to 
U-vd.)  A  snout  or  trunk,  as  that  of  an  elephant,  by 
which  it  feeds  itself. 

PROCA'RDIUM.  (From  tpo,  before,  and  Kapha,  the 
stomach  or  heart.)     The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

PROCATARCTIC.  (Prucutarclicus ;  from  r.poKa 
Tap\<0,  to  go  before.)     See  Exciting  cause. 

PROCESS.  (Processus ;  from  proccdo,  to  go  be- 
fore.) An  eminence  of  a  bone  ;  as  the  spinous  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra;. 

PROCESSUS.    See  Process. 

Processus  c.eci  vermiformis.    See  Intestine. 

Processus  caudatus.    See  I.obulus  caudatus. 

Processus  ( ILIARIS.     See  Ciliar  ligament. 

Processus  mamillaries.  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  olfactory  nerves. 

PROCIDE  NTIA.  (From  procido,  to  fall  down.) 
A  falling  down  of  any  part;  thus,  procidentia  am, 
uteri,  vagina:,  &C. 

Proco'ndvus.  (From  7rpo,  before,  and  kovSvXuc 
the  middle  joint  of  the  finger.)  The  first  joint  of  a  fin 
ger  next  the  metacarpus. 

PROCTA'LGIA.  (From  rpuicroj,  the  fundament. 
and  a\yos,  pain.)  A  violent  pain  of  the  anus.  It  is 
mostly  symptomatic  of  some  disease,  as  piles,  scirrhus, 
pin:  igo,  cancer,  &c. 

PROCTI'CA.  (From  s-pwKTos,  the  fundament  1 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology, 
Class,  Celiacs;  Cider,  Entcrica.  Pain  or  derange 
mi  nt  about  the  anus,  without  primary  inflammation 
It  has  six  species,  viz.  Proctica  simplex,  spasmodica, 
callosa,  tenesmus,  marisca,  exenia. 

PROCT1  TIS.  (From  tttxojcToj,  the  anus.)  Clinic- 
sin ,  CyssDtis.  Inflammation  of  the  internal  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

Fro.  ioi.r.1  corrhce'a.  (From  rpwKros,  the  anus, 
Xeuko;,  while,  and  pew,  to  flow.)  '  Proctorrhea.  A 
purging  of  while  mucus. 

Proctorrhce'a.  (From  towktoc,  the  anus,  and  peu>, 
to  flow.)      See  Pinctiilcurorr/ura. 

PRODUCTIO,    See  Apophysis. 

PKCEOTIA.  (From  Trout,  premature.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class  Oc- 
Order.  Orgastica.  Genital  precocity.  It  ha? 
two  sprci.  s,  viz.  Prsotia  masculina,  ami  feminina. 

PROCUMBENS.  Procumbent.  Applied  to  steint 
as  that  of  Liisiiiinchia  nemoriim. 

PROFLUvIUM.  (From  ,-'rn/*Ko,  to  run  down.)  A  flux. 

Piton.i  via.  Fluxes.  The  tilth  order  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  of  Cttllen's  Nosology,  characterized  by  py- 
rexia, with  increased  excretions. 

ProfLUVII  CORTEX.     See  JWrtum  untidyscntcricum. 

PROFUNDI  IS.     See  Flexor  profundus  pcrforans 

PROFU'SIO.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  £o- 
md  older  Jlpoccnoses,  of  Cullen.  A  passive  loss 
of  blood. 

Proglo'ssis.  (From  irpo,  before,  and  yXuxxtra,  the 
tongue.)    The  tip  of  the  tongue. 

PROGNO'SIS,  (From  ttoo,  before,  ami  yirutrKu 
to  know.;  The  foretelling  the  event  of  diseases  from 
particular  symptoms. 
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PROGNOSTIC  [Prognostuus ;  from  irpoyii-wcA-w, 
•o  know  beforehand.)  Applied  to  those  symptoms 
vbicti  enable  the  physician  to  form  his  judgment  01 
i  :oa  uisis  of  the  probable  cause  or  event  of  a  disease. 

Projector*.     See  .-Ipopkusis. 

PROLAPSUS.  (From  prolabor,  to  slip  down.) 
Procidentia;  JJelapsio  ;  Exania ;  Proptoma;  Prop- 
osis.  A  protrusion.  A  genus  of  disease  In  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Ectopia-,  of  Cuilen  ;  distinguished 
ty  the  lulling  down  of  apart  that  is  uncovered. 

Prole'pticus.  tFroni  xpoXapSavo,  to  anticipate.) 
Ippliedto  those  diseases,  the  paroxysms  of  which  an- 
icipate  each  other,  or  return  after  lees  and  less  inter- 
nals of  intermission. 

PROLIFER.  (From  proles,  an  offspring,  and  fcro, 
to  bear.)  Prolific,  or  proliferous:  applied  to  those 
stems  which  shoot  out  new  branches  from  the  summit 
Of  the  former  ones,  as  in  the  Scotch  fir;  Pinus  syl- 
Vestris. 

Promalacte'rivm.  (From  jrpo,  before,  and  uu\ao- 
sw,  to  soften.)  The  room  where  the  body  is  softened 
previous  to  bathing. 

Prometopi  dium.  (From  npo,  before,  and  furwrov, 
the  forehead.)  Prometapis.  The  skin  upon  the  lore- 
head. 

Promkto'pis.     See  Promctopidiu.nl. 

PRONATION.  Pronatio.  The  act  of  turning  Ihe 
-.Aim  of  the  hand  downwards.  It  is  performed  by  Tota- 
ling the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  by  means  of  several 
which  are  termed  pronators. 

PRONATOR.  A  name  given  to  two  muscles  of  the 
hand,  the  pronator  radii  quadratus,  and  pronator  radii 
teres  ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  perform  the  opposite  ac- 
tion to  that  of  the  supinators,  viz  pronation. 

Pronator  quadratus.  See  Pronaitr  radii  quad- 
ratus. 

Pronator  radii  brevis.  See  Pronator  radii  quad- 
ratus. 

Pronator  radii  quadratus.  Pronator  quadratus, 
of  Douglas  and  Alliums;  Pronator  quadratus  sice 
transrersus,  of  Winslow  ;  Pronator  radii  brec is  seu 
quadratus,  of  Cowper;  Cubito  radial,  of  Dumas. 
This,  which  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  use  and  its 
shape,  is  a  small  fleshy  muscle,  situated  at  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  forearm,  and  covered  by  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  lower  and  inner  ['art  of  the 
ulna,  and  runs  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  to  be 
inserted  into  that  part  of  the  radius  which  is  opposite 
to  its  origin,  its  inner  fibres  adhering  to  the  interosseous 
ligament.  This  muscle  assists  in  the  pronation  of  the 
hand,  by  turning  the  radius  inwards. 

Pronator  radii  teres.  Pronator  teres,  of  Albi- 
nua  and  Douglas;  Pronator  teres,  sive  obliquus,  of 
Wilistow  ;  Epttrochloradial,  of  Dumas.  A  small 
muscle  situated  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
forearm  It  is  called  teres,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
pronator  quadratus.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  os  humeri;  and  tendinous  from  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna,  near  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis 
interims.  The  median  nerve  passes  between  these  two 
portions.  From  these  origins  the  muscle  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  into  the  anterior  and  convex  edge  of  the 
radius,  about  the  middle  of  that  bone.  This  muscle, 
as  its  name  indicates,  serves  to  turn  the  hand  in- 
wards. 

Pronerva'tio.  (From  pro,  before,  and  nervus,  a 
string.)     A  tendon  or  string,  like  the  end  of  a  muscle. 

PROPAGO.     A  slip,  layer,  or  cutting  of  the  vine. 

PROPHYLACTIC.  (Prophi/lacticus  ;  from  vpo, 
and  0uAa<rtr(ii,  to  defend.)  Any  means  made  use  of  to 
preserve  health  and  prevent  disease. 

Profrieta'tis  elixir.     Sec  Tinctura  aloes  com- 

P°PROPTO'MA.  (From  irnoirttfb),  to  fall  down.)  Pro- 
cidentia. A  relaxation,  such  as  that  of  the  scrotum, 
of  the  under  lip,  of  the  breasts  in  females,  of  the  pre- 
puce, or  of  the  ears. 

Prcpye'ma.  (From  zspo,  before,  and  tvov,  pus.)  A 
premature  collection  of  piis. 

PKO'RA.  (From  vpwoa,  the  prow  of  a  vessel.)  The 
occiput. 

ProsarTHRo'sis.  (From  irpoe,  to,  and  apfJoow,  to 
articulate.)  The  articulation  which  has  manifest 
notion  x 
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Prospe  gma.  (From  rpoaTiryKtvit,  to  fix  ncar.y  A 
fixing  of  humours  in  one  spot. 

Pro'stasis.  (From  ffpoijTHM,  to  predoniia&to.)  n 
abundance  of  morbid  humours. 

PROSTATE,  ecitindula  prostata;  from  rrpo,  be- 
fore, and  larni't,  10  BtUtld  .  because  it  is  situated  before 
the  urinary  bladder.)  Corpus  glandulorum;  Adc- 
Midas.  Averj  large,  heart-like,  firm  gland,  situated 
between  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladdci  and  the  bul- 
bous part  of  the  urethra,  it  secretes  the  lacteal  fluid, 
which  Is  emitted  Into  the  urethra  by  t>'n  or  twelve 

ducts,  that  open  near  the  verumontanum,  during  coi- 
tion. This  gland  is  liable  to  Inflammation  and  its  con 
sequences, 

Prostate  inferior  muscle.  See  'j'rausversis  pennci 
alter. 

PROSTRATUS.   Prostrate.   Applied  synonymously 

rtnw,  depressed,  to  a  stem  which  lies  nalu 

rally  remarkably  flat,  spreading  horizontally  over  the 

ground;  as  in  Coldmia  procumbtn*,  and  Coronopus 

Hiulli.  swine's  cress. 

PHOTO  GALA.  (From  rpwrof,  first,  and  ya\a, 
milk  |      The  first  milk  after  delivery. 

PKOTOXY  1)1'..     See  Oxide. 

PROTUBERANTIA.  1.  A  protuberance  on  any 
part. 

2.   An  apopli- 

PROXIMATE.  {Causa  prorima:  so  called  because 
when  the  exciting  cause  begins  to  have  effect  it  is  the 
proxunum.  or  next  thing  that  happens.)  The  proxi 
mate  cause  of  a  disease  may  be  said  10  be  in  reality 
x  itself.  All  proximate  causes  are  either 
diseased  actions  of  simple  fibres,  or  an  altered  state  of 
the  fluids. 

PRUI'NA.  (.1  perurendo,  quod  fruges  peruent.^ 
The  powder-like  appearance  after  the  bloom  observed 
on  ripe  fruit,  especially  plums. 

PRUNA.  (Prima,  <c.  f. ;  a  live  coal.)  The  carbun- 
cle.    Bee  .  Inlhrax. 

PRUNE.    See  Plums. 

PRUNE'LLA.  (From  pruno,  a  burn;  because  It 
heals  burns.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Vidynamia;  Order, 
Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  self-heal.  See 
Prunella  vulgaris. 

3.  The  name  used  by  Paracelsus  for  sore  throat,  or 
cynanche. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
self-heal.  Prunella;  Consolida  minor;  Symphytum 
mi>tus.  Prunella — foliis  omnibus  ovatooblongis,  ser- 
ratis,  pctiolatis,  of  Linmeus ;  it  is  recommended  as  an 
adstringent  in  hemorrhages  and  fluxes,  as  also  in  gar- 
gles against  aphtlUB  and  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

PRUNUM.  (Prunum,  i.  n. ;  from prunus.)  A  plum 
or  prune.    See  Plums. 

Pruncllue.     See  Plum. 

Prunum  gallicum.     See  Prunus  domestica. 

PrunUM  sylvestre.    See  Prunus  spinosa. 

PBU'NUS.     (Prunus,  i.f.)     1.  A  plum. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limueaii 
system.     Class,  Ieosandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Prunus  aRMENIACA.  Apricots,  which  are  the  fruit 
of  this  plant,  are,  when  ripe,  easily  digested,  and  are 
considered  as  a  pleasant  and  nutritious  delicacy. 

Prunus  avium.  The  systematic  name  of  the  black 
cherry-tree.  Prunus — wnbeUis  tessilibus, foliis ovalo- 
lanccolalis.  subtus  pubcscentibns,  conduplicatis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  flavour  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  esteemed  by 
many,  and  if  not  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  they 
are  extremely  salutary.  A  gum  exudes  from  the  tree, 
whose  properties  are  similar  to  thcae  of  gum-arabic. 

c  erasus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
red  cherry-tree.  Prunus — umbiilis  suhpedunculntis, 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  glabris  conduplicatis,  of  Lin- 
njcus.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  Cerasa  rubra,  anglica, 
sativa,  possess  a  pleasant,  acidulated,  sweet  flavour 
and  are  proper  in  fevers,  scurvy,  and  bilious  obstruc 
tions.  Red  cherries  are  mostly  eaten  as  a  luxury,  and 
are  very  wholesome,  except  to  those  whose  bowels  arc 
remarkably  irritable. 

Prunus  domestica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plum  or  damson-tree.  Prunus— peduncuhs  subsoli- 
tariis,  foliis  lanceelato  ovatis  convolutis,  ramis  muti- 
eis;  remma  fforifcm  aphylla,  of  Linnssus.  Prune» 
are  considered  as  emollient,  cooling,  and  laxative,  espe 
daily  the  French  prunes,  which  are  directed  in  tu 
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decoction  of  senna,  and  other  purgatives  ;  and  the  pulp 
is  ordered  in  the  electuarium  i  senna.  The  damson 
is  only  a  variety,  which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  affords 
a  wholesome  article  for  pies,  tarts,  &c.  gently  opening 
the  body:  but  when  damsons  are  not  perfectly  mature, 
they  produce  colicky  pains,  diarrhoea,  and  convulsions 
in  children.    See  Plains. 

Prunus  la.uro-cer.asus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  poison  laurel.  Jjauro-ccrusus.  Common  or  cherry 
laurel.  Pranus— jloribus  raccmosis  foliis  scinpervi- 
rcntlbus  dorso  biglandulosis,  of  Linnseus.  The  leaves 
of  the  lauro-cerasus  have  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  accom- 
panied with  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  bitter-almonds, 
or  other  kernels  of  the  drupaceous  fruits:  the  flowers 
also  manifest  a  similar  flavour.  The  powdered  leaves, 
applied  to  the  nostrils,  excite  sneezing,  though  not  so 
strongly  as  tobacco.  The  kernel  like  flavour  which 
these  leaves  impart  being  generally  esteemed  grateful, 
has  sometimes  caused  them  to  be  employed  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  especially  in  custards,  puddings,  blanc- 
mange, &.C.;  and  as  the  proportion  of  this  sapid  mat- 
ter of  the  leaf  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk  is  commonly 
inconsiderable,  bad  effects  have  seldom  ensued.  But, 
as  the  poisonous  quality  of  this  laurel  is  now  indubita- 
bly proved  and  known  to  be  the  prussic  acid  which 
can  be  obtained  in  a  separate  form  (See  Prussic 
acid),  the  public  ought  to  be  cautioned  against  its  in- 
ternal use. 

The  following  communication  to  the  Royal  Society, 
by  Dr.  Madden,  of  Dublin,  contains  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal proofs  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  vegetable 
upon  mankind: — "  A  very  extraordinary  accident  that 
fell  out  here  some  months  ago,  has  discovered  to  us  a 
most  dangerous  poison,  which  was  never  before  known 
to  be  so,  though  it  has  been  in  frequent  use  among  us. 
The  thing  I  mean  is  a  simple  water,  distilled  from  the 
leaves  of  the  lauro-cerasus;  the  water  is  at  first  milky, 
but  the  oil  which  comes  over  being,  in  a  good  measure, 
separated  from  the  phlegm,  by  passing  it  through  a 
flannel  bag,  it  becomes  as  clear  as  common  water.  Ft 
lias  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  or  peach  kernel,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  in  frequent  use  among  our 
housewives  and  cooks,  to  give  that  agreeable  flavour 
to  their  creams  and  puddings.  It  has  also  been  much 
in  use  among  our  drinkers  of  drams ;  and  the  propor- 
tion they  generally  use  it  in  has  been  one  part  of  laurel- 
water  to  four  of  brandy.  Nor  has  Ibis  practice,  how- 
ever frequent,  ever  been  attended  with  any  apparent 
ill  consequences,  till  some  time  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1728,  when  it  happened  that  one  .Martha  Boyse, 
a  servant,  who  lived  With  a  person  who  sold  great 
quantities  of  this  water,  got  a  bottle  of  it  from  her 
mistress,  and  gave  it  to  her  mother.  Ann  Boyse  made 
a  present  of  it  to  Frances  Eaton,  her  sister,  who  was 
a  shopkeeper  in  town,  and  who,  she  thought,  might 
oblige  her  customers  with  it.  Accordingly,  in  a  lew 
days,  she  gave  about  two  ounces  to  a  woman  called 
Mary  Whaley,  who  drank  about  two-thirds  of  what 
was' filled  out,  and  went  away.  Fiances  Baton  drank 
the  rest.  In  a  quarter  of  an  "hour  alter  Mary  Whaley 
had  drunk  the  water,  (as  I  am  informed,)  she  com- 
plained of  a  violent  disorder  in  her  Biomach,  soon  after 
lost  her  speech,  and  died  in  about  an  hour,  without  any 
vomiting  or  purging,  or  any  convulsion.  The  shop- 
keeper, P.  Eaton,  sent  word  to  her  sister,  Ann  Boyse, 
of  what  had  happened,  who  came  to  her  upon  the 
message,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  possible  the  cor- 
dial (as  she  called  it)  could  have  occasioned  the  death 
of  the  woman;  and,  to  convince  her  of  it,  she  tilled 
out  about  three  ounces  and  drank  it.  Bile  continued 
talking  with  P.  Baton  about  two  minutes  longer,  and 
was  so  earnest  to  persuade  her  of  the  liquor's  being 
inoffensive,  that  she  drank  about  two  spoonfuls  more, 
but  was  hardly  well  seated  in  her  chair  when  she  dud 
without   the    least    groan,   or    convulsion.       Frames 

Baton,  who,  as  before  observed,  had  drank  somewhat 

more  than  a  spoonful,  found  no  disorder  in  her  sto- 
mach, or  elsewhere;  but  to  prevent  any  ill  conse- 
quences, she  took  a  vomit  immediately,  and  has  been 
well  ever  since."— Dr.  Madden  mentions anothet  case, 
of  a  gentleman  at  Kilkenny,  who  mistook  a  bottle  of 
laurel  water  lor  a  bottle  of  ptisan.  What  quantity  he 
drank  is  uncertain,  but  he  died  in  a  lew  minutes,  com- 
plaining of  a  violent  disorder  in  the  stomach.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  unfortunate  ease  of 
Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  whose  death,  in  1780,  an 
English  jury  declared  to  be  occasioned  by  this  poison 
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In  this  case,  the  active  principle  of  t.ie  lauro-cerasus 
was  concentrated  by  repeated  distillations,  and  given 
to  theaquantity  of  one  ounce ;  the  suddenly  fatal  effects 
of  which  must  be  still  in  the  recollection  of  the  public 
To  brute  animals  this  poison  is  almost  instantaneously 
mortal,  as  amply  appears  by  the  experiments  of  Mad 
den,  Mortimer,  Nicholls,  Fontana,  Langrish,  Vater, 
and  others.  The  experiments  conducted  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, show  that  the  laurel-water  is  destructive  to 
animal  life,  not  only  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but 
also  on  being  injected  into  the  intestines,  or  applied 
externally  to  ditlerent  organs  of  the  body.  It  is  re- 
marked, by  Abbe  Fontana,  that  this  poison,  even 
"  when  applied  in  a  very  small  quantity  to  the  eyes,  or 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth,  without  touching  the 
oesophagus,  or  being  carried  into  the  stomach,  is  capa- 
ble of  killing  an  animal  in  a  few  minutes:  while,  ap- 
plied in  a  much  greater  quantity  to  wounds,  it  has  so 
little  activity,  that  the  weakest  animals,  such  as  pigeons, 
resist  its  action." 

The  poisonous  quality  of  the  species  of  laurel  is  the 
prussic  acid ;  and  if  we  judge  from  its  sensible  quali 
ties,  an  analogous  principle  seems  to  pervade  many 
other  vegetable  substances,  especially  the  kernels  of 
drupaceous  fruits:  and  in  various  species  of  the  amyg- 
dalus,  this  sapid  principle  extends  to  the  flowers  and 
leaves.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice,  that  this  is  much 
less  powerful  in  its  action  upon  human  subjects  than 
upon  dogs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  reptiles.  To  poison 
man,  the  essential  oil  of  the  lauro-cerasus  must  be 
separated  by  distillation,  as  in  the  spirituous  or  common 
laurel-water;  and  unless  this  is  strongly  imbued  with 
the  oil,  or  given  in  a  large  dose,  it  proves  innocent. 
Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  sedative  power  of  the 
lauro-cerasus,  acts  upon  the  nervous  system  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  opium  and  other  narcotic  sub 
stances,  whose  primary  action  is  upon  the  animal  func- 
tions ;  for  the  lauro-cerasus  does  not  occasion  sleep, 
nor  does  it  produce  local  inflammation,  but  seems  to 
act  directly  upon  the  vital  powers.  Abbi  Fontana 
supposes  that  this  poison  destroys  animal  life,  by  ex- 
erting its  effects  upon  the  blood;  but.  the  experiments 
and  observations  from  which  lie  draws  this  opinion 
are  evidently  inconclusive.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  many  of  the  Abbe's  experiments  contradict  each 
other.  Thus,  it  appears  from  the  citation  given  above, 
that  the  poison  of  this  vegetable,  when  applied  to 
wounds,  does  not  prove  fatal;  but  future  experiments 
led  the  Abbe  to  assert,  thaj  the  oil  of  the  lauro  cerasus, 
whether  given  internally,  or  applied  to  the  wounds  of 
animals,  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  deadly  poisons 
known.  Though  this  vegetable  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Stoerck,  yet  it  is  not  without  advocates 
for  its  medical  use.  Linuteus  informs  us,  that  in 
Switzerland  it  is  commonly  and  successfully  used  in 
pulmonary  complaints.  Langrish  mentions  its  efficacy 
in  agues;  and  as  liergius  found  bitter  almonds  to  have 
this  effect,  we  may,  by  analogy,  conclude  that  this 
power  of  the  lauro-cerasus  is  well  established.  Bay 
lies  found  that  it  possessed  a  remarkable  power  of  di- 
luting the  blood,  and  from  experience,  recommended 
it  in  all  cases  of  disease  supposed  to  proceed  from  too 
dense  a  state  of  that  fluid;  adducing  particular  in- 
stances of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatisms,  asthmas,  and 
scirrhous  affections,  Nor  does  this  author  seem  to 
have  been  much  afraid  of  the  deleterious  quality  of 
lauro-cerasus,  as  he  directs  a  pound  of  its  leaves  to  be 
macerated  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  he  gives  from 
thirty  to  sixty  drops  three  or  tour  times  a-day. 

PRUNUS  tauus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  wilt; 
cluster,  or  bird  cherry  tree.  Padua.  The  bark  and 
homes  of  this  shrub  are  used  medicinally.  The  former, 
When  taken  from  the  tree,  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  6 
bitter,  subastringenl  taste,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
bitter  almonds.  Made  into  a  decoction,  it  cures  inter. 
iM  it  tents,  and  it  has  been  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
several  forms  of  syphilis.  The  latter  are  said  to  cure 
the  dysentery. 

Prims  si'txosv.  The  systematic  name  of  the  sloe 
tree.  Prunus  sylvestris ;  Prunus — prdnnculis  solita 
riis,    foliis    lauceoliitis,   glabris,    ramis    spinosis,    ol 

Linnaeus.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  gargles,  to 
tumefactions  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  and  from  its 
adstringent  taste  was  formerly  much  used  in  ha-inor 
rhages,  &c 

PRURI'GO.  (From  prurio,  to  itch.)  Pruritus^ 
Scabies;  Psora;  J^arta;  Libido;  Pa-jor.    The  pru- 
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ftgo  is  a  genus  of  disease  m  the  order  Papulous  erup- 
tions of  Dr.  VVilian's  cautaneoas  diseases)  As  it 
arises  from  different  causes,  or  etdifferenl  periods  of 
life,  and  exhibits  some  wu  ietiesin  its  form,  ho  de 
it  under  the  titles  of  prurigo  tnitis,  prurigo  formicans, 
and  prurigo  senilis.  In  there,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
skin  is  usually  affected ;  but  there  are  likewise  many 
cases  of  local  prurigo,  which  will  be  afterward  noticed 
according  to  their  respective  situations. 

1.  The  Prurigo  miUs  originates  without  any  pre- 
vious indisposition,  generally  in  spring,  or  the  beginning 
>  summer.  It  is  characterised  by  soft  tuul  smooth 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
papula?  of  the  lichen,  from  which  they  also  differ  by 
retaining  the  usual  colour  of  the  skin  ;  tor  they  seldom 
appear  red,  or  much  inflamed,  except  from  violent 
Iriction.  They  are  not,  ns  in  the  other  case,  accom- 
panied with  tingling,  hut  with  a  sense  of  itching  almost 
incessant.  This  is.  however,  fell  more  particularly  mi 
undressing,  and  often  prevent  rest  for  some  hours  after 
getting  into  a  bed.  When  the  tops  of  the  papula;  art- 
removed  by  rubbing  or  scratching,  a  clear  fluid  oozes 
out  from  them,  and  gradually  concretes  into  thin  black 
scabs. 

This  species  of  prurigo  mostly  affects  young  per- 
sons; and  its  cause  may,  I  think,  says  Dr.  Willan,  in 
general  be  referred  to  sorites  collected  on  the  skin,  pro- 
ducing some  degree  of  irritation,  and  also  peventing 
the  free  discharge  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation  ;  the 
bad  consequences  of  which  must  necessarily  by  felt  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  perspiration  is  the  most 
Copious.  Those  who  have  originally  a  delicate  or 
irritable  skin,  must  likewise,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

The  eruption  extends  to  the  arms,  breast,  hack,  and 
thighs,  and  often  continues  during  two  or  three  months 
of  the  summer,  if  not  relieved  by  proper  treatment. 
When  persons  affected  with  it  neglect  washing  the 
skin,  or  are  uncleanly  in  their  apparel,  the  eruption 
grows  more  inveterate,  and  at  length,  changing  its 
form,  often  terminates  in  the  itch.  Pustules  arise 
among  the  papulse,  some  filled  with  lymph,  others  with 
pus.  The  acarus  scabiei  begins  to  breed  in  the  furrows 
of  the  cuticle,  and  the  disorder  becomes  contagious. 

2.  The  Prurigo  formicans  is  a  much  more  obstinate 
ind  troublesome  disease  than  the  foregoing.  It  usually 
affects  persons  of  adult  age,  commencing  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  indifferently ;  and  its  dura'ion  is  from 
four  months  to  two  or  three  years,  witli  occasional 
short  intermissions.  The  papula;  are  sometimes 
larger,  sometimes  more  ohscure,  than  in  the  preceding 
species  ;  but  are,  under  every  form,  attended  with  an 
incessant,  almost  intolerable  itching.  They  are  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  body,  except  the  face,  feet,  and 
palms  of  the  hands;  they  appear,  however,  in  the 
greatest  number  on  those  parts  which,  from  the  mode 
of  dress,  are  subjected  to  tight  ligatures ;  as  about  the 
neck,  loins,  and  thighs. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with  other  sensations, 
which  are  variously  described  by  patients.  They 
sometines  feel  as  if  small  insects  were  creeping  on  the 
skin;  sometimes  as  if  stung  all  over  by  ants;  some- 
times as  if  hot  needles  were  piercing  the  skin  in  divers 
places.  On  standing  before  a  fire,  or  undressing,  and 
more  particularly  on  getting  into  bed,  these  sensations 
become  most  violent,  and  usually  preclude  all  rest 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night.  The  prurigo 
formicans  is  by  most  practitioners  deemed  contagious, 
and  confounded  with  the  itch.  In  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  justness  of  this  opinion,  Dr.  Willan  has 
been  led  to  make  the  following  remarks:  1.  The  erup- 
tion is,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  internal  dis- 
order, and  arises  when  no  source  of  infection  can  be 
traced.  2.  Persons  affected  may  have  constant  inter- 
course with  several  others,  and  yet  never  communicate 
the  disease  to  any  of  them.  3.  Several  persons  of  one 
family  may  have  the  prurigo  formicans  about  the  same 
time ;"  but  he  thinks  this  should  he  referred  rather  to  a 
csmmon  predisposition  than  to  contagion,  having  ob- 
served that  individuals  of  a  family  are  often  so  all'ected 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  even  when  they  reside 
at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Although  the  prurigo  formicans  is  never,  like  the 
former  species,  convened  into  the  itch,  yet  it  does  oc- 
casionally terminate  in  a  pustular  disease,  not  con- 
tagious. 

3.   Prut- to  .'.'uilis.     This  "flection  does  not  differ 
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much  in  its  symptoms  and  external  appearances  from 
the  prurigo  formicans;  but  has  been  thought  by  medical 

writers  to  merit  a  distinct  consideration  on  account  .  f 
its  peculiar  inveteracy.  The  prurigo  is  perils 
vated,or  becomes  more  permanent  in  old  age  from  till 
dry,  condensed  state  of  the  skin  and  cuticle  which 
often  takes  place  at  that  period.  Those  who  are  al 
Dieted  with  It  in  n  high  degree  have  little  mon 

to  expect  during  life,  being  incessantly  tormented  with 

a  violent  and  universal  itching.  'i'ho  state  of  the 
skin  in  the  prurigo  Benilis,  is  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  nn  insect,   the   pediculua    humanus,    more 

especially  to  the  variety  of  it  usually  termed  hody-liee 

These  insects,  it  is  well  known,  are  bred  abundantly 

among  the  inhabitants  of  sordid  dwellings,  of  jails, 

work-houses,  &C  and    in   such   situations  prey   U| 

persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately.  Hut  in  the  prurigo 
senilis  they  arise,  notwithstanding  every  attention  bi 
cleanliness  or  regimen,  and  multiply  so  rapidly  that  the 
patient  endures  extreme  distress,  from  their  perpetual 

irritation.  The  nils  or  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  small 
hairs  of  the  skin,  and  the  pediculi  are  only  found  on 
the  skin,  or  on  the  linen,  not  under  the  cuticle 
authors  have  represented.  In  connexion  with  the 
foregoing  series  of  complaints,  Dr.  Willan  mentions 
some  pruriginous  affections  which  are  merely  local. 
He  confines  his  observations  to  the  most  troublesome 
of  these,  seated  in  the  podex,  prteputium,  urethra, 
rotum,  and  pudendum  muliebre.  Itching  ol 
the  nostrils,  eyelids,  lips,  or  of  the  external  car,  being 
generally  symptomatic,  of  other  diseases,  do  not  require 
a  particular  consideration. 

1.  Prurigo  podicis.  Ascarides  in  the  rectum  excite 
a  frequent  itching  and  irritation  about  the  sphincter  ani, 
which  ceases  when  the  cause  is  removed  by  proper 
medicines.  A  similar  complaint  often  arises,  indepen 
dently  of  worms,  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  or.  other 
obvious  causes,  which  is  mostly  found  to  affect  persons 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  ;  and  may  he  referred 
to  a  morbid  state  of  secretion  in  the  parts,  founded, 
perhaps,  on  a  diminution  of  constitutional  vigour 
The  itching  is  not  always  accompanied  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  papula;  or  tubercles  ;  it  is  little  troublesome 
during  the  day-time,  hut  returns  every  night  soon  after 
getting  into  bed,  and  precludes  rest  for  several  hours. 
The  complaint  continues  in  this  form  during  three  or 
four  months,  and  has  then  an  intermission,  till  it  is  pro- 
duced again  by  hoi  weather,  fatigue,  watching,  or  some 
irregularity  in  diet.  The  same  disease  occurs  at  the 
of  life,  mulct  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Women,  after  the  cessation  of  the  catauienia,  are 
liable  to  be  affected  with  this  species  of  prurigo,  more 
especially  in  summer  or  autumn.  The  skin  between 
the  nates  is  rough  and  papulaced,  sometimes  scaly,  and 
a  little  humour  is  discharged  by  violent  friction. 
Along  with  this  complaint,  theie  is  often  an  eruption 
of  itching  papula;  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back  ; 
a  swelling  and  inflammation  of  one  or  both  ears,  and  a 
discharge  of  matter  from  behind  them,  and  from  the 
external  meatus  auditorius.  The  prurigo  podicis 
sometimes  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  lues  venerea. 

2.  The  prurigo  prtsputii  is  owing  to  an  altered  stale 
of  secretion  on  the  glans  penis,  and  inner  surface  of 
the  prsputium.  During  the  heat  of  summer  there  i< 
also,  in  some  persons,  an  unusual  discharge  of  mucus, 
which  becomes  acrimonious,  and  produces  a  trouble- 
some itching,  and  often  an  excoriation  of  these  parts 
Washing  of  thejn  with  water,  or  soap  and  water,  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time,  relieves  the  complaint,  and 
should  indeed  be  practised  as  an  ordinary  point  of 
cleanliness,  where  no  inconvenience  is  immediately 
felt.  If  the  fluid  be  secreted  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
that  excess  may  be  restrained,  by  washes  made  with 
the  liquor  plumhi  subneetatis,  or  by  applying  the  un 
guentum  plumbi  superacetatis. 

3.  Prurigo  urctkralis.  A  very  troublesome  Itching 
sometimes  takes  place  at  the  extremity  of  the  iiretnia 
in  females,  without  any  manifest  cause.  It  occurs  as 
well  in  young  women  as  in  those  who  are  of  an  ad- 
vanced ase.  On  examination,  no  stricture  or  tumour 
has  been  found  along  the  course  of  the  urethra.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  itching  may  he  occasioned  by  a 
morbid  state  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  being  in  some 
instances  connected  with  pain  and  dillicully  of  making 
water. 

An  itching  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra  in  men  is 
produced  by  calculi,  and  by  some  diseases  of  the  hlad 
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aer.  Jn  cases  of  stricture  an  itching  is  also  felt,  but 
near  the  place  where  the  stricture  is  situated.  An- 
i  cause  of  it  is  small  broken  hairs,  which  are 
sometimes  drawn  in  from  the  pubes,  between  the  prte- 
putiuiu  and  glans,  and  which  afterward  becoming  fi,ed 
in  the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  occasion  an  itching,  or 
slight  stinging,  particularly  on  motion.  J.  Pearson, 
surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  has  seen  Ave  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  gave  immediate  relief  by  extracting  the 
small  hair  from  the  urethra. 

4.  Prurigo  pubis,  [tching  papula-  often  arise  o*  the 
pubes,  and  become  extremely  sore  if  their  tops  are  re- 
in »ved  by  scratching.  They  are  occasioned  sometimes 
by  neglect  of  cleanliness,  but  more  commonly  by  a 

iesof  pediculus,  which  perforates  the  cuticle,  and 
thus  derives  its  nourishment,  remaining  fixed  in  the 
same  situation.  These  insects  are  termed  by  Linneas, 
&.c.  prdiculi  pubis;  they  do  not,  however,  affect  the 
pubes  only,  but  often  adhere  to  the  eyebrows,  eyelids, 
and  axilla.'.  They  are  olten  found,  also,  on  the  breast, 
abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs,  in  persons  of  the  sanguine 
temperament,  who  have  those  parts  covered  with 
strong  hairs.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  seldom  or 
never  fix  upon  the  hairy  scalp.  The  great  irritation 
produced  by  them  on  the  skin,  solicits  constantly 
scratching,  by  which  they  are  torn  from  their  attach- 
ments :  and  painful  tubercles  arise  a;  the  places  where 
they  had  adhered.  When  the  pediculi  are  diffused 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
patient's  linen  often  appears  as  if  sprinkled  with  drops 
of  blood. 

5.  Prurigo  scroti.  The  scrotum  is  affected  with  a 
troublesome  and  constant  itching  from  ascandes  within 
the  rectum,  from  friction  by  violent  exercise  in  hot 
weather,  and  very  usually  from  the  pediculi  pubis. 
Another  and  more  important  form  of  the  complaint  ap- 
pears ni  old  men,  sometimes  connected  with  the  pru- 
rigo podicis,  and  referrible  to  a  morbid  stale  of  the 
.skin,  or  superficial  gland  of  the  part.  The  scrotum,  in 
this  case,  assumes  a  brown  colour,  often  also  becoming 
ihick,  scaly,  and  wrinkled.  The  itching  extends  to  the 
akin  covering  the  penis,  more  especially  along  the 
course  of  the  urethra  ;  and  has  little  respite,  either  by 
lay  or  night. 

6.  The  Prurigo  pndendi  muliebris,  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  prurigo  scroti  in  men.  It  is  often  a 
symptomatic  complaint  in  the  lichen  and  lepra  ;  it  like- 
wise originates  from  ascarides  irritating  the  rectum, 
and  is  in  some  cases  connected  with  a  discbarge  of  the 
liuor  albus. 

A  similar  affection  arises  in  consequence  of  a 
Change  of  state  in  the  genital  organs  at  the  lime  of  pu- 
oerty,  attended  with  a  series  of  most  distressing  sensa- 
tions. Dr.  Willan  confines  bis  attention  to  o 
the  disorder,  which  may  be  considered  as  idiopathic, 
arid  which  usually  affects  women  sunn  alter  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  catamehia.  It  chieliy  occurs  in  those  who 
are  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  inclined  to 
corpulency.  Its  seat  is  the  labia  pudendi,  and  entrance 
to  the  vagina.  It  is  often  accompanied  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  tension  or  fulness  of  those  parts,  and 
sometimes  with  inflamed  itching  papulae  on  the  labia 
and  mons  veneris.  The  distress  arising  from  a  strong 
and  almost  perpetual  itching  in  the  above  situation, 
may  be  easily  imagined.  In  order  to  allay  it  in  some  de- 
gree, the  sufferers  have  frequent  recourse  to  friction, 
ami  to  cooling  applications;  wienie  they  are  neces- 
sitated to  forego  the  enjoymenl  ef  society.  An  excite- 
ment of  venereal  sensations  also  takes  place  from  the 
constant  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  pans  affected,  as 
will  as  from  the  means  employed  to  procure  allevia- 
tion. The  complicated  distress  thus  aiising,  renders 
almost   insupportable,  and  olten   produces  a 

mind  bordering  on  frenzy. 

Deep  ulcerations  of  the  pans  seldom  take  place  in 
the  prurigo  pudendi :  but  the  appearance  of  aphthie  on 

the  labia  and  in  inpb.e,  is  by  no  means  unusual,     from 

intercourse  with  females  under  these  circumstances, 
in  n  are  liable  to  i»'  affecti  d  with  aphthous  uli 

and  Inside  of  die  piteputium,  which 
prove  troublesome  for  a  length  of  time,  and  often  ex- 
cite an  alarm,  being  mistaken  for  chancres. 

Women,  after  the  fourth  mouth  of  their  pregnancy. 
-lien  suffer  greatly  from  the  prurigo  pudendi,  attended 
with  aphtha;.    These,  in  a  leu  cases,  have  been  sm-- 

troyed  the 
nympliB!,  and   produced  a  fatal  hectic:  such  instances 
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are,  however,  extremely  rare.    The  complaint  hag,  in 
general,  some  intervals  or  remissions;  and  the  aphtha; 
usually  disappear  soon  after  delivery,  whether  at  the 
full  time,  or  by  a  miscarriage. 
PRURITUS.    [From  prvrio,  to  itch.)  See  Prurig .» 
Prussian  alkali.    See  Alkali,  phlogisticated. 
Prussian  blue.     See  Blue,  Prussian. 
PRUSS1ATE.    A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
prussic  acid,  or  colouring  matter  of  Prussian  blue,  with 
a  salifiable  basis:  thus,  prussiute  of  potassa,  &x. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.  Acidvm  prussie.um.  Acidum 
hydrocijniucum.  Hydrocyanic  acid.  "The  combina- 
tion of  this  acid  with  iron  was  long  known,  and  used 
as  a  pigment  by  the  name  of  Prussian  blue,  before  ils 
nature  was  understood.  Scheelc's  method  of  obtaining  it 
is  this  : — Mix  four  ounces  of  Prussian  blue  with  two  of 
red  oxide  of  mercury  prepared  by  nitric  acid,  and  boii 
them  in  twelve  ounces  by  weight  of  water,  till  the 
whole  becomes  colourless;  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  one  ounce  of  clean  iron  filings,  and  six  or  seven 
drachms  of  sulphuric  acid.  Draw  off  by  distillation 
about  a  fourth  of  the  liquor,  which  will  be  piussic 
acitl ;  though,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  a 
portion  of  sulphuric,  to  render  it  puie,  it  may  be  recti- 
fied by  redistilling  it  from  carbonate  of  lime. 

This  pi  ussic  acid  has  a  strong  smell  of  peach-blos- 
soms, or  bitter  almonds;  its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish, 
then  acrid,  hot,  and  virulent,  and  excites  coughing;  it 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  assume  the  form  of  gas ;  it 
has  been  decomposed  in  a  high  temperature,  and  by  the 
contact  of  light,  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen.  It  does  not  completely  neutralize 
alkalies,  and  is  displaced  even  by  the  carbonic  acid  ;  it 
has  no  action  upon  metals,  but  unites  with  their  oxides, 
and  forms  salts  lor  the  most  part  insoluble  ;  it  likewise 
unites  into  triple  salts  with  these  oxides  and  aiKalies; 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  decomposes  it. 

The  peculiar  smell  of  tlie  prussic  acid  could  scarcely 
fail  to  suggest  its  affinity  with  the  deleterious  principle 
that  rises  in  the  distillation  of  the  leaves  of  the  lauro- 
cerasus,  bitter  kernels  of  fruits,  and  some  other  vege 
table  productions;  and  Schrader,  of  Berlin,  has  ascer 
tained  the  fact,  that  these  vegetable  substances  do  con 
tarn  a  principle  capable  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate 
with  iron  ;  and  that  with  lime  they  afford  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  iron  equal  to  the  prussiate  of  that  earth. 
Dr.  Bucbolz,  of  Weimar,  and  Roloff,  of  Magdeburg, 
confirm  this  fact.  The  prussic  acid  appears  to  come 
over  in  the  distilled  oil. 

Prussic  acid  and  its  combinations  have  been  lately 
investigated  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Vauquelin  in  France, 
ami  Porrcti  in  England. 

To  a  quantity  of  powdered  Prussian  blue  diffused  in 
boiling  water,  let  red  oxide  of  mercury  be  added  in 
\e  portions  till  the  blue  colour  is  destroyed. 
Filter  the  liquid,  and  concentrate  by  evaporation  till  a 
pellicle  appears.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  prussiate,  or 
cyanide  of  mercury,  will  be  formed.  Dry  these,  and 
put  them  into  a  tubulated  L-lass  retort,  to  "the  beak  of 
which  is  adapted  a  horizontal  tube  about  two  feet  long, 
and  fully  half  an  inch  wide  at  its  middle  part.  The 
first  third-part  of  the  lube  next  the  retort  is  filled  with 
small  pieces  of  white  marble,  the  two  other  thirds 
with  fused  muriate  of  lime.  To  the  end  of  this  tube 
is  adapted  a  small  receiver,  which  should  be  artificially 
refrigerated.  Pour  on  the  crystals  muriatic  acid,  iii 
rather  less  quantity  than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
oxide  of  mercury  which  formed  them.  Apply  a  very 
gentle  heat  to  the  retort.  Prussic  acid,  named  hydro 
cyanic  by  Gay  Lussac,  will  he  evolved  in  vapour,  and 
will  condense  in  the  tube.  Whatever  muriatic  acid 
may  pass  over  with  it,  will  be  abstracted  by  the  mar 
hie,  while  the  water  will  be  absorbed  by  the  mu- 
riate of  lime.  By  means  of  moderate  heat  applied  to 
the  tube,  the  prussic  acid  may  he  made  to  pass  succes 
sively  along;  and  after  being  1. 'ft  sometime  in  contac' 
with  the  muriate  of  lime,  it  may  he  finally  driven  into 
the  receiver.    As  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  mar 

hie  by  the  muriatic  is  apt  to  cany  oil'  Mime  of  the  prus- 
sic  acid,  care  should  be  taken  to  conduct  the  heat  so  as 
to  prevent  the  distillation  of  this  mineral  acid. 

Prussic  acid  thus  oltained  has  the  following  proper- 
ties . — It  is  a  colouiie*  liquid,  possessing  "a  strong 
odour;  and  the  exhalation,  if  Incautiously  snuffed  up 
tin  nostrils,  may  produce  sickness  or  fainting.  Its 
taste  is  cooling  at  first,  then  hot,  asthenic  in  a  ii»h 
degree,  and  a  true  poison. 


This  acid,  when  compared  with  tlio  other  animal 
products,  is  distinguished  by  the  great  quantity  of  ni 
urogen  it  contains,  by  its  small  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
end  especially  by  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

When  tliis  acid  is  kept  in  well  closed  vessels,  even 
though  bo  air  be  present,  it  is  sometimes  decomposed 
in  less  than  an  hoar,  it  has  bees  occasionally  kept  L5 
days  without  alteration  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be 
kept  longer,  without  exhibiting  signs  of  decomposition. 
It  begins  by  ■gauming  a  reddish-brown  colour,  which 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper;  and  it  gradually  deposites 
a  considerable  carbonaceous  matter  which  gives  a 
deep  colour  to  both  water  and  acids,  aim  emits  a  stroll" 
smell  ot' ammonia.  It' the  bottle  containing  theprus- 
sic  acid  b«  not  hermetically  sealed,  nothing  remains 
but  a  dry  chany  mass,  which  gives  no  colour  to  water. 
Tims  a  prussiate  of  ammonia  la  formed  at  the  expense 
of  a  part  ot' the  acid,  and  anazotnret  of  carbon.  When 
potassium  is  heated  in  prussic  acid  vapour  mixed  with 
hydrogen  ot  nitrogen,  there  is  absorption  without  in- 
flammation, and  the  metal  is  converted  into  a  gray 
spongy  substance,  which  melts,  and  assumes  a  yellow 
colour. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  potassium  employed  capa- 
ble of  disengaging  from  water  a  volume  of  hydrogen 
equal  to  50  parts,  we  find  alter  the  action  of  the  po- 
tassium, 

1.  That  the  caseous  mixture  has  experienced  a  dimi- 
nution of  volume  amounting  to  50  parts. 

2.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  potassa  and  ana- 
lyzing the  residue  by  o.xygeu,  that  50  parts  of  hydrogen 
have  been  produced. 

3.  And  consequently  that  the  potassium  liasabsoihed 
100  parts  of  prussic  vapour;  for  there  is  a  diminution 
of  50  parts  which  would  obviously  have  been  twice  as 
great  had  not  50  parts  of  hydrogen  been  disengaged. 

iw  matter  is  prussiate  of  potassa;  properly  a 
■if  potassium,  analogous  in  iis  formation  to  the 
chloride  and  iodide,  when  muriatic  and hydriodic gases 
are  made  to  act  on  potassium. 

The  base  of  prussic  acid  thus  divested  of  its  acidi- 
fying hydrogen,  should  be  called,  agreeably  to  the  same 
chemical  analogy,  prussine.  Gay  Lussac  styles  it  cy- 
anogen, because  it  is  tiie  principle  which  generates 
blue;  or,  literally,  the  blue-maker. 

Like  muriatic  and  hydriodic  acids  also,  it  contains 
half  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  former  have  in  the  present  stale  of  our  know- 
ledge simple  radicals, chlorine  and  iodine,  while  that 
of  the  latter  is  a  compound  of  one  volume  vapour  of 
carbon,  and  half  a  volume  of  nitrogen.  This  radical 
forms  true  prussides  with  metals. 

If  the  term  cyanogen  be  objectionable  as  allying  it  to 
<)-ycen,  instead  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  the  term  hydro- 
fywc'jt  acid  must  be  equally  so,  as  implying  that  it 
contains  water.  Thus  we  say,  hydronitric,  hydromuri- 
atic,  and  hydrophosphoric,  to  denote  the  aqueous  com- 
pounds of  the  nitric,  muriatic,  and  phosphoric  acids. 
As  the  singular  merit  of  Gay  Lussac,  however,  has 
commanded  a  very  general  compliance  among  chemists 
with  his  nomenclature,  we  shall  use  the  terms  prussic 
acid  and  hydrocyanic  indifferently,  as  has  long  been 
done  with  the  words  nitrogen  and  azote. 

The  prusside  or  cyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  very 
alkaline  solution  in  water,  even  when  a  great  excess 
of  hydrocyanic  vapour  has  been  present  at  its  forma- 
tion. In  this  respect  it  differs  from  tlie  chlorides 
and  iodides  of  that  metal,  which  are  perfectly  neutral. 

Barytefe,  potassa,  and  soda  combine  with  prussine, 
forming  true  prussides  of  these  alkaline  oxides  ;  ana- 
logous to  what  are  vulgarly  called  oxymuriates  of 
lime,  potassa,  and  soda.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury 
acts  so  powerfully  on  prussic  acid  vapour,  when  as- 
sisted by  heat,  that  the  compound  which  ought  to  re- 
sult is  destroyed  by  the  heat  disengaged.  The  same 
thing  happens  when  a  little  of  the  concentrated  acid  is 
poured  upon  the  oxide.  A  great  elevation  of  tempe- 
raiure  takes  place,  which  would  occasion  a  dangerous 
explosion  if  the  experiment  were  made  upon  consider- 
able quantities.  When  the  acid  Is  diluted,  the  oxide 
dissolves  rapidly,  with  a  considerable  heat,  and  with- 
out the  disengagement  of  any  gas.  The  substance 
formerly  called  prussiate  of  mercury  is  generated, 
which  when  moist  may,  like  the  muriates,  still  re- 
tain that  name;  but  when  dry  is  a  prusside  of  the 
metal. 

When  the  cold  oxide  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
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acid,  dilated  into  a  gaseous  form  by  hydrogen 
pour  is  absorbed  in  a  lew  minutes.     The  h>. 

unchanged.    When  a  considerable  quantity  of  vap<  mi 

has  thus  been  absorbed,  the  oxide  ad! 
of  the  tube,  and  on  applying  heat,  Water  is  obtained. 
The   hydrogen  of  tin-  acid  lias  here  united  with  tin 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  to  form  the  water,  while  their  twe 

radicals  combine.     Red  oxide  of  mercury  becomes  BD 

excellent  reagent  for  detecting  prussic  aci  J. 

By   exposing   the   dry   prusside  of  mercun 

iii  a  retort,  toe  radical  cyanogen  or  puis.-, 
tained. 

From  the  experiments  of  Magendie 
the  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  most  violent  of  all 
poisons.    When  a  rod  dipped  into  it  is  bun! 
tact  with  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  death  ensues  bofoir 
the  rod  can  be  withdrawn.     If  a  bird  bell 
raent  over  the  mouth  of  a  phial  containing  this  acid,  it 
dies.    In  the  Annates  de  Chimie  for  I! 
notice: — M.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  lefl  i 
on  a  table  a  Bask  containing  alkohol  Impregnated  with 
prussic  acid:  the  servant,  enticed  by  the  agreeable  fla- 
vour of  the  liquid,  swallowed  a  small  glass  of  it.     In 
two  minutes  she  dropped  down  dead,  as  if  struck  with 
apoplexy.    The  body  w  as  not  examined. 

"Scharinger,  a  professor  at  Vienna,"  sayt 
"prepared,  six  or  seven  months  ago,  a  pureain 
hated  prussic  acid  ;  he  spread  a  certain  qui 
it  on  his  naked  aim,  and  died  a  little  time  thereat!,  i." 

Dr. Magendie  has,  however,  ventured  to  Introduce 
its  employment  into  medicine.    He  found  it  beneficial 
against  phthisis  and  chronic  catarrhs.     His, 
the  following  ■ — 

Mix  one  part  of  the  pure  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid 
of  Gay  Lussac  with  8j  of  water  by  weight.  To 
this  mixture  he  gives  the  name  of  medicinal  prussic 
acid. 

Of  this  he  takes  1  gros.  or       59  grs.  Troy 
Distilled  water,  1  lb.      or    75i'i0  \ 
Pure  sugar,  l.J  oz.    or      708)  | 

And  mixing  the  ingredients  well  together,  he  adminis- 
ters a  table-spoonful  every  morning  and  evening.  A 
well-written  report  of  the  use  of  the  prussic  acid  in 
certain  diseases,  by  Dr.  Magendie,  was  communicated 
by  Dr.  Granville  to  Mr.  Brande,  and  is  inserted  in  tin 
fourth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science. 

For  the  following  ingenious  and  accurate  process  fot 
preparing  prussic  acid  for  medicinal  uses.  I  am  indebl 
ed  to  Dr.  Niinino  of  Glasgow. 

l:  Take  of  the  ferroprussiate  of  potassa  II 
of  the  protoeulphate  of  iron  84j  grains,  dissolve  ihi  i-. 
separately  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  mingle  the;,. 
Alter  allowing  the  precipitate  of  the  protopru 
iron  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  part,  and  add  water  to 
wash  the  sulphate  of  potassa  completely  away.  To 
the  protoprussiate  of  iron,  mixed  with  lour  ounces  ol 
pure  water,  add  135  grains  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury 
and  boil  the  whole  till  the  oxide  is  dissolved.  With 
the  above  proportions  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  the  pn  - 
loprussiate.  of  iron  is  completely  decomposed,     Tlie 

ig  kept  warm,  the  oxide  of  iron  w 
the  bottom  ;  the  clear  part  may  be  poured  off  to  be  fi 
tered   through   paper,  taking  care  to  keep  the   funnel 
covered,  so  that  crystals  may  not  form  in  it  by  refri 
geration.     The  residuum  may  be  trraiod  with  more 
water,  and  thrown  upon  the  tiller,  upon  which  warm 
water  ought  to  he  poured,  until  all  the  solub 
washed  away.    By  evaporation,  and  subseq 
in  a  cool  place,  145  grains  of  crystals  of  the  prUssidc 
cr  cyanide  of  mercury  will  be  procured  in  qui 
lar  prisms. 

"The  following  process  for  eliminating  the  I 
anicacid  I  believe  lo  he  new: — Take  of  the  cyanide  of 
mercury  in  fine  powder  one  ounce,  diffuse  it  in  twe 
ounces  of  water,  and  to  it,  by  slow  degrees,  add  a  -,  In 
lion  of  hydrosulphuret  of  barytes,  made  by  riccom] 
Ing sulphate  of  barytes  with  charcoal  in  tin 
way.    Of  the  sulphurot  of  barytes  take  an  oui 
it  with  six  ounces  of  water,  and  filter  it  as  hoi 
ble.     Add  this  in  small  portions  to  the  cyanide  ol  mer- 
cury, agitating  the  whole  very  well,  and  allowing  m.i 
licitiit  time  for  the  cyanide  to  dissolve,  while  lb"  de 
composition  is  going  on  between  it  and  the  i 
phuref,  as  it  is  added.     Continue  the  addition  of  tilt 
hydrosulphuret  so  long  as  a  dark  precipitate  of  sulphn 
ret  of  mercury  falls  down,  and  even  allowing 
excess.    Let  the  whole  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and 
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Rept  warm  till  the  fluid  drops  through ;  add  more  water 
lo  wash  the  sulphuret  of  Mercury,  until  eight  ounces 
of  fluid  have  passed  through  the  filter,  and  ft  has  be- 
come tasteless.  To  this  fluid,  which  contains  the  prus- 
of  barytea,  with  a  small  excess  of  liydrosulphuret 
of  barytes,  add  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  and  allowed  to  become  cold,  so  inn'.' 
ilphate  of  barytes  falls  down.  The  excess  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  will  be  removed  by  adding  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  agitating 
well.  The  whole  may  now  be  put  upon  a  filter, Which 
mu  •'  be  closely  covered  ;  the  fluid  Which  passes  is  ihe 
hydrocyanic  acid  of  what  is  called  the  medical  stand- 
ard strength." 

Scheele  found  that  prussic  acid  occasioned  precipi- 
tates with  only  the  following  three  metallic  solutions: 
nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury,  and  carbonate  of  silver. 
The  first  is  white,  the  second  black,  the  third  green, 
becoming  blue. 

The  hydrocyanates  are  all  alkaline,  even  wlien  a 
great  excess  of  acid  is  employed  in  their  formation,  and 
they  are  decomposed  by  the  weakest  acids." — lire's 
Chem.  Diet. 

PRUSSINE.  Prussic  gas.  Cyanogen.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  the  prusside  or  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury by  heat. 

When  the  simple  mercurial  prusside  is  exposed  to 
heat  in  a  small  glass  retort,  or  tube,  shut  at  one  extre- 
mity, it  soon  begins  to  blacken.  It  appears  to  melt  like 
an  animal  matter,  and  then  the  prussine  is  disengaged 
)n  abundance.  This  gas  is  pure  from  the  beginning 
of  the  process  to  the  end,  provided  always  that  the 
heat  be  not  very  high;  for  if  it  were  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  melt  the  glass,  a  little  azote  would  he  evolv- 
ed. Mercury  is  volatilized  with  a  considerable  quail 
uty  of  prusside,  and  there  remains  a  chany  matter  of 
the  colour  of  soot,  and  as  light  as  lampblack,  The 
prusside  of  silver  gives  out  likewise  prussine  when 
lieated  ;  but  the  mercurial  prusside  is  preferable  to 
every  other. 

Prussine  or  cyanogen  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid. 
Its  smell,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  is  very 
strong  and  penetrating.  lis  solution  in  water  lias  a 
very  sharp  taste.  The  gas  burn;  with  a  bluish  flame 
mixed  with  purple.  Its  sp.  gr.,  compared  to  that  of 
air,  is  i..uuG4. 

Prussine  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  pretty  high  heat, 
without  being  decomposed.  Water,  agitated  with  it 
for  some  minutes,  at  ihe  temperature  of  (i8°,  absorbed 
about  41  times  its  volume.  Pure  alkohol  absorbs  23 
times  its  volume.  Sulphuric  Ether  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine dissolve  at  least  as  much  as  water.  Tincture  of 
litmus  is  reddened  by  prussine.  The  carbonic  acid 
proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  the  decomposition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  prussine  and  water.  It  deprives  the  red' 
sulphate  of  manganese  of  its  colour,  a  properly  which 
prussic  acid  does  not  possess. 

Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iodine  may  be  sublimed 
by  tin;  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  in  prussine,  without  occa- 
sioning any  change  on  it.  Its  mixture  with  hydrogen 
was  not  altered  by  the  same  temperature,  or  by  passing 
electrical  sparks  through  it.  Copper  and  gold  do  not 
,  imbine  with  it;  but  iron,  when  heated  almost  to 
less,  decomposes  it  in  part. 

In  the  cold,  potassium  acts  but  slowly  on  prussine, 
because  a  crust  is  formed  on  its  surface,  which  presents 
an  obstacle  to  the  mutual  action.  On  applying  the 
spirit-lamp,  the  potassium  becomes  speedily  inran- 
di  scent ;  the  absorption  of  the  gas  begins,  ihe  inflamed 

gradually  diminishes,  anil  when  it  disappears  en- 
which  lakes  place  in  a  ivw  seconds,  the  absorp- 
likewise  at  an  end. 
Tin'  compound  of  prussine  and  potassium  is  yellow- 
ish.   It  dissolves  in  water  without  effervescence,  and 
the  solution  is  strongly  alkaline.     Its  taste  is  the  same 
,  of  hydrocyanate  or  simple  prussiate  of  poiassa, 
.nil  it  possesses  all  the  properties. 
When  a  pure  solution  of  potassa  is  introduced  into 
this  gas,  the  absorption  is  rapid.    If  the  alkali  be  nol 
and  he  not  quite  saturated,  it  is 
scarcely  tinged  of  a  lemon-ycUow  colour.    But  if  the 
ne  be  in  excess,  we  obtain  a  brown  solution, 
apparently  carbonaceous.    On  pouring  potassa  com- 
bined  with  prussine    into  a  saline  solution  of  a  black 
oxide  of  iron,  and  adding  an  acid,  we  obtain  Pn 
blue. 
The  instant  an  acid  is  poured  into  the  solution  ol 


prussine  in  potassa,  a  strong  effervescence  of  carbonic 
acid  is  produced,  and  at  the  same  lime  a  strong  smell  of 
prussic  acid  becomes  perceptible.  Ammonia  is  like- 
wise formed,  which  remains  combined  with  the  acid 
employed  and  which  may  he  rendered  very  sensible  tc 
the  smell  by  the  addition  of  quicklime.  Since,  there- 
fore, we  are  obliged  to  arid  an  acid  in  order  to  form 
Prussian  blue,  its  formation  occasions  no  farther  diffi 
culty. 

Soda,  barytes,  and  strontitcs  produce  the  same  effect 
as  potassa.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  that  prussine 
forms  particular  combinations  with  the  alkalies,  which 
are  permanent  till  some  circumstance  determined  the 
formation  of  new  products.  These  combinations  are 
true  salts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  analagous  to  those 
formed  by  acids.  In  fact,  prussine  possesses  acid  cha- 
racters. It  contains  two  elements,  azote  and  carbon, 
the  fust  of  which  is  strongly  acidifying,  according  lo 
Gay  Lussac  Prussine  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus, 
and  neutralizes  the  bases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  acts 
as  a  simple  body  when  it  combines  with  hydrogen  ;  and 
it  is  this  double  function  of  a  simple  and  compound 
body,  which  renders  its  nomenclature  so  embarrassing. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  compounds  of  prussine  and  the 
alkalies,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  term  pros- 
sides,  do  not  separate  in  water  like  the  alkaline  chlo- 
rurets  (o.xymuriaiesi,  which  produce  chlorates  and  mu 
riates. 

The  metallic  oxides  do  not  seem  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  changes  on  prussine  as  the  alkalies. 

Prussine  rapidly  decomposes  the  carbonates  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  and"  prussides  of  the  oxides  aie  obtained. 
When  passed  through  sulphuret  of  barytes,  itcombines 
without  disengaging  the  sulphur,  and  renders  it  very 
fusible  and  of  a  brownish-black  colour.  When  put 
into  water,  we  obtain  a  colourless  solution,  but  which 
gives  a  deep  brown  (maroon)  colour  to  muriate  of 
iron.  What  does  not  dissolve  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sulphate,  which  is  doubtless  formed  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  sulphuret  of  barytes. 

On  dissolving  prussine  in  the  sulphuretted  liydrosul- 
phuret of  barytes,  sulphur  is  precipitated,  which  is 
again  dissolved  when  the  liquor  is  saturated  with  prus- 
sine, and  we  obtain  a  solution  having  a  very  deep 
brown  maroon  colour.  This  gas  does  not  decompose 
sulphuret  of  silver,  nor  of  potassa. 

ssine  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  combine  slowly 
with  each  other.  A  yellow  substauce  is  obtained  in 
line  needles,  which  dissolves  in  water,  does  not  precipi- 
tate nitrate  of  lead,  produces  no  Prussian  blue,  and  is 
composed  of  1  volume  prussine  (cyanogen ;,  and  1A 
volumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  prussine  begin  to  act  on  each 
other  whenever  they  come  in  contact ;  but  some  hours 
are  requisite  to  render  the  effect  complete.  We  per- 
ceive at  first  a  white  thick  vapour,  which  soon  disap- 
pears. The  diminution  of  volume  is  considerable,  and 
the  glass  in  which  the  mixture  is  made  becomes  opaque, 
:  being  covered  with  a  solid  brown  matter 
On  mixing  90 parts  of  prussine,  and  297 ammonia,  they 
combined  nearly  in  ihe  proportion  of  1  to  l.l.  Tins 
compound  gives  a  dark  orange-brown  colour  to  watet 
hut  dissolves  only  in  a  very  small  proportion.  The 
liquid  produces  no  Prussian  blue  with  the  salts  of 
iron. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,  Sir  11.  Davy  has  slated  some  Interesting  particu- 
lars relative  to  prussine.  By  heating  prusside  of  mer- 
cury in  muriatic  acid  gas,  he  obtained  pure  liquid 
prussic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate.  By  heating 
iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  in  comae  with  puis 
side  of  mercury,  compounds  of  these  bodies  with  prus- 
sine or  cyanogen  may  be  formed.  That  of  iodine  is  a 
very  curious  body.  It  is  volatile  at  a  very  moderate 
heat;  and  on  cooling  collects  iii  iloccu.V,  adhering  to- 
gether like  oxide  of  zinc  formed  by  com;  ustion.  It  has 
a  pungent  smell,  and  very  aerid  taste. 

PSALLOI'DES.  (From  s^AXo,-,  a  stringed  instw- 
menl,  and  tiios,  a  likeness:  because  it  appears  ns  if 
stringed  like  a  dulcimer.)  Applied  by  the  ancients  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  fornix  Of  the  brain. 

PSALTE'RIUM.  (A  harp:  because  it  is  marked 
with  lines  thatgiveitthe  appearance  of  a  harp.)  Lyra. 
The  medullary  body  that  unites  the  posterior  crura  of 
the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PSAMMI'SMUS.  (From  ^ojiuoj,  sand.)  An  n$> 
plication  of  hot  sand  tc.  any  part  ofthe  body. 


PSAMMO'DES.  (From  uVap/joj,  sand.)  Applied  to 
mine  which  depositee  a  sauth  s.  diiuuut. 

PSELU'SMUS.  (From  d/sXAiJu,  Ui  have  a  hesita- 
tion of  speech,)  Psellotis.  Defect  of  speech.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dysci- 
nesia\,  of  Cullen. 

Psello'tis.     See  Psellismvs. 

PSEUDA'CORTJS.  (From  \j.t»5nc,  false,  and  a«o- 
pov,  the  acorus  plant:  because  it  resembled  and  was 
substituted  for  that  plant.)     See  fria  Pscudocorus. 

PSEUDO.     (Vcv&ric,  false.)     Spurious.     This  word 

is  fixed  to  the  name  of  several  diseases,  because  they 

resemble  them,  but  are  not  those  diseases  ;  as  Pseudo- 
pneumonia  Pseudo-phrenitis.  It  is  also  prefixed  to 
many  suDstances  which  are  only  fictitious  imitations; 
us  Psendomomvm,  a  spurious  kind  of  amomum,  &c. 

PSEUDOBLE'PSIS.  (From  <j.cv5r,;,  (also,  and 
SXeipis,  sight.)  Phantasm*;  Suffusio.  Imaginary 
vision  of  objects.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  La- 
tales,  and  Order  Dysesthesia,  of  Cullen;  characterized 
Dy  depraved  sight,  creating  objects,  or  representing  them 
different  from  what  they  are.    Species  : — 

1.  Pscudoblcpsi*  imaginaria,  in  which  objects  art- 
perceived  that  are  not  present. 

■2.  Pseudoilepsis  mutatis,  in  which  objects  that  are 
present  appear  somewhat  changed. 

PSEUDOCYKS1S.  (From  d/ro&ff,  false,  and  KVtjmi, 
pregnancy.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in  Good's 
Nosology.    Class  •  'rder,  Carpotiea.    False 

conception.     It  has  two  species,  viz.  Pseudoi 
laris,  and  inanis. 

PSEUDOMELANTHIUM.  (From  ^cvinc,  false, 
and  melanthium,  the  name  of  a  plant.)  See  Agro- 
sternina  gitka^o. 

PSEUDOPYRETHRUM.  (From  ^eikJik.  false,  and 
pyrithrum,  the  name  of  a  plant:  so  called,  because 
when  the  flowers  are  chewed  they  impart  a  warmth 
somewhat  like  that  of  pyrelhrum  root.)  See  Achillea 
pturmica. 

PSI'DIUM.  (Altered  by  Linntpus  from  y/i&as  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Icesandria;  Order,  Jl/is- 
nogynia. 

PsiniuM  pomifeiu'M.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
apple  guava.  This  plant,  and  the  pyriferum,  bear 
fruits,  the  former  like  apples,  the  latter  like  pears.  The 
apple  kind  is  most  cultivated  in  the  Indies,  on  account 
of  the  pulp  having  a  tine  acid  flavour,  whereas  the  pear 
species  is  sweet,  and  then  lore  not  so  agreeable  in  warm 
climates.  Of  the  inner  pulp  of  cither,  the  inhabitants 
make  jellies;  and  of  the  outer  rind  they  make  tarts, 
marmalades,  &c.  The  latter  they  also  stew  and  eat 
with  milk,  and  prefer  them  to  any  other  stewed  fruits. 
They  have  an  astringent  quality,  Which  exists  also  in 
every  pan  of  the  tree,  and  abundantly  in  the  leaf-buds, 
which  are  occasionally  boiled  with  barley,  and  liquor- 
ice, as  an  excellent  drink  against  diarrhoeas.  A  sim- 
ple decoction  of  the  leaves,  used  as  a  bath,  is  said  to 
cure  the  itch,  and  most  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Psidii'm  pyrifercm.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
pear  guava.     See  Psidium  pomifcrum. 

Psilo'thra.  (From  t//(Aoti>,  to  denudate.)  Appli- 
cations to  remove  the  hair. 

Psilo'thrum.  (From  d,iXow,  to  depilate:  so  called 
because  it  was  used  to  remove  the  hair.)  The  white 
briony. 

Psimmy'thicm.  (From  xpito,  to  smooth:  so  called 
because  of  its  use  as  a  cosmetic.)  Ceiusse,  or  white 
lead. 

PSO'iE.  (¥oa<,  the  loins.)  Alopcces ;  Xifrometra  ; 
Neuromcteres.    1.  The  loins. 

2.  The  name  of  two  pair  of  muscles  in  the  loins. 
PSO'AS.     (From  ij,  oat,  the  loins.)     Belonging  to  the 

loins. 

Psoas  abscess.     See  Lumbar  abscess. 

Psoas  maonus.  Psoas,  sea  lumbaris  internus,  of 
VYinslow.  Pre-lumbo-trochuntin,  of  Dumas.  This  is 
a  long,  thick,  and  very  considerable  muscle,  situated 
close  to  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebra:. 
It  arises  from  the  bodies  of  the  last  vertebra;  of  the  back, 
and  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebra"  laterally,  as  well  as  from 
the  anterior  surfaces  of  their  transverse  processes  by 
distinct  tendinous  and  fleshy  slips,  that  are  gradually 
collected  into  one  mass,  which  becomes  thicker  as  it 
descends,  till  it  reaches  the  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebra', 
where  it  grows  narrower  again,  and  uniting  its  outer 
and  posterior  edge  (where  it  tegina  to  bee"""-  teiuii 
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nous)  with  the  iliacus  interims,  descends  along  vrith 
mat  iuu  ligamentum  Fallopli,  and  goes  to 

ai  the  bottom  of  the  trochanter 
minor,  of  the  os  femoris,  and  fleshy  into  the  bone  a 
lutle  below  that  process.  Between  the  tendon  of  this 
muscle  and  the  ischium,  we  find  a  considerable  bursa 
mucosa.  This  muscle,  at  its  origin,  has  some  connes 
ion  with  the  diaphragm,  and  likew  ise  with  the  quadra- 
tus  lumborum.    ii  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  flexors 

of  the   thighs    forwards,  and    may   likewise  assist   In 

turning  it  outwards.  When  the  inferior  extremity il 
fixed,  it  may  help  to  bend  the  body  forwards,  and  ill  an 
erect  posture  it  greatly  assists  In  preserving  the  equili- 
brium of  the  trunk  upon  the  upper  pari  of  the  thigh. 

Psoas  1'akvi  s.  Pre-lumbo-pubien,  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle,  w  Inch  was  first  described  by  Riolanus,  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  psoas  niagnus,  at  the  anterior  part  of  tin 

buns.     The   psoas  parvus  arises  thin  and  fleshy  lion. 

the  side  of  the  uppermost  vertebra  of  the  loins,  am: 
sometimes  also  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  last  vertebra 
of  the  back,  and  from  the  transverse  proc<  ss«s  of  each 
of  these  vertebra-:  it  then  extends  over  part  of  the 
psoas  magnus,  ami  terminates  in  a  tbin,  Bat  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis, where  the  os  pubis  joins  the  ilium.  From  this 
tendon  a  great  number  of  fibres  aie  sent  off.  w hie h  form 
a  thin  fascia,  that  covers  parts  of  the  psoas  magntis  and 
iliacus  interims,  and  gradually  loses  Itself  on  the  lore 

part  of  the  thigh.  In  the  human  body,  this  muscle  is 
very  often  wanting  ;  but  in  adog,  according  to  Douglas, 

it  is  never  deficient.  Riolanus  \\  as  of  opinion,  that  it 
occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  women.  Winslow  as- 
serts just  the  contrary  ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
it  is  as  often  wanting  in  OLe  sex  as  in  the  other.  Its 
use  seems  to  be  to  assist  the  psoas  mognus  in  bending 
the  loins  forwards ;  and  when  we  are  lying  upon  our 
baf  k,  it  may  help  to  laise  the  pi 

Psoas  sive  lu.uisaris  internes.  Sec  Psoas  mag 
n  us. 

PSORA,  twpa.  Scabies-  The  itch.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dyalyscs,u( 
Cullen  :  appearing  first  on  the  wrists,  and  between  the 
fingers,  in  small  pustules  with  watery  heads.  It  is  con- 
tagious. 

PSORALEA.  (From  \pwpa\cos,  scabby  ;  because  the 
calyx,  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  are  more  or  less 
besprinkled  with  glandular  dots,  giving  a  scurfy  rough 
ness.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Via- 
dclphia  ;  Order,  Dccandriii. 

Psoralea  I'entai-iiylla.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Chexicuni  contraycrva,  Contrayerva  nova,  which 
is  by  many  as  much  esteemed  as  the  Dorstenia.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  soon  after  the  true  plant,  from 
Guiana  as  well  as  Mexico. 

PSORIASIS.  (From^wpa,  the  itch.)  The  disease 
to  which  Dr.  VVillan  uives  tliis  title  is  characterized  by 
a  roimh  and  scaly  state  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  con- 
tinuous, sometimes  in  separate  patches,  of  various 
sizes,  but  of  an  irregular  fimire,  and  for  the  mod  pari 
accompanied  with  rhagades  or  fissures  of  the  skin. 
From  the  lepra  :t  may  be  distinguished,  not  only  by  the 
distribution  of  the  patches,  but  also  by  its  cessation  \ 
and  recurrence  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by 
the  disorder  of  the  constitution  with  which  it  is  usually 
attended.    Dr.  Willan  gives  the  following  varieties: 

1.  Psoriasis  guttata.  This  complaint  appears  ii 
small,  distinct,  but  irregular  patches  of  laminated 
scales,  with  little  or  no  inflammation  round  them. 
The  patches  very  seldom  extend  to  tin-  size  of  a  six 
pence.  They  have  neither  an  elevated  border,  nor  the 
oval  or  circular   form  by  which  all   the  varieties   of 

lepra  are  distinguished ;  but  their  circumference  is 
sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes  goes  into  small  ser- 
pentine processes.  The  scale  formed  upon  each  of 
them  is  thin,  anil  maybe  easily  detached,  leaving  a  red, 
shining  base.  The  patches  arc  often  distril  uted  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  body,  but  more  particularly  on 
the  back  part  of  tin:  neck,  the  breasts,  arms,  loins, 
thighs,  and  legs.  They  appear  also  upon  the  face, 
Which  rarely  happens  in  lepra.  In  that  situation,  they 
are  red  and  more  rough  than  the  adjoining  cuticle,  but 
not  covered  with  scales.  The  psoriasis  guttata  otlen 
appears  on  children  in  a  sudden  eruption,  atli  ruled 
with  a  slieht  disorder  of  the  constitution,  and  spreads 
over  the  body  within  two  or  three  days.  In  adults  it 
commences  with  a  few  scaly  patches  on  the  extremi- 
,,u*  proceeds  very  gradually,  and  has  a  longer  duration 
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than  in  children.  Its  first  occurrence  is  usually  in  the 
Spring  season,  after  violent  pains  in  the  head,  stomach, 
and  limbs.  During  the  summer  it  disappears  sponta- 
neously, or  may  be  soon  removed  by  proper  applica- 
tions, but  it  is  apt  to  return  again  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  and  continues  so  to  do  for  several  successive 
years.  When  the  scales  have  been  removed,  and  the 
disease  is  about  to  go  off,  the  small  patches  have  a 
shining  appearance,  and  they  retain  a  dark  red,  inter- 
mixed with  somewhat  of  a  bluish  colour,  lor  many 
01  even  weeks,  before  the  skin  is  restored  to  its 
usual  slate.  In  the  venereal  disease  there  is  an  erup- 
tion which  very  much  resembles  the  psoriasis  guttata, 
he  only  difference  being  a  slighter  degree  of  s.  aliness, 
and  a  different  shade  of  colour  in  the  patches,  approach- 
ing to  a  livid  red,  or  very  dark  rose  colour.  The 
patches  vary  in  tiieir  extent,  from  the  section  of  a  pea, 

to  the  size  of  a  silver  penny,  but  are  not  exactly  cir- 
cular. They  rise  at  fust  very  Little,  if  at  all,  above  the 
cuticle.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  scales  appear  on 
them,  they  become  sensibly  elevated;  and  sometimes 

the  edge  or  circumference  of  the  patch  is  higher  than 
the  little  scales  in  its  centre.  This  eruption  is  usually 
seen  upon  the  forehead,  breast,  between  the  shoulders, 
or  in  the  inside  of  the  forearms,  in  the  groins,  about 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  upon  the  skin  covering  the 
Sower' part  of  the  abdomen.  The  syphilitic  psoriasis 
guttata  is  attended  with,  or  soon  followed  by,  an  ul- 
ceration of  the  throat.  It  appears  about  six  or  eight 
weeks  after  a  chancre  has  been  healed  by  an  ineffectual 
course  of  mercury.  A  similar  appearance  takes  place 
at  nearly  the  same  period,  in  some  cases  where  no  local 
symptoms  had  been  noticed.  When  a  venereal  sore  is 
in  a  discharging  state,  this  eruption,  orother  secondary 
symptoms,  often  appear  much  later  than  the  period 
above  mentioned.  They  may  also  be  kept  back  three 
months,  or  even  Ionizer,  by  an  inefficient  application  of 
mercury.  If  no  medicine  be  employed,  the  syphilitic 
form  of  the  psoriasis  guttata  will  proceed  during  several 
months,  the  number  of  the  spots  increasing,  and  their 
bulk  being  somewhat  enlarged,  but  without  any  other 
material  alteration. 

2.  The  Psoriasis  diffusa  spreads  into  large  patches 
irregularly  circumscribed,  reddish,  rough,  and  chappv, 
with  scales  interspersed.  It  commences,  in  general, 
with  numerous  minute  asperities,  or  elevations  of  tile 
cuticle,  more  perceptible  by  the  touch  '.ban  by  sight. 
'.  nun  these,  small  distinct  scales  are  soon  after  formed, 
adhering  by  a  dark  central  point,  while  their  edges  may 
i  white  and  detached.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks  all  the  intervening  cuticle  becomes  rough 
and  chappy,  appears  red,  and  raised,  and  wrinkled,  the 
lines  of  the  skin  sinking  into  deep  furrows.  The  scales 
which  form  among  them  are  often  slight,  and  repeat- 
edly exfoliate.  Sometimes,  without  any  previous  erup- 
tion of  papula1,  a  large  portion  of  the  skill  becomes  dry, 
harsh,  cracked,  reddish,  and  scaly,  as  above  described. 
In  other  cases,  the  disorder  commences  with  separate 
patches  of  an  uncertain  form  and  size,  some  of  them 
being  small,  like  those  in  the  psoriasis  guttata,  some 

mi  if  ii  larger.    The  patches  gradually  expand  till  they 

become  confluent,  and  nearly  cover  the  part  or  limb  af- 
fected. Both  the  psoriasis  guttata  and  diffusa  like- 
wise occur  as  a  sequel  of  the  lichen  simplex.     This 

transition  takes  place  more  certainly  after  frequent  re- 
turns of  the  lichen.  The  parts  most  affected  by  psori- 
asis diffusa  are  the  cheeks,  chin,  upper  eyelids,  and 
Comers  of  the  eves,  the  temples,  the  external  ear,  the 
neck,  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  lower  extremities,  ami  the 
forearm,  from  the  eiliow  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  along 
the  supinator  muscle  of  the  radius.     The  fingers  are 

sometimes  nearly  surrounded  with  a  loose  scaly  in- 
crustation; the  nails  crack  and  exfoliate  superficially, 
dy  patches  likewise  appear,  though  less  fre- 
quently, on  the  forehead  and  scalp,  on  tic  shoulders, 

hack,  mid  loins,  on  the  abdomen,  and    tnsti 

disease  occasionally  extends  to  all  the  parts  above  men- 
tioned ai  the  same  time;  but,  in  general,  It  affects  them 
ely,  leaving  one  placs  free,  and  appearing  in 
others  ;  sometimes  again  returning  to  Its  first  situation. 

The  psoriasis  diffusa    is  attended  with  a  sensation  of 

heat,  and  with  a  very  troublesome  Itching,  especially 
at  night,  it  exhibits  small,  slight,  distinct  scales, 
having  less  disposition  thatl  Hie  lepra  to  form  thick 
crusts.   Tbechapsorflssuresoftneakio,  which  usually 

make  a  pail  of  this  complaint,  are  very  sore  and  pain- 
ful, hni  seldom  discharge  any  fluid.     When  the  scales 
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are  removed  by  frequent  washia  r  by  the  application 
of  unguents,  the  surface,  thong*'  laised  and  uneven, 
appears  smooth  and  shining;  ant.  the  deep  furrows  of 
the  cuticle  are  lined  by  a  slight  scaliuess.  Should  any 
portion  of  the  diseased  surface  be  forcibly  excoriated, 
there  .ssues  out  a  thin  lymph,  mixed  with  some  drops 
of  blood,  which  slightly  stains  and  stiffens  the  linen, 
but  soon  concretes  into  a  thin  dry  scab ;  this  is  again 
succeeded  by  a  white  scaliuess.  gradually  increasing, 
and  spreading  in  various  directions.  As  the  complaint 
declines,  the  roughness,  chaps,  scales,  &c.  disappear, 
and  a  new  cuticle  is  formed,  at  first  red,  dry,  and 
shrivelled,  hut  which,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  acquires 
the  proper  texture.  The  duration  of  the  psoriasis  dif 
fusa  is  from  one  to  four  months.  If,  in  some  coustitu 
tions,  it  does  not  then  disappear,  but  becomes,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  permanent,  there  is,  at  least,  an  aggrava 
tion  or  extension  of  it,  about  the  usual  periods  of  its 
return.  In  oilier  cases,  the  disease,  at  the  vernal  re- 
turns, differs  much  as  to  its  extent,  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  violence  of  the  preceding  symptoms.  The 
eruption  is,  indeed,  often  confined  to  a  single  scaly 
patch,  red,  itching,  and  chapped,  of  a  moderate  size. 
but  irregularly  circumscribed.  This  solitary  patch  is 
sometimes  situated  on  the  temple,  or  upper  part  of  the 
cheek,  frequently  on  the  breast,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
about  the  wrist,  or  within  and  a  little  below  the  elbow 
joint,  but  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  be 
hind.  It  continues  in  any  of  these  situations  sever*1 
months,  without  much  observable  alteration.  T.v.- 
complaint,  denominated  with  us  the  bakers'  itch,  is  an 
appearance  of  psoriasis  diffusa  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  commencing  With  one  or  two  small,  rough,  scaly 
patches,  and  finally  extending  from  the  knuckles  to  the 
wrist.  The  rhagades,  or  chaps,  and  fissures  of  the 
skin,  are  numerous  about  the  knuckles  and  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and  where  the  back  of  the  hand  joins  the  Wrist. 
They  are  often  highly  inflamed,  and  painful,  but  have 
no  discharge  of  fluid  from  them.  The  back  of  the  hand 
is  a  little  raised  or  tumelied,  and,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disorder,  exhibits  a  reddish,  glossy  surface, 
without  crusts  or  numerous  scales.  However,  the 
deep  furrows  of  the  cuticle  are,  for  the  most  part, 
whitened  by  a  slight  scaliuess.  This  complaint  is  not 
general  among  bakers;  tiiat  it  is  only  aggravated  by 
their  business,  and  affects  those  who  are  otherwise 
disposed  to  it,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 1.  It  disappears  about  midsummer,  and 
returns  in  the  cold  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year;  2.  Persons  constantly  engaged  in  the  business, 
after  having  been  once  affected  with  the  eruption, 
sometimes  enjoy  a  respite  from  it  for  two  or  three 
years;  3.  When  the  business  is  discontinued,  the  com- 
plaint does  not  immediately  cease.  The  grocers'  itch 
has  some  affinity  with  the  bakers'  itch,  or  tetter;  but, 
being  usually  a  pustular  disease  at  its  commencement, 
it  properly  belongs  to  another  genus.  Washer-women, 
probably  from  the  irritation  of  soap,  are  liable  to  be  af- 
fected with  a  similar  scaly  disease  on  the  hands,  and 
arms,  sometimes  on  the  face  and  neck,  which,  in  par- 
ticular constitutions,  proves  very  troublesome,  and  of 
long  duration. 

3.  The  Psoriasis  gyrala  is  distributed  in  narrow 
patches  or  stripes,  variously  figured  ;  some  of  them  are 
neatly  longitudinal;  some  circular,  or  semicircular, 
With  verniform  appendages;  some  are  tortuous,  or  ser- 
pentine ;  others  like  earth-worms  or  leeches:  the  fur- 
rows or  the  cuticle  being  deeper  than  usual,  make  the 
resemblance  more  striking,  by  giving  to  them  an  annu- 
lled appearance.  There  is  a  separation  of  slight  scales 
from  the  diseased  surface,  but  no  thick  incrustations 
are  formed.  The  uniform  disposition  of  these  patches 
is  singular.  I  have  seen  a  large  circular  one  situated 
on  each  breast  above  the  papilla;;  and  two  or  three 
others  of  a  serpentine  form,  in  analogous  situations 
along  the  sides  of  the  chest.  The  hack  is  often  varie- 
gated in  like  manner,  with  convoluted  tetters,  similarly 

arranged  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  They  likewise  ap- 
pear, in  some  cases,  on  the  arms  and  thighs,  intersect- 
ing each  other  ill  various  directions.  A  slighter  kind 
of  this  complaint  affects  delicate  young  women  and 
children  in  small  scaly  circles  or  rings,  little  discolour- 
ed ;  they  appear  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  or  upper  pan  of 
the  breast,  and  are  mostly  confounded  with  the  herpe- 
tic, or  pustular  ringworm.  The  psoriasis  gyratB  has 
its  remissions  and  returns,  like  the  psoriasis  diffusa  ;  it 
also  exhibits,  in  some  cases,  patches  of  the  latter  dis 
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order  on  ilie  face,  scalp,  or  extremities  while  the  trunk 
it'  the  body  is  chequered  with  the  singular  figuresabove 
described. 

4.  Psoriasis  palmaria.     This  verv  obslii: ... 

jf  tetter  is  nearly  confined  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It 
commences  with  a  small,  harsh,  or  scaly  patch,  which 
gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  palm,  and  sometimes 
appears  in  a  slight  degree  .on  the  iusideof  the  fingers 
and  wrist.  The  surface  feels  rough  from  the  detached 
ind  raised  edges  of  the  scaly  laminae;  its  colour  often 
Changes  to  brown  or  black,  as  it'  dirty  ;  vet  the  most 
litigant  washing  produces  no  favourable  effect.  The 
smicuhv  furrows  are  deep,  and  cleft  at  the  bottom 
ongitudinally,  in  various  places,  so  as  to  bleed  on 
itretching  the  fingers.  A  sensation  of  heat,  pain,  and 
stiffness  in  the  motions  of  the  band,  attends  this  com- 
plaint. It  is  worse  in  winter  or  spring,  and  occa- 
sionally disappears  in  autumn  or  summer,  leaving  a 
soft,  dark-red  cuticle  ;  but  many  persons  are  troubled 
•vith  it  for  a  series  o(  years,  experiencing  only  very 
slight  remissions.  Every  return  or  aggravation  ofil  is 
preceded  by  an  increase  of  beat  and  dryness,  with  in- 
tolerable itching.  Shoemakers  have  the  psoriasis  pa* 
maria  locally,  from  the  irritation  of  the  wax  tbey  so 
constantly  employ.  In  bra/.'.ers,  tinmen,  silversmiths, 
fcc.  the  complaint  seems  to  be  produced  by  handling 
;old  metals.  A  long  predisposition  to  it  from  a  weak, 
languid,  hectical  stale  of  the  constitution,  may  give 
eflect  to  different  occasional  causes.  Dr.  Willan  lias 
observed  it  in  women  alter  lying-in  ;  in  somi 
t  is  connected  or  alternates  with  arthritic  complaints. 
When  tbe  palms  of  the  hands  are  affected  as  above 
stated,  a  similar  appearance  often  takes  place  on  the 
soles  of  the  (bet;  but  with  the  exception  ofrh 
fissures,  which  seem  less  liable  to  form  tin  I 
being  usually  kept  warm  and  covered.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  psoriasis  palmaria  is  attended  with  a  thickness 
of  the  praeputium,  with  scaliness  and  painful  cracks. 
These  symptoms  at  las'  produce  a  phimosis,  and  ren- 
der connubial  intercourse  difficult  or  impi 
so  great,  in  some  cases,  is  the  obstinacy  of  them,  that 
remedies  are  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient  can  only  be 
relieved  by  circumcision.  This  affection  of  toe  prspu- 
tium  is  not  exactly  similar  to  any  veneri  al  appearance; 
hut  rhagades  or  fissures,  and  indurated  patches  within 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  take  place  in  syphilis,  and  some- 
what resemble  the  psoriasis  palmaria.  The  venereal 
patches  are,  however,  distinct,  white,  and  elevated, 
having  nearly  the  consistence  of  a  soft  corn.  From  the 
rhagades  there  is  a  (light  discharge,  very  offensive  to 
the  smell.  The  soles  of  the  feet  arc-  likewise,  in  this 
case,  aflected  with  the  patches,  not  with  rhagades. 
When  the  disease  yields  to  the  operation  of  mercury, 
the  indurated  portionsof  cuticle  separate,  and  a  smooth 
new  cuticle  is  found  formed  underneath.  'J 
and  toes  are  not  atlecied  with  the  patches,  tc.  in 
venereal  cases. 

5.  Psoriasis  labialis.  The  psoriasis  sometimes  af- 
fects the  lip  without  appearing  on  any  other  pari  of  the 
body.  Its  characteristics  are,  as  usual,  sea 
termixed  with  chaps  and  fissures  of  the  skin.  The 
scales  are  of  a  considerable  magnitude,  so  that  their 
edges  are  often  loose,  while  the  central  points  are 
attached;  anew  cuticle  gradually  forms  beneath  the 
scales,  but  is  not  durable.  In  the  course  of  a  few- 
hours  it  becomes  dry,  shrivelled,  and  broken;  and, 
while  it  exfoliates,  gives  wayto  another  layer  of  tender 
cuticle,  which  soon,  in  like  manner,  perishes.  These 
appearances  should  be  distinguished  from  the  light 
chaps  and  roughness  of  the  lips  produced  by  very 
cold  or  frosty  weather,  but  easily  removed.  The 
psoriasis  labialis  may  be  a  little  aggravated  by  frost  or 
sharp  winds,  yet  it  receives  no  material  alleviation  from 
an  opposite  temperature.  It  is  riot,  indeed,  confined 
within  any  certain  limit,  or  period  of  duration,  having, 
in  several  instances,  been  protracted  through  all  the 
seasons.  The  under  lip  is  always  more  affected  than 
the  upper;  and  the  disease  takes  place  more  especially 
in  those  persons  whose  lips  are  full  and  prominent 

(j.  Psoriasis  scrotalis.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum 
may  be  affected  in  the  psoriasis  diffusa  like  other  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  body;  but  sometimes  a  roughness 
and  scaliness  of  the  scrotum  appears  as  an 'independent 
complaint,  attended  with  much  heat,  itching,  tension, 
and  redness.  Tbe  above  symptoms  are  succeeded  by 
a  hard,  thickened,  brittle  texture  of  the  skin,  and  by 
painful  chaps  or  excoriations,  which  are  not  easily  to 
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be  healed.  This  complaint  is  sometimes  producea 
under  the  same  circumstances  at  the  prurigo  scroti, 
and  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  a  sequel  of  it.  A 
Species  of  tbe  psoriasis  scrotalis  likewise  occurs  in  (lo- 
llies venerea,  but  merits  no  particular  attention,  being 
always  combined  with  other  secondary  symptoms  of 
the  disease. 

7.  Psoriasis  infantilis.  Infants  between  the  ages 
of  two  months  and  two  years,  are  occasionally  subject 
to  the  dry  tetter.     Irregular  scaly  patches,  ol  various 

sizes  appear  on  the  cheeks,  chin,  breast,  back,  nates, 

and  thighs.  They  are  Bometlmes  led,  and  a  little  rough 
or  elevated  ;  sometimes  excoriated,  then  again  C01  Bli  (1 
with  a  thin  incrustation;  and,  lastly,  intersected  by- 
chaps  or  fissures.  The  general  appearances  oearlj  <  oin 
tide  with  those  of  the  psoriasis  diffusa:  but  there  are 
several  peculiarities   in   the  tellers  of  Infants,  which 

require  a  distinct  consideration. 

8.  The  Psoriasis  inritcratu  is  characterized  by  an 

almost  universal  scaliness,  with  a  harsh,  dry,  and 

thickened  state  of  the  skin.     It  commences  from  a  lew 

irregular,  though  distinct  patches  on  the  extremities- 
Others  appear  afterward  on  different  parts,  and,  be- 
coming confluent,  spread  at  length  ovei  all  the  surface 
of  the  body,  except  a  part  of  the  lace,  or  sometimes  the 

palms  of  the  bauds,  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  skin  is 
red,  deeply  furrow  id,  or  wrinkled,  still' and  rigid,  so  as 
somewhat  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  muscles,  and 
of  the  joints.  r?o  ijiiick,  likewise,  is  the  production 
and  separation  of  scales,  that  large  quantities  of  them 
are  found  in  the  bed  on  which  a  person  aflected  with 
Hie  disease  L>as  slept.  They  fall  oil'  in  the  same  pro- 
portion by  day,  and  being  confined  within  the  linen, 
excite  a  troublesome  and  perpetual  itching. 

Pso'au  .v.  (From  </.wpu,  the  itch.)  Medicines  to 
cure  the  itch. 

PSOROPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  J-wpa,  the  itch,  and 
o<2>0uAnos,  an  eye.)  An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids, 
attended  with  ulcerations,  which  itch  very  much.  By 
psoroplithalniy,  Mr.  Ware  means  a  case  in  which  the 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids  is  attended  with  an  ulcera- 
tiou  of  their  edges,  upon  which  a  glutinous  matter 
lodges,  and  becomes  hard,  so  that  in  sleep,  when  they 
have  been  long  in  contact,  they  become  so  adherent, 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  pain.  The 
proximate  cause  is  an  acrimony  deposited  in  ike  glands 
of  the  eyelids.    The  species  of  the  psorophtlialmia  are, 

1.  Psoroplithalmia  nrustosa,  which  forms  dry  or  hu 
mid  crusts  in  the  margins  of  the  eyelids. 

■2.  Panophthalmia  herpetica,  in  which  small  papula*. 
itching  extremely,  and  terminating  in  scurf,  are  ob- 
served. 

Psvt  blxoo'oica.  (From  x^vxVt  the  mind,  and  ayu>, 
to  move.)  Medicines  which  recover  in  syncope  or 
apoplexy. 

PSYCHO'TROPHUM.  (From  \pvxos,  cold:  be- 
cause it  grows  in  cold  places.  A  name  altered  by  Lin- 
na;us  from  the  Psychidrophum  of  Browne,  Which 
alludes  to  the  shady  place  of  growth  of  most  of  the 
species.  Vvxorpoiliov  is  an  ancient  name  for  an  herb- 
loving  shade.)  The  name  ol'  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
LinnsaD  system.  Class,  Pcntandria;  Order,  Mono- 
grfnia. 

Fsyciiotria  emetioa.    See  Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Psycho  Titonii  m.  (From  \pyx»S,  cold,  and  rpt<pu> 
to  nourish:  so  called  because  it  grows  in  places  ex- 
posed to  the  cold.)  The  herb  betony.  See  JJctonica 
officinalis. 

I'sy<  iirolc'trum.  (From  u^x°si  cold,  and  Aon;*, 
to  wash.)     A  cold  hath. 

Psy'chtica.  (From  <£vxui  t0  refrigerate.)  Rcfri- 
gerating  medicines. 

~  PSYDRA'CfA.  (From  ij.vx°i<  cold.)  Red  and 
somewhat  elevated  snots,  which  soon  form  broad  and 
superficial  vesicles,  such  as  those  produced  by  the 
Stinging-nettle,  the  bites  of  insects,  &c.     Sec  Pustule. 

PSYLLI  I'M.  (From  r|uXAoc,  a  flea:  so  called  be 
cause  it  was  thought  to  destroy  fleas.;  See  Plantagc 
psyllium. 

PTAKMICA.  (From  irraipu,  to  sneeze :  so  called 
because  it  irritates  the  nose,  and  provokes  sneezing  > 
Bneezewort.     See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

PTK'RIS.  (From  tttcoov,  a  wing:  so  called  from 
the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to  wings.)  The  name  of  ,, 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Cry;, 
togamia;  Order,  Fdiccs- 

Fteris   aquilina.    The  systematic  name  of  aie 
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common  niiake,  or  female  fern.    Filix  famina.    The 

plaot  whicJi  is  thus  called,  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is 
not  the  Polypodivm filix  famina,  but  the  Pterlt—fron- 
dibus  supradecompositis,  foliolis  pinnatis,  pinnis 
lanceolatisjtnjimis,  pinnatifidig,  superioribus  minori- 
bus,  of  Linnaus.  The  root  is  esteemed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, and  is  supposed  to  be  as  efficacious  in  destroy- 
ing the  tapeworm  as  the  root  of  the  male  fern. 

PTEROCA'RPUS.  (From  rfcoov,  a  wing,  and 
Kaprtoi,  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnean  system. 

Ptekocari'US  santaunus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  red  Bafenders-tree.  Santalum  rubrum.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  several  red  woods,  capa- 
ble of  communicating  this  colour  to  spirituous  liquors, 
are  sold  as  red  saunders;  but  the  true  officinal  kind 
appears,  on  the  best  authority,  to  be  oi  this  tree,  which 
is  extremely  hard,  of  a  bright  garnet-red  colour,  and 
bears  a  fine  polish.  It  is  only  the  inner  sub 
of  the  wood  that  is  used  as  a  colouring  mailer,  and  the 
more  florid  red  is  mostly  esteemed.  On  being  cut,  it 
is  said  to  manifest  a  fragrant  odour,  which  is  more 
especially  observed  in  old  trees.  According  to  Lewis, 
this  wood  is  ot  a  dull  red,  almost  blackish  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  a  deep  brighter  red  within  ;  its  fibres 
are  now  and  then  curled,  as  in  knots.  It  has  no  mani- 
fest smell,  and  little  or  no  taste  ;  even  of  extracts 
made  from  it  with  water,  or  with  spirit,  the  taste  is 
not  considerable. 

To  watery  liquors,  it  communicates  only  a  yellowish 
tinge,  but  to  rectified  spirit  a  fine  deep  red.  A  small 
quantity  of  an  extract,  made  with  this  menstruum, 
tinges  a  large  one  of  fresh  spirit  of  the  same  colour; 
though  it  does  not,  likemost  other  resinous  bodies,  dis- 
solve in  expressed  oils.  Of  distilled  oils,  there  are 
some,  as  that  of  lavender,  which  receive  a  red  tincture 
from  the  wood  itself,  and  from  its  resinous  extract,  but 
the  greater  number  do  not.  Red  saunders  has  been 
esteemed  as  a  medicine ;  but  its  only  uac  attaches  tc  ils 
colouring  property.  The  juice  of  this  tree,  like  that 
of  some  others,  affords  a  species  of  sanguis  draconis. 

PTERYGIUM.  (Wjcovl,  a  wing.)  A  membra- 
neous excrescence  which  grows  upon  the  internal  can- 
thus  of  the  eye  chiefly,  and  expands  itself  over  the 
albuginea  and  cornea  towards  the  pupil.  It  appears 
to  be  an  extension  or  promulgation  of  the  fibres  and 
vessels  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  semi-lunar 
membrane,  appearing  like  a  wing.  The  species  of 
pterygium  are  lour: 

1.  Pterygium  tenuc,  seu  ungula,  is  a  pellucid  pelli- 
cle, thin,  o/  a  cineritious  colour,,and  unpainfiil;  mow- 
ing out  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  membrana 
semilunaris. 

2.  Pterygium  crasstan,  seupannus,  differs  from  the 
ungula  by  its  thickness,  red  colour,  and  fulness  of  the 
red  vessels  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  it  stretches 
over  the  cornea  like  fasciculi  of  vessels. 

3.  Pterygium  malignum,  is  a  pnnnus  of  various  co- 
lours, painful,  and  arising  from  a  cancerous  acrimony. 

4.  Pterygium  piturue,  sen  pinguicula,  is  a  molecule 
like  lard  or  till,  soft,  without  pain,  and  of  a  light  yel- 
low colour,  which  commonly  is  situated  in  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye.  and  rarely  extends  to  the  cornea;  but 
Often  remains  through  life. 

PTEKY(H).  Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  muscles  which  are  connected  with  the  pleiy- 
goid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  as  pteryg o-pharyu- 
geus,  &c. 

PTERvao-rHARYNGEUS.  Bee  Constrictor  pharyngis 
superior. 

I'lKiiviio  si.u'iiii.iM  s  kxternus.  See  Levator 
palati. 

PTERYGOID.   (/  from wfcpul-,  a  wing, 

and  ucjoj,  resemblance  j  Resembling  the  wing  of  a 
bird. 

Pterygoid  process.    A  wing-like  process  of  the 

sphenoid  hone. 

Pteryooide'um  os.    See  Ethmoid  bono. 

Ptervqoioeus  ic.kterncs.  (Fterygoideus,  from 
i  s  belonging  to  the  processus  ptcrygoides.)  /'/. 
deus  minor,  of  Winslow,  Pterygo-coUi-maxillaire, 
of  Dumas.  Mutculus  alaris  cxternus.  A  muscle 
placed,  as  il  wi  re,  horizontally  along  the  basis  of  the 
skull,  between   the    pterygoid  process  and  the  condyle 

of  the  lower  jaw.    It  usually  arises  by  two  distinct 
heads;  one  of  which  is  thick,  tendinous,  and  fleshy, 
"rom  the  outer  wing  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  os 
ii!8 


sphenoides,  and  from  a  small  part  of  the  oe  maxillare 
adjoining  to  it;  the  other  is  thin  and  fleshy,  from  a 
ridge  in  the  temporal  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  just 
behind  the  slit  that  transmits  the  vessels  to  the  eye. 
Sometimes  this  latter  origin  is  wanting,  and,  in  that 
case,  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  arises  from  this 
ridge.  Now  and  then  it  affords  a  common  origin  to 
both  these  muscles.  From  these  origins  the  muscle 
forme  a  strong,  fleshy  belly,  which  descends  almost 
transversely  outwards  and  backwards,  and  is  inserted, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  a  depression  in  the  forepart 
of  the  condyloid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  caosulav  ligament  that  sur- 
rounds the  articulation  of  tliat  bone.  All  that  part  a* 
ll;is  muscle,  which  is  not  hid  by  the  pterygoideus  in- 
terims, is  covered  by  a  ligamentous  expansion,  which 
is  broader  than  that  belonging  to  the  pterygoideus 
internus,  and  originates  from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  immediately  befoie 
the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  extends 
obliquely  dow  nwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  When  these 
muscles  act  together,  they  bring  the  jaw  horizontally 
forwards.  When  they  act  singly,  the  jaw  is  moved 
forwards,  and  to  the  opposite  side.  The  fibres  that 
are  inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament,  serve  likewise 
to  bring  the  moveable  cartilage  forwards. 

Ptekygoilieus  internus.  Pterygoideus  major, 
of  Winslow.  Ptcrygo-anguli-maxillaire,  of  Dumas. 
This  muscle  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  external  ala  of  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cess, filling  all  the  space  between  the  two  wings  :  and 
from  that  process  of  the  os  palati  that  makes  part  of 
the  pterygoid  fossa.  From  thence,  growing  larger,  it 
descends  obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  out- 
wards, and  is  inserted,  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres. 
into  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  its  angle.  This 
muscle  covers  a  great  part  of  the pterygoideus  exter- 
num ;  and  along  its  posterior  edge  we  observe  a  liga- 
mentous baud,  which  extends  from  the  back  part  of 
the  styloid  process  to  the  bottom  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  raise  the 
lower  jaw,  and  to  pull  it  a  little  to  one  side. 

PTERVGOinEis  major.    See  Pterygoideus  interims. 

Pterygoideus  minor.    See  Ptervgoidcus  cxternus 

PTILO'SIS.    (From  7r7iAof,  bald.')    See  Madarosii 

PTJ  SANA.  (From  ttticou,  to  decorticate,  bruise 
or  pound.)  Ptissana.  1.  Barley  deprived  of  its  husks, 
pounded,  and  made  into  bails. 

2.  A  drink  is  so  called  by  the  French,  made  mostly 
of  farinaceous  substances;  as  barley,  rice,  grits,  and 
the  like,  boiled  witli  water,  atid  sweetened  to  tilt 
palate. 

PTOSIS.  (From  irtirTu,  to  fall.)  Blcpharoptosis 
An  inability  of  raising  the  upper  eyelid.  The  alfec-  ' 
lion  may  be  owing  to  several  causes,  the  chief  of 
which  are  a  redundance  of  the  skin  on  the  eyelid;  ? 
paralytic  state  of  the  levator  muscle,  and  a  spasm  of 
the  orbicularis. 

Ptosis  iridis.  Prolapsus  iridis.  A  prolapsus  of 
the  iris  through  a  wound  of  the  cornea.  It  is  known 
by  a  blackish  tubercle,  which  projects  a  little  from  the 
cornea  in  various  forms.  The  species  of  the  ptosis  of 
the  iris  are, 

1 .  I'losis  recens,  or  a  recent  ptosis  from  a  side  wound 
of  the  cornea,  as  that  which  happens,  though  raiely, 
in  or  after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract. 

2.  Ptosis  invctcrata,  in  which  the  incarcerated  pro 
lapsed  iris  is  grown  or  attached  to  the  wound  or  ulcer, 
and  has  become  callous  or  indurated. 

PTYALAGO'GUE.  (From  ^valor,  spittle,  and 
<!}'!>,  to  excite.)  Medicines  which  promote  a  discharge 
ol'  the  saliva,  or  cause  salivation. 

PVYAL1  SMOS.     S.r  Ptyalismus. 

PTYALI'SMUS.  (From  7t7v<iXku,  to  spit.)  A 
ptyalisni  or  salivation,  or  increased  secretion  of  saliva 
from  the  mouth. 

PTY'ALUM.  (From  7r7iMi),  tospitup.)  Thesaliva 
or  mucus  from  the  bronchia. 

I'tyasm  veo'o  \.  (From  r:~]va(rua.  sputum,  and  ayw. 
fo  expel.)  Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion' of 
saliva. 

PU'BES.  1.  The  external  part  of  the  organs  ot 
generation  of  both  sexes,  which  after  puberty  is  covered 
With  ban. 

-  The  d  wn  or  pubescence  on  leaves,  seeds,  &c  of 
some  plants. 
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Pcbks  seminis.    See  Pappus. 

PUBESCENCE.  Pubescentia.  Under  this  term  is 
Included  all  kinds  of  down,  hairs,  and  bristle-like  bo- 
dies round  on  tlie  surface  of  the  leaves,  stems,  pods, 
&c.  of  plants.  They  differ  considerably  In  form  and 
texture,  but  consist  of  small,  slender  bodies,  which  are 
either  soft  and  yielding  to  the  slightest  impression,  or 
rigid  and  comparatively  unyielding:  the  former  are, 
properly  speaking,  pili,  or  iiairs;  the  latter  bristles, 
seta  :  and,  therefore,  under  these  two  heads  every 
kind  of  pubescence  may  be  arranged.  See  Pdus  anil 
Seta. 

PUBESCENS.  Pubescent:  applied  to  the  stigma 
of  the  genus  Vieia. 

Pubis  oa.    A  separate  bone  of  the  natal  pelvis.    See 

Innominatiim  os. 

PUDENDUM.  (From  pudor,  shame.)  The  parts 
of  generation. 

I  UDENDA'GRA.  (From  pudenda,  the  private 
pans,  and  aypa.  a  seizure.}  Cedma.  The  venereal  dis- 
ease has  been  so  named  by  some.  A  pain  in  the  private 
parts. 

Pudendum  muuebre.  Tiie  female  parts  of  gene- 
ration. 

PUDFCAI*  (Pudicus ;  from pudor, shame.)  Be- 
longing  to  the  pudenda. 

Podical  artery,    .irtcna  pudieeu    Pudendal  ar- 
tery.    A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  distributed  on  the  ] 
onrans  of  generation. 

Pueri'lis  morbus.    The  epilepsy. 

PUERPERAL.  Puerperalis.  Appertaining  to 
child-bearing  ;  as  puerperal  convulsions,  fever,  &c. 

PUFFBALL.    See  Lycop 

PUGI'LLUS.  (From  pugnus,  the  fist.)  Drag-mis. 
A  pugiL  or  handful. 

PULE'GIUM.  (From  jndex,  a  flea;  because  the 
smell  of  its  leaves,  burned,  destroys  fleas.)    See  Mentha 

llil/r'^HIW. 

Pulegium  cervinum.  Hart's  pennyroyal.  The 
Mentha  cervina,  of  Liniueus. 

PL'LICA'RIA.  (From pulex,  a  flea :  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  destroy  fleas  if  hung  in  a 
chamber.)     See  Plantairo  psyllium. 

PL*  LMO.  [Pulmo,  onto  m.  Phn.  Trstvpuv  Atticc 
rAsupwv,  undc,  per  vtelathesin  pulmo.)  The  lung. 
mr. 

PULMON  A  RIA.  (From ptilmo,  the  lung  ;  so  called 
because  of  its  virtues  in  affections  of  the  lungs.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liruiaeon  system. 
Class,  Pentaadria;  Order,  Monogynia.    Lungwort. 

Pulmoxaria  ARBOKI  a  pulmtmarius. 

Pulmoxaria  maculata.  Sec  J'ulnionaria  offici- 
nalis. 

Pulmoxaria  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  spotted  lungwort  Pnlmonaria  maculata; 
Symphytum  maculosum.  Jerusalem  cowslips;  Jerusa- 
lem seee.  This  plant  is  rarely  found  to  grow  wild  in 
England;  but  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where  its  leaves  become  broader,  and  approach  more 
to  a  cordate  shape.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  part 
medicinally  used,  have  no  peculiar  smell  ;  but,  in  their 
recent  state,  manifest  a  slightly  adstringent  and  muci- 
laginous taste:  hence  it  seems  not  wholly  without 
foundation  that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  demul- 
cent and  pectoral.  They  have  been  recommended  in 
haemoptoes,  tickling  coughs,  and  catarrhal  defluxions 
upon  the  lungs.  The  name  pulmonaria,  however, 
seems  to  have  arisen  rather  from  the  speckled  appear- 
ance of  these  leaves  resembling  that  of  the  lungs,  than 
from  any  intrinsic  quality  which  experience  discovered 
to  be  useful  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

PULMONARY.      Pulmonaris.     Belonging  to  the 

lUll'JS. 

Pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary  artery,  ar- 
teriapvlmonalis,  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  soon  divides  into  the  right  and  left,  which 
ramify  throughout  the  lungs,  and  form  a  beautiful  net- 
work on  the  air  vesicles,  where  they  terminate  in  the 
veins,  venatpulmonales,  whose  branches  at  length  form 
four  trunks,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  left  au- 
ricle of  the  heart. 

Pulmonary  consumption.     See  Phthisis. 

Pulmonary  vein.    See  Pulmonary  artery. 

Pulmo'nica.  (From  pulmo,  the  lungs.)  "Medicines 
for  the  lung". 

PULMONI'TIS.  (From  pulmo,  the  lungs.)  An  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs. 
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Pulsatilla  NIGRICANS.  (From  pulso,  to  brat 
about:  so  called  from  its  being  perpetually  agitated 
bv  the  air.)    See  Anemone  pratensis. 

PI  LSI'..     Pulsus.     The   beating  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.    The  pulse  is  generally  felt  at  the  wrist,  by 
pressing  the  radial  artery  w  ith  the  lingers.    The 
depends  upon  the  impulse  given  to  the  blood  by  the 
heart ;  hence  physicians  feel  the  pulse,  to  ascertain  the 

quickness  or  tardiness  of  the  blood's  motion,  the 
strength  of  the  heart,  &c.     Bee  (  irculation. 

PULSILE'GU  M.  (From  pulsus,  the  pulse,  and 
lego,  to  tell.)  An  instrument  lor  measuring  the  pulse 
Tulyi'xar.  (From  pulvis,  dust  or  chaff,  with  which 
they  are  filled.)     A  medicated  cushion. 

Pulvina 'nil  u.    See  Pulvinar. 

PU'LVIS  [Pulvis,  veris.  m.)  A  powder.  1'uiri- 
nnriiim.  This  form  of  medicine  is  either  mars''  or 
very  line,  simple  or  compound.  In  the  compounded 
powders,  the  intimate  and  complete  admixture  of  the 
several  ingredients,  and  more  especially  in  those'to 

which  any  of  the  more  active  substances,  as  opium 

scammony,  &c.  are  added,  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended, and  for  this  purpose  it  may  be  proper  to 
pass  them,  alter  they  are  mixed  mechanically,  through 
a  line  sil 
Pclvis  aloes  C0MP0SIT08.  Compound  powder  of 
Formerly  called  pulvis  aloes  cum  guaiaco. 
Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
guaiacum  resin,  an  ounce ;  compound  powder  of  cinna- 
mon, half  an  ounce.    Powder  tlje  extract  of  aloe  and 

guaiacum  resin  separately;  then  mix  them  with  the 
compound  powder  of  cinnamon.  The  dose  is  from 
gT.  x.  to  3j.     It  is  a  warm,  aperient,  laxative  powder, 

calculated  for  the  aged,  and  those  affected  with  dys- 
peptic gout  attended  with  costiveness  and  spasmodic 
complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella.  A  cathartic,  deob- 
sirueut  powder,  possessing  stimulating  and  aloefic  pro- 
perties omitted  in  the  last  Loudon  Pharmacopoeia,  as 
rather  suited  to  the  purpose  of  extemporaneous  pre- 
scription. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  ferro.     This  perient 

and  diobstruent  virtues;  and  is  mostly  given  in  chlo- 
rosis and  constipation.  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
this  prescription  is  omitted  for  the  same  reason  as  pul- 
vis aloes  cum  cauella. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  guaiaco.  See  Pulvis  aloes  com- 
positus. 

Pulvis  axtimoxialis.     See  Antimonialis  pulvis. 

Pulvis  aromaticus.  See  Pulois  cinnamomi  com- 
positus. 

Pulvis  cerussje  COMPOSITUS.  This  is  mostly  used 
in  the  form  of  collyrium,  lotion,  or  injection,  as  a  mu- 
cilaginous sedative. 

Pulvis  chelarum  cancri  compositus.  Am  anta- 
cid and  adstringent  powder,  mostly  given  to  children 
with  diarrhoea  and  acidity  of  the  prima  via'. 

Pulvis  cinnamomi  compositus.  Compound  pow- 
der of  cinnamon.  Formerly  called  pulvis  aromaticus: 
atica:  species  diambrce  sine  odorutis. 
Take  of  common  cinnamon  bark,  two  oiiik  es  ;  carda- 
eede,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  ginger-root,  an  ounce ; 
long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  together,  so 
us  to  make  a  very  fine  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  ten  grains.  An  elegant  stimulant,  carminative,  and 
stomachic  powder. 

Pulvis  i  obbii.  Pulvis  tungumensis.  This  once 
'id  powder  consists  of  sixteen  grains  of  musk, 
and  forty-eight  grains  of  cinnabar.  It  is  directed  to  be 
mixed  in  a  Kill  of  arrack. 

Pulvis  <  oxtrajep.v.e  COMPOSITUS.  Take  of  con- 
trajerva  root  powdered,  five  ounces ;  prepared  shells,  a 
pound  and  a  half.  Mix.  ;V  febrifuge  diaphoretic,  mostly 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  two  scruples  in  slight 
febrile  affections. 

Pulvis  cornu  usti  cum  opio.  Powder  of  burnt 
hartshorn  with  opium.  Pulvis  opiatus.  Take  of  hard 
opium,  powdered,  a  drachm;  hartshorn,  binned  and 
prepared,  an  ounce:  cochineal,  powdered,  a  drachm. 
Mix.  This  preparation  affords  a  convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  small  quantities  of  opium,  ten  grains  con. 
tabling  one  of  the  opium.  It  is  absorbent  and  ano- 
dyne. 

Pulvis  cret/e  compositus.  Compound  powder  of 
chalk.  Pulvis  c  bolo  compositus  spine  opio.  Species 
s  scordio  sine  opio.  Diascordium,  1720.  Take  of  pre- 
pared chalk,  half  a    pound;    cinnamon    bark,   lour 
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ounces:  tormentil  root,  acacia  gum,  of  each  three 
ounces:  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Reduce  them 
separately  into  a  very  fine  powder  and  then  mix.  The 
dose  is  from  3  S3,  to  3  i.  An  astringent,  carminative, 
and  stomachic  powder,  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  diar- 
rhoea, pyrosis,  and  diseases  arising  from  acidity  of  the 
bowels,  inducing  much  pain. 

Pulvis  CRKT.t:  compositus  cum  opio.  Compound 
powder  of  chalk  with  opium.  Pulvis  c  bolo  composi- 
tus cum  opio.  Species  c  cordio  cum  opio.  Take  of 
compound  powder  of  chalk,  six  ounces  and  a  half. 
Hard  opium,  powdered,  four  scruples.  Mix.  The 
dose  from  one  scruple  to  two.  The  above  powder, 
with  the  addition  of  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  two  scruples. 

Pulvis  ipecac.ua  nil*:  compositus.  Compound  pow- 
der of  ipecacuanha.  Take  of  ipecacuanha  root,  pow- 
dered, hard  opium  powdyred,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  sul- 
phate of  polassa,  powdered,  an  ounce.  Mix.  A  dia- 
pluuctic  powder,  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Dover,  which 
gained  such  repute  in  the  cure  of  rheumatisms,  and 
other  diseases  arising  from  obstructed  perspiration  and 
spasm.     The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pulvis  kino  compositus.  Compound  powder  of 
kino.  Take  of  kino  15  drachms;  cinnamon  hark,  half 
an  ounce  ;  hard  opium,  a  drachm.  Reduce  them  sepa- 
rately to  a  very  fine  powder ;  and  then  mix.  The  pro- 
portion of  opium  this  astringent  contains  is  one  part 
to  twenty.     The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pulvis  myrrhs  compositus.  A  stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  emmenagogue  powder,  mostly  exhi- 
bited in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples, 
in  uterine  obstructions  and  hysterical  all'eclions. 

Pulvis  opiatus.     See  Pulvis  comic  usti  cum  opio. 

Pulvis  scammonls  compositus.  Compound  pow- 
der of  scammony.  Pulvis  comitis  IVurwiccnsis. 
Take  of  scammony  gum  resin,  hard  extract  of  jalap, 
of  each  two  ounces;  ginger-root,  half  an  ounce.  Re- 
duce them  separately  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then 
mix.  From  ten  to  fifteen  grains  or  a  scruple  are  exhi- 
bited as  a  stimulating  cathartic. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  aloe  A  stimulating  cathar- 
tic, in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  calomelane.  A  vermi- 
fugal cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  tea  to  fifteen 
grains. 

Pulvis  sennje  compositus.  Compound  powder  of 
senna.  Pulvis  diasennm.  Take  of  senna  leaves,  su- 
pei  tartrate  of  potassa,  of  each  two  ounces;  scammony 
gum  resin,  half  an  ounce;  ginger-root,  two  drachms. 
Reduce  the  scammony  gum  resin  separately,  the  rest 
together,  to  a  very  fine  powder ;  and  then  mix.  The 
dose  is  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm.  A  saline  sti- 
mulating cathartic. 

Pulvis  traqacanth.i:  compositus.  Compound  pow- 
der of  tragacanth.  Species  dinlragacanlha:  frigiJw. 
Take  of  tragacanth  powdered,  acacia  gum  powdered, 
starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  refined  sugar  three 
ounces.  Powder  the  starch  and  sugar  together;  then 
add  the  tragacanth  and  acacia  gum,  and  mix  the  whole. 
Tragacanth  is  very  difficultly  reduced  to  powder.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm.  A  very  useful 
demulcent  powder,  which  may  be  given  in  coughs,  diar- 
rheas, strangury,  &c. 

[Pulvis  parturikns.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  John 
Stearns,  of  Saratoga  county,  to  Dr.  S.  Akerly,  dated 
YVatcrfoid,  January  25th,  1^07,  is  the  following  nar- 
ration:— 

"  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  trans- 
mit you  a  sample  of  the  pulvis  parluruiis,  which  1 

have  been  in  tin;  habit  of  using  for  several  years  with 

the  most  complete  success.  It  expedites  lingering  par- 
turition, and  saves  to  the  accoucheur  a  considerable 

portion  of  time,  without  producing  any  had  effects  on 

the  patient.  The  cases  in  which  I  have  generally 
found  this  powder  to  he  useful,  are  when  the  pains  are 

lingering,  have  wholly  subsided,  or  are  in  any  way  in- 
competent to  exclude  the  foSlUB.     Previous  to  ItSCXnlbi- 

tiuii,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the 

presentation,  and  whether  any  preternatural  obstruc- 
tion prevents  the  delivery:  as  the  violent  and  almost 

incessant  action  which  it  induces  in  the  Uterus  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  turning.  The  pains  produced 
by  it  are  peculiarly  forcing,  though  not  accompanied 
with  thai  distress  and  agony  of  which  the  patients  fre- 
quently complain  when  the  action  is  much  less.  My 
method  of  administering  it  is  either  in  decoction  or 
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powder.  Coil  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  half  a 
pint  ot  water,  and  give  one-third  every  twenty  mi- 
nutes, till  the  pains  commence.  In  powder,  I  give 
from  five  to  ten  grains;  some  patients  require  larger 
doses,  though  1  have  generally  found  these  sufficient. 

"If  the  dose  is  large,  it  will  produce  nausea  and 
vomiting.  In  most  cases,  you  will  he  surprised  with 
the  suddenness  of  its  operation;  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  he  completely  ready  before  you  give  the  medi- 
cine, as  the  urgency  of  the  pains  will  allow  you  hut  a 
short  time  afterward.  Since  I  have  adopted  the  use 
of  this  powder,  I  have  seldom  found  a  case  that  de- 
tained me  more  than  three  hours.  Other  physicians, 
who  have  administered  it,  concur  with  me  in  the  suc- 
cess of  its  operation. 

"  The  modus  operandi  I  feel  incompetent  to  explain. 
At  tlic  same  time  that  it  augmenLs  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  it  appears  to  relax  the  rigidity  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  May  it  not  produce  the  beneficial  effects  of 
bleeding,  without  inducing  that  extreme  debility  which 
is  always  consequent  upon  copious  depletion!  This 
appears  to  be  corroborated  by  its  nauseating  effects  on 
the  stomach,  and  the  known  sympathy  between  this 
viscus  and  the  uterus. 

"It  is  a  vegetable,  and  appears  to  be  a  spurious 
growth  of  rye.  On  examining  a  granary,  where  rye 
is  stored,  you  will  be  able  to  procure  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity from  among  that  grain.  Rye,  which  grows  in  low. 
wet  ground,  yields  it  in  greatest  abundance." — JVcwj- 
York  Med.  [icpos. 

This  substance,  which  Dr.  Stearns  called  pulvis  par- 
turiens,  (more  correctly  pulvis  ad  parturandum)  is  the 
ergot,  or  spurred  rye,  or  the  sccale  coruutum.  The 
above  notice,  from  the  Med.  Rep.,  was  the  first  publica- 
tion in  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  spur- 
red rye  in  cases  of  parturition.  Since  then,  to  the  present 
time  (18-29),  many  trials  have  been  made,  and  many 
cases  reported  of  its  efficacy  in  difficult  labours.  Some 
physicians  have  condemned  its  use,  as  oft  en  proving  fatal 
if  the  life  of  the  child  in  delivery.  Dr.  Bigelow,  of 
Iioston,  however,  has  introduced  it  into  his  Materia 
Medica,  and  given  the  following  account  of  its  use. 

'•  Various  species  of  grain  and  grasses  are  subject  to 
a  morbid  excrescence  on  some  part  of  the  ear  or  spike, 
to  which  the  French  name  ergot  has  been  applied, 
hye  is  more  frequently  affected  with  this  appendage 
than  any  other  grain.  Different  conjectures  have  been 
offered  relative  to  the  nature  of  this  excrescence,  the 
most  probable  of  which  is  that  of  Decandolle,  who 
considers  the  ergot  to  be  a  parasitic  vegetable,  of  the 
tribe  of  fungi,  and  genus  scleretium. 

"  Ergot  resembles  a  grain  of  rye,  elongated  to  seve- 
ral times  the  common  length,  of  an  irregular  form,  and 
a  dark  colour.  It  has  a  light  and  brittle  texture,  and 
an  unpleasant  taste.  According  to  Vauquelbi,  it  con- 
tains a  pale-yellow  colouring  matter;  an  oily  matter ; 
a  violet  colouring  matter;  an  acid,  probably  phospho- 
ric ;  and  a  vegeto-aninial  matter. 

"This  substance  was  formerly  suspected  of  pro- 
ducing certain  epidemic  diseases — the  dry  gangrene, 
and  raphania  but  the  suspicion  was  probably  un- 
founded. In  regard  to  its  immediate  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem, the  reports  of  medical  authors  differ  widely,  some 
considering  it  highly  deleterious.  From  my  own  ob- 
servations, I  have  found  that  it  produces  nausea  and 
vomiting,  in  doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  :  that 
it  seldom  operates  upon  the  bowels:  and  that  large 
dosis  produce  headache  and  temporary  febrile  symp- 
toms. It  has  very  little  acrimony,  and  does  not  prove 
sternutatory  when  snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 

"  Resides  these  more  general  effects,  ergot  has  a  spe- 
cific power  of  stimulating  the  uterus  during  the  pro- 
cess of  parturition,  in  a  manner  that  is  not  known  to 
he  produced  by  any  other  medicinal  agent.  This  effect 
is  wholly  unequivocal,  and  cannot  he  confounded  witli 
the  common  uterine  efforts.  It  is  moreover  certain,  cr 
at  least  its  failures  are  not  more  frequent  than  tiiose  of 

any  of  our  most  common  operative  drugs.    Thi 

ration  consists  in  a  powerful,  incessant,  and  uuremit 
ting  contraction  of  the  uterus,  not  alternating  with  in- 
of  ease,  as  in  common  labour,  hut  continuing 
without  intermission  until  the  child  is  expelled.  When 
ergot  is  prematurely  or  injudiciously  administered,  tie 

Child  dues   nut   breathe  at  birth,  IS  difficult  to  tcMisci 

late,  and  is  sometimes  Irrecoverably  dead.    This  effect 

has  been  attributed  lo  a  poisonous  quality  hi  the  ergot. 
but  is  obviously  the  consequence,  simply,  of  long-con 
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»d  unremitting  pressure  on  the  child,  a  fact 
pointed  out  i.i  the  Now  England  Journal,  as  early  as 

!8ia  - 

v  medical  writers,  principally  in  Europe, 
In  consequence,  probably,  of  not  being  furnished 
with  a  genuine  article,  in  an  unimpaired  state, 
have  doubted  the  power  or  ergot  to  effect  or  alter  the 
action  of"  the  uterus,  lint  I  may  safely  assert,  that, 
after  fifteen  years,  during  which  this  drug  has  attracted 
notice  among  us,  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  the  lis- 
teria rncdica,  upon  the  character  of  which  the  minds 
of  the  profession  in  this  country  are  more  fully  made 
up,  than  upon  this,  indeed  our  medical  journals,  and 
books  of  materia  medico,  have  teemed  with  evidences 
of  its  activity. 

"  For  obvious  reasons,  ergot  should  never  be  given 
In  natural  and  favourable  cases  of  labour.  It  is 
strongly  contraindicated,  at  all  times,  by  earliness  of 
the  s<age,  rigidity  of  the  sort  parts,  any  unfavourable 
conformation,  or  any  presentation  which  requires 
changing.  It  is  admissible  in  lingering  cases  of  chil- 
dren ascertained  to  be  dead,  and  in  lingering  cases  of 
abortion.  It  is  useful  in  retained  placenta;  and,  from 
its  power  of  causing  contraction  of  tiie  uterus,  it  ar- 
rests flooding  after  delivery.  In  females  habitually 
subject  to  profuse  hemorrhage  at  this  period,  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  preventive  than  a  full  dose  of  ergot, 
administered  just  before  delivery.  Its  efficacy  has 
been  repeatedly  attested. 

"  Spurred  rye  has  been  administered  as  an  eminena- 
gogue  with  various  success.  Its  action  on  the  impreg- 
nated uterus  is  much  less  than  it  displays  in  labour; 
yet  the  result  of  many  trials  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
in  favour  of  its  emmenagogue  power. 

li  Ergot  is  commonly  given  in  powder,  boiled  or  in- 
fused in  hot  water.  A  drachm  may  be  prepared  in  this 
way  for  a  puerperal  patient,  and  one  quarter  of  the 
mixture,  while  turbid,  given  every  twenty  minutes,  till 
its  effect  becomes  perceptible.  In  amenorrhea,  ten  or 
fifteen  grains  may  be  given,  three  times  a  day,  and 
increased  if  nausea  does  not  ensue." — Bigciutc's  Ma- 
teria  Medica.      A.] 

PUMICE.  A  mineral  of  which  there  are  three  spe- 
cies, the  glossy,  common,  and  porphyritic,  found  in  the 
Lipari  islands  and  flumiarv. 

PUMPIO.V     See  Cucurbita. 

PL'XCTATUS.  Dotted.  Applied  to  petals  of  the 
Melanthium  capense:  receptacle  of  the  Leontodon  ta- 
raxacum. 

PU'NCTUM.  A  point.  The  opening  or  commence 
ment  of  a  duct  of  the  eye  has  received  this  name, 
because  its  projection  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  spot. 

Punctcm  aureum.  Formerly,  when  a  hernia  of 
the  intestines  was  reduced  by  an  incision  made  through 
the  skin  and  membrana  adiposa,  quite  down  to  the 
ut,«erpart  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  a  golden  wire  was 
fixed  and  twisted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  descent  of  any 
thing  down  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Punctum  lacurimali:.  Lachrymal  point.  Two 
small  orifices,  one  of  which  is  conspicuous  in  each  eye- 
lid, at  the  extremity  of  the  tarsus,  near  the  internal  can- 
thus,  are  called  puncta  lachrymalia. 

PU'NICA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system.  Class,  Jcosandria ;  Order,  Jilono- 
gynia. 

Pcmca  granatcm.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
pomegranate.  Grunatum.  Punica—fvliis  lanceola- 
tis,  caulc  arboreo,  of  Linnaeus.  The  rind  of  the  fruit 
and  the  flowers  called  Balaustine  flowers,  are  the 
parts  directed  for  medicinal  use.  In  their  smell  there 
is  nothing  remarkable,  but  to  the  taste  they  are  very 
adstringent,  and  have  successfully  been  employed  as 
such,  in  diseases  both  internal  and  external. 

PUPIL.  (Pupilla ;  from  pupa,  a  babe:  because  it 
reflects  the  diminished  image  of  the  person  who  looks 
upon  it  like  a  puppet.)  The  round  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  iris,  in  which  we  see  ourselves  in  the  eye  of 
another. 

PUPILLA.     See  Pupil. 

PUPtLLA'RIS.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  pupil. 

PUPILLARIS  MEMBRANA.       (From   pvpilla,  the  pUpil.) 

See  .Membrana pupilltiris. 

Pupill.*:  VELUM.     See  Membrana  papillaris. 

PURGAME "XTUM.     A  purge. 

PURGATIVE.  Whatever  increases  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  bowels,  so  as  to  considerably  increase 
the  alvine  evacuations.    See  Cathartic. 
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PURIFORM.     (Puriformit l  from  pus.  a: 
resemblance.)     Like  unto  Hie  31  cretion  called  pus, 

PURPURA.  (Ilop0vpn,  the  name  of  a  shell  of  a 
purple  colour:  hence  purpura,  a  purple  colour.)  An 
efflorescence  consisting  of  small,  distinct,  pui  | 
and  patches,  attended  with  general  debility,  but  not  al- 
ways with  lever,  which  me  caused  by  an  extravasa- 
tion of  the  vessels  under  the  cuticle,  it  is  divided  into 
the  five  following  species  : 

1.  Purpura  simplex.  This  has  the  appearance  of 
petechia',  without  much  disorder  of  the  constitution, 
except  languor,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  a  sallow  com 
plexlon.  The  petechial  are  most  numerous  on  the. 
breast,  inside  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  commonly  circular.  There'  is  no  itching  01 
other  sensation  attending  the  pi 

-2.  Purpura  hamorrhagica  is  considerably  more  se- 
vere ;  the  petechia  are  of  larger  size,  and  interspersed 
with  vibices  and  ecchymoses,  resembling  the  marks 
left  by  the  strokes  of  a  whip,  or  by  violent  bruises. 
They  appear  first  on  the  legs,  afterward  on  the  thighs, 
arms,  and  trunk  of  the  body;  the  hands  being  more 
rarely  spotted  with  them,  and  the  face  generally  free. 
They  are  of  a  blight  red  colour  when  they  first  appear, 
hut  soon  become  purple  or  livid  ;  and  when  about  to 
disappear  they  change  to  a  brown  or  yellowish  hue; 
the  cuticle  over  them  appears  smooth  and  shining,  hut 
is  not  sensibly  elevated ;  in  a  few  eases,  however,  it 
has  been  seen  raised  into  a  sort  of  vesicle,  containing 
black  blood.  This  more  particularly  happens  in  the 
spots  which  appear  on  the  tongue,  gums,  and  palate, 
and  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  where  the  cuticle  is 
extremely  thin;  the  gentlest  pressure  on  the  SMn,  even 
feeling  of  the  pulse,  will  often  produce  a  purple  blotch, 
like  that  which  is  left  after  a  severe  bruise. 

The  same  state  of  habit,  which  gives  rise  to  these 
effusions  under  the  cuticle,  produces  likewise  copious 
of  bio,  d,  especially  from  the  internal  parts; 
they  are  often  very  profuse,  and  suddenly  prove  fatal; 
but  in  other  cases  they  are  less  copious-  sometimes 
returning  every  day  at  stated  periods,  and  sometimes 
less  frequent,  and  at  regular  intervals;  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  slow  and  almost  incessant  oozing  of  blond. 
The  bleeding  occurs  from  the  gums,  nostrils,  throat, 
inside  of  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  lips,  and  sometimes 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  the  urethra, 
and  external  ear;  and  aiso  from  the  internal  cavities 
of  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  uterus,  kidneys,  and 
bladder. 

This  disease  is  often  preceded  by  greal  lassitude, 
faintness,  and  pains  in  the  limbs:  but  not  mil  1 
it  appears  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  apparent  good 
health.  It  is  always  accompanied  with  extreme  de- 
bility and  depression  of  spirits;  the  pulse  is  commonly 
feeble,  and  sometimes  quickened;  and  heat,  flushing, 
perspiration,  and  other  symptoms  of  febrile  irritation, 
occasionally  attend.  When  the  disease  has  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  patient  becomes  sallow,  and 
much  emaciated  ;  and  some  degree  of  cede  ma  appears 
on  the  lower  extremities,  which  afterward  extends  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  This  disease  is  extremely 
uncertain  in  its  duration:  in  some  instances  ii  has  ter- 
minated in  a  few  days,  while  in  others  it  hascontinued, 
not  only  for  many  months,  hut  even  for  years 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  by  no  means  clearly 
ascertained :  it  occurs  at  every  period  of  life,  and  in  both 
sexes,  but  especially  in  women  and  ill   boys  before  the 

age  of  puberty,  particularly  those  who  are  employed  in 
sedentary  occupations,  and  who  live  in  close  and  crowd- 
ed situations.  It  has  sometimes  occurred  a-  asequada, 
of  small-pox,  and  of  measles,  and  sometimes  in  the 
third  or  fourth  week  of  puerperal  conlinemi  nt.  It  is 
supposed  that  some  local  visceral  obstruction  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  different  instances,  as  artificial 

M,l  purging,  tend  greatly  to  relieve  it.  The 
ancient  physicians  attributed  the  hsraorrhagies from 
the  nose, gums,  and  other  parts,  to  the  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen. 

In  the  sliiihter  de»rees  of  purpura  occurring  in  chil 
tiren  who  are  ill  fed  and  nursed,  and  who  rrside  in 

?,  or  in  women  shut  up  in  similar  situations, 
and  debilitated  by  anxiety  of  mind,  want  of  [roper 
food,  and  by  fatigue,  the  use  of  tonics,  with  the  mineral 
acids,  and  wine,  will  doubtless  !»■  adequate  to  the  cu  e 
of  the  d     ■"  "  especially  where  exercise  in  the  opov 
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tor  can  be  employed  at  the  same  time.  But  when  it 
occurs  in  adults,  especially  those  who  already  have  the 
cenefit  of  exercise  in  the  air  of  the  country,  and  who 
have  suffered  no  privation  with  respect  to  diet,  when 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  white  and  loaded  tongue,  a 
quick  and  somewhat  small  though  sharp  pulse,  oc- 
casional chills  and  heats,  and  other  symptoms  of 
feverlshness,  however  moderate,  and  if  there  be,  at 
the  same  time  fixed  internal  pains,  a  dry  cough,  and  an 
Irregular  State  of  the  bowels  (symptoms  which  may  he 
presumed  to  indicate  some  local  congestion);   then  the 

administration  of  tonic  medicines,  particularly  wine, 
cinchona,  and  other  Warmer  tonics  will  be  found  inef- 
ficacious, it"  not  decidedly  injurious.  In  such  cases,  free 
and  repeated  doses  of  medicines  containing  the  sub- 
muriate  of  mercury,  and  regulated  by  their  effects  on 
tlie  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  the  excretions,  from  the  intestines,  will  be  found 
most  beneficial. 

If  the  pains  are  fixed,  the  marks  of  febrile  irritation 
considerable,  and  the  spontaneous  hemorrhage  not 
profuse,  local  or  general  blood-letting  may  he  employed 
with  great  benefit,  especially  in  robust  adults.  When 
the  urgency  of  hemorrhagic  tendency  has  been  dimi- 
nished by  these  means,  the  constitution  rallies,  though 
not  rapidly,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mineral  arid-, 
and  cinchona  or  cascarilla,  or  some  preparation  of  iron, 
together  with  moderate  exercise  and  nutritious  diet. 

'.i.  Purpura  urticans  is  distinguished  by  commencing 
ill  the  form  of  rounded  and  reddish  elevations  of  the 
cuticle,  resembling  wheals,  which  are  not  accompanied 
like  the  wheals  of  urticaria  by  any  sensation  of  tingling 
and  itching.  These  tumours  gradually  dilate,  lint 
within  one  or  two  days  they  subside  to  a  level  of  the 
surrounding  cuticle,  and  their  hue  becomes  darker, 
and  at  length  livid.  They  are  most  common  on  the 
legs  where  they  appear  with  petechia;,  hut  also  appear 
on  the  arms,  thighs,  breast,  &c. 

It  usually  occurs  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  lasts 
from  three  to  five  weeks.  Some  oedema  of  the  ex- 
tremities usually  accompanies  it,  and  it  is  occasionally 
preceded  by  a  stiffness  and  weight  of  the  limbs.  The 
same  rules  of  treatment  apply  to  this  as  to  the  pre- 
ceding varieties  of  the  disease. 

4.  Purpura  senilis  appears  principally  along  the  out- 
side of  the  forearm,  in  elderly  Women,  in  successive 
dark  purple  blotches,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  various 
magnitude;  each  of  these  continues  from  a  week  to 
ten  days,  when  the  extravasated  blood  is  absorbed. 

Tonics  or  any  other  expedient  do  not  appear  to  exert 
any  influence  over  the  erciption. 

5.  Purpura  contagiosa,  is  an  eruption  of  petechia 
Which  occasionally  accompanies  typho'd  fevers  ;  where 
they  occur  in  close  situations,  they  are  merely  symp- 
tomatic, and  are  very  rarely  seen. 

Purpura  alba.  Purpura  rubra.  Many  writers 
term  the  miliary  fever,  when  the  pustules  are  white, 
purpura  alba;  and  when  they  are  red,  purpura  rubra. 

Purpura  scorbutica.  Petechial  eruptions  in  scurvy. 

PURPURIC  ACID.  Jladumpurpuricum  :  SO  called 
from  its  fine  red  colour.  The  excrements  of  the  ser- 
pent, Boa  constrictor,  consist  of  pure  lithic  acid. 
Dr. Prout  found  that  on  digesting  this  substance  thus 
obtained,  or  from  urinary  calculi,  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
an  effervescence  takes  place,  ana  the  lithic  acid  is  dis- 
solved, forming  a  beautiful  purple  liquid.  The  excess 
of  nitric  acid  being  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  the 
Whole  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation,  the  colour  of 
the  solution  becomes  of  a  deeper  purple  ;  and  dark  red 

granular  crystals,  sometimes  of  a  greenish  hue  exter- 
nally, soon  begin  to  separate  in  abundance.  These 
crystals  are  a  compound  of  ammonia  with  the  acid 

trinciplc  in  question.  The  ammonia  was  displaced 
y  digesting  the  suit  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 

till  the  red  colour  entirely  disappeared.     This  alkaline 

solution  was  then  gradual]}  dropped  into  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  which,  uniting  wilh  the  potassa,  It'll  the  acid 
principle  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Tills  acid  principle  is  likewise  produced  from  lithic 
acid  by  chlorine,  and  also,  bill  with  moiv  difficulty,  by 
iodine.    Dr.  I'rout,  the  discoverer  of  this  new  acid,  has. 

at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Wolloston,  called  it  purpuric 
iicid,  because  its  saline  compounds  have  for  the  most 
part  a  red  or  purple  colour. 

This   acid,  as  obtained    by  the   ptcceding    process, 
usually  exists  in  the  form  of  n  very  line  powder,  of  a 
slightly  yellowish  or  cream  colour;  and  when  examined 
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j  with  a  magnifier,  especially  under  wrater,  appears  to 
possess  a  pearly  lustre.  It  has  no  smell  nor  taste.  Its 
spec.  grav.  is  considerably  above  water.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water.  One-tenth  of  a  grain,  boiled  for  a 
considerable  time  in  100U  grains  of  water  was  not  en 
tirely  dissolved.  The  water,  however,  assumed  a 
purple  tint,  probably,  Dr.  Prout  thinks,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  little  purpurate  of  ammonia.  Purpuric  acid 
is  insoluble  in  alkohol  and  rather.  The  mineral  acids 
dissolve  it  onlv  when  thev  ar-  concentrated. 
PURSLANE.     See  Portuluca. 

PURULENT.  {Purulens,  from  pus.)  Having  the 
appearance  of  pus. 

PUS.  Matter.  A  whitish,  bland,  creamlike  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  found  in  phlegmonous  abscesses, 
or  on  the  surface  of  sores.  It  is  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  into  laudable  or  good  pus,  scrofulous, 
serous,  and  ichorous  pus,  ifce. 

Pus  taken  from  a  healthy  ulcer,  near  the  source  el 
circulation,  as  on  the  arm  or  breast,  Sir  Everard  Home 
observes,  readily  separates  from  the  surface  of  the 
sore,  the  granulations  underneath  being  small,  pointed, 
and  of  a  florid  red  colour,  and  has  the  following  pro 
perties:  it  is  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  cream  ;  is  of 
a  white  colour :  has  a  mawkish  taste  ;  and,  when  cold, 
is  inodorous ;  but,  when  warm,  has  a  peculiar  smell 
Examined  in  a  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  of  globules,  and  a  transparent  colourless 
fluid;  the  globules  are  probably  while,  at  least  they 
appear  to  have  some  degree  of  opacity.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water.  It  does  not 
readily  go  into  putrefaction.  Exposed  to  heat,  it 
evaporates  to  dryness ;  but  does  not  coagulate.  It  does 
not  unite  with  water  in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  yet,  if  kept  in  a  considerable- 
degree  of  heat,  it  rises  and  diffuses  itself  through  the 
Water,  and  remains  mixed  with  it,  even  after  having 
been  allowed  to  cool,  the  globules  being  decomposed. 

Pus  varies  in  its  appearance,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  which  art'ect  the  ulcer  that  forni3 
it;  such  as,  the  degree  of  violence  of  the  inflammation, 
also  its  nature,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy  ;  and 
these  depend  upon  the  state  of  health,  and  strength  of 
the  parts  yielding  pus.  These  changes  arise  more 
from  indolence  and  irritability,  than  from  any  absolute 
disease;  many  specific  diseases,  in  healthy  constitu- 
tions, producing  no  change  in  the  appearance  bf  the 
matter  from  their  specific  quality.  Thus,  tha  matter 
from  a  gonorrhoea,  from  the  small-pox  pustules,  or  the 
chicken-pock,  has  the  same  appearance,  and  seems  to 
he  made  up  of  similar  parts,  consisting  of  globules 
floating  in  a  transparent  fluid,  like  common  pus  ;  the 
specific  properties  of  each  of  these  poisons  being  su 
peradded  to  those  of  pus.  Matter  from  a  cancer  may 
be  considered  as  an  exception ;  but  a  cancerous  ulcer 
is  never  in  a  healthy  state. 

In  indolent  ulcers,  whether  the  indolence  arise  from 
the  nature  of  the  parts,  or  the  nature  of  thelnflamma 
tion,  the  pus  is  made  of  globules  and  flaky  particles, 
floating  in  a  transparent  fluid  ;  and  globules  and  Makes 
are  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  degree  of 
indolence:  this  is  particularly  observable  in  scrofulous 
abscesses,  preceded  by  a  small  degree  of  inflammation. 
That  this  flaky  appearance  is  no  part  of  true  pus.  is 
well  illustrated  by  observing,  that  the  proportion  it 
hears  to  the  globules  is  greater  where  there  is  the  least 
inflammation  ;  and  in  those  abscesses  that  sometimes 
occur,  which  have  not  been  preceded  by  any  inflamma- 
tion at  all,  the  contents  are  wholly  made  up  of  acurdv 
or  flaky  substance  of  different  degrees  of  consistence, 
which  is  not  considered  to  he  pus,  from  its  not  having 
the  propel  lies  stated  in  the  definition  of  that  fluid. 

The  constitution  and  part  must  he  in  health  to  form 
good  pus:  lor  very  slight  changes  in  the  general  health 
are  capable  of  producing  an  alteration  in  it,  and  even 
of  preventing  its  being  formed  at  all,  and  substitutiii" 
in  its  place  coagulating  lymph. 

This  happens  most  readily  in  ulcers  in  the  lower  er 
tremilies.  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  source  o*. 
the  circulation  rendering  them  weaker.  And  It  is  cu 
rious  to  observe  the  influence  that  distance  alone  has 
upon  the  appearance  of  pus. 

Pus  differs  from  chyle  in  its  globules  being  larger, 
not  coagulating  by  exposure  to  the  air,  nor  by  boat, 
which  those  of  chyle  do. 

The  pancreatic  juice  contains  globules,  but  they  are 
mm  h  smaller  than  those  of  pus. 


Milk  Is  composed  of  globules,  nearly  of  the  same 
size  as  tliose  of  pus,  but  much  more  numerous  Milk 
coagulates  by  runnet,  which  pus  does  not;  and  con- 
tains oil  and  sugar,  winch  are  not  to  lie  discovered  in 
pus. 

The  cases  in  which  pus  is  formed,  are,  properly 
speaking,  all  reducible  to  one,  which  is,  the  state  of 
parts  consequent  to  inflammation.  For  as  far  as  we 
yet  know,  observes  Sir  E.  Home,  pus  has  in  no  in- 
stance been  met  with,  unless  preceded  by  inflamma- 
tion j  and  although,  in  some  cases,  a  fluid  has  been 
formed  independent  of  preceding  inflammation,  it  dif- 
fers from  pus  in  many  of  its  properties. 

In  considering  the  time  required  for  the  formation  of 
pus,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  periods  which 
are  found,  under  different  circumstances,  to  intervene 
between  a  healthy  or  natural  state  of  the  parts,  and 
the  presence  of  that  fluid  after  the  application  of  some 
irritating  substance  to  the  skin. 

In  cases  of  wounds  made  into  muscular  parts,  where 
blood-vessels  are  divided,  the  firsl  process  which  takes 
place  is  the  extravasation  of  red  blood:  these 
the  exudation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  afterward 
becomes  vascular;  and  the  third,  the  formation  of 
matter,  which  last  does  not,  in  common,  take  place  in 
less  than  two  days;  the  precise  time  will,  however, 
vary  exceedingly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  state  of  the  parts  at  the  time. 

If  an  irritating  substance  is  applied  to  a  cuticular 
surface,  upon  which  it  raises  a  blister,  pus  will  be 
formed  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

PUSTULA.    A  little  pustule.    See  Pustule. 

PusTfLA  oris.     See  .iphtha. 

PUSTULE.  (Pustula,  a  little  pustule;  from  pus, 
matter.)  Ecthyma;  Eczema.  Dr.  Willan  defines  a 
pustule  to  be  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes 
globate,  sometimes  conoidal  in  its  form,  and  containing 
pus,  or  a  lymph  which  is  in  general  discoloured.  Pus- 
tules are  various  in  their  size,  but  the  diameter  of  the 
lanrest  seldom  exceeds  two  lines.  There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  pustules,  properly  distinguished  in 
medical  authors  by  specific  appellations;  as,  1.  PUIy- 
zacium,  a  small  pustule  containing  pus.  and  raised  on  a 
hard,  circular  inflamed  base,  of  a  vivid  red  colour.  It 
is  succeeded  by  a  thick,  hard,  dark-coloured  scab.  2. 
Psydracium,  according  to  Dr.  Willan,  a  minute  pus- 
tule, irregularly  circumscribed,  producing  but  ,\  slight 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  terminating  in  a  laminated 
scab.  Many  of  these  pustules  usually  appear  toge- 
ther, and  become  confluent.  When  mature,  they  con- 
tain pus;  and,  after  breaking,  discharge  a  thin  watery 
humour. 

PUTA'MEN.  (From  puto,  to  cut.)  The  bark  or 
paring  of  any  vegetable,  as  the  walnut.  See  .luglan3 
re  via. 

PUTAMINEjE.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Lin- 
nams's  Fragments  of  a  .Natural  Method,  embracing 
those  which  have  an  outer  shell,  or  putamen,  over  a 
hard  fruit ;  as  in  Capparis  and  Merteoina. 

PUTREFACTION.  (Putref actio :  from  putref acio, 
to  become  rotten,  to  dissolve.)  Putrid  fermentation. 
Putrefactive  fermentation.  The  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  such  animal  and  vegetable  matters  as  ex- 
hale a  foeiid  smell.  The  solid  and  the  Maid  matters 
are  resolved  into  gaseous  compounds  and  vapours, 
which  escape  and  unite  an  earthy  residuum.  Tbf.  re- 
quisites to  this  process  are,  1.  A  certain  degree  of  hu- 
midity. 2.  The  access  of  atmospheric  air.  ;i.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat:  hence  the  abstraction  of  the  air 
and  water,  or  humidity,  by  drying,  or  its  fixation 
by  cold,  by  salt,  sutrar,  spices,  fee,  will  counteract  the 
process  of  putrefaction,  and  favour  the  preservation  of 
food,  on  which  principle  some  patents  have  been  ob- 
iained.    See  Fermentation. 

["Puzzolana.  This  usually  occurs  in  small  frag- 
ments, or  friable  masses,  which  have  a  dull,  earthy 
ispect  and  fracture,  and  seem  to  have  been  baked.  Its 
solidity  docs  not  exceed  that  of  chalk.  It  is  seldom 
tumefied ;  and  its  pores  are  neither  so  large  nor  nume- 
rous as  those  of  scoria.  Its  colours  are  gray,  or  whitish, 
reddish,  or  nearly  black 

"By  exposure  to  heat,  it  loses  its  power  of  affecting 
the  needle,  and  melts  into  a  black  slat;.  A  variety, 
examined  by  Bergman,  yielded  silex,  55  to  CO;  alu- 
mine,  19  to  20;  iron,  15  to  20;  lime,  5  to  0.  It  often 
contains  distinct  articles  of  pumice,  quartz,  and 
scoria 
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"Some  mineralogists  suppose  the  black  puzzomnn, 
to  be  altered  scoria  ;  the  white  to  be  pumice,  and 
lias  proceeded  from  argillaceous  minerals,  baked  or 
calcined  in  the  interior  of  the  volcano. 

" But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  ex 
treniely  useful  in  the  preparation  of  a  mortar,  which 
hardens  quickly,  even  underwater.  When  thus  em 
ployed,  it  is  mixed  Willi  a  small  proportion  of  lime, 
perhaps  one-third.  Mr.  Kirwan  supposes,  that  the 
rapid  induration  of  this  mortar  arises  from  the  very 
low  oxidation  of  the  iron.    If  the  mortar  be  a  long 

time  exposed   to  the   air,  previous  to  its   use,  it  will 
not  harden. 

"  The  best  puzzolana  is  said  to  occur  in  old  current* 
of  lav  a  ;  but,  when  too  earthy,  it  loses  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties That  which  conies  from  Naples  is  generally 
gray." — Clean.  Mm.    A.] 

Putrid  fever.     See  Typhus  gravior. 
PYLORIC.     {PyloricHs;    from  pylorus.)     Belong- 
ing to  the  pylorus. 

PYLORIC  ARTERY.  Jlrtcria  pularica.  A  brunch  of 
the  hepatic  artery. 

PV  l.i  >  itl'S.  tFrom  rruXi7,  an  entrance,  and  oupoj, 
a  guard;  because  it  guards,  as  it  were,  the  entrance 
of  the  bowels.)  Janitor;  Portorarium ;  OstiariuM. 
The  inferior  aperture  of  the  stomach,  which  opens 
into  the  intestil 

Pyopoe'tic.  (From  tuov,  pus,  and  tzoicio,  to  make.) 
Suppurative. 

Pyorrhce'a.  (From  rruov,  pus,  and  pew,  to  flow. 
A  purulent  discharge  from  the  belly. 

Pyotu'ria.  (From  -nor,  pus,  and  ovpov,  urine  ' 
Pyuria.     A  mucous  or  purulent  urine. 

PYRAMIDALIS.  (From  irvpauis,  a  pyramid.)  A 
muscle  in  the  front  of  the  belly.  Fallopius,  who  is 
considered  as  the  first  accurate  describer  of  this  mus 
cle,  gave  it  the  name  of pyramidalis,  from  its  shape: 
hence  it  is  called  pyramidalis  Fallopii,  by  Douglas. 
But  Vesalius  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it, 
and  to  have  described  it  as  a  part  of  the  rectus.  It  is 
called  pyramidalis  rclsuccenturiatus,  by  Cowper;  and 
pubio-ombilical,  by  Dumas.  It  is  a  very  small  muscle 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  forepart  of  tie 
and  is  covered  by  the  same  aponeurosis  that  forms  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of  that  muscle.  It  arises 
by  short,  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  upper  and  forepart 
of  the  os  pubis.  From  this  origin,  which  is  seldom 
more  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  its  fibres  ascend  some- 
what obliquely,  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  and 
inner  edge  of  the  rectus,  commonly  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  two  inches  from  the  pubes,  and  frequently  at 
er  or  less  distance,  but  always  below  the  umbi- 
licus. In  some  subjects,  the  pyramidalis  is  wanting  on 
one  or  both  sides;  and.  when  this  happens,  the  inter- 
nal oblique  is  usually  found  to  be  of  greater  thickness 
at  its  lower  part.  Now  and  then,  though  rarely, there 
are  two  atone  side,  and  only  one  at  the  other,  and  Sa 
batier  has  even  seen  two  on  each  side.  Fallopius,  and 
many  otheis  after  him,  have  considered  it  as  the  con 
gener  of  the  internal  oblique;  but  its  use  seems  to  be 
to  assist  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus. 
Pyramidalis  faciei.     See  Ecvator  labii  superioris 

nasi. 
PYRENEITE.     A  grayish-black  coloured  mineral. 
found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Pvrlnoidks.  (From  zzvpr/v,  a  kernel,  and  eiiot, 
likeness:  so  called  from  its  kernel  like  shape.)  Ap- 
plied to  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra. 

Pyrktk'rum.  (From  zzvp,  fire,  and  riyocw,  to  keep.) 
The  fire-hole  of  a  furnace. 

PYBE'THRUM.     (From  zzvp,  fire,  because  of  the 
hot  taste  of  iis  root.)    See  Antliemis pyrethrum. 
Pyreturim  sylvestrk.    See  Achillea  ptarmica. 
PYRETICA.     The  name  given  by  Dr.  Good  to  an 
order  of  his  class  Hcematica.      Fevers.     It   has  four 
genera:   Ephemera;  Jnetu.8;  Epanelus ;  Encciti. 

PYRETOLOGY.  (Pyrctologia ;  from  -unrf-Ji, 
fever,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse,  or  doc 
trine  on  fevers. 
PYREXIA.  /From  ratio,  fire.)  Fever. 
Pyrexia.  Febrile  diseases.  The  first  class  of  Cut- 
len's  Nosology;  characterized  by  frequency  of  pulse 
after  a  cold  shivering,  with  increase  of  heat,  and  espe- 
cially, among  other  impaired  functions,  a  diminution 
of  strength. 

PYREXIAE.  (From  pyrexia,  fever.)  Appertain 
ing  to  fever. 
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PYRIFO'RMIS.  (From  pyrus,  a  pear,  and/on/ia, 
k shape;  shaped  like  a  pear.;  a  small  radiated  mus- 
cle of  the  pelvis, situated  under  the  glutasus  inaximus, 
along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  Py- 
riformis,  seu  iliaeus  externus,  of  Douglas  and  Covvper. 
Spigelius  was  the  first  who  gave  a  name  to  this  muscle, 
wliicli  he  called  pyriformie,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  pear.  It  is  the  pyrifurnas  sine  pyramida- 
Us  of  Winslow  ;  arid  sacrolruclianlcricn  of  Dumas.  It 
aiises  by  three,  and  sometimes  four,  tendinous  and 
fleshy  origins,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  pieces  of  the  os  sacrum,  so  that  this 
part  of  it  is  within  the  pelvis.  From  these  origins,  the 
muscle  giows  narrower,  and  passing  out  of  the  pelvis, 
below  the  niche  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  ilium,  from 
which  it  receives  a  few  fleshy  fibres,  is  inserted  by  a 
roundish  tendon,  of  an  inch  in  length,  into  the  upper 
pan  of  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major. 

The  use  of  this  muscle  is  lo  assist  in  moving  the  thigh 
outwards,  and  moving  it  a  little  upwards. 

PYRI'TES.  (From  uup,  fire:  so  called  because  it 
strikes  fire  with  steel.)  Native  compounds  of  metal 
with  sulphur. 

Pyrites  arsenicalis.  Sulphuret  of  iron  with 
arsenic. 

PYRMONT.  The  name  of  a  village  in  the  circle 
of  Westphalia,  in  Germany,  in  which  is  a  celeurated 
mineral  spring.  Pyrmont  water.  Aqua  pyrmontana 
is  of  an  agreeable,  though  strongly  acidulated  taste, 
and  emits  a  large  portion  of  gas;  which  affects  the 
persons  who  attend  at  the  well,  as  well  as  those  who 
drink  the  fluid,  with  a  sensation  somewhat  resembling 
that  produced  by  intoxication.  A  general  view  of  the 
analysis  of  this  water  will  show  that  it  stands  the  first 
in  rank  of  the  highly  carbonated  ohalybeates,  and  con- 
tains such  an  abundance  of  carbonic  acid,  as  not  only 
to  hold  dissolved  a  number  of  carbonic  salts,  but  to 
show  all  thi!  properties  of  this  acid  uncombiued,  and 
in  its  most  active  form.  Pyrmont  water  is  likewise  a 
strong  chalybeate,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
iron;  and  it  is,  besides,  a  very  hard  water,  containing 
tnucli  selenite  and  earthy  carbonates.  The  diseases  to 
which  this  mineral  water  may  be  advantageously  ap- 
plied, are  the  same  as  those  for  which  the  Spa,  and 
others  of  the  acidulated  chalybeates,  are  resorted  lo ; 
that  is,  in  all  cases  of  debility  that  require  an  active 
tonic  that  is  not  permanently  healing;  as  various  dis- 
orders in  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  bilious  vo- 
miting, and  diarrhoea,  and  complaints  that  originate 
from  obstructed  menstruation.  At  Pyrmont,  the  com- 
pany generally  drink  this  water  by  glassful.?,  in  a  morn- 
ing, to  the  quantity  of  two,  three,  or  more  English 
pints.  Its  common  operation  is  by  urine  ;  but,  if  taken 
copiously,  it  generally  proves  laxative;  and  when  it 
has  not  this  effect,  and  that  effect  is  wanted,  they  com- 
monly mix,  with  the  first  glass  drank  in  the  morning, 
from  one  to  five  or  six  drachms  of  some  purging  salts. 

PYROACFTIC  ACID.  (Acidum  pycitricum ;  so 
called  because  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  tire  on  the 
acetic  acid.)  Pyroacetic  spirit  Obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  the  acetates,  from  which  a  mo- 
dilied  vinegar  escapes,  called  pyroacetic  or  spirit. 

PYROCITRIC  ACID.  Jlcithnn  pymcitneum.  A 
new  acid  obtained  by  distilling  citric  acid. 

"When  citric  acid  is  put  to  distil  in  a  retort,  it  begins 
at  first  by  melting;  the  water  of  crystallization  sepa- 
rates almost  entirely  from  it  by  a  continuance  of  the 
fusion  ;  then  it  assumes  a  yellowish  lint,  which  gradu- 
ally deepens.  At  the  same  lime  there  is  disengaged  a 
white  vapour  which  goes  over,  to  be  condensed  in  the 

receiver.  Towardsthe  end  of  the  calcination  a  brown- 
ish vapour  is  seen  lo  form,  and  there  remains  in  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  alight  very  brilliant  charcoal. 

The  product  contained  in  the  receiver  consists  of  two 
different  liquids.  One  of  an  amber  yellow  colour,  and 
an  oily  aspect,  occupies  the  lower  part;  another,  colour- 
less and  liquid  like  water,  of  a  very  decided  acid  taste, 
float!  above.  After  separating  them  from  one  another, 
we  perceive  that  the  fust  has  a  very  strong  bituminous 
and  an  acid  and  acrid  taste:  that  it  reddens 
powerfully  the  tincture  of  litmus,  but  that  it  may  be 
deprived  almost  entirely  of  that  acidity  by  agitation 

with  water,  in  which  it  divides  iisell  into  globules, 
which  soon  full  to  t In-  bottom  of  Hie  ve.-scl,  anil  are  not 
long  in  uniting  to  one  mass,  in  the  manner  of  oils  Ilea 
vier  than  water. 

In  this  state  it  possesses  some  of  the  properties  of 
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these  substances ;  it  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  aether,  and 
the  caustic  alkalies.  However,  it  does  not  long  con- 
tinue thus;  it  becomes  acid,  and  sometimes  even  it  is 
observed  lo  deposite  at  the  end  of  some  days,  white 
crystals,  which  have  a  very  strong  acidity,  if  we  then 
agitate  it  anew  with  water,  it  dissolves  in  a  great  mea 
sure,  and  abandons  a  yellow  or  brownish  pitchy  mat 
ter,  of  a  very  obvious  empyreumatic  smell,  and  which 
has  much  analogy  with  the  oil  obtained  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  other  vegetable  matters.  The  same  effect  lakes 
place  when  we"  keep  it  under  water;  it  diminishes 
gradually  in  volume,  the  water  acquires  a  sour  taste 
ami  a  thick  oil  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  ve.-sel. 

This  liquid  may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  (of 
little  permanence  indeed)  of  the  peculiar  acid  with  the 
oil  formed  in  similar  circumstances. 

As  to  the  liquid  and  colourless  portion  winch  floated 
over  this  oil,  it  was  ascertained  to  contain  no  citiic 
acid  carried  over,  nor  acetic  acid ;  first,  because  on 
saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  soluble  calca- 
reous salt  was  obtained ;  and,  secondly,  because  this  salt, 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  evolved  no  odour  of  acetic 
acid. 

From  this  calcareous  salt  the  lime  was  separated  by 
oxalic  acid  ;  or  the  salt  itself  was  decomposed  with 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  treated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  By  these  two  processes,  this  new 
acid  was  separated  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Properties  of  the  pyrocitric  aad. — This  acid  is  white, 
inodorous,  of  a  strongly  acid  taste.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  it  crystallize  in  a  regular  manner,  but  it  is  usually 
presented  in  a  white  mass,  formed  by  the  interlacement 
of  very  tine  small  needles.  Projected  on  a  hot  body  it 
melts,  is  converted  into  white  very  pungent  vapours, 
and  leaves  some  traces  of  carbon.  When  heated  in  a 
retort,  it  affords  an  oily-looking  acid,  and  yellowish 
liquid,  and  is  partially  decomposed.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alkohol ;  water  at  the  temperature  of 
10°  C.  (50J  F.)  dissolves  one-third  of  its  weight  The 
wateVy  solution  has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  it  does  not 
precipitate  lime  or  barytes  water,  nor  the  greater  part 
of  metallic  solutions,  with  the  exception  of  acetate  of 
lead  and  protonitrate  of  mercury.  With  the  oxides  it 
forms  salts  possessing  properties  different  from  the  ci- 
trates. 

The  purocitratc  of  potassa  crystallizes  in  small  nee 
dies,  which  are  white,  and  unalterable  in  the  air.  It 
dissolves  in  about  4  parts  of  water.  Its  solution  gives 
DO  precipitate  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  barytes, 
while  that  of  the  citrate  of  barytes  forms  precipi'tat.s 
with  these  salts. 

The  pyrocitratc  of  lime  directly  formed,  ex'.ibits  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  composed  of  needles,  opposed 
to  each  other,  in  a  ramification  form.     This  salt  has  a 
sharp  taste.     It  dissolves  in  25  parts  of  water  at  50°  ' 
Fahr. 

The  solution  of  the  pyrocitric  acid  saturated  with 
barytes  water,  lets  fall,  at  the  end  of  some  hours,  a  very 
wiiite  crystalline  powder,  which  is  pyrocitratc  of  ba 
rytes.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  lol)  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  50  of  boiling  water. 

The  pyroeitraU  of  had  is  easily  obtained  by  pouring 
py  rocitrate  of  potassa  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
The  pyrocitrate  of  lead  presents  itself  under  the  form 
ot'  a  white  gelatinous  semitransparent  mass,  which  be- 
comes dry  in  the  air." 

PYROGOM.     A  variety  of  diopside. 
PYROLA.    (Prom  pyrus,  a  pear:  so  named  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  those  ofa  pear-tree.)     1.  The 
naineol  ageuusofplantsiu  the  Liimaian  system    Class, 
Dicandna •  Order,  Menog% 
2.  Thepharmacopceialnameofthe  wintergreen.   See 

Pyrola  rotutidifolia. 

Pyrola  rotindifolia.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  round-leaved  wintergreen.  This  elegant  little 
plant,  common  in  our  woods,  is  now  forgotten  in  the 
practice  ot'  medicine.  It  possesses  gently  austiingent 
qualities,  and  has  a  somewhat  bitter  taste. 

L"  Pyrola  DMBELLATa  The  pyrola  umbdlala,  or 
wintergreen,  is  a  common  plant  of  the  American 
forest.  Its  leaves  have  a  taste  intermediate  between 
sweet  and  bitter,  which  in  the  stalk  and  loots,  is  com- 
bined with  some  pungency.  Spirit  extracts  these  pro- 
perties; likewise  water,  though  less  perfectly.  This 
plant  has  been  formerly  used  in  rheumatism.  More 
recently  it  has  been  found  a  very  useful  palliative  in 
strangury  and  nephritis,  both  in  this  countr.v  and  in 
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Europe.  In  dropsy  it  has  sometimes  exhibited  striking 
effects  as  a  diuretic,  a  pint  of  the  saturated  infusion 
being  taken  every  twenty  tour  hours.  It  lias  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  more  common  diuretics,  that  it  does 
Dot  otiend  the  stomach,  but,  on  the  contrary,  invigo- 
rates that  organ,  and  assists  digestion.  The  bruised 
leaves,  externally  applied,  act  as  a  rubefacient  and  a 
discutient  to  indolent  swellings." — Bigcloio's  Materia 
JUedica.     A] 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  (.Icidum  pyrolig-nosum  ; 
so  called  because  it  is  procured  by  distilling  wood.) 
'  In  the  destructive  distillation  of  any  kind  of  wood,  an 
acid  is  obtained,  which  was  formerly  called  acid  spirit 
of  wood,  and  since,  pyroligneous  acid.  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  showed  that  the  acid  was  merely  the  acetic, 
Contaminated  with  empyreumatic  oil  and  bitumen.  See 
Acetic  acid. 

Under  Acetic  Acid  will  be  found  a  full  account  of 
the  production  and  purification  of  pyroligneous  acid. 
Monge  discovered  about  two  years  ago,  that  this  acid 
has  the  property  of  preventing  the  decomposition  of 
animal  substances.  Mr.  William  Dinsdale,  of  Field 
Cottage,  Colchester,  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
Monge's  discovery  did  propose  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  to  apply  a  pyroligneous  acid, 
(prepared  out  of  the  contact  of  iron  vessels,  which 
blacken  it,)  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  animal  food, 
wherever  their  ships  might  go.  As  this  application 
may  in  many  cases  afford  valuable  antiscorbutic  arti- 
cles of  food,  and  thence  be  eminently  conducive  to  the 
health  of  seamen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  Lordship's 
will,  ere  long,  carry  into  effect  Mr.  Dinsdale's  ingenious 
(dan,  as  far  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  plunge  meal  for  a  few  moments  into  this  acid, 
even  slightly  etnpyremnatic,  to  preserve  it  as  long  as 
you  please.  '  Putrefaction,'  it  is  said,  '  not  only  stops, 
but  retrogrades.'  To  the  empyreumatic  oil  a  part  of 
this  effect  has  been  ascribed  ;  and  hence  has  been  ac- 
counted for,  the  agency  of  smoke  in  the  preservation  of 
tongues,  hams,  herrings,  &c.  Dr.  Jorg  of  Leipsic  has 
entirely  recovered  several  anatomical  preparations 
from  incipient  corruption  by  pouring  this  acid  over 
them.  Willi  the  empyreumatic  oil  or  tar  he  has 
smeared  pieces  of  flesh  already  advanced  In  decay,  and 
notwithstanding  tBSt  thu  weather  was  hot,  they  soon 
became  dry  and  sound.  To  the  above  statements  Mr. 
Ramsay  of  Glasgow,  an  eminent  manufacturer  of  py- 
roligneous acid,  and  well  known  for  the  purity  of  his 
vinegar  from  wood,  has  recently  added  the  following 
facts  in  the  5th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal.  If  fish  be  simply  dipped  in  redistilled  pyroligne- 
ous acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.01-2,  and  afterward 
dried  in  the  shade,  they  preserve  perfectly  well.  On 
boiling  herrings  treated  in  this  manner,  they  were  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  had  nothing  of  the  disagree- 
able empyreuma  which  those  of  his  earlier  experiments 
had,  which  were  steeped  for  three  hours  in  the  acid. 
A  number  of  very  fine  haddocks  were  cleaned,  split, 
and  slightly  sprinkled  with  salt  for  six  hours.  After 
being  drained,  they  were  dipped  for  about  three  seconds 
in  pyroligneous  acid,  then  hung  up  in  the  shade  for  six 
days.  On  being  broiled,  the  fish  were  of  an  uncom- 
monly fine  flavour,  and  delicately  white.  Beef  treated 
in  the  same  way  had  the  same  flavour  as  Hamburgh 
beef,  and  kept  as  well.  Mr.  Ramsay  has  since  found, 
that  his  perfectly  purified  vinegar,  specific  gravity 
1.034,  being  applied  by  a  cloth  or  sponge  to  the  surface 
of  fresh  meat,  makes  it  keep  sweet  and  sound  for  se- 
veral days  longer  in  summer  than  it  otherwise  would. 
Immersion  for  a  minute  in  his  purified  common  vinegar, 
specific  gravity  1.009,  protects  beef  and  fish  from  all 
taint  in  summer,  provided  they  be  hung  up  and  dried 
in  the  shade.  When,  by  frequent  use,  the  pyroligneous 
arid  has  become  impure,  it  may  be  clarified  by  beating 
up  twenty  gallons  of  it  with  a  dozen  of  eggs  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  an  iron  boiler. 
Before  boiling,  the  eggs  coagulate,  and  bring  the  impu- 
rities to  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  which  are  of  course  to 
be  carefully  skimmed  off.  The  acid  must  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  the  boiler,  as  it  acts  on  iron." 

PYROLITHIC  ACID.  "When  uric  acid  concre- 
tions are  distilled  in  a  retort,  silvery  white  plate  sub- 
lime. These  are  pyrolithate  of  ammonia.  Whentbeir 
solution  is  poured  into  that  of  subacetate  of  lead,  a  py- 
rolithate of  lead  falls,  which,  after  proper  washing,  is  to 
be  shaken  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.    The  supernatant  liquid  is  now  a  wilu- 
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tion  of  pyiolithic  acid,  which  yields  small  acicular 
crystals  by  evaporation.  By  heal,  these  melt  and  sub- 
lime in  whin;  needles.  They  are  soluble  in  four  pails 
of  cold  water,  and  the  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues. 
Boiling  alkohol  dissolves  the  acid,  but  on  cooling  it 
depoaitesit,  in  small  white  grains.  Nitric  acid  dissolves 
without  changing  if.  Hence,  pyiolithic  is  a  different 
acid  from  the  Itthic,  which,  by  nitric  acid,  is  convert- 
ible into  purpurate  of  ammonia.  The  pyrolithate  of 
lime  crystallizes  in  stalactites  which  have  a  bitter  and 
slightly  acrid  taste,  li  consists  of  01  *  acid  -f-  8.G  lime. 
Pyrolithate  of  barytes  is  a  nearly  insoluble  powder. 
The  salts  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  soluble, 
sad  the  former  two  crystallizable.  Atared  heat,  and 
by  passing  it  over  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  it  is  decom- 
posed, into  oxygen  44.32,  carbon  28.2«>,  azote  16.8-1,  hy- 
drogen 10." 

I'YROMALIC  ACID.  "  When  malic  or  sorbic  acid 
for  they  are  the  same,  is  distilled  in  a  retort,  an  acid 
sublimate,  in  white  needles,  appears  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  an  acid  liquid  distils  into  tne  receiver.  This 
li'iuid.  by  evaporation,  affords  crystals,  constituting  a 
peculiar  acid  to  which  the  above  name  lias  been  given. 

They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  melt  at  1 18°  Fain .,  and 
on  cooling,  form  a  pearl-coloured  >uass  of  diverging  nee- 
dles. When  thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  they  completely 
evaporate  in  an  acrid,  cough-exciting  smoke.  Exposed 
to  a  strong  heat  in  a  retort,  they  "v>  *yirtly  sublimed  in 
needles,  and  are  partly  decomposed.  They  are  very 
soluble  in  strong  alkohol,  and  iri  double  their  weight  of 
water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  solution 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  yields  white  flocculent 
precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and  nitralo  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  produces  no  precipitate  with  lime-water. 
By  mixing  it  with  barytes  water,  a  while  powder  falls, 
which  is  redissolved  by  dilution  with  water,  after 
which,  by  gentle  evaporation,  the  pyromalatc  of  bary 
tes  may  be  obtained  in  silvery  plates.  These  consist  of 
100  acid,  and  185.142  barytes,  or  in  prime  equivalents, 
of  5.2.">  +  9.75." 

PYROMETER.  (Fromaup,  fire,  and  perpov,  mea- 
sure.) T»  measure  those  higher  degrees  of  heat  to 
which  the  thermometer  cannot  be  applied,  there  have 
been  other  instruments  invented  by  different  philoso- 
phers :  these  are  called  pyrometers.  The  most  cele 
brated  instrument  of  this  kind,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  into  general  use,  is  that  invented  by  th«  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Wedgwood. 

This  instrument  is  also  sufficiently  simple.  It  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  of  brass  fixed  on  a  plate,  so  as  to  be 
6  lOthsof  an  inch  asunder  at  one  end,  aod  3-10ths  at 
the  other ;  a  scale  is  marked  upon  them,  which  is  di- 
vided into  240  equal  parts,  each  110th  of  an  inch  ;  and 
with  this  his  gauge,  are  furnished  a  sufficient  number 
of  pieces  of  baked  clay,  which  must  have  been  pre 
pared  in  a  red  heat,  and  must  be  of  given  dimensions 
These  pieces  of  clay,  thus  prepared,  are  first  to  be  ap- 
plied cold,  to  the  rule  of  the  gauge,  that  there  may  no 
mistake  take  place  in  regard  to  their  dimensions.  Then 
any  one  of  them  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  which  is 
to  be  measured,  till  it  shall  have  been  completely  pene- 
trated by  it.  Il  is  then  removed  and  applied  to  the 
gauge.  The  difference  between  its  former  and  its  pre- 
sent dimensions  will  show  how  much  it  has  shrunk; 
and  will  consequently  indicate  to  what  degree  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  to  which  it  was  exposed  amounted. 

High  temperatures  can  thus  be  ascertained  with  ac- 
curacy. Each  degree  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  is 
equal  to  130°  of  Fahrenheit's. 

PYROMUCIC  ACID.  (Jlcidum  pyromucicum ;  be- 
cause it  was  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  gum.) 
Pyromucous  acid.  "This  acid,  discovered  in  1818,  by 
Iloutou  Labillardiere,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  mucic  acid.  Wrhen  we  wish  to  procure  it, 
the  operation  must  be  performed  in  a  glass  retort  fur- 
nished with  a  receiver.  The  acid  is  formed  in  the 
brown  liquid,  which  is  produced  along  wilh  it,  and 
which  contains  water,  acetic  acid,  and  empyreumatic 
oil;  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  pyromucic  acid  re- 
maining attached  to  the  vault  of  the  retort,  under  the 
form  of  crystals.  These  crystals  being  coloured,  are 
added  to  the  brown  liquor,  which  is  then  diluted  with 
three  or  four  times  its  quantity  of  water,  in  order  fo 
throw  down  a  certain  portion  of  oil.  The  whole  is 
next  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  a  suitable  degree.  A 
great  deal  of  acetic  acid  is  volatilized,  and  then  the 
new  acid  crystallizes.    On  decanting  the  mother  wa- 
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u»rs.  and  concentrating  them  farther,  they  yield  crys- 
tals anew;  but  as  these  are  small  and  yellowish,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  undergo  a  second  distillation  to 
render  them  susceptible  of  being  perfectly  purified  by 
crystallization.  150  parts  of  mucic  acid  furnish  about 
CO  of  brown  liquor,  from  which  we  can  obtain  8  to  10 
of  pure  pyromucic  acid. 

This  acid  is  white,  inodorous,  of  a  strongly  acid 
taste,  and  a  decided  action  on  litmus.  Exposed  to  heat 
in  a  retort  it  melts  at  the  tempeiature  of  266°  F.,  then 
volatilizes,  and  condenses  into  a  liquid,  which  passes 
on  cooling  into  a  crystalline  muss,  covered  with  very 
fine  needles.  It  leaves  very  slight  traces  of  residuum 
in  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 

On  burning  coals,  it  instantly  diffuses  white,  pun- 
gent vapours.  Air  has  no  action  on  it.  Water  at  60° 
dissolves  one  twenty-eighth  of  its  weight.  Boiling  wa- 
ter dissolves  it  much  more  abundantly,  and  on  cooling 
abandons  a  portion  of  it,  In  small  elongated  plates, 
which  cross  in  every  direction." 

Pyro-mucous  acid.     See  Pyromucic  acid. 

PYROPE.  A  subspecies  of  dodecahedral  garnet,  of 
a  dark  blood-red  colour.  It  comes  from  Saxony,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  as  a  gem. 

PYROPHORUS.  An  artificial  product,  which  takes 
fire  or  becomes  ignited,  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
prepared  from  alum  by  calcination,  with  the  addition 
of  various  inflammable  bodies. 

PYROPHYSALITE.    See  Physalite. 

PYRO'SIS.  (From  zsvpoui;  to  burn.)  Pyrosis  sue- 
cica,  of  Sauvages.  Cardialgia  sputatoria,  of  Lin- 
naeus. A  disease  called  in  Scotland  the  water-brash ; 
in  England,  black-water.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen  ;  known 
by  a  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  attended  with  co- 
pious eructation,  generally  of  a  watery  insipid  fluid. 

PYROSMALITE.  A  liver-coloured  mineral,  which 
comes  from  Wermeland. 

PYROTARTARIC  ACID.  (Jcidum  pyro-tartari- 
c.um ;  so  called  because  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  tartaric  acid.)  "Into  a  coated  glass  re- 
tort introduce  tartar,  or  rather  tartaric  acid,  till  it  is 
half  full,  and  fit  to  it  a  tubulated  receiver.  Apply 
heat,  which  is  to  be  gradually  raised  to  redness.  Pyro- 
tartaric  acid  of  a  brown  colour,  from  impurity,  is  found 
in  the  liquid  products.  We  must  filter  these  through 
paper  previously  wetted,  to  separate  the  oily  matter. 
Saturate  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of  potassa ;  evapo- 
rate to  dryness ;  redissolve,  and  filter  through  clean 
moistened  paper.  By  repeating  this  process  of  evapo- 
ration, solution,  and 'filtration,  several  times,  we  suc- 
ceed in  separating  all  the  oil.  The  dry  salt  is  then  to 
be  treated  in  a  glass  retort,  at  a  moderate  heat,  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  There  passes  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver, first  of  all,  a  liquor  containing  evidently  acetic 
acid ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  there  is 
condensed  in  the  vault  of  the  retort,  a  white  and  fo- 
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liated  sublimate,  which  is  the  pyrotartaric  acid,  per 
fectly  pure. 

It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  reddens  powerfully  the 
tincture  of  turnsole.  Heated  in  an  open  vessel,  the 
acid  rises  in  a  white  smoke,  without  leaving  the  char 
coaly  residuum  which  is  left  in  a  retort.  It  is  very  so- 
luble in  water,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  crystals 
by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  bases  combine  with 
it,  forming  pyrotartarates,  of  which  those  of  potassa, 
soda,  ammonia,  barytes,  strontites,  and  lime,  are  very 
soluble.  That  of  potassa  is  deliquescent,  soluble  in 
alkohol,  capable  of  crystallizing  in  plates,  like  the  ace- 
tate of  potassa.  This  pyrotartarate  precipitates  both 
acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  mercury,  while  the  acid 
itself  precipitates  only  the  latter.  Rose  is  the  disco- 
verer of  this  acid,  which  was  formerly  confounded 
with  the  acetic." 

Pyro-tartarous  acid.     See  Pyro-tarlaric  ac'd. 

Pyrote'chnja.  (From  roup,  fire,  and  Ttxv7,  an  art.) 
Chemistry,  or  that  art  by  which  the  properties  of  bo- 
dies are  examined  by  fire. 

Pyro'tica.     (From  ssvpoui,  to  burn.)     Caustics. 

PYROXENE.    See  Jugitc. 

PY'RUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Limiaian  system.     Class,  Icotandria  ;    Order,  Penla- 


Pyrus  communis.  The  pear-tree.  The  fruit  ts 
ana'.agous  to  that  of  the  apple,  but  more  delicately  fla- 
voured.    Its  juice,  when  fermented  forms  perry. 

Pyrus  cydonia.  Thesyslematic  nameof  the  quince- 
tree.  The  fruit  is  termed  Cydonium  malum,  or  quince. 
The  tree  which  affords  this  fruit  is  the  Pyrus — foliig 
integerrimis,floribus,  solitariis,  of  Liun&us.  Quince 
seeds  are  directed  by  the  London  College  to  be  made 
into  a  decoction,  which  is  recommended  in  aph- 
thous affections,  and  excoriations  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

Pyrus  malus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  apple- 
tree.  The  common  crab-tree  is  the  parent  of  all  th* 
vast  variety  of  apples  at  present  cultivated.  Apples, 
in  general,  when  ripe,  afford  a  pleasant  and  easily  di- 
gestible fruit  for  the  table ;  but,  when  the  stomach  is 
weak,  they  are  very  apt  to  remain  unaltered  for  some 
days,  and  to  produce  dyspepsia.  Sour  fruits  are  to 
be  considered  unwholesome,  except  when  boiled  or 
baked,  and  rend  red  soft  and  mellow  with  the  addition 
of  sugar. 

Pyu'lctjm.  (From  zsvov,  pus,  and  c\k-j>,  to  draw.) 
An  instrument  to  extract  the  pus  from  the  cavity  of 
any  sinuous  ulcer. 

Pyu'ria.    See  Pyoturia. 

Pyxaca'ntha.  (From  tsvl-os,  box,  and  asavOa,  a 
thorn.)    The  barberry,  or  thorny  box-tree. 

PY'XIS.  (.Pyxis,  idis.  f. ;  so  called  because  it  was 
made  with  the  jrul-of,  or  box-tree.)  Properly  a  box ; 
but,  from  its  resemblance,  the  cavity  of  the  hip-bone, 
or  acetabulum,  has  been  sometimes  so  called. 


QP.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  placet,  as  much 
•    as  you  please. 
Q.  S.  The  contraction  for  quantum  sufficit,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Q.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  vis,  as  much  as 
you  will. 

QUADRANGULUS.  Quadrangular.  Often  used 
to  express  form  of  muscles,  leaves,  &-»  The  recepta- 
cle of  the    JJorstcnia  koustonii,  and  cotitraycrva,  is 

ouadraiigjulara. 

QUADRATUS.  (From  quadra,  square  :  so  called 
from  its  figure.)     See  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

Quadratus  fkmoris.  Taberischiotrochantcrien, 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  thigh,  situated  on  the 
cutside  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  a  flat,  thin,  and  fleshy 
muscle,  but  not  of  the  shape  its  name  would  seem  to 
indicate.  It  is  situated  immediately  betOW  the  petnini. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  external  sur- 
face and  lower  edge  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
and  is  inserted  by  short  tendinous  fibres  into  a  ridge 
which  is  soen  extending  from  the  bases  of  the  trochan- 
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ter  major  to  that  of  the  trochanter  minor.    Its  use  is  to 
bring  the  os  femoris  outwards. 
Quadratus  gk.ve.    See  Platysma-myoides. 

QUADRATUS  LABll  INFERIORIS.  See  DcprCSSOT 
labii  inferioris. 

Quadratus  lumiiorum.  Quadratus,  seu  lumbam 
eztemus,  of  Winslow.  Jlio-lumbicostal,  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This 
is  a  small,  fiat,  and  oblong  muscle,  that  has  gotten  the 
name  of  quadratus,  from  its  shape,  which  is  that  of  an 
irregular  square.  It  it  situated  laterally,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
about  two  incites  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  spine 
of  the  ilium.  From  this  broad  origin  it  ascend* 
obliquely  inwards,  iuhI  is  inserted  into  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  superior  lumbar  vertebra;,  into 
the  lower  edae  of  the  last  rib,  and,  by  a  small  tendon, 
that  passes  up  under  the  diaphragm  into  the  side  of  the 
last  vetebi  a  of  t  he  back.  When  this  muscle  acts  singly, 
it  draws  the  loins  to  one  side ;  when  both  muscles  act. 
they  serve  to  support  the  spina,  and  perhaps  to  bend  it 
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forwards.  In  laborious  respiration,  the  quadratic  lum- 
borum  may  assist  m  pulling  down  the  ribs. 

Quadratus  maxill.b  infkrioris.  See  Platyama- 
mpoides. 

Quadratus  radii.     See  Pronator  radii-quadratus. 

Quadri'oa.  (From  qualuor,  lour,  and  jugum,  a 
yoke.)  A  bandage  which  resembles  the  trappings  of  a 
four-horse  cart. 

["Quaproxalate  of  potassa.  This  may  be  com- 
posed by  several  methods.  It  was  formed  by  Dr. 
Wollaston  by  digesting  the  bin-oznlatc  in  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  alkali  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  unites  with  the  mineral  acid,  and  the  other 
half  remains  in  combination  with  the  oxalic  acid.  It 
forms  beautiful  crystals,  which  may  be  obtained  pure 
by  solution,  and  a  second  crystallization. 

"  If  three  parts  by  weight  of  the  quadroxalate  be 
decomposed  by  burning,  and  the  alkali,  which  is  thus 
disengaged,  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
the  crystallized  salt,  the  latter  is  exactly  neutralized. 
Hence  the  quadroxalate  contains  four  times  the  ncid 
that  exists  in  the  oxalate.  The  analysis  of  this  class 
Of  salts,  from  which  Dr.  Wollaston  drew  a  striking  ex 
emplitication  of  the  law  of  simple  multiples  discovered 
by  Mr.  Dalton,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : 

Atoms  of     Atoms  Equii'. 

bwc.      oficid.  Rise.      Acid.       Dam. 

The  oxalate  consists  of  1    +     1    48  -f     30  =      84 

The  bln-oxalate 1     -f     2    48  +     72  =    120 

The  quad roxa late...       1    -f     4    48  +  144  =    102 

"  Estimating,  therefore,  from  the  weights  of  their 
atoms,  100  of  potassa  should  be  united,  in  the  oxalate, 
with  75  of  acid;  in  the  bin-oxalate  with  150;  and  in 
the  quadroxalate  with  300." — Web's  Manual  of*Cke- 
mistry.     A.] 

QUART.VNA.  Ftbris  quartann.  A  fourth  day 
ague.  Of  this  species  of  ague,  as  well  as  the  other 
kinds,  there  are  several  varieties  noticed  by  authors. 
The  most  frequent  of  these  are,  i.  The  double  quar- 
tan, with  two  paroxysms,  or  fits,  on  the  first  day,  none 
on  the  second  and  third,  and  two  again  on  the  fourth 
day.  2.  The  double  quartan,  with  a  paroxysm  on  the 
first  day,  another  on  the  second,  but  none  on  the  third. 
3.  The  triple  quartan,  With  three  paroxysms  every 
fourth  day.  4.  The  triple  quartans  with  a  slight 
paroxysm  every  day,  every  fourth  paroxysm  being 
similar.     See  also  Febris  intermittens. 

QUARTATIO.V.  An  operation,  in  assaying,  by 
which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is  made  equal  Co  a 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  another  thing. 

QUARTZ.  This  name  is  given  to  a  genus  of  min- 
erals which  Jameson  divides  into  two  species,  rhom 
boidal  quartz,  and  indivisible  quartz. 

The  rkomboidal  contains  fourteen  subspecies.  1. 
Amethyst.  2.  Rock  crystal.  3.  Milk  quartz,  which  is 
of  a  rose  red,  and  milk-white  colour.  It  is  found  in  Ba- 
varia. 4.  Common  quartz  of  many  colours,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  minerals  in  nature.  6.  Cat's 
eye.  7.  Fibrous  quartz  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish  white 
colour,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau,  in  Bohemia. 
8.  Iron  flint.  9.  Hornstone.  10.  Flinty  slate.  11. 
Flint.    12.  Calcedony.    13.  Heliotrope.     14.  Jasper. 

The  indivisible  quartz  has  nine  subspecies.  1.  Float- 
stone.  2.  Quartz  or  siliceous  sinter,  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds,  the  common,  opaline,  and  pearly.  3. 
Hyalite.  4.  Opal.  5.  Msnilite.  6.  Obsidian.  7. 
Pitchstone.    8.  Pearlstone.    9.  Pumicestone. 

[Quartz  resixitk  commune.    SeeHalb-opal.   A.] 

QUA'SSIA.  (From  aslave  of  the  nameof  Quassi, 
who  first  used  it  with  uncommon  success  as  a  secret 
remedy  in  tlie  malignant  endemic  fevers  which  fre- 
quently prevailed  at  Surinam.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  De- 
candria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopu?ial  name  of  the  bitter  quassia. 
See  Quassia  amara. 

Quassia  amara.  The  systematic  name  of  the  bit- 
ter quassia-tree.  The  root,  bark,  and  wood  of  this 
tree,  Quassia— floribus  hermaphroditis,  foliis  impari- 
pinnatis,  foliolis  oppositis,sessilibus,pctiolo  articulalo 
alato,  floribus  racemosis,  of  Linnams,  are  all  compre- 
hended in  the  catalogues  of  the  materia  medica.  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  South  America,  particularly  of  Suri- 
nam, and  also  of  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 

The  roots  are  perfectly  ligneous ;  they  may  be  medi- 
cally considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  wood,  which 
is  now  most  generally  employed,  and  seems  to  differ 
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from  the  bark  in  being  less  inttnsely  bittei ;  the  lottai 
is  therefore  thought  to  be  a  more  powerful  medicine'. 
Quassia  has  no  sensible  odour ;  its  taste  is  that  of  a 
pure  bitter,  more  intense  and  durable  than  that  cf 
almost  any  other  known  substance ;  it  imparts  its 
virtues  more  completely  to  watery  than  to  spirituous 
menstrua,  and  its  infusions  are  not  blackened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  watery  extract  is  from  a 
sixth  lo  a  ninth  of  the  weightof  the  wood,  the  spirituous 
about  a  twenty-fourth.  Quassia,  as  before  observed, 
derived  its  name  from  a  negro  named  Quassi,  who 
employed  it  with  uncommon  success  as  a  secret  remedy 
in  ihe  malignant  endemic  fevers,  which  frequently 
prevailed  at  Surinam.  In  consequence  of  a  valuable 
consideration,  this  secret  was  disclosed  to  Daniel  Ko 
lander,  a  Swede,  who  brought  specimens  of  the  quassia 
wood  to  Stockholm,  in  the  year  1756;  and  siitce  then 
the  effects  of  this  drug  have  been  generally  tried  in 
Europe,  and  numerous  testimonies  of  its  efficacy  pub- 
lished by  many  respectable  authors.  Various  experi- 
ments with  quassia  have  likewise  been  made,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  its  antiseptic  powers;  from  which  it 
appears  to  have  considerable  influence  in  retarding  the 
tendency  to  putrefaction  ;  and  this,  Professor  Murray 
thinks,  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  sensible  qualities,  as  it 
possesses  no  adstringency  whatever;  nor  can  it  depend 
upon  its  bitterness,  as  gentian  is  much  bitterer,  yet  less 
antiseptic.  The  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  quassia 
are  those  of  a  tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and  febri- 
fuge. It  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  restoring 
digestion,  expelling  flatulencies,  and  removing  habitual 
costiveness,  produced  from  debility  of  the  intestines, 
and  common  to  a  sedentary  life.  Dr.  Lettsom,  whose 
extensive  practice  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  effects  of  quassia  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  says, 
"  In  debility,  succeeding  febrile  diseases,  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  most  generally  more  tonic  and  salutary  than 
any  other  vegetable  hitherto  known  ;  but  in  hysterical 
atony,  to  which  the  female  sex  is  so  prone,  the  quassia 
affords  more  vigour  and  relief  to  the  system  than  tlie 
other,  especially  when  united  with  the  vitriolum 
album,  and  still  more  with  the  aid  of  some  absorbent." 
In  dyspepsia,  arising  from  hard  drinking,  and  also  in 
diarrhoeas,  the  doctor  exhibited  the  quassia  with  great 
success.  But  with  respect  to  the  tonic  and  febrifuge 
qualities  of  quassia,  he  says,  "  I  by  no  means  subscribe 
to  the  Linna-an  opinion,  where  the  author  declares, 
'me  quidem  judiee  chinchiuam  longe  superat.'"  It 
is  very  well  known,  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities 
of  tlie  air,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  constitution,  unfa- 
vourable to  the  exhibit  ion  of  Peruvian  bark,  even  in  the 
most  clear  intermissions  of  fever ;  and  writers  have 
repeatedly  noticed  it.  But  this  is  comparatively  rare. 
Abeut  midsummer,  1785,  Dr.  L.  met  with  several  in- 
staj.ces  of  low  remittent  and  nervous  fevers,  wherein 
ihe  bark  uniformly  aggravated  the  symptoms,  though 
given  in  intermissions  the  most  favourable  to  its  success, 
and  wherein  quassia,  or  snakeroot,  was  successfully 
substituted.  In  such  cases,  he  mostly  observed,  that 
there  was  great  congestion  in  the  hepatic  system,  and 
the  debility  at  the  same  time  discouraged  copious  eva- 
cuations. And  in  many  fevers,  without  evident  remis- 
sions to  warrant  the  use  of  the  bark,  while  at  the  time 
increasing  debility  began  to  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patient,  the  Doctor  found  that  quassia,  or  snakeroot, 
singly  or  combined,  upheld  the  vital  powers,  and  pro- 
moted a  critical  intermission  of  fever,  by  which  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  bark  to  effect  a  cure. 
It  may  be  given  in  infusion,  or  in  pills  made  from  tlie 
watery  extract;  the  former  is  generally  preferred,  in 
the  proportion  of  three  or  four  scruples  of  the  wood  to 
twelve  ounces  of  water. 

Quassia  simarouba.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
simarouba  quassia.  Simarouba;  Simaraba;  Euony- 
mus ;  Quassia— floribus  monoieis,  foliis  abrupte  pvn- 
natis,  foliolis  alternis  subpetiolatis  petiolo  nudo  flori- 
bus panieulatis,  of  Linnmus.  The  bark  of  this  tree, 
which  is  met  with  in  the  shops,  is  obtained  from  the 
roots  ;  and,  acccording  to  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is 
rough,  scaly,  and  warted  ;  the  inside,  when  fresh  is  a 
full  yellow,  but  when  dried,  paler  i  it  has  but  little 
smell ;  the  taste  is  bitter,  but  not  disagreeable  It  is 
esteemed  in  the  West  Indies,  in  dysenteries  and  other 
fluxes,  as  restoring  tone  to  the  intestines,  allaying  their 
spasmodic  motions,  promoting  the  secretions  by  urine 
and  perspiration,  and  removing  lowness  of  spirits  at- 
tending those  diseases      It  is  said  also  that  it  soon 
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disposes  the  patient  to  sleep  ;  takes  off  the  gripes  and 
tenesmus,  and  changes  the  stools  to  their  natural  colour 
and  consistence. 

Q-ua'trio.  (From  quatuor,  four :  so  ca'led  because 
il  has  lour  sides.)    The  astragalus. 

Queen  of  the  meadow.    See  Spirtea  ulmaria 

Uukrckra.    See  Epialus. 

[Quercitron.    See  Quereus  tinctoria.    A.] 

Que'rcula.  (Quercula;  diminutive  of  quereus, 
the  oak  :  so  called  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  oak.) 
An  antiquated  name  of  the  germander.  See  Teucrium 
chamadrys. 

QUE'ltCUS.  (From  qucro,  to  inquire;  because 
divinations  were  formerly  given  from  oaks  by  the 
Druids.)     The  oak. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.     Class  Moncecia;  Order,  Poly andria. 

2.  The  pharinacopreial  name  of  the  oak.  See  Quer- 
eus robur. 

Quercus  cbrris.  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  JVuz  galla.  Galla  maxima  orbicu- 
lata.  The  gall-nut.  By  this  name  is  usually  denoted 
any  protuberance,  tubercle,  or  tumour,  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  insects  on  plants  and  trees  of  different 
kinds.  These  galls  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
and  no  less  different  with  regard  to  their  internal  struc- 
ture. Soma  have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  num- 
ber of  small  cells,  communicating  with  each  other. 
Some  of  them  are  as  hard  as  the  wood  of  the  tree  they 
grow  on,  while  others  are  soft  and  spongy;  the  first 
being  termed  gall-nuts,  and  the  latter  berry-galls,  or 
apple-galls. 

The  gall  used  in  medicine  is  thus  produced : — the 
cynips  quereus  folii>  an  insect  of  the  fly-kind,  deposites 
its  eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  tender  parts  of  the  tree. 
Around  each  puncture  an  excrescence  is  presently 
formed,  within  which  the  egg  is  hatched,  and  the  worm 
passes  through  all  the  stages  of  its  metamorphosis, 
until  it  becomes  a  perfect  insect,  when  it  eats  its  way 
out  of  its  prison.  The  best  oak-galls  are  heavy,  knotted, 
and  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  are  obtained  from  Aleppo. 
They  are  nearly  entirely  soluble  in  water,  with  the 
assistance  of  heat.  From  500  grains  of  Aleppo  galls, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  obtained  by  infusion  185  grains  of 
eolid  matter,  which  on  analysis  appeared  to  consist  of 
tannin  130 ;  mucilage,  and  matter  rendered  insoluble 
by  evaporation,  12;  gallic  acid,  with  a  little  extractive 
matter,  31  ;  the  remainder,  calcareous  earth  and  saline 
matter,  12.  Another  9ort  comes  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  of  a  light  brownish  or  whitish  colour,  smooth, 
round,  easily  broken,  less  compact,  and  of  a  much 
larger  size.  The  two  sorts  differ  only  in  size  and 
strength,  two  of  the  blue  galls  being  supposed  equiva- 
lent in  this  respect  to  three  of  the  others. 

Oak-galls  are  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  adstril%ni| 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Both  water  and  spirit  take 
up  nearly  all  their  virtue,  though  the  spirituous  extract 
is  the  strongest  preparation.  The  powder  is,  however, 
the  best  form  ;  and  the  dose  is  from  a  few  grairiB  to 
half  a  drachm. 

They  are  not  much  used  in  medicine,  though  they 
are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  intermittent*.  Dr.  Cullen 
has  cured  agues,  by  giving  half  a  drachm  of  the  pow- 
der of  calls  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  inter- 
mission ;  and  by  it  alone,  or  joined  with  camomile 
flowers,  has  prevented  the  return  of  the  paroxysms. 
But  the  Doctor  slates  the  amount  of  his  results  only  to 
be  this :  that,  "  in  many  cases,  the  galls  cured  the  inter 
rolttenta  ;  but  that  it  failed  also  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  Peruvian  hark  afterward  proved  successful."  A 
fomentation,  made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  of 
biuised  galls  In  aquart  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour,  has 
6eeti  found  useful  for  the  piles,  the  prolapsus  ani,  and 
the  floor  albus,  applied  cold.  An  injection,  simply  ad 
Btringent,  is  made  by  diluting  this  fomentation,  and 
iii  gleets  and  leucorrhoea.  The  camphorated 
ointment  of  galli  has  been  found  also  serviceable  in 
piles,  after  the  use  of  leeches;  and  is  made  by  incor- 
porating half  a  drachm  of  camphor  with  one  ounce  of 
hog's  lard,  and  adding  two  drachms  of  galls  in  very  fine 
powder.  In  (act,  galls  may  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose!  BS  oak  hark,  and  are  used  under  the  same 
forms. 

Querci's  MCULUS.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Italian  oak,  whose,  acorns  are,  in  times  of  scarcity,  said 
to  afford  ■  meal  of  whuh  bread  is  made. 

QuERci'g  marina.     See  Fucus  vesiculosa. 
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Qcer-cits  PUEIA.OS.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
willow-leaved  oak,  the  acorns  of  which  are  much 
sweeter  than  chesnuts,  and  much  eaten  by  the  Ini'jms. 
They  afford,  by  expression,  an  oil  little  inferior  to  oil 
of  almonds. 

Quercus  robur.  The  oak-tree.  Balanos.  Quereus 
— fotiis  oblonais,  glabris  sinuatis,  lobis  rotunda, 
rrlandibus  oblongis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  valuable  tree  is 
Indigenous  to  Britain.  Its  adstringent  effects  were 
sufficiently  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  is  the  bark 
which  is  now  directed  for  medicinal  use  by  our  phar- 
macopoeias. Oak-bark  manifests  to  the  taste  a  strong 
adstringency,  accompanied  with  a  moderate  bitterness. 
Like  other  adstringenls,  it  has  been  recommended  in 
agues,  and  for  restraining  haemorrhages,  alvine  fluxes, 
and  other  immoderate  evacuations.  A  decoction  of  it 
has  likewise  been  advantageously  employed  as  a 
gargle,  and  as  a  fomentation  or  lotion  in  procidentia 
recti  et  uteri. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  tlie  food  of  the  first  ages ; 
but  when  corn  was  cultivated,  acorns  were  neglected. 
They  are  of  little  use  with  us,  except  for  fattening  hogs 
and  other  cattle  and  poultry.  Among  the  Spaniards, 
the  acorn,  organs  iberica,  is  said  to  have  long  remain- 
ed a  delicacy,  and  to  have  been  served  up  in  the  form 
of  a  dessert.  In  dearths,  acorns  have  been  sometimes 
dried,  ground  into  meal,  and  baked  as  bread.  Bar- 
tholin relates  that  they  are  used  in  Norway  for  this 
purpose.  The  inhabitants  of  Chio  held  out  a  long 
siege  without  any  other  food  ;  and  in  a  time  of  scarcity 
in  France,  A.  D.  1709,  they  recurred  to  this  food.  But 
they  are  said  to  be  hard  of  digestion,  and  to  occasion 
headaches,  flatulency,  and  colics.  In  Smoland,  how 
ever,*niany  instances  occur,  in  which  they  have  sup- 
plied a  salutary  and  nutritious  food.  With  this  view 
they  pre  previously  boiled  in  water  and  separated  fron- 
their  husks,  and  then  dried  and  ground;  and  the  pow 
der  is  mixed  with  about  one-half,  or  one-third  of  corn 
flour.  A  decoction  of  acorns  is  reputed  good  against 
dysenteries  and  colics :  and  a  pessary  of  them  is  said 
to  be  useful  in  immoderate  fluxesof  the  menses.  Some 
have  recommended  the  powder  of  acorns  in  intermit- 
tent fever ;  and  in  Brunswick,  they  mix  it  with  warm 
ale,  and  administer  it  for  producing  a  sweat  in  cases  of 
erysipelas.  Acorns  roasted  and  biuised  have  restrain- 
ed a  violent  diarrhoea.  For  other  medical  uses  to 
which  they  have  been  applied,  see  Murray's  Appar 
Medic,  vol.  i.  page  100. 

From  some  late  reports  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  Petersburgh,  we  learn  that  acorns  are  the  best  sub- 
stitute to  coffee  that  has  been  hitherto  known.    To 
I  communicate  to  them  the  oily  properties  of  coflee,  the 
'ollowing  process  is  recommended.     When  the  acorns 
I  have  been  toasted  brown,  add  fresh   butter  in  small 
'  pieces  to  them,  while  hot  in  the  ladle,  and  stir  them 
with  care,  cover  the  ladle  and  shake  it,  that  the  whole 
may  be  well  mixed.    The  acorns  of  the  Holm  oak  are 
formed  at  Venice  into  cups  about  one  inch  and  a  bah 
in  diameter,  and  somewhat  less  in  depth.     They  are 
used  for  dressing  leather,  and  instead  of  galls  for  dying 
woollen  cloth  black. 

Quercts  svber.  The  systematic  name  ofthc  cork 
tree.  Suber.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  much  more  nu 
triiious  than  our  acorns,  and  is  sweet  and  often  eater. 
when  roasted  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  The  bark, 
called  cork,  when  burned,  is  applied  as  an  astringentap- 
plicalion  to  bleeding  piles,  and  to  allay  the  pain  usually 
attendant  on  haemorrhoids,  when  mixed  with  an  oint- 
ment. Pessaries  and  other  chirurgical  instruments  are 
also  made  of  this  useful  bark. 

["QuERcna  At-riA.  While  oak.  Most,  and  perhaps 
all  the  species  of  oak,  have  a  high  degree  of  astrin- 
gency,  depending  upon  tannin,  which  they  possess  in 
great  quantities,  and  on  account  of  Which  they  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  The 
white  oak  Is  one  of  the  American  species,  which  is 
most  esteemed  for  this  property.  The  hark  of  the 
young  blanches  is  probably  more  astringent  than  that 
of  the  trunk,  on  account  of  the  mass  of  dead  cortical 
lav  ers,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
'liter.  Oak-hark  has  been  given  in  some  instances  as 
a  substitute  for  cinchona,  to  which,  however,  it  ia 
greatly  inferior.  Its  chief  use  is  an  external  astrin- 
gent and  antiseptic.  A  strong  decoction  is  employed 
with  advantage  as  a  gargle  in  cvnanche,  and  as  motion 
in  gangrenous  ulcers  and  offensive  discharges  of  differ 
ent  kinds."— i'/.r.  Mai.  Med.     A.I 
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i^Qosfccus  tinctoria.  Black  oafc.  This  is  also 
native  species,  the  bark  of  which  affords  the  extract 
Known  to  dyers,  by  the  name  of  quercitron.  Its  pro- 
perties are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding.  Both  are 
very  common  trees,  and  are  properly  substituted  for 
the  quercus  roitt-,  of  European  Dispensatories,  which 
iS  not  found  here  ' — Big.  .Mat.  Med.     A.] 

[Uuerci  AMKRicAN.t.  American  oaks.  These  have 
been  described  and  delineated  by  Andrew  Michaux,  in 
his  history  of  the  oaks  of  America.  He  describes 
twenty-nine  species  and  varieties  of  oaks  growing 
spontaneously  in  North  America.  He  arranges  them 
in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

"  Methodical  disposition  of  American  oaks. 
SECTION  i. 
Quercus,  foliis  adults  plants  muticis ;  fructu  pedun- 
culate; fruetiheatione  annua: — Specie  tita  bieuui. 
Division  1. 
Foliis — lo  balls. 
Species  I.  Quercus  obtusiloba,  upland  white  oak,  iron 
oak. 

2.  Q.  macrocarpa,  over  cup,  white  oak. 

3.  Q.  lyrata,  water  white  oak. 

4.  Q.  alba-variety,  £*»«£jM«,  J  w)lite  oaks. 

Division  2. 
Foliis — denlatis. 
Species  5.  Q.  Prinus— var.  palustris— swamp  chesnut 
oak. 
monticola — mountain  ches- 
nut oak,  rock  oak. 
acuminata  —  narrow  leaf 

chesnut  oak. 
pumila — Chinquapin  oak. 
toinentosa — Illinois  oak. 
Division  3. 
Foliis — iutegris. 
Species  6.  Quercus  virens.— Live  oak  of  Carolina. 
SECTION  II. 
Quercus,  foliis  adults  plants  setaceo-mucronatis ; 
fructu  subsessili  ;  fructificatiotie  bienni. 
Division  1. 
Foliis  integris. 
Species  7.  Q.  Phellos — var.  syivatica,  willow  oak. 

maritima,  sea  willow  oak. 
pumi/a,  dwarf  willow  oak. 
Species   8.  Q.  Cinerea — upland  willow  oak, 

3.  Q.  imbritaria — shingle  willow  oak. 

10.  Q.  Laurifolia — swamp  willow  oak. 

obtusiioba. 

Division  2. 

Foliis — breviter  lobatis. 

Species  11.  Q.  Aquatica — water  oak. 

12.  Q.  Nigra — black  oak. 

13.  Q.  Tinctoria — var.  angulosa,  great  black 

cak,     Champlain    black 

oak. 
ginuosa — quercitron  oak. 
Species  14.  Q.  Triloba — downy  black  oak. 


rai; 

Division  3. 
Foliis  profunde  multifidis. 
Species  15.  Q.  Banisteri— running  downy  oak. 
1G.  Q.  Falcata — downy  red-oak. 

17.  Q.  Catesbcei — sandy  red-oak. 

18.  Q.Coccinea— scarlet-oak. 

19.  Q.  Palustris — swamp  red-oak. 
.-      20.  Q.  Rubra— red  oak. 

"  We  have  been  the  more  particular  to  exhibit  thtt 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  oaks,  because  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  welcome  to  our  readers,  and  enabl6 
them  better  to  understand  this  difficult  genus  of  plants.' 
— Med.  Iiepos.    A.J 

QUESNAY,  Francis,  was  born  near  Paris  In  1C94 
Though  of  humble  parentage,  and  almost  wtlhoul  edu- 
cation, he  displayed  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  know- 
ledge, and  after  studying  medicine  in  the  French  me- 
tropolis, he  settled  at  Mantes.  Having  ably  controvert- 
ed the  doctrines  of  Silva  respecting  blood-letting,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery; 
but  the  duties  of  this  office  having  impaired  his  health, 
he  graduated  in  physic,  and  was  made  consulting  phy 
Sieian  to  the  king.  He  was  subsequently  honoured 
with  letters  of  nobility,  and  other  marks  of  royal  fa- 
vour ;  and  became  a  member  of  several  learned  socie- 
ties. He  died  in  1774.  He  left  several  works,  which 
display  much  research  and  observation,  but  with  loo 
great  partiality  to  hypothesis.  Besides  the  essays  in 
favour  of  bleeding  in  many  diseases,  his  preface  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  gained  him  con- 
siderable applause:  as  likewise  his  Researches  into  the 
Progress  ol  Surgery  in  France,  though  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  his  statements  was  controverted. 

Quick-grass.     See  Triticum  repens. 

Quick-lime.     See  lAme. 

QUICKSILVER.     See  Mercury. 

Quid  pko  quo.  These  words  are  applied  the  same 
as  succedaneum,  when  one  thing  is  made  use  of  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  another. 

QUIESCENT.     Quiesccns.     At  rest. 

Quiescent  affinity.     See  Affinity  quiescent. 

Quina  quina.    The  Peruvian  bark. 

QUINCE     See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

Quince,  Bengal.    See  Erateva  marmehs 

QUINCY.    See  Cynanche. 

QUINIA.     See  Cinchonina. 

OUININA.     See  CtncAoninrt. 

QrjjMN.t  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  quinine.  Sulphate 
of  cinchonina.  A  saline  combination  of  s'llphuric 
acid,  with  the  active  principle  of  cinchona  bark.  See 
Cinchnnina. 

Quinine,  sulphate  of.     See  Quinines  sulphas. 

QUINQUEFO'LIUM.     (From   quinque,  five,  and 
folium,  a  leaf:  so  called  because  it  has  live  leaves  on 
each  foot-stalk.)     Pentaphyllum.    Cinquefoil,  or  fi 
leaved  grass.     See  Potentilla  reptans. 

Quinquina.     See  Cinchona. 

QUOTIDIAN.     See  Febris  intermittens. 
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TO  or  R%  This  letter  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
■*•*'•  a  prescription,  as  a  contraction  of  recipe,  take: 
thus,  B;  Magnes,  3j.  signifies,  Take  a  drachm  of  mag- 
nesia. "  In  ancient  times,  such  was  the  supposed  im- 
portance," says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  most  excellent  work 
on  pharmacology,  "of  planatory  influence,  that  it  was 
usual  to  prefix  a  symbol  of  the  planet  under  whose 
<cig:i  the  ingredients  were  to  be  collected  ;  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  generally  known,  that  the  character  which  we 
at  this  day  place  at  the  head  of  our  prescriptions,  and 
which  is  understood  and  is  supposed  to  mean  recipe, 
is  a  relict  of  the  astrological  symbol  of  Jupiter,  as 
may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  older  works  on  phar- 
macy." 

RABBIT.  A  well  known  animal  of  the  hare  kind: 
the  l.s/ius  cuniculus  of  Linnsus,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
ten  h-r.  and  easy  of  digestion. 

R.VRIES.  (From  rabio,  to  be  mad.)  Madness. 
ficnsrally  applied  to  thaldiseaseof  a  dog,  under  which 


the  saliva  has  the  property  of  producing  hydrophobia 
in  man.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Rabies  canina.     See  Hydrophobia. 

RACE'MUS.  (Raccmus,  i.  m.  ;  from  ramus.)  A 
raceme  or  cluster.  A  species  of  inflorescence,  consist- 
ing of  a  cluster  of  flowers,  rather  distant  from  each 
other,  each  on  its  own  proper  stalk,  the  tops  of  the 
lower  ones  not  coming  near  to  the  tops  of  the  upper 
ones,  as  in  a  corymb,  and  all  connected  by  one  com 
inon  stalk  ;  as  a  bunch  of  currants.  It  is  therefore  a 
kind  of  pedunculated  spike. 

From  the  division  of  the  common  stalk,  it  is  deno- 
minated, 

1.  Simple,  not  having  any  branches;  as  in  Ribe* 
rubra,  and  Acer  pscudo-platanus. 

2.  Compound,  being  branched;  as  in  Vitis  viui- 
fera. 

3.  Conjugate,  two  clusters  going  from  the  end  of  the 
common  peduncle. 
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4.  Aggregate,  several  being  gathered  together ;  as  in 
Actu'a  raceinosa. 

5.  Unilateral,  the  proper  stalks  of  the  flowers  pro- 
ceeding from  one  side  only  of  the  common  stalk  ;  as  in 
Pyrola  secunda. 

6.  Second,  the  proper  stalks  of  the  flowers  come  from 
every  part  of  the  common  stalk,  yet  they  nil  look  to  one 
side  only  ;  as  in  Andromeda  racemosa,  Teucrium  sco- 
lodonia,  &o. 

From  the  direction  of  the  racemus, 

7.  Krcctus ;  as  in  Chenopodium  album.  Ribes  alpi- 
mun,  and  Astragalus  austriacus. 

8.  Pcndulus  ;  as  in  Cytisus  laburnum. 

9.  i.axus,  easily  bent;  as  in  Celosia  trigynia.  and 
Solatium  carolinense. 

10.  Strictas,  bent  with  difficulty;  as  in  Ononis 
cernua. 

From  its  vesture, 

11.  Nadus;  as  inVaccinium  legustrinum. 
12    miotus;  as  in  Ribes  nigrum. 

13.  Foliatus ;  as  in  Chenopodium  ambrosioides. 

14.  Bractcatus ;  as  in  Andromeda  raceinosa. 
RACII1ALG1A.       (From    pa\is,    tne   spine,    and 

aAyo>,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  spine.  It  was  formerly 
applied  to  several  species  of  colic  which  induced  pain 
in  the  back. 

RACHIS.     See  Rhachis. 

RACHITIS.  (Rachitis,  idis.  f . ;  from  pa\iS,  the 
spine  of  the  back :  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  originate  in  a  fault  of  the  spinal  marrow.)  Cyrto- 
nosus.  The  English  disease.  The  rickets.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  Cachexia*,  and  Order  Intumes- 
centia:,  of  Cullen  ;  known  by  a  large  head,  prominent 
forehead,  protruded  sternum,  flattened  ribs,  big  belly, 
and  emaciated  limbs,  with  great  debility.  It  is  usually 
confined  in  its  attack  between  the  two  periods  of  nine 
months  and  two  years  of  age,  seldom  appearing  sooner 
than  the  former,  or  showing  itself  for  the  first  time,  after 
the  latter  period.  The  muscles  become  flaccid,  the 
head  enlarges,  the  carotids  are  distended,  the  limbs 
waste  away,  and  their  epiphyses  increase  in  bulk. 
The  bones  and  spine  of  the  back  are  variously  dis- 
torted;  disinclination  to  muscular  exertion  follows;  the 
abdomen  swells  and  grows  hard ;  the  stools  are  fre- 
rjnt-iit  and  loose;  a  slow  fever  succeeds,  with  cough 
and  difficulty  of  respiration;  atrophy  is  confirmed,  and 
death  ensues.  Frequently  it  happens  that  nature  re- 
stores the  general  health,  and  leaves  the  limbs  dis- 
toi ted. 

After  death,  the  liver  and  the  spleen  have  been 
found  enlarged  and  scirrhous ;  the  mesenteric  glands  in- 
durated, and  the  lungs  either  charged  with  vomica?,  or 
adhering  to  the  pleura;  the  bones  soft,  the  brain  flac- 
cid, or  oppressed  with  lymph,  and  the  distended  bowels 
loaded  most  frequently  with  slime,  sometimes  with 
worms. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  kindred  disease,  which 
Hoffman  and  Sauvages  call  the  atrophy  of  infants,  we 
have  many  of  the  same  symptoms  and  the  same  ap- 
pearances  nearly  after  death.  They  who  perish  by 
tin-  disease,  says  Hoffman,  have  the  mesenteric  glands 
enlarged  and  scirrhous;  the  liver  and  spleen  obstructed, 
and  increased  in  size;  the  intestines  are  much  inflated, 
and  are  loaded  wiih  black  and  fretid  matters,  and  the 
muscles,  more  especially  of  the  abdomen,  waste  away. 

In  the  treatment  of  rickets,  besides  altering  any  im- 
proprieties in  the  regimen,  which  may  have  co-operated 
in  producing  it,  those  means  should  be  employed,  by 
which  the  system  may  be  invigorated.  Tonic  medi- 
cines are  therefore  proper,  particularly  chalybeates, 
Which  are  easily  given  to  Children  ;  ami  the  cold-bath 

may  be  essentially  beneficial.  The  child  should  be 
regularly  well  exercised, kept  clean  and  dry,  and  a  pure 
air  selected;  the  food  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion. 
When  the  appetite  is  much  impaired,  an  occasional 
gentle  emetic  may  do  good;  more  frequently  tonic 
aperients,  as  rhubarb,  will  be  required  to  regulate  the 
bowels;  or  sometimes  a  dose  of  calomel  in  gross  habits. 

Of  hue,  certain  Compounds  of  lime  have  been  strongly 

recommended,  particularly  the  phosphate,  which  is  Die 

earthy  basis  Of  the  hones;  though  it  does  not  appear 
likely  to  enter  the  system,  unless  rendered  soluble   by 

an  excess  of  acid.    Others  have  conceived  the  disease 

from  an  excess  of  acid,  and  therefore  rccoiu 

mended  alkalies;  which  may  certainly  be  useful  in 
correcting  the  morbid  prevalence  of  acid  in  the  prime 
vi»  so  frequent  in  children.     When  the  bones   aie 
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inclined  to  bend,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  throw  ths 
weight  of  the  body  too  much  upon  them. 

Racka'sip.a  balsamum.    See  Balsamum  rackasira. 

RACO'SIS.  (From  paws,  a  rag.)  A  ragged  exco 
nation  of  the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RADCLIFFE,  John,  was  born  at  Wakefield,  York 
s!ure,  in  1650.  He  went  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  15; 
and  having  determined  upon  the  medical  profession,  he 
passed  rapidly  through  the  preliminary  studies,  though 
with  very  little  profoundness  of  research ;  and  having 
taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  in  1675,  he 
immediately  began  to  practise  there.  He  professed  to 
pay  very  little  regard  to  the  rules  generally  followed, 
which  naturally  drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  old 
practitioners ;  yet  his  vivacity  and  talent?)  procured 
him  a  great  number  of  patients,  even  of  the  highest 
rank.  In  1684,  he  removed  to  London,  having  taken 
his  doctor's  degree  two  years  before,  and  his  success 
was  unusually  rapid ;  in  the  second  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  ; 
and  after  the  Revolution,  he  was  consulted  by  king 
William.  By  his  rough  independence  of  spirit  and 
freedom  of  language,  however,  he  ultimately  lost  all 
favour  at  court;  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  still 
privately  consulted  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  1703, 
he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  from  his  own  imprudence.  He  continued,  after 
his  recovery,  in  very  extensive  practice,  notwithstand- 
ing the  caprice  which  he  continually  displayed  :  but  his 
declining  to  attend  queen  Anne  in  her  last  illness, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  sent  for  officially, 
excited  the  popular  resentment  strongly  against  him; 
and  his  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  are  sup- 
posed to  have  accelerated  his  own  death,  which  hap- 
pened about  three  months  after,  in  1714.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford.  He  founded  a 
noble  library  and  infirmary  at  that  university;  and 
also  endowed  two  travelling  medical  fellowships,  with 
an  annual  income  of  3001.  attached  to  each.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  attempted  to  write;  and, 
indeed,  he  is  believed  to  have  been  very  little  conver- 
sant with  books ;  yet  the  universal  reputation  which  he 
acquired  and  maintained,  notwithstanding  his  capri- 
cious conduct,  seem  to  sanction  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Mead,  that  "he  was  deservedly  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  on  account  of  his  great  medical  penetration 
and  experience." 

RADIAL.  (Radialis;  from  radius,  the  name  of  a 
bone.)     Belonging  to  the  radius. 

Radial  artery.  Jlrteria  radialis.  A  branch  of 
the  humeral  artery  that  runs  down  the  side  of  the 
radius. 

Radialis  externus  brevior.  See  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  brcvior. 

Radialis  externus  lonqior.  See  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior. 

Radialis  externus  primus.  See  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior. 

Radialis  internus.     See  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

Radialis  secundus.  See  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
brcvior. 

RADICAL.  In  chemistry,  this  term  is  applied  to 
that  which  is  considered  as  constituting  the  distin- 
guishing part  of  an  acid,  by  its  union  with  the  acidi- 
fying principle  or  oxygen,  which  is  common  to  all 
acids.  Thus  sulphur  is  the  radical  of  the  sulphuric 
and  sulphurous  acids.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  base 
of  the  acid  ;  but  base  is  a  term  of  more  extensive 
application. 

Radical  vinegar.     See  Jicetum. 

RADICALIS.  Radical :  applied  to  leaves.  Folia 
radicalia  are  such  as  spring  from  the  root,  like  those 
of  tl'.e  cow  slip. 

It  AD1CANS.  A  botanical  term,  applied  to  a  stem 
which  clings  to  any  other  body  for  support,  by  means 
of  fibres  which  do  not  imbibe  nourishment;  as  the  ivy 
Hedera  helix. 

RADI'CULA.  (Diminutive  of  radii,  a  root.)  1.  A 
radicle,  rootlet,  or  little  root.  It  probably  means  the 
fibres  which  come  from  the  main  root,  and  which  are 
the  most  essentia]  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  they  only 
imbibing  the  nourishment. 

'2.  Applied  to  the  origin  of  vessels  and  nerves. 

3.  The  common  radish  is  sometimes  so  called  So* 
Rapkanns  salivas. 

RADISH.     See  Cochicaria  and  Raphanus 

Radish,  garden.    Pee  Raphamis  sativus 
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Radish,  horse.    See  Cochlearia  armoracta. 

RA'DIUS.  ..  A  bone  of  the  forearm,  which  has 
gotten  its  name  from  its  supposed  resemblance  lo  the 
si»oko  of  a  wheel,  or  to  a  weaver's  beam;  and  some- 
times, from  its  supporting  the  band,  it  has  been  called 
manubrium  manus.  Like  the  ulna,  it  is  of  a  triangular 
figure,  but  it  differs  from  that  bone,  in  growing  larger 
sis  it  descends,  so  that  its  smaller  part  answers  to  the 
larger  part  of  the  ulna,  and  vice  versa.  Of  its  two 
extremities,  the  uppermost  and  smallest  is  formed  into 
H  small  rounded  head,  furnished  with  cartilage,  and 
hollowed  at  its  summit,  for  an  articulation  with  the 
little  head  at  the  side  of  the  pulley  of  the  os  humeri. 
The  round  border  of  this  head,  next  the  ulna,  is  formed 
for  an  articulation  with  the  'es^  sigmoid  cavity  of 
that  bone.  This  little  head  of  the  radius  is  supported 
by  a  neck,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  laterally,  is  a  con- 
siderable tuberosity,  into  the  posterior  half  of  which  is 
inserted  the  posterior  tendon  of  the  biceps,  while  the 
interior  half  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  surrounded 
with  a  capsular  ligament,  so  as  to  allow  this  tendon  to 
slide  upon  it  as  upon  a  pulley.  Immediately  below 
this  tuberosity,  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be  said  to 
begin.  We  lind  it  slightly  curved  throughout  its 
whole  length,  by  which  means  a  greater  space  is 
formed  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and  it  is  enabled 
lo  cross  the  ulna  without  compressing  them.  Of 
the  three  surfaces  to  be  distinguished  on  the  body 
of  the  bone,  the  external  and  internal  ones  are  the 
broadest  and  flattest.  The  anterior  surface  is  nar- 
rower and  more  convex.  Of  its  angles,  the  external 
and  internal  ones  are  rounded;  but  the  posterior 
angle,  which  is  turned  towards  the  ulna,  is  formed  into 
a  sharp  spine,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
interosseous  ligament,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
the  description  of  the  ulna.  This  strong  ligament, 
which  is  a  little  interrupted  above  and  below,  serves 
not  only  to  connect  the  bones  of  the  forearm  to  each 
other,  but  likewise  to  afford  a  greater  surface  for  the 
lodgment  of  muscles.  On  the  forepart  of  the  bone, 
and  at  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  its  upper 
end,  we  observe  a  channel  for  vessels,  slanting  ob- 
liquely upwards.  Towards  its  lower  extremity,  the 
radius  becomes  broader,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
somewhat  flattened,  affording  three  surfaces,  of  which 
the  posterior  one  is  the  smallest ;  the  second,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  body  of 
the  bone,  is  broader  and  flatter  than  the  first ;  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  broadest  of  the  three,  answers  to 
the  anterior  and  external  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
bone.  On  this  last,  we  observe  several  sinuosities, 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  upon  which 
slide  the  tendons  of  several  muscles  of  the  wrist  and 
turners.  The  lowest  part  of  the  bone  is  formed  into  an 
oblong  articulating  cavity,  divided  into  two  by  a  slight 
transverse  rising.  This  cavity  is  formed  for  an  articu- 
lation with  the  hones  of  the  wrist.  Towards  the  an- 
terior and  convex  surface  of  the  bone,  this  cavity  is 
defended  by  a  remarkable  eminence,  called  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  which  is  covered  with  a  carti- 
lage that  is  extended  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
ulna;  a  ligament  is  likewise  stretched  from  it  to  the 
wrist.  Besides  this  large  cavity,  the  radius  has 
another  much  smaller  one,  opposite  its  styloid  process, 
which  is  lined  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  ulna.  The  articulation  of  the  radius 
with  the  less  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  is  strength- 
ened by  a  circular  ligament  which  is  attached  to  the 
two  extremities  of  that  cavity,  and  from  thence  sur- 
rounds the  heaiiof  the  radius.  This  ligament  is  nar- 
rowest, hut  thickest  at  its  middle  pari.  But,  besides 
this  ligament,  which  connects  the  two  hones  of  the 
forearm  with  each  other,  the  ligaments  which  secure 
the  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  os  humeri,  are 
common  both  to  it  and  to  the  ulna,  and  therefore  can- 
not, well  be  understood  till  both  these  bones  are  de- 
scribed. These  ligaments  are  a  capsular  and  two 
lateral  ligaments.  The  capsular  ligament  is  attached 
.o  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  humeri,  to  the  upper  edges  and  sides 
of  the  cavities,  we  remarked,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pulley  and  little  head,  and  likewise  to  some  part  of  the 
condyles:  from  thence  it  is  spread  over  the  ulna,  to  the 
edges  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  so  as  to  include  in 
it  the  end  of  the  olecranon  and  of  thecoronoid  process; 
arid  it  is  likewise  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  radius, 
so  as  to  include  the  head  of  that  bone  within  it.    The 
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lateral  ligaments  may  be  distinguished  into  external 
and  internal,  or,  according  to  Winslow,  into  brachio- 
radialis  and  brachio-cubitalis.  They  both  descend 
laterally  from  the  low  est  part  of  each  condyle  of  the 
os  humeri,  and,  from  their  fibres  spreading  wide  as  they 
descend,  have  been  compared  to  a  goose's  foot.  The 
internal  ligament  or  brachio-cubitalis,  which  is  the 
longest  and  thickest  of  the  two,  is  attached  to  the  co- 
ronnid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  external  ligament,  or 
brat  hio -ladialis,  terminates  In  the  circular  ligament  of 
the  radius.  Both  these  ligaments  adhere  firmly  to  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  to  the  tendons  of  some  of  the 
adjacent  muscles.  In  considering  the  articulation  of 
the  forearm  with  the  os  humeri,  we  find  that  when 
both  the  bones  are  moved  togethei  upon  the  os  humeri 
the  motion  of  Ihe  ulna  upon  the  pulley  allows  only  of 
flexion  and  extension  ;  whereas,  when  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  turned  downwards  or  upwards,  or,  in  othei 
words,  In  pronation  and  supination,  we  see  the  radius 
moving  upon  its  axis,  and  in  these  motions  its  head 
turns  upon  the  little  head  of  the  os  humeri  at  the  side 
of  the  pulley,  while  its  circular  edge  rolls  in  the  less 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
forearm  the  edge  of  the  ulna  is  received  into  a  super 
ficial  cavity  at  the  side  of  the  radius.  This  articula- 
tion, which  is  surrounded  by  a  loose  capsular  ligament, 
concurs  with  the  articulation  above,  in  enabling  the 
radius  to  turn  with  great  facility  upon  its  axis;  and  it 
is  chiefly  with  the  assistance  of  this  bone  that  we  are 
enabled  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  ulna  having  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
share  in  these  motions. 

2.  The  term  radius,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  the 
marginal  part  of  the  corolla  of  compound  flowers, 
thus,  in  the  daisy,  the  marginal  white  flowrets  form 
the  rays  or  radius,  and  the  yellow  central  ones  the  dis- 
cus or  disk.     See  Discus. 

The  radii  of  a  peduncle  of  a  compound  umbel  are 
the  common  stalks  of  the  umbel,  and  pcdicclli  are  the 
stalks  of  the  flowrets. 

RA'DIX.  (Radix,  dicis.f.)  A  root.  I.  In  botany, 
that  part  of  a  plant  which  imbibes  its  nourishment, 
producing  the  herbaceous  part  and  the  fructification, 
and  which  consists  of  the  caudex,  or  body,  and  radi- 
cles.—  Linnaius. 

That  part  of  the  plant  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  or  to  the  substance  on 
which  it  feeds,  and  is  the  principal  organ  of  nutrition. 
— Keith. 

In  all  plants,  the  primary  root  is  a  simple  elongation 
of  that  part  which,  during  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
is  first  protruded,  and  is  denominated  the  radicle;  and 
as  the  plant  continues  to  grow,  the  root  gradually  as- 
sumes a  determinate  form  and  structure,  which  differs 
materially  in  different  plants,  but  always  is  found  simi- 
lar in  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  From 
the  figure,  duration,  direction,  and  insertion,  roots  are 
arranged  into, 

From  their  figure, 

1.  Radix  fusiformis,  spindle-shaped,  of  an  oblong, 
tapering  form,  pointed  at  its  extremity ;  as  in  Daucus 
carota,  the  carrot;  Beta  vulgaris,  beet;  Pnstinaca 
sativa,  parsnip,  &c. 

2.  Hadix  ramosa,  branched,  which  consists  of  a 
caudex,  or  main  root,  divided  into  lateral  branches, 
which  are  again  subdivided  ;  so  that  it  resembles  in  its 
divisions  the  stem  and  branches  inverted.  Most  trees, 
shrubs,  and  many  herbaceous  plants,  have  this  form  of 
root. 

3.  Radix  fibrosa,  fibrous,  consisting  wholly  of  small 
radicles;  as  the  Hordcum  vulgare,  common  barley, 
and  most  grasses. 

4.  Radix  prcemorsa,  abrupt  or  truncated,  appearing 
as  if  bitten  off  close  to  the  top  ;  as  in  Scabiosa  succisa, 
the  devil's  bite ;  Plantago  major,  larger  plantain  ;  Hie- 
racium  pramorsum,  &c. 

5.  Radix  globosa,  globose,  having  the  caudex  round, 
or  subrotund,  sending  off  radicles  in  many  places;  as 
in  Cyclamen  europeum,  sow-bread;  Brassica  rapa, 
turnip,  &c. 

6.  Radix  tubcrosa,  tuberose,  furnished  with  farina- 
ceous tubers;  as  in  Solanum  tuberosum,  the  potato: 
Helianthus  tuberosus,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  &x. 

1.  Radix  pcndula,  pendulous,  consisting  of  tubers 
connected  to  the  plant  by  thin,  or  filiform  portions;  s« 
in  Spiraa  filipendula,  common  dropwort;  vaon*a 
officinalis   lawny,  &c 
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!;.  Radix  granulata,  granulated,  formed  of  many 
Brno!!  globules;  as  in  Saxifraga  granulata,  meadow 
saxifrage,  &c. 

9.  Radix  arliculata,  articulated,  or  jointed,  appa- 
rently formed  of  distinct  pieces  united,  as  if  one  piece 
grew  out  of  another,  with  radicles  proceeding  from 
each  joint:  as  in  Oxalis  acelvcclla,  woodsorrel ;  Asa- 
rum  canadense,  wild  ginger,  &x. 

10.  Radix  dentata,  toothed,  which  has  a  fleshy  cau- 
dex,  with  teeth  like  prolongations;  as  in  Ophrys  coral- 
lorhha. 

11.  Radix  squamosa,  scaly,  covered  with  fleshy 
stales  ;  as  in  Latkrma  squamaria,  toothwort,  &c. 

12.  Radix  fascicutaris,  bundled,  or  fasciculate :  as 
ill  Ophrys,  nidus  avis,  &c. 

13.  Radix  cava,  hollow;  as  in  Fumaria  cava. 
There  are  other  distinctions  of  modern  botanists  de- 
rived from  the  form;  as  conical,  subrotund,  napiform, 
placentiform,  filiform,  capillary,  tufted,  funiliform,  ge- 
niculate, contorted,  moniliform,  &x. 

From  the  direction,  roots  are  distinguished  into, 

14.  Radix  perpcndicuiaris,  perpendicular,  which 
descends  in  a  straight  direction  ;  as  in  Daucus  corota, 
Beta  vulgaris,  Scorioncra  hispanica,  &x. 

15.  Radix  i;orhontalis ,  horizontal,  which  is  extended 
under  the  earth  transversely  ;  as  in  Laserpitium  pru- 
thcnium,  &c. 

1G.  Radix  obliqua,  oblique,  descending  obliquely ;  as 
in  Iris  germanicii,  &.C. 

17.  Radix  repent,  creeping,  descending  transversely, 
bat  here  and  there  sending  off  new  plants  ;  as  in  Sam- 
liuctts  chains;  Olycyrrhiza  glabra;  Ranunculus  re- 
pens,  &x. 

The  duration  affords, 

18.  Radix  annua,  yearly,  which  perishes  the  same 
year  with  the  plant ;  as  Draba  verv.a,  and  all  annuals. 

19.  Radix  biennis,  biennial,  which  vegetates  the  first 
year,  flowers  the  next,  and  I  hen  perishes ;  as  the  lEno- 
thcra  biennis,  Beta  vulgaris,  &cc. 

20.  Radix  perennis,  perennial,  which  lives  for  many 
years  ;  as  trees  and  shrubs. 

Roots  are  also  distinguished  from  their  situation  into, 

21.  Tcrrena,  earth-root,  which  grow  only  in  the 
£.Vth  ;  as  the  roots  of  most  plants. 

22.  Aquatica,  water-root,  which  grow  only  in  the 
water,  and  perish  when  out  of  it;  as  Trapa  natans, 
Jfymphtea  alba. 

23.  Parasitica,  parasitical,  which  inserts  the  root 
into  another  plant;  as  in  Epidendrum  vanilla,  Sec. 

24.  Arrihza,  which  does  not  insert  radicles,  but  co- 
heres to  other  plants  by  an  anastomosis  of  vessels;  as 
in  Viscum  album,  Horanlhus  europwus,  &c. 

II.  In  anatomy,  the  term  radix  is  applied  to  some 
parts  which  are  inserted  into  others,  as  the  root  of  a 
plant  is  in  the  earth  ;  as  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  nerves,  &c. 

Kadix  bengale.     See  Cassumuniar. 

Radix  brasiliensis.     See   Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Radix  duli-is.     See  Glycyrr/uza. 

Radix  Indiana.     See  Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Radix  rosea.     See  Rhodiola. 

Radix  rubra.     See  Rubia  tinctorum. 

Radix  ursina.     See  JEthusa  meum. 

RA'DULA.  (From  radn, to  scrape  off.)  A  wooden 
spatula,  or  scraper. 

RAGWORT.     See  Scnccio  Jacobaa. 

RAISIN.     See  Vitis  vinifcra. 

Rama'lis  vena.  (From  ramale,  a  dead  bough.) 
Applied  to  the  vena  ports,  from  its  numerous  ramifi- 
cations, which  resemble  a  bough  stripped  of  its  leaves. 

RAMAZ7.INI,  Hkrnarihn,  was  born  at  Carpi,  in 
Italy,  in  1033.  lie  graduated  at  Parma  at  the  age  of 
"6,  and,  after  studying  some  time  longer  at  Rome,  set 
tied  in  the  dutchy  of  Castro:  but  ill  health  obliged  him 
■peedily  to  return  to  his  native  place.  His  reputation 
increasing,  he  removed  to  Modena  in  1671,  where  lie 
met  with  considerable  success;  and,  in  Kii^i,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  hi  the 
university  recently  established  there,  which  office  he 
filled  for  eighteen  years  with  great  credit.  He  was 
then  invited  to  a  similar  appointment  at  Padua,  and 
exerted  himself  with  laudable  ardour  for  three  years  ; 
when  he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which  ultimately  deprived  him  of  sight.  In  1708,  the 
senate  of  Venice  appointed  him  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  that  capital,  and  in  the  following 
year  raised  him  to  the  first  professorship  of  the  prac- 


tice of  medicine.  He  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
of  these  offices  with  great  diligence  and  reputation  till 
his  death,  in  1714.  He  was  a  member  of  many  of  the 
academies  of  science,  established  in  Germany,  &c. , 
and  left  several  works  in  the  Latin  language,  lemark- 
able  for  the  elegance  of  their  style,  and  other  merits. 
The  principal  of  these,  and  which  will  be  ever  held  in 
estimation,  is  entitled  "  De  Morbus  Artificum  Diatri- 
ha,"  giving  an  account  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  dif- 
ferent artists  and  manufacturers. 

RAMENTUM.  A  species  of  pubescence  of  plants, 
consisting  of  hairs  in  form  of  flat,  strap-like  portions, 
resembling  shavings,  seen  on  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
genus  Bigonia.    See  Pilus. 

RAMEUS.  Of  o:  belonging  to  a  bough  or  branch; 
applied  to  branch  leaves,  which  are  so  distinguish- 
ed, because  they  sometimes  differ  from  those  of  the 
main  stem;  as  is  the  case  in  Melampyrum  arvense; 
and  also  to  a  leaf-stalk  when  it  comes  directly  from  the 
main  branch;  as  in  Eugenia  malaccensis. 

Ra'mkx.  (From  ramus,  a  branch:  from  its  pro- 
truding forwards,  like  a  bud.)  An  obsolete  term  for  a 
rupture. 

RAMOSISSIMUS.  Much  branched.  Applied  to  a 
stem  which  is  repeatedly  subdivided  into  a  great  many 
branches,  without  order;  as  those  of  the  apple,  pear, 
and  gooseberrv-tree. 

RAMOSUfe.  Branched.  Applied  to  the  roots,  and 
especially  those  of  trees. 

RAMUS.  A  branch,  or  primary  division  of  a  stem 
into  lateral  stems.  In  the  language  of  botanists  rami, 
or  branches,  are  denominated, 

1.  Oppositi,  when  they  go  off,  or  pair  opposite  to 
each  other,  as  they  do  in  Mentha  arvensis. 

2.  Alterni,  one  after  another,  alternately  ;  as  in  AJ- 
tha;a  officinalis. 

3.  Vcrticillali,  when  more  than  two  go  from  the 
stem  in  a  whirlwind  manner;  as  in  Pinus  abies. 

4.  Sparsi,  without  any  order. 

5.  Erecti,  rising  close  to  the  stem ;  as  in  Populus  dl 
latata. 

6.  Patentes,  descending  from  the  stalk  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle  ;  as  in  Galium  mollugo,  and  Cistus  italicus 

7.  Patcntissimi,  descending  at  a  right  angle;  as  in 
Ammania  ramosior. 

8.  Brachiati,  the  opposite  spreading  branches  cross- 
ing each  other ;  as  in  Pisonia  aculeata,  and  Panisteria 
brachiata. 

9.  Dejlexi,  arched,  with  the  apex  downwards;  as  in 
Pinus  larix. 

10.  Refiexi,  hanging  perpendicularly  from  the  trunk, 
as  in  the  Salix  babylonica. 

11.  Retroficxi,  turned  backwards ;  as  in  Solanum 
dulcamara. 

12.  Fastigiati,  forming  a  kind  of  pyramid ;  as  in 
Chrysanthemum  corymbosum. 

13.  Vergati,  twig-like,  long  and  weak ;  as  in  Salix 
vimialis. 

RA'NA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals.  Class, 
Amphibia;  Order,  Replilia.    The  frog. 

Rana  ksciilenta.  The  French  frog.  The  flesh  of 
(his  species  of  frog,  very  common  in  France,  is  highly 
nutritious  and  easily  digested. 

RANCH).  Oily  substances  are  said  to  have  become 
rancid,  when,  by  keeping,  they  acquire  a  strong,  offen 
sive  smell,  and  altered  taste. 

RANCIDITY.  The  change  which  oils  undergo  by 
exposure  to  air,  which  is  probably  an  effect  analogous 
to  the  oxidation  of  metals. 

RANINE.  (Raninns,  from  rana,  a  frog.)  1.  Apper- 
taining to  a  frog. 

2.  The  name  of  an  artery,  called  also  Arteria  ra- 
mna.  Sublingual  artery.  The  second  branch  of  the 
external  carotid. 

RA'NULA.  (F:om  rana,  a  frog :  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  f.og,  or  because  it  makes  the  patient 
croak  like  a  frog.)  Balrachos ;  Hypoglossus ;  Hyvo- 
glossum ;  Rana.  An  inflammatory  or  indolent  tu- 
mour, under  the  tongue.  These  tumours  are  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  degrees  of  consistence,  seated  on  either 
side  of  the  fnrnum.  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  ars 
sometimes  affected  with  tumours  of  this  kind  ;  in  the 
former,  they  impede  the  action  of  sucking ;  in  the  lattet 
of  mastication,  anc  even  speech.  The  contents  of 
them  are  various;  in  some,  they  resemble  the  saliva. 
in  others,  the  glairy  matter  found  in  the  cells  of  swelled 
joints     Sometimes  it  is  said  that  a  fatty  matter  baa 
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been  found  in  Ihcni ;  but  from  the  nature  and  strut  Utre 
of  the  parts,  we  arc  sure  that  this  can  seldom  happen  ; 
and,  in  oy  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  we  And 
that  the  contents  resemble  the  saliva  Itself.  This,  in- 
deed, might  naturally  be  expected,  for  the  cause  of 
these  tumours  is  universally  to  be  looked  for  in  an  ob- 
struction of  the  salivary  ducts.  Obstructions  hen' 
may  arise  from  a  cold,  Inflammation,  violent  fits  of 
the  toothache,  attended  with  swelling  in  the  inside  of 
Hie  mouth  ;  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  we  tind  the  ducts 
obstructed  by  a  stony  matter,  seemingly  separated  from 
the  saliva,  as  the  calculous  matter  is  from  the  urine; 
but  where  inflammation  has  been  the  cause,  we  always 
find  matter  mixed  with  the  other  contents  of  the  tu- 
mour. As  these  tumours  are  not  usually  attended  with 
much  pain,  they  are  sometimes  neglected,  till  they 
burst  of  themselves,  which  they  commonly  do  whin 
arrived  at  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut.  As  they  were  pro- 
duced originally  from  an  obstruction  in  the  salivary 
duct,  and  this  obstruction  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
bursting  of  the  tumour,  it  thence  happens  that  they 
eave  an  ulcer  extremely  difficult  to  heal,  nay,  which 
cannot  be  healed  at  all  till  the  cause  is  removed. 

RANUNCULOl'DES.  [From  ranunculus,  andtioo?, 
resemblance  :  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
ranunculus.)  The  marsh  marigold.  See  Caltha  pa- 
lust  ris. 

RANUNCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  rana,  a  fiog: 
because  it  is  found  in  fenny  places,  where  frogs 
abound.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin 
mran  system.     Class,  I'olynndria;  Order,  Polygynia. 

The  great  acrimony  of  most  of  the  species  of  ranuncu- 
lus is  such,  that,  on  being  applied  to  the  skin,  they  excite 
itching,  redness,  and  inflammation,  and  even  produce 
blisters,  tumefaction,  and  ulceration  of  the  part.  On 
being  chewed,  they  corrode  the  tongue  :  and,  if  taken 
into  the  stomach,  bring  on  all  the  deleterious  effects  of 
an  acrid  poison.  The  corrosive  acrimony  which  this 
family  of  plants  possesses,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
anciants,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of"  Dioscorides; 
but  its  nature  and  extent  had  never  been  investigated 
by  experiments,  before  those  instituted  by  C.  Krapf,  at 
Vienna,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  most  virulent  of 
the  Linna'an  species  are  the  bulbosus,  sceleratus,  acris, 
arvensis,  thora,  and  illyricus. 

The  effects  of  these  were  tried,  either  upon  himself 
or  upon  clogs,  and  show  that  the  acrimony  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  is  often  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the 
plants,  manifesting  itself  either  In  the  roots,  stalks, 
leaves,  flowers,  or  buds;  the  expressed  juice,  extract, 
decoction,  and  infusion  of  the  plants,  were  also  sub- 
jected to  experiments.  In  addition  to  these  species 
mentioned  by  Krapf,  we  may  also  notice  the  R.  Fla.n- 
mula,  and  especially  the  R.  Alpestris,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Haller,  is  the  most  acrid  of  this  genus.  Curtis 
observes,  that  even  pulling  up  the  ranunculus  acris,  the 
common  meadow  species,  which  possesses  the  active 
principle  of  this  tribe,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
throughout  the  whole  herb,  and  carrying  it  to  some 
little  distance,  excited  a  considerable  inflammation  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  in  which  it  was  held.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  the  acrimonious  quality  of 
these  plants  is  not  of  a  fixed  nature;  for  it  maybe 
completely  dissipated  by  heat;  and  the  plant,  on  being 
thoroughly  dried,  becomes  perfectly  bland.  Krapf  at- 
tempted to  counteract  this  venomous  acrimony  of  the 
ranunculus  by  means  of  various  other  vegetables,  none 
of  which  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  though  he 
thought  that  the  juice  of  sorrel,  and  that  of  unripe  cur- 
rants, had  some  effect  in  this  way;  yet  these  were 
much  less  availing  than  water ;  while  vinegar,  honey, 
sucar,  wine,  spirit,  mineral  acids,  oil  of  tartar,  p.  d. 
and  other  sapid  substances,  manifestly  rendered  the 
acrimony  more  corrosive.  It  may  be  also  noticed,  that 
the  virulency  of  most  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  de- 
pends much  upon  the  situation  in  which  they  grow, 
and  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  cultivated  plant. 

Ranunculus  abortivus.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  species  of  ranunculus,  which  possesses  acrid  and  ve- 
sicating properties. 

Ranunculus  acris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
meadow  crow-foot.  Ranunculus  pratensis.  This, 
and  some  other  species  of  ranunculus,  have,  for  me- 
dical purposes,  been  chiefly  employed  externally  as  a 
vesicatory,  and  are  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  a 
common  blistering  plaster,  in  producing  a  quicker  e'f 
feet   and  never  causing  a  strangury  ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  ranunculus  Is  less 
certain  In  its  operation,  and  that  it  sometimes  occasions 
ulcers,  which  prove  very  troublesome  and  difficult  to 

heal.  Therefore  their  use  seems  to  be  applicable  only 
to  certain  fixed  pains,  and  such  complaints  as  require 
a  long-continued  topical  stimulusor  discharge  doin  the 
part,  in  the  way  of  an  issue,  which,  in  various  cases, 
has  been  found  to  be  a  powerful  remedy. 

Ranunculus  albus.  The  plant  which  bears  this 
name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Anemone  ncmorosa, 
of  Linna'us.     See  .inrmonc  ncmorosa. 

Ranunculus  bulbosus.  Bulbous-rooted  crow-foot. 
The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant,  Ranunculus — caly 
cibus  rctrojlciis,  pedunculis  sulcatis,  caulc  credo  mul- 
tifloro,folus  compositis,  of  Linneus,  have  no  consider- 
able smell,  but  a  highly  acrid  and  fiery  taste.  Taken 
internally,  they  appear  to  be  deleterious,  even  when  so 
far  freed  from  the  caustic  matter  by  boiling  in  wafer,  as 
to  discover  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate.  The  effluvia, 
likewise,  when  freely  inspired,  an;  said  to  occasion 
headaches,  anxieties,  vomitings,  &c.  The  leaves  and 
roots,  applied  externally,  inflame  and  ulcerate,  or  vesi- 
cati'  the  parts,  and  are  liable  to  affect  also  the  adjacent 
parts  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Ranuncui/us  fk  aria.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
pilewort.  Chelidonium  minus;  Scrophularia  minor; 
Chilidonia  rotundifolia  minor  •  Cursuma  hamorrhoi- 
dalis  hcrba ;  Ranunculus  vcrnus.  Less  celandine, 
and  pilewort.  The  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant,  Ra- 
nunculus— foliis  cordatis  angulatis  pctiolutis,  caule 
unijioro,  of  Linna:us,  are  used  medicinally.  The 
leaves  are  deemed  anti-scorbutic,  and  the  root  reck- 
oned a  specific,  if  beat  into  cataplasms,  and  applied  to 
the  piles. 

Ranunculus  flammula.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  smaller  water  crow-foot,  or  spearwort.  Surrecta 
alba.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  common  plant,  Ra- 
nunculus— foliis  ovatis-lanceolatis,  pctiolutis,  caule 
dcclinalo,  of  Linnaeus,  taste  very  acrid  and  hot,  and 
when  taken  in  a  small  quantify,  produce  vomiting, 
spasms  of  the  stomach,  and  delirium.  Applied  exter 
nally,  they  vesicate  the  skin.  The  best  antidote,  after 
clearing  the  stomach,  is  cold  water  acidulated  with 
lemon-juice,  and  then  mucilaginous  drinks. 

Ranunculus  palustris.  Water  crow-foot.  See 
Ranunculus  sceleratus. 

Ranunculus  pratk.nsis.  Meadow  crow-foot.  See 
Ranunculus  acris. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus.  T*1c  systematic  name 
of  the  marsh  crow- foot.  Ranunculus  palustris.  The 
leaves  of  this  species  of  crow-foot  are  so  extremely 
acrid,  that  the  beggars  in  Switzerland  are  said,  by  rub- 
bing their  legs  with  them,  to  produce  a  very  foetid  and 
acrimonious  ulceration. 

RA'PA.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

RAPE.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

RAPHA'NIA.  (From  raphanus,  the  radish,  or 
charlock ;  because  the  disease  is  said  to  be  produced 
by  eating  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  raphanus.)  Con- 
vulsio  ab  ustilaginc ;  Convulsio  raphania;  Eclamp- 
sia typhodrs  ;  Convulsio  solonicnsis  ;  Necrosis  usti- 
laginea.  Cripple  disease.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  JVeuroses,  and  order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen  ;  charac- 
terized by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  joints,  with 
convulsive  motions,  and  a  most  violent  pain  return- 
ing at  various  periods.  It  begins  with  cold  chills  and 
lassitude,  pain  in  the  head,  and  anxiety  about  the 
pra!cordia.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  spas- 
modic twitchings  in  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  of 
the  feet,  discernible  to  the  eye,  heat,  fever,  stupor,  de- 
lirium, sense  of  suffocation,  aphonia,  and  horrid  con- 
vulsions of  the  limbs.  After  these,  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea come  on,  with  a  discharge  of  worms,  if  there  are 
any.  About  the  eleventh  or  the  twentieth  day,  co- 
pious sweats  succeed,  or  purple  exanthema,  or  tabes,  or 
rigidity  of  all  the  joints. 

RAPHANISTRUM.  The  trivial  nameof  a  species 
of  raphanus. 

RA'PHANUS.  (Pad>avoc  ttapa  to  paliu>i<paivt<rdai  : 
from  its  quick  growth.)  1.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxau  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia  ;  Order,  Sili- 
culo.in. 

2.  The  radish.    See  Raphanus  sativus. 

Raphanus  hortunsis.     See  Raphanus  sativus 

Raphanus  niger.     See  Raphanus  sativus. 

Raphanus  rus.ticanus.     See  Cochlcaria  annoraeia 

Rapuanus  sativus.    The  systematic  name  of  the. 
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radish  plant.  Raphanus  hortensis  ;  Radicula ;  Rapha- 
nusma-er.  The  radish.  The  several  varieties  oi  this 
plant,  are  said  to  be  employed  medicinally  in  the  cure 
of  calculous  affections.  The  juice,  made  into  a  syrup, 
is  given  to  relieve  hoarseness.  Mixed  with  ho- 
ney or  sugar,  it  is  administered  in  pituitous  asthma; 
and  as  antiscorbutics,  their  efficacy  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged. 

Raphanus  sylvestris.     See  Lepidium  sativum. 

RA'PHE.  (Pa0ij,  a  suture.)  A  suture.  Applied 
to  parts  which  appear  as  if  they  were  sewed  together ; 
as  the  Raphe  scroti,  cerebri,  &c. 

Raphe  cerebri.  The  longitudinal  eminence  of  the 
corpus  callosum  of  the  brain  is  so  called,  because  il  ap- 
pears somewhat  like  a  suture. 

Raphe  scroti.  The  rough  eminence  which  divides 
the  scrotum,  as  it  were,  in  two.  It  proceeds  from  the 
root  of  the  penis  interiorly  towards  the  perinxum. 

RAPl'STRUM.  (From  rapa,  the  turnip;  because 
its  leaves  resemble  those  ol  turnip.  Originally,  the 
wild  turnip :  so  called  from  its  affinity  to  Rapa,  the 
cultivated  one.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Tetradynamia  ,  Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  The  name  of  two  species  of  Crambc,  the  orientalis 
and  kispanica. 

RA'PUM.     (Etymology  uncertain.) 

1.  The  turnip.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

2.  The  Campanula  rapunculus. 
RAPUNCULUS.     (Diminutive  of  rapa,  the  turnip.) 

The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  Campanula. 

Rapunculus  corniculatus.  See  Phyteuma  orbi- 
culare. 

Rapunculus  virqinianus.  The  name  given  by 
Morrison  to  the  blue  cardinal  flower.     See  Lobelia. 

RA'PUS.     See.  Brassica  rapa. 

RASH.     See  Exanthema. 

Raspato'rium.  (From  rado,  to  scrape.)  A  sur- 
geon's rasp. 

RASPBERRY.     See  Rubus  idceus. 

RASU'RA.     (From  rado,  to  scrape.) 

1.  A  rasure  or  scratch. 

2.  The  raspings  or  shavings  of  any  substance. 
RATIFIA.    A  liquor  prepared  by  imparting  to  ardent 

spirits  the  flavour  of  various  kinds  of  truils. 

RATTLESNAKE.     See  Crotalus  homdus 

Rattlesnake-root.     See  Polygala  senega. 

RAUCE'DO.  (From  raucus,  hoarse.)  Raucitas. 
Hoarseness.  It  is  always  symptomatic  of  some  other 
disease.  • 

Ray  of  a  flower.    See  Radius. 

REAGENT.  Test.  A  substance  used  in  chemis- 
try to  detect  the  presence  of  other  bodies.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  tests  there  are  two  circumstances  to  be  at- 
tended to,  viz.  to  avoid  deceitful  appearances,  and  to 
have  good  tests. 

The  principal  tests  are  the  following : 

1.  Litmus.  The  purple  of  litmus  is  changed  to 
red  by  eveiy  acid ;  so  that  this  is  the  test  generally 
made  use  of  to  delect  excess  of  acid  in  any  fluid.  It 
may  be  used  either  by  dipping  into  the  water  a  paper 
stained  with  litmus,  or  by  adding  a  drop  of  the  tincture 
to  the  water  to  be  examined,  and  comparing  its  hue 
witli  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tincture  in  dis- 
tilled water. 

Litmus  already  reddened  by  an  acid  will  have  its 
purple  restored  by  an  alkali  ;  and  thus  it  may  also  be 
used  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  but  it  is  much  less  active  than 
other  direct  alkaline  tests. 

2.  Red  cabbage  has  been  found  by  Walt  to  furnish 
as  delicate  a  lest  for  acids  as  Litmus,  and  to  be  still 
more  sensible  to  alkalies.  The  natural  colour  of  an 
infusion  of  this  plant  is  blue,  which  is  changed  to  red 
In  ai  ids,  and  to  green  by  alkalies  in  very  minute  quan- 
tities. 

3.  Rrazil  wood.  When  chips  of  this  wood  are  in- 
fused in  warm  water  they  yield  a  red  liquor,  which  rea- 
dily turns  blue  by  alkalies,  either  caustic  or  carbonated 
It  is  also  rendered  blut  by  the  carbonated  earths  held 
in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  so  that  it  is  not  an  one 
quivneal  test  of  alkalies  till  the  earthy  carbonates  have 
been  precipitated  by  boiling.  Acids  change  to  yellow 
the  natural  red  of  Brazil  wood,  and  restore  the  red  when 
changed  by  alkalies. 

4.  Violet*.  Tiie  delicate  blue  of  the  common  scented 
violet  is  readily  changed  to  green  by  alkalies,  and  this 
affords  a  delicate  test  for  these  substances.  Syrup  of 
violets  is  generally  used  as  it  is  at  hand,  being  used  in 
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medicine.    But  a  tincture  of  the  flower  will  answer  a* 
well. 

5.  Turmeric.  This  is  a  very  delicate  lest  for  alka- 
lies, and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  is  the  best.  The  na- 
tural colour  either  in  watery  or  spirituous  infusion  is 
yellow,  which  is  changed  to  a  brick  or  orange-red  by 
alkalies,  caustic  or  carbonated,  but  not  by  carbonated 
earths,  on  which  account  it  is  preferable  to  Brazil 
wood. 

The  pure  earths,  such  as  lime  and  barytes,  produce 
the  same  change. 

6.  Rhubarb.  Infusion  or  tincture  of  rhubarb  under- 
goes a  similar  change  with  turmeric,  and  is  equally 
delicate. 

7.  Sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  or  two  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  added  to  water  that  contains  carbonic 
acid,  free  or  in  combination,  causes  the  latter  to  escape 
with  a  pretty  brisk  effervescence,  whereby  the  presence 
of  this  caseous  acid  may  be  detected. 

8.  JVUric  and  oxymuriatic  acid.  A  peculiar  use  at- 
tends the  employment  of  these  acids  in  the  sulphuretted 
waters,  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by 
them,  its  hydrogen  absorbed,  and  the  sulphur  separated 
in  its  natural  form. 

9.  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  These  are 
the  most  delicate  tests  for  lime  and  all  soluble  calca- 
reous salts.  Oxalate  of  lime,  though  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolves  in  a  moderate  quantity  in  its  own  or 
any  other  acid,  and  hence  in  analysis  oxalate  of  am- 
monia is  often  preferred,  as  no  excess  of  this  salt  can 
redissolve  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ammonia  should  not  exceed,  otherwise 
it  might  give  a  false  indication. 

10.  Gallic  acid  and  tincture  of  galls.  These  are 
tests  of  iron.  Where  the  iron  is  in  very  minute  quan- 
tities, and  the  water  somewhat  acidulous,  these  tests 
do  not  always  produce  a  precipitate,  but  only  a  slight 
reddening,  but  their  action  is  much  heightened  by  pre- 
viously adding  a  few  drops  of  any  alkaline  solution 

11.  Prussiate  of  potassa  or  lime.  The  presence  of 
iron  in  water  is  equally  well  indicated  by  these  prus- 
siales,  causing  a  blue  precipitate:  and  if  the  prussiate  of 
potassa  is  properly  prepared,  it  will  only  be  precipi- 
tated by  a  metallic  salt,  so  that  manganese  and  copper 
will  also  be  detected,  the  former  giving  a  white  precipi- 
tate, the  latter  a  red  precipitate. 

12.  Lime-water  is  the  common  test  for  carbonic  acid  ; 
it  decomposes  all  the  magnesian  salts,  and  likewise  the 
aluminous  salts  ;  it  likewise  produces  a  cloudiness  with 
most  of  the  sulphates,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sele 
nite. 

13.  Jlmmonia.  This  alkali  when  perfectly  caustic 
serves  as  a  distinction  between  the  salts  of  lime  and 
those  of  magnesia,  as  it  precipitates  the  earth  from  the 
latter  salts,  but  not  from  the  former.  There  are  two 
sources  of  error  to  be  obviated,  one  is  that  of  carbonic 
acid  being  present  in  the  water,  the  other  is  the  pre- 
sence of  aluminous  salts. 

14.  Carbonated  alkalies.  These  are  used  to  precipi- 
tate all  the  earths ;  where  carbonate  of  potassa  is  used, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  of  its  purity,  as  it  gene- 
rally contains  silex. 

15.  Miniated  aluminc.  This  test  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Kirwan  to  detect  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  cannot, 
like  carbonated  lime,  be  separated  by  ebullition,  but  re 
mains  till  the  whole  liquid  is  evaporated 

1G.  Barytic  salts.  The  nitrate,  muriate,  and  ace- 
tate of  barytes  are  all  equally  good  tests  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  any  combination. 

17.  Salts  of  silver.  The  salts  of  silver  are  the  most 
delicate  tests  of  muriatic  acid,  in  any  combination, 
producing  the  precipitated  luna  cornea.  All  the  salts 
of  silver  likewise  give  a  dark-brown  precipitate  with 
the  sulphuretted  waters,  which  is  as  delicate  a  test  as 
any  that  we  possess. 

18.  Salts  of  lead.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  of  lead 
are  the  salk,  of  this  metal  employed  as  tests.  They 
will  indicate  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  boracic  acids, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphuret  of  potassa. 

1!).  Soap.  A  solution  of  soap  in  distilled  water  or  in 
alkohol  is  curdled  by  water  containing  any  earthy  oi 
metallic  salt. 

••20  Tartaric  acid.  This  acid  is  of  use  in  distin- 
guishing the  salts  of  potassa  (with  which  it  forms  a 
precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar),  from  those  of  soda,  from 
which  it  does  not  precipitate.  The  potassa,  however, 
.  must  exist  in  some  quantity  to  be  detected  by  the  teat 
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21  .Vitro  munatc  of  platinum.  This  sort  is  stil. 
Sioro  discriminative  between  potassa  and  Uie  other 
alkalies,  than  acid  of  tartar,  and  will  produce  •precipi- 
tate wiili  a  very  weak  solution  of  any  tall  with  po- 
tassa. 

-•'.  .llkohul.  This  most  useful  reagent  is  applicable 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  analysis.  As  it  dissolves  some 
substances  found  in  fluids,  and  leaves  others  untouched, 
it:s  b  means  of  separating  them  into  two  classes,  which 
saves  considerable  trouble  in  the  further  investigation. 
Those  salts  which  it  does  not  dissolve,  it  precipitates 
from  their  watery  solution,  but  more  or  less  completely 
according  to  the  salt  contained,  and  the  strength  of  the 
alkobol,  and  as  a  precipitant  it  also  assists  in  many  de- 
compositions. 

RKA  l.UAR.  Arlada;  Arladar ;  Auripigmentum 
rubrum;.  Arsenicum  rubrum  factitium ;  Abctsi.  A 
native  ore  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

RECEIVES.  A  chemical  vessel  adapted  to  the 
neck  or  beak  of  a  retort,  alembic  and  other  distilla- 
tory vessel,  to  receive  and  contain  the  product  of  dis- 
tillation. 

RECEPTA'CULUM.  (From  rccipw,  to  receive.) 
1.  A  name  given  by  the  older  anatomists  to  a  part  of 
the  thoracic  duct.     See  Receplaeulum  chyli. 

2.  In  botany,  the  common  basis  or  point "of  connexion 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification  of  plants;  by 
some  called  the  Thalamus  and  the  Placenta. 

It  is  distinguished  by  botanists  into  proper  and  com- 
mon ;  one  tlower  only  belongs  to  the  former,  and  it  is 
formed  mostly  from  liie  apex  of  the  peduncle  or  scape; 
as  in  Tulipa  gcsneriana,  and  /.ilium  cnndidum.  The 
latter  has  many  flowers;  as  in  lleliantlms  animus. 

The  proper  receptacle  or  apex  of  the  peduncle  swells 
in  some  flowers,  and  becomes  the  fruit :  thus  the  Fra- 
garia  vesca  is  not  a  berry,  but  a  fleshy  receptacle,  with 
its  naked  seeds  nestling  on  its  surface  :  so,  in  the  llo- 
venia  dulcis,  the  peduncles  swell  into  a  thick  fleshy  re- 
ceptacle on  which  there  are  small  capsules ;  and,  in  the 
.JHucardiutn  occidentale,  the  peduncle  swells  into  a  re- 
ceptacle, on  which  the  nut  rests. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  receptacle  are, 

1.  Planum  ;  as  in  Helianthus  animus. 

2.  Convexum;  as  in  J. eontodon  taraxacum. 

3.  Conicum  ;  as  in  Billis pcrennis. 

4.  Punctatum  ;  as  in  Leonlodon  taraxacum. 

5.  Globosum  ;  as  in  Cephalanihus. 
G.  Ovale;  as  iu  Dorstema  drakenia. 

7.  Ocatum  ;  as  in  Omphalea. 

8.  Favosum,  cellular  on  the  surface,  honeycomb- 
like  ;  as  in  Onopordium. 

9.  Scrobieulatum,  having  round  and  deep  holes  ;  as 
in  Hclianthus  annuus. 

10.  Subulatum  ;  as  in  Seabiosa  atropurpurea. 

11.  Quadrangutum  ;  as  in  Dorstema  huustonii,  and 
Contrayerva. 

12.  Turbinatum  ;  as  in  Ficus  carica. 

13.  Digitiforme ;  as  in  Arum  laaculatum,  and  Calla 
trthiopico. 

14.  FUiforme,  thread-like;  as  in  the  catkins  and 
sorylus. 

15.  Occlusum.  The  Ficus  carica  is  a  connivent 
fleshy  receptacle  enclosing  the  florets. 

16.  Nudum,  without  any  vesture ;  as  in  Lactuca,  and 
Leontodon  taraxacum. 

17.  Pilosnm  ;  as  in  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

18.  Villosum  ;  as  in  Artemisia  absynlhium. 

19.  Setosum ;  as  in  Echynops  sphmrocephalus,  and 
Centaurea. 

20.  Paleaceum,  covered  with  chaffy  scales ;  as  in  Ze- 
ranthemum,  Dipsacus,  &.C. 

On  the  receptacle  and  seed-down  are  founded  the 
most  solid  generic  characters  of  syngenesious  plants, 
admirably  illustrated  by  the  inimitable  Gartner. 

The  term  receptacle  is  sometimes  extended  by  Lin- 
na:us  to  express  the  base  of  a  flower,  or  even  its  inter- 
nal pari  between  the  stamens  and  pistils,  provided 
there  be  any  thing  remarkable  in  such  parts,  without 
reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fructification. 
It  also  expresses  the  part  to  which  the  seeds  are  attach- 
ed in  ,)  seed  vessel,  and  the  common  stalk  of  a  spike, 
or  spikelet,  in  grasses. 

Receptaculum  ciiyli.  Receptaculum  pecqueti, 
because  Pecquet  first  attempted  to  demonstrate  it;  Di- 
versorium;  Sacculus  chyliferus.  The  existence  of 
such  a  receptacle  in  the  human  body  is  doubted.  In 
brute  animals  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  is  situated  on 
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the  dorsal  vertebra;  where  the  lacli.als  all  meet.    See 
Absorbents. 

Reciprocal  affinity.     Sec  Affinity,  reciprocal. 
RECLLNATUS.  Reclining:  applied  to  stems,  leaves. 
fee.  which  are  curved  towards  the  ground;    as  the 
stein  of  the  bramble,  and  leaves  of  the  Deonurus  car- 
diaca. 

RECTIFICATION  {Uectifcatio ;  from  rectifico, 
to  make  clear.)  A  second  distillation,  in  Which  sub- 
stances arc  puilfled  by  their  more  volatile  parts  being 
raised  by  licit  carefully  managed  ;  thus,  spit  it  of  wine, 
slier,  &c.  are  rectified  by  their  separation  from  the 
less  volatile  and  foreign  matter  which  altered  or  de- 
based their  properties. 

Rector  srirmus.  The  aromatic  part  of  plants. 
See  .Initna. 

RE'CTUM.     {Rectum  intcstinum:  so  named  from 
an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  was  straight.)     Apcuthys- 
menos ;    Longanon  ;    Lpngaon;    Archos ;    ( 
Thi  last  portion  of  the  large  intestines  terminating  in 
the  anus.    See  Intestine. 

RE'CTUS.     Straight.     Several  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  muscles,  are  so  called  from  their  direction. 
Parts  of  plants  also  have  this  term  ;  as  Cuulis  rectus, 
the  straight  stem  of  the  garden-lily,  spinarccta,  &C 

Recti  s  abdominis.  1'ubio-stcrnal,  of  Dumas.  A 
looi  and  straight  muscle  situated  near  its  fellow,  at  the 
middle  and  forepart  of  the  abdomen,  parallel  to  the 
tinea  alba,  and  between  the  aponeuroses  of  the  other 
abdominal  muscles.  It  arises  sometimes  by  a  single 
broad  tendon  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  os 
pubis,  but  more  commonly  by  two  heads,  one  of  which 
is  fleshy,  and  originates  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
pubis,  and  the  other  tendinous,  from  the  inside  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  behind  the  pyramidalis  muscle 
From  these  beginnings,  the  muscle  runs  upwards  the 
whole  length  of  the  lines  alba,  and  becoming  broader 
and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  by  a  thin  aponeu- 
rosis into  the  edge  of  the  cartilago  ensiformis,  and  into 
the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs. 
This  aponeurosis  is  placed  under  the  pectoral  muscle, 
and  sometimes  adheres  to  the  fourth  rib.  The  fibres  of 
this  muscle  are  commonly  divided  by  three  tendinous 
intersections,  which  were  first  noticed  by  llerenger,  or 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  Carpi,  an  Italian  anatomist, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  these 
intersections  is  usually  where  the  muscle  runs  over  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib ;  another  is  at  the  umbili- 
cus; and  the  third  is  between  these  two.  Sometimes 
there  is  one,  and  even  two,  between  the  umbilicus  and 
the  pubes.  When  one  or  both  of  these  occur,  how- 
ever, they  seldom  extend  more  than  half  way  across 
the  muscle.  As  these  intersections  seldom  penetrate 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  they  are 
all  of  them  most  apparent  on  its  anterior  surface, 
where  they  firmly  adhere  to  the  sheath;  the  adhesions 
of  the  rectus  to  the  posterior  layer  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique, are  only  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  and  of 
a  few  vessels  which  pass  from  one  to  another. 

Albinus  and  some  others  have  seen  this  muscle  ex 
tending  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 

The  use  of  the  rectus  is  to  compress  the  forepart  of 
the  abdomen,  but  more  particularly  the  lower  part ; 
and  according  to  the  different  positions  of  the  body,  it 
may  likewise  serve  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards,  or  to 
raise  the  pelvis.  Its  situation  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  internal  oblique,  and  its  adhesions  to  this  sheath, 
secure  it  in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  rising  into  a 
prominent  form  when  in  action :  and,  lastly,  its  ten- 
dinous intersections  enable  it  to  contract  at  any  of  the 
intermediate  spaces. 

Rectus  abducens  oculi.  See  Rectus  ezttrnus 
oculi. 

Rectus  adducens  oculi.  See  Rectus  internus 
oculi. 

Rectus  anterior  brevis.  See  Rectus  capitis  in- 
ternus minor. 

Rectus  anterior  lonqus.  See  Rectus  capitis  in 
ternus  major. 

Rectus  attollens  oculi.  See  Rectus  supenor 
oculi. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  lonous.  See  Rectus  ca- 
pitis internus  major. 

Rectus  capitis  internus  major.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  ver- 
tebra;. Rectus  internus  major,  of  Albinus,  Douglas, 
and  Cowper      Trachelobasilairc,  of  Dumas.     Rcttvu 
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interior  longns,  of  Winslow.  It  was  known  to  most 
of  the  ancient  anatomists,  but  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  particular  name  until  Cowper  gave  it  the  present 
appellation,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  most 
writers  except  Winslow.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  thicker 
and  broader  above  than  below,  where  it  is  thin,  and 
terminates  in  a  point.  It  arises,  by  distinct  and  fiat 
tendons,  from  the  anterior  points  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  five  inferior  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  as- 
cending obliquely  upwards  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
part  of  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
'J  he  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  head  forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  internus  minor.  Cowper,  who 
was  the  first  accurate  describer  of  this  little  muscle, 
gave  it  the  name  of  rectus  interims  minor,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Douglas  and  Albinus.  Winslow  calls 
it  rectus  anterior  brevis,  and  Dumas  petil-trackelo- 
basilaire.  It  is  in  part  covered  by  the  rectus  major.  It 
arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  body 
of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  the  origin  of  its 
transverse  process,  and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards, 
is  inserted  near  the  root  of  the  condyloid  process  of  the 
occipital  bone,  under  the  last  described  muscle.  It  as- 
sists in  bending  the  head  forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  lateralis.  Rectus  lateralis  Fal- 
lopii,  of  Douglas.  Transvcrsalis  anticus  primus,  of 
Winslow.  Rectus  lateralis,  of  Cowper;  and  Tra- 
chcli-altoido  basilaire,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  seems 
to  have  been  first  described  by  Fallopius.  Winslow 
calls  it  transversalis  anticus  primus.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  rectus  minor,  but  resembles  it  in  shape, 
and  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  at  its  coming  outof  the  cranium.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  ascending  a  little 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
occipital  bone,  opposite  to  the  stylo-mastoid  hole  of  the 
os  temporis.  This  muscle  serves  to  pull  the  head  to 
one  side. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  major.  This  muscle, 
which  is  the  rectus  major  of  Douglas  and  Winslow,  the 
rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  of  Albinus,  and  the  spine- 
azoido  occipital  of  Dumas,  is  small,  short,  and  fiat, 
broader  above  than  below,  and  is  situated,  not  in  a 
straight  direction,  as  its  name  would  insinuate,  but  ob- 
liquely, between  the  occiput  and  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  immediately  under  the  cotnplexus.i  It 
arises,  by  a  short,  thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck;  it  soon  becomes  broader,  and,  as- 
cending obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted,  by  a  flat  ten- 
don, into  the  external  lateral  part  of  the  lower  semi- 
circular ridge  of  the  os  occipitis.  The  use  of  this  is  to 
extend  the  head,  and  pull  it  backwards. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  MtNOR.  This  is  the  recltis 
minor  of  Douglas  and  Winslow,  and  the  tuber-altoido- 
occipital  of  Dumas.  It  is  smaller  than  the  last-described 
muscle,  but  resembles  it  in  shape,  and  is  placed  close 
by  iis  fellow,  in  the  space  between  the  recti  majores. 
It  arises,  by  a  short,  thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and 
lateral  part  of  a  little  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  part  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  be- 
coming broader  and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted, 
by  a  broad,  flat  tendon,  into  the  occipital  bone,  imme- 
diately under  the  insertion  of  the  last-described  muscle. 
The  use  of  it  is  to  assist  the  rectus  major  in  drawing 
the  head  backwards. 

Rectus  cruris.     See  Rectus  femoris. 

Rectus  deprimens  oculi.  See  Rectus  inferior 
oculi. 

Rectus  externus  oculi.  The  outer  straight  mus- 
-.le  of  the  eye.  Abductor  oculi ;  Iracundus ;  Indigna- 
bundus.  It  arises  from  the  bony  partition  between  the 
foramen  opticum  and  lacerum,  being  the  longest  of  the 
straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  membrane,  opposite  to  the  outer  canthus  of 
the  eye.     Its  use  is  to  move  the  eye  outwards. 

Rectus  femoris.  A  straight  muscle  of  the  thigh, 
situated  immediately  at  the  forepart.  Rectus  cive  Gra- 
cilis anterior,  of  Winslow.  Rectus  cruris,  of  Albinus  ; 
and  Ilio-rotulien,  of  Dumas.  It  arises  from  the  os 
ilium  by  two  tendons.  The  foremost  and  shortest  of 
Shcse  springs  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  inferior  and 
anterior  spinous  procesu  of  the  ilium  ;  the  posterior  ten- 
don, which  is  thicker  and  longer  than  the  other,  arises 
from  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
cotyloid  cavity,  and  from  the  adjacent  capsular  lica- 
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ment.  These  two  tendons  soon  unite,  and  form  an 
aponeurosis,  which  spreads  over  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle ;  and  through  its  whole 
length  we  observe  a  middle  tendon,  towards  which  its 
fleshy  fibres  run  on  each  side  in  an  oblique  direction, 
to  that  it  may  be  styled  a  penniform  muscle.  It  is  in 
serted  tendinous  into  the  upper  edge  and  anterior  sur 
face  of  the  patella,  and  from  thence  sends  off  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  which  adheres  to  the  superior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  tibia.    Its  use  is  to  extend  the  leg. 

Rectus  inferior  oculi.  The  inferior  of  the  straight 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Depressor  oculi;  Deprimens 
Humilis;  Jlmatorius.  It  arises  within  the  socket 
from  below  the  optic  foramen,  and  passes  forwards  to 
be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  bulb  on 
the  under  part.    It  pulls  the  eye  downwards. 

Rectus  internus  femoris.     See  Gracilis. 

Rectus  internus  oculi.  The  internal  straight 
muscle  of  the  eye.  Adducens  oculi;  Adductor  oculi; 
Bibitorius.  It  arises  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  fora- 
men opticum,  between  the  obliquus  superior,  and  the 
rectus  inferior,  being,  from  its  situation,  the  shortest 
muscle  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic 
membrane  opposite  to  the  inner  angle.  Its  use  is  to 
turn  the  eye  towards  the  nose 

Rectus  lateralis  fallopii.  See  Rectus  capitis 
lateralis. 

Rectus  major  capitis.  See  Rectus  capitis  posti- 
cus major. 

Rectus  superior  oculi.  The  uppermost  straight 
muscle  of  the  eye.  Attollens  oculi.  Levator  oculi. 
Superlnis.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen 
opticum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  below  the  levator  palpe- 
bral superioris,  and  runs  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the 
superior  and  forepart  of  the  sclerotic  membrane  by 
broad  and  thin  tendon. 

RECURRENT.     (Recurrcns :   so  named  from 
direction.)     Reflected. 

Recurrent  nerve.  Two  branches  of  the  par  va 
gum  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are  so  called.  Tht 
right  is  given  off  near  the  subclavian  artery,  which 
surrounds,  and  is  reflected  upwards  to  the  thyroid, 
gland  ;  the  left  a  little  lower,  and  reflected  around  th« 
aorta  to  the  oesophagus,  as  far  as  the  larynx.  They 
are  both  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and 
pharynx. 

RECURVUS.  Recurved;  reflexed ;  turned  back 
ward :  applied  to  the  leaves  of  the  Erica  retorta. 

Red  saundcrs.     See  Pterocarpus  santalinus. 

REDDLE.  A  species  of  ochre  or  argillaceous  earth, 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  which  has  been  used  medicinally 
as  a  tonic  and  antacid. 

REDUCTION.  Revivification.  This  word,  in  its 
most  extensive  sense,  is  applicable  to  all  operations  by 
which  any  substance  is  restored  to  its  natural  slate,  or 
which  is  considered  as  such  :  but  custom  confines  it  to 
operations  by  which  metals  are  reslored  to  their  metal- 
ic  state,  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  this,  either  by 
combustion,  as  the  metallic  oxides,  or  by  the  union  of 
some  heterogeneous  matters  which  disguise  them,  at 
fulminating  gold,  luna  cornea,  cinnabar,  and  othti 
compounds  of  the  same  kind.  These  reductions  ar 
also  called  revivifications. 

REFLEXUS.  Reflected;  recurved;  bent  backward . 
applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  the  Erica  retorta,  and 
to  the  border  of  the  flower-cup  of  the  CEnothera  bien- 
nis, and  the  petals  of  the  Pancratium  leylanicum. 

REFRIGERANT.  (Rrfrigerans ;  from  refrigero, 
to  cool.)  Medicines  which  allay  the  heat  of  theDody 
or  of  the  blood. 

REFRIGERATO'RIUM.  (From  rr/n><;ro,tocool.) 
A  vessel  filled  with  water  to  condense  vapours,  or  to 
make  cool  any  substance  which  passes  through  it. 

RE'GIMEN.  (From  rcgo,  to  govern.)  A  term  em- 
ployed in  medicine  to  express  the  plan  or  regulation  of 
the  diet. 

REGI'NA.  A  queen.  A  name  given  by  way  of 
excellence  to  some  plants. 

Reqina  prati.     See  Spiraa  ulmaria. 

REGION.  (Regio,  onis.  f.  a  rego.)  A  part  of  tho 
body ;  generally  applied  to  external  parts,  under  which 
is  sonic  particular  viscus,  that  the  particular  place  may 
be  known.  Anatomists  have  divided  the  regions,  or 
several  parts  of  the  body  when  entire,  as  follows: 

Into  caput,  or  heed ;  tmncus,  ort-unk;  andtitremi- 
tatM,  or  extremities. 

A.  The  head  is  divided  into 
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1.  f'ticies,  the  face. 

S.  Pars  capillata,  the  scalp. 

The  regions  of  the  scalp  are, 
a    Vertex  the  top  or  crown  of  the  head. 

b.  Synciput,  the  forepart  of  the  scalp. 

c.  Occiput,  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
d    Partes  lateralis,  the  fides. 

The  regions  of  the  face  are, 

a.  FYous.  the  forehead. 

b.  Tempora,  the  temples. 

c.  JVfems,  the  nose, on  which  are,  the  radii,  or  root; 
Hie  dorsum  or  bridge ;  the  apex,  or  lip  ;  and  the  alx, 
or  sides. 

d.  Oculus,  the  eye. 

e.  Os,  the  mouth,  the  external  parts  of  which  are, 
labia,  the  lips;  anguli  oris,  where  the  lips  inert;  phtl- 
trum.  an  oblong  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
lip. 

t.  .Mentum,  the  chin,  the  hair  of  which  is  called 
barba,  whereas  that  of  the  upper  lip  is  termed  mistax. 

g.  Ruccw,  the  cheeks. 

h.  .iuris,  the  ear,  on  which  are  the  awicula,  helix, 
antiheliz,  tragus,  antitragus,  concha,  scapha,  and  lo- 
bulus. 

B.  The  trunk  is  divided  into  the  collum,  or  neck; 
the  thorax,  or  chest:  the  abdomen,  or  belly. 

1.  Collum,  the  neck,  which  has, 

a.  Pars  antica,  in  which  is  the  pomum  adami,  or 
arynx. 

b.  Pars  postica,  in  which  is  the  fossa,  and  nucha,  or 
nape  of  the  neck. 

2.  Thorax,  the  chest,  which  is  divided  into, 

a.  The  front,  on  which  is  mammte,  the  breasts,  and 
icrobiculus  cordis,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

b.  The  back  part,  or  dorsum. 

c.  The  sides. 

3.  Abdomen,  is  divided  into  the  forepart,  which  is 
strictly  the  abdomen,  or  belly;  the  hindpart,  or  lumbi, 
the  loins  ;  the  lateral  parts  or  sides. 

On  the  abdomen,  or  forepart,  are  the  following  re- 
gions:— 

The  Epigastric,  the  sides  of  which  are  termed  hypo- 
chondria. 

The  Umbilical,  the  sides  of  which  ate  termed  the 
epicolic  regions. 

The  Hypogastric,  the  sides  of  which  are  the  Ma. 

The  Pubes  is  the  region  below  the  abdomen,  covered 
with  "lair ;  in  women,  termed  mons  veneris  :  the  sides 
are  ingnina,  or  groins. 

Beiow  the  pubes  are  the  parts  of  generation  in  men, 
the  scrotum  and  penis  ;  in  women,  the  labia  ^udendi, 
anil  the  rima  vulvce.  The  space  between  the  genitals 
and  anus  is  called  pcrinecum,  or  fork. 

C.  The  extremities  are  the  superior  and  the  inferior. 
The  upper  extremity  has, 

1.  The  shoulder  or  top,  under  which  is  the  axilla,  or 
arm-pit. 
•2.  The  brachium,  or  arm. 

3.  The  antibrachium,  or  fore-arm,  in  which  are  the 
bend,  or fiexura,  and  elbow. 

4.  The  manus,  or  hand,  which  has  vola,  the  palm  ; 
and  dorsum,  the  back  ;  and  is  divided  into  the  carpus, 
or  wrist,  the  metacarpus,  and  fingers. 

The  lower  extremity  embraces, 

1.  The  femur,  or  thigh,  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
which  is  called  coxa,  or  the  regio  ischiadica. 

2.  The  crus,  or  leg,  in  which  are  the  genu,  or  knee, 
cavum  popletis,  or  ham,  and  the  sura,  or  calf. 

3.  Thepes,  or  foot,  which  is  divided  into  the  tarsus, 
metatarsus,  and  toes. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  laterally  has  the  mal- 
leolus externus  and  intcrnus,  or  the  inner  and  outer 
ankle. 

RE'GICS.  (From  rex,  a  king.)  Royal :  applied  to 
a  disease,  and  to  a  chemical  preparation  ;  to  the  former, 
the  jaundice,  because  in  it  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  like 
gold  ;  and  to  the  latter,  because  it  dissolves  gold. 

REGULAR.  Reguluris.  A  term  applied  to  dis- 
eases, which  observe  their  usual  course,  in  opposition 
to  irregular,  in  which  the  course  of  symptoms  deviate 
from  what  is  usual,  as  regular  gout,  regular  small- 
pox, ice. 

Regular  gout.    See  Arthritis. 

RE'GULUS.  (Diminutive  of  rex, a  king:  so  called 
because  the  alchemist  expected  to  find  gold,  the  king  of 
metals,  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  after 
fusion.)    The  name  regulus  was  given  by  chemists  to 
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metallic  matters  when  separated  from  other  subslaiwe* 
by  fusion.  This  name  was  introduced  by  alchemists, 
who,  expecting  always  to  find  gold  in  tho  meial  col- 
lected at  the  bottom  of  their  crucibles  after  fusion, 
called  this  metal,  thus  collected,  regulus,  as  containing 
gold,  the  king  of  metals.  It  was  afterward  applied  to 
the  metal  extracted  from  the  ores  of  the  semi-metals, 
which  formerly  bore  the  name  that  is  now  given  to  the 
semi-mcials  themselves.  Thus  we  had  regulus  of  an- 
timony, regulus  of  arsenic,  and  regulus  of  cobalt. 

Regulus  of  antimony.     See  Antimony. 

Regulus  of  arsenic.     See  jlrsrnic. 

REME'DIUM.  (.J  re,  and  medeor,  to  cure.)  A  re- 
medy, or  that  which  is  employed  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent, palliate,  or  remove  a  disease. 

Remedium  diviniim.     See  Impcratoria. 

RKMEDY.     See  K,  medium. 

REMINISCENCE.     See  Memory. 

REMITTENT.  (.Remittals;  from  rcmitto,  to  as- 
suage or  lessen.)  Any  disorder,  the  symptoms  of  which 
diminish  very  considerably,  and  return  again,  so  as  not 
to  leave  the  person  ever  free. 

Remittent  fever.     See  Febris  intermittens. 

Rk'mora  aratri.  (From  rcmoror,  to  hinder,  and 
aratrum,  a  plough.)     Sec  Ononis  spinosa. 

Remote  cause.     See  Exciting  cause. 

REN.  (Ren,  nis,  m.  Ren,  ano  too  ptiv ;  because 
through  them  the  urine  flows.)  The  kidney.  See 
Kidney. 

RENAL.  (Renalis;  from  ren,  the  kidney.)  Ap- 
pertaining to  the  kidney. 

Renal  artery.     See  Emulgcnt  artery. 

Renal  gland.  Glandula:  renalis.  Renal  capsule. 
Supra-renal  gland.  The  supra-renal  glands  are  two 
hollow  bodies,  like  glands  in  fabric,  and  placed,  one  on 
each  side,  upon  the  kidney.  They  are  covered  by  a 
double  tunic,  and  their  cavities  are  rilled  with  a  liquor 
of  a  brownish  red  colour.  Their  figure  is  triangular; 
and  they  are  larger  in  the  foetus  than  the  kidneys  ;  hut, 
in  adults,  they  are  less  than  the  kidneys.  The  right  is 
affixed  to  the  liver,  the  left  to  the  spleen  and  pancreas, 
and  both  to  the  diaphragm  and  kidneys.  They  have 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves;  their  arteries 
arise  fiom  the  diaphragmatic,  the  aorta,  and  the  renal 
arteries.  The  vein  of  the  right  suprarenal  gland 
empties  itself  into  the  vena  cava;  that  of  the  left  into 
the  renal  vein;  their  lymphatic  vessels  go  directly  into 
the  thoracic  duct;  they  have  nerves  common  alike  to 
these  glands  and  the  kidneys.  They  have  no  excre- 
tory duct,  Hnd  their  use  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is 
supposed  they  answer  one  use  in  the  foetus,  and  an- 
other in  the  adult,  but  what  these  uses  are  is  uncertain. 
Boerhaave  supposed  their  use  to  consist  in  their  fur- 
nishing lymph  to  dilute  the  blood  returned,  after  the 
secretion  of  the  urine,  in  the  renal  vein ;  hut  this  is 
very  improbable,  since  the  vein  of  the  risht  supra-re- 
nal gland  goes  to  the  vena  cava,  and  the  blood  carried 
back  by  the  renal  vein  wants  no  dilution.  It  has  also 
been  said,  that  these  glands  not  only  prepare  lymph,  by 
which  the  blood  is  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of  the  deli- 
cate fcetus;  but  that  in  adults  they  serve  to  restore  to 
the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  the  irritable  parts  which 
it  loses  by  the  secretion  of  bile  and  urine.  Some, 
again,  have  considered  them  as  diverticula  in  the  fce- 
tus, to  divert  the  blood  from  the  kidneys,  and  lessen 
the  quantity  of  urine.  The  celebrated  Morgagni  be- 
lieved their  office  to  consist  in  conveying  something  tc 
the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  singular,  that  in  children  who 
are  bom  without  the  cerebrum,  these  glands  are  ex- 
tremely small,  and  sometimes  wanting. 

Renal  vein.    See  Emvlgent  vein. 

Rcnnl  vessels.     See  Emulgcnt. 

RENIFORMIS.  Kidney-shaped.  1.  In  anatomy 
this  term  is  applied  to  any  deviations  of  parts  as 
sumine  a  kidney-like  form. 

2.  In  botany,  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  are  so  called  from 
their  shape ;  it  is  a  short,  broad,  roundish  leaf,  the 
base  of  which  is  hollowed  out,  as  that  of  the  Jlsarum 
europium,  and  Siblhorpia  europma,  and  the  seeds  of 
Beta  and  Phaseolus. 

RENNET.  Runnct.  The  gastric  juice  and  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  of  calves.  It  is  much  employed 
in  preparing  cheese,  and  in  pharmacy,  for  making 
whey.  To  about  a  pound  of  milk,  in  a  silver  or 
earthen  basin,  placed  on  hot  ashes,  add  three  or  four 
grains  of  rennet,  diluted  with  a  little  water;  as  it  be- 
comes  cold,  the  lnilk  curdles,  and  the  whey,  or  serous 
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pan  separates  itself  from  the  caseous  part.  When 
these  parts  appear  perfectly  distinct,  pour  the  whole 
upon  a  strainer,  through  which  the  whey  will  pass, 
while  the  curds  remain  behind.  This  whey  is  always 
rendered  somewhat  whitish,  by  a  very  small  and 
much  divided  portion  of  the  caseous  part;  but  it  may 
be  separated  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whey  will  re- 
main limpid  and  colourless,  and  this  is  what  is  called 
clarifying  it.  Put  into  a  basin  the  white  of  an  egg,  a 
glass  of  the  serum  of  milk,  and  a  few  grains  of  tar- 
taric acid  in  powder;  whip  the  mixture  with  an  ozier 
twig,  and,  having  added  the  remainder  of  the  unclari- 
fled  wliey,  place  the  mixture  again  over  the  fire  until 
it  begins  to  boil.  The  tartaric  acid  completes  the  co- 
agulation of  the  white  part  of  the  milk  which  remains ; 
the  white  of  egg,  as  it  becomes  hot,  coagulates  and  en- 
velopes the  caseous  part.  When  the  whey  is  clear, 
filter  it  through  paper:  what  passes  will  be  perfectly 
limpid,  and  have  a  greenish  colour.  This  is  clarified 
whey. 

Re'ncens.  (From  renuo,  to  nod  the  head  back  in 
siun  of  refusal :  so  called  from  its  office  of  jerking  back 
the  head.)     A  muscle  of  the  head. 

REPAXDUS.  Repand;  wavy,  a  leaf  is  so  called 
which  is  bordered  with  many  acute  angles,  and  small 
tegmenta  of  circles  alternately;  as  that  of  the  Meny- 
am.hes  nymphceoides. 

REPELLENT.  (Repcllens  ;  from  repello, to  drive 
back.)  Applications  are  sometimes  so  named  which 
make  diseases  recede,  as  it  were,  from  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

REPEXS.  Creeping;  often  used  in  botany:  caulis 
rSpens,  one  that  creeps  along  the  earth,  as  that  of  the 
Ranunculus  repens.  Applied  to  a  root,  it  means  run- 
niiiLr  transversely,  and  here  and  there  giving  off  new 
plants  ;  as  that  of  the  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  and  Sainbu- 
cus  ehulus. 

REPULSION.  All  matter  possesses  a  power  which 
is  in  constant  opposition  to  attraction.  This  agency, 
which  is  equally  powerful  and  equally  obvious,  acts 
an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  is 
called  the  power  of  repulsion. 

That  such  a  force  exists,  which  opposes  the  approacli 
of  bodies  towards  each  other,  is  evident  from  number- 
less O.cts. 

Newton  has  shown,  that  when  a  convex  lens  is  put 
upon  a  flat  glass,  it  remains  at  a  distance  of  the  one- 
hundred-aiid-thirty-sevcnth  part  of  an  inch,  and  a 
very  considerable  pressure  is  required  to  diminish  this 
distance;  nor  does  any  force  which  can  be  applied 
bring  them  into  actual  mathematical  contact.  A  force 
may  indeed  be  applied  sufficient  to  break  the  glasses 
into  pieces,  but  it  -may  be  demonstrated  that  it  does 
not  diminish  their  distance  much  beyond  the  one-thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch.  There  is,  therefore,  a  repul- 
sive force,  which  prevents  the  two  glasses  from  touch- 
ing each  other. 

Boscovich  has  shown,  that  when  an  ivory  billiard- 
ball  sets  another  in  motion,  by  striking  against  it,  an 
equal  quantity  of  its  own  motion  is  lost,  and  the  hall 
at  rest  begins  to  move  while  the  other  is  still  at  a 
distance. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  repulsion  between  bodies ; 
this  repulsion  takes  place  while  they  are  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ;  and  it  opposes  their  approach 
towards  each  other. 

The  cause  or  the  nature  of  this  force  is  equally  in- 
scrutable with  that  of  attraction,  but  its  existence  is 
undoubted  .  it  increases,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  consequently 
at  the  point  of  contact  it  is  infinite. 

The  following  experiments  will  serve  to  prove  the 
energy  of  repulsion  more  fully. 

Experiment.— When  a  glass  tube  is  immersed  in 
water,  the  fluid  is  attracted  by  the  glass,  and  drawn  up 
into  the  tube;  but,  if  we  substitute  mercury  instead  of 
water,  we  shall  find  a  different  effect.  If  a  glass  tube 
;>('  any  bore  bo  immersed  in  this  fluid,  it  docs  not  rise, 
but  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  considerably  below 
the  level  of  that  which  surrounds  it,  when  the  diame- 
ter cf  the  tube  is  very  small. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  a  repulsion  takes  place  be- 
tween the  glass  and  the  mercury,  which  is  even  consi- 
derably greater  than  the  attraction  existing  between 
the  particles  of  the  mercury;  and  hence  the  latter  can- 
not rise  in  the  tube,  but  is  repelled,  and  becomes  de- 
pressed. 
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Experiment.— When  we  present  the  north  pole  ot  a 
magnet  A,  to  the  same  pole  of  another  magnet  B,  sus- 
pended on  a  pivot,  and  at  liberty  to  move,  the  magnet 
B  will  recede  as  the  other  approaches ;  and,  by  follow- 
ing it  with  A,  at  a  proper  distance,  it  may  be  made  to 
turn  round  on  its  pivot  with  considerable  velocity. 

In  this  case,  there  is  evidently  some  agency,  which 
opposes  the  approach  of  the  north  poles  of  A  and  B, 
which  acts  as  an  antagonist,  and  causes  fhe  moveable 
magnet  to  retire  before  the  other.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  repulsion  between  the  two  magnets,  a  repulsion 
which  increases  with  the  power  of  the  magnets, 
which  may  be  made  so  great,  that  all  the  force  of  a 
strong  man  is  insufficient  to  make  the  two  north  poles 
touch  each  other.  The  same  repulsion  is  equally  ob- 
vious In  electrical  bodies,  for  instance: 

Experiment. — If  two  small  cork  balls  be  suspended 
from  a  body,  so  as  to  touch  one  another,  and  if  we 
charge  the  body  in  the  usual  manner  with  electricity, 
the  two  cork  balls  separate  from  each  other,  and  stand 
at  a  distance  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
with  which  the  body  is  charged;  the  balls,  of  course, 
repel  each  other. 

Experiment. — If  we  rub  over  the  surface  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  the  fine  dust  of  lycopodium,  or  puff-tall,  and 
then  let  water  fall  on  it  in  small  quantities,  the  water 
will  instantly  be  repelled,  and  form  itself  into  distinct 
drops,  which  do  not  touch  the  lycopodium,  but  roll 
over  it  with  uncommon  rapidity.  That  the  drops  do 
not  touch  the  lycopodium,  but  are  actually  kept  at  a 
distance  above  it,  is  obvious  from  the  copious  reflection 
of  white  light. 

Experiment. — If  he  surface  of  WEter  contained  in  a 
basin  be  covered  over  with  lycopodium,  a  solid  suo 
stance,  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  may  lie 
taken  out  of  it  with  the  hand,  without  wetting  it."  In 
this  case,  the  repulsion  is  so  powerful  as  to  defend  lue 
hand  completely  from  the  contact  of  the  fluid. 

RES.     A  thing. 

Res  naturales.  The  naturals.  According  to  Boer 
haave,  these  are  life,  the  cause  of  life,  and  its  effects 
These,  he  says,  remain  in  some  degree,  however  disor 
dered  a  person  may  be. 

Res  non-naturales.     See  Non-naturals. 

RESE'DA.  (From  reseda,  to  appease:  so  called 
from  its  virtue  of  allaying  inflammation.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Dodccandria;  Order,  Trigynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  of  the  dyers' 
weed.    See  Reseda  luteola. 

RkskdtL  luteola.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
dyers'  weed.  Dioscorides  mentions  it  as  useful  in 
jaundice. 

RESIN.  Resina.  The  name  resin  is  used  to  de- 
note solid  inflammable  substances,  of  vegetable  origin, 
soluble  in  alkohol,  usually  affording  much  soot  by  their 
combustion.  They  are  likewise  soluble  in  oils,  but  not 
at  all  in  water;  and  are  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  the 
alkalies. 

All  the  resins  appear  to  be  nothing  else  but  volatile 
oils  rendered  concrete  by  their  combination  with  oxy- 
gen. The  exposure  of  these  to  the  open  air,  and  the 
decomposition  of  acids  applied  to  them,  evidently  prove 
this  conclusion. 

There  are  some  among  the  known  resins  which  are 
very  pure,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  alkohol,  such  as  the 
balsam  of  Mecca  and  of  Capivi,  turpentines,  tacama- 
haca,  elemi :  others  are  less  pure,  and  contain  a  small 
portion  of  extract,  which  renders  tin  ni  not  totally  solu- 
ble in  alkohol ;  such  are  mastic,  sandarach,  guaiactun, 
luhdnnum,  and  dragon's  blood. 

The  essential  properties  of  resin  are,  being  in  the 
solid  form,  insoluble  in  water,  peifectly  soluble  in  alko- 
hol, and  inessential  and  expressed  oils,  and  being  in- 
capable of  being  volatilized  without  decomposition. 

Resins  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, either  by  spontaneous  exudation,  or  from  inci- 
sions made  into  vegetables  affording  juices  which  con- 
tain this  principle.  These  juices  contain  a  portion  of 
essential  oil,  which,  from  exposure  to  the  air,  is  either 
volatilized  or  converted  into  resinous  matter,  or  some- 
times the  oil  is  abstracted  by  distillation.  In  some 
plants  the  resin  is  deposited,  in  a  concrete  state,  in  the 
interstices  of  the  wood,  or  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Resins,  when  concrete,  are  brittle,  and  have  gene- 
rally a  smooth  and  conchoidal  fracture;  their  lustre  is 
peculiar,  they  are  more  or  less  transpcrent  and  of  a 
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colour  which  is  usually  some  shade  of  yellow,  or 
brown;  they  are  of  a  "greater  specific  gravity  than 
water ;  they  are  often  odorous  and  sapid,  easily  fusi- 
ble, and,  on  cooling,  become  solid. 

Resin,  black.     See  Resina  nigra. 

Resin,  clastic.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Rcsin-trcc,  elastic.    See  Caoutchouc. 

Resin,  white.     See  Resina  atha. 

Resin,  fellow.     Pee  Kesina  fiava. 

RESINA.  (From  pew,  to  flow:  because  it  flows 
spontaneously  from  the  tree.)     See  Resin. 

Resina  alua.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  rinus 
suleestris,  &x  is  so  called  ;  and  sometimes  the  rrsi- 
(liium  of  the  distillation  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Sec 
ties ina  fiava. 

Resina  elastica.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Resina  flava.  Resina  alba.  Yellow  resin,  what 
remains  In  the  still  after  distilling  oil  of  turpentine,  by 
adding  water  to  the  common  turpentine.  It  is  of  very 
extensive  use  in  surgery  as  an  active  detergent,  and 
forms  the  base  of  the  u'nguentum  resina  fiai\r. 

Kesina  mora.  Colophonia.  What  remains  in  t lie 
retort  after  distilling  the  oil  of  turpentine  from  the 
common  turpentine.  This  name  is  also  given,  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  to  pitch. 

Resina  novi  belgii.     See  Botanvbay. 

RESOLUTION.  (Resolutw ;  from  resoleo,  to 
loosen.)  A  termination  of  inflammation  in  which  the 
disease  disappears  without  any  abscess,  mortification, 
c&c.  being  occasioned. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  dispersion  of  swell- 
ings, indurations,  &c. 

RESOLVENT.  (Resolccns ;  from  resolco,  to 
loosen.)  This  term  is  applied  by  surgeons  to  such 
substances  as  discuss  inflammatory  and  other  tumours. 

RESPIRATION.  {RcspiratiJ;  from  rctpiro,  to 
take  breath.)  To  comprehend  the  important  function 
of  breathing  or  respiration,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  thoracic 
viscera,  the  form  of  the  parietes,  of  the  chest,  and  to 
comprehend  the  mechanism  by  which  the  air  enters 
and  passes  out  of  it,  but  also  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  air, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  lungs  are  two  spongy  and  vascular  organs  of  a 
considerable  size,  situated  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
chest.  Their  parenchyma  is  divided  and  subdivided 
into  lobes  and  lobules,  the  forms  and  dimensions  of 
which  it  is  dirliculi  to  determine. 

We  learn,  by  the  careful  examination  of  a  pulmo- 
nary lobule,  that  it  is  formed  of  a  spongy  tissue,  the 
areola;  of  which  are  so  small  that  a  strong  lens  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe  them  distinctly;  these  areola;  all 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue  which  separates  them 
from  the  adjoining  lobules. 

Into  each  lobule  enters  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
bronchia,  and  one  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  this  last  is 
distributed  in  the  body  of  the  lobule  in  a  manner  that 
is  not  well  known  ;  it  seems  to  be  transformed  into  nu- 
merous radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  Dr.  Magen- 
die  believes  that  these  numerous  small  vessels,  by 
which  the  artery  terminates  and  the  pulmonary  veins 
begin,  by  crossing  and  joining  in  different  manners, 
form  the  areola  of  the  tissue  of  the  lobules.  The 
small  bronchial  division  that  ends  in  the  lobule,  does 
not  enter  into  the  interior  of  it,  but  breaks  off  as  soon 
as  it  has  arrived  at  the  parenchyma. 

This  last  circumstance  appears  remarkable:  be- 
cause, since  the  bronchia  do  not  penetrate  into  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  lungs,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
surface  of  the  cells  with  which  the  air  is  in  contact  is 
covered  by  the  mucous  membrane.  The  most  ininutc 
anatomy  cannot  prove  its  existence  in  thispiace. 

A  part  of  the  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  some 
filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  are  expended  on  the 
lungs,  but  it  is  not  known  how  they  are  distiibuted; 
the  surface  of  the  organ  is  covered  by  the  pleura,  a 
serous  membrane,  similar  to  the  pcrilonaum  in  its 
structure  and  functions. 

Round  the  bronchia,  and  near  the  place  where  they 
enter  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  a  certain  number  of 
lymphatic  glands  exist,  the  colour  of  which  is  almost 
black,  and  to  which  the  small  number  of  lymphatic 
vessels  which  spring  from  the  surface  and  from  the 
'nterior  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  directed. 

With  regard  to  the  lungs,  we  receive  from  the  art  of 


delicate  injections  some  information  that  we  ought  nirt 
to  neglect. 

If  we  inject  mercury,  or  even  coloured  water,  into 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  injected  matter  passes  im- 
mediately into  the  pulmonary  veins,  but  at  the  samo 
time  a  part  enters  the  bronchia,  and  goes  out  by  the 
trachea.  If  the  matter  be  injected  into  a  pulmonary 
vein,  it  passes  partly  into  the  artery  and  partly  into  the 
bronchia.  Lastly,  if  it  be  introduced  into  the  trachea, 
>n  penetrates  Into  the  artery,  into  the  pulmo- 
nary veins,  and  even  into  the  bronchial  artery  and 
vein. 

Tne  lungs  (ill  up  a  grqru  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  enlarge  and  contract  With  it;  and  as  they 
communicate  With  the  external  air  by  the  trachea  and 
tin  larynx,  every  time  that  the  chest  enlarges  it  is  dis- 
'ent'ed  by  the  air,  Which  is  again  expelled  when  the 
rhi  >t  resumes  its  former  dimensions.  We  must  then 
necessarily  stop  to  examine  this  cavity. 

The  breast,  or  the  thorax,  is  of  the  form  of  a  cone, 
the  summit  of  which  is  above,  and  the  base  below. 

The  apparent  form  and  dimensions  of  the  breast  are 
determined  by  the  length,  disposition,  and  motions  of 
the  ribs  upon  the  verlebia. 

The  chest  is  capable  of  being  dilated  vertically, 
transversely,  forward  and  backward,  that  is,  in  tne 
direction  of  its  principal  diameters. 

The  principal,  and  almost  the  only,  agent  of  the 
vertical  dilatation,  is  the  diaphragm,  Which, in  contract 
ing,  tends  to  lose  its  vaulted  form,  and  to  become  a 
plane  ;  amotion  which  cannot  take  place  without  the 
pectoral  motion  of  the  thorax  increasing,  and  the  ol> 
domiual  portion  diminishing. 

The  sides  of  this  muscle,  which  are  fleshy,  and  cor- 
respond with  the  lungs,  descend  farther  than  the  cen- 
tre, which,  being  aponeurotic,  can  make  no  effort  by 
itself,  and  which  is,  besides,  retained  by  its  union  with 
the  sternum  and  the  pericardium. 

In  most  cases  this  lowering  of  the  diaphragm  is  sufli 
cient  for  the  dilatation  of  the  breast ;  but  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  sternum  and  the  ribs,  in  changing  the  po- 
sition between  them  and  the  vertebral  column,  produce 
a  sensible  augmentation  in  the  pectoral  cavity. 

In  the  general  eievation  of  the  thorax,  its  form  ne- 
cessarily changes,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  bones 
of  which  it  is  composed :  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
seem  particularly  intended  to  assist  these  changes;  as 
soon  as  they  are  ossified,  and  consequently  lose  their 
elasticity,  the  breast  becomes  immoveable. 

While  the  sternum  is  carried  upwards,  its  inferior 
extremity  is  directed  a  little  forward  :  it  thus  undergoes 
a  slight  swinging  motion  ;  the  libs  become  less  oblique 
upon  the  vertebral  column  ;  they  remove  a  little  from 
each  other,  and  their  interior  edge  is  directed  outward 
by  a  small  tension  of  the  cartilage.  All  these  pheno- 
mena arc  not  very  apparent  except  in  the  superior  ribs 

A  general  enlargement  of  the  thorax  takes  place  by 
its  elevation,  as  well  from  front  to  back,  as  trans- 
versely, and  upwards. 

This  enlargement  is  called  inspiration.  It  presents 
three  degrees:  1st,  ordinary  inspiration, 'Which  takes 
place  by  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and  an  al- 
most insensible  elevation  of  the  thorax;  2dly,  the  great 
inspiration,  In  which  there  is  an  evident  elevation  01 
the  thorax,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  a  depression  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  3dly,  forced  inspiration,  hi  which  the  di- 
mensions of  the  thorax  are  augmented  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  far  as  the  physical  disposition  of  this  cavity 
will  permit. 

Expiration  succeeds  to  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax; 
that  is,  the  return  of  the  thorax  to  its  ordinary  position 
and  dimensions. 

The  mechanism  of  this  motion  is  the  reverse  of 
what  we  have  just  described.  It  is  produced  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  cartilages,  and  by  the  ligaments  of  the 
ribs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  resume  their  former 
shape,  by  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  that  had 
raised  the  thorax,  and  by  the  contraction  of  a  great 
number  of  muscles,  so  disposed  that  they  lower  and 
contract  the  chest. 

The  contraction  of  the  thorax,  or  expiration,  pre- 
sents also  three  degrees:  1st,  ordinary  expiration; 
2d,  great  expiration ;  3d,  forced  expiration. 

In  ordinary  expiration,  the  relaxation  of  the  dia- 
phragm,  pressed  upwards  by  the  abdominal  viscera, 
which  are  themselves  urged  by  the  anterior  muscles  of 
this  cavity,  produces  the  diminution  of  the  vertical 
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diameter-  vehement  expiration  is  produced  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  inspiring  muscles,  and  a  slight  con- 
traction of  those  of  expiration,  which  permits  the  ribs 
to  assume  their  ordinary  relations  with  the  vertebral 
column.  But  the  contraction  of  the  chest  may  go  still 
farther.  If  the  abdominal  and  other  expiratory  mus- 
cles contract  forcibly,  a  greater  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm takes  place,  the  ribs  descend  lower,  the  base 
of  the  conoid  shrinks,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a 
greater  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax. 
This  is  called  forced  expiration. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  air  as  an  elastic  fluid, 
which  possesses  the  property  of  exerting  pressure 
upon  the  bodies  it  surrounds,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the 
vessels  that  contain  it.  This  property  supposes,  in  the 
particles  of  air,  a  continual  tendency  to  repulse  each 
other. 

Another  property  of  the  air  is  compressibility  ;  that  is, 
its  volume  changes  with  the  pressure  which  it  supports. 

The  air  expands  by  heat  like  all  other  bodies;  its 
volume  augments  1-480,  by  an  increase  of  one  degree 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

The  air  has  weight:  this  is  ascertained  by  weighing 
a  vessel  full  of  air,  and  then  weighing  the  same  vessel 
after  the  air  has  been  taken  out  by  the  air-pump. 

The  air  is  more  or  less  charged  with  humidity. 

Air,  notwithstanding  its  thinness  and  transparency, 
refracts,  intercepts,  and  reflects  the  light. 

The  air  is  composed  of  two  gases  that  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  properties. 

1st,  Oxygen:  this  gas  is  a  little  heavier  than  air,  in 
the  proportion  of  11  to  10,  and  it  combines  with  all  the 
simple  bodies  ;  it  is  an  element  of  water,  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  and  of  almost  all  known  bodies; 
it  is  essential  for  combustion  and  respiration.  2dly, 
Azote:  this  gas  is  a  little  lighter  than  air  ;  it  is  an  ele- 
ment of  ammonia  and  of  animal  substances  ;  it  extin- 
guishes bodies  in  combustion. 

It  has  been  thus  found  that  100  parts  in  weight  of  air 
contain  21  parts  of  oxygen  and  79  of  azote.  These 
proportions  are  the  same  in  every  place  and  at  all 
heights,  and  have  not  sensibly  changed  for  these  fifteen 
years,  since  they  were  positively  established  by  che- 
mistry. 

Besides  oxygen  and  azote,  the  air  contains  a  variable 
quantity  of  the  vapour  of  water,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  proportion  of  which  has  not  yet  been  positively 
fixed. 

The  air  is  decomposed  by  almost  all  combustible 
bodies,  at  a  temperature  which  is  peculiar  to  each.  In 
litis  decomposition  they  combine  with  the  oxygen,  and 
set  the  azote  at  liberty. 

Of  inspiration  and  expiration. — If  we  call  to  mind 
the  disposition  of  the  pulmonary  lobules,  the  extensi- 
bility of  their  tissue,  their  communication  with  the 
external  air  by  means  of  the  bronchia,  of  the  trachea, 
and  of  the  larynx,  we  will  easily  conceive  that  every 
time  the  breast  dilates,  the  air  immediately  enters  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  in  a  quantity  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  dilatation.  VVhen  the  breast  contracts,  a 
part  of  the  air  that  H  contains  is  expelled,  and  passes 
out  by  the  glottis. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  glottis  in  inspiration,  or  to 
go  outwauls  in  expiration,  the  air  sometimes  traverses 
the  nasal  canal  and  sometimes  the  mouth  :  the  position 
of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  in  these  two  cases,  de- 
serves to  he  described.  When  the  air  traverses  the 
nasal  canals  and  the  pharynx  to  enter  or  to  pass  out 
of  the  larynx,  the  velum  of  the  palate  is  vertical,  and 
placed  with  its  anterior  surface  against  the  posterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  mouth  has 
no  communication  with  the  larynx.  When  the  air  tra- 
verses the  mouth  in  inspiration  or  expiration,  the 
velum  of  the  palate  is  horizontal,  its  posterior  edge  is 
embraced  by  the  concave  surface  of  I  he  pharynx,  and 
all  communication  is  cut  off  between  the  inferior  parts 
ol  the  pharynx  and  the  Buperior  part  of  this  canal,  as 
well  as  with  the  nasal  canals.  Thence  the  neceesit}  of 
making  the  sick  breathe  by  the  mouth,  if  ilisneceM-ary 
to  examine  the  tonsils  or  the  pharynx. 

These  two  ways  for  the  air  to  arrive  at  the  glottis 
were  necessary,  for  they  assist  each  other  :  thus  when 
the  mou'h  is  full  of  food,  the  respiration  takes  place 
by  the  nose;  it  takes  place  by  the  mouth  when  the 
nasal  canals  are  obstructed  by  mucus,  by  a  Blight 
•welling  of  the  membrane,  or  anv  other  cause.  The 
<240 
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glottis  opens  In  the  instant  of  inspiration,  and,  on  tin 
contrary,  it  shuts  in  the  expiration. 

It  appears  that  in  a  given  time  the  number  of  in- 
spirations made  by  one  person  are  very  different  from 
those  of  another.  Haller  thinks  there  are  twenty  in  the 
space  ol  a  minute.  A  man  upon  whom  Menzies  made 
experiments  respired  only  fourteen  times  in  a  minute 
Sir  II.  Davy  informs  us  that  he  respires  in  the  same 
period  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  times  ,  Dr.  Thomson 
says  that  he  respires  generally  nineteen  times ;  and  Dr. 
Magcndie  only  respires  fifteen  times.  Taking  twenty 
times  in  a  minute  for  the  mean,  this  will  give  28,800 
inspirations  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  this  number 
probably  varies  according  to  many  circumstances,  such 
as  the  state  of  sleep,  motion,  distention  of  the  sto- 
mach by  food,  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  moral  affec- 
tions, &c.  What  quantity  of  air  enters  the  chest  at 
each  inspiration  1  What  quantity  goes  out  at  each 
expiration  :     How  much  generally  remains  7 

According  to  Menzies,  the  mean  quantity  of  air  that 
enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  is  40  cubic  inches. 
Goodwin  thinks  that  the  quantity  remaining  after  a 
complete  expiration  is  109  cubic  inches  ;  Menzies  af- 
firms that  this  quantity  is  greater,  and  that  it  amounts 
to  179  cubic  inches. 

According  to  Davy,  after  a  forced  expiration,  his- 
lungs  contained  41  cubic  inches. 

After  a  natural  expiration 118 

After  a  natural  inspiration 135 

After  a  forced  inspiration 254 

By  a  forced  expiration,  after  a  forced  in- 
spiration, there  passed  out  of  the  lungs  180 

After  a  natural  inspiration 78.5 

After  a  natural  expiration 67.5  c.  i. 

Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  we  should  not  be  far  front 
the  truth  in  supposing  that  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  280,  and  that  there  entei 
or  eo  out  at  each  inspiration,  or  expiration,  40  inches 
Thus,  supposing  20  inspirations  in  a  minute,  the  quan 
tity  of  air  that  would  enter  and  pass  out  in  this  time 
would  be  800  inches ;  which  makes  48,000  in  the 
hour,  and  in  24  hours  1,152,000  cubic  inches.  A  great 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  chemists 
to  determine  if  the  volume  of  air  diminishes  while  it 
remains  in  the  lungs.  In  considering  the  latest  expe- 
riments, it  appears,  that  in  most  cases  there  is  no 
diminution ;  that  is,  a  volume  of  expired  air  is  exactly 
the  same  as  one  of  inspired  air.  When  this  diminu- 
tion takes  place  it  appears  to  be  only  accidental. 

By  successively  traversing  the  mouth  or  the  nas3' 
cavities,  the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  the  trachia,  and  tlv 
bronchia,  the  inspired  air  becomes  of  a  similar  tem 
perature  with  the  body.  It  most  generally  becomei 
heated,  and  consequently  rarified,  so  that  the  sarin 
quantity  in  weight  of  air  occupies  a  much  greater 
space  in  the  lungs  than  it  occupied  before  it  entered 
them.  Besides  this  change  of  volume,  the  inspired  air 
is  charged  with  the  vapour  that  it  carries  away  from 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages,  and  in 
this  state  always,  hot  and  humid,  it  arrives  in  the 
pulmonary  lobiiles ;  also  this  portion  of  air  of  which 
we  treat  "mixes  with  that  which  the  lungs  contained 
before. 

But  expiration  soon  succeeds  to  inspiration:  an 
interval,  only  of  a  few  seconds,  passes  in  general  be- 
tween them  ;  the  air  contained  by  the  lungs,  pressed 
by  the  powers  of  expiration,  escapes  by  the  expiratory 
canal  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  inspired  air. 

We  must  here  remark  that  the  portion  of  air  expired 
is  not  exactly  that  which  was  inspired  immediately 
before,  but  a  portion  of  the  mass  which  the  lungs  con- 
tained after  inspiration ;  and  if  the  volume  of  air  that 
the  lungs  usually  contain  is  compared  witl  that  which 
is  inspired  and  expired  at  each  motion  of  respiration, 
we  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  inspiration  and 
expiration  are  intended  to  renew  in  part  the  consider 
able  mass  ol'  air  contained  by  the  lungs. 

This  renewal  will  be  so  much  more  considerable  as 
the  quantity  of  air  expired  is  giealer,  and  as  the  fol- 
lowing inspiration  is  more  complete. 

Physical  and  chemical  changes  that  the  air  under- 
goes in  the  lungs. — The  air,  in  its  passage  from  the 
lungs  lias  a  temperature  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
body;  there  escapes  with  it  from  the  breast  a  grew 
quantity  of  vapour  called  pulmonary  transpiration ; 
besides,  its  chemical  composition  is  different  from  that 
ol'  the  inspired  air.    The  proportion  of  azote  is  ntueh 
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the  same,  but  that  of  oxygen  and  caibonic  acid  is 
quite  dirlerent. 

In  place  of  0.21  of  oxygen,  and  a  trace  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  the  atmospheric  air  presents,  the  expired 
air  gives  0.18  or  0.1!)  of  oxygen,  and  0.3  Io0.4  of  car- 
bonic arid :  generally,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exactly  represents  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  lias 
disappeared ;  nevertheless,  the  last  experiments  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Davy  give  a  small  excess  of  acid ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  little  more  acid  formed  than  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
fumed  by  an  adult  in  24  hours,  we  have  only  to  know 
the  quantity  of  air  respired  in  this  time.  According  to 
Lavoisier,  and  Sir  II.  Davy,  32  cubic  inches  are  con- 
sumed in  a  minute,  which  gives  for  21  hours  4(5,037 
cubic  inches. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  that  passes  out  of  the  lungs  in  the  same 
time,  since  it  nearly  represent.---  the  volume  of  oxygen 
that  disappears.  Thomson  values  it  at  40,000  cubic 
inches,  though  be  says  it  is  probably  a  little  less  :  now 
this  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  represents  nearly  12 
ounces  avoirdupois  of  carbon. 

Some  chemists  say  that  a  small  quantity  of  azote 
disappears  during  respiration;  others  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  its  quantity  is  sensibly  augmented;  but 
there  is  nothing  positive  in  this  respect. 

We  are  iuformed  of  the  degree  of  alteration  that 
the  air  undergoes  in  our  lungs  by  a  feeling  which  in- 
clines us  to  renew  it;  though  this  is  scarcely  sensible 
in  ordinary  respiration,  because  we  always  continue  it, 
it  nevertheless  becomes  very  painful  if  we  do  not 
satisfy  it  quickly  ;  carried  to  this  degree,  it  is  accom- 
panied with  anxiety  and  fear,  an  instinctive  warning 
of  the  importance  of  respiration. 

While  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  thus  modified 
in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  the  venous 
olood  traverses  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  of  which  the  tissue  of  the  lobules  of  the  lungs 
is  partly  formed:  it  passes  into  the  radicles  of  the  pul- 
monary veins,  and  very  soon  into  these  veins  them- 
selves ;  but  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  it 
changes  its  nature  from  venous  to  arterial  blood. 

Rest-harrow.     See  Ononis  spinosa. 

Re  st a  bovis.  The  plant  named  in  English  rest- 
barrow :  so  called  because  it  hinders  the  plough  ;  and 
uence  resta  bovis .     See    Ononis  spinosa. 

RESUP1NATUS.  Resupinato.  Reversed:  applied 
to  leaves,  &x.  when  the  upper  surface  is  turned  down- 
wards; as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Pharus  latifoliui. 

RESUSCITATION'.  (Resuscitatio ;  from  rcsuscito, 
to  rouse  and  awake.)  Revivification.  The  restoring 
of  persons,  apparently  dead,  to  life.  Under  this  head, 
strictly  speaking,  is  considered  the  restoring  of  those 
who  faint,  or  have  breathed  noxious  air;  yet  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  restoring  of  those  who  are  ap- 
parently dead  from  being  immersed  in  a  fluid,  or  by 
hanging.  Dr.  Curry  has  written  a  very  valuable  treatise 
on  this  subject ;  from  which  the  following  account  is 
taken. 

"  From  considering,"  he  observes,  "  that  a  drowned 
person  is  surrounded  by  water  instead  of  air,  and  that 
in  this  situation  he  makes  strong  and  repeated  efforts 
to  breathe,  we  should  expect  that  the  water  would 
enter  and  completely  fill  the  lungs.  This  opinion,  in- 
deed, was  once  very  general,  and  it  still  continues  to 
prevail  among  the  common  people.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  shown,  that  unless  the  body  lies  so  long  in  the 
water  as  to  have  its  living  principle  entirely  destroyed, 
the  quantity  of  fluid  present  in  the  lungs  is  inconsider- 
able ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  this  is  the  natu- 
ral moisture  of  the  part  accumulated ;  for,  upon  drown- 
ing kittens,  puppies,  &c.  in  ink,  or  other  coloured  li- 
quors, and».afterward  examining  the  lungs,  it  is  found 
that  very  little  of  the  coloured  liquor  has  gained  admit- 
tance to  them.  To  explain  the  reason  why  the  lung- 
id  drowned  animals  are  so  free  from  water,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  muscles  which  form  the  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  are  exquisitely  sensible,  and  con- 
tract violently  upon  the  least  irritation,  as  we  frequent 
ly  experience  when  any  part  of  the  food  or  drink  hap- 
pens to  touch  that  part.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a 
drowning  person,  or  animal  to  draw  in  air,  the  water 
rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  is  applied  to 
these  parts,  which  immediately  contract  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  shut  up  the  passage  into  the  lungs.   This  con- 
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tracted  state  continues  as  long  as  the  muscles  retain  Uie 
principle  of  life,  upon  which  the  power  of  muscular 
contraction  depends ;  when  that  is  gone,  they  become 
relaxed,  and  the  water  enters  the  wind -pipe,  and  coin 
pletely  tills  it.  On  dissecting  the  body  of  a  recently 
drowned  animal,  no  particular  fulness  of  the  vessel* 
within  the  skull,  nor  any  disease  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  arc  visible.  The  lungs  are  also  sound,  and 
the  branches  of  the  wind-pipe  generally  contain  more 
or  less  of  a  frothy  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  air, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  colourless  fluid.  The 
right  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  the  trunks  of  the  large 
internal  veins  which  open  into  it,  and  also  the  tiiml, 
and  larger  branches  of  the  artery  which  carries  the 
blood  from  this  cavity  through  the  lungs,  are  all  dis- 
tended with  dark-coloured  blood,  approaching  almost 
to  blackness.  The  left  cavity  of  theheut.ou  tnueon 
trary,  is  nearly,  or  entirely  empty,  M  are  likew  i>e  the 
large  veins  of  the  lungs  which  supply  it  with  blOINl, 
and  the  trunk  and  principal  branchesof  the  great  arte 
ry  which  conveys  the  blood  from  hence  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body.  The  external  blood-veaMlS  IN 
emptv;  and  the  fleshy  parte  areas  paic  as  if  the  ani- 
mal had  been  bled  to  d'ealh.  When  a  body  has  lain  hi 
the  water  for  some  time,  other  appearances  will  also 
be  observable  ;  such  as,  the  skin  livid,  the  eyes  blood- 
shot, and  the  countenance  bloated  and  swoln  ;  but 
these  appearances,  though  certainly  unfavourable,  do 
not  absolutely  prove  that  life  is  irrecoverably  gone.  It 
is  now  known,  that  in  the  case  of  drowning,  no  injury 
is  done  to  any  of  the  parts  essential  to  life  ;  but  that 
the  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  together  with  the  veins 
and  arteries  leading  to  and  from  that  cavity,  are  turgid 
with  blood,  while  every  other  part  is  almostdrainedof 
this  fluid.  The  practice  of  holding  up  the  bodies  of 
drowned  persons  by  the  heels,  or  rolling  them  over  a 
cask,  is  unnecessary  ;  the  lungs  not  being  filled  with 
any  thing  that  can  be  evacuated  in  this  way.  There- 
fore such  a  practice  is  highly  dangerous,  as  the  violence 
attending  it  may  readily  burst  some  of  those  vessels 
which  are  already  overcharged  with  blood,  and  thus 
convert  what  was  only  suspended  animation,  into  abso- 
lute and  permanent  death.  The  operation  of  inflating 
the  lungs  is  a  perfectly  safe,  and  much  more  effectual 
method  of  removing  any  frothy  matter  they  may  con- 
tain ;  and  while  it  promotes  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them,  aiso  renders  it  capable  of  stimulating 
the  left  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  exciting  it  to  contiae 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  it 
should  be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may  have  on,  and 
be  immediately  well  dried.  It  should  then  be  wrapped 
in  dry,  warm  blankets,  or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken 
from  some  of  the  by-slanders,  and  be  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible  *o  the  nearest  house  that  can  be  got 
convenient  for  the  purpose.  The  fittest  will  be  one 
that  has  a  tolerably  large  apartment,  in  which  a  fire  is 
ready  or  can  be  made.  The  body  may  be  carried  in 
men's  arms,  or  laid  ui>on  a  door;  or,  in  case  the  house 
he  at  a  distance  from  the  place,  if  a  cart  can  be  pro- 
cured, let  the  body  be  placed  in  it,  on  one  side,  upon 
some  straw,  with  the  head  and  upper  part  somewhat 
raised;  and  in  this  position  a  brisk  motion  will  do  no 
harm  Whatever  be  the  mode  of  conveyance  adopt 
ed,  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  head  lie 
neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards,  nor  to  bend  down 
with  the  chin  upon  the  breast  When  arrived  at  the 
house,  lay  the  body  on  a  matrass,  or  a  double  blanket, 
spread  upon  a  low  table,  or  upon  a  door  supported  by 
stools ;  the  head  and  chest  being  elevated  by  pillows. 
As  the  air  of  a  room  is  very  soon  rendered  impure  by 
a  number  of  people  breathing  in  it,  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  at- 
tending a  crowd,  no  more  persons  should  be  admitted 
into  the  apartment  where  the  body  is  placed,  than  are 
necessary  to  assist  immediately  in  the  recovery:  in 
general  six  will  be  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and 
these  should  be  the  most  active  and  intelligent  of  the 
by-standere.  It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  di- 
vide the  assistants  into  two  sets ;  one  set  being  em- 
ployed in  restoring  the  heat  of  the  body,  while  the 
other  institutes  an  artificial  breathing  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  are  able.  Every  skilful  person  should  be  pro 
vided  with  a  flexible  tube  made  of  elastic  gum,  half  a 
yard  in  length,  to  introduce  into  the  wind-pipe,  and 
also  with  a  similar  tube  to  which  a  syringe  can  be 
affixed,  to  be  put  into  the  oesophagus.  Should  thctc 
not  be  at  hand,  air  should  be  thrown  into  the  lungs  in 
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Hie  beat  manner  that  can  be  suggested  at  the  lime 
Should  it  still  be  found  that  the  air  does  not  pass  readi- 
ly into  the  lungs,  immediate  recourse  must  be  had  to 
another  and  more  effectual  method  for  obtaining  that 
object.  As  this  method,  however,  requires  address, 
and  also  some  knowledge  of  the  parts  about  the  throat, 
we  would  recommend  that  when  there  is  not  a  medi- 
cal gentleman  present,  the  mode  already  described,  be 
tried  repeatedly  before  this  be  attempted.  As  a  quan- 
tity of  frothy  matter  occupying  the  branches  of  the 
wind-pipe,  and  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  air  into 
the  lungs,  is  generally  the  circumstance  which  renders 
this  mode  of  inflation  necessary,  the  mouth  should  be 
opened  from  time  to  time  to  remove  this  matter  as  it  is 
discharged.  While  one  set  of  the  assistants  are  en- 
gaged in  performing  artificial  respiration,  the  other 
should  be  employed  in  communicating  heat  to  the 
body.  The  warm  bath  has  been  usually  recommended 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  wrapping  the  body  in  blankets, 
or  woollen  cloths,  strongly  wrung  out  of  warm  water, 
and  renewing  them  as  they  grow  cold,  besides  being  a 
speedier  and  more  practicable  method  of  imparting 
heat,  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  admits  of  the 
operalion  of  inflating  the  lungs  being  carried  on  with- 
out interruption.  Untria  sufficient  quantity  of  warm 
water  can  be  got  ready,  other  methods  of  restoring 
warmth  may  be  employed;  such  as  the  application  of 
dry  warm  blankets  round  the  body  and  limbs  ;  bags  of 
warm  grains  or  sand,  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water, 
or  hot  bricks  applied  to  the  hands,  feet,  and  under  the 
arm-pits,  the  bottles  and  bricks  being  covered  with  flan- 
nel :  or  the  body  may  be  placed  before  the  fire,  or  in 
the  sunshine,  if  strong  at  the  time,  and  be  gently  rubbed 
by  the  assistants  with  their  warm  hands,  or  with 
cloths  heated  at  the  fire  by  a  warming-pan.  The  re- 
storation of  heat  should  always  be  gradual,  and  the 
warmth  applied  ought  never  to  be  greater  than  can  be 
comfortably  borne  by  the  assistants.  If  the  weather 
happen  to  be  cold,  and  especially  if  the  body  has  been 
exposed  to  it  for  some  time,  lieat  should  be  applied  in  a 
very  low  degree  at  first:  and  if  the  weather  be  under 
the  freezing  point,  and  the  body,  when  stripped,  feel 
cold  and  nearly  in  the  same  condition  with  one  that  is 
frozen,  it  will  be  necessary  at  first  t :  rub  it  well  with 
snow,  or  wash  it  with  cold  water;  th°  sudden  applica- 
tion of  heat  in  such  cases  having  been  found  very  per- 
nicious. In  a  short  time,  however,  warmth  must  be 
gradually  applied.  To  assist  in  rousing  the  activity  of 
the  vital  principle,  it  has  been  customary  to  apply  va- 
rious stimulating  matters  to  different  parts  of  the  body. 
But  as  some  of  these  applications  are  in  themselves 
hurtful,  and  the  others  serviceable  only  according  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  employment,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  consider  them  particularly.  The  application  of 
all  such  matters  in  cases  of  apparent  death,  is  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  skin  still  retains  sensibi- 
lity enough  to  be  affected  by  them.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  even  during  life,  the  skin  loses  sensibi- 
lity in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of  heat,  and  does 
not  recover  it  again  until  the  natural  degree  of  warmth 
be  restored.  Previous  to  the  restoration  of  heat,  there- 
fore, to  a  drowned  body,  all  simulating  applications 
are  useless^  and  so  far  as  they  interfere  with  the  other 
measures,  arc  also  prejudicial.  The  practice  of  rubbing 
the  body  with  salt  or  spirits  is  now  justly  condemned. 
The  salt  quickly  frets  the  skin,  and  has,  in  some  cases, 
produced  sores,  which  were  very  painful  and  difficult 
to  heal  after  recovery.  Spirits  of  all  kinds  evaporate 
fast,  and  thereby,  instead  of  creating  warmth,  as  they 
are  expected  to  do,  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  heat  from 
the  body.  Spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  of  sal  volatile,  are 
liable  lo  the  same  objection  as  brandy  or  other  distilled 
spirits,  and  are  besides  very  distressing  to  the  eyes  of 
(he  assistants.  When  there  is  reason  to  think  the  skin 
has  in  any  degree  recovered  its  sensibility,  let  an  assist- 
ant moisten  his  hand  with  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  eau 
do  luce,  and  hold  it  closely  applied  to  one  part :  in  this 
way  evaporation  is  prevented,  and  the  full  stimulant 
effect  of  the  application  obtained.  A  liniment  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  and  sallad 
oil,  well  shaken  together,  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
stimulating  for  'he  purpose,  and  as  it  evaporates  very 
slowly,  will  admit  of  being  rubbed  on  without  producing 
cold.  The  places  to  which  such  remedies  aie  usually 
applied,  are,  the  wrists,  ankles,  temples,  and  the  parts 
opposite  the  stomach  mid  heart.  The  intestines,  from 
their  internal  situation  and  peculiar  constitution 
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retain  their  irritability  longer  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and,  accordingly,  various  means  have 
been  proposed  for  Increasing  the  action  of  their  fibres 
in  order  to  restore  the  activity  of  the  whole  system 
Tobacco-smoke,  injected  by  way  of  clyster,  is  what 
has  been  generally  employed  with  this  view,  and  the 
fumigalor,  or  instrument  for  administering  it,  makes  a 
part  of  the  apparatus  which  is  at  present  distributed  by 
the  different  societies  established  for  the  recovery  of 
drowned  persons.  Of  late,  however,  the  use  of  tobac- 
co-smoke has  been  objected  to,  and  upon  very  strong 
grounds  ;  for  when  we  consider  that  the  same  remedy 
is  successfully  employed  with  the  very  opposite  inten- 
tion, namely,  that  of  lessening  the  power  of  contrac- 
tion in  the  muscles,  and  occasioning  the  greatest  relaxa- 
tion consistent  with  life,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
a  very  doubtful,  if  not  dangerous  remedy,  where  the 
powers  of  life  are  already  nearly  exhausted.  Instead 
of  tobacco-smoke,  then,  we  would  recommend  a  clyster, 
consisting  of  a  pint  or  more  of  water,  moderately 
warmed,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  a  heaped  tea-spoonful  of 
strong  mustard,  or  a  table-spoonful  of  essence  of  pep- 
permint; in  defect  of  one  or  other  of  these,  half  a  gill  or 
more  of  rum,  brandy,  or  gin  may  be  added,  or  the  warm 
water  given  alone.  This  step,  however,  need  not  be 
taken,  until  artificial  respiration  has  been  begun  ;  for  it 
will  answer  but  little  purpose  to  stimulate  the  heart 
through  the  medium  of  the  intestines,  unless  we  at  the 
same  time  supply  the  left  cavity  with  blood  fitted  to 
act  upon  it;  which  we  cannot  do  without  first  re 
moving  the  collapsed  state  of  the  lungs,  and  promoting 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them  by  a  regular  in- 
flation. As  the  stomach  is  a  highly  sensible  part,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  heart  and  brain,  the  in- 
troduction of  some  moderately  warm  and  stimulating 
liquor  into  it,  seems  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  dor- 
mant powers  of  life.  This  is  very  conveniently  done 
by  means  of  the  syringe  and  flexible  tube.  The  quanti- 
ty of  fluid  thrown  in  ought  not  to  exceed  half  a  pint, 
and  may  be  either  warm  negus,  or  water  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  or  other  of  the  stimulating  matters  recom 
mended  above,  using,  however,  only  half  the  quantities 
mentioned  there.  As  soon  as  the  pulse  or  beating  of 
the  heart  can  be  felt,  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  may  be 
occasionally  touched  with  a  feather  dipped  in  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  or  sharp  mustard  ;  it  being  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  any  irritation  given  to  the  nose,  has  consi- 
derable influence  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  respiration.  When  the  natural  breathing 
commences,  the  flexible  tube  and  canula  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  any  farther  inflation  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary, performed  by  blowing  into  the  nostril.  Let- 
ting blood  has  been-gcnerally  thought  requisite  in  every 
case  of  suspended  animation.  The  practice,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  founded  upon  any  ra- 
tional principle  at  first,  and  it  has  been  continued  from 
the  force  of  custom,  rather  than  from  any  experience 
of  its  good  effects.  In  the  case  of  drowned  persons 
there  is  not,  as  in  those  who  suffer  from  hanging  or 
apoplexy,  any  unusual  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain;  and  the  quantity  of  blood  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  external  veins,  will  not  sensibly  diminish  the 
accumulation  of  it  in  those  near  the  heart.  Besides. 
blood-letting,  which  always  tends  to  lessen  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  the  living  body,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  a  directly  opposite  fcffect  in  cases  of 
apparent  death ;  on  the  contrary,  if  employed  here,  it 
will  hazard  the  entire  destruction  of  those  feeble  powers 
which  yet  remain,  and  to  increase  and  support  which 
all  our  endeavours  should  be  directed.  When  the  se- 
veral measures  recommended  above  have  been  steadily 
pursued  for  an  hour  or  more,  without  any  appearance 
of  returning  life,  electricity  should  be  tried;  experi 
ence  having  shown  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
stimuli  yet  known,  and  capable  of  excitint;  contraction 
in  the  heart  and  other  muscles  of  the  body,  after  every 
other  stimulus  had  ceased  to  produce  the  least  effect. 
Moderate  shocks  are  found  to  answer  best,  and  these 
should,  at  intervals,  be  passed  through  the  chest  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  rouse  the  heart 
to  act.  Shocks  may  likewise  be  sent  through  the  limhsT 
and  along  the  spine  ;  but  we  are  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
safe  or  useful  to  pass  them  through  the  brain,  as  some 
have  recommended.  The  body  may  be  conveniently 
insulated,  by  placing  it  on  a  door,  supported  by  a  num- 
ber of  quart-bottles,  whose  sides  arc  previously  wipei 
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With  &  towel,  to  remove  any  moisture  tliey  may  nave 
contracted.  By  experinietitsmadeondillereni  animals, 
it  is  found  that  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  most 
readily  when  they  are  fully  distended  with  air;  conse- 


quently, that  if  the  lungs  of  a  drowned  person  are  in-     immediate  cause  of  death.     A  dog  was  suspended  by 


flated.  and  kept  in  the  expanded  stale  while  the  elec 
trie  shock  is  passed  through  the  chest,  the  blood  accu 
mulated  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart  and  lis  \  easels 
will  move  forward  without  any  resistance,  should  the 
heart  be  brought  to  contract  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the 
shock  is  given,  let  the  lungs  be  emptied  of  the  air  they 
contain,  "and  tilled  again"  with  fresh  air;  then  pass 
another  shock,  and  repeat  this  until  the  heart  is  brought 
into  action,  or  until  it  appear  that  all  farther  attempts 
arc  useless.  In  order  more  certainly  to  pass  the  shock 
through  the  heart,  place  the  knob  of  one  discharging 
rod  above  the  collar-bone  of  the  right  side,  and  the 
knob  of  the  other  above  the  short  ribs  of  the  left :  the 
position  of  the  discharging  rods,  however,  may  be 
changed  occasionally,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  of  the 
shock.  Two  thick  brass  wire*,  each  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  passed  through  two  glass  tubes,  or  wooden 
cases,  well  varnished,  and  having  at  one  end  a  knob, 
and  at  the  other  a  ring  to  fasten  the  brass  chain  to,  form 
very  convenient  discharging  rods;  and  by  means  of 
them,  the  shock  may  be  administered  without  the  risk 
of  its  being  communicated  to  the  assistants,  or  carried 
off  by  the  skin  being  wet.  When /he  patient  is  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  swallow,  he  should  be  put 
into  a  warm  bed,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  some- 
what raised  by  means  of  pillows.  Plenty  of  warm 
wine-whey,  ale-posset,  and  other  light  and  moderately 
nourishing  drink,  should  now  be  given,  and  gentle, 
sweating  promoted,  by  wrapping  the  feet  and  legs  in 
flannels  well  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  If  the  stomach 
and  bowels  feel  distended  and  uneasy,  a  clyster,  con- 
sisting of  a  pint  of  warm  water,  with  a  table-spoonful 
of  common  salt,  or  an  ounce  or  more  of  Glauber's  or 
Epsom  salt,  dissolved  in  it,  may  be  administered.     The 
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plexy  ;  nut  the  following  experiment  made  at  Edin- 
burgh several  years  ago,  by  an  eminent  medical  pro 
lienor  there,  clearly  proves  that  in  hanging  as  well  as  In 
drowning,  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  the 


the  neck  With  a  cord,  an  opening  having  been  previ 
OUaiy  made  in  the  wind  pipe,  below  the  place  where  the 
cord  was  applied  so  as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs.  In 
this  state  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  during  which  time  the  circulation  and  breath- 
ing went  on.  He  was  then  cut  down  without  appear 
ing  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  experiment.  The 
cord  was  now  shifted  below  the  opening  into  the  wind 
pipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  to  the  lungs  ; 
and  the  animal  being  again  suspended,  he  was  com 
plctcly  dead  in  a  few  minutes.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
it  appears,  that  the  same  measures  recommended  for 
drowned  persons,  are  also  necessary  here ;  with  this 
addition,  that  opening  the  jugular  veins,  or  applying 
cupping-glasses  to  the  neck,  will  tend  considerably  to 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  life,  by  lessening  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  contained  In  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
and  thereby  taking  off  the  pressure  from  the  brain. 
Except  in  persons  who  arc  very  full  of  blood,  the 
quantity  taken  away  need  seldom  exceed  an  ordinary 
tea-cupful,  which  will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  un- 
load the  vessels  of  the  head  without  weakening  the  pow- 
ers of  life." 

RE'TE.  A  net.  Applied  to  cellular  membranes, 
vessels,  nerves,  parts  of  plants,  ic.  which  are  formed 
of  meshes,  like  a  net. 

Rete  malpighii.  The  fine  net-work  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

Rete  mirabile.  A  network  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
basis  of  the  brain  of  quadrupeds. 

Rete  mucosum.  Corpus  reticularc ;  Corpus  muca 
sum  ;  Mucus  walpigii.  A  mucous  substance,  depo- 
sited in  a  net-like  form,  between  the  epidermis  and 
cutis,  which   covers  the  sensible  cutaneous  papilla?, 


general  practice  in  this  case,  is  to  give  an  emetic  ;  but  ;  connects  the  epidermis  with  the  cutis,  and  gives  the 
considering  that  the  powers  of  the  machine  are  still  colour  to  the  body  :  in  Europeans  it  is  of  a  white  co- 
ven' weak,  the  agitation  of  vomiting  is  certainly  ha-  \  lour,  in  Ethiopians  black.     Sec  Skin. 


zardous.  The  patient  should  on  no  account  be  left 
alone,  until  the  senses  are  perfectly  restored,  and  he  be 
able  to  assist  himself;  several  persons  having  relapsed 
and  been  lost  from  want  of  proper  attention  to  them, 
after  the  vital  functions  were,  to  all  appearance,  com- 
pletely established.  Either  from  the  distention  which 
thearteriesof  the  lungs  have  suffered,  or  from  the  sudden 
change  from  great  coldness  to  considerable  warmth,  it 
now  and  then  happens,  that  the  patient  is  attacked  soon 
after  recovery,  with  inflammation  of  some  of  the  parts 
within  tlie  chest.  This  occurrence  is  pointed  out  by 
pain  in  the  breast  or  side,  increased  on  inspiration,  and 
accompanied  with  frequent,  and  full  or  hard  pulse,  and 
sometimes  with  cough.  Here  the  taking  away  some 
blood  from  the  arm,  or  the  application  of  cupping- 
glasses,  leeches,  or  a  blister,  over  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
will  be  wry  proper;  but  the  necessity  for  these  mea- 
sures, as  well  as  the  times  for  putting  them  in  practice, 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  a  medi- 
cal person.  Dull  pain  in  the  head,  lasting  sometimes 
for  two  or  three  days,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
complaint  in  those  who  are  recovered  from  this  and 
from  the  other  states  of  suspended  animation  ;  and 
here  also  a  moderate  bleeding  from  the.  neck,  either 
with  the  lancet  or  with  cupping-glasses  may  prove 
serviceable. 

In  hanging,  the  external  veins  of  the  neck  are  com- 
pressed by  the  cord,  and  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head  thereby  impeded,  from  the  moment  that  sus- 
pension takes  place;  bat  as  the  heart  continues  to  act 
for  a  few  seconds  after  the  wind-pipe  is  closed,  the 
blood  which  is  sent  to  the  head  during  this  interval,  is 
necessarily  accumulated  there.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
hanged  persons  the  face  is  greatly  swoln,  and  of  a  dark 
red  or  purple  colour:  the  eyes  are  commonly  suffused 
with  Jlood,  enlarged,  and  prominent.  On  dissection, 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  found  considerably 
distended ,  but,  in  general,  no  further  marks  of  dis- 
ease appear  within  the  skull.  The  lungs  are  found 
generally  quite  collapsed,  a-id  free  from  frothy  matter. 
The  heart,  and  the  large  blood-vessels  adjoining  to  it 
exhibit  the  same  apoearances  as  in  the  bodies  of 
drowned  persons.  From  the  great  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  many  have  been  of 


RETICULAR.  {Reticularis;  from  rete,  a  net) 
Interwoven  like  a  net. 

RETIFORM.  (Rctiformis  ;  from  rete,  a  net,  and 
forma,  resemblance.)    Net-like. 

RE'TINA.  (From  rete,  a  net.)  Jlmphiblcstroidcs. 
The  third,  or  innermost  membrane  of  the  eye,  ex 
panded  round  the  choroid  coat,  to  the  ciliary  ligament 
It  is  the  true  organ  of  vision,  and  is  formed  by  an  ex 
pansion  of  the  pulp  of  the  optic  nerve.    See  Vision. 

Retina'cumm.      (From    retineo,    to    prop   or    re- 
strain.)   An  instrument  for  keeping  the  bowels  in  their 
place. 
'   RETIN-ASrHAI/rUM.     See  Rctinite. 

RETIMTE  Retin-asphalt  of  Hatchet.  A  yellow 
ish  and  reddish-brown  coloured  mineral,  composed  of 
resin,  asphalt,  and  earth  ;  found  at  Bovey  Tracy,  in 
Devonshire,  adhering  to  coal. 

RETORT.  (Retorta  ;  from  relorqueo,  to  bend  back 
again :  probably  so  called,  because  Its  neck  was  curved 
and  bent  hack  again.)  A  chemical  vessel  employed  for 
many  distillations,  and  most  frequently  for  those  which 
require  a  degree  of  heat  superior  to  that  of  boiling  water. 
They  differ  in  form  and  materials :  when  pierced  with  a 
little  hole  in  their  roof,  they  are  called  tubulated  re- 
torts. They  are  made  of  common  glass,  stone-ware, 
and  iron. 

RETRA'CTOR.  A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  if 
to  retract  the  part  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Retractor  anoui.i  oris.     See  Buccinator. 

RETRAHENS.     Diawingback. 

Retraiikns  auris.  Posterior  amis,  of  Winslotv. 
Retrahcns  auricula,  of  Albinus.  Dcprimens  auricula. 
of  Douglas.  Retrahcns  auriculam,  of  Cowper ;  and 
Mastoidoconchmien,  of  Dumas.  Two  small  bundles 
of  muscular  fibres  which  arise  from  the  external  an;! 
posteiior  part  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  immediately  above  the  insertion  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus  muscle.  They  are  inserted  itito 
that  part  of  the  back  of  the  ear  which  is  opposite  to 
the  septum  which  divides  the  concha  and  scapha. 
Their  use  is  to  draw  the.  ear  backwards,  and  stretch 
the  concha. 

RETROCEDENT.  Rctroccdens.  Rctrogradus 
When  a  disease  that  moves  about  from  one  part  to 


opinion,  that  hanging  kills  chiefly  by  inducing  apo-  I  another,  and  is  sometimes  fixed,  has  been  some  time  in 
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Its  more  common  situation,  and  retires  from  it,  ii  is 
said  to  be  retrocedent. 

RETROGRADE.     See  Retrocedent. 

Retrocedent  trout.     See  Jirthritis. 

RETROVERSION.  Retroversio.  See  Uterus,  re- 
troversion of. 

RETUSUS.  Retuse.  Applied  to  a  leaf,  which  ends 
in  ;i  broad  shallow  notch,  as  in  the  Rumcx  digynus. 

REUSSITE.  A  vegetable  compound  saline,  found 
as  an  efflorescence  on  the  surface,  in  the  country  round 
Seidlitz  and  Seidschutz. 

KEVERBERATORY.     Sec  Furnace. 

REVOLUTUS.  Revolute,  rolled  back.  Applied  to 
a  leaf,  the  margin  of  which  is  turned  or  rolled  back- 
wards, as  in  Andromeda  polifolia. 

REVULSION.  (Revulsio ;  from  revcllo,  to  draw 
away.)  An  old  term  used  by  the  humoral  patholo- 
gists, signifying  the  drawing  of  humours  a  contrary 
wav. 

RHABARBARUM.  (From  Rka,  and  barbarus, 
wild  :  so  called  because  it  was  brought  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rha,  now  called  the  Wolga,  in  Russia.)  See 
Rheum. 

Rhabarbarum  album.  See  Convolvulus  mechoa- 
canna. 

Rhabarbarum  antiquorum.  See  Rheum  riiapon- 
ticum. 

Rhabarbarum  dioscoridis.  See  Rheum  rhapon- 
licum. 

Rhabarbarum  monachorum.  See  Rumex  pa- 
tientia. 

Rhabarbarum  riiaponticum.  See  Rheum  rhapon- 
licum. 

Rhabarbarum  sibericum.    See  Rheum  undulatum. 

Rhabarbarum  tartaricum.    See  Rheum. 

Rhabarbarum  verum.     See  Rheum. 

RHACHIA'LGIA.  (From  pa\is,  the  spine  of  the 
back,  and  a\yoc,  pain.)     A  pain  in  the  spine  of  theback. 

RHA'CHIS.  (Pax<S.  the  spine  of  the  back.)  1.  In 
anatomy,  the  spine. 

2.  In  botany,  the  common  stalk  or  receptacle  of  the 
florets  in  the  spikelets  of  grasses,  or  of  the  spikelets 
themselves;  as  in  Lolium,  Triticum,  Hordeum,  &c. 
It  also  means  the  rib  or  leaf-stalk  of  ferns,  which  is 
often  winged  or  bordered. 

RHACHISA'GRA.  (From  pax's-  the  spine  of  the 
back,  and  ayaa,  a  prey.)  A  sudden  pain  in  the  spine, 
applied  to  gout  fixed  in  the  spine  of  the  hack. 

Rhachita.  (From  poxis,  the  spine  of  the  back.)  A 
muscle  belonging  to  the  spine  of  the  back. 

Rhachitis.     See  Rachitis. 

RHACO'SIS.  (From  paxo;,  a  rag.)  A  ragged  ex- 
coriation. 

RHA'GAS.  (Rhagas,  adis.  f. ;  from  pnyvvui,  to 
break  or  bruise.)  Fissura.  A  chap  or  cleft.  A  malig- 
nant, dry,  and  deep  cutaneous  fissure. 

Rhagoides.  (From  pal,  a  grape-stone,  and  ci&oc, 
a  likeness :  so  called  from  its  likeness  in  colour  to  a 
grape-seed.)     Applied  to  the  retiform  tunic  of  the  eye. 

RHA'MNUS.  (From  paioi,  te  destroy;  because  of 
its  many  thorns.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnrcau  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Moncgynia.     Buckthorn. 

2.  The  pharmacopeia!  name  of  the  purging  buck- 
thorn.    See  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  buckthorn.  Spina  cervina;  Rha7nnus  solutirus  ; 
S;iina  infectoria;  Ccrvispina.  Purging  buckthorn. 
The  fruit  or  berries  of  this  shrub,  Rhamnus — spinis 
tcrminalibus  floribus  quadrifidis  dioicis,  foliix  ovatis, 
cauleerecto,ofL\nnxus,  have  been  long  received  into  the 
materia  medieu:  they  contain  a  pulpy,  deep  green  juice, 
of  a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  a  bitterish,  acrid,  nauseous 
tasu ,  which  operates  briskly  by  stool,  producing  thirst, 

dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  severe  grlplngs, 
unless  some  diluting  liquor  be  drank  plentifully  after 
i! :  at  present  it  is  rarely  prescribed  except  as  a  drastic 
purge.  The  dose  is  said  to  be  about  twenty  of  the 
fresh  berries  in  substance;  twice  or  thrice  that  number 
In  decoction  ;  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
dried  berries;  an  ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  the  rob  or  extract,  obtained  by  inspissating 
the  juice. 

Rhamnus  frangcla.     The  systematic  name  of  the 
Mack  alder.     Frangula  alnus ;  Jilnus  nigra  ;  Rham- 
nus— incrmis  floribus  monogynis  hcrmaphroditis,fuliis 
integerrimis,  of  Linmcus. 
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All  the  parts  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  of  the  common 
alder,  are  astringent  and  bitter.  The  bark  is  most  as- 
tringent ;  a  decoction  of  it  has  cured  agues,  and  is 
often  used  to  repel  inflammatory  tumours  of  the  throat, 
by  way  of  gargle.  The  inner  yellow  bark  of  the  trunk, 
or  root,  given  to  3  ij,  vomits,  purges,  and  gripes  ;  but 
joined  with  aroinatics,  it  operates  more  agreeably.  An 
infusion,  or  decoction  in  water,  inspissated  to  an  ex- 
tract, acts  yet  more  mildly  than  these.  It  is  mostly 
employed  by  the  common  people  in  dropsy  and  other 
disorders.  The  berries  of  alder  are  purgative.  They 
are  not  in  use  under  their  own  name,  but  are  often 
substituted  for  buckthorn  berries  ;  to  discover  which,  it 
should  he  observed,  that  the  berries  af  the  black  alder 
have  a  black  skin,  a  blue  juice,  and  two  seeds  in  each 
of  them ;  whereas  the  bucktt  orn  berries  have  a  green 
juice,  and  commonly  four  seeds.  The  subsiirulior  of 
one  for  the  other  is  not  of  material  consequence,  as  the 
plants  belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  the  berries  do  not 
diner  greatly. 

Dr.  Murray,  of  Gottingen,  recommends,  from  his 
own  experience,  the  leaves  of  alder  chopped  in  small 
pieces,  and  heated  over  the  fire,  as  the  best  remedy 
with  which  lie  is  acquainted  for  dispersing  milk  in  the 
breasts. 

Rhamnus  zizyphus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  jujubs.  A  half-dried  fruit  of 
the  plum  kind,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  olive. 
Jujubes,  when  in  perfection,  have  an  agreeable,  sweet 
taste,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where  they 
are  common,  they  make  an  article  of  food  in  their  re- 
cent state,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried. 

RHA'PHANUS.     See  Raphanus. 

RHAPO'NTICUM.  (The  Rha  of  Pontus,  i.  e.  the 
Rha,  in  Russia,  a  river  on  the  banks  of  which  it  grew.) 
See  Rheum  riiaponticum. 

Rhapontic  rhubarb.     Sec  Rheum  rhapontievm. 

Rhaponticum  vulgare  ufficinarum.  See  Cen 
taurea. 

RHATA'NIA.     See  Kramcria. 

RHAZES,  was  born  at  Rhei,  in  the  province  of 
Khorasan,  about  the  year  852.  He  is  said  not  to  have 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  till  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  having  previously  removed  to  Bagdad :  but 
by  indefatigable  application  he  obtained  the  highest  re- 
putation ;  and  was  selected  to  superintend  the  cele- 
brated hospital  of  that  city.  He  has  been  considered  as 
the  Galen  of  the  Arabians  ;  and  from  his  assiduous  at- 
tention during  the  rest  of  a  long  life,  to  the  varieties  of 
disease,  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  tlie  experienced. 
He  travelled  much  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  particu- 
larly into  his  native  country;  and  was  much  consulted 
by  Almanzor,  the  chief  of  that  province,  to  whom  se- 
veral of  his  writings  are  dedicated,  as  well  as  by  other 
princes.  Abi  Osbaia  enumerated  22G  treatises  com 
posed  by  Rhazes,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  preserved 
through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations.  The  ten 
booksdedicated  to  Almanzor,  were  designed  by  him  as 
a  complete  body  of  physic,  and  indeed  may  be  regarded 
as  the  great  magazine  of  ail  the  Arabian  medicine, 
the  ninth  book  in  particular,  treating  of  the  cure  of 
diseases,  was  in  such  general  estimation  for  several 
centuries,  as  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  by  professors. 
However,  they  contain  little  more  than  the  substance 
of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  physicians;  though  cer- 
tainly the  small-pox,  and  a  few  other  diseases,  are  first 
distinctly  described  by  Rhazes.  He  was  author  also 
of  the  first  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children.  The 
use  of  chemical  preparations  in  medicine  appears  like- 
wise to  have  originated  with  him,  or  at  least  with  some 
of  the  Arabians"  He  died  in  the  year  932.  Besides 
the  ten  books  above  mentioned,  and  the  tract  on  small- 
pox, there  are  extant  by  him  a  sort  of  commonplace 
hook,  entitled  "Continens;"  and  six  books  of.  Apho- 
risms, under  the  title  of  "De  Secretis." 

RflE'UM.  (From  /Mm,  a  river  in  Russia,  now  called 
the  Waist,  from  the  hanks  of  which  it  was  first 
brought.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
I.innaan  system.  Class,  F.nneandria;  Order,  Tri 
gynia.     Rhubarb. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  officinal  rhu 
barb.     See  Rkeum  palmatvm. 

Rheum  palmatum.  The  systematic  name  of  th« 
officinal  rhubarb.  Rhabarbarum;  Rheon ;  Rhaum ; 
Barbaria  ;  I.apathum  oricntale ;  ],apathumchinense; 
Rhabarbarum  rerum  :  PA abarbarum  tartaricum.  Rhu- 
barb.    It  was  not  iinti'.  the  year  1732  that  naturalits 
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teeame  acquainted  with  any  plant  which  seemed  to 
Afford  the  rhabarbarum  officinale;  wlien  some  plants 
received  from  Russia  by  Jussieu  at  Paris,  and  Rhaud 
at  Chelsea,  were  said  to  supply  thk>  important  desidera- 
tum, ami  as  such  wete  adopted  by  Linua-us,  in  his  lirst 
edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  under  the  name  of 
Rheum  rhibarbarum.  This,  however,  was  not  gene- 
rally received  as  the  genuine  rhubarb  plaut ;  and  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  this  matter  more  completely  KawBoer- 
haavo  procured  from  a  Tartarian  rhubarb  merchant  tne 
seeds  of  those  plants  whose  roots  he  annually  sold,  and 
which  were  admitted  at  Petersburg!!  to  be  the  true  rhu- 
barb. These  seeds  were  soon  propagated,  and  were 
discovered  by  De  Gorter  to  produce  two  distinct  spe- 
cies, viz.  the  Rheum  riabarbarum  of  Linnaeus,  or  as  it 
has  since  been  called,  the  Rheum  undulatum,  and  an- 
other species,  a  specimen  ot'  which  was  presented  to 
Einna-us,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  new  one  ;  and  it  was 
first  mentioned  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum,  in  1762,  by  the  name  of  Rheum  palmutum. 
Previous  t<>  this  time,  De  Gorter  had  repeatedly  sent  its 
seeds  to  Limuuus,  but  the  young  plants  which  they 
produced  constantly  perished  ;  at  length  he  obtained 
the  fresh  root,  which  succeeded  very  wall  at  I'psal, 
and  afterward  enabled  the  younger  Einuxus  to  describe 
this  plant,  ann.  17<i7.  But  two  years  antecedent  to 
this,  Dr.  Hope's  account  of  the  Rheum  palmatum,  as  it 
grew  in  the  Botanic  Garden  near  Edinburgh,  bad  been 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  at  Loudon  ;  and  of  the 
great  estimation  in  which  this  plant  was  held  by  him, 
we  have  the  following  proof:—'-  From  the  perfect  simi- 
larity of  this  root  with  the  best  foreign  rhubarb,  in 
taste,  smell,  colour,  and  purgative  qualities,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  our  being  at  last  possessed  of  the  plant  which 
produces  the  true  rhubarb,  and  may  reasonably  enter- 
tain the  agreeable  expectation  of  its  proving  a  very  im- 
portant acquisition  to  Britain." 

But  from  the  relation  we  have  given,  it  appears  that 
both  the  seeds  of  the  R.  palmatuui,  and  the  R.  undula- 
tum, were  transmitted  to  Petersburg!!,  as  those  of  the 
true  rhubarb;  we  are  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the 
former  species  has  an  equal  claim  to  this  importance 
with  the  latter;  and  from  further  inquiries  made  in 
Russia,  there  is  the  best  authority  for  believing  that  the 
R.  compactum  also  affords  this  very  useful  drug.  The 
seeds  of  the  R.  palinatiiui  were  first  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1762,  by  Dr.  Hounsy  (who  sent  them  from 
Russia),  and  were  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  thatalready 
mentioned;  and  since  their  prosperous  cultivation  by 
:he  late  professor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  the  propa- 
gation of  this  plant  has  been  gradually  extended  to 
most  of  our  English  gardens,  and  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  promises,  in  time,  to  supersede  the  importa- 
tion of  the  foreign  root.  Two  sorts  of  rhubaru  roots 
are  usually  imported  into  this  country  formr  jical  use  ; 
viz.  the  CNunese  and  the  Tartary  rhubarl. ;  the  first  is 
in  oblong  pieces,  fiattish  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the 
Other;  compact,  hard,  heavy,  internally  of  a  dull-red 
colour,  variegated  with  yellow  and  white,  and  when 
recently  powdered,  appears  yellow,  but  on  being  kept 
becomes  gradually  redder.  The  second  is  the  most 
valuable,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  roundish  pieces,  with 
a  large  hole  through  the  middle  of  each;  it  is  more 
soft  and  friable  than  the  former  sort,  and  exhibits,  when 
broken,  many  streaks  of  a  bright  red  colour.  "  The 
marks  of  the  goodness  of  rhubarb  are,  the  liveliness  of 
its  colour  when  cut ;  its  being  firm  and  solid,  but  not 
flinty  or  hard ;  its  being  easily  pulverable,  and  appear- 
ing when  powdered  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour  ;  its 
imparting  to  the  spittle  when  chewed  a  deep  saffron 
tinge,  and  not  proving  slimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the 
mouth  j  its  taste  is  subacrid,  bitterish,  and  somewhat 
styptic ;  the  smell  lightly  aromatic." 

The  purgative  qualities  of  rhubarb  are  extracted 
more  perfectly  by  water  than  by  rectified  spirit;  the 
part  remaining  after  the  action  of  water  is  almost,  if 
not  wholly,  inactive ;  whereas  after  repeated  digestion 
in  spirit,  it  proves  still  very  considerably  purgative. 
The  virtue  of  a  watery  infusion,  on  being  inspissated 
by  a  gentle  heat,  is  so  much  diminished,  that  a  drachm 
of  the  extract  is  said  to  have  scarcely  any  greater  effect 
than  a  serupleof  thf  root  in  substance.  The  spirituous 
tincture  loses  less;  half  a  drachm  ofthis  extract  proving 
moderately  purgative.  The  qualities  ofthis  root,  says 
Dr.  Cullen,  are  that  of  a  gentle  purgative,  and  so  gentle 
that  it  is  often  inconvenient  or.  account  of  the  hulk  of 
the  dose  required,  which  in  adults,  must  be  from  3ss. 
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to  3  j.     When  given  in  a  large  dote  it  will  occasion 
sonic  griping,  as  other  purgatives  do;  but  it  is  hardly 
ever  heating  to  the  system,  or  shows  the  other  effects 
of  the  more  drastic  purgatives.    The  purgative  quality 
is  accompanied  with  a  bitterness,  which  is  often  useful 
in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach  when  it  has  been 
lost;  and,  for  the  most  part,  us  bitterness  makes  it  sit 
better  on  the  stomach  than  many  other  purgative*  do 
Us  operation  joins  well  with  neutral  laxatives 
both   together  operate   in  a  less  dose   than  eithi 
them  would  singly.  Some  degree  of  atypticity  isalwayi 
evideal   in   this  medicine;   and   as  this  quality  acts 
when  that  of  the  purgative  has  ceased,  so  in  cases  (  I 
diarrhoea,  when  any  evacuation  is  proper,  rhubarl)  h;.« 
been  considered  as  the  most  proper  remedy  to  be  em 
ployed.     It  must,  however,  be  remarked  here,  that,  In 
many  cases  of  diarrhea,  no  further  evacuation  than 
what  is  occasioned  by  the  disease,  i>  necessary  oi 
proper.     The  use  of  rhubarb,  in  substance,  I'm  k< 
the  belly  regular,  for  which  it  is  frequently  employed, 
is  by  no  means  proper,  as  the  astringent  quality  i   i 
to  undo  what  the  purgative  has  done  ;  out  n  is  I 
that  the  purpose  mentioned  may  be  obtained  by  it,  if 
the  rhubarb  is  chewed  in  the  mouth,  and  no  more  la 
swallowed  than  what  the  saliva  has  dissolved.     And  :l 
must  be  remarked,  that  in  this  way  employed  it  i 
useful  to  dyspeptic  persons.     Analogous  to  this,  is  lh< 
use  of  rhubarb  in  solution,  in  which  it  appears  i 
that  the  a:>tringeiil  quality  is  not  so  largely  extracted  as 
to  operate  so  powerfully  as  when  the  rhubarb  waa em- 
ployed in  substance. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are,  a  watery 
and  a  vinous  infusion,  a  simple  and  a  compound  tinc- 
ture.    It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  different  compositions. 

Rheum  ruapokticum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
rliapontic  rhubaib.  Rhapanticum ,  Rhabarbarum  dios- 
coridis ;  Rhabarbarum  antiguorum.  The  root  ol 
this  species  appears  to  have  been  the  true  rhubarb  el 
the  ancients.  By  some  it  is  confounded  with  the  mo- 
dern rhubarb,  though  considerably  different  from  that 
root  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  quality.  The  rlia- 
pontic is  of  a  dusky  colour  on  its  surface,  and  a  loose 
spongy  texture  ;  is  more  adstringent  than  rhubaib,  and 
less  purgative;  in  this  last  intention,  two  or  three 
drachms  are  required  for  a  dose. 

Rheum  undulatum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Siberian  rhubarb.  The  Rheum — foliis  subvillosis  un- 
dulatis  pctiolis  agualibus,  of  Liunsus.  It  possesses 
similar  virtues  to  those  of  the  palmate  spee'es,  and  is 
in  common  use  in  Russia. 

RHE'UMA.  (From  pcut,  to  flow.)  The  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  or  lungs  arising  from  cold  ;  hence  the 
following  lines  of  the  school  of  Saleroom  : 

Sifiuit  adpectus,  dicatur  rheuma  catarrhus, 

Jid  fauces  branchus,  ad  nares  eslo  coryzal 

RHEUMATTSMUS.  (From  pcvuangu),  to  be  af- 
flicted with  defluxions.)  Dolores  rheumatici  el  arthri- 
tici,  of  Hoffman.  Myositis,  of  Sagar.  This  is  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia;,  and  Order  Plegmatia, 
of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by  pyrexia,  pains  in  the  joints, 
increased  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  belonging  to  the 
joint,  and  heat  of  the  part.  The  blood,  after  venesec- 
tion, exhibits  an  inflammatory  crust.  Rheumatism  is 
distinguished  into  acute  and  chronic.  The  acute  is  pie- 
ceded  by  shivering,  heat,  thirst,  and  frequent  pulse; 
after.which  the  pain  commences,  and  soon  fixes  on  the 
joints.  The  chronic  rheumatism  is  distinguished 
pain  in  the  joints,  without  pyrexia,  and  is  divided  into 
three  species;  lumba/ro,  affecting  the  loins;  sciaticu, 
affecting  the  hip;  and  arthrodynia,  or  pains  in  the 
joints.  The  acute  rheumatism  mostly  terminates  :n 
one  of  these  species. 

Rheumatism  may  arise  at  all  times  of  the  year,  when 
there  arc  frequent  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  from 
heat  to  cold,  but  the  spring  and  autumn  are  theseason;i 
in  which  it  is  most  prevalent;  arid  it  attacks  pel 
of  all  ages ;  but  very  young  people  arc  less  subject  to  it 
than  adults. 

Obstructed  perspiration,  occasioned  either  by  wear* 
ing  wet  clothes,  lying  in  damp  linen,  or  damp  rooms,  oi 
by  being  exposed  to  cool  air  when  the  body  ha3  been 
much  heated  by  exercise,  is  the  cause  which  usually 
produces  rheumatism.  Those  who  are  much  afflicted 
with  this  complaint,  are  very  apt  to  be  sensible  of  the 
approach  of  wet  weather,  by  linding  wandering  pain? 
about  them  at  that  period. 

Acute  rheumatism  usually  comes  on  with  lassitude 
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and  ligours-,  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  anxiety,  restless- 
ness, and  a  hard  pulse;  soon  after  which,  excruciating 
pains  are  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  joints  of  the  shoulder,  wrist,  knees, 
and  ankles,  or  perhaps  in  the  hip ;  and  these  keep 
shifting  from  one  joint  to  another,  leaving  a  redness 
and  swelling  in  every  part  they  have  occupied,  as  like- 
wise a  great  tenderness  to  the  touch.  Towards  eve- 
ning there  is  usually  an  exacerbation,  or  increase  of 
fever;  and  during  the  night,  the  pains  become  more 
severe,  and  shift  from  one  joint  to  another. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  some  degree  of 
sweat  ng  usually  occurs ;  but  it  is  seldom  so  copious  as 
either  to  remove  the  pains  or  to  prove  critical.  In  the 
beginning,  the  urine  is  without  sediment ;  but  as  the 
disease  advances  in  its  progress,  and  the  fever  admits 
of  considerable  remissions,  a  lateritious  sediment  is  de- 
posited; but  this  by  no  means  proves  critical. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  attended  with  pains  in  the 
head,  shoulders,  knees,  and  other  large  joints,  which, 
at  times,  are  confined  to  one  particular  part,  and  at 
others  shift  from  one  joint  to  another,  without  occa- 
sioning any  fever ;  and  in  this  manner  the  complaint 
continues  often  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  length 
goes  off. 

No  danger  is  attendant  on  chronic  rheumatism ;  but 
a  person  having  been  once  attacked  with  it,  is  ever 
afterward  more  or  less  liable  to  returns  of  it;  and  an 
incurable  anchylosis  is  sometimes  formed,  in  conse- 
quence of  very  frequent  relapses.  Neither  is  the  acute 
rheumatism  frequently  accompanied  with  much  dan- 
ger; but,  in  a  few  instances,  the  patient  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  general  inflammation,  and  now  and  then  by 
a  metastasis  to  some  vital  part,  such  as  the  head  and 
lungs.  Acute  rheumatism,  although  accompanied  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  in  particular 
parts,  has  seldom  been  known  to  terminate  in  suppu- 
ration; but  a  serous  or  gelatinous  effusion  takes  place. 

Rheumatism  seldom  proving  fatal,  very  few  oppor- 
tunities have  offered  for  dissections  of  the  disease.  In 
the  few  which  have  occurred,  the  same  appearances 
have  been  observed  as  in  inflammatory  fever,  effusion 
within  the  cranium,  and  now  and  then  affections  of 
some  of  the  viscera. 

In  the  acute  rheumatism  the  general  antiphlogistic 
plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued,  so  long  as  the  fe- 
brile and  inflammatory  symptoms  are  severe.  It  may 
be  sometimes  proper  tobe^in  by  a  moderate  abstraction 
of  blood,  where  the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric ; 
and  if  the  disease  attacks  any  important  part,  this 
measure  must  be  more  actively  pursued ;  but  in  general 
it  does  not  appear  necessary.  Even  the  I  ocal  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  is  hardly  advisable,  unless  the  affection 
be  very  much  fixed  to  one  part,  and  the  symptoms 
urgent:  and  it  maybe  said,  that  most  local  applica- 
tions are  rather  likely  to  drive  the  disease  from  one 
part  to  another,  than  to  afford  permanent  relief.  After 
freely  opening  the  bowels,  the  chief  object  is  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  a  general  and  mild  diaphoresis  by 
antimonial  and  mercurial  preparations,  assisted  by 
o;iiiun,  or  other  narcotic,  which  may  also  alleviate  the 
pain,  and  occasionally  by  the  warm  bath,  where  the 
skin  is  particularly  harsh  and  dry.  Digitalis,  by  mo- 
derating the  circulation,  will  sometimes  be  usefully 
conjoined  with  these  medicines.  As  the  fever  abates, 
and  the  strength  appears  impaired,  tonics  should  be 
given  to  promote  the  convalescence  of  the  patient,  and 
obviate  a  relapse :  and  where  the  inflammation  re- 
mains fixed  in  a  particular  joint,  after  the  pyrexia  has 
ceased,  fomentations  and  other  local  measures,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  pait,  may  be  employed  for 
its  removal.  In  the  arthrodynia,  or  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  remedies  of  chief 
efficacy  are  stimulant  diaphoretics  in  moderate  doses 
regularly  persevered  in,  assisted  by  various  local 
means  of  promoting  the  circulation  through  the  affected 
part.  Anodynes  may  be  also  used  with  advantage 
both  internally  and  locally:  and  attention  should  be 
paid  to  support  the  strength,  and  correct  any  observa- 
!'!■■  deficiency  in  the  several  functions. 

RHE'UME  (From  ptu).  to  flow.)  A  defluxion,  a 
common  cold  or  catarrh. 

RIUH'MIC  ACID.  An  acid  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
rhubarb,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  examined. 

Riiibk'sia.     (From  rihrs,  a  currant.)     See  Kibes. 

RHINAS'IJS.  (RhiruBus,  bc  mutculvs:  from  pi f 
the  nose.;     See  Compressor  nirul' 


Rhinenchv'tes.  (From  piv,  the  nose,  ana  cyx»m<, 
to  pour  in.)     A  syringe  for  the  nose. 

RHINOFHO'NIA.  (From  piv,  the  nose,  and  0ww?. 
the  voice.)     A  nasal  Voice. 

Rkiza'ora.  (From  ptga,  the  root,  and  ayptva),  to 
seize.)  An  instrument  for  taking  out  the  roots  ot 
stumps  of  teeth. 

RHODIA.     See  Rhodiola. 

RHODIOLA.  (A  diminutive  of  Jihodia;  from 
oolov,  a  rose  ;  so  called  because  its  root  smells  like  the 
damask  rose  j  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Dixcia ;  Order,  Octandria. 

Rhodiola  rosea.  The  radix  rhodias  of  some 
pharmacopoeias  is  the  produce  of  the  Rhodiola  rosea, 
of  Linnasus,  called  rosewort.  When  dry,  it  has  a  \cry 
pleasant  smell,  resembling  that  of  the  damask  rose. 
In  this  odorous  matter  the  medical  virtue  of  the  root 
resides.  Poultices  in  which  this  root  enters  as  a  chief 
ingredient  are  said  to  allay  violent  pains  of  the  head. 

RHO'DIUM.  (From  porW,  arose;  a  wood  which 
smells  like  roses.)     1.  Rhodium,  or  rosewood. 

2.  Anew  metal  discovered  among  thegraiiisof  crude 
platina,  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  mode  of  obtaining  it 
in  the  state  of  a  triple  salt  combined  with  muriatic  acid 
and  soda,  has  been  given  under  the  article  Palladium. 
This  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  metal  preci- 
pitated from  it  in  a  black  powder  by  zinc. 

This  powder,  exposed  to  heat,  continues  black  ;  but 
with  borax  it  acquires  a  white  metallic  lustre,  though 
it  remains  infusible.  Sulphur,  or  arsenic,  however, 
renders  it  fusible,  and  may  afterward  be  expelled  by 
continuing  the  heat.  The  button,  however,  is  not 
malleable.  Its  specific  gravity  appears  not  to  ex- 
ceed 11. 

Rhodium  unites  easily  with  every  metal  that  has 
been  tried  except  mercury.  With  gold  or  silver  it 
forms  a  very  malleable  alloy,  not  oxidated  by  a  high 
degree  of  heat,  but  becoming  incrusted  with  a  black 
oxide  when  slowly  cooled.  One-sixth  of  it  does  not 
perceptibly  alter  the  colourof  gold,  but  renders  it  much 
less  fusible.  Neither  nitric  nor  nitro-muriatic  acid 
acts  on  it  in  either  of  these  alloys;  but  if  it  be  fused 
with  three  parts  of  bismuth,  lead,  or  copper,  the  alloy 
is  entirely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  two 
parts  of  muriatic. 

The  oxide  was  soluble  in  every  acid  Dr.  Wollaston 
tried.  The  solution  in  muriatic  acid  did  not  crystal 
lize  by  evaporation.  Its  residuum  formed  a  rose- 
coloured  solution  with  a'.kohol.  Muriate  of  ammonia 
and  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  occasioned  no  pre- 
cipitate in  the  muriatic  solution,  but  formed  with  the 
oxide  triple  salts,  which  were  insoluble  in  alkohol. 
Its  solution  in  nitric  acid  likewise  did  not  crystallize, 
but  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals  precipitated  it. 

The  solution  of  the  triple  salt  with  muriate  of  soda 
was  not  precipitated  by  muriate,  carbonate,  or  hydro 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  by  carbonate  or  ferroprussiate 
of  potassa,  or  by  carbonute  of  soda.  The  caustic 
alkalies  however  throw  down  a  yellow  oxide,  soluble 
in  excess  of  alkali ;  and  a  solution  of  platina  occasions 
in  it  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  title  of  this  product  to  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct metal  was  at  first  questioned ;  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Wollaston  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
Descotils. 

RHODIUM  LIGNUM.     See  Aspulathns  canariensis. 

RHODODENDRON.  (From  po<W,  a  rose,  and 
ficvSpor,  a  tree :  so  called  because  its  flowers  resemble 
the  rose.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liinme&u  system.  Class,  Decandria;  Order,  Jilono 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  oleander.  See 
Rhododendron  chrysanthemum. 

Rhododendron  chrysanthemum.  The  systcma 
tic  name  of  the  oleander,  rnsebay,  or  yellow  rhodo- 
dendron. This  species  of  rhododendron,  foliis  oblon 
fit  impunctis  supra  seabris  venosissimis,  corolla  ro- 
tata  irrrtruluri  gemma  fiorif era  ferrnrrinco-tomtntosa 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  Britain;  it  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  affecting  mountainous  situations,  and  flow 
ding  in  June  and  July. 

This  plant  and  its  medical  virtues  were  first  de- 
scribed in  1717,  by  Gmclin  and*  Haller.  Little  atten 
tion,  however,  was  paid  to  it,  till  the  year  1779,  when 
it  was  strongly  recommended  by  Koelpin  as  an  effica- 
cious medicine,  not  only  in  rheumatism  and  gout,  but 
<\tn  in  venereal  cases;  and  it  is  now  very generalhr 
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employe*  in  chronic  rheumatisms,  in  various  pails  of 
Europe.  The  leaves,  which  are  tin' pari  directed  for 
medicina.  use,  have  a  bitterish  subadslringeut  taste. 
Taken  in  a  large  dose,  they  prove  a  narcotic  poison  ; 
and,  in  moderate  doses  they  are  said  to  occasion  heat, 
thirst,  a  degree  of  delirium,  and  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  the  parts  affected. 

As  a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  this  shrub,  says 
Dr.  Woodville,  may  probably  be  found  an  addition  to 
the  materia  medica.  Dr.  Home,  who  Hied  it  unsuc- 
cessfully in  some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  says, 
"It  appeais  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  sedatives 
which  we  have,  as,  in  most  of  the  trials,  it  made  the 
pulse  remarkably  slow,  and  in  one  patient  reduced  it  to 
thirty-eight  beats.  And  in  other  cases,  in  which  the 
rhododendron  has  been  used  at  Edinburgh,  it  has  been 
productive  of  good  effects,  and  accordingly  it  is  now 
introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
manner  of  using  this  plant  by  the  Siberians,  was  by 
putting  two  drachms  of  the  dried  leaves  in  an  earthen 
pot,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  near  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night ;  and  this  they  took  in 
the  mornine,  and  by  repeating  it  three  or  four  times, 
generally  enacted  a  cure. 

Rhodo'mkli.  (From  po«5ov,  the  rose,  and  ps\i, 
honey.)     Honey  of  roses. 

RHCEADE^E.  (From  rhecas,  the  red  poppy.)  The 
name  of  an  order  in  Linna'us's  Fragments  of  a  Natu- 
ral -Method,  consisting  of  poppy  and  similar  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  caducous,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule 
or  selyna. 

RHCE'AS.  (Rhaas,  ados,  in.;  from  pew,  to  flow.) 
The  wild  poppy  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Papaver 
rhaas. 

RHCETIZ1TE.  A  glistening  and  pearly  white 
mineral,  which  is  found  in  primitive  rocks,  with 
quartz  Psitzsci,  in  the  Tyrol. 

RIIOMBOIDE'US.  (From  po^i6'oc,  a  geometrical 
figure,  whose  sides  are  equal  but  not  right-angled,  and 
etSos,  resemblance.)  Rhomboidcus  major  and  minor. 
Rkomboidcs,  of  Douglas,  Winslow,  and  Cowper;  and 
Cervici  dorso  scapulairc,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle, 
which  is  so  named  from  its  shape,  is  situated  imme- 
diately under  the  trapezius.  We  rind  it  usually,  though 
not  always,  divided  into  two  portions,  which  Albinus 
describes  as  two  distinct  muscles.  The  uppermost  of 
these,  or  rhomboideus  minor,  arises  tendinous  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  three  inferior  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  from  the  ligamentum  colli ;  the  lowermost, 
or  rhomboideus  major,  arises  tendinous  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  back  :  ihe  former  is  inserted 
into  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  opposite  to  its  spine  ;  the 
latter  into  all  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  below  its  spine. 
Its  use  is  to  draw  the  scapula  obliquely  upwards,  and 
directly  backwards. 

RHOMBSPAR.     See  Bitterspar. 

RHOMBUS.  Diamond-shaped,  approaching  to  a 
square:  applied  to  leaves,  <fcc. ;  as  those  of  the  Cheno- 
podium  olidum,  and  to  the  pod  of  Cicer  arientinum. 

RHONCHUS.   (Poy<co;,  rhonchus,stertor.)  Snoring. 

RHOPALO'SIS.  (From  poiraXov,  a  club.)  A  disor- 
der in  which  the  hair  cleaves  together,  and  hangs  down 
In  clusters  resembling  clubs.  The  plaited  hair.  See 
Plica. 

RHUBARB.     See  Rheum. 

Rhubarb,  monk's.    See  Rumex  patientia. 

Rhubarb,  rhapontic.     See  Rheum  rhaponticum. 

RHUS.  (From  pew,  to  flow:  so  called  because  it 
stop3  fluxes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaian  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Trigy- 
nia.     The  sumach-tree. 

Ruts  belgica.  The  Dutch  myrtle  is  sometimes,  so 
termed.    See  JUyrica  pale. 

Burs  coiuaria.  Sumach.  Elm  leaved  sumach. 
This  plant,  Rhus—foliispinnatis  obtusiuscule  serratus 
ovalibus  sublus  villosis,  of  Liniircus,  is  a  small  tree,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  singular  that  this 
is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  rhus  which  is  per- 
fectly innocent ;  the  others  being  active  poisons.  Both 
the  leaves  and  berries  of  this  plant  are  used  medici- 
nally, as  astringents  and  tonics;  the  former  are  the 
most  powerful,  and  have  been  long  in  common  use, 
whjre  they  may  be  easily  obtained  in  various  com- 
plaints indicating  this  class  of  remedies.  The  berries, 
which  are  red,  and  of  a  roundish  corhpressed  figure, 
contain  a  pulpy  matter,  in  which  is  lodged  a  brown, 
hard,  oval  seed,  manifesting  a  considerable  degree  of 
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adslringency.  The  pulp,  even  when  dry,  is  grateful. 
and  has  been  discovered  to  contuin  an  essential  salt, 
similar  to  that  of  wood-son  el.  All  infusion  of  the 
dried  fruit  is  not  rendered  black  by  a  solution  of  iron  , 
hence  it  appears  to  be  destitute  of  adslringency.  But 
its  acidity  la  extremely  grateful  ;  therefore,  like  many 
other  fruits,  these  berries  may  be  advantageously  taken 
to  allay  febrile  heat,  and  to  correct  bilious  puliescency. 
[Rues  glaiiium.  The  berries  of  this,  and  sew  ial 
other  American  species  of  sumach,  have  a  strong,  acid 
taste,  and  at  times  exhibit  crystallized  or  saline  parti 
cleson  their  surface.  l)r  llarselield  supposes  the  acid 
they  contain  t»  be  tartaric:  but  it  is,  not  improbably, 
I  an  acid  swift*  nit.  The  acidulous  infusion  of  these 
berries  is  used  as  a  refrigerant  in  fevers,  ami  a  gargle 
in  sore  throats.  The  bark  and  leaves  of  the  shrub  are 
highly  astringent,  and  are  used  in  tanning  leather. — 
Big.  Mat.  Jlal.    A.J 

Kill's  RAluc  ans.     See  Rhus  vrrnix. 

Rhus  tiimiinum.  The  systematic  name  of  theVir 
ginian  sumach,  the  seeds  of  which  are  said  to  be  useful 
in  stopping  hemorrhages. 

Bans    TOXICODENDRON.       Poison    oak,    or    sumach. 

This  plant  is  a  aative  ol  North  America.  The  stems, 
if  cut,  exude  a  milky  juice,  which  Inflames  me  skin. 
The  leaves,  now  inserted  in  the  pharmacoposia,  are  in- 
odorous, and  have  a  mawkish,  subacrid  taste.  Their 
virtues  are  extracted  more  perfectly  by  water  than  by 
alkohol.  They  prove  stimulant  and  narcotic,  when 
taken  internally.  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  found  them 
successful  in  several  cases  of  paralysis.  They  excite 
a  sense  of  heat  and  pricking,  and  irregular  twitches  in 
the  affected  limbs.  They  have  been  sometimes  useful, 
also,  in  herpetic  eruptions.  The  do>e  may  be  from 
half  a  grain,  gradually  increased,  to  four  grains,  twe 
or  three  limes  a-day.    - 

Riu  s  verms.  Rhus  radicans.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  poisonous  plant,  the  efficacy  of  which  Dr. 
Fresno!  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  aie  disease  called 
paralysis,  and  herpetic  affections.  He,  in  order  that 
others  should  not  suffer  by  his  experiments,  began  by 
taking  an  infusion  of  one  of  the  three  foliola  of  which 
each  leaf  of  this  plant  consists;  and,  as  this  dose  pro- 
duced no  sensible  effect,  he  increased  the  number  to 
twelve.  His  urine  and  perspiration  were  increased  In 
quantity,  and  he  had  some  pains  in  his  belly.  He  re- 
lates seven  cases,  In  which  he  thinks  he  can  remove 
all  doubt  of  the  eflkacy  of  this  infusion,  in  herpetic 
affections.     From  these,  the  following  are  selected  : 

"A  countrywoman,"  says  Dr.  Fresnoi,  "came  to 
me  in  the  month  of  July,  1780,  to  consult  me  about  the 
herpes  farinosa,  with  which  her  face  had  been  covered 
for  more  than  a  year.  She  was  ordered  to  lake  an  in- 
fusion of  this  plant;  and,  in  six  weeks,  was  entirely 
free  from  the  disease." 

He  likewise  relates  five  cases  of  paralysis,  which 
were  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  to  be  cut  when  in  the 
greatest  vigour,  about  the  month  of  June.  "  Thos* 
who  cut  this  plant,"  says  Dr.  F.,  "  wear  leathern 
gloves,  on  account  of  its  poisonous  qualities."  The 
same  gentleman  observes,  he  saw  one  case  in  which 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids  was  produced  by  the  va- 
pour from  Ihe  plant.  Four  pounds  of  the  leaves,  being 
distilled  with  thirty-two  pounds  of  water,  give  it  a 
slight  odour,  although  the  plant  is  entirely  free  from  it. 
Its  taste  is  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth.  The  de- 
coction which  remains  in  the  still  is  brown,  and  is 
generally  covered  with  a  light  brown  pellicle.  When 
strained  and  evaporated,  it  gives  a  shining  black  ex- 
tract. The  leaves  inflame  and  swell  the  hands  and 
arms  of  those  who  take  them  out  of  the  still,  and 
bring  on  an  itching,  which  remains  for  several  days. 
Forty-two  pounds  of  the  leaves  afford  twenty  ounces 
of  extract,  of  a  proper  consistence  for  pills. 

'■A  girl,  in  Flanders,"  says  Dr.  Fresnoi,  "already 
subject  to  fits.  laid  down  some  flowers  in  her  bedroom. 
Next  day  she  told  me  that  she  had  undergone  a  great 
change:  that  she  had  had  no  fits,  and  slept  much  bet- 
ter. It  occurred  to  me,"  says  Dr.  F.  "  that  the  flowers 
occasioned  this  change.  Next  day,  the  flowers  being 
removed,  and  the  window  opened,  the  convulsions  re- 
appeared ;  on  their  being  again  introduced,  the  fits  dis- 
appeared ;  which  proved  plainly  it  was  the  effect  of 
the  flowers.  The  success  of  the  extract,  in  tusait 
convulsiva,  exceeded  my  hopes;  forty-two  children 
being  cured  of  this  disorder  in  Valenciennes,  durini 
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Ihe  tnd  of  the  year  1786.  Four  grains  of  extract  are 
to  be  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  syrup,  of  which  one 
table-spoonful,  given  to  the  child  every  third  hour,  ge- 
nerally abates  the  cough,  and  mostly  leaves  them." 

RHY'AS.  ('fvas,  a  disease  of  the  eye.)  A  decrease 
or  defect  of  the  lachrymal  caruncle.  The  proximate 
cause  is  a  native  defect ;  or  it  may  originate  from  exci- 
sion, erosion,  or  acrimony.  This  disorder  is  commonly 
incurable,  aud  it  induces  an  incurable  epiphora,  or  a 
continual  weeping. 

R.HYPIA.  (From  'Pvpo;,  sordes.)  Foul,  sordid, 
ill-cond'.ioned. 

Rhvtido'sis.    See  Rutidosis. 

RIB.  Costa.  The  ribs  are  the  long  curved  bones 
which  are  placed  in  an  oblique  direction  at  the  sides  of 
the  chest.  Their  number  is  generally  twelve  on  each 
side  ;  but,  in  some  subjects,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
thirteen,  and  in  others,  though  more  rarely,  only  ele- 
ven. They  are  distinguished  into  true  and  false  ribs. 
The  seven  upper  ribs,  which  are  articulated  to  the  ster- 
num, are  called  true  ribs;  and  the  five  lower  ones, 
which  are  not  immediately  attached  to  that  bone,  are 
called  false  ribs.  At  the  posterior  extremity  of  each 
rib,  we  observe  a  small  head,  divided  by  a  middle 
ridge  into  two  articulating  surfaces,  covered  with  car- 
tilage, which  are  received  into  two  cavities,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  formed  in  the  upper  and  lower  part 
of  each  dorsal  vertebra,  as  we  have  observed  in  our 
description  of  the  spine.  This  articulation,  which  is 
secured  by  a  capsular  ligament,  is  a  species  of  gingly- 
mus,  and  allows  only  of  motion  upwards  and  down- 
wards. The  head  of  each  rib  is  supported  by  a  short 
neck,  and  immediately  beyond  this  we  find  a  flattened 
tubercle,  affording  an  oblong  and  slightly  convex  sur- 
face, which  is  articulated  with  the  transverse  process 
of  the  lowest  of  the  two  dorsal  Vertebrae,  with  which 
its  head  is  articulated.  At  some  little  distance  from 
this  tuberosity,  the  rib  makes  a  considerable  curve, 
which  is  usually  called  its  angle.  From  the  tubercle  to 
the  angle,  the  ribs  are  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
approaching  to  a  cylindrical  shape;  but,  from  the  an- 
gle to  their  anterior  extremity,  they  become  thinner  and 
flatter.  To  this  anterior  extremity  is  fixed  a  long, 
broad,  and  strong  cartilage,  which,  in  each  of  the  true 
ribs,  reaches  to  the  sternum,  where  its  articulation  is 
secured  by  a  capsular  ligament,  and  by  other  ligamen- 
tous fibres.  The  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
ribs  being  longer  than  the  rest,  arc  extended  upwards, 
in  order  to  reach  the  sternum,  the  inferior  portion  of 
which  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  filth  rib.  The  carti- 
lages of  these  two  ribs  are  usually  united  into  one,  so 
as  to  leave  no  space  between  them.  The  false  ribs  are 
supported  in  a  different  manner ;  their  cartilages  ter- 
minate in  an  acute  point  before  they  reach  the  sternum, 
the  eighth  rib  being  attached  by  its  cartilage  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh,  or  last  of 
the  true  ribs;  the  ninth  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
eighth;  and  the  tenth  to  the  ninth  ;  Ihe  cartilages  of 
each  rib  being  shorter  than  that  of  the  rib  above  it. 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth,  which  are  the  two  lower- 
most ribs,  are  not  fixed  at  their  anterior  extremities 
like  the  other  ribs,  but  hang  loose,  and  are  supported 
only  by  their  ligamentous  fibres,  and  by  muscles  and 
other  soft  parts. 

The  external  surface  of  each  rib  is  somewhat  con- 
vex, and  ils  internal  surface  slightly  concave.  On  the 
inferior  and  interior  surface  of  these  bones  we  observe 
a  long  fossa,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  intercostal  vessels 
,md  nerves.  This  channel,  however,  does  not  extend 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  rib,  being  observable 
neither  at  the  posterior  extremity,  where  the  vessels 
have  not  yet  reached  the  bone,  nor  at  the  lore  end, 
where  they  are  distributed  to  the  parts  between  the 
ribs.  We  seldom  see  any  marks  of  it  in  the  short  ribs, 
as  in  the  first,  second,  eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  a  description  whirl]  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  ribs  in  general;  but,  as  we  find  them 
differing  from  each  other  in  shape,  length,  situation, 
and  other  respects,  it  will  be  right  to  speak  of  each  rib 
in  particular. 

The  first  rib,  which  is  the  shortest  of  any,  is  like- 
wise the  most  curved.  It  is  broader  than  "the  other 
ribs,  and,  Instead  of  being  placed,  as  they  are,  ob- 
liquely, and  with  its  ,  dges  upwards  and  downwards, 
It  ia  situated  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  one  of 
Its  edges  being  placed  inwards,  or  nearly  so.  Of  these 
edges,  the  iiiner  one  in  sharp,  and  the  outer  one 
*58 
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imei  viat  rounded.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  ami 
its  superior  surface  is  sometimes  slightly  depressed 
anterior  y  by  the  clavicle.  The  head  of  this  rib,  in- 
stead of  being  angular,  is  flattened,  and  slightly  eon 
.vex,  being  received  into  a  cavity,  which  is  formed 
wholly  in  the  first  vertebra,  and  not  by  two  vertebrae, 
as  in  the  case  with  the  other  ribs. 

The  second  rib  is  longer  than  the  first,  but  shorter 
than  the  ribs  below  it.  Its  angle  is  placed  at  a  small 
distance  rom  its  tuberosity,  and  its  head  is  articulated 
with  two  vertebra,  like  the  other  ribs.  The  other  ten 
ribs,  the  last  two  only  excepted,  differ  from  the  genera! 
description  we  have  given,  chiefly  in  the  difference  of 
their  length,  which  goes  on  gradually  increasing,  from 
the  first  or  uppermost,  to  the  seventh  or  last  of  the  true 
ribs,  and  as  gradually  diminishing  from  that  to  the 
twelfth.  Their  obliquity,  in  respect  to  the  spine,  like- 
wise increases  as  they  descend,  as  does  the  distance 
between  the  head  and  angle  of  each  rib,  from  the  first 
ribto  the  ninth.  The  two  lowest  ribsdifler  from  all  tho 
rest  in  the  following  particulars: — Their  heads,  like 
that  of  the  first  rib,  are  rounded,  and  received  into  a 
cavity  formed  entirely  in  the  body  of  one  vertebra  ; 
they  have  no  tubercle  for  their  articulation  with  the 
transverse  processes,  to  which  they  are  only  loosely 
fixed  by  ligaments,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  tenth  rib  is 
sometimes  found  to  agree  with  them:  they  are  much 
shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  false  ribs,  and  the  twelfth 
is  still  shorter  than  the  eleventh.  The  length  of  the 
latter,  however,  is  different  in  different  sabjects,  and  is 
not  always  found  to  be  the  same  on  both  sides.  Ante- 
riorly, as  we  have  already  observed,  their  cartilages 
are  short  and  loose,  not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages 
of  the  other  ribs ;  and  this  seems  to  be,  because  the 
most  considerable  motions  of  the  trunk  are  not  per- 
formed on  the  lumbar  vertebra;  alone,  but  likewise  on 
the  lower  vertebrae  of  the  back;  so  that  if  these  two 
ribs  had  been  confined  anteriorly,  like  the  rest,  and 
likewise  united  to  the  bodies  of  two  verleftae,  and  to 
the  transverse  process,  this  disposition  would  have  im- 
peded the  motion  of  the  two  last  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  consequently  would  have  affected  the  motion  of 
the  trunk  in  general. 

The  use  of  the  ribs  is  to  give  form  to  the  thorax, 
and  to  cover  and  defend  the  lungs;  also  to  assist  in 
breathing ;  for  they  are  joined  to  the  vertebrae  by  regu- 
lar hinges,  which  allow  of  short  motions,  and  to  the 
sternum  by  cartilages,  which  yield  to  the  motion  of  the 
ribs,  and  return  again  when  the  muscles  cease  to  act. 

Ribbed  leaf.    SeeJVervosus. 

RI'BES.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Mono- 
gyvia.    The  currant-tree. 

Ribes  nigrum.  Black  currant.  This  indigenous 
(riant,  Ribes — raccmis  pilosis,  Jloribus  oblongis,  of 
Linnaeus,  affords  larger  berries  than  those  of  the  red, 
which  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  sore  throats, 
and  to  possess  a  diuretic  power  in  a  very  considerable 
degree.  The  leaves  of  the  black  currant  are  extremely 
tragi  ant,  and  have  been  likewise  recommended  for 
their  medicinal  virtue,  which  Bergius  states  to  be 
mundificans,  pellcns,  diuretica.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  the  berries  arc  the  syvupus  ribis  nigri,  and  the 
sucnus  ribis  nigri  inspissatus. 

Ribes  rudiicm.  Grossularia  non  spinosa.  The 
red  currant.  Ribes — inerme  ;  racemis  glabris  pendu- 
lis,  Jloribus  planiusculis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  white 
currant-tree  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  red,  the  fruit 
of  both  is  perfectly  analogous;  therefore,  what  is  said 
of  the  one  applies  to  the  other.  The  red  currant  is  abun- 
dantly  cultivated  in  gardens,  and,  from  its  grateful  aci- 
dit/,  is  universally  acceptable,  either  as  nature  presents 
it,  or  variously  prepared  by  art,  with  the  addition  of 
sugar.  Considered  medicinally,  it  is  esteemed  to  he 
moderately  refrigerant,  antiseptic,  attenuant,  and  ape- 
rient. It  may  be  used  with  considerable  advantage  to 
allay  thirst,  in  most  febrile  complaints,  to  Jesren  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  bile,  and  to  correct  a  p  itrid  and 
scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids,  especially  in  sanguine 
temperaments  ;  but,  in  constitutions  of  a  contrary 
kind,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  flatulency  and  indigestion 

RlilWORT.     See  Plantage  lanceolata. 

RICK.     See  Oryia. 

RICINUS.  (Quasi,  piv  kvvoc,  a  dog's  nose ;  Id- 
ealise they  stick  to  the  noses  of  dogs.)  1.  The  nameof 
a  cenus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Mo 
nacia  ;  Order,  Monadelphia. 
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8.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tlic  plant  tliat  affords 
the  seed  from  which  the  castor-oil  is  prepared. 

Ricinus  communis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
castor-oil  plant.  Catxputia  major;  Kcrva ;  Ricinus 
vulgaris;  Palma  christi  Ricinus— faliis  peltatis  sub- 
palmatis  serratis,  of  Linna-us.  This  plant  appears  to 
he  the  Kiki,  or  Kporwv,  of  Dioscorides,  win  observes, 
that  the  seeds  are  powerfully  cathartic  ;  it  is  also  men- 
tioned by  AOlius,  Pnulus  /Egineta,  and  l'liny.  The 
ricinus  was  first  cultivated  in  England,  in  the  time  of 
Turner,  and  is  now  annually  reared  in  many  garden 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  and  in  that  of  Dr. 
Saunders,  at  Highbury,  the  plant  grew  to  a  stale  of 
great  perfection.  An  oil  extracted  from  the  Beads  of 
this  plant,  and  known  by  the  name  of  oleum  ricini, 
palma  chrbti,  or  castor-oil,  is  the  drug  to  which  the 
pharmacopoeias  refer,  and  which  has  lately  come  into 
frequent  use,  as  a  quick  hut  gentle  purgative.  The 
London  College  directs  this  oil  to  be  expressed  from  the 
seeds  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  oil  of  almonds, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  by  which  the  oil 
would  seem  to  be  obtained  in  the  purest  state.  How- 
ever, we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  method 
is  seldom  practised,  and  that  the  oil  usually  employed 
here  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is 
commonly  prepared  in  the  following  manner: — "The 
seeds  being  freed  from  the  husks,  or  pods,  which  are 
gathered  upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when  begin- 
ning to  burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in  a  mortar,  after- 
ward tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  and  then  thrown  into  a 
large  pot,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  (al>out 
eight  gallons,  to  one  gallon  of  the  seeds',  and  boiled  till 
the  oil  is  risen  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  carefully 
skimmed  oil",  strained,  and  kept  for  use.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  oil  is  entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and  will 
stay  upon  the  stomach  when  it  rejects  all  other  medi- 
cines." Mr.  Long  remarks,  that  the  oil  intended  for 
medicinal  use,  is  more  frequently  cold  drawn,  or  ex- 
tracted from  the  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a  hand- 
press.  But  this  is  thought  more  acrimonious  than  that 
prepared  by  coction.  Dr.  Brown  is  also  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  prefers  the  oil  prepared  by  coction  to  that  by 
expression  ;  he  attributes  its  greater  mildness  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  observing  that  the  expressed  oil,  as 
well  as  the  mixed  juices  of  the  seeds,  are  far  more  ac- 
tive and  violent  in  their  operation. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  '■  this  oil,  when  the  sto- 
mach can  be  reconciled  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able purgatives  we  can  employ.  It  has  this  particular 
advantage,  that  it  operates  sooner  after  its  exhibition 
than  any  other  purgative  I  know  of,  as  it  commonly 
operates  in  two  or  three  hours.  It  seldom  gives  any 
griping,  and  its  operation  is  generally  moderate,  pro- 
ducing one,  two,  or  three  stools  only.  It  is  particularly 
suited  to  cures  of  costiveness,  and  even  to  cases  of 
spasmodic  colic. 

In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
certain  remedies  in  the  dry  belly-ache,  or  colica  picto- 
num.  It  is  seldom  found  heating  or  irritating  to  the 
rectum ;  and,  therefore,  is  sufficiently  well  suited  to 
hemorrhoidal  persons. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  this 
medicine  is,  that  as  an  oil  it  is  nauseous  to  some  per- 
sons ;  and  that,  when  the  dose  is  large,  it  occasions 
sickness  at  the  stomach  for  some  time  after  it  is  taken. 
To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  several  means  have 
been  tried ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  most  effectual  means 
is  the  addition  of  a  little  ardent  spirit.  In  the  West 
Indies,  they  employ  rum  ;  but  that  I  might  not  with- 
draw any  part  of  the  purgative,  I  employed  the  Tine- 
senna  comp.  This,  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  parts  of  the  oil,  and  very  intimately  mixed,  by- 
being  shaken  together  in  a  phial,  both  makes  the  oil 
less  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  makes  it  sit  more  easy 
on  the  stomach.  The  common  dose  of  this  oil  is  a 
table  spoonful,  or  half  an  ounce ;  but  many  persons  re- 
quire a  double  quantity." 

Ricinus  major.     Sec  Jatropha  curcas. 

RiriNCS  vulgaris.     See  Ricinus. 

RICKETS.     See  Rachitis. 

RICTUS.  This  term  is  applied  by  botanists  to  the 
grinning  mouth  or  opening  between  the  two  lips  of  a 
ringent  or  personate  flower. 

Rl'GOR.  A  sudden  coldness,  attended  by  a  shiver- 
te,  more  or  less  perfect. 

RI  MA.  A  fissure,or opening ;  as  the  rima  laryngis, 
rima  vulva. 
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Rima  oi.ottiims.  The  opening  of  the  laryna, 
through  which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lungi. 

RI'MULA.  (Diminutive  of  rima,  a  fissure.)  A 
small  fissure. 

RIN^KUS.  (From  piv,  the  nose.)  See  Compressor 
naris. 

RINCi-WORM.    A  species  of  herpes.     See  Herpes 

RINGENS.  Ringent:  a  term  applied  to  flowers  or 
their  corolla,  which  are  irregular  and  gaping,  like  the 
mouth  of  an  animal ;  as  those  of  the  nettle,  ice. 

A  ringent  tlower  is  also  called  a  lipped  or  labiate  by 
seme  botanists. 

Ki'saqon.     See  Cassumuniar. 

Risioallum.  The  auripigmentum  was  so  called. 
See  .Irsrnious  acid. 

RI'SUS.     Laughter ;  laughing. 

Risus  caninus.  A  kind  of  laughter  in  which  the 
lips  are  contracted,  so  as  to  show  all  the  teeth.     , 

Rises  sardonicus.     See  Sardonic  laugh. 

RIVERIUS,  Lazarus,  was  born  at  Montpclicr,  in 
HB&  Being  naturally  slow  in  his  attainments,  he 
failed  in  his  first  examinations  for  a  degree;  but  this 
only  stimulated  him  to  redoubled  exertions,  so  that  in 
the  following  spring  he  accomplished  his  object  at  the 
age  of  22.  His  attachment  to  study  became  then  very 
great,  and  eleven  years  aller  that  period  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity: which  office  he  filled  with  great  honour  till  his 
death  in  1655.  Riverius  published  some  valuable 
works,  especially  one,  entitled  "  Praxis  Medica;" 
which  appeared  at  first  in  a  concise  form,  as  a  sort  of 
text-book  ;  but  finding  it  very  favourably  received  by 
the  public,  he  enlarged  and  improved  it  considerably  : 
and  it  added  greatly  to  his  reputation,  having  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  as  well  in  the  original,  as 
translated  into  French  and  English. 

RIVINUS,  Augustus  Quirinus,  was  son  of  a 
learned  physician  and  critic,  Andrew  Bnchinann, 
whose  name  was  Latinized  into  Rivinus,  and  born  at 
Leipsic,  in  1652.  He  graduated  at  the  age  of  24,  and 
fifteen  years  after  obtained  the  professorships  of  physi- 
ology and  botany  in  his  native  university  ;  he  was  also 
associated  with  many  learned  bodies ;  and  he  filled 
these  appointments  with  honour  to  himself  till  his 
death,  in  1723.  Rivinus  distinguished  himself  chiefly 
as  a  systematic  botanist ;  but  his  arrangement  was  very 
defective,  being  founded  on  the  number  of  the  petals, 
and  their  being  regulator  irregular.  Though  by  no 
means  eminent  as  a  practical  anatomist,  he  is  said  to 
have  discovered  a  new  salivary  duct.  As  a  medical 
writer,  he  has  the  merit  of  faithful  observation  and 
description  in  his  treatise  "  De  PesteLipsiensi,"  pub- 
lished in  1680.  He  wrote  also  on  dyspepsia,  on  inter 
mittents,  and  various  other  subjects.  His  "  Ccnsura 
Medicamentorum  officinalium,"  ranks  very  high,  on 
account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked  opi- 
nions, however  generally  received,  which  he  believed 
erroneous;  and  to  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  we  owe 
the  great  simplification,  and  other  improvements,  which 
the  .Materia  Medica  exhibits  at  present. 

ROASTING.  A  chemical  process,  generally  per- 
formed in  crucibles,  by  which  mineral  substances  are 
divided,  some  of  tbeir  principles  being  volatilized,  and 
others  changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  other  opera 
lions. 

ROB.  (Rob,  dense,  Arabian.)  An  old  term  for  an 
inspissated  juice. 

ROBORANT.  (Roborans ;  from  roboro,  to  strength- 
en.)    That  which  is  strengthening.     See  Tonic. 

ROCCE'LLA.    See  Lichen  roccella. 

Rochelle-salt.     See  Soda  tartarisata. 

ROCKAMHOLE.  The  Allium  scorodoprasum,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  is  used  for  pickles  and  high-sea 
soned  dishes. 

ROCK-BUTTER.  A  greasy  mineral  which  oozea 
out  of  rocks  that  contain  alum,  at  the  Hurlet  alum- 
work,  near  Paisley. 

Rock  cork.    See  Asbestos. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL.  A  white  and  brown-coloured 
crystallized  silicious  mineral,  found  of  great  size  and 
beauty  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  Dauphiny  affordi 
most  magnificent  groupes. 

Rock-oil.    See  Petroleum. 

ROCK-SALT.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
foliated  and  l\\e  fibrous.  The  principal  depositc  of  thia 
salt  in  Great  Britain  is  in  Cheshire.  In  1000  parts  are 
contained,  according  to  Henry,  983  of  muriate  ef  soda. 
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6i  sulphate  of  lime,  a  little  muriate  of  lime  and  mu- 
riate of  magnesia,  and  10  parts  insoluble  matter. 
Hock-samphire.     See  Crithmum  maritimum. 
Rock,  wood.    The  ligniform  abestos. 
ROCKET.     See  Brassica  eruca. 
Rocket,  Roman.     See  Brassica  eruca. 
Rocket,  wild.     See  Brassica  crueastrum. 

[ROMA YNE,  Nicholas,  M.  D.  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New- York  in  September,  1?j6,  and  obtained  his 
elementary  education  at  Hackensack  in  New-Jersey, 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  the  late  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  Columbia  College.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  went 
abroad,  and  completed  his  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh.    He  also  visited  the  continent,  and  spent  two 

ears  in  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to  New- York  he  com 
menced  his  professional  career.  He  was  advantage- 
ously known  as  an  able  private  lecturer  on  many 
branches  of  medical  science,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I 
bear  witness  to  his  efficient  instrumentality,  in  the 
foundation  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
He  was  its  first  president,  and  gave  instructions  in  that 
institution  on  Anatomy  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
His  address  as  president,  delivered  at  the  first  opening 
of  the  college  in  November,  1807,  is  an  honourable 
specimen  of  his  diversified  attainments  and  talent. 
He  died  in  New-York  in  1817. 

"  Dr.  Romayne,"  says  Dr.  M'Leod,  "  was  a  man  of 
strong  mind,  well  cultivated  and  much  improved  by 
reading,  by  the  society  of  learned  men,  and  by  travel- 
ling. I  knew  him  in  health  and  in  the  midst  of  disease; 
in  affluence  and  in  adversity.  lie  had  much  self-com- 
mand, though  naturally  of  powerful  passions,  and  very 
tender  sensibilities.  Bereaved  of  all  his  children  in 
their  infancy,  he  could  not  endure  the  recollection  of 
their  endearment.  On  the  last  evening  of  his  life  he 
gave  testimony  to  a  dear  friend,  of  his  respect  for  the 
Scriptures.  He  departed  too  s.uddenly  for  me  to  see 
him  on  his  death  bed." — Thach.  Med.  Biog.    A.] 

Rore'lla.     See  Droscra  rotundifolia. 

ROS.    Dew. 

Ros  calabrinus.  The  official  manna  is  sometimes 
bo  termed. 

Ros  sons.     See  Droscra  rotundifolia. 

RO'SA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linniean  system.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Poly- 
gyria.   The  rose. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  erysipelas,  be- 
cause it  begins  with  a  redness  like  that  of  a  rose. 

Rosa  alba.  The  white  rose.  The  flowers  of  this 
species  possess  similar  but  inferior  virtues  to  those  of 
the  damask. 

Rosa  canina.  Rosa  sylvestris ;  Cynorrhodon;  Cy- 
nosbalos.  The  dog  rose,  or  wild-brier,  or  hip-tree. 
Rosa — germinibus  ovatis  pcdunculisque  glabris,  caule 
petiolisque  aculeatis,  of  Liniiams.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree,  called  heps,  or  hips,  has  a  sourish  taste,  and  ob- 
tains a  place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  in  the 
form  of  conserve.  It  is  seldom  employed  but  to  give 
form  to  more  active  remedies,  in  pills,  boluses,  linc- 
tuses,  &c. 

Rosa  centifolia.  The  pharmacopoeial  and  syste- 
matic name  of  the  damask  rose.  Rosa  damasccda  ; 
Rosa  pallida.  The  damask  rose.  The  pharmaco- 
poeias direct  a  syrup  to  be  prepared  from  the  petals  of 
this  rose,  Rosa — germinibus  ovatis  pcdunculisque  his- 
pidis,  caule  hispido  aculcato  pctiolis  inermibus,  of  Lin- 
na:us ;  which  is  found  to  be  a  pleasant  and  useful  laxa- 
tive for  children,  or  to  obviate  costiveness  in  adults. 
Most  of  the  roses,  though  much  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, are  far  from  being  distinctly  characterized. 
Those  denominated  varieties  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  often  permanently  uniform  ;  and  the  specific  dif- 
ferences, as  hitherto  pointed  out,  are  in  many  respects 
so  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  satisfactory  discrimi- 
nation, that  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish 
which  are  species  and  which  are  varieties  only.  The 
damask  rose  seems  to  be  another  species  widely  dif 
ferent  from  the  ccntifolia,  as  appears  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  Du  Roi  and  Miller. 

The  petals  are  directed  for  medical  use  ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  red  colour,  and  of  a  very  fragrant  odour,  which, 
to  most  people,  is  extremely  agreeable  ;  and  therefore 
tliis  and  most  of  the  other  roses  are  much  used  as 
nosegays.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  in  some 
instances,  they  have,  under  certain  circumstances, 
produced  alarming  symptoms.     The  petals  "impart 


theii  odorous  matter  to  watery  liquors,  bcth  by  Jnluslon 
and  distillation.  Six  poundsof  fresh  roses  impregnate, 
by  distillation,  a  gallon,  or  more,  of  water,  strongly  with 
their  fine  flavour.  On  distilling  large  quantities,  there 
separates  from  the  watery  fluid  a  small  portion  of  a 
fragrant  bulyraceous  oil,  which  liquefies  by  heat,  and 
appears  yellow,  but  concretes  in  the  cold  into  a  white 
mass.  A  hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Tachenius  and  Hoffman,  af- 
forded scarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil."  The  smell  of 
the  oil  exactly  resembles  that  of  roses,  and  is  therefore 
much  used  as  a  perfume.  It  possesses  very  little  pun- 
gency, and  has  been  highly  recommended  for  its  cordial 
and  analeptic  qualities.  These  flowers  also  contain  a 
bitterish  substance,  which  is  extracted  by  water  along 
with  the  odorous  principle,  and  remains  entire  in  the 
decoction  after  the  latter  has  been  separated  by  distil 
lation,  or  evaporation. 

This  fixed  sapid  matter  of  the  petals  manifests  a  pur 
gative  quality ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  flowers 
are  received  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Rosa  damascene.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rosa  gallica.  The  pharmacopoeial  and  systematic 
name  of  the  red  rose.  Rosa  rubra.  The  flowers  of 
this  species,  Rosa — germinibus  ovatis  pcdunculisque 
hispidis,  caule  petiolisque  hispido  aculeatis,  of  Lin- 
na;us,  are  valued  for  their  adstringent  qualities,  which 
are  most  considerable  before  the  petals  expand ;  and 
therefore  in  this  state  they  are  chosen  for  medicinal  use, 
and  ordered  by  the  pharmacopoeias  in  different  prepa- 
rations, as  those  of  a  conserve,  or  confection,  a  honey 
an  infusion,  and  a  syrup.  The  infusion  of  roses  is'a 
grateful  cooling  subadsliingcm,  and  useful  in  haemop- 
tysis, and  other  hemorrhagic  complaints  :  its  efficacy, 
however,  depends  chiefly  on  the  sulphuric  acid  added 

Rosa  pallida.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rosa  rubra.     See  Rosa  gallica. 

Rosa  sylvestris.     See  Rosa  canina. 

ROSA'CEUS.  Rose-like.  1.  Applied  to  corolla 
which  spread  like  a  rose,  as  those  of  the  Dryas. 

2.  The  term  gutta  rosacea  is  applied  to  little  rosy- 
coloured  spots  upon  the  face  and  nose. 

ROSACIC  ACID.  There  is  deposited  from  the  urine 
of  persons,  labouring  under  gout  and  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, a  sediment  of  a  rose  colour,  occasionally  in  red- 
dish crystals.  This  was  first  discovered  to  be  a  peculiar 
acid  by  M.  Proust,  and  afterward  examined  by  M. 
Vauquelin.  This  acid  is  solid,  of  a  lively  cinnabar 
hue,  without  smell,  with  a  faint  taste,  but  reddening 
litmus  very  sensibly.  On  burning  coal  it  isdecomposed 
into  a  pungent  vapour,  which  has  not  the  odour  of 
burning  animal  matter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  it  even  softens  in  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol 
It  forms  soluble  salts  with  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  ba- 
rytes,  strontites,  and  lime.  It  gives  a  slight  rose-co- 
loured precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  It  also  com- 
bines with  liihic  acid,  forming  so  intimate  a  union,  that 
the  lithic  acid  in  precipitating  from  urine,  carries  the 
other,  though  a  deliquescent  substance,  down  along 
with  it.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  acting  on  the  sediment 
of  urine  with  alkohol. 

ROSALIA.  A  name  in  some  authors  for  the  mea- 
sles, or  a  disease  very  like  the  measles. 

ROSE.    See  Rosa. 

Rose,  damask.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rose,  dog.     See  Rosa  canina. 

Rosea  radix.     See  Rhoiliola. 

Rose,  red.     See  Rosa  gallica. 

ROSE  ROOT.    Sec  Rhodiola. 

Rose,  white.     See  Rosa  alba. 

Rosebay  willow  herb.    See  Epilobium  angvstifolivm. 

ROSEMARY.     See  Rosmarinus. 

ROSEOLA.  (From  rosa,  a  rose:  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  the  rash.'i  A  rose-coloured  efflorescence, 
variously  figured,  without  wheals,  or  papula-,  and  not 
contagious.  It  is  mostly  symptomatic,  occurring  in 
connexion  with  different  febrile  complaints,  and  re- 
quiring no  deviation  from  the  treatment  respectively 
adapted  to  them. 

Its  principal  varieties  arc  comprised  under  the  seven 
following  heads : 

1.  The  Roseola  astiva  appears  first  on  tile  face  and 
neck,  and  la  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  body,  producing  a  considerable  degree 
of  itching  and  tingling.  It  is  distributed  into  separate 
small  patches,  of  various  figure,  but  larger  and  more 
irregular  forms  than  in  the  measles.    It  is  at  first  red, 
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but  soon  assumes  its  deep  roseate  hue.  The  fauces 
are  tinged  with  the  same  colour,  and  a  slight  rough- 
ness of  the  tonsils  is  felt  in  swallowing. 

The  rash  continues  vivid  through  the  second  day ; 
after  which  it  declines  in  brightness,  slight  specks  only 
remaining  of  a  dark  hue,  on  the  fourth  day ;  which, 
with  the  constitutional  affection,  wholly  disappear  on 
the  fifth. 

The  efflorescence  sometimes  is  partial,  extending 
only  over  portions  of  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  and  shoulders,  in  patches,  slightly  elevated, 
and  itching  considerably,  but  in  this  form  the  disease 
continues  a  week  or  longer,  the  rash  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing several  times ;  sometimes  from  taking  warm 
liquors,  and  sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause. 
The  retrocession  is  usually  accompanied  with  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  headache,  and  raininess  :  which  arc 
immediately  relieved  on  its  appearance.  It  commonly 
occurs  in  females  of  irritable  constitution  in  summer. 
Light  diets  and  acidulated  drinks,  with  occasional  lax- 
atives, palliate  the  symptoms. 

•2.  The  Roseola  autumualis  occurs  in  children,  In  the 
autumn,  in  distinct  circular  or  oval  patches,  which 
gradually  increase  to  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  are  of 
a  dark  damask  rose  hue.  It  appears  chiefly  on  the 
arms,  sometimes  desquamating,  and  its  decline  seems 
to  be  expedited  by  the  internal  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  The  Roseola  annulata  occurs  on  almost  every 
part  of  the  body,  in  rose-coloured  rings,  with  central 
areas  of  the  usual  colour  of  the  skin.  When  accom- 
panied with  fever  its  duration  is  short :  at  other  times, 
without  any  constitutional  disorder,  it  continues  for  a 
considerable  and  uncertain  period.  The  rings  are,  at 
first,  from  a  line  to  two  lines  in  diameter,  but  gradually 
dilating  leave  a  larger  central  space,  sometimes  of  the 
diameter  of  half  an  inch.  The  efflorescence  is  less 
vivid  (and  in  the  chronic  form  usually  fades)  in  the 
morning,  but  increases  in  the  evening  or  night,  and 
produces  a  heat  and  itching  in  the  skin.  When  it  be- 
comes very  faint  in  colour  for  several  days,  the  sto- 
mach is  disordered,  and  languor,  giddiness,  and  pains 
of  the  limbs  ensue,  which  are  relieved  by  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath. 

Sea-bathing  and  the  mineral  acids  afford  much  relief 
in  the  chronic  forms  of  this  rash. 

4.  Roseola  infantilis  is  a  closer  rash  occurring  in  in- 
fants during  the  irritation  of  dentition,  of  disordered 
bowels,  and  in  fevers.  It  is  very  irregular  in  its  ap- 
pearances, sometimes  continuing  only  for  a  night, 
sometimes  appearing  and  disappearing  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  with  violent  disorder,  and  sometimes 
arising  in  single  patches  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
successively.  It  is  alleviated  by  the  remedies  adapted 
to  relieve  bowel  complaints,  painful  dentition  and 
other  febrile  affections  with  which  it  is  connected. 

5.  Roseola  variolosa  occurs  previously  to  the  erup- 
tion both  of  the  natural  and  inoculated  small-pox,  but 
seldom  before  the  former.  It  appears  in  the  inoculated 
disease,  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruptive  fever,  which 
is  generally  the  ninth  or  tenth  after  inoculation.  It  is 
first  seen  on  the  arms,  breast,  and  face ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  extends  over  the  trunk,  and  extremities. 

Sometimes  it  is  distributed  in  oblong  irregular 
patches,  sometimes  diffused  with  numerous  interstices, 
and  sometimes  it  forms  an  almost  continuous  redness 
over  the  whole  body,  being  in  some  parts  slightly  ele- 
vated. It  continues  about  three  days,  on  the  second  or 
last  of  which,  the  variolous  pustules  may  be  distin- 
guished, in  the  general  redness,  by  their  rounded  eleva- 
tion, hardness,  and  whiteness  of  their  tops. 

6.  Roseola  vaccina  appears  generally  in  a  congeries 
of  dots  and  small  patches,  but  sometimes  diffuse  like 
the  former;  takes  place  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  alter 
vaccination,  at  the  place  of  inoculation,  and  at  the 
same  lime  with  the  areola  that  is  formed  round  the  ve- 
sicle, from  whence  it  spreads  irregularly  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body. 

It  is  usually  attended  with  a  very  quick  pulse,  white 
tongue,  and  great  restlessness. 

7.  Roi  cola  miliaris  often  accompanies  an  eruption  of 
miliary  v esicles after  fever.  It  is  sometimes  connected 
with  attacks  of  the  gout  and  of  the  febrile  rheumatism, 
accompanied  with  considerable  fever,  extreme  languor 
and  depression  of  spirits,  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  tor- 
pid bowels,  and  terminates  on  the  seventh  day  by  des- 
quamation. 

ROSEWOOD.    See  Rhodium  lignum. 
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ROSE  WORT.    Sec  Rhodiola 

ROSIN.    See  Resina, 

ROSMARINUS.  (Quasi  rosa,  jjuupva,  because  It 
smells  like  myrrh.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnvan  system.  Class,  Diandria;  Order, 
.Monognyia. 

2.  The  pharmacopeia]  name  of  the  common  rose- 
mary. 

Rosmarinus  iiortbnsis.  See  Rosmarinus  offici- 
nalis. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  rosemary.  Rosmarinus  horlensis ; 
l,)banolis  coronaria  ;  Dcndrolibamts  ;  Rosmarinus,  of 
LinnffiUS.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  tiiis  plant  have  a 
fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste, 

Rosemary  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
those  plants  which  stimulate  and  corroborate  the 
nervous  system ;  it  has  therefore  been  recommended  in 
various  BBeetions supposed  to  proceed  from  debility,  or 
defective  excitement  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  in 
certain  headaches,  deafness,  giddiness,  and  in  some 
hysterical  and  dyspeptic  symptoms.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  rosemary  are,  an  essential  oil  from  their 
leaves,  or  from  the  herb  in  flower,  n  conserve  of  the 
flowers,  and  a  spirit  formerly  called  Hungary  water, 
from  the  flowery  tops.  The  tops  are  also  used  in  the 
compound  spirit  of  Lavender,  and  soap  liniment. 

Rosmarinus  sylvestris.     See  Ledum  palnstrc. 

ROSTELLUM.  A  little  beak.  Applied  to  that 
part  of  the  seed  which  is  pointed,  penetrates  the  earth, 
and  becomes  the  root.    See  Corculum. 

ROSTRATU3.  Rostrate.  Applied  to  the  pod  of 
the  Sinapis  alba. 

ROSTRUM.  (From  rodo,  to  gnaw  ;  because  birds 
use  it  to  tear  their  food  with.)     1.  A  beak. 

2.  The  piece  of  flesh  which  hangs  between  the  di 
vision  of  the  hare-lip  is  called  rostrum  leporinum. 

3.  Applied  in  botany  it  some  elongation  of  a  seed- 
vessel,  originating  from  Uie  permanent  style;  as  in 
Geranium :  though  it  is  also  used  for  naked  seeds  ;  as 
Scandiz. 

ROTACE/E.  (From  rota,  a  wheel.)  The  name  of 
an  order  of  plants  in  Linnams's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  those  which  have  one  flat  wheel- 
shaped  petal. 

ROTACISMUS.  The  harsh  or  asperated  vibration 
of  the  letter  r  or  po,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England. 

ROTANG.     See  Calamus  rotang. 

ROTATOR.  (From  roto,  to  turn.)  A  muscle  the 
office  of  which  is  to  wheel  about  the  thigh. 

ROTATUS.  Rotate,  or  wheel-like;  salver-shaped 
Applied  to  the  corolls,  nectary,  &c;  as  the  nectary  of 
the  Ci/ssampclos,  the  corolla  of  the  Borago  officinalis. 

RO'TULA.  (Diminutive  of  rota,  a  wheel:  so  called 
from  its  shape.)     See  Patella. 

ROTUNDUS.     See  Round. 

ROUGE.     See  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

ROUND.  Rotundus.  Many  parts  of  animals  and 
vegetables  receive  this  trivial  name  from  their  shape  ; 
as  round  ligaments,  round  foramen,  &c;  and  leaves, 
stems,  seeds,  &c.  as  the  seed  of  the  Pisum  Brassica,  &c. 

Round-leaved  sorrel.     See  Rumcz  scutatus. 

Roinb  lioamknts.  Ugamenta  rotunda.  A  bun- 
dle of  vessels  and  fibres  contained  in  a  duplicature  of 
the  peritoneum,  that  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the 
uterus,  through  the  abdominal  rings,  and  disappear  in 
the  pudenda. 

RUBE'DO.  (From  ruber,  red.)  A  diffused,  but  not 
spoiled,  redness  in  any  part  of  the  skin  ;  such  as  that 
which  arises  from  blushing. 

RUBEFACIENT.  (Rubefaciens ;  from  rubef ado, 
to  make  red.)  That  substance  which,  when  applied 
a  certain  time  to  the  skin,  induces  a  redness  without 
blistering. 

R1BELITE.    Red  tourmalin. 

RUBE'OLA.  (From  ruber,  red  ;  or  from  rubeo,  to 
become  red.)  Morbili.  The  measles.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Exanthemata, 
of  Cullen;  known  by  synocha,  hoarseness,  dry  cough, 
sneezing,  drowsiness;  about  the  fourth  day,  eruption 
or  small  red  points,  discernible  by  the  touch,  which, 
after  three  days,  ends  in  mealy  desquamation.  The 
blood,  after  venisection,  exhibits  an  inflammatory 
crust.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  related,  H 
is  remarkable,  that  the  eyes  and  eyelids  always  show 
the  presence  of  this  disease,  being  somewhat  inflamed 
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and  suffussd  with  tears  The  synocha  continues  (lur- 
ing the  whole  progress  of  the  disease.  In  systems  of 
nosology,  several  varieties  of  measles  are  mentioned, 
but  iliey  may  he  all  comprehended  under  two  heads; 
the  one  attended  with  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms 
of  general  inflammation  ;  the  other  accompanied  by  a 
putrid  diathesis. 

The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
as  an  epidemic,  but  the  middle  of  winter  is  the  time 
they  are  usually  most  prevalent ;  and  they  attack  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  but  children  are  most  liable  to  them. 
They  prove  most  unfavourable  to  such  as  are  of  a 
plethoric  or  scrofulous  habit.  Like  the  small-pox,  they 
never  affect  persons  but  once  in  their  life  ;  their  con- 
lagion  appears  to  be  of  a  specific  nature.  The  eruption 
is  usually  preceded  by  a  general  uneasiness,  chilliness, 
and  shivering,  pain  in  the  head,  in  grown  persons; 
hut  in  children  a  heaviness  and  soreness  in  the  throat; 
sickness  and  vomiting,  with  other  affections,  such  as 
nappen  in  most  fevers;  but  the  chief  characteristic 
symptoms  are,  a  heaviness  about  the  eyes,  with 
swelling,  inflammation,  and  adefluxion  of  sharp  tears, 
and  great  acuteness  of  sensation,  so  that  they  cannot 
bear  the  light  without  pain,  together  with  a  discharge 
of  such  serous  humour  from  the  nostrils,  which  pro- 
duce sneezing.  The  heat  and  other  febrile  symptoms, 
increase  very  rapidly  ;  to  which  succeeds  a  frequent 
and  dry  cough,  a  stuffing,  great  oppression,  and  often- 
times retching  to  vomit,  with  violent  pains  in  the  loins, 
and  sometimes  a  looseness ;  at  other  times  there  is 
great  sweating,  the  tongue  foul  and  white,  the  thirst 
very  great,  and,  in  general,  the  fever  runs  much  higher 
than  in  the  milder  sort  of  the  regular  small-pox.  The 
eruptions  appear  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and 
sometimes  about  the  end  of  the  third.  On  the  third  or 
fourth  day  from  their  first  appearance,  the  redness  di- 
minishes, the  spots,  or  very  small  papula;,  dry  up,  the 
cuticle  peels  off',  and  is  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The 
symptoms  do  not  go  off  o/i  the  eru  ption,  as  in  the  small- 
pox, except  tl>e  vomiting ;  the  cough  and  headache 
continue,  with  the  weakness  and  defluxion  on  the 
eyes,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fever.  On  the 
ninth  or  eleventh  duy,  no  trace  of  redness  is  to  be 
found,  but  the  skin  assumes  its  wonted  appearance  ; 
yet,  without  there  have  been  some  considerable  eva- 
cuations either  by  the  skin,  or  by  vomiting,  the  patient 
will  hardly  recover  strength,  but  the  cough  will  con- 
tinue, the  fever  return  with  new  violence,  and  bring 
an  great  distress  and  danger. 

In  the  more  alarming  cases,  spasms  of  the  limbs, 
Eubsultus,  tendinum,  delirium,  or  what  more  frequently 
happens,  coma,  supervene.  This  last  symptom  so  fre- 
quently attends  the  eruptive  fever  of  measles,  that  by 
some  practitioners  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  diag- 
nostics. 

In  measles,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases,  the  symp- 
toms generally  suffer  some  remission  towards  the 
morning,  returning  however  towards  the  evening  with 
increased  severity. 

The  measles,  even  when  violent,  are  not  usually 
attended  with  a  putrid  tendency  ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  such  a  disposition  prevails  both  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  and  at  its  termination.  In  such 
cases,  petechia;  are  to  be  observed  interspersed  among 
the  eruptions,  and  these  last  become  livid,  or  assume 
almost  a  black  colour.  Ihemonhages  break  out  from 
different  parts  of  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent, 
feeble,  and  perhaps  irregular,  universal  debility  en- 
sues, and  the  patient  is  destroyed. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  much  fever,  with  great 
difiiculty  of  breathing,  and  Oliver  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monic inflammation,  or  where  there  is  great  debility, 
with  a  tendency  to  putreBcency,  there  will  always  be 
considerable  danger  ;  but  the  consequences  attendant 
on  the  measles  are  in  general  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  Immediate  disease  ;  for  although  a  person  may  get 
through  it,  and  appear  for  a  tune  to  be  recovered,  still 
hectic  symptoms  and  pulmonary  consumption  shall 
afterward  arise,  and  destroy  him,  or  an  ophthalmia 
shall  ensue. 

Measles,  as  well  as  smallpox,  not  unfrequently  call 
into  action  a  disposition  to  scrofula,  where  such  hap- 
pens to  exist  in  the  habit.  Another  had  consequence 
of  the  measles  is,  tlvatthe  bowels  are  often  left  by  them 
in  a  very  weak  state;  a  chronic  diarrha-a  remaining, 
which  has  sometimes  proved  fatal.  Dropsy  has  also 
been  known  as  a  consequence  of  measles. 
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The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  r,n  dissec- 
tions of  those  who  die  of  measles  are  pretty  much 
confined  to  the  lungs  and  intestines :  the  former  of 
which  always  show  strong  marks  of  inflammation,  and 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  sphacelus.  Where  the  pa- 
tient dies  under  the  eruption,  the  trachea  and  larger 
branches  of  the  bronchia,  as  in  the  small- pox,  are  often 
covered  with  it,  which  may  account  for  the  increase  ol 
the  cough  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  as  it  usually  ap- 
pears, the  object  is  to  moderate  the  accompanyinj 
synocha  fever,  and  attend  to  the  state  of  certain  or- 
gans, particularly  the  lungs  and  the  bowels.  When 
there  are  no  urgent  local  symptoms,  it  will  be  com- 
monly sufficient  to  pursue  the  general  antiphlogistic 
plan,  (avoiding,  however,  too  free  or  sudden  exposure 
to  cold,)  keeping  the  bowels  open,  and  encouraging 
diaphoresis  by  mild  autimonials,  &c.  Sometimes, 
however,  in  plethoric  habits,  especially  where  the  lungs 
arc  weak,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  by  a  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood.  Where  the  eruption  has  been 
imprudently  checked,  much  distress  usually  follows, 
and  it  will  be  advisable  to  endeavour  to  bring  it  out 
again  by  the  warm  bath,  with  other  means  of  increas- 
ing the  action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels.  Should  an 
inflammatory  determination  of  the  lungs  occur,  more 
active  evacuations  must  be  practised,  as  explained 
under  the  head  of  Pneunwnia.  The  cough  may  be  pal- 
liated by  opium,  joined  with  expectorants,  demulcents, 
&c. :  and  an  occasional  emetic  will  be  proper,  when 
there  is  much  wheezing.  Where  diarrhcea  takes 
place,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  suppress  it  at  once; 
but  if  troublesome,  modeiate  it  by  small  doses  of  opium, 
assisted  perhaps  by  astringents.  At  the  decline  of  the 
disorder,  much  attention  is  often  required  to  prevent 
phthisis  pulmonalis  supervening.  Should  the  disorder 
ever  put  on  a  putrid  character,  the  general  plan  pointed 
out  under  typhus  must  be  pursued. 

RU'BIA.  (From  ruber,  red:  so  called  from  its  red 
roots.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsan  system.     Class,  Te.trandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  madder  plant, 
Rubia  tinctorum. 

Rubia  tinctorum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
madder  plant.  Erythrodanum  ;  Rubia  major  ;  Radix 
rubra.  Dyers'  madder.  Rubia— fuliis  annuls,  caule 
aculeate,  of  Linnajus.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  a 
bitterish,  somewhat  austere  taste,  and  a  slight  smell, 
not  of  the  agreeable  kind.  It  was  formerly  considered 
as  a  deobstruent,  detergent,  and  diuretic,  but  it  is  now 
very  seldom  used. 

RUBI  GO.  (Rubigo,  inis.  f. ;  d  colore  rubro,  from 
its  red  colour.)     Rust. 

Riibigo  curat.     Seo  Verdigris. 

Rubiqo  FERRI.     Sec  Fcrri  subcarbonas. 

Rubi'nus.  (From  ruber,  red:  so  named  from  its 
colour.)     A  carbuncle.     See  jinthrax. 

Rubinus  verus.    See  Jtntkrax. 

RUBULI.  (From  rubus,  a  blackberry  or  raspherry.) 
The  specific  name  in  Good's  Nosology  of  the  J  aws. 

RU'BUS.  (From  ruber,  red:  so  called  from  its  red 
fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.     Class,  It  vsandria ;  Order,  Polygynia. 

Rubus  arcticus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
shrubby  strawberry.  Rubus— fohis  altcrnatis,  caule 
incrmi  unifiora.  The  berries,  Bacon  norlandic<r,  are 
recommended  by  Linmeus  as  possessing  antiseptic,  re 
frigerant,  and  antiscorbutic  qualities. 

Hubis  c.tsirs.  The  systematic  name  of  the  dew 
berry  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  the  blackberry 
In  appearance  and  qualities. 

Rubus  cham.cmorus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cloudberry-tree.  Cliajn<rmorus;  Chammrubus  fotiis  ribis 
,'higlirir;  Rubus  palustris  humilis;  f'accinium  I,ancas- 
tn  nsr  ; Rubus  al/iinus humilis  .Inglicus.  Cloudberries 
and  knolherries.  The  ripe  fruit  of  this  plant,  Rubus 
— foliis  simplicibus  lobatis,  caule  intcrno  unifioro,  of 
Llitnawa.  is  prepared  Into  a  jam ;  and  is  recommended 
to  allay  thirst,  &c.  in  fevers,  phthisical  diseases,  h:e- 
moptysis,  &c.  As  an  antiscorbutic,  it  is  said  to  excel 
the  scurvy-grass  and  other  vegetables  of  that  tribe  in 
common  use. 

Rubus  fruticosus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  bramble,  which  affords  blackberries.  The 
lien  ies  are  eaten  in  abundance  by  children,  and  are 
wholesome  and  gently  aperient.  Too  large  quantities, 
however,  when  the  stomach  is  weak,  produce  vomit 
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tng  and  great  distention  of  the  belly,  from  flatus.    See 
fYuits,  summer 

Ki'bvs  iD*U3.     The  systematic  name  of  the  rasp- 
berry.     Balinon ;  Moron.    Rubus— foliis  quinato-pm- 
liitu  tcrnatisque,  caule  aculeato,  pctiolis  canaliculatis, 
of  Liimssus.    The  fruit  of  this  plant  has  a  pleural 
sweet  taste,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grateful  fla- 
vour, on  account  of  which  it  is  chiefly   valued.     Its 
virtues  consist  in  allaying  beat  and  thirst,  and  promot- 
ing the  natural  excretions.     A  grateful  syrup  prepared 
from  the  juice  is  directed  lor  officinal  use. 
|Kubus  TRIVlu.ts.     See  Blackberry.     A.] 
[Ki'Birs  vn.i.osis.     See  Blackberry.     A.] 
RUBY.     See  Sapphire. 
RU'CTUS.     An  eructation. 
RUE.     See  Ruta  gruvcoleits. 
Rue,  goats.     See  Galega. 

Ri  fi  PU.11..E.  Rufus's  pills.  A  compound  very 
similar  to  the  alofitic  pills  with  myrrh.  See  PUula 
aloes  curn  myrrha. 

RUFUS,  the  Epbestan  a  physician  and  anatomist 
of  considerable  eminence  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  es- 
teemed by  Galen  one  of  the  most  able  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  traced  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the 
brain  by  dissecting  brutes,  and  considered  some  of  them 
as  contributing  to  motion,  others  to  sensation.  He  even 
observed  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye. 
He  considered  tiie  heart  as  the  scat  of  life,  and  of  the 
animal  heat,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  pulse,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  its  left  ventricle  and  of  the 
arteries.  There  is  a  very  respectable  treatise  by  him 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  and  the  Method 
of  curing  them.  He  also  wrote  a  good  work  on  Pur- 
gative Medicines:  and  a  little  treatise  on  the  Names 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  Body. 
Galen  affirms  also,  that  Rufus  was  the  author  of  an 
Essay  on  the  Materia  Medica,  in  verse ;  and  Suidas 
mentions  others  on  the  Atra  bills,  &c,  but  these  are 
all  lost. 

R  U  G  O  S  U  S.  Rugged.  A  term  applied  to  a 
leaf,  when  the  veins  are  tighter  than  the  surface  be- 
tween them,  causing  the  latter  to  swell  into  little  ine- 
qualities, as  the  various  species  of  sage.  The  seeds  of 
the  Lilhospermum  arvense  are  rugose. 

RUM.  A  spirituous  liquor,  well  known,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sugar-cane. 

RU'MEX.  {Rumez,  ids.  m. ;  a  sort  of  pike,  spear,  or 
halberd,  which  the  shape  of  the  leaves  in  various  spe- 
cies much  resembles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Hezandria ;  Order, 
Trirryma.    The  dock. 

Rvmei  acetosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  sorrel.  Acetosa;  Ar.etosavulgaris ;  Acetosa 
pratensis ;  Acetosa  arvensis.  Sorrel;  sour-dock.  Ru- 
tnex— foliis  oblongis  sagittatis,  floribus  dtaeiis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  sour,  but  not 
the  root,  which  is  bitter.  It  grows  in  the  meadows  and 
common  fields. 

Rumex  acutus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  sharp- 
pointed  wild-dock.  Oxylapathum ;  J.apalhum.  Ru- 
mex—fioribus  hermaphrodites ;  valvulis  dentatis  gra- 
niferis,  foliis  cordalo  oblongis  acuminalis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  used 
in  Germany  to  cure  the  itch ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  in  the  cure  of 
leprous  and  impetiginous  affections,  both  alone  and 
boiled  with  vinegar. 

Rumex  alpinus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  the  monk's  rhubarb.  See  Rnmez  pa- 
Ucntia. 
Rumex  aquaticus.  See  Rumex  hydrolapalhum. 
["Rumex  britannica.  The  common  American 
water-dock,  which  grows  in  wet,  bogey  soils,  and 
upon  the  margin  of  ditclies,  is  a  moderately  stimulating 
and  astringent  plant.  It  is  esteemed  by  many  coun- 
try practitioners  as  a  local  application  to  indolent  and 
ill-conditioned  ulcers.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  root  is 
usually  employed  as  a  wash  in  these  cases.  Some- 
times an  ointment,  formed  by  simmering  the  root  in 
hog's  lard,  is  beneficially  applied  in  herpes.  The  use 
of  this  plant,  according  to  Colden,  was  learned  from  the 
ladians."— Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

Rumex  crispus.  The  systematic  name  of  the  crisp- 
leaved  dock. 

Rumex  iivdrolapathum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  wat?t  dock.  Hydrolapalhum;  Rumex  aquatiens ; 
Herba  Hniinnica;  Lapalhum  aquaticum.    The  wa- 
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ter  dock.      Rumex— toribus  hermaphroditiM,  VJifU<.t 
tntegris    graniferis,  foliis  lanceotatis,  of    Llliuieu*. 
The  leave's  of  this  plant  manifest  considerable  acidity, 
and  are  said  to  p<MMM  a  laxative  quality.     The  root  is 
strongly   adsti -ingeut,   and    has  been   much  eiiqil 
both  externally  and  internally,  for  the  cure  of 
(limniMfi  of  the  skin,  as  scurvy,  lepra,  lichen,  &c.    The 
rout  powdered  ii  laid  to  be  mi  excellent  dentifrice. 

["  Rumex  obtusikolu's.  This  species  of  dock  is  a 
foreign  plant,  naturalised  as  a  need  in  the  cultivated 

grounds  in  this  country.  The  root  is  bitterish  and  as 
tiingent.  A  decoction,  taken  internally,  is  laxative 
Externally  it  is  applied  for  the  euro  of  uicers  and  cuta- 
neous diseases,  and  sometimes  with  very  good  effect. 
The  Rumez  crispus,  or  curled  dock,  another  Important 
weed,  resembles  this  in  its  qualities,  and,  in  the  form 
of  ointment  or  decoction,  is  found  to  ecu  e  mild  cases  of 
psora  and  other  eruptions." — Big.  Alat.  Med.     A.] 

Rumiex  patikntia.  The  systematic  name  ol  the 
garden  patience.  Rluibarbarnin  monachorum ;  Hip 
polapathum,  Patie.ntia.  Monk's  rhubarb.  The  root 
of  this  plant,  and  that  of  the  Rumex  alpinus,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Murray,  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
virtues  of  rhubarb,  Inn  in  an  inferior  degree.  It  is  ob- 
viously more  adsliiiigent  than  rhubarb,  but  comes  very 
far  short  of  its  purgative  virtue. 

Rumex  sanguineus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
bloody  dock,  the  root  of  which  lias  an  austere  and  ad- 
stringent  taste,  and  is  sometimes  given  by  the  vulgar 
in  the  cure  of  dysentery. 

Rumex  scutatus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
French  sorrel,  sometimes  called  acetosa  rotundifolia, 
in  the  shops.  Acetosa  romana;  Acetosa  rotundifolia 
hortensis.  Roman,  or  garden  sorrel.  Rumex — foliis 
cordato-hastatis,  ramis  aivergentibus,  floribus  hcr- 
maphrodttis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  common  in  our  gar 
dens,  and  in  many  places  is  known  by  the  culinary 
name  of  Green-sauce.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those 
of  common  sorrel.     See  Rumix  acetosa. 

RUN'CINATUS.  Runcinate:  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  shaped  like  the  tooth  of  a  lion:  that  is,  cut 
into  several  transverse,  acute  segments,  pointing  back- 
wards ;  as  in  J^contodon  taraxacum,  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaf,  dens  dc  iion,  and  hence  Dandelion. 

Rupei.lensis  sal.    (From  Rupelta,  Rochella,  where, 
it  was  first  made.)     Rochelle  salt.    See  Soda  tartari 
lata. 
RUPTU'RA.    See  Hernia. 
RUPTURE.     See  Hernia. 
RUPTURE -WORT.     See  Herniaria. 
RU'SCUS.     (A  russo  colore,  from  the  carnation  co 
lour  of  its  berries.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.     Class,  Viacia;  Order,  Syn 
gcnesin. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  butcher's  broom 
Ruscus  aculeatus. 

Ruscus  aculeatus.  The  systematic  name  of 
butcher's  broom,  or  knee  holly.  Bruscus  ;  Ozymyr- 
rhine;  Ozymyrsine  ;  Myrtacantha ;  Myacantha  ;  Sco- 
pa  rcgia.  Wild  myrtle.  A  small  evergreen  shrub, 
the  Rucus  foliis  supra  floriferis  nudis  of  Linnaeus. 
It  crows  in  woods  and  thickets  in  this  country.  The 
root,  which  is  somewhat  thick,  knotty,  and  furnished 
with  long  fibres,  externally  brown,  internally  white, 
and  of  a  bitterish  taste,  has  been  recommended  as  an 
aperient  and  diuretic  in  dropsies, urinary  obstructions, 
and  nephritic  cases.  It  is  seldom  used  in  this  country. 
See  Ruscus. 

Ruscus   hvpoglossum.    The  systematic  name  of 
he  miliaria.     This  plant  was  formerly  used   against 
relaxation  of  the  uvula,  but  is  now  laid  aside  for  more 
adstringent  remedies. 
RUSH.     SeeArundo. 

["  RUSH,  Benjamin,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  December, 
1745,  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  died  in  that  city  in  April,  1813,  aged  68  years. 
Dr.  Rush  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  mind.  During  the  eventful  period  of  his 
life,  he  occupied  the  distinguished  consideration  of  his 
countrymen,  as  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  American  Re- 
volution, as  an  able  physician,  as  a  professor  in  the  me- 
dical school  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  philanthropist,  and  as 
an  exemplary  Christian.  His  writings,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  professional  pursuits,  are  numerous, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  members  of  the  profession. 
Such  as  were  printed  durjng  his  life-time,  treat  on  the 
following  subjects,  viz.— "An  Inquiry  into  the  Natu- 
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.ll  IKsloiyof  Medicine  -unong  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  a  comparative  View  of  their  Diseases 
and  Remedies,  with  those  of  civilized  Nations." — "An 
Account  of  the  Climate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  Influ- 
ence upon  the  Human  Body." — "An  Account  of  the 
Bilious  Remitting  Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia 
in  ihe  Summer  and  Autumn  oi  J  i'80." — "  An  Account 
if  the  Scarlatina  Angiqosa,  as  it  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1783  and  1781." — "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Cholera  Infantum." — "Obsert 
vations  on  the  Cynanche  Trachealis." — "  An  Accoun- 
of  the  Efficacy  of  Blisters  and  Bleeding  in  the  Cure  of 
obstinate  Intermitting  Fevers." — "  An  Account  of  the 
Disease  occasioned  by  drinking  Cold  Water  in  Warm 
Weather,  and  the  Method  of  curing  it." — "  An  Account 
of  the  Efficacy  of  common  Salt  in  the  cure  of  Hemop- 
tysis."— "Thoughts  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Pul- 
monary Consumption." — "Observations  upon  Worms 
in  the  alimentary  Canal,  and  upon  anthelmintic  Medi- 
cines."— "An  Account  of  the  external  use  of  Arsenic 
in  the  cure  of  Cancers." — "  Observations  on  the  Te- 
tanus."— "The  Result  of  Observations  made  upon  the 
Diseases  which  occurred  in  the  Military  Hospitals  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  Revolutionary  War." — 
"  An  Account  of  the  Influence  of  military  and  political 
Events  of  the  American  Revolution  upon  the  Human 
Body." — "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Relations  of  Tastes  and 
Aliments  on  each  other,  and  upon  the  Influence  of  this 
Relation  upon  Health  and  Pleasure." — "The  new  Meth- 
od of  inoculating  for  the  Small-pox." — "  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Effects  of  ardent  Spirits  upon  the  Human  Mind  and 
Body,  with  an  Account  of  the  Means  of  preventing, 
and  the  Remedies  for  curing  them." — "Observations  on 
the  Duties  of  Physicians,  and  the  Methods  of  improving 
Medicines  ;  accommodated  to  the  present  State  of  So- 
ciety and  Manners  in  the  United  Stales." — "An  In- 
quiry into  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  sore  Legs." — "An 
Accouutof  the  State  of  the  Body  and  Mind  in  Old  Age, 
with  Observations  on  its  Diseases  and  their  Reme- 
dies."—"An  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Physical 
Causes  upon  the  Moral  Faculty."— "Observations  upon 
tne  Cause  and  Cure  of  Pulmonary  Consumption."— 
"  Observations  upon  the  Symptoms  and  Cure  of  Drop- 
dies." — "  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Gout." — 
"Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Hydro- 
phobia."— "  An  Account  of  the  Measles  as  they  ap- 
peared in  Philadelphia  in  the  Spring  of  1789."— "An 
Accouutof  the  Influenza,  as  it  appeared  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  years  1790  and  1791." — "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Cause  of  Animal  Life."— "  Outlines  of  a  Theory  of 
Fever." — "  An  Account  of  the  Bilious  Yellow  Fever, 
as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1793,  and  of  each  suc- 
cessive year  till  1805." — "An  Inquiry  into  the  various 
Sources  of  the  usual  Forms  of  the  Summer  and  Au- 
tumnal Diseases  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Means 
of  preventing  them." — "Facts  intended  to  prove  the 
Yellow  Fever  not  contagious." — "  Defence  of  Blood- 
letting, as  a  Remedy  in  certain  Diseases. — "  An  Inquiry 
into  the  comparative  States  of  Medicine  in  Philadel- 
phia, between  the  years  17G0  and  170(5  and  1805." — 
'•A  Volume  of  Essays:  Literary,  Moral,  and  Philo- 
sophical, in  which  the  following  Subjects  are  dis- 
cussed :— A  Plan  for  establishing  Public  Schools  in 
Philadelphia,  and  for  conducting  Education  agreeably 
to  a  Republican  1'orm  of  Government.  Addressed  to 
the  Legislature  and  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1780— Of  the  Mode  of  Education  proper  in  a  Re- 
public—Observations upon  the  Study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages,  as  a  Branch  of  liberal  Education; 
with  Hints  of  a  Plan  of  liberal  Instruction*  without 
them,  accommodated  to  the  present  State  of  Society, 
Manners,  and  Government,  in  the  United  States.— 
Thoughts  upon  the  Amusements  and  Punishments 
which  are  proper  fur  Schools. — Thoughts  upon  Female 
Education,  accommodated  to  the  present  State  of  So- 
ciety, Manners,  and  Government,  in  the  United  States 
of  America.— A  Defence  of  theBible  as  a  School-book. — 
An  Address  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States,  upon  Subjects  interest- 
ing to  Morals.— An  Inquiry  into  the  Consistency  of  the 
Punishment  of  Murder  by  Death,  with  Reason  and 
Revelation. — A  Plan  of  a  Peace  Office  for  the  United 
States. — Information  to  Europeans  who  are  disposed  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  of  America— An  Account 
of  the  Progress  of  Population,  Agriculture,  Manners, 
and  Government,  in  Pennsylvania. — An  Account  of 
the  Mnnncrs  of  the  German  Inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 


Vania. — Thoughts  on  Common  Sense. — An  Account  Of 
the  Vices  peculiar  to  the  Indians  of  North  America.- 
Observations  upon  the  Influence  of  the  Habitual  Use  of 
Tobacco,  upon  Health,  Morals,  and  Property. — An  Ac- 
count of  the  Sugar  Maple-tree  of  the  United  States. — An 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Edward  Drinker,  who 
died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1782,  in  the  one  hundred 
and  third  year  of  his  age. — Remarkable  Circumstances 
in  the  Constitution  and  Life  of  Ann  Woods,  an  old 
Woman  of  ninety-six  years  of  age. — Biographical 
Anecdotes  of  Benjamin  Lay. — Biographical  Anec- 
dotes of  Anthony  Benezet. — Paradise  of  Negro  Slaves, 
a  Dream.— Eulogium  upon  Dr.  William  Cuilen. — Eu- 
logium  upon  David  Rittenhouse." — "A  Volume  of 
Lectures,"  most  of  which  were  introductory  to  his 
annual  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine. — "Medical  Inquiries  and  Observa 
tions  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind."—  Thack.  Med. 
Bio*.     A.] 

Hash-nut.     See  Cyperus  csculcrttus. 

Hush,  sweet.  Sec  Andropogon  schanauthus,  and 
Acorns  calamy. 

RUSSELL,  Alexanoer,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  received  his  medical  education,  and  alter 
ward  became  physician  to  the  English  factory  at 
Aleppo,  where  he  resided  several  years.  He  soon  ob- 
tained a  proud  pre-eminence  above  all  the  practitioners 
there,  and  was  consulted  by  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  pacha  particularly  distinguished  him  by  his 
friendship,  and  sought  his  advice  on  every  act  of  im- 
portance. In  1755,  he  published  his"  Natural  History 
of  Aleppo,"  a  valuable  and  interesting  work,  contain- 
ing especially  some  important  observations  relative 
to  the  Plague.  On  his  return  to  England  four  years 
after,  he  settled  in  London,  and  was  elected  physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  which  office  he  retained  till 
his  death  in  1770.  He  presented  several  valuable  com- 
munications to  the  Royal  Society,  as  also  to  the  Medi- 
cal Society. 

RUSSELL,  Patrick,  was  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  his  successor  as  physician  to  the  English  factory 
at  Aleppo.  He  published  a  copious  treatise  on  the 
Plague,  having  had  ample  opportunities  of  treating  that 
disease  during  1760,  and  the  two  following  years  In 
this  work  he  has  fully  discussed  the  important  subject 
of  Quarantine,  Lazarettoes,  and  the  Police  to  be 
adopted  in  times  of  Pestilence.  He  likewise  gave  to 
the  public  a  new  edition  of  his  brother's  work  on  a 
very  enlarged  scale. 

Russia  ashes.  The  impure  potassa,  as  imported 
from  Russia. 

Rust.    A  carbonate  of  iron. 

RUTA.  (From  pvu>.  to  preserve,  because  it  pre- 
serves health.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Liunxan  system.  Class,  Dccandria  ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  rue- 
See  Ruta  gravcolens. 

Ruta  gravbolbns.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  rue.  Ruta—foliis  decompositis,  Jloribus  la- 
tcralibus  quadrifidis,  of  Linnsus.  Rue  has  a  stron" 
ungrateful  smell,  and  a  bitter,  hot,  penetrating  taste 
1  the  leaves  are  so  acrid,  that  by  much  handling  they 
have  been  known  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  skin  ;  and 
the  plant,  in  its  natural  or  uncultivated  state,  is  said  to 
possess  these  sensible  qualities  still  more  powerfully. 
The  imaginary  quality  of  the  rue,  in  resistinj  and  cx- 
pcllingcontagion,  is  now  disregarded.  It  is  doubtless  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and  is  considered,  like  other  me- 
dicines of  the  foetid  kind,  as  possessing  attenuating,  de- 
obstruent,  and  antispasmodic  p  nvers.  In  the  former 
London  Pharmacopoeia  it  was  directed  in  the  form  of 
an  extract  :  and  was  also  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvie  e 
myrrka  comp.,  but  these  are  now  omitted.  The  dos» 
of  the  leaves  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples. 

Rt'TA  muraria.     See  Asplcnium  ruta  muraria, 

RUTIDOSIS.  A  corrugation  and  subsiding  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye.    The  species  are, 

1.  RutiJosis,  from  a  wound  or  puncture  penetrating 
the  cornea. 

2.  Rutidosis,  from  a  fistula  penetrating  the  cornea. 

3.  Rutidosis,  from  a  deficiency  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, which  happens  from  old  age,  fevers,  great  and 
continued  evacuations,  and  in  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air. 

4.  Rutidosis,  of  dead  persons,  when  the  aqueous 
humour  exhales  through  the  cornea,  and  no  fresh  hti- 
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mour  is  secreted  ;  so  that  the  cornea  becomes  obscure 
anil  collapsed :  this  is  a  most  certain  sign  of  death. 

RUTIEE.     An  ore  of  titanium. 

Ruiula.     (From  ruta,  rue.)     A  small  species  of 
rue 

RUYSCH,  Fksderick,  was  born  at  the  Hague,  in 
1636.  A  Her  going  through  the  preliminary  studies  with 
great  zeal,  lie  graduated  at  Levden  in  1664,  and  then 
settled  in  his  native  city.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  his  treatise  on  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
vessels;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  invited  to 
the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam.  From  that  pe- 
riod his  attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  anatomical 
researches,  both  human  and  comparative ;  and  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  in- 
jecting, tortile  purpose  of  demonstrating  minute  struc- 
ture, and  preserving  the  natural  appearance  of  parts. 
His  museum  became  ultimately  the  most  magnificent 
that  any  private  individual  had  ever  accumulated; 
and  being  at  length  purchased  by  the  i/.ar  Peter  for 
thirty  thousand  florins,  he  Immediately  set  about  a  new 
collection.  He  appears  not  to  have  paid  sufficient  at- 
tention to  inform  himself  of  the  writings  of  others, 
whence  he  sometimes  arrogated  to  himself  what  was 
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really  before  known,  which  led  him  into  several  eon 
troversies  ;  but  his  indefatigable  researches  in  anatomy 
were  certainly  rewarded  with  many  discoveries.  Itj 
lf>85,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physic,  and  re- 
ceived subsequently  several  marks  of  distinction,  a^ 
well  in  his  own  as  from  foreign  countries.  In  1728,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  thigh  by  a  fall  in  bis 
chamber,  and  the  remainder  of  Ins  life,  lor  about  three 
years,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  proceeding  wiili  Ills  new 
museum,  m  which  his  youngest  daughter  assisted  him. 
Besides  his  controversial  tracts,  he  published  several 

other   works,   chiefly   anatomical  ;    "  Obscrvniionum 

Anal,     ('hiring.     Cenluiia;"  twelve  essays  under  the 

title  of  "Thesaurus  Anatomicus,"  at  different  periods, 
the  last  containing  Remarks  on  the  .Anatomy  of  Vege- 
tables ;  a  "  Thesaurus  Aninialluin,"  with  plates  , 
three  decades  of  "  Adversaria  Anat.  Cbirurg.  Me- 
dica,"  &c. 

Ruysc  hiana  tunica.  The  internal  surface  o)  the 
choroid  membrane  of  the  human  eye,  which  this  cele- 
brated anatomist  imagined  was  a  distinct  lamina  from 
the  external  surface. 

RVAS.     See  Rluras. 
RYE.    See  Scenic  ccrcale. 
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U     A.  The  contraction  of  secundum  artem. 

*3*     S,  or  ss.    Immediately  following  any  quantity, 

imports  semis,  or  half. 

Sabadilla.     See  Ccvadilla. 

SABI'NA.  Named  from  the  Sabines.  whose  priests 
used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  See  Janipcrus 
sabina. 

SABULOUS.  (Sa&uitfS!4-;fromsaWum,finegravcl ) 
Gritty,  sandy.  Applied  to  the  calcareous  matter  in 
urine. 

SABU'RRA.  Dirt,  sordes,  filth.  Foulness  of  the 
stomach,  of  which  authors  mention  several  kinds,  as 
the  acid,  the  bitter,  the  empyreuinatic,  the  insipid,  the 
putrid. 

SACCATED.  (Saecatns,  encysted.)  Encysted  or 
contained  in  a  bay-like  membrane,  applied  to  tumours, 
fcc     See  Ascitis  saccatus. 

Saci-hari  acidum.    See  JUucic  acid. 

SA'C'CHARUM.  CXaxxapov,  from  sachar,  Ara- 
bian.) 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Ein- 
naan  system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Jjigynia. 
The  sugar-cane. 

2,  The  sweet  substance  called  sugar.  See  Saccha- 
rum  officinale. 

Saccharum  acernum.     See  Acer  saccharinum. 

Saccharum  album.     Refined  sugar. 

Saccharum  aluminis.  Alum  mixed  with  dragon's 
blood  and  dried. 

Saccharum  canadense.  SeeJlcrrpseudoplatanus. 

Saccharum  casdidum.     Sugar-candy. 

Saccharum  non  curificatum.     Brown  sugar. 

Saccharum  officinale,  {.irundo  tacckarifera  of 
Sloane.  The  systematic  name  of  the  cane  from  which 
sugar  is  obtained.  Suc/iar;  Succkar ;  Suiter;  Zu- 
char ;  Zucaro ;  Zozar  of  the  Arabians.  ZrncxaP  1 
aaKxapov,  of  the  Greeks.)  Sugar  is  prepared  in  the 
West  and  Ens-t  Indies  from  the  expressed  juice  of  this 
plant  boiled  with  the  addition  of  quick-lime  or  common 
vegetable  alkali.  It  may  be  extracted  also  from  a 
number  of  plants,  as  the  maple,  birch,  wheat,  corn, 
beet-root,  skirret,  parsnips,  and  dried  grapes,  &.c.  by 
digesting  in  alkohol.  The  alkohol  dissolves  the  sugar, 
and  leaves  the  extractive  matter  untouched,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach 
in  very  large  quantities,  without  producing  any  bad 
consequences,  although  proofs  are  not  wanting  of  its 
mischievous  effects,  by  relaxing  the  stomach,  and  thus 
inducing  disease.  It  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  as  it 
forms  the  basis  of  syrups,  lozenges,  and  other  prepara- 
tions. It  is  very  useful  as  a  medicine,  although  it 
cannot  be  considered  to  possess  much  power,  to  favour 
the  solution  or  suspension  of  resins,  oils,  &c.  in  water, 
and  is  given  as  a  purgative  for  infants.  Dr.  Cullen 
classes  it  with  the  attenuautia,  and  Bergius  states  it  to 


be  saponacea,  edulcorans,  relaxans,  pectoralis,  vulne 
raria,  antiseptica,  nutriens.  In  catarrhal  affections, 
both  sugar  and  honey  are  frequently  employed :  it  has 
also  been  advantageously  used  in  calculous  complaints ; 
and  from  its  known  power  in  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  from  pu! refaction,  it  has  been 
given  with  a  view  to  its  antiseptic  effects.  Sugar 
candy,  by  dissolving  slowly  in  the  mouth,  is  well  suited 
to  relieve  tickling  coughs  and  hoarseness.  Sugar  is 
every  where  the  basis  of  that  which  is  called  sweetness. 
Its  presence  is  previously  necessary  in  cider  to  the 
taking  place  of  vinous  fermentation.  Its  extraction 
from  plants,  which  afford  it  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  its  refinement  for  the  common  uses  of  life,  in  a  pure 
state,  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  chemical 
manufactures. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  its  manufacture  in  the 
West  Indies:  The  plants  are  cultivated  in  rows,  on 
fields  enriched  by  such  manures  as  can  most  easily  be 
procured,  and  tilled  with  the  plough.  They  are  an- 
nually cut.  The  cuttings  are  carried  to  the  mill.  They 
are  cut  into  shori  pieces,  and  arranged  in  small  bundles. 
The  mill  is  wrought  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle.  The 
parts  which  act  on  the  canes  are  upright  cylinders. 
Between  these  the  canes  are  inserted,  compressed  till 
all  their  juice  is  obtained  from  them,  and  themselves, 
sometimes,  even  reduced  to  powder.  One  of  these 
mills,  of  the  best  construction,  bruises  canes  to  such  a 
quantity  as  to  afford,  in  one  day,  10,000  gallons  of 
i'lice,  when  wrought  with  only  ten  mules.  The  ex- 
pressed  .juice  is  received  into  a  leaden  bed.  It  is  thence 
Conveyed  into  a  vessel  called  the  receiver.  The  juice 
is  found  to  consist  of  eight  parts  of  pure  water,  one  part 
of  sugar,  one  part  of  oil  and  gummy  mucilage.  From 
the  greener  parts  of  the  canes  there  is  apt  to  be  at  times 
derived  an  acid  juice,  which  tends  to  bring  the  whole 
unseasonably  into  a  slate  of  acid  fermentation.  Frag- 
ments of  the  ligneous  part  of  the  cane,  some  portions  of 
mud  or  dirt  which  unavoidably  remain  on  the  canes, 
and  a  blackish  substance  called  the  crust,  which  coated 
the  canes  at  the  joints,  are  also  apt  to  enter  into  conta- 
minating mixture  with  the  juice.  From  the  receiver 
the  juice  is  conducted  along  a  wooden  gutter  lined  with 
lead,  to  the  boiling-house.  In  the  boiling-house  it  is 
received  into  copper  pans  or  caldrons,  which  have  the 
name  of  clarifiers.  Of  these  clurifiers  the  number  and 
the  capacity  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
canes,  and  the  extent  of  the  sugar  plantation  on  which 
the  work  is  carried  on.  Each  claririer  has  a  syphon  or 
cock,  by  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off.  Each 
hangs  over  a  separate  fire;  and  this  fire  must  be  so 
confined,  that  by  the  drawing  .if  an  iron  slider  fitted  to 
the  chigpriey,  the  lire  may  be  at  any  time  put  out  Ir 
the  progress  of  the  operations  the  stream  of  juice  from 
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the  receiver  fills  the  cJarifiers  with  fresh  liquor.  Lime 
in  powder  is  added  in  order  to  take  up  the  oxalic  acid, 
•rid  the  carbonaceous  matters  which  are  mingled  with 
the  juice.  The  lime  also  in  the  new  salts,  into  the 
compositior.  of  which  it  now  enters,  adds  itself  to  the 
sugar,  as  a  part  of  that  which  is  to  he  obtained  from 
the  process.  The  lime  is  to  be  put  in  the  proportion  of 
somewhat  less  than  a  pint  of  lime  to  every  hundred  gal- 
lons of  liquor.  When  it  is  in  toogrentquantities,  how- 
eve!,  it  is  apt  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  pure  saccharine 
matter.  Some  persons  employ  alkaline  ashes,  as  pre- 
ferable to  lime,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  extra- 
neous matter ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  lime,  judi- 
ciously used,  might  answer  better  than  any  other  sub- 
stance whatsoever.  The  liquor  is  now  to  be  heated 
almost  to  ebullition.  The  heat  dissolves  the  mecha- 
nical union,  and  thus  favours  the  chemical  changes  in 
.Is  different  parts.  When  the  proper  heat  appears  from 
a  rising  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  to  have  been 
produced,  the  fire  is  then  extinguished  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  damper.  In  this  state  of  the  liquor,  the 
greater  part  of  the  impurities,  being  different  in  spe- 
cific gravity  from  the  pure  saccharine  solution,  and 
being  also  of  such  a  nature  as  to  yield  more  readily  to 
the  chemical  action  of  heat,  are  brought  up  to  the  sur- 
face in  a  scum.  After  this  scum  has  been  sufficiently 
formed  on  the  cooling  liquor,  this  liquor  is  carefully 
drawn  off",  either  by  a  syphon,  which  raises  a  pure 
stream  through  the  scum,  or  by  a  cock  drawing  the 
liquor  at  the  bottom  from  under  the  scum.  The  scum, 
in  either  case,  sinks  down  unbroken,  as  the  liquor 
flows;  and  is  now,  by  cooling,  of  such  tenacity,  as  not 
to  tend  toany  intermixture  with  the  liquor.  The  liquor 
drawn,  after  this  purification  from  the  boiler,  is  re- 
ceived into  a  gutter  or  channel,  by  which  it  is  convey- 
ed to  the  grand  copper,  or  evaporating  boiler.  If  made 
from  good  canes,  and  properly  clarified,  it  will  now  ap- 
pear almost  transparent.  In  this  copper  the  liquor  is 
heated  to  actual  ebullition.  The  scum  raised  to  the 
surface  by  the  boiling  is  skimmed  off  as  it  rises.  The 
ebullition  is  continued  till  there  be  a  considerable  di- 
minution in  the  quantity  of  tile  liquor.  The  liquor  now 
appears  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  It  is  at 
last  transferred  into  a  second  and  smaller  copper.  An 
addition  of  lime-water  is  here  made,  both  to  dilute  the 
inickening  liquor,  to  detach  the  superabundant  acid, 
and  to  favour  the  formation  of  the  sugar.  If  the  liquor 
be  now  in  its  proper  state,  the  scum  rises  in  large  bub- 
bles, with  very  little  discoloration.  The  skimmingand 
the  evaporation  together  produce  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution Hi  the  quantity  of  the  liquor.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  another  smaller  boiler.  In  this  last  boiler, 
the  evaporation  is  renewed,  and  continued  till  the  li- 
quor is  brought  to  that  degree  of  thickness  at  which  it 
appears  fit  to  be  finally  cooled.  In  the  cooler,  (a  shal- 
low wooden  vessel  of  considerable  length  and  Wideness, 
commonly  of  such  a  size  as  to  contain  a  hogshead  of 
sugar,)  the  sugar,  as  it  cools,  granulates,  or  runs  into  an 
imperfect  crystallization,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  molasses,  a  mixed  saccharine  matter  too  impure  to 
be  capable  even  of  this  ini|>erfect  crystallization.  To 
determine  whether  the  liquor  he  fit  to  he  taken  from 
the  last  boiler  to  he  finally  cooled,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  out. a  portion  from  the  boiler,  and  try  separately, 
Whether  it  ones  not  separate  into  granulated  sugar  and 
molasses.  Prom  the  cooler,  the  sugar  is  removed  to 
the  Curing-hOtM«S.  This  is  a  spacious,  airy  building. 
It  is  provided  with  a  capaciouscistern  tor  the  reception 
of  melasses,  anil  over  the  cistern  is  elected  a  frame  of 
strong  joist -work,  unfilled  and  uncovered.  Empty 
hogsheads  open  at  the  head,  bored  at  the  bottom  with 
a  few  holes,  and  having  a  stalk  of  plantain  leaf  thrust 
through  each  of  the  holes,  while  it  rises  at  the  same 
time  through  the  inside  of  the  hogshead,  are  disposed 
upon  the  frames.  The  mass  of  the  saccharine  matter 
from  the  coolers  is  put  into  these  hogsheads.  Theme- 
lasses  drip  into  the  cistern  through  the  spoony  plantain 
stalks  in  the  holes.  Within  the  space  of  three  weeks 
tin!  melasscs  are  sufficiently  drained  off",  and  the  sugar 
remains  dry.  By  this  process  it  is  at  last  brought  into 
the  state  of  what  is  called  muscovado  or  raw  sugar. 
Tins  is  the  general  process  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
In  this  state  our  West  India  sugar  is  imported  into 
Britain.  The  formation  of  loaves  of  white  sugar  is  a 
subsequent  process.  In  the  French  West  India  isles 
It  has  long  been  customary  to«perform  the  l*t  part  of 
this  train  of  processor  in  a  manner  somewhat  different, 
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and  which  affords  the  sugar  in  a  state  of  greater  purity 
This  preparation,  taking  the  sugar  from  the  coole* 
then  puts  it,  not  into  hogsheads  with  holes  in  the  bof 
torn  as  above,  but  into  conical  pots,  each  of  which  has 
at  its  bottom  a  hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  that  is,  it; 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  stopped  with  a  plug 
After  remaining  sometime  in  the  pot,  the  sugar  be- 
comes perfectly  cool  and  fixed.  The  plug  is  then  re 
moved  out  of  the  hole ;  the  pot  is  placed  over  a  large 
jar.  and  the  melasses  are  suffered  to  drip  away  from  it. 
After  as  much  of  the  melasses  as  will  easily  run  olT 
has  been  thus  drained  away,  the  surface  of  the  sugar 
in  the  jar  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  fine  clay,  and 
water  is  poured  upon  the  clay.  The  water  oozing 
gently  through  the  pores  of  the  clay,  pervades  the 
whole  mass  of  sugar  redissolves  the  melasses,  still  re- 
maining in  it,  with  some  parts  of  the  sugar  itself,  and 
carrying  these  off' by  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
renders  that  which  resists  the  solution  much  purer 
than  the  muscovado  sugar  made  in  the  English  way. 
The  sugar  prepared  in  this  manner  is  called  clayed 
sugar.  It  is  sold  for  a  higher  price  in  the  European 
market  than  the  muscovado  sugar:  but  there  is  a  lost 
of  sugar  in  the  process  by  claying,  which  deters  the 
British  planters  from  adopting  this  practice  so  gene- 
rally as  do  the  French. 

The  raw  sugars  are  still  contaminated  and  debased 
by  a  mixture  of  acid,  carbonaceous  matter,  oil,  and 
colouring  resin.  To  free  them  from  these  is  the  basi- 
ness  of  the  European  sugar-bakers.  A  new  solution  ; 
clarification  with  alkaline  substances  fitted  to  attract 
away  the  oil,  acid,  and  other  contaminating  matters; 
slow  evaporation ;  and  a  final  coojing  in  suitable 
moulds,  are  the  processes  which  at  last  produce  loaves 
of  white  sugar. 

The  melasses  being  nothing  else  but  a  very  impure 
refuse  of  the  sugar  from  which  they  drip,  are  suscepti- 
ble of  being  employed  in  a  new  ebullition,  hy  which  a 
second  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  them 
The  remainder  of  the  melasscs  is  employed  to  yield  rum 
by  distillation.  In  rum,  alkohol  is  mixed  with  oil,  water, 
oxalic  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  empyreumatic  matter. 
The  French  prepare,  from  the  mixture  of  melasses  with 
water,  a  species  of  wine  of  good  quality.  In  its  pre- 
paration, the  solution  is  brought  into  fermentation,  then 
passed  through  strainers  to  purify  it,  then  put  in  casks; 
after  clearing  itself  in  these,  transferred  into  others, 
in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved  for  use.  The  ratio  of 
these  processes  is  extremely  beautiful ;  they  are  all  di- 
rected to  purify  the  sugar  from  contaminating  mixtures, 
and  to  reduce  it  into  that  state  of  dryness  or  crystalli- 
zation, in  which  it  is  susceptible  of  being  the  most  con- 
veniently preserved  for  agreeable  use.  The  heat  in 
general  acts  both  mechanically  toeffect  a  sufficient  dis- 
solution of  the  aggregation  of  the  parts  of  the  cane  juice, 
and  chemically  to  produce  in  it  new  combinations  into 
which  caloric  must  enter  as  an  ingredient.  The  first 
gentle  heat  is  intended  chiefly  to  operate  with  the 
mechanical  influence,  raising  to  the  surface  impurities, 
which  are  more  easily  removed  by  skimming,  than  by 
any  other  means  ;  a  gentle,  not  a  violent  heat,  is  in  this 
instance  employed,  because  a  violent  heat  would  pro- 
duce empyreumatic  salts,  the  production  of  which  is  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  A  boiling  heat  is,  in  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  processes,  made  use  of,  because,  after 
the  first  impurities  have  been  skimmed  oft",  contami- 
nating empyreumatic  salts  are  less  readily  formed, 
because  a  boiling  heat  is  necessary  to  effect  the  com 
plete  developemcnt  of  the  saccharine  matter,  and  be- 
cause the  gradual  concentration  of  the  sugar  is,  by  such 
a  heat,  to  be  best  accomplished.  Lime  is  employed,  be- 
cause it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  sugar  with  all  the 
contaminating  mutters,  and  particularly  because  it  at- 
tracts into  a  neutral  combination  that  excess  of  oxalic 
acids  which  is  apt  to  exist  in  the  saccharine  solution. 
Skimming  removes  the  now  salts,  which  the  most  easily 
assume  a  solid  form.  The  drippings  carries  away  amix- 
ture  of  water,  oil,  earth,  and  sugar,  from  the  crystallized 
sugar :  lor,  in  all  our  crystallizations,  we  can  never  per- 
form the  process  in  the  great  way,  with  such  nicety  as 
to  preserve  it  free  from  an  inequality  of  proportions  that 
must  necessarily  occasion  a  residue.  Repeated  solu- 
tion, clarification,  evaporation,  are  requisite  to  produce 
pure  white  sugar  from  the  brown  and  raw  sugars; 
because  the  complete  purification  of  this  matter  from 
arid  and  colouring  matter,  is  an  operation  of  great 
difficulty,  and  not  to  be  finally  completed  without  pre- 
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cesses  which  are  longer  than  can  be  conveniently  per- 
formed, at  the  first,  upon  the  sugar  plantation.  From 
vegetables  of  European  growth,  sugar  is  not  to  be 
easily  obtained,  unless  the  process  of  germination  be 
first  produced  in  them  ;  or  unless  they  have  been  pene- 
trated by  intense  frost.  Germination,  or  thorough 
freezing,  developes  sugar  into  all  vegetables  in  winch 
its  principles  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  exist  in  any  considerable  plenty.  It 
is  not  improbable,  but  that  if  penetiation  by  ■  freezing 
cold  could  be  commanded  at  pleasure  with  sufficient 
cheapness,  it  would  enable  us  to  obtain  saccharine  mat- 
ter in  a  large  proportion,  from  a  variety  of  substances, 
from  which  e'en  generation  does  not  yield  a  sufficient 
quantity.  In  die  beet,  and  some  other  Europran  vege- 
tables, sugar  is  naturally  formed  by  the  functions  of 
vegetation  to  perfect  combination.'  Fran  these  the 
sugar  is  obtained  by  rasping  down  the  vegetable,  ex- 
tracting by  water  its  saccharine  juice,  evaporating  the 
water  charged  with  the  juice  to  the  consistency  of 
syrup,  clarifying,  purifying,  and  crystallising  it,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  sugar  from  the  sugarcane,  it  is 
afforded  by  the  maple,  the  birch,  wheal,  and  Turkey 
corn.  Margraaf  obtained  it  from  the  roots  of  beet,  red 
beet,  skin  it,  parsnips,  and  dried  grapes, 

In  Canada,  the  inhabitants  extract  sugar  from  the 
maple.  At  tin  commencement  of  spring,  they  heap 
snow  in  the  evening  at  the  foot  of  the  tiee,  in  which 
they  previously  make  apertures  for  the  passage  of  the 
returning  sap.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  this  juice 
afford,  by  evaporation,  fifteen  of  a  brownish  sugar. 
The  quantity  prepared  auuually  aiuouuts  to  fifteen 
thousand  weight. 

The  Indians  likewise  extract  sugar  from  the  pith  of 
the  bamboo. 

The  beet  has  lately  been  much  cultivated  inGermany, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar  from  its  root.  For 
this  the  roots  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  washed  clean, 
wiped,  sliced  lengthwise,  strung  on  threads,  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  From  these  the  sugar  is  extracted  by- 
maceration  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  ;  drawing  off 
this  upon  fresh  roots,  and  adding  fresh  water  to  the 
fresh  roots,  which  is  again  to  be  employed  the  same 
way,  so  as  to  get  out  all  their  sugar,  and  saturate  the 
water  as  much  as  possible  with  it.  This  water  is  to  be 
strained  and  boiled  down  for  the  sugar. 

Some  merely  express  the  juice  from  the  fresh  roots, 
and  boil  this  down  ;  others  boil  the  roots ;  but  the  sugar 
extracted  in  either  of  these  ways  is  not  equal  in  quality 
to  the  first. 

Professor  Lampadius  obtained  from  110  lbs.  of  the 
roots,  4  lbs.  of  well-grained  white  powder  sugar;  and 
the  residuums  afforded  7  piuts  of  a  spirit  resembling 
rum.  Achard  says,  that  about  a  ton  of  roots  produced 
him  100  lbs.  of  raw  sugar,  which  gave  55  lbs.  of  refined 
sugar,  and  25  lbs.  of  treacle. 

Sugar  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  a  good  medium 
for  uniting  that  fluid  with  oily  matters.  It  is  much 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  anil  appears  on  the  whole 
to  be  a  valuable  and  wholesome  article  of  food,  the 
uses  of  which  arc  most  probably  restricted  by  its  high 
price. 

It  appears  that  sugar  has  the  property  of  rendering 
some  of  the  earths  soluble  in  water. 

The  union  of  sugar  wilh  the  alkalies  has  been  long 
known  ;  but  this  is  rendered  more  strikingly  evident, 
by  carbonated  potassa  or  soda,  for  instance,  decom- 
posing the  solutions  of  lime  and  strontia  in  sugar,  by 
double  affinity. 

In  making  solutions  of  unrefined  sugar  for  culinary 
purposes,  a  gray-coloured  substance  is  found  fre- 
quently precipitated.  It  is  probable  that  this  proceeds 
from  a  superabundance  of  lime  which  has  kaen  used 
in  clarifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  at  the  planta- 
tions abroad.  Sugar  with  this  imperfection  is  known 
among  the  refiners  of  this  article  by  the  name  of  weak. 
And  it  is  justly  termed  so,  the  precipitated  matter 
^eing  nothing  but  lime  which  has  attracted  carbonic 
acid  from  the  sugar  (of  which  there  is  a  great  proba- 
bility), or  from  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  A  bottle,  in 
which  Dr.  Ure  kept  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  for  at 
least  four  years,  closely  corked,  was  entirely  incriisied 
with  a  yellowish-colouied  matter,  which  on  examina- 
tion was  found  to  be  entirely  carbonate  of  lime. 

Kirchoff,  an  ingenious  Russian  chemist,  accidentally 
discovered,  that  starch  is  convertible  into  sugar,  by 
being  boiled  for  some  time  with  a  very  dilute  sulphuric 
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acid.    Saussure  showed,  that  100  parts  ot  sturcfi  yield 
HO  of  sugar. 

Braconnot  has  recently  extended  our  views  ronccr> 
ing  the  artificial  production  of  sugar  and  gum.  Sal 
phunc  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.827)  mixed  with  well  dried  win 
dust,  became  very  hot,  and  on  being  diluted  witli 
water,  and  neutralized  with  chalk,  afforded  a  liquor 
which  became  gummy  on  evaporation.  Shreds  of 
linen,  triturated  in  a  glass  mortar,  with  sulphuric  acid, 
yield  a  similar  gum.  Nitric  arid  has  a  similar  powci. 
II  the  gummy  matter  from  linen  be  boiled  lur  some 
time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  a  crystal 
lizable  sugar,  and  an  acid,  which  Ilracounot  calls  the 
vegelo-sulphuric  acid.  The  conversion  of  wood  Bifid 
inio  sugar,  will  no  doubt  appear  remarkable  and 
when  persons  not  familiarized  with  chemical  specul.i- 
tionsare  told,  that  a  |H>und  weight  of  rags  can  he  con- 
vened into  more  than  a  pound  weight  of  sugar,  ihey 
may  regard  the  statement  as  a  piece  of  pleasantly 
though  nothing,  says  Braconnot,  can  In'  more  real. 

Silk  is  also  convertible  into  gum  by  sulphuric  acid 
Twelve  grammes  of  glue,  reduced  to  powder,  weM 
digested  with  a  double  weight  of  concentrated  sul 
phuric  acid  without  artificial  heat.  In  twenty  hours 
the  liquid  was  not  more  coloured  than  if  mere  water 
had  been  employed.  A  decilitre  of  water  was  then 
added,  and  the  whole  was  boiled  lor  five  hours,  with 
renewal  of  the  water,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  wasted- 
It  was  next  (United,  saturated  with  chalk,  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  left  in  repose 
for  a  month.  In  this  period  a  number  of  granular 
crystals  had  separated,  which  adhered  pretty  strongly 
to  the  bottom  of  tb»  \  essel,  and  had  a  very  decided 
saccharine  taste.  i  his  sugar  crystallizes  much  more 
easily  than  cane  sugar.  The  crystals  are  gritty  under 
the  teeth,  like  sugarcandy;  and  in  the  form  of  flat- 
tened prisms  or  tabular  groupes.  Its  taste  is  nearly 
as  saccharine  as  gra[>e  sugar;  its  solubility  in  water 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  sugar  of  milk.  Boiling  alko- 
hol,  even  when  diluted,  has  no  action  on  this  sugar 
By  distillation  it  yields  ammonia,  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  azote.  This  sugar  combines  intimately  with 
nitric  acid,  without  sensibly  decomposing  it,  even  with 
the  assistanc.fi  of  heat,  and  there  results  a  peculiar 
crystallized  „cid,  to  which  the  name  nitro-sacchaiiiib 
has  been  given.  Jinnalcs  de  C/timie,  xii.,  or  Tillock's 
Magazine,  vols.  Iv.  and  Ivi. 

The  varieties  of  sugar  are  ;  cane  sugar,  maple  sugar, 
liquid  sugar  of  fruiis,  sugar  of  figs,  sugar  of  grapes, 
starch  sugar,  the  mushroom  sugar  of  Braconnot,  man 
na,  sugar  of  gelatin,  sugar  of  honey,  and  sugar  of 
diabetes. 

Sugar  of  grapes  does  not  affect  a  peculiar  form.  It 
is  deposited,  from  its  alkoholic  solution,  in  small  grains, 
which  have  little  consistence,  are  grouped  together, 
and  which  constitute  tubercles,  similar  to  those  of 
cauliflowers.  When  put  in  the  mouth,  it  produces  at 
first  a  sensation  of  coolness,  to  which  succeeds  a  sac- 
charine taste,  not  very  strong.  Hence  to  sweeten  to 
an  equal  degree  the  same  quantity  of  water,  we  must 
employ  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  sugar  of  grapes 
as  of  that  of  the  cane.  In  other  respects,  it  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  cane  sugar.  Its  extraction  is  very 
easy.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  grapes  is  composed 
of  water,  sugar,  mucilage,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  tar- 
{rate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  othersaline  mat 
ters.  We  pour  info  it  an  excess  of  chalk  in  powder, 
or  rather  of  pounded  marble.  There  results,  especially 
on  agitation,  an  effervescence,  due  to  the  unsaturated 
tartaric  acid.  The  liquor  is  then  clarified  with  whites 
of  eggs  or  blood.  It  is  next  evaporated  in  copper  pans, 
till  it  marks  a  density  of  1.32  at  the  boiling  tempera 
ture.  It  is  now  allowed  to  cool.  At  the  end  of  some 
days,  it  concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which,  when 
drained,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  strongly 
compressed,  constitutes  sugar. 

In  the  south  of  France,  where  this  operation  was 
some  years  back  carried  on  on  the  great  scale,  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  of  the  must,  there  was  added  to 
this  a  little  sulphate  o(  lime,  or  it  was  placed  in  tuns 
in  which  sulphur  matches  had  been  previously  mad* 
lo  burn.  The  oxygen  of  the  small  quantity  of  air  lef. 
in  the  tuns  being  thus  abstracted  by  the  sulphurous 
acid,  fermentation  did  not  lake  place.  By  this  means 
the  must  can  be  preserved  a  considerable  time  ;  where- 
as, in  the  ordinary  way,  it  would  lose  its  saccharine 
taste  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  and  become  vinous 
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Must  thus  treated,  is  said  to  be  muted.  The  syrup  was 
svaporated  to  the  density  of  only  1. 285.— Proust.  Ann. 
de  Chimie,  Ivii.  131.;  and  the  Collection  of  Memoirs 
■published  by  Parmentier  in  1813. 

It  is  this  species  of  sugar  which  is  obtained  from 
starch  and  woody  fibre  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul 
phuricacid. 

Sugar  of  diabetes  has  sometimes  the  sweetening 
force  of  sugar  of  grapes ;  occasionally  much  less. 

Braconnot's  mushroom  sugar  is  much  less  sweet 
than  that  of  the  cane.  It  crystallizes  with  remarkable 
facility,  forming  long  quadrilateral  prisms  with  square 
bases.    It  yields  alkohol  by  fermentation. 

All  honeys  contain  two  species  of  sugar;  one  simi- 
lar to  sugar  of  the  grape,  another  like  the  uncrystal- 
lizable  sugar  of  the  cane  (melasses).  These  combined 
and  mingled  in  different  proportions  with  an  odorant 
matter,  constitute  the  honeys  of  good  quality.    Those 


of  inferior  quality  c<intain,  besides,  a  certain  quantity 
of  wax  and  acid  :  the  honeys  of  Britanny  contain  even 
an  animal  secretion  (ctuvain)  to  which  they  owe  their 
putrescent  quality.  A  slight  washing  with  a  little 
alkohol  separates  the  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  leaves 
the  other,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  a 
very  little  more  alkohol. 

"The  relation  "  says  Di.  Prout,  "which  exists  be 
tween  urea  and  sugar,  seems  to  explain  in  a  satisfar 
tory  manner  the  phenomena  of  diabetes,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  depraved  secretion  of  sugar.  The 
weight  of  the  atom  of  sugar,  is  just  half  that  of  the 
weight  of  the  atom  of  urea  ;  the  absolute  quantity  of 
hydrogen  in  a  given  weight  of  both  is  equal ;  while  the 
absolute  quantities  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  a  given 
weight  of  sugar,  are  precisely  twice  those  of"  urea." 

The  constituents  of  these  two  bodies  and  lilhic  acid, 
are  thus  expressed  by  that  ingenious  philosopher  • 


Elements 

Urea. 

Sugar. 

Lithic  Acid. 

No. 

Per. 

Atom. 

Per 
Cent. 

No. 

Per 
Atom. 

Per 

Cent. 

No. 

Per 

Atom. 

Per 

Cent. 

Hydrogen 
Carbon     .    . 
Oxygen     .    . 
Azote       .     . 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2.5 
7.5 
10.0 

17.5 

G.66 

19.99 
26.66 
46.66 

1 
1 
1 

1.25 
7.50 
10.00 

666 
39.99 
53.33 

I 

o 

1 
1 

1.25 
15.00 
10.00 
17.50 

2.85 
34.28 
22.85 
40.00 

5 

37.5 

100.10 

3     j  18.75 

100.10 

5 

43.75  llOO.lO 

The  above  compounds  appear  to  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  more  simple  compounds  ;  as  sugar,  of  carbon 
and  water  ;  urea,  of  carburetted  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trous oxide ;  lithic  acid,  of  cyanogen  "and  water,  &c. ; 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  their  artificial  formation 
falls  within  the  limits  of  chemical  operations. 

Saccharum  officinarum.  The  systematic  name 
in  some  pharmacopoeias  of  the  sugar-cane.  See  Sac- 
charum. 

Saccharum  purificatum.  Double  refined,  or  loaf- 
sugar.     See  Saccharum. 

Saccharum  saturni.     Sec  Plumbi  acetas. 

SACCHOLACTIC.  So  called,  because  it  is  sugar 
prepared  from  milk. 

Saccho-lactic  acid.  Aeidum  saccholacticum.  See 
Mucic  acid. 

SACCHOLATE.  Saccholas.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  saccholactic  acid  with  salifia- 
ble bases,  as  saccholate  of  iron,  saccholate  of  ammo- 
nia, &c.  &c. 

SACCULUS.  (Dim.  of  saccus,  a  bag.)  A  little 
bag. 

Sacculus  adiposus.  The  bursa;  mucosa;  of  the 
joints. 

Sacculus  cnYLtFF.Ri's.     See  Rcceptaculum  chyli. 

Sacculus  cordis.    The  pericardium. 

Sacculus  lachrymalis.     Sec  Saccus  lachrymalis. 

SA'CCUS.    A  bag. 

Saccus  lachrymalis.  The  lachrymal  s.-.c  is  situ- 
ated in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  behind  the 
'achrymal  caruncle,  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  os 
u:igiiis.  It  receives  the  tears  from  the  puueta  lacli-^ 
rymalia,  and  conveys  them  into  the  ductus  lachry- 
malis. 

SA'CER.  (From  sagur,  secret,  Ileb.)  Sacred. 
Applied  to  some  diseases  which  were  supposed  to  be 
immediately  inflicted  from  heaven  ;  as  sacer  morbus, 
the  epilepsy,  saccr  ignis,  erysipelas,  &c.  A  bone  is 
called  the  os  sacrum,  because  it  was  once  offered  in 
sacrifices.  Sacer  also  means  belonging  to  the  os 
lacrum. 

SACK.  A  wine  used  by  our  ancestors,  which  some 
have  taken  to  be  Rhenish,  and  others  Canary  wine. 
Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  mountain,  or  some 
Spanish  wine  of  that  sort.  Howel,  in  his  French  and 
English  Dictionary,  1650,  translates  sack  by  the  words 
vin  d'Espagnc.     Vin.  sec. 

SACLACTATE.  A  combination  of  saccholactic 
acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

SACLACTIC  ACID.    See  Mucic  acid. 

Sacra  iikrba.    Common  vervain. 

Sacra  tinctura.   Made  of  aloes  canella,  alba,  and 
mountain  wine 
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SACRAL.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  sacrum;  assacra 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c. 

SA'CRO.    Words  compounded  of  this  belong  to  the 
sacrum. 

Sacro-coccyo^us.      A   muscle   arising    from   the 
sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the  os  coccygis. 

Sacro-lumbalis.  Sacrolumbaris,  of  authors. 
jAimbo-costo  trachclien  of  Dumas.  A  long  muscle 
thicker  and  broader  below  than  above,  and  extending 
from  the  os  sacrum  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  under 
the  serrati  pnstici  rhomboideus,  trapezius,  and  latissi- 
inus  dorsi.  It  arises  in  common  with  the  longissimus 
dorsi,  tendinous  without,and  fleshy  within,  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  os  sacrum ;  from  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium ;  from  all  the  spinous 
process;  and  from  near  the  roots  of  the  transversi 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  back  it  separates  from  the  longissimus  dorsi,  witi 
which  it  had  before  formed,  as  it  were,  only  one  mils 
cle,  and  ascending  obliquely  outwards,  gradually  di 
minishes  in  thickness,  and  terminates  above  in  a  very 
narrow  point.  From  the  place  where  it  quits  the 
longissimus  dorsi,  to  that  of  its  termination,  we  find  it 
fleshy  at  its  posterior,  and  tendinous  at  its  anterior 
edge.  This  tendinous  side  sends  ort*  as  many  long  and 
thin  tendons  as  there  are  ribs.  The  lowermost  of  the<=e 
tendons  are  broader,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  those 
above  ;  tliey  are  inserted  into  the  inferior  ed»e  of  each 
rib,  where  it  begins  to  be  curved  forwards  towards  the 
sternum,  excepting  only  the  uppermost  and  last  tendon 
which  ends  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
transverse  piocess  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine 
ten,  or  eleven  lower  ribs,  (for  the  number,  though  most 
commonly  seven  or  eight,  varies  in  different  subjects  ) 
arise  as  many  thin  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  which 
after  a  very  short  progress,  terminate  in  the  inner  side 
of  tins  muscle,  and  have  been  named  by  Steno,  muscvli 
ad  sacru  lumbalem  acccssorii.  Besides  these  we  find 
the  muscle  sending  off  a  fleshy  slip  from  its  upper  part 
which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  inferior  vertebra; 
of  the  neck,  by  as  many  distinct  tendons.  This  is 
generally  described  as  a  dislinct  muscle.  Diemer- 
broeck,  and  Douglas,  j.nd  Albinus  after  him,  call  it 
cervicalis  dcscc7idcns.  VVinslow  names  it  transver- 
sahs  collateralis  colli  Morgagni  consit/ers  it  as  an 
appendage  to  the  sacro  lumbalis.  The  uses  of  this 
muscle  are  to  assist  in  erecting  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
in  turning  it  upon  its  axis  or  to  one  side,  and  in  draw- 
ing the  ribs  downwards.  Bv  means  of  its  upper  slip 
it  serves  to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards  or  to 
one 
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Sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  ligaments  which 
connect  the  ossa  innominate  \\  it  1 1  the  oa  sacrum. 

SACRUM.  (So  called  from  surer, sacred;  because 
it  was  formerly  offered  in  sacrifices.)  Os  sacrum  ; 
Os  basilerc.  The  os  sacrum  derives  its  name  from  its 
being  offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  uu  ients,  or  perhaps 
from  its  supporting  the  organs  <  f  generation,  which 
they  considered  as  sacred.  In  young  subjects  it  is 
composed  of  live  or  six  pieces,  united  by  cartilage ; 
but  In  morn  advanced  age  it  becomes  one  bone,  in 
which,  however,  we  may  still  easily  distinguish  the 
marks  of  the  former  separation,  lis  shape  has  been 
sometimes  compared  to  an  irregular  triangle ;  and 
sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  properly,  to  n  pyramid. 
flattened  before  and  behind,  with  its  basis  placed 
towards  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  and  its  point  terminating 
in  the  coccyx.  We  linci  it  convex  behind,  and  slightly 
concave  before,  with  its  interior  portioir  bent  a  little 
forwards.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  and  affords 
four,  and  sometimes  five  transverse  lines,  of  a  colour 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  These  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  intermediate  cartilages  by  which  its 
several  pieces  were  united  in  infancy.  Its  posterior 
convex  surface  has  several  prominences,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  are  its  spinous  processes  ;  these  are 
usually  three  in  number,  and  gradually  become  shorter, 
so  that  the  third  is  not  so  long  as  the  second,  nor  the 
second  as  the  first.  This  arrangement  enables  us  to 
sit  with  ease.  Its  transverse  processes  are  formed  into 
one  oblong  process,  which  becomes  gradually  smaller 
as  it  descends.  At  the  superior  part  of  the  bone  we 
observe  two  oblique  processes,  of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
and  somewhat  concave,  which  are  articulated  with  the 
last  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?.  At  the  base  of  each  of 
these  oblique  processes  is  a  notch,  which,  with  such 
another  in  the  vertebra  above  it,  forms  a  passage  for 
the  twenty-fourth  spinal  nerve.  In  viewing  this  bone, 
either  before  or  behind,  we  observe  four,  and  some- 
times five  holes  on  each  side,  situate  at  each  extremity, 
of  the  transverse  lines  which  mark  the  divisions  of  the 
bone.  Of  these  holes,  the  anterior  ones,  atid  of  these 
again  the  uppermost,  are  the  largest,  and  afford  a  pas- 
sage to  the  nerves.  The  posterior  holes  are  smaller, 
covered  with  membranes,  and  destined  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  former.  Sometimes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bone  there  is  only  a  notch,  and  sometimes  there  is 
a  hole  common  to  it  and  the  os  coccygis.  The  cavity 
between  the  body  of  this  bone  and  its  processes,  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow,  is  triangular,  and 
becomes  smaller  as  it  descends,  till  at  length  it  termi- 
nates obliquely  on  each  side  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
bone.  Below  the  third  division  of  the  bone,  however, 
the  cavity  is  no  longer  completely  bony,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  spine,  but  is  defended  posteriorly  only  by  a 
very  strong  membrane;  hence  a  wound  in  this  part 
aay  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. This  bone  is  articulated  above,  with  the  last 
cumbar  vertebra:  laterally  it  is  firmly  united,  by  a 
broad  irregular  surface,  to  the  ossa  innominata,  or  hip- 
bones: and  below  it  is  joined  to  the  os  coccygis.  In 
women  the  os  sacrum  is  usually  shorter,  broader  and 
more  curved  than  in  men,  by  which  means,  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  is  more  enlarged. 

SAFFLOWER.    See  Carlhamus. 

SAFFRON.     See  Crocus. 

Saffron,  bastard.     See  Carlhamus. 

Saffron,meadou>.    See  Colchicum. 

Saffron  of  steel.  .  A  red  oxide  of  iron. 

SAGAPE'NUM.  (The  limine  is  derived  from  some 
eastern  dialect.)  Scrapinum.  It  is  conjectured  that 
this  concrete  gummi-resinous  juice  is  the  produc- 
tion of  an  oriental  umbelliferous  plant.  Sagapenum 
is  brought  from  Persia  and  Alexandria  in  large  masses, 
externally  yellowish,  internally  paler,  and  of  a  horny 
clearness.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  biting,  its  smell  of  the 
alliaceous  and  fetid  kind,  and  its  virtues  are  similar 
lo  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  asafcelida,  but 
weaker,  and  consequently  it  is  less  powerful  in  its  effects. 

SAGE.     See  Salvia. 

Sage  of  Bethlehem.    See  Pulmonaria. 

Sage  of  Jerusalem.    See  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

Saa-e  of  virtue.    See  Salvia  hortensis  minor. 

SAGENITE.     Acicularrutile. 

SAGITTAL.  (Sagittalis;  from  sagitla,  an  arrow.) 
•Shaped  like  an  arrow. 

Sagittal  suture.  Satura  sagittalis,  virgata, 
ebcla-a,  rhabdoid**     The  suture  which  unites  the  two 
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parietal  hones.  It  has  been  named  sagittal,  from  ltd 
lying  between  the  coronal  and  lambdoidal  sutures,  it* 
an  arrow  between  the  string  and  the  bow. 

SAGITTA'RIA.     (Socallcd  from  sagtlta,  an  arrow, 
in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves  in  the  original 
species  and  some  others.)     The  name  of  a  genus  cl 
plants    In    the   I.iniiiean  system.      Class,   Munacio. 
Order,  I'olyundria. 

SiaiTTA.RU  ale.xh'Harmica.  Malacca;  Cannit 
indica  ;  .jrundo  uidica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  cultivated  with  great  care  in  the  West  Indies,  for 
i's  root,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  lor  till 
wounds  of  poisonous  arrows.    The  root  of  this  species, 

called  radix  malacca,  is  sometimes  used  medicinally. 

Saoittaria  SAGiiTiFOLiA.  The  systematic  namu 
of  the  common  arrow-head,  the  roots  of  which  are  es- 
culent, but  not  very  nutritious. 

SAGITTATUS.  (From  sn^i'Has,  an  arrow.)  Ar- 
row-shaped :  applied  to  leaves,  Aic.  which  are  triangular 
and  hollowed  out  very  much  at  the  base ;  as  the  leaven 
of  the  SagiUaria  sagitUfolla. 

SAGO.     See  Cycas  circtnalis. 

Sagij.     Pee  OucaS  circinalis. 

SAHLITE.  Malucholite.  Asnb-spccicsof oblique 
edged  augitc,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  found  in  Uust 
in  Shetland,  in  Tiree,  and  Gtenlilt. 

Saint  Anthony's  fire.     See  Krysipclas. 

Saint  Ignattus's  bean.     See  Jgnatia  amara 

Saint  James's  icort.     See  Senecio  jacobata. 

Saint  John's  icoit.     See  Hypericum. 

Saint  Vitus' s  dance.     See  Chorea  sancti  viti. 

SAL.  {Sal,  talis.  IB.  and,  rarely,  neut.  from  the 
Greek,  uXs,  salt.)     Salt.     See  Saline. 

Sal  absinthii.     See  Potassie  subcarbonas . 

Sal  ACKTOSKLLiE.     See  Ozalis  acetocella. 

Sal  alembroth.  A  compound  muriate  of  mercury 
and  ammonia. 

Sal  alkalinus  Fixes.     See  Alkali  fixum. 

Sal  alkalinvs  volatilis.     See  Ammonia. 

Sal  ammoniac.  (So  called  because  it  was  found  in 
Egypt,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion.)  Murias 
ammonia-.  A  saline  concrete  formed  by  the  combina 
tion  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  ammonia.  This  salt  is 
obtained  from  several  sources. 

1.  It  is  found  in  places  adjacent  to  volcanoes.  It 
appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence,  or  groupes  of 
needles,  separate  or  compacted  together,  generally  of  a 
yellow  or  red  colour,  and  mixed  with  arsenic  and 
orpiment ;  but  no  use  is  made  of  that  which  is  procured 
in  this  way.  This  native  sal  ammoniac  is  distin- 
guished by  mineralogists,  into,  1.  Volcanic,  which 
occurs  in  efflorescences,  imitative  shapes,  and  crystal- 
lized in  the  vicinity  of  burning  beds  of  coal,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  at  Solfaterra,  Vesuvius,  ./Etna, 
tec.  2.  Omchoidal,  which  occurs  in  angular  pieces, 
it  is  said,  along  with  sulphur,  in  beds  of  indurated  clay, 
or  clay-slate,  in  the  country  of  Bucharia. 

2.  In  Egypt  it  is  made  in  great  quantities  from  the 
soot  of  camel's  dung,  which  is  burned  at  Cairo  instead 
of  wood.  This  soot  is  put  into  large  round  bottles,  a 
footand  a  half  in  diameter,  and  terminating  in  a  neck 
two  inches  long.  The  bottles  are  filled  up  With  this 
matter  to  within  four  inches  of  the  neck.  Each  bottle 
holds  about  forty  pounds  of  soot,  and  affords  nearly 
six  pounds  of  salt.  The  vessels  are  put  into  a  furnace 
in  the  form  of  an  oven,  so  that  only  the  necks  appear 
above.  A  fire  of  camel's  dung  is  kindled  beneath  it, 
and  continued  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  Oa 
the  second  and  the  third  days  the  salt  is  sublimated. 
The  bottles  are  then  broken,  and  the  salt  is  taken  out 
in  cakes.  These  cakes,  which  are  sent  just  as  they 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  bottles  in  Egypt,  are  con 
vex,  and  unequal  on  the  one  side;  on  the  middle  of 
this  side  they  exhibit  each  a  turberele  corresponding 
to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  was  prepared. 
The  lower  side  is  concave,  and  both  are  sooty. 

3.  In  this  country,  sal  ammoniac  is  likewise  pre- 
pared in  great  quantities.  The  volatile  alkali  is  ob- 
tained from  soot,  bones,  and  other  substances  known  to 
contain  it.  To  this  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  so  fotmed,  is  decomposed  by 
muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  through  a  double 
affinity.  The  liquor  obtained  in  consequence  of  this 
decomposition  contains  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  ammonia.  The  first  is  crysatllized,  and  the  second 
sublimated  so  as  to  form  vikes,  which  are  then  exposed 
to  sale 
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Salt  of  norrel.    Suporoxylatc  of  potassa. 

Salt,  Rochelle.    See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Salt,  tea.    See  Soda  muriaa. 

Salt  of  Heel.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Salt,polychrest.     Sulphate  of  potassa. 

Sail,  secondary.     See  Neutral  gait. 

Salt,  sedative.     Boracie  acid. 

Salt,  spirit  of.     Muriatic  acid. 

Salt  of  vitriol.    Purified  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Salt  v'f  wisdom.     Sal  alcmbroth. 

Salt,  primitive.  Simple  salt.  Under  this  order  is 
;oniprehcnded  those  salts  which  were  formerly  thought 
to  be  simple  or  primitive,  and  which  are  occasionally 
called  simple  salts.  The  accurate  experiments  of  the 
modems  have  proved  tlral  these  are  tor  the  most  part 
compounded  ;  but  the  term  is  retained  with  greater 
propriety  when  it  is  observed,  that  these  salts  com- 
posed, when  united,  salts  which  are  termed  secondary. 
These  salts  are  never  met  with  perfectly  pure  in  na- 
ture, but  require  artificial  processes  to  render  them  so. 
This  order  is  divided  info  three  genera,  comprehending 
saline  terrestrial  substances,  alkalies,  and  acids. 

SALTWORT.     See  Salsola  kali. 

SALVATE'LLA.  (From  talus,  health,  because 
the  opening  of  this  vein  was  formerly  thought  to  be  of 
singular  use  in  melancholy.)  This  vein  runs  along  the 
little  finger,  unites  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  with  the 
cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and  empties  its  blood  into  the 
internal  and  external  cubical  veins. 

SA'LVIA.  (j?  saloendu.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Liniuean  system.  Class,  Diandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia.     Sa^e. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  sage. 
See  Salvia  officinalis. 

Salvia  hortunsis  minor  The  small  sage,  or  sage 
of  virtue.  A  variety  of  the  officinal  sage,  possessing 
similar  virtues. 

Salvia  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
garden  sage.  F.lelisphacos.  Salvia — foliis  lanr.colalo 
Ovatis  integris  crenulatis,  Jlorilius  spicatis,  culycibus 
acutis,  of  Linnseus.  In  ancient  times  sage  was  cele- 
brated as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy,  as  would  appear 
from  the  following  lines  of  the  school  of  Salernum  : 

■'  Cur  moriatur  homo,  cui  salvia  cres-cit  in  hortol 
Contra  vim  mortis,  non  est  medicamen  in  hot  tie  ? 
Salvia  salvatrix,  natural  conciliatriz. 
Salvia  cam  rata  faciunt  tilii  pocula  tutu." 

But  at  present  it  is  not  considered  as  an  article  of 
much  importance.  It  has  a  fragrant,  stiong  smell ;  and 
a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  like  other  plants  con- 
taining an  essential  oil.  It  has  a  remarkable  property 
in  resisting  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  anil 
is  in  frequent  use  among  the  Chinese  as  a  tonic,  in  the 
form  of  tea,  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous 
system. 

Salvia  sclarea.  The  systematic  name  of  the  gar- 
den clary,  called  horminum  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Sclarea  hispanica.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  recom- 
mended as  corroborants  and  antispasmodics,  particu- 
larly in  leucorrhoeasand  hysterical  weaknesses.  They 
have  a  bitterish,  warm  taste,  and  a  strong  smell  of  the 
aromatic  kind.  The  seeds  are  infused  in  white  wine, 
and  imitate  muscadel. 

SAMARA.  (The  name,  according  to  Pliny,  of  the 
fruit  of  the  elm.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
In  the  Limiican  system.  Class,  'I'etrandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

2.  A  species  of  capsule  of  a  compressed  form,  and 
dry  coriaceous  texture,  with  one  or  two  cells  never 
buttfttng,  but  falling  off  entire,  and  dilated  into  a  kind 
of  wing  at  the  summit  or  sides.  In  Fraiinus,  it  goes 
from  the  summit  of  the  seed :  in  Acer  and  Ratula, 
from  the  side  :  in  Uhmts  campestris,  it  goes  all  round. 

HAMDU'CUS.  (From  salnicca,  licit  a  musical  in- 
strument formerly  made  of  this  tree.)     Elder. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmxan 

-      Class,  Pcntandria;  Order,  Trigynia, 

2.  The  phariimcopaiinl  name  of  the  elder-tree.  See 
Sambucns  nigra. 

Sambucus  edulus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
flu  arf  elder.  Ebulns  ;  Chammacte;  Sambur.us  humi 
lis;  SumPucus  herbucea.  Dwarf  elder,  or  danewort. 
The  root,  interior  bark,  leaves,  dowers,  berries,  and 
seeds  of  this  herbaceous  plant,  Sambucus— cymis  Iri- 
Jidis,  stipulis  foliaecis,  cattle  hrrbacto,  of  Linna'us, 
nave  all  been  administered  medicinally,  in  moderate 


doses,  as  resolvents  and  deobstruenu*,  and,  in  larger 
doses,  as  bydragogues.  The  plant  is  chiefly  employed 
by  the  poor  of  this  country,  among  whom  it  is  in  com- 
mon use  as  a  purgative,  but  Dr.  Cullen  speaks  of  it  as 
a  violent  remedy. 

Sameucus  nigra.  The  systematic  name  of  the  el- 
der-tree. Sambucus  vulgaris  ;  Sambucus  arborea  , 
Acte  ;  Infeliz  lignum.  Sambucus — cymis  quinque- 
partitis,  foliis  pinnalis,  caute  arborco,  of  Linnteus. 
This  indigenous  plant  has  an  unpleasant  narcotic 
smell,  and  some  authois  have  reported  its  exhalations 
to  be  so  noxious,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  sleep  unctu 
its  shade.  The  parts  of  this  tree  that  are  proposed  tor 
medicinal  use  in  the  pharmacopoeias  are  the  inner 
bark,  the  flowers,  and  the  berries.  The  first  lias 
scarcely  any  smell,  and  very  little  taste  ;  on  first  chew- 
ing, it  impresses  a  degree  of  sweetness,  which  is  lbJ 
lowed  by  a  very  slight  but  durable  acrimony,  in  which  iw 
powers  seem  to  reside.  From  its  cathartic  property  it 
is  recommended  as  an  effectual  hydragogue  by  Syden- 
ham and  Boerhaave:  the  former  directs  three  handfuls 
of  it  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  till  only 
a  pint  remains,  of  which  one  half  is  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning,  and  repeated  for  several  days;  it  usually 
operates  both  upwards  at.!  downwards,  and  upon  the 
evacuation  it  produces,  its  utility  depends.  Boerhaave 
gave  its  expressed  juice  in  doses  from  a  drachm  to  half 
an  ounce.  In  smaller  doses  it  is  said  to  be  a  useful 
aperient  and  deobstrueut  in  various  chronic  disoiders. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  flavour;  and  infusions 
of  them,  when  fresh,  are  gently  laxative  and  aperient 
When  dry,  they  are  said  to  promote  chiefly  the  cuticu 
lar  excretion,  and  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in  ery 
sipelatous  and  eruptive  disorders.  Externally  they  are 
used  in  fomentations,  &c.  and  in  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia are  directed  in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  The 
berries  in  tasf  are  somewhat  sweetish,  and  not  un- 
pleasant •  on  expression  they  yield  a  line  purple  juice, 
which  ]. roves  a  useful  aperient  and  resolvent  in  sun- 
dry chronic  diseases,  gently  loosening  the  belly,  and 
promoting  the  urine  and  perspiration. 

Samphire.     See  Crithmuin  maritimum. 

SaMPSOCHUS.     See  Thymus  mastichina. 

Sampbychum.  (From  <ru.i>,  to  preserve,  and  '4-i'X'k 
the  mind;  because  of  its  cordial  qualities.)  Mar- 
joram. 

SANATI'VE.  (From  sano,  to  cure.)  That  which 
heals  diseases. 

Sancti  antonii  ignis.     See  Erysipelas. 

SANCTORIUS,  Sanctorius,  was  born  in  1561,  at 
Capo  d'Istria.  He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  where 
he  look  his  degree,  and  then  settled  at  Venice,  and 
practised  with  considerable  success.  At  the  age  of 
fifty,  however,  he  uas  appointed  professor  of  the  the- 
ory of  medicine  at  Padua;  in  which  office  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  thirteen  years.  He  was  then  al- 
lowed to  retire  on  his  salary,  finding  his  health  im- 
paired by  the  fatigue  of  the  visits,  which  he  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  make  in  his  professional  capacity,  to 
Venice,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
great  reputation.  On  his  death,  in  1C:IG,  a  statue  of 
marble  was  raised  to  his  memory;  and  an  annual  ora- 
tion was  instituted  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  to 
whom  he  had  bequeathed  an  annuity,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  benevolence.  Sanctorius  first  called  the 
attention  of  physicians  to  the  cutaneous  and  pulmo- 
nary transpiration,  which  he  proved  to  exceed  the  other 
excretions  considerably  in  weight:  and  he  maintained 
that  this  function  must  have  a  material  influence  on 
the  system,  and  was  deserving  of  great  consideration 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  There  is,  no  dtubt,  much 
truth,  in  this  general  observation  ;  but  in  its  applica- 
tion to  practice,  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  an  extra- 
vagant length,  and  to  have  contributed  much  to  pro- 
log the  reputation  of  the  humoral  pathology.  His 
treatise,  entitled  "  Ars  de  Station  Medieina,"  was  first 
published  in  1614,  and  passed  through  more  than 
twenty  editions,  including  translations,  with  various 
commentaries:  it  is  written  in  an  elegant  and  per 
spicuous  Latin  style.  He  was  also  author  of  a  Method 
of  avoiding  Errors  in  Medicine,  to  which  was  after 
ward  added  an  essay  "  De  Inventione  Reuiedioruni ;' 
and  of  Commentaries  on  some  of  the  ancient  physi 
cians.  Besides  the  statical  chair,  by  which  he  con 
trived    to   determine   the    weight   of  the    Ingesta   and 

Egesta,  he  invented  an  instrument  rbr  measuring  the. 
force  of  Hie  pulse,  and  several  ethers  for  surgical  use- 
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fiiikkuomacal  muriate  has  a  poignant,  acid,  and  urinous 
Uste.  Itl  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  long  hexahedral 
pyramids;  a  number  of  them  are  sometimes  united 
together  in  an  acute  angular  direction,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  form  of  feathers.  Rome  de  Lille  thinks  the  crys- 
tals of  ammoniacal  muriate  to  be  octahedrons  bundled 
together.  This  salt  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently, 
found  in  cubic  crystals  in  the  middle  of  the  concave 
hollow  part  of  the  sublimated  cakes.    It  possesses  one 
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Sal  volatilis  salis  ammoniaci.  See  Jbxmonm 
subcarbonas. 

SALEP.     Salap.     See  Orchis  morio. 

SALICARIA.  (From  salix,  a  willow  ;  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  leaves  to  those  of  th«  willow.)  See 
hylhrum  salicaria. 

SALICCRNIA.  The  namcofagenus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntesn  system.  ClaBSjJtfiMioiidrJa;  Older, Monogynia. 

Salicornia  euuop.ea.  The  systematic  name  ui  the 
s,iiigularr  physical  proper'tyTa  kind  "of  ductility  or  eias-    jointed  glass-wort,  which  is  gathered   by  the  country 


tk'ity,  which  causes  it  to  yield  under  the  hammer,  or 
even  the  fingers,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  reduce  to  a 
powder.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  totally  volatile,  but 
a  very  strong  fire  is  requisite  to  sublime  it.  It  is  liable 
to  no  alteration  from  air;  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long 
time  without  suffering  any  change;  it  dissolves  very 
readily  in  water.  Six  parts  of  cold  water  are  sufficient 
to  dissolve  one  of  the  salt.  A  considerable  cold  is  pro- 
duced as  the  solution  takes  place,  and  this  cold  is  still 
keener  when  the  salt  is  mixed  with  ice.  This  ar- 
tificial cold  is  happily  applied  to  produce  several  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  congelation  of  water  on  certain 
occasions,  the  crystallization  of  certain  salts,  the  fix- 
ation and  preservation  of  certain  liquids,  naturally  very 
subject  to  evaporation,  &c. 

Sal  ammoniacum  acktoSu.m.  See  Ammonia  acctatis 
liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacum  liquidum.    See  Ammonia  aceta- 
tes liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacum  martialk.     See  Ferrum  ammo- 
titatum. 

Sal  ammoniacum  secretum  glauberi.     See  Sul- 
phas ammonia;. 

Sal  ammoniacum  vegetabils.    See  Ammonia  ace- 
tatis  liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacus  fixus.    The  muriate  of  lime  was 
formerly  so  termed. 

Sal  ammoniacus  nitrosus.     Sea  Kitras  ammonia:. 

Sal  antimonii.     Tartar  emetic. 

Sal  aroenti.     See  Argenti  ultras. 

Sal  catiiaRticus    amarus.      Sec  Magnesia  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  catharticus  anglicanus.   See  Magnesia  sul- 
pA  is. 

Sal  catharticus  glauberi.     See  Soda  sulphas. 

Sal  communis.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  cornu  cekvi  volatile.   See  Ammonia  subcar- 
bonas. 

Sal  culinaris.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  de  duobus.    See  Potassa  sulphas 

Sal  diureticus.     See  Potassa  acctas. 

Sal  digestivus  sylvii.     See  Murias  potassa. 

Sal  epsomensis.     See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sal  febrifugus  sylvii.     See  Murias  potcssa. 

Sal  fontium.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  fossilis.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  gemm/E.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  glauberii.     See  Soda  sulphas. 

Sal  herbarum.     Sec  Potassa  subcarbonas. 

Sal  marinus.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  martis.     Sec  Fcrri  sulphas. 

Sal  martis  muiuaticum  suelimatum.     See  Fer- 
rum ammoniatinn. 

Sal  microcosmicus.    The  compound  saline  matter 

tained  bj  inspissating  human  urine. 

Sal  mirabilis  glauberi.     See  Soda  sulphas. 

Sal  muriaticus.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  pla'ntarum.     See  Potassa  subcarbonas. 

Sal  polychrestus.     See  Potassa  sulphas. 

Sal  polychrestus   glaseri.     See   Potassa  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  polychrestus  seionetti.     See  Soda  tartari- 
tata. 

Sal  prunell/e.    Nitrate  of  potassa  cast  into  flat 

Ices  or  round  balls. 

Sal  rupellensis.     See  Soda  tartar izata. 

Sal  saturni.     See  Plumbi  acctas. 

Hal  sedativus.     See  Boracic  acid. 

Sal  seidlicensis.     See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sal  seionetti.     See  Soda  tarlarizata. 

Sal  succini.     See  Succinic  acid. 

Saltartari.     See  Tartaric  acid. 

Sal  thermarum  carolinarum.     See    Magnesia 
tulphas. 

Sal  vegeTabilis.     See  Potassa  tartras. 

' ,AX  volatile.    See  Spiritus  ammonia  aromaticus, 
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people  and  sold  for  samphire.    It  forms  a  good  pickle 
with  vinegar,  and  is  little  inferior  to  thesampliiie. 

SALIFIABLE.  Having  the  property  of  forming  a 
salt.  The  alkalies,  and  those  earths,  and  metallic  or 
ides,  which  have  the  power  of  neutralizing  acidity,  rn 
tirely  or  in  part,  and  producing  salts,  are  called  salifi 
able  bases. 

SALINE.  (Salinas;  from  sal,  salt.)  Of  a  salt 
nature.  The  number  of  saline  substances  is  very  con- 
siderable; and  they  possess  peculiar  characters  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  other  substances.  These 
characters  are  founded  on  certain  properties,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  not  accurately  distinctive  of  their 
true  nature.  All  such  substances,  however,  as  possess 
several  of  the  four  following  properties,  are  considered 
as  saline:  1.  A  strong  tendency  to  combination,  or  u 
very  strong  affinity  of  composition ;  2.  A  greater  or 
less  degree  of  sapidity ;  3.  A  greater  or  less  degree 
of  solubility  in  water;  4.  Perfect  incombustibility. 
SALINUS.  See  Saline. 
Salinuca.  See  Valeriana  ecltica. 
SALIVA.  (So  called,  a  salino  sapore,  from  its  salt 
taste,  or  from  cia\oc,  spittle.)  The  fluid  which  is 
secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  The  secretory  organ  is  composed  of  three 
pair  of  salivary  glands.  1.  The  parotid  glands,  which 
evacuate  their  saliva  by  means  of  the  Stenonian  duct, 
behind  the  middle  dens  molaris  of  the  upper  jaw.  2. 
The  submaxillary  glands,  which  pour  out  their  salive 
through  the  IVarthonian  ducts  on  each  side  of  the  fre- 
nulum of  the  tongue  by  a  narrow  osculum.  3.  The 
sublingual  glands,  situated  between  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  maxilla  and  the  tongue,  which  pour  out 
their  saliva  through  numerous  Hivinian  duels  at  the 
apex  of  the  tongue. 

The  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  has  mixed 
with  it,  1.  The  mucus  of  the  mouth,  which  exhales  from 
the  labial  and  genal  glands.     2.  The  rosed  vapour, 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  saliva  is  continually  swallowed  with  or  without 
masticated  food,  and  some  is  also  spit  out.    It  has  nc 
colour  nor  smell ;  it  is  tasteless,  although  it  contains  a 
little  salt,  to  which  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  accus- 
tomed.    Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  greater  than 
water.     Its  consistence  is  rather  plastic' and  spumous 
from  the  entangled  atmospheric  air.     The  quantity  of 
twelve  pounds  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  in  twelve 
hours.    During  mastication  and  speaking,  the  secretion 
is  augmented,  from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
muscles  upon  the  salivary  glands.     Those   who    are 
hungry  secrete   a  great  quantitv,  from   the  sight   of 
agreeable  food.    It  is  imperfectly  dissolved  bv  water 
somewhat  coagulated  bv  alkohol;  and  congealed  with 
more  difficulty  than  water.     It  is  inspissated  bv  a  small 
dose,  and  dissolved  in  a  large  dose,  of  mineral  acid* 
It  is  also  soluble  in  carbonated  alkali.     Caustic  alkali 
and  quick-lime  extract  volatile  alkali  from  saliva.  It  cor 
rodes  copper  and  iron;  and  precipitates  silver  and  lead 
from  containing  muriatic  acid.    It  assists  the  spirituous 
fermentation  of  farinaceous  substances;  hence,  borbnr 
ousnations  prepare  an  inebriating  drink  from  thechewcii 
roots  of  the  Jalropha  manihot  and  Piper  mcthisticum 
It  possesses  an  antiseptic  virtue,  according  to  the  e-- 
penments  of  the  celebrated  Pringie.     It  easilv  becomes 
putrid  in  warm  air,  and  gives  off  volatile  alkali. 

Constituent  Principles.  Saliva  appeals  to  consist, 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  hodv,  of  wau  r,  which  const' 
tutes  at  least  four  -fifths  of  its  hulk,  mucilage,  albumen 
muriate  oi  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phospha  e  o 
ammonia.  v 

•  i  Tr  e  1Su0f  thfi  saliva  is'  I- II  augments  the  taste  of  the 
the  tood,  by  evolution  of  sapid  matter.  2.  During  mas- 
tication n  fixes  with,  dissolves,  and  resolves  into  its 
principles,  the  tood  ;  and  changes  it  into  a  pultaceous 
mas.-,  ht  to  be  swallowed,  hence  it  commences  chv- 
mihcation.    3.  It  moderates  thirst,  by  moistening  the 


cavity  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
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SAIXVAL.  (Salivalis;  from  saliva,  the  spittle.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  saliva. 

Saliyal  ducts.  The  excretory  ductsof  the  saliva! 
glands.  That  of  the  parotid  gland  is  called  the  Stem- 
ma*  duct ;  those  of  the  submaxillary  elands,  the  If  ur- 
thonian  ducts;  and  those  ot  the  sublingual,  the  A«<- 
nian  ducts. 

Saliyal  olands.  Those  elands  which  secrete  the 
saliva  are  so  termed.     Bee  Saliva. 

SALIVA  NS  (Frana  taUva,  spittle  )  That  which 
excites  salivation. 

SALIVA'RIA.  (From  salira,  the  spittle  so  called 
because  it  excites  a  dischargeof  saliva.)  See  .liUkcmis 
pi/rcthrum. 

Sauvaris  ii'.-rsa.     See  Anthemis  ptjri thrum. 

SALIVA  TU).  An  increased  secretion  of  saliva. 
See  Ptyalisi. 

S  \  i.l\.  il'mm  sole,  Heb.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Diaecia  ; 
•Order,  Diattaria.     The  willow." 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  Smlix.  See  Saliz 
fragilis. 

Saux  alba.     See  Saliz  fragilis. 

Salix  caprea.  The  systematic  name  of  a  specie* 
of  willow,  the  bark  of  the  branches  of  which  possess 
the  aaoM  virtues  with  llmt  of  the  fragilis.  Bee  Salix 
fragilis. 

Salix  feacius.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon crack  willow.  S\iiiz.  The  bark  of  the  branches 
of  this  species  manifests  a  considerable  degree  of  bit- 
terness to  the  taste,  and  is  very  adstringent.  It  is  le- 
commended  as  a  good  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark, 
and  is  said  to  cure  intermitteuis  and  other  dis< sal 
quiring  tonic  and  adstriugeul  remedies.  Not  only  the 
bark  of  this  species  of  salix,  but  those  also  of  several 
jtheis,  possess  similar  Qualities,  particularly  of  the 
Saliz  alba  and  Saliz  pentandria,  both  of  which  are 
recommended  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  But  Dr. 
Woodville  is  of  opinion  that  the  hark  of  the  Salix  tri- 
audria  is  ■sow  effectual  tlian  that  of  any  other  of  this 
genus;  At  least  its  sensible  qualities  give  it  a  decided 
preference.  The  trials  Dr.  Cullcn  made  were  with  the 
bark  of  the  Salix  penlandrin,  taken  front  its  branches. 
tile  third  of  au  iucli  diameter,  and  of  four  or  live  years' 
growtlL  Nevertheless.  I)e  adds,  in  intermittetu  levers, 
Bergius  always  failed  with  this  bark. 

Salix  pentandria  The  bark  of  the  brandies  of 
•this  species  of  willow  possesses  the  same  virtues  as 
that  of  the  fragilis.     S.-e  Saliz  fragilis. 

Salix  vitilixa.  1  he  ba:k  of  the  branches  of  litis 
species  of  willow  may  tie  substituted  for  llie  fragilis. 
See  Saliz  fragilis 

S  A  LMO.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  of  tlie  or- 
der .Ibdominalcs.     The  ^almou. 

Salmo  alpi.svs.  The  red  charr.  This  beautiful 
led  delicate  little  fish,  and  the  Palmo  carpio,  or  gilt 
charr,  are  found  in  our  lakes  of  Westmoreland,  in 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  Tliey  are  very  rich,  and  hard 
of  digestion. 

Salmo  kperlanis.  The  smelt.  A  beautiful  Utile 
fish,  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Thames  and  river 
Dee,  and  in  the  European  seas,  between  November  and 
February. 

Salmo  fario.  The  common  fiesli- water  trout,  tlie 
flesh  of  which  is  very  delicate  and  rich. 

Salmo  laci'stris.     The  lake  trout 

Salmo  salar.  The  systematic  name  of  tlie  com 
mon  salmon.  This  fi.-h  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  delicacies.  It  is  rich,  and  of  difficult  digestion 
to  weak  stomachs,  and  with  some,  whose  stomachs  are 
not  particularly  feeble,  it  uniformly  disazrees.  The 
pickled,  salted,  and  smoked,  though  much  eaten,  are 
only  fitted  for  the  very  strong  and  active. 

Salmo  salmllis.  The  samlet:  tiie  least  of  tlie 
British  species  of  the  salinogenus.  It  is  found  in  |Jie 
river  Wye,  and  up  the  Severn. 

Salmo  thymalhs.  The  graling  salmon,  which  is 
somewhat  like  our  trout.  It  inhabits  the  rivers  of 
Derbyshire,  and  seme  of  the  north,  and  near  Christ- 
church  in  Hampshire.  It  is  much  esteemer:  for  tlie  de  i 
licacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is  while,  firm,  and  of  a  fine 
flavour;  and  is  considered  as  in  tlie  highest  season  in 
the  d"pth  of  winter. 

Sal.mo  tri-tta.  The  systematic  name  of  tlie  sal-  ' 
sion  trout,  or  bill  trout. 

SALMON.     See  Salmo. 

SALPINGO      CFrom  Sa>r^y^  buc:ina,3.  trumpet*  | 
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Names  compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  the  palnte, 
and  are  connected  with  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Sai.pinoo -riiARYNGEt-s.  This  muscle  is  composed 
Of  a  lew  fibres  of  the  palatopliaryngeus,  which  it  as- 
sists in  dilating  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Saitingo  >  iwriuusrs.     See  l.rvatur  palati. 

S  u.l'I,V(iO  61  Al'IUl.INl'S     1NTKRNUS.       See      IstVOlOl 

palati. 

BALSAFY.     See  'I'lagopogon  pratmsr. 

SALSO'LA.     (So  called  from  its  saline  propi  l 
hence  the  English  word  saltwort,  most  of  the  - 
affording  the  JoasUe  alkali.)    The  name  of  u  gi 
plants  in  the   Llnnetan  system       Class,  Vculm, 
Order,  Digynia. 

Salsoi.a  kali  Kali  spinosum  coclUcntiim  ;  Tra- 
gus,   mm     'l'ragum    Malthwli.      Snail  seeded    : 

won  or  salt- won.    The  systematic  name  of  a  plan! 

which  affords  the  mineral  alkali.     See  ></.■/«. 
Salsola  sativa.     The  systematic  name  of  a  plant, 

Which  affords  the  mineral  alkali.     See  Soda. 

Salsoi.a  soda.    The  systematic  nnuie  of  i 
which  affords  mineral  alkali.    Bee 

SALT,  'l'his  lerm  has  been  usually  employed  to 
denote  a  compound.  In  definite  proportions,  of  acid 
matter,  with  an  alkali,  earth, or  metallic  oxide.  When 
the  proportions  ol  the  constituents  ase  so  I 
the  rceulshMj  substance  does  not  affect  the  coloul  ol 
Infusion  of  litmus,  or  red  cabbage,  h  is  then  ca 

neutral    sail.       Whin   the    predominance  of  acid    if 
evinced  by  the  reddening  of  these  infusions,  the  - 
said  to  he  acidulous,  and  the  prefix,  super,  or  Ui  i 
lo  Indicate  tins  excess  of  acid.     If,  on  the  contia  i 
acid  matter  appears  to  be   in  defect,  or  short  i 
quantity  necessary  for  neutralizing  the  alkalinity  of  the 
base,  the  salt  is  then  said  lo  be  With  excess  of  base,  and 
the  prefix  sub  is  attached  to  its  name.     The  discoi 
of   Sir  U.  Davy  have,  however,  taught  chemists  to 
modify  tbeii  opinions  concerning  saline  constitution. 
Many  bodies,  such  as  culinary  salt,  and  muriate  of 
lime,  to  which  the  appellation  of  solt  cannot  be  it 
fused,  have  not  been  proved  to  contain  either  acid  ot 
alkaline  matter ;  but  must,  according  to  the  sti  in 
of  chemistry,  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  cli! 
with  metals. 

Salt,  acid     This  is  distinguished  by  its  sour 
when  diluted  with  water.     See  Acid. 

Salt,  alkaline.  Possesses  a  urinous,  burning,  and 
caustic  taste,  turns  the  syrup  of  violets  to  a  green,  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  acids,  dissolves  animal  subsla 
unites  readily  with  water,  combines  with  oils  and  fat, 
and  renders  them  miscihle  with  water,  dissolves  sui 
phur,  and  is  cryslallizable.     See  Alkali. 

Salt,  ammoniacal,  fixed.     Muriate  of  lime. 

Halt,  bitter  purging.     Sulphate  of  HMIgmmia 

Salt,  cathartic.  See  Magnesia  sulphas,  and  Soda 
sulphas. 

Salt,  common.     See  Soda:  murias. 

Suit,  digestive      Acetate  of  potassa. 

Salt,  diuretic.     Acetate  of  potassa. 

■Salt,   F.jisvm.     See  Magnesia  sulphas 

Salt.fibnfugi,  of  Sf/lriu.i.     Muriate  of  potassa. 

Salt,fussil.     A  salt  found  in  the  earth. 

Salt, fusible.     Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

Salt,  fusible,  of  urine.     Triple  phos]>hate  ol 
and  ammonia. 

Sall,microcosmic.     Triple   phosphate  of  soil  a 
ammonia. 

Salt,  nitrous  ammoniacal.     Nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Salt,  neutral.     Secondary  salt.     Under  the  n, a. 
neutral  or  secondary  salts  arc  comprehended  sin  I 
tens  as  are  composed  of  two  primitive  saline  substances 
combined  together  in  a  certain  proportion.     The- 
are  called  neutral,  because  they  do  not  possess  the  c.'m- 
racters  "f  primitive  salts;  lh.it  is  to  say.  they  aie  nei- 
ther ncid  nor  alkaline:  such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  &c 
But  in  many  secondary  salts  the  qualities  of  one  h 
dieal  predominate;  as  tartar,  or  suprrtartrate  0 
tassa,  has  an  excess  of  acid  ;  borax,  or  subborate  of 
soda,  an  excess  of  base.     The  former  arc  termed 
dulous,  the  laiter  sub-alkaline  salts. 

BALT-fETRE.    SeeJWrre. 

Salt  of  amber.     Succinic  acid. 

Bait  of  benzoin.     Benzoic  acid. 

of  e.olcothar.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

Salt,  of  Irnnns.     SuperoxyhUe  of  poUan 

Salt  nf  Saturn.     Acetate  of  lead. 

Soli  of  SeidUtz.    Sulphate  of  magnesia 

an 
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and  he  was  trie  first  who  attempted  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  the  body  by  a  thermometer,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  is  considered  as  the  inventor. 

Sanctum    semen.      The  worm-seed,    or    santo- 
uicuin. 
SA  NCTUS      Holy.    A  term  formerly  applied  to 

discuses,  herbs,  &C.  See  Chorea,  Carduus  bcncdic- 
tus.  &e. 

SANDALIFORMIS.  Sandal  or  slipper-like.  Ap- 
plied to  the  nectary  of  the  Cypripedium  calceulus. 

SANDARA'CHA.  (From  tagkad  narak,  Arabian.) 
I.  A  gummy  resin. 

3.  a  suit  of  arsenic. 

Bamdaracha  arabum.  Arabian  sandarach.  This 
resinous  juice  appears  to  have  been  the  produce  of  a 
large  species  of  juniper-tree. 

Sandbath.     See  Bath. 

BANDERS.     See  Pterocarpus  sanlalimis. 

Sandrack.  (An  Arabian  word.)  See  Junipirus 
communis. 

Sandyx.  (From  sani  duk,  red,  Arabian.)  Cerusse 
burnt  till  it  becomes  red. 

SANGUIFICATION.  (Sanguificatio ;  from  san- 
guis,  blood,  and  facto,  to  make.)  A  natural  function 
of  the  body,  by  which  the  chyle  is  changed  into  blood. 
The  uses  of  sanguification  are  the  generation  of  blood, 
which  serves  to  lill  the  blood-vessels,  to  irritate  and 
stimulate  the  heart  and  arteries,  to  generate  or  cause 
heat,  to  secrete  the  humours,  and  to  excite  the  vital 
actions. 

Sanguinalis.  (From  sanguis,  blood:  so  named 
from  its  use  in  stopping  bleedings.)  The  Polygonum 
aviculare,  or  knot-grass,  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Sanouinakia.  (From  sanguis,  blood,  so  named 
from  its  use  in  stopping  bleedings.)  See  Polygonum 
aviculare. 

[Sanguinaria  canadensis.     See  Blood-root.     A.] 

SANGUINEOUS.  Bloody.  Appertaining  to  the 
blood.  Applied  to  certain  conditions  of  the  body  and 
diseases,  and  appearances  of  solids  and  fluids;  as  san- 
guineous temperament,  sanguineous  apoplexy. 

Sanguineous  apoplexy.     See  .ivoplcxy. 

S.v.NGuirt-RCJU'M.  (From sanguis,  blood,  and purgo, 
lo  purge.)  A  gentle  fever,  or  such  a  one  as  by  its  dis- 
charges is  supposed  to  purify  the  blood. 

SANGUIS.     {Sanguis,  guinis.  m.)     See  Blood. 

Sanguis  draco.ms.     See  Calamus  rolang. 

Sanguis  herculis.    A  name  for  the  crocus. 

SANGUISO'RBA.  (Probably  so  named  originally 
from  the  blood-red  colour  of  its  flowers,  although  the 
juices  of  this  plant,  being  astringent,  the  medicinal 
properties  it  possesses  of  stopping  haemorrhages  may 
be  a  better  warrant  for  its  name.)  The  nameofagenus 
of  plants  in  the  Linna>an  system.  Class,  Triandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Sanguisorba  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Italian  pimpinel,  which  was  formerly  much  es- 
teemed as  an  astringent,  but  is  not  now  in  use. 

BANGUISU'GA.  (From  sanguis,  blood,  and  sugo, 
10  suck.)    The  leech  or  blood-sucker.     See  Leech. 

SANICLE.     See  Sanicula. 

Sanicle,   Yorkshire.    See  Pinguicula. 

SANTCULA.  (From  sano,  to  heal :  so  called  fro-m 
Its  virtues  in  healing.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmcan 
system.     Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  sanicle. 
Sanicula  eboracensis.     See  Pinguicula  vulgaris. 
Sanicula  europea.     The  systematic  name  of  the 

sanicle.  Cucullata ;  Dodecafieon ;  Symphytum  pe- 
trccum ;  Sanicula  mas;  Diapensia  corlusa.  This 
herb  was  formerly  recommended  as  a  mild  adslringent, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from  its  sa- 
native power.  Its  sensible  qualities  are  a  bitterish  and 
somewhat  austere  taste,  followed  by  an  acrimony 
which  chiefly  affects  the  throat.  It  is  only  in  use  in 
the  present  day  among  the  country  people. 

Sanicula  mas.     See  Sanicula  europea. 

SA'NIES.  Ichor.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  thin,  limpid,  and  greenish  discharge;  and  at  other 
times  to  a  thick  and  bloody  kind  of  pus. 

SA'NTALU.M.  (From  zandal,  Arabian.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?ai.  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria;  Order,  Monogynia.    Saunders. 

Santalum  album.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
yellow  saunders.  Santalum  citrinum ;  Santalum  pal- 
lidum    Yellow  saunders.     White  saunders  wood  is 
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of  a  pale  white  colour,  often  with  a  yellowish  tinge. 
and,  being  destitute  of  taste  or  odoir,  it  is  superseded 
by  the  santalum  citrinum,  which  is  of  a  brownish  yel 
low  colour,  of  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  ol   a 

pleasant  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  the  ruse.  Hull' 
kinds  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  billets,  con 

stating  of  large  thick  pieces,  which,  according  to  Hum 

j  phlus,  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  same,  and  some- 
times from  different  trees.    For  though 'he  white  and 

yellow  saunders  are  the  wood  of  the  same  specie*  of 
tree,  yet  the  latter,  which  forms  the  central  part  of  the 
tree,  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 

repay  lite  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  it,  espe- 
cially, unless  the  tiees  be  old;  while  the  white,  wliicll 

is  the  exterior  pan  of  the  wood,  is  always  more  abun 
dant,  and  Is  consequently  much  cheaper. 

Yellow  saunders,  distilled  with  water,  yields  a  f 
grant  essential  oil,  which  thickens  in  the  cold  into  the 
consistence  of  a  balsam,  approaching  in  smell  to  am 
bergris,  or  a  mixture  of  ambergris  and  ruses;  the 
remaining  decoction,  inspissated  to  the  consistence 
of   an    extract,    is    bitterish,     and    slightly     pungent. 

Rectified  spirit  extracts,   by  digestion,    considerably 

more  than  water,  the  colour  of  the  tincture  is  a 
rich   yellow.      The  distilled   spirit  is  slightly   iinpreg 

nated  with  the  flavour  of  the  wood;  the  remaining 

brownish  extract  has  a  weak  smell,  and  a  moderate 
balsamic  pungency.  The  wood  Is  valued  highly  on 
account  of  its  fragrance;  hence  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  fumigate  their  clothes  with  it,  and  to  burn  it  in  their 
temples  in  honourof  their  gods.  Though  still  retained 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  it  cannot  be  thought  to  possess 
any  considerable  share  of  medicinal  power,  llullinan 
considers  its  virtues  as  similar  to  those  of  ambergris; 
and  Borne  others  have  esteemed  it  in  the  character  of  a 
corroborant  and  restorative. 

["  The  sandal-wood,  which  is  found  on  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  has  been  a  great  article  of  com- 
merce for  the  Chinese  market.  The  following  extract  ol 
a  letter  from  Coles  Fanning  &  Co.  to  Dr.  Mltchill  gives 
an  account  of  tile  trade  and  employment  of  this  wood  a.*, 
a  perfume. 

"  In  the  month  of  August,  1806,  we  despatched  the 
ship  Hope,  Capt.  Brumley,  from  New-York,  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Fejee  islands,  to  procure  a  cargo  of  San- 
dal-wood, for  the  Canton  market.  The  Hope  having 
succeeded  at  the  island  of  Toconroha,  in  procuring  a 
full  cargo  for  herself,  and  in  part  freighting  an  English 
brig  that  she  met  with  at  said  island,  arrived  in  No- 
vember J807,  at  Canton,  where  both  cargoes  were  sold 
at  about  SS  cents  per  pound.  While  at  the  Fejee 
islands  the  Captain  of  the  Hope  contracted  and  paid  in 
part  to  the  chief  of  the  island  for  about  270  tons  more 
of  sandal-wood,  (this  being  about  the  whole  quantity 
of  good  wood  renih.iiing  on  the  islands)  to  be  taken 
awayin  a  certain  time.  In  order  therefore  to  seize  so 
profitable  a  speculation  while  there  were  so  few  to  par- 
ticipate in  it,  we  built  and  sent  the  ship  Tonquin,  com 
manded  by  E.  Fanning,  in  May,  1807,  to  meet  the  Hope 
at  Canton;  but  the  Hope  not  having  arrived  in  lime 
for  ('apt.  Fanning  to  fulfil  our  original  intentions,  the 
season  was  so  far  wasted  as  to  compel  him  to  load  the 
Tonquin  for  New- York,  and  he  met  the  Hope  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris  or  (Canton  river).  Both  vessels 
will,  therefore,  return  to  the  United  States  under  no 
expectations  that  the  trespasses  of  European  nations 
would  compel  our  government  to  inhibit  theii -depar- 
ture again  on  said  voyage.  Being  thus  situated  we. 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you  for  your  advice, 
whether,  under  the  embargo  law,  or  the  supplements, 
the  Executive  will  not  have  sufficient  authority  to 
permit  us  to  proceed  immediately  with  a  ship  sufficient 
to  bring  the  above  quantity  of  wood,  and  by  that 
means  save  to  ourselves  and  our  country  at  least 
§130.000,  which  will  probably,  if  such  permission  is  re- 
fused, fall  into  English  hands;  for  you  will  please  to 
observe,  that  there  was  in  the  first  plac;  but  a  small 
patch  of  the  wood  on  one  of  the  islands,  that  the  Hope 
left  four  English  vessels  there,  selecting  from  the  refuse 
a  little  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  in  expectation  too 
that  some  accident  would  prevent  our  ship  from  re 
turning  within  the  limited  time,  which  would  release 
the  chief  from  his  engagement,  and  leave  linn  at  liberty 
to  sell  the  good  wood  purchased  by  Capt.  Bnitnley  to 
their  From  the  knowledge  Capt.  Brumley  has  of 'the 
duel's  conduct,  we  rely  as  confidently  on  his  keeping 
his  engagement  for  the  time  limited  as  we  would  on  tne 
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chief  of  tlic  most  civilized  nation.  You  will  no  douhr 
recollect  that  the  Chinese  have  long  considered  sandal- 
wood as  possessing  religious  properties ;  they  are  ac- 
customed to  hum  it  on  their  allars  as  incense ;  their 
god  Josh  is  supposed  always  out  of  humour,  unless  his 
nose  is  regaled  with  its  delightful  effluvia.  We  have 
enclosed  a  small  piece  of  the  wood,  that  you  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  a  Pagan  god's  taste 
may  be  deemed  exquisite.  The  Hope  is  the  first  vessel, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  that  ever  proceeded  from 
the  United  States  on  this  voyage,  and  on  her  return,  we 
presume  she  will  pay  about  $-10,000  into  the  Treasury 
for  duties  from  tin  proceeds  of  the  wood,  which  origi- 
giiially  cos',  only  about  nine  hundred  dollars.'  " — Med. 
Kepos.     A.] 

Santalitm  citrinum.     See  Sanlalum  album. 

Santalum  pallidum.    See  Santalun  album. 

Santalum  rubki'm.  Red  saunders.  See  Pilocar- 
pus santalinus. 

SANTO H'NA.  (From  santalitm,  saunders;  be- 
cause it  smells  like  the  saunders- wood.)  See  Artemisia 
tantonica. 

Santomna  cham.e-cyparissus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lavender  cotton. 

Santonk  t-M.  (From  Santonio,  its  native  place.) 
See  Jirtcmisia  samonica. 

SAFHE'NA.  ( From  aaebijc,  visible.)  Vcnasajihcna. 
The  large  vein  of  the  leg,  which  ascends  along  the  little 
toe  over  the  external  ankle,  and  evacuates  part  of  the 
blood  from  the  foot  into  the  popliteal  veins. 

Sapienti.e  dentes.  {Sapientia,  wisdom,  discre- 
tion :  so  called  because  they  appear  when  the  person  is 
supposed  to  lie  at  years  of  discretion.)     See  Teeth. 

SAPI'NDL'S.  (That  is,  Stipo  Indus,  Indian  soap: 
l he  rind  of  the  fruit  serving  instead  of  soap  to  cleanse 
linen,  but  not  without  hazard  of  injury  to  the  texture 
of  the  cloth.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Octandria ;  Order,  Digyvia.     The  soap-tree. 

Sapindus  saponaria.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  soap  nuts.  Saponaria  niiculm ; 
Bacca  bcr>nudc?isis.  Soap-berries.  A  spherical  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  the  cortical  part  of  which  is 
yellow,  glossy,  and  so  transparent  as  to  show  the  sphe- 
rical black  nut  which  rattles  within,  and  which  includes 
a  white  kernel.  The  tree  grows  in  Jamaica.  It  is  said 
that  the  cortical  part  of  this  fruit  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
no  smeli  ;  lli.it  it  raises  a  soapy  froth  with  water,  and 
has  similar  effects  with  soap  in  washing  ;  that  it  is  a 
medicine  of  singular  and  specific  virtue  in  chlorosis. 
They  arc  not  known  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

SA'PO.  {Sapo,  nis.  m.)  Soap.  A  compound,  in 
definite  proportions,  of  certain  principles  in  oils,  fats,  or 
resin,  with  a  salifiable  base.  When  this  base  is  potassa 
or  soda,  the  compound  is  used  as  a  detergent  in  wash- 
ing clothes.  When  an  alkaline  earth,  or  oxide  of  a 
common  metal,  as  litharge,  is  the  salifiable  base,  the 
compound  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  first  of  these 
combinations  is  scarcely  applied  to  any  use,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  of  linseed  oil  with  lime-water, sometimes  pie 
sciibed  as  a  liniment  against  bums;  and  the  last  is 
known  only  in  sorcery  as  the  basis  of  certain  plasters. 
Concerning  the  chemical  constitution  of  soaps  and 
saponification,  no  exact  ideas  were  entertained  piior  to 
Chevreuil's  researches. 

Fats  are  compounds  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid  substance; 
I  lio  former  called  stearine,  the  latter  resembling  vegeta- 
ble oil,  and  therefore  called  elatne.  When  fat  is  treated 
with  &  hot  ley  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  constituents  react 
on  one  another,  so  as  to  generate  the  solid  pearly  mat- 
ter margaric  acid,  and  the  fluid  matter  oleic  arid,  both 
of  which  enter  into  a  species  of  saline  combination 
with  the  alkali;  while  the  (bird  matter  that  is  pro- 
duced, the  swn  t  principle,  remains  fiee.  We  must 
therefore  regard  our  common  soap  as  a  mixture  of  an 
alkaline  margarate  and  oleate,  in  proportions  deter- 
mine'! by  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  acids  pro- 
ducible i'rom  the  peculiar  species  of  fat.  It  is  probable, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  soap  formed  from  vegetable 
oil  is  chiefly  an  oleate.  No  chemical  researches  have 
hitherto  been  made  known,  on  the  compounds  of  lesin 
with  alkalies,  though  these  constitute  the  brown  soaps 
so  extensively  manufactured  in  this  country.  All  oils 
or  fats  do  not  possess  in  an  equal  degree  the  property 
of  saponification.     Those  which  saponify  best,  are, 

1.  Oil  Of  olives,  and  of  i sweet  almonds. 

2.  Anima  oils;  as  hog's  lard,  tallow,  butter,  and 
horsr-oil. 
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3.  Oi  r'  colza,  or  rape-seed  ail. 

4.  Oil  of  beech-mabi  and  poppy-seed,  when  mixed 
with  olive-oil  or  tallow. 

5.  The  several  fish-oils,  mingled  like  the  preceding. 

6.  Hempseed-oil. 

7.  Nut-oil  and  linseed-oil. 

8.  Palm  oil. 
9   Rosin. 

In  general,  the  only  soaps  employed  in  commerce, 
are  those  of  olive-oil,  tallow,  lard,  palm-oil,  and  rosin. 
A  species  of  soap  can  also  be  foimed  by  the  union  of 
beeswax  with  alkali ;  but  this  has  no  detergent  appli 
cation,  being  used  only  for  painting  in  encausto. 

The  specific  giavity  of  soap  is  in  general  gr<  aler  than 
that  of  water.  Its  taste  is  faintly  alkaline.  When  sub 
jected  to  heat  it  speedily  fuses,  swells  up,  and  is  then 
decomposed.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  slices,  it  soon 
becomes  dry;  but  the  whole  combined  water  does  not 
leave  it,  even  by  caieful  desiccation  on  a  sand-bath. 

Soap  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 
This  solution  is  instantly  disturbed  by  the  greater  num 
ber  of  acids,  which  seizing  the  alkali,  either  separate 
the  fatty  principles,  or  unite  with  them  into  an  acido- 
soapy  emulsion.  The  solution  is  likewise  decomposed 
by  almost  all  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  which  give 
birth  to  insoluble  compounds  of  the  oleic  and  margaric 
acids,  with  the  salifiable  bases. 

Soap  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  in  large  quantity  by 
the  aid  of  heat.  When  boiling  alkohol  is  saturated 
with  soap,  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  forms  a  consistent 
transparent  mass  of  a  yellow  colour.  When  this  mass 
is  dried,  it  still  retains  its  transparency,  provided  the 
soap  be  a  compound  of  tallow  and  soda ;  and  in  this 
state  it  is  sold  by  the  perfumers  in  this  country. 

Good  soap  possesses  the  property  of  removing  from 
linen  and  cloth  the  greater  part  of  fatty  substances 
which  may  have  been  applied  to  them. 

The  medicinal  soap,  sapo  aviygdalinus,  is  made  with 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  half  its  weight  of  caustic 
alkali.  Common  or  sofl  soap,  sapo  mollis,  is  made  of 
potassa  and  oil,  or  tallow.  Si  anish,  or  Castile  soap, 
sapo  durus,  of  oil  of  olives  and  soda,  or  barilla.  Black 
soap  is  a  composition  of  train  oil  and  an  alkali ;  and 
green  soap  of  hemp,  linseed,  or  rape  oil,  with  an  alkali. 
The  white  Spanish  soap,  being  made  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  olive  oil,  is  the  best,  and  therefore  preferred  for  in- 
ternal use.  Soap  was  imperfectly  known  to  the  an 
cients.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  made  of  fat  and 
ashes,  and  as  an  invention  of  the  Gauls.  Aretaus  and 
others  inform  us,  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  know 
ledge  of  its  medical  use  from  the  Romans.  Its  virtues, 
according  to  Bergius,  are  detergent,  resolvent,  and 
aperient,  and  its  use  recommended  in  jaundice,  gout, 
calculous  complaints,  and  obstruction  of  the  viscera. 
The  efficacy  of  soap,  in  the  first  of  these  diseases,  was 
experienced  by  Sylvius,  and  since  recommended  very 
generally  by  various  authors  who  have  written  on  this 
complaint;  and  it  has  also  been  thought  of  use  in  sup- 
plying the  place  of  bile  in  the  prima;  via;.  The  utility 
of  this  medicine  in  icterical  cases  was  inferred  chiefly 
from  its  supposed  power  of  dissolving  biliary  concre- 
tions ;  but  this  medicine  has  lost  much  of  its  reputation 
in  jaundice,  since  it  is  now  known,  that  gall  stones 
have  been  found  in  many  after  death  who  had  been 
daily  taking  soap  for  several  mouths,  and  even  years. 
Of  its  good  effects  in  urinary  calculous  affections,  we 
have  the  testimonies  of  several,  especially  when  dis 
solved  in  lime-water,  by  which  its  efficacy  is  considera- 
bly increased  ;  for  it  thus  becomes  a  powerful  solvent 
of  mucus,  which  an  ingenious  modem  Bother  suppose! 
to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  calculi ;  it  is, 
however,  only  in  the  incipient  state  of  the  disease  that 
these  remedies  promise  effectual  benefit,  though  they 
generally  abate  the  more  violent  symptoms  where  they 
cannot  remove  the  cause.  With  Boerhaave,  soap  was 
a  general  medicine;  for  as  he  attributed  most  com- 
plaints to  viscidity  of  the  fluids,  he,  and  most  of  the 
Hoerhaavian  school,  prescribed  it,  in  conjunction  with 
different  resinous  and  other  substances,  in  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  various  visceral  complaints.  Soap  is  also 
externally  employed  as  a  resolvent,  and  gives  name  tc 
seveiiii  officinal  preparations. 

t"  The  history  of  personal  cleanliness  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  bus  been  lamentably  neglected.  Pliny,  in  hi* 
Natural  History, treating  of  strumous  swellings,  makei 

mention   of  Soap:   Vradet  est   sapo.     GnlUarum  hot 
mveutum   rutilandis  cupillis.     Fit  tz.  scbo  et   cixcr« 
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Oftimui  ex  fagino  et  caprino  :  duobis  modis,  spissus 
«c  liquidus  :  ulcrque  apud  Gcrmanus  majorc  in  usu 

viris  quamfaniinis.     "Soap  is  good  for  tUcm.     This 

Was    invented  m  Gaul,  and   used  for  reddening  the 

hair.  Jt  is  made  of  fat  and  ashes.  The  best  is  pre- 
pared from  the  ashes  of  the  beach-tree  and  the  sutt  of 

the  goat.      There  arc  two  sorts,  the  thick  and  the  liquid. 

Among  the  Gcrnians,  both  kinds  arc  more  used  by  the 

men  than  by  the  women."  Priacian  Writes  of  "Sapo 
Gallicus,"  or  Gaulish  soap  ;  and  Martial  of  "SpuHlO 

Batava,"  or  Dutch  lather,  and  "  Spunia  Causlica,"  or 

Caustic  foam.     The  German  soap  was   reckoned  the 

best  and  oteaooat     The  Gaulish  was  next  in  quality 

and  value. 
It  is  clear,  and  President  Goguet  is  of  Uie  same 

opinion,  (in  his  history  of  llic  origin  of  laws,  &.c.)  that 

the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  knew  no- 
thing of  soap.     These  nations  used  to  supply  the  want 

of  it  by  various  other  means.     Prom  the  barbarous 

people  of  the  north,  the  knowledge  and  employment 

of  soap  passed  to  the  Romans;  and  from  the  Romans 

was  made  known  to  the  Greeks.     A  very  remarkable 

fact! 

When   the  Romans   first   became   acquainted   with 

soap,  they  called  it  "  L'nguentum  Linens,"  or  Ointment 

of  ashes.    So  prevalent  w  as  the  idea  of  its  origin,  that 

several  writers  have  treated  of  it  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  "  Cinis,"  or  ashes,  itself.  And  those  who  con- 
sumed soap  were  in  those  days  called  "  Cinerarii,"  or 

Ashes  users. 
After  a  while,  however,  this  detergent  ointment  was 

distinguished  among  (lie  Romans  by  the  word  "  Sapo." 

This  term  probably  is  of  Gothic  or  Barbarian  origin. 

Some  of  the  Parthian  and  other  nations  bordering  on 

the  frontier  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  distin- 
guished their  rulers  or  chiefs  by  the  name  "Sapor"  or 

"Sapores."    The  good  they  derived  from  the  tngucn- 

turn  Cineris  was  so  great  and  excellent,  and  it  was  so 

powerful  in  oveicoming  bodily  inconveniences,  and  so 

conducive  to  personal  comfort,  that  they  called  this 

preserver  of  private  health,  by  a  name  corresponding 

to,  and  derived  from  the  sovereigns  who  presided  over 

their  public  safety.     From  Sapor,  thus  was  derived 

Sapo;  two  terms  significant  of  the  powers  which  pro- 
tected the  political  and  the  individual  bodies  of  the 

people.    The  Romans  adopted  Sapo,  and  naturalized 

it  to  their  language.     From  them  the  Greeks  borrowed 

their  casatv.    The  French  have  derived  their  "  savon" 

from  the  same  source,  and  so  have  the  English  their 
"  soap." 

But  if  soap  was  so  late  an  invention,  and  learned 
from  the  rougher  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe  at  so 
advanced  a  period  of  the  history  of  their  southern 
neighbours,  how  comes  it  to  pass  trie  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  it,  as  wc  read  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  translated  under  the  auspices  of  king  James? 
The  term  "soap"  does  indeed  occur  there  in  Jeremiah, 
chap.  ii.  v  22,  and  in  Alalachi,  chap.  iii.  v.  2.  Yet 
there  can  scarcely  be  entertained  a  doubt,  that  the 
translators  were  mistaken.  This  opinion  of 'heir  having 
misinterpreted  the  text  is  supported  by  the  Latin  vul- 
gate  version,  which  expresses  the  former  of  these  pas- 
sages by  the  words,  "  herbam  borifh,"  and  the  latter 
by  "  herba  fullonum."  What,  now,  is  the  plant  Bo- 
rith,  and  what  is  the  Fuller's  herb?  Calmit,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  states,  that  it  is  the  kali  or  sa- 
lbie  vegetable,  of  whose  ashes  "ley  and  soap  are  made." 

Goguct  thinks  it  was  salt-wort,  a  plant  very  common 
in  Syria,  Judea,  Egypt,  and  Arabia ;  which,  if  burned 
to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  mingled  with  water,  formed  a 
strong  ley  fit  for  cleansing  and  whitening  cloths,  and 
doubtless  they  were  right. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  authority,  Bcia  evidently 
issed  the  true  meaning  of  the  original,  which  he  ex- 

resses  in  both  the  before-mentioned  texts,  by  the  sub- 
stantive "smegma."  But  John  Jacob  Schmidt,in  his 
Biblischcr  Medicus,  mentions  this  cleansing  article  by 
the  Hebrew  name  of  "  Bor."  This  substantive  being 
derived  from  the  root  "  ur"  fire,  plainly  indicates  that 
the  purifying  material  in  question  was  obtained  by  or 
through  fire.  Borith  would  thus  seem  to  be  the  plant 
which,  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  yielded  Bor,  that  is, 
the  detergent  article  of  the  washers  and  fullers.  Or 
the  two  words  might  be  used  indifferently  to  signify 
the  plant  both  before  and  after  incineration.  Hence, 
it  may  be  inferred,  the  plant  was  a  species  of  Salsola  or 
Glass-wort,  and  that  the  saline  residuum,  after  burn-  j  The  ground  throughout  this  circuit  is,  generally  apeak 
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inc,  was  kelp  or  barilla  ;  a  material  possessing  qualh'es 
similar  to  the  oriental  natron  or  mineral  alkali  Tbi 
same  thing  has  been  latterly  calli  d  Soda,  whence  comes 
La  Sonde  of  the  French,  and  the  Suds  or  Alkaline 
lixivium  of  the  English." — JVcic-  York  Med.  Htpus.  A.J 
SaPO  TERUlNTMNJt.  Starkcy's  soap. 
R.  kali  preparati  calidi,  jj.  Olei  terebinth,  j  iij. 
The  hot  kali  preparation  is  to  have  the  oil  of  terpen- 
tine gradually  blended  with  it,  in  n  healed  mortar. 
Indolent  swellings  were  formerly  rubbed  With  this  ap- 
plication, and  perhaps  some  chronic  affections  of  the 
joints  might  still  be  benefited  by  it. 

SAPONARIA.  (From  supo,  soap:  so  called  be 
cause  its  juice,  like  soap,  cleans  cloths.)  I.  The  mime 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linuaan  system.  Glass, 
Dccandria  ;  Older,  Digynia. 

•2.  The  pharmacopuial  name  of  the  soap-wort.  Set 
Saponaria  officinalis. 
Saponaria  Nueri.A.  See  Sapindus  saponaria. 
Saponaria  OFFICINALIS.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  soap-wort,  called  also  bruise  wort.  Strulhium  ; 
l.anaria;  Lychnis  sylrcstris ;  Ibixumn.  The  loot 
Of  this  plant,  Saponaria— calijcibus  cylindrical,  folns 
ovato-lanceolatis,  of  Linna'us,  is  employed  medicin- 
ally; it  has  DO  peculiar  smell;  its  taste  is  sweetish, 
glutinous,  and  somewhat  bitter.  On  being  chewed  for 
some  lime,  it  is  said  to  discover  a  degree  of  aciimony, 
which  continues  to  affect  the  mouth  for  a  considerable 
time.  According  to  Neuman,  two  ounces  of  the  root 
yielded  eleven  drachms  of  watery  extract;  but  Cartheu- 
ser,  from  a  like  quantity,  only  obtained  six  drachms, 
and  twenty-four  grains.  This  extract  manifested  a 
sweetish  taste,  followed  by  an  acrid  quality.  The 
spirituous  extract  is  less  in  quality,  but  of  a  more  pene- 
trating acrid  taste.  Decoctions  of  the  root,  on  being 
sufficiently  agitated,  produces  a  saponaceous  froth;  a 
similar  soapy  quality  is  observable  also  in  the  extract, 
and  still  more  manifestly  in  the  leaves,  insomuch  that 
they  have  been  used  by  the  mendicant  monks  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap  in  washing  of  thek  clothes;  and  Ber- 
gius,  who  made  several  experiments  with  the  saponaria, 
declares  that  it  had  all  the  effects  of  soap  itself. 

From  these  peculiar  qualities  of  the  saponaria,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  possessing  a  considerable  share 
of  medical  efficac y,  which  Dr.  Woodville says  he  could 
wish  to  tind  faithfully  ascertained. 

The  diseases  for  which  the  saponaria  is  recommend- 
ed, as  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  jaundice,  are 
not,  perhaps,  the  complaints  in  which  its  use  is  most 
availing;  for  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  roots  of  sa- 
ponaria with  those  of  sarsaparilla,  seems  to  have  led 
physicians  to  think  them  similar  in  their  effects;  and 
hence  they  have  both  been  administered  with  the  same 
intentions,  particularly  in  fixed  pains,  and  venereal  af- 
fections. Bergius  says,  "in  arthritide,  cura  mercuri- 
ale,  &c.  nullum  aptiorem  potum  novi."  However,  ac- 
cording to  several  writers,  the  most  inveterate  cases  ol 
syphilis  were  cured  by  a  decoction  of  this  plant,  w  ith- 
out  the  use  of  mercury. 

Haller  informs  us  that  Borrhaave  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  jaundice  and  other  visceral 
obstructions. 

SAPONULE.  Saponulus.  A  combination  of  a  vo 
latile  or  essential  oil  with  different  bases;  as  saponult 
of  ammonia,  &c. 

Sapota.  (The  West  Indian  name  of  several  sorts 
of  fruits  of  I  he  plum  kind.)     See  Acras  sapota. 

Sappan  LIGNUM.  See  Ilamatoxylon  campeehianum 
SAPPHIRE.  Tclesie  of  Hatty.  Perfect  corundum 
of  Bournon.  The  oriental  ruby  and  topaz  are  sap 
phires.  Sapphire  is  a  subspecies  of  rhomboldal  corun- 
dum. It  is  one  of  the  esteemed  precious  stones,  a  sap- 
phire of  ten  carats'  weight  being  worth  fifty  guineas. 
Its  colours  arc  blue,  red,  and  also  gray,  white,  green, 
and  yellow.  It  is  found  in  blunt-edged  pieces,  in 
roundish  pebbles,  and  crystallized  after  tho  diamond 
It  is  the  hardest  substance  in  nature. 

Sappuirina  aqua.  (So  called  from  its  sapphire  or 
blue  colour.)  Aqua  cvpri  ammoniali.  Made  by  a  so- 
lution of  sal  ammoniac  in  lime-water,  standing  in  a 
copper  vessel. 

Saracens  consound.     See  Solidago  virga  aurea. 

SARATOGA.    The  name  of  a  county  in  the  State 

of  New-York,  in  America,  celebrated  for  its  springs  ol 

mineral  water,  which  are  numerous  throughout  a  cir 

cult  of  several  miles  near  the  centre  of  that  county 
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ing,  flat,  and  in  twr.  or  three  places  is  covered  with  ex- 
tensive sheets  of  limpid  water,  which  are  fed  by 
streams  that  take  their  origin  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains of  granite  and  gneiss.  The  soil  in  which  the 
springs  rise  is  sandy,  and  rests  upon  a  led  of  compact 
limestone,  or  argillaceous  slate,  or  gray  wacke ;  and 
they  are  apparently  more  numerous  where  these  spe- 
cimens of  the  transition  and  secondary  formation  are 
ascertained  to  meet.  There  is  more  variety  in  the  de- 
gree of  mineral  impregnation  at  two  points,  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  where  accommo- 
dation has  been  more  liberally  provided  for  visiters, 
and  which  have  taken  the  names  of  Saratoga  and 
Ballston  Spa.  The  former  of  these  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Indians  before  the  formation  of  European 
settlements,  and  was  pointed  out  by  them  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  in  17G7.  It  was  called  in  their  language 
the  Spring  of  J.ife,  and  is  in  temperature  about  50°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Most  of  the  American  chemists  have 
made  the  analysis  of  the  Saratoga  water  an  object  of 
inquiry  and  publication,  and  though  one  or  two  of 
them  differ  as  to  the  existence  of  some  of  the  more  tri- 
fling impregnations,  they  agree  generally  that  it  con- 
tains carbonic  acid  gas,  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
Boda,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  springs,  there  is,  besides,  sul 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  in  one  at  least  traces  of 
silica  and  alumina.  These  incidental  varieties  give 
rise  to  slight  differences  in  the  medicinal  effects  of  the 
springs;  but,  as  a  general  rule  for  guiding  strangers  in 
their  selection,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  more  abun- 
dant the  muriate  of  soda,  and  carbonates  of  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  the  more  aperient  and  diuretic  will  be 
the  water ; ,  while  the  greater  the  quantily  of  carbonic 
acid  and  of  iron,  in  proportion  to  the  former  ingre- 
dients, the  more  powerful  will  be  its  tonic  effects. 

The  great  superiority  of  these  American  mineral 
waters  over  every  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  consists, 

1st,  In  their  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  or  fixed  air,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  re- 
taining in  solution  a  much  larger  proportion  of  useful 
saline  matter,  of  a  particular  character,  than  any  Euro- 
pean mineral  water. 

2dly,  In  their  possessing  more  efficient  purgative  pro- 
perties than  any  of  the  springs  of  Euiope,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Harrowgate,  and  perhaps  Cheltenham,  which 
ar«"  both  not  only  destitute  of  the  refreshing  taste  given 
by  the  carbonic  acid,  but  contain  (Harrowgate  in  par- 
ticular) matters  which  render  them  to  the  palate  in 
some  degree  offensive. 

3dly,  In  containing  such  a  combination  of  materials, 
in  the  most  eligible  form,  as  fit  them  to  become  at  once 
a  most  refreshing  beverage  to  all,  and  to  those  suffering 
from  the  diseases  about  to  be  mentioned  in  particular, 
a  more  perfect  union  of  what  is  agreeable  with  that 
which  is  necessary  and  useful  in  the  way  of  medicine, 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  provided,  either  by  na-' 
ture  or  art. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  Saratoga  waters  have 
been  found  to  be  productive  of  the  best  effects,  are, 
dyspepsia,  cutaneous  diseases,  scrofulous  affections, 
dropsy,  chlorosis,  and  other  affections  peculiar  to  the 
female  sex,  nephritic  affections  and  gravel. 

SARCTTES.     (From  oapl,  flesh.)     See  Anasarca. 

SA'RCIUM.  (Diminutive  of  <jap%,  flesh.)  A  carun- 
cle, or  small  fleshy  excrescence. 

BARCOCE'LE.  (From  aai  \,  flesh,  and  KrjXrj,  a  tu- 
mour.) Hernia  carnosa.  This  is  a  disease  of  the 
body  of  the  testicle,  ami  as  the  term  implies,  consists, 
in  general,  in  such  an  alteration  made  in  the  structure 
of  it,  as  produces  a  resemblance  to  a  hard  fleshy  sub- 
stance, instead  of  that  fine,  soft,  vascular  texture,  of 
which  it  is,  in  a  natural  and  heal'.liy  state,  composed. 

The  ancient  writers  have  made  a  great  number  of 
distinctions  of  the  different  kinds  of  this  disease,  ac- 
cording 'o  its  different  appearances,  and  according  to 
the  mildness,  or  malignity  of  the  symptoms  with  which 
It  may  chance  to  be  attended,  Thus,  the  sarcocele,  the 
kydro-san circle,  the  scirrhus,  the  cancer,  the  caro  ad- 
nata ad  totem,  and  the  caro  adnata  ad  vasa,  which 
are  really  little  more  than  descriptions  of  different 
stales  and  circumstances  of  the  same  disease,  are 
reckoned  as  so  many  different  complaints,  requiring  a 
variety  of  treatment,  and  deriving  their  origin  from  a 
variety  of  different  humours 
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I  Every  species  of  sarcocele  consists  primarily  in  an 
enlargement,  induration,  and  obstruction  of  the  vas 
cular  part  of  the  testicle;  but  this  alteration  is,  in  di!" 
ferent  people,  attended  with  such  a  variety  of  circum 
stances,  as  to  produce,  several  different  appearances, 
and  to  occasion  the  many  distinctions  which  have 
been  made. 

If  the  body  of  the  testicle,  though  enlarged,  and  indu- 
rated to  some  degree,  be  perfectly  equal  in  its  surface, 
v)id  of  pain,  has  no  appearance  of  fluid  in  its  turjea 
vaginalis,  and  produces  very  little  uneasiness,  except 
what  is  occasioned  by  its  mere  weight,  it  is  usually 
called  a  simple  sarcocele,  or  an  indolent  scirrhus;  if, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  testis  is  enlarged  and  harden- 
ed, there  be  a  palpable  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  va- 
ginal coat,  tiie  disease  has  by  many  been  named  a 
hydro-sarcocelc ;  If  the  lower  part  of  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels, and  the  epididymus  were  enlarged,  hard,  and 
knotty,  they  supposed  it  to  lie  a  fungous,  or  morbid  ac- 
cretion, and  called  it  the  caro  adnata  ad  vasa;  if  the 
testicle  itself  was  unequal  in  its  surface,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  painful,  they  distinguish  it  by  the  title  of 
caro  adnata  ad  tcstem ;  if  it  was  tolerably  equal,  not 
very  painful,  nor  frequently  so,  but  at  the  same  time 
hard  and  large,  they  gave  it  the  appellation  of  an  occult 
or  benign  cancer;  if  it  was  ulcerated,  subject  to  fre- 
quent acute  pain,  to  haemorrhage,  &c.  it  was  known  by 
that  of  a  malignant  or  confirmed  cancer.  These  dif- 
ferent appearances,  though  distinguished  by  different 
titles,  are  really  no  more  than  so  many  stages  (as  it 
were)  of  the  same  kind  of  disease,  and  depend  a  great 
deal  on  several  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  age, 
habil,  manner  of  living,  &c.  It  is  true,  that  many  peo- 
ple pass  several  years  with  this  disease,  under  its  most 
favourable  appearances,  and  without  encountering  any 
of  its  worst ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  run  through  all  its 
stages.  They  who  are  most  conversant  with  it,  know 
how  very  convertible  its  mildest  symptoms  are  into  its 
most  dreadful  ones,  and  how  very  short  a  space  of  time 
often  intervenes  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

There  is  hardly  any  disease  affecting  the  human 
body,  which  is  subject  to  more  variety  than  this  is,  bolh 
with  regard  to  its  first  manner  of  appearance,  and  ths 
changes  which  it  may  undergo. 

Sometimes  the  first  appearance  is  a  mere  simple  en 
largement  and  induration  of  the  body  of  the  testicle ; 
void  of  pain,  without  inequality  of  surface,  and  pro- 
ducing no  uneasiness,  or  inconvenience,  except  what 
is  occasioned  by  its  mere  weight.  And  some  people 
are  so  fortunate  to  have  it  remain  in  this  state  for  a 
very  considerable  length  of  time  without  visible  or  ma- 
terial alteration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  very  soon  after  its  appearance  in  this 
mild  manner,  it  suddenly  becomes  unequal  and  knotty, 
and  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains  darting  up  to  the 
loins  and  hack,  but  still  remaining  entire,  that  is,  not 
burstintr  through  the  integuments.  Sometimes  the  fury 
of  the  disease  brooks  no  restraint,  but  making  its  way 
through  all  the  membranes  which  envelope  the  testicle 
it  either  produces  a  large,  foul,  stinking,  phagedenic 
ulcer,  with  hard  edges,  or  it  thrusts  forth  a  painful 
gleeting  fungus,  subject  to  frequent  hcrmorrhagc. 

Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  water  is  made  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  producing  that  mixed  appearance, 
called  the  hydro-sarcocele. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  fluid  at  all  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis:  but  the  body  of  the  testicle  itself  is 
formed  into  cells,  containing  either  a  turbid  kind  of 
water,  a  bloody  sanies,  or  a  purulent  foetid  matter. 
Sometimes  the  disorder  seems  to  he  merely  local,  that 
is,  confined  to  the  testicle,  not  proceeding  from  a  taint- 
ed habit,  nor  accompanied  with  diseased  viscera  the 
patient  having  all  the  general  appearances  and' cir- 
cumstances of  health,  and  deriving  his  local  mischief 
from  an  external  injury.  At  other  times,  a  pallid 
leaden  countenance,  indigestion,  frequent  nausea,  co- 
licky pains,  sudden  purgings,  &c.  sufficiently  indicate 
a  Vitiated  habit,  .and  diseased  viscera,  which  diseased 
Viscera  may  also  sometimes  be  discovered  and  felt. 

The  progress  also  which  it  makes  from  the  testis  up- 
ward, toward  the  process,  is  very  uncertain;  the  dis 
ease  occupj  ing  the  testicle  only,  without  ailccting  the 
spermatic  process,  in  some  subjects,  for  n  great  length 
of  time;  while,  in  others,  it  totally  spoils  the  testirlr 
very  soon,  and  almost  as  soon  n«is.ee  on  the  spermatic 
chord. 
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SARCOCOLLA.  (From  oap\,  flesh,  and  xoUa, 
|lue;  because  of  its  supposed  powei  of  gluing  together 

wounds.)  A  spontaneous  exudation  from  a  tree  of 
the  fur  kind,  which  grows  in  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  olibanum  or  frankincense. 

SARCOEPIPLOCE'Li::.  Enlarged  testicle,  with 
rupture,  containing  omentum. 

SARCOUTE.    A  variety  of  analcime. 

dARCO  LOGY.  (Sarco'logia;  fromc-apj, flesh, and 
'•jyoc,  adiscourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  muscles  and 
soft  parts. 

3ARCO  MA.  {Sarcoma,  atis.  n.;  from  oap\,  flesh.) 
Sarcoxis  ;  Partus ;  Sarcopkyia  .Wrvut.  A  fleshy 
excrescence-  A  genua  of  disease  in  the  Class  Locale*, 
and  Order  Tumorcs,  of  Cullen. 

SARCO'MPHALUS.  (From  aap\,  flesh,  and  ou<j>a- 
Xm,  the  navel.)     A  fleshy  excrescence  about  the  navel. 

Sarcophyia.  (Front  capl,  flesh,  and  ipvu>,  to  grow.) 
A  fleshy  excrescence. 

Sarcopyodk.s.  (From  aapl,  flesh,  and  zzvov,  pus.) 
Applied  to  the  purulent,  fleshy  discharge,  which  is 
thrown  up  in  some  stages  of  consumption. 

SARCO'SIS.  (From  aapl,  flesn0  '•  A  "eshy  tu- 
mour. 

-.  The  generation  of  flesh. 

SaRcotica.  (From  aapl,  flesh.)  .Medicines  which 
promote  the  generation  of  flesh  in  wounds. 

SARDE.  Sardoin.  A  variety  of  cornelian  of  a 
deep  blood- red  colour. 

Sardiasis.  (From  aupZuwir),  the  sardonia,  or  herb, 
which,  being  eaten,  causes  convulsive  laughter.)  See 
Sardonic  laugh. 

Sardonia.  (From  Sardonia,  its  native  soil.)  A 
kind  of  smallage. 

SARDONIC*  LAUGH.  {Risus  sardonicus  :  so 
called  from  the  herb  sardonia,  which  being  eaten  is 
said  to  cause  a  deadly  convulsive  laughter.)  A  kind 
of  convulsive  laugh,  or  spasmodic  grin.  See  Spasmus 
cynicus. 

Sardomcis  Rises.     See  Sardonic  laugh. 

SARDONYX.  A  variety  of  cornelian  composed  of 
layers  of  white  and  red. 

SAR.UENTACE.rE.  The  name  of  a  natural  order 
of  Linnajus's  Fragmenta :  embracing  the  plants  with 
twining  or  trailing  stems. 

8ARMENTOSUS.  (From  sarmentum,  a  twig,  or 
trailing  stalk.)  Trailing.  Applied  to  a  creeping  stem, 
barren  of  flowers,  thrown  out  from  the  root  lor  the 
purpose  of  increase. 

SARMENTUM.  (Sarmen ;  from  sarpio,  to  prune, 
lop,  or  cut  off".)    A  twig,  a  runner. 

SARSAPARI'LLA.  (This  word  is  of  Spanish 
origin,  Signifying  a  red  tree.)  See  Smilax  sarsapa- 
ritla. 

Sarsaparilla  germanica.     Sec  Carcz  arcnaria. 

SARTORIUS.  (From  sartor,  a  tailor;  because 
tailors  cross  their  legs  with  it.)  Sartorius  sen  longis- 
simus  femoris,  of  Cowper  ;  Ilio  crrsti  tibial  of  Dumas. 
This  flat  and  slender  muscle,  which  is  the  longest  of 
the  human  body,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  breadth,  is  situated  immediately  under  the 
integuments,  and  extends  obliquely  from  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  to  the  upper,  anterior, 
and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  being  enclosed  by  a  thin 
membraneous  sheath,  which  is  derived  from  the  adja- 
cent fascia  lata.  It  arises,  by  a  tendon  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  breadth,  from  the  outer  surface  and  inferior 
edge  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  runs  down  a  little 
way  obliquely  inwards,  and  then  for  some  space  upon 
the  rectus,  nearly  in  a  straight  direction,  after  which 
it  passes  oblitpjely  over  the  vastus  iniernus,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  adductor  longus,  and  then  running 
down  between  the  tendons  of  the  adductor  magnus, 
and  the  gracilis,  is  inserted,  by  a  thin  tendon,  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  tibia,  near  the  inferior  part  of  its  tu- 
berosity, and  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or  two  below  it. 
This  tendon  sends  oil'  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  is 
spread  over  the  upper  and  pos:erior  part  of  the  leg, 
This  muscle  serves  to  bend  the  leg  obliquely  inwards, 
nr  lo  roll  the  thigh  outwards,  and  at  the  same  lime 
to  brins  one  leg  across  the  other,  on  which  account 
Spigclius  first  gave  it  the  name  of  sartorius,  or  the 
tailor's  muscle. 

SA'SSAFRAS.  (Quasi  saxifraga;  from  saxum, 
a  stone,  and  frango,  to  break ;  so  called  because 
1  decoction  of  its  wood  was  supposed  good  for  the 
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stone  ;  01,  which  is  most  probable,  from  the  river  Sas- 
safras, in  Amenta,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  grows  in 
abundance.)    See  Laurus  sassafras. 

SASSOLINE,  Native  ooracic  acid,  found  on  the 
edge*  of  hot  springs  near  Sasso  in  Florence.  [I  eon 
sists  of  boracic  acid  8t>,  ferruginous  sulphate  of  man 
ganese  11,  and  sulphate  of  lime  3. 

SATELLITE.  The  veins  which  accompany  the 
brachial  artery  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  cubit,  are  so 
called. 

SATIN  SPAR.     A  species  of  fibrous  limestone. 

Satura.vi  ia  Medicines  which  neutralize  the  acid 
in  the  stomach. 

SATURATION,  taturatia.  A  term  employed  in 
pharmacy  and  chemistry  to  express  the  state  of  a  body 
which  has  a  power  of  dissolving  another,  to  a  certain 
extent  only,  in  which  it  has  effected  that  degree  of  so- 
lution. Some  substances  unite  in  all  proportions. 
Such,  for  cxampie,  are  at  ids  in  general,  and  some  other 
salts  with  water;  and  many  ol  the  metals  with  each 
other.  Hut  there  are  likewise  many  substances  w  hich 
cannot  be  dissolved  in  a  fluid,  at  a  certain  leiupei  aiure, 
in  any  quantity  beyond  a  certain  proportion.    Thus 

water  will  dissolve  only  about  t -third  of  lis  weight 

of  common  salt,  and,  if  more  be  addetl,  it  will  remain 
solid.  A  fluid,  which  holds  in  solution  as  much  of  any 
substance  as  it  can  dissolve,  is  said  to  be  saturated  with 
it.  Hut  saturation  with  one  substance  does  not  de- 
prive the  fluid  of  Us  power  of  acting  on  and  dissolving 
some  othei  bodies,  and  in  many  cases  it  increases  this 
power.  For  example,  water  saturated  with  salt  will 
dissolve  sugar  ;  anil  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
will  dissolve  iron,  though  without  this  addition  its  ac- 
tion on  this  metal  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  word  saturation  is  likewise  used  in  another 
sense  by  chemists :  The  union  of  two  principles  pro- 
duces a  body,  the  properties  of  which  differ  from  those 
of  its  component  parts,  but  resemble  those  of  the  pro 
dominating  principle.  When  the  principles  are  in 
such  proportion  that  neither  predominates,  they  are 
said  to  be  saturated  with  each  other;  but  if  otherwise, 
the  most  predominant  principle  is  said  to  be  subsaturated 
or  undersaiurated,  and  the  other  supersaturated  or  over 
saturated. 

SATUREP A.  (From  sa'.yri,  the  lustful  satyrs  ;  be- 
cause it  makes  those  who  eat  it  lascivious.  Blanch.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 

'J.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  summer  savory. 

Satureia  capitata.  Tin;  systematic  name  of  the 
ciliated  savory.  Thymus  creticus.  It  possesses  simi- 
lar virtues  to  our  thyme,  but  in  a  stronger  degree. 

Satureia  hortensis.  Tile  systematic  name  of 
the  summer  savory.  Satureia  satiua;  Caliua  saliva 
J'limi ;  Tkymbra.  This  low  shrub  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary  purposes.  It  has  a  warm, 
aromatic,  penetrating  taste,  and  smells  like  thyme,  but 
milder.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  most  of  the  warm  stews 
and  made  dishes. 

Satureia  sativa.     See  Satureia  hortensis. 

BATU'RNUS.  (From  the  planet  or  heathen  god, of 
that  name.)     The  chemical  name  of  lead, 

SATYRIASIS.  (Fiom  crurupoc,  a  satyr;  because 
they  are  said  to  be  greatly  addicted  to  venery.)  Saty- 
riasmus  ;  Priapismus  ;  Salacitas ;  JBrachuna  ;  Jlras 
con.  Excessive  and  violent  desite  for  coition  in  men. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  J.ocalcs,  and  Order 
Dysorcxia,  of  Cullen. 

SATY'RION.  (From  ffarupoc,  an  animal  given  to 
venery  :  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  excile 
venery  if  only  held  in  the  hatiil.)     Sec  Orchis  mascula 

SATYRIUM.     See  Orchis  mascula. 

Sauce  alone.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

SAUNDERS.    See  Santalum  album. 

Saunders,  red.     See  I'terocarpus. 

Sair  kravt  Cabbage  preserved  in  brine.  An  ar 
tide  of  food  common  in  Germany,  like  our  pickled 
cabbage. 

SAP'SSIRITE.  A  hard  mineral,  placed  by  Jameson 
near  Andalusite,  of  white  and  gray  or  green  colour 
found  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rosa. 

SAUVAGES,  Francis  Uoissier  de,  was  born  at 
Alais  in  Lower  Langucdoc,  in  1700.  He  graduated 
at  Montpelier  when  only  20,  but  still  continued  his 
studies,  and  four  years  after  went  for  farther  im- 
provement to  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Montpelier  he 
obtained  a  professorship  in  i734;  but  his  repuiati  >n 
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tar  ingenuity  of  speculation  is  said  to  have  obstructed 
his  success  in  practice.  In  1752  he  was  made  professor 
of  botany,  liaving  for  twelve  years  before  officiated  as 
demonstrator  of  the  plants  in  the  botanic  garden.  His 
death  occurred  in  1767.  Jle  was  a  member  of  several 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  obtained  the 
prizes  given  by  many  public  bodies  for  the  best  essays 
on  given  subjects.  Among  his  earlier  publications 
was  one,  entitled  "JVouvelles  Classes  des  Maladies," 
the  outline  of  the  sj'stem  of  Nosology,  which  has  ren- 
dered his  name  Illustrious,  but  which  did  not  appear  in 
its  complete  form,  till  alter  an  additional  labour  of 
thirty  years  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  This  work, 
consisting  of  rive  octavo  volumes,  contains  an  immense 
body  of  information,  indeed,  almost  every  thing  then 
known  coiiccriiiugthu  species  of  disease ;  but  the  whole 
is  very  loosely  arranged.  He  bad  collected  many  new 
observations  and  descriptions,  with  a  view  to  incorpo- 
rate them  ina  second  edition;  which,  however,  he  did 
not  live  to  accomplish.  These  materials  were  used  by 
Dr.  Cramer  alter  his  death.  Besides  this  valuable 
work,  Bauvagea  was  author  of  numerous  others  on 
different  subjects  relating  to  medicine. 

SAVIN.     See  Jumper  us  sabina. 

Savin  ointment.     See  Ccratum  sabina. 

Savina.     See  Juniperus  sabina. 

SAVOURY.     See  Satureia. 

SAXI'FRAGA.  (From  sazum,  a  stone,  and  frango, 
to  break  :  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  good 
against  the  stone  in  the  bladder.)  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  system.  Class,  IJecan- 
dria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Saxifraga  alba.     See  Saxifraga  granulata. 

Saxifraga  anglica.     See  Peuccdanum. 

Saxifraga  crassifoma.  The  root  of  this  species  of 
saxifrage  is  extolled  by  professor  Pallas  as  an  antiseptic. 

Saxifraga  grani;lata.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  white  saxifrage.  Saxifraga  alba.  Called  by  Ori- 
basius  Desto.  Sanicula  scdum.  Linnreus  describes 
the  taste  of  this  plant  to  be  acrid  and  pungent,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover;  neither  the  tuber- 
cles of  the  root  nor  the  leaves  manifest  to  the  organs 
of  taste  any  quality  likely  to  be  of  medicinal  use.  and 
therefore,  though  this  species  of  saxifrage  has  been 
long  employed  as  a  popular  remedy  in  nephritic  and 
gravelly  disorders,  yet  we  do  not  find  either  from  its 
sensible  qualities,  or  from  any  published  instances  of 
its  efficacy,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica.  The  superstitious  doctrine  of  signatures  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  root,  which  is  a  good  example  of 
what  Linnceus  has  termed  radix  granulata.  The  bulbs 
or  tubercles  of  such  roots  answer  an  important  pur- 
pose in  vegetation,  by  supplying  the  plants  with  nou- 
rishment and  moisture,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to 
resist  the  effects  of  that  drought  to  which  the  dry  soils 
they  inhabit  peculiarly  expose  them. 

Saxifraga  rubra.     See  Spirxa  filipendula. 

Saxifraga  vulgaris.     See  Peuccdanum  silaus. 

SAXIFRAGE.     See  Saxifraga. 

Saxifrage,  burnct.     See  Piinpinclla  saxifraga. 

Saxifrage,  English.     See  Peuccdanum  silaus 

Saxifrage,  meadow.     See  I'eucedcnum  silaus 

Saxifrage,  white.     See  Saxifraga  granulata. 

Saxon  blue.     Sec  Blue,  saxon. 

SCA  li.  A  hard  substance  covering  superficial  ulcera- 
tions, and  formed  by  a  concretion  of  the  fluid  dis- 
charged from  them. 

SCABER.  Rough  to  the  touch  from  any  little  rigid 
inequalities  :  applied  to  several  parts  of  plants. 

SCA'RIES.  (Scabies,  ci.  (.;  from  scabo,  to  scratch.) 
See  Psora. 

BCABIO'SA.  (From  scaber,  rough:  so  called  from 
its  rough  hairy  surface.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Litma'an  system.  Class,  Tctrandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

%  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common  scabi- 
ous     See  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

Soabiosa  arvknsis.  'J'he  systematic  name  of  the 
common  field  scabious.  This  herb,  Scabiosa — corollis 
ouadrijidis  radiantibus  ;  foliis  pinnatifibis,  ivcisis ; 
caxde  hispido,  of  Linnams,  and  its  flowers  are  some- 
times used  medicinally.  The  whole  plant  possesses  ft 
bitter  and  suhadstringent  taste,  and  was  formerly  much  j 
employed  in  the  cure  of  some  leprous  affections  and 
diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Scabiosa  succisa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  i 
devil's  bit  scabious. 
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SCABRIDEA3.  (From  scaber,  rough.)  The  name 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnu:us's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants  with  rough  leaves* 
incomplete  and  inelegant  liowers. 
SCA  LA.  A  ladder  or  staircase. 
Scala  tympaHI.  The  superior  spiral  cavity  of  the 
cochlea. 

Scala  vestibuli.     The  inferior  spiral  cavity  of  the 
cochlea. 
SCALD.     See  Jlinbustio. 
Scald  head.     See  Tinea  capitis. 
SCALE.     Squama.    A  lamina  of  morbid  cuticle, 
hard,  thickened,  whitish,  and  opake,  of  a  very  small 
size,  and  irregular,  often  increasing  into  layers,  deno- 
minated crusts.    Both  scales  and  crusts  repeatedly  fall 
off,  and  are  reproduced  in  a  short  time. 

SCALENUS.  (Scalenus,  sc.  Jifusculus  ;  from  cxa- 
Xr;vo;,  irregular  or  unequal.)  A  muscle  about  which 
anatomical  wi iters  have  differed  greatly  in  their  de- 
scriptions. It  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  be- 
tween the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebra 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The  ancients  who 
gave  it  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  an  irregular 
triangle,  considered  it  as  one  muscle.  Vesalius  and 
Winslow  divide  it  into  two,  Fallopiusand  Cowperiuto 
three,  Douglas  into  four,  and  Albinus  into  five  portions, 
which  they  describe  as  distinct  muscles.  Without 
deviating  in  the  least  from  anatomical  accuracy,  it  may 
be  considered  as  one  muscle  divided  into  three  portions. 
The  anterior  portion  arises  commonly  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  six  inferior  vetebnof  tiie  neck, 
by  as  many  short  tendons,  and  descending  obliquely 
outward,  is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the 
upper  side  of  the  first  rib,  near  its  cartilage.  The 
axillary  artery  passes  through  this  portion,  and  some- 
times divides  it  into  two  slips,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  above  its  insertion.  The  middle  portion  arises  by 
distinct  tendons,  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
four  last  vertebra-  of  the  neck,  and  descending  obliquely 
outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  is  inserted  tendinous 
into  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  first  rib,  from  its 
root  to  within  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  its  cartilage. 
The  space  between  this  and  the  anterior  portion,  af- 
fords a  passage  to  the  nerves  going  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremities. It  is  in  part  covered  by  the  third  or  posterior 
portion,  which  is  the  thinnest  and  longest  of  the  three. 
This  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vertebra;  of  the  neck, 
by  distinct  tendons,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  edge 
of  the  second  rib,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  its  articulation,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon. 
The  use  of  the  scalenus  is  to  move  the  neck  to  one 
side,  when  it  acts  singly,  or  to  bend  it  forwards,  when 
both  muscles  act ;  and  when  the  neck  is  fixed,  it  serves 
to  elevate  the  ribs,  and  dilate  the  chest. 
Scalenus  PRIMUS  See  Scalenus. 
Scalenus  secundus.  See  Scalenus. 
Scalenus  tertius.  See  Scalenus. 
SCALFEXLUM.  A  scalpel  or  common  dissecting 
knife. 

Scalpeum.  A  denticular  raspatory,  used  in  tre 
panning. 

Scaly.     See  Squamosus. 

SC  AMMONIUM.     (A  corruption  of  the  Arabian 
Word  chamozah.)     See  Convolvulus  scammonia. 
SCAMMONY.     See  Convolvulus  scammonia. 
SCANDENS.    Climbing,  either  with  spiral  tendrils 
for  its  support,  or  by  adhesive  fibres.     Applied  tosteins, 
&c.  as  that  of  the  Vitis  vinifcra,  and  Bryonia  dioiea. 
SCA'NDIX.    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnean system.    Class  Pcntandria;  Order,  Digynia- 
Scandix    cerefolium.     The  systematic  name  of 
the    officinal    chervil.      Cerefolium ;    C/ia-mphullum 
Ckarefolium.     Chervil.     This   plant,   Scandix-  semt 
mlius  nitidis,  ovato  suhulatis  ;  umbcllis  sessilibus  late  ■ 
rahbus,  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  salubrious  culinary  berk 
sufficiently  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach 
slightly  aromatic,  genUy  aperient,  and  diuretic. 

Scandix  odorata.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sweet  Cicely,  myrrhis,  which  possesses  viilues  similar 
to  the  common  chervil.     See  Scanlix  cerefolium. 

SCA'PHA.  (A  skill",  or  cock-loat ;  from  cta-Tru, 
to  make  hollow:  because  formerly  it  was  made  bv 
excavating  a  large  tree.)  1.  The  excavation  or  cavit'v 
ol  the  auricula,  or  external  ear,  between  the  hcliv  and 
ant  i  helix. 
2.  The  name  of  a  double  headed  roller 
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SCAPHOHV.    See  Scap/widcs. 

SCAPHOl'DES.      (From  aKaqjn,  a  little 
boat,  and  «r3es,  resemblance.)     Boat-like.    See  JVaoi- 
culure  03. 

SCAPOLITE.  P>  nunidal  felspar.  rrofcssor  Jame- 
son divides  this  into  four  subspecies  : 

1  Hadtatcd,  of  a  gray  colour,  resinous,  and  pearly 
in  distinct  concretions,  and  crystallized,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arendal,  in  Norway,  associated  with 
magnetic  ironstone,  and  felspar. 

-.  Foliated  scapotitc,  crystallized  and  of  a  gray, 
green,  and  black  colour,  found  in  granular  grauile,  or 
wiuteefewe,  in  the  Saxon  Erzegel/j 

3.  Compact  scapolttc,  of  a  red  colour,  found  with 
the  former  species. 

4.  F.laolite. 

St'ATULA.  (From  the  Hebrew  schipha.)  Omo- 
plata  ;  Os  homoplatce  ;  Scoptula  ;  F.pinotion.  The 
shoulder-blade.  This  bone,  which  approaches  nearly 
to  a  triangular  figure,  is  fixed,  not  unlike  a  buckler,  to 
the  upper,  posterior,  and  lateral  part  of  the  thorax, 
extending  from  the  hist  to  about  the  seventh  rib.  'J'lie 
anterior  and  internal  surface  is  irregularly  concave, 
from  the  impression,  not  of  llie  ribs,  as  the  generality 
of  anatomists  have  supposed,  but  of  the  subscapulars 
muscle.  Its  posterior  and  external  surface!  is  convex 
and  divided  into  two  unequal  fossae  by  a  considerable 
spine,  which,  rising  small  from  the  posterior  edge  ol 
tile  scapula,  becomes  gradually  higher  and  broader,  as 
it  approaches  the  anterior  and  superior  angle  of  the 
bone,  till  at  length  it  terminates  in  a  broad  and  flat 
process,  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  called  the  processus 
acromion.  On  the  anterior  edge  of  this  processus 
acromion,  we  observe  an  oblong,  concave,  articulating 
surface  covered  with  cartilage,  for  the  articulation  of 
the  scapula  with  the  clavicle.  At  its  lower  part,  the 
acromion  is  hollowedi  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  supra 
and  infra  spinati  muscles.  The  ridge  of  llie  spine  af- 
fords two  rough,  flat  surfaces,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
trajiezius  and  deltoid  muscles.  Of  the  two  fossa:  into 
which  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  is  divided  by 
the  spine,  the  superior  one,  which  is  the  smallest,  serves 
to  .lodge  the  supra  spinatus  muscle;  and  the  inferior 
fossa,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  gives  origin 
to  the  infra  spinatus.  The  triangular  shape  of  the 
scapula  leads  us  to  consider  its  angles  and  its  sides. 
The  upper  posterior  angle  is  neither  so  thick,  nor  has 
so  rough  a  surface,  as  the  inferior  one  ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three  angles  of  this  bone  is  the  an- 
terior one,  which  is  of  great  thickness,  and  formed 
into  a  glenoid  cavity  of  an  oval  shape,  the  greatest 
diameter  of  which  is  from  below  upwards.  This 
cavity,  in  the  recent  subject,  is  furnished  with  cartilage, 
and  receives  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  The  cartila- 
ginous crust,  which  surrounds  its  brims,  makes  it  ap- 
pear deeper  in  the  fresh  subject  than  in  the  skeleton. 
A  little  beyond  this  glenoid  cavity,  the  bone  becomes 
narrower,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  neck  :  and 
above  this  rises  a  considerable  process,  which,  from 
being  thick  at  its  origin,  becomes  thinner,  and,  in  some 
degree,  flattened  at  its  extremity.  This  process  projects 
considerably,  and  is  curved  downwards.  From  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  beak  of  a  bird,  it  is  called 
the  coracoid  process.  From  the  whole  external  side 
of  this  process,  a  strong  and  broad  ligament  is  stretched 
to  the  processus  acromion,  becoming  narrower  as  it 
approaches  the  latter  process,  so  as  to  be  of  a  some- 
what triangular  shape.  This  ligament,  and  the  two 
processes  with  which  it  is  connected,  are  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  the  joint,  and  to  prevent  a 
luxation  of  the  os  humeri  upwards.  Of  the  three 
sides  of  the  scapula,  the  posterior  one,  which  is  the 
longest,  is  called  the  basis.  This  side  is  turned  towards 
the  vertebrae.  Its  other  two  sides  are  called  enstm. 
The  superior  costa,  which  is  the  upper  and  shortest 
side,  is  likewise  thinner  than  the  other  two,  having  a 
sharp  edge.  It  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  parallel  with 
the  second  rib  ;  and  is  interrupted  near  the  basis  of  the 
coracoid  process,  by  a  semicircular  niche,  which  is 
closed  by  a  ligament  that  extends  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  and  affords  a  passage  to  vessels  and  nerves. 
Besides  this  passage,  there  are  other  niches  in  the 
scapula  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  ;  viz.  one  be- 
tween he  coracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  another  between  its  neck  and  the  processus  acro- 
mion. The  third  side  of  the  scapula,  or  the  inferior 
costa,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
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extends  obliquely  from  the  neck  of  the  bone  to  rt» 
inferior  angle,  reaching  from  about  the  third  to  the 
eighth  rib.  The  scapula  lias  but  very  little  cellular 
substance,  and  is  of  unequal  thickness,  being  very 
thin  at  its  middle  part,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  graat 

number  of  muscles,  and  having  its  neck,  the  acromion, 

and  coracoid  process,  of  considerable  strength.  Ill  the 
Icrtus,  the  basis  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  togl  iher 
with  its  glenoid  cavity,  acromion,  coracoid  process, 
and  the  HOW  of  the  spine,  are  so  many  epiphyses  with 
respect  to  the  lest  of  tb«  hone,  to  which  they  are  not 
completely  united  till  a  considerable  time  alter  birth. 
The  scapula  is  articulated  to  the  clavicle  and  os  hu- 
meri, n  which  last  it  serves  M  a  fulcrum  ;  and,  by 
alteiing  its  position,  it  affords  a  greater  scope  lo  the 
bones  Of  the  arm  in  their  dilleieiit  motions.  Ii  likewise 
affords  attachment  to  w  great  number  of  mi: 
posteriorly  serves  a-  a  defence  to  the  thorax. 

SCAPULAR.  [Stapulari*;  from  scapula,  the 
shoulder  bone.)  Belonging  to  the  scapula  ;  M  the  sca- 
pulaiy  arteries  and  veins,  which  are  branches  of  the 
subclavian  and  axillary. 

SCAPULA'RJA.  (From  scnpul.i,  the  shoulder 
bone.)  A  scapularv.  A  bandage  for  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

BCAPCS.  (Scapus,  »'.  m.  ;  from  onavra,  to  lean  or 
rcstuoon:  because  it  rests  as  it  were  on  the  root  or 
base.)  A  stalk  which  springs  from  the  root,  and  bears 
the  (lowers  and  fruit,  but  not  the  leaves.  The  prim 
rose  and  con  slip  are  good  examples  of  it. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties: 

1.  Teres  ;  as  in  Plantago  major. 

2.  Jliig-ulosus  ;  as  in  Plantago  lanceolata. 

3.  raitncosus,  hollow  at  the  bottom ;  as  in  Allium 
cepa. 

4.  riczuosua  ;  as  in  Orchis  flexuosa. 

5.  .Inceps;  as  Alium  augulosuin. 

6.  Filiformis  ;  as  Bellis  bellidoides. 

7.  Triquetral ;  as  Allium  triquetrum. 

8.  Spiralis;  as  Anthericum  spirale,  and  that  won- 
derful plant,  Valisneria  spiralis. 

9.  Penlagonus  ;  as  Ophris  paludosa. 

10.  JJrticulatus  ;  as  Statice  echioides. 

11.  Rrcctus  ;  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

12.  Ji seen  dens  ;  in  Silymbrium  vimineum 

13.  Declinatus ;  as  Astragalus  incaiius. 

14.  D ec  uriib  ens  ;  as  Poleulilla  sahacaulis. 
).">.  Dichotomus  ;  as  Siatice  tartarica. 

16.  Nadus;  as  Convallaria  majalis. 

17.  Foliosus  ;  as  Ophris  iiisectifera. 

18.  Bractcalus,  and  most  of  the  Orchides. 

19.  Imbncalus  ;   as  Tussilago  farfara. 

20.  Selaceus ;  as  SchtBHUS  bulbosus. 

21.  Vaginalus ;  as  Arcthusa  bulbosa. 

W.hen  several  species  of  the  same  plant  have  a  sea 
pus,  and  it  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  same  species,  it  is 
termed  nscapus ;  as  in  Astragalus  exscapus. 

SCARBOROUGH.  1.  The  name  of  a  town  in  York- 
shire, noted  for  its  ferruginous  spring.  There  are  two 
species  of  chalybeate  water  found  in  this  spot,  and 
they  differ  considerably  in  their  composition,  though 
they  use  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  one  is 
a  simple  carbonated  chalybeate,  similar  to  the  Tun- 
bridge  water ,  the  other,  which  is  better  known  and 
more  frequented,  and  more  particularly  distinguished 
as  Scarborough  water,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the 
iron,  a  considerable  admixture  of  a  purging  salt,  which 
adds  much  to  its  value.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is 
ordered  are  similar  to  those  in  which  Cheltenham 
water  is  prescribed,  only  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
purgative  effect  of  this  water  by  adding  similar  salts 
It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  as  an  alterative  that  this  water 
can  be  employed  in  its  natural  state. 

Scarborough  has  an,  advantage  belonging  to  its  situ- 
ation which  Cheltenham  does  not  possess,  that  of  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  sea-bathing,  the  use  of 
which  will,  in  many  cases,  much  assist  in  the  plan  of 
cure  for  many  of  the  disorders  for  which  the  mineral 
water  is  resorted  to. 

2.  The  name  of  a  physician.  Sir  Charles,  born 
about  the  year  1616.  Intending  to  follow  the  medical 
profession,  he  went  to  study  at  Cambridge,  and  applied 
himself  particularly  to  the  mathematics,  in  which  he 
made  great  proficiency.  During  the  civil  wars  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  under 
the  celebrated  Harvey,  then  warden  of  Merlon  Col- 
lege, who,  being  employed  in  writing  his  treatise  "  De 
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Scnrri-.tfonp  Animalium,"  gladly  accepted  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Scarborough.  Upon  taking  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  lie  settled  in  the  metropolis,  where 
he  practised  with  great  reputation.  He  became  a  fel- 
low of  the  college  of  physicians,  in  which  he  was  much 
respected  for  his  talents  ;  and  being  appointed  to  intro- 
duce the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  who  was  admitted 
into  that  hoily  in  16>ri8,  he  made  an  elegant  Latin  speech 
on  that  occasion.  In  the  mean  time  he  Degan  to  deli- 
ver anatomical  lectures  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  which  were 
highly  approved,  and  continued  fornix  teen  or  seventeen 
years,  in  1669  the  order  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Charles  II.,  who  also  appointed  him  his 
uhief  physician ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  same  office  under 
the  two  succeeding  monarchs.  He  was  likewise  made 
physician  to  the  Tower  of  London,  which  appoint- 
ment he  retained  till  his  death  about  the  year  1702. 
Jhe  winks  left  by  him  were  chiefly  mathematical. 

SCARF-SKIN.    See  Cuticle  and  Skin. 

SCARIFICATION.  (Scarificalio ;  from  scarijico, 
to  scarify.)  A  superficial  incision  made  with  a  lancet, 
or  a  chirurgical  Instrument  called  a  scarificator,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  blood,  or  letting  out  fluids,  &c. 

SCARIFICATOR.  An  instrument  used  by  sur- 
geons and  cuppers  to  evacuate  blood.  It  is  made  in 
form  of  a  box,  in  which  are  fitted,  ten,  twelve,  or  more 
lancets,  all  perfectly  in  the  same  plane ;  which  being, 
ss  it  were,  cocked,  by  means  of  a  spring  are  all  dis- 
charged at  the  same  time,  by  pulling  a  kind  of  trigger, 
and  driven  equally  within  the  skin. 

SCARI'OLA.     See  Lactucascartola. 

Scariola  gallorum.     See  l_jictu.cn.  scariolct. 

SCARLATINA.  (From  scarlalta,  the  Italian  for 
a  deep  rod.)  The  scarlet  fever.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  Class  Pyrexia;,  and  Order  Exanthemata,  of 
Cullen ;  characterized  by  contagious  synocha;  the 
fourth  day  the  face  swells;  a  scarlet  eruption  appears 
on  the  skin  in  patches  ;  which,  after  three  or  four  days, 
ends  in  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  is  often 
succeeded  by  anasarca.     It  has  two  species : 

1.  Scarlatina  simplex,  the  mild. 

2.  Scarlatina  cynanckica,  or  anginosa,  with  ulcerated 
/sore  throat. 

Dr.  Willan  has  added  to  these  a  third,  called  malig- 
na, agreeing  with  the  cynanche  maligna,  of  Cullen. 

Some  have  asserted  that  scarlatina  never  attacks  the 
same  person  a  second  time ;  more  extensive  observa- 
tion has  confuted  this  opinion.  It  seizes  persons  of  all 
ases,  but  children  and  young  persons  are  most  subject 
to  it,  and  it  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  hut  it  is 
tnoie  frequently  me'  with  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
or  beginning  of  winter,  than  at  any  other  periods,  at 
which  time  it  very  often  becomes  a  prevalent  epi- 
demic. It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

The  one  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  resemblance 
is  the  measles  ;  but  from  this  it  is  readily  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  the  cough,  watery  eye,  run- 
ning at  the  nose  and  sneezing,  which  arc  the  predo- 
minant symptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  the  measles,  but 
which  do  not  usually  attend  on  the  scarlatina,  or  at 
least  in  any  high  degree. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  languor,  lassitude, 
confusion  of  ideas,  chills,  and  shiverings, alternated  by 
fits  of  heat.  The  thirst  is  considerable,  the  skin  dry, 
and  the  patient  is  often  incommoded  with  anxiety, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.  About  the  third  day,  the  scar- 
let efflorescence  appears  on  the  skin,  which  seldom  pro- 
duces, however,  any  remission  of  the  fever.  On  the 
departure  of  the  efflorescence,  which  usually  continues 
out  only  for  three  or  four  days,  a  gentle  sweat  comes 
on,  tlie'  fever  subsides,  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  then 
falls  off  wi  small  scales,  and  the  patient  gradually  re- 
gains his  former  strength  and  health. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  efflorescence  in  scarla 
tina,  it  is,  however,  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  an 
anasnrcous  swelling  to  affect  the  whole  body,  but  this 
is  usually  of  a  very  short  continuance. 

Scarlatina  anginosa,  in  several  Instances,  approaches 
very  near  to  the  malignant  form.  The  patient  is  seized 
not  only  with  a  coldness  and  shivering,  but  likewise 
with  great  languor,  debility,  and  sickness,  succeeded 
jv  heat,  nausea,  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  soreness 
if  the  throat,  Inflammation,  and  ulceration  in  the  ton 
lile,  &.c,  a  frequent  and  laborious  breathing,  and  a 
juick  and  small  depressed  pulse.  When  the  CiHorcs- 
aence  appears,  which  is  usually  on  the  third  day,  it 
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brings  no  relief;  on  the  contrary,  the  symptom*  aie 
much  aggravated,  and  fresh  ones  arise. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  one  universal  redness 
unattended,  however,  by  any  pustular  eruption,  per- 
vades the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  which  parts  appear 
somewhat  swollen.  The  eyes  and  nostrils  partake 
likewise  more  or  less  of  ".he  redness,  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  former  have  an  inflamed  appearance,  so  does  the 
tendency  to  delirium  prevail. 

On  the  first  attack,  the  fauces  are  often  much  in- 
flamed;  but  this  is  usually  soon  succeeded  by  grayish 
sloughs,  which  give  the  parts  a  speckled  appearance, 
and  render  the  breath  more  or  less  fetid.  The  patient 
is  often  cut  off  in  a  few  days  :  and  even  if  he  reco- 
vers, it  will  be  by  slow  degrees  ;  dropsical  swellings,  or 
tumours  of  the  parotid,  and  other  glands,  slowly  sup- 
purating, being  very  apt  to  follow.  In  the  malignant 
form  of  the  disease  the  symptoms  at  first  are  pretty 
much  the  same;  but  some  of  the  following  peculiari 
ties  are  afterward  observable.  The  pulse  is  small,  in- 
distinct, and  irregular;  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips, 
covered  with  a  brown  or  black  incrustation  ;  a  dull 
redness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  dark-red  flushing  of  the 
cheeks,  deafness,  delirium,  or  coma;  the  breath  is  ex- 
tremely foetid  ;  the  respiration  rattling  and  laborious, 
partly  from  viscid  phlegm  clogging  the  fauces  ;  the  de- 
glutition is  constricted  and  painful ;  and  there  is  a  ful- 
ness and  livid  colour  of  the  neck,  with  retraction  of 
the  head.  Ulcerations  are  observed  on  the  tonsils  and 
adjoining  parts,  covered  with  dark  sloughs,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  livid  base ;  and  the  tongue  is  often  so  ten- 
der as  to  be  excoriated  by  the  slightest  touch.  An  acrid 
discharge  flows  from  the  nostrils,  causing  soreness,  or 
chaps,  nay,  even  blisters,  about  the  nose  and  lips ;  the 
fluid  discharged  being  at  first  thin,  but  afterward  thick 
and  yellowish.  The  rash  is  usually  faint,  except  in  a 
few  irregular  patches  ;  and  it  presently  changes  to  a 
dark,  or  livid  red  colour  :  it  appears  late,  is  very  uncer- 
tain in  its  duration,  and  often  intermixed  with  pete- 
chia ;  it  sometimes  disappears  suddenly  a  few  hours 
after  it  is  formed,  and  comes  out  again  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  or  three  days.  In  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  where  petechia;,  and  other  symptoms  cha- 
racteristic of  putrcscency,  nre  present,  hamiorrhages 
frequently  break  forth  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  other 
parts. 

When  scarlatina  is  to  terminate  in  health,  the 
fiery  redness  abates  gradually,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
brown  colour,  the  skin  becomes  rough,  and  peels  off  in 
small  scales,  the  tumefaction  subsides,  and  health  is 
gradually  restored.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  to  ter- 
minate fatally,  the  febrile  symptoms  run  very  high  from 
the  first  of  its  attack,  the  skin  is  intensely  hot  and  dry, 
the  pulse  is  very  frequent  but  small,  great  thirst  pre- 
vails, the  breath  is  very  fuetid,  the  efflorescence  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  second  day,  or  sooner,  and  about 
the  third  or  fourth  is  probably  interspersed  with  large 
livid  spots;  and  a  high  degree  of  delirium  ensuing,  or 
haemorrhages  breaking  out,  the  patient  is  cut  off  about 
the  sixth  or  eighth  day.  In  some  cases  a  severe  purging 
arises,  which  never  fails  to  prove  fatal.  Some,  auain, 
where  the  symptoms  do  not  run  so  high,  instead  of  re- 
covering, as  is  usual,  about  the  time  the  skin  begins  to 
regain  its  natural  colour,  become  dropsical,  fall  into  a 
kind  of  lingering  way,  and  are  carried  elfin  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

Scarlatina,  in  its  inflammatory  form,  is  not  usually 
attended  with  danger,  although  a  considerable  degree 
of  delirium  sometimes  prevails  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but 
when  it  partakes  much  of  the  malignant  character,  or 
degenerates  into  typhus  putrida,  which  it  is  apt  to  do, 
it  often  proves  fatal.  On  dissection  of  those  who  die 
of  this  disease,  the  fauces  are  inflamed,  suppurated, 
ami  gangrenous;  and  the  trachea  and  larynx  are  like- 
wise in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  lined  with  a  viscid 
fetid  matter.  In  many  instances  the  inflammatory 
affection  extends  to  the  lungs  themselves.  Large 
swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  neck,  oc- 
casioned by  an  absorption  of  the  acrid  matter  poured 
out  in  the  fauces,  arc  now  and  then  to  be  found.  The 
same  morbid  appearances  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
putrid  fever,  present  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  will  differ  according  to  the 
form  of  the  disease.  In  the  scarlatina  simplex  little  is 
required,  except  clearing  the  bowels,  and  observing  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen     But  where  the  throat  is  af 
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fectcd,  and  the  fever  runs  higher,  more  active  means 
become  necessary,  varying  according  to  the  typeol 
this,  whether  sy'nochal,  or  typhoid.  In  general,  we 
may  begin  by  exhibiting  a  nauseating  emetic,  which, 
besides  its  effect  on  the  fever,  may  be  useful  iu  check- 
ing inflammation  in  the  throat ;  and  occasionally  the 
repetition,  of  sm-h  a  remedy  after  a  lime,  may  answer  a 
good  purpose :  but  commonly  it  will  be  better  to  follow 
up  the  fnsi  by  sume  cathartic  remedy  of  sufficient  ac- 
tivity.     Then,  so  long  as  the  strength  will  allow,  we 

may  endeavour  to  moderate  the  fever  by  mercurial  and 

aulinionial  preparations,  or  other  medicines  promoting 
the  several  secretions,  by  steadily  pursuing  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  and  occasionally  applying  cold 
water  to  the  skin,  when  this  is  very  hot  and  dry. 
Sometimes  severe  inflammation  in  the  throat  at  an 
early  period  may  render  it  advisable  to  apply  a  few 
eeches  externally,  or  blisters  behind  the  ears;  and  gar- 
gles of  nitrate  of  potassn,  the  mineral  acids,  &c.  should 
be  used  from  time  to  time.  But  where  the  disorder 
exhibits  the  typhoid  character,  with  ulcers  in  the  throat, 
tending  peiltapa  to  gangrene,  it  is  necessary  to  support 
the  system  by  a  nutritious  diet,  with  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  wine,  and  tonic  or  stimulant  medicines,  as  the 
cinchona,  calumba,  ammonia,  capsicum,  &c. ;  the 
acids  will  also  be  very  proper  from  their  antiseptic,  as 
well  a?  tonic  power;  and  stimulant  antiseptic  gargles 
should  be  frequently  employed,  as  the  mineral  acids  suf- 
ficiently diluted,  with  the  addition  of  tincture  of  myrrh, 
or  these  mixed  with  the  decoction  of  bark,  &c.  Be- 
sides the  general  measures,  thus  varied  according  to 
the  character  of  the  disease,  particular  alarming  symp- 
toms may  require  to  he  palliated  ;  as  vomiting  by  the 
effervescing  draught,  and  occasionally  a  blister  to  the 
stomach,  if  there  be  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  diarrhoea 
by  small  doses  of  opium,  &c.  The  management  of 
these,  however,  as  well  as  of  the  dropsical  swellings, 
anfl  other  sequels  of  the  disease,  will  be  understood 
from  what  is  said  under  those  heads  respectively. 
Scarlatina  anoinosa.  See  Scarlatina. 
Scarlatina  cynanciiica.  See  Scarlatina. 
Scarlatina  simplex.  See  Scarlatina. 
Scarlet  fever.  See  Scarlatina. 
Scelotyrbk.  (From  ckc\oc,  the  leg,  and  rvpSr/, 
not,  intemperance.)  A  debility  of  the  legs  from  scurvy, 
or  an  intemperate  way  of  life. 
Schaalstein.  See  Tabular  spar. 
Schauta  earth..     See  .Iphrite. 

SCHERO  MA.  A  drynessof  the  eye  from  the  want 
of  the  lachrymal  fluid.  The  effects  of  this  lachrymal 
fluid  being  deficient  are,  the  eyes  become  dry,  and  in 
their  motions  produce  a  sensation  as  though  sand,  or 
some  gritty  substances,  were  between  the  eye  and  the 
eyelid  ;  the  vision  is  obscured,  the  globe  of  the  eye  ap- 
pears foolish  and  dull,  which  is  a  bad  omen  in  acute 
diseases.     The  species  are, 

1.  Scheroma  febrile,  or  a  dryness  of  the  eyes,  which 
is  observed  in  fevers  complicated  with  a  phlogistic  den- 
sity of  the  humours. 

2.  Scheroma  exkaustorum,  which  happens  after  great 
evacuations,  and  in  persons  dying. 

3.  Scheroma  infiammalorum,  which  is  a  symptom  of 
the  ophthalmia  sicca. 

4.  Scheroma  itinerantium,  or  the  drynessof  the  eyes, 
which  happens  in  sandy  places,  to  travellers,  as  in  hot 
Byria,  or  from  dry  winds,  which  dry  up  the  humidity 
necessary  for  the  motion  of  the  eyes. 

Schidace'don.  (From  oxita\,  a  splinter.)  A  lon- 
gitudinal fracture  of  the  bone. 

SCHILLER  SPAR.  This  mineral  contains  two 
subspecies : 

1.  See  Uroniile. 

2.  The  common  Schiller  spar,  which  is  of  an  olive 
green  colour,  and  occurs  imbedded  in  serpentine  in 
.-Shetland,  Cornwall,  &c. 

Schinei./EUM.  (From  axtfo;,  mastich,  and  tXawv, 
oil.)    Oil  of  mastich. 

SCHNEIDER,  Conrad  Victor,  was  born  at  Bitter- 
feld,  in  Misnia.  He  filled  the  offices  of  professor  of 
anatomy,  bo'any,  and  medicine,  at  YVittemberg,  with 
great  reputation  ■  and  was  father  of  the  faculty  when 
he  died  in  11180  He  wrote  many  treatises;  those  on 
anatomical  subjects  relating  chiefly  to  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  and  to  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nostrils, 
to  which  his  name  is  still  attached,  lie  refuted  an 
ancieuterrnr,  that  the  mucus  in  catarrh  distilled  through 
the  cribriform  bone  from  the  brain,  showing  that  it  was 
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secreted  by  the  pituitary  membrane.  In  other  respect*, 
Ills  writings,  except  in  anatomy,  are  diffuse  and  Ob- 
scure, and  full  of  ancient  hypothetical  doctrines. 

Schhbider's  membrane.  So  called  lrom  us  dm 
coverer.    See  Mambrana  Schnetderima- 

BCHCENA'NTHUS.  (From  crxmnos,  a  rush,  and 
arOoc,  a  flower.)     See  .'Indropogon  schatnanthus. 

Schcenolaoirus.  (From  a\ot ros,  a  rush,  ><iyw{,  a 
bare,  and  oeon,  a  tail :  no  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  haie's-tail.)  Hart's  tail.  The  Tnfolium  ar- 
reuse. 

SCHORL.  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  tourmaline, 
of  a  velvet  black  colour,  found  imbedded  in  granite, 
uni iiss,  tic.  hi  Scotland  and  Cornwall. 

Schorl,  blur.     A  variety  of  Hauyne. 

Schorl,  red  and  titanic.     Rutile. 

SCHORLITB.  Schorlous  topaz.  Pycniteof  Wer- 
ner. This  mineral  is  of  a  straw-yellow  colour,  and 
becomes  electric  bv  heating.  It  is  foil  nil  at  Altenberg 
in  Saxony,  In  B  rock  of  quartz  and  mica  in  porphyry. 

SCIATIC.  (Sciaticas,  fiom  iscltiaticits.)  Belong 
ing  to  the  ischium. 

Sciatic  ARTBHT.  Arttria  sciatica.  Ischiatic  ro- 
lerv.     A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac. 

Sciatic  nerve.  JVervus sciaticas.  Ischiatic  nerve. 
A  branch  of  a  nerve  of  the  lower  extremity,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves.  It  is 
divided  near  the  popliteal  cavity  into  the  tibial  and 
peroneal,  which  arc  distributed  to  the  leg  and  foot. 

Sciatic  notch.  Ischiatic  notch.  See  Invomina- 
turn  os. 

Sciatic  vein.  Vena  sciatica.  The  vein  which  ac- 
companies the  sciatic  artery  in  the  thigh. 

SCIATICA.  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip- 
joint. 

Sciatica  cresses.     See  Lepidium  ibcris. 

SCI'LLA.  (From  axiXXui,  to  dry  :  so  called  from 
its  property  of  drying  up  humours.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:an  system.  Class,  liez- 
andria  ;  Order  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  medicina'  squt'l 
See  Scilla  maritime 

Scilla  hisi'anica.    The  Spanish  squill. 

Scilla  MAR1TICA.  The  systematic  name  of  'In 
Officinal  squill.  Ornithogalum  maritimum ;  Sauillf 
Scilla — nudiflora,  bracteis  ref.-actis,  of  Limueus.  f 
native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  growing  on  the  sea 
coast.  The  red-rooted  variety  has  been  supposed  to  1m? 
more  efficacious  than  the  white,  and  is,  therefore,  still 
preferred  for  medicinal  use.  The  root  of  the  squill, 
which  appears  to  have  been  known  as  a  medicine  in 
the  early  ages  of  Greece,  and  basso  well  maintained  it? 
character  ever  since,  as  to  be  deservedly  in  great  esti- 
mation, and  of  very  frequent  use  at  this  lime,  seems  to 
manifest  a  poisonous  qiu'.i'.y  to  several  animals.  Iu 
proof  of  this,  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Hillelield,  Ber 
tiius,  Vogel,  and  others.  Its  acrimony  is  so  great,  that 
even  if  much  handled,  it  exulcerates  the  skin,  and  if 
given  in  huge  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  it  not 
only  excites  nausea,  tormina,  and  violent  vomiting, 
but  il  ha<  been  known  to  produce  strangury,  bloody 
urine,  hypercatharsis,  cardialgia,  hemorrhoids,  con- 
vulsions, with  fatal  inflammation,  and  gangrene  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  But  as  many  of  the  active  arti- 
cles of  the  Materia  Medira,  by  injudicious  administra- 
tion, become  equally  deleterious,  these  effects  of  the 
scilla  do  not  derogate  from  its  medicinal  virtues;  on 
the  contrary,  we  feel  ourselves  fully  warranted,  says 
Dr.  Woodville,  in  representing  this  drug,  under  proper 
management,  and  in  certain  cases  and  constitutions,  lo 
be  a  medicine  of  great  practical  utility  and  real  im 
portance  iu  the  cure  of  many  obstinate  diseases.  Its 
effects,  as  stated  by  Bergius,  are  incidens,  diurotica, 
emetica,  siibpurgans,  hydragoga,  expectorans,  emme- 
nagoga.  In  dropsical  cases  it  has  long  been  esteemed 
the  most  certain  and  effectual  diuretic  wiih  which  wo 
are  acquainted  ;  and  In  asthmatic  affections,  or  dysp- 
noea, occasioned  by  the  lodgement  of  tenacious  phlegm, 
it  has  been  the  expectorant  usually  employed.  The 
squill,  especially  in  large  doses,  is  apt  to  stimulate  the 
stomach,  and  to  prove  emetic  ;  and  it  sometimes  ;ict3 
on  the  intestines,  and  becomes  purgative  ;  but  when 
these  operations  take  place,  the  medicine  is  prevented 
from  reaching  the  blood  vessels  and  kidneys,  and  the 
patient  is  deprived  of  its  diuretic  effects,  which  are  to 
be  obtained  by  civing  the  squill  in  smaller  doses,  re- 
peated at  more  distant  intervals,  or  by  the  kilning  of  tin 
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opiate  to  this  medicine,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Cullefl 
to  answer  the  same  purpose.  Tlie  Hector  further  ob- 
serves, that  from  a  continued  repetition  of  the  squill,  the 
dose  may  lie  gradually  increased,  and  the  interval  of 
its  exhibitions  shortened  ;  and  when  in  this  way  the 
dose  becomes  to  be  tolerably  large,  the  opiate  may  be 
most  conveniently  employed  to  direct  the  operation  of 
the  squill  more  certainly  in  the  kidneys.  "  In  cases  of 
dropsy,  that  is,  when  there  is  an  effusion  of  water  into 
the  cavities,  and  therefore  Jess  water  goes  to  the  kid- 
neys, we  are  of  opinion  that  neutral  salt,  accompany- 
ing the  squill,  may  be  of  use  in  determining  this  fluid 
more  certainly  to  the  kidneys  ;  and  whenever  it  can  be 
perceived  that  it  takes  this  course,  we  are  peisuaded 
that  it  will  be  always  useful,  and  generally  safe,  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  squills,  to  increase  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  drink." 

The  diuretic  effects  of  squills  have  been  supposed  to 
be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  some  mercurial  ;  and 
the  less  purgative  preparations  of  mercury,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Cullen,  are  best  adapted  to  this  purpose ; 
he  therefore  recommends  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, as  being  more  proper  than  any  other,  because 
most  diuretic.  Where  the  prima;  via:  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  tire  lungs  are  oppressed  with  viscid 
phlegm,  this  medicine  is  likewise  in  general  estima- 
tion. 

As  an  expectorant,  the  squill  may  be  supposed  not 
only  to  attenuate  the  mucus  in  the  follicles,  but  also  to 
excite  a  more  copious  secretion  of  it  from  the  lungs, 
and  thereby  lessen  the  congestion,  upon  which  the 
difficulty  of  respiration  very  generally  depends.  There- 
fore in  all  pulmonic  affections,  excepting  only  those  of 
actual  or  violent  inflammation,  ulcer,  and  spasm,  the 
squill  has  beer,  experienced  to  be  a  useful  medicine. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  squills  are,  a  conserve, 
dried  squills,  a  syrup,  and  vinegar,  an  oxymel,  and 
pills.  Practitioners  have  not,  however,  confined  them- 
selves to  these.  When  this  root  was  intended  as  a 
diuretic,  it  has  most  commonly  been  used  in  powder, 
as  being,  in  this  state,  less  disposed  to  nauseate  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  to  the  powder  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
add  neutral  salts,  as  nitre,  or  crystals  of  tartar,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  complained  of  much  thirst;  others 
recommend  calomel ;  and  with  a  view  to  render  the 
squills  less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  it  lias  been  usual 
to  conjoin  an  aromatic.  The  dose  of  dried  squills  is 
from  one  to  four  or  six  grains  once  a  day,  or  half  this 
quantity  twice  a  day  ;  afterward  to  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  its  effects.  The  dose  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  this  drug,  when  fresh, should  be  five  times  this 
weight;  for  this  root  loses  in  the  process  of  drying 
four-fifths  of  its  original  weight,  and  this  loss  is  merely 
a  watery  exhalation. 

Scillites.  (From  oxiWa,  the  squill.)  A  wine 
impregnated  with  squills. 

SCILLITIN.  A  white  transparent,  acrid  substance, 
extracted  by  Vosel  from  squills. 

SCI'NCUS.  (From  sheoue,  Hebrew.)  The  skink. 
This  amphibious  animal  is  of  the  lizard  kind,  and 
caught  about  the  Nile,  and  thence  brought  dried  into 
this  country,  remarkably  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  var- 
nished. The  flesh  of  the  animal,  particularly  of  the 
belly,  has  been  said  to  be  diuretic,  alexipharmic,  aphro- 
disiac, and  useful  iu  leprous  disorders. 

SCIRRHOMA.  (From  cKippow,  to  harden.)  See 
Scirrhus. 

SCI'RRHUS.  (From  oKippoui,  to  harden.)  Scir- 
rhoma ;  Kcirr/iosis.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Locales,  and  Order  Tunwrts,  of  Cullen;  known  by  a 
hard  tumour  of  a  glandular  part,  indolent,  and  not 
readily  suppurating."  The  following  observations  of 
Pearson  are  deserving  of  attention.  A  scirrhus,  lie 
Bays,  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  bard,  and  almost  insen- 
sible tumour,  commonly  situated  in  a  glandular  part, 
and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  discoloration  of  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  This  description  agrees  wiih  the 
true  or  exquisite  scirrhus:  but  when  it  has  proceeded 
from  the  indolent  to  the  malignant  stale,  the  tumour  is 
then  unequal  in  its  figure,  it  becomes  painful,  the  skin 
acquires  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  cutaneous  vi  Ins 
are  often  varicose.  Let  us  now  examine  whether  this 
enumeration  of  symptoms  be  sufficiently  accurate  un- 
practical purposes. 

It  is  probable,  that  any  gland  In  the  living  body  may 
be  the  seat  of  a  cancerous  disease,  but  il  appears  more 
frequenilvas  an  idiopathic  affection  in  those  glands 
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that  form  the  several  secretions  than  in  ths  absorcer  l 
glands ;  and  of  the  secreting  organs,  those  which  sepa 
rate  fluids  t.iat  are  to  be  employed  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, suffer  much  oftener  than  the  glands  which 
secrete  the  excrementitious  parts  of  the  blood.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  absorbent  gland 
be  ever  the  primary  seat  of  a  true  scirrhus.  Daily 
experience  evinces,  that  these  glands  may  suffer  con- 
tamination from  their  connexion  with  a  cancerous 
part;  but  under  such  circumstances,  this  morbid  altera- 
tion being  the  effect  of  a  disease  in  that  neighbouring 
part,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  or  conse- 
quent affection.  I  never  yet  met  with  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  a  primary  scirrhus  in  an  absorbent  gland  ;  and 
if  a  larger  experience  shall  confirm  this  observation, 
and  establish  ilas  a  general  rule,  it  will  afford  material 
assistance  in  forming  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease. 
The  genera!  term  scirrhus  hath  been  applied,  with  too 
little  discrimination,  to  indurated  tumours  of  'lymphatic 
glands.  When  these  appendages  of  the  ahsoi  bent  sys- 
tem enlarge  in  the  early  part  of  life,  the  disease  is  com- 
monly treated  as  strumous  ;  but  as  a  similar  alteration 
of  these  parts  may,  and  often  does,  occur  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  there  ought  to  be  some  very  gooV 
reasons  for  ascribing  malignity  to  one  rather  than  tli , 
other.  In  oU  people  the  tumour  is  indeed  often  larger 
more  indurated,  and  less  tractable  than  iu  children  , 
but  when  the  alteration  originated  in  the  lyniphytic 
glands,  it  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  possess  any  thing 
cancerous  in  its  nature. 

If  every  other  morbid  alteration  in  a  part  were  at 
tended  with  pain  and  softness,  then  induration  and 
defective  sensibility  might  point  out  the  presence  of  a 
scirrhus.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  tha' 
even  encysted  tumours,  at  their  commencement,  fre- 
quently excite  the  sensation  of  impenetrable  hardness. 

AH  glands  are  contained  in  capsuke,  not  veiy  elas- 
tic, so  that  almost  every  species  of  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  these  bodies  must  be  hard  ;  hence  this  indura- 
tion is  rather  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  part,  than 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disease ;  and  as  glands  in 
their  healthy  state  are  endowed  with  much  sensibility, 
every  disease  that  gradually  produces  induration,  will 
rather  diminish  than  increase  their  perceptive  powers. 
Induration  and  insensibility  may,  therefore,  prove  that 
the  affected  part  does  not  labour  under  an  acute  dis- 
ease; but  these  symptoms  alone  can  yield  no  certain 
information  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  morbid 
alteration.  Those  indolent  affections  of  the  glands 
that  so  frequently  appear  after  the  meridian  of  life, 
commonly  manifest  a  hardness  and  want  of  sensalion, 
not  inferior  to  that  which  accompanies  a  true  scirrhus  ; 
and  yet  these  tumours  will  often  admit  of  a  cure  by  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  which  we  find  to  be  success- 
ful in  scrofula;  and  when  they  prove  unconquerable 
by  the  powers  of  medicine,  we  generally  see  them  con- 
tinue stationary  and  innocent  to  the  latest  period  of 
life.  Writers  have  indeed  said  much  about  certain 
tumours  changing  their  nature,  and  assuming  a  new 
character;  but  1  strongly  suspect  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  mutation  of  diseases  into  eachother,  stands  upon  a 
very  uncertain  foundation.  Improper  treatment  may. 
without  doubt,  exasperate  diseases,  and  lender  a  com- 
plaint, which  appeared  to  be  mild  and  tiactable,  dan 
gerous,  or  destructive;  but  to  aggravate  the  symptoms, 
and  to  change  the  form  of  the  disease,  are  tilings  that 
ought  not  to  be  confounded.  I  do  not  affirm,  that  a 
breast  which  has  been  the  seat  of  a  mammary  abscess 
or  a  gland  that  has  been  affected  With  scrofula,  may 
not  become  cancerous:  for  they  might  have  suffered 
from  this  disease  had  no  previous  complaint  existed; 
but  these  morbid  alterations  generate  no  greater  ten- 
dency to  cancer  than  if  the  parts  had  always  retained 
their  natural  condition.  There  is  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  cancer  and  anv  other  diseas'c,  nor 
has  it  been  proved  that  one  is  convertible  into  the 
other. 

t'hiiurgicnl  writers  have  generallv  enumerated  tu 
mom-  as  an  essential  symptom  of  the  scirrhus;  and  it 
Is  very  true,  that  this  disease  is  often  accompanied 
with  an  increase  of  bulk  in  the  part  affected.  From 
long  and  careful  observation.  I  am  however  induced  to 
think,  that  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
rather  an  accidental  than  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  this  alliction. 

When  the  breast  is  the  seat  of  a  scirrhus,  the  altered 
part  is  hard,  perhaps  unequal  in  its  figure,  and  definite 
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hut  these  symptoms  arc  tot  always  connected  with  an 
actual  increase  In  the  dimensions  of  the  breast.  On 
the  contrary,  the  true  scirrhus  is  frequently  accompa- 
nied with  a  contraction  and  diminution  of  bulk,  a  re- 
traction of  the  nipple,  and  a  puckered  state  of  llie 
skin. 

The  irritation  produced  by  an  indurated  substance 
lying  in  the  breast,  will  very  often  cause  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  that  organ,  and  a  consequent  enlarge- 
ment of  it;  but  I  consider  this  as  an  inflammatory  state 
Of  the  surrounding  parts,  excited  bv  the  scirrhus,  act- 
ing as  a  remote  cause,  and  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
original  complaint.  From  the  evident  utility  of  topical 
bloodletting  under  these  circumstances,  a  notion  has 
prevailed  that  the  scintilla  is  an  inflammatory  disease  ; 
but  the  strongly-marked  dissimilarity  of  a  phlegmon 
and  an  exquisite  scirrhus,  in  their  appearances,  pro- 
gress, and  mode  of  termination,  obliges  me  to  dissent 
from  that  opinion.  That  one  portion  "of  the  breast  may 
be  in  a  scirrhous  state,  while  the  other  parts  are  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  ex- 
perience ;  but  that  an  inflammation,  which  is  an  acute 
disease,  and  a  scirrhus,  whose  essential  characters  are 
almost  directly  the  reverse  of  inflammation,  shall  be 
coexistent  in  the  same  part,  is  not  a  very  intelligible 
proposition.  Tumour  and  inflammation  are  commonly 
met  with  on  a  variety  of  other  occasions,  and  in  this 
particular  instance  they  may  be  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease,but  arc  not  essentially  connected  with  its  presence. 

An  incipient  scirrhus  is  seldom  accompanied  with  a 
discoloration  of  the  skin  ;  and  a  dusky  redness,  purple, 
or  even  livid  appearance  of  the  surface,  is  commonly 
seen  when  there  is  a  malignant  scirrhus.  The  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  colour  can,  however,  at  the  best, 
afford  us  but  a  very  precarious  criterion  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  complaint.  When  the  disease  is  clearly 
known,  an  altered  state  of  the  skin  may  assist  us  in 
judging  of  the  progress  it  has  made  ;  but  as  the  skin 
may  suffer  similar  variations  in  a  number  of  very  dis- 
similar diseases,  it  would  be  improper  to  found  an  opi- 
nion upon  so  delusive  a  phenomenon. 

SCITAMINEjE.  (From  scitamentum,  a  dainty.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnxus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those  which 
have  an  herbaceous  stalk,  hroad  leaves,  and  the  ger- 
men  obtusely  angled  under  an  irregular  corolla;  as 
amomum,  canna,  musa,  &c. 

SCLA'REA.  (From  okXijoos,  hard;  because  its 
stalks  are  hard  and  dry,  Blanch.)     See  Salvia  sclarea. 

Sclarea  msPAMCA.     See  Salvia  sclarea. 

SCLERl'ASIS.  (From  o-*A»7P«w,  to  harden  )  Scle- 
roma; Sclerosis.  A  hard  tumour  or  induration;  a 
scirrhus. 

SCLEROPHTHA'LMiA.  (From  oxXnooc,  hard, 
and  o<p8a\aoc.  the  eye.)  A  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. 
An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  attended  with  hardness 
of  the  parts. 

SclkrosaRcoma.  (From  oK^npoc,  and  aapKui/ia,  a 
fleshy  tumour.)  A  hard  fleshy  excrescence  on  the 
gums. 

Sclerosis.     See  Scleriasis. 

SCLEROTIC.  (Scleroticus ;  from  <r*A>;f>ow,  to 
harden.)  The  name  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 
See  Sclerotic  acid. 

Sclerotic  coat.  Tunica  sclerotica ;  Mcmbrana 
telerotica ;  Sclcrolis.  The  outermost  coat  of  the  eye, 
of  a  white  colour,  dense,  and  tenacious.  Its  anterior 
part,  which  is  transparent,  is  termed  the  cornea  trans- 
parens.  It  is  into  this  coat  of  the  eye  that  the  muscles 
of  the  bulb  are  inserted. 

SCLERO  TIS.     See  Sclerotic  coat. 

Sclopetaria  aqua.  (From  sclopetum,  a  gum:  so 
called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  healing  gun-shot 
wounds.)  Arquebusade.  It  is  made  of  sage,  mug- 
wort,  and  mint,  distilled  in  wine. 

SCLOPETOPLA'GA.  (From  sclnpctum,  a  gun, 
and  plaga,  a  wound.)    A  gun-shot  wound. 

SCOLI'ASIS.  (From  oxoXiow,  to  twist.)  A  dis- 
tortion of  the  spine. 

SCOLOPE  NDRIA.    See  Jisplcnium  cetcrach. 

SCOLOPE'NDRIU.M.  (From  cKo^oircvina,  the  car- 
wig:  so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  the  earwig.) 
Bee  Asplenium  ceterach. 

Scolopomach.eriijm.  (From  oKoXcozal,  tne  wood- 
cock, and  iiaxaip&i  a  knife:  so  called  because  it  is  bent 
a  little  at  the  end  like  a  woodcock's  bill.)  An  incision- 
knife. 
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SCO'LYMUS.  vFi-om  aKo\oc,  a  thorn:  so  named 
from  its  prickly  leaves.)     See  Cinara  scolymus. 

SCOMBER.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  of  til* 
order  Tltoracici. 

Scomber  scomber.  The  systematic  name  of  tl)0 
common  mackan  I,  a  beautiful  fish,  of  easy  digestion, 
which  frequents  our  shore  in  vast  shoals,  between  the 
months  of  April  and  July. 

Scomber  tiiynnis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tunny-fish,  which  frequents  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and,  though  a  coarse  lish,  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  mill  considered  a  de- 
licacy by  some. 

Scopa  rkuia.     See  Huscus  aculcatus. 

Scorbu'tia.  (From  scorbutus,  the  scurvy.)  Me 
dlcines  tor  the  scurvy. 

SCORBUTUS.  (From  schorboct,  Germ.)  Qingi 
brachium,  when  the  gums  and  arms,  and  gingipedium, 
when  the  glims  and  legs,  are  ali'eclcd  by  it.  Tire  scurvy. 
A  genua  of  disease'  in  the  Class  Cachexia-,  and  Order 
Tmpetigines,  of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by  extreme  de- 
bility; complexion  pale  and  bloated;  spongy  gums; 
livid  spots  on  the  skin;  breath  offensive;  oedematoui 
swellings  in  the  lei.'s  ;  hemorrhages;  foul  ulcers;  Icelid 
urine;  and  extremely  offensive  stools.  The  scurvy  is 
a  disease  of  a  putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in 
cold  climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and  which  chiefly 
affects  sailors,  and  such  as  are  shut  up  in  besieged 
places,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  their  being  deprived 
of  fresh  provisions,  and  a  due  quantity  of  acescent 
food,  assisted  by  the  prevalence  of  cold  and  moisture, 
and  by  such  other  causes  as  depress  the  nervous 
energy,  as  indolence,  confinement,  want  of  exercise, 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  much  labour  and  fatigue,  sad- 
ness, despondency,  &c.  These  several  debilitating 
causes,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  diet  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  salted  or  putrescent  food,  will  be  sure  to  pro- 
duce this  disease.  It  seems,  however,  to  depend  more 
on  a  defect  of  nourishment,  than  on  a  vitiated  state; 
and  the  reason  that  salted  provisions  are  so  productive 
of  the  scurvy,  is,  most  probably,  because  they  are 
drained  of  their  nutritious  juices,  which  are  extracted 
and  run  off  in  brine.  As  the  disease  is  apt  to  become 
pretty  general  among  the  crew  of  a  ship  when  it  has 
once  made  its  appearance,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  be  of  a  contagious  nature  ;  but  the  conjecture 
seems  by  no  means  well  founded. 

A  preternatural  saline  state  of  the  blood  has  been 
assigned  as  its  proximate  cause.  It  has  been  con- 
tended, by  some  physicians,  that  the  primary  morbid 
affection  in  this  disease  is  a  debilitated  state  of  the 
solids,  arising  principally  from  the  want  of  aliment. 
The  scurvy  conies  on  gradually,  with  heaviness,  wea- 
riness, and  unwillingness  to  move  about,  together  with 
dejection  of  spirits,  considerable  loss  of  strength,  and 
debility.  As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  sallow  and  bloated,  respiration  is  hur- 
ried in  the  least  motion,  the  teeth  become  loose,  the 
gums  are  spongy,  the  breath  is  very  offensive,  livid 
spots  appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  old  wounds 
which  have  been  long  healed  up  break  out  afresh,  se- 
vere wandering  pains  are  felt,  particularly  by  night,  the 
skin  is  dry,  the  urine  small  in  quantity,  turning  blue 
vegetable  infusions  of  a  green  colour;  and  the  pulse  is 
small,  frequent,  and,  towards  the  last,  intermitting 
but  the  intellects  are,  for  the  most  part,  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct. By  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms.the  disease, 
in  its  last  stage,  exhibits  a  most  wretched  appearance. 
The  joints  become  swelled  and  stiff,  the  tendons  of  the 
legs  are  riL'id  and  contracted,  general  emaciation  en 
sues,  hemorrhages  break  forth  from  different  pans, 
foetid  evacuations  arc  discharged  by  stool,  and  a  diar 
rhcea  or  dysentery  arises,  which  soon  terminates  tho 
tragic  scene. 

Scurvy,  as  usually  met  with  on  shore,  or  where  th( 
person  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  re- 
mote causes  before  enumerated,  is  unattended  by  any 
violent  symptoms,  as  slight  blotches,  with  scaly  erup- 
tions on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  sponginess 
of  the  gums,  are  the  chief  ones  to  be  observed. 

In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the  event  of  the  dis 
case,  we  are  to  be  directed  by  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms, by  the  situation  of  the  patient  with  respect  to  a 
vegetable  diet,  or  other  proper  substitutes,  by  his  for- 
mer state  of  health  and  by  his  constitution,  not  having 
been  impaired  by  previous  diseases. 

Dissections  of  scurvy  have  always  discovered  the 
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blood  to  be  in  a  very  dissolved  state*  The  thorax 
usually  contains  more  or  less  of  a  watery  fluid,  which, 
in  many  cases,  possesses  so  high  a  degree  of  acrimony, 
as  to  excoriate  the  hands  by  coming  in  contact  with  it ; 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contains  the  same  kind  of 
fluid  ;  the  lungs  are  black  and  putrid ;  and  the  heart 
itself  has  been  found  in  a  similar  state,  with  its  cavity 
tilled  with  a  corrupted  fluid.  In  many  instances,  the 
epiphyses  have  been  found  divided  from  the  bones,  the 
cartilages  separated  from  the  ribs,  and  several  of  the 
bones  themselves  dissolved  by  caries.  The  brain  sel- 
dom shows  any  disease. 

In  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  scurvy,  much 
more  is  to  be  done  by  regimen,  than  by  medicines,  ob- 
viating as  far  as  possible  the  several  remote  causes  of 
the  disease,  but  particularly  providing  the  patient  with 
a  more  wholesome  diet,  and  a  large  proportion  of  fresh 
vegetables;  and  it  has  been  found  that  those  articles 
are  especially  useful,  which  contain  a  native  acid,  as 
oranges,  lemons,  &x.  Where  these  cannot  be  procured, 
various  substitutes  have  been  proposed,  of  which  the 
best  appear  to  be  the  inspissated  juices  of  the  same 
fruits,  or  the  crystallized  citric  acid.  Vinegar,  sour 
crout,  and  farinaceous  substances  made  to  undergo  the 
acetous  fermentation,  have  likewise  been  used  with 
much  advantage:  also  brisk  fermenting  liquors,  asspruce 
beer,  cider,  and  the  like  Formerly  many  plants  of  the 
Class  Tetradynamia,  as  mustard,  horse-raddish,  tec. 
likewise  garlic,  and  others  of  a  stimulant  quality,  pro- 
moting the  secretions,  were  much  relied  upon,  and,  no 
doubt,  proved  useful  to  a  certain  extent.  The  spongy 
state  of  the  gums  may  be  remedied  by  washing  the 
mouth  with  some  of  the  mineral  acids  sufficiently  di- 
luted, or  perhaps  mixed  with  decoction  of  cinchona. 
The  stiffness  of  the  limbs  by  fomentations,  cataplasms, 
and  friction ;  and  sometimes  in  hot  climates,  the  earth- 
bath  has  afforded  speedy  relief  to  this  symptom. 

SCO'RDIUM.  (From  aKopoiov,  gaTlic :  so  called 
because  it  smells  like  garlic.)  See  Teucrium  scor- 
dium. 

SCO'RLE.  (Scoria;  from  ckw, excrement.)  Dross. 
The  refuse  or  useless  parts  of  any  substance. 

Scorodoprasum.  (From  oKonubov,  garlic,  audirpacov, 
the  leek.)    The  wild  garlic,  or  leek  shalot. 

SCO'RODUM.  (Airo  rov  axwp  olav,  from  its  filthy 
smell.)     Garlic. 

ScoRriACA.  (From  annpittos,  a  scorpion.)  Medi- 
cines against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

SCORPIOI'DES.  (From  axopmoc,  a  scorpion,  and 
ttSoc,  a  likeness:  so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble 
the  tail  of  a  scorpion.)  Scorpiurus.  The  Myosttrus 
scorpioides. 

SCORPIU'RUS.     See  Scorpioides. 

SCORZA.     A  variety  of  epidote. 

SCORZONE'RA.  (From  cscona,  a  serpent, 
Spanish :  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  be  effectual 
against  the  bite  of  all  venomous  animals.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an  system. 
Class,  Syngcnesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  trqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  viper  grass.  See 
Scorionera  humilis. 

Scorzonera  iiispamca.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  esculent  vipers'  grass.  Scrpentaria  hispanica. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  mostly  sold  for  that  of  the 
humilis. 

Scorzonera  hvmilis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  vipers' grass.  Kscorionera  ;  Vipcrttria ;  Scr- 
pcntaria hi  span  ica.  Goats' grass;  Vipers' grass.  The 
roots  of  this  plant,  Scorzonera — cattle,  sttbttitdo,  nni- 
floro ;  foliis  lato-lanceolatis,  nervosis,  plants,  of  Lin- 
na'iis,  have  been  sometimes  employed  medicinally  as 
alexipharmics,  and  In  hypochondriacal  disorders  and 
obstructions  of  the  viscera.  The  Scortonsra  hispanica 
mostly  supplies  the  shops,  whose  root  is  esculent,  olera- 
rcous,  and  against  diseases  inefficacious. 

BCOTODINE.    See  Scotodititis. 

B< '( >TO DI'NUS.  (From  aKoroc,  darkness,  and  twos, 
n  ciildiness.)  Scotodinia  ;  Scotodinos  ;  Scotoma  ;  Sco- 
Udmr  ;  Scotomia.    Giddiness,  with  impaired  sight. 

SCOTOMA.     (From  aKoroc,  darkness.)    Blindness. 

See  Scnlodtntis. 

SCRIP.ONHJS,  Larous,  a  Roman  physician  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  "I)e  Compo- 
sitione  Medicaineiiinriun."  Many  of  these  formula 
are  perfectly  trifling  and  superstitious ;  and  the  whole 
work  displays  a  great  attachment  to  empiricism.  The 
«tyle  is  alto  very  deficient  in  elegance  for  the  tjme  in 
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which  he  lived,  whence  he  appears  to  have  been  a  pet 
son  of  inferior  education. 

SCROBICT7LATUS.  (Scrobiculus,  a  ditch,  or  fur 
row.)  Hollowed;  having  a  deep,  round  foramina: 
applied  to  the  receptacle  of  the  Uclianthus  annuus. 

SCROBI'CULUS  CORDIS.  (Diminutive of scrobs, 
a  ditch.)     The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

SCRO'FULA.  (From  scrofa,  a  swine;  because  this 
animal  is  said  to  be  much  subject  to  a  similar  disorder.) 
Scrophttla ;  Struma;  Coir  as ;  Chraas;  Ecruclles ;  Fr. 
Scrofula.  The  king's  evil.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Cachexia,  and  Order  Impetigines,  of  Cullen.  Ho 
distinguishes  four  species.  1.  Scrofula  vulgaris,  when 
it  is  without  other  disorders  external  and  permanent 
2.  Scrofula  mesenterica,  when  internal,  with  loss  of 
appetite,  pale  countenance,  swelling  of  the  belly,  and 
an  unusual  fcetor  of  the  excrements.  3.  Scrofula 
fugax.  This  is  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  it  is  seated 
only  about  the  neck,  and  for  the  most  part  is  caused 
by  absorption  from  sores  on  the  head.  4.  Scrofula 
americana,  when  it  is  joined  with  the  yaws.  Scrofula 
consists  in  hard  indolent  tumours  of  the  conglobate- 
glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  but  particularly 
in  the  neck ;  behind  the  ears,  and  under  the  cliin,  which, 
after  a  time,  suppurate  and  degenerate  into  ulcers,  from 
which,  instead  of  pus,  a  white  curdled  matter,  some- 
what resembling  the  coagulum  of  milk  is  discharged. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  most  usually 
between  the  third  and  seventh  year  of  the  child's  age ; 
but  it  may  arise  at  any  period  between  this  and  the 
age  of  puberty;  after  which  it  seldom  makes  its  first 
attack.  It  most  commonly  affects  children  of  a  lax 
habit,  with  smooth,  fine  skins,  fair  hair,  and  rosy 
checks.  It  likewise  is  apt  to  attack  such  children  as 
show  a  disposition  to  rachitis,  marked  by  a  protuberant 
forehead,  enlarged  joints,  and  a  tumid  abdomen.  Like 
this  disease,  it  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  cold  and  variable 
climates,  being  rarely  met  with  in  warm  ones.  Scro- 
fula is  by  no  means  a  contagious  disease,  but,  beyond 
all  doubt,  is  of  an  hereditary  nature,  and  is  often  entailed 
by  parents  on  their  children.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
practitioners  who  wholly  deny  that  this,  or  any  other 
disease,  can  be  acquired  by  an  hereditary  right;  but 
that  a  peculiar  temperament  of  body,  or  predisposition 
in  the  constitution  of  some  diseases,  may  extend  from 
both  father  and  mother  to  their  offspring,  is,  observes 
Dr.  Thomas,  very  clearly  proved.  For  example,  we 
very  frequently  meet  with  gout  in  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  could  never  have  brought  it  on  by 
intemperance,  sensuality,  or  improper  diet,  but  must 
have  acquired  the  predisposition  to  it  in  this  way. 

Where  there  is  any  predisposition  in  the  constitution 
to  scrofula,  and  the  person  happens  to  contract  a 
venereal  taint,  this  frequently  excites  into  action  the 
causes  of  the  former;  as  a  venereal  bubo  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  scrofulous,  as  soon  as  the  virus  is 
destroyed  by  mercury.  The  late  Dr.  Cullen  supposed 
scrofuU  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  The  attacks  of  the  disease  seem 
much  effected  or  influenced  by  the  periods  of  the  sea- 
sons. They  begin  usually  some  time  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  nnd  often  disappear,  or  are  greatly  amended  in 
summer  and  autumn.  The  first  appearance  of  the  dis 
order  is  commonly  in  that  of  small  oval,  or  spherical 
tumours  under  the  skin,  unattended  by  any  pain  or 
discoloration.  These  appear,  in  general,  "upon  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  below  the  ear,  or  under  the  chin  • 
but,  in  some  rases,  the  joints  of  the  elbows  or  ankles' 
or  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  the  parts  first 
affected.  In  these  instances,  we  do  not,  however  find 
small  moveable  swellings;  but,  on  the  contrary  a 
tumour  almost  uniformly  surrounding  the  joint  and 
interrupting  its  motion. 

After  some  length  of  time  the  tumours  become  larger 
and  more  fixed,  the  skin  which  covers  them  acquires 
a  purple  or  livid  colour,  and,  being  much  inflamed 
they  at  last  suppurate,  and  break  into  little  holes  from 
which,  at  first,  a  matter  somewhat  puriform  oozes  out' 
but  this  changes  by  degrees  into  a  kind  of  viscid  serous 

discharge,  much  intermixed  with  small  pieces  of  a  white 
substance,  resembling  the  curd  of  milk. 

The  tumours  subside  gradually,  while  the  ulcers  at 
the  same  time  open  more,  and  spread  unequally  j„ 
various  directions.  After  a  time  some  of  the  ulcers 
heal ;  but  other  tumours  quickly  form  in  different  parts 
<>l  the  body,  and  proceed  on,  In  (he  same  slow  manner 
as  the  former  ones,  to  suppuration.    In  this  maimer 
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the  disease  goes  on  for  some  years,  ana  appearing  at 
last  to  have  exhausted  itself,  all  the  ulcers  heal  up, 
without  being  succeeded  by  any  fresh  swellings ;  hut 
leaving  behind  them  an  ugly  puckering  of  the  skin, 
and  a  scar  of  considerable  extent.  This  is  the  most 
mild  form  under  which  scrofula  ever  appears.  In 
more  virulent  cases,  the  eyes  arc  particularly  the  sent 
of  the  disease,  and  are  affected  With  ophthalmia,  giving 
rise  to  ulcerations  in  the  tarsi,  and  inflammation  of  the 
tunica  adnata,  terminating  not  (infrequently  in  an 
opacity  of  the  transparent  cornea. 

In  similar  cases,  the  joints  become  affected,  they 
swell  and  are  incommoded  by  excruciating  deep  seated 
pain,  which  is  much  increased  upon  the  slightest  mo- 
tion. The  swelling  and  pain  continue  to  increase,  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  become  at  length  much  wasted. 
Matter  is  soon  afterward  formed,  and  this  is  dis- 
charged at  small  openings  made  by  the  bursting  of  the 
skin.  Being,  however,  of  a  peculiar  acrimonious  na- 
ture, it  erodes  the  ligaments  and  cartilages,  and  pro- 
duces a  caries  of  the  neighbouring  bones.  By  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  matter  into  the  system,  hectic  fever  at 
last  arises,  and,  in  the  end,  often  proves  fatal. 

When  scrofula  is  confined  to  the  external  surface, 
it  is  by  no  means  attended  With  danger,  although  on 
leaving  one  part,  it  is  apt  to  be  renewed  in  others  ;  but 
when  the  ulcers  are  imbued  with  a  sharp  acrimony, 
spread,  erode,  and  become  deep,  without  showing  any 
disposition  to  heal ;  when  deep-seated  collections  of 
matter  form  among  the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  or  in  the  joints,  or  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  with 
hectic  fever,  arise,  the  consequences  will  be  fatal. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
iris  disease,  many  of  the  viscera  are  usually  found  in 
n  diseased  state,  but  more  particularly  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  which  are  not  only  much  lumified,  but  often 
ulcerated.  The  lungs  are  frequently  discovered  beset 
with  a  number  of  tubercles  or  cysts,  which  contain 
matter  of  various  kinds.  Scrofulous  glands,  on  being 
examined  by  dissection,  feel  somewhat  softer  to  the 
touch  tlian  in  their  natural  state,  and  when  laid  open, 
they  are  usually  found  to  contain  a  soft  curdy  matter, 
mixed  with  pus.  The  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  the 
use  of  those  means,  which  are  calculated  to  improve 
the  general  health;  a  nutritious  diet,  easy  of  digestion, 
a  pure  dry  air,  gentle  exercise,  friction,  cold  bathing, 
especially  in  the  sea,  and  strengthening  medicines,  as 
the  preparations  of  iron,  myrrh,  tic;  but,  particu- 
larly the  Peruvian  bark,  with  soda.  Various  mineral 
waters,  and  other  remedies  which  moderately  pro- 
mote the  secretions,  appear  also  to  have  been  often 
useful.  In  irritable  states  of  the  system,  hemlock  has 
been  employed  with  much  advantage.  Mercury  is 
generally  injurious  to  scrofulous  persons,  when  carried 
so  far  as  to  affect  the  mouth :  yet  they  have  sometimes 
improved  under  the  use  of  the  milder  preparations  of 
that  metal,  determined  principally  towards  the  skin. 
Moderate  antimonials  also,  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla, 
mezereon,  guaiacum,  &c,  burnt  sponge,  muriate  of 
lime,  and  other  such  remedies,  have  been  serviceable 
in  many  cases,  perhaps  chiefly  in  the  same  way.  The 
application  to  scrofulous  tumours  and  ulcers  must  vary 
according  to  the  state  of  the  parts,  whether  indolent  or 
irritable :  where  the  tumours  show  no  disposition  to 
enlarge,  or  become  inflamed,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  in- 
terfere little  with  them ;  but  their  inflammation  must 
be  checked  by  leeches,  &c,  and  when  ulcers  exist, 
stimulant  lotions  or  dressings  must  be  used  to  give 
them  a  disposition  to  heal ;  but  if  they  are  in  an  irrita- 
ble state,  a  cataplasm,  made,  perhaps,  with  hemlock, 
or  other  narcotic. 

SCROPHULA.     See  Scrofula. 

SCROPHULARIA.  (From  scrofula,  the  king's 
evil :  so  called  from  the  unequal  tubercles  upon  its 
roots,  like  scrofulous  tumours.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Didynamia  ; 
Order,  Angiospermia.    The  fig-wort. 

ScRopholariaaquatioa.  Betonica  aquatica.  Great- 
er water  fig-wort.  Water-betony.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Scrophularia — foliis  cordalis  obtusis,  petiolatis, 
lecurrentibus ;  caule  membranis  angulato  ;  racemis 
lerminalibvs,  of  Linnaeus,  are  celebrated  as  correctors 
of  the  ill-flavour  of  senna.  They  were,  also,  formerly 
in  high  estimation  against  piles,  tumours  of  a  scrofu- 
lous nature,  inflammations,  tc. 

Scrophularia  minor.  The  pile-wort  is  sometimes  | 
10  called.     See  Ranunculus  ficaria. 
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ScRoriitTLARt.v  nodosa.  The  systematic  name  ot 
the  fig-wort.  Scrophularia  vulgaris;  Millcmorbia  ; 
Scrophularia.  Common  fig-wort  or  kernel-wort.  The 
root  and  leaves  of  this  plant,  Scrophularia— foliis  cor- 
datis,  trinervutis ;  caule  obtusangulo,  of  Linnaeus, 
have  been  celebrated  both  as  an  internal  and  external 
remedy  against  Inflammations,  the  piles,  scrofulous 
tumours  and  old  ulcers;  but  they  are  now  only  used  in 
this  country  by  the  country  people. 

Scrophularia  vulgaris.  See  Scrophularia  nodosa. 

SCROTAL.    Belonging  to  the  scrotum. 

Scrotal  hernia.  Scrotocelr.  A  protrusion  of  any 
part  of  an  abdominal  \  iscus  or  viscera  into  the  scrotum. 
See  Hernia. 

SCROTIFORMIS.  Bag-like:  applied  to  the  nectary 
of  the  L'enus  Sntvrium. 

SCROTOCE'LE.  (From  scrotum,  and  107A17,  a  tu- 
mour.)    A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

SCROTUM.  (Quasi  scrotum,  a  skin  or  hide.) 
llursa  testium ;  Oscheus  ;  Oschcon ;  Orchca,of  Galen 
The  common  Integuments  which  cover  the  testicles. 

SCRU'PULUS.  (Dim.  of  scrupus,  a  small  stone.) 
A  scruple  or  weight  of '20  grains. 

SCULTETUH,  John,  was  bornatUlm,  in  1595,  and, 
after  the  requisite  studies,  graduated  at  Padua.  He 
then  practised  with  considerable  reputation  In  his 
native  city,  as  weil  in  surgery  as  in  physic,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  bold  in  his  operations.  He 
was  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  in  1645.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled,  "Armamentarium  Chirur- 
gicum,"  with  plates  of  the  instruments;  which  was 
published  after  his  death,  and  has  passed  tluoueh 
many  editions,  and  been  translated  into  most  European 
languages. 

S<  1  l!F.  Furfura.  Small  exfoliations  of  the  cuti- 
cle, which  take  place  after  some  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  a  new  cuticle  being  formed  underneath  during 
the  exfoliation. 

SCURVY.     See  Scorbutus. 

Scurvy-grass.     See  Cochlcaria  officinalis. 

Scurvy-grass,  /traon.     See  Cochlcaria  officinalis. 

Scurvy-grass,  .Scotch.     See  Convolvulus  soldanella. 

SCUTIFORM.  (Scutiformis ;  from  okvtoc,  a  shield, 
and  tiioc,  resemblance.)  Shield-like.  See  Thyroid 
cartilage. 

Scutiform  cartilaoe.     See  Thyroid  cartilage. 

SCUTELLA.  A  little  dish  or  cup.  Applied  to  the 
round,  flat,  or  shallow  fruit,  of  the  calyculate  alex, 
seen  in  I.ichm  stcllaris. 

SCUTELLARIA.  (From  scntclla,  a  small  dish  ot 
saucer,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the  little  concave  ap> 
pendage  which  crowns  the  calyx.  Some  have  thought 
it  to  be  more  directly  derived  from  scutellum,  a  litis 
shield,  to  which  they  have  compared  the  shield.)  Thg 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system 
Class,  Didynamia  ;  Order,  Qymnosptrmia. 

Scutellaria  oalericulata.  The  systematic  nam) 
of  the  skull-cap.  Tcrtianaria.  The  Scutellaria,  foliii 
cordato  lancrolatis,  crcnatis  ;  floribus  axillaribus,  of 
r.inna  us,  which  is  common  in  the  hedges  and  ditches 
of  this  country.  It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  garlic 
smell,  and  is  said  to  be  serviceable  against  that  species 
of  ague  which  attacks  the  patient  every  other  day. 

SCY'HALUM.  Y.Kvfia\a  Dry  hard  excrement, 
rounded  like  nuts  or  marbles. 

Scvthicus.  (From  Scythia,  its  native  soil.)  An 
epithet  of  the  liquorice  root,  or  any  thing  brought  from 
Scythia. 

SEA.  Marc.  The  air  of  the  sea,  the  motion  of  the 
vessels,  the  exhalation  from  the  tar  as  well  as  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  and  its  contents  all  come  under  the 
attention  of  the/physician. 

I.  Sea-air  is  prescribed  in  a  variety  of  complaints, 
being  considered  as  more  medicinal  and  salubrious  than 
that  on  land,  though  not  known  to  possess  in  its  com- 
position a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  is  a  most 
powerful  and  valuable  remedy.  It  is  resorted  to  with 
the  happiest  success  against  most  cases  of  debility,  and 
particularly  against  scrofulous  diseases  affecting  ti.-s) 
external  parts  of  the  body.     See  Bath,  cold. 

2.  Sea-sickness.  A  nausea  or  tendency  to  vomit 
which  varies,  in  respect  of  duration,  in  different  per 
sons  upon  their  first  going  to  sea.  With  some  it  coi» 
tinties  only  for  a  day  or  two;  while  with  others  it  ra 
mains  throughout  the  voyage.  The  diseases  in  whic)| 
sea-sickness  is  principally  recommended  are  asthmf 
and  consumption. 
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3.  Sea-water.  This  is  arranged  among  the  simple 
saiine  waters,  Its  chemical  analysis  gives  a  propor- 
tion of  orn?  ol  saline  contents  to  about  twenty-three 
and  one-fourth  of  water;  but  on  our  shores  it  is  not 
■yeater  than  one  of  salt  to  a-bout  thirty  of  water.  Sea- 
prater  on  tlie  British  coast  may  therefore  be  calculated 
W  contain  in  the  wine  pint  of  mtiriated  soda  186.5 
is,  of  muriated  magnesia  fifty-one,  of  selenite  six 
i  i.iiis;  total  243  one-half  grains  ;  or  half  an  ounce  and 
three  and  one-half  grains  of  saline  contents  The  dis- 
orders lor  which  the  internal  use  of  sea-water  has 
ii  ami  may  be  resorted  to,  are  in  general  the  same 
for  which  all  the  simple  saline  waters  may  be  used. 
The  peculiar  power  of  sea- water  and  sea-salt  as  a  dis- 
cutient,  employed  either  internally  or  externally  in 
ofulous  habits,  is  well  known,  and  is  attended  witli 

msiderable  advantage  when  judiciously  applied. 

Sea-holly,    See  Eryngium. 

Kca-moss.     See  Fucus  kelminthocorton. 

Sea-oak.     Sec  Fucus  vcsiculusus. 

Xca-onion.     See  Sctlla. 

SEA-SALT.     Muriate  of  Soda.     See  Soda  murine. 

SEA-WAX.  Maltha.  A  w.'o'e,  solid,  tallowy- 
I  >king  fusible  substance,  soluble  in  alkohol,  found  on 
the  Baikal  lake,  in  Siberia. 

Seaterack.     See  Fucvs  vcsiculosus. 

Sealed  earths.     See  Sigillata  terra. 

SEARCHING.  The  operation  of  introducing  a 
metallic  instrument  through  the  urethra  into  the  blad- 
der for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  patient 
has  the  stone  or  not. 

SEBACEOUS.  {Scbaccus  ;  from  sebum,  suet.)  A 
term  applied  to  glands,  which  secrete  a  suetty  hu- 
mour. 

SEBACIC  ACID.  Subject  to  a  considerable  heat,  7 
or  S  pounds  of  hog's  lard,  in  a  stoneware  retort  capa- 
ble of  holding  double  the  quantity,  and  connect  its 
oeak  by  an  adopter  with  a  cooled  receiver.  The  con- 
densible  products  are  chiefly  fat,  altered  by  the  lire, 
mixed  with  a  little  acetic  and  sebacic  acids.  Treat 
this  product  with  boiling  water  several  times,  agitating 
trie  liquor,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  decanting  each 
time.  Pour  at  last  into  the  watery  liquid,  solution  of 
3cetatn  of  lead  in  excess.  A  white  flocculent  precipi- 
tate of  sebate  of  lead  will  instantly  fall,  which  must  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried.  Put  the  sebate 
of  lead  into  a  phial,  and  pour  upon  it  its  own  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  water.  Expose  this  phial  to  a  heat  of  about 
212°.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of 
lead,  and  sets  the  sebacic  acid  at  liberty.  Filter  the 
whole  while  hot.  As  the  liquid  cools,  the  sebacic  acid 
crystallizes,  which  must  be  washed  to  free  it  com- 
pletely from  the  adhering  sulphuric  acid.  Let  it  be 
then  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 

The  sebacic  acid  is  inodorous;  its  taste  is  slight,  but 
it 'perceptibly  reddens  litmus  paper  ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  above  that  of  water,  and  its  crystals  are  small  white 
needles  of  little  coherence.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  melts 
like  fat,  is  decomposed,  ami  partially  evaporated.  The 
air  has  no  effect  Upon  it.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water ;  hence  boiling  water  saturated 
with  it,  assumes  a  nearly  solid  consistence  on  cooling. 
Alkohoi  dissolves  il  abundantly  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
ature. 

With  the  alkalies  it  forms  soluble  neutral  salts  ;  but 
if  we  pour  into  their  concent  rated  solutions,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  muriatic  ai  ills,  the  sebacic  i>  immediately  de- 
posited in  large  quantity.  It  affords  precipitates  with 
the  acetates  and  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver. 
I,  is  the  aceouni  given  by  Thenard  of  tins  acid, 

third  vol e  of  his  Trait*  deChimte,  published 

in  1815.  Ifer/.elius,  in  1806,  published  an  elaborate  ilis- 
-n ration,  to  prove  that  Theuard's  new  sebacic  acid 
wis  only  the  benzoic  contaminated  by  the  fat,  from 
which  liowevel  it  may  be  freed,  and  brought  to  the 
of  common  benzoic  add.  Thenard  takes  no  no- 
i  Berzelilis  whatever,  but  concludes  his  account 
by  Stating  that  it  has  been  known  only  lor  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  and  that  it  must  not  be  confounded 

with  the  actd  formerly  called  sebacic,  which  possesses 
a  strong  disgusting  odour,  and  was  merely  acetic  or 
muriatic  acid  ;  Ot  fat  which  had  been  changed  in  some 
way  or  other  according  to  the  process  used  in  the  pre- 
paration. 

SBBADILliA      See  Ccvadilla. 

SEBATE.  {Sebas;  from  sebum,  suet.)  The  name 
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in  the  neutral  compound  of  the  acid  of  fat,  with  a  salt 
fiable  base 

Skbestkn.    (An Egyptian  word.)    SeeCurdia-mijxa 

SECA'LE.  {Secale,  ».  neut.  A  name  in  Pliny 
which  some  etymologists,  among  whom  is  De  Theis,  de 
rive  from  the  Celtic  segal.  This,  says  he,  comes  from 
sega,  a  sickle  in  the  same  language,  and  thence  seges, 
the  Latin  appellation  of  all  grain  that  is  cut  with  a  si- 
milar instrument.  Those  who  have  looked  no  farthei 
fur  an  etymology  than  the  Latin  seco,  to  cut  or  mow, 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.)  1.  The  name  oJ 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Tri 
andria  ;  Order,  Digynia.     Rye. 

2.  The  common  name  of  the  seed  of  the  Secale  cc- 
realc,  of  Linnaeus. 

Skcale  i.ereale.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
rye-plant.  Rye-corn  is  principally  used  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  and  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  is 
employed  for  affording  an  anient  spirit.  Rye-bread  is 
common  among  the  northern  pans  of  Europe;  it  is 
less  nourishing  than  wheat,  but  a  sufficiently  nutritive 
and  wholesome  grain.  It  is  more  than  any  other  grain 
strongly  disposed  to  acescency ;  hence  it  is  liable  to  fer- 
ment in  the  stomach,  and  to  produce  purging,  which 
people  on  the  first  using  it  commonly  experience. 

Secale  cornutum.  Scr.ale  corniculalum  ;  Clavius 
sccalinus.  Mutlerkom  korniapfeu,  of  the  Germans. 
Ergot;  Seigle  ergote  of  the  French.  A  black,  curved, 
morbid  excrescence,  like  the  spur  of  a  fowl,  which  is 
found  in  the  spike  of  the  Secale  cereale  of  Linnseus,  es- 
pecially in  hot  climates,  when  a  great  heat  suddenly 
succeeds  to  much  moisture.  The  seed,  which  has  this 
diseased  growth,  gives  off,  when  powdered,  an  odour 
which  excites  sneezing,  and  fltilales  the  nose,  like  to- 
bacco. It  has  a  mealy,  and  then  a  rancid,  nauseous, 
and  biting  taste,  which  remains  a  long  time,  and 
causes  the  mouth  and  fauces  to  become  dry.;  which 
sensation  is  not  removed  by  watery  fluids,  but  is  soon 
relieved  by  milk.  The  cause  of  this  excrescential  dis- 
ease in  rye  appears  to  be  an  insect  which  penetrates 
the  grain,  feeds  on  its  amylaceous  part,  and  leaves  its 
poison  in  the  parenchyma  ;  hence  it  is  full  of  small 
foramina  or  perforations  made  by  the  insect. 

The  secale  cornutum  has  a  singular  effect  on  the 
animal  economy.  The  meal  or  flour  sprinkled  on  a 
wound  coagulates  the  blood,  excites  a  heat  and  ihen  a 
numbness  in  the  part,  and  soon  after  in  Ibe  extremities. 
Bread  which  contains  some  of  it,  does  not  ferment 
well,  nor  bake  well,  and  is  glutinous  and  nauseous 
The  bread  when  eaten  produces  intoxication,  lassitude, 
a  sense  of  something  creeping  on  the  skin,  weakness 
of  the  joints,  with  convulsive  movements  occuri  inn  pe- 
riodically. This  state  is  what  is  called  raphamo,  and 
coiifulsioncs  ecrealia.  Of  those  so  affected,  some  can 
only  breathe  in  an  upright  posture,  some  become  ma- 
niacal, others  epileptic,  or  tabid,  and  some  have  a  thirst 
not  to  be  quenched;  and  livid  eruptions  and  cutaneous 
ulcers  are  not  uncommon.  The  disease  continues 
from  ten  days  to  two  or  three  mouths  and  lonser. 
Those  who  have  formication,  pain,  and  numbness  of 
the  extremities  in  the  commencement,  generally  lose 
the  feeling  in  these  parts,  and  the  skin,  from  the  lin- 
gers to  the  fore-arm,  or  from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of 
the  tibia,  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  black,  as  if  covered 
with  soot.  This  species  of  mortification  is  called 
Necrosis  ccrealis. 

As  a  medicine,  thesecale  cornutum  is  given  internally 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  an  atonic  state  of 
that  organ,  producing  amenorrhcea,  ic.  and  durinj 
parturition.  Given  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains,  it  soon 
produces  a  desire  to  make  water,  and  the  labour  pains 
quickly  follow;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  medicine,  th< 
effert  not  being  controllable. 

The  antidote  to  the  ill  effects  produced  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces  by  eating  bread  which  has  this  poison,  i» 
milk.  Against  the  convulsions,  vomits,  saline  purga- 
tives, clysters,  suhmuriate  of  mercury  as  a  purgative, 
are  first  to  be  given,  and  after  the  prime  viae  have  been 
duly  cleaned,  stimulants  of  camphlre,  ammonia,  and 
tnther  with  opium.  To  the  necrosis,  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine  is  very  beneficial  in  stopping  ifs  progress, 
and  then  warm  stimulating  fomentations  and  poultices 

[Seejmfofs  parturient.     A.] 

SECONDARY.  This  term  denotes  something  that 
acts  as  second  or  in  subordination  to  another.  Thus, 
In  diseases,  we  have  secondary  sym firms  Sec  JVi. 
mary. 
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Secondary  fever.  That  febrile  affection  which 
aiises  alter  a  crisis,  or  the  discharge  of  Wide  morbid 
matter,  as  after  the  declension  of  the  smallpox  or  the 
measles. 

SECRETION.  Secrctio.  "The  generic  name  of 
secretion  is  given  to  a  function,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
blood  escapes  from  the  organs  of  circulation,  and  dif- 
fuses itself  without  or  within  ;  either  preserving  its 
chemical  properties,  or  dispersing  after  its  elements 
have  undergone  another  order  of  combinations. 

The  secretions  are  generally  divided  into  three  sorts  ; 
the  exhalations,  the  follicular  secretions,  and  the 
glandular  secretions. 

r rAalatwns. — The  exhalations  take  place  as  well 
within  the  body  as  at  the  skin,  or  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes ;  thence  their  divisions  into  external  and  in- 
tcrnal. 

Internal  exhalations. — Wherever  large  or  small  sur- 
faces are  in  contact,  an  exhalation  takes  place; 
wherever  fluids  are  accumulated  in  a  cavity  without 
any  apparent  opening,  they  are  deposited  there  by  ex- 
halations :  the  phenomenon  of  exhalation  is  also  mani- 
fested in  almost  every  |«irt  of  ll>e  animal  economy.  It 
exists  in  tlie  serous,  the  synovial,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes; in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  interior  of  vessels, 
the  adipose  cells,  the  interior  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  the 
pareiichymaof  many  of  the  organs,  such  as  the  thymus, 
thyroid  glands,  Ihecupsulic  sujirurenales,  &.C.  &.C.  It  is 
by  exhalation  that  the  watery  humour,  the  vitreous 
uumour,  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth,  are  formed  and 
renewed.  The  fluids  exhaled  in  these  different  pans 
have  not  all  been  analyzed  ;  among  those  that  have 
been,  several  approach  more  or  less  to  the  elements  of 
the  blood,  and  particularly  to  the  serum;  such  are  the 
fluids  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
of  the  chambers  of  the  eye ;  others  differ  more  from  it, 
as  the  synovia,  the  fat,  &c. 

Serous  exhalation. — All  the  viscera  of  the  head,  of 
the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  are  covered  with  a  serous 
membrane,  which  also  lines  the  sides  of  these  cavities, 
so  that  the  viscera  are  not  in  contact  with  the  sides,  or 
with  the  adjoining  viscera,  except  by  the  intermedia- 
tion of  the  same  membrane ;  and  as  its  surface  is  very 
smooth,  the  viscera  can  easily  change  their  relation 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  sides.  The  principal 
circumstance  which  keeps  up  the  |iolish  of  their  sur- 
face is  the  exhalation  of  which  they  are  the  seat;  a 
very  thin  fluid  constantly  passes  out  of  every  point  of 
the  membrane,  and  mixing  with  that  of  the  adjoining 
parts,  forms  with  it  a  humid  layer  that  favours  the 
frictions  of  the  organs. 

Tt  appears  that  this  facility  of  sliding  upon  each 
other  is  very  favourable  to  the  action  of  the  organs, 
for  as  soon  as  they  are  deprived  of  it  by  any  malady 
of  the  serous  membrane,  their  functions  are  disordered, 
and  they  sometimes  cease  entirely. 

In  the  state  of  health,  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  serous 
membranes  appears  to  be  the  serum  of  the  blood,  a 
certain  quantity  of  albumen  excepted. 

Serous  exhalation  of  the  cellular  tissue. — This 
tissue,  which  is  called  cellular,  is  generally  distributed 
through  animal  bodies ;  it  is  useful  at  once  to  separate 
and  unite  the  different  organs,  and  the  parts  of  the 
organs.  The  tissue  is  every  where  formed  of  a  great 
number  of  small  thin  plates,  which,  crossing  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  form  a  sort  of  felt.  The 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  plates  vary  according  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  one  place  they  are 
larger,  thicker,  and  constitute  large  cells;  in  another, 
they  are  very  narrow  and  thin,  and  form  extremely 
small  cells;  in  some  points  the  tissue  is  capable  of 
extension  ;  in  others,  it  is  little  susceptible  of  it,  and 
presents  a  considerable  resistance.  Hut  whatever  is 
the  disposition  of  the  cellular  tissue,  its  plates,  by  their 
two  surfaces,  exhale  a  fluid  which  has  the  greatest 
analogy  with  that  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  which 
lppcars  to  have  the  same  uses ;  these  are  to  render  the 
frictions  of  the  plates  easy  upon  each  other,  and  there- 
fore to  favour  the  reciprocal  motions  of  the  organs, 
and  even  the  relative  changes  of  the  different  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Fatty  exhalation. — Independently  of  the  serosity,  a 
fluid  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  a 
very  different  nature,  which  is  the  fat. 

Under  the  relation  of  the  presence  of  the  fat,  the 
cellular  tissue  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts  ;  that 
which  contains  it  always,  that  wn'ell  contains  it  some- 
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limes,  nwd  that  which  never  contains  it.    The  orbit, 

the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  pulp  of  the  lingers,  that  of  the 
toes,   always   present    fat;  the   subcutaneous   celltllai 
tissue,  and  that  which  covers  the  heart,  veins,  &c. 
present  it  often;  lastly,  that  of  the  scrotum, of  theevt 
lids,  of  the  interior  of  the  skull,  never  contain  it. 

The  fat  is  contained  in  distinct  cells  thai  never  com 
niunicate  with  the  adjoining  ones.  It  has  been  BO|l 
posed,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  tissue  thai 
contains,  and  that  forms  the  fat,  was  not  the  same  :' 
that  by  which  the  serosity  is  formed  ;  hut  as  these  fat  v 
cells  have  never  been  shown,  except  when  full  of  I.''' 
•his  anatomical  distinction  seems  doubtful.  The  sizi  , 
the  form,  the  disposition  of  these  cells,  are  not  less 
variable  than  the  quantity  of  fat  which  they  contain 

In  some  individuals  scarcely  a  few  ounces  exist,  whill 
in  others  there  aie  several  hundred  pounds. 

According  to  the  lasl  researches,  ihe  human  (at  te 

composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  fluid,  the  Other  COU 
crete,  which  are  themselves  compounded,  but  in  d:i 
ferent  proportions,  of  two  new  proximate  piiiu :ip 

Synovial  exhalations, — Hound  the  moveable  artic  1 
latious  a  thin  membrane  is  found,  which  has  mui  :i 

analogy  with  the  serous  membranes  ;   but  which,  how- 
ever,   differs    from    them    by   having    small    reddish 
prolongations    that    contain    numerous    blood  vi 
These    are   called  synovial  fringes;    Ihey   are  very 
visible  in  the  great  articulations  of  Ihe  limbs. 

Internal  exhalation  of  the  eye. — The  different  li  I 
mours  of  the  eye  are  also  formed  by  exhalation  ;  the  . 
arecacii  of  them  separately  enveloped  in  a  membra  I  r 
that  appears  intended  for  exhalation  and  absorption. 

The  humours  of  the  eye  are,  the  aqueous  humour, 
the  formation  of  which  is  at  present  attributed  to  M  ■ 
ciliary   processes;    the  vitreous   humour,   secreted 
the  hyaloid  ;  the  crystalline,  the  black  matter  of  In. 
choroid  ;  and  that  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iri.- 

lUooily  exhalations. — In  all  the  exhalations  of  whi 
we  have  spoken,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  principle 
the  blood   that  passes  out  of  the  vessels;    the  bio 
itself  appears  to  spread  in  several  of  the  organs,  and  I..I 
in  them  the  sort  of  cellular  tissue  which  forms  tin  r 
parenchyma;    such  are  the  cavernous  bodies  of  tiie 
penis  and  of  the  clitoris,  the  urethra  and  the  glan 
the  spleen,  the  mantilla,  &c.     The  anatomical  exan 
nation  of  these  different  issues  seems  to  sli<  u 
tnev    are    habitually   tilled    with    venous   blood, 
quantity  of  which  is  variable  according  to  different 
circumstances,  particularly  according  to  the  slate  t  f 
action  or  inaction  of  the  organs. 

Many  other  interior  exhalations  exist  also,  among 
those  of  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear,  of  the  pare  - 
chyina,  of  the  thymus,  of  the  thyroid  gland;  that  of 
the  cavity  of  the  capsular  suprarenales,  &.C.:  but  the 
fluids  formed  in  these  different  parts  are  scarcely  UD 
derstood  ;  they  have  never  been  analyzed,  and  tin  r 
uses  are  unknown. 

External  exhalations. — These  are  composed  I  • 
tirely  of  the  exhalations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
of  that  of  the  skin,  or  cutaneous  transpiration. 

Exhalation  of  the  mucous  membranes.— 'I  here  are 
two  mucous  membranes  ;  the  one  covers  the  surfa 
of  the  eye,  the  lachrymal  ducts,  the  nasal  cavitii 
sinuses,  the  middle  ear,  the  mouth,  all  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  excretory   canals  which   terminate  in   it, 
lastly,  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  bronchi 

The  other  mucous  membrane  covers  the  org  n 
generation  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

Cutaneous  transpiration. — A  transparent  liquid, 
an  odour  more  or  less  strong,  salt,  acid,  usually  p 
through  the  innumerable  openings  o(  the  epidermis 
See   Perspiration.      This    liquid  is   generally   uvi 
rated  as  soon  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  .  ■ 
other  times  it  flows  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.     In 
the  first  case  it  is  imperceptible,  and  hears  thi    name 
of  insensible  transpiration;  ill  the  second  it  is  call    I 
sweat. 

Follicular  secretions. — The  follicles  are  small  ho!!i 
organs  lodged  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  and 
which  on  that  account  are  divided  into  mucous  a:.  | 
cutaneous. 

The  follicles  are,  besides,  divided  into  simple  and 
compound.  The  simple  mucous  follicles  are  seen 
upon  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  mucous  1 
branes,  where  they  are  more  or  less  abundant;  how 
ever,  there  are  points  of  considerable  extent  of  thr-se 
membranes  where  they  are  not  seen. 
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The  bodies  that  bear  the  name  of  fungous  papilla 
Of  the  tongue  the  amygdala;,  the  glands  of  the  cardia, 
Ike  prostate,  &-c.  are  considered  by  anatomists  as 
collections  of  simple  follicles.  Perhaps  this  opinion  is 
not  sufficiently  supported. 

The  fluid  that  they  secrete  is  little  known  ;  it  appears 
analogous  to  the  mucous,  and  to  have  the  same  uses. 
In  almost  all  the  points  of  the  skin,  little  openings 
exist,  which  are  the  orifices  of  small  hollow  organs, 
with  membranous  sides,  generally  filled  with  an  al- 
buminous, and  fatty  matter,  the  consistence,  the  colour, 
the  odour,  and  even  the  savour  of  which  are  variable, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  which 
is  continually  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

These  small  organs  are  called  the  follicles  of  the 
skin  ;  one  of  them  at  least  exists  at  the  base  of  each 
hair,  and  generally  the  hairs  traverse  the  cavity  of  a 
follicle  in  their  direction  outwards. 

The  follicles  form  that  mucous  and  fatty  matter 
which  is  seen  upon  theskinof  the  cranium,  and  on  that 
of  the  pavillion  of  the  ear;  the  follicles  also  secrete 
I  he  cerumen  in  the  auditory  canal  ;  that  whitish  mai- 
ler, of  considerable  consistence,  that  is  pressed  out  of 
the  skin  of  the  face,  in  the  form  of  small  worms,  is 
also  contained  in  follicles  ;  it  is  the  same  matter  which, 
by  its  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes 
black,  and  produces  the  numerous  spots  that  are  seen 
upon  some  persons'  faces,  particularly  on  the  sides  of 
the  nose  and  cheeks. 

The  follicles  also  appear  to  secrete  that  odorous, 
whitish  matter,  which  is  always  renewed  at  the  ex- 
lernal  surface  of  the  genital  parts. 

By  spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  of  the 
hair"  of  the  head,  of  the  skin,  Sec,  the  matter  of  the 
follicles  supports  the  suppleness  and  elasticity  of  those 
pai  is,  renders  their  surface  smooth  and  polished,  favours 
their  frictions  upon  one  another.  On  account  of  its 
unctuous  nature,  it  renders  them  less  penetrable  by 
humidity,  &c. 

Glandular  Secretions. — The  name  of  gland  is  given 
to  a  secreting  organ  which  sheds  the  fluid  that  it  forms 
upon  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the 
skin,  by  one  or  more  excretory  glands. 

The  number  of  glands  is  considerable  ,  the  action  of 
each  bears  the  name  of  glandular  secretion.  There 
are  six  secretions  of  this  sort,  that  of  the  tears,  of  the 
saliva,  of  the  bile,  of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  of  the  urine, 
of  the  semen,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  milk.  We  may 
add  the  action  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  of  the  glands 
of  Cowper. 

Secretion  of  Tears.— The  gland  that  forms  the  tears 
is  very  small;  it  is  situated  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
above  and  a  little  outward;  it  is  composed  of  small 
grains,  united  by  cellular  tissues;  its  excretory  canals, 
small  and  numerous,  open  behind  the  external  angle  of 
the  upper  eyelid:  it  receives  a  small  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic,  and  a  nerve,  a  division  of  the  tilth 
pair. 

In  a  state  of  health,  the  tears  are  in  small  quantity  ; 
the  liquid  that  forms  them  is  limpid,  without  odour,  of 
a  salt  savour.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  ana- 
lyzed il,  found  it  composed  of  much  water,  of  some  cen- 
lesimals  of  mucus,  muriate  and  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  a  lillle  pure  soda  and  lime.  What  are  called  tears, 
are  not,  however,  the  fluid  secreted  entirely  by  the 
lachrymal  gland;  it  is  a  mixture  of  this  fluid  with  the 
matter  secreted  hv  the  conjunctiva,  and  probably  with 
thnl  of  the  glands  of  Meibomlus. 

'l'hi'  tears  form  a  layer  before  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
nil  defend  it  from  the  contact  of  air;  they  facili- 
tate the  frictions  of  the  eyelids  upon  the  eye,  favour 
the  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies,  and  prevent  the  action 
of  irritating  bodies  upon  the  conjunctiva  ;  in  this  case 
Ihe  quantity  rapidly  augments.  They  are  also  a  means 
of  expressing  the  passions:  the  tears  flow  Iroui  vex- 
ation, pain,  joy,  and  pleasure.  The  nervous  system 
lias  therefore  a  particular  influence  upon  their  secre- 
tion. This  Influence  probably  lakes  place  by  means 
ol  the  nerve  that  the  fifth  pairol'  cerebral  nerves  semis 
10  the  lachrymal  gland. 

tlionof  the  Saliva.— The  salivary  glands  are, 
lat,  the  two  parotids,  situated  before  the  ear  and  behind 

the  neck,  and  the  branch  of  the  jaw  ;  id,  the  submax- 
illaries, Situated  below  and  on  the  front  of  the  body  of 
this  bone;  3d,  lastly,  the  sublinguals,  placed  immedi- 
ately below  the  tongue.  The  parotids  and  the  sub- 
maillxaries  have  onlv  one  excretory  canal;  thesuhUn- 
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guals  have  seseral.  All  these  glands  die  formed  bj 
the  union  of  the  granulations  of  different  forms  and 
dimensions ;  they  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arteries  relatively  to  their  mass.  Several  nerves  are 
distributed  to  them,  which  proceed  from  the  brain  or 
the  spinal  marrow. 

The  saliva  which  these  glands  secrete  flows  con 
slantly  into  the  mouth,  and  occupies  the  lower  part  of 
it ;  it  is  at  first  placed  between  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  tongue  and  the  jaw  ;  and  when  the  space  is 
filled,  it  passes  into  the  space  between  the  lower  lip,  the 
cheek,  and  the  external  side  of  the  jaw.  Being  thus 
deposited  in  the  mouth,  it  mixes  with  the  fluids  se- 
creted by  the  membranes  and  the  mucous  follicles. 

Secretion  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice. — The  pancreas  is 
situated  transversely  in  the  abdomen,  behind  the  sto- 
mach. It  has  an  excretory  canal,  which  opens  into  the 
duodenum,  beside  that  of  the  liver.  The  granulous 
structure  of  this  gland  has  made  it  be  considered  a 
salivary  gland ;  but  it  is  different  from  them  by  the 
smallness  of  the  arteries  that  it  receives,  and  by  not 
appearing  to  receive  any  cerebral  nerve. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  use  of  the  pancreatic 
juice. 

Secretion  of  the  Bile. — The  liver  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  glands;  it  is  also  distinguished  by  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance among  the  secretory  organs,  that  it  is  con- 
stantly traversed  by  a  great  quantity  of  venous  blood, 
besides  the  arterial  blood,  which  it  receives  as  well  as 
every  other  part.  Its  parenchyma  does  not  resemble, 
in  any  respect,  that  of  the  other  glands,  and  the  fluid 
formed  by  it  is  not  less  different  from  that  of  the  othei 
glandular  fluids. 

The  excretory  canal  of  the  liver  goes  to  the  duode- 
num ;  before  entering  it,  it  communicates  with  a  small 
membianous  bag,  called  vesicula  fellis,  and  on  this 
account,  that  it  is  almost  always  filled  with  bile. 

Few  fluids  are  so  compound,  and  so  different  from 
the  blood,  as  the  bile.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  its  taste 
very  bitter ;  it  is  viscous,  thready,  sometimes  limpid, 
and  sometimes  muddy.  It  contains  water,  albumen,  a 
matter  called  resinous  by  some  chemists,  a  yellow  co- 
louring principle,  soda,  and  some  salts,  viz.  muriate, 
phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime 
and  oxide  of  iron.  These  properties  belong  to  the  bile 
contained  in  the  gall  bladder.  That  which  goes  out 
directly  from  the  liver,  called  hepatic  bile,  has  never 
been  analyzed :  it  appears  to  be  of  a  less  deep  colour, 
less  viscous,  and  less  bitter  than  the  cystic  bile.  The 
formation  of  the  bile  appears  constant. 

The  liver  receiving  venous  blood  at  the  same  time  by 
the  vena  porta,  and  arterial  blood  by  the  hepatic  artery 
physiologists  have  been  very  eager  to  know  which  of 
the  two  it  is  that  forms  the  bile.  Several  have  said 
that  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta,  having  more  carbon 
and  hydrogen  than  that  of  the  hepatic  artery,  is  more 
proper  for  furnishing  the  elements  of  the  bile.  Bichat 
has  successfully  contested  this  opinion ;  he  has  shown, 
that  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  which  arrives  at  the 
liver  is  more  in  relation  with  the  quantity  of  bile 
formed  that  that  of  the  venous  blood;  that  the  volume 
of  the  hepatic  canal  is  not  in  proportion  with  the  vena 
porta ;  that  the  fat,  a  fluid  much  hydrogenated,  is  secre- 
ted by  the  arterial  blood,  &c.  He  might  have  added, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  blood  of  the  vena 
porta  has  more  analogy  with  the  bile  than  the  arterial 
blood.  We  shall  take  no  part  in  this  discussion  ;  both 
opinions  are  equally  destitute  of  proof.  Besides,  no- 
thing repels  the  idea,  that  both  sorts  of  blood  serve  in 
the  secretion.  This  seems  even  to  he  indicated  by 
anatomy;  for  Injections  show  that  all  the  vessels  of  the 
liver,  arterial,  venous,  lymphatic,  and  excretory,  com 
municate  with  each  other. 

The  bile  contributes  very  usefully  in  digestion,  but 
the  manner  is  unknown.  In  our  present  isnorance 
relative  to  the  causes  of  diseases,  we  attribute  noxious 
properties  to  the  bile,  which  it  is  probably  far  from 
possessing. 

Secretion  of  the  Urine.— This  secretion  is  different 
in  several  respects  from  the  preceding.  The  liquid 
Which  result!  from  it  is  much  more  abundant  than  that 
of  any  other  gland  ;  in  place  of  serving  in  any  interna? 
uses,  it  is  expelled  ;  its  retention  would  be  attended  by 
the  most  dangerous  Consequences.  We  are  advertised 
of  the  necessity  of  its  expulsion  by  a  particular  feel 
ing,  which,  like  the  instinctive  phenomena  of  thii 
sort  beca         very  painful  if  not  quickly  attended  ta 
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In  explaining  the  glandular  secretions,  physiologists 
Qnve  given  full  scope  to  their  imagination.  The  glands 
have  been  successively  considered  as  sieves,  tillers,  as 
a  focus  of  fermentation.  Bordeu,  and.  more  recently, 
Bichat,  have  attributed  a  peculiar  motion  and  sensibi 
lity  to  their  particles,  by  which  they  choose,  In  the 
blood  which  traverses  them,  the  parlic.es  that  are  fit  to 
enter  into  the  fluids  that  they  secrete.  Atmospheres 
and  compartments  have  been  allotted  to  them;  they 
have  been  supposed  susceptible  of  erection,  of  sleep, 
fcc.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many  learned 
men,  the  truth  is,  thai  what  passes  in  a  gland  when  it 
acts,  is  entirely  unknown.  Chemical  phenomena  ne- 
cessarily take  place. 

Several  secreted  fluids  are  acid,  while  the  blood  is 
alkaline.  The  most  of  them  contain  proximate  prin- 
ciples which  do  not  exist  in  the  blood,  ami  which  are 
formed  in  the  L'lands  ,  hut  the  particular  mode  of  these 
combinations  is  unknown. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  among  these  sup- 
positions upon  the  action  of  the  glands,  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Dr.  Wollaston.  This  learned  man  sup 
poses  that  very  weak  electricity  may  have  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  secretions.  He  rests  his  opinion 
upon  a  curious  experiment,  of  which  we  will  here  give 
an  account. 

Dr.  Wollaston  took  aglasslube,  two  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  :  he  closed  one  of 
its  extremities  with  a  bit  of  bladder.  He  poured  a  lit- 
tle water  into  the  tube,  with  1-240  parts  of  its  weight 
of  muriate  of  soda.  He  wet  the  bladder  on  the  out- 
side, and  placed  it  on  a  piece  of  silver.  He  then  bent 
a  zinc  wire,  so  that  one  of  ils  ends  touched  the  silver, 
and  the  other  entered  the  tube  the  length  of  an  inch. 
In  the  same  instant  liie  external  faceof  the  bladder 
gave  indications  of  the  presence  of  pure  soda;  so  that, 
under  the  influence  of  this  very  weak  electricity,  there 
was  a  decomposition  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  a  pas- 
sage of  the  soda,  separated  from  the  acid,  through  the 
bladder.  Dr.  Wollaston  thinks  it  is  not  impossible  that 
something  analogous  may  happen  in  the  secretions; 
but,  before  admitting  this  idea,  many  other  proofs  are 
necessary. 

Several  organs,  such  as  the  thyroid  and  thymus  bo- 
dies, the  spleen,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  have  been 
called  glands  by  many  anatomists.  Professor  Chaus- 
sier  has  substituted  for  this  denomination  that  of  the 
giandifjrm  ganglions.  The  use  of  these  parts  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  As  they  are  generally  more  nume- 
rous in  the  foetus,  they  are  supposed  to  have  important 
functions,  but  there  exists  no  proof  of  it.  Works  of 
physiology  contain  a  great  many  hypotheses  intended 
to  explain  their  functions." — Xlagendte's  Physiology. 

Skctio  c.esarea.     See  Ctcsarian  operation. 

Sectio  frascosia.     See  Lithotomy. 

SECUNDIXES.  The  after-birth,  and  membranes 
which  are  expanded  from  its  edge,  and  which  form  a 
complete  involucrum  of  the  foetus  and  its  waters,  go 
under  the  term  of  secundines.     See  Placenta. 

SECUNDUM  ARTEM.  According  to  art.  A  term 
frequently  used  in  prescription,  and  denoted  by  the  let- 
ters S.  A.,  which  are  usually  affixed,  when  the  making 
up  of  the  recipe  in  perfection  requires  some  uncommon 
care  and  dexterity. 

SECUNDUS.  Applied  by  botanists  to  leaves  and 
parts  of  the  fructification  which  are  unilateral,  all 
leaning  towards  one  side ;  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
the  Convallaria  majalis. 

Securidaca.  (From  sccuris,  an  axe:  so  called  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  a  small  axe.)  SeeHyoscy- 
amus  niscr. 

SEDATIVE.  (Se.latimis ;  from  sedo,  to  ease  or 
assuage.)  Sedantia.  Medicines  which  have  the  power 
of  diminishing  the  animal  energy,  without  destroying 
life.  They  are  divided  into  sedaliva  soporifica,  as 
op  um,  papaver,  hyoscyamus;  and  scdativa  rcfrigc- 
rantia,  as  neutral  salts,  acids,  &c. 

Sedative  salt.     See  Boracic  acid. 

Sedentaria  os3A.  The  bones  on  which  wc  sit. 
The  os  coccysis  and  ischia. 

SEDGE.     See  fris  pseudacorus. 

SEDIMENT.  The  heavy  parts  of  liquids  which  fall 
to  the  bottom. 

Sediment,  laterilions.     See  Lateritious  sediment. 

SEDLITZ.  Seydschutz.  The  name  of  a  village 
Df  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saartz,  where  Hoffman 
discovered  a  simple  mineral  water,  Jlqua  Sedlitiiana. 
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From  chemical  analysis  it  appears,  that  it  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salt, 
and  it  is  to  this,  along  with,  probably,  the  small  quan- 
tity  of  muriate  of  magnesia,  lhat  it  owes  its  bitter  and 

saline  taste,  and  ils  purgative  properties.    The  disc  n.-ei 

iii  which  this  water  is  recommended  are,  crudities  ol 
ih»  Momach,  hypochondriasis,  amenorrhea,  and  the 
ariuniaioua  complaints  succeeding  the  cessation  ol  the 
catamenia,  (edematous  tumours  of  the  letis  in  literary 
men,  ba  morrhoidal  affections,   and   scorbutic   erup- 

SE  DUM,  (Fromseda,  to  assuage:  so  colled  becausi 
it  allays  inflammation.)     The  name  of  a  genus  ol 

plants   in    the   l.innaan   system.     Class,    J9*i 
Older,  Pentagynia. 

Sedum  acre.  Itiecebra;  Vermicvlaria  i  PY/iermii- 
rols;  Sed-um  minus.  Wall  pepper;  Stone  nop.  The 
plant  thus  called  is,  in  ils  recent  state,  extremely  acrid, 
like  the  hydropiper;  hence,  if  taken  in  large  doses,  it 
acts  powerfully  on  the  prima  via?,  proving  both  emetic 

and  cathartic ;'  applied   to  the  skin   as   a  cataplasm,  it 

frequently  produces  vesications  and  erosions.  Boer- 
haave  therefore  imagines,  that  its  Internal  employment 
must  he  unsafe;  but  experience  has  discovered,  that  a 
decoction  of  I  his  plant  is  not  only  sale,  hut  of  great  effi- 
cacy in  scorbutic  complaints  For  which  purpose,  a 
handful  of  the  herb  is  directed,  by  Below,  to  he  boiled 
in  eight  pints  of  beer,  till  they  are  reduced  to  lour,  of 
which  three  or  four  ounces  are  to  be  taken  every,  01 
every  other  morning.  Milk  has  been  found  to  answer 
this  purpose  better  than  beer.  Not  only  ulcers  sii::; '" 
scorbutic,  but  those  of  a  scrofulous  or  even  cancerous 
tendency,  have  been  cured  by  die  use  of  this  plant;  of 
Which  Marquel  relates  several  instances.  He  likewise 
found  it  useful  as  an  external  application  in  destroying 
fungous  flesh,  and  in  promoting  a  discharge  in  gan- 
grenes and  carbuncles.  Another  effect  for  which  this 
plant  is  esteemed,  is  that  of  stopping  intermittent 
fevers. 

Sedum  luteitm  murale.    Navel-wort. 

Sedcm  maji's.     See  Scmpervivum  tectorum. 

Sedum  minus.     See  Sedum  acre. 

Sedum  telephium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
orpine.  Faba  crassa  ;  Telephium  ;  Fabaria  crassula; 
Anacampseros.  The  plant  which  bears  these  names  in 
j  various  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Sedum— foliis  planins- 
culis  serratis,  corymbo  folioso,  caule  credo,  of  Lin 
nffius.  It  was  formerly  ranked  as  an  antiphlogistic,  but 
now  forgotten. 

SEED.    See  Semen, 

Seed  vessel.    See  Pcricarpium. 

SEEING.     See  Vision. 

Seionette's  salt.  A  neutral  salt :  first  prepared 
and  made  known  by  Peter  Seignette,  who  lived  at 
Rochelle,  in  France,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     See  Soda  tartarizala. 

SELENI'TES.  (From  ac\nvn,  the  moon.)  1.  Sparry 
gypsum,  a  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  A  white  stone  having  a  figure  on  it  resembling  a 
moon. 

SELENIUM.  (From  c£/\»7yi7,  the  moon,  so  called 
from  its  usefulness  in  lunacy.)     1.  A  kind  of  peony. 

2.  A  new  elementary  body  extracted  by  Berzellua 
from  the  pyrites  of  Fahlun,  which,  from  its  chemical 
properties,  he  places  between  sulphur  and  tellurium, 
though  it  has  more  properties  in  common  with  the  for 
mer,  than  with  the  latter  substance. 

SELF-HEAL.     See  Prunella. 

SELINE.  (From  aeXr/vv,  the  moon  ;  because  they 
are  opake,  and  look  like  little  moons.)  A  disease  of 
the  nails,  in  which  while  spots  are  occasionally  seen  in 
their  substance. 

SELINIC  ACID.  Aeidum  sclinicum.  If  seliniun: 
be  heated  to  dryness  it  forms  with  nitric  acid,  a  vola- 
tile and  crystailizable  compound,  called  selinic  acid, 
which  unites  to  some  of  the  metallic  oxides  producing 
salts,  called  seleniates. 

SELl'NUM.  (The  ancient  generic  name  of  The- 
ophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  whose  XcXiov  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  irapa  to  cv  i\ci  (bvtoQui,  on  account  of  ils 
growing  in  mud  ;  whence  Homer's  cAroOficT^ov  aiXtvov- 
De  Thels  says,  that  selinum  is  derived  from  acXnirj 
the  moon,  because  of  the  shape  of  its  crowing  seeds 
and  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  many  other  compound 
names  of  umbelliferous  plants  among  the  Greeks,  as 
optoaiXivov,  ncTpoac^tvov,  &c.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
ofolants.     Class,  Pentavdria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 
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SELLA.  (Sella,  quasi  sedda ;  from  scdeo,  to  sit.) 
A  saddle. 

Sella  turcica.  (So  called  from  its  supposed  re- 
icmblance  to  a  Turkish  saddle.)  Ephippium.  A  cavity 
in  the  sphenoid  bone,  containing  the  jiituitary  gland, 
surrounded  by  the  four  clinoid  processes. 

SELTZER.  The  name  of  a  place  in  Germany, 
Neider  Seltzer,  about  ten  miles  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayne,  where  a  saline  mineral  water  rises,  which  is 
lightly  alkaline,  highly  acidulated  with  carbonic  acid, 
containing  more  ot  this  volatile  principle  than  is  suf- 
ficient to  saturate  the  alkali,  and  the  earths  which  it 
holds  in  solution.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  re- 
lieving some  of  the  symptoms  that  inilicale  a  moibid 
afTection  of  the  lungs;  in  slow  hectic  fever,  exanthe- 
inatous  eruptions  of  the  skin,  foulness  of  the  stomach, 
bflious  vomiting,  acidity,  and  heartburn,  spasmodic 
pains  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  bloody 
;ir  highly  offensive  stools.  On  account  of  its  property 
in  relieving  spasmodic  pains,  and  from  its  rapid  deter- 
mination to  the  kidneys,  and  perhaps  its  alkaline  con- 
tents, it  has  been  sometimes  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage in  diseases  of  tlie  urinary  organs,  especially  those 
that  are  attended  with  the  formation  ol  calculus.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Seltzer  water,  either  genuine  or  arti- 
ficial, that  is  consumed  In  this  country,  is  for  the  relief 
of  these  disorders.  Even  in  gonorrhea,  either  simple 
nr  venereal,  Hoffmann  asserts,  that  advantage  is  to 
be  derived  from  this  medicine.  The  usual  dose  is  from 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint. 

SEMEUA'RPl'S.  (From  anucioi,  to  mark,  and  xap- 
jtoj,  a  fruit:  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  use 
that  is  made  of  its  nut  in  the  East  Indies  to  mark  table 
linen  and  articles  of  apparel.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  Class  Pentandria;  Order,  Trigynia. 

Semecarpus  anacardium.  The  marking  nut-tree. 
The  systematic  name,  according  to  some,  of  the  tree 
which  is  supposed  to  afford  the  Malacca  bean.  See 
/Ivicenna  tomentosa. 

Semeio'sis.  (From  cnuciou,  to  notify.)  See  Se- 
mioticc. 

SEMEN.  (Semen,  inis.  n. ;  sero,  to  sow.)  A.  The 
seed  or  prolific  liquor  of  animals  secreted  in  the  testi- 
cles, and  carried  through  the  epididymis  and  vas  defe- 
rens into  the  vesicular  seminales,  to  be  emitted  sub 
coittt  into  the  female  vagina,  and  there,  by  its  aura,  to 
penetrate  and  impregnate  the  ovulum  in  the  ovarium. 

In  castrated  animals,  and  in  eunuchs,  the  vesicufae 
seminales  are  small,  and  contracted  ;  and  a  little  lym- 
phatic liquor,  but  no  semen,  is  found  in  them.  The 
semen  is  detained  for  some  time  in  the  vesicular  semi- 
nales, and  rendered  thicker  from  the  continual  absorp- 
tion of  its  very  thin  part,  by  the  oscula  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels.  In  lascivious  men,  the  semen  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  propelled  by  nocturnal  pollution 
from  the  vesiculte  seminales,  through  the  ejaculatory 
ducts  (which  arise  from  the  vesicula;  seminales,  per- 
forate the  urethra  transversely,  and  open  themselves 
by  narrow  and  very  nervous  mouths  at  the  sides  of  the 
caput  gallinaginis),  into  the  urethra,  and  from  it  to 
some  distance.  But  in  chaste  men,  the  greatest  pari  is 
again  gradually  absorbed  from  the  vesiculse  seminales 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  conciliates  strength 
to  the  body.  The  smell  of  semen  is  specific,  heavy, 
affecting  the  nostrils,  yet  not  disagreeable.  The  same 
odour  is  observed  in  the  roots  of  the  orchis,  the  iuli  of 
ehesnuts,  and  the  anthers  of  many  plants.  The  smell 
of  the  semen  of  quadrupeds,  when  at  heat,  i^o  pene- 
trating, as  to  render  their  flesh  fiElid  and  uscU.-s,  unless 
;nstrated.  Thus  the  flesh  of  the  stag,  tempore  coitus. 
\i  unfit  to  cat.  The  taste  of  semen  is  fatuous,  and 
somewhat  acrid.  In  the  testes,  Its  consistence  is  thin 
and  diluted  ;  but  in  the  vesiculte  seminales,  viscid, 
dense,  and  rather  pellucid;  and  by  venery  and  debility 
it  is  rendered  thinner. 

Specific  gravity.  The  greatest  part  of  the  semen 
sinks  to  the  bottom  in  water,  yet  some  part  swims  on 
its  surface,  which  it  covers  like  very  line  threads  mu- 
tually connected  together  in  the  form  of  a  cobweb. 

Colour.  In  the  testicles  it  is  somewhat  yellow,  and 
In  the  vesicula  seminales  it  acquires  a  deeper  hue. 
Tha  emitted  bv  pollution  nr  coition,  becomes  white 
from  its  mi  Mure' with  the  whitish  liquor  of  the  prostate 
eland  during  its  passage  through  the  urethra.  In  those 
people  who  labour  under  jaundice,  and  from  the  abuse 
of  saffron,  the  semen  has  been  seen  yellow  and,  in  an 
atrabilary  young  man  black. 
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Quality.  Semen,  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air 
loses  its  pellucidily,  and  becomes  thick,  but  altera  few 
hours  it  is  again  rendered  more  fluid  and  pellucid  than 
it  was  immediately  after  its  emission.  This  phenome- 
non cannot  arise  from  water  or  oxygpn  attracted  from 
the  air.  At  length  it  deposites  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
forms  a  corneous  crust. 

Experiments  'joilk  semen  prove,  that  it  turns  the  syrup 
of  violets  green,  and  dissolves  earthy,  neutral,  and  me- 
tallic salts.  Fresh  semen  is  insoluble  in  water,  until  it 
has  undergone  the  above  changes  In  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  salts.  By  auhereal  oil  it  is 
dried  into  a  pellucid  pellicle,  like  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

It  is  dissolved  by  all  acids,  except  the  oxymuriatic, 
by  which  it  is  coagulated  in  the  form  of  white  flakes. 
It  is  also  acted  upon  by  alkoliol  of  wine. 

Vauquelin,  who  analyzed  it,  found  it  composed  of 

1.  Water 900 

2.  Animal,  mucilage 60 

3.  Soda 10 

4.  Phosphate  of  lime 30 

5.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  a  multitude  of  anl- 
malcula  are  observed  in  it,  which  appear  to  have  a 
round  head  and  a  long  tail ;  these  auimalcula  move 
with  considerable  rapidity  ;  they  seem  to  fly  the  light, 
and  to  seek  the  shade.  0.  The  odorous  principle, 
which  flies  off  immediately  from  fresh  semen.  It  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  a  peculiar  vital  principle,  and  by  the 
ancients  was  called  aura  seminis. 

Use.  1.  Emitted  into  the  female  vagina,  sub  coitu, 
it  possesses  the  wonderful  and  stupendous  power  of 
iinpiegnating  the  ovulum  in  the  female  ovarium.  The 
odorous  principle,  or  aura  spermalica  only,  appears  lo 
penetrate  through  the  cavily  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes  to  the  female  ovarium,  and  there  to  impregnate 
the  albuminous  latex  of  the  mature  ovulum  by  its  vital 
power.  The  other  principles  of  the  semen  appear  to 
be  only  a  vehicle  of  the  seminal  aura.  2.  In  chaste 
men,  tne  semen  returning  through  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  gives  strength  to  the 
body  and  mind;  hence  the  bull  is  so  fierce  and  brave, 
the  castrated  ox  so  gentle  and  weak ;  hence  every 
animal  languishes  post  coitum  ;  and  hence  tabes  dcr- 
salis  from  onanism.  3.  It  is  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
semen  absorbed,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  into  the  mass 
of  the  humours,  that  the  beard  and  hair  of  the  pubes, 
but  in  animals,  the  horns,  are  produced  ;  and  the  weep 
ing  voice  of  the  boy  changed  into  that  of  a  man. 

U.  The  seed  of  plants  or  nucleus  formed  in  the  ger 
men  of  a  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  its  spe 
cies,  the  sole  "  end  and  aim"  of  all  the  organs  of  fruc 
lification.  Every  other  part  is  in  some  manner  subser- 
vient to  the  forming,  perfecting,  or  dispersing  of  these. 

A  seed  consists  of  several  parts,  some  of  which  are 
more  essential  than  others,  viz. 

1.  The  hilum,  or  scar. 

2.  The  funiculus  umbilicalis,  or  filament,  by  which 
the  immature  seed  is  connected  to  the  receptacle. 

3.  The  testa,  or  tunica  soninis- 

4.  The  seed  lobes,  or  cotyledons.  These  parts  are 
beautifully  seen  by  macerating  the  seeds  of  a  kidney 
or  oilier  bean,  or  gourd,  in  water. 

The  less  essential  parts  are, 

1.  The  arillus.        4.  The  capsula. 

'-.  The  pappus.       5.  The  ala. 

3.  The  cauda. 

From  the  difference  in  the  form,  surface,  situation, 
and  number,  rise  the  following  distinctions  of  seeds. 

I.  Srmina  arillata  ;  as  in  Jasminum. 

2  Paposa;  as  in  Erontodon  taraxacum. 

3  Cuudata;  as  in  Clematis  vitalba. 

4.  Culyculata,  covered  with  a  bony  calyx ;  as  in  Coil 
luckryma. 

5.  Jiluta;  as  in  Rignonia. 

C>.  ttamosa,  furnished  with  one  or  three  hooks;  as 
in  J)uucus  muricatus. 

7.  I.,inata,  covered  with  wool;  as  in  Bombaz  (7i* 
sipium,  and  Jlncmone  hortensis. 

8.  Rotnda  ;  as  in  Pisum,  and  Brassica 

9.  Rotunda-compressa  ;  as  Ervum  lens. 

10.  Oblonga  ;  as  in  Rocrhavia  diffusa. 

II.  Conica  ;  as  in  Hi  Ilium 

12.  Onata  ;  as  in  Quercus  robur. 

13.  Triquetral  as  in  Rheum,  and  Rumer. 

14.  I.atucolata  ;  Mill  Friirinus. 

IV  Acuminata  ;  as  Ciicumis  sativus. 
It).   Rniiformia  ,   as  in  Phascolus. 
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17.  Aculcata;  88  Ranunculus  arvcnsis. 
13.   Cotklcata  ;  as  in  Salsola. 

19.  Cymbij'ormiu  ;  as  ill  Caicndula  officinalis. 

20.  JAncaria  ;  as  in  Crncianclla. 

21.  Aristata  ;  as  in  Holcus  sacckaratus. 

22.  Ecktnata;  as  in  Verbena  lupulacea. 

23.  Hispida  ;  as  Daucus  carota. 

"4.  J/irsuta  ;  as  in  Scandix  tric/tospcrma. 
•V  Muricata  ;  88  Ranunculus  pariijlorus. 
35.    Glabra;   US  in  Galium  montanum. 

27.  Rugosa;  as  in  J Atltospermum  arvense. 

28.  Callosa  ;  as  ni  Citrus  inedica. 

29.  Lapidta  ;  88  in  J.itkospcrmum. 

30.  Color  at  a  ;  as  in  Cka-rophijllum  aurcum. 

31.  Striata;  as  in  Coniiim  maculatum. 

32.  Sulcata  ;  as  in  Scandix  odorala. 

33.  Transvtrsim  sulcata ;  88  Purrs. 

34.  JVWi; ;  as  in  the  Gymnospermial  plants. 

35.  Tecta;  88  in  Anf iospermial  plants. 

36.  A'ldulantta,  adhering  to  tlie  external  surface  ;  as 
in  Frag  aria  vesca. 

37.  f'endula,  suspended  by  8  filament  external  to  the 
seed  vessel ;  as  in  .Magnolia  grand/flora. 

33.  Pauca,  when  lew  in  number. 

39.  Plurima,  many  ;  as  in  Papavrr. 

The  parts  of  a  seed  when  germinating  are, 

1.  Cotyledoncs. 

2.  Corculum. 

The  variety  of  forms  of  seeds  are  not  without  their 
uses,  and  the  various  modes  hy  which  seeds  are  dis- 
persed, cannot  fail  to  strike  an  observing  mind  with 
admiration.  "  Who  has  not  listened,"  says  Sir  James 
Smith,  "in  a  calm  and  sunny  day,  to  the  crackling  of 
furze  bushes,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  their  little 
elastic  pods;  nor  watched  the  down  of  innumerable 
seeds  floating  on  the  summer  breeze,  till  they  are  over- 
taken hy  a  shower,  which,  moistening  their  wines, 
stops  their  further  flight,  and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
plishes its  final  purpose,  hy  immediately  promoting  the 
germination  of  each  seed  in  the  moist  earth  7  How  little 
are  children  aware,  as  they  blow  away  the  seeds  of 
dandelion,  or  stick  burs,  in  sport,  on  each  other's 
clothes,  that  they  are  fulfilling  one  of  the  greatest  ends 
of  nature.  Sometimes  the  calyx,  beset  with  hooks, 
forms  the  bur;  sometimes  hooks  encompass  the  fruit 
itself.  Pulpy  fruits  serve  quadrupeds  and  birds  as 
food,  while  their  seeds,  often  small,  hard,  and  indigesti- 
ble, pass  uninjured  by  them  through  the  intestines,  and 
are  deposited  far  from  their  original  place  of  growth, 
in  a  condition  peculiarly  fit  for  vegetation.  Even  such 
seeds  as  are  themselves  eaten,  like  the  various  sorts  of 
nuts,  are  hoarded  up  in  the  cracked  ground,  and  occa- 
sionally forgotten,  or  the  earth  swells  and  encloses 
them.  The  ocean  itself  serves  to  waft  the  larger 
kinds  of  seeds  from  their  native  soil  to  far  distant 
shores." 

Semen  adjowaen.  A  seed  imported  from  the  East, 
of  a  pleasant  smell,  a  grateful  aromatic  taste,  some- 
what like  savory.  It  possesses  exciting,  stimulating, 
and  carminative  virtues,  and  is  given  in  the  East  in 
nervous  weakness,  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  and  heaithurn. 

Semen  aoave.  An  East  Indian  seed,  exhibited 
there  in  atonic  gout. 

Semen  contra.    See  Artemisia  santonica. 

Semen  sanctum.    See  Artemisia  santonica. 

SEMI.  (From  nuiov,  half.)  Semi,  in  composition, 
universally  signifies  half;  as  semicupium,  a  half-bath, 
or  bath  up  to  the  navel ;  semilunaris,  in  the  shape  of  a 
half- moon. 

SEMICIRCULAR.  Scmicircularis.  Of  the  shape 
of  half  a  circle. 

Semicircular  canals.  These  canals  are  three  in 
number,  and  take  their  name  from  their  Ague.  They 
belong  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  arc  situated  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  open  into 
the  vestibulum. 

SEMICUPIUM.  A  half-bath,  or  such  as  receives 
only  the  hips,  or  extremities. 

SEMICYUNDRACEUS.  Semicylindrical ;  flat  on 
■me  side,  round  on  the  other,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Con- 
Mum  gibbosum. 

Semi  interosseus  indicis.  See  Abductor  indicis 
lanns. 

SEMILUNAR.     Semilunaris.     Half-moon  shaped. 

Semilunar  valves.  The  three  valves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  are  so 
termed,  from  their  half-moon  shape. 
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SEMIMEMBRANOSUS.  Jsckiopoplili  femoral 
of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  miter  suifac* 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  Ischium,  by  a  broad  Bat  ten- 
don which  is  three  inches  in  length.     From  Ibis  tendon 

it  has  gotten  the  name  of  semi-inciiihranoMis.  It  then 
begins  to  grow  fleshy,  and  runs  at  first  under  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps,  and  afterward  between  that  mus- 
cle and  the  semi -tendinnsus.     At  the  lower  part  of  the 

thigh  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and  terminates  in  a 

short   tendon,  which  is  inserted  chiefly  Into  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  but  some  of 
iis  fibres  are  spread  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.     Between  this  c  upstilar 
ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  we  find  a  small 
bursa    mucosa.     The    tendons   of    this   and    the   last- 
described    muscle   form   the   inner   ham-siring.     This 
muscle  bends  the  leg,  and  seems  likewise  to  prevent  the 
capsular  ligament  from  being  pinched. 
Semi  NERVosus.     See  Si  milcndinoaus. 
Seminis  CAUDA.     Bee  Cauda  tcminis. 
Seminis  kjai  ulvtor.     See  Accelerator  urimn. 
Simioptd.     See  Opal. 

Semi -oiiiik  i  i.aris  oris.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 
SEMIO'TICE.     (From  or;ptiov,  a  sign.)    Cemciusis 
That  part  of  pathology  which  treats  on  the  signs  of 
diseases. 

Semi  spinalis  coldi.  Scmi-spinalis  sire  trans- 
rcrso-tpinalis  colli,  of  YVinslotv  ;  Spinalis  cerviris,  of 
Albinus;  Spinalis  colli,  of  Douglas;  Transvcrsalis 
colli,  of  Cowper;  and  Trans verso-spinal,  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
which  turnstile  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a  little 
to  one  side.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  uppermost  six  vertebra;  of  the  back  by  as  many 
distinct  tendons,  ascending  obliquely  under  the  coin- 
plexus,  a,.d  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  all 
the  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  except  the  first  and  last. 

Semi-stinalis  dorsi.  Semi-spinalis  extcrnns  sen 
transrerso-spinalis  dorsi,  of  VVinslow.  Scmispina 
tus,  of  Cowper ;  and  Transversospinal,  of  Dunins. 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  back,  which  extends  the 
spine  obliquely  backwards.  It  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  vertebra;  of  the  back,  by  as  many  distinct  ten- 
dons, which  soon  grow  fleshy,  and  then  become  tendi- 
nous again,  and  an;  inserted  into  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  vertebra;  of  the  back  above  the  eighth, 
and  into  the  lowermost  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  ten 
dons. 
Semi-spinalis  kxternus.  See  Scmi-spinalis  dorsi 
Se.mi-spinatus.  See  Scmi-spinalis  dorsi. 
Semi-tendinosus.  This  muscle,  which  is  the  semi- 
nervosus, of  Douglas  and  VVinslow  ;  and  Isekio-ercti 
tibial,  of  Dumas,  is  situated  obliquely  along  the  back 
part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  inferior,  posterior,  and  outer  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  in  common  with  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  cruris,  to  the  posterior  edge  of  which  it  conti- 
nues to  adhere,  by  a  great  number  of  oblique  fibres,  for 
the  space  of  two  or  three  inches.  Towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  fernoris,  it  terminates  in  a  round  ten- 
don, which  passes  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  thigh 
bone,  and,  becoming  flat,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  tibia,  a  little  below  its 
tuberosity.  This  tendon  sends  off  an  aponeurosis, 
which  helps  to  form  the  tendinous  fascia  that  covers 
the  muscles  of  the  leg.  This  muscle  assists  in  bend- 
ing the  leg,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  it  a  little  in- 
wards. 

SEMPERVIRENS.  Evergreen.  Applied  to  leaves 
which  are  permanent  through  one,  two,  or  more  win- 
ters, so  that  the  branches  are  never  stripped  ;  as  the 
ivv,  fir,  laurel,  bay,  &c. 

SEMPERVl'VUM.  (From  temper,  always,  and 
vivo,  to  live:  so  called  because  it  is  always  green.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna.au 
system.  Class,  Dodecandria  ;  Order,  Polygynia. 
2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  some  plants. 
Sempervivum  acre-  The  stone-crop  is  occasionally 
so  termed.     Sec  Ccdum  acre. 

Sempervivum  tectorum.  _  The  systematic  name 
of  the  houseleck.  Cedum  majus ;  JEouion  ;  Aizoum  ; 
Aizoon  ;  Jinrba  jovis.  Houseleek,  or  sengreen.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  no  remarkable  smell,  but  dis- 
cover to  the  taste  a  mild  subacid  austerity  ;  they  are 
frequently  applied  by  the  vulgar  to  bruises  and  old 
ulcers. 
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SEN  AC,  John,  was  born  in  Gascony,  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  stated  to  have 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Kheiins,  and  that  of 
bachelor  of  physic  at  Paris,  lie  was  a  man  of  pro- 
found erudition,  united  with  great  modesty;  and  by 
his  industry  acquired  much  experience.  His  merits 
procured  him  the  favour  of  Louis  XV.  who  appointed 
him  his  consulting,  and  afterward  his  chief  physician, 
Which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1770.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Nancy.  He  left 
some  works,  which  will  probably  maintain  a  lasting 
reputation,  particularly  his  treatise  on  the  Structure, 
Function,  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  An  edition  of 
Heister'e  Anatomy,  with  some  interesting  Observa- 
tions, was  published  by  him  when  young.  A  paper 
on  Drowning,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  refuting  certain  erroneous  opinions  respecting 
the  Cause  of  Death,  and  the  Treatmen  founded  upon 
them,  is  also  due  to  him  ;  as  well  as  some  other  minor 
publications. 

SENE'CIO.  (.Senecio ;  from  senrsco,  to  grow  old  : 
so  called  because  it  has  a  grayish  down  upon  it,  like 
the  beard  of  old  men.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Syngcnesia;  Order,  Polygamia  su- 
perflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  also  of  the  groundsel. 
See  Senccio  vulgaris. 

Senecio  jacob.-ea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Jacobica,  of  old  writers.  St.  James's  wort.  Ragwort. 
The  leaves  of  this  common  plant  have  a  roughish, 
bitter,  sub-acrid  taste,  extremely  nauseous.  A  decoc- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  the  cure 
of  epidemic  camp  dysentery.  A  poultice  made  of  the 
fresh  leaves  is  said  to  have  a  surprising  effect  in  re- 
moving pains  of  the  joints,  and  to  remove  the  sciatica, 
or  hip  gout,  in  two  or  three  applications  when  ever  so 
violent.  The  root  is  of  an  adstringent  nature.  A  de- 
coction of  it  was  formerly  good  for  wounds  and 
bruises. 

Senecio  MadraspataNus.  See  Senccio  pseudo- 
china. 

Senecio  pseudo-ciiina.  China  suppogita;  Sciic- 
cio  madraspatanus.  Bastard  China.  It  grows  in 
Malabar.  The  root  greatly  resembles  the  China  root 
in  appearance  and  qualities. 

Senecio  vulgaris.  Erigcrum;  Sciiecio ;  Erigc- 
ron.  Groundsel.  This  very  common  plant  is  fre- 
quently applied  bruised  to  inflammations  and  ulcers,  as 
a  refrigerant  and  antiscorbutic. 

Senecta  anguium.  The  cast  skin  of  a  serpen! ;  its 
decoction  is  said  to  cure  deafness. 

SENECTUS.    See^e. 

[Seneca  oil.    See  Gcncsscc  oil.] 

SE'NEGA.  (So  called  because  the  Seneca  or  Sene- 
f;aw  Indians  use  it  against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.) 
Sec  Polygala  senega. 

Senegal  gum.    See  Mimosa  Senegal. 

Scnetraw  milkwort.     See  Polygala  senega. 

SE'NEKA.    See  Senega. 

SENGREEN.     See  Scmpemivum  tcclorum. 

SE'NNA.  (From  senna,  an  Arabian,  word,  signi- 
fying acute:  so  called  from  its  sharp-pointed  leaves.) 
See  Cassia  senna. 

Senna  ai.exandrina.     See  Cassia  senna. 

Senna  italica.     Pee  Cassia  senna 

Senna  pauperum.    Bastard  senna,  or  milk-vetch. 

Sknna  BCORPIUM.     The  scorpion  senna. 

Sennas  kxtractum.    Extract  of  senna. 

SENNERTUS,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Breslaw  in 
Ktl-i.  lie  was  sent  to  Wittemberg  at  the  age  ol  twen- 
ty-one,  and  exhibited  such  maiks  of  talent,  that  every 
opportunity  was  afforded  In f  visiting  the  other  ce- 
lebrated universities  of  Germany.  On  his  return  in 
1001,  he  received  the  degree  of  donor,  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  medicine.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  eloquence  and 
sound  knowledge,  and  his  publications  concurred  in 
■  his  fame,  insomuch  that  lie  was  consulted  by 
patients  from  all  pails  of  the  world;  towards  wheni 
he  evinced  great  disinterested nes>.  The  plague  pre- 
vailed seven  times  at  Wittemberg,  while  he  was  pro- 
fessor there,  vet  he  never  quitted  his  post,  nor  declined 
his  services, even  totlie  pooreei  sick  :  however,  he  was 

at  last  a  victim  to  that  disease  m  1637,    Benncrtus  was 
a  voluminous   writer,  and  has   been   represented   by 
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some  as  a  mere  compiler;  but  his  works  are  valuable 
as  containing  a  full  and  clear  epitome  of  ancient  learn- 
ing; and  besides,  display  much  judgment,  and  free 
dom,  in  criticising  their  doctrines,  which  indeed  in- 
volved him  in  many  controversies.  He  first  introduced 
the  study  of  chemistry  at  Wittemberg;  and  in  bis 
writings  he  mainlained  the  propriety  of  admitting  che 
mical  as  well  as  Galenical  theories  and  remedies  into 
medicine. 

SENSATION".  Scnsatio.  Sensation,  or  feeling,  ii 
the  consciousness  of  a  change  taking  place  in  any  part, 
from  the  contact  of  a  foreign  body  with  the  extremi- 
ties of  our  nerves.  The  seat  of  sensation  is  in  the  pulp 
of  the  nerves. 

The  impression  produced  on  any  organ  by  the  action 
of  an  external  body  constitutes  sensation.  This  sen 
sation,  transmitted  by  nerves  to  the  brain,  is  perceived, 
that  is,  felt  by  the  organ  :  the  sensation  then  becomes 
perception  ;  and  this  first  modification  implies,  as  must 
be  evident,  the  existence  of  a  central  organ,  to  which 
impressions  produced  on  the  senses  are  conveyed.  The 
cerebral  fibres  are  acted  on  with  greater  or  less  force 
by  the  sensations  propagated  by  all  the  senses  influ- 
enced at  the  same  time ;  and  we  could  only  acquire 
confused  notions  of  all  bodies  that  produce  them,  it 
one  particular  and  stronger  perception  did  not  oblite- 
rate the  others,  and  fix  our  attention,  in  this  collective 
state  of  the  mind  on  the  same  subject,  the  brain  is  weakly 
affected,  by  several  sensations  which  leave  no  trace 
behind.  It  is  on  this  principle  that,  having  read  a  book 
with  great  attention,  we  forget  the  different  sensations 
produced  by  the  paper  and  character. 

When  a  sensation  is  of  short  duration,  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  it  is  so  weak,  that  soon  afterward  there 
does  not  remain  any  knowledge  of  having  experienced 
it.  In  proportion  as  a  sensation,  or  an  idea,  which  is 
only  a  sensation  transformed  or  perceived  by  the  cere- 
bral organ,  has  produced  in  the  fibres  of  this  organ  a 
stronger  or  weaker  impression,  the  remembrance  of  it 
becomes  more  or  less  lively  and  permanent.  Thus  we 
have  a  reminiscence  of  it,  that  is,  call  to  mind  that  we 
have  already  been  affected  in  the  same  manner;  a 
memory,  or  the  act  of  recalling  the  object  of  the  sensa- 
tion with  some  of  its  attributes,  as  colour,  volume,  Sec. 

When  the  brain  is  easily  excitable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  accurately  preserves  impressions  received,  it  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  representing  to  itself  ideas  with 
all  their  connexions,  and  all  the  accessory  circum- 
stances by  which  they  are  accompanied,  of  reproducing 
them  in  a  certain  degree,  and  of  recalling  an  entire  ob- 
ject, while  the  memory  only  gives  us  an  idea  of  its 
qualities.  This  creative  faculty  is  called  imagination. 
When  two  ideas  are  brought  together,  compared,  and 
their  analogy  considered,  we  are  said  to  form  a  judg- 
ment ;  several  judgments  connected  together  consti- 
tute reasoning.  Besides  the  sensations  that  are  carried 
from  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  brain,  there  are  others, 
internal,  that  seem  to  be  transmitted  to  it  by  a  kind  of 
sympathetic  reaction.  It  is  well  known  what  uneasi- 
ness the  affection  of  certain  organs  conveys  to  the 
mind,  how  much  an  habitual  obstruction  of  the  liver  is 
connected  with  a  certain  order  of  ideas  ;  these  internal 
sensations  are  the  origin  of  our  moral  faculties,  in  the 
same  manner  as  impressions  that  are  conveyed  by  the 
organs  of  sense  are  the  source  of  intellectual  faculties. 
We  are  not  on  that  account  to  place  the  seat  of  the 
passions  of  the  mind  in  the  viscera;  it  is  onlv  necea 
sary  to  remember  that  the  appetites,  whence  arise  the 
passions,  reside  in  their  respective  organs,  and  are  a 
phenomenon  purely  physical,  while  passion  consists, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  intellectual  exertion.  Thus 
an  accumulation  of  semen  in  the  cavities  that  are  em- 
ployed as  a  reservoir  for  it,  excites  the  appetite  foi 
venery,  very  distinct  from  the  passion  of  love,  although 
it  may  be  frequently  the  determinate  cause  of  it. 

The  senses  may  be  enumerated  under  the  following 
heads,  viz.  the  sense  of  vision,  hearing,  smelling. 
tasting,  touching. 

SENSIBILITY.  Sensibilitas.  That  action  of  the 
brain  by  which  we  receive  impressions,  either  from 
within,  or  from  without. 

"  What  is  said  of  sensation  generally,  is  applicable 
to  sensibility ;  for  this  reason,  we  only  mention  here 
that  this  faculty  exerts  itself  in  two  ways  very  dif 
Parent  In  the  first,  the  phenomena  happens,  unknown 
to  us;  in  the  second,  we  are  aware  of  it,  we  perceive 
the  sensation.     It  is  not  enough  that  a  body  may  -un 
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upon  one  of  our  senses,  that  a  nerve  transmits  to  the 
brain  the  impression  which  is  produced — it  is  not 
enough  that  this  organ  receive  the  impression:  in  order 
that  there  may  be  really  a  sensation,  the  brain  must 
perceive  the  Impression  received.  An  impression  Urns 
perceived  is  called,  in  Ideology,  a  Perception,  or  an 
Idea. 

These  two  modes  of  sensibility  may  be  easily  verified 
upon  ourselves.  For  example,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
number  of  bodies  have  a  continual  action  upon  our 
senses  without  our  being  aware  of  it:  this  depends  in 
a  great  measure  upon  habit. 

Sensibility  is  infinitely  variable:  in  certain  persons 
it  is  very  obtuse;  in  others  it  is  very  elevated:  gene 
rally  a  good  organization  keeps  between  Hie  extremes. 

Sensibility  is  vivid  in  infancy  and  youth;  it  con- 
tinues in  a  degree  something  less  marked  until  past  the 
age  of  manhood  ;  in  old  age  it  sutlers  an  evident  dimi- 
nution ;  and  very  old  persons  appear  quite  insensible 
to  all  the  ordinary  causes  of  sensations." 

All  parts  possessed  of  a  power  of  producing  a  change, 
so  as  to  e.vcite  a  sensation,  are  called  sensible;  those 
which  are  not  possessed  of  this  properly,  insensible. 
To  the  insensible  parts  by  nature  belong  all  our  fluids, 
the  blood,  bile,  saliva,  &:e.  and  many  of  the  solids,  [lie 
hair,  epidermis,  nails,  &x. ;  but  the  sensible  parts  are 
the  skin,  eyes,  tongue,  ear,  nose,  muscles,  stomach,  in- 
testines, &c. 

SENSO  RIUM.  The  organ  of  any  of  the  senses. 
See  Cerebrum. 

5EN90RIUM  commune.     See  Cerebrum. 

SENSCS.  [Semsut,  us.  in.;  d  sentiendo.)  The 
senses  are  distinguished  into  external  and  internal. 
The  external  senses  are  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  sinell- 
ing,  and  feeling.  The  internal,  imagination,  memory, 
judement,  attention,  and  the  passions. 

SENT1COS/E.  (From  stntis,  a  brier.)  The  name 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  Einnums's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  .Method,  consisting  of  such  as  resemble  the 
bramble,  rose,  &.C. 

SE.NT1E.NT.  This  term  is  applied  to  those  parts 
which  are  more  susceptible  of  feeling  than  others,  as 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  &.c. 

Semis  caninus.  {Sentis,  a  thorn;  from  its  being 
prickly  like  a  thorn.)     See  Rosa  canina. 

Separato  rium.  (From  separo,  to  separate.)  An 
instrument  for  separating  the  pericranium  from  the 
skull,  and  a  chemical  vessel  for  separating  essential 
parts  of  liquids. 

SE'PIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  offish,  of  the  Class, 
Femes;  Order,  Molusr.a.     The  cuttle-fish. 

Sepia  officinalis.  Scpium;  Prascipitans  magnum. 
The  cuttle-fish.  The  systematic  name  of  the  fish,  the 
shell  of  which  is  a  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  often 
mixed  into  tooth-powders. 

Sepi.e  os.     See  Sepia  officinalis. 

SEPIARIiE.  (From  sepes, a  hedge.)  Thenameof 
an  order  of  plants  in  Linmtus's  Fragmentsof  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  woody  plants,  winch  form  a 
hedge-like  appearance  ;  the  flowers  are  mostly  a  thy- 
mus or  panicle. 

SE'PIUM.    See  Sepia  officinalis. 

SEPTAR1A.  Luii  helmontii.  Spheroidal  concre- 
tinus  that  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter. 
When  broken  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the  interior 
of  the  mass  is  observed  intersected  by  a  number  of  fis- 
sures, sometimes  empty,  sometimes  filled  with  calcare- 
ous spar.  The  body  of  the  concretion  is  ferruginous 
marie.  From  these  septaria  is  manufactured  that  ex- 
cellent material  for  building  under  water,  called  Parke's 
cement,  or  Roman  cement. 

Septenary  years.  Climacteric  years.  A  period,  or 
succession  of  years  in  human  life,  at  which,  important 
constitutional  changes  are  supposed  to  take  place  ;  and 
the  end  of  thi-  period  is  therefore  judged  critical.  This 
period  is  fixed  at  every  seventh  year.  The  grand  cli- 
macteric is  fixed  at  03,  and,  passing  that  time,  age,  it  is 
considered,  may  be  protracted  to  90.  So  general  is  this 
belief,  that  the  passing  of  60  generally  gives  much 
anxiety  to  most  people. 

SEPTr'OIL.    See  Tormenlilla. 

SEPTIC.  (Scpticus;  from  envoi,  to  putrefy.)  Re- 
lating to  putrefaction. 

SEPTIFO'LIA.  (From  scptem,  seven,  and  folium, 
a  leaf:  so  named  from  the  number  of  its  leaves.)  Co- 
.-alwort,  orscptfoil  tooth  wort. 

SEPTINB'RVIA    (From  seplcm,  seven,  and  mrvut, 
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a  string :  so  called  from  (he  seven  strings  upon  its  leaf. 
A  species  of  plantain. 

si:  in  M.     A  partition. 

Septum  cbrebelli.  A  process  of  the  dura  inater, 
dividing  the  cerebellum  perpendicularly  into  two  prill 
cipal  parts. 

Septcm  cerebri.  The  falciform  process  of  the  dura 
mater  is  sometimes  so  called.     See  Falciform  pruciss. 

Septum  cordis.  {Septum;  from  sepio,  to  separate.) 
The  partition  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart 

Septum  i,i  i  hum.  Septum  pellueidum.  The  tin 
and  tender  portion  of  the  brain,  dividing  the  Intern 
ventricles  from  each  other. 

Septum  narium.  [nUrsapluvu  The  partition  be 
tween  the  nostrils. 

Septum  palati.    The  partition  of  the  palate. 

Septum  peli.ucidim.     See  Septum  lucidum. 

Septum  thoracis.    See  Mediastinum. 

Septum  transversum.    See  Diaphragm. 

SERA  PIAS.  (From  Sernpis,  a  lascivious  idol:  so 
called  because  it  was  thoughl  to  promote  veneiy  ;  or 
from  the  tesliculated  shape  of  ils  roots.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Einuaan  system.  Class,  (Jy- 
nandria  ;   Older,  Diamlria. 

Serapi'.nu.m.  The  gum-resin  sagapenum  is  some- 
times so  railed.     See  Sagapenum. 

SERAI'ION,  of  Alexandria,  lived  about  2S0  years 
before  Christ,  and  is  affirmed  by  Celsus  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  empiric  sect  of  physicians;  though 
others  have  attributed  the  origin  of  this  sect  to  Phi- 
linus. 

Sl'.IJAPION,  John,  an  Arabian  physician  who  lived 
between  the  time  of  Mesue  and  Rhazes,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  writer  on  physic  in  the  Arabic  language. 
Ilaly  Abbas  describes  his  writings  as  containing  only 
the  cure  of  diseases,  without  any  precepts  concerning 
the  preservation  of  health,  or  relating  to  surgery  :  and 
they  are  frequently  quoted  by  Rhazes.  He  often  tran- 
scribes the  remarks  of  Alexander  Trallian,  with  whom 
the  other  Arabians  appear  to  be  little  acquainted. 
Some  confusion  appears  to  exist  respecting  another  Se- 
rapion,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  180  years  later, 
and  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  entitled  '' De  Medicanientistani  simplicibus, 
quam  composite ;"  in  which  authors  are  quoted,  much 
posterior  to  Rhazes,  Avenzoar  for  instance,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  written  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

SERICL'M.  Silk.  A  species  of  hairy  pubescence 
of  plants,  which  consists  of  a  white  shining  silkiness: 
hence  the  leaves  of  the  Potentilla  anscrina,  Alche- 
milla  rdpina,  &c.  are  called  Folia  sericcd. 

SEHI'l'IlIUM.  (Seems  to  have  been  applied  to  this 
genus  on  account  of  the  analogy  in  its  habit  and  foliage 
with  the  JJrtemisia  pontica  of  Pliny,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Xepc<j>iov.  The  origin  of  this  name  may  be 
traced  to  Seriphion,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Scrpho,  an 
island  in  the  ./Egean  sea,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  so  dry 
and  sterile  a  nature,  as  only  to  abound  in  plants  of  this 
rough  kind.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
Syngenesiu;  Order,  Polygamiascgregata.)  Flix-weed. 

SER  IS.     Xcpij.     Endive. 

SERMOCNTAIX.     See  Laserpitium  sila: 

SEROUS.  (Serosus ;  from  scrum.)  Relating  to 
serum. 

Serous  npopleiy.     See  Jlpoplcxia. 

SERPENTARIA.  [Serpentaria,  e.  {.;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  which 
first  bore  this  name  to  the  tail  of  the  rattle-snake.)  See 
Jlristolochia  serpentaria. 

Serpentaria  qallorum.     See  Arum  dracunculus. 

Serpentaria  ihspanica.  The  viper's  grass.  See 
Scorzoncra  hispanica. 

Serpentaria  virqinuna.  See  Jiristolochia  ser- 
pentaria. 

SERPENTINE.  A  hard  mineral,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  common  and  precious.  The  com 
mon  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  is  found  in  various  moun- 
tains in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of  the  precious,  there 
are  two  species ;  the  splintery,  found  in  Corsica,  and 
is  cut  into  snuff  boxes;  and  the  conchoidal,  which  is  of 
a  leek  green  colour. 

Serplntum  lionu.m.  See  Ophioxylum  seryaiti- 
nvm. 

Serpentum  radix.     See  Ophiorrhha  mungos. 

SERITGO.      (From  serpo,  to  creep  ;    because  it 
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creeps  on  ihc  surface  of  the  skin  by  degrees.)     A  ring- 
worm, or  tetter.    See  Herpes. 

SERPV'LLUM.  (From  tpira,  to  creep,  or  «  ser- 
peudo,  by  reason  of  its  creeping  nature.)  See  Thymus 
gerpyllum. 

Serpyllum  citratum.    See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

Serpyllum  vulgark  minus.  See  Thymus  ser- 
pyUum. 

SERRATA.  (From  serra,  a  saw:  so  called  from 
its  serrated  leaves.)     See  Serratula. 

SERRA'TULA.  (From  serra,  a  saw:  so  called 
from  its  serrated  leaves.;  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Class,  Syngcnesia ; 
Order,  Polygamia  ainualis. 

Serratula  amara.  The  systemationameof  aspe- 
cies  of  saw-wort,  which  is  said  to  cure  agues. 

Serratula  arvensis.  The  common  creeping  way- 
thistle.  Carduus  arvensis;  Carduus  kmmorrhoidalis ; 
Circium  arvense.  This  plant  was  formerly  used  in  an 
application  to  resolve  scirrhous  tumours,  and  is  now 
considered  useful  against  piles. 

SERRA'TUS.  ("From  serra,  a  saw.)  Serrated  ;  a 
botanical  term  applied  to  leaves  when  the  teeth  are 
sharp,  and  resemble  those  of  a  saw,  pointing  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Urtica  ;  and  the  petals 
of  the  Dianthus  arboreus,  and  Cystus  poly  folios. 

Some  leaves  are  called  duplicuto-serralc ;  these  are 
doubly  serrate,  having  a  series  of  smaller  serratures  in- 
termixed with  the  larger;  a=in  Campanula  trachelium. 

Serratus  anticus.     See  Peetoralis  minor. 

Serratus  magnus.  (So  called  from  its  saw-like 
appearance.)  Serratus  major  anticus,  of  Douglas  and 
Cowper.  Serratus  major,  of  Winslow  ;  and  Costo 
basi-scapulaire,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  is  so  named 
by  Albinos.  Douglas  calls  it  Serratus  major  anticus, 
but  impro|ierly,  as  it  is  seated  at  the  side,  and  not  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  a  broad  fleshy  muscle, 
of  a  very  irregular  shape,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
subscapulars,  peetoralis,  and  latissim.is  dorsi.  [t 
arises,  by  fleshy  digitations,  from  the  eight  superior 
ribs,  and  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  whole  basis  of  the 
scapula  internally,  between  the  insertion  of  the  rhom- 
boides,  and  the  origin  of  the  sub-scapularis,  being  fold 
ed,  as  it  were,  about  the  two  angles  of  the  scapula. 
This  muscle  may  easily  be  divided  into  two  and  even 
three  portions.  The  latter  division  has  been  adopted 
by  Winslow.  The  first  of  these  portions  is  the  thick 
and  short  part  of  the  muscle  that  arises  from  the  first 
and  second  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of 
the  scapula,  its  fibres  ascending  obliquely  backwards. 
The  second  portion  arises  from  the  second  rib,  behind 
the  origin  of  the  first  portion,  and  likewise  from  the 
third  and  fourth  ribs;  this  portion  is  thin  and  short, 
and  its  fibres  run  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  scapula.  The  third,  and 
most  considerable  portion,  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  The  serratus  mng- 
nus  serves  to  move  the  scapula  forwards,  and  it  is 
chiefly  by  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  that  the  shoul- 
der is'supported,  when  loaded  with  any  heavy  weight. 
The  ancients,  and  even  many  of  the  moderns,  particu- 
larly Douglas  and  Cowper,  supposed  irs  chief  use  to  be 
to  dilate  the  thorax,  by  elevating  the  ribs;  but  it  can 
only  do  this  when  the  scapula  is  forcibly  raised. 

Serratus  major  anticus.     See  Serratus  magnus. 

Serratus  minor  anticus.     See  Peetoralis  minor. 

Serratus  posticus  inferior.  Darsolumbo-costal, 
of  Dumas.  This  is  a  thin  muscle  of  considerable 
breadth,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  under  the 
middle  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  by  a 
broad  thin  tendon,  In  common  with  that  of  the  last- 
mentioned  muscle  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
two,  and  somelisies  of  the  three  inferior  dorsal  verte- 
bra;, and  from  three,  and  sometimes  four  of  those  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra'.  It  then  becomes  fleshy,  and,  ascend- 
ing a  little  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards,  divides 
into  three,  and  sometimes  lour  fleshy  slips,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  lower  edges  of  the  three  or  four  inte- 
rior ribs,  at  a  little  distance  from  their  cartilages.  Its 
UBB  seems  to  be  to  pull  the  ribs  downwards,  backwards, 
and  outwards. 

Serratus  superior  posticus.  Ccrmci-dorso-cas 
tal,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  small,  flat,  and  thin  muscle, 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  Immediately 
under  the  rhomboideus.  It  arises,  bv  a  broad  thin 
l?ndon,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  liganicntuni  colli, 


from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  and  the  two  or  three  uppermost  of  the  back,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  some- 
times fifth  ribs,  by  as  many  distinct  slips..  Its  use  is  to 
expand  the  thorax,  by  pulling  the  ribs  upwards  and 
outwards. 

SF.RRULATUS.  Minutely  serrate :  applied  to  such 
saw  like  edged  leaves  which  have  their  teeth  very  fine ; 
as  In  Polygonum amphibium. 

Sertila  campana.     See  Trifolium  mclilotus. 

SERUM.  (From  scrus,  late  ;  because  it  is  the  re- 
mainder of  the  milk,  after  its  better  parts  have  been 
taken  from  it.) 

1.  Whey. 

2.  The  yellow  and  somewhat  greenish  fluid,  which 
separates  from  the  blood  when  cold  and  at  rest.  See 
Blood. 

Serum  aluminosum.     Alum  whey. 
Serum  lactis.    Whey. 

SERVETUS,  Michael,  was  born  at  Villanueva,  In 
Arragon,  in  1509.  He  first  studied  the  law  at  Tou- 
louse; but  his  attention  was  drawn  to  theology  by  the 
discussions  of  the  reformers;  and  as  he  was  disposed 
to  carry  his  dissent  from  the  church  of  Rome  even  to  a 
greater  length,  lie  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  into  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  published  his  opinions  concerning 
the  Trinity.  He  afterward  went  to  study  physic  at 
Paris,  where  he  look  his  degree,  and  then  gave  mathe- 
matical lectures,  while  he  followed  the  profession  of  a 
physician:  but  having  quarrelled  with  the  faculty,  and 
his  "  Apology"  being  suppressed  by  the  parliament,  he 
removed  to  Charlieu,  and  soon  after  to  Vienna,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  archbishop.  Here  he  published  a 
more  full  account  of  his  religious  opinions  under  a 
feigned  name;  but  Calvin,  the  reformer,  in  whom  he 
had  confided,  betrayed  Mm  to  the  magistrates,  so  that 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  however,  he 
escaped.  But  as  he  was  passing  through  Geneva, 
Calvin,  whose  treachery  he  did  not  suspect,  procured 
his  arrest,  and  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  heresy  to  be 
brought  against  him;  of  which,  being  found  guilty,  he 
was  cruelly  burnt  alive  in  1553.  Servetus  is  num- 
bered among  those  anatomists  who  made  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  : 
in  the  work  already  mentioned,  which  led  to  his  death, 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  clearly 
staled.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  unfeigned 
piety,  and  generally  admired  for  his  worth  and  talents, 
and  the  discoveries  which  he  made  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
Service-tree.  See  Sorbus  aucuparia. 
SESAMOID.  (Os  sesamoidcum;  from  crnoaun,  an 
Indian  grain,  and  ciios,  likeness.)  This  term  is  ap 
plied  to  the  little  bones,  which,  from  their  supposed 
general  resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  the  sesamum,  are 
called  Ossa  scsamoulea.  They  are  found  at  the  articu- 
lation of  the  great  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the  joints  of 
the  thumbs;  now  and  then  we  meet  with  them  upon 
the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  fibula,  under  the  os  cuboides  of  the  taiiras,  &.c 
They  do  not  exist  in  the  'betus  ;  but  as  we  advance  in 
life,  begin  first  to  appear  .  a  cartilaginous  state,  and,  at 
length,  in  adult  subjects,  are  completely  ossified.  Age 
and  hard  labour  seem  to  add  to  the  number  and  size  of 
these  hones,  and  being  most  commonly  found  wherever 
the  tendons  and  ligaments  are  mosi  exposed  to  pressure 
from  the  action  of  the  muscles,  thev  are  now  generally 
considered  by  anatomists  as  the  ossified  parts  of  ten- 
dons and  ligaments.  These  bones  .Te  usually  smooth 
and  flat  on  the  side  of  the  bone  on  which  they  are 
placed  :  their  upper  surface  Is  convex,  and,  in  genera] 
adheres  to  the  tendon  that  covers  it,  and  of  which  it 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  a  part.  Al- 
though their  formation  seems  to  be  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances  ;  yet,  as  the  two  at  the  first  joint  of  the 
gnat  toe  are  much  laiger  than  the  rest,  and  are  seldom 

wanting  in  an  adult,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  bonea 

wire  of  some  utility;  perhaps  by  removina  the  ten 
dons  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  thus  in 
creasing  the  power  of  the  muscles.  The  ossa  sesa- 
moidea  of  the  great  toe  and  thumb  seem  likewise  to  be 
ol  Use,  by  forming  a  groove  for  lodging  the  flexor  ten- 
dons secure  from  compression. 

Sesamoidal  bones.    See  Sesamoid. 

SE'SAMUM.    (An  Egyptian  word.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  he  the  Linnran 
system. 
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1.  The  pliarmacopce'ial  name  of  Ihe  oriental  scsa- 
»ium.     See  Scsamum  orientate. 

Sesahdm  orientals.  Sesamum.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  in  much  esteem  in  South  Carolina,  where 
they  are  called  oily  grain  ;  they  are  made  into  soups 
and  puddings,  after  the  manner  of  rice.  Toasted  over 
the  fire,  they  are  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  and 
stewed  into  a  delicious  food.  The  fresh  seed  affords 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  warm  pungent  oil,  other- 
ivise  not  unpalatahle.  Ill  a  year  or  two  the  pungency 
leaves  it  when  the  oil  is  used  for  salad,  tec.  The  seeds 
of  the  Sesamum  indicum  are  used  in  the  same  manner. 
The  leaves  are  also  used  medicinally  in  some  countries, 
rjeing  of  a  mucilaginous  quality.  [See  Bcnnc  scedanil 
Venue  oil.     A.l 

SESELI.  (Ilaprj  ra  aamaai  tXXov ;  because  it  is 
salutary  for  young  fawns.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  I'cntan- 
dria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  An  old  name  of  the  hart-wort.  See  Lascrpiiium 
tiler. 

Seseli  creticum.  There  isgreat  confusion  among 
the  species  of  the  seseli.  The  plant  which  bears  this 
epithet  in  the  pharmacopceias  is  the  Tordylium  qfici- 
n/tls,  of  Linnteus.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  diu- 
retic. 

Sesem  massiliensk.    See  Seseli  tortuosum. 

Seseli  tortcosim.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  Seseli  masiliense.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant  are  directed  for  medicinal  use,  and  have 
a  warm  bitinu  taste,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pungency 
than  those  of  the  Lascrpilium. 

SESQ.UI.  This  word,  joined  with  any  number, 
weight,  measure,  &c.  signifies  one  integer  and  a  half; 
as  srsnui  granum,  a  srain  and  a  half. 

SESSIL1S.  (Scssilis,  thatsilteth,  as  it  were.)  Ses- 
sile. This  term  is  applied  to  many  parts  of  plants,  as 
flowers,  leaves,  and  parts  of  the  fructification,  and  im- 
plies that  they  are  without  footstalk,  flowerstalk,  or 
what  often  supports  them  :  hence, /ores  scssilis,  as  in 
Centaurea  calciptrapa;  folia  scssilia,  as  in  Pinguicula 
vulgaris;  stisma  sessile,  Tulipagesneriana,  &c. 

SETA.  CSeta,  <e.  f.;  from  x"tra,  a  bristle.)  A.  The 
fruitstalk  of  mosses,  which  is  either  solitary,  aggregate, 
terminal,  axillary,  or  lateral. 

B.  A  bristle,  as  applied  in  botanical  language  to  a 
hollow,  rigid,  sharp-pointed  pubescence,  which  either 
wounds  the  finger  when  it  is  pressed  upon  it,  or  gives 
a  verj-  harsh  scabrous,  or  prickly  character  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  stem,  or  of  the  leaves  when  the  finger  is 
ru  hbed  over  them. 

Bristles  are  often  arranged  into  aculei  in  elementary 
works,  but  they  have  more  affinity  to  hairs.  They 
are  simple  and  compound. 

1.  Seta  simpliccs  are  of  two  kinds,  awl-shapcd  and 
spindle-shaped. 

a.  The  subulate  is  the  most  common  of  the  simple 
bristles ;  it  is  slightly  curved,  and  gradually  tapering 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  which  is  rigid  and  very 
sharp.  These  bristles,  when  they  all  incline  in  the 
same  direction,  produce  the  scabrous  character  of  some 
leaves,  as  in  s.ymphitum  orientate.  A  variety  of  the 
awl-shaped  bristle,  found  on  the  stem  and  branches  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  is  barbed  on  its  sides;  and  another 
variety,  as  exemplified  on  the  leaves  of  the  Do- 
rago  officinalis,  is  seated  on  a  vesicular  tubercle  con- 
taining a  fluid,  Which  is  ejected  through  the  bristle 
when  it  is  compressed,  so  as  to  wound  the  finger,  and 
which  being  left  in  the  wound  excites  inflammation 
in  the  part.  But  the  sting  of  the  nettle  is  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  form  of  bristle. 

A.  The  fusiform  is,  as  its  name  implies,  thickest  in 
the  centra,  and  accumulated  at  each  end.  It  lies  pa- 
rallel to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  to  which  it  is  affixed  by 
a  very  small  footstalk,  is  hollow,  and  contains  a  co- 
loured liquid,  which  apparently  enters  it  through  the 
footstalk.  This  form  of  bristle  is  peculiar  to  the  genus 
.Malphigia. 

2.  Setee  composite.  These  are  almost  always  solid. 
The  term  comprehends  two  species  of  bristles,  furcater. 
and  fascicnlataz. 

a.  The  forked  are,  in  some  instances,  merely  rieid 
hair-like  bodies  terminating  in  two  or  three  diverging 
points,  as  in  Tkrincia  hispida  :  but  in  other  instances, 
as  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  hop  plant,  the  stalk  of 
the  bristle,  which  is  supported  on  a  firm  cellular  tubercle, 
Se  very  short,  and  its  forking  extiemities  resemble  two 
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llatti'h,  awl  shaped  bristles,  pointing  In  opposite  dire*. 

tinns-  .        ,   .      . 

b.  The  fasciculated  consist  of  a  number  of  simple, 
stiaiLht  bristles,  diverging  from  a  papillary  knob;  as  in 
CaetUS  jlagilliformis. 

There  is  still  another  species  of  pubescence  which 
cannot  properly  be  arranged  with  the  piius  or  seta:  it 
is  fount)  on  a  species  of  house  leek,  extending  like  a 
very  fine  thread,  stretching  from  the  tip  of  one  leaf  to 
that  of  another,  and  resembling  so  exactly  a  spider's 
web,  that  the  plant  has  been  named  Jiracltiwiticum  — 
Thompson. 

Bristles  are  also  distinguished  into  erect,  as  in  I, eon- 
todon  blltuin  ;  kamote,  as  in  the  pericarp  of  the  Arcli 
cum  lappa;  stellate  and  plumose.  The  bristles  of 
plants  have  received  other  denominations. 

1.  Striga,  that  variety  of  the  subulate  which  is  seen 
in  Borage  officinalis, 

2.'  Humus,  that  which  is  hooked  at  Its  extremity  ;  as 
in  Galium  aperine,  Caucalls  daucoId.es.fcc. 

"A.  Glochis  when  several  sharp  tooth-like  processes 
are  turned  back  from  the  apex  of  the  bristle. 

5.  .Irista,  a  long  bristle  proceeding  from  the  husk  of 
grasses;   as  in  lloideuiu  vulgare. 

SETACEUM.  (From seta, a  bristle;  because  horse 
hairs  were  first  used  to  keep  open  the  wound.)  A  se 
ton.    Bee  Seton. 

BETACEU3.  Bristly.  Applied  to  the  petals  of 
Trapxolum  mains. 

SETIFORMIS.  Setiform  :  bristly.  Applied  to  the 
nectary,  as  that  of  the  Periploca  graca. 

SETON.  Sctactum.  An  artificial  ulcer  made  un- 
der the  skin  by  means  of  an  instrument  cal'ed  tlw 
seton  needle,  which  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  thread 
or  silk,  that  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards,  and  thus 
keeps  up  a  constant  irritation. 

SETOSUS.  Setose :  btvtly  ;  applied  to  the  recepta- 
cleof  theEchvnopsspha'roceohalus,  and  of  Centaurea 

SETTF.RYVORT.     See  HeHeborousfalidus. 

SEVERINUS,  Marcus  Aukelu-s,  was  born  in 
Calabria,  in  I5;i0.  He  graduated  at  Naples,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  in  anato- 
my and  surgery.  He  was,  however,somcwhat  harsh 
in  his  practice;  and  in  his  work,  "De  Effkaci  Medi- 
cina,"  condemned  his  contemporaries  for  neglecting  the 
use  of  the  cautery,  and  of  the  knife,  as  practised  by 
the  ancients.  He  died  in  lG5fi.  Many  publications 
were  written  by  him,  evincing  much  boldness  and  pri- 
einality  of  thought,  but  too  great  attachment  to  para- 
dox. His  treatise  on  abscesses,  in  eight  books,  pascal 
through  many  editions.  He  paid  considerable  attri- 
tion to  comparative  anatomy,  on  which  subject  eoi?  ! 
of  his  works  are  composed. 

SE'VUM.    Suet.    See  Fat. 

Sevum  ceti.    See  Physetcr  macrocephalus. 

Sevtm  ovile.     Sevum  ovillum.    Mutton  suet. 

SEXUAL.     Appertaining  to  the  sexes. 

Bexi-al  actions.  Sexual  functions.  Those  fun 
tions  proper  to  each  sex,  by  which  the  species  is  pr« 
pagated,  as  the  excretion  of  semen  in  men;  menstrs 
ation,  conception,  the  evolution  of  the  foetus,  partur 
tion,  &c.  in  women. 

Sexual  organs.  See  Generation,  organt  of,  Sta 
men,  and  Pistillutn. 

Sexual  system.    See  Plants. 

SEYDSCIIUTZ.    See  Scdlitt. 

[SHAD.     See  Clupca  alosa.     A.] 

SHADDOCK.     A  variety  of  orange 

SHALLOT.    A  species  of  allium. 

SHARP.    1.  Sec  Jctttiis. 

2.  Samuel,  an  able  and  distinguished  surgeon  in  tile 
middle  of  the  last-century,  was  a  pupil  of  Cheseldcn, 
and  afterward  studied  with  great  zeal  at  Paris.  He  is 
said  *.o  have  commenced  his  profession  rather  late  in 
life;  nevertheless,  after  settling  in  London,  and  becom- 
ing surgeon  to  Guy's  hospital,  his  genius  and  assiduity 
soon  procured  him  great  celebrity  and  extensive  prac- 
tice. He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris 
He  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  his  art  by  twr 
valuable  publications,  which  passed  through  manyed) 
tions,  and  were  translated  into  several  foreign  Ian 
silages.  The  first  of  these  was  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Operations  of  Surgery,"  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  YVounds,  &.C  The  othei 
work  was  entitled  "A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  pre 
sent  Pate  of  Surgery,"  first  printed  in  1750. 
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Shtirp-poinlcd  dock.    See  Jimnez  acului. 

S1IAVV,  Peter,  a  physician  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  His  first 
publication  was  entitled  "  New  Practice  of  Physic,"  in 
two  volumes,  172G,  containing  a  brief  Description  of 
Diseases,  and  their  Treatment.  He  then  published  an 
■  Inquiry  into  the  Virtues  of  the  Scarborough  Spa 
Waters;"  and  about  the  same  time  his  "Chemical 
Lectures,"  which  was  deemed  a  scientific  work,  and 
translated  into  French.  He  also  edited  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensatory  ;  and  gave  to  the  world  some  other  minor 
publications. 

SHEATH.     See  Vagina;  and  Spatlia. 

Sheathing  leaves.     See  Vaginans 

Bhedding-leeth.  The  primary  or  milk-teeth.  See 
Teeth, 

SHELL.     See  Testa  prep arala. 

SHERBET.  A  compound  liquor  prepared  for  punch 
before  the  spirit  is  added. 

SHINGLES.    See  Erysipelas. 

Shistus,  argillaceous.    Clay-slate. 

SHRUB.     1.  A  low  bushy  tree. 

2.  A  spirituous  liquor  composed  of  the  juice  of 
oranges,  mixed  with  brandy  and  rum. 

WAGON.    "Ziaywv.     The  jaw. 

Siaoona'ora.  (From  aiayoiv,  the  jaw,  and  aypa,  a 
seizure.)     The  gout  in  the  jaw. 

SIALAGOGUE.  (Sialagogus ;  from  ata\ov,  sali- 
•••»,  and  ayw,  to  expel.)  Those  medicines  are  so  called, 
vhich  excite  an  uncommon  flow  of  saliva :  such  are 
nercurial  preparations,  pyrethrum,  &c.  They  are 
iivided  into  sialagoga  topica,  as  scilla,  nicotiana,  pi- 
per, &c.  ;  and  sialagoga  interna,  as  the  various  pre- 
parations of  mercury. 

SIBBENS.     A  disease  resembling  syphilis. 

SIBERITE.     Red  tourmaline. 

Sicca'ntia.  (From  sicco,  to  dry.)  Drying  medicines. 

Siccha'sia.  (From  o-iKxoj,  weak,  weary.)  An  un- 
pleasant lassitude  and  debility  peculiar  to  women  with 
child. 

Si'cula.  (Dim.  of  sica,  a  short  sword  :  so  called 
from  its  dagger-like  root.)    The  beet. 

Sicyb'dos.  (From  aiKvoc,  a  cucumber.)  A  trans- 
verse fracture  like  a  cucumber  broken  in  two  parts. 

Sicyo'ne.  (From  oikvo;,  a  cucumber  or  gourd:  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  gourd.)      A  cucurbit. 

SIDERA'TIO.  (From  sidus,  a  planet;  because 
it  was  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
planets.)    An  apoplexy  ;  a  blast ;  a  slight  erysipelas. 

SIDE'RIUM.  (From  aiSrjpos,  iron.)  An  herb  so 
called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  healing  wounds 
made  by  iron  instruments. 

SIDERUM.     Phosphuret  of  iron. 

SIENITE.  Syenite.  A  compound  granular  aggre- 
gated rock,  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  and 
sometimes  quartz  and  black  mica.  The  hornblende  is 
the  characteristic  ingredient,  and  distinguishes  it  per- 
fectly from  granite,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded  ; 
but  the  felspar,  which  is  almost  always  red,  and  sel- 
dom inclines  to  green,  forms  the  most  abundant  and 
essential  ingredient  of  the  rock.  Some  varieties  con- 
tain a  very  considerable  portion  of  quartz  and  mica, 
but  little  hornblende.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Egyptian  varieties,  and  hence  these  are  often 
confounded  with  real  granite. 

SIGESBE'CKIA.  (So  named  by  Linniims  himself, 
in  memory  of  his  antagonist,  Dr.  J.  G.  Siegesbeck, 
Superintendent  of  the  Physic  Garden  at  Petersburg, 
who  raised  "arious  objections  against  the  sexes  of 
plants)  The  name  of  a  penus  of  plants,  Class,  Syn- 
Tenesia  ;  Order,  Pohigavua  superflua. 
"  Sioesbeckia  orientams.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  plant  which  is  said  to  be  useful  in  removing 
strangury,  and  in  calculous  diseases,  gout,  and  fluor 
albus. 

Sir; (IT.     See  Vision. 

Sioilla'ta  terra.  Sealed  earth ;  a  species  of  bo- 
lar  earth  made  Into  cakes. 

SIGI'LLUM.    (Diminutive  of  lignum,  a  sign.) 
SlaiLMJM  beat.e  mari*.    Black  briony,  or  Tamus 
communis. 

Sioim.um  liscRMKTicuM.  Aii  hermetic  seal,  made 
by  closing  the  end  of  a  glass  tube  by  melting  it. 

SloiLLUM  S0I.OMONIS.  (Called  Solomon's  seal,  be 
rausr  it  has  upon  its  root  the  resemblance  of  an  im- 
pression made  by  a  seal.)  See  Conoallana  polygo- 
Mattuit. 
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SIGMOID.  (Sigmoidcx ;  from  the  Gietk  lettel 
oiyua,  anciently  written  C,  and  r»<5oj,  a  liktTiess.)  Re- 
sembling the  Greek  letter  sigma.  Applied  to  several 
parts,  as  the  valves  of  the  heart,  the  cartilages  of  the 
trachea,  the  semilunar  apophysis  of  the  bones,  and  Uie 
flexure  or  turn  of  the  colon. 

Sigmoidk'a  flexura.  The  sigmoid  flexure,  or  turn 
of  the  colon. 

Siomoi'des  processus.    Valves  of  the  heart. 

Signa  critica.    Signs  of  the  crisis  of  disease. 

Signa  DiAQNosTicA.  Diagnostic  or  distinguishing 
signs. 

SI'GNUM.  A  sign:  applied  to  symptoms.  Ses 
Scmiotice. 

Si'ler  montanum.  Common  hartvvoiti  See  La- 
serpitium  siler. 

[Silkx,  resinite.     See  Halb-opal.    A.] 

SI'LICA.  (Sclag,  Hebrew.)  Silex.  One  of  the 
primitive  earths  is  the  principal  constituent  part  of  a 
very  great  number  of  the  compound  earths  and  stones 
forming  the  immense  mass  of  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
globe.  It  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  scintillating 
stones,  such  as  flint,  rock  crystal,  quartz,  agate,  calce- 
dony,  jasper,  &c.  The  sand  of  rivers,  and  of  the  sea- 
shore, chiefly  consist  of  it.  It  is  deposited  in  vegetable 
substances  forming  petrified  wood,  &c.  It  is  likewise 
precipitated  from  certain  springs  in  a  stalactical  form. 
It  has  been  discovered  In  several  waters  in  a  state  of 
solution,  and  is  found  in  many  plants,  particularly 
grasses  and  equisetums.  Professor  Davy  has  proved 
that  it  forms  a  part  of  the  epidermis  of  these  vegeta- 
bles.   It  is  never  met  with  absolutely  pure  in  nature. 

Properties. — Silica,  when  perfectly  pure,  exists  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  insipid  and  inodo- 
rous. It  is  rough  to  the  touch,  cuts  glass,  and  scratches 
or  wears  away  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
2.GG.  It  is  unallerab'e  by  the  simple  combustible  'jodies. 
When  mixed  with  water  it  does  not  form  a  cohesive 
mass.  Its  molecule,  when  diffused  in  water,  are  pre- 
cipitated with  the  utmost  facility.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  any  acid,  except  the  fluoric.  When  in  a  state  of 
extreme  division  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies;  fused  with 
them  it  forms  glass.  It  melts  with  the  phosphoric  and 
boracic  acids.  It  is  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  unal- 
terable by  oxygen  and  the  rest  of  the  gaseous  fluids.  It 
has  been  considered  as  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  ap- 
pears when  in  a  state  of  extreme  division  to  be  soluble 
in  a  minute  quantity. 

.Method  of  obtaining  Silcr. — Silex  may  be  obtained, 
tolerably  pure,  from  flints,  by  the  following  process : 
Procure  some  common  gun-flints ;  expose  them  in  a 
crucible  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  plunge  them  into  cold 
water;  by  this  treatment  they  will  become  brittle,  and 
easily  reducible  to  powder.  Mix  them,  when  pulve- 
rized, with  three  or  lour  times  their  weight  of  carbo- 
nate of  potassa,  and  let  the  mixture  be  fused,  in  a  dull 
red  heat,  in  a  silver  crucible.  We  shall  thus  obtain  a 
compound  of  alkali  and  silex,  called  silicious  potassa. 
Dissolve  this  compound  in  water,  filter  the  solution, 
and  add  to  it  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  Ar. 
immediate  precipitation  now  ensues,  and  as  long  as 
this  continues,  add  fresh  portions  of  acid.  Let  the  pre- 
cipitate subside ;  pour  oft'  the  fluid  that  floats  above  it ; 
and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  till  it  comes 
off  tasteless.    This  powder  when  dry  is  silica. 

In  this  process  the  acid  added  to  the  solution  of  flint 
unites  to  the  potassa,  and  forms  sulphate  or  mnriate  of 
potassa  ;  the  silicious  earth  is  therefore  precipitated. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  an  excess  of  ncid,  in  order  (hat 
all  the  foreign  earths  which  are  present  may  be  sepa- 
rated. 

If  the  solution  of  flints  be  diluted  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water,  as  for  instance,  in  the  proportion  of  24 
parts  to  one,  and  in  this  state  an  acid  be  poured  upon 
it,  no  perceptible  precipitation  will  ensue  ;  the  silex 
continues  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and  is  invisible  on 
account  of  its  transparency ;  hut  it  may  be  made  x- 
appear  by  evaporating  part  of  the  water. 

The  solution  of  flint,  on  account  of  its  affinity  with 
the  carbonic  acid,  is  also  in  course  of  time  decomposed 
by  mere  contact  with  air. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  silica  exceedingly  pure 
is  to  separate  it  from  fluoric  acid.  In  consequence  of 
Sir  H.Davy's  researches  on  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
alkalies  and  earths,  this  earth  has  been  recently  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  combustible  priu 
ciple  with  oxygen.     If  we  ignite  powdered  quartz  with 
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three  parts  of  pure  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible,  dissolve 
the  fused  compound  in  water,  add  to  the  solution  a 
quantity  of  acid,  equivalent  to  saturate  the  alkali,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness,  we  shall  obtain  a  fine  gritty  pow- 
der, which  being  well  washed  with  hot  water,  and 
ignited,  will  leave  pure  silica.  By  passing  the  vapour 
of  potassium  over  silica  ill  an  ignited  lube,  Sir  11.  Davy 
obtained  a  dark-coloured  powder,  which  apparently 
contained  silicon,  or  silicium,  the  liasis  of  the  earth. 
Like  boron  and  carbon,  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
high  temperature  without  suffering  any  change. 

SILICON.     The  base  of  silica. 

SILICULA.  A  pouch,  or  pod,  that  is  scarcely 
longer  than  it  is  broad.     It  is, 

1.  Orbiculatc,  in  Thlasfi  aniens*. 

2.  Cordate,  in  Jsatis  armena. 

3.  Obcordate,  in  '1'hlaspi  bursa  partoris,  alpestre, 
and  Myogram  perfoliatum. 

4.  Lanceolate,  in  l.epcdium  nlpinum,  and  Isatis 
tinctoria. 

5.  Angulate,  in  Myagrum  wgypiiacum. 

(>.   Kaiargiuate,  in  .llyssum,  and  Cucklcaria. 
7.  Drupaceous,  if  the  membrane  is  double,   soft 
externally,   and   hard    within  ;    as    in    Krucago    and 

BunillS. 

SILIGO.     JLtXiyvic.     Fine  wheat  or  rye. 

SILlCiCA.  (From  rilo,  a  nose  turned  up,  a  hooked 
nose.i  A  long,  dry,  membranaceous  pericarpium,  or 
seed-vessel,  of  two  valves,  separated  by  a  linear  recep- 
tacle, along  the  edges  of  each  of  which,  the  seeds  are 
arranged  alternately.  The  dissepiment  is  a  partition 
dividing  a  siliqua  and  silicula  into  two  loculamenls,  or 
cells.     Botanists  distinguish, 

1.  The  round  pod  in  Fumaria  lutca,  and  Cheiran- 
'.hue  Iricus  pidatus. 

2  The  compressed,  with  level  valves,  in  Cheiranthus 
annuus. 

3.  The  four-edged,  in  Erysimum  ;  Cheiranthus  cry- 
simoides,  and  Brassica  orientalis. 

4.  Articulate,  in  Raphanus  raphanistrum. 

5.  The  torlulosr,  which  has  elevated  nodes  here  and 
there,  in  Raphanus  saticus- 

tj.  Rostr  •£,  having  the  partition  very  prominent  at 
the  apex;    _s  in  Smapis  alba. 

Sihq.ua  DULCtS.  See  Ccratonia  siliguc. 

Silkjia  iursuta.     See  Dvlichos  prurient. 

Siucjua'struh.  (From  sdii/ua,  a  pod:  named 
from  its  pods.)  Judas-tree  The  Capsicum,  orGuinea- 
pepper,  was  so  termed  by  Pliny.     See  Capsicum. 

SILIQUO'S.E.  (From  silujua,  a  pod.)  Crucifor- 
mis.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linna-us's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  .Method,  consisting  of  such  as 
have  a  siliqua  or  silicula,  the  flower  letradynamous 
and  cruciate. 

Soliquo.sa  in  Die  a.  An  American  plant ;  its  juice 
Is  alexipharmic. 

SILK-YVOKM.    See  Bombpx. 

Silk-worm,  acid  of.     See  Bombic  acid. 

Si'lphum.  ('/.alaph,  Arabian.)  Asafcetida,  or  the 
plant  which  affords  it. 

SILVER.  Argrntum.  This  metal  is  found  both 
native  and  mineralized,  and  combined  with  lead,  cop- 
per, mercury,  cobalt,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &.C.  The 
principal  ores  of  this  metal  are  the  following:  Native. 
silver;  antimoniatcd  silver;  sulphurct  of  silver; 
sulphuretted  ozide  of  silvrr  and  antimony  ;  muriate  of 
silver ;  native  oxide  of  silver,  &c.  It  is  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth.  The  mines  of  the  Erzge- 
biirge  or  the  metalliferous  rocks  of  Mexico  and  I'otosi, 
Bohemia,  Norway,  Transylvania,  &.c.  are  the  richest. 

jYativc  silver  possesses  all  the  properties  of  this 
metal,  and  it  appears  in  series  of  octahedra  inserted  in 
one  another;  in  small  capillary  flexible  threads  in- 
twined  together;  in  plates;  or  in  massr*.  The  colour 
of  native  silver  is  white,  often  tarnished.  Silver  al- 
loyed with  gold  forms  the  auriferous  native  silver  ore. 
The  colour,  of  this  ore  is  a  yellowish  white.  It  has 
much  metallic  lustre.  The  anlimoniated  silver  ore 
helonss  to  this  class.  Silver,  combined  with  sulphur, 
forms  the  sulphuretted  oxide  of  silver,  or  vitreous 
silver  ore.  This  ore  occurs  in  masses,  sometimes  in 
threads,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in  cubes  or  regular 
octahedra.  Its  colour  is  dark  bluish  gray,  inclined  to 
lack.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  and  its  lustre  metallic, 
t  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  sometimes 
round  alloyed  with  antimony  (gray  silver  ore).  Silver 
an j ted  with  muriatic  acid  foims  the  corneous  silver  ore 
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{muriate  of  silver),  which  appears  undet  different 
colours  and  shapes.  Silver  united  to  oxygen  consti- 
tutes Iheealiform  silver  ore,  of  which  there  are  seven' 
varieties.  The  colour  of  these  ores  is  a  lead  gray,  or 
grayish  black.  They  occur  massive,  disseminated,  ami 
crystallised. 

Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  but  tnort 
especially  Peru  and  Mexico  in  South  America, contain 
the  principal  silver  mines.  There  are,  however,  silver 
mines  in  Ireland,  Norway,  France,  and  many  other 
parts  in  the  world. 

Method  of  obtaining  silver. — Different  methods  are 
employed  in  different  countries  to  extract  silver  from 

its  ores.  In  Mexico,  Peru,  &.C.  the  mineral  is  pounded, 
roasted,  washed,  and  then  triturated  with  mercury 
in  vessels  filled  with  water.  A  mill  is  employed  to 
keep  the  whole  in  agitation.  The  silver  combines  by 
that  means  wiih  the  mercury.  The  alloy  thusobtaincd 
is  afterward  washed,  to  separate  any  foreign  matters 
from  it,  and  then  strained  and  pressed  through  leather 
This  being  done,  heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  the  mer- 
cuiy  from  the  silver,  which  is  then  melted  and  cast  into 
bars  or  ingots. 

In  order  to  extract  silver  from  sulphuretted  or  vit- 
reous silver  ore,  the  mineral  is  roasted]  and  then  melted 
with  lead  and  borax,  or  some  other  flux  to  assist  the 
fusion.  By  the  lii  si  operation  the  sulphur  is  volatilized, 
and  by  the  second  the  silver  is  obtained,  though  for 
the  most  part  alloyed  with  other  metals,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  cupellation,  or  fusion  with  lead  or 
bismuth. 

"Silver  is  the  whitest  of  all  metals,  considerably 
harder  than  gold,  very  ductile  and  malleable,  but  less 
malleable  than  gold  ;  for  the  continuity  of  its  parts 
begins  to  break  when  it  is  hammered  out  into  li 
of  about  the  hundred  ami  sixty  thousandth  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  more  than  one-third  thicker  than  gold 
leaf;  in  this  state  it  does  not  transmit  the  light.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  10.4  to  10.5.  It  ignites  be 
fore  melting,  and  requires  a  strong  heat  to  fuse  it.  The 
heat  of  common  furnaces  is  insufficient  to  oxidize  it: 
but  the  heat  of  the  most  powerful  burning  lensei 
vitrifies  a  portion  of  it,  and  causes  it  to  emit  fumes, 
which  when  received  on  a  plate  of  gold,  aie  found  tc 
be  silver  in  the  metallic  state.  It  has  likewise  been 
partly  oxidized  by  twenty  successive  exposures  to  the 
beat  of  the  porcelain  furnace  at  Sevres.  By. passing  a 
strong  electric  shock  through  a  silver  wire,  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  black  oxide;  and  by  a  powerful  ga.- 
vanic  battery,  silver  leaf  may  be  made  to  bum  witii  a 
beautiful  green  light.  Lavoisier  oxidized  it  by  the 
blow-pipe  and  oxygen  gas;  and  a  tine  silver  wire 
burns  in  the  kindled  united  stream  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases.  The  air  alters  it  very  little,  though  it 
is  disposed  to  obtain  a  thin  purple  or  black  coating 
from  the  sulphureous  vapours  which  are  emitted  from 
animal  substances,  drains,  or  putrifying  matters 
This  coating,  aftei  a  long  series  of  years,  has  been  ob- 
served to  scale  off  from  images  of  silver  exposed  in 
churches;  and  was  found,  on  examination,  to  consist 
of  silver  united  with  sulphur. 

There  seems  to  he  only  one  oxide  of  silver,  which  is 
formed  either  by  intense  ignition  in  an  open  vessel, 
when  an  olive  coloured  glass  is  obtained  ;  or  by  adding 
a  solution  of  caustic  barytes  to  one  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  heating  the  precipitate  to  dull  redness.  Sir 
H.  Davy  found  that  100  of  silver  combined  with  7.3  of 
oxygen  in  the  above  oxide ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  to 
consist  of  a  prime  equivalent  of  each  constituent,  we 
shall  have  13.7  for  the  prime  of  silver.  Silver  leaf 
burned  with  a  voltaic  battery,  affords  the  same  olive- 
coloured  oxide. 

Silver  combines  with  chlorine,  when  the  metnl  is 
heated  in  contact  with  the  gas.  This  chloride  is,  how- 
ever, usually  prepared  by  adding  muriatic  acid  or 
a  uiiii  late,  to  nitraie  of  silver.  Ithas  been  long  known 
by  the  name  of  lunu-cornea,  or  horn  silver,  because 
though  a  while  powder,  as  it  falls  down  fioni  the 
nitrate  solution,  it  fuses  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  forms 
a  horny-looking  substance  when  it  cools.  It  consists 
of  13.875  silver  +  4.5  chlorine. 

The  sulphuret  of  silver  is  a  b'ittle  substance,  of  a 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  formed  by  hea  - 
ing  to  redness  thin  plates  of  silver  stratified  with  su - 
phur.     It  consists  of  13.875  silver  +  !>  sulphur. 

Silver  is  soluble  in  the  sulphuric  arid  when  concen- 
trated and  boiling,  and  the  metal  in  a  state  of  division, 
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The  muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  Hie  nitric 
acid,  if  somewhat  diluted,  dissolves  it  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  witli  a  plentiful  disengagement  of  nitrous 
gas  •  which,  during  its  extrication,  gives  a  blue  or  green 
colour  to  the  acid,  and  entirely  disappears  if  the  silver 
made  use  of  be  pure;  if  it  contain  copper,  the  solu- 
tion remains  greenish  ;  and  if  the  acid  contain  either 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  these  combine  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  silver,  and  form  scarcely  soluble  compounds, 
which  fan  to  the  bottom.  If  the  silver  contain  gold, 
this  metal  separates  in  biackish-eoloured  flocks. 

The  niuie  acid  dissolves  more  than  half  its  weight 
of  silver ;  and  the  solution  is  very  caustic,  that  is  to 
say,  it  destroys  and  corrodes  animal  substances  very 
powerfully. 

The  solution  of  silver,  when  fully  saturated,  depositee 
•bin  crystals  as  it  cools,  and  also  by  evaporation. 
These  are  called  lunar  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  A 
gentle  heat  is  sufficient  to  fuse  them,  and  drive  off  their 
water  of  crystallization.  In  this  situation  the  nitrate, 
or  rather  subnitrale,  for  the  heat  drives  off  part  of  the 
acid,  is  of  a  b'ack  colour,  may  be  cast  into  small  sticks 
in  a  mould,  and  then  forms  the  lapis  inlciiialis,  or 
lunar  caustic  used  in  surgery.  A  stronger  heat  decom- 
poses nitrate  of  silver,  the  acid  flying  off,  and  the  silver 
remaining  pure.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  lunar  caustic,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suffer 
the  salt  to  crystallize,  but  that  it  may  be  made  by  eva- 
porating the  solution  of  silver  at  once  to  dryness  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  salt  is  fused,  and  ceases  to  boil,  it  may  be 
poured  out.  The  nitric  acid  driven  off  from  nitrate  of 
silver  is  decomposed,  the  products  being  oxygen  and 
nitrogen. 

The  sulphate  of  silver,  which  is  formed  by  pouring 
sulphuric  acid  into  the  nitric  solution  of  silver,  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water:  and  on  this  account  forms 
crystals,  which  are  so  small,  that  they  compose  a  white 
powder.  The  muriatic  acid  precipitates  from  nitric 
acid  the  saline  comjiound  called  luna-eomea,  or  horn- 
silver  ;  which  has  been  so  distinguished,  because, 
when  melted  and  cooled,  it  forms  a  semitiansparent 
and  partly  flexible  mass,  resembling  horn.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  a  preparation  of  this  kind  has  given  rise  to 
the  accounts  of  malleable  glass.  This  effect  lakes  place 
with  aqua  regia,  which  acts  strongly  on  silver,  but 
precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  muriate,  as  fast  as  it  is 
dissolved. 

If  any  salt  with  base  of  alkali,  containing  the  muriatic 
acid,  be  added  to  the  nitric  solution  of  silver,  the  same 
effect  takes  place  by  double  affinity ;  the  alkaline  basse 
uniting  will)  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  silver  falling  down 
in  combination  with  the  muriatic  acid. 

Sulphur  combines  very  easily  with  silver,  if  thin 
plates  imbedded  it;  it.  lie  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  10 
melt  the  sulphur.  The  sulphuret  is  of  a  deep  violet 
colour,  approaching  to  black,  with  a  degree  of  metallic  ' 
lustre,  opake,  brittle,  and  soft.  It  is  more  fusible  than 
silver,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
combined  with  it.  A  strong  heat  expels  part  of  the 
sulphur. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  soon  tarnishes  the  surface  of 
polished  silver,  and  forms  on  it  a  thin  layer  of  sul- 
phuret. 

The  alkaline  sulphurets  combine  with  it  by  heat,  and 
form  a  compound,  soluble  in  water.  Acids  precipitate 
sulphuret  of  silver  from  this  solution, 

Phosphorus  left  in  a  nitric  solution  of  silver,  becomes 
covered  with  the  metal  in  a  dendritic  form.  By  boil- 
ing this  becomes  fust  white,  then  a  light  black  mass, 
and  is  ultimately  convened  into  a  light  brown  phos- 
phuret,  The  besi  method  of  forming  a  phosphuret  of 
silver  is  Pelletier'S,  which  consists  in  mixing  phos- 
phoric acid  and  charcoal  with  the  metal,  and  exposing 
the  mixture  to  bent. 

Most  metallic  substances  precipitate  silver  in  the 
metallic  stats  from  its  solution* 

•Silver  unites  with  gold  by  fusion,  and  forms  a  pale 
alloy,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  treating  of  that 
metal,  Willi  plattna  it  forms  a  bard  mixture,  rather 
yellower  than  silver  itself,  and  of  difficult  fusion. 

Silver  very  readily  combines  with  mercury.  A  very 
eensiblo  degree  of  heat  is  produced,  when  silver  leaf 
and  mercury  BM  Kneaded  together  In  the  pa'in  of  the 
hand.  With  lead  it  forms  a  soft  mass,  less  sonorous 
than  pure  silver.  With  copper  it  becomes  harder  and 
more  sonorous,  at  the  same  lime  that  it  remains  suf- 
ficiently ductile:  this  mixture  is  used  in  the  British 


coinage.  12$  parts  of  silver,  alloyed  with  one  of  cop 
per,  form  the  compound  called  standard  silver.  The 
mixture  of  silver  and  iron  has  been  little  examined. 
With  tin  it  forms  a  compound,  which,  like  that  of  gold 
with  the  same  metal,  has  been  said  to  be  brittle,  how 
ever  small  the  proportion ;  though  there  is  probably  ae 
little  foundation  for  the  assertion  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  With  bismuth,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  antimony, 
it  forms  brittle  compounds.  It  does  not  unite  with 
nickel.  The  compound  of  silver  and  tungsten  hi  the 
proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  was 
extended  under  the  hammer  during  a  few  strokes  ;  but 
afterward  split  in  pieces. 

The  uses  of  silver  are  well  known  :  it  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  forming  of  various  utensils  for  domestic 
use,  and  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  money.  Its 
disposition  to  assume  a  black  colour  by  tarnishing,  and 
its  softness,  appear  to  be  the  chief  objection  to  its  use 
in  the  construction  of  graduated  instruments  for  astro- 
nomical and  other  purposes,  in  which  a  good  while 
metal  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition.  The  nitrate 
of  silver,  besides  its  great  use  as  a  caustic,  has  been 
employed  as  a  medicine." 

SILVER-WEED.     See  Potentilla  anserina. 
SIMAROU'BA.     (A  patronymic  name  of  America  > 
See  Quassia  simarouba. 

Si' MS  LAPIS.     See  Bezoar  simiar. 
Simple  affinity.     See  .affinity  simple. 
Simple  attraction.     See  Affinity  simple. 
Simple  leaf.     See  Leaf. 
Simple  substance.     See  Element. 
SIMPLEX.     Simple:    applied    very   generally  in 
every  department  of  nature  to  designate  that  which  u 
not  compound. 
Simplex  ocilvs.     A  bandage  for  the  eye. 
SIN  APE.     See.  Sinapis. 

SINAPELiE  UM.      (From    mvam,  mustard,    and 
t\aiov,  oil.)     Oil  of  mustard. 
SINA'Pl.    See  Sinnpis. 

SINAPIS.  (On  aivu  rove  u>7ra?,  because  it  hurls' 
the  eyes.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxau  system.  Class,  Tctradynamia  ;  Order,  Sili- 
guosa.     Mustard. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  bim  k  mustard 
See  Sinapis  nigra. 

Sinapis  alba.  The  systematic  name  of  the  whitt 
mustard  plant,  which  is  directed  tor  medicinal  use  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  somewhat  less  pun- 
gent than  the  black  species.     See  Sinapis  nigra. 

Sinapis  nigra.  The  systematic  name  ol  the  com 
moil  black  mustard.  .Xapus ;  i'.nua;  Sinape ;  Si 
napi.  Common  black  mustard.  Sinapis— siliquis 
glabris  racemo  appressis,  of  Linn.eus.  The  seeds  of 
this  species  of  mustard,  which  are  directed  by  the  Eon- 
don  College,  and  those  ol  the  Sinapis  alba,  which  arc 
preferred  by  that  of  Edinburgh,  manifest  no  remark 
able  difference  to  the  taste,  nor  in  their  effects,  and 
therefore,  answer  equally  well  for  medicinal  and  culi 
nary  purposes.  They  have  an  acrid  pungent  taste 
and,  when  bruised,  this  pungency  shows  iis  volatility 
by  powerfully  affecting  the  organs  of  smell.  Mustan' 
is  considered  as  capable  of  promoting  appetite,  assist 
ing  digestion,  attenuating  viscid  juices,  and,  by  stimu 
lining  the  fibres,  it  proves  a  general  remedy  in  paralytic 
affections.  Joined  to  its  stimulant  qualities,  it  fre- 
quently, if  taken  in  considerable  quantity,  opens  the 
body,  and  increases  the  urinary  discharge,  and  hence  ii 
has  been  found  useful  in  dropsical  complaints.  Exter- 
nally, flower  of  mustard  is  frequently  used  mixed  with 
vinegar,  as  a  stimulant  or  sinapism. 

SLNAPI'SMUS.  Sinapismum;  Calaplasma  sina- 
pis. A  sinapism  or  mustard  poultice.  A  term  given 
to  a  mixture  ol  mustard  and  vinegar  in  form  of  poultice 
generally  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  or  soles  of  the' 
feet,  as  a  stimulant,  and  employed  in  low  states  of 
fevers  and  other  diseases,  and  intended  to  supercede 
the  useol  a  blister.     See  Calaplasma  sinapis. 

SINAPIUM.  (From  ctvam,  mustard.)  An  in 
fusion  or  decoction  of  mustard-seed. 

c!  ■v(,!L1',',T.T-    ^^Part  of  the  hea*  See  Caput. 

01  Nb  PARI.  Several  muscles,  veins,  arteries. 
&c.  are  so  salted  which  are  without  a  fellow.  See 
.'l:ygos. 

Singlt  tltctivt  attraction.     See  .Affinity  simple. 

SINPU'LTtTS.  J.inrmos.  The  hiccough.  A  con- 
vulsive million  of  the  diaphragm  and  parts  adjacent 

SINUATUS.     Sinuated:    applied  to  leaves  which 
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are  cut  into  rounded  or  wide  openings ;  as  in  Statice 
euihata. 
SI'NUS.    I.  A  cavity  or  depression. 

2.  In  surgery  it  means  a  long,  narrow,  hollow  track, 
leading  from  some  abscess,  diseased  bone,  Sec. 

3.  The  veins  of  the  dura  mater  are  termed  sinuses. 
They  are  several  in  number,  the  principal  of  w liich  are, 
1.  The  longitudinal  sinus,  which  rises  anteriorly 
from  the  crista  galli,  ascends  and  passes  between  the 
two  lamina;  of  the  falciform  piocess  to  where  this  pro- 
cess ends.  It  then  opens  into,  2.  Two  lateral  sinuses, 
distinguished  Into  right  and  left,  which  lie  in  the  cru- 
rial  spine  of  the  os  occipitis:  3.  The  inferior  longitu- 
dinal, which  is  a  small  sinus  situated  at  the  acute  in- 
ferior margin  of  the  falx. 

Sims  cox.*:.    The  acetabulum. 

Sim  s  gun.e  riTiiTAiuus.  See  Antrum  of  High- 
more. 

Sinus  lateral.     See  Lateral  sinuses. 

Sims  LONGITUDINALIS.     See  Longitudinal  sinus. 

Sims  maxillaris.     See  Antrum  of  Highmorc. 

Sims  kcmkbris.     The  vagina. 

Sim's  vi:.N.t  portaru.m.  The  entrance  into  the 
liver. 

Si'pHii.is.     See  Syphilis. 

SII'IIO  ."VIA.  (From  aKpwv,  a  pipe;  alluding  to  the 
uses  made  of  the  exudation  of  the  tree,  called  Indian 
rubber.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naan  system.     Class,  Moncccia;  Order,  .Monadelphia. 

Siphoma  elastica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
elastic  resin-tree.     See  Caoutchouc. 

SIIU'ASIS.  (From  <xipoj,  a  cavity.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  peculiar  to  children,  and  attended 
with  a  hollowness  of  the  eyes  and  depression  of  the 
fontanella. 

Si'rii'm  myrtifolium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  afford  the  yellow 
saunders.     See  Santalum  allium. 

SI'SARUM.  {$isa,  Hebrew.)  Siser  or  skirrct.  See 
Sium  sis  arum. 

SISER.     See  Sium  sisarum. 

SI  SON.  (T,ie<i)V.  A  name  adopted  by  Dioscorides.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandna, 
Order.  Monogynia. 

Sison  ammi.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  the  ammi  verum  of  the  shops.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant,  Sison — foliis  tripinnatis,  radicali- 
bus  linearibus.  caulinis  selaceis  stipularibus  longio- 
ribus,  of  Linna;us,  have  a  grateful  smell,  somewhat 
like  that  of  origanum,  and  were  formerly  administered 
as  a  carminative. 

SISY'MBRIL'M.  (From  antvSoc,  fringe:  so  named 
from  its  fringed  roots.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order, 
Siliquosa. 

Sisymbrium  nasturtium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  water-cress.  A'asturtium  aquaticum  ;  Laver 
odoratum;  Crater  cesium;  Cressi ;  Cardamines.  Water- 
cress. This  indigenous  plant,  Sisymbrium — siliquis 
declinatis,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  subcordatis,  of 
Linnaeus,  grows  plentifully  in  brooks  and  stagnant 
waters.  The  leaves  have  a  moderately  pungent  taste, 
emit  a  quick  penetrating  smell,  like  that  of  mustard- 
seed,  but  much  weaker.  Water-cresses  obtain  a  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  for  their  antiscorbutic  quali- 
ties, which  have  been  long  very  generally  acknowledged 
by  physicians.  The  most  pleasant  way  of  administer- 
ing them  is  in  form  of  a  salad. 

Sisymbrium  sophia.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
herb  sophia.  Sophia  chirurgorum.  This  plant  is  now 
almost  banished  from  practice.  It  was  formerly  in  high 
estimation  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  It  has  been  given 
internally  in  hysterical  affections  and  uterine  haemor- 
rhages, and  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  de- 
stroying intestinal  worms. 

SITIOLOGY.  (Sitiologia:  from  <ri7o;,  aliment, 
and  \oyos,  a  discourse  or  treatise.)  A  doctrine  or  trea- 
tise on  aliment. 

SI'UM.  (From  gchu,  to  move ;  from  its  agitation  in 
water.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.     Class,  Pentandria;   Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  creeping  water- 
parsuip., 

Sum  aromaticum.  The  amomum  is  sometimes  so 
called. 

Sium  ninsi.  The  systematic  name  of  the  plant,  the 
tool  of  which  is  called  radix  ninsi;  Ninzin  :  Nindsin. 

C.r.r. 


This  root  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  ginseng 
It  now  appears,  however,  to  bo  the  produeeof  this  plant 

It   possesses  similar,  though   weaker   properties,  thai 

ginseng. 

StUH  Noiun.oRUM.  The  systematic  name  of  lb' 
creeping  water-parsnip.  This  plant  was  admitted  lutt 
the  London  pharmacopoeia  in  the  character  of  an  anti 
scorbutic.  It  is  not  nauseous,  and  children  take  it  rea 
dily  if  mixed  with  milk. 

Sum  sisarum.  The  siser  or  skinet.  The 
this  plant  is  eatable,  but.  now  out  of  use,  though  Willi 
vatcd  in  thedaysof  Cernrdeand  Parkinson.  Its  flaVOtll 
is  said  to  he  aromatic,  9  till  B  sweetness  not  B(  ceptabli 
to  every  palate,  and  of  a  flatulent  and  Indigestibh 
quality. 

SKELETON.  (Scilrtus ,  from  ckcMu,  to  iliy. 
Sccleton.  When  the  bones  of  the  body  are  preserved 
in  their  natutal  situation,  and  deprived  of  the  flesh,  till 
assemblage  is  called  B  skeleton.     .Sec  Jlimr. 

Skeleton,  artificial.  The  assemblage  of  all  the 
bones  of  the  animal,  when  hung  in  their  respectivi 
situations  by  means  of  wire.     See  Bone. 

Skeleton1,  natural.  A  skeleton  is  so  termed  ir> 
opposition  to  an  artificial  one.  when  the  bones  are  ie 
tallied  in  their  proper  places  by  means  of  their  natural 
ligaments. 

SKIN.  Atopic;.  Pcllis;  Cutis.  The  skin,  though 
apparently  a  simple  membrane,  is  in  reality  laminated, 
consisting  of  several  subdivisions;  the  outermost  lamina 
is  termed  with  us  scarf  skin,  or  cuticle ;  the  second  l:as 
no  English  name,  is  known  only  to  anatomists,  and  i^ 
called  rete  mucosum.  Alter  these  two  are  removed,  we 
come  to,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the  surface  of  the  skin 
itself. 

When  a  blister  has  been  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  ne- 
gro, if  it  has  not  been  very  stimulating,  in  twelve  hours 
after  a  thin  transparent  grayish  membrane  is  raised, 
under  which  we  find  a  fluid.  This  membrane  is  the 
cuticle  or  scarf  skin.  When  this,  with  the  fluid,  is  re- 
moved,  the  surface  under  them  appeals  black;  but  if 
the  blister  had  been  very  stimulating,  another  mem 
brane,  in  which  this  black  colour  resides,  would  also 
have  been  raised  with  the  cuticle.  This  is  the  rete 
mucosum,  which  is  itself  double,  consisting  of  another 
gray  transparent  membrane,  and  of  a  black  web,  verj 
much  resembling  the  nigrum  pigmentum  of  the  eye 
When  this  membrane  is  removed,  the  surface  of  the 
true  skin  (as  has  hitherto  been  believed)  comes  in  view. 
and  is  white,  like  that  of  a  European.  The  rr.te  mu- 
cosum gives  the  colour  to  the  skin  ;  is  black  in  the  Ne- 
gro;  white,  brown, or  yellowish,  in  the  European.  The 
reason  why  this  membrane  is  black  in  the  Negro,  is. 
perhaps,  that  his  body  may  be  better  able  to  defend  itself 
against  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  the  heat  may  be  pre- 
vented from  penetrating.  The  intention  of  a  similar 
membrane  behind  the  retina  in  the  eye,  appears  to  be 
not  only  that  of  absorbing  the  superfluous  rays  of  light, 
but,  like  the  amalgam  behind  the  looking-glass,  it  may 
enable  the  retina  to  reflect  the  rays,  in  order  to  perfect 
vision.  It  is  not  very  improbable  that  some  such  pur- 
pose, as  enabling  the  cuticle  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays  in 
those  warm  climates,  where  the  inhabitants  originally 
go  naked,  may  be  the  intention  of  nature,  in  giving 
them  the  black  membrane.  Perhaps,  too,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  countenance  becoming  brown,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays  in  summer,  in  our  own  climate, 
may  ue  a  process  of  nature  to  defend  herself  against  the 
access  of  external  heat  into  the  body. 

Both  cuticle  and  rete  mucosum  send  innumerable  pro- 
cesses into  the  pores  of  the  true  skin.  The  process  of 
the  rete  mucosum  is  always  within  that  of  the  cuticle, 
and  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pore,  as  formed  by 
the  true  skin.  These  processes  are  remarkable  in  the 
cuticle  and  rete  mucosum  of  the  elephant,  some  of  them 
are  llmost  an  inch  long  ;  the  cuticle,  or  rete  mucosum 
or  a  membrane  very  similar,  having  the  same  proper 
ties  with  these,  appears  to  be  also  continued  into  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  over  the  tongue,  internal  surface 
of  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestinal  tube 
In  most  of  the  last-named  parts,  the  cuticle,  however, 
forms  sheaths  for  villi,  and  not  processes  which  line 
pores.  On  viewing  the  surface  of  the  skin,  even  with 
the  naked  eye,  we  find  it  porous;  more  so  in  some  places 
than  in  others ;  and  the  pores  are  also  larger  in  some 
parts  than  others.  Some  of  these  pores  are  ducts  of 
sebaceous  glands,  and  others  serve  not  only  to  transmi 
hairs,  but,  it  is  supposed,  the  greatest  part  of  Hit  pel 
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■plrable  matter  itsolf.  Absorption  on  the  skin  also,  in 
all  probability,  begins  on  the  sides  of  these  pores.  They 
ire  particularly  remarkable  about  the  mouth,  nose, 
palms  of  the  hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  externa)  ear, 
scalp,  mons  veneris,  and  around  the  nipple  ill  women. 
The  skin  itself  was  given  to  man  not  only  for  feeling 
in  a  general  sense,  but  lor  perspiration,  absorption,  and 
particularly  for  touch,  in  which  he  excels  all  other  ani- 
mals, and  which  resides  principally  in  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  He  was  intended  for  examining,  reasoning, 
lorming  a  judgment,  and  acting  accordingly  ;  he  was 
lilted  by  this  sense  lo  examine  accurately  the  properties 
of  surrounding  bodies,  not  capable  of  being  examined 
by  his  other  senses.  This,  among  other  reasons,  was 
one  why  he  was  made  erect,  that  the  point  of  his  lin- 
gers should  not  be  made  callous,  or  less  sensible,  by 
walking  on  them. 

When  carefully  dissected  oli*  and  separated  from  all 
adventitious  matter  in  a  middle-sized  man,  the  skin 
weighs  about  four  pounds  and  a  half. 

Toe  skin  of  human  bodies  is  always  of  a  white  colour, 
in  the  dead  body,  let  the  colour  of  the  rele  mucosum  be 
what  it  may  ;  it  is  extremely  full  of  pores,  and  ex- 
tremely vascular;  a  child  in  full  vigour  comes  into  the 
world  from  this  circumstance,  scarlet ;  it  is  endowed 
with  intense  sensibility.  Almost  all  the  pain,  in  the 
diderent  operations  of  surgery,  is  past  when  we  have 
divided  the  skin.  Some  parts  of  the  skin  have  more 
feeling  than  others ;  the  lips,  for  example,  as  Haller 
says,  "  ad  basia  destinata."  The  glans  clitoridis,  and 
the  glans  penis,  with  a  similar  intention  ;  there,  though 
the  nerves  are  not  so  large  as  in  some  other  parts,  they 
are  longer,  more  numerous,  and  endowed  with  more 
exquisite  feeling  ;  but  where  the  common  offices  oflife 
merely  are  intended,  the  marks  of  superior  feeling  or 
touch,  in  the  skin,  are  the  projections,  above  the  com- 
mon surface,  of  those  packets  of  arteries,  veins,  and 
absorbents,  called  villi.  The  nerves  are  there  not  only 
also  longer,  but  larger,  as  in  the  points  of  the  fingers  and 
toes. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  skin  is  muscular,  but  it 
has  properties  very  like  those  of  muscle;  it  contracts, 
relaxes,  nnd  even  vibrates  in  some  places,  on  certain 
occasions.  It  is  extremely  distensible  ;  the  skin  of  the 
pcrin&um  Jius  stretched  in  labour  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  six  inches.  It  is  also  extremely  elastic,  and  in- 
stantly after  labour  has  returned  again  to  the  original 
•piarter  of  an  inch  ;  it  is  thickest  on  those  parts  intend- 
ed by  nature  to  bear  weight  or  pressure  ;  of  course  it  is 
thickest  on  the  back,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  mid  palms 
of  the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the  forepart  of  tire  body, 
on  the  insides  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  where  its  sur- 
faces touch  opposite  surfaces.  It  is  extremely  thin  on 
the  lips,  and  allows  the  colour  of  the  blood  to  chine 
through  it.  It  is  also  extremely  thin  on  the  glans  penis 
in  men,  glans  thtoridit  in  women,  and  on  the  inside 
of  the  labia  pudendi.  Skin  dried  and  dressed  is  ex- 
Iremely  strong  and  durable,  and  therefore  employed  in 
making  harness  for  horses,  clothing  for  men,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  purposes. 

Skin,  scarf.     See  Cuticle,  and  Skin. 
8KINK.    See  Scincus. 

SKORODITE.  An  arsenate  of  iron,  without  cop- 
per, of  a  green  colour,  found  in  quartz  and  hornstone 
in  primitive  rocks  in  Saxony. 

SKULL.     Cranium.    The  skull,  or  that  bony  box 
which  contains  the  brain.     It  forms  the  forehead,  and 
every  part  of  the  head,  except  the  face.     It  consists  of 
eight  bones,  namely,  one  os  frontis,  one  os  occipitis,  one 
03  sphenoides,  one  os  ethmoidemn,  two  ossa  tempora- 
lia,  and  two  ossa  pnrictalin. 
[Skunk  cabbaoe.     See  Ilracontium.    A.] 
Slaters.     See  Oniscus  asrllus. 
SLEEP.     Somnus.    That  state  of  the  body  in  which 
the  internal  and  external  senses  and  voluntary  motions 
are  not  exercised.    The  end  and  design  of  sleep  is  both 
to  renew,  during  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  vital  energy  which  has  been  exhausted  through  the 
day,  and  to  assist  nutrition. 

"When  the  time  of  being  nwake  has  continued  for 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  we  have  a  general  feeling  of 
fatigue  and  weakness*;  our  motions  become  more  diffi- 
cult, our  senses  lose  their  activity,  the  mind  becomes 
confused,  receives  sensations  indistinctly,  and  governs 
muscular  contraction  with  difficulty.  We  recognise, 
by  these  signs,  the  necessity  of  sleep  ;  we  choose  such 
a  position  as  can  be  preserved  with  little  effort ;  we 
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seek  obscurity  and  silence,  and  sink  into  the  arms  of 
oblivion.  .     ,      , 

The  man  who  slumbers  loses  successively  the  ustof 
his  senses.     The  sight  first  ceases  lo  act  by  the  closing 
of  the  eyelids,  the  smell  becomes  dormant  only  'iftei 
the  taste,  the  hearing  after  the  smell,  aird   the  touch 
after   the  hearing:    the  muscles  of  the  limbs,   being 
relaxed,   cease   to  act  before  those   that   support  the 
head,  and  these  before  those  of  the  spine.     Irr  propor- 
tion as  these  phenomena  proceed,  the  respiration  be- 
comes slower  and   more  deep;  the  circulation  dimi- 
nishes ;  the  blood  proceeds  in  greater  quantity  to  the 
head;  animal  heat  sinks;  the  different  secretions  lie 
come  less  abundant.     Man,  although   plunged  in  this 
j  sopor,  has  not,  however,  lost  the  feeling  of  his  existence  ; 
'  he  is  conscious  of  most  of  the  changes  that  happen  in 
I  him,  and  which  are  not  without  their  charms  ;  ideas, 
|  more  or  less  incoherent,  succeed  each  other  in  his  mind; 
he  ceases,  finally,  to  be  sensible  of  existence:   lie  is 
asleep. 

During  sleep,  the  circulation  and  respiration  arc  re- 
tarded, as  well  as  the  different  secretions,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, digestion  becomes  less  rapid. 

I  know  not  on  what  foundation  the  most  part  of  an 
thors  say  that  absorption  alone  acquires  more  energy 
Since  the  nutritive  functions  continue  in  sleep,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  brain  has  ceased  lo  act,  only  with  regard 
to  muscular  contraction,  and  as  air  organ  of  intelligence; 
and  that  it  continues  to  influence  the  muscles  of  respi 
ration,  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  secretions,  and  nu 
trition. 

Sleep  is  profound  when  strong  excitants  are  neces- 
sary lo  arrest  it ;  it  is  light  when  it  ceases  easily. 

Sleep,  such  as  it  has  been  described,  is  perfect,  that 
is,  it  results  from  the  suspension  of  the  action  of  the 
relative  organs  of  life,  and  from  the  diminution  of  the 
action  of  the  nutritive  functions;  but  it  is  not  extraor- 
dinary for  some  of  the  relative  organs  of  life  to  preserve 
their  activity  during  sleep,  as  it  happens  when  one  sleeps 
standing;  it  is  also  frequent  for  one  or  more  of  the  senses 
to  remain  awake,  and  transmit  the  impressions  which 
it  perceives  to  the  brain  ;  it  is  still  more  common  for  the 
brain  to  take  cognizance  of  different  internal  sensations 
that  are  developed  during  sleep,  as  wants,  desires,  pain, 
&c.  The  understanding  itself  may  be  in  exercise  in 
man  during  sleep,  either  in  an  irregular  and  incolunnl 
manner,  as  in  most  dreams,  or  in  a  consequent  and  re- 
gular manner,  as  it  happens  in  some  persons  happily- 
organized. 

The  turn  which  the  ideas  assume  during  sleep,  01 
the  nature  of  dreams,  depends  much  on  the  slate  of  the 
organs.  If  the  stomach  is  overcharged  with  indigested 
food,  the  respiration  difficult  on  account  of  position,  or 
other  causes,  dreams  are  painful,  fatiguing ;  if  hunger 
is  felt,  the  person  dreams  of  eating  agreeable  food  ;  il 
it  is  the  venereal  appetite,  the  dreams  are  erotic,  &.c. 
The  character  of  dreams  is  no  less  influenced  by  ha- 
bitual occupations  of  the  mind  ;  the  ambitious  dream 
of  success  or  disappointment,  the  poet  makes  verses. 
the  lover  sees  his  mistress,  &:c.  It  is  because  the  judg 
ment  is  sometimes  correctly  exercised  in  dreams,  with 
regard  to  future  events,  that  in  limes  of  ignorance  the 
gift  of  divination  was  attributed  to  them. 

Nothing  is  more  cm  ions  in  the  study  of  sleep  than 
the  history  of  sleepiculkcrs. 

Those  individuals  being  first  profoundly  asleep,  rise 
all  at  once,  dress  themselves,  see,  hear,  speak,  employ 
their  hands  with  ease,  perform  certain  exercises,  write, 
compose,  then  go  to  bed,  and  preserve,  when  they 
awake,  no  recollection  of  what  happened  lo  them. 
What  difference  is  there,  then,  between  a  sleep-walker 
of  this  kind,  and  a  man  awake  ?  A  veiy  evident  dif- 
ference,— the  one  is  conscious  of  his  existence,  and  the 
other  is  not. 

Many  hypotheseshave  been  offered  on  the  proximate 
cause  of  sleep,  as  the  depression  of  (he  laming?  of  the 
cerebrum,  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain,  &c.  Sleep, 
which  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  laws  of  organiza- 
tion, cannot  depend  on  any  physical  cause  of  this 
kind.  Its  regular  return  is  one  of  the  ciicumstancca 
that  contributes  the  most  to  the  preservation  of  health  ; 
its  suppression,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  often  attended 
with  serious  inconvenience,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be 
carried  beyond  certain  limits. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  sleep  is  variable ;  generally, 
it  is  from  six  to  eight  hours.  Fatigue  of  the  musculai 
system,  strong  exertions  of  the  mind,  lively  and  multi 
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plied  sensations,  prolong  it,  as  well  ns  namta  or  Idle- 
ness, the  immoderate  use  of  wine,  and  of  loo  strong 
aliments.  Infancy  and  youth,  whose  Hie  of  relation  is 
very  active,  have" need  of  longer  re|>ose.  Riper  age, 
more  frugal  of  time,  and  tortured  with  cares,  devotes 
to  it  but  a  small  portion.  Very  old  people  present  two 
opposite  modifications  ;  either  they  arc  almost  always 
slumbering,  or  tlreir  sleep  is  very  light ;  but  the  reason 
of  this  letter  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  foresight  they 
have  of  their  approaching  end. 

By  uninterrupted  peaceable  sleep,  restrained  within 
proper  limits,  tlie  powers  are  restored,  and  the  organs 
recover  the  facility  of  action;  but  if  sleep  is  troubled 
by  disagreeable  dreams,  and  painful  impressions,  or 
even  prolonged  beyond  measure,  very  tar  from  repair- 
ing, it  exhausts  the  strength,  fatigues  the  organs,  and 
sometimes  becomes  the  occasion  of  serious  diseases, 
asidiotism  and  madness." 

SLICKEN8IDES.  The  specular  variety  of  galena 
Is  so  called  in  Derbyshire. 

SLOE.     Sec  Prunus  syhestris. 

SM  ALLAGE.     See  .1pium  gravcolcns 

SMALL-POX.     See  Variola. 
.     SMALT.     See  Za  !?><•. 

SMARAGDITE.     See  Dialings. 

SMAKAGDI'S.     See  Emerald. 

SMELLIE,  William,  was  born  in  Scotland,  where 
he  practised  midwifery  for  nineteen  years,  and  then 
settled  in  London.  He  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  lecturer,  which  he  appears  to  have  merited  by 
his  assiduity  and  talents.  He  introduced  many  im- 
provements in  the  instruments  employed  in  that 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  established  some  useful 
rules  for  their  application.  He  was  the  first  writer 
who,  by  accurately  determining  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  pelvis,  and  of  the  head  of  (he  feel  us,  and  consider- 
ing its  true  position  in  utero,  clearly  pointed  out  the 
whole  progress  of  paturition:  and  his  opinions  were 
subsequently  confirmed,  especially  by  his  pupil,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  W.  Hunter.  He  abolished  many  super- 
stitious notions,  and  erroneous  customs,  that  prevailed 
in  the  management  of  parturient  women,  and  of  the 
children  ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  most  of 
these  improvements  adopted,  as  well  in  this  as  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1752,  he  published  the  sub- 
stance of  his  lectures  in  an  octavo  volume;  to  which 
he  added,  two  years  after,  a  second  volume  of  cases; 
and  a  third  appeared  about  five  years  after  his  death, 
in  176S.  In  1754,  he  also  published  a  set  of  anatomi- 
cal plates,  of  a  large  folio  size,  to  elucidate  his  doctrines 
farther. 

SMELL.  "There  escapes  from  almost  every  body 
In  nature  certain  particles  of  an  extreme  tenuity, 
which  are  carried  by  the  air  often  to  a  great  distance. 
These  particles  constitute  odours.  There  is  one  sense 
destined  to  perceive  and  appreciate  them.  Thus  an 
important  relation  between  animals  and  bodies  is  esta- 
blished. 

All  bodies  of  which  the  atoms  are  fixed  are  called 
inodorous. 

The  difference  of  bodies  is  very  great  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  odours  are  developed.  Some  permit 
them  to  escape  only  when  they  are  heated  ;  others  only 
when  rubbed.  Some  again  produce  very  weak  odours, 
while  others  produce  only  those  which  are  highly  pow- 
erful. Such  is  the  extreme  tenuity  of  odoriferous  par- 
ticles, that  a  body  may  produce  them  for  a  very  long 
time  without  losing  weight  in  any  sensible  degree. 

Every  odoriferous  body  has  an  odour'  peculiar  to 
itself. 

As  these  bodies  are  very  numerous,  there  have  been 
attempts  made  to  class  them,  which  have  nevertheless 
all  failed. 

Odours  can  be  distinguished  only  into  weak  and 
strong,  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  We  can  recognise 
odouFs  which  are  musky,  aromatic,  fetid,  rancid,  sper 
matic,  pungent,  muriatic,  &c.  Some  are  fugitive,  others 
tenacious.  In  most  cases  an  odour  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed but  by  comparing  it  with  some  known  body.  There 
have  been  attributed  to  odours  properties  which  are 
nourishing,  medical,  and  even  venomous;  but  in  the 
cases  which  have  given  rise  to  these  opinions,  might 
not  the  influence  of  odours  have  been  confounded  with 
the  effects  of  absorption  ?  A  man  who  pounds  jalap 
for  some  time  will  be  purged  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
he  had  actually  swallowed  part  of  it  This  ought  not 
'o  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  odours,  but  rather  to 
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the  particles  which,  being  spread  around,  float  In  the 
air,  and  are  introduced  either  with  the  saliva  or  with 
the  breath.  We  ought  to  attribute  to  the  same  cause 
the  drunkenness  of  persons  who  arc  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  vapours  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  air  tf 
the  only  vehicle  of  odours ;  it  transports  them  to  a 
distance  ;  they  are  also  produced,  however,  in  vacuo, 
and  there  aie  bodies  which  project  odoriferous  parti- 
cles with  a  certain  force.  This  matter  has  not  yet 
been  carefully  studied  ;  it  is  not  known  if,  In  the  pro- 
pagation of  odours,  there  be  any  thing  analogous  to 
the  divergence,  the  convergence,  to  the  reflection,  or 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  Odours  mix  or 
combine  with  many  liquids,  as  well  as  solids.  This  is 
the  means  employed  to  fix  or  preserve  them.  Liquids, 
gases,  vapours,  as  well  as  many  solid  bodies  reduced 
io  powder,  possess  the  property  of  acting  on  the  organs 
of  smell. 

Apparatus  for  smelling— The  olfactory  apparatus 
ought  to  be  represented  as  a  sort  of  sieve,  placid  in  the 
passage  of  the  air,  as  it  is  introduced  into  the  chert, 
and  intended  to  stop  every  foreign  body  that  may  be 
mixed  with  the  air,  particularly  the  odours. 

This  apparatus  is  extremely  simple;  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  sight  and  the  hearing  ;  since  it 
presents  no  pnrt  anterior  to  the  nerve,  destined  for  the 
physical  modification  of  the  external  impulse,  the 
nerve  is  to  a  certain  degree  exposed.  The  apparatus 
is  composed  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  covers 
the  nasal  cavities,  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the 
sinuses,  and  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  pituitary  membrane  covers  the  whole  extent  of 
the  nostrils,  increases  the  thickness  of  the  spongy  bones 
very  much,  is  continued  beyond  their  edges  and  tlnir 
extremities,  so  that  the  air  cannot  traverse  the  nostrils 
but  in  a  long  narrow  direction.  This  membrane  is 
thick,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  bones  and  cartilages 
that  It  covers.  Its  surface  presents  an  infinity  of  small 
projections,  which  have  been  considered  by  some  as 
nervous  papilla:,  by  others  as  mucous  follicles,  but 
u'hich,  according  to  all  appearance,  are  vascular. 

These  small  projections  give  to  the  membrane  an 
appearance  of  velvet.  The  pituitary  is  agreeable  and 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  it  receives  a  great  number  of 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  passages  through  which  the 
air  proceeds  to  arrive  at  the  fauces  deserve  attcnlion. 

These  are  three  in  number.  They  are  distinguished  in 
anatomy  by  the  names  of  inferior,  middle,  and  superior 
mentus.  The  inferior  is  the  broadest  and  the  longest, 
the  least  oblique  and  least  crooked  ;  the  middle  one  is 
the  narrowest,  almost  as  long,  but  of  greater  extent 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  superior  is  mud:  shorter, 
more  oblique,  and  narrower.  It  is  necessary  to  add  to 
these  the  interval,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  which 
separates  the  partition  of  the  external  side  of  the  nos- 
trils in  its  whole  extent.  These  canals  are  so  narrow, 
that  the  least  swelling  of  the  pituitary  renders  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  in  the  nostrils  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible. 

The  two  superior  meatus  communicate  with  certain 
cavities,  of  dimensions  more  or  less  considerable, 
which  are  hollowed  out  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and 
are  called  sinuses.  These  sinuses  are  the  maxillary, 
the  palatine,  the  sphenoidal,  the  frontal;  and  those 
which  are  hollowed  out  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  ethmoidal  cells. 

The  sinuses  communicate  only  with  the  two  supe- 
rior meatus. 

The  frontal,  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  anterior  cells 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  open  into  the  middle  meatus ;  the 
sphenoidal,  the  palatine  sinus,  the  posterior  cells  or 
the  ethmoid,  open  into  the  superior  meatus.  The 
sinuses  are  covered  by  other  soft  me|nbranes,  very  lit- 
tle adherent  to  the  sides,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
mucous  kind.  It  secretes  more  or  less  abundantly  a 
matter  called  nasal  mucus,  which  is  continually  spread 
over  the  pituitary,  and  seems  very  useful  in  smelling. 
A  more  considerable  extent  of  the  sinus  appeals  to  co 
incide  with  a  greater  perfection  of  the  smell.  This  is 
at  least  one  of  the  most  positive  results  of  comparative 
physiology. 

The  olfactory  nerve  springs,  by  three  distinct  roots, 
from  the  posterior,  inferior,  and  internal  parts  of  tho 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  Prismatic  at  first,  it  pro 
ceeds  towards  the  perforated  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bnnc 
It  swells  all  at  once,  and  then  divides  itself  into  a 
great  number  of  small  threads,  which  spread  them- 
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i«*vea  upon  the  pituitary  membrane,  principally  on  the 
biiperior  part  of  it. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  filaments  of  the  ol- 
factory nerves  have  never  been  traced  upon  the  infe- 
rior spongy  bones,  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
middle  meatus,  nor  in  any  of  the  sinuses.  Tl>e  pitui- 
tary membrane  receives  not  only  the  nerves  of  the  first 
paii-|  but  also  a  great  number  of  threads,  which  spring 
from  the  internal  aspect  of  the  spheno-palatine  gan- 
glion. These  threads  are  distributed  in  the  meatus. 
and  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  membrane.  It  covers 
also,  for  a  considerable  length,  the  ethmoidal  thread  of 
the  nasal  nerve,  and  receives  from  it  a  considerable 
number  of  filaments.  The  membrane  which  covers 
tniu  receives  also  a  number  of  nervous  ramifi- 
cations. 

The  nasal  fossa  communicate  outwardly  by  means 
of  the  nostrils,  the  form  and  size  of  which  are  very  va- 
riable. The  nostrils  are  covered  with  hair  on  the  in- 
side, and  are  capable  of  being  increased  in  size  by 
muscular  action.  The  nasal  fossa;  open  into  the  pha- 
rynx by  the  posterior  nostrils. 

.Mechanism  of  Smelling.— Smell  is  exerted  essen- 
tially at  the  moment  when  the  air  traverses  the  nasal 
fossa;  in  proceeding  towards  the  lungs.  We  very  rarely 
perceive  any  odour  when  the  air  proceeds  from  the 
lungs  ;  it  happens  sometimes,  however,  particularly  in 
organic  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

The  mechanism  of  smeil  is  extremely  simple.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  the  odoriferous  particles  should  be 
stopped  upon  the  pituitary  membrane,  particularly  in 
the  places  where  it  receives  the  threads  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves. 

As  it  is  exactly  in  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal 
fcssie,  where  the  extremes  are  so  narrow,  that  they  are 
covered  with  mucus,  it  is  also  natural  that  the  parti- 
cles should  stop  there. 

We  may  conceive  the  utility  of  mucus.  Its  physical 
properties  are  such  that  it  appears  to  have  a  much 
greater  affinity  with  the  odoriferous  particles  than  with 
air;  it  is  also  extremely  important  to  the  olfactory 
sense,  that  the  nasal  mucus  should  always  preserve  the 
same  physical  properties.  Whenever  they  are  changed, 
as  it  is  observed  in  different  degrees  of  r.uryza,  the 
smell  is  either  not  exerted  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  distribution  of  the  ol- 
factory nerves,  it  is  evident  that  the  odours  that  reach 
the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavities  will  be  perceived 
with  greater  facility  and  acutencss  :  tor  this  reason, 
when  we  wish  to  feel  more  acutely,  and  with  greater 
exactness,  the  odour  of  any  body,  we  modify  the  air  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  directed  towards  this 
point.  For  the  same  reason,  those  who  take  snuff  en- 
deavour also  to  make  it  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  fossa;.  The  internal  face  of  the  ossa  spongiosa 
appears  well  disposed  to  stop  the  odours  at  the  instant 
the  air  passes.  And,  as  thete  is  an  extreme  sensibility 
in  this  point,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  here  the 
smell  is  exerted,  though  the  filaments  of  the  first  pair 
have  not  been  traced  so  far. 

Physiologists  have  not  yet  determined  the  use  of  the 
external  nose  in  smelling;  it  appears  intended  Indirect 
the  air  charged  with  odours  towards  the  superior  part 
of  the  nasal  cavities. 

Those  persons  who  have  their  noses  deformed,  par- 
ticularly if  broken  ;  those  who  have  small  nostrils,  di- 
rected forward,  have  in  general  almost  no  smell.  The 
loss  of  the  nose,  rither  by  sickness  or  accident,  causes 
almost  entirely  the  loss  of  smell.  Such  people  recover 
the  benefit  of  this  sense  by  the  use  of  an  artificial 
nose. 

The  onlv  use  of  the  sinuses  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, is  "thai  of  furnishing  the  greater  pent  of  the 
i)  i  ;il  mucus.  The  other  uses  which  are  attributed  to 
them  are,  to  serve  as  a  depot  to  the  air  charged  with 
odoriferous  particles,  to  augment  the  extent  of  the  sur- 
face which  Is  sensible  to  odours,  and  to  receive  a  por- 
tion ol  the  an  that  we  inspire  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  power  of  smell  in  action,  &c.  These  are  far  from 
being  certain. 

Vapours  and  gases  appear  to  act  in  the  same  manner 
upon  tin-  pituitary  membrane  as  odours.  The  mecha- 
nic  f  it   ouglit,  however,  to  be  a   little  different. 

Bodies  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  have  a  very  strong 
action  on  this  membrane;  even  their  first  contact  is 
painful;  but  habit  chances  the  pain  into  pleasure,  as  Is 
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seen  in  tiie  case  of  taking  snuff.  In  medicine,  this  rtftV 
perty  of  the  pituitary  membrane  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  sharp  instantaneous  pain. 

In  the  history  of  smell,  the  use  of  those  hairs  with 
which  tl>e  nostrils  and  the  nasal  fotsae  are  provided, 
must  not  he  forgotten.  Perhaps  they  are  intended  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  along  with  the 
air  into  the  nasal  fossa;.  In  this  case,  they  would  bear 
a  strong  analogy  to  the  eyelashes,  and  the  hairs  with 
which  the  ear  is  provided. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is  es- 
pecially employed  in  transmitting  to  the  brain  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  odoriferous  bodies ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  other  nerves,  which  are 
placed  upon  ihepituitary,  as  well  as  those  near  it,  may 
not  concur  in  the  same  function-." — Magendie '3  Pliy- 
sudngy. 

SMELT.     See  Salmo  eperlanus. 

SMI'LAX.  (From  outXcvia,  to  cut:  so  called  from? 
the  roughness  of  its  leaves  and  stalk.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dimcia ; 
Order,  Octandria.    Rough  bind-weed. 

Smilax  china.  The  systematic  name  of  the  China 
root  tree.  China  ;  China  orientalis  ;  Sankira  ;  Gua- 
quara  ;  Smilax  aspcra  Chinensis.  China  root.  It  was 
formerly  in  esteem,  as  sarsaparilla  now  is,  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  disease,  and  cutaneous  disorders. 

Smilax,  Chinese.    See  Smilax  china. 

Smilax  sarsaparilla.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  sarsaparilla.  Sarsaparilla; 
Smilax  aspera  Peruviana  ;  Sarsa;  Carivillandi ;  Jva 
pecanga ;  Macapatli;  Zarza;  Zarzaparilla ;  Salsa- 
parilla;  Zarcaparilla,  The  root  of  this  plant,  Smilax 
— caule  aculeato  angulato,  foliis  inermibus  ovatis  re 
tuso  mucronatis  trinerviis,  of  Lintueus,  has  a  farina 
ceous,  somewhat  bitter  taste, and  nosmell.  Abouttwo 
centuries  ago  it  was  introduced  into  Spain,  as  an  un 
doubled  specific  in  syphilitic  disorders;  but  owing  to 
difference  of  climate,  or  other  causes,  it  has  not  an- 
swered the  character  which  h  had  acquired  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  It  is  now  considered  as  capable 
of  improving  the  general  habit  of  body,  after  it  has  beei> 
reduced  by  the  continued  use  of  mercury. 

To  refute  the  opinion  that  sarsaparilla  possesses  an- 
tisyphilitic  virtues,  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
divides  the  subject  into  two  distinct  questions.  1.  Is 
the  sarsaparilla  root,  wlicn  given  alone,  to  be  safely  re- 
lied on  in  the  treatment  of  lues  venerea  ?  The  late  Mr. 
Eloomfield,  his  predecessor,  and  during  some  years  his 
colleague  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  has  given  a  very  de- 
cided answer  to  this  question :  "I  solemnly  declare," 
says  he,  "  I  never  saw  a  single  instance  in  my  life 
where  it  cured  that  disorder  without  the  assistance  of 
mercury,  either  at  the  same  time  with  it,  or  when  it 
had  been  previously  taken  before  the  decoction  was  di- 
rected." Pearson's  experience,  during  many  years,  co- 
incides entirely  with  the  observations  of  Rloomfieli*. 
He  has  employed  the  sarsaparilla,  in  powder  and  in  de- 
coctions, in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  cases,  and 
feels  himself  fully  antborized  to  assert,  that  this  plant 
has  not  the  power  of  curing  any  one  form  of  the  lues 
venerea.  The  sarsaparilla,  indeed,  like  the  gnaiacum, 
is  capable  of  alleviating  symptoms  derived  from  the 
venereal  virus;  and  it  sometimes  manifests  the  power 
of  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  destructive  ravages  of 
that  contagion  ;  but  where  the  poison  has  not  been  pre- 
viously subdued  by  mercury,  the  symptoms  will  quick- 
ly return;  and,  in  addition  to  them,  we  often  see  the 
most  indubitable  proofs  that  the  disease  is  making  an 
actual  progress,  during  the  regular  administration  of 
the  vegetable  remedy. 

2.  When  the  sarsaparilla  root  is  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  mercury,  does  it  render  the  mercurial  course 
more  certain  and  efficacious  ?  In  replying  to  this  query, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  phrase,  M  to  Increase 
the  efficacy  of  mercury,"  may  imply,  that  a  smaller 
quantity  of  this  mineral  antidote  will  confer  security 
on  an  infected  person,  when  sarsaparilla  is  added  to  it  , 
or  it  may  mean,  that  mercury  would  be  sometimes  un- 
equal to  thecure,  without  the  aid  of  sarsaparilla.  If  a 
decoction  of  this  root  did  indeed  possess  so  admirable 
a  quality,  that  the  quantity  of  mercury,  necessary  to 
effect  a  cure,  might  be  safely  reduced,  whenever  it  was 
given  during  n  mercurial  course,  it  would  form  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  Materia  Medlca.  This  opi- 
nion has  been,  however,  unfortunately  falsified  by  th« 
most  ample  experience,  and  Whoever  shall  be  so  un 
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wary  nslo  act  upon  such  a  presumption,  will  be  sure  to 
find  his  own  and  his  patient's  expectations  cgregiously 
disappointed. 

Il'the  sarsaparilla  root  lie  a  genuine  antidote  against 
the  syphilitic  virus,  it  ought  to  curt:  the  disease  ad- 
ministered alone ;  but,  if  no  direct  proof  can  he  ad- 
duced of  its  being  equal  to  this,  any  arguments  (banded 
on  histories  where  mercury  has  been  previously  given, 
or  where  both  the  medicines  were  administered  at  the 
same  lime,  must  be  ambiguous  and  undecisive. 

It  appears  probable,  that  Sir  William  Fordyce,  arid 
some  other  persons,  entertained  a  notion,  that  there 
were  certain  venereal  symptoms  which  commonly  re- 
sisted the  potency  of  mercury,  and  that  the  sarsapa- 
rilla  was  an  appropriate  remedy  in  these  cases.  This 
opinion,  it  is  presumed,  is  not  correct,  for  it  militates 
against  all  Mr.  P.  has  ever  observed  of  the  progress 
and  treatment  of  lues  venerea.  Indeed,  those  patients 
who  have  lately  used  a  full  course  of  mercury,  often 
complain  of  nocturnal  pains  in  their  limbs:  they  are 
sometimes  afflicted  with  painful  enlargements  of  the 
elbow  and  kuee-joints;  or  they  have  membranous 
nodes, cutaneous  exulcerations,  and  certain  other  symp- 
toms, resembling  those  which  are  the  offspring  of  the 
venereal  virus. 

It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that  appearances  like 
these  are  mistaken  for  a  true  venereal  aflection.  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  error,  mercury  is  administered, 
which  never  fails  to  exasperate  the  disease.  Now,  if  a 
strong  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  root  be  given  to  per- 
sons under  these  circumstances,  it  will  seldom  fail  of 
producing  the  most  beneficial  effects:  hence  it  ha 
contended,  that  symptoms  derived  from  the  contagion 
of  lues  venerea,  which  could  not  be  cured  by  mercury, 
have  finally  yielded  to  tliis  vegetable  remedy.  It  must 
t)e  acknowledged,  that  representations  of  this  kind 
have  a  specious  and  imposing  air;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Pearson  endeavours  to  prove,  that  they  are  neither  ex- 
act nor  conclusive.  If  any  of  the  above-named  symp- 
toms should  appear  near  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of 
mercury,  when  that  medicine  was  operating  power 
fully  on  the  whole  system,  it  wouhl  be  a  strange  and 
inexpiicable  thing  if  they  could  possibly  be  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  uncontrolled  agency  of  the  vene- 
real virus. 

This  would  imply  something  like  a  palpable  contra- 
diction that  the  antidote  should  be  operating  with  suffi- 
cient efficacy  to  cure  the  venereal  symptoms,  for  which 
it  was  directed,  while,  at  the  same  time  the  venereal 
virus  was  proceeding  to  contaminate  new  parts,  and  to 
-excite  a  new  order  of  appearances. 

One  source,  and  a  very  common  one,  to  which  some 
of  the  mistakes  committed  upon  this  subject  may  be 
traced,  is  a  persuasion  that  every  morbid  alteration 
which  arises  in  an  infected  person  is  actually  tainted 
with  the  venereal  virus,  and  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  it 
i-  its  true  cause. 

Every  experienced  surgeon  must,  however,  be  aware, 
that  very  little  of  truth  and  reality  exists  in  a  represen- 
tation of  this  kind.  The  contagious  matter,  and  the 
mineral  specific  may  jointly  produce,  in  certain  habits 
of  body,  a  new  series  of  symptoms,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  venereai,  which  cannot  be  cured  by 
mercury,  and  whieh  are  sometimes  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  simple  and  natural  effects  of  the  venereal  virus. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  appearances 
may  be  sometimes  removed  by  sarsaparilla,  the  vene- 
real virus  still  remaiuing  in  the  system ;  and,  when  the 
force  of  that  poison  has  been  completely  subdued  by 
mercury,  the  same  vegetable  is  also  capable  of  freeing 
the  patient  from  what  may  be  called  the  sequels  of  a 
mercurial  course. 

The  root  of  the  sarsaparilla  is  sometimes  employed 
in  rheumatic  affections,  scrofula,  and  cutaneous  com- 
plaints, where  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  prevails. 

["  SMITH,  Eunu  H.,  M.  D.  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of 
the  first  projectors  of  the  New-York  Medical  Reposi- 
tory, uniting  with  Drs.  Mitchill  and  Miller  in  establish- 
ing one  of  the  first  Medical  and  Scientific  Journals  in 
this  country.  He,  however,  survived  but  a  short  lime 
after  its  commencing,  having  died  of  the  Yellow-Fever 
in  New- York,  in  1798.  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith  was  born  in 
Litchfield,  in  Connecticut,  in  1771,  and  died  in  the 
27th  year  of  his  age. 

*  In  announcing  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  sur- 
viving editors  of  the  Medical  Repository  thus  speak: 
As  a  Physician  his  loss  is  irreptralile.  He  had  explored 
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I  at  his  early  age  an  extent  of  Medical  learning,  for  wrhio* 
the  longest  lives  are  seldom  found  suflicient.    The 
love  of  science,  and  the  Impulse  of  philanthropy,  di- 
rected his  h  hole  professional  career,  and  left  lltlli 
for  the  calculations  of  emolument,     lie   had  formed 
vast  designs  of  medical  improvement,  which  I 
the  whole  family  of  mankind ;  was  animated  by  tlJB 
soul  of  benevolence,  and  aspired  after  every  object  of  a 
liberal  and  a  dignified  ambition.    He  was  ii|>e  for  tin 
highest  honours  of  his  profession  ;  his  merits  u 
day  becoming  more  conspicuous,  and  nothing  but  ln^ 
premature  fate  deprived  him  of  that  extraordinary  iV 
gree  of  public  confidence  which  awaited  a  longer  con 
tinuance  of  his  life." — JV.  )'.  Med.  Hcpos.  A.] 

Smy  union  lioirreNSE.    See  Iiiipcraloria  oslruikium 

SMY  liN'H'M.     (So  called  from  ouvpwx,  myrrh,  the 

smell  of  Ihe  seed  resembling  that  of  myrrh  verj  much.) 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.     Class,  Pentandria; 

Order,  Digynia. 

S.HYRNtti.M  0XC8ATRUM.     The  systematic   name  of 
the  plant  called  Alexanders.     Hipposeltnum  ;  Smjp-- 
nu;m  ;    .Mucerona ;    Maccdonitium ;    Herbs. 
tlrina;  (iricJum;  AgriuttHnum.     Common  Alexan- 
ders.    This  plant  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Our  l'.ii- 
dens,  for  culinary  use,  but  is  now  superseded  i  ■ 
The  seeds  are  bitter  and  aromatic,  end  the 
more  powerfully  bitter.     They  staud  recommended  as 
resolvents,  diuretics,  and  em  menagogues,  though 
used  in  medical  prescriptions. 

Smyrniu.w  rotundifolium.  The  blanched  leaves 
of  this  species  aresaid  to  be  more  agreeable  than  throw 
of  the  olusatruiu. 

SXAIL.     See  l.imax. 

Snadsccdcd  glassicorl.     See  SaJsola  kali. 
SNAKE.    Anguis.    The  flesh  was  formerly  made 
into  broth  as  a  restorative. 

Snak»,  common.    The  Coluber  natriz,  of  Linr.a-us. 
Snake,  rattle.    See  Coluber. 

SNAKEROOT.  See  Arislelockia  serpentaria,  a:id 
Poly  gala  senega. 

[Snake-root,  black.     See   Cimicifurra.     A. 
.SNAKEWEED.     See  Polvgonumbistorta. 
SNAKEWOOD.     See  Colubrinum  lignum. 
Snake-killing  birtkwvrt.  See  Aristolockia  an  rruicida 
SNAP-DRAGON.    See  Antirrhinum. 
SNEEZE  WORT.      (So  called,   because  the  dried 
flowers  and  roots,  when  powdered,  cause  sneezing  when 
applied  to  the  nose.)     See  Achillea  plarmica. 

SNEEZING.      Snernutatio.     A  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  from  irritation  of  the  nos- 
trils. 
SNUFF.    See  Mcotiana. 
SOAP.     See  Sapo. 

SOAP-BERRY.     See  Saponaria  tfficinal,s 
SOAP,  MOUNTAIN.     A  pale  brownish  black  mr 
neral,  which  has  a  greasy  feel ;  writes,  but  does  not 
soil:  and  occurs  in  trap  rocks  in  thefelc  of  Skye.     It  is 
used  in  crayon  painting. 
SOAP-STONE.    See  Steatite. 
SOAP-TREE.     See  Saponaria. 
SOAP-WORT.     See  Saponaria. 
Socotorine  alots.     Alois  brought   from    Socotora 
See  Alot. 

SO'DA.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  name  now 
universally  given  by  chemists  and  physicians  to  tlie 
mineral  alkali. 

It  is  obtained  from  several  sources,  but  principal fy 
from  plants  growing  on  the  sea  coast.  It.  occurs  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  united  with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
boracic  acids;  it  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Egypt,  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  It  appears  to  be 
deposited  in  large  impure  masses,  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  various  countries,  from  which  it  is  cs- 
traded  by  running  waters.  Thus  it  is  found,  after  tire 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water,  mixed  « 
in  the  bottom  of  lakes  in  Hungary;  in  the  neighboui 
hood  of  Bilin  in  Bohemia;  and  in  Switzerland.  I. 
occurs  also  in  China,  and  near  Tripoli;  in  Syria,  Egypt. 
Persia,  and  India.  It  frequently  oozes  out  of  walls  and 
crystallizes  on  their  surface.  Like  potassa.it  is  pio- 
cured  by  lixiviation  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants,  but 
only  from  those  which  grow  upon  the  sea-shoi. 
variety  of  plants  employed  for  this  purpose  is  very 
considerable.  In  Spain,  soda  is  procured  from  different 
species  of  the  Salsola  and  Salicoj-nia,  and  the  Batis 
maritima.  The  '/.ostcra  maritima  is  burnt  in  some 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic.    In  tl  is  country 
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we  burn  tnc  various  species  of  fuoi;  and  in  France 
faey  burn  the  Chenopodium  mariiimum.  See  Soda 
impura. 

The  alkali  thus  procured  is  more  or  less  pure,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  particular  plant  from  which 
it  is  obtained.  The  greatest  part,  however,  is  a  sub- 
carbonair.  of  soda 

"  To  procure  pure  soda,  we  must  boil  a  solution  of 
the  pun;  carbonate  with  half  its  weight  of  quicklime, 
and  after  subsidence  decant  the  clear  ley,  and  evapo- 
rate in  a  clean  iron  or  silver  vessel,  till  the  liquid  flows 
quietly  like  oil.  It  must  then  be  poured  out  on  a  po- 
lished iron  |/!ate.  It  concretes  into  a  hard  white  cake, 
which  is  to  he  immediately  broken  in  pieces,  and  put 
up,  while  still  hot,  in  a  phial,  which  must  De  well 
corked.  If  the  carbonate  of  soda  be  somewhat  im- 
pure, then,  after  the  action  of  lime,  and  subsequent 
concentration  of  the  ley,  alkohol  must  be  digested  on 
it,  which  will  dissolve  only  the  caustic  pure  soda,  and 
leave  the  heterogeneous  salts.  Uy  distilling  of  the  al- 
kohol  in  a  silver  alembic,  the  alkali  may  then  be  ob- 
tained pure. 

This  white  solid  substance  is,  however,  not  absolute 
soda,  but  a  hydrate,  consisting  of  about  100  soda  +  28 
water ;  or  of  nearly  77  -f-  23,  in  100.  If  a  piece  of  this 
soda  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  softens  and  becomes 
pasty;  hut  it  never  deliquesces  into  an  oily  looking  li- 
quid, as  potassa  does.  The  soda  in  fact  soon  becomes 
drier,  because  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  it.  passes  into  an  efflorescent  carbonate.  Soda 
is  distinguishable  from  potassa  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which  forms  a  very  soluble  salt  with  the  former,  and  a 
sparingly  soluble  one  with  the  latter;  by  muriate  of 
platina  and  tartaric  acid,  which  occasions  precipitates 
with  potassa  salts,  but  not  with  those  of  soda. 

The  basis  of  soda  is  a  peculiar  metal,  called  sodium, 
discovered  by  Sir  II.  Davy  in  1807,  a  few  days  after  he 
discovered  potassium.  It  may  be  procured  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  potassium,  by  electrical  or  chemi- 
cal decomposition  of  the  pure  hydrate.  A  rather  higher 
degree  of  heat,  and  greater  voltaic  power,  are  required 
to  decompose  soda  than  potassa.  Sodium  resembles 
potassium  in  many  of  its  characters.  It  is  as  white  as 
silver,  possesses  great  lustre,  and  is  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity.  It  enters  into  fusion  at  about280°  Fahr., 
and  rises  in  vapour  at  a  strong  red  heat.  Its  sp.  gr.  is, 
according  to  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  0.972,  at  the 
temperature  of  "59°  Fahr.  In  the  cold,  it  exercises 
scarcely  any  action  on  diy  air,  or  oxygen.  Bui  when 
healed  strongly  in  oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  burns  with 
great  brilliancy.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  effer- 
vesces violently,  but  does  not  inflame,  swims  on  the 
surface,  gradually  diminishes  with  great  agitation,  and 
renders  the  water  a  solution  of  soda.  It  acts  upon 
most  substances  in  a  manner  similar  to  potassium,  but 
Willi  less  energy.  It  tarnishes  in  the  air,  but  more 
slowly ;  and,  like  potassium,  it  is  best  preserved  under 
naphtha. 

Sodium  forms  two  distinct  combinations  with  oxy- 
gen ;  one  is  pure  soda,  whose  hydrale  is  above  de- 
scribed; the  other  is  the  orange  oxide  of  sodium,  ob- 
served, like  the  preceding  oxide,  fust  by  Sir  H.  D3vy  in 
1807,  but  of  which  the  true  nature  was  pointed  out,  in 
1810,  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard. 

Pure  soda  may  be  formed  by  burning  sodium  in  a 
quantity  of  air,  containing  no  more  oxygen  than  is 
sufficient  for  its  conversion  into  this  alkaii;  i.e.  the 
metal  must  be  in  excess :  a  strong  degree  of  heat  must 
he  employed. 

Pure  soda  is  of  a  gray  colour,  it  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  requires  a  strong 
red  heat  for  its  fusion.  When  a  little  water  is  added 
to  it,  there  is  a  violent  action  between  the  two  bodies; 
the  soda  becomes  while,  crystalline  in  its  appearance, 
find  much  more  fusible  and  volatile.  It  is  then  the 
substance  commonly  called  pure  or  caustic  soda;  but 
properly  styled  the  hydrate. 

The  other  oxide  or peroxide  of  sodium  nay  be  formed 
by  burning  sodium  inoxveen,  in  excess.  It  is  of  adeep 
orange  colour,  very  fusible,  and  a  non-conductor  of 
dectricity.  When  acted  on  by  water,  it  gives  off 
oxygen,  and  the  water  becomes  a  solution  of  soda.  It 
deflagrates  when  strongly  heated  with  combustible 
bodtfi 

The  proportion*  of  oxygen  in  soda,  and  m  the  orange 
pero\id9of  ■  odium,  are  easily  learned  by  the  action  of 
BOdiuii  "!  niHwygeu.    U  agiven  weichtof 
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sodium,  in  a  little  glass  tube.be  thrown  by  means  ol 
i he  finger  under  a  graduated  inverted  jar  filled  with 
water,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  will  indicate 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  metal  to 
form  soda  ;  and  when  sodium  is  slowly  burned  in  a 
ray  of  platina  (lined  with  drv  common  salt),  in 
oxygen  in  great  excess,  from  the  saantity  of  oxygen  ab 
sorbed  the  composition  of  the  peioxidemay  be  learned. 
From  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments,  compared  with  those 
of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  it  appears  that  the  prime 
equivalent  of  sodium  is  3.0,  and  that  of  dry  soda,  or 
protoxide  of  sodium,  4.0;  while  the  orange  oxide  or 
deutoxide  is  5.0.  The  numbersgiven  by  Thenard  are, 
for  the  first,  100  metal  +  33.995  oxygen ;  and  for  tilt 
second,  100  metal  +  67.990  oxygen. 

Another  oxide  is  described  containing  less  oxygen 
than  soda;  it  is  therefore  a  sub-oxide.  When  sodium 
is  kept  for  some  time  in  a  small  quantity  of  moist  air, 
or  when  sodium  in  excess  is  heated  with  hydrate  of 
soda,  a  dark  grayish  substance  is  formed,  more  inflam- 
mable than  sodium,  and  which  affords  hydrogen  by  its 
action  upon  water. 

Only  one  combination  of  sodium  and  chlorine  is 
known.  This  is  the  important  substance,  common  salt. 
It  may  be  formed  directly  by  combustion,  or  by  decom- 
posing any  compound  of  chlorine  by  sodium.  Sodium 
has  a  much  stronger  attraction  for  chlorine  than  for 
oxygen :  and  soda,  or  its  hydrate,  is  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  oxygen  being  expelled  from  the  first,  and 
oxygen  and  water  from  the  second. 

Potassium  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  chlorine  than 
sodium  has ;  and  one  mode  of  procuring  sodium  easily, 
is  by  heating  together  to  redness  common  salt  and  po- 
tassium. The  chloride  of  sodium,  improperly  called 
the  muriate,  consists  of  4.5  chlorine  +  3.0  sodium. 
There  is  no  known  action  between  sodium  and  hydro- 
gen or  azote. 

Sodium  combines  readily  with  sulphur  and  with 
phosphorus,  presenting  similar  phenomena  to  those 
presented  by  potassium.  The  sulphurets  and  phos- 
phurets  of  sodium  agree  in  their  general  properties 
with  those  of  potassium,  except  that  they  are  rather 
less  inflammable.  They  form,  by  burning,  acidulous 
compounds  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  and  soda. 

Potassium  and  sodium  combine  with  great  facility, 
and  form  peculiar  compounds,  which  differ  in  their 
properties,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  constitu- 
ents. By  a  small  quantity  of  sodium,  potassium  is 
rendered  fluid  at  common  temperatures,  and  its  sp.  gr. 
is  considerably  diminished.  Eight  parts  of  potassium, 
and  one  of  sodium,  form  a  compound  that  swims  in 
naphtha,  and  that  is  fluid  at  the  common  temperature 
of  the  air.  Three  parts  of  sodium,  and  one  of  potas- 
sium, make  a  compound  fluid  at  common  tempera- 
tures. A  little  potassium  destroys  the  ductility  of  so- 
dium, and  renders  it  very  brittle  and  soft.  Since  the 
prime  of  potassium  is  to  that  of  sodium  as  5  to  3,  it 
will  require  the  former  quantity  of  potassium  to  elimi- 
nate the  latter  quantity  of  sodium  from  the  chloride. 
The  attractions  of  potassium,  for  all  substances  that 
have  been  examined,  are  stronger  than  those  of  so 
dium. 

Soda  is  the  basis  of  common  salt,  of  plate  and 
crown-glass,  and  of  all  hard  soaps." 

The  compounds  of  soda  used  in  medicine  are  th<» 
following: 

1.  Sodx  acetas.  G.  Sodx  murias 

2.  boras.  7.  phosphas 

3.  carbonas.  8.  sulphas. 

4.  subcarbonas.        9.  tartras. 

5- ex-  10.  Soda  tai  tarizata. 

siccata.  11.  Sapo  durus. 

Soda  acetata.  A  neutral  salt  formed  of  a  combi 
nation  of  acetic  acid  with  the  mineral  alkali.  Its  vir- 
tues are  similar  to  those  of  the  acetate  of  potassa. 

Soda  boraxata.     See  Borax 

Soda,  carbonate  of.     See  Sods  carbunas. 

Soda  hispanica.     See  Soda  inpura. 

Soda  hispanica  purificata.  See  Soda  subcat 
bonus. 

Soda  impura.  Impure  soda.  Soda  ;  Barilla  ;  B or 
riglia;  Harillor;  Anatro*  ;  Natron;  Jtnaton ;  JW- 
trum  antiquorum  ;  Jlpkronitrum  ;  Banrach;  Sal  alka- 
linus  fix.ua  fossilus  ;  Carbonas  soda  impurus  ;  Sub- 
carbonas soda  iinpura.  Soda.  Barilla  is  the  term 
given,  in  commerce,  to  the  impure  mineral  alkali,  oi 
impel  feet  carbonate  of  soda,  imported  from.  Spain  atu) 
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Uie  Levant  It  is  made  by  burning  to  ashes  different 
plants  that  grow  on  the  seashore,  chiefly  of  the  semis 
Saisola.  Many  have  referred  it  to  tile  Salsola  kali,  of 
Linnaus;  but  various  other  plants,  on  being  burned, 
are  found  to  afford  this  alkali,  and  some  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  this:  these  are, 

1.  The  Salsola  saliva,  of  Linn.TUs.  Salsola  sonda, 
.">f  Lofling.  Kali  hispanicum  supinum  annuum  srdi- 
foliis  brevibus.  Kali  d'alicantc.  This  grows  abun- 
dantly on  that  part  of  the  Spanish  coast  which  is 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  This  plant  is  de- 
servedly first  enumerated  by  Professor  Murray,  as  it 
supplies  all  the  best  soda  consumed  in  Europe,  which 
by  us  is  culled  Spanish  or  Alicant  soda,  and  by  the 
Spanish  merchants  Barilla de  Alicante. 

"■Salsola  soda,  of  LinruEiis.  Kali  majus  cochleato 
semine ;  L.e  Salicur.  This  species,  which  grows  on 
the  French  Mediterranean  coast,  is  much  used  in  Lan- 
guedoc  for  the  preparation  of  tins  salt,  which  is  usually 
exported  to  Sicily  and  Italy. 

3.  Salsola  tragus,  of  LinnaMis,  affords  an  ordinary 
kind  of  soda,  with  which  the  French  frequently  ini.v 
that  made  in  I.aimuedoc.  This  adulteration  is  also 
practised  by  the  Sicilians,  who  distinguish  the  plant  by 
the  term  salvaggia. 

4.  Salicnrnia  hcrbacea,  of  Linna'Us,  is  common  in 
salt  marshes,  and  on  the  sea  shore  all  over  Europe. 
Linntrus  prefers  the  soda  obtained  from  this  plant  to 
that  of  all  the  others;  but  though  the  quantity  of  al- 
kali which  it  yields  is  very  considerable,  it  is'  mixed 
with  much  common  salt. 

5.  Salicomia  arabica,  of  Linna-us,  and  also  the  S\Ie- 
icmbryanthemum  ncdifiorum,  and  Plantago  squarrosa. 
Ml  these,  according  to  Alpinus,  afford  this  alkali.  It 
nas  also  been  procured  from  several  of  the  fuci,  espe- 
cially F.  vesicolosus,  and  distinguished  here  by  the 
name  kelp.  Various  other  marine  plants  might  also 
be  noticed  as  yielding  an  impure  soda  by  combustion; 
but  the  principal  are  confined  to  the  genus  salsola,  and 
that  of  salicomia.  The  salsola  kali,"  on  the  authority 
of  Rawolf,  is  the  species  from  which  the  salt  is  usually 
obtained  in  eastern  countries;  which  is  brought  to  us 
in  hard  porous  masses,  of  a  speckled  brown  colour. 
Kelp,  a  still  more  impure  alkali,  made  in  this  country  by 
burning  various  sea-weeds,  is  sometimes  called  British 
barilla.  The  marine  plants,  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  barilla  in  this  country,  are  the  Salsola  kali, 
Salicomia  europm,  Zostera  maritima,  Triglochcn  ma- 
ritimitm,  Chenopodium  maritimum,  Atriplez  portula- 
coides  el  littoralis,  Plantago  maritima,  Tamariz  tal- 
lica, Eryngium  maritimum,  Sedum  telcpluum,  IJipsa- 
cits  fullonum,  &c.  &C 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  different  kinds  of  soda 
which  are  brought  to  European  markets  have  not  been 
sufficiently  analyzed  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  tole- 
rable certainty  the  respective  value  of  each ;  and,  in 
deed,  while  the  practice  of  adulterating  this  salt  con- 
tinues, any  attempts  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  prove 
fruitless.  The  best  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
had  from  Jessica,  MascorelJe,  Cadet,  Bolare,  and  Ses- 
tini.  In  those  places  where  the  preparation  of  soda 
forms  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  as  on  the 
const  of  the  Mediterranean,  seeds  of  the  salsola  are  re- 
gularly sown  in  a  proper  situation  near  the  sea,  which 
usually  shoot  above  ground  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 
About  the  time  the  seeds  become  ripe,  the  plants  are 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  exposed  in  a  suitable  place 
to  dry,  where  their  seeds  are  collected;  this  being 
done,  the  plan's  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  burned  in 
an  oven  constructed  for  the  purpose,  where  the  ashes 
are  then,  while  hot,  continually  stirred  with  long  poles. 
The  saline  matter,  on  becoming  cold,  forms  a  hard 
solid  mass,  which  is  broken  in  pieces  of  a  convenient 
size  for  exportation. 

According  to  chemical  analysis,  the  impure  sodas  of 
commerce  generally  contain  a  portion  of  vegetable  al- 
kali, and  neutral  salts,  as  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  potassa,  and  not  unfrequently  some  portion  of  iron 
is  contained  in  the  mass ;  they  are,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  as  more  or  less  a  compound,  and  theirgood- 
ness  to  be  estimated  accordingly.  The  Spanish  soda, 
of  the  best  sort,  is  in  dark-coloured  masses,  of  a  bluish 
tinge,  very  ponderous,  sonorous,  dry  to  the  touch,  and 
externally  abounding  with  small  cavities,  without  any 
offensive  smell,  and  very  salt  to  the  taste;  if  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  undergoes  a  degree  of  spontai 
calcination.    The  best  French  w<la  is  also  dry, 
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tons,  brittle,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  approaching  t€ 
black.  The  soda  which  is  mixed  with  small  stones, 
u  hich  gives  nut  a  foetid  smell  on  solution,  und  is  while 
soft,  and  deliquescent,  is  of  the  worst  kind. 

Soda  muriata.     See  Soda:  nutrias. 

Sipda  MURIATICA.     See  Soda!  Marias. 

Soda  piiospuokata.  Phosphorated  soda.  Jilkaa 
nuncralc  p/insp/ioralum,  of  Bergman.  This  prcpara 
tion  is  a  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  soda.  It  r.' 
cathartic  in  the  dose  of  halt' an  ounce  to  tin  ounce; 
dissolved  in  gruel  it  is  not  unpleasant,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  useful  in  scrofula,  broncliocele,  rachitis,  and  gout, 
in  small  doses. 

Soda,  subcarbonate  of.      See  Soda:  subcarhnnus. 

Soda,  siibcarbonatc  of,  dried.  See  Soda:  svbearbo 
nas  etsiccata. 

Soda,  sulphate  of.    See  Soda:  sulphas. 

Soda  tartarizata.  Tartarized  soda,  former!) 
known  by  the  names  of  sal  rupcllensis,  tat  polychres- 
turn  Scignelti,  and  lately  by  that  of  natron  tartan- 
-.alum.  Take  of  subcarbonate  ot  soda  twenty  ounces; 
Buperiartrate  of  potassa,  powdered,  two  pounds;  bon- 
ing water  ten  pints.  Dissolve  the  Subcarbonate  of soda 
in  the  wa'er,  and  add  gradually  the supei  tartrate  uf  po- 
tassa; filter  the  solution  through  paper,  and  evaporate 
it  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface;  then  set  it 
by  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the 
water,  dry  these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper.  Tlus 
salt  consists  of  tartaric  acid,  soda,  and  potassa,  the  soda 
only  combining  with  the  superabundant  acid  of  the 
super  salt ;  it  is  therefore  a  triple  salt,  and  it  has  been 
judged  by  the  London  College  more  convenient  to  ex 
press  this  difference  by  the  adjective  tartarizata,  than 
to  introduce  the  three  words  necessary  to  its  descrip- 
tion. It  possesses  mildly  cathartic,  diuretic,  und  deob 
struent  vrtues,  and  is  administered  in  doses  from  one 
drachm  to  an  ounce,  as  a  cathartic,  and  in  the  dose  of 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  in  abdominal  physconia,  and 
torpidity  of  the  kidneys. 

Soda  tartarized.     See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Sod-E  boras.     See  Borax. 

Son.*  carbonas.  Carbonate  of  soda.  Take  oi 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  a  pound;  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia, three  ounces;  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Having 
previously  dissolve  I  the  soda  in  water,  add  the  ammo- 
nia, then  by  meaa  of  a  sand  bath  apply  a  heat  of 
180°  for  three  hou.  ,,  or  until  the  ammonia  he  driven 
off.  Lastly,  set  the  solution  by  to  crystallize.  There 
maining  solutioi.  may  be  evaporated  and  set  by  in  the 
same  manner,  that  crystals  may  again  form.  This  salt, 
which  is  called  also  aSrated  soda,  and  natron,  bears  tu 
the  subcarbonate  of  soda  the  same  relation  that  the  car 
bonate  of  potassa  does  to  its  subcarbonate.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  possesses  the  same  compara- 
tive advantages,  and  contains,  in  like  manner,  double 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

Sod/E  Mt'RtAS.  Muriate  of  soda,  Alkali  mintraU 
salinum  ;  Sal  communis ;  Sal  culinaris  ;  Sal  fonlium  , 
Sal  gemma:;  Sal  marinus  ;  Natron  muriatum ;  Soda 
muriata.  Common  culinary  salt.  This  salt  is  mon 
abundant  in  nature  than  any  other.  It  is  found  in  pro 
digious  masses  in  the  internal  part  of  the  earth,  in  Ca- 
labria, in  Hungary,  in  Muscovy,  and  move  especially 
Weilicska,  in  Poland,  near  Mount  Capax,  where  the 
mines  are  very  large,  ami  afford  immense  quantities  of 
salt.  It  is  also  obtained  by  several  artificial  means 
from  sea-water.  It  possesses  antiseptic,  diuretic,  and 
resolvent  qualities,  and  is  frequently  employed  in  fonn 
of  clyster,  fomentation,  lotion,  pediluvium,  and  bath, 
in  obstipation,  against  worms,  gangrene,  scrofulou- 
tumours,  herpetic  eruptions,  arthritis,  &.c. 

Sod.k  subboras.     See  Borax. 

Sod.t:  si'Bcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of  soda,  for- 
merly called  natron  praparatum  and  sal  soda:.  Take 
of  impure  soda,  powdered,  a  pound;  boiling  distilled 
water,  half  a  gallon.  Boil  the  soda  in  the  water  tor 
half  an  hour,  and  strain  the  solution;  let  the  solution 
evaporate  to  two  pints,  and  be  set  by,  that  crystals  may 
form.  Throw  away  the  remaining  solution.  Tin 
purr  crystals,  thus  formed  of  Alicant  barilla,  are  co- 
lourless, transparent,  lamellaied,  of  a  rhomboidal 
figure;  and  one  hundred  parts  are  found  to  contain 
twenty  of  alkali,  sixteen  of  aSrial  arid,  and  sixty-four 
of  water;  but  upon  keeping  the  crystals  for  a  length 
of  lime,  if  I  he  air  be  not  excluded,  the  water  evapo- 
rates, and  they  assume  the  form  of  a  white  powder 
According  to  Islin,  one  ounce  of  water,  at  the  temue- 
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tauire  62°  of  Fahr.  dissolves  five  drachms  and  fifteen 
grains  of  the  crystals.  This  salt  consists  of  soda  im- 
perfectly saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  there- 
fore called  soda  s ubcarbonas.  It  is  given  in  doses  of 
from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  as  an  attenuant  and 
antacid;  and  joined  with  bark  and  aromatics,  it  is 
highly  praised  by  some  in  the  cure  of  scrofula.  It  is 
likewise  a  powerful  solvent  of  mucus,  a  deobstruent 
and  diuretic ;  and  has  been  thought  an  antidote  against 
oxide  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  other 
diseases  in  which  it  is  administered  are  those  arising 
from  an  abundance  of  mucus  in  the  prima:  vise,  calcu- 
lous complaints,  gout,  some  affections  of  the  skin, 
rickets,  tinea  capitis,  crusta  lactca,  and  worms.  Exter- 
nally it  is  recommended  by  some  in  the  form  of  lotion, 
to  be  applied  to  scrofulous  ulcers. 

Sod«  subcarbonas  kxsiccata.  Dried  subcarbon- 
ate  of  soda.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  a  pound. 
Apply  a  boiling  heat  to  the  soda  in  a  clean  iron  vessel, 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry,  and  constantly  stir  it 
with  an  iron  rod.  Lastly,  reduce  it  into  powder.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  subcarbonate. 

Soda-  sulphas.  Sulphate of  soda, commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  natron  vitriolatum,  and  formerly  sal 
calharticus  glauberi.  Take  of  the  salt  which  remains 
niter  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid,  two  pounds.  Boil- 
ing water,  two  pints  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  salt  in 
the  water,  then  add  gradually  as  much  subcarbonate 
■if  soda  as  may  be  required  to  saturate  the  acid  ;  boil 
ihe  solution  away  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  sur- 
face, and,  after  having  strained  it,  set  it  by,  that  crys- 
lals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the  water,  dry 
these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper.  It  possesses  cathar- 
tic and  diuretic  qualities,  and  is  in  high  esteem  as  a  mild 
cathartic.  It  is  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  formed 
by  nature,  but  that  which  is  used  medicinally  is  pre- 
pared by  art.  The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to  one  ounce. 

SODALITE.  A  green-coloured  mineral  discovered 
in  a  bed  of  mica  slate  in  West  Greenland. 

SODIUM.    See  Soda. 

SOL.  The  sun.  Gold  was  so  called  by  the  older 
chemists. 

SOLA'MEN.  (From  solor,  to  comfort.)  Anise- 
seed  is  named  solamen  intestinorum,  from  the  comfort 
it  affords  in  disorders  of  the  intestines. 

SOLANO'IDES.  (From  solanum,  night-shade,  and 
n'ec,  likeness.)     Bastard  night-shade. 

SOLA'NUM.  (From  solor,  to  comfort,  because  it 
gives  ease  by  its  stupifying  qualities.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limiean  system.  Class, 
I'cntnndria :  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceialnameof  the  solarium  nigrum. 

Solanum  dulcamara.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  bitter-sweet.  Dulcamara  ;  Solanum  scandens  ; 
(Hycypicros,  sive  amaradulcis ;  Solanum  lignosum. 
Zrpvxvos  of  Theophrastus.  Woody  nightshade.  So- 
lanum— caulc  inermi  frutesctnte  flexuosa;  foliis  supe- 
rioribus  hastatis ;  raccmis  cymosis,  of  Linnaeus.  'I  he 
roots  and  stalks  of  this  night-shade,  upon  being  chewed, 
first  cause  a  sensation  of  bitterness,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  considerable  degree  of  sweetness ;  and 
hence  the  plantobtained  the  name  of  bitter-sweet.  The 
berries  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  medical  use  ;  they 
seem  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  prime  vie,  exciting 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Thirty  of  them  were 
liven  to  a  dog,  which  soon  became  mad,  and  died  in 
the  space  of  three  hours;  and,  upon  opening  his  sto- 
mach, the  berries  were  discovered  to  have  undergone 
no  chance  by  the  powers  of  digestion  ;  there  can,  there- 
fore, be  little  doubt  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  these 
berries  ;  and,  as  they  arc  very  common  in  the  hedges, 
and  may  be  easily  mistaken,  by  children,  for  red  cur- 
rants, which  they  some  what  resemble,  this  circu  instance 
is  the  more  worthy  of  notice.  The  stipitcs,  or  younger 
branches,  are  directed  for  use  in  the  IMiarm.,  and  they 
may  be  employed  either  fresh  or  dried,  making  a  pro- 
portionate allowance  in  the  dose  of  the  latter  for  some 
diminution  of  its  powers  by  drying.  In  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  are  fallen,  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant 
are  said  to  be  the  strongest ;  and,  on  this  account,  it 
hould  be  gathered  in  autumn  rather  tlmn  spring.  Dul- 
amara  does  not  manifest  those  strong  narcotic  quali- 
fies which  are  common  to  many  of  the  night-shades  ;  if 
s,  however,  very  generally  admitted  to  be  a  medicine 
if  considerable  efficacy.  Murray  says  it  promotes  all 
Hie  secretions  ;  Bailer  observes,  that  it  pailakcsnf  the 
"Milder  powers  of  the  night  shade  joined  to  a  resolvent 
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and  saponaceous  quality  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Bergiua 
seems  to  coincide  with  that  of  Murray  : — "  Virtus :  pel- 
lens  urinam,  sudorum,  menses,  lochia,  sputa  ;  mundifi- 
cans."  The  diseases  in  which  we  find  it  recommended 
by  different  authors,  are  extremely  various ;  but  Ber- 
gius  confines  its  use  to  rheumatisms,  retentio  mensium, 
et  lochiorum.  Dulcamara  appears-,  also,  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Razoux  and  others,  to  have  been  used  witit 
advantage  in  some  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  Dr. 
Culien  says,  "  We  have  employed  only  the  slipites,  or 
slender  twigs  of  this  shrub;  but,  as  we  have  collected 
them,  they  come  out  very  unequal,  some  parcels  of 
them  being  very  mild  and  inert,  and  others  of  them  con- 
siderably acrid.  In  the  latter  state,  we  have  employed 
a  decoction  of  them  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  some- 
times with  advantage,  but  at  other  times  without  any 
effect.  Though  the  dulcamara  is  here  inserted  in  the 
catalogue  of  diuretics,  it  has  never  appeared  to  us  as 
powerful  in  this  way  ;  for,  in  all  the  trials  made  here, 
it  has  hardly  ever  been  observed  to  be  in  any  measure 
diuretic."  This  plant  is  generally  given  in  decoction, 
or  infusion,  and,  to  prevent  its  exciting  nausea,  it  is 
ordered  lo  be  diluted  with  milk,  and  tojjegin  with  small 
doses,  as  large  doses  have  been  found  to  produce  very 
dangerous  symptoms.  Kazoux  directs  the  following  • 
R:.  Stipitum  dulcam.  rec.  drac.  ss  in  aque  font.  unc. 
16  coquater  ad  unc.  8.  This  was  taken  in  the  dose  of 
three  or  four  drachms,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk,  every  four  hours.  Linneus  directs  two 
drachms,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  slipites,  to  be 
infused  half  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  and  then  to  be 
boiled  ten  minutes;  and  of  this  decoction  he  gives  two 
teacups  full  morning  and  evening.  For  the  formula  of 
a  decoction  of  this  plant,  according  to  the  London 
Pharm.  See  Dccoctum  dulcamara:. 

Solanum  foitidum.  The  thorn-apple  plant.  Sec 
Datura  stramonium. 

Solanum  lethale.  See  Atropa  belladonna. 
Solanum  lignosum.  See  Solanum  dulcamara. 
Solanum  lycopersicum.  The  love-apple  plant 
The  fruit  of  this,  called  Tomata  and  love-apple,  is  so 
moch  esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  almost  all  their  soups  and 
sauces,  and  is  by  them  considered  as  cooling  and  nu- 
tritive. 

Solanum  melongena.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mad-apple  plant.  Its  oblong  egg-shaped  fruit  is  often 
boiled  in  their  native  places,  in  soups  and  sauces,  the 
same  as  the  love-apple ;  is  accounted  very  nutritive, 
and  is  much  sought  after  by  the  votaries  of  Venus. 

Solanum  nigrum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
garden  night-shade,  which  is  highly  deleterious. 

Solanum  sanctum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Palestine  night-shade.  The  fruit  of  which  is  globular, 
and  in  Egypt  much  eaton  by  the  inhabitants. 

Solanum  tuberosum.  Batatas ;  Solanum  cscn- 
lentum  ;  Kippa;  Kclengu  ;  Papas  jlmericanus  ;  Pap- 
pus Jlmericanus  ;  Convolvulus  Indicus.  The  potato 
plant,  a  native  of  Peru,  first  brought  into  Europe  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  1486,  and  planted  in  London.  See 
Potato. 

Solanum  vesicarium.    The  wintei-cherrv  plant  is 

so  called  by  Caspar  Bauhin.     See  Physalis  a'lkekengi. 

SOLDANELLA.     (A  solidando  ;    from  its  uses"  in 

healing  fresh  wounds.)     The  sea  convolvulus.    See 

Convolvulus  soldanclla. 

SO'LEN.  SwAm'.  A  tube  or  channel.  A  cradle 
for  a  broken  limb. 

SOLENA'RIUM.  (Diminutive  of  cu\t)i;  a  tube.) 
A  catheter. 

SO'LEUS.  (From  solea,  a  sole:  from  its  shaps 
being  like  the  sole-fish.)  See  Gastrocnemius  intcrnus. 
SOLIDA'GO.  (From  solido,  to  make  firm :  so  called' 
from  its  uses  in  consolidating  wounds.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system.  Class,  Syn 
genesia;  Order,  Polygamia  supcrflua.  The  herb 
comfrey, 

Solidago  virgaurea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
golden  rod.  Virgaaurea;  Herbcdorea;  Covyza  coma 
aurca;  Symphytum;  Pctra:um ;  Klichrysum  ;  Conso- 
lida  saraccnica  and  aurca.  Golden  rod.  The  lesves 
and  flowers  of  this  plant  are  recommended  as  aperients 
anil  Corroborants  in  urinary  obstructions,  ulcerations 
of  ihe  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  it  is  said  by  some  to  be 
particularly  useful  in  slopping  internal  hemorrhages. 

sol, ins.  In  anatomy,  are  the  hones,  ligaments, 
membranes,  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels. 
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SOLITARIIJS.    Solitary.    Applied  to  worms  in  the  I      13.  Somniuin  (a  respirations)  from  inhaling  nltroni 


5ody,  and  to  leaves,  stems,  footstalk,  &c.  when  either 
single  on  a  plant,  or  only  one  in  the  same  place. 

SOLIUM.  (From  solus,  alone:  so  called  because  it 
Infests  the  body  singly.)    The  tape- worm.    Sec  Ta-nia. 

Solomon's  seal.     See  Convallaria  poltjgonatum. 

SOLSEQUIUM.  (From  sol,  the  sun,  and  scquor, 
to  follow:  so  called  because  it  turns  its  flowers  toward 
the  sun.)     Marigold  or  turnsole.     See  Jhliotropium. 

SOLVENT.     Sec  .Menstruum. 

SOLUTION.  Solutio.  All  intimate  commixture 
of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  into  one  seemingly  homoge- 
neous liquor.  The  dissolving  fluid  is  called  a  men- 
struum or  solvent. 

SOLUTI'VA.  (From  solvo,  to  loosen.)  Laxative 
medicines,  gentle  purgatives. 

SOMMITE.    See  JftpAsime. 

SOMNAMBULISM.    See  Oneirodynia. 

SOMNIFEROUS.  {Somnifcrns ;  from  somnus, 
sleep,  and/ero,  to  bring.)  Having  the  power  of  inducing 
sleep. 

[  Somnium.  This  is  a  term  introduced  hy  Dr. 
Mitchill,  to  designate  the  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  in  which  persons  perform  acts  of  which  they 
are  unconscious.  It  includes  all  those  states  of  the 
.wstem  in  which  persons  walk,  talk,  sins,  dream,  &c. 
during  which  they  are  neither  perfectly  asleep  nor 
awake.  This  state  of  Somnium  may  be  divided  into 
Symptomatic,  and  Idiopathic, 

/.  Symptomatic  Somnium. 

1.  Somnium,  from  indigestion  (a  dyspepsia},  when 
from  too  much  food,  ot  too  feeble  a  condition  of  the 
stomach,  there  is  a  fermentation  with  acidity,  eructa- 
tions, and  pain  or  uneasiness,  followed  by  troublesome 
dreams. 

2.  Somnium  from  the  nightmare  (ab  incuno),  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  some  impediment  to  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  always 
unpleasant  and  sometimes  frightful.  The  memory 
here  is  active,  but  the  will  is  suspended,  and  the  effort's 
to  exert  it  fails.  Persons  are  supposed  to  have  died  in 
tits  of  incubus. 

3.  Somnium  from  effusions  of  water  in  the  chest  (ab 
hydrothorace),  believed  to  proceed  from  anxiety  about 
the  vital  parts,  caused  by  lymph  in  the  pericardium  or 
thorax.  Terrifying  dreams  rousing  the  patientsuddenly 
are  the  common  consequences  of  this  disorder.  This 
and  the  preceding  are  the  Oneirodynia  of  Nosologists. 

-1.  Somnium  from  a  feverish  state  of  the  body  (a 
febre),  caused  by  an  undue  and  irregular  excitement  of 
the  brain.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  high  deliri- 
um, or  sometimes  furor. 

5.  Somnium  from  debility  (cum  debilitate),  where 
there  is  not  excitement  enough  to  embody  ideas  in 
steady  trains.  Memory  and  imagination  act  in  a  con- 
fused and  irregular  manner.     Low  delirium. 

6.  Somnium  from  fainting  (cum  asphyxia),  where, 
though  there  is  an  exhaustion  of  vital  power,  and  the 
individual  appears  to  be  dead,  there  is  life  enough  in 
the  body  to  prevent  putrefaction.  The  animal  junc- 
tions do  not  seem  to  be  so  much  depressed  as  the  vital  ; 
for,  on  recovery,  the  individual  relates  what  he  witness- 
ed during  the  trance  in  which  he  lay,  while  in  the 
very  lowest  ebb  of  life. 

7.  Somnium  from  fresh  and  vivid  occurrences  (a  re- 
centibus),  as  when  dreams  can  be  traced  to  some  con- 
versation or  occurrence  of  the  day,  or  to  some  actual 
condition  of  the  body.    Common  dreaming. 

8.  Somnium  from  old  and  forgotten  occurrences  (ab 
obsoletis),  when  long-lost  images  are  renewed  to  the 
memory,  and  dead  friends  are  brought  before  us. 

9.  Somnium  from  an  overloaded  brain  (a  plethora), 
with  symptoms  bordering  on  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and 
catalepsy.    Sometimes  called  typhomania. 

10.  Somnium  of  a  prospective  character  (a  prophe- 
tia),  when  the  dreamer  is  engaged  in  seeing  funeral  pro- 
cessions, and  foretelling  events  by  a  sort  of  second 
tight,  as  it  is  called.  This  disease  is  symptomatic  of  a 
peculiar  state  of  body,  running  in  families  like  gout, 
consumption  and  insanity. 

11.  Somnium,  from  vivid  impressions  on  the  inter- 
nal organ  of  sight  (a  visione),  where  visual  images  are 
so  strong,  that  the  dreamers  are  called  Seers,  because 
they  see  so  much,  and  their  sights  are  termed  Visions, 
inasmuch  as  the  eyes  are  so  peculiarly  concerned. 

12.  Somnium  from  the  conditions  of  other  corporeal 
organs  (a  sexu  velpruritu),  causing  dreams. 


oxide  gas,  depriving  the  person  of  consciousness  and 
will,  and  inspiring  delightful  sensations. 

11.  Somnium  (a  toxico)  from  doses  of  opium,  hyos- 
cyamus  datura,  and  other  narcotic  plants,  taken  into 
the  stomach,  distuibing  the  wiH  and  exciting  strange 
fancies. 

15.  Somnium  from  drunkenness  (ab  ebtietate),  caused 
by  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  overcoming  conscious- 
ness and  spontaneity. 

II.  Idiophalhic  Somnium. 

1.  Somnium,  from  abstraction,  where  the  internal 
senses  are  SO  engaged  that  there  is  no  knowledge,  or  an 
imperfect  one,  of  the  passing  events,  constituting  what 
is  termed  Id  eerie ;  where  fanciful  trains  of  the  thought 
are  indulged  at  considerable  length. 

2.  Somnium,  with  partial  or  universal  lunacy  (cum 
insanjtate),  vitiating  the  mind  with  some  fundamental 
error  on  a  particular  subject,  or  disturbing  and  con- 
founding all  the  operations  of  the  animal  mind.     This 

characterizes  some  forms  of  madness  and  melancholy. 

3.  Somniuin,  with  talking  (CUBl  seinione),  where 
the  ideas  of  the  mind  are  uttered  in  audible  words,  as 
in  a  wakeful  slate  :  railed  frequently,  Somniloquism,  or 
sleep  talking  on  ordinary  subjects. 

4.  Somniuin,  with  walking  (cum  amhiilatione), 
where  the  person  rises  from  bed,  walks  about,  fre- 
quently goes  abroad,  without  the  smallest  recollection 
that  any  volition  had  been  exerted  on  the  occasion: 
the  whole  affair  is  forgotten,  and  not  a  trace  left  in  the 
memory  :  this  is  called  somnambulism. 

5.  Somnium,  with  invention  (cum  inventions),  as 
when  unbidden  ideas  rise  in  the  mind  in  a  methodical 
series,  and  form  a  poetical  sonnet,  different  from  any 
thing  known  before,  and  unattainable  by  the  waking 
powers.  These  are  sometimes  teduced  to  writing  at 
the  time  and  found  afterward,  though  the  act  of  com- 
mitting them  to  paper  is  generally  forgotten.  On  other 
occasions  the  memory  preserves  the  particulars  of  such 
dreams. 

6.  Somnium,  (cum  haltueinatione)  with  mistaken 
impressions  of  sight,  and  sometimes  of  hearing,  so 
strong  as  to  enforce  a  conviction  of  their  reality.  Many 
visions,  conversations,  and  mistaken  representations 
gain  currency  in  this  way.  The  patients  being  unwit- 
tingly deceived  themselves,  propagate  with  an  honest 
zeal  their  delusions,  and  labour  to  gain  the  assent  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

7.  Somniuin,  with  singing  (cum  nmsica),  wherein 
the  person,  though  unable  to  raise  a  note  when  awake, 
becomes  capable  in  the  somnial  condition  of  uttering 
sounds  in  most  melodious  accents. 

8.  Somnium,  with  ability  to  pray  and  preach  (cum  re- 
ligione),  or  to  address  the  Supreme  Being  and  human 
auditors  in  an  instructive  and  eloquent  manner,  with- 
out any  recollection  of  having  been  so  employed,  and 
with  utter  incompetency  to  perforin  such  exercises  of 
devotion  and  instruction  when  awake. 

See  these  states  of  Somnium,  illustrated  by  cases, 
published  in  New- York,  in  1815,  under  the  title  of 
"  Devotional  Somnium,"  &c.  containing  the  account 
of  Rachel  Baker,  &x.  Notes  from  Dr.  M.'s  lectures 
on  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

SONCHI'TES.  (From  croyxoc,  the  sow-thistle  :  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  sonchus.)  The 
herb  hawkweed. 

SO'NCHUS.  (Ilapa  to  aoov,  x^ctv ;  from  its  whole- 
some juice.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linniean  system.  Class,  Syvgencsia;  Order,  Polyga- 
mia  mqualis.    The  sow-thistle. 

Sonchus  oi.eraceis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sow-thistle.  Most  of  the  species  of  sonchus  abound 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  very  bitter,  and  said  to 
possess  diuretic  virtues.  This  is  sometimes  employed 
with  that  intention.  Boiled  it  may  be  eaten  as  a  sub 
stitute  for  cabbage. 

SOOT.    See  Fuligo. 

SOPHIA.  (From  <ro0oj,  wise:  so  named  from  its 
great  virtues  in  stopping  fluxes.)  Flix-weed  or  flux- 
weed.    See  Sisymbrium. 

Sophia  chiriiroohum-    See  Sisymbrium  sopkia. 

SOPHISTICATION.  A  term  employed  in  phar 
mar.y,  to  signify  the  counterfeiting  or  adulterating  any 
medicine.  This  practice  unhappily  obtains  with  mosl 
dealers  in  drugs,  &x. ;  and  the  cheat  is  carried  on  so 
artificially  by  many  as  to  prevent  a  discovery  even  by 
poisons  of  the  most  discerning  faculties. 
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SOPHO'RA.  (A  name  of  most  whimsical  origin. 
Bovhera.  is,  according  lo  Prosper  Alpinus,  the  Egyptian 
denomination  of  a  species  of  cassia,  the  Cassia  so- 
yhcra  of  Linnctus,  nearly  related  to  this  genus.  Lin- 
usus,  spelling  it  sophora,  calls  it  a  genus  sophorum, 
or  of  wise  men  ;  as  teaching  that  separate  stamens,  in 
the  papilionaceous  family,  if  ever  the  limits  of  that 
family  can  be  determined,  afford  so  decisive  a  mark  of 
discrimination,  as  almost  to  exclude  the  plants  furnish- 
ed with  such,  from  the  same  natural  class,  or  order, 
with  those  the  filaments  of  which  are  combined.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Sophora  HEPTAPHYLLA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  shrub,  the  root  and  seeds  of  which  are  sometimes 
called  antichulr.rica  ;  they  are  both  intensely  bitter, 
and  said  to  be  useful  in  cholera,  colic,  and  dysury. 

SOPHRONISTE'RES.  (From  cuxPpovifa,  Jo  be- 
come wise:  so  called  because  they  do  not  appear  till 
after  puberty.)     The  last  of  the  grinriing-teeth. 

SOPIE'NTIA.  (From  sopio,  to  make  sleep.)  Me- 
dicines which  procure  sleep. 

SO'POR.    Profound  sleep. 

SOPORIFEROUS,  (Soporifcrus  ;  from  sopor, 
sleep,  and  fero,  to  hear.)  A  term  given  to  whatever 
induces  sleep.    See  Anodyne. 

So'ra.     (Arabian.)    The  nettle-rash. 

Sorbastrk'lla.  (From  sorbeo,  lo  suck  up ;  be- 
cause it  slops  hatmorrhages.)  The  herb  burnet.  See 
Pimpinclla  sa~ifraga. 

SORBATE.  A  compound  of  sorbic  or  malic  acid, 
with  the  salifiable  basis. 

SORBIC  ACID.  (Acidum  sorbicum ;  from  sorbus, 
the  mountain  ash,  from  the  berries  of  which  it  is  ob- 
tained.) "The  acid  of  apples  called  malic,  may  be 
obtainea  most  conveniently  and  in  greatest  purity  from 
the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  called  sorbus,  or  pyrus 
aucuparia,  and  hence  the  present  name,  sorbic  acid. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  and  peculiar  acid  by 
Donovan  and  Vauquelin,  who  wrote  good  disserta- 
tions upon  it.  But  it  now  appears  that  the  sorbic  and 
pure  malic  acids  are  identical. 

Bruise  the  ripe  berries  in  a  mortar,  and  then  squeeze 
them  in  a  linen  bag.  They  yield  nearly  half  their 
weight  of  juice,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.077.  This  vis- 
cidjuice,  by  remaining  lor  about  a  fortnight  in  a  warm 
temperature,  experiences  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
would  yield  a  portion  of  alkohol.  By  this  change,  it 
has  become  bright,  clear,  and  passes  easily  through  the 
filter,  while  the  sorbic  aci  \  itself  is  not  altered.  Mix 
the  clear  juice  with  filtered  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
Separate  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  w.ith 
cold  water.  A  large  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  then 
to  be  poured  upon  the  filter,  and  allowed  to  drain  into 
glass  jars.  At  the  end  of  some  hours,  the  solution  de- 
posites  crystals  of  great  lustre  and  beauty.  Wash  these 
with  cold  water,  dissolve  them  in  boiling  water,  filter, 
and  crystallize.  Collect  the  new  crystals,  and  boil 
them  for  half  an  hour  in  2.3  times  their  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  specific  gravity  1.0U0,  supplying  water  as 
fast  as  it  evaporates,  and  stirring  the  mixture  diligently 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  clear  liquor  is  to  be  decanted 
into  a  tall  narrow  glass  jar,  and  while  still  hot,  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  to  be  passed  through  it. 
When  the  lead  has  been  all  thrown  down  in  a  sulphu- 
ret,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  then  boiled  in  an 
open  vessel  to  dissipate  the  adhering  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen.   It  is  now  a  solution  of  sorbic  arid. 

When  it  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
it  forms  mammclatcd  masses  of  a  crystalline  structure. 
It  still  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and 
deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  solution  is 
transparent,  colourless,  void  of  smell,  but  powet fully 
acid  to  the  taste.  Lime  and  bai  ytes  waters  are  not 
precipitated  by  solution  of  the  sorbic  arid,  although  the 
sorbate  of  lime  is  nearly  insoluble.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  properties  of  this  acid,  Is  the  precipitate 
which  it  gives  with  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  at  Brst 
white  and  flocculent,  but  afterward  assumes  a  bril 
.'.ant  crystalline  appearance.  With  potessa,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  it  forms  cryslallizable  salts  containing  an 
excess  of  acid." 

SORBUS.  (From  sorbeo,  to  suck  up;  because  Its 
fruit  stops  duxes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Limuran  system.  Class,  Icosandria;  Order,  7Vi- 
gynia.     The  service  tire. 

Sorbus  aucuparia.  The  wild  service-tree.  The 
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berries  of  this  plant  are  adslringcnt,  and,  it  is  said: 
•have  been  found  serviceable  in  allaying  the  pain  of 
calculous  affections  in  the  kidneys. 

SO'RDES.  When  the  matter  discharged  from  ul- 
cers is  rather  viscid,  glutinous,  of  a  brownish-red  co- 
lour, somewhat  resembling  the  grounds  of  coffee,  c 
grumous  blood  mixed  with  water,  it  is  thus  named. 
Sordes,  Saincs,  and  Ichor,  are  all  of  them  much  more 
foetid  than  purulent  matter,  and  none  of  them  are  alto- 
gether free  from  acrimony ;  but  that  which  is  generally 
termed  Ichor,  is  by  much  the  most  acrid  of  them,  being 
frequently  so  sharp  and  corrosive  as  to  destroy  large 
quantities  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Sore,  bay.  A  disease  which  Dr.  Mosely  considers  as 
a  tiue  cancer,  commencing  with  an  ulcer.  It  is  ende- 
mic at  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

SORE-THROAT.     See  Cynanche. 

SORREL.     See  llumcz  accto.ia. 

Sorrel,  French.     See  Rumcx  scutatus. 

Sorrel,  round-leaved.     See  llumcz  scutatus. 

Sorrel,  wood.    See  Oxalis  acetosclla. 

SOUND.  1.  An  instrument  which  surgeons  intro- 
duce through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  discover 
whether  there  is  a  stone  in  this  viscusor  not. 

2.     See  Hearing. 

SOUR  DOCK.     See  Rumcx  acetosa. 

SOUTHERNWOOD.     See  Artemiaia  abrotanum 

SOW-BREAD.     See  Cyclamen. 

SPA.  A  town  in  France,  In  the  department  of  the 
Ourte,  famous  for  its  mineral  water,  which  appears  to 
be  a  very  strongly  acidulous  chalybeate,  containing 
more  iron  and  carbonic  acid  than  any  other  mineral 
spring.  What  applies  to  the  tse  of  chalybeates  will 
apply  to  this  water. 

SPADIX.  An  elongated  receptacle  or  flower-bearing 
column,  which  emerges,  mostly,  from  a  spatheor  sheath, 
as  it  does  in  Arum  maculatum,  Calla  wlhiopica,  and 
palustris  ;  but  the  Acorus  calamus  has  a  spadix  wilh- 
out  any  sheath. 

The  inflorescence  of  palms,  and  some  other  plants, 
is  a  branched  spadix;  as  the  Chamarops  humilis,  Mu- 
sa,  &c. 

Spain, pellitory  of.     See  Anthemis  pyrcthrum. 

Spanish  fly.     See  Cantharis. 

Spanish  liquorice.    See  Glycyrrhiia. 

Spar,fluor.    See  Fluor. 

Spar, ponderous.     See  Heavy-spar,  and  Barytcs. 

Spar,  tabular.     See  Tabular  spar. 

SPARGANO'SIS.  (From  trnapyaio,  to  swell.)  A 
milk  abscess. 

Sparry  anhydrite.  A  sulphate  of  lime.  See  Anhy- 
drite. 

SPARRY  IRON.  A  carbonate  of  iron,  of  a  pale 
yellowish  cray  colour,  found  in  limestone  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  large  quantities  in 
Hessia. 

SPARSUS.  Dispersed,  irregularly  scattered.  Fre- 
quently used  in  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  to 
eruptions,  glands,  leaves,  flower-stalks. 

SPA'RTIUM.  CZitapiiov  of  Dioscorides  :  so  called 
from  ffjrap7i?.  a  rope  ;  because  of  the  use  of  the  long, 
slender,  tough  branches,  or  bark,  in  making  cordage.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LinntMtn  system. 
Class,  Diadclphia;  Order,  Decandria. 

Spartium  scoparium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  broom.  Genista.  The  tops  and  leaves  of 
this  indigenous  plant,  Spartium — foliis  ternatis  solita- 
riisque,  ramis  inermibus  angulatis,  of  Linnseus,  an 
the  parts  that  are  employed  medicinally  ;  they  have  n 
bitter  taste,  and  are  recommended  for  their  purgative 
and  diuretic  qualities,  in  hydropic  cases. 

SPASM1  Spasmodic  diseases.  The  third  order  of 
the  Class  .Veuioses,  of  Cullen;  characterized  by  a 
morbid  contraction  or  motion  of  muscular  fibres. 

SPASMODIC.  Spasmodicus.  Belonging  to  a  spasm, 
or  convulsion. 

Spasmodic  colic.     See  Colica. 

SPASMOLOGY.  (Spasmologia  ;  from  trtaopoc,  a 
spasm,  and  Xoyoc,  a  discourse.)  A  treatise  on  convul 
sions. 

SPASMUS.  (.Spasmus  ;  from  czaoi,  to  draw.)  A 
cramp,  spasm,  or  convulsion.  An  involuntary  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  that  state  of  the  con 
traction  of  muscles  which  is  not  spontaneously  dis 
posed  to  alternate  with  relaxation,  is  properly  termed 
spasm.  When  the  contractions  alternate  with  relax- 
ation, and  arc  frequently  and  pretornalurally  repeated 
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they  are  called  convulsions.  Spasms  are  distinguished 
by  authors  into  clonic  and  tonic  spasms.  In  clonic 
spasms,  which  are  the  true  convulsions,  the  contrac- 
tions and  relaxations  are  alternate,  as  in  epilepsy  ;  but 
in  tonic  spasms  the  member  remains  rigid,  as  in 
locked  jaw.  See  Convulsion,  Tonic  spasm,  and  Te- 
tanus. 

Spasmus  cynicus.  Sardonic  laugh.  A  convulsive 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  lace  and  lips  on  both 
sides,  which  involuntarily  forces  the  muscles  of  those 
parts  into  a  species  of  grinning  distortion.  It  one  side 
only  be  affected,  the  disorder  is  nominated  tortura  orb. 
When  the  inasseter,  buccinator,  temporal,  nasal,  and 
labial  muscles,  are  involuntarily  excited  to  action,  or 
contorted  by  contraction  or  relaxation,  they  form  a 
species  of  malignant  sneer.  It  sometimes  arises  from 
cat im;  hemlock,  or  other  acrid  poisons,  or  succeeds  to 
an  apoplectic  stroke. 

SPATHA.  (From  oxaOri,  a  slice,  or  ladle.)  A  bota- 
nical term.  A  sheath,  or  covering  of  an  immature 
tlower  which  bursts  longitudinally,  and  is  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  flower.  From  the  number  of  mem- 
branes, which  are  called  valves,  and  of  the  dowers, 
and  their  duration,  it  is  named, 

1.  Spatha  umvalcis,  having  only  one  membranous 
leaf;  as  in  Arum  maculatum,  and  Crocus  satieus. 

•2.   Bivalvis,  in  Stratiates  alioides. 

3.  Dimidiata,  or  lacera,  there  being  only  one  valve, 
and  that  covering  the  flower  only  partially  ;  as  in  Uia 
uniflora,  and  africana. 

4  Vaga,  the  common  sheath  enclosing  several  par- 
tial ones  ;  as  in  Iris  germanica,  and  hclonica. 

5.  Uniflora,  containing  only  one  tlower ;  as  the  .\~ar- 
cissus  poeticus,  Pseudo-nurcissus,  and  Amaryllis 
formosissima. 

6.  Biflora,  with  two;  as  in  Alpina  raccmosa,  and 
.Moraa  vegeta. 

7.  Multiflora;  as  in  Allium,  Narcissus  jonquilla, 
and  Pancreatium  carabeum. 

8.  Spatha  pcrsistens,  remaining  with  the  fruit:  as 
in  Heliconia  bibai. 

9.  JUarccsccns,  withering  before  or  soon  after  the 
flowering  ;  as  in  Allia  and  Leucojum  vcrnum. 

SPATHOME'LE.  (From  ciradn,  a  sword,  and 
ut)\n,  a  probe.)     An  edged  probe. 

SPATULA.  (Diminutive  of  spatka,  a  broad  in- 
strument.) An  instrument  for  spreading  salve.  Also 
a  name  of  the  herb  spurgewort,  from  its  broad  leaves. 

SPATULATU3.  Spatulate:  applied  to  leaves,  &c. 
of  a  roundish  figure,  tapering  into  an  oblong  base;  as 
in  Silene  otiles. 

SPEAR  MINT.     See  Mentha  viridis. 

Spearwort,  water.     See  Ranunculus  flammula. 

SPECIFIC.  Specificus.  A  remedy  that  has  an  in- 
fallible efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disorders.  The  dist- 
ance of  such  remedies  is  doubted. 

Specific  gravity.    See  Gravity,  specific. 

SPECI'LLUM.  (From  specio,  to  examine.)  A 
probe. 

SPECULUM.  (From  specio,  to  view.)  An  instru- 
ment for  opening  or  obtaining  a  view  of  parts  within 
each  other;  as  Speculum  oculi,  Speculum  oris,  Specu- 
lum ani,  &c. 

Speculum  ani.  An  instrument  for  distending  the 
anus,  while  an  operation  is  performed  upon  the  parts 
within. 

Speculum  matricis.  An  instrument  to  assist  in 
any  manual  operation  belonging  to  the  womb. 

Speculum  oculi.  An  instrument  used  by  oculists 
to  keep  the  eyelids  open  and  the  eye  fixed. 

Speculum  oris.  An  instrument  to  force  open  the 
mouth. 

Speculum  veneris.    See  Achillea  millefolium. 

SPEECH.     See  Voice. 

SPEEDWELL.     See  Veronica. 

Speedwell,  female.     See  Antirrhinum  elatine. 

Speedwell,  mountain.     See  Veronica. 

SPERMACETI.  (From  oircpaa,  seed,  and  cete,  or 
cetus,  the  whale.)     See  Physeter  macrocephahis. 

SPERM A'TIC.  (Spermaticus ;  from  (rrrcp^a,  seed.) 
Relonging  to  the  testicle  and  ovary ;  as  the  sperma- 
tic arterv,  chord,  and  veins. 

SPERMATOCELE.  (From  tnrepfut,  seed,  and 
(07X77,  a  tumour.)  Epididymis  distensa.  A  swelling 
of  the  testicle  or  epididymis  from  an  accumulation  of 
semen.  It  is  known  by  a  swelling  of  those  organs, 
pain  extending  to  the  loins  without  inflammation. 
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Spermatopoe  tica.  (From  circpua,  and  ittuu,  10 
make.)  Medicines  which  increase  the  generation  of 
seed. 

BPERMORRHCE'A.  (From  ontpua,  semen,  anu 
pcu,  Jluo.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  inGood'i 
Nosology.  Class,  Oenetiea;  Order,  Cenotica.  Seini 
nal  flux.  It  has  two  species,  viz.  Spermorrh*a  ento 
nica,  and  atonica. 

6PHACELISMUS.  (From  o<paicc\t&,  to  gan 
greue.)    1.  A  gangrene. 

2.  A  phrenilin. 

SPHA'CELUS.  (From  in/mkui,  to  destroy.)  A 
mortification  of  any  part.    See  Gangrtni. 

BPHJS'NOIDES.    See  Sphmoidc*. 

SPILERl  T1S.  (From  otpaipa,  a  globe;  so  cahed 
from  its  round  head.)  Sphtarocephalia  tlatior.  Spltw- 
rocephnlus.     The  globe  llnsile. 

si'll.l'.Ki  ><K  PHALUS.    See  Sphorritis. 

SPHjEKO'MA.  (From  <r</>uipu,  a  globe.)  A  fleshy, 
globular  protuberance. 

SPHjERULITE.  A  brown  and  grny-coloured  mi- 
neral, found  in  imbedded  roundish  balls  and  grains, 
in  pearlstone  and  pitchstone  porphyries,  near  Schem- 
nitz. 

SPHE'NO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Si'iiENO-MAXiLLAKis.  An  artery,  and  a  fissure  of 
the  orbit  of  the  eye,  is  so  called. 

Sl'HKNO-SALPINGO-STAPHYLlSUS.     See  Circumflr  IUS. 

Spheno-stapiiylinus.     See  Levator  palati. 

SPHENOIDAL.  Sphcnoidalis.  Belonging  to  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Sphenoidal  suture.  Sulura  sphcnoidalis.  The 
sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  sutures  are  those  which 
surround  the  many  irregular  processes  of  these  two 
bones,  and  join  them  to  each  other  and  to  the  11st. 

SPHENOI'DES  OS.  (From  atbnv,  a  wedge,  and 
£i<5oj,  a  likeness;  because  it  is  fixed  in  the  cranium 
like  a  wedge.)  Os  cuneiforme;  Os  multiforme;  Os 
aiygos;  Papillare  os  ;  Basilarc  os  ;  Os  pcliimorphos. 
Pterygoid  bone.  The  os  sphenoides,  or  cuneiforme,  as 
it  is  called  from  its  wedge-like  situation  amidst  the 
other  bones  of  the  head,  is  of  a  more  irregular  figure 
than  any  other  bone.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  bat 
with  its  wings  extended.  This  resemblance  is  but 
faint,  but  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find  any  thing 
it  resembles  more. 

We  distinguish,  in  this  bone,  its  body  or  middle  part, 
and  its  wings  or  sides,  which  aru  much  more  extensive 
than  its  body. 

Each  of  its  wings  or  lateral  processes  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  Of  these,  the  uppermost  and  most  consi 
derabie  portion,  helping  to  form  the  deepest  part  of  the 
temporal  fossa  on  each  side,  is  called  the  temporal  pro- 
cess. The  other  portion  makes  a  part  of  the  orbit,  and 
is  therefore  named  the  orbitar  process.  The  back 
part  of  each  wing,  from  its  running  out  sharp  to  meet 
the  OS  petrosum,  has  been  called  the  spinous  process  ; 
and  the  two  processes,  which  stand  out  almost  perpen- 
dicular to  the  basis  of  the  skull,  have  been  named  pte- 
rygoid or  aliform  processes,  though  they  may  be  said 
rather  to  resemble  the  legs  than  the  wings  of  the  bat. 
Each  of  these  processes  has  two  plates  and  a  middle 
fossa  facing  backwards;  of  these  plates,  the  external 
one  is  the  broadest,  and  the  internal  one  the  longest. 
The  lower  end  of  the  internal  plate  forms  a  kind  of 
hook,  over  which  passes  the  round  tendon  of  the  mus- 
culus  circumflexus  palati.  Besides  these,  we  observe 
a  sharp  middle  ridge,  which  stands  out  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bone.  The  forepart  of  it,  where  it  joins  the 
nasal  lamella  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  is  thin  and 
straight;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  thicker,  and  is  re 
ceived  into  the  vomer. 

The  cavities,  observable  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  bone,  are  where  it  helps  to  form  the  temporal, 
nasal,  and  orbitar  fossae. 

It  has  likewise  two  fossa;  in  its  pterygoid  processes 
Behind  the  edge,  which  separates  these  two  fossae,  we 
observe  a  small  groove,  made  by  a  branch  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  nerve,  in  its  passage  to  the  temporal 
nmscle.  Besides  these,  it  has  other  depressions,  which 
serve  chiefly  for  the  origin  of  the  muscles. 

Its  foramina  are  four  on  each  side.  The  three  first 
serve  for  the  passage  of  the  optic,  superior  maxillary, 
and  inferior  maxillary  nerves  ■  the  fourth  transmits 
the  largest  artery  of  the  dura  mater.  On  each  side  we 
absolve  a  considerable  fissure,  which,  from  its  situa 
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lion,  may  be  called  the  superior  orbitar  fissure. 
Through  it  pass  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  a 
branch  of  the  fifth,  and  likewise  the  sixth  pair. 
Lastly,  at  the  basis  of  each  pterygoid  process,  we  ob- 
serve a  foramen  which  is  named  ptcrygoidcan,  and 
sometimes  Vidian,  from  Vidius,  who  first  described  it. 
Through  it  passes  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  nose. 

The  os  sphenoides,  on  its  internal  surface,  affords 
three  fosse.  Two  of  these  are  considerable  ones; 
they  are  formed  by  the  lateral  processes,  and  make 
part  of  the  lesser  fbssn;  of  the  basis  of  the  skull.  The 
third,  which  is  smaller,  is  on  the  top  of  the  body  of 
the  bone,  and  is  called  sella  turcica,  from  its  lescm- 
blance  to  a  Turkish  saddie.  In  this  the  pituitary  gland 
:s  placed.  At  each  of  its  four  angles  is  a  process. 
They  are  called  the  clinaid  processes,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  situation  into  anterior  and  posterior 
processes.  The  two  latter  are  frequently  united  into  one. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  os  sphenoides,  imme- 
diately under  the  sella  turcica,  we  find  two  cavities, 
separated  by  a  thin  bony  lamella.  These  arc  th:  sphe- 
noidal sinuses.  They  are  lined  with  the  pituitary 
membrane,  and,  like  the  frontal  sinuses,  separate  a 
mucus  which  passes  into  the  nostrils.  In  some  sub- 
jects, there  is  only  one  cavity;  in  others,  though  more 
rarely,  we  find  three. 

In  infants,  the  os  sphenoides  is  composed  of  three 
pieces,  one  of  which  forms  the  body  of  the  bone  and 
its  pterygoid  processes,  and  the  other  two  its  lateral 
processes.  The  clinoid  processes  may  even  then  be 
perceived  in  a  cartilaginous  state,  though  some  writers 
have  asserted  the  contrary  ;  but  we  observe  no  appear- 
ance of  any  sinus. 

This  bone  is  connected  with  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  and  likewise  with  the  ossa  maxillaria,  ossa 
malaruin,  ossa  palati,  and  vomer.  Its  uses  may  be 
collected  from  the  description  we  have  given  of  it. 

SI'HI'NCTER.  (From  ct0i/7w,  to  shut  up.)  The 
name  of  several  muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  shut 
or  close  the  aperture  around  which  they  arc  placed. 

Sphincter  ani.  Sphincter  exterwus,  of  Albinus  and 
Douglas.  Sphincter  cutancus,  of  Winslow  ;  and  coc- 
cigio-cutani-sphhicter,  of  Dumas.  A  single  muscle 
of  the  anus,  which  shuts  the  passage  through  the  anus 
into  the  rectum,  and  pulls  down  the  bulb  of  the  ure- 
thra, by  which  it  assists  in  ejecting  the  urine  and 
semen.  It  arises  from  the  skin  and  fat  that  surrounds 
the  verge  of  the  anus  on  both  sides,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  the  fibres  are  gradually  col- 
lected into  an  oval  form,  and  surround  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum.  It  is  inserted  by  a  narrow  point  into 
the  perineum,  accelerators  urinae,  and  transversi  pe- 
rinei ;  and  behind  into  the  extremity  of  the  os  coccygis, 
by  an  acute  termination. 

Sphincter  ani  cutaneus.     See  Sphincter  ant. 

Sphincter  ani  extepnus.     See  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  ani  internes.  Albinus  and  Douglas 
call  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
rectum,  which  surround  its  extremity,  by  this  name. 

Sphhicter  cutaneus.     See  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  externur.     Sec  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  gul*.  The  muscle  which  contracts 
the  top  of  the  throat. 

Sphincter  labiorum.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  oris.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  vaoin.*:.  Constrictor  cunvi,  of  Albiuus. 
Second  muscle  of  the  clitoris,  of  Douglas;  and  anulo- 
syndcsmo-clitoridien,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises 
fiom  the  sphincter  ani  and  from  the  posterior  side  of 
the  vazina,  near  the  perineum  ;  from  thence  it  runs  up 
the  side  of  the  vagina  near  its  external  orifice,  opposite 
to  the  nymplup,  covers  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  i? 
inserted  into  the  cms  and  body,  or  union  of  the  crura 
clitoridis.  Its  use  is  tocontract  the  mouth  of  the  vagina. 

Sphinoo'nta.  (From  o(j>iy7u>,  to  bind.)  Astringent 
medicines. 

Si'HONDY'LIUM.      (From    cwov5v\oc,    vertebra; 
named  from  the  shape  of  its  root,  or  probably  bei 
it  was  used  against  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  called  airovSv 
Xt{.)    This  is  supposed  to  be  the  branckursine.    See 
Acanthus  mollis. 

SPUR AGIDE.     A  species  of  Lemnian  earth. 

SPHRONGIDIUM.      Sec  ialumnula. 

8PICA.      A  spike.     I.  A  species  of  inflorescence, 
consisting  of  one  common  stalk  bearing  numerous  flow- 
ers, all  ranged  along  it  without  any,  or  having  very 
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small  partial  stalks,  is  the  flower- stalk  of  the  greater 
plantain.  From  its  figure,  the  situation  of  the  flowers, 
and  its  vesture,  it  is  called, 

1.  Cylindrica ;  as  in  Plantago  media,  and  albicans. 

2.  Ouata,  in  Sanguisorba  officinalis. 

3.  Articulata,  with  joints;  as  in  Salicornea  kerb*- 
cea,  and  Polygonum  articulalum. 

4.  Conjugata,  two  spikes  going  from  the  summit  of 
the  peduncle  ;  as  in  Heliotropium  curopmum  and  par 
viflorum. 

5.  Ramosa,  divided  into  branches;  as  in  Chenopo 
dium  bonus  henricus,  and  Osmunda. 

6.  Imbricala;  as  in  Salvia  hispanica. 

7.  Sccunda,  the  flowers  leaning  all  to  one  side ;  as  in 
Anchusa  officinalis. 

8.  Interrupta,  in  separate  groupes ;  as  in  Bctomca. 
officinalis,  and  Gomphrena  interrupta. 

9.  Disticha,  two  series  of  spikes;  as  in  Gladiolus 
alopecur aides. 

'    10.   Tcrminalis ;  as  in  havendula. 

11.  Axillarcs  ;  as  in  Justilia  spinosa. 

12.  Foliosa,  leaflets  between  the  flowers ;  asm  Agri- 
monia  eupatoria. 

13.  Comosa,  having  a  leafy  bundle  at  the  apex;  as  in 
Lavendula  staichas,  and  Bromelia  ananas. 

14.  Ciliata,  hairs  between  the  flowers ;  as  in  ^Tardus 
oiliaris. 

II.  An  ear  of  corn. 

III.  A  bandage  resembling  an  ear  of  corn. 
Spica  brevis.     The  Alopccuris  pratensis 
Spica  celtica.    See  Valeriana  celtica. 
Spica  f^emina.    Common  lavender. 
Spica  indica.     See  Nardus  indica. 

Spica  inguinams.  A  bandage  for  ruptures  in  tno 
groin. 

Spica  inguinalis  duplex.  Double  bandage  for 
ruptures. 

Spica  mas.    Broad-leaved  'avender. 

Spica  nardi.     See  J\"ardus  indica. 

Spica  simplex.    A  common  roller  or  bandage. 

SPICUI.A.  Aspikelet.  A  term  applied  exclusively 
to  grasses  that  have  many  florets  on  one  calyx,  such 
florets  ranged  on  a  little  stalk,  constituting  the  spikelet, 
which  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  flower  itself,  and  not 
of  the  efflorescence  ;  as  in  Briia  minor,  and  Poa  aqua 
tica.     Locusta  means  the  same  as  spicula. 

SPIGELIA.  (So  called  by  Linnsus  in  commemo- 
ration of  an  old  botanist,  Adrian  Spigelins,  who  wrote 
Isagoge  in  rem  herbariam,  in  1G06.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Glass,  Pen- 
tandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  the  Spi- 
gclia marilandica. 

Spicelia  ANTiiELMtA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
spigelia  of  some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  directed  as  an 
anthelmintic;  its  virtues  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Indian  pink.    See  Spige  liamarilandica. 

Spigklia  lonicera.     See   Spigclia  marilandica. 

Spigelia  Marilandica.  Spigclia  lonicera.  Pe- 
rennial worm-grass,  or  Indian  pink.  Spigelia — caule 
tetragono,  foliis  omnibus,  opposiiis,  of  Linnams.  The 
whole  of  this  plant,  but  most  commonly  the  root,  is  em 
ployed  as  an  anthelmintic  by  the  Indians,  and  inhabit 
ants  of  America.  Dr.  Hope  has  written  in  favour  of 
this  plant,  in  continued  and  remitting  low  worm  fevers. 
Besides  its  properly  of  destroying  the  worms  in  the 
prima;  via1,  it  acts  as  a  purgative. 

Spigelian  lobe.    See  Liver. 

SPIGELIUS,  Adrian,  was  born  at  Brussels,  in  157S. 
He  studied  at  Louvain,  and  afierward  at  Padua, 
where  he  took  his  degree.  He  became  thorouchly 
skilled  in  every  branch  of  his  profession,  particularly 
in  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  and  after  travelling  some 
time  to  the  different  schools  in  Germany,  he  settled  in 
Moravia,  where  he  was  soon  appointed  ahysician  to 
the  Slates  of  the  Province.  In  1616  he  was  'invited  to 
occupy  the  principal  professorship  in  anatomv  and  sur- 
gery at  Padua,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  so 
much  success,  that  he  was  created  a  knisht  of  St. 
Mark,  and  presented  with  a  collar  of  gold.  He  died  in 
1G25.  His  writings  evince  him  to  have  possessed  very 
extensive  medical  knowledge.  The  first,  which  he 
published,  contains  some  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  virtues  of  plants,  respecting  which  he  ap- 
peal sio  have  learned  much  from  the  Italian  peasantry 
He  wrote  also  concerning  some  diseases  and  other  mat- 
ters.    Hut  the  most  valuable  of  his  works  are  those 


composed  on  anatomical  subjects,  published  after  hid 
death,  by  his  son-in-law,  Crema. 

SIMGNF.L.     See  SEthusa  mcum. 

BP1KELET.    See  Spkula. 

8PIKEJS  Alt!).     See  .Yurdus  indica. 

SPILA'NTHUS.  (From  cmiAof,  a  spot,  and  ay0o$, 
ntiower;  because  of  its  dotted  or  speckled  (lowers.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Syugenesia; 
Order,  Polygamia  tequulis. 

Spilanthus  acmklla.  .'Ichmclla.  slchamelUi.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  balm-leaved  spilaiiihus,  which 
possesses  a  glutinous  bitter  taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell. 
The  herb  and  seed  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  emme- 
nugogue,  and  useful  in  dropsies,  jaundice,  tluor  albus, 
and  calculous  complaints, given  in  infusion. 

SPINA.  {Quasi  spicuhna,  diminutive  of  spica.) 
4.  thorn. 

A.  The  back-bone:  so  called  from  the  thorn-like 
irocesses  of  the  vertebra1.     See  Vertebra,  and  Spine. 

I>.  The  shm-bone. 

C.  A  thorn  of  a  plant.  A  prickly  armature  of  plants, 
lot  easily  removed  by  the  finger,  and  proceeding  from 
the  woody  part  of  the  plant.     It  is  either, 

1.  Celine;  as  in  Prunus  spinosa. 

2.  Terminal,  at  the  end  of  a  branch  :  as  in  Rhamnus 
vatharlicus. 

3.  Fultar,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  as  in  Carduus 
marianus. 

4.  Marginal,  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf;  as  in  Ilex 
aquifolium. 

5.  .iiillanj,  going  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
Gleditschia  triacanthos. 

6.  Calycme,  on  the  calyx  ;  as  in  Carduus  marianus. 

7.  rericarpial,  on  the  pod  ;  asin  Datura  stramonium. 

8.  Stipular,  on  the  stipule;  as  in  Mimosa  nilolica, 
and  horrida. 

9.  Straight ;  as  in  Mimosa  nigra. 

10.  Recurve;  as  in  Costus  nobilis. 

11.  Decussate;  as  in  Genista  lucitanica. 

12.  Setaceous  ;  as  in  Cactus  opunlia. 

13.  Subulate;  as  in  Cactus  tuna. 

14.  Jnerm,  covered  with  soft  and  not  prickly  spines, 
jlso  called  muricate;  as  in  Convolvulus  muricatus,  and 
Mimosa  muricata. 

15.  Simple,  when  not  divided ;  as  Genista  anglica. 

16.  Germinal;  as  in  Limonia  trifoliata. 

17.  Terna'e  ;  as  in  Zanthium  spinosum. 

18.  Ramose;  as  in  Gleditschia  horrida. 
Spina  acida.     See  Berberis. 

Spina  acuta.    The  hawthorn. 

Spina  .soyptiaca.  The  Egyptian  thorn  or  sloe-tree. 
See  Acacia  vera. 

Spina  alba.    The  white-thorn  tree. 

Spina  arabica.     The  chardon,  or  Arabian  thistle. 

Spina  bifida.  Hydrops  medulla  spinalis ;  Hydro- 
cele spinalis ;  Hydrorachytis  spinosa.  A  tumour  upon 
the  spine  of  new-born  children,  immediately  about  the 
lower  vertebra?  of  the  loins,  and  apper  parts  of  the 
sacrum  ;  at  first,  it  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour  ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  it  increases  in  size,  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  colour  of  the  skin,  becoming  perfectly 
diaphanous. 

From  the  surface  of  this  tumour  a  pellucid  watery 
fluid  sometimes  exudes,  and  this  circumstance  has  been 
noticed  by  different  authors.  It  is  always  attended 
with  a  weakness,  or  more  properly  speaking,  a  para- 
lysis of  the  lower  extremities  The  opening  of  it 
rashly  has  proved  quickly  fatal  to  the  child.  Tulpius, 
therefore,  strongly  dissuades  us  from  attempting  this 
operation.  Acrel  mentions  a  case  where  a  nurse  rashly 
opened  a  tumour,  which,  as  he  described  it,  was  a 
blood  bag  on  the  back  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  its 
birth,  in  bigness  equal  to  a  hen's  eez,  in  two  hours  after 
which,  the  child  died.  From  the  dissection  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  bladder  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  os 
sacrum,  and  consisted  of  a  coat,  and  some  strong  mem- 
brane, which  proceeded  from  a  long  fissure  of  the 
bones.  The  extremity  of  the  spinal  marrow  lay  bare, 
and  the  spinal  duct,  in  the  os  sacrum,  was  uncommon- 
ly wide,  and  distended  by  the  pressure  of  the  waters. 
Upon  tracing  it  to  the  head,  the  brain  was  found  nearly 
in  its  natural  state,  but  the  ventricles  contained  so 
much  water,  that  the  infundibulum  was  quite  dis- 
tended with  it,  and  the  passage  between  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricle  was  greatly  enlarged. 

He  likewise  takes  notice  of  another  case,  where  a 
child  lived  about  eight  years  labouring  under  this  com- 
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plaint,  during  which  time  it  seemed  to  enjoy  tolPTflM* 
health,  though  pale.  Nothing  seemed  amiss  In  him, 
but  such  a  degree  of  debility  as  rendered  him  Incapabll 
to  stand  on  Ins  legs. 

The  tumour,  as  in  the  former  ease,  wan  in  tin'  mid 
die  of  the  os  lucrum,  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's  flit] 
with  little  discolouring ;  and  upon  pressing  it  becamt 

less.  When  opened  it  was  found  lull  of  water,  and  the 
coats  were  the  same  as  in  the  former,  but  the  srpaia 
Hon  of  the  bones  was  very  considerable.  The  spinal 
marrOW,  under  the  tumour,  was  as  small  as  a  pack- 
thread, and  rigid  ;  but  there  were  no  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  liinin. 

Spina  bl'IWijii  monspeliensis.     Evergreen  privet. 

Spina  cervina.     (So  called  from  its  thoi  < 
bling  those  of  the  stag.)     See  Rhamnus  rnthartirus. 

Spina  hirci.  The  goat's-lhoin  of  France,  yielding 
gum-tragncanlli. 

Spina  infkctokia.     See  Rhamnus  ea/harlicus. 

Spin*  piroatrix.    The  purging  thorn. 

Spina  soi.stitiai.is.  The  calcitrapa  officinalis 
Barnahy's  thistle. 

Spina  ventosa.  (The  term  of  spina  seems  to  have 
been  applied  liy  the  Arabians  to  this  disorder,  because 

it  occasions  a  prickling  in  the  flesh  like  the  puncture  o( 

thorns ;  and  the  epithet  ventosa  is  added,  because, 
upon  touching  the  tumour,  it  seems  to  lie  tilled  with 
wind,  though  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  distention.) 
Spina  ventositas  ;  Teredo  ;  Fungus  arttculi ;  Ar 
throcace  :  sidcratio  ossis  ;  Cancer  ossis  ;  (iangrana 
ossis,  and  some  French  authors  term  it  exostosis 
Wlien  childien  are  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  Srvc 
rinus  calls  it  Padarthrocacc.  A  tumour  arising  from 
an  internal  cariesof  a  bone.  It  most  frequently  occurs 
in  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  and  is  known  by  a  continual 
pain  in  the  bone,  and  a  red  swelling  of  the  skin,  which 
has  a  spongy  feel. 

Spina'chia.     See  Spinacia. 

SPINA'CIA.  (From  \aitavta,  Spain,  whence  it  ori 
ginally  came;  or  from  its  spinous  seed.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diacia ;  Order,  Pentandria. 
Spinage 

Spinacia  oleracea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Spinachia.  Spinach.  Spinage.  This  plant  is  some- 
times directed  for  medicinal  purposes  in  the  cure  of 
phthisical  complaints ;  made  into  a  poultice,  by  boiling 
the  leaves  and  adding  some  oil,  it  forms  an  excellent 
emollient.  As  an  article  of  food  it  may  be  considered 
as  similar  to  cabbage  and  other  oleraceous  plants.  See 
Brassica  capitata. 
SpiNiB  crates.  The  spine  of  the  back. 
Spin*  ventositas.  A  caries,  or  decay  of  a  bone. 
See  Spina  ventosa. 

SPINAL.  Spinalis.  Belonging  to  the  spine  of  the 
back. 

Spinal-marrow.     See  Medulla  spinalis. 
SPINALIS.    See  Spinal. 

Spinalis  cervicis.  This  muscle,  which  is  situated 
close  to  the  vertebra;  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  back,  arises,  by  distinct  tendons, 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  or  six  upper- 
most vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  ascending  obliquely 
under  the  com  plexus,  is  inserted,  by  small  tendons,  into 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  third, 
and  second  vertebra'  of  the  neck.  Its  use  is  to  extend 
the  neck  obliquely  backwards. 

Spinalis  colli.  See  Semi-spinalis  colli. 
Spinalis  dorsi.  Transversalis  dorsi,  of  Winslow; 
and  intir-e'pineux,  of  Dumas.  This  is  the  iteme  given 
by  Albinos  to  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  mass,  which  is 
situated  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  loiigissimus  dorsi. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  uppermost  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  the 
lowermost  ones  of  the  back,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
spinous  processcsof  the  nine  uppermost  vertebra;  of  the 
back. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  vertebra,  and  to  assist  in 
raising  the  spine. 
Spinales  li'meorum.  Muscles  of  the  oins. 
SPINE.  (Spina;  from  spina,  thorn  :  so  called  from 
the  spine-like  processes  of  the  vertebra;.)  1.  Spina 
dorsi;  Cotumna  spinalis;  Column  a  verlebralis.  A 
bony  column  or  pillar  extending  in  the  posterior  partol 
the  trunk  from  the  great  occipital  foramen  to  the  sa 
crum.  It  is  composed  of  twenty-four  bones  called 
vertebra;.    See  Vertebra. 
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8.  An  armature  of  plants.    Bee  Spina, 

SPINEL.  A  sub-species  of  octahedral  corundum,  of 
*  red  colour,  and  etpial  value  with  a  diamond.  It 
somes  from  Pegu  and  Ceylon. 

SPINELLANE.  A  plumb,  blue-coloured  crystal- 
Used  mineral,  found  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Laach. 

SP1NESCENS.  Spinescent.  Becoming  thorny,  ap- 
plied to  the  leaf-stalk,  when  it  hardens  into  a  thorn, 
and  the  leaf  falls,  as  is  the  case  in  Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus,  and  Uobinia  spinosa,  and  to  the  stipule  of  the  Ro- 
binia  pseudacacia,  which  also  become  thorns. 

Spi 'nosa.     See  Spina  bifidi. 

SpiMo'auM  syriacum.    The  Syrian  broom. 

SP1NTHERE.  A  greenish  gray-coloured  mineral, 
believed  to  be  a  variety  of  prismatic  titanium  ore. 

SPlRiE'A.  (From  Spira,  a  pillar:  so  named  from 
i?s  spiral  stalk.)  Meadow-sweet.  The  name  of  a 
genus  (if  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Icosan- 
dria  ;  Order,  Pcntagynin. 

Spirvea  africana.    African  meadow-sweet. 

Spir.ea  filipendula.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  riropwort.  Filipendula ;  Sazifraga  rubra. 
Dropwort.  The  root  of  this  plant,  SpirtEa— foliis  pen- 
ni/lis,  fuliolis  uniforrnibus  scrralis  ;  caule  kcrbaceo  ; 
fioribus  corymbesis,  of  Linnreus,  possesses  adslringent, 
and,  It  is  said,  litho-ntriplic  virtues.  It  is  seldom  used 
iu  tne  practice  of  the  present  day. 

Spirjea  ulmaria.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
meadow-sweet.  Ulmaria;  Regain,  prati ;  Barba 
ai/ira:.  Meadow-sweet.  Uueenof  the  meadows.  This 
is  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  plant.  The  leaves  are  re- 
commended as  mild  adstringents.  The  flowers  have  a 
strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  May,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic  virtues, 
and  as  they  are  very  rarely  used  in  medicine,  Linna?us 
suspects  that  the  neglect  of  them  has  arisen  from  the 
plant  bring  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  some  noxious 
qualities,  which  it  seemed  to  betray  by  its  being  left 
untouched  by  cattle.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  cattle  also  refuse  the  Angelica  and  other  herbs, 
whose  innocence  is  apparent  from  daily  experience. 

[Si'ir.KA  trifoliata.     See  Oillenia.  A.] 

SITRITUS.  (SpirUus^us.  m. ;  spirit.)  This  name 
wns  formerly  given  to  all  volatile  substances  collected 
by  distillation.  Three  principal  kinds  were  distin- 
guished: inflammable  or  ardent  spirits,  acid  spirits, 
and  alkaline  spirits.  The  word  spitit  is  now  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  alkohol. 

Spiritus  *theris  NITRICI.  Spiritus  trthcris  ni- 
trosi :  Spiritus  nitri  duleis.  Take  of  rectified  spirits, 
two  pints;  nitric  acid,  by  weight,  three  ounces;  add 
the  acid  gradually  to  the  spirit,  and  mix  them,  taking 
care  that  the  heat  do  not  exceed  120°;  then  with  a 
gentle  heat  distil  twenty-four  fluid  ounces.  A  febri- 
fuge, diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  compound  mostly  ad- 
ministered in  asthenia,  nervous  affections,  dysuria,  and 
calculous  complaints. 

Spiritus  *theris  aromaticus.  Take  of  cinna- 
mon bark,  bruised,  three  drachms;  cardamom  seeds 
powdered,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  long  pepper  powder- 
ed, ginger-root  sliced,  each  a  drachm ;  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  a  pint;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  in  a 
I  alass  vessel,  and  strain.  An  excellent  Stimu- 
lating and  stomachic  compound,  which  is  administered 
in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  affections. 

Spiritus  xtiieris  suLpittmin.  Spiritus  vitrioli 
duleis  ;  Spiritus  mlhcris  vitrioliei.  Take  of  sulphuric 
tether,  half  a  pint;  rectified  spirit,  a  pint:  mix  them. 
A  diaphoretic,  antispasmodic,  and  tonic  preparation, 
rnoslly  exhibited  in  nervous  debility  and  weakness  of 
the  prima;  via:. 

Bpiritcs  /etiieris  sui.piiurici  compositus.  Take 
of  spirit  of  sulphuric  a-ther  a  pint  ;  tetherial  oil,  two 
fluid  drachms ;  mix  them.  A  stimulating  anodyne, 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  celebrated  liquor  mine- 
ralis  anodynus,  of  Hoffman.  It  is  exhibited  in  fevers, 
nervous  affections,  hysteria,  &c. ;  and  in  most  cases  of 
fever  where  medicines  are  rejected  by  the  stomach, 
this  is  of  infinite  service. 

Spiritus  ammoni.e.  Spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly 
called  Spiritus  .talis  ammoniaci duleis  ;  Spiritus  salts 
ainmoniact.  Takeof  proof  spirit,  Ihree  pints  ;  muriate 
nf  ammonia,  four  ounces;  subcarbonatcof  potassa,six 
mutes  ;  mix  them,  and,  with  a  gentle  fire,  let  a  pint 
and  a  half  be  distilled  into  a  cooled  receiver.  A  stimu- 
lating antispasmodic,  occasionally  exhibited  in  cases  of 
asnhyxia,  asthenia,  and  in  nervous  diseases,  but  mostly 
308 
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used  as  an  external  stimulant  against  rheumatism, 
sprains,  and  bruises. 

Spiritus  ammonis  aromaticus.  Aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia.  Formerly  known  by  the  nameof  Spiritus 
ammonia  cumpositus  :  Spiritus  volatilis  aromaticus: 
Spiritus  salis  volatilis  oleosus.  Take  of  cinnamon 
bark  bruised,  cloves  bruised,  each  two  drachms ;  lemon 
peel,  four  ounces  ;  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  half  a 
pound;  muriate  of  ammonia,  five  ounces;  rectified 
spirit,  four  pints;  water,  a  gallon;  mix  and  distil  six 
pints.  A  stimulating  antispasmodic  and  sudorific  in 
very  general  use,  to  smell  at  in  faintings  and  lownees 
of  spirits.  It  is  exhibited  internally  in  nervous  affec- 
tions, hysteria,  and  weakness  of  the  stomach.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Spiritus  ammoni/e  fojtidus.  Fcetid  spirit  of  am 
monia.  Formerly  called  spiritus  volatilis  falidus, 
Take  of  spirilof  ammonia,  two  pints;  asafoetida,  two 
ounces.  Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  then  by  a  gentir 
fire  distil  a  pint  and  a  half  into  a  cooled  receiver.  A 
stimulating  antispasmodic,  often  exhibited  to  children 
against  convulsions,  and  to  gouty  and  asthmatic  per- 
sons.    The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm 

Spiritus  ammonia  succinatus.  Succinated  spin1 
of  ammonia.  Formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Eau 
de  luce  ;  Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  succinatus  ;  Liquor 
coma  ccrvi  succinatus.  Take  of  nmstich,  three 
drachms;  rectified  spirit,  nine  fluid  drachms;  oil  of  la- 
vender, fourteen  minims;  oil  of  amber,  four  minims  , 
solution  of  ammonia,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  the 
mastich  in  the  spirit  that  it  may  dissolve,  and  pouro.i 
the  clear  tincture;  to  this  add  the  remaining  article-, 
and  shake  them  together.  This  preparation  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  stimulant  and  nervine  medicine,  and  i- 
employed  internally  and  externally  against  spasms 
hysteria,  syncope,  vertigo,  and  the  stings  of  insects. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  minims  to  half  a  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  anisi.  Spirit  of  aniseed.  Formerly  called 
■Spiritus  anisi  ccmposilus  ;  Aqua  scminum  anisi  com- 
posila.  Take  of  aniseed,  bruised,  half  a  pound  ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreutna. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by 
a  gentle  fire.  A  stimulating  carminative  and  stomachic 
calculated  to  relieve  flatulency,  borborygmus,  colic, 
and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels.  The  dose  is 
from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  armoraci.e  compositus.  Compound 
spirit  of  horse-radish,  formerly  called  Spiritus  raphani 
compositus ;  Aqua  raphani  composita.  Take  of  horse 
radish  root,  fresh  and  sliced,  dried  orange-peel,  of  each 
a  pound  ;  nutmegs,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreutna. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire.  A  very  warm  stimulating  compound, 
given  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  spasmodic  affectionsof 
the  stomach,  and  in  scorbutic  disorders.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  camphor.e.  Spirit  of  camphor.  For- 
merly known  by  the  names  of  Spiritus  camphoratus ; 
Spiritus  vinosus  camphoratus  ;  Spiritus  vim  campUo 
ratus.  Takeof  camphor,  four  ounces  ;  rectified  spirit. 
two  pints.  Mix,  that  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved 
A  stimulating  medicine,  used  as  an  external  application 
against  chilblains,  rheumatism,  palsy,  numbness,  and 
gancrene. 

SpiRiTus  carui.  Spirit  of  caraway.  Formerly 
called  .Iqua  scminum  carui.  Take  of  caraway  seed, 
bruised,  a  pound  and  a  half;  proof  spirit  a  gallon  ; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  lor 
24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  The  dose 
is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  cinnamomi.  Spirit  of  cinnamon.  For 
merly  called  Aqua  cinnamomi  spirituosa  ;  Aqua  cin- 
namomi fortis.  Take  of  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  a 
pound  ;  proof  spirit  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  pre 
vent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  houis,  and  distil  a 
gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  Spirit  of  cinnamon  is  mostly 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  carminatives  to  give  "a 
pleasant  flavour;  it  may  be  exhibited  alone  as  a  car 
ininative  and  stimulant.  The  dose  is  from  a  flutr 
drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  cornu  cervi.  See  ,3mmoni<r.  subcar 
bonus. 

Spiritus  juniperi  compositus.  Compound  spirit 
of  juniper.  Formerly  called. Iqtia  juniperi  compotita. 
Take  of  juniper-berries,  bruised,  a  pound;  caiaway- 
seeds,  bruised,  fennel  seeds,  bruised,  of  each  an  on-ice 
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and  a  half;  proof  spirits,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to 
prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  lor  24  hours,  and  distil 
a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 

Spiritus  lavendul.k.  Spirit  of  lavender.  For- 
merly called  Spiritus  laremluhr  simple*.  Take  of 
fresh  lavender  flowers,  two  pounds;  rectified  spirit,  a 
gallon;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  einpyreuina.  Ma- 
cerate for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 
Though  mostly  used  as  a  perfume,  this  spirit  may  be 
given  internally  as  a  stimulating  nervine  and  antispas- 
modic. The  dose  is  Cram  ailuid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 
ounce. 

Spiritis  lavendul.e  comtositus.  Compound 
spirit  of  lavender.  Formerly  called  Spirits  luven- 
l'h/it  compositus  matthia.  Take  of  spirit  of  lavender, 
three  pints;  spirit  of  rosemary,  a  pint;  cinnamon-bark, 
bruised,  nutmegs,  bruised,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  red 
saunders  wood,  sliced,  an  ounce.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  An  elegant  and  useful  antispasmodic 
and   stimulant    in   very  general    use   against    nervous 

diseases,  towness  of  spirits,  and  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  taken  on  a  lump  of  sugar, 

Spiritus  lumbricorim.  The  spirit  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  the  earth-worm  Is  similar  to  harts- 
horn. 

Smutch  mirhi  piperita.  Spirit  of  pepper- 
mint. Formerly  called  Spiritus  meuthw  piperitietu ; 
.Iqua  ment/ia  piperitidis  spirituosa.  Take  of  pepper- 
mint, dried,  a  pound  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyrcuma.  Macerate  for 
24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  This  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  the  peppermint,  with  the 
cumulating  virtues  of  the  spirit.  The  dose  from  one 
fluid  drachm  to  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  mknth.e  viridis.  Spirit  of  spearmint. 
Formerly  called  Spiritus  menthic  satu-a-;  -Iqua  mcnlha 
vulgaris  spirituosa.  Take  of  spearmint,  dried,  a 
pound  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon;  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  einpyreuina.  Macerate  for  24  hours, 
and  distil  a  gallon.  Tltis  is  most  commonly  added  lo 
carminative  or  antispasmodic  draughts,  and  seldom 
exhibited  alone.  The  dose  from  one  fluid  drachm  lo 
a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  millepedarum.  A  volatile  alkali,  the 
virtues  of  which  are  similar  to  hartshorn. 

Spiritus  mindereri.    See  Ammonite  acctatis  liquor. 

Spiritus  myristic.e.  Spirit  of  nutmeg.  Formerly 
called  Jiqua  nucis  moschatit.  Take  of  nutmegs, 
bruised,  two  ounces;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  twen'v- 
four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  \ 
stimulating  and  agreeable  spirit  possessing  the  virtues 
of  the  n-jtmeg.  The  dose  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  a 
tiuid  ounce. 

Spiritus  nitri  DULC1S.  See  Spiritus  athcrie  ni- 
tric i. 

Spiritus  nitri  dipi.ex.  The  nitrous  acid.  Sec 
Acidum  nitrosum,  and  jYiirie  arid. 

Spiritus  nitri  fumans.  See  Jlcidum  nitrosum, 
and  JSi'itric  acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  glaueeri.  See  Acidum  nitrosum, 
and  Jfitric  acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  simplex.  The  dilute  nitrous  acid. 
See  .Icidum  nitricum  ddutum. 

Spiritus  nitri  vulgaris.  This  is  now  called  aci- 
iliim  nitricum  dilutum. 

Spip.itus  pimento.  Spirit  of  pimento.  Formerly 
called  Spiritus  pimento.  Take  allspice,  bruised,  two 
ounces;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon ;  water  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a 
gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  A  stimulating  aromatic  tincture 
mostly  employed  with  adstr'ument  and  carminative 
medicines.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to 
half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  pulegii.  Spirit  of  pennyroyal.  For- 
merly called  Jiqua  pulegii  spirituosa.  Take  of  penny- 
royal, dried,  a  pound  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ; 
water  sufficient  lo  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate 
for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 
This  is  in  very  general  use  as  an  emmenagogue  among 
the  lowerorders.  It  possesses  nervine  and  carminative 
virtues.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half 
a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritis  rector.  Boerhaave  and  other  chemists 
-ivc  this  name  to  a  very  attenuated  principle,  in  which 
the  smell  of  odorant  bodies  peculiarly  reside.  It  is 
how  called  aroma. 


Spiritus  rosmarini.  Spirit  of  rosemary.  Tftkt 
of  rosemary  tops-,  fresh,  two  pounds;  proof  spirit,  « 
gallon;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Ma- 
cerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  tire 
A  very  fragrant  Spirit,  mostly  employed  for  externa] 
purposes  in  conjunction  with  other  resolvents. 

SrtRlTUS  BALIS  ammoniac!  aquosus.  See  Ammo 
niir  subearbonat- 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  dulcis.  See  Spiritus 
ammonia. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  simplex.  See  .Immo- 
ni<e  subcarbonas. 

Spiritus  salis  glauberi.     Set)  .Muriatic  acid. 

SPIRITUS  salis  marini.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Spiritus  vim  RscTiricxTus.    See  Jllkohol.    Rec 

titied  spirit  of  wine  is  in  general  use  to  dissolve  resinous 
and  other  medicines.  It  is  seldom  exhibited  internally, 
though  it  exists  in  the  diluted  state  in  all  vinous  and 
spirituous  liquors. 

Spiritus  vim  TBNUIOR.  Proof  spirit,  which  is 
about  half  the  strength  of  rectified,  is  much  employed 
tor  preparing  tinctures  of  resinous  juices,  barks, 
roots,  &c. 

Spiritus  vitrioli.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Spiritus  vitrioli  dulcis.  See  Spiritus  athcris 
sulphurici. 

Spiritus  volatilis  fcetidus.  Sec  Spiritus  am- 
monia  fa-tidus. 

SPISS  AMENTUM.  (From  spisso,  to  thicken. 
A  substance  put  into  oils  and  ointments  to  make  then 
thick. 

spitting  of  blood.  See  Hamatcmcsis  and  Hamop 
tysis. 

SPLANCHNIC.  [Splanchnicus  ;  from  cv\ayx"ot, 
an  entrail.)     Belonging  to  the  viscera. 

Splanchnic  nerve.  The  great  intercostal  nerve 
See  Intercostal  nerve. 

Spla'nchntca.  (From  oxXayxvov,  an  intestine.) 
Remedies  for  diseased  bowels. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY.  (Splaiichnologia ;  from 
a-Xayxvov,  an  entrail,  and  Aoyoc,  a  discouise.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  viscera. 

SPLEEN  £irXi;v.  Lien.  The  spleen  or  mill  is  a 
spong  /iscus  of  a  livid  colour,  and  so  variable  in  form, 
siluatiLii,  and  magnitude,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
either.  Nevertheless,  In  a  healthy  man  it  is  always 
placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left  hypochondi  ium,  be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ribs.  Its  circum- 
ference is  oblong  and  round,  resembling  an  oval  figure. 
It  is  lareer,  to  speak  generally,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  and  smaller  when  it  is  compressed,  or  evacuated 
by  a  full  stomach. 

It  should  particularly  be  remembered  of  this  viscus, 
that  it  is  convex  towards  the  ribs,  and  concave  inter 
nally  :  also,  that  it  has  an  excavation,  into  which  ves 
scls  are  inserted. 

It  is  connected  with  the  following  parts:  I.  With  the 
stomach  by  a  ligament  and  short  vessels.  2.  With  the 
omentum,  and  the  left  kidney.  3.  With  the  diaphragm, 
by  a  portion  of  the  peritonaeum.  4.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pancreas,  by  vessels.  5.  With  a  colon,  by 
a  ligament. 

In  man  the  spleen  is  covered  with  one  simple,  firm 
membrane,  aiising  from  the  peritoneum,  which  ad 
heres  to  the  spleen,  very  firmly,  by  the  intervention  of 
cellular  structure. 

The  vessels  of  the  spleen  are,  the  splenic  artery  com 
ing  from  the  eceliac  artery,  which,  considering  the  size 
of  the  spleen,  is  much  larger  than  is  requisite  for  the 
mere  nutrition  of  it.  This  goes  by  serpentine  move 
meats,  out  of  its  course,  over  the  pancreas,  and  behind 
the  stomach,  and  after  having  given  off  branches  to  the 
adjacent  parts,  it  is  inserted  into  the  concave  surface  of 
the  spleen.  It  is  afterward  divided  into  smaller 
branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  other  yet 
smaller,  delivering  their  blood  immediately  to  the  veins, 
but  emitting  it  nowhere  else.  The  veins,  at  length, 
come  together  into  one,  called  the  splenic  vein,  and 
having  received  the  larger  coronary  vein  of  the  sto- 
mach, besides  others,  it  constitutes  the  left  principal 
branch  of  the  vena  porte. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  small ;  they  surround 
the  arte  ries  with  their  branches;  they  come  from  apar- 
ticnlar  plexus,  which  is  formed  of  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  almost  only  seen  creeping 
along  the  surface  of  the  human  spleen. 
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The  use  of  the  spleen  lias  not  hitherto  been  deter- 
mined ;  yet  if  the  situation  and  fabric  be  regarded,  one 
would  imagine  its  use  to  consist  chiefly  in  affording 
some  assistance  to  the  stomach  during  the  progress  of 
digestion. 

SPLEEN-WORT.  See  Mspleiuum  celcrach,  and 
Asplcnium  irickomancs. 

SPLENA'LGIA.  (From  cnXr/v,  the  spleen,  and 
aXyos,  puin.)     A  pain  in  the  spleen  or  its  region. 

SPLENETIC.  (Spleneticus ;  from  crtXrjv,  the 
spleen.)     Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

SPLENI'TIS.  "(From  oirXtjv,  the  spleen.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  spleen,  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Pyrexia,  and  Order  Phlegmasia;,  of  Cullen  ;  charac- 
terized by  pyrexia,  tension,  heat,  tumour,  and  pain  in 
the  left  hypochondrium,  increased  by  pressure.  This 
disease,  according  to  Juncker,  comes  on  with  a  re- 
markable shivering,  succeeded  by  a  most  intense  heat, 
and  very  great  thirst ;  a  pain  and  tumour  are  perceived 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  the  paroxysms  for  Die 
most  part  assume  a  quartan  form  ;  when  the  patients 
expose  themselves  for  a  little  to  the  free  air,  their  extre- 
mities immediately  grow  very  cold  if  a  hsmorrhogy 
happen,  the  blood  flows  out  of  the  left  nostril.  The 
other  symptoms  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  hepa- 
titis. Like  the  liver,  the  spleen  is  also  subject  to  a 
chronic  inflammation,  which  often  happens  after  agues, 
and  is  called  the  ague  cake,  though  that  name  is  also 
frequently  given  to  a  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  liver  suc- 
ceeding intermittenls.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are 
in  general  the  same  with  those  of  other  inflammatory 
disorders ;  but  those  which  determine  the  inflammation 
to  that  particular  part  more  than  another,  are  very 
much  unknown.  It  attacks  persons  of  a  very  plethoric 
and  sanguine  habit  of  body  rather  than  others. 

During  the  acute  stage  of  splenitis,  we  must  follow 
the  antiphlogistic  plan,  by  general  and  topical  bleedings, 
by  purging  frequently,  and  by  the  application  of  blis- 
ters near  the  part  affected.  If  it  should  terminate  in 
suppuration,  we  must  endeavour  to  discharge  the  pus 
externally,  by  fomentations  or  poultices.  When  the 
organ  is  in  an  enlarged  scirrhous  slate,  mercury  may  be 
successful  in  preventing  its  farther  progress,  or  even 
producing  a  diminution  of  the  part:  but  proper  cau- 
tion is  required  in  the  use  of  it,  lest  the  remedy  do 
more  harm  than  the  disease. 

Splg'nium.  (From  orrXnv,  the  spleen:  so  called 
from  its  efficacy  in  disorders  of  the  spleen.)  1.  Spleen- 
Wort. 
2.  A  compressed  shape  like  the  spleen. 
SPLE'NIUS.  (From  ait\t]V,  the  spleen:  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  spleen. or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  it  derives  its  name  from  sptcnium,  tifenila, 
or  splint,  which  surgeons  apply  to  the  sides  of  a  frac- 
tured bone.)  Splenitis  capil.us,  and  splenitis  colli,  of 
Albinus;  and  cervico-dorsi-mustoidien  et  dorso-trache- 
lien,  of  Dumas.  The  splenitis  is  a  flat,  broad,  and 
oblong  muscle,  in  part  covered  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
trapezius,  and  obliquely  situated  between  the  back  of 
the  ear,  and  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  four  or  five  superior 
spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebra:;  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  last  of  the  neck,  and  tendinous 
from  the  ligamcntnni  colli,  or  rather  the  tendons  of  the 
two  splenii  unite  here  inseparably;  but  about  the 
second  or  third  vertebra;  of  the  neck  they  recede  from 
each  other,  so  that  part  of  the  complexus  may  be 
seen. 

It  is  inserted,  by  two  distinct  tendons,  into  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  two  fust  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
Bending  off  some  few  fibres  to  the  complexus  and  le- 
vitor  scapula:  ;  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  into  a  ridge 
on  the  occipital  bone,  where  it  joins  with  the  root  of 
that  process. 

This  muscle  may  easily  he  separated  into  two  parts. 
Eustachius  and  Fallopiiis  were  aware  of  this;  Win- 
slow  has  distinguished  them  into  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior portions;  and  Albinus  has  descr  Jed  them  as  two 
distinct  muscles,  calling  that  part  which  is  inserted  into 
the  mastoid  process  and  os  occipltis,  splenitis  capitis, 
and  that  which  in  inserted  into  the  vertebra?  of  the 
neck,  splenitis  colli.  We  have  here  followed  Douglas, 
and  the  generality  of  writers,  in  describing  these  two 
portions  as  one;  muscle,  especially  as  they  are  intimately 
united  near  their  origin. 
When  this  muscle  acts  singly,  it  draws  the  head  and 
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upper  vertebra:    of   the    neck   obliquely  backwards 
when   both   act,  they  pull   the  head    directly    back 
wards. 
3plenius  capitis.    See  Splenitis. 
Sflbnius  colli.     See  Splenitis. 
SPLENOCE'LE.  (F'om  aithrv,  the  spleen,  and  k^aij 
a  tumour.)     A  hernia  of  lite  spleen. 

SPLINT.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  tin,  or  strong 
pasteboard  employed  for  preventing  theendsof  broken 
bones  from  moving,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  process  by 
which  fractures  unite. 

SPO'DIUM.  SroooW.  The  spodiam  of  Diosco- 
rides  and  of  Galen  are  now  not  known  in  the  shops. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  burning  cadmi* 
alone  in  the  furnace;  for  having  thrown  it  in  smali 
pieces  into  the  fire,  near  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  they 
blow  the  most  tine  and  subtle  parts  against  the  roof  of 
the  furnace:  and  what  was  reflected  from  thence  was 
called  spodiiini.  it  differed  from  the  pompbolyx  in  no*, 
being  so  pure,  and  in  being  more  heavy.  Pliny  distin- 
guishes several  kinds  of  it,  as  that  of  copper,  silver, 
gold,  and  lead. 

Sfodium   aradum.      Burnt   ivory,  or  ivory   black. 
See  jiouistr. 
Spodium  gr.t:corum.     The  white  dung  of  dogs. 
SPODUMENE.     Prismatic  triphane  spar  of  Mohs 
A  mineral  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  first  found  in 
the  island  of  Uton,  in  Sudermannland,  and  lately  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dublin.      It  contains  the  new  alkali 
called  lethia. 
Spolia'rium.     A  private  room  at  the  baths. 
SPOXDY'LIUM.     (From  ctrov6vXos,  a  vertebra:  so 
named  from  the  shape  of  its  root,  or  probably  because 
it  was  used   against  the  bite  of  a  serpent  called  ancv- 
iv\i;)     See  Heraclexim  spcndnlium. 

SPO'NDYLUS.    XzovovXoi.     Some  have  thought 
fit  to  call  the  spine  or  backbone  thus,  from  the  shape 
and  fitness  of  the  vertebra;,  to  move  every  way  upon 
one  another. 
SPONGE.    See  Spongia. 
SPOXGE-TEXT.     See  Spongia precparala. 
SPO'XGIA.      Xtroyyo;;     'Erroyyia.      Sponge,      tee 
Spongia  officinalis. 

Spongia  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sponge.  A  sea-production  :  the  habitations  of  insects. 
A  soft,  light,  very  porous  and  compressible  substance, 
readily  imbibing  water,  arid  distending  thereby.  It  is 
found  adhering  to  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Mediterra 
nean  sea,  about  the  islands  of  th°  Archipelago.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  production,  but  \e 
now  classed  among  the  zoophytes  ;  and  analyzed,  i» 
yields  the  same  principles  with  animal  substances  in 
general.  Burnt  sponge  is  said  to  cure  effectually  the 
bronchocele,  and  to  be  of  infinite  utility  in  scrofulous 
complaints.  Sponge  tents  are  employed  by  surgeons  to 
dilate  fistulous  ulcers,  &c. 

Spongia  pr.eparata-  Prepared  sponge.  Sponge 
tent.  This  is  formed  by  dipping  pieces  of  sponge  in 
hot  melted  emplastrum  eera>  compositum,  and  pressing 
them  between  two  iron  plates.  As  soon  as  cold,  the 
substance  thus  formed  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of  any 
shape.  It  was  formerly  used  for  dilating  small  open- 
ings, for  which  it  was  well  adapted,  as  when  the  wax 
melted,  the  elasticity  of  the  sponge  made  it  expand  and 
distend  the  opening,  in  which  it  had  been  put.  Sir 
Ashley  Cooper  informs  us  that  the  best  modem  sur 
geons  seldom  employ  it. 

Spongia  csta.  Burnt  sponge.  Cut  the  sponge  into 
pieces,  and  beat  it,  that  any  extraneous  matters  may 
ited  :  then  burn  it  in  a  close  iron  vessel  until  it 
becomes  black  and  friable;  lastly,  rub  it  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  This  preparation  is  exhibited  with  bark  in 
the  cure  of  scrofulous  complaints,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  a  lozenge,  which  has  been  known  to  cure  the 
bronchocele  in  many  instances.  The  dose  Is  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm. 

Spongiosa  ossa.  Ossa  turbinata  inferiora  ;  Ossa 
eonvoluta.  These  bones  are  situated  in  the  under  part 
of  the  side  of  the  nose  ;  they  are  of  a  triangular  form 
and  spongy  appearance,  resembling  the  os  spongiosum 
superfus;  externally  they  are  convex  ;  internally  they 
are  concave  ;  the  convexity  is  placed  towards  the  sep 
turn  nasi,  and  the  concavity  outwards.  The  under 
edge  of  each  bone  is  placed  horizontally  near  the  outer 
part  of  the  nose,  and  ending  in  a  sharp  point  behind. 
At  I  lie  upper  part  of  the  bone  are  two  processes,  the 
anterior  of  which  ascends  and  forms  part  of  the  lachry 
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mai  groove,  and  the  posterior  descends  and  forms  a 
hook  to  make  part  of  the  maxillary  sinus. 

The  connexion  of  this  bone  is  to  the  os  maxillare,os 
palati,  and  os  unguis,  by  a  distinct  suture  in  the  young 
subject ;  but  ill  the  adult,  by  a  concretion  of  substam  e. 

The  ossa  spongiosa  afford  a  large  surface  for  extend- 
ing the  organ  of  smell  by  allowing  ihe  membrane  of  the 
nose  to  be  expanded,  on  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are 
dispei 

In  the  foetus,  these  bones  are  almost  complete. 

Si-oxgio  siM  os.     1.  The  ethmoid  bone. 

•J.  See  Sponjriesa  ass*. 

SPONGlO'SUS.     Spongy. 

SPONGOl'DES.  (EnoyyoEnJi/c;  from  azsoyyoc,  a 
sponge,  and  ciSos ,  forma,  shape :  so  called  because  it  is 
hollow  and  porous,  like  a  sponge  or  sieve.)  See  Eth- 
moid bone. 

SPORADIC.  'Sporadicus ;  from  ratiou,  to  sow.) 
An  epithet  for  such  infectious  and  other  diseases  as 
seize  a  few  persons  at  any  time  or  season 

Spottetl  lung-icort.     See  Pulmonaria. 

SPRAIN.   "See  Subluiatio. 

SPRAT.  Tlie  Ctupca  sprattus,  of  I.iun.Tiis.  A 
small  herring-like  tisli  which  comet  to  us  between  No- 
vember and  March,  and  are  eaten  fried  and  pickled. 
Tbev  are  strong  and  hard  of  digestion. 

SPRONGIDIUM.     See  Cvlumnula. 

SPRCCE.  1.  A  particular  species  of  fir.  See  /Vitus 
■Mm. 

~.  A  fermented  liquor  called  spruce  beer  prepared 
from  the  spruce  fir.  From  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  it  contains,  it  is  found  a  useful  antiscorbutic. 

Spurge Jlax.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Spurge  laurel.     See  Daphne  laureula. 

Spurge  olive.     See  Daphne  !■>  1 1 1 11 

[Spurge,  large  flowering.     See  Euphorbia  corollata. 

Spurred  ri/e.     See  Puleis  parturiens.     A] 

SPUTA  MEN.     See  Sputum. 

SPUTUM.  (From  spuo,  to  spit.)  Sputamen.  Sa 
livu.     Any  kind  of  expectoration. 

Squama'ria.  (From  squama,  a  scale:  so  called 
from  its  scaly  roots.)  The  great  tooth- worl,  or  Plum- 
bago europea. 

SUUAMATUS.  Scaly  :  applied  to  the  nectary  of 
the  Ranunculus  genus,  &c.     See  A'cetarium. 

SQ.UAMOSE.  (Squamosus ;  from  squama,  a  scale, 
because  the  bones  he  over  each  other  like  scales.) 
Scaly. 

StjLAMosE  sititre.  The  suture  which  unites  the 
squamose  portion  of  the  temporal  Done  with  the  pa- 
rietal. 

StiUAMOSUS.  Squamose.  Scaled :  applied  to 
roots  which  are  covered  with  fleshy  scales  ;  as  in  La- 
tkraa  squamaria. 

SQCAKROSUS.  (From  squarra ;  rough.)  Squar- 
rose.  Rough,  scabby,  scaly.  Applied  to  plants,  &x.; 
as  Juncus  squarrosus. 

SQUILL.    SeeSciUa. 

Squi'lla.    See  Scilln. 

Squills,  vinegar  of.     See  Aeetum  scillce. 

Squina'nthus.  (From  squinanthia,  the  quinsy:  so 
named  from  its  uses  in  the  quinsy.)  See  Andropogon 
schcenanthus. 

STA'CHYS.  (Srovus,  a  spike  :  so  named  from  its 
spicated  stalk  and  seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnrcan  system.  Class,  Didynamia; 
Order,  Gymnosptrmia. 

2.  Some  species  of  wild  sage,  and  hoarhound,  nettle, 
&c.  were  formerly  so  called. 

Stachts  fcetlda.  Yellow  archangel.  Hedge-net- 
tle, or  Ballote  nigra. 

Stachvs  palustris.  Clown's  woundwort  of  all- 
heal. 

STA'CTE.     CZTaKrn  from  ra?w,  to  distil.)     This 
erm  signifies  that  kind  of  myrrh  which  distils  or  falls 
in  drops  from  the  trees.    It  is  also  used  by  some  writers 
for  a  more  liquid  kind  of  amber  than  what  is  commonly 
met  with  in  the  shop3  ;  whence  in  Scribonius  Largus, 
Paulus  .rEgineta,  and  some  others,  we  meet  with  a  col- 
lyrium,  and  several  other  forms,  wherein  this  was  the 
the  chief    ingredient,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Stactica. 
Sta'cticon.     Instillation :  also  an  eye-water. 
Sta'oma.    (From  ;-u^w,  to  distil.)    1.  Any  distilled 
iquor. 
~i.  The  vitriolie  acid. 

STAHL,  George  Ernest,  was  born  at  Anspach, 
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in  1C60.  He  graduated  at  Jena,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
four,  and  immediately  commenced  a  course  of  private 
lectures  there:  and  about  three  years  after  he  was  made 
physician  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wciuuii.  On  the  c.-ta 
bhshinent  of  the  university  of  Halle,  in  1694,  lie  was 
appointed  toa  medical  professorship,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Hoffman  :  and  he  became  the  leader  of  a  sect  of 
physicians,  in  opposition  to  the  mechanical  theorists, 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  many  eminent  persons 
as  well  in  Germany  as  in  other  countries,  notwith- 
standing the  very  fanciful  nature  of  the  hypothesis,  on 
which  his  system  w  as  founded,  it  had  been  alu  a; 

served,  thai  there  is  a  cerlnin'poweriii  the  animal  body 
of  resisting  injuries,  and  correcting  some  of  ils  ilisor 
ders  ;  and  Van  llelmont  had  ascribed  some  d<  gice  of 

intelligence  to  this  power:  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Stahl  to  refer  it  entirely  to  the  rational  soul,  which,  he 
affirmed,  not  only  originally  formed  the  body,  but  is 
the  side  cause  of  all  its  motions,  in  the  constant  ex- 
citement of  which  lite  consists.  Whence  <li 
were  generally  regarded  as  salutary  efforts  of  the  prc- 
siding  soul,  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the  body.  This 
hypothesis,  besides  its  visionary  character,  was  justly 
deprecated,  as  leading  to  an  inert  practice,  and  the  ne- 
i  the  collateral  branches  of  medical  science,  even 

of  anatomical  researches,  winch  Stahl  maintained,  had 

little  or  no  reference  to  the  art  of  healing.  And  in  fact 
both  he  and  his  followers,  trusting  principally  to  hlie 
operations  of  nature,  zealously  opposed  the  use  of  some 
of  the  most  efficacious  remedies,  as  opium,  cinchona, 
and  mercury;  and  were  extremely  reserved  in  the  em- 
ployment of  bleeding,  vomiting,  fee,  although  their 
system  led  them  to  refer  m<*st  diseases  to  plethora 
This  hypothesis  was  maintained  by  Stahl  with  much 
ingenuity  in  several  publications,  particularly  in  his 
"Theoria  Medica  vera,"  printed  in  17Ud.  The  merits 
ol'  Stahl,  as  a  chemical  philosopher,  are  of  a  much 
higher  character  ;  and  the  school,  which  he  founded  in 
this  science,  has  only  been  superseded  of  late  by  far- 
ther discoveries.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  cele- 
brated theory  of  phlogiston,  which  appeared  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  combustion,  and  was  received 
every  where  with  high  applause.  His  chief  chemical 
work  was  entitled  "  Fundamenta  Chemiai  dogmatics) 
et  Experinientahs,"  first  printed  in  17'JI):  but  this  had 
been  preceded  more  than  thirty  years,  by  others,  in 
which  his  doctrine  was  fully  displayed.  Stahl  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  Nature)  Cnrioso 
mm:  and  he  was  called,  in  1716,  to  visit  the  king  of 
Prussia  at  Berlin,  whither  he  went  also  on  several  sub 
sequent  occasions,  and  on  one  of  these  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease,  which  proved  fatal,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age. 

STALACTITES.  The  calcareous  substancesfoimd 
suspended  from  vaults,  being  formed  by  the  oozing  o( 
water  charged  with  calcareous  particles  gradually  eva 
pontine;,  and  leaving  these  particles  behind. 

STALAGMl 'TIS.  (From  ^aXaypoi,  a  dropping  or 
distillation,  because  the  gum  which  it  yields  escapes  in 
that  manner.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Polygamia;  Order,  J\Iona;cia. 

Stalaomitis  cambooioidks.  This  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  tree  which  affords  gamboge.  This: 
drug,  from  its  supposed  virtues,  is  also  called  gummi  ad 
podagram;  gummi gulta;  and,  by  corruption,  gotta; 
gutta  gamba  ;  gamon;  germandra  ;  catagemu;  gam 
boidea,  &c.  ;  and,  from  its  gold  colour,  chrysopus ;  and, 
from  its  purgative  quality,  succus  lazativus  ;  succus 
Indicus  purgans ;  and  scammonium  oricntale.  Gam- 
boge is  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  two  trees,  both  called  by  the  Indians, 
Caracapulli,  and  by  Linnanis,  Gambogia  gutta.;  but 
Kcft^j  ascertained  its  true  source,  ft  is  partly  of  a 
gummy,  and  partly  of  a  resinous  nature.  It  is  brought 
to  us  chiefly  from  Gambaja,  in  the  East  Indies,  either 
in  form  of  orbicular  masses,  or  of  cylindrical  rolls  of 
various  sizes;  and  is  of  a  dense,  compact,  and  firm 
texture  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  In  medi 
cine  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  drastic  purge;  it  operates 
powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Some 
condemn  it  as  acting  with  too  great  violence,  while 
others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  dose  is  from  two 
to  four  grains,  as  a  cathartic;  from  four  lo  eight  grains 
it  proves  emetic  and  purgative.  The  roughness  of  its 
operation  is  said  to  be  diminished,  by  giving  it  in  a 
liquid  form  sufficiently  diluted.  Rnbbed  with  almonds 
from  its  want  of  taste,  it  is  a  good  laxative  for  children 
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It  has  been  given  in  dropsy,  will)  cream  of  tartar,  to 
correct  its  operation.  It  has  also  been  recommended 
by  some,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  grains,  joined  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  vegetable  alkaii,  to  destroy  the  tape- 
worm. This  dose  is  ordered  in  the  morning,  and  if  the 
worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours,  it  is  re- 
peated even  to  the  third  time,  with  safety  and  efficacy. 
It  is  asserted,  that  it  has  been  given  to  this  extent  even 
in  delicate  habits.  This  is  said  to  be  the  remedy  al- 
luded to  by  Dr.  Van  Swieten,  which  was  employed  by 
Dr.  Herenchwand,  and  with  him  proved  so  successful 
in  the  removal  of  the  taenia  lata.  It  is  an  ingredient, 
and  probably  the  active  one,  in  most  of  tiie  nostrums 
for  expelling  tienia;. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  that,  on  account  of  the  quick  pas- 
sage of  gamboge  through  the  intestines,  he  was  induced 
to  give  it  in  small,  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  as 
three  or  four  grains,  rubbed  with  a  little  sugar,  every 
three  hours;  and  thus  found  it  operate  without  griping 
or  sickness,  and,  in  three  or  four  exhibitions,  evacuate 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  both  by  stool  and  urine. 

STALA'GMUS.  (From  j-aXagu),  to  distil.)  Distil- 
lation. 

Sta'ltica.  (From  j-jAXu,  to  contract.)  Healing 
applications. 

STAMEN.  The  male  genital  organ  of  plants, 
found  generally  within  the  corolla,  near  the  pistil. 
Stamens  were  formerly  called  chives.  They  are  va- 
rious'in  number  in  different  flowers,  from  one  to  some 
hundreds.  This  organ  is  essential  to  a  plant,  no  one 
having  yet  been  discovered,  after  the  most  careful  re- 
search, that  is  destitute  of  it,  either  in  the  same  flower 
with  the  pistils,  or  a  separate  one  of  the  same  species. 

A  stamen  consists  of  three  parts. 

1.  The  filamentum,  or  filament,  the  part  which  sup- 
ports the  anther. 

2.  The  anthera,  placed  on  the  filament,  and  the  most 
essential  part  of  all. 

3.  The  pollen,  or  powder  adhering  to  the  anther.       , 
Stanni  pulvis.    Tin  finely  divided  is  exhibited  in- 
ternally as  a  vermifuge.  It  acts  mechanically,  and  the 
tine  filings  are  more  effectual  than  the  powder. 

STANNIC  ACID.  A  name  which  has  been  given 
to  the  peroxide  of  tin,  because  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies. 

STA'NNUM.    See  Tin. 

Stape'dis  musculus.     See  Stapedius. 

STAPE'DIUS.  (Stapedius,  sc.  musculus ;  from 
stapes,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  ear.)  Musculus  stapes, 
of  Covvper;  and  pyramidal- stapedien,  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  internal  car,  which  draws  the  stapes 
obliquely  upwards  towards  the  cavern,  by  which  the 
posterior  part,  of  its  base  is  moved  inwards,  and  the 
anterior  part  outwards. 

STATES.  (In  quo  pes  stal,  a  stirrup.)  A  bone  of 
the  internal  ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
stirrup. 

STAPHILI'NTJS.    See  Aiygos  uvula:. 

Staphimnus  externus.     See  Circumjleius. 

STA'PHIS.  Xraq/is,  is  strictly  a  grape,  or  a  bunch 
of  grapes;  whence,  from  their  likeness  thereunto,  it  is 
applied  to  many  other  things,  especially  the  glands  of 
the  body,  whether  natural  or  diseased. 

STAPHISA'GRIA.  YraQts  aypca,  wild  vine  ;  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  vine.)  See 
Delphinium. 

STAPHYLE.  (2ra0u>>7.  A  grape  or  raisin:  so 
called  from  its  resemblance.)    The  uvula. 

STAPHYLINUS.  {Staphylinus;  from  ?a<pv\ri, 
the  uvula.)     See  Aiygos  uvula. 

Staphylinus  externus.     See  Circumflezus. 

Staphylinus  urjecorum.  Staphylinus  sylvestris. 
The  wild  carrot. 

STAPHYLOMA.  (From  j-a^uXi?,  a  grape:  so 
named  from  its  being  thought  to  resemble  a  grape.) 
Staphylosil.  A  disease  of  the  eyeball  in  which  the 
cornea  loses  its  natural  transparency,  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  eye,  and  successively  even  projects  beyond 
the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated,  whitish,  or 
pearl  coloured  tumour,  which  is  sometimes  smooth, 
wiinetimcs  uneven,  and  is  attended  with  a  total  loss  of 
sl^ht.  The  proximate  cause  is  nn  effusion  of  thick 
humour  between  the  lamella;  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the 
internal  and  external  superfices  of  the  cornea,  very 
much  protuberates.  The  remote  causes  ate,  an  ha- 
bitual ophthalmia,  great  contusion,  and  frequently  a 
deposition  of  the  variolous  humour  in  the  small-pox.' 
The  species  are : 
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1st.  Staphyloma  totale,  which  occupies  the  whole 
transparent  cornea  ;  this  is  the  most  frequent  specie" 
The  symptoms  are,  the  opaque  cornea  protuberatL-a, 
and  if  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  increasing  in  magnitude 
it  pushes  out  and  inverts  the  lower  eyelid  ;  and  some- 
times the  morbid  cornea  is  so  elongated,  as  to  lie  on  the 
cheek,  causing  friction  and  excoriation.  The  bulb  of 
the  eye  being  exposed  to  the  air,  sordes  generate,  tin 
inferior  palpebra  is  irritated  by  the  cilia,  and  ver; 
painful  red  and  small  papilla;  are  observable. 

2d.  Staphyloma  racemosum,  is  a  staphyloma  formed 
by  camous  tubercles,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's 
head. 

3d.  Staphyloma  partiale,  which  occupies  some  part 
of  the  cornea  :  it  exhibits  an  opaque  tumour  prominent 
from  the  cornea,  similar  to  a  small  bluish  grape. 

4th.  Staphyloma  sclerotica  is  a  bluish  tumour  at 
tached  to  some  part  of  the  sclerotica,  but  arises  from 
the  tunica  albuginea. 

5th.  Staphyloma  pellucidum,  in  which  the  cornea  is 
not  thickened  or  incrassated,  but  very  much  extender 
and  pellucid. 

Gth.  Staphyloma  complicatum,  which  is  complicated 
with  an  ulcer,  ectropium,  caruncles,  or  any  other  dis 
order  of  the  eye. 

7th.  Staphyloma  iridia.  For  this  species,  see  Ptosis 
iridis. 

Star  thistle.    See  Cariina  acaulis. 

STARCH.  Amylum.  A  while,  insipid,  combusll 
ble  substance,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  forming  a 
jelly  with  boiling  water.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  white 
and  brittle  parts  of  vegetables,  particularly  in  tuberose 
roots,  and  the  seeds  of  the  gramineous  plants.  It  may 
be  extracted  by  pounding  these  parts,  and  agitating 
them  in  cold  water;  when  the  parenchyma,  or  fibrous 
parts,  will  first  subside  ;  and  these  being  removed,  a 
fine,  white  powder,  diffused  through  the  water,  will 
gradually  subside,  which  is  the  starch.  Or  the 
pounded  or  grated  substance,  as  the  roots  of  arum, 
potatoes,  acorns,  or  horse-chesnuts,  for  instance,  may 
be  put  into  a  hair-sieve,  and  the  starch  washed  through 
with  cold  water,  leaving  the  grosser  matters  behind. 
Farinaceous  seeds  may  be  ground  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  Oily  seeds  require  to  have  the  oil  ex 
pressed  from  them  before  the  farina  is  extracted. 

Starch  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in  all  mealy 
farinaceous  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and  other  parts  of 
plants.  Our  common  starch  is  made  from  wheat.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  grain  be  first  bruised  in  mills. 
The  entire  corn,  well  cleansed,  is  soaked  in  cold  water 
until  the  husks  separate;  and  the  giaitis,  having  be- 
come quite  soft,  give  out,  by  pressure,  a  milky  fluid. 
The  grains  are  then  taken  out  of  the  water  by  means 
of  a  sieve,  put  into  a  coarse  linen  sack,  and  transfer- 
red into  the  treading  tub;  where  they  are  trodden, 
after  cold  water  has  been  poured  upon  them. 

By  this  operation  the  starchy  part  is  washed  out, 
and,  mingling  with  the  water,  makes  it  milky.  The 
water  is  now  drawn  off,  running  through  a  sieve  into 
the  settling-tub.  Fresh  water  is  again  effused  upon 
the  grains,  and  the  same  operation  is  continued  till  the 
water  in  the  treading-tub  is  no  longer  rendered  milky. 
The  starch  here  precipitates  by  repose  from  the  water 
that  held  it  suspended;  during  which,  especially  in  a 
warm  season,  the  mucilaginous  saccharine  matter  of 
the  t!our,"that  was  dissolved  by  the  water,  goes  into 
the  acetous  fermentation.  From  this  cause  the  starch 
grows  still  purer  and  whiter.  The  water  is  next  let 
off  from  the  starch,  which  is  several  times  more 
w  ashed  with  clear  fresh  water  ;  the  remaining  part  of 
which  is  suffered  to  drip  through  linen  cloths,  sup- 
ported by  hurdles,  upon  winch  the  wet  starch  is  placed. 
When  the  sMrch  has  fully  subsided,  it  is  wrapped  in, 
wrung  between  these  cloths,  or  pressed,  to  extort  still 
more  of  the  remaining  liquid. 

It  is  afterward  cut  into  pieces,  which  are  laid  in  airy 
places,  on  slightly  burnt  bricks,  to  be  completely  dried 
partly  by  the  free  currency  of  air,  and  partly  by  the 
bricks  imbibing  their  moisture.  Lastlv,  the  outer  crust 
is  scraped  off,  and  they  are  broken  into  smaller 
pieces. 

If  starch  be  subjected  to  distillation,  it  sives  out 
water  impregnated  with  empyteumatie  acetous  acid,  a 
little  red  or  brown  ml,  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  coal  is  bulky,  easily 
burned,  and  leaves  a  very  small  Quantity  of  polassa 
and  phosphate  of  lime     if  when  diffused  in  water  it 
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*e  exposed  to  a  heat  of  60°  F.,  or  upward,  it  will  fer- 
ment, and  turn  sour;  but  much  more  so  if  it  he  not 
freed  from  the  gluten,  extract,  and  colouring  matter. 
Thus,  in  starch-making,  the  farina  ferments  and  be- 
comes sour,  but  the  starch  that  does  not  undergo  fer- 
mentation is  rendered  the  more  pure  by  this  process. 
Some  water,  already  soured,  is  mixed  with  the  flour 
and  water,  which  regulates  the  fermentation,  and  pre- 
vents the  mixture  from  becoming  putrid  ;  and  in  this 
state  it  is  left  about  ten  days  in  summer,  and  fifteen  in 
winter,  before  the  scum  is  removed,  and  the  water 
poured  off.  The  starch  is  then  washed  out  from  the 
bran,  and  dried,  first  in  the  open  air,  and  finally  in  an 
oven. 

With  boiling  water,  starch  forms  a  nearly  transpa- 
rent mucilage,  emitting  a  peculiar  smell,  neither  disa- 
greeable nor  very  powerful.  This  mucilage  maybe 
dried,  and  will  then  be  semitransparent,  and  much 
resembling  gum,  all  the  products  of  which  it  affords. 
When  dissolved,  it  is  much  more  easily  digested  and 
nutritious  than  before  it  has  undergone  this  ope- 
rations 

Both  acids  and  alkalies,  combined  with  water,  dis- 
solve it.  It  separates  the  oxides  of  several  metals  from 
•heir  solutions,  and  takes  oxygen  from  many  of  litem. 
It  is  found  naturally  combined  with  all  the  immediate 
principles  of  vegetables,  and  may  easily  be  united  with 
most  of  them  by  art. 

When  starch  is  triturated  with  iodine,  it  forms  com- 
binations of  various  colours.  When  the  proportion  of 
iodine  is  small,  these  compounds  are  violet;  when 
somewhat  greater,  blue  ;  and,  when  still  greater,  black. 

We  can  always  obtain  the  finest  blue  colour,  by 
treating  starch  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  dissolving  the 
compourd  in  liquid  potassa,  and  precipitating  by  a 
vegetable  acid.  The  colour  is  manifested  even  at  the 
instant  of  pouring  water  of  iodine  into  a  liquid  which 
contains  starch  diffused  through  it.  Hence  iodine  be- 
comes an  excellent  test  for  detecting  starch  ;  and  starch 
for  detecting  iodine.  Besides  these  combinations,  it 
appears  that  there  is  another  of  a  white  colour,  in 
which  the  iodine  exists  in  very  small  quantity.  All  of 
them  possess  peculiar  properties. 

Starch  is  not  affected  in  the  cold,  by  water,  alkohol, 
or  ether.  But  it  dissolves  readily,  when  triturated 
with  potassa  water. 

Starch  is  convertible  into  sugar  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  To  produce  this  change  we  must  take  2000  parts 
of  starch,  diffuse  them  in  6000  parts  of  water,  con- 
taining 40  parts  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  boil  the 
mixture  for  36  hours  in  a  basin  of  silver  or  lead,  taking 
care  to  stir  the  materials  with  a  wooden  rod,  during 
the  first  hour  of  ebullition.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
the  mass  having  become  liquid,  does  not  require  to  be 
stirred,  except  at  intervals.  In  proportion  as  the 
water  evaporates,  it  ought  to  be  replaced.  When  the 
liquid  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  we  must  add  to  it 
chalk  and  animal  charcoal,  then  clarify  with  white  of 
egg,  filter  the  mixture  through  a  flock  of  wool,  and 
then  concentrate  the  liquid  till  it  has  acquired  a  syrupy 
consistence.  After  this,  the  basin  must  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  in  order  that,  by  cooling,  the  greater  part 
of  the  sulphate  of  lime  may  fall  down.  The  pure 
syrup  is  now  to  be  decanted  off,  and  evaporated  to  the 
proper  dryness.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  acid  em- 
ployed, the  less  ebullition  is  required  to  convert  the 
starch  into  the  saccharine  matter. 

The  discovery  of  the  preceding  process  is  due  to 
Kirchoff,  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  indispensable 
for  obtaining  sugar  from  starch.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  leaving  the  starch  to  itself,  cither  with  or 
without  contact  of  air,  or  by  mixing  it  with  dried 
gluten.  At  the  same  time,  indeed,  several  other  pro- 
ducts are  formed.  M.  Theod.  de  Saussurc's  interest- 
ing observations  on  this  subject  are  published  in  the 
Mnnales  de  Ckemie  ct  de  Physique,  xi.  379.  The  starch, 
brought  to  the  state  of  a  pulpy  mass,  must  be  left  to 
spontaneous  decomposition.  The  products  are,  1st,  a 
sugar,  like  the  sugar  of  grapes;  2d,  Gum,  like  that 
from  roasted  starch;  3d,  Amidine,  a  body  whose  pro- 
perties are  intermediate  between  those  of  starch  and 
gum :  and  4th,  an  insoluble  substance,  like  ligneous 
fatter.  In  these  experiments,  the  mass  on  which  he 
operated  was  made  by  pouring  12  parts  of  boiling 
water  on  1  of  starch.  When  it  was  fermented  by 
dried  gluten,  he  obtained— 
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Without  contact    Witt  eosbS 
of  air.  of  »ir. 

Sugar 47.4  49.7 

Gum 23.0  0.7 

Aniadine 8.9  5.2 

Amalaceous  lignin 10.3  9.2 

Lignin  with  charcoal   A  trace  0.3 

Undecomposed  starch    4.0  3.8 

Potato  starch  differs  perceptibly  from  that  of  Wheal; 
it  is  more  friable;  is  composed  of  ovoid  grains,  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  other. 

As  starch  forms  the  greatest  part  of  flour,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  hut  that  it  is  the  principal  alimentary  sub- 
stance contained  in  our  bread.  In  a  medical  point  of 
view,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  demulcent ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  an  off! 
cinal  jozenge  in  catarrhs,  and  a  mucilage  prepared 
from  it  often  produces  excellent  effects,  both  taken  by 
the  mnuth  and  in  the  form  of  clyster,  in  dysenteries 
and  diarrhoea,  from  irritation  of  the  intestines.  Milk 
and  starch,  with  the  addition  of  suet  finely  shred,  and 
incorporated  by  boiling,  was  the  soup  employed  by  Sir 
John  Pringle,  in  dysenteries,  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  had  been  abraded.  Externally, 
surgeons  apply  it  as  an  absorbent  in  erysipelas. 

STATU  1'..  (from  j-utimj,  to  stop:  so  named  from 
its  supposed  property  of  restraining  hemorrhages.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnn-an  sys- 
tem. Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Pentagynia.  The 
herb  sea-thrift. 

Stxtipk  limonium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sea-thrift.  Sea-lavender,  or  red  behen.  Bchen  rw 
brum ;  J.imonium :  IAmonium  majus  ;  Behen.  The 
roots  possess  astringent  and  strengthening  qualities, 
but  not  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

Statiosa'ria.  fkbius.  A  stationary  fever.  So 
Sydenham  called  those  fevers  which  happen  when 
there  are  certain  general  constitutions  of  the  years, 
which  owe  their  origin  neither  to  heat,  cold,  dryness, 
nor  moisture;  but  rather  depend  on  a  certain  secret 
and  inexplicable  alteration  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
whence  the  air  becomes  impregnated  with  such  kinds 
of  effluvia  as  subject  the  body  to  particular  distempers, 
so  long  as  that  kind  of  constitution  prevails,  which, 
after  a  certain  course  of  years,  declines  and  gives  way 
to  another. 

STAUROLITE.    Grenatite,  or  prismatic  garnet, 

STAUROTIDE.  Grenatite.  Prismatic  garnet.  A 
crystallized,  dark,  reddish-brown  garnet,  found  in  Scot- 
land, and  Ireiand. 

STAVESACRE.    See  Delphinium  staphisagria. 

STEAR1NE.     See  Fat. 

STEATITE.  Soapstone.  A  subspecies  of  rhom- 
boidal  mica. 

STEATOCE'LE.  (From  Tcap,  suet,  and  kij\v,  a 
tumour.)  A  collection  of  a  suety  substance  in  the 
scrotum. 

STEATOMA.  (From  $tap,  suet.)  An  encysted 
tumour,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  a  suety  con- 
sistence. 

STEEL.  Chalybs.  The  best,  hardest,  finest,  and 
closest  grained  iron,  combined  with  carbon  by  a  parti- 
cular process. 

STEINHEILITE.    The  blue  quartz  of  Finland. 

STELOCHI'TES.     See  Osteocolla. 

STELLA.  (From  j-tAXu,  to  arise.)  A  star.  A 
bandage  with  many  crossings,  like  a  star. 

STELLA'RIA.  (From  stella,  a  star:  so  named 
from  the  star-like  appearance  of  its  flowers.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decandria ;  Or- 
der, Trigynia.     Stitchwort. 

STELLATUS.  (From  stella,  a  star.)  Stellate. 
Starlike.     Applied  to  the  nectary  of  the  Slopelia,  &c. 

STELLATE.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
Linntcus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
of  such  as  have  stellate  leaves,  and  quadrified  corolla 
mostly  tetrandrous ;  as  Galium,  Asperula,  Rubea  tine 
torum,&c 

STE'MA.     (From  cmi,  to  stand.)    The  penis. 

Stemless  milhvetch.    oeeJIstrgalus  excapus. 

STENO,  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  in 
1638.  Having  studied  with  great  diligence,  under  the 
celebrated  Bartholin,  he  passed  several  years  in  visiting 
the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  His  re- 
putation was  then  increased,  so  that  about  the  age  of 
29  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  Ferdinand  II.  Grant. 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  a  liberal   salary.    He   ■$& 
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afterward  honoured  with  the  esteem  of  Cosmo  III.  who 
e  ilected  him  as  preceptor  to  his  sou.  He  had  been  led, 
li.  t lie  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  to  change  from  the  Pro- 
t.  slant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  ;  which 
proved  an  obstacle  to  his  accepting  the  invitation  of 
Frederick  HI.  to  return  to  Copenhagen  ;  hut  the  suc- 
i  ding  King  of  Denmark,  not  imposing  any  religious 
testraint,  he  was  induced  about  the  year  1672  tc  go  to 
bis  native  city,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy.  But  finding  his  situation  less  agreeable  than 
he  had  expected,  he  resumed  the  education  of  the 
young  prince  at  Florence.  Some  time  after  this  he 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  speedily  ap- 
pointed a  bishop,  and  then  vicar  apostolical  to  all  the 
si  lies  of  the  north,  in  which  capacity  he  became  a 
zi  a  Ions  preacher  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
died  in  the  course  of  his  labours  in  lGrtfi.  The  works 
extant  by  him  relate  principally  to  medical  subjects. 
He  was  a  diligent  cultivator  of  anatomy,  and  made 
some  discoveries  relative  to  the  minute  structure  of  the 
eve,  and  oilier  parts;  which  are  detailed  in  papers 
communicated  to  the  academy  of  Copenhagen,  and  in 
siiiue  small  works  published  by  himself. 

Stenotiiora'ces.  (From  j'tvoj,  narrow,  and  diapaL 
|ii    ■■  licst.)  Those  whohave  narrow  chests  are  so  called. 

STERILITY.  SteriUtas.  Barrenness.  In  women 
this  sometimes  happens  from  a  miscarriage,  or  violent 
labour,  injuring  some  of  the  genital  parts;  but  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  is  the  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual flux.  There  are  other  causes,  however,  arising 
from  various  diseases  incident  to  those  parts ;  by  which 
the  uterus  may  be  unfit  to  receive  or  relain  the  male 
seed; — from  the  tubs  Fallopiana;  being  too  short,  or 
having  lost  their  erective  power;  in  either  of  which 
cases  no  conception  can  take  place; — from  universal 
debility  and  relaxation ;  or  a  local  debility  of  the  ge- 
nital system  ;  by  which  means  the  parts  having  lost 
their  tone,  or  contractile  power,  the  semen  is  thrown 
off  immediately  post  coitum. ; — from  iniperforation  of 
the  vagina,  of  the  uterus,  or  tubs,  or  from  diseased 
ova,  &c. 

STERNO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  sternum  ;  as. 

Sterno-cleido-hyoideus.     See  Sterno-hyoideus. 

STERNO-CLEIDO  MASTOIDEI'S.  ^''cr}lo-ma.<toidcus, 
and  clcido-mastoideus,  of  Albinus.  Mastoideus,  of 
Douglas  and  Cowper;  and  sterno-clavio-mastoidicn, 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle,  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  neck,  which  turns  the  head  to  one  side,  and 
bends  it  forward.  It  arises  by  two  distinct  origins;  the 
anterior  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  top  of  the  ster- 
num near  its  junction  with  the  clavicle  ;  the  posterior 
fleshy,  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  clavicle. 
Both  unite  a  little  above  the  anterior  articulation  of  the 
clavicle,  to  form  one  muscle,  which  runs  obliquely  up- 
wards and  outwards  to  be  inserted,  by  a  thick  strong 
tendon,  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
which  it  surrounds;  and  gradually  becoming  thinner, 
is  inserted  as  far  back  as  the  lambdoidnl  suture. 

Sterno-costales.  Vesalius  considered  these  as 
forming  a  single  muscle  on  each  side  of  a  triangular 
shape;  hence  we  find  the  name  of  triangularis 
adopted  by  Douglas  and  Albinus;  but  Verheyen,  who 
first  taught  that  they  ought  to  be  described  as  four  or 
five  distinct  muscles,  nave  them  the  name  of  stemj 
costales ;  and  in  this  he  is  very  properly  followed  by 
VVinslow,  Haller,  and  Lieutaud. 

These  muscles  aire  situated  at  each  side  of  the  under 
i1  of  the  sternum,  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  Their  number  varies  in 
different  subjects;  very  often  there  are  only  three, 
sometimes  five,  and  t.'\en  six,  but  most  usually  we  find 
(■nly  four. 

The  lowermost  of  the  sterno-costales,  or  what  would 
be  called  the  inferior  portion  of  the  triangularis,  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  Hie  edge  and  innei  surface 
of  the  lower  par'  of  the  cartilago  ensiformis,  where  its 
fibres  intermix  with  thoseof  the  diaphragm  and  trans- 
vcrsalis  abdominis,  Its  fibres  run  neatly  In  a  trans- 
direction,  and  are  inserted,  by  a  broad  thin  ten- 
don, into  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth 

rib.  and  lower  edge  of  that  of  the  fifth. 

The  second  and  largest  of  the  sterno-costales,  arises 

tendinous  from  the  cartilago  ensiformis  and  lower  part 

of  the  sternum,  laterally,  and,  running  a  little  Obliquely 

out  yards,  Is  inserted  Into  the  lower  edge  of  the  car- 
tilage ol  the  fifth,  and  sometimes  of  the  fourth  rib. 
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The  third  arises  tendinous  from  thj  sines  ct  tin 
middle  part  of  the  sternum,  near  the  cartilages  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and  ascending  obliquely  outwarde, 
is  inserted  into  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib. 

The  fourth  and  uppermost,  which  is  the  most  fre- 
quently wanting,  arises  tendinous  from  the  beginning 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  and  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  sternum,  ami  running  almost  perpendicularly 
upwards,  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  (which  covers  a 
part  of  the  second  internal  intercostal,)  into  the  car 
lilage  and  beginning  of  the  bony  part  of  the  second 
rib. 

All  these  muscles  are  more  or  less  intermixed  with 
one  anotlier  at  their  origin,  and  this  probably  occa- 
sioned them  to  be  considered  as  one  muscle.  Fallo 
pins  informs  us,  that  the  plate  Vesalius  has  given  of 
them  was  taken  from  a  dog,  in  which  animal  they  are 
much  larger  than  in  man.  Douglas  has  endeavoured, 
to  account  for  this  difference,  but  his  explanation  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory. 

Sterno-hyoideus.  As  this  muscle  arises  from  the 
clavicle,  as  well  as  from  the  sternum,  Winslow«calls  it 
sterno-cleido-hyoideus.  It  is  a  long,  flat,  and  thin  mus- 
cle, situated  obliquely  between  the  sternum  and  os- 
hyoides,  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoideus,  and 
covering  the  sterno-thyroidcus  and  the  hyo-thyroideas. 
It  arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  car- 
tilaginous part  of  the  first  rib,  from  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  sternum,  from  the  capsular  ligament  that 
connects  that  bone  with  the  clavicle,  and  commonly 
from  a  small  part  of  the  clavicle  itself;  from  thence, 
ascending  along  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
neck,  we  see  it  united  to  its  fellow,  opposite  to  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  larynx,  by  means  of  a  thin  mem- 
brane, which  forms  a  kind  of  linea  alba.  After  this 
the  two  muscles  separate  again,  and  each  passing  over 
the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is  inserted  into  the 
basis  of  the  os  hyoides,  immediately  behind  the  inser 
tion  of  the  last  described  muscle. 

Its  use  is  to  draw  the  os  hyoides  downwards. 

Sterno-mastoideus.  See  Stcrno-cleido- mastoideus. 

Sterno-tbyroideus.  Sternc-thyroidien,  of  Du 
mas.  This  is  flat  and  thin,  like  the  sterno-hyoideua 
but  longer  and  broader.  It  is  situated  at  the  "forepart 
of  the  neck,  between  the  sternum  and  thyroid  carti 
lage,  and  behind  the  stertio-hyoideus.  It  arises  broad 
and  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  ster- 
num, between  the  cartilages  of  the  first  and  second 
ribs,  from  each  of  which  it  receives  some  few  fibres, 
as  well  as  from  the  clavicle,  where  it  joins  with  the 
sternum.  From  thence,  growing  somewhat  narrower, 
it  ascends,  and,  passing  over  the  thyroid  gland  and  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  lower 
and  posterior  edge  of  the  rough  line  of  tlie  thyroid  car 
tilage,  immediately  under  the  insertion  of  the  sterno- 
hyoideus.  Now  and  then  a  few  of  its  fibres  pass  on 
to  the  os  hyoides.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, and  consequently  the  larynx,  downwards. 

STERNUM.  Pectoris  os.  The  breast-bone.  The 
sternum,  os  pectoris,  or  breast-bone,  is  the  oblons, 
flat  bone,  placed  at  the  forepart  of  the  thorax.  Tire 
ossification  of  this  bone  in  the  fuetus  begins  from  many 
different  points  at  the  same  time,  we  find  it,  in  young 
subjects,  composed  of  several  bones  united  by  carti' 
lages;  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  most  of  these  car- 
tilages ossify,  and  the  sternum,  in  the  adult  state,  is 
found  to  consist  of  three,  and  sometimes  only  of  two 
pieces,  the  two  lower  portions  beinsi  united  into  one  • 
and  very  often,  in  old  subjects,  the  whole  is  formed  into 
one  bone.  But,  even  in  the  latter  case,  we  may  still 
observe  the  marks  of  its  former  divisions;  so  that,  in 
describing  the  hone,  we  may  very  properly  divide  it 
into  its  upper,  middle,  and  inferior  portions." 

The  upper  portion  forms  an  irregular  square,  which, 
without  much  reason,  has.  t>v  many  Writers,  been  com- 
pared to  the  figure  of  a  heart  .is  it  is  painted  on  cards. 
It  is  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  at  its  upper 
part.  Its  anterior  surface  is  irregular,  and  slightly  con- 
vex; posteriorly,  it  is  somewhat  concave,  its  nppet 
middle  part  is  hollowed,  to  make  way  for  the  trachea. 
On  each  side,  superiorly,  we  observe  an  oblong  articu- 
lating surface,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  sub 
Ject,  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  clavicles.  Imme 
diately  below  this,  on  each  side,  the  bone  becomes 
thinner,  and  we  observe  a  rough  surface  for  receiving 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and,  almost  close  to  the  in" 
fcrior  edge  of  this,  we  find  the  half  of  such  anniAQ) 
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surface,  which,  combined  with  a  similar  surface  in  the 
middle  portion  of  tlie  sternum,  serves  for  tlie  articula- 
tion of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib. 

Tlie  middle  portion  is  much  longer,  narrower,  and 
thinner  than  the  former;  but  is  somewhat  broader  and 
thinner  below  than  above,  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  upper  portion.  The  whole  of  its  anterior  surface 
is  slightly  convex,  and  within  it  is  slightly  concave.  Its 
edge,  on  each  side,  affords  four  articulating  surfaces, 
for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs;  and  parts  of 
articulating  surfaces  at  its  upper  and  lower  parts,  for 
tlie  second  aud  seventh  ribs.  About  the  middle  of  this 
I>ortion  of  the  sternum  we  sometimes  find  a  consider- 
able hole,  large  enough  in  some  subjects  to  admit  the 
end  of  the  little  finger.  Sylvius  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  described  it.  Eiolanus  and  some  others 
after  him  have,  without  reason,  supposed  it  to  be  more 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  In  the  recent  subject 
it  is  closed  by  a  cartilaginous  substance;  and,  as  it 
docs  not  seem  destined  for  tlie  transmission  of  \ 
as  some  writers  have  asserted,  we  may,  perhaps  very 
properly,  with  llunauld,  consider  it  as  an  accidental 
circumstance,  occasioned  by  an  interruption  of  the  os- 
sification, before  the  whole  of  tliis  part  of  the  bone  is 
completely  ossified. 

The  third  and  inferior  portion  of  the  sternum  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  a  line,  which  is  seldom  alto- 
gether obliterated,  even  in  the  oldest  subject*  It  is 
smaller  than  the  other  parts  of  the  bone,  and  descends 
between  the  ribs,  so  as  to  have  been  considered  as  an 
appendix  to  the  rest  of  the  sternum.  From  its  shape, 
and  its  being  constantly  in  a  state  of  cartilage  in  young 
subjects,  it  has  been  commonly  named  cartilage  zi- 
phoides,  ensiformis,  or  sword-like  cartilage ;  though 
many  of  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  xiphoides  to  the 
xvhole  sternum;  comparing  the  first  two  bones  to  the 
handle,  aud  this  appendix  to  the  blade  of  the  sword. 
The  shape  of  this  appendix  varies  in  ditferent  subjects ; 
in  some  it  is  longer  and  more  pointed,  in  others  shorter 
and  more  obtuse.  Veslingius  lias  seen  it  reaching  as 
tow  as  the  navel,  and  incommoding  the  motion  of  the 
trunk  forwards.  In  general  it  terminates  obtusely,  or 
in  a  single  point ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  bifurcated, 
and  Eustachius  and  Haller  have  seen  it  tntid.  Very 
often  we  find  it  perforated,  for  the  transmission  of 
branches  of  the  mammary  artery.  In  the  adult  it  is 
usually  ossified  and  tipped  with  cartilage,  but  it  very 
often  continues  cartilaginous  through  life,  ami  Haller 
once  found  it  in  this  stale  in  a  woman  who  died  in  her 
hundredth  year. 

The  substance  of  the  sternum,  internally,  is  of  a 
light,  spongy  texture,  covered  externally  with  a  thin 
bony  plate;  hence  it  happens  that  this  bone  is  easily 
fractured.  From  the  description  we  have  given  of  it, 
its  uses  may  be  easily  understood.  We  have  seen  it 
serving  for  the  articulation  of  seven  true  ribs  on  each 
side,  and  hence  we  shall  tied  it  of  considerable  use  in 
respiration.  We  likewise  oLserved,  that  it  is  articu- 
lated with  each  of  the  clavicles.  It  serves  for  the  origin 
and  insertion  of  several  muscles ;  it  supports  the  medi- 
astinum ;  and  lastly,  defends  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  and 
it  is  observable,  that  we  find  a  similar  bone  in  almost 
all  animate  that  have  lungs,  and  even  in  such  as  have 
no  ribs,  of  which  latter  we  have  an  instance  in  tlie 
frog. 

Sternctahento  ria.  So  called  because  the  pow- 
dered flowers  and  roots  have  the  property  of  exciting 
sneezing.     See  Achillea,  ptarmica. 

STE'RTOR.  A  noisy  kind  of  respiration,  as  is  ob- 
served in  apoplexy.    A  snoring  or  snorting. 

STIIE'NTA.  A  term  employed  by  the  followers  of 
Dr.  Brown,  to  denote  that  state  of  the  body  which  dis- 
poses to  inflammatory  diseases,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  debility,  which  arise  from  asthenia. 

STIBIA'LIS.  (From  stibium,  antimony.)  An  anli- 
nionial  or  medieine,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is 
antimony. 

STIBIC  ACID.  Berzelius's  name  of  the  yellow  oxide 
of  antimony. 

Stibh  essentia.    Antimonial  wine. 

STIBIOUS  ACID.  So  Berzelius  calls  the  white 
oxide  of  antimonj\ 

STI'BIUM.  (XtiBiov.  from  ^t\Su),  to  shine.)  An 
ancient  name  of  antimony.    See  Antimony, 

STIGMA.  (Triyua:  from  j-c^i,  lo  inflict  blows.) 
f.  A  small  red  speck  in  the  skin,  occasioning  no  eleva- 
'ion  of  the  cuticle.    Stigmata  are  generally  distinct,  or 
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apart  from  each  other.   They  sometimes  assume  a  ivM 
colour,  and  are  then  termed  petechia:. 

II.  A  natural  mark  or  spot  on  the  skin.  See  AVi'i/i 
materials. 

III.  Tliat  part  of"  the  female  organ  i  fa  plant  whit  b 
is  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  style.  1  is  an  Indj 
sable  part  of  the  fructification,  and  consists  of  .< 
number  of  absorbing  papilla!,  rarely  observable  by  the 
naked  eye,  hut  lust  seen  in  the  Mirabiiit  jalapa.  Bo- 
tanists distinguish  tlie  following  differences  in  tlie  form 
of  stigmas: 

1.  Globose;  as  in  Tracbrlium. 

2.  Capitate,  round,  but  ilat  below ;  as  in  Sorbus  and 
Vinca. 

3.  Acuta,  ending  in  a  point ;  as  in  Piscidia. 

4.  Obtuse;  as  in  A'lgrinn. 

5.  Clubbed;  as  in  Oenipi. 

(i.  Kmarginate,  cut:  as  in  Dentaria. 

,7.  Peltate;  as  in  Qarcinia. 

8.  Uncinate,  acute  and  reflected  ;  B8  in  J.anUmo. 

9.  Triangular;  as in  l.iliiim  candidum. 

10.  Trilobed;  as  in  Tulipa  gesm rinnu. 

11.  Petal/farm  ;  as  in  Iris  germamca. 

13.  Convolute;  as  in  Crocus. 
lit.   Jirruliitr;   as  in  J.contodon. 

14.  I'lnntcilltform,  resembling  a  jiciicil-biiish  ;  as  In 
Milium  paspalium. 

15.  Perforatum;  as  in  Sloanca 
10.  Concave  ;  as  in  Viola. 

17  liijid;  BS in  Menyanthes. 

18.  Trijid;   as  in  Amaryllis. 

19.  Mult  {fid ;  as  in  Castus. 

20.  Striate  ;  as  in  Papaver. 

SI.  Pluiiwsc,  on  each  side,  like  a  hairy  pen; 
grasses. 

22.  Four-sided  :  as  in  Amyris. 

23.  Pube.sr.ait,  covered  with  hair ;  asinficia. 

24.  Simple,  not  differing  from  tlie  stile  at  its  summit , 
as  in  Galant/ius  and  Hippuris. 

25.  Sesmle,  on  the  gernien  ;  there  being  no  stile. 
The  stigma  is  always  more  or  less  msist  with  a 

liar  viscid  fluid,  which  in  some  plants  is  so  con 
ous  as  to  form  a  large  drop,  though  never  big  enough  ii 
fall  to  the  ground.  This  moisture  is  designed  foi 
reception  of  the  pollen,  which  explodes  on  meeting  with 
it;  and  hence  the  seeds  are  rendered  capable  of  ripen 
ing,  which,  though  in  many  plants  fully  formed,  they 
would  not  otherwise  be. 

STILBITE.     See  Zeolite. 

STILBO'MA.  (From  s-jX6<o,  to  polisJi.)  A  cosmetic 

STILLICI  DIUM.     (From  stillo,  to  dm;.,  and 
to  fall.)     A  strangury,  or  discharge  of  the  urine  drop 
by  drop.     Also  the  pumping  upon  a  part. 

STILPNOSIDERITE.  A  brownish  black-colon  ml 
mineral,  said  to  contain  phosphoric  acid.  It  occurs 
along  with  brown  iron  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

BTI'MMI.    Trtpfit.    Antimony. 

STIMULANT.  (Stimulans  ;  from  stiwulo,  to  stir 
up.)  That  which  possesses  a  power  of  exciting  t  ■■■ 
animal  energy.     Stimulants  are  divided  into, 

1.  Stimulantia  tonic  a ;  as  sinapi,  cantharides,  »>, 
drargyri  prteparationee. 

2.  Stimulantia  diffusibilia ;  as  alkali  volatile,  eiec 
tricity,  heat,  tec. 

3.  Stimulantia  cardiaca  ;  as  cinnamomum,nui  rm 
data,  wine,  tec. 

STIMULI '.S.  (Stimulus,  i.  in.;  from  srtypos,  stig- 
mulue,  per  sync,  stimulus,  a  sting  or  spur.)  '1  hat  Which 
rouses  the  action  or  energy  of  a  part. 

Stinking  lettuce.     See  Laetuca  virosa. 

STINKSTONE.  Swinestone.  A  variety  of  com 
pact  lucullite,  a  subspecies  of  limestone. 

STIPES.    (Stipes,  itis.m.;  from  the  Greek,  jr* 
A  stipe,  or  stem  of  a  fungus,  fern,  or  palm. 

STIPULA.    A  leafy  appendage  to  the  proper  Ii 
or  to  their  footstalks.     In  some  instances  they  ■ 
like  unto  leaves,  that  they  are  believed  to  be  so,  and 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  leaves  by  their  situation 
on  the  footstalk.    Stipulse  are, 

1.  Solitary;  as  in  Astragalus  onobryckh. 

2.  In.  pairs  ;  as  in  /.athi/rus  annua  s. 

3.  Lateral,  on  the  side  of  the  footstalk  ;  as  in  I 
tctrapliyllus. 

4.  Up/wsitifiiliar,  in  the  side  of  the  opposite  leaves' 
as  in  Trifoliumpratense. 

5.  Extrafoliaceous,  external  with  resnect  to  the  leaf 
at  footstaJk :  as  in  Astragalus  onobrUfiis 
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6.  Inttafoliaccous,  internal;  as  in  Morus  nigra  and 
alba. 

7.  Caducous,  falling  off  before  the  leaves  are  ex- 
panded ;  as  in  Prunus  aviuvi. 

8.  Persistent,  remaining  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  as 
ta  Trifolium  pratense. 

9.  Deciduous,  falling  with  the  leaves;  as  in  many 
stipulated  plants. 

10.  Spinescent,  becomes  thorns  ;  as  in  liobiniapseu- 
ilacacia. 

11.  Sessile;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 

12.  Adnate;  as  in  Ilosa  canina. 

13.  Recurrent ;  as  in  Crotullaria  sagittulis. 

14.  Sheathed;  as  in  Ht.dusum  vaginale. 

15.  Lanceolate;  as  in  Cistus  helianthemum. 

16.  Subulate  ;  as  in  Cassia  glandulosa. 

17.  Sagittate;  as  in  Pisum  maritimum. 

18.  Lunate  ;  as  in  Laihyrus  tivgitanus. 

19.  Ovate  ;  in  Ononis  repens. 

20.  Cordate  ;  in  Ocynium  sanctum. 

21.  Filiform;  in  Ononis  mauritanica. 

22.  Foliaceous  ;  in  Sambucus  ebulus. 

23.  Entire  ;  in  Vicia  cracca. 

24.  Serrate  ;  in  Pisum  sativum. 

25.  Ciliate ;  in  Passifiora  fmtida. 
20.   Toothed;  in  Orobus  lathyroides. 
27.   Pinnatifid  ;  in  Ki'cia  tricolor. 
ST1PULARIS.    Stipular:  belonging  to  the  stipula 

of  plants  ;  as  the  s^i'nc  stipularis  of  the  Mimosa  nilotica 
and  linn  iila. 

STIZOLO'BIUM.     The  cowage.     See  Dolichos. 

STOE'CHAS.  (From  s-«.xa5£$,  the  islands  on  which 
It  grew.)     See  Lavendula  stmchas. 

Stoechas  arabica.     See  Lavendula  stmchas. 

Stoechas  citrina.     See  Gnaphalium  stwehas. 

STOLO.  (Stolo,  onis.  in.  \  a  shoot,  branch,  or  twig.) 
\  sucker  or  scyon.  A  runner  which  proceeds  from  the 
roots  of  some  plants,  and  takes  root  in  the  earth.  It  is 
distinguished  into  a  supratcrrancous,  which  runs  on 
the  surface  above  ground;  as  in  Fagaria  vesca,  and 
Potentilla  reptans ;  and  subterraneous,  which  runs 
under  the  surface,  as  in  Triticum  repens,  the  stolos  of 
which  are  erroneously  taken  for  the  roots. 

STOMACA'CE.  iStomacace,  es.  f. ;  from  $oua, 
the  mouth,  and  kokoc,  evil.)  Canker.  A  fetor  in  the 
mouth,  with  a  bloody  discharge  from  the  gums.  It  is 
generally  a  symptom  of  the  scurvy.  It  is  also  a  name 
for  the  scurvy. 

STOMACH.  (Stomachus,  chi.  m.;  from  ^opa,  the 
mouth,  and  xeu,  to  pour.)  Vcntriculus ;  called  also 
Anocadia ;  Gaster  ;  Ncdys.  A  membraneous  recep- 
tacle, situated  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  receives 
the  food  from  the  oesophagus;  its  figure  is  somewhat 
oblong  and  round :  it  is  largest  on  the  left  side,  and 
gradually  diminishes  towards  its  lower  orifice,  where 
)t  is  the  least.  Its  superior  orifice,  where  the  oesopha- 
gus terminates,  is  called  the  cardia :  the  inferior  orifice, 
where  the  intestine  begins,  the  pylorus.  The  anterior 
surface  is  turned  towards  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  posterior  opposite  the  lumbar  vertebra;.  It  has  two 
curvatures :  the  first  is  called  the  great  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  and  extends  downwards  from  one  orifice  to 
the  other,  having  the  omentum  adhering  to  it ;  the 
second  is  the  small  curvature,  which  is  also  between 
both  orifices,  but  superiorly  and  posteriorly.  The  sto- 
mach, like  the  intestinal  canal,  is  composed  of  three 
coats,  or  membranes  :  1.  The  outermost,  which  is  very 
firm,  and  from  the  peritonaeum.  2.  The  muscular, 
which  is  very  thick,  and  composed  of  various  muscular 
fibres  ;  and,  3.  The  innermost,  or  villous  coat,  which 
is  covered  with  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels,  and  mu- 
cus. These  coa's  are  connected  together  by  cellular 
membrane  The  glands  of  the  stomach  which  sepa- 
rate the  mucus  are  situated  between  the  villous  and 
muscular  coat,  in  the  cellular  structure.  The  arteries 
of  the  stomach  come  chiefly  from  the  coeliac  artery, 
and  are  distinguished  into  the  coronary,  gastroepiploic, 
and  short  arteries  ;  they  are  accompanied  by  veins 
which  have  similar  names,  and  which  terminate  in  the 
Venn  porlii'.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  very  nu- 
merous, anil  come  from  the  eighth  pail  and  intercostal 
nerves.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  substance,  and  proceed  immediately  to 
the  thoracic  duct.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  to  excite 
hunger  and  partly  thirst,  to  receive  the  food  from  the 
rosophagns,  and  to  retain  it,  till,  by  the  motion  of  the 
Womach,  the  admixture  of  various  fluids  and  man\ 
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other  changes,  it  is  rendered  fit  to  pass  the  right  urlljc* 
of  the  stomach,  and  afford  chyle  to  the  intestine* 

Stomach,  inflammation  of.     See  Gastritis. 

[Stomach  pump.  This  is  an  instrument  introduced 
of  late  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  stomach  of  iU 
contents,  when  poison  has  been  swallowed.  It  is  a 
long  catheter  made  of  gum  elastic,  which  being  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  is  passed  into  the  oesophagus  and 
pressed  forwards,  until  the  point  reaches  the  stomach 
A  syringe  adapted  to  the  upper  end  is  then  applied,  and 
the  stomach  is  emptied  of  its  fluid  contents.  If  poison 
be  swallowed  in  a  liquid  stale,  it  may  thus  be  most  ef- 
fectually removed,  and  rendered  harmless.    A.] 

STOMACHIC.  {Slomachicus ;  from  ^oiia\os,  -the 
stomach.)  That  which  excites  and  strengthens  the 
action  of  the  stomach. 

Stoma'ihica  passio.  A  disorder  in  which  there 
is  an  aversion  to  food  ;  even  the  thought  of  it  begets  a 
nausea,  anxiety,  cardialgia,  and  effusion  of  saliva,  and 
often  a  vomiting.  Fasting  is  more  tolerable  than  eat- 
ing ;  if  obliged  to  cat,  a  pain  follows  that  is  worse  than 
hun«er  itself. 

ST O'MACHUS.    See  Stomach. 

STONE.     See  Calculus. 

STONE-CROP.     See  Scdum  acre 

STO'KAX.     Xropal-     See  Styrax 

Storaz,  liquid.     See  Liquidambra. 

Storax  liqi'ida.     See  JAquidambra. 

Storax  rubra  officinalis.  Cascarilla  baric  was 
so  called. 

Storax,  white.     See  Myroxylon  perwferum. 

STORCK,  Anthony,  a  medical  professor  of  con- 
siderable note  at  Vienna,  who  succeeded  the  cele- 
brated Van  Swieten  as  president  and  director  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  that  university,  and  was  also 
honoured  with  the  appointment  of  principal  consulting 
physician  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  distin- 
guished himself  chiefly  by  a  long  and  assiduous  course 
of  experiments,  with  various  narcotic  vegetables,  as 
hemlock,  henbane,  stramonium,  aconite,  colchicum, 
&c. ;  of  which,  though  he  appears  to  have  overrated 
the  efficacy,  yet  certainly  he  had  the  merit  of  calling 
the  attention  of  practitioners  to  a  class  of  active  reme- 
dies, which  may  often  be  highly  useful  under  prudent 
management.  His  various  tracts  on  these  subjects 
were  printed  between  1760  and  1771,  and  they  have 
since  passed  through  several  editions  and  translations. 
He  was  also  author  of  a  collection  of  cases,  which  oc- 
curred under  his  observation  in  the  hospital  at  Vienna ; 
and  this  work  was  afterward  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Collin. 

STRABALI'SMUS.     See  Strabismus. 

STRABISMUS.  (From  H»/3<fu,  to  squint.)  Stra 
balismcs :  Strabositas.  Squinting.  An  affection  of 
the  eye  by  which  a  person  sees  objects  in  an  oblique 
manner,  from  the  axis  of  vision  being  distorted.  Cul 
len  arranges  this  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and 
Order  Dyscinesice.    He  distinguishes  three  species : — 

1.  Strabismus  habitualis,  when  from  a  custom  of 
using  only  one  eye. 

2.  Strabismus  commodis,  when  one  eye  in  comparison 
with  the  other,  from  greater  weakness,  or  mobility, 
cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  other. 

3.  Strabismus  necessarius,  when  some  change  takes 
place  in  the  situation  or  figure  of  the  eye,  or  a  part 
ot  it. 

STRABO'SITAS.     See  Strabismus. 

STRAHLSTEIN.     See  Actinolite. 

Stra'men  camklorum.  Camel's  hay.  See  Andro- 
pogon  schcenantlius. 

Strammo'nu'm.     See  Stramonium. 

STRAMONIUM.  (From  stramen,  straw :  so  called 
from  its  fibrous  roots.)     See  Datura  stramonium. 

Stramonium  officinale.  Pee  Datura  stramonium. 

Stramonium  spinosum.     See  Datura  stramonium. 

Stra'ngalis.  (From  j-payyeuui,  to  torment.)  A 
hard,  painful  tumour  in  the  breast,  from  milk. 

STRANGURIA.     Sec  Strangury. 

STRA'NGURY.  (Stranguria,  m.  f. ;  from  T?nrh 
a  drop,  and  ovpov,  urine.)  A  difficulty  in  making 
water,  attended  with  pain  and  dripping.   See  Ischuria. 

STRATIO'TES.  (Fronis-pu7of,  an  army:  so  named 
from  its  virtues  in  healing  i'resh  wounds,  and  its  use- 
fulness to  soldiers.)     See  Achillea  millefolium. 

Stratio'ticum.     Sec  Achillea  millefolium. 

STRAWBERRY.     Pee  Fra«a-ia. 

RTREATHAM.    A  village  ia  Sumy,  where  is  * 
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weaK  jurglng  water,  drunk  to  tin:  amount  of  one,  two, 
or  more  pints  in  a  morning. 

STRE'MMA.  (Srptwia:  from  $pt(pu),  to  turn.)  A 
strain  or  sprain  of  the  pans  about  a  joint. 

STRIATUS.  Striate.  Applied  to  steins,  seeds,  &c; 
as  the  stem  of  the  CBnSBtlM  'istula,  and  seeds  of  (he 
Conium  maculatum. 

STRICTURE.  Strictura.  A  diminution,  or  con- 
tracted state  of  some  tube,  or  duct,  of  the  body,  as  the 
oesophagus,  intestines,  urethra,  vagina,  &.C.  They  are 
either  organic  or  spasmodic. 

STRICTUS.  In  botanical  language  it  means  straight, 
as  Cautis  strictus. 

STRl'DOR.    A  noise  of  crashing. 

Stridor  dkntium.     Grinding  of  the  teeth. 

STRIGA.  A  species  of  pubescence  of  plants,  white, 
bristle-like,  with  broad  bases  mostly  decumbent ;  as  in 
Borago  officinalis. 

Stri'gil.  Strigilis.  An  instrument  to  scrape  off 
the  sweat  during  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  their  baths:  strigils  were  made  of 
metal,  horn,  or  ivory,  and  were  curved.  Some  were 
made  of  linen. 

Strigmk'.ntum.  The  strigment,  filth,  or  sordes, 
scraped  from  the  skin,  in  baths  and  places  of  exercise?. 

STROBILUS.  A  cone.  A  species  of  peiicarpium, 
or  seed-vessel.  A  catkin  hardened  and  enlarged  into  a 
seed-vessel;  an  example  of  which  is  in  the  pinus,  or 
fir.  It  is  either  conic,  cylindrie,  ovate,  globose,  soua- 
mose,  or  spurious,  consisting  of  membraneous  and  not 
woody  scales ;  as  in  Origanum  marjorana. 

STRONTIA.  (So  called  because  it  was  first  found 
in  a  lead  mine  at  Strontian,  in  Scotland.)  A  grayish 
white-coloured  earth,  found  in  combination  with  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  mineral  called  Strontianite. 

Pure  strontia  is  of  a  grayish-white  colour;  a  pungent, 
acrid  taste;  and  when  powdered  in  a  mortar,  the  dust 
that  rises  irritates  the  lungs  and  nostrils.  Its  specific 
gravity  approaches  that  of  barytes.  It  requires  rather 
more  than  160  parts  of  water  at  60°  to  dissolve  it ;  but 
of  boiling  water  much  less.  On  cooling,  it  crystallizes 
in  thin,  transparent,  quadrangular  plates,  generally 
parallelograms,  seldom  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  frequently  adhering  together.  The  edges 
are  most  frequently  bevelled  fram  each  side.  Some- 
times they  assume  a  cubic  form.  These  crystals  con- 
tain about  .68  of  water;  are  soluble  in  51.4  times  their 
weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  little  more  than  twice 
their  weight  of  boiling  water.  They  give  a  blood-red 
colour  to  the  flame  of  burning  alkohol.  The  solution 
of  strontia  changes  vegetable  blues  to  a  green.  Stron- 
tia combines  with  sulphureither  in  the  wet  or  dry  way, 
and  its  sulphuret  is  soluble  in  water. 

la  its  properties,  strontia  has  a  considerable  affinity 
to  barytes.  It  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  being  infusible, 
much  less  soluble,  of  a  different  form,  weaker  in  its 
affinities,  and  not  poisonous.  Its  saline  compounds 
afford  differences  more  marked. 

The  basis  of  strontia  is  strontium,  a  metal  first  pro- 
cured by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  barium,  to  which  it  is  very  analogous,  but 
has  less  lustre.  It  appeared  fixed,  difficultly  fusible, 
and  not  volatile.  It  became  converted  into  strontia  by 
exposure  to  air,  and  when  thrown  into  water,  decom- 
posed it  with  great  violence,  producing  hydrogen  gas, 
and  making  the  water  a  solution  of  strontia.  By  ig- 
niting the  mineral  strontianite  intensely  with  charcoal 
powder,  strontia  is  cheaply  procured. 

Strontianite.    See  Heavy  spar. 

STRONTIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  strotnia.  See 
Strontia. 

STROPHIOLUM  A  little  curved  gland-like  part 
near  the  scar  or  base  of  some  seeds ;  as  that  of  Asorum, 
but  especially  in  several  papilionaceous  genera,  as 
Ulcx,  Spartium,  &c. 

Stro'phos.  (From  rpcdu,  to  turn.)  A  twisting  of 
the  intestines. 

STROPHULUS.  A  papulous  eruption  peculiar  to 
infants,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  forms,  which  aie 
described  by  Dr.  Willan,  under  the  titles  of  intertinc- 
tus, albidus,  confertus,volaticus,  and  candidus . 

1.  Strophulus  inle-tmctus,  usually  called  the  red 
gum,  and,  by  the  French,  Effloresce  ce  benigne.  The 
papula;  characterizing  this  affection,  rise  sensibly  above 
.he  level  of  the  cuticle,  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and 
commonly  distinct  from  each  oMier.  Their  number 
and  extent  vary  much  in  different  rase.-'.    They  np- 
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pear  most  constantly  on  the  cheeks,  forearir,  and  bac* 
of  the  hand,  but  are  sometimes  diffused  over  the  Whole 
body.  The  papula  arc,  in  many  places,  intermixed 
with  stigmata,  and  often  with  red  patches  of  a  larger 
size,  which  do  not,  however,  ow  asion  any  elevation  ot 
the  cuticle.    A  child's  skin  thus  variegated,  somewhat 

resembles  a  piece  Of  red  printed  linen;  and  heme  this 

eruption  was  formerly  called  the  rid  gown,  a  term 
which  is  still  retained  in  several  counties  of  England, 
and  may  be  found  In  old  dictionaries.  Medical  writers 
have  changed  the  original  word  for  one  of  a  similar 
sound,  but  not  more  significant.     The  ttrophulut  inter- 

tinctus  has  not,  in  general,  any  tendency  to  become  put 

tular  ;  a  few  small  pustules,  containing  a  Straw  coloured 

watery  fluid,  occasionally  appear  on  the  back  of  ihe 

hand,  hut  scarcely  merit  attention,  as  the  fluid  is  al- 
ways reabsorbed  in  a  short  time,  without  breaking  the 
cuticle.    The  eruption  usually  terminates  in.scurf,  or 

exfoliation  of  the  cuticle;  its  duration,  however,  livery 
uncertain;  the  papulae  and  spots  sometimes  remain  for 
a  length  of  time  Without  an  obvious  alteration;  some 
times  disappear  and  conic  out  again  daily  ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  one  eruption  of  them  succeeds  another,  at 
longer  intervals,  and  with  more  regularity.  This  com- 
plaint occurs  chiefly  within  the  first  two  months  of 
lactation.  It  is  not  always  accompanied  with,  or  pre- 
ceded by  any  disorders  of"  the  constitution,  but  appears 
occasionally  in  the  Strongest  and  most  healthy  children. 
Some  authors  connect  it  with  aphthous  ulcerations 
common  in  children,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  a  pari 
of  the  same  disease  diffused  along  the  internal  surface? 
of  the  mouth  and  intestines.  The  fact,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  two  affections  alternate  with  each 
other:  for  these  infants  who  have  the  papulous  erup- 
tion oai  the  skin  are  less  liable  to  aphtha; ;  and  when 
the  aphtha;  take  place  to  a  considerable  degree,  ihe 
skin  is  generally  pale  and  free  from  eruption.  The 
strophulus  intertinctus  is,  by  most  writers,  said  to 
originate  from  an  acidity,  or  acrimonious  quality  of 
the  milk  taken  into  a  child's  stomach,  communicated 
afterward  to  the  blood,  and  stimulating  the  cutaneous 
excretories.  This  opinion  might,  without  difficulty,  be 
proved  to  have  little  foundation.  The  predisposition 
to  the  complaint  may  be  deduced  from  the  delicate  and 
tender  state  of  the  skin,  and  from  the  strong  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  surface,  which  evidently  takes 
place  in  infants.  The  papulous  eruption  is,  in  many 
cases,  connected  with  a  weak,  irritable  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  consequent  indigestion.  For  if 
it  be  by  any  means  suddenly  repelled  from  the  surface, 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels, 
and  often  general  disturbance  of  the  constitution  suc- 
ceed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  reappears,  those  internal  com- 
plaints are  wholly  suspended.  Dr.  Armstrong  and 
others  have  particularly  noted  this  reciprocation,  which 
makes  the  red  gum,  at  times,  a  disease  of  some  import- 
ance, though  in  its  usual  form  it  is  not  thought  to  be  in 
any  respect  dangerous.  On  their  remarks  a  necessary 
caution  is  founded,  not  to  expose  infants  to  a  stream 
of  very  cold  air,  nor  to  plunge  them  unseasonably  in  a 
cold  bath.  The  most  violent,  and  even  fatal  symp- 
toms, have  often  been  the  consequence  of  such  impru- 
dent conduct. 

2.  The  Strophulus  albidus,  by  some  termed  the 
white  gum,  is  merely  a  variety  of  strophulus  intertinc- 
tus, but  deserves  some  notice  on  account  of  the  differ 
ent  appearance  of  its  papula;.  In  place  of  those  de 
scribed  as  characterizing  the  red  gum,  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  minute  whitish  specks,  a  little  elevated,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  constantly,  surrounded  by  a 
slight  redness.  These  papulte,  when  their  tops  are 
removed,  do  not  discharge  any  fluid  ;  if.  is,  however, 
probable,  that  they  are  originally  formed  by  the  depo- 
sition of  a  fluid,  which  afterward  concretes  under  the 
cuticle.  They  appear  chiefly  on  the  face,  neck,  arid 
breast,  and  are  more  permanent  than  the  papula;  of  the 
red  gum.  In  other  respects,  they  have  the  same  nature 
and  tendency,  and  require  a  similar  plan  of  treatment, 
Although  a  distinctive  name  has  been  applied  to  thi? 
eruption,  when  occurring  alone,  yet  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  there  are  red 
papula:  and  spots  intermixed  with  it,  which  prove  its 
connexion  with  the  strophulus  intertinctus. 

3.  The  Strophulus  confertus.  An  eruption  of  nu- 
merous papula;,  varying  in  their  size,  appears  on  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  body  in  infants,  during  dentition 
and  has  thence  been  denominated  the  tooth-rath.     1 
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is  sometimes  also  termed  the  rank  red  gum.  About 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month  after  birth,  an  eruption  of 
this  kind  usually  takes  place  on  the  cheeks  and  sides 
of  the  nose,  extending  sometimes  to  the  forehead  and 
arms,  but  rarely  to  the  trunk  or  body.  Tile  papula?  on 
the  face  are  smaller,  and  set  more  closely  together  than 
in  the  red  gum  ;  their  colour  is  not  so  vivid,  but  they 
are  generally  more  permanent.  They  terminate  at 
length  with  slight  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  and  often 
appear  again  in  the  same  places,  a  short  time  after- 
ward. The  papula;  which,  in  this  complaint,  occasion- 
ally appear  on  the  back  or  loins,  are  much  larger,  and 
somewhat  more  distant  from  each  other,  than  those  on 
tire  face.  They  are  often  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
circle  of  inflammation,  and  a  few  of  them  contain  a 
semi-pellucid  watery  Iluid,  which  is  reabsorbed  when 
the  inflammation  subsides.  In  the  seventh  or  eighth 
month,  the  strophulus  confertus  assumes  a  somewhat 
different  form  ;  one  or  two  large  irregular  patches  ap- 
pear oir  the  arms,  shoulder,  or  neck  ;  in  which  the  pa- 
pula' are  hard,  of  a  considerable  size,  and  set  so  close 
together,  that  the  whole  surface  is  of  a  high  red  co- 
lour. Most  commonly  the  forearm  is  the  seat  of  this 
eruption,  the  papula;  rising  first  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  gradually  extending  upwards  along  the  arm. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  eruption  commences  at  the 
elbow,  and  proceeds  a  little  upwards  and  downwards 
on  the  outside  of  the  arm.  It  arrives  at  its  height  la 
about  a  fortnight ;  the  papula?  then  begin  to  fade,  and 
become  fiat  at  the  top  ;  afterward  the  cuticle  exfo- 
liates from  the  part  affected,  which  remains  disco- 
loured, rough,  and  irregular,  for  a  week  or  two  longer. 

An  obstinate  and  very  painful  modification  of  this 
disease  takes  place,  though  not  often,  oir  the  lower 
extremities.  The  papula;  spread  from  the  caU'es  of 
the  legs  to  the  thighs,  nates,  loins,  and  round  the  body, 
as  high  as  the  navel :  being  very  numerous  and  close 
together,  they  produce  a  continuous  redness  over  all 
these  parts. 

The  cuticle,  presently,  however,  shrivelled,  cracks  in 
various  places,  and  finally  separates  from  the  skin  in 
large  pieces.  During  this  process  a  new  cuticle  is 
formed,  notwithstanding  which  the  complaint  recurs 
in  a  short  time,  and  goe3  through  the  same  course  as 
before.  In  this  manner  successive  eruptions  take  place, 
during  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  and  perhaps 
do  not  cease  till  the  child  is  one  year  old,  or  somewhat 
more.  Children  necessarily  sutler  great  uneasiness 
from  the  heat  and  irritation  occasioned  by  so  extensive 
an  eruption,  yet  while  they  are  affected  with  it,  they 
often  remain  free  from  any  internal  or  febrile  com- 
plaint. This  appearance  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  intertrigo  of  infants,  which  exhibits  a  uniform, 
red,  smooth,  shining  surface,  without  papula; ;  and 
which  affects  only  the  lower  part  of  the  nates  and  in- 
side of  the  thighs,  being  produced  by  the  stimulus  of 
the  urine,  &.C.  with  which  the  child's  clothes  are  al- 
most constantly  wetted.  The  strophulus  confertus, 
where  the  child  is  otherwise  healthy,  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  a  sta'e  of  indigestion, or  some  feverish  com- 
plaint of  the  mother  or  nurse.  Dr.  Willan,  however, 
asserts,  that  he  has  more  frequently  seen  the  eruption 
when  no  such  cause  was  evident.  It  may,  with  more 
probability,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  numerous  symp- 
toms of  irritation,  arising  from  the  inflamed  and  pain- 
ful state  of  the  gums  in  dentition;  since  it  always  oc- 
curs during  that  process,  and  disappears  soon  after  the 
first  teeth  have  cut  the  gums. 

4.  The  Strophulus  volaticus  is  characterized  by  an 
appearance  of  small  circular  patches,  or  clusters  of 
papula',  arising  successively  on  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  number  of  papula;  in  each  cluster  is  from 
six  to  twelve.  Both  the  papula;  and  their  interstices 
are  of  a  high  red  colour.  These  patches  continue  red, 
With  a  little  heat,  or  nching,  for  about  four  days,  when 
they  turn  brown,  and  begin  to  exfoliate.  As  one  patch 
decline*,  another  appears  at  a  small  distance  from  it; 
and  in  this  maimer  the  complaint  often  spreads  gra- 
dually over  the  face,  body,  and  limns,  not  terminating 
m  less  than  three  or  four  weeks.  Dining  that  time  the 
child  has  sometimes  a  quick  pulse,  a  while  tongue,  and 
seem*  uneasy  and  fretful.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  eruption  takes  place  without  any  symptoms  of  in- 
ternal disorder.  The  above  complaint  has  been  by 
Mime  writers  denominated  ignis  volaticus  infantum; 
under  this  title  Astruc  and  Lowry  have  described  one 
af  the  forms  of  crusta  lactea,  in  which  a  successive 
Ml 


eruption  of  pustules  takes  place  on  the  same  spot  gene- 
rally about  the  mouth  or  eyes,  in  children  of  different 
a«es,  and  sometimes  in  adults.  The  macula  volatica 
infantum  mentioned  by  Wittichius,  Sennertus,  and 
Srbizeus,  agree  in  some  respects  with  the  strophulus 
volaticus  ;  but  they  are  described  by  other  German  au- 
thors as  a  species  of  erysipelas,  or  as  irregular  efflores- 
cences affecting  the  genitals  of  infants,  and  often  prov- 
ing fatal.  The  strophulus  volaticus  is  a  complaint  by- 
no0  means  frequent.  In  most  cases  which  have  come 
under  Dr.  Willan's  observation,  it  appeared  between 
the  third  and  sixth  month  ;  in  one  instance,  however, 
it  occurred  about  ten  days  after  birth,  and  continued 
three  weeks,  being  giadually  dilf'used  from  the  cheeks 
and  forehead  to  the  scalp,  afterward  to  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  to  the  extremities;  when  the  patches  exfoli 
ated,  a  red  surface  was  left,  with  a  slight  border  of  de- 
tached cuticle. 

5.  Strophulus  Candidas.  In  this  form  of  strophulus, 
the  papula;  are  larger  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing  spe- 
cies. They  have  no  inflammation  round  their  base; 
their  surface  is  very  smooth  and  shining,  whence  they 
appear  to  be  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  adjoining  cuti- 
cle. They  aie  diffused,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  over  the  loins,  shoulders,  and  upper  part  of 
the  arms  ;  in  any  other  situation  they  are  seldom  found. 

This  eruption  affects  infants  about  a  year  old,  and 
most  commonly  succeeds  some  of  the  acute  diseases 
to  which  they  are  liable.  Dr.  Willan  has  observed  it 
on  their  recovery  from  a  catairhal  fever,  and  after  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels,  or  lungs.  The  papula;  con- 
tinue hard  and  elevated  for  about  a  week,  then  gra- 
dually subside  and  disappear. 

STRU'MA.  {Struma,  a.  f . ;  from  struo,  to  heap 
up,  or  a  struendo,  because  they  grow  insensibly  )  This 
lenn  is  generally  applied  to  scrofula,  and  by  some 
to  bronchocele,  or  an  induration  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Stru'men.  (From  struma,  a  scrofulous  tumour.) 
An  herb  so  called  from  its  uses  in  healing  strumous 
tumours. 

STRUMOUS.  {Strumosus  ;  from  struma,  a  wen  or 
scrofula.)     Of  the  nature  of  scrofula. 

Strumus.  An  obsolete  name  of  the  berry  bearing 
chickweed,  which  was  supposed  to  be  efiicacicis  in 
the  cure  of  scrofula.     See  Cucubalas  bacciferus. 

STRU'THIUM.  (From  s-puOoc,  a  sparrow:  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  an  un- 
fledged  sparrow.)  The  inaster-wort.  See  lmperatoria 
ostruthium. 

STRYCHNIA.  Strychnine.  An  alkaline  substance 
obtained  from  the  bean  of  the  strychnos  isjnatia  by  the 
following  process  :  The  bean  was  rasped  down  as 
small  as  possible.  It  was  then  exposed  to  the  action 
of  nitric  ether  in  a  Fapin's  digester.  The  residue, 
thus  deprived  of  a  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  was  di- 
gested in  alkohol  as  long  as  that  reairent  was  capable 
of  dissolving  any  thing.  The  alkoholic  solutions  were 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  redissolvcd  in 
water.  Caustic  potassa  being  dropped  into  the  solu- 
tion, a  white  crystalline  precipitate  fell,  which  was 
strychnia.  It  was  purified  by  washing  it  in  cold  water, 
dissolving  it  in  alkohol,  and  crystallizing  it.  Strychnia 
was  obtained  likewise  from  the  bean  of  the  strychnos 
ignatia,  by  boiling  the  infusion  of  the  bean  with  mag- 
nesia, in  the  same  manner  as  Robiquet  had  obtained 
morphia  from  the  infusion  of  opium. 

The  properties  of  strychnia,  when  in  a  state  of  pu 
rity,  are  as  follows: 

h  is  crystallized  in  very  small  four-sided  prisms,  ter 
initiated  by  four-sided  low  pyramids.  It  has  a  white 
colour;  its  taste  is  intolerably  bitter,  leaving  a  metal- 
lic impression  in  the  mouth.  It  is  destitute  of  smell. 
It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  neither 
fusible  nor  volatile,  except  at  temperatures  at  which  it 
undergoes  decomposition.  It  is  charred  at  the  tempe 
rature  at  which  oil  enters  into  ebullition  (about  580°). 
When  strongly  heated,  it  swells  up,  blackens,  gives  out 
enipyieumatic  oil,  a  little  water,  and  acetic  acid :  car 
bonic  acid  and  carburetter!  hydrogen  cases  are  riisen 
gaged,  and  a  bulky  charcoal  remains  behind.  When 
heated  with  peroxide  of  copper,  it  gives  out  onlv  car 
bonk  acid  pas  and  water.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in 
cold  wafer,  100,000  parts  of  that  liquor  dissolving  only 
15  parts  of  Strychnia ;  but  it  dissolves  in  2.500  times  its 
|  weight  of  boiling  water.  A  cold  solution  of  strychnia 
I  in  water  may  be  diluted  with  100  times  its  volume  of 
I  tl  at  liouid,  without  losing  its  bitter  taste. 
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When  strychnia  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it 
acts  with  prodigious  energy.  A  locked  jaw  is  induced 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  animal  is  speedily  destroy- 
ed. Halt'  a  grain  of  strychnia  blown  into  the  throat 
of  a  rabbit  proved  fatal  in  rive  minutes,  and  brought  on 
locked  jaw  in  two  minutes. 

Sulphate  of  strychnia  is  a  salt  which  crystallizes  in 
transparent  cubes,  soluble  in  less  than  ten  limes  its 
weight  of  cold  water.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
the  strychnia  is  precipitated  from  it  by  all  the  soluble 
salifiable  bases.   It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  Hie  an. 

Jluriate  of  strychnia  crystallizes  in  very  small 
needles,  which  are  grouped  together,  and  before  the 
microscope  exhibit  the  form  of  quadrangular  prisms. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  opaque  It  is 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphate,  has  a  similar 
taste,  and  acts  with  the  same  violence  upon  the  animal 
economy  as  all  the  oilier  salts  of  strychnia. 

Phosphate  of  strychnia  crystallizes  in  four-sided 
prisms.  It  can  only  be  obtained  neutral  by  double  de- 
composition. 

Nitrate  ef  strychnia  can  be  obtained  only  by  dissolv- 
ing strychnia  in  nitric  add,  diluted  With  a  great  deal 
of  water.  The  saturated  solution,  when  cautiously 
evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  neutral  nitrate  in  pearly 
needles.  Tins  salt  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than 
in  cold  water.  Its  taste  is  exceedingly  bitter,  and  it 
acts  with  more  violence  upon  the  animal  economy  than 
pure  strychnia.  It  seems  capable  of  uniting  with  an 
excess  of  acid.  When  heated,  it  becomes  yellow,  tad 
undergoes  decomposition.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alko- 
hol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

When  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon 
strychnia,  it  immediately  strikes  an  amaranthine  co- 
lour, followed  by  a  shade  similar  to  that  of  blood.  To 
tttis  colour  succeeds  a  tint  of  yellow,  winch  passes 
afterward  into  green.  By  this  action  the  strychnia 
seems  to  be  altered  in  its  properties,  and  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  substance  still  capable  of  uniting  with 
acids. 

Carbonate  of  strychnia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
white  flocks,  little  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  car- 
bonic acid. 

Acetic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids  form  with  strychnia 
neutral  salts,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
more  or  less  capable  of  crystallizing.  They  crystal- 
lize best  when  they  contain  an  excess  of  acid.  The 
neutral  acetate  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  with 
difficulty. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  dissolves  strychnia,  and  forms 
with  it  a  crystallizable  salt. 

Strychnia  combines  neither  with  sulphur  nor  carbon. 
Wheii  boiled  wiih  iodine,  a  solution  takes  place,  and 
iodate  and  hydriodate  of  strychnia  are  formed.  Chlo- 
rine acts  upon  it  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

Strychnia,  when  dissolved  in  alkohol,  has  the  pro- 
perty of  precipitating  the  greater  number  of  metallic 
oxides  from  their  acid  solutions.  It  is  precipitated  by 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
earths  proper  has  not  been  tried. 

STRYCHNINE.     See  Strychnia. 

STRYCHNO.MANIA.  (From  rpuxvoc,  nightshade, 
and  fiavia,  madness.)  So  the  ancients  called  the  dis- 
order produced  by  eating  the  deadly  nightshade. 

STKY  CHNOri.  {Utrychnos,  i.  m. ;  an  ancient 
name  which  occurs  in  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  derived 
from  orpwvnj/j  i,  to  overthrow,  and  applied  most  pro- 
bably from  the  overpowering  narcotic  quality  of  the 
plant  to  which  it  was  assigned,  crpuxms  of  the  Greeks 
being  a  kind  of  nightshade.  Linnreus  adopted  this 
name  for  the  present  genus,  on  account  of  the  analogy 
of  its  narcotic  properties  with  the  plant  of  the  ancients. 
Some  derive  it  from  <rpv\ti>,  to  torment :  from  its  pro- 
perties of  producing  insanity.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linn&an  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Strychnos  nux  vomica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree,  the  seed  of  wfcich  is  called  the  poison-nut 
Kaz  vomica;  Xux  metella.  The  nux  vomica,  lignum 
solubrinutn,  and  faba  sancti  Ignatii,  have  been  long 
known  in  the  Materia  Medica  as  narcotic  poisons, 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  while  the  vegetables 
which  produced  them  were  unknown,  or  at  least  not 
botanically  ascertained. 

By  the  judicious  discrimination  of  Linnaus,  the  nux 
vomica  was  found  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  tree  described 
and  figured  in  the  Hortus  malabaricus,  under  the  name 
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of  Caniram  encurbittfera  malabaricnsis,  of  Plukenel, 
now  called  Strychnos  mix  vomica. 
■  To  this  genus  also,  but  upon  evidence  lea  BADClUr 
sive,  he  likewise  justly  referred  the  colubrinum.  But 
the  labi  sancti  lgnatii  he  merely  conjectured  might 
belong  to  this  family,  as  appears  by  the  query.  An 
Struchnt  species  >  which  subsequent  discoveries  bora 
enabled  us  to  decide  in  the  negative  ;  lor  in  the  Stipp. 
Plant,  it  constitutes  t lie  new  genus  Ignatia,  which 
Loureiro  has  lately  confirmed,  changing  the  specific 

name  amara  to  that  of  phtlipptnica-  The  slrychnos 
and  ignatia  are,  however,  nearly  allied,  and  both  rank 
under  the  Oidi  r  Solanatem. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  inquired  thus  far  into  the  l.otani 
cal  origin  of  these  productions,  from  finding  that,  by 
medical  writers,  they  are  generally  treated  of  under 
the  same  head,  and  in  a  very  confused  and  lndiscrimi 
Date  manner.  The  seed  ol  the  fruit,  or  berry  of  this 
tree,  Strychnus  nux  vomica,  is  the  officinal  nux  vomi- 
ca: it  is  fiat,  round,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  prominence  in  the 
middle  on  both  sides,  of  a  gray  colour,  covered  with  a 
kind  of  woolly  matter;  and  internally  hard  and  tough 
like  horn.  To  the  taste  it  is  extremely  bitter,  but  has 
no  remarkable  smell.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  gummy 
matter,  which  is  moderately  bitter;  the  resinous  part 

is  very  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  but  Intensely  bitter; 
hence  rectified  spirit  lias  been  considered  as  its  best 
menstruum. 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  among  the  most  powerful 
poisons  of  the  narcotic  kind,  especially  to  brute  ani- 
mals;  nor  are  instances  wanting  of  its  deleterious 
effects  upon  the  human  species  It  proves  fatal  to  dogs 
in  a  very  short  time,  as  appears  by  v  arious  authorities. 
Hilletield  and  others  found  that  it  also  poisoned  hares, 
foxes,  wolves,  cals,  rabbits,  and  even  some  birds,  as 
crows  and  ducks;  and  Loureiro  relates,  that  ahorse 
died  in  four  hours  after  taking  a  drachm  of  the  seed  in 
a  half-roasted  state. 

The  affects  of  this  baneful  drug  upon  different  ani- 
mals, and  even  upon  those  of  the  same  species,  appear 
to  be  rather  uncertain,  and  not  always  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  poison  given.  With  some  animals 
it  produces  its  effects  almost  instantaneously ;  with 
others,  not  till  after  several  hours,  when  laborious 
respiration,  followed  by  torpor,  tremblings,  coma,  and 
convulsions,  usually  precede  the  fatal  spasms,  or  teta- 
nus, with  which  this  drug  commonly  extinguishes  life. 

From  four  cases  related  of  its  mortal  effects  upon 
human  subjects,  we  find  the  symptom*  corresponded 
nearly  with  those  which  we  have  here  mentioned  of 
brutes;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  dissections  of  dogs 
killed  by  this  poison,  not  showing  any  injury  done  to 
the  stomach  or  intestines,  prove  that  the  mix  vomica 
acts  immediately  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  de- 
stroys life  by  the  virulence  of  its  narcotic  influence. 

The  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  produce  this 
effect  upon  a  strong  dog,  as  appears  by  experiments, 
need  not  to  be  more  than  a  scruple ;  a  rabbit  was 
killed  by  five,  and  a  cat  by  four,  grains:  and  of  the 
four  persons  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  and  who  un- 
fortunately perished  by  this  deleterious  drug,  one  was 
a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains  were 
exhibited  ut  twice  for  the  cure  of  an  ague.  Loss,  how- 
ever, tells  us,  that  he  took  one  or  two  grains  of  it  in 
substance,  without  discovering  any  bad  effect ;  and 
that  a  friend  of  his  swallowed  a  whole  seed  without 
injury. 

In  Britain,  where  physicians  seem  to  observe  the 
rule  Saltern  von  nocere,  more  strictly  than  in  many 
other  countries,  the  nux  vomica  has  been  rarely,  if 
ever,  employed  as  a  medicine.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  and  especially  in  Germany,  they  have  cer- 
tainly been  guided  more  by  the  axiom,  "  V\  hat  is  inca- 
pable of  doing  much  harm,  is  equally  unable  to  do 
much  good."  The  truth  of  this  remark  was  very  fully 
exemplified  by  the  practice  of  Baron  Stflrck,  and  is 
farther  illustratrd  by  the  medicinal  character  given  of 
nux  vomica,  which,  from  the  time  of  Gcsner  till  that 
of  a  modern  date,  has  been  recommended  by  a  succes 
sion  of  authors  as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  as  a  febri 
fuge,  as  u  vermifuge,  and  as  a  remedy  in  mania,  hypo- 
chondriasis, hysteria,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  canine 
madness.  In  Sweden,  it  has  of  late  years  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  dysentery  ;  but  Berguis,  who  tried 
its  effects  in  this  disease,  says,  that  it  suppressed  tho 
flux   for  twelve   hours,   which    afterward   returned 
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a«lln.  A  woman  who  took  a  scruple  of  this  drug 
lught  and  mom/ig,  two  successive  days,  is  said  to  have 
been  seized  with  convulsions  and  vertigo,  notwith* 
standing  whir:  the  dysenteric  symptoms  returned,  and 
the  disorder  was  cured  by  other  medicines ;  but  a  pain 
in  the  stomacfr,  the  effect  of  the  nux  vomica,  continued 
afterward  Cor  a  long  time. 

Bcrgius,  therefore,  thinks  it  should  only  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  character  of  a  tonic  and  anodyne,  in  small 
dosea  (from  five  to  ten  grains),  and  not  till  after  proper 
laxatives  have  been  employed.  Lourciro  recommends 
it  as  a  valuable  internal  medicine  in  11  nor  albus  ;  for 
which  purpose  he  roasts  it  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
black  and  friable,  which  renders  its  medicinal  use  sale, 
without  impairing  its  efficacy.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
used  successfully  in  the  cure  of  agues,  and  has  also 
been  reckoned  a  specific  in  pyrosis,  or  water-brash. 

Strychnos  volubims.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  was  supposed  to  afford  the  Jesuit's 
bean.     See  Ignatia  amara. 

STUPEFACIENT.  (Stupefacicns  ;  from  stupefa- 
cio,  to  stupify.)     Of  a  stupifyiug  quality. 

STU'PHA.  (From  sv<pu>,  to  bind.)  Stupa;  Sivppa. 
A  stupe,  or  fomentation. 

STUPOR.  (From  Slupeo,  to  be  senseless.)  Insen- 
sibility. 

Stu'ppa.    See  Sttip/ta. 

STYE.     See  Hordeolum. 

Sty'gia.  (From  Styx,  a  name  given  by  the  poets  to 
one  of  the  rivers  in  hell.)  A  water  made  from  subli- 
mate, and  directed  in  old  dispensatories,  was  so  called 
from  a  supposition  of  its  poisonous  qualities.  A  name 
of  the  Aqua  regia  also,  from  its  corrosive  qualities. 

STYLIFORM.  (Styliformis  ;  from  stylus,  a  bodkin, 
and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Shaped  like  a  bodkin,  or 
style. 

Styliscus.  (From  511A0S,  a  bodkin.)  A  tent  made 
in  the  form  of  a  bodkin. 

STYLO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  belong 
to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone ;  as, 

Stylo  cerato-hyoiueus.    See  Stylo-hyoideus. 

Stylo-chondro-hyoidkus.     See  Stylo-hyoideus. 

Stylo-glossus.  Stylo-glosse,  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides 
laterally,  which  draws  the  tongue  aside  and  back- 
wards. It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  styloid 
process,  and  from  the  ligament  which  connects  that 
process  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  root  of  the-  tongue,  runs  along  its  fides,  and  is 
insensibly  lost  near  its  tip. 

Stylo-hyoideus.  Stylo- hyoidi en,  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw,  and  os  hyoides 
laterally,  which  pulls  the  os  hyoides  to  one  side  and  a 
little  upwards.  It  is  a  small,  thin,  fleshy  muscle,  situ- 
ated between  the  styloid  process  and  os  hyoides,  under 
the  posterior  belly  and  middle  tendon  of  the  digastri- 
cus,  near  the  upper  edge  of  that  muscle.  It  arises  by  a 
Jong  thin  tendon,  from  the  basis  and  posterior  edge  of 
the  styloid  process,  and,  descending  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, is  inserted  into  the  lateral  and  anterior  part  of  the 
os  hyoides,  near  its  horn.  The  fleshy  belly  of  this 
muscle  is  usually  perforated  on  one  or  both  sides,  for 
the  passage  of  the  middle  tendon  of  the  digastiiius. 
Sometimes,  though  not  always,  we  find  another  smaller 
muscle  placed  before  the  stylo-hyoideus,  which,  from 
its  having  nearly  the  same  origin  and  insertion,  and 
the  same  use,  is  called  stylo-hyoidcus-altcr.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  known  to  Eustachius:  so  that  Doug- 
las was  not  aware  of  this  circumstance  when  lie  placed 
it  among  the  muscles  discovered  by  himself.  It  arises 
from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process,  and  sometimes  by 
a  broad  and  thin  aponeurosis,  from  the  inner  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  appendix,  or  little  horn,  of  the  os  hyoides. 
The  use  of  these  muscles  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoides  to 
one  side,  and  a  little  upwards. 

Stylo  hyoideus- alter.    See  Stylo-hyoideus. 

Stylomastoid  foramen.  Foramen  stylo-7»astoi- 
delun.  A  hole  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone,  through  which  the  porlio 
dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes  to  the  temples. 

Styi.o-I'iiakvnoicus.  SUjlo-lliyro-pharyngien,  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
os  hyoides  laterally,  which  dilates  and  raises  the  pha- 
rynx and  thyroid  cartilage  upwards.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  root  of  the  st)  loid  process,  and  is  inserted  into 
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the  side  of  the  pharynx  and  back  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage. 

STYLUS.  The  style  of  a  flower  is  the  column 
which  proceeds  from  the  germen,  and  bears  the  stigma 
it  is, 

1.  Filiform,  in  Jasminum,  and  Zea  mays. 

2.  Linear,  in  Orobus. 

3.  Subulate,  thicker  below  than  towards  apex  ;  as  hi 
Geranium. 

4.  Clavatc,  thicker  at  its  summit  than  towards  its 
base  ;  as  in  Leucojum  vernum. 

5.  Triangular,  in  Pisum. 

G.  Bifid,  in  Polygonum  persicaria. 

7.  'I'rifid,  in  Bryonia  and  Momordica. 

8.  UiUiotomous,  divided  into  two,  which  again  bi- 
furcate; as  in  Cnrdia. 

9.  Long,  much  more  so  than  the  stamina;  as  in 
Campanula  and  Dianthus. 

10.  Persistent,  not  going  off  after  the  fecundation  of 
the  germen  ;  as  Synapis. 

STVMATO  SIS.  (From  ^vui,  to  have  a  priapism.) 
A  violent  erection  of  the  penis,  with  a  bloody  discharge. 

Stypte'ria.  (From  fvq)w,  to  bind  :  so  called  from 
its  astringent  properties.)     Alum. 

STYPTIC.  (Stypticus;  from  yix/ia),  to  adstringe.) 
A  term  given  to  those  substances  which  posses  the 
power  of  stopping  hemorrhages  such  as  turpentine, 
alum,  &c. 

Styraci'flua.  (From  styrax,  storax,  and  fiuo,  to 
flow.)     See  Liquidambra. 

STYRAX.  {Styrax,  acis.  m.  and  f . ;  from  s^P0?- 
a  reed  in  which  it  was  used  to  be  preserved.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liniuean  system. 
Class,  Decandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopieial  name  of  the  Styrax  ca- 
lamita. 

Styrax  alba.     See  Myroxylon  peruiferum. 

Styrax  benzoin.  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  gum  benzoin.  Bcnzot ;  Bcnjoinum ; 
Jissa  dulcis  ;  Jlssaodorata  ;  Limtor  eyrcniacus;  Bal- 
zoinum ;  Benzoin;  Benjui ;  Benjuin.  Gum-benja 
min.  This  substance  is  classed,  by  modern  chemists, 
among  the  balsams.  There  aie  two  kinds  of  benzoin; 
benzoe  amygdaloidcs,  which  is  formed  of  white  tears 
resembling  almonds,  united  together  by  a  brown  mat- 
ter; and  common  benzoin,  which  is  brown  and  without 
tears.  The  tree  which  affords  this  balsam,  formerly 
called  Laurus  bemoin ;  Benzoifera ;  Arbor  benici,  if 
the  Styrax — foliis  oblongis  acuminatis,  subtus  tomen- 
tosis,  raccmis  compositis  longitudme  foliorum,  of 
Dryander,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  incisions.  The 
benzoin  of  the  shops  is  usually  in  very  large  brittle 
masses.  When  chewed  it  imparts  very  little  taste,  ex- 
cept that  it  impresses  on  the  palate  a  slight  sweetness  ; 
its  smell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  iieated,  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeable.  Gum-benjamin  was 
analyzed  by  Brande.  The  products  obtained  by  distil- 
lation were,  from  100  grains,  benzoic  acid,  9  grains; 
acidulated  water,  5.5;  butyraceous  and  empyreumatic 
oil,  60;  brittle  coal,  22 ;  and  a  mixture  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  computed  at  3.5.  On 
treating  the  empyreumatic  oil  with  water,  however,  5 
grains  more  of  acid  were  extracted,  making  14  in  the 
whole. 

From  1500  grains  of  benzoin,  Bucholz  obtained  1250 
of  resin ;  187  benzoic  acid  ;  25  of  a  substance  similar 
to  balsam  of  Peru  ;  8  of  an  aromatic  substance  soluble 
in  water  and  alkohol ;  and  30  of  woody  fibres  and  im 
purities. 

./Ether,  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids,  dissolve  benzoin, 
so  do  solutions  of  potass*  and  soda.  Nitric  acid  acts 
violently  on  it,  and  a  portion  of  artificial  tannin  is 
formed.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  sparingly.  It  hrs 
rarelj  been  used  medicinally  in  a  simple  state,  but  its 
preparations  are  much  esteemed  against  inveterate 
coughs  and  phthisical  complaints,  unattended  with 
much  fever ;  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  in 
the  way  of  fumigation,  for  tl»e  resolution  of  indolent 
tumours.  The  acid  of  benzoin  is  employed  in  the 
tinctura  camphora  composila,  and  a  tincture  is  directed 
to  be  made  of  the  balsam. 

Styrax  calamita.  Storax  in  the  cane,  because  it 
was  formerly  brought  to  us  in  reeds,  or  canes.  Set 
Styrax  officinalis. 

Styrax  CO  Lata.    Strained  storax. 

Styrax  liquid*.  Liquid  storax.  See  Liquid 
umbra. 
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Styrax  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  solid  storax.  Officinal  storax. 
Styrax— foliis  ovatis,  subtus  villosis,  racemis  simpli- 
cibus  folio  brcvioribus,  of  Liunaius.  There  aie  two 
kinds  of  storax  to  be  found  in  the  shops;  the  one  is 
usually  in  irregular  compact  masses,  Tree  from  impuri- 
ties, of  a  reddish-brown  appearance,  and  interspersed 
With  whitish  tears,  somewhat  like  gum  ammoniac,  or 
benzoin  ;  it  is  extremely  fragrant,  a"nd  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  readily  melts.  This  has  been  called 
storax  in  lump,  red  storax,  and,  when  in  separate 
tears,  storax  in  tears.  The  other  kind,  which  is  called 
the  common  storax,  is  in  large  masses,  very  light,  and 
bears  no  external  resemblance  whatever  to  the  former 
storax,  as  it  seems  almost  wholly  composed  of  dirty 
saw-dust,  caked  together  by  resinous  matter.  Storax 
was  formerly  used  in  catarrhal  complaints,  coughs, 
asthmas,  obstructions,  Sec.  in  the  present  practice  it 
is  almost  totally  disregarded,  notwithstanding  it  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  nervous  diseases. 

Styrax  rubra.    Red  storax,  or  storax  in  the  tear. 

SUB.  1.  In  anatomy,  it  is  applied  to  parts  Which 
lie  under  the  other  word  or  name,  which  sub  pre- 
cedes ;  a*  subscapular!*;  under  the  scapula,  &C. 

'2.  In  pathology,  it  is  used  to  express  an  imperfect 
disease,  or  a  feeble  state  of  a  disease;  as  subluxation, 
subacute,  &c. 

3.  In  botany,  when  shape,  or  any  other  character. 
cannot  be  precisely  defined,  sub  is  prefixed  to  the  term 
used ;  as  subrotundus,  roundish ;  subscssiles,  not 
quite  destitute  of  a  footstalk,  &c. 

4.  In  chemistry,  this  term  is  apf'.ied,  when  a  salifi- 
able base  is  predominant  in  a  compound,  there  being  a 
deficiency  of  the  acid;  as  subcarbonatc  of  votassa, 
subcarbonatc  of  soda. 

Suback'tas  curat.     See  Verdigris. 

SUUACETATE.  Subacetas.  An  imperfect  ace- 
tate. 

Subacetate  of  copper.    See  Verdigris. 

Subalaris  vena.  The  vein  of  the  axilla  or 
arm-pit. 

Subcarbo'nas  potass.e.   Sec  Potassee  subcarbonas. 

Subcarbonas  FtRRI.     See  Kcrri  subcarbonas. 

Subcarbonas  plumbi.     See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

SUBCARBO.VATE.  Subcarbonas.  All  imperfect 
carbonate. 

SUBCARTILAGI'NOUS.  (Subcarlilaginosus  ; 
from  sub,  under,  and  carttlago,  a  cartilage.)  Of  a 
structure  approaching  to  that  of  cartilage. 

SUBCLAVIAN.  (Subclariculus ;  from  sub,  be- 
neath, and  clavicula,  the  clavicle.)  That  which  is,  or 
passes,  under  the  clavicle. 

Subclavian  artery.  The  right  subclavian  arises 
from  the  arteria  innominata,  and  proceeds  under  the 
clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  left  subclavian  arises  from 
the  arch  of  the  ao/la,  and  ascends  under  the  left  cla- 
vicle to  the  axilla.  The  subclavians  in  their  course 
give  off  the  internal  mammary,  the  cervical,  the  ver- 
tebral, and  the  superior  intercostal  arteries. 

Subclavian  vein.  This  receives  the  blood  from  the 
veins  of  the  arm.  and  runs  into  the  vena  cava  supeiior. 

SUBCLA'VIUS.  (From  sub,  under,  and  clavicula, 
the  channel  bone  :  as  being  situated  under  the  clavicle, 
or  channel  bone.)  Subclaoianus.  Costo-claviculaire, 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle,  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax,  which  pulls  the  clavicle  downwards  and 
forwards.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilage  that 
joins  the  first  rib  to  the  sternum,  is  inserted  after  be- 
coming fleshy  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  clavicle, 
which  it  occupies  from  within  half  an  inch  of  the  ster- 
num as  far  outwards  as  to  its  connexion,  by  a  ligament, 
with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

SUBCRURjE'US.  A  name  of  two  little  muscular 
slips  sometimes  found  under  the  crurams ;  they  are  in- 
serted into  the  capsular  ligament  which  they  pull  up. 

SUBCUTANEOUS.  (Subcutancus ;  from  3ub,  un- 
der, and  cutis,  the  skin.)  Under  the  skin;  a  name 
given  to  some  nerves,  vessels,  glands,  &.c.  which  are 
very  superficial. 

Subcutaneous  glands.  Glandule  subcutanea. 
These  are  sebaceous  glands  lying  under  the  skin,  which 
they  perforate  by  their  excretory  ducts. 

SUBCUTA'rlEUS.     See  PluUjsmamyoides. 

SURER.     Cork.     See  Quercus  suber. 

.SUBERIC  ACID.  Aeidum  subericmn.  This  acid 
was  obtained  by  Brugnatelli  from  cork,  and  afterward 
more  fully  examined  bv  Bouillon  la  Grange.     To  pro- 
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cure  it,  pour  on  cork,  grated  to  powder,  six  tunes  its 
weight  of  nitric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.S6 
In  a  tubulated  retort,  and  distil  the  mixture  With  a  gen- 
tle heal  as  lung  as  any  ted  fumes  arise.  As  the  distil 
lation  advances,  a  yellow  matter,  like  wax,  appears  Ml 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort.  Whil< 
tents  continue  hot,  pour  them  into  a  glass  vessel,  plai  ad 

on  B  sand  heat,  and  keep  them  continually  stirring  with 
B  L'lass  rod  ;  by  which  means  the  liquid  will  gradually 
grow  thicker.  As  soon  as  white  penetrating  vapours 
appear,  let  it  be  removed  from  the  sand  heal,  and  kept 
stirring  till  cold.  Thus  an  orange  colouml  mass  will 
be  obtained,  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  of  B  strong 
sharp  smell  while  hot,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell 
when  cold.  On  this,  pour  twice  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  apply  heat  till  it  liquefies,  and  filter.     As  the 

filtered  liquor  cools,  it  depositee  a  powdery  sediment, 
and  acquires  a  thin  pellicle.  Separate  the  sediment  by 
filtration,  and  evaporate  the  thud  nearly  to  dryness. 

The  mass  thus  obtained  is  the  Buberic  acid,  which 
may  be  purified  by  saturating  with  an  alkali,  and 
precipitating  by  an  acid,  or  by  boiling  it  with  charcoal 
powder. 

Chevreuil  obtained  the  suberic  acid  by  mere  digestion 
of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  grated  cork,  without  distilla- 
tion, and  purified  it  by  washing  with  cold  water.  1:2 
parts  of  cork  maybe  made  to  yield  one  of  acid.  When 
pure,  it  is  white  and  pulverulent,  having  a  feeble  iaste, 
and  little  action  on  litmus.  It  is  soluble  in  80  parts  of 
w&ter  at  55.1°  F.  and  in  3d  parts  at  140°.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alkoiioi,  from  which  water  throws  down 
a  portion  of  the  suberic  acid.  It  occasions  a  while 
precipitate  when  poured  into  acetate  of  lead,  nitrates 
of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  muriate  of  tin,  and  pro- 
losulphate  of  iron.  It  alfords  no  precipitate  with  solu- 
tions of  copper  or  zinc.  The  suberales  of 
soda,  and  ammonia  are  very  soluble.  The  two  latter 
may  be  readily  crystallized.  Those  of  barytes,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  alumina,  are  of  sparing  solubility. 

Si'bli.mame'ntum.  (From  sublimo,  to  lilt  up.)  The 
pendulous  substance  which  floats  in  the  middle  of  the 
urine. 

SUBLIMATE.     See  Hydrargyri  oxymurias. 

Sublimate,  corrosive.     See  Hydrargyri  oxymurias. 

SUBLIMATION.  {Sublimatio ;  from  sublimo,  to 
raise  or  sublime)  A  process  by  which  volatile  sub- 
stances are  raised  by  In  at,  and  again  condensed  in  a 
solid  form.  This  chemical  process  differs  from  evapo- 
ration only  In  being  confined  to  solid  substances.  It  is 
usually  performed  either  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
certain  substances,  and  disengaging  them  from  extra- 
neous matters  ;  or  else  to  reduce  into  vapour,  and  com 
bine,  under  that  form,  principles  which  would  have 
united  with  greater  difficulty  if  they  had  not  been 
brougnt  to  that  stale  of  extreme  division. 

As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  consequently 
capable  of  being  separated,  in  most  cases,  from  fixed 
matters,  so  various  solid  bodies  are  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar treatment.  Fluids  are  said  lo  distil,  and  solids  to 
sublime,  though  sometimes  both  are  obtained  in  one 
and  the  same  operation.  If  the  subliming  matter  con- 
cretes into  a  solid,  hard  mass,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
sublimate;  if  into  a  powdery  form,  flowers. 

The  principal  subjects  of  this  operation  are,  volatile 
alkaline  salts;  neutral  salts,  composed  of  volatile  alkali 
and  acids,  as  sal  ammoniac  ;  the  salt  of  amber,  and 
flowers  of  benzoin,  mercurial  preparations,  and  sul- 
phur. Bodies  of  themselves  not  volatile  are  frequently 
made  to  sublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  ;  thus 
iron  is  carried  ovei  by  sal  ammoniac  in  the  preparation 
of  the  (lores  martialcs,  or  ferrum  ammoniatum. 

The  fumes  of  solid  bodies  in  close  vessels  rise  but  a 
little  way,  and  adiiere  to  that  part  of  the  vessel  where 
they  concrete. 

SUBLI'MIS.  See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis, 
and  h'lrxnr  sublimis  perforatus. 

SUBLINGUAL.  (Sublingualis ;  from  sub,  under, 
and  lingua,  the  tongue.)  A  name  given  to  parts  im- 
mediately under  the  tongue. 

Sublingual  glands.  Glanduta  tubltngwitet,  vel 
Bartholiniana,  vel  Riviniavm.  The  glands  which  are 
situated  under  the  tongue,  and  secrete  saliva.  Their 
excretory  ducts  are  called  Ilrviman  from  their  dis- 
coverer. 

SUBLUXA'TIO.    A  sprain 

SUBMERSION.  {Submersio;  from  nub,  tradei 
and  mergo,  to  sink.)     Drowning.     A  variety  of  the 
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apoplexia  sutlbcata.    Sauvages  terms  it  asphyxia  im- 
niersoruin. 

SUBMiORSUS.  Plunged  under  water:  applied  to 
leaves  which  are  naturally  under  water,  while  others 
of  the  plants  are  above  ;  as  in  Ranunculus  aquatilis. 

Submit  rias  iiydrargyri.  See  Hydrargyri  sub- 
murias. 

SUBMURIATE.  Submurias.  An  imperfect  mu- 
riate. 

Suborbita'rius.  The  suborbitary  nerve ;  a  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair. 

S ubp/iosphurtttcd  hydrogen.     See  Phosphorus. 

SUBROTUNDUS.  Roundish:  applied  to  several 
pans  of  plants.     The  leaf  of  the  Pyrola  is  subrotund. 

SUBS  ALT.  A  salt  having  an  excess  of  base  beyond 
what  is  requisite  for  saturating  the  acid,  as  supersalt 
is  one  with  an  excess  of  the  acid.  The  sulphate  of 
potassa  is  the  neutral  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassa ;  suhsulphatc  of  potassa,  a  compound  of  the 
same  ingredients,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  base  ; 
supersulphate  of  potassa,  a  compound  of  the  same 
acid  and  the  same  base,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of 
acid. 

SUBSCAPULARS.  (From  sub,  under,  and  sca- 
pula, the  shoulder-blade.)  Sous-seapulo-trochiiiien, 
of  Dumas.  Jnfra-scapularis.  The  name  of  this  mus- 
cle sufficiently  indicates  its  situation.  It  is  composed 
of  many  fasciculi  of  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  the 
marks  of  which  we  see  imprinted  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  scapula.  These  fasciculi,  which  arise  from  all 
the  basins  of  that  bone  internally,  and  likewise  from  its 
superior,  as  well  as  from  one-half  of  its  inferior  costa, 
unite  to  form  a  considerable  flat  tendon  which  adheres 
to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  less  tuberosity  at  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri. 

The  principal  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  roll  the  arm 
inwards.  It  likewise  serves  to  bring  it  close  to  the 
ribs;  and,  from  its  adhesion  to  the  capsular  ligament, 
it  prevents  that  membrane  from  being  pinched. 

SUBSU'LTUS.  (From  subsulto,  to  leap.)  Sub- 
sullus  tendinum.  Weak  convulsive  motions  or  twitch- 
ings  of  the  tendons,  mostly  of  the  hands,  generally  ob- 
served in  the  extreme  stages  of  putrid  fever. 

SUBU'BERES.  (From  sub,  under,  and  ubera,  the 
breasts.)  This  term  hath  been  used  by  some  writers 
for  those  infants  who  yet  suck,  in  distinction  from  those 
who  are  weaned,  and  then  are  called  exubcrcs. 

SUBULATUS.  Subulate.  Awl-shaped:  applied 
in  botany  to  leaves,  receptacles,  &c.  which  are  tapering 
from  a  thick  base  to  a  point  like  an  awl ;  as  the  leaf  of 
the  Salsola  kali,  and  receptacle  of  the  Scabiosa  alro- 
purpurea. 

Succaoo.    The  rob  of  any  fruit. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM.  A  medicine  substituted  for 
another. 

Succenturia'ti  musculi.  The  pyramidal  muscles 
of  the  belly. 

Succenturiati  rknks.  Two  glands  lying  above 
the  kidneys. 

Su'cci  scorbutica  The  juice  of  English  scurvy- 
grass,  &c. 

SUCCINATE.  Succinas.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  acid  of  amber,  or  succinic  acid, 
with  a  salifiable  base,  succinate  of  potassa,  succinate 
of  copper,  &c. 

Succi'ngens  mkmbrana.    The  diaphragm. 

SUCCINIC.  (Succinicus ;  from  Succinum,  amber.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  amber. 

Succinic  acid.  Acidum  succinicum.  Sal  succini. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  amber,  when  exposed  to 
distillation,  affords  a  crystallized  substance,  which  sub- 
limes into  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  Before  its  na- 
ture was  understood  it  was  called  salt  of  amber;  but 
it  is  notv  known  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  as  Boyle  first 
discovered.  The  crystals  are  at  first  contaminated 
with  a  little  oil,  which  gives  them  a  brownish  colour; 
but  they  may  be  purified  by  solution  and  crystalliza- 
tion, repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  when  they  will 
become  transparent  and  shining.  Pott  recommends  to 
put  on  the  filter,  through  which  tin'  solution  is  passed, 
n  little  cotton  previously  wetted  with  oil  ot  amber. 
Their  figure  is  that  of  a  triangular  prism.  Their  taste 
is  acid,  and  they  redden  the  blue  colour  ol  htnms,  but 
not  that  of  violrts.  Tllcv  are  soluble  in  less  than  two 
parts  of  boiling  alttohol,  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  twenty-five  of  cold  water. 
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Planche,  of  Paris,  observes,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  might  be  collected  in  making  amber  varnish, 
as  it  sublimes  while  the  amber  is  melting  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  is  wasted. 

Several  processes  have  been  proposed  for  purifying 
this  acid :  that  of  Richter  appears  to  be  the  best.  The 
acid  being  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  filtered,  is  to  be 
saturated  with  potassa  or  soda,  and  boiled  with  char- 
coal, which  absorbs  the  oily  matter.  The  solution 
being  filtered,  nitrate  of  lead  is  added ;  whence  results 
an  insoluble  succinate  of  lead,  from  which,  by  diges- 
tion in  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  pure 
succinic  acid  is  separated.  Nitrate  or  muriate  ol  ba- 
rytes  will  show  whether  any  sulphuric  acid  remains 
mixed  with  the  succinic  solution;  and  if  so,  it  may  be 
withdrawn  by  digesting  the  liquid  with  a  little  more 
succinate  of  lead.  Pure  succinic  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporation,  in  white  transparent  prismatic  crys 
tals.  Their  taste  is  somewhat  sharp,  and  they  redden 
powerfully  tincture  of  turnsole.  Heat  melts,  and  par- 
tially decomposes  succinic  acid.  Air  has  no  effect 
upon  it.  It  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alkohol,  and 
much  moie  so  when  they  are  heated. 

SUCCINUM.  (Succinum,  i.  n.;  from  succus, 
juice:  because  it  was  thought  to  exude  from  a  tree.) 
See  Jimbcr. 

Succinum  cinereum.  Ambergris  is  so  called  by 
some  authors.     See  Ambergris. 

Slccinum  griseim.  Ambergris  is  sometimes  so 
called.     See  Ambergris. 

Succinum  oleum.     See  Oleum  succini. 

Succinum  pkeparatum.  Prepared  amber.  See 
Amber. 

SUCCI'SA.  (From  succido,  to  cut:  so  named  from 
its  being  indented,  and,  as  it  were,  cut  in  pieces.)  Ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  the  genus  Scabiosa. 

SUCCORY.     See  Cichoriiun. 

Su'ccubus.     See  Tncubus. 

SUCCULENS.  Succulent,  juicy,  rich.  Applied  to 
fruits,  pods,  soils,  &c. 

SUCCULENT/E.  The  name  of  an  order  of  Lin 
nsus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  containing 
those  which  have  fleshy  and  succulent  leaves ;  a  Csac- 
tus,  Sedum,  Sempcrvivum,  &x. 

SUCCULENTUS.  Juicy:  full  of  juice.  Applied 
to  pods,  leaves,  &.c.  — • 

SU'CCUS.    Juice. 

Succus  cociiLEARi.E  compositts.  A  warm  ape- 
rient and  diuretic,  mostly  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  dis 
eases  of  the  skin,  arising  from  scurvy. 

Succus  cyrexiacus.    Juice  of  laserwort. 

Succus  gastricus.     See  Gastric  juice. 

Succus  heliotropii.     See  Croton  Unclorium 

Succus  indicus  purqans.    Gamboge. 

Succus  liquoriti.e.     See  Glycyrriuza  glabra. 

SUDA'MINA.  (Sudamen,  inis.  n. ;  from  sudor 
sweat.)  Jlidroa.  Boa.  Vesicles  resembling  millet- 
seeds,  in  form  and  magnitude,  which  appear  suddenly, 
without  fever,  especially  in  the  summer-time,  after 
much  labour  and  sweating. 

SUDA'TIO.  (From  sudor,  sweat.)  A  sweating. 
See  Ephidresis. 

SUDATORIUM.  (From  sudo,  to  sweat.)  A  stew 
Ot  sweating-house. 

SUDOR.    Sweat  or  perspiration. 

Sudor  anolicus.  Hydronosus ;  Gargeatio.  The 
sweating  sickness  of  England1;  and  endemic  fever. 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  a  species  of  typhus.  This  disor 
der  is  thus  named  from  its  first  appearing  in  this 
island,  and  acquires  the  title  of  sudor,  from  the  patient 
suddenly  breaking  out  into  a  profuse  sweai,  which 
forms  the  great  character  of  the  disease. 

SUDORIFIC.  (Sudorificus :  from  sudor,  sweat, 
and  firio,  to  make.)  A  synouy  me  of  diaphoretic.  See 
Diaphoretics. 

SUFFIME'NTUM.  (From  suffimen,  a  perfume  > 
A  perfume. 

SUFFl'TUS.    A  perfume. 

SUFFOCA'TIO.    Suffocation. 

Sukfocatio  stridula.    The  croup. 

Si'kfrutices  plant*.  Under  shrubby  pla.iu 
Such  ligneous  or  somewhat  woody  vegetable's  that  are 
of  a  nature,  in  some  degree,  between  that  of  the 
shrubby,  and  the  herbaceous;  as  thyme,  sage,  hvs- 
sop,  &c. 

SUFFUMIGATION.  (Suffumigatio ;  from  sub 
under,  and  futh'go,  to  smoke.)    The  burning  odoroua 
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substances  lo  remove  an  evil  smell,  or  destroy  mi- 
asma. 

SUFFUSIO.  (From  suffundo,  to  pour  down:  so 
called  because  the  ancient*  supposed  the  opacity  pro- 
ceeded from  something  running  under  the  crystalline 
humour) 

1.  A  cataract. 

2.  An  extravasation  of  some  humour,  as  the  blood: 
thus  we  say,  a  suffusion  of  blood  in  the  eye,  when  it 
is  what  is  vulgarly  called  bloodshot. 

Suffusio  auriginosa.    A  jaundice. 

SUGAR.    See  Sacchamm. 

Sugar  of  lead.     Sec  Ptumbi  acetas. 

Sugar  of  milk.  A  substance  produced  from  whey, 
which,  if  not  sour,  contains  a  saline  substance,  to 
Which  this  name  has  been  given. 

SUGILLATION.  (Sugiltatio ;  from  sugillo,  to 
stain.)  A  bruise.  A  spot  or  mark  made  by  a  leech  or 
cupping-glass. 

SULCATUS.  Furrowed:  applied  to  stems,  leaves, 
seeds,  &c.  of  plants;  as  the  seeds  of  the  Scandiz  odo- 
rata,  and  australis. 

SV  LCUS.  A  groove  or  furrow;  generally  applied 
to  the  bones. 

SULPHAS.  (Sulphas,  atis.  m.;  from  sulphur, 
brimstone.)  A  sulphate  or  salf  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Sulphas  aluminosus.     Alum.     See  .Humeri. 

Sulphas  AMMo.si.E.  Alkali  volatile  ritriolatum,  of 
Bergman.  Sal  ammoniacum  sccretum,  of  Glauber. 
Vilriolum  ammoniacale.  This  salt  has  been  found 
native  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  volcanoes.  It  is 
esteemed  diuretic  and  deobstruent,  and  exhibited  in 
the  same  diseases  as  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphas  ctpri.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Sulphas  fgrri.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Sulphas  hydraroyri.  See  Hydrargyrus  vitrio- 
latus. 

Sulphas  maonesi.e.     See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sulphas  potass*.    See  Polassar  sulphas. 

Sulphas  QUiMN.f:.     See  Cinchonina. 

Sulphas  sod.e.    See  Soda  sulphas. 

Sulphas  zinci.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

S1"LPHATE.     See  Sulphas. 

SULPHITE.  Sulphis.  A  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  definite  quantity  of  the  suluhurous  acid 
With  a  salifiable  base;  as  sulphite  of  polassa,  ammo- 
niacal  sulphite,  &c. 

SULPHOVIMC  ACID.  Sulpbovinous  acid.  The 
name  given  by  Vogel  to  an  acid,  or  a  class  of  acids, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  alkohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid  together  by  heat.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  acid  is;  merely  the  hyposulphuric,  combined  with 
a  peculiar  oily  matter. —  Ure's  Chem.  Diet. 

SU'LPIIUR.  (Sulphur,  uris.  n.;  from  sal  or  sul, 
and  iruj»,  fire:  so  named  from  its  great  combustibility.) 
Abric ;  Alcubrilh  ;  Anpatcr  ;  Appebrioc ;  Aquala; 
Aqutla;  Chibur;  Chybur ;  Cibur.  Sulphur,  which 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  brimstone,  is  the  only 
simple  combustible  substance  which  nature  offers  pure 
and  in  abundance.  It  was  the  first  known  of  all.  It 
is  found  in  the  earth,  and  exists  externally  in  deposi- 
tions, in  sublimed  incrustations,  and  on  the  surface  of 
certain  waters,  principally  near  burning  volcanoes  It 
is  found  combined  with  many  metals.  It  exists  in  ve- 
getable substances,  and  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  albumen  of  eggs. 

Sulphur,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  either  in  a  loose 
powder,  or  compact;  and  then  either  detached  or  in 
veins.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes,  or  pseudo-volcanoes,  whether 
modern  or  extinct,  as  at  Solfatara,  &.C.  and  is  depo- 
sited as  a  crust  on  stones  contiguous  to  them,  either 
crystallized  or  amorphous.  It  is  frequently  met  with 
jn  mineral  waters,  and  in  caverns  adjacent  to  volca- 
noes; sometimes  also  in  coal-mines.  It  is  found  in 
lombination  with  most  of  the  metals.  When  united 
o  ison,  it  forms  the  mineral  called  martial  pyrites,  or 
iron  pyrites.  All  the  ores  known  by  the  name  of 
pyrites,  of  which  there  are  a  vast  variety,  are  combi- 
nations of  sulphur  with  different  metals ;  and  hence 
the  names  of  copper,  tin,  arsenical,  &c.  pyrites.  It 
exists  likewise  in  combination  with  alutnine  and  lime; 
it  then  constitutes  d'fferent  kinds  of  schistus,  or  alum 
ores. 

Method  of  obtaining  Sulphur. — A  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  is  obtained  from  Solfatara,  in  Italy. 
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This  volcanic  country  every  where  exhibits  marks  of 
the  agency  of  subterraneous  Area ;  almost  all  the 
ground  is  "bare  and  white;  and  is  every  where  sensi- 
bly wanner  than  the  atmosphere,  in  the  greatest  heat 
of  summer;  so  that  I  he  feet  of  persons  walking  there 
nre  burnt  through  their  shoes,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
observe  the  sulphur,  lor  a  sulphurous  vapour  which 
uses  through  different  apertures  is  every  where  percep 
tilile,  and  give*  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  subter- 
raneous fire  underneath,  from  which  that  vapour  pro- 
ceeds. 

From  pyrites,  sulphur  is  extracted  in  the  large  way 
by  tile  following  process: 

Pyrites  is  broken  intotminll  pieces,  and  put  into  large 
earthen  tubes,  which  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  fur- 
nace. A  square  vessel  of  cast  iron,  containing  water, 
is  connected  as  a  receiver  with  the  tube  in  the  furnace. 
The  action  of  the  lire  proceeds,  and  the  sulphur,  being 
thus  melted,  is  gradually  accumulated  on  the  water  in 
the  receiver.  It  is  then  removed  from  this  receiver, 
and  melted  in  huge  iron  ladies;  in  consequence  Of 
which,  the  earthy  parts  with  which  it  was  contami- 
nated are  made  to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle, 
leaving  the  purified  sulphur  above.  It  Is  then  again 
melted,  and  sutli  red  to  cool  gradually,  in  order  to  free 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  imparities,  It  is  then  tolerably 
pure,  and  constitutes  the  sulphur  we  meet  with,  in 
large  masses  or  lumps,  in  the  market. 

In  order  to  form  it  into  rolls,  it  is  again  melted,  and 
poured  into  cylindrical  wooden  moulds;  in  these  it 
takes  the  form  in  which  we  usually  see  it  in  com 
merce,  as  roll  sulphur. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  as  they  are  called,  are  formed 
by  subliming  purified  sulphur  with  a  gentle  heat,  in 
close  rooms,  where  the  sublimed  sulphur  is  collected, 
though  the  article  met  with  in  general,  under  that 
name,  is  nothing  but  sulphur  finely  powdered. 

Method  of  purifying  sulphur. — Take  one  part  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  boil  it  in  twenty  parts  of  distilled 
water,  in  a  glass  vessel,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  let  the  sulphur  subside,  decant  the  water,  and 
then  wash  the  sulphur  repeatedly  in  distilled  water. 
Having  done  this,  pour  over  it  three  parts  of  pure 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  one  part  of  distilled 
water,  boil  it  again  in  a  glass  vessel  for  about  a  quar 
ter  of  an  hour,  decant  the  acid,  and  wash  the  sulphur 
in  distilled  water  till  the  fluid  passes  tasteless,  or  till  it 
does  not  change  the  blue  colour  of  tincture  of  cab- 
bage or  litmus.  The  sulphur,  thus  carefully  treated, 
is  pure  sulphur,  fit  for  philosophical  experiments. 

Physical  properties. — "  Sulphur  is  a  combustible, 
dry,  and  exceedingly  brittle  body,  of  a  pale  lemon-yel- 
low colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.990.  It  is  desti- 
tute of  odour,  except  when  rubbed  or  heated.  It  is  of 
a  peculiar  faint  taste.  It  frequently  crystallizes  in  en- 
tire or  truncated  octahedra,  or  in  needles.  If  a  piece 
of  sulphur,  of  a  considerable  size,  be  very  gently 
heated,  as,  for  example,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand  and 
squeezing  it  firmly,  it  breaks  to  pieces  with  a  crackling 
noise.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  hence 
it  becomes  electric  by  friction.  When  heated,  it  first 
softens  before  it  melts,  and  its  fusion  commences  at 
218°  Fahr. ;  it  is  capable  of  subliming  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature; and  takus  fire  at  5(!0°.  In  the  beginning  of 
fusion  it  is  very  fluid,  but  by  continuing  the  beat  it 
grows  tough,  and  its  colour  changes  to  n  reddish- 
brown.  If,  in  this  condition,  it  he  poured  into  water, 
it  remains  as  soil  as  wax,  and  yields  to  any  impression. 
In  time,  however,  it  hardens  again,  and  recovers  its 
former  consistence. 

When  a  roll  of  sulphur  is  suddenly  seized  in  a  warm 
hand,  it  crackles,  and  sometimes  falls  in  pieces.  This 
is  owing  to  the  unequal  action  of  heat  on  a  body  which 
conducts  that  power  slowly,  and  which  has  little  cohe- 
sion. If  a  mass  of  sulphur  be  melted  in  a  crucible, 
and  after  the  surface  begins  to  concrete,  if  the  liquid 
matter  below  be  allowed  to  run  out,  fine  acicular  crys- 
tals of  sulphur  will  be  obtained. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water;  but  in  small  quantity 
in  alkohol  and  ether,  and  more  largely  in  oil. 

Sulphur  combines  with  oxygen  in  four  definite  pro 
portions,  constituting  an  interesting  series  of  acids 
See  Sulphuric,  acid. 

Sulphur  combines  readily  with  chloiine.  This  com- 
pound was  first  made  by  Dr.  Thomson,  who  passed 
chlorine  gas  through  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  may  be 
made  more  expeditiously  bv  heating   sulphur  in  a 
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retort  containing  chlorine.  The  sulphur  and  chlorine 
unite,  and  form  a  fluid  substance,  which  is  volatile  be- 
iow  200°  F.,  and  distils  into  the  cold  part  of  the  retort. 
This  substance,  seen  by  reflected  light,  appears  of  a 
red  colour,  but  is  yellowish-green  when  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light.  It  smokes  when  exposed  to  air,  and  has 
an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  seaweed,  but 
much  stronger;  it  affects  the  eyes  like  the  smoke  of 
peat.  Its  taste  is  acid,  hot,  and  bitter.  Its  sp.  gr 
is  1.7. 

It  doe3  not  redden  perfectly  dry  paper  tinged  with 
litmus ;  when  it  is  agitated  in  contact  with  water,  the 
water  becomes  cloudy  from  the  appearance  of  sulphur, 
and  strongly  acid,  and  it  is  found  to  contain  oil  of 
vitriol. 

Iodide  of  sulphur  is  easily  formed  by  mixing  the  two 
ingredients  in  a  glass  tube,  and  exposing  them  to  such 
a  heat  as  melts  the  sulphur.  It  is  grayish-black,  and 
lias  a  radiated  structure  like  that  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony. When  distilled  with  water,  iodine  is  disen- 
gaged. 

Sulphur  and  hydrogen  combine.  Their  union  may 
be  effected,  by  causing  sulphur  to  sublime  in  dry  hydro- 
gen in  a  retort.  There  is  no  change  of  volume ;  but 
only  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  can  be  united  with  the  sul- 
phur in  this  mode  of  operating. 

The  usual  way  of  preparing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  to  pour  a  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  on  the 
black  sulphuret  of  iron  or  antimony  in  a  retort.  For 
accurate  experiments  it  should  be  collected  over  mer- 
cury. It  takes  fire  when  a  lighted  taper  is  brought  in 
contact  with  it,  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  de- 
positing sulphur  Its  smell  is  extremely  foetid,  resem- 
bling that  of  rotten  eggs.  Its  taste  is  sour.  It  reddens 
vegetable  blues.  It  is  absorbable  by  water,  which  takes 
up  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  the  gas.  Its  sp.  gr., 
according  to  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  is  to  that  of  air 
as  1.1912  to  1.0. 

Of  all  the  gases,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  perhaps  the 
most  deleterious  to  animal  life.  A  greenfinch,  plunged 
into  air,  which  contains  only  l-1500th  of  its  volume,  pe- 
rishes instantly.  A  dog  of  middle  size  is  destroyed  in 
air  that  contains  l-800th  ;  and  a  horse  would  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  an  atmosphere  containing  1-25GU1). 

Dr.  Chaussier  proves,  that  to  kill  an  animal,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  act  on 
the  surface  of  its  body,  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the  inha- 
lants. He  took  a  bladder  having  a  stop-cock  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  an  opening,  into  which  he  intro- 
duced the  body  of  a  rabbit,  leaving  its  head  outside,  and 
securing  the  bladder  air-tight  round  the  neck  by  adhe- 
sive plaster.  He  then  sucked  the  air  out  of  the  blad- 
der, and  replaced  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  A 
young  animal  in  these  circumstances  usually  perishes 
in  15  or  20  minutes.  Old  rabbits  resist  the  poison  much 
longer. 

When  potassium  or  sodium  is  heated,  merely  to 
fusion,  iti  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  be- 
comes luminous,  and  burns  with  extrication  of  hydro- 
gen, while  a  metallic  sulphuret  remains,  combined  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  a  sulphuretted  hydrosul- 
phuret. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  combines  with  an  equal  vo- 
lume of  ammonia ;  and  unites  to  alkalies  and  oxides, 
so  that  it  has  all  the  characters  of  an  acid.  These  com- 
pounds are  called  hydrosulphurets. 

All  the  hydrosulphurets,  soluble  in  water,  have  an 
acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and,  when  in  the  liquid  state,  the 
odour  of  rotten  eggs.  All  those  which  are  insoluble 
are,  on  the  contrary,  insipid,  and  without  smell.  There 
are  only  two  coloured  hydrosulphurets,  that  of  iron, 
which  is  black,  and  of  antimony,  which  is  chestnut- 
brown. 

All  the  hydrosulphurets  are  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  fire.  That  of  magnesia  Is  transformed  into  sulphu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  magnesium ;  those  of 
potassa  and  soda,  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydro- 
gen, and  sulphuretted  alkalies ;  those  of  manganese, 
zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  antimony,  into  water  and  metallic 
Bulpnurets. 

Winn  we  put  in  contact  with  the  air,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  hydrosulphuret, 
there  results,  in  the  space  of  some  days,  1st,  water,  and 
a  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret,  which  is  yellow  and 
soluble;  3d,  water,  and  a  colourless  hydrosulphlte, 
Which,  if  its  base  be  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  re- 
mains in  solution  it.  the  water;  but  which  falls  down 
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in  acicular  crystals,  if  its  base  be  baryles,  strontia,  or 
lime. 

The  acids  in  general  combine  with  the  base  of  the 
hydrosulphurets,  and  disengage  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
with  a  lively  effervescence,  without  any  deposition  of 
sulphur,  unless  the  acid  be  in  excess,  and  be  capable, 
like  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acid,  of  yielding  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

The  hydrosulphurets  of  potassa,  soda,  ammonia, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  are  prepared  directly,  by  transmit- 
ting an  excesB  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
these  bases,  dissolved  or  diffused  in  water. 

The  composition  of  the  hydrosulphurets  is  such,  that 
the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  in  the  same  ratio  a6  in  water. 
Hence,  when  we  calcine  the  hydrosulphurets  of  iron, 
tin,  &c.  we  convert  them  into  water  and  sulphurets. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  crystallizes  in  four-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids.  Its  taste  is 
acrid  and  bitter.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  attracts  hu- 
midity, absorbs  oxygen,  passes  to  the  state  of  a  sulphu- 
retted hydrosulphuret,  and  finally  to  that  of  a  hydro- 
sulphite.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water.  Its  solution 
in  this  liquid  occasions  a  perceptible  refrigeration.  Sub- 
jected to  heat,  it  evolves  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  hydiosulphuret  passes  to  the  state  of  a  sub- 
hydrosulphuret. 

Hydrosulphuret  jf  soda  crystallizes  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  the  preceding. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  obtained  by  the  direct 
union  of  the  two  gaseous  constituents  in  a  glass  balloon, 
at  a  low  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  gases  mingle, 
transparent  white  or  yellowish  crystals  are  formed. 
When  a  mere  solution  of  this  hydrosulphuret  is  wished 
for  medicine  or  analysis,  we  pass  a  current  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  through  aqueous  ammonia  till  satu- 
ration. 

The  pure  hydrosulphuret  is  while,  transparent,  and 
crystallized  in  needles  or  fine  plates.  It  is  very  vola- 
tile. Hence,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  gradually 
sublimes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  phials  in  which  we 
preserve  it.  We  may  also  by  the  same  means  separate 
it  from  the  yellow  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret,  with 
which  it  is  occasionally  mixed.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  passes  to  the  state  of  a  sulphu- 
retted hydrosulphuret,  and  becomes  yellow.  When  it 
contains  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  dissolves  speedily  in 
water,  with  the  production  of  a  very  considerable  cold. 

Sub-hydrosulphurct  of  barytes  is  prepared  by  dissolv 
ing,  in  five  or  six  parts  of  boiling  water,  the  sulphuret 
of  the  earth  obtained  by  igniting  the  sulphate  with 
charcoal.  The  solution  being  filtered  while  hot,  will 
deposite,  on  cooling,  a  multitude  of  crystals,  which  must 
be  drained,  and  speedily  dried  by  pressure  between  the 
folds  of  blotting-paper.  It  crystallizes  in  white  scaly 
plates.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water.  Its  solution  is  colourless,  and  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing, at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Sub-hydrosulphurct  of  stronlites  crystallizes  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding.  The  crystals  obtained 
in  the  same  way  must  be  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  the 
solution  being  exposed  to  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  then  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  re- 
tort, will  afford,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  pure  sub-hydro- 
sulphuret. 

Hydrosulphurets  of  lime  and  magnesia  have  been 
obtained  only  In  aqueous  solutions.  "The  metallic  hy- 
drosulphurets of  any  practical  importance  are  treated 
of  under  their  respective  metals. 

When  we  expose  sulphur  to  the  action  of  a  solution 
of  a  hydrosulphuret,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hvdro 
gen,  as  much  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  as 
the  temperature  is  more  elevated.  But  when  the  solu- 
tion of  hydrosulphuret,  instead  of  being  saturated,  has 
n  sufficient  excess  of  alkali,  it  evolves  no  perceptible 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  even  at  a  boiling 
heat ;  although  it  dissolves  as  "much  sulphur  as  in  its 
state  of  saturation.  It  hence  follows,  ist,  That  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  the  alkalies,  have  the, 
property  of  forming  very  variable  triple  combinations; 
2d,  That  all  these  combinations  contain  less  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  than  the  hydrosulphurets;  and,  3d,  That 
the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  Inversely  as 
the  sulphur  they  contain,  and  reciprocally.  These 
compounds  have  been  called,  in  general,  sulphuretted 
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hydroBulphurets;  but  the  name  of  hydrogenated  sulphu- 
ret«  is  more  particularly  given  to  those  combinations 
which  are  saturated  with  sulphur  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, because,  by  treating  them  with  acids,  we  precipi- 
tate a  peculiar  compound  of  sulphur  und  hydrogen,  of 
Which  we  shall  now  treat. 

This  compound  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
accurately  ascertained,  is  also  called  hydruret  of  sul- 
phur, it  is  formed  by  putting  Sowers  of  sulphur  in 
contact  with  nascent  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  With 
this  view,  we  take  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydro 
genated  sulphuiet  of  potassa,  and  pour  it  gradually  into 
liquid  muriatic  acid,  which  seizes  the  potassa,  and  forms 
a  soluble  sab,  while  the  sulphur  und  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen unite,  fall  down  together,  collecting  by  degrees  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as  a  dense  oil  dues  in  (rater. 
To  preserve  this  hydruret  of  sulphur,  we  must  fill  with 
it  a  phial  having  a  ground  stopper,  cork  it,  and  keep  it 
inverted  in  a  cool  place.  We  may  consider  this  sub- 
stance either  as  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  hydro- 
gen, or  of  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  its 
properties,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  render  the  hit 
ter  the  more  probable  opinion.  The  proportion  of  the 
constituents  is  not  known. 

The  most  interesting  of  ihe  hydrogenated  sulphurets, 
is  that  of  ammonia.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Hon 
Robert  Boyle,  and  called  his  fuming  liquor.  To  pre- 
pare it,  we  take  one  part  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
of  pulverized  quicklime,  and  half  a  part  of  (lowers  of 
sulphui.  After  mixing  them  intimately,  we  introduce 
the  mixture  into  an  earthen  or  glass  retort,  taking  care 
that  none  of  it  remains  in  the  neck.  A  dry  cooled  re- 
ceiver is  connected  to  the  retort  by  means  of  a  long 
adopter-tube.  The  heat  must  be  urged  slowly  almost 
to  redness.  A  yellowish  liquor  condenses  in  the  re- 
ceiver, which  is  to  be  put  into  a  phial  with  its  own 
weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  agitated  with  it  seven 
or  eight  minutes.  The  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is 
dissolved,  the  colour  of  the  mixture  deepens  remarka- 
bly, and  becomes  thick,  constituting  the  hydrogenated 
sulphuret. 

The  distilled  liquor  diffuses,  for  a  long  time,  dense 
vapour  in  a  jar  full  of  oxygen  or  common  air,  but 
scarcely  any  in  azote  or  hydrogen  ;  and  the  dryness  or 
humidity  of  the  gases  makes  no  difference  in  the  effects. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  oxygen  converting  the  liquor 
into  a  hydrogenated  sulphuret,  or  perhaps  to  the  state 
of  sulphite,  that  th»  vapours  appear. 

Hydrogenated  sulphurets  are  frequently  called  hy- 
droguretted  sulphurets. 

Sulphur  combines  with  carbon,  forming  an  interest- 
ing compound,  to  which  the  name  of  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon is  sometimes  given." 

Sulphur  has  been  long  an  esteemed  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica  :  it  stimulates  the  system,  loosens  the 
belly,  and  promotes  the  insensible  perspiration.  It 
pervades  the  whole  habit,  and  manifestly  transpires 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  appears  from  the  sul- 
phurous smell  of  persons  who  have  taken  it,  and  from 
silver  being  stained  in  their  pockets  of  a  blackish 
colour.  In  the  stomach  it  is  probably  combined  with 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  against  cutaneous 
diseases,  particularly  psora,  both  given  internally  and 
applied  externally.  It  has  likewise  been  recommended 
in  rheumatic  pains,  flying  gout,  rickets,  atrophy,  ! 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  other  disorrlers  of  the  breast  and 
lungs,  and  particularly  catarrhs  of  the  chronic  kind, 
alio  in  solica  pictonurn,  worm  cases,  and  to  lessen 
jalivalion 

In  hemorrhoidal  affections  it  is  almost  specific;  but 
in  most  of  these  cases  it  is  advantageously  combined 
with  some  cooling  purgative,  especially  supertartrate 
»f  potassa. 

The  preparations  of  sulphur  directed  to  be  used  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  are  the  Sulphur 
lotum,  Sulphur  pracipitatum,  and  Sulphur  Bublimatum. 

Sulphur  antimonu  pr/ecipitatum.  Sulphur  au- 
ratum  anlimonii.  This  preparation  of  antimony  ap- 
pears to  have  rendered  that  called  kermes  mineral 
unnecessary.  It  is  a  yellow  hydrosulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, and  therefore  called  hydro-sulphuretum  stibii 
luteum.  As  an  alterative  and  sudorific  it  is  in  high  es- 
timation, and  given  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  glands  ; 
and  joined  with  calomel,  it  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  penetrating  alteratives  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of. 
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Sulphur  auratum  antimonu.  See  Sulphur  ami 
monii  prweipitatmn. 

Sulphur  lotum.  Washed  sulphur;  Flora  svl- 
phuris  loti.  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  a  pound 
Pout  on  boiling  water  so  that  the  acid,  if  there  lie  any 
may  be  entirely  washed  away  ;  then  dry  it.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Sulphur  prjecifitatum.  ],ac  sulphuns.  Take 
of  sublimed  sulphur,  a  pound;  fresh  lime,  two  pounds; 
water,  four  gallons:  boil  the  sulphur  and  lime  togethe' 
in  the  water,  then  strain  the  solution  through  paper, 
and  drop  in  it  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  precipitate  the  sulphur;  lastly,  wash  this  by 
repeated  effusions  of  water  until  it  is  tasteless.  This 
preparation  is  mostly  preferred  to  the  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, in  consequence  of  its  being  freed  from  its  im- 
purities. The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  three 
drachma, 

Sulphur,  precipitated.     Sec  Sulphur  pracipitalum. 

Sulphur   bublimatum.    Sublimed  sulphur.    Sec 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur  vivum.    Native  sulphur. 

Sulphur,  leashed.     See  Sulphur  lotum. 

SULPHURWORT.     See  Peucedanum. 

Sulphwatcd  hydrogen  gas.  See  Hydrogen  gat 
sulphuretted. 

Sl/LPHURE.     See  Sulphuret. 

Sulphureous  acid.     See  Sulphurous  acid. 

Sulphuretted  chyazic  acid.  See  Sulphuroprussu 
acid. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN.  See  Hydrogen 
sulphwcttcd. 

SULPHURETUM  Sulphuret.  Sulphure.  Acorn 
lunation  of  sulphur  with  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metal. 

Sulphuretum  ammoni.e.  Hcpur  sulphuris  vola 
tile.  Boyle's  or  Beguine's  fuming  spirit.  Sulphuret 
of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  fuming 
liquor,  by  the  ammonia  and  sulphur  uniting  while  in  a 
state  of  gas  during  distillation.  It  excites  the  action  of 
the  absorbent  system,  and  diminishes  arterial  action, 
and  is  given  internally  in  diseases  arising  from  the  u.-e 
of  mercury,  phthisis,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  phleg- 
masia; :  externally  it  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  bath 
in  paralysis,  contractura,  psora,  and  other  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Sulphuretum  astimonii  prjecipitatum.  See  An 
timonii  sulphuretum  pracipitatum. 

Sulphuretum  calcis.  Hepar  calcis.  Sulphuret 
of  lime.  It  is  principally  used  as  a  bath  in  various  dis- 
eases of  the  skin. 

Sulphuretum  hvdrargyri  nigrum.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  sulphuretum  nigrum. 

Sulphuretum  hvdrargyri  rubrum.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum. 

Sulphuretum  potass*.  See  Potassa:  sulphure- 
tum. 0 

Sulphuretum  bod*.  A  combination  of  soda  and 
sulphur. 

Sulphuretum  stibii  nativijm.  Sulphuretum  stibii 
nigrum;  Antimonium  crudum.  Native  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  It  is  from  this  ore  that  all  our  preparations 
of  antimony  are  made.     See  Antimony. 

SULPHURIC.     Sulvhuricus.    Belonging  to  sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Acidum  sulphuricum.  Oil  of 
vitriol.  Vitriolic  acid.  "  When  sulphur  is  heated  to 
180°  or  190°  in  an  open  vessel,  it  melts,  and  soon  after- 
ward emits  a  bluish  flame,  visible  in  the  dark,  but 
which,  in  open  daylight,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
white  fume.  This  flame  has  a  suffocating  smell,  and 
has  so  little  heal  that  it  will  not  set  fire  to  flax,  or  even 
gunpowder,  so  that  in  this  way  the  sulphur  may  be  en- 
tirely consumed  out  of  M.  If  the  heat  be still  augmented 
the  sulphur  boils,  and  suddenly  burst's  into  a  much 
more  luminous  flame,  the  same  suffocating  vapour  still 
continuing  to  be  emitted. 

The  suffocating  vapour  of  sulphur  is  imbibed  by 
water,  with  which  it  forms  the  fluid  formerly  called 
volatile,  vitriolic,  now  sulphurous  acid.  If  this  fluid  be 
exposed  for  a  time  to  the  air,  it  loses  the  sulphurous 
smell  it  had  at  first,  and  the  acid  becomes  more  fixed 
It  is  then  the  fluid  which  was  formerly  called  the  spirit 
of  vitriol.  Much  of  the  water  may  be  driven  off  by 
heat,  and  the  dense  acid  which  remains  is  the  sulphuric 
acid  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol;  a  name  which 
was  probably  given  to  it  from  the  little  noise  it  makes 
when  poured  out,  anil  the  unctuous  feel  it  has  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  produced  by  its  corroding 
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a;id  destroying  the  skin,  with  which  It  forms  a  soapy 
Compound. 

The  stone  or  mineral  called  martial  pyrites,  which 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  sulphur  and  iron,  is  found 
to  be  converted  into  the  salt  vulgarly  called  green  vi- 
triol, but  more  properly  sulphate  of  iron,  by  exposure  to 
sir  and  moisture.  In  this  natural  process  the  pyrites 
bleaks  and  falls  in  pieces;  and  if  the  change  takes 
place  rapidly,  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature 
follows,  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  set  the  mass 
on  fire.  By  conducting  this  operation  in  an  accurale 
(ray,  it  is  found  that  oxygen  is  absorbed.  The  sul- 
phate is  obtained  by  solution  in  water  and  subsequent 
evaporation)  by  which  the  crystals  of  the  salt  are 
separated  from  the  earthy  impurities,  which  were  not 
suspended  in  the  water. 

The  sulphuric  acid  was  formerly  obtained  in  this 
country  by  distillation  from  sulphate  of  iron,  as  it  still 
is  in  many  parts  abroad :  the  common  green  vitriol  is 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  at 
a  low  price,  and  the  acid  is  most  easily  to  be  extracted 
from  it.  With  respect  to  the  operation  itself,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  should  be  attended  to:  First,  the 
vitriol  must  be  calcined  in  an  iron  or  earthen  vessel, 
till  it  appears  of  a  yellowish-red  colour  :  by  this  opera- 
tion it  will  lose  half  its  weight.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  deprive  it  of  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  it 
has  attracted  into  its  crystals  during  the  crystallization, 
and  which  would  otherwise,  in  the  ensuing  distilliza- 
tion,  greatly  weaken  the  acid.  As  soon  as  the  calcina- 
tion is  finished,  the  vitriol  is  to  be  put  immediately, 
while  it  is  warm,  into  a  coated  earthen  retort,  which 
is  to  be  filled  two-thirds  with  it,  so  that  the  ingredients 
may  have  sufficient  room  upon  being  distended  by  the 
heat,  and  thus  the  bursting  of  the  retort  be  prevented. 
It  will  be  most  advisable  to  have  the  retort  immediately 
enclosed  in  brick-work  in  a  revcrberatory  furnace,  and 
to  stop  up  the  neck  of  it  till  the  distillation  begins,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  materials  from  attracting  fresh 
humidity  from  the  air.  At  the  beginning  of  the  distil- 
lation the  retort  must  be  opened,  and  a  moderate  fire 
is  to  be  applied  to  it,  in  order  to  expel  from  the  vitriol 
ail  that  part  of  the  phlegm  which  does  not  taste  strongly 
of  the  acid,  and  which  may  be  received  in  an  open 
vessel  placed  under  the  retort.  But  as  soon  as  there 
appear  any  acid  drops,  a  receiver  is  to  be  added,  into 
which  has  been  previously  poured  a  quantity  of  the 
acidulous  fluid  which  has  come  over,  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a  pound  of  it  to  twelve  pounds  of  the  calcined 
vitriol  ;  when  the  receiver  is  to  be  secured  with  a 
proper  luting.  The  fire  is  now  to  be  raised  by  little  and 
little  to  the  most  intense  degree  of  heat,  and  the  re- 
ceiver carefully  covered  with  wet  cloths,  and,  in 
winter  time,  with  snow  or  ice,  as  the  acid  rises  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  white  vapour,  Which  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation  becomes  hot,  and  heats  the  re- 
ceiver to  a  great  degree.  Trie  fire  must  be  continued 
at  this  high  pitch  for  several  days,  till  no  vapour  issues 
from  the  retort,  nor  any  drops  are  seen  trickling  down 
its  sides.  In  the  case  of  a  sreat  quantity  of  vitriol 
being  distilled,  Bernhardt  has  observed  it  to  continue 
emitting  vapours  in  this  manner  for  the  space  of  ten 
days.  When  the  vessels  are  quite  cold,  the  receiver 
must  be  opened  carefully,  so  that  none  of  the  luting 
may  lull  into  it;  after  which  the  fluid  contained  in  it  is 
to  be  pound  in  a  bottle,  and  the  air  carefully  excluded. 
The  fluid  that  is  thus  obtained  is  the  German  sulphuric 
acid,  of  which  Bernhardt  got  sixty-four  pounds  from 
six  hundredweight  of  vitriol;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  no  water  had  been  previously  poured  into  the 
receiver,  filly-two  pounds  only  of  a  dry  concrete  acid. 
This  acid  was  formerly  called  glacial  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  ils  consistence  is  owing  to  a  mixture  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which  occasions  it  to  become  solid  at  a  moderate 
temperature. 

It  has  been  lately  stated  by  Vogel,  that  when  this 
fuming  acid  is  put  into  a  glass  retort,  and  distilled  by  a 
moderate  heat  Into  a  receiver  cooled  with  ice,  the  fu- 
ming portion  comes  over  first,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
a  solid  state  by  stopping  the  distillation  in  tune.  I  his 
1ms  been  supposed  to  constitule  absolute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  acid  entirely  void  of  water.  It  is  in  silky  fila- 
ments, lOUgh,  difficult  to  cut,  and  somewhat  like  asbes- 
tos. Exposed  to  the  air,  il  fumes  strongly,  and  gradu- 
ally evaporates.     It  does  not  art  on  the  > k in  so  rapidly 

as  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.    Op  to  W°  It  continues 
solid,  but  nt  temperatures  above  this  It  becomes   a 
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colourless  vapour,  which  whitens  on  contact  with  air. 
Dropped  into  water  in  small  quantities,  it  excites  a  his- 
sing noise,  as  if  it  were  ted-hot  iron  ;  in  larger  quan- 
tities it  produces  a  species  of  explosion.  It  is  said  tc 
be  convertible  into  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  by  the 
addition  of  a  fifth  of  water.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  and 
assumes  a  blue,  green,  or  brown  colour,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  sulphur  dissolved.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  black  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  prepared 
in  large  quantities  from  copperas,  at  Nordhausen,  is 
1.89G.     Its  constitution  is  not  well  ascertained. 

The  sulphuric  acid  made  in  Great  Britain  is  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  sulphur.  There  are  three 
conditions  requisite  in  this  operation.  Oxygen  must 
be  present  to  maintain  the  combustion ;  the  vessel  must 
be  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  volatile  mat- 
ter which  rises,  and  water  must  lie  present  to  imbibe  it. 
For  these  purposes,  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  sulphur 
with  one  of  nitre  is  placed  in  a  proper  vessel  enclosed 
within  a  chamber  of  considerable  size,  lined  on  all 
sides  with  lead,  and  covered  at  bottom  with  a  shallow 
stratum  of  water.  The  mixture  being  set  on  fire,  will 
burn  for  a  considerable  time  by  virtue  of  the  supply 
of  oxygen  which  nitre  gives  out  when  heated,  and  the 
water  imbibing  the  sulphurous  vapours,  becomes  gra- 
dually more  and  more  acid  after  repeated  combustions, 
and  the  acid  is  afterward  concentrated  by  distillation. 

Such  was  the  account  usually  given  of  this  opera 
tion,  (ill  Clement  and  Desormes  showed,  in  a  very 
interesting  memoir,  its  total  inadequacy  to  account  for 
the  result.  100  parts  of  nitre,  judiciously  managed, 
will  produce,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphur, 
2000  partsof  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Now  these 
contain  1200  parts  of  oxygen,  while  the  hundred  parts 
of  nitre  contain  only  39J  of  oxygen  ;  being  not  1-20U) 
part  of  what  is  afterward  found  in  the  resulting  sul- 
phuric acid.  But  after  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur, 
the  nitre  is  converted  into  sulphate  and  bisulphate  ot 
potassa,  which  mingled  residuary  salts  contain  nearly 
as  much  oxygen  as  the  nitre  originally  did.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  1200  parts  of  the  oxygen  in  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  still  to  be  Bought  for.  The  following  ingenious 
theory  was  first  given  by  Clement  and  Desormes. 
The  burning  sulphur  or  sulphurous  acid,  taking  from 
the  nitre  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  forms  sulphuric 
acid,  which  unites  with  the  potassa,  and  displaces  a 
little  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  in  vapour.  These  vapours 
are  decomposed  by  the  sulphurous  acid,  into  nitrous 
gas,  or  deutoxide  of  azote.  This  gas,  naturally  lit- 
tle denser  than  air,  and  now  expanded  by  the  heat 
suddenly  rises  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber:  and  might 
be  expected  to  csca|>e  at  the  aperture  there,  which  ma- 
nufacturers were  always  obliged  to  leave  open,  other- 
wise they  found  the  acidification  would  not  proceed 
But  the  instant  that  nitrous  gas  comes  in  contact  with 
atmospherical  oxyaen,  nitrous  acid  vapour  is  formed, 
which  being  a  very  heavy  aeriform  body,  immedi- 
ately precipitates  on  thesulphurous  flame,  and  con  vet  ts 
it  into  sulphuric  acid ;  while  itself  resuming  the  slate 
of  nitrous  gas,  reascends  for  a  new  charge  of  oxygen, 
again  to  redescend,  and  transfer  it  to  the  flaming  sul- 
phur. Thus  we  see,  that  a  small  volume  of  nitrous 
vapour,  by  its  alternate  metamorphoses  into  the  states 
of  oxide  and  acid,  and  its  consequent  interchanges, 
may  be  capable  of  acidifying  a  great  quantity  of 
sulphur. 

This  beautiful  theory  received  a  modification  from 
Sir  H.  Davy.  He  found  that  nitrous  gas  had  no  action 
on  sulphurous  gas,  to  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid, 
unless  water  be  present.  With  a  small  proportion  of 
water,  four  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  and  three 
of  nitrous  gas,  are  condensed  into  crystalline  solid, 
which  is  instantly  decomposed  by  abundance  of  wa- 
tev;  oil  of  vitriol  is  formed,  and  nitrous  cas  given  off", 
which  with  contact  of  air  becomes  nitrous  acid  <ras,  as 
above  described.  The  process  continues,  according  to 
the  same  principle  of  combination  and  decomposition, 
till  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  become 
strongly  arid,  it  is  first  concentrated  in  large  leaden 
pans,  and  afterward  in  glass  retorts  heated  in  a  sand- 
bath.  Platinum  alembics,  placed  within  pots  of  cast- 
iron  of  a  corresponding  shape  and  capacity,  have  been 
lately  substituted  iii  many  manufactories  tor  «l.rss,  and 
have  been  found  to  save  "fuel,  and  quicken  the  process 
of  concentration. 

The  proper  mode  of  burning  the  sulphur  with  the 
nitre,   so   as  to   produce  the  greatest  quantity   of  op 
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M  vitriol,  is  a  problem,  concerning  which  chemists 
hold  a  variety  of  opinions.  Thenard  describes  the 
following  as  the  best.  Near  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
leaden  chamber,  about  a  fool  above  its  bottom,  an  iron 
plate,  furnished  with  an  upright  border,  is  p'^sod  lion 
soutally  over  a  furnace,  whose  chimney  passes  across, 
under  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  without  having  any 
connexion  with  it.  On  this  plate,  which  is  enclosed  iri 
a  little  chamber,  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre  is 
laid.  The  whole  being  shut  up,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
large  chamber  covered  with  water,  a  gentle  tire  is 
kindled  in  the  furnace.  The  sulphur  soon  takes  fire, 
and  gives  birth  to  the  products  described.  When  the 
combustion  is  finished,  which  is  seen  through  a  little 
pane  adapted  to  the  trap-door  of  the  chamber,  this  is 
opened,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  is  withdrawn,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre.  The  air 
in  the  great  chamber  is  meanwhile  renewed  by  opening 
its  lateral  door,  and  a  valve  in  its  opposite  side.  Then, 
after  closing  these  openings,  the  furnace  is  lighted 
anew.  Successive  mixtures  are  thus  burned  till  the 
acid  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1  3'JO,  taking 
care  never  to  put  at  once  on  the  plate  more  sulphur 
than  the  air  of  the  chamber  can  acidify.  The  acid  is 
then  withdrawn  by  stop-cocks,  and  concentrated. 

The  following  details  are  extracted  from  a  pa|>er  on 
sulphuric  acid,  which  Dr.  L're  published  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

"The  best  commercial  sulphuric  acid  that  I  have 
been  able  to  meet  w  ith,"  says  he,  "  contains  from  one- 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  part  in  the  hundred,  of  solid 
saline  matter,  foreign  to  its  nature.  These  fractional 
parts  consist  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  lead,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
It  is,  I  believe,  difficult  to  manufacture  It  directly,  by  the 
usual  methods,  of  a  purer  quality.  The  ordinary  acid 
sold  in  the  shops  contains  often  three  or  four  per  cent, 
of  saline  matter.  Even  more  is  occasionally  introduced, 
by  the  employment  of  nitre,  to  remove  the  brown  co- 
lour given  to  the  acid  by  carbonaceous  matter.  The 
amount  of  these  adulterations,  whether  accidental  or 
fraudulent,  may  he  readily  determined  by  evaporating, 
in  a  small  capsule  of  porcelain,  or  rather  platinum,  a 
definite  weight  of  the  acid.  The  platinum  cup  placed 
on  the  red  cinders  of  a  common  fire,  will  give  an 
exact  result  in  five  minutes.  If  more  than  five  grains 
of  matter  remain  from  five  hundred  of  acid,  we  may 
pronounce  it  sophisticated. 

Distillation  is  the  mode  by  which  pure  oil  of  vitriol 
is  obtained.  This  process  is  described  in  chemical 
treatises  as  both  difficult  and  hazardous;  but  since 
adopting  the  following  plan,  I  have  found  it  perfectly 
safe  and  convenient.  I  take  a  plain  glass  retort,  capa- 
ble of  holding  from  two  to  four  quarts  of  water,  and 
put  into  it  about  a  pint-measure  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
(and  a  few  fragments  of  glass,)  connecting  the  retort 
with  a  large  globular  receiver,  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube  four  feet  long,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  tube  fits  very  loosely  at  both  ends. 
The  retort  is  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  the  flame 
is  made  to  play  gently  on  its  bottom.  When  the  acid 
begins  to  boil  smartly,  sudden  explosions  of  dense 
vapour  rush  forth  from  time  to  time,  which  would  in- 
fallibly break  small  vessels.  Here,  however,  these 
expansions  are  safely  permitted,  by  the  large  capacity 
of  the  retort  and  receiver,  as  well  as  by  the  easy  com- 
munication with  the  air  at  both  ends  of  the  adopter 
tube.  Should  the  retort,  indeed,  be  exposed  to  a  great 
intensity  of  flame,  the  vapour  will  no  doubt  be  gene- 
r»ed  with  incoercible  rapidity,  and  break  the  apparatus. 
But  this  accident  can  proceed  only  from  gross  impru- 
dence. It  resembles  in  suddenness,  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  and  illustrates  admirably  Dr.  Black's  ob- 
servation, that,  but  for  the  great  latent  heat  of  steam, 
a  mass  of  water,  powerfully  heated,  would  explode  on 
reaching  the  boiling  temperature.  I  have  ascertained, 
that  the  specific  caloric  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  very  small,  and  hence  the  danger  to  which  rash 
operators  may  be  exposed  during  its  distillation. 
Hence,  also,  it  is  unnecessary  to  sin  round  the  receiver 
with  cold  water,  as  when  alkohol  and  most  other 
liquids  are  distilled.  Indeed,  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver  generally  causes  it,  in  the 
present  operation,  to  crack.  By  the  above  method,  I 
have  made  the  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  flow  over  in 
a  continuous  slender  stream,  withojt  the  globe  be- 
coming sensibly  hot 
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I  have  frequently  boiled  the  distilled  acid  till  only 
one-half  remain  in  the  retort ;  yet  at  the  teuiperatun 
of  60°   Fahrenheit,   1  have  never  found   tin 
gravity  of  ai  ill  so  concentrated,  to  exceed  1.8495.    It 
is,  I  believe,  mote  exactly  1.8453.    The  number  1.850, 

which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  assign  for  the  density 
of  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  Is  undoubtedly  very  erroneous, 
and  ought  to  be  corrected.  Genuine  commercial  acid 
should  never  surpass  1  8485 1  when  it  is  deusei  we  may 
infer  sophistication,  or  negligence,  in  the  manufac- 
ture." 

The  sulphuric  acid  strongly  attracts  water,  which  il 
takes  from  the  atmosphere  very  rapidly,  and  in  laraei 

quantities,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  an  open  vessel,  iin 

lulling  one  third  of  its  weight  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  more  than  six  times  iis  weight  in  B  twelvemonth. 
If  four  parts  by  weight  be  mixed  with  one  of  water 
at  50°,  they  prodi.ee  an  instantaneous  heat  of  30<>° 
f.\  and  tour  parts  raise  one  of  ice  to819P:  on  the 
contrary,  four  parts  of  Ice,  mixed  with  one  of  acid, 
sink  the  thermometer  to  4  below  0.  When  pure  it  is 
colourless,  and  emits  no  fumes.  Il  requires  a  great 
degree  of  cold  to  freeze  it;  and  if  diluted  with  half  a 
part  or  more  of  water,  unless  the  dilution  be  carried 
very  far,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  congeal ; 
yet  at  the  specific  gravity  of  1.78,  or  a  few  hundredths 
above  or  below  this,  il  may  be  frozen  by  surrounding 
it  with  melting  snow.  Its  congelation  forms  regular 
prismatic  crystals  with  six  sides.  Its  boiling  point, 
according  to  Bergman,  is  540°;  according  to  Dallon, 
590°. 

Pure  sulphuric  acid  is  without  smell  and  colour,  and 
of  an  oily  consistence.  lis  action  on  litmus  is  so 
strong,  that  a  single  drop  of  acid  will  give  to  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water  the  power  of  reddening.  It 
is  a  most  violent  caustic  ;  and  has  sometimes  been  ad- 
ministered with  the  most  criminal  purposes.  The 
person  who  unfortunately  swallows  it,  speedily  dies 
in  dreadful  agonies  and  convulsions.  Chalk,  or  com 
mon  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  the  best  antidote  for 
ibis,  as  well  as  for  the  strong  nitric  and  muriatic  acids 

When  transmitted  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube 
of  one  fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  it  is  resolved  into  two 
parts  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  one  of  oxygen  gas. 
with  water.  Voltaic  electricity  causes  an  evolution  of 
sulphur  at  the  negative  pole;  while  a  sulphate  of  the 
metallic  wire  is  formed  at  the  positive.  Sulphuric  acid 
has  no  action  on  oxygen  gas  or  air.  It  merely  abstracts 
their  aqueous  vapour. 

If  the  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  of  Thenard  be  put 
in  contact  with  the  sulphate  of  silver,  there  is  imme- 
diately formed  insoluble  chloride  of  silver,  and  oxy- 
genized sulphuric  acid.  To  obtain  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  highest  degree  of  oxygenation,  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  pour  barytes  water  into  the  above  oxygenized 
acid,  so  as  to  precipitate  only  a  part  of  it,  leaving  the 
rest  in  union  with  the  whole  of  the  oxygen.  Oxy- 
genized sulphuric  acid  partially  reduces  the  oxide  of 
silver,  occasioning  a  strong  effervescence. 

All  the  simple  combustibles  decompose  sulphuric 
acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  About  400°  Fahr. 
sulphur  converts  sulphuric  into  sulphurous  acid.  Se- 
veral metals  at  an  elevated  temperature  decompose 
this  acid,  with  evolutions  of  sulphuric  acid  gas,  oxi 
dizement  of  the  metal,  and  combination  of  the  oxide 
with  the  undf  composed  portion  of  the  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  the  art 
of  chemistry,  as  well  as  in  metallurgy,  bleaching,  and 
some  of  the  processes  for  dying  ;  in  medicine,  it  is 
given  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  is  sometimes  used 
externally  as  a  caustic. 

The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  the  various  bases 
are  called  sulphate*,  and  most  of  them  have  long  been 
known  by  various  names.  With  barytes  it  is  found 
native  and  nearly  pure  in  various  forms,  in  coarse 
powder,  rounded  masses,  stalactites,  and  regular  crys- 
tallizations, which  are  in  some  lamellar,  in  others 
needly,  in  others  prismatic  or  pyramidal. 

This  salt,  if  at  all  deleterious,  is  less  so  than  the  car- 
bonate of  barytes,  and  is  more  economical  for  preparing 
the  muriate  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  requires43  OOtJ 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it  at  60°. 

Sulphate  of  strontian  has  a  considerable  resemblance 

to  that  of  barytes  in  iis  properties.     It  is  found  native 

i  able  quantities  at  Aust  Passage  and  othei 

places  in  the  neighbourhood  of   Bristol.    It  requires 

3840  parts  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it. 
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Its  composition  is  5  acid  +  6.5  base. 

Tlie  sulphate  of  potassa,  vitriolatcd  kali,  formerly 
itriolated  tartar,  sal  de  duobus,  and  arcanum  duplica- 
tion, crystallizes  in  hexahedrai  prisms,  terminated  by 
hexagonal  pyramids,  but  susceptible  of  variations.  Its 
crystallization  by  quick  cooling  is  confused.  Its  taste 
is  bitter,  acrid,  and  a  little  saline.  It  is  soluble  in  5 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  16  parts  at  60°.  In  the  tire 
it  decrepitates,  and  is  fusible  by  a  strong  heat.  It  is  de- 
composable by  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  direct  mixture  of  its  component  parts; 
but  the  usual  and  cheapest  mode  is  to  neutralize  the 
acidulous  sulphate  left  after  distilling  nitric  acid,  the 
sal  enizen  of  the  old  chemists,  by  the  addition  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa.  The  sal  palychrcst  of  old  dispen- 
satories, made  by  deflagrating  sulphur  and  nitre  in  a 
crucible,  was  a  compound  of  the  sulphate  and  sulphite 
of  potassa.  The  acidulous  sulphate  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  flux,  and  likewise  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum.  In  medicine,  the  neutral  salt  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  dcobstruent,  and  in  large  doses  as  a  mild  cathartic ; 
dissolved  in  a  considerable  portion  of  water,  and  taken 
daily  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  gently  aperient,  it  has 
been  found  serviceable  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  is 
sold  in  London  for  this  purpose  as  a  nostrum ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  the  generality 
of  quack  medicines,  very  few  indeed  of  which  can  be 
taken  without  imminent  hazard. 

It  consists  of  5  acid  +  6  base;  but  there  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  same  constituents,  in  the  proportion  of 
10  acid  -J-  6  potassa,  called  the  bisulphate. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  vitriolatcd  natron  of  the 
college,  the  well  known  Glauber's  salt,  or  sal  mirabile. 
It  is  commonly  prepared  from  the  residuum  left  after 
distilling  muriatic  acid,  the  superfluous  acid  of  which 
may  be  saturated  by  the  addition  of  soda,  or  precipi- 
tated by  lime;  and  is  likewise  obtained  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  Scherer  mentions 
another  mode  by  Funcke,  which  is,  making  8  parts  of 
calcined  sulphate  of  lime,  5  of  clay,  and  5  of  common 
salt,  Into  a  paste  with  water;  burning  this  in  a  kiln; 
and  then  powdering,  lixiviating,  and  crystallizing.  It 
exists  in  large  quantities  under  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  some  countries,  as  Persia,  Bohemia,  anil  Switzer- 
land; is  found  mixed  with  other-substances  in  mineral 
springs  and  sea-water ;  and  sometimes  effloresces  on 
walls.  Sulphate  of  soda  isbitter  and  saline  to  the  taste. 
It  is  soluolein  2.85  parts  of  cold  water,  and  0.8  at  a  boil- 
ing heat.  It  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms  bevelled  at 
the  extremities,  sometimes  grooved  longitudinally,  and 
of  very  large  size,  when  the  quantity  is  great.  Tlie.se 
effloresce  completely  into  a  white  powder  if  exposed  to 
a  dry  air,  or  even  if  kept  wrapped  up  in  a  paper  in  a  dry 
place,  yet  they  retain  sufficient  water  of  crystallization 
to  undergo  the  aqueous  fusion  on  exposure  to  heat,  but 
by  urging  tne  fire,  melt.  Barytes  and  strontian  take 
its  tic  id  from  it  entirely,  and  potassa  partially  ;  the  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  though  they  have  a  weaker  affinity 
for  its  base,  combine  with  a  part  of  it  when  digested  on 
it.  Heated  with  charcoal,  its  acid  is  decomposed.  As 
a  purgative,  its  use  is  very  general  ;  and  it  has  been 
employed  to  furnish  soda.  Pajot  dee  Charmcs  has 
made  some  experiments  on  it  in  fabricating  glass;  with 
sand  alone  it  would  not  succeed,  but  equal  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  sand,  and  dried  sulphate  of  soda,  pro- 
duced a  clear,  solid,  pale  yellow  glass, 

It  is  composed  of  5  acid  +  4  base  -f  11.95  water  in 
crystals ;  when  dry,  the  former  two  prunes  are  its  con- 
stituents. 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  form  to- 
gether a  triple  salt. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  selcnite,  gypsum,  plaster  of  I'aris, 
or  sometimes  alabaster,  forms  extensive  strata  in  vari- 
ous mountains.  The  specular  gi/iisum,  at  glades  Ma- 
rim,  Is  a  Rpecies  of  this  salt,  and  ■Armed  by  some 
French  travellers  to  be  employed  in  Russia;  where  it 
abounds,  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  windows,  lis 
specific  gravity  is  from  1.872  to  3.311.  It  requires  500 
partsof  cold  water,  and  450  of  hot,  todissolve  it.  When 
calcined,  it  decrepitates,  becomes  very  friable  and  white, 
and  heats  a  little  with  water,  with  which  it  forms  a 
solid  mass.  In  this  process  it  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization. In  this  slate  it  is  found  native  in  Tyrol, 
crystallized  in  rectangulai  paralleloplpeds,  or  uctahe 
dial  or  hexahedrai  prisms,  and  is  called  anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  lime  Both  the  natural  and  artificial  anhy- 
drous sulphate  consists  of  56.3  lime,  and  43.6  acid,  ac 
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cording  to  Chencvi.w  The  calcined  sulphate  .s  much 
employed  for  making  casts  of  anatomical  <>r  orna- 
ment;!! figures  as  one  of  the  bases  of  stucco;  as  a  I'm* 
cement  for  making  close  and  strongjoints between  stone, 
and  joining  rims  or  tops  of  metal  to  glass;  for  making 
moulds  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries;  for  cornices 
mouldings,  and  other  ornaments  in  building.  For  thesa 
purposes,  and  for  being  wrought  into  columns,  chim- 
ney-pieces, and  various  ornaments,  about  eight  hundred 
tons  are  raised  annually  in  Derbyshire,  where  it  is  called 
alabaster.  In  America,  it  is  laid  on  grass  land  as  a 
manure. 

[Sulphate  of  lime,  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is 
extensively  and  beneficially  employed  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  as  a  manure.  It  is  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  applied  by  the  spoonful  to  a  hill  of  Indian 
corn  (maize),  or  it  is  thinly  scattered  over  grass  land, 
and  it  lias  a  most  powerful  and  fertilizing  effect.  The 
gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia  afforded  the  principal  supply 
for  this  and  oilier  purposes  some  time  since,  but  the 
states  of  New-York  and  Pennsylvania  now  tunus'j 
large  quantities,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  fro:.-,  ineir 
own  quarries.  Gypsum, as  a  manure.  wili  not  answer 
on  the  sea-coast,  or  within  the  influence  of  a  saline 
atmosphere.  It  begins  to  produce  fertilizing  effects 
about  40  or  50  miles  from  the  sea-shore.    A.J 

Ordinary  crystallized  gypsum  consists  of  5  sulphuric 
acid  +  3.5  lime  +  2.25  water;  the  anhydrous  variety 
wants  of  course  the  last  ingredient. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  vitriolatcd  magnesia  of 
the  late,  and  sal  catharticus  amarus  of  former  London 
Pharmacopoeias,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Epsom  salt,  as  it  was  furnished  in  considerable  quan- 
tity by  the  mineral  water  at  that  place,  mixed  however 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is 
afforded,  however,  in  greater  abundance  and  more 
pure  from  the  bittern  left  after  the  extraction  of  salt 
from  sea-water.  It  has  likewise  been  found  efflores- 
cing on  brick  walls,  both  old  and  recently  elected,  and 
in  small  quantity  in  the  ashes  of  coals.  The  capillary 
salt  of  Idria,  found  in  silvery  crystals  mixed  with  the 
aluminous  schist  in  the  mines  of  that  place,  and 
hitherto  considered  as  a  feathery  alum,  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Klnproth  lo  consist  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When 
pure,  it  crystallizes  in  small  quadrangular  prisms,  ter 
initiated  by  quadrangular  pyramids  or  dihed  t  al  summits 
Its  taste  is  cool  and  bitter.  It  is  very  soluble,  requiting 
only  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  three-fourths  its 
weight  ol  hot.  It  effloresces  in  the  air,  though  but 
slowly.  If  it  attract  moisture  ilcontains  miniate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  of  lime  Exposed  to  heat  il  dissolves  in  its  own 
water  of  crystallization,  and  dries,  but  is  not  decora 
posed  nor  fused,  but  with  extreme  difficulty.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Bergman,  of  33  arid,  ]!l  magnesia, 
48  water.  A  very  pure  sulphate  is  said  to  be  prepared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  by  roasting  a  pyrites 
found  there;  exposing  it  to  the  air  in  a  covered  place 
for  six  mouths;  watering  it  occasionally,  and  then 
lixiviating. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
purgatives;  for  which  purpose  only  it  is  used,  and  for 
furnishing  the  carbonate  or  magnesia. 

It  is  composed  of  5  acid  -f-  2  5  magnesia  -f-  7.875 
water,  in  the  state  of  crystals. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  in  slender,  flat 
lened,  hexahedrai  prisms,  terminated  by  hexagonal 
pyramids  ;  it  attracts  a  little  moisture  from  very  damp 
air,  particularly  if  the  acid  be  in  excess  ;  it  dissolves  in 
two  parts  of  Cold  and  one  of  boiling  water.  It  is  not 
used,  though  Glauber,  who  called  it  his  secret  ammo- 
uiaeal  suit,  vaunted  its  excellence  in  assaying. 

It  consists  o!'.">  acid  +  9  139  ammonia  4- 1.125  watci 
in  its  most  desiccated  state;  and  in  its  crystalline  stale 
of  5  acid  +  3.195  ammonia  -+-  3  375  water. 

If  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
be  added  together  in  solution,  they  combine  into  a 
triple  salt  of  an  octahedral  figure,  but  varying  much; 
less  soluble  than  either  of  its  component  parts;  unal- 
terable in  the  air;  undergoing  on  the  fire  the  watery 
fusion  ;  after  which  it  is  decomposed,  part  of  the  am- 
monia flying  off,  and  the  remainder  subuming  with  an 
excess  of  acid.  It  contains,  according  to  Fourcroy,  eg 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  33  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  glucina  crystallises  with  difficulty,  its 
solution  readily  acquiring  and  containing  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence; its  taste  is  sweet,  and  slightly  astringent ;  it 
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!s  not  alterable  in  the  air;  a  strong  heat  expels  its  acid, 
ami  leaves  the  earth  pure;  heated  with  charcoal,  it 
formsasulphuret ;  infusion  of  galls  forms  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  with  its  solution 

Tttria  is  readily  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  as 
the  solution  goes  on,  the  sulphate  crystallizes  in  small 
brilliant  grains,  which  have  a  sweetish  taste,  but  less 
so  than  sulphate  of  glucina,  and  are  of  a  light  nme- 
thyst-red  colour.  They  require  30  parts  of  MM  water 
to  dissolve  them,  and  to  give  up  their  acid  when  ex- 
posed to  a  high  temperature.  They  are  decomposed 
3y  oxalic  acid,  prussiate  of  potassa,  infusion  of  galls, 
and  phosphate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  in  its  pure  stale  is  but  recently 
known,  and  it  was  first  attentively  examined  by  Van 
quelin.  It  may  be  made  by  dissolving  pure  alumina  in 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  heating  them  for  some  time,  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  dryness,  drying  the  residuum 
with  a  pretty  strong  heat,  redissolving  it,  and  crystal- 
lizing. Its  crystals  are  soft,  foliaceous,  shining,  and 
pearly;  but  these  are  not  easily  obtained  without  cau- 
tious evaporation  and  refrigeration.  They  have  an 
astringent  taste ;  are  little  alterable  in  the  air ;  arc 
pretty  soluble,  particularly  in  hot  water  ;  give  out  tlieir 
acid  on  exposure  to  a  high  temperature:  are  decom- 
posable by  combustible  substances, though  not  readily; 
and  do  not  form  a  pyrophorus  like  alum. 

If  the  evaporation  and  desiccation  directed  above  be 
omitted,  the  alumina  will  remain  supersaturated  with 
acid,  as  may  be  known  by  its  taste,  and  by  its  redden- 
ing vegetable  blue.  This  is  still  more  difficult  to  crys- 
tallize than  the  neutral  salt,  and  frequently  thickens 
into  a  gelatinous  mass. 

A  compound  of  acidulous  sulphate  of  alumina,  with 
potassa  or  ammonia,  has  long  been  known  by  the  name 
of  alum. 

Sulphate  of  rircon  may  be  prepared  by  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  earth  recently  precipitated,  and  not 
yet  dry.  It  is  sometimes  in  small  needles,  but  commonly 
pulverulent ;  very  friable  ;  insipid  ;  insoluble  In  water, 
unless  it  contain  some  acid ;  and  easily  decomposed  by 
heat"—  Ure's  Ckem.  Vict. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  tonic  : 
it  is  given,  properly  diluted,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
three  drops  with  cinchona  and  other  medicines  in  the 
cure  of  fevers  and  debilities,  and  it  is  often  applied  ex- 
ternally, when  very  much  diluted,  against  psora  ana 
some  chronic  affections  of  the  skin. 

Sulphuris  flores.     See  Sulphur  sublimatum. 
SULPHUROPRUSSIC  ACID.     The  sulphuretted 
cbyazic  acid  of  Porrett. 

Dissolve  in  water  one  part  of  sulphuret  of  potassa, 
and  boil  it  for  a  considerable  time  with  three  or  four 
parts  of  powdered  Prussian  blue  added  at  intervals. 
Sulphuret  of  iron  is  formed,  and  a  colourless  liquid 
containing  the  new  acid  combined  with  potassa,  mixed 
with  hyposulphate  and  sulphate  of  potassa.  Render 
this  liquid  sensibly  sour,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Continue  the  boiling  for  a  little,  and  when  it 
cools,  add  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder, 
which  will  give  the  liquor  a  fine  crimson  colour.  To 
the  filtered  liquid  add  a  solution  containing  persulphate 
of  copper,  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  in  the  pro|>ortion 
of  two  of  the  former  salt  to  three  of  the  latter,  until 
the  crimson  colour  disappears.  Sulphuroprussiate  of 
copper  falls.  Boil  this  with  a  solution  of  potassa, 
which  will  separate  the  copper.  Distil  the  liquid 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort,  and  the 
peculiar  acid  will  come  over.  By  saturation  with  car- 
bonate of  barytes,  and  then  throwing  down  this  by  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphuro- 
prussic  acid  is  obtained  pure. 

It  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a 
strong  colour,  somewhat  resembling  acetic  acid.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  only  1.0-22.  It  dissolves  a  little  sul- 
phur at  a  boiling  heat.  It  then  blackens  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver ;  but  the  pure  acid  throws  down  the  silver  white. 
By  repeated  distillations  sulphur  is  separated  and  the 
acid  is  decomposed. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID.  "Sulphur  burned  at  a  low 
temperature  absorbs  less  oxygen  than  it  does  when  ex- 
posed to  greater  heat,  and  is  consequently  acidified  in  a 
slighter  degree,  so  as  to  form  sulphurous  acid.  This  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  gas;  but  on 
reducing  its  temperature  very  low  by  artificial  cold, 
and  exposing  it  to  strong  compression,  it  becomes  a 
liquid.    To  obtain  it  in  the  liquid  state,  however   for 
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practical  purposes,  it  U  received  into  water,  by  which 
it  is  absorbed. 

As  the  acid  obtained  by  burning  sulphur  in  this  way 
is  commonly  mixed  with  more  or  less  sulphuric  acid, 
when  sulphurous  acid  is  wanted  it  is  commonly  made 
by  abstracting  part  of  the  oxygen  from  sulphuric  acid 
by  moans  of  some  combustible  substance.  Mercury 
or  tin  is  usually  preferred.  For  the  purposes  of  manu 
factures,  however,  chopped  straw  or  saw-dust  may  be 
employed.  If  one  part  of  mercury  andtwoof  conccn 
trated  sulphuric  acid  be  put  into  a  glass  retort  with  a 
long  neck,  and  heat  applied  till  an  effervescence  is  pro- 
duced, the  sulphurous  acid  will  arise  in  the  form  of 
gas,  and  may  be  collected  over  quicksilver,  or  received 
into  water,  which,  at  the  temperature  of  61°,  will  absorb 
thirty  three  tunes  its  bulk,  or  nearly  an  eleventh  of  its 
weight. 

Water  thus  saturated  is  intensely  acid  to  the  taste, 
and  has  the  smell  of  sulphur  burning  slowly.  It  de- 
stroys most  vegetable  colours,  but  the  blues  are  reddened 
by  it  previous  to  their  being  discharged.  A  pleasing 
instance  of  its  effect  on  colours  may  be  exhibited  by 
holding  8  red  rose  over  the  blue  flame  of  a  common 
match,  by  which  the  colour  will  be  discharged  wherever 
the  sulphurous  acid  comes  into  contact  with  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  beautifully  variegated,  or  entirely  white. 
If  it  be  then  dipped  into  water, the  redness  altera  time 
will  be  restored. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  used  in  bleaching,  particularly  for 
silks.  It  likewise  discharges  vegetable  stains,  and  iron- 
moulds  from  linen. 

In  combination  with  the  salifiable  bases,  it  forms 
sulphites  which  differ  from  the  sulphates  in  their  pro- 
perties. The  alkaline  sulphites  are  more  soluble  than 
the  sulphates,  the  earthy  less.  They  are  converted 
into  sulphates  by  an  addition  of  oxygen,  which  they 
acquire  even  by  exposure  to  the  air." 
i      Sulianflowcr.   The  Ccntaurcamoschata,  of  Linnaeus. 

SUMACH.  (Sumak ;  from  samak,  to  be  red;  so 
called  from  its  red  berry.)     See  Rhus  curiaria. 

Sumach,  clm-lcavcd.     See  Rhus  coriaria. 

So'mbn.  (Arabian.)  The  lower  or  fat  part  of  the 
belly. 

SUN-DEW.     See  Vrosera  rotundifolia. 

SUPER.  1.  This  term  is  applied,  in  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  to  several  saline  substances,  in  which  there 
is  an  excess  of  one  of  its  constituents  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  form  the  ordinary  compound  ;  as  super- 
sulphate  of  potassa,  supercarbonate  of  soda,  &x. 

2.  In  anatomy,  it  regards  situation ;  as  superscapula- 
ris,  supergenualis. 

3.  In  physiology,  it  means  an  additional;  as  super 
fcetation. 

4.  In  medicine,  it  means  excess  ;  as  superpurgation. 
Superack'tas  FLUMBI.     See  Plumbi  acetas. 
Superarce'nias  potass*.     Supcrarseniate  of  po 

tassa.  A  compound  of  potassa  with  excess  of  arsenic 
acid.  It  was  called  Jlfacqucr's  Arsenical  Salt,  from 
its  discoverer ;  and  has  been  sometimes  given  in  medi 
cine,  possessing  similar  properties  to  those  of  the  white 
oxide  of  arsenic. 

SUPE'RHUS.     See  Rectus  superior oculi. 

SUPERCI  MUM.     See  Eyebrow. 

SupbrcimuH  venkris.  The  milfoil.  See  Achillea 
millefolium. 

SUPERFCETATION.  (Superfxtatio  ;  from  super, 
above  or  upon,  and  f&tus,  a  foetus.)  The  impregna- 
tion of  a  woman  already  pregnant. 

Superoemina'lis.  (From  super,  above,  and^emina, 
the  testicles.)  The  epididymis,  or  body  above  the  tes- 
ticles. 

SUPERGENUA'LIS.  (From  super,  above,  and 
genu,  the  knee.)    The  patella,  or  knee-pan. 

S  U P  E  R I  M  P  R  E  G  N  A 'T  I O.  (Superimpregna 
tio ;  from  super,  above,  and  impregnatio,  a  concep- 
tion.)    Superfaetation. 

SUPE'RIOR.  Some  muscles  were  so  named  from 
their  relative  situation. 

Superior  auris.     See  .Ittollens  aurcm. 

SUPERLI'GULA.  (From  super,  above,  and  ligula, 
a  little  tongue,  the  glottis.)    The  epiglottis. 

SUPERPUttGA'TIO.  (From  super,  beyond,  and 
pur  go,  to  purge.)     An  excessive  evacuation  by  stool. 

SUPER3ALT.    See  Subsalt. 

SUPERSCAPULA'RIS.  (From  super,  upon,  and 
scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  A  muscle  seated  upon 
the  scapula. 
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STPERU8.  Above:  applied  to  the  perianthium  of 
Sowers  when  placed  above  the  genaeii ;  as  in  roses, 
and  the  genus  Fyrus. 

SUPINATION.  (Supinatio ;  from  supinus,  placed 
upward.)  The  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upwards,  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

SUPINA'TOR.  (From  supinus,  upwards.)  A  name 
given  to  those  muscles  which  turn  the  hand  upwards. 

Supinator  brevis.    See  Supinator  radii  brevis. 

Supinator  longus.     See  Supinator  radii  longus. 

Supinator  radii  brevis.  A  supinator  muscle  of 
the  hand,  situated  on  the  forearm.  Supinator  brevis, 
sive  minor,  of  Winslow;  and  cpicondylo-radial,  of 
Dumas.  This  small  muscle,  which  is  tendinous  exter- 
nally, is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm 
under  the  supinator  longus,  the  extensor  carpi  rariialis 
brevis,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  extensor  digito- 
lum  communis,  and  the  extensor  minimi  digiti. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  outer  edge  and  posterior  surface 
of  the  ulna,  adhering  firmly  to  the  ligament  that  joins 
the  radius  to  that  bone.  From  these  origins  its  fibres 
descend  forwards  and  inwards,  and  are  inserted  int.; 
the  upper,  inner,  and  anterior  part  of  the  radius  around 
the  cartilaginous  surface,  upon  which  slides  the  ten- 
don of  the  biceps,  and  likewise  into  a  ridge  that  runs 
'jownwards  and  outwards  below  this  surface.  It  as- 
sists in  the  supination  of  the  hand  by  rolling  the  radius 
outwards. 

Supinator  radii  longus.  Supinator  longus,  of 
Albinus.  Supinator  longnt  sive  major,  of  Winslow  ; 
and  humerosus  radial,  of  Dumas.  A  long  flat  muscle, 
covered  by  a  very  thin  tendinous  fascia,  and  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments  along  the  outer 
convex  surface  of  the  radius.  It  arises,  by  very  short 
tendinous  fibres,  from  the  anterior  surface  and  outer 
ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  about  two  or  three  inches 
above  its  external  condyle,  between  the  brachialis  in- 
•ernus  and  the  triceps  brachii ;  and  likewise  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  external  intermuscular  mem- 
brane, or  ligament,  as  it  is  called.  About  the  middle 
of  the  radius,  its  fleshy  fibres  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  extre- 
mity of  the  radius,  near  the  root  of  its  styloid  process. 

This  muscle  not  only  assists  in  rolling  the  radius 
outwards,  and  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards, 
on  which  account  Riolanus  first  gave  it  the  name  of 
supinator,  but  it  likewise  assists  in  pronation,  and  in 
bending  the  forearm. 

SUPPOSITO'RIUM.  (From  suh,  under,  and  pono, 
to  put.)  A  suppository, i.  c.  a  substance  to  put  into  the 
rectum,  there  to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually. 

Suppressed  menses.    See  Jlmenorrha-a. 

SUPPURATION.  (.Suppnratio  ;  from  suppuro,  to 
suppurate.)  That  morbid  action  by  which  pus  is 
deposited  in  inflammatory  tumours.    See  Pus. 

SUPRA.  Above.  This  word  before  any  other 
name,  implies  its  j'tuafmn  being  above  it;  as  supra 
spinatus,  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  ifcc. 

St  i'ra-costalfs.  A  portion  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.    See  Intercostal  muscles, 

Si'I'Iia-decomi'ositus.     See  Dccompotitus. 

Supra-spina'tus.  Supra-spinatus  s<u  super-sea- 
pularis,  of  Cowper;  and  sous-spiiwscapulo-trochitc 
run,  of  Dumas.     A  muscle  of  the  arm  first  so  named 

by  Riolanus,  from  iis  situation.    It  is  of  considerable 

thickness,  Wider  behind  than  before,  and  fills  the  whole 
of  the  cavity  or  fossa  that  is  above  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.    It  arises  fleshy  from  the  whole  of  the  base 
iula  that  is  abo/e  its  spine,  and  likewise 
from  the  spine  Itself,  and  from  the  superior  oosta.    Op- 
posite to  the  basis  of  the  coiacoid  process,  it  is  found 
beginning  to  degenerate  Into  ■  tendon,  which  is  at  first 
red  by  fleshy  fibres,  and  then  passing  under  the 
nion,  adheies  u>  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  large 
tuberosity  al  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.     This  muscle 
is  covered  by  B  thin  fascia,  which  adheres  to  the  upper 
edge  and  superior  part  of  the  basis,  as  well  as  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  spine  of  thescapuja.    The  principal 

Use  Of  the  supra  spinatus  seems  to  be  tO  assist  in  rais- 
ing the  arm  upwards;  al  the  same  time,  by  drawing 
the  capsular  ligament  upwards,  It  prevents  it  from 
being  pinched  between  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  and 
that  of  the  scapula.  It  may  likewise  serve  to  move 
the  scapula  upon  i he  humerus. 
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SURA.    (An  Arabian  word.)    1  The  calf  of  the  leg 

2.  The  fibula. 

SURCULUS.  A  term  applied  by  botanists  to  ths 
stem  of  mosses,  or  that  part  Which  bears  the  leaves. 
It  is  simple,  in  Polytricum  ;  branched,  in  Minium  an- 
drogynum  ;  with  branches  turned  downward,\n  Sphag- 
num palustre  ;  decumbent,  creeping,  or  erect.- 

SURDITAS.     Deafness.     See  Paracusis. 

SURFEIT.  The  consequence  of  excess  in  eating 
or  drinking,  or  of  something  unwholesome  or  improper 
in  the  food.  It  consists  in  a  heavy  load  or  oppression 
of  the  stomach,  with  nausea,  sickness,  impeded  per- 
spiration, and  at  times  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

SURGERY.  Chirurgia.  A  branch  of  the  healing 
art,  having  for  its  object  the  cure  of  external  diseases. 

SURTURBRAND.  Fibrous  brown  coal,  or  bitumi- 
nous wood,  is  so  called  in  Iceland,  where  it  occurs  in 
great  quantities. 

9US.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals.  Class, 
Mammalia;  Order,  Jiellua:.  The  hog.  The  flesh 
called  pork  is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  especially 
the  young  and  well  fed,  and  is  much  used  in  most 
countries.  Salted,  H  affords  a  harder  food,  still  very 
nutritious  to  hard-working  people,  whose  digestion  is 
good. 

Bus  scrota.  The  systematic  name  of  the  hog,  the 
fat  of  which  is  called  lard. 

Suspended  animation.     See  Resuscitation. 

SUSPEXSO'RIUM.  (From  suspendeo,  to  hang.) 
A  suspensory  ;  a  bag,  or  bandage,  to  suspend  any  part. 

Suspensorium  hepatis.  The  broad  ligament  of  the 
liver. 

Suspensorius  testis.  The  eremasler  muscle  of 
the  testicle. 

SUSU'RRUS.  (From  susurro,  to  murmur.)  An 
imaginary  sound  in  the  ear. 

SUTURE.  {Su'.ura;  from  sua,  to  join  together.) 
1.  In  surgery,  t\m  term  signifies  the  uniting  the  lips  of 
a  wound  by  sewing.  Clarata  commissura.  A  num- 
ber of  different  kinds  of  sutures  have  been  recom- 
mended by  writers  on  surgery,  but  all  of  them  are  now 
reduced  to  two;  namely,  the  twisted,  and  the  inter- 
rupted, called  also  the  knotted  suture.  The  twisted 
suture  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  having 
brought  the  divided  parts  nearly  into  contact,  a  pin  is 
to  be  introduced  from  the  outside  inwards,  and  carried 
out  through  the  opposite  side  to  tlie  same  distance 
from  the  edge  that  it  entered  at  on  the  former  side  ;  a 
firm  wax  ligature  is  then  to  be  passed  around  it,  making 
the  figure  of  8,  by  which  the  wounded  parts  are  drawn 
gently  into  contact.  The  number  of  pins  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  extent  of  the  wound  ;  half  an  inch,  of 
at  most  three  quarters,  is  the  proper  distance  between 
two  pins.  The  interrupted  suture  is  practised  where  a 
number  of  stitches  is  required,  and  the  interruption  is 
the  only  distance  between  the  stitches. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  word  suture  is  applied  to  the  union 
of  hones  by  means  of  dentiform  margins,  as  in  the 
bones  of  the  cranium.  See  Temporal,  sphenoidal,  zy- 
gomatic, transverse,  coronal,  lambdoidal,  and  sai'ktal 
sutures. 

3.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  that  part  of  a  capsule, 
which  is  a  kind  of  furrow  on  the  external  surface  in 
which  the  valves  are  united.     See  Capsula. 

SWALLOW- WORT.  See  .Isclepiasrincctoxicum. 

SWAMMERDAM,  John,  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  h')37,  and  displayed  an  early  predilection  for  natural 
history,  particularly  entomology.  At  Leyden,  where 
he  studied  physic,  he  was  distinguished  by  "his  skill  and 
assiduity  in  anatomical  experiments  atid  the  art  of 
making  preparations;  and  on  taking  his  decree  there 
in  1667,  he  published  a  thesis  on  Respiration.  At  this 
time  he  began  to  practise  his  invention  of  injecting  the 
vessels  with  cetaceous  matter,  from  which  anatomy 
has  derived  very  important  advantages,  In  the  dissec 
tion  of  insects,  he  was  singularly  dexterous  by  the  aid 
of  instruments  of  his  own  invention.  Thi>  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  invited  him  about  this  period  to 
Florence  on  very  liberal  terms,  but  he  decline'!  the  oli'er 
from  aversion  to  a  court-life,  and  to  am-  religious  re 
straints,    In  1669 be  published  In  his  native  laiu; 

"A  General  History  of  Insects."  afterward  reprinted 
and  translated  into  French  and  Latin,  the  latter  with 
splendid  figures.  In  1672 Mother  work  appeared,  en- 
titled "  Miraculum  Naturae,"  detailing  the  structure  of 

the  uterus  ;  of  which  there  w  ere  many  subsequent 
editions.    By  intense  application  he  became  hyporhon 
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iriacai  and  infatuated  mysticism,  so  as  to  abandon  all 
iiis  scientific  pursuits;  and  his  constitution  was  worn 
out  by  his  mortifications,  so  tiiat  lie  died  in  1080.  Se- 
veral of  ltis  papers,  which  came  long  after  into  the 
hands  of  Boerhaave,  were  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Uiblia  Naturae ;"  in  which  the  history  of  bees  is  par- 
ticularly esteemed. 

SWEAT.    See  Perspiration. 

Sweet  fiag.     See  jjcorus  calamus. 

Sweet  marjoram.     See  Origanum  marjorana. 

Sweet  uavctn.    See  Brassica  rapa. 

Steeet  rusk.  Sec  ~indropogon  sarnanUius,  ai\d  .Ico- 
rus  calamus. 

Sweet  sultan.    The  Ceniaurea moscbata. 

Swerl  willow.     See  Jltyrica  gale. 

SW1ETEN,  Gerard  Van,  was  born  at  Leyden,  in 
1700.  From  the  loss  of  both  lus  parents,  his  early  edu- 
cation is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  neglected;  but 
being  sent  at  sixteen  to  tne  university  of  Louvaln,  be 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  attainments. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  became  a  fa- 
vourite pupil  of  the  illustrious  lioeihaave;  and  after 
.studying  seven  years,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
1725 ;  and  so  much  had  lie  profited  by  tlie  Instruction 
of  that  great  master,  as  well  as  by  his  own  unwearied 
researches,  that  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  a 
medical  professorsliip,  which  he  occupied  for  many 
years  with  great  reputation.  At  length,  however,  his 
success  excited  envy,  and  there  being  a  law,  which  pro- 
hibited those  not  professing  the  religion  of  the  Slate 
from  holding  any  public  appointment,  Van  Swienn, 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
chair  He  devoted  the  leisure  thus  acquired  to  the 
composition  of  his  excellent  Commentaries  on  the 
Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave :  and  while  engaged  in  this 
work,  he  was  invited  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
to  settle  at  Vienna,  which  he  accepted  in  the  year 
1745,  after  stipulating,  that  lie  should  be  allowed  to 
tbHow  his  usual  mode  of  life,  which  was  not  well 
adapted  for  a  court.  The  intellectual  and  moral  en- 
dowments of  this  physician  qualified  him  in  every 
respect  for  conducting  the  medical  school  at  Vienna; 
and  that  science  in  Germany  was  ultimately  essentially 
benefiued  by  his  exertions.  He  executed,  during  eight 
years,  the  office  of  professor  with  singular  zeal;  and 
having  obtained  the  full  confidence  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, he  was  enabled  to  reform  many  abuses,  and  pro- 
cure great  advantages  for  the  study  of  medicine  in  that 
city.  His  extensive  erudition  gained  him  the  farther 
honour  of  being  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing in  general  in  the  Austrian  dominions;  he  was  ap- 
pointed Imperial  Librarian,  President  of  the  Censor- 
ship of  Books,  ice. ;  and  also  created  a  Baron  of  the 
Empire.  He  was  likewise  voluntarily  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  almost  all  the  distinguished  literary  societies  of 
Europe.  The  inflexibility  of  his  character  led  lnni  to 
maintain  a  long  opposition  to  small-pox  inoculation. 
He  died  in  1772,  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory by  the  Empress  at  Vienna.  His  commentaries 
will  always  maintain  their  reputation,  from  the  ini 
mense  number  of  facts,  well  selected  and  well  arranged, 
and  the  judicious  summary  of  ancient  and  modem 
medical  knowledge  which  they  contain.  He  also  pub- 
lished another  useful  work  on  the  Diseases  which  pre- 
vail in  Armies. 

SWIETENIA.  (Named  after  Van  Swietcn.)  Tlie 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decandria;  Order, 
JUonogynia. 

SwitTE.siA  mahagoki.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mahogany- tree.  The  bark  of  tin-1  wood  of  this  tree  is 
of  a  red  colour  internally;  has  an  astringent  bitter 
taste;  and  yields  its  active  matter  to  water,  it  has 
been  prepared  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  and 
has  been  used  as  such  with  advantage.  Dose,  half  a 
drachm. 

SWINE-POX.    See  Varicella. 

SWINESTONE.  A  variety  of  compact  lueullite,  a 
subspecies  of  limestone. 

SWINGING.    SccJEora. 

Sword-shaped.    See  Lanceolatus. 

SYCO'MA.  (From  cti/cij,  a  fig.)  Sycosis.  Await 
or  excrescence  resembling  a  fig  on  the  eyelid,  about  the 
anus,  or  anv  other  part. 

SYDENHAM,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Winford-Ea- 
gle,  in  Dorsetshire,  about  the  year  1824.  He  was  en- 
tered at  Oxford  ;  but  during  the  civil  war,  when  that 
city  was  occupied  by  tlie  royal  oarty,  he  retired  to 
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London.  On  this  occasion,  the  illness  of  his  brcilner 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Dr.  Coze,  an  eminent 
physician,  who,  finding  Sydenham  undecided  as  to  the 
choice  of  ins  profession,  persuaded  him  to  study  medi 
cine  on  his  return  to  Oxford.  Accordingly,  111 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  and  about  the 
same  period  obtained  a  fellowship;  then  pursuing  his 
studies  a  few  years  longer,  he  procured  ■  doctor's 
degree  from  Cambridge,  and  settled  asaphysictan  in 
Westminster.  The  extensive  practice  which  he 
to  have  enjoyed  from  I860  to  1670,  must  be  chiefly  as 
crihed  to  the  superior  success  of  the  means  employed 
by  him,  which,  being  so  different  from  those  previously 
in  use,  became  more  readily  a  matter  of  notoriety; 
I  for,  after  the  Restoration,  his  connexions  could  have 
contributed  little  to  his  advancement  He  appears  .to 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  prevailing  m< 
I  doctrines,  being  early  persuaded  that  the  only  mode  of 
j  acquiring  a  corrcci  knowledgeof  hisan  was  to  observe 
i  diligently  the  progress  of  diseases,  whi  nee  the  natural 
!  indications  of  cure  niiglii  be  derived;  In  which  opinion 
;  he  had  the  sanction  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke.  It 
t  was  to  febrile  diseases  that  he  first  applied  this  In- 
ductive method,  and  n  cost  him  several  years  of  anx- 
ious attention  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  treating  them:  the  result  of  which  he  published  in 
lGGti,  under  the  title  of  "  Method  us  curaudi  Febres," 
and  again,  nine  years  after,  with  additional  remarks, 
ed  by  subsequent  experience.  His  writings  are 
not  altogether  free  from  hypothesis;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  little  influenced  by  these  in  Ins  practice  ;  and 
by  closely  observing  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
effects  of  remedies,  he  was  enabled  to  introduce  very 
essential  improvements.  In  smallpox  especially,  by 
checking  the  eruptive  fever  by  means  of  cool  air,  and 
other  antiphlogistic  means,  he  ascertained  that  the 
eruption  and  consequent  danger  were  greatly  dimj 
lushed;  which  plan  applies  likewise  to  other  eruptive 
and  febrile  diseases,  as  has  been  since  determined  by  ge- 
neral experience.  His  sagacity  was  also  manifested  in 
the  correct  histories  which  lie  has  left  of  some  diseases,  as 
particularly  small-pox,  measles,  gout,  and  hysteria.  He 
was  likewise  very  attentive  to  the  varieties  occurring, 
especially  in  febrile  disorders  at  different  seasons,  or  in 
different  years;  and  was  led  to  suppose  these  connected 
wilh  a  particular  constitution  of  the  air.  He  had  been 
subject,  for  above  thirty  years,  to  gout,  and  stone  in 
the  kidney,  which  impaired  his  constitution,  and  at 
last  terminated  his  life  in  1G89.  After  his  death,  a 
manual  of  practice,  composed  for  his  son.  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Processus  Inlegii  in  Morbiu 
fere  omnibus  curandis."  Sydenham  ever  maintained 
the  character  of  a  generous  and  public  spirited  man; 
he  conducted  himself  without  that  arrogance  which 
too  often  accompanies  original  talent;  and  he  has  been 
universally  acknowledged  the  first  physician  ofhl 
The  numerous  editions  of  his  works,  both  singly  and 
collectively,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  the 
deference  paid  to  his  authority,  and  the  commendations 
bestowed  upon  him  by  almost  all  practical  Writers 
since,  amply  prove  the  solidity  of  his  title  to  ihe  high 
reputation  attached  to  his  name.  The  college  of  phy- 
sicians, though  he  was  only  late  in  life  admitted  a 
licentiate,  have  subsequently  placed  his  bust  in  their 
hall,  near  that  of  Harvey. 

Sy'i.piui'm.  Assafieiida  is  so  termed  by  sonic  wri- 
tei ;.  See  ferula  assnfaitida. 
BYLVAN1TE.  Native  tellurium. 
Sylvius,  digestive  salt  of.  The  muriate  of  potassa. 
SY'LVITJS,  Francis  db  le  Bok,  was  bom  at  Ha 
nau,  in  1014.  He  took  his  degree  at  Basle,  and  then 
visited,  for  improvement,  some  of  the  chief  universi- 
ties in  France  and  Germany.  He  settled  first  at  his 
native  place,  but  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  i  n 
joyed  a  high  reputation  for  several  years,  t  II  he  Wat 
called  to  Leyden,  in  1058,  to  assume  the  office  of  first 
professor  of  medicine.  He  soon  drew  together,  by  hi* 
genius  and  eloquence,  a  numerous  audience  from  all 
parts  of  Eu  rope.  He  was  one  of  the  eailiest  advotete* 
for  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  chiefly  effected  its  reception  into  that  school.  But, 
on  theolher  hand,  he  materially  retarded  the  pi.  _ 
of  medicine  by  a  fanciful  hypothesis,  which  attracted 
much  notice,  referring  all  diseases  to  chemical  changi  i 

producing  an  excess  of  arid,  or  of  alkali.  His  Works 
weie  chiefly  controversial  tracts,  in  which  he  defended 
bis  peculiar  notions.    He  died  in  1072. 
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MtLvius  James  du  Bois,  was  born  at  Amiens,  in 
1478  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  physic,'  he 
studied  diligently  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  espe- 
cially Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  was  no  less  assi- 
duous in  the  pursuit  of  other  branches  of  medicine, 
particularly  anatomy,  pharmacy,  and  botany.  Before 
taking  a  degiee,  he  undertook  a  private  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Paris,  in  which  lie  so  distinguished  himself, 
that  in  two  years  he  collected  a  crowd  of  pupils  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Pa- 
risian physicians  obliged  him  to  go  to  Montpelier,  in 
1520,  for  the  purpose  of  graduation.  His  extreme  par- 
simony, however,  would  not  permit  the  necessary  ex- 
penses ;  and  he  was  at  last  successful  in  compromising 
liis  differences  with  the  Parisian  faculty.  He  subse- 
quently continued  his  lectures  with  very  great  success ; 
and  in  1550  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  royal  college;  but  his  death  occurred  five  years 
afterward.  His  works  were  popular  during  the  reign 
of  the  old  school,  but  are  now  obsolete.  As  an  anato- 
mist, he  merits  great  praise,  having  made  various  dis- 
coveries, notwithstanding  the  few  opportunities  he  had 
of  human  dissection.  He  wrote  with  great  violence 
against  Vesalius,  his  pupil,  because  he  had  presumed 
to  correct  Galen. 

SYMBLE'PHARUM.  (From  ow,  with,  and  j3\c<pa- 
pov,  the  eyelid.)  A  concretion  of  the  eyelid  to  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  This  chiefly  happens  in  the  supe- 
rior, but  very  rarely  in  the  inferior  palpebra.  The 
causes  of  this  concretion  are  a  bad  conformation  of 
the  parts,  or  from  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  the  membrana 
conjunctiva,  or  internal  superficies  of  the  palpebral,  or 
imprudent  scarifications,  or  burns,  especially  if  the  eye 
remains  long  closed.  There  are  two  species,  the  par- 
tial, or  total ;  in  the  former,  the  adhesion  is  partial,  in 
the  latter,  the  membrana  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are 
concreted  to  the  eyelid  together. 

Sy'mbolk.  (From  cvpSaWia,  to  knit  together.)  It 
is  said  either  of  the  fitness  of  parts  with  one  another, 
or  of  the  consent  between  them  by  the  intermediation 
of  nerves,  and  the  like. 

SYMBOLO'GIA.  (From  cvji6v\ov,  a  sign,  and 
\oyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  disease. 

SYMMETRY.  The  exact  and  beautiful  proportion 
of  parts  to  one  another. 

SYMPATHETIC.     Sympathetica. 

1.  Relating  to  sympathy. 

2.  See  Intercostal  nerve. 
Sympathetic  nerve.    See  Intercostal  nerve. 
SYMPATHY.      {Sympathia ;    from   ctifiracxw,  to 

suffer  together,  to  sympathize.)  All  the  body  is  sym- 
pathetically connected  together,  and  dependent,  the 
one  part  upon  the  rest,  constituting  a  general  sympathy. 
But  sometimes  we  find  particular  parts  more  intimately 
dependent  upon  each  other  than  upon  the  rest  of  the 
body,  constituting  a  particular  sympathy.  Action  can- 
not be  greatly  increased  in  arty  one  organ,  without  be- 
ing diminished  in  some  other ;  but  certain  parts  are 
more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  derangement  of  particu- 
Inr  organs  than  others;  and  it  was  the  observance  of 
tliis  fact  which  gave  foundation  to  the  old  and  well 
known  doctrine  of  sympathy,  which  was  said  to  pro- 
ceed "tumob  communionem  et  similitudincm  generis, 
turn  ob  viciniam."  It  may  be  thought  that  tins  posi- 
tion of  action  being  diminished  in  one  organ,  by  its 
increase,  either  in  the  rest  or  in  some  other  part,  is 
contradicted  by  the  existence  of  general  diseases  or 
actions  affecting  the  whole  system,  lint  in  them  we 
find,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  always  some  part 
more  affected  than  the  rest.  This  local  affection  is 
sometime.'-'  the  first  symptom,  and  affects  the  constitu- 
tion in  a  secondary  way,  either  by  the  irritation  which 
it  produces,  or  by  an  extension  of  the  specific  action. 
At  other  times  the  local  affection  is  coeval  with  the 
general  disease,  and  is  called  sympathetic.  It  is  oh- 
s  rved,  in  the  second  place,  that  as  there  is  some  pan 
which  is  alwayi  more  affected  than  the  rest,  so  also  is 
there  some  organ  which  has  its  action,  in  consequence 
of  this,  diminished  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
system,  and  most  commonly  lower  than  its  natural 
standard.  From  the  extensive  sympathy  of  the  sto- 
mach with  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  we  find  that 
this  most  frequently  suffers,  and  has  its  action  dimi- 
nished in  every  disease,  whether  general  or  local,  pro- 
vided that  the  diseased  action  arises  to  any  consider- 
able degree.  There  are  also  other  organs  which  may, 
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in  like  manner,  suffer  from  their  association  or  con 
nexion  with  others  which  become  diseased.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  see,  in  the  general  disease  called  puerpe- 
ral fever,  that  the  action  of  the  breasts  is  diminished 
by  the  increased  inflammatory  action  of  the  uterus. 

In  consequence  of  this  balance  of  action,  or  general 
connexion  of  the  system,  a  sudden  pain,  consequent  to 
violent  action  of  any  particular  part,  will  so  weaken 
the  rest  as  to  produce  fainting,  and  occasionally  death. 
But  this  dependence  appears  more  evidently  in  wha-. 
may  be  called  the  smaller  systems  of  the  body,  or  those 
parts  which  seem  to  be  more  intimately  connected  will 
each  other  than  they  are  with  the  general  system.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  connexion  of  the  breasts  with  the  ute- 
rus of  the  female;  of  the  urethra  with  the  testicles  of 
the  male  ;  of  the  stomach  with  the  liver  ;  and  of  the 
intestines  with  the  stomach,  and  of  this  again  with  the 
brain;  of  the  one  extremity  of  the  bone  with  the  other; 
and  of  the  body  of  the  muscle  with  its  insertion  ;  of 
the  skin  with  the  parts  below  it. 

These  smaller  systems,  or  circles,  shall  be  treated 
regularly ;  but  first  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
these  are  not  only  intimately  connected  with  them- 
selves, but  also  with  the  general  system,  a  universal 
sympathy  being  thus  established. 

That  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the 
breasts  and  uterus  has  been  long  known  ;  but  it  has  not 
been  very  satisfactorily  explained.  Fallopius,  and  all 
the  other  authors,  declare  plainly  that  the  sympathy 
is  produced  by  an  anastomosis  of  vessels;  Bartholin 
adding  that  the  child  being  bnrn,  the  blood  no  longer 
goes  to  the  uterus,  but  is  directed  to  the  breasts  and 
changed  into  milk.  But  none  of  all  those  who  talk  of 
this  derivation,  assign  any  reasonable  cause  which  may 
produce  it. 

In  pregnancy,  and  at  the  menstrual  periods,  the  ute 
rus  is  active ;  but,  when  the  child  is  delivered,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus  subsides,  while  the  breasts  in  theit 
turn  become  active,  and  secrete  milk. 

If,  at  this  time,  we  sliouJd  again  produce  action  in 
the  uterus,  we  diminish  that  of  the  breasts,  and  destroy 
the  secretion  of  milk,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  which  is  incident  to 
lying-in  women.  When  the  uterus,  at  the  cessation  ol 
the  menses,  ceases  to  be  active,  or  to  secrete,  we  often 
find  that  the  breasts  have  an  action  excited  in  them 
becoming  slowly  inflamed,  and  assuming  a  cancero-jg 
disposition.  The  uterus  and  breasts  seem  to  be  a  set 
of  glands  balancing  each  other  in  the  system,  one  only 
being  naturally  active,  or  secreting  properly,  at  a  time; 
and  accordingly  we  seldom,  if  ever,  find  that  when  the 
uterus  yields  the  menstrual  discharge,  the  milk  is  se- 
creted in  perfection,  during  the  continuance  of  this  dis- 
charge, nor  do  we  ever  find  them  both  inflamed  at  the 
same  time. 

The  litems  has  not  only  this  connexion  with  the 
breasts,  hot  it  has  also  a  very  particular  sympathy  with 
the  stomach,  which  asain  sympathizes  with  the  brain  ; 
and  thus  we  see  how  a  disorder  of  the  uterus  may  in- 
duce an  extensive  series  of  affections,  each  dependent 
on  the  other. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male  form  likewise 
a  little  system,  in  which  all  the  parts  exhibit  this  sym 
pathy  with  each  other.  They  likewise  give  us  a  very 
good  instance  of  the  association  ol'  action,  or  sympa 
thy,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word. 

.Sympathy  is  divided  into,  first,  the  sympathy  of 
equilibrium,  in  which  one  part  is  weakened  by  the  in 
creased  action  of  another;  anil,  secondly,  the  sympa- 
thy of  association,  in  which  two  ports  act  together  at 
the  same  time. 

The  sympathy  of  association  is  produced  sudden.y, 
and  lor  a  short  time.  The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is 
produced  more  slowly,  anil  continues  to  operate  for  a 
much  longer  time. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  most,  or  at  least  many,  of 
those  organs,  which  seem  to  he  connected  by  the  sym 
pathy  of  equilibrium,  exhibit  likewise  more' or  less  ol 
the  sympathy  of  association,  when  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  can  take  place. 

The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in  the  effects 
of  inflammation  of  the  end  of  the  urethra  on  the  tes- 
ticle; which  often  diminishes  its  action,  and  produces 

a  \<  iv  disagreeable  sensation  of  duliu  ss,  or,  if  this  in 

flammation  be  suddenly  diminished,  the  action  of  the 
testicle  is  as  suddenly  increased,  and  swelling  takes 
place.     The  same  is  seen   in  the  connexion  of  the 
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urethra  with  th«  bladder  and  prostate  gland,  as  is  men- 
tioned  in  all  the  dissertations  on  gonorrhoea.  These 
parts  likewise  aftect  the  stomach  greatly,  men  .1 
lion  in  them  weakening  that  organ  much.  This  is 
seen  in  the  eft'ects  of  swelled  testicle,  or  excessive  vi- 
nery, or  inflamed  bladder,  and  in  a  stone;  all  Which 
weaken  the  stomach,  and  produce  dyspepsia.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  kidney  ;  vomiting  and  flatu- 
lence being  produced  by  nephritis. 

Thesympatliy  of  association,  or  an  instance  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  like- 
wise seen  in  the  connexion  between  the  glans  and  tes- 
ticles in  coition;  but  for  this  purpose,  the  action  In  the 
glans  must  be  sudden,  and  of  short  duration;  for,  If 
continued  long,  weakness  of  the  testicles,  or  diminished 
action,  is  induced.  In  those  parts  which  exhibit  this 
natural  association  of  action,  if  the  action  of  one  part 
be  suddenly  and  for  a  short  time  increased,  the  action 
of  the  sympathizing  part  will  likewise  be  increased  ; 
as  we  see  in  the  instance  already  given  of  coition,  and 
likewise  in  paroxysms  of  the  stone,  in  which  the  glans 
penis,  after  making  water,  becomes  very  painful. 

But  if  the  action  be  more  slowly  induced,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  then  this  association  is  set 
aside,  by  a  stronger  and  more  general  principle  of  the 
equilibrium  of  action,  and  the  sympathizing  part  is 
weakened.  Hence  violent  inflammation  of  the  end  of 
the  urethra  produces  a  weakness  and  irritability  ot 'the 
bladder,  dulness  of  the  testicle,  &c. 

There  is  also  an  evident  sympathy  of  equilibrium 
between  the  stomach  and  lower  tract  of  intestines ; 
which  two  portions  may  be  said  in  general  to  balance 
each  other  in  the  abdomen.  When  the  action  of  the 
intestines  is  increased  in  diarrhoea,  the  stomach  is  often 
weakened,  and  the  patient  tormented  with  nausea. 
This  will  be  cured,  not  so  easily  by  medicines  taken 
into  the  stomach,  as  by  anodyne  clysters,  which  will 
abate  the  action  of  the  intestines.  When  the  intes- 
tines are  inflamed,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  vomiting 
is  a  never-failing  attendant. 

When  again  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the  intestines 
are  affected,  and  obstinate  costiveness  takes  place ; 
even  in  hysterical  affections  of  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines arc  often  deranged.  Injections  of  cold  water  fre- 
quently relieve  theseafl'ections  of  the  stomach,  by  their 
action  on  the  intestines. 

The  liver  and  stomach  are  also  connected  with  one 
another.  When  the  liver  is  inflamed,  or  has  its  action 
increased,  the  stomach  is  weakened,  and  dyspeptic 
symptoms  take  place.  When  the  stomach  is  weak- 
ened, as,  for  instance,  by  intoxication,  then  the  action 
of  the  liver  is  increased,  and  a  greater  quantity  than 
usual  of  bile  is  secreted.  The  same  takes  place  in 
warm  climates,  where  the  stomach  is  much  debilitated. 
If  the  liver  has  its  action  thus  frequently  increased, 
it  assumes  a  species  of  inflammation,  or  becomes,  as 
it  is  called,  scirrhous.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  ha- 
bitual dram-drinkers,  and  in  those  who  stay  long  in 
warm  countries,  and  use  freedoms  with  the  stomach. 
The  liver  likewise  sympathizes  with  the  brain ;  for 
when  this  organ  is  injured,  and  its  action  much  im- 
paired, as  in  compression,  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion have  been  often  known  to  take  place  in  the  liver. 
Besides  this  connexion  of  the  stomach  with  the  liver, 
it  is  also  very  intimately  dependent  on  the  brain,  being 
weakened  when  the  action  of  the  brain  is  increased  ; 
as  we  sec  in  an  inflammation  of  that  or^an.  The 
brain  again  is  affected  with  pain  when  the  stomach  is 
weakened  by  intoxication  or  other  causes ;  and  this 
pain  will  be  often  relieved  by  slowly  renewing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach  by  such  stimuli  as  are  natural  to 
it,  such  as  small  quantities  of  soup  frequently  repeated. 
A  slight  increase  of  action  in  the  stomach,  at  least  if 
not  of  a  morbid  kind,  affects  the  brain  so  as  to  produce 
sleep,  diminishing  its  action.  This  we  see  in  the 
effects  of  a  full  meal,  and  even  of  a  draught  of  warm 
water.  The  stomach  likewise  sympathizes  with  the 
throat,  squeamishness  and  anorexia  being  often  pro- 
duced by  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  This  inflam- 
mation is  frequently  abated  by  restoring  or  increasing 
the  action  of  the  stomach.  Hence  the  throat,  in  slight 
inflammation,  is  frequently  easier  after  dinner;  hence, 
likewise,  the  effects  of  emetics  in  cynanche. 

The  extremities  of  bones  and  muscles  also  sympa- 
thize in  the  same  manner.  When  one  end  of  a  bone 
is  inflamed,  the  action  of  the  other  is  lessened,  and 
p-iin  is  produced;  for  a  painful  sensation  may  result  I 
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both  from  Increased  and  diminished  action.  When 
the  tendon  of  a  muscle  is  inflamed,  the  body  of  that 
muscle  often  is  pained,  ami  vice  versa. 

Lastly,  the  external  skin  sympathizes  with  the  parts 
below  it.'  If  it  be  inflamed,  as  in  erysipelas,  the  paits 
immediately  beneath  are  weakened,  or  have  llieir  na 

lurai  action  diminished.  If  this  inflammation  wilier 
the  lace,  or  scalp,  I  hen  the  brain  is  injured;  and  head- 
ache, stupor,  or  delirium  supervene.  If  it  attack 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  then  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  affected,  and  We  have  vomiting  and  purging,  or  ob- 
stinate costiveness,  according  to  circumstances.  Tills 
is  illustrated  by  the  disease  ot  children,  which  is  called 
by  the  women  the  bowel  -hive,  In  which  the  skin  is  In- 
flamed, as  they  suppose,  from  some  morbid  mailer 
within. 

If  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed,  the  action  of  the 
surface  is  diminished,  and,  by  increasing  this  action, 
we  can  lessen  or  remove  the  disease  In-low  ;  as  we  see 
daily  proved  by  the  good  effects  of  blisters.  When 
the  stomach,  intestines,  or  kidney  have  been  very  irri- 
table, a  sinapism  has  been  know  n  to  a<  t  like  a  charm  ; 
and  in  the  deep-seated  inflammations  of  the  breasts, 

bowels,  or  joints,  no  belter  remedy  is  known,  after  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  than  blisters. 

The  utility  of  issues  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  and  the  joints,  is  to  be  explained  on  the  same 
principle.  In  these  cases  we  liml  that  issues  do  little 
good  unless  they  be  somewhat  painful,  or  be  in  the 
state  of  healthy  ulcers.  An  indolent  flabby  sore,  how- 
ever large  the  discharge  (which  is  always  thin,  and 
accompanied  with  little  action),  does  no  good,  but  only 
adds  to  the  misery  of  the  patient.  We  may,  however, 
err  on  the  other  hand,  by  making  the  issues  too  painful, 
or  by  keeping  them  active  loo  long;  lor  after  they 
have  removed  the  inflammatory  disease  below,  they 
will  still  operate  on  these  parts,  lessening  their  action 
and  preventing  the  healing  process  from  going  on  pro- 
perly. This  is  seen  in  cases  of  curvature  of  the  spine, 
where,  at  first,  the  inflammation  of  the  vertebra  is  di 
minished  by  the  issues  ;  but  if  they  be  kept  long  open 
after  this  is  removed,  they  do  harm.  We  often  see  the 
patient  recover  rapidly  alter  his  surgeon^as  healed  the 
issue  in  despair,  judging  that  it  could  do  no  faiths; 
service,  hut  only  increase  the  weakness  of  his  patient 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  when  any  particu- 
lar action  disappears  suddenly  from  a  pait,  it  will  often 
speedily  atl'ect  that  organ  which  sympathizes  most 
with  the  part  that  was  originally  diseased.  This  is 
best  seen  in  the  inflammatory  action,  which,  as  practi- 
cal writers  have  well  observed,  occasionally  disappears 
quickly  from  the  part  first  affected,  and  then  shows 
itself  in  some  other. 

From  the  united  testimony  of  all  these  facts,  Mr. 
Burns,  of  Glasgow,  maintains  the  doctrine  just  deli- 
vered, and  proposes  to  introduce  it  into  pathological 
reasonings.  In  the  whole  of  the  animal  economy,  we 
discover  marks  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  but  per- 
haps in  no  part  of  it  more  than  in  this,  of  the  existence 
of  the  sympathy  of  equilibrium  :  for,  if  a  large  part 
of  the  system  were  to  have  its  action  much  increased, 
and  all  the  other  parts  to  continue  acting  in  the  same 
proportionate  degree  as  formerly,  the  whole  must  be 
soon  exhausted ;  (for  increased  action  would  require 
for  Its  support  an  increased  quantity  of  energy.) 

But  upon  this  principle,  when  action  is  much  in- 
creased in  one  part,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  diminished 
in  some  other,  the  general  sum  or  degree  of  action  in 
the  body  is  thus  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and 
consequently  the  system  suffers  les3. 

SYMPHYSIS.  (From  avv,  together,  and  ijiuio,  to 
grow.)  Mediate  connexion.  A  genus  of  the  con- 
nexion of  bones,  in  which  they  are  united  by  means 
of  an  intervening  body.  It  comprehends  four  species. 
viz.  synchondrosis,  syssarcosis,  syneurosis,  and  syn 
desmosis. 

SY'MPHYTUM.  (From  av^via,  to  unite:  so 
called  because  it  is  supposed  to  unite  and  close  the  lips 
of  wounds  together.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:aii 
system.     Class,  Pe.-ntavd.ri  a;  Order,  Monotrynia. 

2.  The  pharmncopceial  name  of  the  comfrey  See 
Symphytum  officinale, 

Symphytum  maculositm.     See  Pulmonaria  ojjiex 
nalts. 
Symphytum  minus.    See  Prunella. 
Symphytum  officinal*.    The  systematic  name  of 
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the  comfrcy.  Consolida  major.  This  plant,  Symphy 
turn — foliis-ovatis  lanceolatis  dccurrentibus,  is  admi- 
nistered where  the  althia  cannot  be  obtained,  its  roots 
abounding  with  a  viscid  glutinous  juice,  whose  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  altfuca. 

Symphytum  petrxum.    See  Coris  monspeliensis. 

Syna'nciie.    See  Cynanchc. 

Syna'nchica.  (From  cvvayxit  tne  quinsey :  so 
called  from  its  uses  in  that  disease.)     Ouiuseywort. 

SYNARTHROSIS.  (From ovv, together, and apOpov, 
a  joint )  Immoveable  connexion.  A  genus  of  con- 
nexion of  bones,  in  which  they  are  united  together  by 
an  immoveable  union.  It  has  three  species,  viz.  suture, 
harmony,  and  gomphosis. 

S  YNASTOMO'SIS.  This  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  Anastomosis. 

SYNCHONDROSIS.  (From  aw,  with, and  xovSpos, 
a  cartilage.)  A  species  of  symphysis,  in  which  one 
none  is  united  with  another  by  means  of  an  interven- 
ing cartilage;  as  the  vertebra  and  the  bones  of  the 
pubes. 

SYNCHONDROTO'MIA.  (From  avvxov?ipuois,lhe 
symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  tcuvoi,  to  cut.)  The  opera- 
tion of  dividing  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes. 

SY'NCHYSUS.  (From  (ruyxfu),  to  confound.)  A 
solution  nf  the  vitreous  humour  into  a  fine  attenuated 
aqueous  fluid.  In  Cullen's  Nosology,  it  is  a  variety  of 
1)19  species  caligo  pupilla. 

Synci'pitis  ossa.     See  Parietal  bones. 

SY'NCIPUT.  {Synciput  vel  sinciput,  itis.  n.) 
The  forepart  of  the  head  or  cranium. 

SY'NCOPE.  (From  cvv,  with,  and  kotTIu,  to  cut, 
nr  strike  down.)  Animi  deliquium;  Lcipothymia ; 
Dcfectio  animi;  Dissolutio  ;  Ezanimatio ;  Asphyxia; 
Virium  lapsus;  Apopsychia ;  Apsyehia ;  Kcchysis. 
Fainting  or  swooning.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
.Vcu roses,  and  Order  Adynamia!,  of  Cullen,  in  which 
the  respiration  and  action  of  the  heart  either  cease,  or 
become  much  weaker  than  usual,  with  paleness  and 
coldness,  arising  from  diminished  energy  of  the  brain, 
or  from  organic  aflections  of  the  heart.  Species:  1. 
Syncope  cardiaca,  the  cardiac  syncope,  arising  without 
a  visible  caus£,  and  with  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  during  wie  intervals,  ana  depending  generally  on 
some  organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  neighbouring 
vessels. 

2.  Syncope  occasionalis,  the  exciting  cause  being 
manifest. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by  anxiety  about 
the  praecordia,  a  sense  of  fulness  ascending  from  the 
stomach  towards  the  head,  vertigo  or  confusion  of  ideas, 
dimness  of  sight,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  The 
attacks  are  frequently  attended  with,  or  end  in,  vomit- 
ing, and  sometimes  in  epileptic  or  other  convulsions. 
The  causes  are  sudden  and  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind,  pungent  or  disagreeable  odours,  derangement  of 
.the  prima;  vie,  debility  from  preceding  disorders,  loss 
of  blood  spontaneous  or  artificial,  the  operation  of  para- 
centesis, fee.  During  the  paroxysm  the  nostrils  are  to 
be  stimulated  with  s<  nie  of  the  preparations  of  am  mo- 
nia,  or  these  may  be  exhibited  internally,  if  the  patient 
is  capable  of  swallowing ;  but  when  the  disease  has 
originated  from  large  lossof  blood, such  stimulants  must 
be  used  cautiously.  When  it  is  connected  with  a  (lis 
ordered  state  of  the  stomach,  if  an  emetic  can  be  'riven. 
or  vomiting  excited  by  irritating  the  fauces,  it  will  pro 
iahly  afford  relief  Sometimes  sprinkling  the  face  with 
cold  water  will  recover  the  patient.  And  when  there 
is  reason  for  supposing  an  accumulation  about  the 
lieai  t,  the  disease  not  having  arisen  from  debilitating 
causes,  a  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  made 
with  propriety.  Between  the  (its  we  should  endeavour 
to  strengthen  the  constitution,  where  debility  appears 
concerned  in  producing  them,  and  the  several  exciting 
causes  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  When 
organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  parts  connected 
with  it,  exist,  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  palliate  the 
attacks  of  fainting  ;  unless  the  primary  disease  can  be 
removed,  which  is  extremely  rare. 

Syncope  anoinosa.     See  Angina  pectoris. 

HYNDESMOLO'GIA.  (From ovvitauos,* ligament, 
and  Aoyoc,  a  discourse.)    The  doctrine  of  the  ligaments. 

Syndesmo-pharynoiuis.  See  Constrictor  phnryn- 
<ris  medint. 

SYNDESMOSIS.     (From   ovvScouoc,  a  ligament.) 
That  species  of  symphysis  or  mediate  connexion  of 
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bones  in  which  they  are  united  by  ligament,  a-,  thr 
radius  with  the  ulna. 

SYNDE'SMUS.  (From  cvvitu),  to  bind  together.) 
A  ligament. 

SYNE'CHIA.  Tcvcxia.  A  concretion  of  the  iris 
with  the  cornea,  or  with  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  The  proximate  cause  is  adhesion  of  these  parts, 
the  consequence  of  inflammation.  The  remote  causes 
are,  a  collapse  of  the  cornea,  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  a 
swelling  or  tumefied  cataract,  hypopium,  or  original 
formation.    The  species  of  this  disorder  are, 

1.  Synechia  anterior  totalis,  or  a  concretion  of  the 
iris  with  the  cornea.  This  species  is  known  by  in- 
specting the  parts.  The  pupil  in  this  species  is  dilated 
or  coarctated,  or  it  is  found  concreted ;  from  whence 
various  lesions  of  vision. 

2.  Synechia  anterior  partialis,  when  only  some  part 
of  the  iris  is  accreted.  This  concretion  is  observed  in 
one  or  many  places ;  from  hence  the  pupil  is  variously 
disfigured,  and  ati  inordinate  motion  of  the  pupil  is  per- 
ceived. 

3.  Synechia  anterior  composita,  when  not  only  the 
whole  iris,  but  also  a  prolapse  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
unites  with  the  cornea. 

4.  Synechia  posterior  totalis,  or  a  concretion  of  the 
whole  uvea,  with  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 

5.  Synechia  posterior  partialis,  when  only  some  part 
of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  concreted  with 
the  uvea  and  cornea.  This  accretion  is  simplex,  du- 
plex, triplex,  or  in  many  places. 

6.  Synechia  complicata,  with  an  amaurosis,  cataract 
mydriasis,  mvosis.  or  svnizesis. 

SYNEURO'SIS.  (From  ovv,  with,  and  vcvpoi;  a 
nerve,  because  the  ancients  included  membranes,  liga- 
ments, and  tendons  under  the  head  of  nerves.)  A  spe- 
cies of  symphysis,  in  which  one  hone  is  united  to  an- 
other  by  means  of  an  intervening  membrane. 

SYNGENESIA.  (From  crux,  together,  and  ysraus, 
generation.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants,  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnams,  consisting  of  plants  in  which 
the  anthers  are  united  into  a  tube,  the  filaments  on  which 
they  are  supported  being  mostly  separate  and  distinct. 
The  flowers  are  compound. 

SYNIZE'SIS.  A  perfect  concretion  and  coarctation 
of  the  pnpil.  It  is  known  by  the  absence  of  the  pupil, 
and  a  total  loss  of  vision.    The  species  are, 

1.  Synizesis  nativa,  with  which  infants  are  some- 
times horn.  In  this  case,  by  an  error  of  the  first  con- 
formation of  the  pupil,  there  is  no  perforation  ;  it  is 
very  rarely  found. 

2.  Synizesis  accidentalis,  a  concretion  of  the  pupil, 
from  an  inflammation  or  exulceration  of  the  uvea  or 
iris,  or  from  a  defect  of  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  hu 
niour. 

3.  Synizesis,  from  a  secession  of  the  iris  or  cornea. 
From  whatever  cause  it  may  happen,  the  effect  is  cer- 
tain, for  the  pupil  contracts  its  diameter;  the  longitu 
dinal  fibres,  separated  from  the  circle  of  the  cornea, 
cannot  resist  the  orbicular  fibres:  from  hence  the  pupil 
is  wholly  or  partially  contracted. 

4.  Synizesis  complicata.  or  that  which  is  complicated 
with  an  amaurosis,  synechia,  or  other  occular  disease. 
The  amaurosis,  or  gutta  serena.  is  known  by  the  tota 
absence  of  light  to  the  retina.  We  can  distinguish  this 
not  only  by  the  pupil  being  closed,  but  likewise  the  eye- 
lids ;  tor  whether  the  eyelids  be  open  or  shut,  all  is 
darkness  to  the  patient.  The  oilier  complicated  cases 
are  known  by  viewing  the  eye,  and  considering  tb* 
putts  anatomically. 

5.  Synizesis  spuria,  is  a  closing  of  the  pupil  by  mu 
ens.  pus,  or  grinnous  blood. 

SY'NOChA.  (From  ovvsx>*i  to  continue.)  Fcbris 
synocho.  Inflammatory  fever.  A  species  of  continued 
lever,  characterized  by  increased  heat;  pulse  frequent 
strong.  h«rd  ;  urine  high  -coloured  ;  senses  not  impaired! 
This  fever  is  so  named  from  its  being  attended  with 
symptoms  denoting  general  inflammation  in  the  system 
by  which  we  shall  always  be  able  readily  to  distinguish 
it  from  either  the  nervous  or  putt  id.  It"  makes  hs  at 
tack  tit  till  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in. 
the  spring  ;  and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  ages  and  habits, 
but  more  particularly  those  In  the  vigour  of  life,  .with 
strong  elastic  fibres,  and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  I) 
is  a  species  of  fever  almost  peculiar  to  cold  and  tempe 
rate  climates,  being  rarely,   f  ever,  met  with  in  ven 
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/arm  ones,  except  among  Europeans  lately  arrived  ; 
and  even  then,  the  inflammatory  stage  is  of  very  abort 
(Juration,  as  it  very  soon  assumes  either  the  nervous  or 
putrid  type. 

The  exciting  causes  are  sudden  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  swallowing  cold  liquors,  when  the  body  is  much 
heated  by  exercise,  too  free  a  use  of  vinous  and  spirit 
uous  liquors,  great  intemperance,  violent  passions  of  the 
mind,  the  sudden  suppression  of  habitual  evacuations, 
and  the  sudden  repulsion  of  eruptions.  It  may  be  doubt 
ed  if  this  fever  ever  originates  from  personal  infection  ; 
but  it  is  possible  for  it  to  appear  as  an  epidemic  among 
such  as  are  of  a  robust  habit,  from  a  peculiar  slate  of 
tile  atmosphere.  It  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  lassitude 
and  inactivity,  succeeded  by  vertigo,  rigors,  and  pains 
over  the  whole  body,  but  more  particularly  in  the  bead 
and  back;  which  symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by 
redness  of  the  face  and  eyes,  great  restlessness,  intense 
heat,  and  unquenchable  thirst,  oppression  of  breathing, 
and  nausea.  The  skin  is  dry  and  parched;  the  tongue 
is  of  a  scarlet  colour  at  the  sides,  and  furred  w  itli  white 
in  the  centre  ;  the  urine  is  red  and  scanty  ;  the  body  is 
costive;  and  there  is  a  quickness,  with  a  fulness  and 
hardness  in  (he  pulse,  not  much  affected  by  any  pres- 
sure made  on  the  artery.  If  the  febrile  symptoms  run 
very  high,  and  proper  means  are  not  used  at  an  early 
period,  stupor  and  delirium  come  on,  the  imagination 
becomes  much  disturbed  and  hurried,  and  the  patient 
raves  violently.  The  disease  usually  goes  through  its 
course  in  about  fourteen  days,  and  terminates  in  a  crisis, 
either  by  diaphoresis,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose,  or  the  deposite  of  a  copious  sediment  in  the  urine; 
which  crisis  is  usually  preceded  by  some  variation  in 
the  pulse. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  termination  of  the  disease 
must  be  formed  from  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and 
the  nature  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  or 
continues  many  days  with  stupor  or  delirium,  the  event 
may  be  doubtful ;  but  if  to  these  are  added,  picking  at 
the  bed-clothes,  startings  of  the  tendons,  involuntary 
discharges  by  stool  and  urine,  and  hiccups,  it  will  then 
certainly  be  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  febrile  heat 
abates,  the  other  symptoms  moderate,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  a  crisis,  we  may  then  expect  a  recovery. 
In  a  few  instances,  this  fever  has  been  known  to  ter- 
minate in  mania. 

On  opening  those  who  die  of  an  inflammatory  fever, 
an  effusion  is  often  perceived  within  the  cranium,  and 
now  and  then,  topical  affections  of  some  of  the  viscera 
are  to  be  observed. 

The  chief  indication  in  synocha  is  to  lessen  the  ex- 
cessive vascular  action  by  evacuations,  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic reeimen.  Of  the  former,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  blood-letting,  which  should  be  freely  prac- 
tised in  this  disease,  making  a  large  orifice  into  the 
vein,  and  taking  from  ten  to  twenty-four  ounces  of 
blood,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  disorder  may  some- 
times be  cut  short  at  once  by  this  active  treatment  in 
the  beginning  ;  but  if  it  should  continue  urgent,  and  the 
strength  of  the  pulse  keep  up,  the  repetition  of  it  within 
more  moderate  limits  will  be  from  time  to  time  advisa- 
ble. Purging  i3  next  in  efficacy,  especially  with  those 
articles  which  produce  copious  serous  discharges,  and 
thoroughly  clear  out  the  intestines,  as  the  saline  cathar- 
tics, with  infusion  of  senna,  jalap  with  supertartrate  of 
potassa,  &c.  As  the  disease  advances,  however,  we 
must  act  less  on  this  part,  and  attempt  to  promote  the 
other  discharges,  particularly  that  by  the  skin :  for 
which  purpose  calomel,  antimonials,  and  the  saline 
diaphoretics  are  to  he  exhibited.  The  antiphlogistic 
regimen  consists  in  obviating  stimuli  of  svery  kind,  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  safely ;  impressions  on  the 
senses,  particularly  the  sight  and  hearing,  bodily  and 
mental  exertion,  &c.  must  be  guarded  against  as  much 
as  possible.  The  diet  should  be  of  the  most  sparing 
kind ;  barley-water,  or  other  mild  liquid,  with  some 
icid,  perhaps,  added,  or  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa  dis- 
solved in  it,  taken  in  small  quantities  from  time  to 
time,  chiefly  to  quench  the  thirst,  and  cool  the  body, 
will  be  the  most  proper ;  strictly  interdicting  animal 
food,  fermented  liquors,  and  the  like.  The  stimulus  of 
oeat  must  be  especially  obviated  by  lisht  clothing,  or 
even  exposing  the  body  to  the  air,  ventilating  the  apart- 
ment, sprinkling  the  floor  with  vinegar  and  water,  ice. 
When  the  head  is  much  affected,  besides  the  general 
-reatment,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  blood  locally,  have 
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the  head  sflaved  andcooled  by  sunn-  evaporating  lotion, 

apply  a  blister  to  the  neck,  and,  perhaps,  stimulate  the 
lowor  extremities.  In  like  manner,  any  other  organ 
being  particularly  pi  eased  upon,  may  require  additional 
means,  which  will  be  sufficiently  understood  b>  advert- 
ing to  the  several  phlegmasia-. 

SY'NOCHUS,  (from  ovvcxu,  t0  continue.)  A 
raized  (ever,  A  species  of  continued  fever,  com 
inencing  with  symptoms  of  synocha,  and  terminating  in 
typhus:  BO  that  synocha  and  typhus,  blended  together 
in  a  slight  degree,  seem  to  constitute  this  species  of 
fever,  the  former  being  apt  to  preponderate  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  the  latter  towards  its  termination. 

Every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  enervate  the 

body,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  remote  cause  of  this 
fever  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  often   arising  from 

great  bodily  fatigue,  too  great  an  Indulgence  in  esnaual 
pleasures,  violent  exertion,  Intemperance  In  drinking, 
and  errors  in  diet,  and  now  and  then  likewise  from  the 
suppression  of  some  long  accustomed  discbarge.  ( 'cr- 
tain  passions  of  the  mind  (such  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety, 
and  joy,)  have  been  enumerated  among  the  causes  or 

fever,  and  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  probable,  they  may 
have  given  rise  to  it ;  but  the  concurrence  of  some 
other  powers  seems  generally  necessary  to  produce  this 
effect  The  nio^t  usual  and  universal  cause  of  this 
fever  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body;  and  its 
morbid  effect  sseem  to  depend  partly  upon  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cold  itself,  and  partly  upon  certain 
circumstances  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  circumstances  which  seem  to  give  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  due  effect,  are  its  degree  of  intensity,  the 
length  of  time  which  it  is  applied  ;  its  being  applied 
generally,  or  only  in  a  current  ot  air,  its  having  a  degree 
of  moisture  accompanying  it,  and  its  being  a  consider- 
able or  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold.  The  circum- 
stances of  persons  rendering  them  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  cold,  seem  to  be  debility,  induced  either  by 
great  fatigue,  or  violent  exertions,  by  long  lasting,  by 
the  want  of  natural  rest,  by  severe  evacuations,  by 
preceding  disease,  by  errors  in  diet,  by  intemperance 
in  drinking,  by  great  sensuality,  by  too  close  an  appli- 
cation to  study,  or  giving  way  to  grief,  (ear,  or  great 
anxiety,  by  depriving  the  body  of  part  of  its  accustomed 
clothing,  by  exposing  any  one  particular  part  of  It, 
while  the  rest  is  kept  of  its  usual  warmth,  or  by  ex- 
posing it  generally  or  suddenly  to  cold  when  heated 
much  beyond  its  usual  temperature  ;  these  we  may, 
therefore,  look  upon  as  so  many  causes  giving  an  effect 
to  cold  which  it  otherwise  might  not  have  produced. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  fever  seems  to  be  breathing 
air  contaminated  by  the  vapours  arising  either  directly 
or  originally  from  the  body  of  a  person  labouring  under 
the  disease.  A  peculiar  matter  is  supposed  to  generate 
in  the  body  of  a  person  affected  with  fever,  and  this 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  being  applied  to  one 
in  health,  will  no  doubt  often  cause  fever  to  take  place 
in  him,  which  has  induced  many  to  suppose,  that  this 
infectious  matter  is  produced  in  all  fevers  whatever, 
and  that  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  contagious. 

The  effluvia  arising  from  the  tinman  body,  if  long 
confined  to  one  place  without  being  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere,  will,  it  is  well  known,  acquire  a  r-ingulai 
virulence,  and  will,  if  applied  to  the  bodies  of  men 
become  the  cans'-  of  fever.  Exhalations,  arising  from 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefac 
tion,  have  been  looked  upon  as  another  general  cause 
of  fever :  marshy  or  moist  grounds,  acted  upon  by  heat 
for  any  length  of  time,  usually  send  forth  exhalations 
which  prove  a  never-failing  source  of  fever,  but  more 
particularly  in  warm  climates.  Various  hypotheses 
have  been  inaintained,  with  respect  to  the  proximate 
cause  of  fever;  some  supposing  it  to  be  a  lentor  or 
viscidity  prevailing  in  the  mass  of  blood,  and  stagnating 
in  the  extreme  vessels  ;  others,  that  it  is  a  noxious  mat- 
ter introduced  into,  or  generated  in,  the  body,  and  that 
the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  an 
effort  of  nature  to  expel  the  morbific  matter;  others, 
that  it  consisted  in  an  increased  secretion  of  bile  ;  anc 
others  again,  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  spasmodic 
constriction  of  tiie  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  t  he- 
body  ;  which  last  was  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  late 
Dr.  Cullen. 

An  attack  of  this  fever  is  generally  marked  by  tin 
patient's  being  seized  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
languor,  or  sense  of  debility,  together  with  a  sluggish- 
ness in  motion,  and  frequent  yawning  and  stretching 
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&}  face  and  extremities  at  the  same  time  become  pale, 
and  the  skin  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  ap- 
pears constricted;  lie  then  perceives  a  sensation  of 
cold  in  his  hack,  passing  from  thence  over  his  whole 
frame;  and  this  sense  of  cold  continuing  to  increase, 
tremors  in  the  limbs  and  rigors  of  the  body  succeed. 

With  these  there  is  a  loss  of  appetite,  want  of  taste 
.  in  the  mouth,  slight  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins, 
small  and  frequent  respirations.  The  sense  of  cold 
and  its  effects  after  a  little  time  becomes  less  violent, 
and  are  alternated  with  flushings,  and  at  last,  going  oil 
altogether,  they  are  succeeded  by  great  heat  diffused 
generally  over  the  whole  body ;  the  face  looks  flushed, 
the  skin  is  dry,  as  likewise  the  tongue  ,  universal  rest- 
lessness prevails,  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  op- 
pression at  the  chest,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  an 
inclination  to  vomit.  There  is  likewise  a  great  thirst 
and  costiveness,  and  the  pulse  is  full  anil  frequent, 
beating,  perhaps,  'JO  or  100  strokes  in  a  minute.  When 
the  symptoms  run  very  high,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  a  delirium 
will  aiise.  In  this  fever,  as  well  as  most  others,  there 
is  generally  an  increase  of  symptoms  towards  evening. 

If  the  disease  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  eilher  by  its 
continuing  a  long  time,  or  by  the  severity  of  its  symp- 
toms, then  a  starting  of  the  tendous,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, involuntary  discharges  by  urine  and  stool, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  hiccoughs,  will  be 
observed  ;  where  no  such  appearances  take  place,  the 
disease  will  go  through  its  course. 

As  a  fever  once  produced  will  go  on,  although  its 
cause  be  entirely  removed,  and  as  the  continued  or 
fresh  application  of  a  cause  of  fever  neither  will  in- 
crease that  which  is  already  produced,  nor  occasion  a 
new  one,  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  duration 
of  fever ;  and  it  is  only  by  attending  to  certain  appear- 
ances or  changes,  which  usually  take  place  on  the 
approach  of  a  crisis,  that  we  can  form  any  opinion  or 
decision.  The  symptoms  pointing  out  the  approach 
of  a  crisis  are,  the  pulse  becoming  soft,  moderate,  and 
near  its  natural  speed;  the  tongue  losing  its  fur  and 
becoming  clean,  with  an  abatement  of  thirst;  the  skin 
being  covered  with  a  gentle  moisture,  and  feeling  soft 
to  the  touch;  the  secretory  organs  performing  their 
several  offices ;  and  the  urine  depositing  flaky  crystals 
of  a  dirty  red  colour,  and  becoming  turbid  on  being 
allowed  to  stand  any  time. 

Many  physicians  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  all  acute  diseases,  except 
those  of  a  putrid  kind,  which  usually  determines  them 
to  be  of  a  certain  duration,  and,  therefore,  that  these 
terminations,  when  salutary,  happen  at  certain  periods 
of  the  disease  rather  than  at  others,  unless  disturbed  in 
their  progress  by  an  improper  mode  of  treatment,  or 
the  arising  of  some  accidental  circumstance.  These 
periods  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  critical  days  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  present, 
have  been  pretty  generally  admitted.  The  trulh  of 
them,  Dr.  Thomas  thinks,  can  hardly  be  disputed, 
however  they  may  be  interrupted  by  various  causes. 
A  great  number  of  phenomena  show  us,  that  both  in 
the  sound  state  and  the  diseased,  nature  has  a  ten- 
dency to  observe  certain  periods;  for  instance,  the 
vicissitudes  of  sleeping  and  watching  occurring  with 
such  regularity  to  every  one;  the  accurate  periods  that 
the  menstrual  flux  observes,  and  the  exact  time  of 
pregnancy  in  all  viviparous  animals,  and  many  other 
such  instances  that  might  be  adduced,  all  prove  this 
law. 

With  respect  to  diseases,  every  one  must  have 
observed  the  definite  periods  which  take  place  in 
regular  intermittents,  as  well  those  universal  as  topical ; 
in  the  course  of  true  inflammation,  Which  at  the  fourth, 
or  at  the  farthest  the  seventh  day,  is  resolved,  or  after 
this  period  change*  into  eithet  abscess,  gangrene,  or 
scirrhus;  in  exanthematous  eruptions,  which,  if  they 
tire  favourable  and  regular,  appear  on  a  certain  and 
definite  day  ;  for  example,  the  small-pox  about  the 
fourth  day.  All  these  appear  to  he  founded  on  im- 
mutable laws,  according  to  which  the  motions  of  the 
body  In  health  and  In  disease  are  governed. 

The  days  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  termination  of 
continued  fevers  principally  happens,  are  the  third, 
fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh, fourteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  twentieth. 

A  simple  continued  fever  terminates  always  by  a 
regular  crisis  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  or  from 
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the  febrile  matter  falling  on  some  particular  parts,  h 
excites  inflammation,  abscess,  eruption,  or  destroys  the 
patient. 

Great  anxiety,  loss  of  strength,  intense  heat,  stupor, 
delirium,  irregularity  in  the  pulse,  twitchings  in  the 
fingers  and  hands,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  starlings 
of  the  tendons,  hiccoughs,  involuntary  evacuation-, 
by  urine  and  stool,  and  such  like  symptoms,  point  out 
the  certain  approach  of  death. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  senses  remain  clear  and 
distinct,  the  febrile  heat  abates,  the  skin  is  soft  and 
moist,  the  pulse  becomes  moderate  and  is  regular,  and 
the  urine  deposites  flaky  crystals,  we  may  then  expect 
a  speedy  and  happy  termination  of  the  disease. 

The  usual  appearances  which  are  to  be  observed  on 
dissection  of  those  who  die  of  this  fever,  are  an  effusion 
within  the  cranium,  and  topical  affections  perhaps  of 
some  viscera. 

This  disease  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  the  treatmenl 
must  be  modified  accordingly.  In  the  beginning,  the 
same  plan  is  to  be  pursued  as  in  synocha,  except  that 
we  must  he  more  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  in 
proportion  as  there  is  less  power  in  the  system,  to  main- 
tain the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; 
although  if  any  important  part  should  be  much  af- 
fected, we  must  act  more  vigorously,  to  prevent  its 
disorganization,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  life. 
When  the  character  of  the  disease  is  changed,  the 
means  proper  will  be  such  as  are  pointed  out  under  the 
head  of  Typhus. 

SYNO'VIA.  (A  term  of  no  radical  meaning, 
coined  by  Paracelsus.)  An  unctuous  fluid  secreted 
from  certain  glands  in  the  joint  in  which  it  is  contained. 
Its  use  is  to  lubricate  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the 
artirulatory  bones,  and  to  facilitate  their  motions. 

SYNOVIAL.  Synovialis.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
synovia,  or  fluid  of  the  joints. 

Synovial  glands.  Glandula  synoviales.  The 
assemblage  of  a  fatty  fimbriated  structure  within  the 
cavities  of  some  joints. 

SYNTENO'SIS.  (From  aw,  with,  and  revuv,  a 
tendon.)  A  species  of  articulation  where  the  bones 
are  connected  together  by  tendons. 

Synte'xis.  (From  avvrrixus,  to  dissolve.)  A  ma- 
rasmus or  wasting  of  the  body. 

SY'NTHESIS.  (From  ovvTiOriiu,  to  compose.) 
Combination.     See  Jinalysis. 

Syntheti'smus.  (From  avvdeui,  to  concur.)  The 
reduction  of  a  fracture. 

Synulo'tica.  (From  otjvouXouj,  to  cicatrize.)  Me- 
dicines which  heal  wounds. 

SYPHILIS.  (The  name  of  a  shepherd,  who  fed 
the  flocks  of  king  Alcithous,  who,  proud  of  their  num- 
ber and  beauty,  insulted  the  sun  ;  as  a  punishment  for 
which,  fable  relates,  that  this  disease  was  sent  on 
earth  ;  or  from  <ri0Xof,  filthy.)  Lues  venerea  ;  .Morbus 
gallicus ;  .flphrodisius  viorbus  ;  .Morbus  indicus ; 
Morbus  neapolitanus  ;  Patursa.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  Class  Cachexia,  and  Order  Impetigines ,  of 
Cullcn.  Towards  the  ilose  of  the  inemorable  fifteenth 
century,  about  the  year  1494  or  1495,  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  sudden  an 
pearance  of  this  disease.  The  novelty  of  its  symptom's, 
and  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  it  was  propa 
gated  throughout  every  part  of  the  known  world,  soon 
made  it  an  important  object  of  medical  inquiry. 

In  common  language,  it  is  said  a  person  has  syphilis 
or  is  poxed,  when  the  venereal  poison  has  been  re- 
ceived into,  or  is  diffused  through  the  system,  and  there 
produces  its  peculiar  effects,  as  ulcers  of  the  mouth  or 
fauces,  spots,  tetters,  and  ulcers  of  the  skin,  pains, 
swelling,  and  caries  of  the  bones,  &c.  But  as  long  as 
the  effects  of  the  poison  are  local  and  confined  to  or 
near  the  genitals,  the  disorder  is  not  called  syphilis, 
lues  venerea,  nor  pox  ;  but  distinguished  by  some  par- 
ticular name,  according  to  its  different  seat  or  appear- 
ance; such  as  gonorrhoea  venerea,  chancre,  or  bubo. 

The  venereal  disease  is  always  produced  bv  a  poison. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  this  poison,  we"  know  no 
more  than  we  do  about  that  of  the  smallpox  or  an; 
other  contagion  ;  we  know  only  that  it  produces  pen;" 
liar  effects.  The  smallest  particle  of  this  poison  is 
sufficient  to  bring  on  the  most  violent  disorder  over  I  he 
whole  body.  It  seems  to  spread  and  diffuse  itself  bj 
akindof  fermentation  and  assimilation  of  matter;  and, 
like  other  contagions,  it  requires  some  time  after  being 
applied  to  the  human  body,  before  it  produces  thai 
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effect.  Il  is  not  known  whether  it  has  different  de- 
grees of  acrimony  and  volatility,  or  whether  it  is 
always  the  same  in  its  nature,  varying  only  with  regard 
to  the  particular  part  to  which  it  v>  applied,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  different  nabit  and  constitution  or  par- 
ticular idiosyncrasy  ot'  the  person  who  receives  the 
infection.  We  know  that  mercury  possesses  a  certain 
and  specific  power  ol  destroying  the  veueieal  virus; 
out  we  a  e  quite  uncertain  whether  it  acts  by  a  sedative, 
adstriiigtnl.  or  evacuant  quality  ;  or,  which  is  not  un- 
likely, by  a  chemical  elective  attraction  whereby  both 
nfastances  uniting  with  one  another  arc  changed  to  a 
third,  which  is  no  more  hurtful,  but  lias  some  new 
properties  entirely  distinct  from  those  which  any  of 
them  had  before  they  were  united.  The  variolous 
miasma,  we  know,  produces  its  effects  in  about  twenty 
or  twenty-four  days  after  the  infection  is  received  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  eight  or  ten  days  if  by  inoculation, 
but  the  venereal  virus  seems  to  keep  no  particular 
period.  At  some  times,  and,  perhaps,  in  particular 
persons,  Dr.  Swediaur  has  seen  chancres  arise  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours,  nay,  in  a  still  shorter  time, 
indeed  lie  mentions  in  a  few  minutes,  after  an  impure 
coition;  whereas  in  most  cases,  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance only  in  so  many  days.  The  generality  of 
men  feel  the  first  symptoms  of  a  clap  between  the 
second  and  fifth  days  after  an  impure  col  tUS  ;  hut  there 
are  instances  where  they  do  not  appear  till  after  as  many 
weeks  or  months.  Dr.  S.  was  consulted  by  a  young 
man,  who  was  seized  with  a  violent  discharge  from  the 
glans  along  with  a  phimosis,  but  without  any  chancres, 
four  weeks  after  coition  ;  and  during  all  the  interval, 
he  fell  not  the  least  symptom  of  the  disease.  Some 
years  aso,  a  gentleman  went  out  from  London,  in 
seemingly  perfect  health,  to  the  East  Indies  ;  but  on 
his  arrival  in  that  hot  climate,  after  a  voyage  of  four 
months,  a  violent  clap  broke  out  before  he  went  on 
shore,  though  he  could  have  received  no  infection 
during  the  voyage,  as  there  was  not  a  woman  on  board. 
There  are  instances  which  render  it  probable  that  the 
virus  may  lie  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  and  perhaps  longer, 
on  the  surface  of  the  genitals  before  it  is  absorbed  ; 
and  were  it  not  then  to  produce  a  chancre,  might  pro- 
bably not  he  absorbed  at  all.  We  see  daily  examples, 
where  common  women  communicate  the  infection  to 
different  men  in  the  space  of  several  weeks,  while  they 
themselves  have  not  the  least  symptom  of  syphilis 
local  or  universal,  the  poison  lying  all  that  time  in  the 
vagina  harmless,  and  generally  without  being  absorbed. 
How  long  the  venereal  virus  may  lurk  in  the  body  itself, 
after  it  has  been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  blood, 
before  it  produces  any  sensible  effect,  is  a  matter  ol 
equal  uncertainty.  There  is  scarcely  a  practitioner 
who  has  not  observed  instances  of  its  remaining  harm- 
less for  weeks  or  even  months  in  the  body.  Dr.  Swe- 
diaur had  a  case,  where,  after  lying  dormant  for  half  a 
year,  it  broke  out  with  unequivocal  symptoms.  But 
the  following  instance,  if  il  be  depended  upon,  is  still 
more  extraordinary : 

Some  years  ago,  says  the  above  writer,  I  was  con- 
sulted by  a  gentleman  about  a  sore  throat,  which  1 
declared  to  be  venereal.  My  patient  was  astonished  ; 
and  assured  me  that  for  nine  years  past  he  had  not  had 
the  least  venereal  complaint,  nor  had  he  any  reason  to 
believe  he  had  since  received  any  infection ;  but  that 
he  had  been  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  was  affected 
with  a  violent  clap.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  being 
to  appearance  in  good  health,  he  married,  and  conti- 
nued perfectly  free  of  any  such  complaint  ever  since. 
By  a  mercurial  course,  however,  the  complaint  for 
which  he  applied  to  me  was  completely  removed. 
With  regard  to  its  effects,  the  venereal  poison  follows  no 
constant  rule ;  for  though,  in  general,  it  affects  first  the 
throat,  where  it  produces  ulcerations,  in  others  it 
exerts  its  virulence  on  the  skin  or  bones.  While  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  are  thus  easily  affected  by 
this  poison,  there  are  some  few  who  seem  to  be 
altogether  unsusceptible  of  the  infection  :  as  happens 
equally  with  the  variolous  contagion,  though  they  go 
into  infected  places,  and  expose  themselves  to  inocula- 
tion or  every  hazard  by  which  the  disease  is  generally 
Communicated. 

Some  persons  are  more  liable  than  others  to  be  in- 
fccted  who  are  seemingly  of  the  same  habit;  nay,  the 
rery  same  person  seems  to  be  more  liable  to  he  infected 
at  cme  time  than  another,  and  those  who  have  been 
once  infected  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  catch  the  infec 
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tion  a  second  time,  than  those  who  never  were  mfectod 
before  with  the  disease,  The  climate,  season,  age, 
stale  of  health,  idiosyncrasy,  are,  perhaps,  as  in  oilier 
diseases,  the  necessary  predisposing  causes.  The 
same  difference  is  observable  in  the  progress  made  by 
the  disease  alter  the  patient  is  infected.  In  some  the 
progress  is  slow,  and  the  disease  appears  scarcely  to  gain 
any  ground  ;  while-  in  others  it  advances  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  speedily  produces  the  most  ter- 
rible symptoms.  Whether  the  venereal  poison  can  be 
abso.brd  into  the  system,  without  a  previous  excoria- 
tion, or  ulceration  of  the  genitals,  or  some  other  parti 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 

Several  cases,  however,  have  occurred  \\  hich  render  it 
highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  poison  really  is 
now  and  then  absorbed,  without  any  previous  excorl 
alion  or  ulceration  whatsoever,  and  thus  produce* 
buboes  ami  other  \  enereal  symptoms  in  the  body. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  earliest  and  e\  en  by  some 
late  wiilers,  that  il  may" be  caught  by  lying  in  the  same 
bed  or  living  in  the  same  room  with  or  after  an  in- 
fl  ctod  person.     What  may  have  been  the  case  at  the 

commencement  of  the  disease,  'oiinot  he  said,  but  the 
most  accurate  observations  and  experiments  which 

have  been  made  upon  the  subject,  do  not  confirm 
this  to  be  the  case  in  our  times.  Nor  are  nurses  in- 
fected in  the  Lock-Hospital,  where  they  live  night  and 
day  with  patients  in  all  stages  of  the  distemper.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  patients  in  our  times  aie  apt  to 
impose  upon  themselves,  or  upon  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, with  regard  to  this  matter;  and  the  above 
opinion  easily  gains  ground  among  the  vulgar,  espe- 
cially in  countries  where  people  are  more  influenced 
by  prejudices,  superstition,  servile  situation  in  life,  or 
other  circumstances.  Hence,  we  sometimes  hear  the 
most  ridiculous  accounts  given  in  those  countries  by 
friars  and  common  soldiers,  of  the  manner  by  which 
they  came  to  this  disorder  ;  such  as  piles,  gravel,  colics, 
contusions,  fevers,  little-houses,  lying  in  suspected 
beds,  or  lying  in  bed  with  a  suspected  person,  retention 
of  the  semen,  coition  with  a  woman  in  menstruation, 
the  use  of  cider,  bad  wine,  or  beer,  &c. 

Another  question  undecided  is,  whether  the  vene- 
real poison  ever  infects  any  fluid  of  our  body,  besides 
those  of  the  mucous  and  lymphatic  system.  Does  the 
venereal  poison  in  an  infected  woman  ever  affect  the 
milk,  and  consequently  can  the  infection  be  conveyed 
to  the  infant  by  the  milk  alone,  without  any  venereal 
ulcer  on  or  about  the  nipples  ?  It  is  equally  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  whether  the  venereal  disease  is  ever 
conveyed  from  an  infected  father  or  mother,  by  coition 
to  the  foetus,  provided  their  genitals  are  sound  ;  01 
whether  a  child  is  ever  affected  with  venereal  symp- 
toms in  the  uterus  of  an  infected  mother.  Such  in- 
fected infants  as  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Swediaur,  or  of  his  friends,  whose  practice  afforded 
them  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  new-born  infants, 
seemed  rather  to  militate  against  the  opinion.  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  them,  have  ever  been  able  to  observe 
ulcerations  or  other  symptoms  of  a  venereal  kind  upon 
newborn  children  ;  and  such  as  make  their  appearance 
four,  six,  or  eight,  or  more  days  afterward,  on  the 
genitals,  anus,  lips,  mouth,  &.c.  may  lather  be  sup 
posed  to  arise  by  infection  during  the  passage  from 
ulcers  in  the  vagina  of  the  mother,  the  skin  of  the 
infant  being  then  nearly  in  as  tender  a  state  as  the  glans 
penis, or  the  labia  ;  and  this  perhaps  at  the  lime  when 
an  absorption  of  the  venereal  poison  might  more  easily 
take  place  without  a  previous  excoriation, or  ulceration 
of  the  skin.  All  the  ways,  therefore,  by  which  we 
see,  in  our  days,  the  venereal  poison  communicated 
from  an  unhealthy  to  a  healthy  person  .may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads: 

1.  By  the  coition  of  a  healthy  person  with  another 
who  is  infected  with  venereal  disease  of  the  genitals. 

2.  lly  the  coition  of  a  healthy  person  with  another, 
apparently  healthy,  in  whose  genitals  the  poison  lies 
concealed,  without  having  yet  produced  any  bad 
symptom.  Thus,  a  woman  who  has  perhaps  received 
the  infection  from  a  man  two  or  three  days  before,  may 
during  that  time  infect,  and  often  does  infect,  the  man 
or  men  who  have  to  do  with  her  afterward,  without 
having  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  visible  upon  her- 
self; and  vice  versa,  a  man  may  infect  a  woman  in  tin 
same  manner.  Such  instances  occur  in  practice  every 
day. 

3.  By  sucking;  in  this  case  the  nipples  of  the  tve' 
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nurse  may  be  infected  by  venereal  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
of  the  child:  or,  vice  versd,  the  nipples  of  the  nurse 
being  infected,  will  occasion  venereal  ulcers  in  the 
child's  nose,  mouth,  or  lips.  It  is  uncertain,  as  men- 
tioned above,  whether  the  venereal  poison  was  ever 
propagated  by  means  of  the  milk  from  the  breast. 

4.  By  exposing  to  the  contact  of  venereal  poison  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  kissing,  touching, 
&.c.  especially  if  the  parts  so  exposed  have  been  previ- 
ously excoriated,  wounded,  or  ulcerated  by  any  cause 
whatever.  In  this  manner  we  frequently  see  venereal 
ulcers  arise  in  the  scrotum  and  thighs ;  and  there  are 
some  well-attested  instances  where  the  infection  took 
place  in  the  fingers  of  midwives  or  surgeons.  Several 
instances  are  recorded  of  venereal  ulcers  in  the  nos- 
trils, eyelids,  and  lips  of  persons  who  had  touched  their 
own  genitals,  or  those  of  others,  affected  at  the  time 
with  local  venereal  complaints,  and  then  rubbed  their 
nostrils,  &c.  with  the  fingers,  without  previously  wash- 
ing the  haiii Is.  There  was,  a  few  years,  ago  in  London, 
a  melancholy  example  of  a  young  lady,  who,  after 
having  drawn  a  decayed  tooth,  and  replaced  it  with 
one  taken  immediately  from  a  young  woman  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health,  was  soon  after  affected  with 
an  ulcer  in  the  mouth.  Thesore  manifested  symptoms 
of  a  venereal  nature;  but  such  was  its  obstinacy,  that 
it  resisted  the  most  powerful  mercurial  remedies,  ter- 
minating at  last  in  a  caries  of  the  maxilla,  with  a  most 
shocking  erosion  of  the  mouth  and  face,  by  which  the 
unhappy  patient  was  destroyed.  During  all  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  informed  that  not  the  smallest  venereal 
symptom  was  perceived  in  the  woman  from  whom  the 
sound  tooth  was  procured. 

5.  By  wounding  any  part  of  the  body  with  a  lancet 
or  knife  infected  with  the  venereal  virus.  In  this  in- 
stance there  is  a  similarity  between  the  venereal  poison 
and  that  of  the  small-pox.  There  are  several  exam- 
ples of  the  latter  being  produced  by  bleeding  with  a 
lancet  which  had  been  previously  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  inoculation, or  of  opening  variolous  pustules, 
without  being  properly  cleaned  afterward.  In  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  year  1577,  a  number  of  persons  who  as- 
sembled in  a  house  for  bathing,  had  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  time,  scarified  by  the 
barber,  were  all  of  them  infected  with  the  venereal 
disease,  and  treated  accordingly.  Krato,  the  physi- 
cian, and  Jordan,  who  gave  a  description  of  this  dis- 
temper, are  both  of  opinion  that  it  was  communicated 
by  means  of  the  scarifying  instrument.  And  Van 
Swieten  relates  several  instances  where  the  lues  was 
communicated  by  a  similar  carelessness  in  cleaning 
the  instrument  used  in  bleeding  or  scarification. 

The  venereal  poison  applied  to  the  urethra  and  va- 
gina produce  a  clap.  See  Ootiorrhma.  Coming  into 
contact  with  other  parts,  it  produces  a  chancre  or  bubo 
and  constitutional  symptoms.  Chancre  is  the  primary 
and  immediate  consequence  of  inoculation  with  true 
venereal  matter  in  any  of  the  ways  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  human 
body  :  but  it  generally  shows  itself  in  the  pudenda, 
because  the  infecting  medium  is  there  first  taken  up  in 
the  one  sex,  and  communicated  by  contact  to  the  other. 
It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  these  parts,  for  whenever 
the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  applied  to  a  scratch  on  the 
hand,  linger,  lip,  or  nipple,  the  same  consequence  will 
follow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  slightest 
abrasion  possible,  or  breach  of  the  cuticle,  is  sufficient 
to  give  a  speedy  admission  to  this  destructive  poison. 
A  chancre  makes  its  appearance  with  a  slight  inflam- 
mation which  afterward  ulcerates,  or  there  arises  a 
small  pimple  or  pustule  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid, 
which  soon  breaks  and  forms  into  a  spreading  ulcer. 
The  period  at  which  it  makes  its  appearance  after  in 
feci  inn  is  very  various,  being  most  commonly  in  five  or 
«i\  days,  but  in  some  cases  not  till  after  the  expiration 
of  as  many  weeks.  There  is  both  a  local  and  general 
predisposition  to  chancres:  Jews  and  Mahommedans, 
in  hi  i  the  constant  exposure  of  the  glans  and  loss  of  the 
prepuce,  have  the  cuticle  of  the  glans  penis  of  much 
firmer  texture  than  those  who  have  not  been  circum- 
cised ;  and  they  are,  from  this  circumstance,  much  less 
subject  to  chancres  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  the 
same  reason  thev  who,  from  the  shortness  of  the  pre- 
puce, generally  keep  the  glans  uncovered,  are  not  so 
liable  In  the  diseases  as  Uinse  who  have  long  narrow 
preputia  ;  for  persons  thus  formed  constantly  keep  the 
surface  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  moist  and  tender, 
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and  almost  at  every  cohabitation  are  liable  to  abrasions 
and  to  excoriations. 

There  is  an  intermediate  state  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease between  a  local  and  constitutional  affection,  which 
arises  from  the  absorption  of  venereal  matter  from 
some  surface  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  i~Se  glands 
situated  nearest  the  parts  thus  affected  are  apt  to  be 
come  swelled  and  inflamed,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  what 
is  termed  bubo ;  and  the  parts  of  generation  usually 
coming  first  in  contact  with  the  matter,  so  the  glands 
in  the  groin  generally  afford  this  particular  symptom. 
In  most  cases  the  venereal  virus  is  absorbed  from  a 
chancre  or  an  ulcer  in  the  urethra;  but  instances  have 
occurred  where  a  bubo  has  arisen  without  either  go 
norrhoea  or  any  kind  of  ulceration,  and  where  the  mat  • 
ter  appears  to  have  been  absorbed,  without  any  erosion 
of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

A  bubo  comes  on  with  pain  in  the  groin  accompa- 
nied with  some  degree  of  hardness  and  swelling,  and 
is  at  first  about  the  size  of  a  kidney  bean,  but  continu- 
ing to  increase,  it  at  length  becomes  as  large  as  an  egg, 
occasions  the  person  to  experience  some  difficulty  in 
walking,  and  is  attended  with  a  pulsation  and  throb- 
bing in  the  tumour,  and  a  great  redness  of  the  skin. 
In  some  cases  the  suppuration  is  quickly  completed,  in 
others  it  goes  on  very  slow,  and  in  others  again  the  in- 
flammatory appearances  go  off"  without  any  formation 
of  pus.  In  a  few  instances  the  glans  have  been  known 
to  become  scirrhous.  The  following  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  venereal  bubo.  The  swelling  is  usually 
confined  to  one  gland,  the  colour  of  the  skin  where  in 
flammation  prevails  is  of  a  florid  red.  the  pain  is  very 
acute,  the  progress  from  inflammation  to  suppuration 
and  ulceration  is  generally  very  rapid,  the  suppuration  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  gland,  and  there 
is  only  one  abscess. 

A  bubo  is  never  attended  with  danger,  where  the  in- 
flamed gland  proceeds  on  regularly  to  suppuration,  but 
in  particular  cases  it  acquires  an  indolence  after  coming 
to  a  certain  length,  arising  from  a  scrofulous  taint,  or 
by  being  combined  with  erysipelas  it  terminates  in 
gangrene,  and  occasions  a  great  loss  of  substance. 
This  termination  is,  however,  more  frequently  met  with 
iu  hospitals  than  in  private  practice,  and  may  partly  be 
attributed  to  the  contaminated  state  of  the  air  of  the 
wards  wherein  venereal  oaticnts  are  lodged. 

A  constitutional  taint  is  the  third  form  under  which 
it  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  venereal  poison, is  apt 
to  show  itself,  and  which  always  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  matter  being  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circu- 
lating mass  of  fluids.  The  absorption  of  it  may,  how- 
ever, take  place  in  three  ways  : 

1st,  It  may  be  carried  into  the  circulation,  without 
producing  any  evident  local  effect  on  the  part  to  Whict 
it  was  first  applied 

2dly,  It  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  some  local 
affection,  such  as  either  gonorrhoea,  chancre,  or  bubo. 
And, 

3dly,  It  may  ensue  from  an  application  of  the  matter 
to  a  common  sore  or  wound,  similar  to  what  happens  in 
inoculating  for  the  small-pox. 

The  most  general  way,  however,  in  which  a  consti- 
tutional taint  is  produced,  is  by  an  absorption  of  the 
matter,  either  from  a  chancre  or  a  bubo. 

When  venereal  matter  gets  into  the  system,  some 
symptoms  of  it  may  often  be  observed  in  the  course  of 
six  or  eight  weeks,  or  probably  sooner ;  but  in  some 
eases,  it  will  continue  in  the  circulating  mass  of  fluids 
for  many  months  before  any  visible  signs  of  its  effects 
are  produced.  The  system  being  completely  contami- 
nated, it  then  occasions  many  local  effects  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  shows  itself  under  a  variety  of 
forms,  many  of  which  put  on  the  appearance  of  a'dis- 
tinct  disease.  We  may  presume  that  this  variety  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  difference  of  constitution,  the 
different  kind  of  pa.<s  affected,  and  the  different  state 
these  parts  were  in  at  the  time  the  matteror  poison  was 
applied. 

The  first  symptoms  usually  show  themselves  on  the 
skin  and  in  the  mouth  or  throat.  When  on  the  skin, 
reddish  and  brownish  spots  appear  here  and  there  on 
the  surface,  and  eruptions  of  a  copper  colour  are  dis- 
persed over  different  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  t.ip  of 
Which  there  soon  forms  a  thick  scurf  or  scale.  This 
scurf  falls  oft'  after  a  short  time,  and  is  succeeded  by 
another,  and  the  same  happening  several  times,  and  at 
length  casting  off  deep  scabs,  an  ulcer  is  formed  which 
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discharges  an  Acrid  fuetid  matter.  When  the  matter  is 
secreted  in  t-ie  glands  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  the 
tongue  will  often  he  affected  so  as  to  occasion  a  thick 
Bess  of  speech,  and  the  tonsils,  palate,  and  uvula  will 
become  ulcerated  so  as  to  produce  a  soreness  and  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  and  likewise  a  hoarseness  in  I  In- 
voice. In  a  venereal  ulcer  of  the  tonsil,  a  portion  of  it 
seems  as  kf  it  was  dug  out ;  it  is,  moreover,  very  foul, 
and  has  a  thick,  white  matter  adhering  to  it,  which 
cannot  be  washed  off.  Ry  these  characteristic  marks 
it  may,  in  general,  readily  be  distinguished  from  any 
Jther  speciesof  ulceration  in  these  parts. 

If  the  disease  affects  the  eyes,  obstinate  inflamma- 
tion, and  sometimes  ulceration",  will  also  attack  these 
organs. 

The  matter  sometimes  falls  on  deep-seated  parts, 
such  as  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  periosteum,  ami 
occasions  hard,  painful  swellings  to  arise,  known  by 
the  name  of  nodes. 

When  the  disease  is  suffered  to  take  its  own  course, 
and  not  counteracted  by  proper  remedies,  the  patient 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  afflicted  with  severe 
pains,  but  more  particularly  in  the  night-time  ;  his 
countenance  will  become  sallow,  his  hair  will  fall  off, 
he  will  lose  his  appetite,  strength,  and  flesh,  his  rest 
will  be  much  disturbed  by  night,  and  a  small  fever  of 
the  hectic  kind  will  arise.  The  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  being  likewise  suffered  to  spiead,  and  to  occa- 
sion a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  palate,  an  opening  will 
be  made  from  the  mouth  of  the  nose ;  and  the  carri- 
ages and  bones  of  the  nose  being  at  length  corroded 
tt way,  this  will  sink  on  a  level  with  the  face.  Some 
constitutions  will  bear  up  for  a  considerable  time 
against  the  disease,  while  others  again  will  soon  sink 
under  a  general  weakness  and  irritation  produced  by 
it.  If  the  disorder  is  recent,  and  the  constitution  not 
impaired  by  other  diseases,  a  perfect  cure  may  easily 
be  affected  ;  but  where  it  is  of  long  standing,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  symptoms  of  irritation  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  cure  will  prove  tedious,  and  in 
many  cases  uncertain,  as  the  constitution  and  strength 
of  the  patient  may  not  admit  of  his  going  through  a 
course  of  medicine  sufficient  to  destroy  the  poison  ;  or 
his  health  may  be  in  such  a  state,  as  "that  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  mercury  can  be  administered  even  at 
considerable  intervals. 

The  general  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissec- 
tion of  those  who  die  of  lues,  are,  caries  of  the  hones, 
but  more  particularly  those  of  the  cranium,  often  com- 
municating ulceration  to  the  brain  itself,  together  with 
enlargements  and  indurations  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
scirrhus  of  several  of  the  organs,  particularly  the 
liver  and  lungs,  and  exostoses  of  many  of  the  hardest 
bones. 

Syphilis  indica.    The  yaws. 

Syphilis  polonica.    A  variety  of  venereal  disease. 

Syri*  oleum.  A  fragrant  essential  oil,  obtained 
by  distilling  the  canary  balsam-plant,  or  moldavica. 

Syrian  herb  mastich.     See  Tcucrium  maram. 

SYRI'GMtJS.     See  Paracusis. 

■SYRl'NGA.  (From  txvpiyl,  a  pipe:  so  called  be- 
cause from  its  branches  pipes  were  made  after  the 
removal  of  the  pith.)    The  pipe-tree. 

SYRI'NGMOS.    See  Paracusis. 

Syrinoo'tomum.  (From  trtiptyi;,  a  fistula,  and 
Ttuvto,  to  cut.)     An  instrument  to  cut  fistulas. 

SYRINX.  (A  Hebrew  word.)  A  pipe.  A  syringe. 
A  fistula. 

Syrmai'smcs.  (From  cvpuafyi,  to  evacuate.)  A 
gentle  evacuation  by  vomit  or  stool. 

SYRUP.    See  Syrupus. 

Syrup  of  ginger.     See  Syrupus  zingibcris. 

Syrup  of  lemon.    See  Syrupus  limonum. 

Syrup  of  marsh-mallows.     See  Sijrupus  allheal. 

Syrup  of  mulberry.     See  Syrupus  mori. 

Syrup  of  orange.    See  Syrupus  aurantii. 

Syrup  of  poppy.    See   Syrupus  papaveris. 

Syrup  of  red  poppy.    See  Syrupus  rhaados. 

Syrup  of  roses.     See  Syrupus  rosce. 

Syrup  of  saffron.    See  Syrupus  croci. 

Syrup  of  senna.    See  Syrupus  senna. 

Syrup  of  Tom.    See  Syrupus  tolulanus. 

SYRUPUS.  (Sera*,  a  potion,  Arabian.)  The  name 
iyrup  is  given  to  sugar  dissolved  in  water;  and  in  the 
present  pharmacopoeia  this  is  termed  simplesyrup.  See 
Syrupus  simplex. 

Svruos  arc  generally  made  with  the  juice  of  vegeta- 
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bles  or  fruits,  or  by  adding  vegetable  extracts  or  other 
substances.  To  keep  syrups  without  fermenting,  it  it 
necessary  that  their  temperature  should  be  attended 
(o,  and  kept  as  near  50"  us  possible.  A  good  cellar  will 
answer  this  purpose,  for  there  are  few  smmneru  in 
which  the  temperature  of  such  a  place  rises  to  tiO°. 

Svr.L-i'us  achti.  Sugar  and  vinegar.  A  refrige- 
rating syiup.     See  Oxymcl. 

a  Ai.riiK.K.  Syrup  of  marsh-mallow.  Sy- 
rupus ex  ult/iaa.  Syrupus  de  alt/ara.  Take  of  the 
fresh  root  of  marsh-mallow,  bruised,  half  a  pound; 
refined  sugar,  two  pounds ;  water,  a  gallon.  Boil  down 
the  water  with  the  innrsh-mnllow--root  to  half,  and 
press  out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  for  24  hours, 
that  the  feculencies  may  subside;  then  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  having  added  the  sucur,  boil  it  down  to  a 
propel  consistence.  An  emollient  and  demulcent; 
mostly  given  to  allay  tickling  COUghS,  hoarseness,  &c. 
in  conjunction  with  other  remedies. 

Syrupus  aurantii.  Syrup  of  orange.  Syrupus 
corticis  aurantii.  Syrupus  c  corlicibu.i  aurunttorum. 
Syrupus  de  corticc  auraiilwrum.  Take  of  fresh  mange- 
peel,  two  ounces;  boiling  water,  a  pin! ;  refined  sugar, 
three  pounds.  Macerate  the  orange  peel  in  the  water 
for  IS  hours  in  a  covered  vessel  ;  then  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  sugar.  A  pleasant  bitter  and  sto- 
machic. 

Syrupus  caryopiiylli  rubri.  A  warm  and  sti- 
mulating syrup. 

Syrupus  coLCHICl.  An  acrid  and  diuretic  com- 
pound given  in  dropsies. 

SYRUPUS  corticis  aurantii.  See  Syrupus  au- 
rantii. 

Syrupus  croci.  Syrup  of  saffron.  Take  of  saf- 
fron, an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  a  pound  ;  refined  sugar, 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  the  saffron  in  the 
water  for  12  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  then  strain  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  sugar.  This  imparts  a  beautiful 
colour  to  liquids,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  u  cor- 
dial. Among  the  vulgar,  syrup  of  saffron  is  In  high 
esteem  in  measles,  small-pox,  &c. 

Syrupus  limonum.  Syrup  of  lemon.  Syrupus 
sunci  limonis.  Syrupus  e  succo  limonum.  Syrupus  r. 
succo  citrorum.  Take  of  lemon-juice,  strained,  a  pint; 
refined  sugar,  two  pounds.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
leflion-juice  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup. 
A  very  pleasant,  cooling,  and  acid  syrup  which  may  be 
exhibited  with  advantage,  in  febrile  and  bilious  affec- 
tions. 

Syrupus  mori.  Syrup  of  mulberry.  Syrupus 
mororum.  Take  of  mulberry-juice,  strained,  a  pint; 
refined  sugar,  two  pounds.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
mulberry-juice  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple 
syrup.  Syrup  of  mulberries  is  very  grateful  and  ape- 
rient, and  may  be  given  with  such  intentions  to  chil- 
dren. 

Syrupus  papaveris.  Syrupus  papaveris  albi.  Sy- 
rupus c  mcconio.  Syrupus  demeconio,  sivediacodium. 
Take  of  capsules  of  white  poppy,  dried  and  bruised, 
the  seeds  being  separated,  14  ounces  ;  refined  sugar, 
two  pounds;  boiling  water,  two  gallons  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  capsules  in  the  water  for  21  hours,  then 
boil  it  down  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  one  gallon, 
and  press  out  the  liquor  strongly.  Boil  down  the  liquor 
again,  after  being  strained,  to  two  pints,  and  strain  it 
while  hot.  Set  it  by  for  12  hours,  that  the  feculencies 
may  subside :  then  boil  down  the  clear  liquor  to  a  pint, 
and  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple 
syrup.  It  should  be  kept  in  stone  bottles,  and  in  a  cel- 
lar. A  useful  anodyne  preparation,  which  may  be 
added  with  advantage  to  a  vast  variety  of  medicines 
against  disenscs  of  the  bowels,  coughs,  &c. 

SYRurus  papaveris  ERRATK'I.  See  Syrupus  rha- 
ados. 

Syrupus  rhamni.  Syrup  of  buckthorn.  Take  of 
the  fresh  juice  of  buckthorn-berries,  four  pints;  ginger- 
root,  sliced,  allspice,  powdered,  of  e'ach  half  an  ounce 
refined  suiar,  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Set  by  the 
juice  for  three  days,  that  the  feculencies  may  subside, 
and  slrain.  To  a  pint  of  the  clear  juice  add  the  ginger 
and  allspice;  then  macerate  in  a  gentle  heat  four  hours, 
and  strain  ;  boil  dovt  i  what  remains  to  one  pint  and  a 
half,  mix  the  liquors  and  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner 
directed  for  simple  syrup. 

This  preparation,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  spoonfuls, 
operates  as  a  brisk  cathartic.  The  principal  inconve- 
nience attending  it  is,  that  it  is  ve-y  unpleasant,  and 
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occasions  a  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
and  sometimes  violent  gripes.  Tiiese  effects  may  be 
prevented  by  drinking  liberally  of  water-gruel,  or  other 
warm  liquids,  during  the  operation. 

SYRurus  rhceados.  Syrupu3  papaveris  erratici. 
Syrupus  de  papavere  crratico.  Syrup  of  rod-poppy. 
Take  of  red-poppy  petals,  fresh,  a  pound;  boiling 
water,  a  pint  and  two  fluid  ounces ;  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Having  heated  the  water  in  a 
water-bath,  add  gradually  the  red-poppy  petals,  fre- 
quently stirring  them  ;  then  having  removed  the  vessel, 
macerate  for  twelve  hours;  next  press  out  the  liquor, 
and  set  it  by  to  settle  ;  lastly,  add  the  sugar  as  directed 
for  simple  syrup.  This  is  a  very  mild  anodyne,  and 
used  more  for  the  colour,  than  for  its  medical  pro- 
perties. 

Syrupus  ribis  niqri.  Syrup  of  black  currants. 
Aperient  and  diuretic  qualities  ate  attributed  to  this 
preparation. 

Syrupus  ros«.  Syrup  of  roses.  Syrupus  rosarum 
solutivus.  Syrupus  e  rosis  siccis.  Take  of  damask-rose 
petals,  dried,  seven  ounces  ;  refined  sugar,  six  pounds; 
boiling  water,  four  pints.  Macerate  the  rose- petals  in  the 
water  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain  ;  then  evaporate  the 
strained  liquor,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  two  pints 
and  a  half;  then  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  described 
for  simple  syrup.  A  useful  laxative  for  children. 
From  3  j.  to  |ss. 

Syrupus  rubi  id/ei.  Syrup  of  raspberry.  A- plea- 
sant aperient  syrup  for  children. 

Syrupus  scilliticus.  Expectorant  nnd  diuretic. 
See  Oxymcl  scillw. 

•Syrupus  senn^:.  Syrupof  senna.  Take  of  senna- 
leaves,  two  ounces;  fennel-seed,  bruised,  an  ounce; 
manna,  three  ounces ;  refined  sugar,  a  pound  ;  water, 
boiling,  a  pint.  Macerate  the  senna-leaves  and  fennel- 
seeds  in  the  water  for  an  hour,  with  a  gentle  heat ; 
strain  the  liquor,  and  mix  with  it  the  manna  and  su- 
gar ;  then  boil  to  the  proper  consistence.  A  useful 
purgative  for  children. 

Syrupus  simplex.  Syrupus.  Simple  syrup.  Take 
of  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  water,  a  pint 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  in  a  Water-bath,  then 
set  it  aside  for  twenty-lour  hours;  takeoff  the  scum; 


and  if  there  be  any  fcculencies,  pour  off  the  cleir 
liquor  from  them. 

Syrupus  toluntanus.  Syrup  of  Tolu.  Take  of 
balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  ;  water,  boiling,  a  pint;  re- 
fined sugar,  two  pounds.  Boil  the  balsam  in  the  water 
half  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  occasionally  stirring 
it ;  strain  the  liquor  when  it  is  cold,  and  then  add  the 
sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup.  A  use- 
ful balsamic  syrup,  calculated  to  allay  tickling  coughs 
and  hoarsenesses. 

Syrupus  viol.e.  A  pleasant  laxative  for  young 
children. 

Syrupus  zingiberis.  Syrup  of  ginger.  Take  of 
ginger-root,  sliced,  two  ounces  ;  water,  boiling,  a  pint : 
refined  sugar,  two  pounds.  Macerate  the  ginger-root 
in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain  :  then 
add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup 
A  carminative  and  stomachic  syrup.  Dose  from  one 
to  three  drachms. 

SYSPASIA.  (From  ovo-raui,  contrahn,  convcllo.\ 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology 
Class,  Neurotica ;  Order,  Systatica.  Comatose  spasm. 
It  has  three  species,  viz.  Syspasia  convulsio,  hysteria, 
epilepsia. 

SYSSARCO'SIS.     (From  ovv,  and  oao\,  flesh.)    A 

species  of  union  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  is  united 

to  another  by  means  of  an  intervening  muscle.    In 

this  manner  the  os  hyoides  is  connected  with  the  ster 

i  num  and  other  parts. 

SYSTATICA.  (From  avviarnut,  congrcdior,  con 
socio.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases  in  Clas» 
JVcurolica,  of  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  affecting 
several,  or  all  the  sensorial  powers  simultaneously.  It8 
genera  are,  Agrypnia,  Dysphoria,  Antipalhia,  Ce- 
phalcca,  Dinus,  Syncope,  Syspasia,  Caries. 

System,  absorbent.   Sec  Absorbents  and  Lymphatic* 

System,  genital.    The  parts  of  generation. 

System,  nervous.    See  JVerve. 

System  of  plants.    Sec  Plants. 

System,  vascular.    The  arteries  and  veins. 

SY'S'J'OLE.  (From  ov?c\\w,  to  contract.)  The 
contraction  of  the  heart. 

SYSTREMMA.  (From  cwrprtfia),  contnrqueo,  to 
wind  about,  or  twist.)    The  cramp. 
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FE1-BANDAGE.  A  bandage  so  named  from  its 
■*•  figure.  It  is  principally  used  for  supporting  the  dress- 
ings, after  the  operation  for  fistula  in  ano,  in  diseases 
of  the  perinajum,  and  those  of  the  groins,  anus,  &c. 

TABA'CUM.  (From  Tobago,  the  island  from 
whence  it  was  first  brought.)  Tobacco.  See  J\Tico- 
tiana. 

TABASHEER.  The  silica  found  in  the  hollow 
stem  of  the  bamboo  cane  is  so  called.  Its  optical  pro- 
perties are  peculiar. 

TABE'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  tabula,  a  table.)  A 
lozenge. 

TABES.  {Tabes,  is,  f. ;  from  tabesco,  to  consume 
or  pine  away.)  A  wasting  of  the  body.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class,  Cachexia-;  and  Order,  Marcores, 
of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by  emaciation  and  weakness, 
attended  with  hectic  fever,  but  without  any  cough  or 
spitting,  which  last  symptoms  distinguish  it  from 
phthisis.  It  has  three  species:  1.  Tabes  purulmta, 
from  an  ulcerous  discharge:  2.  Tubes  scrofulosa, 
from  a  scrofulous  habit:  3.  Tabes  venenata,  from 
poison.     See  Atrophy. 

Tabes  coxaria.  A  wasting  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
from  an  abscess,  another  cause  in  the  hip. 

Tades  dorsai.is.  Lordosis.  A  wasting  of  the 
body,  attended  at  first  with  pain  ir.  the  back  or  loins, 
anil"  afterward  also  in  the  neck  and  head,  causeu  by  a 
too  early  or  a  too  frequent  use  of  venery.  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  it  a  variety  of  atrophia  inanitorum.  Hippocrates 
rails  it  tabes  ossis. 

TAnES  ossis  sacri.    See  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Tabes  pitlmokalis.     See  Phthisis. 

Tabes  renalis.  A  wasting  away  of  the  boay  from 
mi  abscess  of  the  kidney.  . 

TABULAR  SPAR.  Table  spar.  Schaalstein  of 
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Werner.  Prismatic  augite  of  Jameson.  A  mineral 
of  a  grayish  white  colour,  found  in  primitive  rocks  at 
Orawicza. 

TACAMAHACCA.  (Indian.)  See  Fagara  oe- 
tanilra. 

TA'CTUS.    See  Touch. 

TjE'DA.  (AatSa;  from  Sau,  to  burn  )  A  torch.  A 
species  of  pine  which  burns  like  a  torch  A  medicated 
torch  for  fumigations. 

TyE'NIA.  (Tama,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  a 
fillet :  the  name  of  a  worm,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
filletor  tape.)  The  tape-worm.  A  genus  of  intestinal 
worms;  characterized  by  a  long,  flat,  and  jointed  body. 
See  Worms, 

TAIL.     See  Cauda. 

TALC.     See  Talcum. 

TA'LCUM.  (From  talk,  German.)  Talc.  Of  tins 
mineral,  which  is  Jameson's  sixth  subspecies  of  rhom- 
boidal  mica,  there  are  two  kinds.  1.  Common  talc,  of 
a  greenish  white  colour,  greasy  feel,  bleaks  into  curved 
plates  or  leaves,  occurs  in  beds  of  mica  slate,  and  clay 
slate,  in  several  parts  of  Scotland.  2.  Indurated  talc, 
or  talc  slate,  of  a  greenish-gray  colour,  found  in  Scot- 
land, and  abundantly  on  the  Continent.  It  is  used  by 
carpenters,  tailors,  hat  makers,  and  glaziers  for  draw- 
ing lines. 

Talc  is  composed  of  pure  magnesia  mixed  with  near 
twice  its  weight  of  silex  and  less  than  its  weight  of 
aluniinc.  The  greenish  foliaccous  Venice  talc  was  for- 
merly used  medicinally,  as  possessing  antacid  and  ape- 
rient qualities. 

Tallow.    See  Fat. 

TA'LPA.  (From  ri'(/iXoj,  blind.)  TaJparia.  A 
mole.  Also,  a  tumour  resembling  a  mole  in  eating,  and 
creeping  under  the  skui. 
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TA'LUS.    See  .Astragalus 

TALCITE.  Nacrtte  of  Janie.on.  Earthly  talc  of 
Werner.  A  greenish-white,  scaly  mineral  found  in 
the  mining  district  of  Freyberg. 

Tamalapa'tra.  The  Indian  leaf  is  so  termed  by 
tome  authors.    See  Laurus  cassia. 

TAMARIND.    See  Tamarindus, 

TAMAR1  N'DUS.  [Tamarindus,  i,  m.;  tromtamar, 
or  tamarindi,  which  is,  in  the  Arabian  language,  a  sy- 
nonyme  of  the  dactylus  or  date.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
jemis  of  plants.  Class,  Monadelphia;  Order,  Trian- 
dria.    The  tamarind-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopeia!  name  of  the  tamarind.  See 
Tamarindus  indica. 

Tamarindus  indica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tamarind  tree.  Oxyphanicnn ;  Silit/ua  arabica  ;  Ba- 
lampiilli ;  Tamaraca  lecla:  oiypha-nicia  ;  .Icacia  in- 
dica. The  pulp  of  the  tamarind,  with  the  seeds,  con- 
nected together  by  numerous  tough  strings  o»  fibres, 
are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the  outer  shell,  and  com- 
monly preserved  in  syrup.  According  to  Long,  tama- 
rinds are  prepared  lor  exportation  at  Jamaica,  in  the 
following  manner:  "The  fruit  or  pods  ate  gathered  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  full  ripe,  which  is  known 
uy  ll>cir  fragility  or  easy  breaking  on  small  pressure 
octweeii  the  linger  and  thumb.  The  fruit  taken  out  of 
(he  pod,  and  cleared  from  the  shelly  fragments,  is 
ulaced  in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  boiling  syrup,  just  before 

begins  to  granulate,  is  poured  in,  till  the  cask  is  tilled  : 
ihe  syrup  pervades  every  part  quite  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and,  when  cool,  the  cask  is  headed  for  sale."  The 
tamarind  is  employed  as  a  laxative,  and  for  abating 
thirst  or  heat  in  various  inflammatory  complaints,  and 
for  correcting  pulriddisorders  especially  ofabiliouskind, 
in  which  the  cathartic,  antiseptic,  ami  refrigerant  qua- 
itiesofthe  fruit  have  been  found  equally  useful.  When 
intended  merely  as  a  laxative,  it  may  be  of  advantage 
(Dr.  VVoodville  observes,)  to  join  it  with  manna  or 
purgatives  of  a  sweet  kind,  by  which  its  use  is  rendered 
safer  and  more  effectual.  Three  drachms  of  the  pulp 
are  usually  sufficient  to  open  the  body,  hut  to  prove  mo- 
derately cathartic,  one  or  two  ounces  are  required.  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  confectio  cassia:,  and  confectio 
fenntt. 

TAMARI'SCUS.     See  Tamariz  gallica. 

T.VMARIX.  (Tamariz,  icis,f.;  from  Tamarik, 
abstersion,  Heb. :  named  from  its  properties  of  cleans- 
ing and  purifying  the  blood.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia.  The 
tamarisk-tree. 

Tamarix  gallica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tamarisk- tree.  Tamariscus.  Tamarisk.  The  bark, 
wood,  and  leaves  of  this  tree,  were  formerly  employed 
medicinally,  though  seldom  used  at  present.  The  for- 
mer for  its  aperient  and  corroborant  virtues  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver ;  the  latter  in  icterus;  hemoptysis, 
and  some  affeciions  of  the  skin. 

TA M  E-POISON.     See  Asclcpias  vincetozicum. 

TANACETUM.  (Tanacclum,  i,  n. ;  corrupted  from 
tanasia,  athanasia,  the  old  name  for  tansy.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  svperflua. 
Tansy. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  tansy.  Sec  Ta- 
lacrtum  vulgare. 

Tanacktum  balsamita.  The  systematic  name  of 
he  officinal  alccost.  Balsamita  mas  ;  Balsamita  ma- 
jor, Tanacetum  hortense;  Costus  hortorum.  Cost- 
mary,  or  alecost.  The  plant  which  bears  this  name  in 
the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Tanacctam  balsamita ; 
foliis  ovatis,  intcgris,  serratis,  of  Linnxus.  A  fra- 
grant smelling  herb,  somewhat  like  that  of  mint;  for- 
merly esteemed  as  a  corroborant,  carminative,  and 
emmenagogue. 

Tanacktum  hortense.    See  Balsamita  mas. 

Tanacktum  vuloare.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  tansy.  Tanasia;  Jithuiiasia ;  Parthe 
nium  mas.  Tanacclum— -foliis  bipinnntis  incicis  ser 
raiis,  of  Linna-us.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tansy 
have  a  strong,  not  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter 
somewhat  aromatic  taste.  The  virtues  of  tansy  are  tonic, 
stomachic,  anthelmintic,  emmenagogue,  and  resolvent. 
It  has  been  much  used  as  a  vermifuge;  and  testimo- 
nies of  its  efficacy  are  given  by  many  respectable  phy- 
sicians. Not  only  the  leaves,  hut  the  seeds  have  been 
employed  with  this  intention,  and  substituted  for  those 
of  santonicum.    We  are  told  bv  Dr.  Clark,  that  in 
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Scotland  tansy  was  found  to  be  of  great  service  la 
various  cases  of  gout;  and  Dr.  Cullen.  who  afterward 
was  Informed  of  the  effect  it  had  produced  upon  those 

who  had  used  the  herb  for  this  purpose,  says,  "I  havo 

known  several  who  have  taken  it  without  any  advan- 
tage, and  some  others  who  reported  that  lhey  had  been 
relieved  from  the  frequency  of  their  gout."    Tansy  is 
amended  In  the  hj  ally  when 

this  disease  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  menstrual  ob- 

SUIU  ti'PUS. 

This  plant  may  he  given  in  powder  to  the  quantity 
of  a  drachm  or  more  for  a  dose;  but  it  has  been  more 
commonly  taken  in  infusion,  or  drank  in  tea. 

TANA  BIA.     Sec  Tanacclum. 

TANNIN.      This,  which    is  one  of  the   im dials 

principles  of  vegetables,  was  tirst  distinguished  by  Bo- 

guin  from  the  gallic  acid,  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
founded under  tlie  name  of  the  astringent  principle. 
lie  gave  it  the  name  of  tannin,  from  its  use  in  the  Kin 
ning  of  leather;  which  it  effects  by  its  characteristic 
property,  that  of  forming  with  gelatin  a  tough  insoluble 
matter. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  vegetables  by  macerating 
them  in  cold  u  ater  ;  and  precipitated  from  this  solution, 
Which  contains  likewise  gallic  acid  and  extractive  mat- 
ter, by  hyperoxygenized  muriate  of  tin.  from  this  pre- 
cipitate, immediately  diffused  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  Ihe  oxide  of  tin  may  he  separated  by  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas,  leaving  the  tannin  in  solution. 

Professor  Proust  has  since  recommended  another  me- 
thod, the  precipitation  of  a  decoction  of  galls  by  pow- 
dered carbonate  of  potassa,  washing  well  the  greenish- 
gray  flakes  that  fall  down  with  cold  water,  and  drying 
them  in  a  stove.  The  precipitate  grows  brown  in  the 
air,  becomes  brittle  and  shining  like  a  resin,  and  yet 
remains  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  tannin  in  this  state, 
he  says,  is  very  pure. 

Sir  II.  Davy,  after  making  several  experiments  on 
different  methods  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  tannin 
in  astringent  infusions,  prefers  for  this  purpose  the  com 
mon  process  of  precipitating  the  tannin  by  gelatin  ;  but 
he  remarks,  that  the  tannin  of  different  vegetables 
requites  different  proportions  of  gelatin  for  its  satura- 
tion ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  precipitate  obtained  is 
influenced  by  the  degree  in  which  the  solutions  are  con 
centraled. 

Ohenevix  observed,  that  coffee-berries  acquired  by 
roasting  the  property  of  precipitating  gelatin ;  and 
Hatchett  has  made  a  number  of  experiments,  which 
show  that  an  artificial  tannin,  or  substance  having  its 
chief  property,  may  be  formed,  by  treating  with  nitric 
acid  matters  containing  charcoal.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  tannin,  when  prepared  from  vegetable  substances, 
as  dry  charcoal  of  wood,  yields,  on  combustion,  pro- 
ducts analagous  to  those  of  animal  matters.  From  his 
experiments  it  would  seem,  that  tannin  is.  in  realitv, 
carbonaceous  matter  combined  with  oxygen;  and  the 
difference  in  ihe  proportion  of  oxygen  may  occasion  the 
differences  in  the  tannin  procured  from  different  sulr 
stances,  that  from  catechu  appearing  lo  contain  most- 
Bouillon  Lagrange  asserts,  that  tannin,  by  absorbiv^ 
oxygen,  is  converted  into  gallic  acid. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  practice,  to  administer  medi- 
cines containing  tannin  in  cases  of  debility,  and  at  the 
same  lime  to  prescribe  gelatinous  food  as  nutritious. 
But  this  is  evidently  improper,  as  the  tannin,  from 
its  chemical  properties,  must  render  the  gelatin  indi 
gestible. 

TANSY.     See  Tanacetum. 

Tansy,  wild.     See  Pot.cn  tilla. 

TANTALUM.  The  metal,  an  account  of  which  13 
given  under  the  article  coluinbic  acid.  See  Cotumbic 
acid  and  Culumbium. 

TAPE-WORM.     See  Tania. 

TAPIOCA.     See  Jatropha  manihot. 

TAPPING.     See  Paracentesis. 

Ta'psus  barbatus.     See  Verbascum. 

TAR.     See  Pinus  sylvestrU. 

Tur,  Barbadoes.    See  Petroleum  barbadense. 

Tar-water.  A  once  celebrated  remedy,  but  now 
neglected  more  than  it  deserves.  It  is  made  by  infusing 
tar  in  water,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time,  and  las'.ly 
pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  now  impregnated  with  the 
colour  and  virtues  of  the  tar.  It  is  drunk  in  many 
chronic  affections,  particularly  of  the  lungs. 

TARANTI'SMUS.  (From  tarantula,  the  animal, 
the  bite  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  cured  only  by  music  ' 
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The  desire  of  dancing  which  is  produced  by  the  bite  of 
.he  tarantula. 

TARANTULA.  (From  Taranta,  a  city  in  Naples, 
where  they  abound.)  A  kind  of  venomous  spider,  whose 
bite  is  said  to  be  cured  by  music. 

TAR  A'XACUM.  (From  Tagaaertii,  to  alter  or  change : 
because  it  alters  the  state  of  the  blood.)  Sec  Leon- 
lodon. 

TARA'XIS.  (From  Tapaavu,  to  disturb.)  A  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Ta'rchon  sylvestris.     See  Achillea  plarmica. 

TARE.     See  Kroum. 

TARRAS.  Terras.  A  volcanic  earth,  used  as  a 
veinent. 

TxRst  extensor  minor.     See  Planturis. 

TA'RSUS.  Tapaoe.  1-  The  instep,  or  that  part  of 
the  foot  which  is  between  the  lei;  and  metattrsus :  it  is 
composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  astragalus,  os  calcis, 
os  naviculare,  os  cuboides,  and  three  ossa  cuneiformia. 

2.  The  thin  cartilage  situated  at  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids to  preserve  their  firmness  and  shape. 

TARTAR.     See  TaH/irtim. 

Tartar  cream  of.  The  popular  name  of  the  pulve- 
rized supertartrate  of  potassa. 

Tartar,  emetic.    See  Antimonium  tartarizatum. 

Tartar,  oil  of.    See  Potassa  subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Tartar,  regenerated.     See  Potassa:  acetas. 

Tartar,  salt  of.    See  Potassa  subcarbonas. 

Tartar,  soluble.     See  Potassa  tartras. 

Tartar,  spirit  of.  If  the  crystals  of  tartar  be  dis- 
tilled by  a  strong  heat,  without  any  additional  body, 
they  furnish  an  empyreumatic  acid,  called  the  pyrotar- 
tareous  acid,  or  spirit  of  tartar,  and  a  very  foetid  empy- 
reumatic oil. 

Tartar,  vitriolated.     See  Potassa  sulphas. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Acidumtarlaricum;  Salessen- 
tiale  tartari ;  Acidum  tartari  cssenliate.  Tartareous 
acid.  "  The  casks  in  which  some  kinds  of  wine  are 
kept  become  incrusted  with  a  hard  substance,  tinged 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine,  and  otherwise 
impure,  which  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of 
argal.  or  tartar,  and  distinguished  into  red  and  white 
according  to  its  colour.  This  being  purified  by  solution, 
filtration,  and  crystallization,  was  termed  cream,  or  crys- 
tals of  tartar.  It  was  afterward  discovered,  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  peculiar  acid  combined  with  potassa;  and  the 
supposition  that  it  was  formed  during  the  fomentation  of 
the  wine,  was  disproved  by  Boerhaave,  Neuman,  and 
others,  who  showed  that  it  existed  ready  formed  in  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  It  has  likewise  been  found  in  other 
fruits,  particularly  before  they  are  too  ripe  ;  and  in  the 
tamarind,  sumac,  balm,  carduus  benedictus,  and  the 
roots  of  restharrow,  germander,  and  sage.  The  sepa- 
ration of  tartaric  acid  from  this  acidulous  salt,  is  the 
first  discovery  of  Scheele  that  is  known.  He  saturated 
the  superfluous  acid,  by  adding  chalk  to  a  solution  of 
the  supertartrate  in  boiling  water  as  long  as  any  effer- 
vescence ensued,  and  expelled  the  acid  from  the  pre 
cipitated  tartrate  of  lime  by  means  of  the  sulphuric. 
Or  four  parts  of  tartar  may  be  boiled  in  twenty  or 
twenty-four  of  water,  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid 
added  gradually.  By  continuing  the  boiling,  the  sul- 
phate of  potassa  will  fall  down.  When  the  liquor  is 
reduced  to  one-half,  it  is  to  be  filtered ;  and  if  any  more 
sulphate  be  deposited  by  continuing  the  boiling,  the  fil- 
tering must  be  repeated.  When  no  more  is  thrown 
down,  the  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup  ;  and  thus  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  equal  to 
half  the  weight  of  the  tartar  employed,  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  tartaric  acid  may  be  procured  in  needly  or  lami- 
nated crystals,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  it.  Its  taste 
is  very  acid  and'  agreeable,  so  that  it  may  supply  the 
place  of  lemon-juice.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Burnt 
in  an  open  fire,  It  leaves  a  coaly  residuum  ;  in  close 
vessels  it  gives  out  carbonic  acid  and  caiburetted  hy- 
drogen gas.  By  distilling  nitric  acid  oft'  the  crystals, 
they  may  be  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  the  nitric 
arid  passes  to  the  state  of  nitrous. 

To  extract  the  whole  acid  from  tartar,  Thenard  re- 
commends, after  saturating  the  redundant  acid  with 
chalk,  to  add  muriate  of  lime  to  the  supernatant  neutral 
tartrate,  by  which  menns  It  is  completely  decomposed. 
The  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  being  washed  with  abun- 
dance of  water,  is  then  to  he  treated  with  three  tilths 
of  Its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  arid,  diluted  previously 
with  live  purls  of  water.  Rut  Fourrroy's  process,  as 
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improved  by  Vauquelin,  seems  still  better.  Tartar  U 
treated  with  quicklime  and  boiling  water  in  the  pro 
portion,  by  the  theory  of  equivalents,  of  100  of  tartar  to 
30  of  dry  lime,  or  40  of  the  slaked.  A  caustic  magma 
is  obtained,  which  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
gently  healed.  On  digesting  this  in  water,  a  solution 
of  caustic  potassa  is  obtained,  while  tartrate  of  lime 
remains;  from  which  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

According  to  IJerzelius,  tartaric  acid  is  a  compound 
of  3.807  hydrogen  +  35.980  carbon  +  60.213  oxygen 
=  100 ;  to  which  result  he  shows  that  of  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard  to  correspond,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  a  certain  portion  of  water,  which  they  had  omitted 
to  estimate.  The  analysis  of  tartrate  of  lead,  gives 
8.384  for  the  acid  prime  equivalent ;  and  it  may  be 
made  up  of  3  hydrogen  =  0.375         4.48 

4  carbon      =  3.000        35w82 

5  oxygen      =  5.000        5D.70 

8.375      100.00 

The  crystallized  acid  is  a  compound  of  8.375  acid  + 
1.125  water  =9.5;  or,  in  iOOe/wts,  88.15  acid  +  11.85 
water. 

The  tartrates,  in  their  decomposition  by  fire,  comport 
themselves  like  all  the  ot!:c.  vegetable  salts,  e.xcep', 
that  those  with  excess  of  acid  yield  the  smell  of  caro 
mel  when  heated,  and  afford  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
pyrotartaric  acid.  All  the  soluble  neutral  tartrates 
form,  with  tartaric  acid,  bitartrates  of  sparing  solubili- 
ty ;  while  all  the  insoluble  tartrates  may  be  dissolved 
in  an  excess  of  their  acid.  Hence,  by  pouring  gradually 
an  excess  of  acid  into  barytes,  stromites,  and  lime  wa 
ters,  the  precipitates  formed  at  first  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
appear ;  while  those  obtained  by  an  excess  of  the  same 
acid,  added  to  concentrated  solutions  of  potassa,  soda, 
or  ammonia,  and  the  neutral  tartrates  of  these  bases,  as 
well  asof  magnesia  and  copper,  must  be  permanent.  The 
first  are  always  flocculent ;  the  second  always  crystal- 
line; that  of  copper  alone  is  in  a  greenish-white  pow- 
der. It  likewise  follows,  that  the  greater  number  of 
acids  ought  to  disturb  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  neu- 
tral tartrates,  because  they  transform  these  salts  into 
bitartrates;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  affect 
the  solution  of  the  neutral  insoluble'  tartrates,  which 
indeed  always  happens,  unless  the  acid  cannot  dissolve 
the  base  of  the  tartrate.  The  order  of  apparent  affini- 
ties of  tartaric  acid  are,  lime,  barytes,  strontiles,  potassa, 
soda,  ammonia,  and  magnesia. 

The  tartrates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  are 
not  only  susceptible  of  combining  together,  but  also 
with  the  other  tartrates,  so  as  to  form  double,  or  triple 
salt*.  We  may  thus  easily  conceive  why  the  tartrates 
of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  do  not  disturb  the  so- 
lutions of  iron  and  manganese;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  disturb  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  barytes, 
stromites,  lime,  and  lead.  In  the  first  case,  double  salts 
are  formed,  however  small  a  quantity  of  tartrate  shall 
have  been  employed:  in  the  second," no  double  salt  is 
formed,  unless  tiie  tartrate  be  added  in  very  great; 
excess. 

The  tartrates  of  lime  and  barytes  arc  white,  pulve- 
rulent, and  insoluble. 

Tartrate  of  strontian,  formed  by  the  double  decom 
position  of  muriate  of  strontian  and  tartrate  of  po- 
tassa, according  to  Vauquelin,  is  soluble,  crvstalliza- 
ble,  and  consists  of  52.88  strontian,  ami  47.12  acid. 

That  of  magnesia  forms  a  gelatinous  or  gummv 
mass. 

Tartrate  of  potassa,  tartarized  kali,  and  vegetable 
salt,  of  some,  formerly  called  soluble  tartar,  because 
much  more  so  than  the  supertartrate,  crystallizes  in 
oblong  squares,  bevelled  at  the  extremities.  H  has -i 
bitterish  taste,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  as  its  solu- 
tion is  even  by  standing  some  time.  It  is  used  as  a 
mild  purgative. 

The  svptrtartraU  of  potassa  is  much  used  as  a  cool 
nig  and  gently  opening  medicine,  as  well  as  in  several 
Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Dissolved 
in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  and  a 
slice  or  two  of  lemon  peel,  it  forms  an  agreeable  cool- 
ing dunk,  by  the  name  of  imperial:  and  if  an  infusion 
Of  green  balm  be  used,  instead  of  water,  it  makes  one 
ol.ihe  pleasantesl  liquors  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitre, 
and  projected  into  a  red  hoi  crui  ihie,  it  detonates,  and 
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forms  tho  tohitefiux,-  treated  in  the  same  way,  with 
halt'  its  weight  of  nitre,  it  forms  the  black  flux;  and 
simply  mixed  with  nitre  in  various  proportions,  it  is 
called  raw  flux..  It  is  likewise  used  in  dying,  in  hat- 
making,  in  gilding,  and  in  other  arts. 

The  blanching  of  the  crude  tartar  is  aided  by  boiling 
its  solution  witli  one-twentieth  of  pipe-clay. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  consists  of 
70.45  acid  +  24.8  potassa  +  4.75  water  =  100 ;  or, 
2  primes  acid,        =  1G.75       70.30 
1  potassa,  =    5.!)5        24.95 

1  water,    =a    1.193       4.75 

23.825    100.00 

60  parts  of  water  dissolve  4  of  bitartrate,  at  a  boiling 
heat;  and  only  1  at  60°  Fahr.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in 
alkohol. 

By  saturating  the  supeifluous  acid,  in  this  supertar- 
trate,  with  soda,  a  triple  salt  is  formed,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  larger  regular  prisms  of  eight  nearly  equal 
sides,  of  a  bitter  taste,  efflorescent,  and  soluble  In 
about  five  parts  of  water.  It  consists,  according  to 
Vauquelin,  of  54  pans  tartrate  of  potassa  and  40  tar- 
trate of  soda ;  and  was  once  in  much  repute  as  a  pur- 
gative, by  the  name  of  Rachelle  salt,  or  Sel  de  Seignette. 

The  tartrate  of  soda  is  much  less  soluble  than  this 
triple  salt,  and  crystallizes  in  slender  needles  or  thin 
plates. 

The  tartrate  of  ammonia  is  a  very  soluble,  bitter 
salt,  and  crystallizes  easily.  Its  solution  is  sponta- 
neously decomposable. 

This  too  forms,  with  tartrate  of  potassa,  a  triple 
salt,  the  solution  of  which  yields,  by  cooling,  fine  pyra- 
midal or  prismatic  efflorescent  crystals.  Though  both 
the  neutral  salts  that  compose  it  are  bitter,  this  is  not, 
but  has  a  coding  taste. 

Take  of  the  supertavtratc  of  potassa,  two  pounds 
and  a  half;  three  gallons  of  boiling-hot  water;  one 
pound  of  prepared  chalk ;  one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Boil  the  cream  of  tartar  in  two  gallons  of  the  water, 
and  gradually  throw  in  the  chafk,  until  all  efferves- 
cence ceases;  set  the  liquor  aside,  that  the  tartrate  of 
lime  may  subside;  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  wash  the 
tartrate  of  lime  repeatedly  with  distilled  water,  until  it 
is  tasteless.  The  pour  on  it  the  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  the  remaining  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and 
set  the  whole  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it 
well  now  and  then.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate 
in  a  water-bath  until  crystals  form.  The  virtues  of 
this  acid  are  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and  diuretic.  It  is 
used  in  acute  fevers,  scurvy,  and  hemorrhage." —  lire's 
Chem.  Diet. 

TARTARIXE.  The  name  given  by  Kii  wan  to  the 
vegetable  alkali. 

TARTARUM.  (Tartarum,  »',  n. ;  from  Tafflaooc, 
infernal:  because  it  is  the  sediment  or  dregs.)  Tartar. 
1.  The  concretion  which  fixes  to  the  inside  of  hogs- 
heads containing  wine.  It  is  alloyed  wilh  much  ex- 
tractive and  colouring  matter,  from  which  it  is  purified 
by  decoction  with  argillaceous  earths  and  subsequent 
crystallization.  By  this  means  it  becomes  perfectly 
white,  and  shoots  out  crystals  of  tartar,  consisting  of  a 
peculiar  acid  called  acid  of  tartar,  imperfectly  satu- 
rated with  potassa;  it  is  therefore  a  supertartrate  of 
that  alkali,  which,  when  powdered,  is  the  cream  of 
tartar  of  the  shops.  Its  virtues  are  cccoprotic,  diuretic, 
and  refrigerant,  and  it  is  exhibited  in  abdominal  phys- 
conia,  dropsy,  inflammatory  and  bilious  fevers,  dyspep- 
sia from  rancid  or  fat  substances,  bilious  diarrhoea 
and  colic,  hemorrhoids  and  obstipation. 

2.  A  name  heretofore  given  to  many  officinal  prepa- 
rations, containing  the  acid  of  tartar;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  changes  in  the  chemical  nomencla- 
ture, superseded  by  appellations  more  expressive  of 
the  respective  compositions. 

3.  The  name  of  the  concretion  which  so  frequently 
incrusts  the  teeth,  and  which  is  apparently  phosphate 
of  lime. 

Tartarum  emeticum.  See  Jlntimonium  tartari- 
latum. 

Tartarum   regkneratum.     See  Potassa:  aectas. 

Tartarum  solubilk.     See  Potassa;  tartras. 

Tartarus  ammoni.e.     See  Tartras  ammonia;. 

Tartarus  chalybeatus.  See  Ferrum  tartari- 
tatum. 

TARTRAS.     (Tartras.  alis.  m  ■  the  tartaric  being 
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its  acid  base.)  A  tartrate,  or  salt,  formed  by  the  com 
bination  of  tartaric  acid  with  salifiable  bases ;  as  tar 
trate  of  soda,  potassa,  &c. 

Tartras  amk-om/e.  Alkali  volatile  tartariiatum, 
of  Bergman.  Sal  ammoniacum  taHareum ;  Tartarul 
ammonia.  A  salt  composed  of  tartaric  acid  and  am 
monia  ;  its  virtues  are  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  tleoh- 
struent.  It  is  prescribed  in  fevers,  atonic  exanthe 
mata,  catarrh,  arthritic  and  rheumatic  arthrodynia, 
hysteric  spasms,  &c. 

Tartras  potasS/E.    Sec  Potassa  tartras. 

Tartras  potasss  acidulus.  Cream  of  tartar. 
See  Potassa  siipcrtarti as. 

Tartras  potass.k  acidulus  ferratus.  Globuli 
martialcs ;  Tartarus  chalybeatus;  Mars  solubilis  ; 
Ferrum  potabde.  Its  virtue*  are  adstringent.  It  is 
principally  used  externally  in  the  Ibnn  of  fomen- 
tations or  bath  in  contusions,  distortions,  and  lux 
alions. 

Tartras  roTAsss  acidulus  stibiatus.  SeejJn- 
timonium  turtarizatum. 

Tartras  sod.e.    See  Soda  tartarizata. 

TASTE.  Qustus.  "  Savours  are  only  the  impres- 
sion ot  certain  bodies  upon  the  organ  of  taste.  Bodies 
which  produce  it  are  called  sapid. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  degree  of  sapidity  of  a 
body  could  be  determined  by  that  of  its  solubility ;  but 
certain  bodies,  which  are  insoluble,  have  a  very  strong 
taste,  while  other  bodies  very  soluble  have  scarcely 
any.  The  sapidity  appears  to  bear  relation  to  the  che- 
mical nature  of  bodies,  and  to  the  peculiar  efforts 
which  they  produce  upon  the  animal  economy. 

Tastes  are  very  numerous,  and  very  variable.  There 
have  been  numerous  endeavours  made  to  class  them, 
though  without  complete  success  ;  they  are  better  un- 
derstood, however,  than  the  odours,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  impressions  received  by  the  sense  of  taste  being 
less  fugitive  than  those  received  by  the  smell.  Thus 
we  are  sufficiently  understood,  when  we  speak  of  a 
body  having  a  taste  that  is  bitter,  acid,  sour,  sweet,  &c 

There  is  a  distinction  of  tastes  which  is  sufficiently 
established,  it  being  founded  on  the  organization  :  that 
of  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  Animals  establish  it 
instinctively.  This  is  the  most  important  distinction 
for  those  things  which  have  an  agreeable  taste  an 
generally  useful  for  nutrition,  while  those  whose  sa- 
vour is  disagreeable,  are,  for  the  most  part,  hurtful. 

Apparatus  of  taste. — The  tongue  is  the  principal 
organ  of  taste;  however,  the  lips,  the  internal  surface 
of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  teeth,  the  velum  pendu- 
lum palati,  the  pharynx,  asophagus,  and  even  the 
stomach,  are  susceptible  of  receiving  impressions  by 
the  contact  of  sapid  bodies. 

The  salivary  glands,  of  which  the  excretory  ducts 
open  into  the  mouth;  the  follicles  which  pour  into  it 
the  mucus,  which  they  secrete,  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  forming  the  taste.  Independently  of  the  mucous 
follicles  that  the  superior  surface  of  the  tongue  pre- 
sents, and  which  form  upon  it  fungoas  papilla,  there 
are  also  little  inequalities  seen,  one  sort  of  which,  very 
numerous,  are  called  villous  papilla;  the  others,  less 
numerous,  and  disposed  on  two  rows  on  the  sides  of 
the  tongue,  are  called  conical  papilla;. 

All  the  nerves  with  which  those  parts  are  provided 
that  are  intended  to  receive  the  impressions  of  sapid 
bodies  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  apparatus 
of  taste.  Thus  the  inferior  maxillary  nerves,  many- 
branches  of  the  superior,  among  which  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  the  threads  which  proceed  from  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion,  particularly  the  naso-palatine  nerve 
of  Scarpo,  tint  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair,  glosso  pharyn- 
geus,  appear  to  be  employed  in  tho  exercise  of"  taste. 

The  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  is  that  which  ana- 
tomists consider  the  principal  nerve  of  taste ;  and  as  a 
reason  they  say  that  its  threads  are  continued  into  the 
villous  and  conical  papilla  of  the  tongue 

Mechanism  of  taste. — For  the  full  exercise  of  Uste, 
the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  organs  of 
it  must  be  perfectly  uninjured  ;  it  must  be  coveted  with 
mucous  fluid,  and  the  saliva  must  flow  freely  in  the 
mouth.  When  the  mouth  becomes  dry,  the  powers  of 
taste  cannot  be  excited. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  these  liquids  undergo  no 
change:  for  if  the  mucous  become  thick,  yellow,  and 
the  saliva  acid,  bitter,  &x.,  the  taste  will  be  exerted  but 
very  imperfectly. 

Some  authors  have  assured  us  that  the  papillai  of 
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tne  tongue  become  really  erect  during  the  time  that  the 
taste  is  exerted.  This  assertion  I  believe  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation. 

It  is  quite  enough  that  a  body  be  in  contact  with  the 
organs  of  tante,  for  us  to  appreciate  its  savour  immedi- 
ately ;  but  if  it  is  solid,  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
dissolve  in  the  suliva  to  be  tasted  ;  this  condition  is  not 
necessary  for  liquids  and  gases. 

There  appears  to  be  a  certain  chemical  action  of 
sapid  bodies  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth;  it  is  seen  evidently  at  least  in 
some,  as  vinegar,  the  mineral  acids,  a  great  number  of 
s:i!n,  &c.  In  these  different  case's  the  colour  of  the 
epidermis  is  changed,  and  becomes  white,  yellow,  &c. 
liy  the  6ame  causes,  like  effects  are  produced  upon 
dead  bodies.  Perhaps  to  this  sort  of  combination  may 
be  attributed  the  different  kind.-,  of  impressions  made 
by  sapid  bodies,  as  well  as  the  variable  duration  of 
those  impressions. 

Hitherto  no  one  lias  accounted  for  the  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  the  teeth  of  being  strongly  influenced  by  cer- 
tain sapid  bodies.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Miel,  a  distinguished  dentist  of  Paris,  this  effect  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  imbibition.  The  researches  of  Miel 
prove  that  the  teeth  imbibe  very  quickly  liquids  with 
which  they  are  placed  in  contact.  Different  parts  of 
the  mouth  appear  to  possess  different  degrees  of  sensi- 
bility for  sapid  bodies ;  for  they  act  sometimes  on  the 
tongue,  on  the  gums,  on  the  teeth  ;  at  other  times  they 
have  an  exclusive  action  on  the  palate,  on  the  pharynx, 
&c.  Some  bodies  leave  their  taste  a  long  time  in  the 
mouth ;  these  are  particularly  the  aromatic  bodies. 
This  after-taste  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  whole  mouth, 
sometimes  only  in  one  part  of  it.  Bitter  bodies,  for 
example,  leave  an  impression  in  the  pharynx:  acids 
upon  the  lips  and  teeth  :  peppermint  leaves  an  impres- 
sion which  exists  both  in  the.  mouth  arfci  pharynx. 

Tastes,  to  he  completely  known,  ought  to  remain 
some  time  in  the  mouth  ;  when  they  traverse  it  rapidly, 
they  leave  scarcely  any  impression  ;  for  this  reason  we 
swallow  quickly  those  bodies  which  arc  disagreeable 
to  us;  on  the  contrary,  we  allow  those  that  have  an 
agreeable  savour  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  mouth. 

When  we  taste  a  body  which  has  a  very  strong  and 
pertinacious  taste,  such  as  a  vegetable  acid,  we  become 
insensible  to  others  which, ire  feeble.  This  observation 
has  been  found  valuable  in  medicine,  in  administering 
disagreeable  drugs  to  the  sick.  We  are  capable  of 
distinguishing  a  number  of  tastes  at  the  same  time, 
as  also  their  different  degrees  of  intensity  ;  this  is  used 
by  chemists,  tasters  of  wine,  &.c.  By  this  means  we 
arrive  sometimes  at  a  tolerably  exact  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  bodies;  but  such  delicacy  of  taste 
is  not  acquired  until  after  long  practice. 

Is  the  lingual  nerve  that  which  is  essential  to  taste  1 
Nothing  is  known  which  can  make  us  attribute  this 
property  entirely  to  it. 

The  choice  of  food  depends  entirely  on  the  taste ; 
joined  to  smell,  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
substances  that  are  hurtful  and  those  that  are  useful. 
It  is  this  sense  which  gives  us  the  most  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  chemical  bodies." 

TA'XIS.  Ail  operation,  by  which  those  parts  which 
have  quitted  their  natural  situation  are  replaced  by  the 
hand  without  the  assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  re- 
ducing hernia,  fee, 

TEA.     See  Thea. 

TEAR.  Lachryma  The  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
the  lachrymal  glands,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of 
the  eyes. 

The  organ  which  secretes  this  liquid  is  the  lachrymal 
gland,  one  of  which  is  situated  in  the  external  can  thus 
of  each  orbit,  and  emits  six  or  seven  excretory  ducts, 
which  open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid 
above  its  tarsus,  and  pour  forth  the  tears.  The  tears 
have  mixed  with  them  an  arterious  roscid  vapour, 
which  exhales  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids, 
and  external  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  into  the  eye. 
Perhaps  the  aqueous  humour  also  transudes  through 
the  pores  of  the  cornea  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  A 
certain  part  of  this  aqueous  fluid  is  dissipated  in  the 
air :  hut  the  greatest  part,  after  having  performed  its 
office,  is  propelled  by  the  orbicular  muscle,  which  so 
closely  constringes  the  eyelid  to  t&e  hall  of  the  eye  as 
to  leave  no  space  between,  unless  in  the  internal  angle, 
where  the  tears  are  collected.  From  this  collection 
►he  tears  are  absorbed  by  the  orifices  of  the  puncta 
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nchrymalia;  from  thence  they  arc  piopelled  fhiouge 
the  lachrymal  canals,  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  flow 
through  the  ductus  nasalis  into  the  cavity  of  the  nos- 
trils, under  the  inferior  concha  nasalis.  The  lachry- 
mal sac.  appears  to  be  formed  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  muscular  fibres;  and  its  three  orifices  fur- 
nished with  small  sphincters,  as  the  spasmodic  conti  ic- 
tion  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia  proves,  if  dxamincd 
with  a  probe. 

The  tears  have  no«mcll  but  a  saltish  taste,  as  people 
who  cry  perceive.  They  are  of  a  transparent  colour 
and  aqueous  consistence. 

The  quantity,  in  its  natural  state,  is  just  sufficient  tc 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids;  but  from 
sorrow,  or  any  kind  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  eye,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  tears  secreted 
that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  unable  to  absorb  them 
Thus  the  greatest  part  runs  down  from  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  great  and  copious 
drops  upon  the  cheeks.  A  great  quantity  also  de- 
scends, through  the  lachrymal  passages,  into  the  nos- 
trils ;  hence  those  who  cry  have  an  increased  discharge 
from  the  nose. 

Use  of  the  tears. — 1.  They  continually  moisten  the 
surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  to  prevent  the  pellucid 
cornea  from  drying  and  becoming  opaque,  or  the  eye 
from  concreting  with  the  eyelids.  2.  They  prevent 
that  pain,  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  eyelids  against  the  bulb  of  the  eye  from 
continually  winking.  3.  They  wash  and  clean  away 
the  dust  of  the  atmosphere,  or  any  tiling  acrid  that  has 
fallen  into  the  eye.  4.  Crying  unloads  the  head  of 
congestions. 

TECTUS.  Covered :  applied  as  opposed  to  nudus 
or  naked  ;  as  to  the  seeds  of  the  angiosperm  plants. 

TEETH.  (JJens,  a  tooth  ;  quasi  edens,  from  edo, 
to  eat.)  Small  bones  fixed  in  the  alveoli  of  the  upper 
and  under  jaw.  In  early  infancy  Nature  designs  us 
for  the  softest  aliment,  so  that  the  gums  alone  are  then 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  mauducatinn  ;  but  as  we 
advance  in  life,  and  require  a  different  food,  she  wisely 
provides  us  with  teeth.  These  are  the  hardest  and 
whitest  of  our  bones,  and,  at  full  maturity,  we  usually 
find  thirty-two  in  both  jaws;  viz.  sixteen  above,  anil 
as  many  below.  Their  number  varies  indeed  in  dif- 
ferent subjects ;  but  it  is  seldom  seen  to  exceed  thirty 
two,  and  it  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  be  less  than 
twenty  eight. 

Each  tooth  may  be  divided  into  two  part; ;  riz.  its 
body,  or  that  part  which  appears  above  the  gums ;  and 
its  fangs  or  root,  which  is  fixed  into  the  socket.  The 
boundary  between  these  two,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
gum,  where  there  is  usually  a  small  circular  depression, 
is  called  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  The  teeth  of  each  jaw 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  classes  ;  but  before 
each  of  these  is  treated  of  in  particular,  it  will  be  right 
to  say  something  of  their  general  structure. 

Every  tooth  is  composed  of  its  cortex  or  enamel,  and 
its  internal  bony  substances.  The  enamel,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  vitreous  pari  of  the  tooth,  is  a 
very  hard  and  compact  substance,  of  a  white  colour, 
and  peculiar  to  the  teeth.  It  is  found  only  upon  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  covering  the  outside  of  the  bony  or 
internal  substance.  When  broken  it  appears  fibrous 
or  striated  ;  and  all  the  stria;  are  directed  fiom  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre  of  the  tooth.  This  enamel 
is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface,  and  on  the  cutting 
edges  or  points  of  the  teeth,  becoming  gradually  thinner 
as  it  approaches  the  neck,  where  it  terminates  insen 
sibly.  Some  writers  have  described  il  as  being  vascu- 
lar;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  injection  will  ever  reach 
(Ins  substance,  that  it  receives  no  tinge  from  madder 
and  that  it  affords  no  appearance  of  a  circulation  of 
fluids.  The  bony  part  of  a  tooth  resembles  other  bones 
in  its  structure,  but  is  much  harder  than  the  most  com- 
part pint  of  bones  in  general.  It  composes  the  inner 
pan  of  the  body  and  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  root 
of  the  tooth.  This  pait  of  a  tooth,  when  complete! v 
formed,  does  not,  like  the  other  bones,  receive  a  tin^e 
from  madder,  nor  do  the  minutest  injections  penetrate 
into  its  substance,  although  many  writers  have  asserted 
the  contrary.  Mr,  Hunter  has  been,  therefore,  induced 
to  deny  its  being  vascular,  although  he  is  aware  that 
the  teeth,  like  other  bones,  aie  liable  to  swellings,  and 
that  they  are  found  anchyloscd  with  their  sockets.  Hn 
supposes,  however,  that  both  these  may  be  original 
formations  ;  and,  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  :hpii 
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*ut  being  e ascular,  h ;  reasons  from  the  analogy  be- 
tween them  and  other  bones.  He  observes,  lor  in- 
Kance,  that  In  a  young  animal  that  has  been  till  with 
madder,  the  parts  of  the  teetli  which  were  formed  he- 
lorc  it  wis  put  on  madder  diet  will  appear  of  their 
natural  --'xiur,  hut  that  such  pans  as  were  formed 
while  the  annual  was  taking  the  madder,  will  be  of  a 
red  colour;  whereas,  in  other  bones,  the  hardest  parts 
are  susceptible  of  the  dye,  though  more  slowly  than 
the  parts  which  are  growing.  Again  he  tells  us,  that 
if  you  leave  ott"  feeding  the  animal  with  madder  a  con- 
siderable time  before  you  kill  it,  you  will  rind  the  above 
appearances  still  subsisting,  with  this  addition,  that  all 
the  parts  of  the  teeth  which  were  formed  after  leaving 
off  the  madder  will  he  while.  This  experiment  proves 
that  a  tooth  once  tinged  does  not  lose  its  colour; 
whereas  otlier  hones  do  (tnough  very  slowly)  return 
again  to  their  natural  appearance:  ana,  as  the  dye  in 
this  case  must  be  taken  into  the  habit  by  absorbents, 
he  is  led  to  suspect  that  the  teeth  are  without  absor- 
bents as  well  as  other  vessels.  Those  arguments  are 
very  ingenious,  hut  they  are  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory. The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Hunter  are  capable 
of  a  different  explanation  from  that  which  he  has 
given  them  ;  and  when  other  facts  are  added  relative 
(o  the  same  subject,  it  will  appear  that  this  bony  part 
of  a  tooth  has  a  circulation  through  its  substance,  and 
even  lymphatics,  although,  from  the  hardness  of  its 
structure,  we  are  unable  to  demonstrate  its  vessels. 
The  facts  which  may  be  adduced  are,  1st,  We  find  that 
a  tooth  recently  drawn  and  transplanted  into  another 
socket,  becomes  as  firmly  fixed  after  a  certain  time, 
and  preserves  tire  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  set ; 
whereas  a  tooth  that  has  been  long  drawn  before  it  is 
transplanted,  will  never  become  fixed.  Mr.  Hunter, 
indeed,  is  aware  of  this  objection,  and  refers  the  suc- 
cess of  the  transplantation,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
living  principle  possessed  by  the  tooth,  and  which  he 
thinks  may  exist  independent  of  a  circulation.  But 
however  applicable  such  a  doctrine  may  be  to  zoo- 
phytes, it  is  suspected  that  jt  will  not  hold  good  in  man, 
and  others  of  the  more  perfect  animals:  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  hut  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
transplanted  tooth,  there  is  a  real  union  by  vessels. 
2dly,  The  swellings  of  the  fangs  of  a  tooth,  which  in 
many  instances  are  known  to  be  the  effects  of  disease, 
and  which  are  analogous  to  the  swelling  of  other  bones, 
are  a  clear  proof  of  a  similarity  of  structure,  especially 
as  we  find  them  invested  with  a  periosteum.  3dly,  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  tltough  as  yet  perhaps  not  generally 
known,  that,  in  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  teeth 
become  of  a  milky  whiteness,  and,  in  some  degree, 
transparent.  Docs  not  this  prove  them  to  have  absor- 
bents ? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  which,  beginning  by 
a  small  opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  becomeslargcr 
and  terminates  in  the  body  of  the  tooth.  This  cavity 
is  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  pass 
through  the  small  hole  in  the  root.  In  old  people  this 
hole  sometimes  closes,  and  the  tooth  becomes  then  in- 
sensible. 

The  teeth  are  invested  with  periosteum  from  their 
fangs  to  a  little  beyond  their  bony  sockets,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  gums.  This  membrane  seems  to  be 
common  to  the  tooth  which  it  encloses,  and  to  the  sockets 
which  it  lines.  The  teeth  are  likewise  secured  in  their 
sockets  by  a  red  substance  called  the  gums,  which 
every  where  covers  the  alveolar  processes,  and  has  as 
many  perforations  as  there  are  teeth.  The  gums  are 
exceedingly  vascular,  and  have  something  like  carti- 
laginous hardness  and  elasticity,  but  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  sensibility.  The  gums  of  infants,  which 
perform  the  offices  of  teeth,  have  a  hard  ridge  extend- 
ing through  their  whole  length ;  but  in  old  people,  who 
have  lost  their  teeth,  this  ridge  is  wanting.  The  three 
classes  into  which  the  teeth  arc  commonly  divided  arc, 
incisores,  canini,  and  molares  or  grinders. 

The  ineisores  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  forepart  of 
each  jaw  ;  they  derive  their  name  from  their  use  in  di- 
viding and  cutting  the  food  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge, 
and  have  each  of  them  two  surfaces,  which  meet  in  a 
sharp  edge.  Of  these  surfaces,  the  anterior  one  is  con- 
vex, and  the  posterior  one  somewhat  concave.  In  the 
upper  jaw  they  are  usually  broader  and  thicker,  espe- 
eially  the  two  middle  ones,  than  those  of  the  under 
(aw,  over  which  they  generally  fall  by  being  placed  a 
.ittle  obliquely 
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The  canini  or  cuspidati  arc  the  longest  of  all  the 
teeth,  deriving  their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
dog's  tusk.  There  is  one  of  these  teeth  on  each  side  of 
the  incisores,  so  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw.  They 
are  the  longest  of  all  the  teeth.  Their  fangs  differ  from 
that  of  the  incisores  only  in  being  much  larger,  and 
their  shape  may  be  easily  described  to  be  that  of  an  in- 
cisor with  its  edge  worn  off,  so  as  to  end  in  a  narrow 
point  Instead  of  a  thin  edge.  The  canini  not  being 
calculated  for  dividing  like  the  incisores,  or  for  grinding, 
seem  to  be  intended  for  laying  hold  of  substances.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks  of  these  teeth,  that  we  may  trace  in 
them  a  similarity  in  shape,  situation,  and  use,  from  the 
most  Imperfect  carnivorous  animal,  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  human  species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the  most 
perfectly  carnivorous. 

The  motares  or  grinders,  of  which  there  are  ten  n 
each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because  from  their  size  and 
figure  they  are  calculated  for  grinding  the  food.  The 
canini  and  incisores  have  only  one  fang,  but  the  last 
three  grinders  in  the  under  jaw  have  constantly  two 
fangs,  and  the  same  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  three  fangs. 
Sometimes  theec  fangs  are  divided  into  two  points  near 
their  base,  and  each  of  these  points  lias,  perhaps,  been 
sometimes  considered  as  a  distinct  fang.  The  grinders 
likewise  differ  from  each  otlier  in  their  appearance. 
The  first  two  on  each  side,  which  Mr.  Hunter  appears 
10  have  distinguished  very  properly  by  the  name  of  bi- 
cuspides,  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  the 
incisores  and  grinders;  they  have  in  general  only  one 
root,  and  the  body  of  the  tooth  terminates  in  two  points, 
of  which  the  anterior  one  is  the  highest,  so  that  the 
tooth  has  in  some  measure  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  canini.  The  two  grinders  beyond  these,  on  each 
side,  are  much  larger.  Their  body  forms  almost  a 
square  with  rounded  angles;  and  their  grinding  surface 
has  commonly  five  points  or  protuberances,  two  of 
which  are  on  the  inner,  and  three  on  the  outer  part  of 
the  tooth.  The  last  grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  rest,  and,  from  its  coming  through  the  gums  later 
than  the  rest,  and  sometimes  not  appearing  till  late  in 
life,  is  called  dens  sapicntice.  The  variation  in  the 
number  of  teeth  usually  depends  on  these  denies  sapi- 
entite. 

Having  thus  described  the  appearance  of  the  teeth 
in  the  adult ;  the  manner  of  their  formation  and  growth 
in  the  feetus  is  next  to  be  considered.  We  shall  find 
that  the  alveolar  process,  which  begins  to  be  formed  at 
a  very  early  period,  appears  about  the  fourth  mouth 
only  as  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove,  divided  by  sligh 
ridges  into  a  number  of  intermediate  depressions 
which  are  to  be  the  future  alveoli  or  sockets.  These  de 
prcssions  are  at  first  filled  with  small  pulpy  substances 
included  in  a  vascular  membrane;  and  these  pulpy 
substances  are  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth.  As  these 
advance  in  their  growth,  the  alveolar  processes  become 
gradually  more  completely  formed.  The  surface  of  tile 
pulp  first  begins  to  harden:  the  ossification  proceeding 
from  one  or  more  points,  according  to  the  kind  of  tooth 
that  is  to  be  formed.  Thus  in  the  incisores  and  canini, 
it  begins  from  one  point;  in  the  bicuspides,  from  two 
points,  corresponding  with  the  future  shape  of  those 
teeth ;  and  in  the  molares  from  four  or  five  points.  As 
the  ossification  advances,  the  whole  of  the  pulp  is  gra- 
dually covered  with  bone,  excepting  its  tinder  surface, 
and  then  the  fang  begins  to  be  formed.  Soon  after  the 
formation  of  this  bony  part,  the  tooth  begins  to  be 
incrustcd  with  its  enamel;  but  in  what  manner  this  Is 
deposited  we  areas  yet  unable  to  explain.— Perhaps  the 
vascular  membrane  which  encloses  the  pulp,  may  serve 
to  secrete  it.  It  gradually  crystallizes  upon  the  surface 
of  the  bony  part,  and  continues  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness, especially  at  the  points  and  basis  of  the  tooth,  till 
some  time  before  the  tooth  begins  to  pass  through  the 
gum  ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  enamel  seems  to  be 
as  hard  as  it  is  afterward,  so  that  the  air  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  the  least  effect  in  hardening  it,  as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed.  While  the  enamel  is  thus  form- 
ing, the  lower  part  of  the  pulp  is  gradually  lengthened 
out  and  ossified,  so  as  to  form  the  fang.  In  those  teeth 
which  are  to  have  more  than  one  fang,  the  ossification 
begins  at  different  parts  of  the  pulp  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  In  this  manner  are  formed  the  incisores 
the  canini,  and  two  molares  on  each  side,  making  in  the 
whole  twenty  teeth,  in  both  jaws,  which  are  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  manducatioii  early  >n  life  As  the 
fangs  of  the  teeth  Ere  formed,  their  upper  part  is  gradu 
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ally  pushed  upwards,  till  at  length,  about  the  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,  the  incisores,  which 
are  the  fiist  formed,  begin  to  pass  through  the  gum. 
The  first  l  bat  appears  is  generally  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  canini  and  molares  nof  being  formed  so  soon  as  the 
incisores,  do  not  appear  till  about  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-fourth  month.  Sometimes  one  of  the  canini, 
but  more  frequently  one  of  the  molarcs,  appears  first. 

The  danger  to  which  children  are  exposed,  during  the 
time  of  dentition,  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  teeth 
m  the  gum,  so  as  to  irritate  it,  and  excite  pain  and  in- 
flammation. The  effect  of  this  irritation  is,  that  the 
<;uin  wastes,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  at  this 
part,  tiil  at  length  the  tooth  protrudes.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  we  may,  with  great  propriety,  assist  nature 
by  cutting  the  gum.  These  twenty  teeth  are  called 
temporary  or  milk  teeth,  because  they  are  all  shed  be- 
tween the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and  are  supplied 
by  others  of  a  firmer  texture,  with  large  fangs  which 
remain  till  they  become  affected  by  disease,  or  fall  out 
in  old  age,  and  are  therefore  called  the  permanent  or 
adult  teeth.  The  rudiments  of  these  adult  teeth  begin 
to  be  formed  at  different  periods.  The  pulp  of  the  first 
adult  incisor,  and  of  the  first  adult  grinder,  may  be 
perceived  in  a  foetus  of  seven  or  eight  months,  and  the 
ossification  begins  in  them  about  six  mouths  after  birth. 
Soon  after  birth  the  second  incisor,  and  canine  tooth 
o\\  each  side,  begin  to  be  formed.  About  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year  the  first  bicuspis,  and  about  the  seventh  the 
second  bicuspi  begin  to  ossify.  These  bicuspides  arc 
destined  to  replace  the  temporary  grinders.  All  these 
permanent  teeth  are  formed  in  a  distinct  set  of  alveoli ; 
so  that  it  is  not  by  the  growing  of  one  tooth  under 
another  in  the  same  socket,  that  the  uppermost  tooth  is 
gradually  pushed  out,  as  is  commonly  imagined ;  but 
the  temporary  teeth,  and  those  which  are  to  succeed 
them,  being  placed  in  separate  alveoli,  the  upper  sockets 
gradually  disappear,  as  the  under  ones  increase  in  size, 
till  at  length  the  teeth  they  contain,  having  no  longer 
any  support,  consequently  fall  out.  But,  besides  these 
twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the  temporary  ones,  there 
are  twelve  others  to  be  added  to  make  up  the  number 
thirty-two.  These  twelve  are  three  grinders  on  each 
side  in  both  jaws;  and  in  order  to  make  room  for  this 
addition,  we  find  the  jaws  grow  as  the  teeth  grow,  so 
that  they  appear  as  completely  filled  with  twenty  teeth, 
as  they  are  afterward  with  thirty-two.  Hence,  in 
children  the  face  is  flatter  and  rounder  than  in  adults. 
The  first  adult  grinder  usually  passes  through  the  gum 
about  the  twelfth  year;  the  second,  which  begins  to  be 
formed  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  cuts  the  gum  about 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  ;  and  the  third,  or  dens 
sapientis,  which  begins  to  be  formed  about  the  twelfth 
year,  passes  through  the  gum  between  the  age  of  twenty 
and  thirty.  The  dentes  sapiential  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  cut  at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and 
even  eighty  years;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  they 
do  not  appear  at  all.  Sometimes  likewise  it  happens 
that  a  third  set  of  teeth  appear  about  the  age  of  sixty 
or  seventy.  Diemcibroek  tells  us  that  he  himself,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six,  had  a  fresh  canine  tooth  in  the  place 
of  one  he  had  lost  several  years  before;  M.  du  Fay 
saw  two  incisores  and  wo  canini  cut  the  gum  in  a  man 
aged  eighty-four ;  Mr.  Hunter  has  seen  two  foreteeth 
shoot  up  In  the  lower  jaw of  a  very  old  person;  and  an 
account  was  lately  published  of  a  man  who  had  a  com- 
plete set  of  teeth  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Other  instances 
of  the  same  kind  are  lo  be  met  with  in  authors.  The 
circumstance  is  curious,  and  from  the  time  of  life  at 
which  il  takes  place,  and  the  return  of  the  catamenia, 
which  sometimes  happens  to  women  at  the  same  age, 
it  has  been  very  ingeniously  supposed,  that  there  is 
some  effort  in  nature  to  renew  the  body  at  that  period. 

The  tect.'i  aie  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents. 
Sometimes  the  gums  become  so  affected  as  to  occasion 
tin  into  fall  out,  and  the  teeth  themselves  are  frequently 
rendered  carious  by  causes  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  disease  usually  be- 
gins on  that  side  of  the  tooth  which  is  not  exposed  to 
pressure,  and  gradually  advances  till  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  cavity:  as  soon  as  the  cavity  is  exposed, 
the  tooth  becomes  liable  to  considerable  pain,  from  the 
nir  coining  into  contact  with  the  nerve.  Besides  these 
accidental  means  by  which  the  teeth  are  occasionally 

affected,  old  age  seldom  falls  10  bring  With  it  sure  and 

natural  causrs  for  their  removal.  The  alveoli  till  up, 
and  the  teeth  consequently  fall  out.    The  gum*  then 


no  longer  meet  in  the  forepart  of  the  month  the  elii* 
projects  forwards,  and  the  face  being  rendered  much 
shorter,  the  whole  physiognomy  appears  considerably 
altered.  Having  thus  described  the  formation,  struc 
tore,  growth,  and  decay  of  the  teeth,  it  remains  to  speak 
of  their  uses ;  the  thief  of  which  we  know  to  lie  in 
mastication.  And  here  we  cannot  help  observing  the 
great  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  human  teeth,  which 
fits  us  for  such  a  variety  of  food,  and  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  teeth  given  to  other  animals,  may  in 
some  measure  enable  us  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
aliment  for  which  man  is  intended  by  Nature.  Thus, 
in  ruminating  animals,  we  find  incisores  only  in  the 
lower  jaw,  for  cutting  the  grass,  and  molares  lor  gi hid- 
ing it;  in  graminivorous  animals,  we  see  molares  alone; 
and  in  carnivorous  animals,  canine  teeth  for  catching 
at  their  prey,  and  incisores  and  molares  for  cutting  and 
dividing  it.  But,  as  man  is  not  designed  to  catch  and 
kill  his  prey  with  his  teeth,  we  observe  that  our  canini 
are  shaped  differently  from  the  fangs  of  beasts  of  prey, 
in  whom  we  find  them  cither  longer  than  the  rest  of 
the  teeth,  or  curved.  The  incisores  likewise  are 
sharper  in  those  animals  than  »n  man.  Nor  are  the 
molares  in  the  human  subject  similar  to  the  molares  of 
carnivorous  animals;  they  are  flatter  in  man  than  in 
these  animals ;  and,  in  the  latter,  we  likewise  find  them 
sharper  at  the  edges,  more  calculated  to  cut  and  tear 
the  food,  and  by  their  greater  strength,  capable  of 
breaking  the  bones  of  animals.  From  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  we  may  consider  man  as  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  these  different  classes  ;  as  approaching 
more  to  the  carnivorous  than  to  the  herbivorous  tribe 
of  animals;  but  upon  the  whole,  formed  for  a  mixed 
aliment,  and  fitted  equally  to  live  upon  flesh  and  upon 
vegetables.  Those  philosophers,  therefore,  who  would 
confine  a  man  wholly  to  vegetable  food,  do  not  seem 
to  have  studied  nature.  As  the  molares  are  the  last 
teeth  that  are  formed,  so  they  are  usually  the  first  that 
fall  out ;  this  would  seem  to  prove,  that  we  require  the 
same  kind  of  aliment  in  old  age  as  in  infancy.  Besides 
the  use  of  the  teeth  in  mastication,  they  likewise  serve 
a  secondary  purpose,  by  assisting  in  the  articulation  ol 
the  voice. 

TEETHING.     See  Dentition  and  Teeth. 

Tb'gila  iiibernica.     See  Lapis  hibemicus. 

TEGUMENTS.  Under  the  term  common  integu 
ments,  anatomists  comprehended  the  cuticle,  rete  mu- 
cosum,  skin,  and  adipose  membrane,  as  being  the 
covering  to  every  part  of  the  body  escept  the  nails. 
Si  e  Skm. 

TE'LA.  A  web  of  cloth.  The  cellular  membrane 
is  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  fine  web.  See  Ccl 
lular  membrane. 

Tela  cellilosa.     See  Cellular  membrane. 

TELE'PHIUM.  (Because  it  heals  old  ulcers,  such 
as  that  of  Telephus,  made  by  Ulysses.)  See  Scdum 
tclepkium. 

TELESIA.     Sapphire. 

TELLURETTED  HYDROGEN.  A  combination 
of  tellurium  and  hydrogen.  To  make  this  compound, 
hydrate  of  potassa  and  oxide  of  tellurium  are  ignited 
with  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  acted  on  by  dilute  sul 
phuric  acid,  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  mercurial 
pneumatic  apparatus.  An  elastic  fluid  is  generated, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  holding  tellurium  in  solution' 
It  is  possessed  of  very  singular  properties.  It  is  so- 
luble in  water,  and  forms  a  claret-coloured  solution. 
It  combines  with  the  alkalies.  It  burns  with  a  bluish 
(lame,  depositing  oxide  of  tellurium.  Its  smell  is  very 
strong  and  peculiar,  not  unlike  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  elastic  fluid  w  as  discovered  bv  Sir 
H.  Daw.  in  ISM.  J 

TELLURIC  ACID.  Jlcidwn  tellurium.  The 
oxide  of  tellurium  combines  with  many  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  acting  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  producing  a  class 
of  compounds  which  have  been  called  tellurites. 

TELLURIUM  The  name  given  bv  Klaprota  to 
a  metal  extracted  from  several  Transylvanian  ores. 

Pure  tellurium  is  of  a  tin-white  colour,  verging  to 
lead-gray,  with  a  high  metallic  lustre;  of  a  foliated 
fracture;  and  very  brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  pulverized. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  C.115.  It  melts  before  ignition,  requiring 
little  higher  heat  than  bad,  and  less  than  antimony: 
and,  according  to  Gmelin,  is  as  volatile  as  arsenic' 
When  cooled  without  agitation,  ltssurlb.ee  has  a  crys- 
tallized appearance.  II, •line  the  blow  pipe  on  charcoal 
it  burns  with  a  vivid  blue  light,  greenish  on  the  edges 
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*nd  Ss  ditjsipatcd  in  grayish-white  vapours,  of  a  pun- 
gent smell,  which  condense  into  a  white  oxide.  This 
oxide  heated  on  charcoal  is  reduced  with  a  kind  of 
explosion,  and  soon  again  volatilized.  Heated  in  a 
glass  retort,  it  fuses  into  a  straw-coloured  striated  mass 
it  appears  to  contain  about  1G  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

Tellurium  is  oxidizrd  and  dissolved  by  the  principal 
scids.  To  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  deep  purple  colour. 
Water  separates  it  in  black  rlocculi,  and  heat  throws 
it  down  in  a  white  precipitate. 

With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which 
remains  so  when  diluted,  and  affords  slender  denditric 
crystals  by  evaporation. 

The  muriatic  acid  with  a  small  portion  of  nitric, 
forms  a  transparent  solution,  from  which  water  throws 
down  a  white  subniuriate.  This  may  be  redissulved 
almost  wholly  by  repeated  atfusious  of  water.  Alko- 
hol  likewise  precipitates  it. 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  two  or  three  parts  of 
water,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  added, 
dissolves  a  large  portion  of  the  metal,  and  the  solution 
is  not  decomposed  by  water. 

The  alkalies  throw  down  from  its  solutions  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  all  the  acids,  and  by  an 
■cess  of  the  alkalies  or  their  carbonates.  They  are 
not  precipitated  by  prussiate  of  potassa.  Tincture  of 
,.rnlls  «ives  a  yellow  flncrulent  precipitate  with  them. 
Tellurium  is  precipitated  from  them  in  a  metallic  state 
jy  zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  antimony. 

Tellurium  fused  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur,  in 
a  gentle  heat,  forms  a  lead  coloured  striated  sulphuret. 
Alkaline  sulphurcts  precipitate  it  from  its  solutions  of 
a  brown  or  black  colour.  In  this  precipitate,  either 
the  metal  or  its  oxide  is  combined  with  sulphur.  Each 
of  these  sulpliurets  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and 
white  smoke.  Heated  in  a  retort,  part  of  the  sulphur 
is  sublimated,  carrying  up  a  little  of  the  metal  with  it. 
't  dne?  not  easilv  amalgamate  with  quicksilver. 

TEMPERAME  NTUM.       (From  tempcro,  to    mix 

her.)    The  peculiar  constitution  of  ttte  humours. 

Temperaments  have  been  variously  distinguished  :  the 

BOO  most  generally  received  is  into  the  sanguineous, 

phlegmatic,  cnoleric,  and  melancholic. 

TEMPERATURE.  A  definite  degree  of  sensible 
heat,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer.  Thus  we  say, 
a  high  temperature,  and  a  low  temperature,  to  denote 
a  manifest  intensity  of  heat  or  cold  ;  the  temperature 
of  boiling  watpr,  or  21"2°  Fahr.;  and  a  range  of  tem- 
perature, to  designate  the  intermediate  points  of  heat 
between  two  distant  terms  of  thermometric  indication. 

TEMI'LE.  ( Tempora,  am,  n. ;  and  tempus,  oris,  n.) 
The  lateral  and  flat  parts  of  the  head  above  the  ears. 

TEMPORAL.  ( Temporalis ;  from  tempus.)  15e- 
longing  to  the  temple. 

Temporal  artery.  Arteria  temporalis.  A  branch 
9f  the  external  carotid,  which  runs  on  the  temples,  and 
gives  off  the  frontal  artery. 

Temporal  bone.  Os  temporis.  Two  bones  situ- 
ated one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  of  a  very  irregular 
figure.  They  are  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which,  from  the  manner  of  its  connexion  with  the 
neighbouring  bones,  is  called  os  squamosum,  and  the 
other  os  petrosum,  from  its  irregularity  and  hardness. 

tn  both  these  parts  there  are  processes  and  cavities 
to  be  described.  Externally  there  are  three  processes ; 
one  anterior,  called  zygomatic  process,  which  is 
6tretched  forwards  to  join  with  the  os  mate,  and  thus 
forms  the  bony  jugum  under  which  the  temporal  mus- 
cle passes  ;  one  posterior,  called  the  mastoid  or  mamil- 
lary process,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  nipple ;  and  one 
inferior,  called  the  styloid  process,  from  its  shape, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  ancient  stylus 
seriptorius.  In  young  subjects,  this  process  is  united 
with  the  bone  by  an  intermediate  cartilage,  which 
sometimes,  even  in  adults,  is  not  completely  ossified. 
Three  muscles  have  their  origin  from  this  process,  and 
borrow  half  of  their  names  from  it,  viz.  stylo-glossus, 
rtylo-hyoideus,  and  stylo-pharyngeus.  Round  the  root 
of  this  process  there  is  a  particular  rising  of  the  os 
petrosum,  which  some  writers  describe  as  a  process, 
and.  fom  its  appearance  with  the  styloid,  have  namei' 
it  vaginalis.  Others  describe  the'  semicircular  ridge 
of  tile  meatus  auditorius  externus  a~!  a  fifth  process,  to 
which  they  cive  the  name  of  auditory.  The  depres- 
sions and  cavities  are,  1.  A  large  fossa,  which  serves 
<br  the  articulation  of  the  loweTr  jaw  ;  it  is  situated 
Mivceu  the  zygomatic  auditory  and  vaginal  processes, 
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and  is  separated  in  its  middle  by  a  fissure,  into  which 
the  ligament  that  secures  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  this  bone  is  fixed.  The  forepart  of  this 
cavity,  which  receives  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  is 
covered  with  cartilage;  the  back  pan  only  with  the 
periosteum.  2.  A  long  fossa  behind  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, where  the  digastric  muscle  has  its  origin.  3.  Tha 
meatus  auditorius  eztcrnus,  the  name  given  to  a  largB 
funnel-like  canal  that  leads  to  the  organ  of  hearing' 
4.  The  stylomastoid  hole,  so  called  from  its  situation 
between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes.  It  in 
likewise  called  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  afford* 
a  passage  to  the  portiodura  of  the  auditory,  or  seventh 
pair  of  nerves.  5.  Below  and  on  the  forepart  of  the 
last  foramen,  we  observe  part  of  the  jugular  fossa,  a 
thimble-like  cavity,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the 
internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged.  G.  Befoie  and  a  little 
above  this  fossa  is  the  orifice  of  a  foramen,  through 
which  pass  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  two  li!a. 
merits  of  the  intercostal  nerve.  This  conduit  rtinq 
first  upward  and  then  forward,  forming  a  kind  of 
elbow,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  us  petrosum. 
7.  At  this  part  of  the  ossa  temporum  we  observe  the 
orifice  of  a  canal  which  runs  outwards  and  backwards 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  till  it  terminates  in  a  cavity 
of  the  ear  called  tympanum.  This  canal,  which  in 
the  recent  subject  is  continued  from  the  ear  to  the 
mouth,  is  called  the  Eustachian  tube.  8.  A  small  hole 
behind  the  mastoid  process,  which  serves  for  the  trans 
mission  of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  Hut  this,  like 
other  foramina  in  the  skull  that  serves  only  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels,  is  neither  uniform  in  its  situa- 
tion, nor  to  be  met  with  in  every  subject.  The  interna! 
surface  of  these  bones  may  easily  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first,  uppermost,  and  largest  is  the  squa- 
mous part,  which  is  slightly  concave  from  the.  impres- 
sion of  the  brain.  Its  semicircular  edge  is  sloping,  so 
that  the  external  lamella  of  the  bone  advances  farther 
than  the  internal,  and  thus  rests  more  securely  on  the 
parietal  bones.  The  second  and  middlemost,  which  is 
the  petrous  part  of  the  bone,  forms  a  hard,  craggy  pro 
tuberance,  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape.  On  its  pos- 
terior side  we  observe  a  large  foramen,  which  is  the 
meatus  auditorius  interims ;  it  receives  the  double 
nerve  of  the  seventh  pair,  viz.  the  portio  dura  and 
portio  mollis  of  that  pair.  About  the  middle  of  its 
anterior  surface  is  a  small  foramen,  which  opens  into 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  receives  a  twig  of  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  This  fora- 
men having  been  first  described  by  Fallopius,  and  by 
him  named  hiatus,  is  sometimes  called  hiatus  Fallopii. 
Besides  these,  we  observe  other  smaller  holes  for  tlit 
transmission  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Below  this 
craggy  protuberance  is  the  third  part,  which,  from  its 
shape  and  connexion  with  the  os  occipitis  by  means  of 
the  lambdoidal  suture,  may  be  called  the  lamhdoidaj 
angle  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  concave  from  the 
impression  of  the  brain  ;  it  helps  to  form  the  posterior 
and  inferior  fossa;  of  the  skull,  and  has  a  considerable 
furrow,  in  which  is  lodged  part  of  the  lateral  sinus. 
The  temporal  bones  differ  a  little  in  their  structure 
from  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium.  At  (heir  upper 
parts  they  are  very  thin,  and  almost  without  diplo*. 
but  below  they  have  great  strength  and  thickness.  In 
the  foetus,  the  thin  upper  part,  and  the  lower  craggy 
part,  are  separated  by  a  cartilaginous  BUbstanc 
is  no  appearance  either  of  the  mastoid  or  styloid  pro- 
cesses, and,  instead  of  a  long  funnel-like  meatus  audi 
torius  externus,  there  is  only  a  smooth  bony  ring 
within  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  fastened 
Within  the  petrous  part  of  these  bones  there  an 
cavities,  processes,  and  bones,  which  belong  altogether 
to  the  ear,  do  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  era 
ilium,  and  are  described  under  the  article  Ear.  The 
ossa  temporum  are  connected  by  suture  with  the 
ossaparietalia,  the  os  occipitis,  the  ossa  malarum, and 
Ihe  os  sphenoides,  and  are  articulated  with  the  lower 
jaw 

TEMPORALIS.  (From  tempus,  the  temple.)  1 
See  Temporal. 

2.  A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  situated  in  the  ten* 
pie.  Arcardi-temporo-mazillaire,  of  Dumas.  Oral* 
philes,  of  Winslow.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  lowet, 
lateral,  and  anterior  part  of  the  parietal  bone  ;  from  all 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone;  from  the 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  os  frontls ;  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  os  mate;  from  all  the  temporal  pro 
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cess  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  and  sometimes  from  a  ridge 
at  the  lower  part  of  this  process.  This  latter  portion, 
however,  is  often  common  to  this  muscle  and  the 
pterygoidcus  externus.  It  is  of  a  semicircular  shape, 
and  its  radiated  fibres  converge,  so  as  to  form  a  strong 
middle  tendon,  which  passes  under  the  jugum,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  to 
which  it  adheres  on  every  side,  but  more  particularly 
at  its  forepart,  where  the  insertion  is  continued  down 
t:;  the  body  of  the  bone.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  a 
pretty  strong  fascia,  which  some  writers  have  erro- 
neously described  as  a  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
occipito-frontalis.  This  fascia  adheres  to  the  bones, 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  origin  of  the 
muscle,  and,  descending  over  it,  is  fixed  below  to  the 
ridge  where  the  zygomatic  process  begins,  just  above 
ihe  meatus  auditorius,  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  zygo- 
matic process  itself,  and  anteriorly  to  the  os  mala;. 
This  fatcia  serves  as  a  defence  to  the  muscles,  and 
likewise  gives  origin  to  some  of  its  fleshy  libres.  The 
principal  use  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  to  draw  the, 
lower  jaw  upwards,  as  in  the  action  of  biting;  and  as 
it  passes  a  little  forwaids  to  its  insertion,  it  may  at  the 
name  time  pull  the  condyle  a  little  backwards,  though 
not  so  much  as  it  would-  have  done  if  its  fibres  had 
passed  in  a  direct  line  from  their  origin  to  their  inser- 
tion, because  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  muscle 
passes  over  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process,  as  over 
a  pulley. 

TEN'DO.     See  Muscle. 

Tendo  achilms.     See  Achillis  Undo. 

TENDON.  (From  Undo,  to  stretch.)  The  white 
and  glistening  extremity  of  a  muscle.    See  Muscle. 

TENDRIL.     See  Cirrus. 

TENESMUS.  (Prom  rctvu,  to  constringe :  so 
called  from  the  perception  of  a  continual  constriction 
or  bound  state  of  the  part.)  A  continual  inclination  to 
go  to  stool,  without  a  discharge. 

TENNANT1TE.  A  variety  of  gray  copper  ore 
found  in  Cornwall,  in  copper  veins,  that  intersect 
granite  and  clay  slate,  associated  with  copper  pyrites. 
It  is  of  a  lead-gray  or  iron  black  colour,  and  consists 
of  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic,  iron,  and  silica. 

TE'NSOR.  (From  tendo,  to  stretch.)  A  muscle, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  extend  the  part  to  which  it  is 
fixed. 

Tensor  palati.     See  Circumflcius. 

Tensor  tympani.  Internus  auris,  of  Douglas  and 
Cowper.  Internus  mallei,  of  Winslow  ;  and  salpingo- 
tnalleen,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  pulls 
the  malleus  and  the  memhrane  of  the  tympanum  to- 
wards the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  by 
which  the  membrana  tympani  is  made  more  concave 
and  tense. 

Tensor  vagin.e  femoris.  Fascialis.  Mcmbra- 
nosus,  of  Douglas.  Mcmbranus  vel  fascia  lata,  of 
Cowper;  and  Ilio  aponcurosi- femoral,  of  Dumas. 
Musculus  aponeurosis,  vel  fascia  lata:,  of  Winslow. 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  which 
stretches  the  membranous  fascia  of  the  thigh,  assists  in 
the  abduction  of  the  thigh,  and  somewhat  in  its  rota- 
tion inwards.  It  arises  by  a  narrow,  tendinous,  and 
fleshy  beginning  from  the  external  part  of  the  anterior, 
superior,  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted 
a  little  below  the  great  trochanter  into  the  membranous 
fascia. 

TENT.  A  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  openings,  sinuses, 
&c.     Sec  Spongia  praparata. 

TENTO  R1UM.  A  process  of  the  dura  mater, 
separating  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum.  It  ex- 
Hails  from  the  internal  horizontal  spine  of  the  occipital 
hone,  directly  forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone. 

Teredk'^la.  (Diminutive  of  tercbra,  a  piercer  or 
■  |  A  trepan  or  instrument  for  sawing  out  cir- 
cular portions  of  the  skull.     A  trephine. 

TERERlNTillNA.  (From  rcpeSivdos,  the  turpen- 
tinc-tree.)  Turpentine,  the  produceof  pine-trees.  See 
Turpentine. 

Tkrbbintbiiu  aroentoratensis.  Strasburg  tur- 
pentine. This  species  is  generally  more  transparent 
and  less  tenacious  than  either  the  Venice  or  Chio  tur- 
p  mtinea.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  of  a 
more  agreeable  smell  than  any  of  the  turpentines,  ex- 
el  pi  the  Chio.  It  is  extracted'  in  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  red  and  silver  lit ,  by  cutting  out 
successively  narrow  strips  of  the  bark  In  some 
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places  a  resinous  juice  is  collected  from  under  Aw 
bark,  called  Lackryma  abiegna,  and  Oleum  abietinum. 

Terebinthina  canadensis.  Canada  turpentine. 
See  Pinus  baisamea. 

Terebinthina  ciiia.  The  resin  obtained  from  the 
Pistucia  terebintkus. 

Terebinthina  communis.  Common  turpentine. 
See  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Terebinthina  cypria.  Cyprus  turpentine.  See 
Pistacia  terebintkus. 

Tereeinthina  veneta.  Venice  turpentine:  so 
called  because  we  are  supplied  with  it  from  the  Vene 
tians.     See  Pinus  larix. 

Terebinthina  vulcaris.  Common  turpentine. 
The  liquid  resin  of  the  Pinu3  sylvestris.  See  Tur 
pentine. 

Terebinthin.e  oleum.  The  oil  distilled  from  tho 
liquid  resin  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris. 

TE'RES.    Round,  cylindrical. 

1.  The  name  of  some  muscles  and  ligaments. 

2.  The  name  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  round 
worm,  which  infests  the  intestines.    See  Worms. 

3.  Applied  to  roots,  stems,  leaves,  leafstalks, 
sepds,  &c. 

Teres  liqamentum.  The  ligament  at  the  bottom 
of  the  socket  of  the  hip-joint. 

Teres  major.  Riolanus,  who  was  the  first  that 
distinguished  this  and  the  other  muscles  of  the  scapula 
by  particular  appellations,  gave  the  name  of  teres  to 
this  and  the  following  muscle,  on  account  of  their  long 
and  round  shape.  Jlnguli-scapulo-Kiimeral,  of  Dumas 
This  muscle,  which  is  longer  and  thicker  than  the  teres 
minor,  is  situated  along  the  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  (where  it  covers  some  part  of  the 
infra-spinalus  and  teres  minor,  with  both  which  its 
fibres  intermix,)  and  likewise  from  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior half  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula.  As- 
cending obliquely  towards  the  os  humeri,  it  passes 
under  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  brachii,  and  then 
becomes  thinner  and  flatter  to  form  a  thin  tendon  of 
about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  somewhat  more  in 
length,  which  runs  immediately  behind  that  of  the 
lalissimus  doisi,  and  is  inserted  along  with  it  into  the 
ridge  at  the  inner  side  of  the  groove  that  lodges  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps.  These  two  tendons  are  in- 
cluded in  the  common  capsula,  besides  which  the  ten- 
don of  this  muscle  adheres  to  the  os  humeri  by  two 
other  capsulx  which  we  find  placed  one  above  the 
other. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  rotatory  muscle  of  the  arm, 
and  likewise  in  drawing  it  downwards  and  back- 
wards ;  so  that  we  may  consider  it  as  the  congener  of 
the  lalissimus  dorsi. 

Teres  minor.  Marginisus-scaptilo-trochitenen, 
of  Dumas.  This  muscle  seems  to  have  been  first  de- 
scribed by  Fallopius.  The  teres  minor  is  a  thin  fleshy 
muscle,  situated  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  infra- 
spinatus, and  is  in  part  covered  by  the  posterioi  part 
of  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  all  the  convex  edge  of  the  inferioi 
costa  of  the  scapula;  from  thence  it  ascends  obliquely 
upwards  and  forwards,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  adheres  to  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  os  humeri,  a 
little  below  the  termination  of  the  infra-spinatus. 

The  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  continued  from 
the  infraspinatus,  and  spread  over  the  teres  minor, 
likewise  forms  a  thin  septum  between  the  two  mus- 
cles. In  some  subjects,  however,  thev  are  so  closely 
united,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated  from  each 
other.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  teres  minor  arc  inter 
mixed  with  those  of  the  teres  major  and  subscapularis 

The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
infra-spinatus. 

TE'RETRUM.  (From  rrotoj,  to  pierce.)  The  tre- 
pan. 

TERMINAL!?.  Terminal,  applied  to  flower-stalk 
when  it  terminates  a  stem  or  bianeh  ;  as  in  Ctntaurt* 
scabiosa. 

TERMl'NTIIl  rS.     (From  «ftjuvft>j,  the  turp.rn.Uno 
called  from   their  resemblance  to  the  »«»lU  of 

the  turpentine-tree.)    Mbatis.    Black  and  ardent  p:ls 
tules,  mostly  attacking  the  legs  of  females. 
TERNARY.   Consisting  ofthe  number  litre*  tv^jj 
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•ome  chemical  and  mystical  writers  have  made  strange 
work  with  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  distinction  of  this 
kind,  and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is  that  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  divides  the  parts  of  a  huniajtbndy  into  con- 
tinentes,  contenta,  and  inipetum  fucieirtl'S,  though  the 
latter  is  resolvable  into  the  mechanism  of  the  two  for- 
mer, rather  than  any  thing  distinct  in  Itself. 

TERNATUS.  Temate:  applied  in  botany  to  a  leal" 
which  consists  of  three  leaflets,  as  that  of  the  trefoil. 

TERNUS.  Temate:  applied  to  leaves,  when  there 
are  three  together;  as  in  many  of  the  plants  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  which  seem  particularly  disposed  to  this  ar- 
rangement, and  in  Verbena  triphylla. 

TERRA.     See  Earth. 

Terra  cariosa.  Rotten  stone,  a  species  of  non 
effervescent  chalk,  of  a  brown  colour. 

Terra  catechu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Terra  damnata.    See  Caput  mortuun. 

Terra  foi.iata  tartari.     The  acetate  of  potassa. 

Terra  JaPOnica.   Japan  earth.  See  Acacia  catechu. 

Terra  lemma.    See  Bole. 

Terra  livonica.    See  Bole. 

Terra  marita.  The  curcuma,  or  turmeric-root,  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Terra  mortca.     See  Caput  mortuum. 

Terra  pondkrosa.    The  heavy  spar. 

Terra  tondkrosa  salita.     See  Murias  baryta. 

Terra  sienna.  A  brown  ochre  found  at  Sienna,  in 
Italy,  used  in  painting,  both  raw  and  burnt. 

Terra  siqillata.     See  Bole. 

Terra  vertk.  An  ore  used  in  painting,  which 
contains  iron  in  some  unknown  state  mixed  with  clay, 
and  sometimes  with  chalk  and  pyrites. 

Terrs  OLEUM.     See  Petroleum. 

Terrka  absorbentia.  Absorbent  earths,  distin- 
guishable from  other  earthy  and  stony  substances  by 
their  solubility  in  acids;  as  chalk,  crabs'  claws, oyster- 
shells,  egg-shells,  pearl,  coral,  &c. 

TERRENU8.  Terrene,  earthy:  applied  to  plants 
which  grow  in  the  earth  only,  in  opposition  to  those 
which  live  only  in  water. 

Tk'rthra.  (From  repOpov,  a  crane.)  The  middle 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck. 

TERTIAN.  A  third-day  ague.  See  Febris  inter- 
mittens. 

Tertian  ague.     See  Febris  intermittens. 

TERTIA'NA.     See  Febris  intermittens. 

Tertiana  duplex.  A  tertian  fever  that  returns 
every  day  ;  but  the  paroxysms  are  unequal,  every  other 
fit  being  alike. 

Tertiana  duplicata.  A  tertian  fever  returning 
every  other  day ;  but  there  are  two  paroxysms  in  one 
day. 

Tertiana  febris.     See  Febris  intermittens. 

Tertiana  triplex.  A  tertian  fever  returning  every 
day,  every  other  day  there  are  two  paroxysms,  and  but 
one  in  the  intermediate  one. 

TERTIANA'RIA.  (From  tertiana,  a  species  of  in- 
termittent fever,  which  is  said  to  be  cured  by  this  plant.) 
See  Scutellaria  g  alericnlata. 

Ter'tium  sal.  (From  tertius,  third.)  A  neutral  salt, 
as  being  the  product  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  making 
a  third  body  different  from  either. 

Te'sskra.  (From  rteraapa,  four.)  A  four  square 
bone.    The  cuboid  bone. 

TEST.  Any  reagent  which,  added  to  a  substance, 
teaches  us  to  discover  its  chemical  nature  or  composi- 
tion.    See  Reagent. 

TE'STA.  (Quasi  tosta ;  from  torreo,  to  burn.) 
1.  A  shell.    The  oyster-shell. 

2.  In  botany,  it  is  the  name  of  the  skin  which  con- 
tains all  the  parts  of  a  seed,  as  the  embryo,  the  lobes, 
the  vitellus,  and  albumen,  and  which  gives  shape  to 
the  seed,  for  the  skin  is  perfectly  formed  while  they  are 
hut  a  homogeneous  liquid.  The  testa  differs  in  thick- 
ness and  texture  in  different  plants.  It  is  sometimes 
single,  but  more  frequently  lined  with  a  finer  and  very 
delicate  film,  called  by  Ga:rtner  membrana,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  walnut,  and  the  kernel  of  a  peach,  almond,  or 
■lum.— Smith. 

Testa  probatrix.  A  cupel  or  test.  A  pot  for  sepa- 
rating baser  metals  from  gold  and  silver. 

TESTA'DO.  (From  testa,  a  shell:  because  it  is 
covered  with  a  shell.) 

J    A  tortoise,  also  a  snail. 

2.  An  ulcer,  which,  like  a  snail,  creeps  under  the 
skin. 
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Test*  preparat.e.  Prepared  oyster-shells.  Wiisn 
the  shells,  pi  eviously  cleared  of  dirt,  with  boiling  water, 
then  prepare  them  as  is  diteeled  with  chalk. 

Testes  CURBBRI.     See  Tubercula  quadrigemina. 

TESTICLE.    See  Testis. 

Testicle,  swelled.     See  Orchitis. 

TESTTCULUS.  ( Testiculus,  diminutive  of  tcstis-i 
1.  A  small  testicle. 

ii.  The  orchis  plant :  so  named  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  roots  to  a  testicle. 

Testiculus  caninus.     Sec  Orchis  mascula. 

TE'STIS.  {Testis,  is,  m.  ;  a  witness,  the  testes 
benii;  the  witnesses  of  our  manhood.)  The  testicl*. 
Orchis.  They  aie  also  called  didymi,  and  by  some 
pcrin.  Two  little  oval  bodies  situated  within  the  scro- 
tum, and  covered  by  a  strong,  white,  and  dense  coat, 
called  tunica  albuginca.  Each  testicle  is  composed  of 
small  vessels,  bent  in  a  serpentine  direction,  arising 
from  the  spermatic  artery,  and  convoluted  into  little 
heaps,  separated  from  one  another  by  cellular  partitions-. 
In  each  partition  there  is  a  duel  receiving  semen  from 
the  small  vessels  ;  and  all  the  duets  constitute  a  net 
which  is  attached  to  the  tunica  albuginca.  From  this 
net- work  twenty  or  more  vessels  arise,  all  of  which  are 
variously  contorted,  and,  being  reflected,  ascend  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  testis,  where  they  unite  into  one 
common  duct,  bent  into  serpentine  windings,  and  form- 
ing a  hard  body  called  the  epididymis.  The  spermatic 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  aorta.  The  spermatic  vein- 
empty  themselves  into  the  vena  cava  and  emulgent 
vein.  The  nerves  of  the  testicle  are  branches  of  the 
lumbar  and  great  intercostal  nerve.  The  use  of  the 
testicle  is  to  secrete  the  semen. 

TETANIC.  Tetanicus.  Appertaining  to  tetanus 
or  cramp. 

Tetano'.mata.  (From  reravou,  to  smooth.)  Tcta- 
notkra.  Medicines  which  smooth  the  skin,  and  remove 
wrinkles. 

TE'TANUS.  ( Tetanus,  i,  m. ;  from  raxw,  to  stretch ) 
Spasm  with  rigidity.  Convulsio  indica  ;  Molotonicos ; 
Rigor  nervosus.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  JVeu 
roses,  and  Order  Spasmi,  of  Culleu  ;  characterized  by 
a  spasmodic  rigidity  of  almost  the  whole  body.  The 
varieties  of  tetanus  are,  1.  Opisthotonos,  where  the 
body  is  thrown  back  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles.  2.  F.mprosllwlonos,  the  body  being  bent  for- 
wards. 3.  Trismus, .the  locked  jaw.  Tetanus  is  often 
symptomatic  of  syphilis  and  worms. 

These  affections  arise  more  frequently  in  warm  cli- 
mates than  in  cold  ones,  and  are  very  apt  to  occur  when 
much  minor  moisture  quickly  succeeds  excessively  dry 
and  sultry  weather.  They  attack  persons  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  temperaments,  and  complexions,  but  the  male 
sex  more  frequently  than  the  female,  and  those  of  a 
robust  and  vigorous  constitution  than  those  of  a  weak 
habit.  An  idea  is  entertained  by  many,  Dr.  Thomas 
observes,  that  negroes  are  more  predisposed  to  attacks 
of  tetanus  than  white  people;  they  certainly  are  more 
frequently  affected  with  it,  but  this  circumstance  does 
not  arise  from  any  constitutional  predisposition,  but 
from  their  being  more  exposed  to  puncturos  and  wounds 
in  the  feet,  by  nails,  splinters  of  wood,  pieces  of  broken 
glass,  fee.  from  usually  going  bare-footed. 

Tetanic  affections  are  occasioned  either  by  exposure 
to  cold,  or  by  some  irritation  of  the  nerves,  in  conse- 
quence of  local  injury  by  puncture,  incision,  or  lacera- 
tion. Lacerated  wounds  of  tendinous  parts  prove,  in 
warm  climates,  a  never-failing  source  of  these  com- 
plaints. In  cold  climates,  as  well  as  in  warm,  the 
locked  jaw  frequently  arises  in  consequence  of  tht 
amputation  of  a  limb. 

When  the  disease  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  a 
puncture,  or  any  other  external  injury,  the  symptoms 
show  themselves  generally  about  the  eighth  day ;  bu 
when  it  proceeds  from  exposure  to  cold,  they  general!) 
make  their  appearance  much  sooner. 

In  some  instances  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  with 
great  violence  ;  but  it  more  usually  makes  its  attack  in 
a  gradual  manner ;  in  which  case,  a  slight  stiffness  is 
at  first  perceived  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  which, 
after  a  short  time,  becomes  considerably  increased,  and 
at  length  renders  the  motion  of  the  head  both  difficult 
and  painful. 

With  the  rigidity  of  the  head  there  is  likewise  a  i 
uneasy  sensation  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  together  wit1, 
some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  a  great,  tightness  ii 
perceived  about  the  chest,  with  a  pain  at  the  extremity 
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of  the  sternum,  shooting  into  the  back.  A  stillness  also 
Jakes  place  in  the  jaws,  which  soon  increases  to  such 
a  height,  that  the  teeth  become  so  closely  set  together, 
as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest  opening.  This  is  what 
is  termed  the  locked  jaw,  or  trismus 

In  some  cases,  the  spasmodic  affection  extends  no 
further.  In  others  the  spasms  at  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, returning  with  gre.it  frequency  become  likewise 
more  general,  and  now  affect  not  only  the  muscles  of 
the  netk  and  jaws,  but  likewise  those  of  the  whole 
spine,  so  as  to  bend  the  trunk  of  the  body  very  forcibly 
li.ickwards,  and  this  is  what  is  named  opisthotonos. 
Where  the  body  is  bent  forwards  the  disease  is  called 
emprosthotonos. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder,  the  abdomi- 
nal niuscle3  are  violently  affected  with  spasm,  so  that 
the  helly  is  strongly  retracted,  and  feels  very  hard,  most 
obstinate  costiveness  prevails,  and  both  the  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  are  commonly 
effected  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  keep  the  limbs  rigidly 
extended. 

The  flexors  of  the  head  and  trunk  become  at  length 
so  strongly  affected,  as  to  balance  the  action  of  the  ex- 
tensor, and  to  keep  the  head  and  trunk  so  rigidly  ex-  j 
tended  and  straight,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  being 
moved  in  any  direction.  The  arms,  which  were  little 
affected  before,  are  now  likewise  rigidly  extended,  the 
tongue  also  becomes  affected  with  spasm,  and,  being 
convulsively  darted  out,  is  often  much  injured  by  the 
teeth  at  that  moment  snapping  together.  It  is  to  this 
*tatc  of  the  disease  that  the  term  tetanus  lias  been 
strictly  applied. 

The  disorder  continuing  to  advance,  every  organ  of 
voluntary  motion  becomes  affected  ;  the  eyes  are  rigid 
and  immoveable,  the  countenance  is  hideously  dis- 
lortod,  and  expresses  great  distress;  the  strength  is  ex- 
hausted, and  the  pulse  becomes  irregular,  and  one  uni- 
versal spasm  puts  a  period  to  a  most  miserable  state  of 
existence. 

Attacks  of  tetanus  are  seldom  attended  with  any 
fever,  but  always  with  violent  pain,  and  the  spasms  do 
not  continue  for  a  constancy,  but  the  muscles  admit  of 
some  remission  in  their  contraction,  which  is  frequently 
renewed,  especially  if  the  patient  makes  the  least 
attempt  to  speak,  drink,  or  alter  his  position. 

When  tetanic  affections  arise  in  consequence  of  a 
wound,  puncture,  or  laceration,  in  warm  climates,  Dr. 
Thomas  observes,  they  are  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal. 
The  locked  jaw  in  consequence  of  an  amputation, 
likewise  proves  usually  fatal.  When  these  affections 
are  produced  by  an  exposure  to  cold,  they  may  in  most 
cases  be  removed  by  a  timely  use  of  proper  remedies, 
although  a  considerable  space  will  probably  elapse  be- 
fore the  patient  will  be  able  to  recover  his  former 
strength. 

On  dissections  of  this  disease,  slight  effusions  within 
the  cranium  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances: 
but  in  by  far  the  greater  number,  nothing  has  been  dis- 
covered, either  in  the  brain,  or  any  other  organ. 

The  general  indications  are,  1.  To  remove  any  local 
irritation,  which  may  appear  to  have  excited  the  dis- 
ease ;  2.  To  lessen  the  general  irritability,  and  spas 
modic  tendency ;  3.  To  restore  the  tone  of  the  system. 
If  a  thorn,  or  other  extraneous  substance,  be  lodged  in 
any  part,  it  must  be  extracted;  any  spicula  of  bone, 
which  may  have  brought  on  the  disease  after  amputa- 
tion, should  be  removed  ;  a  punctured  wound  ought  to 
he  dilated,  &c.  Some  have  proposed  dividing  the 
nerve  going  to  the  part,  or  even  amputating  this,  to  cut 
off  the  irritation;  others  paralyzing  the  nerves  by 
powerful  sedatives,  or  destroying  them  by  caustics  ; 
others  again  exciting  a  new  action  in  the  part  by  active 
stimulants  ;  but  the  efficacy,  and  even  propriety  of  such 
measures,  is  doubtful.  To  fuliil  the  second  indication, 
various  means  have  been  proposed.  The  abstraction 
of  blood,  recommended  by  Dr.  Rush,  might  perhaps 
appear  advisable  in  a  vigorous  plethoric  habit  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  hut  it  has  generally  proved  of 
little  utility,  or  even  hurtful,  and  is  rather  contra- indi- 
cated by  the  state  of  the  blood,  ringing  is  alessques- 
[ionable  measure,  as  costiveness  generally  attends  the 

disease,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  appeared  very  he 

ficial,  especially  when  calomel  was  employed.  It  has 
been  found  also,  that  a  salivation,  induced  by  mercury, 
.fas   sometimes   greatly   relieved  the   disorder:    hut  in 

itliei  instances!!  has  failed  altogether.  The  remedy 
which  has  been  oflenest  employed,  and  with  the  most 


decided  auvantage,  is  opium,  and  sometimes  prodigious 
quantities  of  it  have  been  exhibited;  indeed,  small 
doses  are  useless,  and  even  large  ones  have  only  a  tem- 
porary effect,  so  that  they  must  be  repeated,  as  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fcmptoms  is  renewed;  and  where  the 
patient  cannot  swallow,  it  may  be  tried  in  glyster,  or 
freely  rubbed  into  the  skin.  Other  sedative  and  anti- 
spasmodic remedies,  have  been  occasionally  resorted 
to,  as  hemlock,  tobacco,  musk,  camphor  &x.  but  for 
the  most  part  with  less  satisfactory  results.  The  warm  ■ 
bath  has  sometimes  proved  a  useful  auxiliary  in  cold 
climates  ;  but  the  cold-bath  is  much  more  relied  upon., 
especially  in  the  West  Indies,  usually  in  conjunction 
with  the  liberal  use  of  opium.  In  Germany,  alkaline 
baths,  and  the  internal  use  of  the  same  remedies,  are 
stated  to  have  been  decidedly  serviceable.  Others 
have  advised  the  large  use  of  bark  and  wine,  which 
seem,  however,  rather  calculated  to  be  preventives,  or 
to  fulfil  the  third  indication  ;  yet  winemay  be  employed 
rather  as  nourishment,  since  in  severe  cases  of  the  dis 
case  little  else  can  be  taken.  Electricity  seems  too 
hazardous  a  remedy  to  be  tried  in  a  general  affection, 
especially  in  the  muscles  of  respiration ;  but  if  con- 
fined to  the  jaw,  it  may  be  useful  in  a  mild  form  At 
the  period  of  convalescence  the  strength  must  be  re- 
stored by  suitable  diet  and  medicines,  the  cold-bath, 
regular  exercise,  &c. ;  and  removing  the  patient  from 
the  West  Indies  to  a  colder  climate,  till  the  health  is 
fully  established,  would  be  a  very  proper  precaution. 

Tetart.e'us.  (Ttrapraios,  fourth.)  A  quartan  fever. 

TETRADYNAMIA.  (From  rtcoapts,  four,  and 
Svvapii,  power.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnams,  containing  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  six  stamens,  four  of  which  are  long,  and 
two  short. 

TETRAGONUS.  Quadrangular,  square:  applied 
to  several  parts  of  plants,  as  Caulis  tetragonus,  in  that 
of  the  Lamium  allium,  and  a  multitude  of  plants;  Fo- 
lium Utragonium,  with  four  edges,  or  prominent  angles, 
as  that  of  Iris  tubcrosa. 

TETRAGYNIA.  (From  rcooapts,  four,  and  yvvi7, 
a  wife.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  several 
of  the  classes  of  the  sexual  system  of  Linnieus,  cod. 
sisting  of  plants  which,  to  the  classic  character,  what- 
ever it  is,  add  the  circumstance  of  having  four  pistils. 

Tetramy'rum.  (From  rerpas,  four,  and  pvpov,  an 
ointment.)     An  ointment  of  four  ingredients. 

TETRANDR1A.  (From  reooapes,  four,  and  a»>.7p, 
a  hjsband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnxus.  To  it  belong  those  which 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four  stamina  of  equal 
lensth. 

Tetrangu'ria.  (From  Terpen  four, and ayyoj,  acup. 
so  called  because  its  fruit  resembles  a  cup  divided  into 
four  parts.)     The  citrul. 

TETRAPETALOUS.  Four-pctalled :  applied  to 
the  flower  that  consists  of  four  single  petals  or  leaves 
placed  around  the  pistil 

TETRAPH.VRMACUM.  (From  rcrpas,  four,  and 
4>apfiaKov,  a  drug.)  A  medicine  composed  of  four  in- 
gredients. 

TETRAPIIYLU'S.  (From  rcrpa;, four,  and <pv\\ov, 
a  leaf.'i     Four-leaved. 

TETTER.    See  Jfrrpcs. 

TEU'CRIUM.  (Teucrium,  ii,  n. ;  from  Tcvcer, 
who  discovered  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus:  of  plants 
in  the  Linncean  system.  Class,  Diilynamia ;  Order, 
Gi/mnospcrmia.     The  herb  speedwell. 

Tsucrium  CAriT.vTiiM.  The  systematic  name  of 
(he  potey  mountain  of  Montpellier.  I'oliuti  vionta- 
num.  This  plant  bears  the  winter  of  our  ell  nate,  and 
is  generally  substituted  for  the  candy-specie- 

Teucrium  cham*dry%.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  germander.  Chamtcdrys ;  Chamadry* 
minor  repens,  vulgaris;  Qucrcula  calamamlrina; 
Trissarro  ;  Chama-drops,  of  Paulus  ^ginctn,  and  Ori' 
basius.  This  plant,  culled  creeping  germander,  smal 
germander,  and  English  treacle  ;  Teucrium- -foiiis  cu- 
vciformi-ovatis,  incisis,  crenatis,  pctiolatis  ;  flortbu* 
ternis  ;  caulibus  proenmbentibus,  subpilosis,  of  Lin 
mens,  has  a  moderately  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  It  was  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients  in  in 
termitlent  fevers,  ihcunintisni,  and  gout;  and  where 
an  aromatic  hitter  is  wanting,  germander  may  be  ad- 
ministered with  success.  The  best  lime  forgathering 
this  herb  is  when  the  seeds  are  fanned,  and  iheiopa 
are  then  preferable  In  the  leaves.     When  drv,  the  doss 
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Is  from  3ss.  to  ij.  Either  water  or  spirit  will  extract 
tl:eir  virtue ;  but  til-'  watery  lafusioo  is  more  Litter. 
Tliis  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the  once  celebrated 
powder  called  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Portland 
powder. 

Tiuprium  ciiamp.emtys.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  grouii!  ".'tie.  Chamwpitys;  .Irthctica  ;  jirthrtticu  ; 
■  ljuga  ;  .W/j,'}.  Iva  arthritica  ;  Hulucyron  ;  Ionia; 
Sideritis.  Common  ground-pine.  This  low  hairy 
plant,  Teucrium—foliis  trijidis,  lincaribus,  integcrri- 
mis  ;  fioribus  scssilibus,  luteralibus,  solitariis  ;  caulc 
diffuso,  of  Linnanis,  has  a  moderately  hitter  taste,  and 
a  resinous,  not  disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  pine.  The  lops  of  leaves  are  recommend!  d  as 
aperients  and  corroborants  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
suid  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in  female  obstruc- 
tions and  paralytic  disorders. 

Tkucrium  creticum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
poley  mountain  of  Candy.  I'ultum  crcticum.  The 
tops  and  whole  herb  enter  the  antiquated  compounds 
mitlirtdale  and  tiuriaca.  The  plant  is  obtained  from 
the  island  of  Candy  ;  has  a  moderately  aromatic  son  II, 
and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  It  is  placed  among  the 
aperients  and  corroborants. 

Tkucrium  iva.  Chamwpitys  mosckata ;  Iva  mos- 
chatamonspeliinsinm  ;  Chaiiiirpitys  anthyllus.  French 
ground-pine.  It  is  weaker,  but  of  similar  virtues  to 
Chamamitys. 

Tkucrium  mauum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
.Varum  syriucum  ;  .Marum  crcticum;  .Wujorana  sy- 
riaca;  Marum  vcrum  ;  .Varum  cortusi ;  Chiimedrys 
incana  maritima  ;  Marum  germander,  or  Syrian  herb 
inastich.  This  shrub  is  the  Tcucrium— -folits  intcger- 
rimis  ovatis  acutis  pctiolatis,  subtus  tomtntosis ;  Jluri- 
bus  racemosis  sccunilis,  of  Linna'us.  It  grows  plenti- 
fully in  Greece,  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Syria.  The  leaves 
and  younger  branches,  when  recent,  on  being  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  emit  a  volatile  aromatic  smell, 
which  readily  excites  sneezing;  to  the  taste  they  are 
bitterish,  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
acrimony.  Judging  from  these  sensible  qualities  of  the 
plant,  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  very  active  powers. 
It  is  recommended  as  a  stimulant  aromatic,  and  deob- 
struent;  and  Linnaus,  Rosenstein,  and  Bergius,  speak 
highly  of  its  utility.  Dose,  tea  grains  to  half  a  drachm 
of  the  powdered  leaves,  given  in  wine.  At  present, 
however,  marum  is  chiefly  used  as  an  errhine. 

Tkucrium  moxtasi  m.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  poley  mountain. 

Teccrium  polium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
golden  poley  mountain. 

Teucrium  scordium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Scordium.  Trissago  palustris;  Chamadrys  palus- 
tris ;  Allium  redolens.  Water  germander.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  smell  somewhat  of  the  garlic  kind 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  supposed  to  take  its 
name,  to  the  taste  they  are  bitterish  and  slightly  pun- 
gent. The  plant  was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  but 
is  now  justly  fallen  into  disuse,  although  recommended 
by  some  in  antiseptic  cataplasms  and  fomentations. 
"TEU  THRUM.  Tcvdpov.  The  herb  polium.  See 
Teucrium  polium. 

THA'LAMUS.  OaXauoc;  Tlialamus,  i,  m.  a  bed.) 
A  bed :  the  term  applied  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  to  the  receptacle  of  parts 
of  fructification  of  plants.     See  Receptaculum. 

Thalamus  nervi  optici.  Two  bodies  which  form 
in  part  the  optic  nerve,  placed  near  to  each  other,  in 
appearance  while,  protruding  at  the  base  of  the  lateral 
ventricle?,  and  running  in  their  direction  inwards,  a 


nttie  downwards,  and  upwards,  are  called  the  Tkm 
lami  nervorum  opticorum. 

Thalasso'meu.  (From  OaXacroa,  the  sea,  auiptXt, 
honey  ,  A  medicine  composed  of  m  a  water  and  honey. 
THALl'CTRUM.  (  Thulictrum,  ri,  n. ;  from  0aAAu>, 
to  llourisli.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
IilniMnin  system.  Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Poly- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  poor  mail's 
rhubarb.     See  Thaltctrum  Jlavum. 

Thahctrum  flav'um.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  poor  man's  rhubaib.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
said  to  be  aperient  and  stomachic,  and  to  come  very 
near  in  its  virtues  to  rhubarb.  It  is  a  common  plai.'t 
in  this  country,  but  seldom  used  medicinally. 
THALLITE.  Epklote,  or  Pistaclte. 
THALLUS.  (From  .SaAAos,  an  olive  bud,  or  green 
bough;  from  SaAAw,  to  be  verdant,  to  shoot  forth,  or 
spread  abroad.  A  term  applied  by  Achaiitis,  for  the 
frond  or  foliage  of  a  lichen,  whether  that  part  be  of  a 
leafy,  fibrous,  scaly,  or  cruslaceous  nature. 

TH.VPSIA.  (From  T/iapsus,  the  island  where  11 
was  found.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Llnmean  system,  ("lass,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia 
Thapsia  asclkpias.  The  deadly  carrot.  The  root 
operates  violently  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
is  not  used  in  the  present  practice. 

TI1A  PSU8.  (From  the  island  Thapsus.)  The 
great  white  mullein,  or  cows'  lungwort. 

TIIE'A.  Tea.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  tea-tree,  of 
which  there  are  two  species,  viz.  1.  The  T/tca  nigra, 
bohea,  or  black  lea;  and  2.  The  viridis,  or  green  tea  ; 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  China  or  Japan,  where 
they  attain  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 

Great  pains  are  taken  in  collecting  the  leaves  singly, 
at  three  different  times,  viz.  about  the  middle  of  Feb 
ruary,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  in  April.  Al- 
though some  writers  assert,  that  they  are  first  exposed 
to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  and  then  dried  on  copper 
plates ;  yet  it  is  now  understood  that  such  leaves  arc 
simply  dried  on  iron  plates,  suspended  over  a  fire,  till 
they  become  dry  and  shrivelled  ;  when  cool,  they  are 
packed  in  tin  boxes  to  exclude  the  air,  and  in  that  state 
exported  to  Europe. 

Teas  are  divided  in  Britain  into  three  kinds  of  green, 
and  five  of  bohca.    The  former  class  includes, 

1.  Imperial  or  bloom  tea,  having  a  large  leaf,  a  faint 
smell,  and  being  of  a  light  green  colour. 

2.  Hyson,  which  has  small  curled  leaves,  of  a  green 
shade  inclining  lo  blue. 

3.  Singlo  tea,  thus  termed  from  the  place  where  it 
is  cultivated. 

The  boheas  comprehend, 

1.  Souchong,  which,  on  infusion,  imparts  a  yellowish 
green  colour. 

2.  Camho,  a  fine  tea,  emitting  a  fragrant  violet  6mel! 
and  yielding  a  pale  shade ;  it  receives  its  name  from' 
the  province  where  it  is  reared. 

3.  Pekoe  tea  is  known  by  the  small  white  flowers  that 
are  mixed  with  it. 

4.  Congo  has  a  larger  leaf  than  the  preceding  variety 
and  yields  a  deeper  tint  to  water  ;  and, 

5.  Common  bohea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  a 
uniform  green  colour.  There  are  besides  other  kinds 
of  tea,  sold  under  the  names  of  gunpowder  tea,  ic. 
which  differ  from  the  preceding  only  in  the  minuteness 
of  their  leaves,  and  being  dried  with  additional  care. 

The  following  interesting  results  of  experiments  on 
tea  by  Brande,  have  been  published  by  him  in  his 
Journal. 


One  hundred  parts  of  Tea. 


Green  Hyson, 14s.  par  lb. 

Ditto, 12s. 

Ditto, 10s. 

Ditto, 8s. 

Ditto, 7s. 

Black  Souchong, 12s. 

Ditto, 10s. 

Ditto, 8s. 

Ditto, 7s. 

Ditto, 6s 


Soluble 

in 
Water. 


Soluble 

in 
Alkohol. 


Precipit. 
with 

Jelly. 


Inert 
Residue 
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MncJi  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  medicinal 
njcpertlet;  of  tea ;  in  its  natural  state  it  is  a  vat-colic 
plant,  on  which  account  the  Chinese  refrain  from  its 
use  till  it  has  been  divested  of  this  property  by  keeping 
It  nt  least  for  twelve  months.  If,  however,  good  lea  be 
drunk  in  moderate  quantities,  with  sufficient  milk  and 
sugar,  it  invigorates  the  system,  and  produces  a  tempo- 
rary exhilaration  ;  but  when  taken  too  copiously,  it  is 
apt  to  occasion  weakness,  tremor,  palsies,  and  various 
other  symptoms  arising  from  narcotic  plants,  while  it 
contributes  to  aggravate  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints.  Tea  has  also  been  supposed  to  possess 
considerable  diuretic  and  sudorific  virtues,  which, 
however,  depend  more  on  the  quantity  of  warm  water 
employed  as  a  vehicle,  than  the  quantity  of  tea  itself. 
Lastly,  as  infusions  of  these  leaves  are  the  safest 
refreshment  after  undergoing  great  bodily  fatigue  or 
mental  exertion,  they  afford  an  agreeable  beverage  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  cold  weather;  at  the  same 
time  tending  to  support  and  promote  perspiration, 
which  is  otherwise  liable  to  he  impeded. 

Thea  germanica.  Fluellin  or  male  speedwell. 
See  Veronica  officinalis. 

THEBA'ICA.  (A  Thcbaidc  regione,  from  the 
country  about  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
where  it  flourished  )    The  Egyptian  poppy. 

Thebesii  kor>mina.  The  orifices  of  veins  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart. 

THE'CA.  (I  toiu  nOn/ii,  to  place.)  A  case,  sheath, 
or  box.    1.  The  canal  of  the  vertebral  column. 

2.  The  capsule  or  dry  fructification  adhering  to  the 
apex  of  a  fromlose  stem. 

Theca  vertebralis.  The  vertebral  canal.  See 
Spine. 

THELY'PI  ERIS.  (From  6r]\vs,  female,  and 
iTtptj,  fern.)  The  female  fern. 
THENAR  See  Flexor  brcvis  pollicis  manvs. 
THEOBRO  MA.  (Tkeobroma,  <e,  f. ;  from  6eoi:  the 
gods,  and  jjpupa,  food :  so  called  from  the  deliciousness 
of  its  fruit )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Polyadelpliia;  Order,  Decandria. 

Thkobf.oma  cacao.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

Theodo'ricum.  (From  Oeoi,  the  gods,  and  iwpov,  a 
gift.)    The  pompous  nameof  some  antidotes. 

THERAPEI'A.  (From  dcpaircvu,  to  heal.)  Tkc- 
tapia.  The  art  of  healing  diseases.  See  T/iera- 
pcutiea. 

THERAPEUTICA.  (From  Scpatrcvw,  to  cure.) 
Thcrapia.  Mctkodus  medendi.  Therapeutics.  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  operation  of 
the  diffeient  means  employed  for  curing  diseases,  and 
of  the  application  of  these  means. 

THERl'ACA.  (From  Sqp,  a  viper,  or  venomous 
wild  beast.)    1.    Treacle,  or  molasses. 

2.  A  medicine  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  the  bites 
of  venomous  animals,  or  to  resist  poisons. 

Theriaca  andromachi.  The  Venice  or  Mithridate 
treacle;  a  composition  of  sixty-one  ingredients,  pre- 
pared, pulverized,  and  with  honey  formed  into  an 
electuary. 
Theriaca  ccei.estis.  Liquid  laudanum. 
Theriaca  communis.  Common  treacle,  or  mo- 
lasses. 

Theriaca  damocratis.  The  same  preparation  as 
mithridate.     See  Milkridatium. 

Theriaca  edinensis.  Edinburgh  theriaca.  The 
Confectio  opii. 

Theriaca  oermanorum.  A  rob  of  juniper-ber- 
ries. 

Theriaca  londinensis.  A  cataplasm  of  cummin- 
Kee:l,  bay-berries,  germander,  snake-root,  cloves,  and 
honey. 

Theriaca  rvsticorum.  The  roots  of  the  common 
garlic  \\vv.<  so  called.     Bee  Allium  sativum. 

THERIO'MA.  (From  Orjoiow,  to  rage  like  a  wild 
Least.)     A  malignant  ulcer. 

THE'RMA.  *A  warm-bath  or  spring.  Bee  Mineral 
waters,  and  Bath, 

THERMOMETER,  (  Thermometrun ;  from  Ocpun, 
lit-at,  and  pcTpov,  a  measure.)  An  instrument  for  mea- 
s  iring  the  degrees  of  heat.  A  thermometer  is  a  hollow 
lube  of  glass,  hermetically  scaled,  and  blown  at  one 
end  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  globe.  Tne  bulb  and 
part  of  the  tube  are  tilled  with  mercury,  which  is  the 
only  fluid  that  expands  equally.  When  we  immerse  the 
•ulb  of  the  thermometer  In  a  hot  body,  the  mercury 
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expands,  and  of  course  rises  in  the  tube;  but  when 
we  plunge  it  into  a  cold  body,  the  mercury  contracts, 
and  of  course  falls  in  the  tube 

The  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates,  therefore,  an 
increase  of  heat;  its  falling,  a  diminution  of  it;  and 
the  quantity  which  it  rises  or  falls,  denotes  the  propor- 
tion of  increase  or  diminution.  To  facilitate  observa 
tion,  the  tube  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts, 
called  degrees. 

Further,  if  we  plunge  a  thermometer  ever  so  often 
into  melting  snow  or  ice,  it  will  always  stand  at  the 
same  point.  Hence  we  learn  that  snow  or  ice  always 
begins  to  melt  at  the  same  temperature. 

If  we  plunge  a  thermometer  repeatedly  into  water 
kept  boiling,  we  find  that  the  mercury  rises  up  to  a 
certain  point.  This  is  therefore  the  point  at  which 
water  always  boils,  provided  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere be  the  same. 

There  are  four  different  thermometers  used  at  present 
in  Europe,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  number  of 
degrees  into  which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  is  divided.  These  are  Fahrenheit'? 
Reaumur's,  Celsius's,  and  Dtlisle's. 

The  thermometer  uniformly  used  in  Britain,  is  Fah- 
renheit's ;  in  this  the  freezing  point  is  fixed  at  32° — the 
boiling  point,  at  212°  above  0° — or  the  part  at  which 
both  the  ascending  and  descending  series  of  numbers 
commence. 

fci  the  thermometer  which  was  first  constructed  by 
Reaumur,  the  scale  is  divided  into  a  smaller  number  of 
degrees  upon  the  same  length,  and  contains  not  more 
than  80°  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points. 
The  freezing  point  is  fixed  in  this  thermometer  pre- 
cisely at  0°,  the  term  between  the  ascending  and  the 
descending  series  of  numbers.  Again,  100  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  degrees  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling 
points  in  the  scale  of  Celsius ;  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  France,  since  the  revolution,  under  the 
name  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer  ;  and  the  freez- 
ing point  is  in  this,  as  in  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur, 
fixed  at  0°.  One  degree  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit 
appears,  from  this  account,  to  be  ercjal  to  4-9ths  of  a 
degree  on  that  of  Reaumur,  and  U>  5-9ths  of  a  degree 
on  that  of  Celsius. 

The  space  in  Delisle's  thermometer  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  is  divided  into  150°,  but  the 
graduation  begins  at  the  boiling  point,  and  increases 
towards  the  freezing  point.  The  boiling  point  is 
marked  0,  the  freezing  point  130.  Hence  180  F.  =  130 
D.,  or  G  F.  =  5  D.  To  reduce  the  degrees  of  Delisle's 
thermometer  under  the  boiling  point  to  those  of  Fah- 
renheit, we  have  F.  =  212  —  G-5  D  ;  to  reduce  those 
above  the  boiling,  point  F.  =  212  -+-  6-5  D.  Upon  the 
knowledge  of  this  proportion  it  is  easy  for  the  student 
to  reduce  the  degrees  of  any  of  these  thermometers  into 
the  degrees  of  any  other  of  them. 

T/ticvcs-vincgar.    See  Acetum  aromaticum. 

THIGH.     See  Femur. 

THIGH-BONE.     See  Femur. 

THIRST.  Sitis.  The  sensation  by  which  we  ex- 
perience a  desire  to  drink.  It  is  variable  according  to 
individuals,  and  it  is  rarely  uniform  in  the  same  per 
son.  Generally  speaking,  it  consists  of  a  feeling  of 
dryness,  of  heat,  and  constriction,  which  reigns  in  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
sometimes  the  stomach.  Though  thirst  continue  but 
for  a  short  time,  these  parts  swell  and  become  red,  the 
mucous  secretion  ceases  almost  entirely ;  that  of  the 
follicles  changes,  becomes  thick  and  tenacious;  the 
flowing  of  the  saliva  diminishes,  and  its  viscosity  is 
sensibly  augmented . 

These  phenomena  are  accompanied  bv  a  vague  in 
quietude,  by  a  general  heat;  the  eyes  become  red,  the 
mind  is  troubled,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  accelerated, 
the  respiration  becomes  laborious,  the  mouth  is  fre- 
quently opened  wide,  in  order  to  bring  the  external  aij 
into  contact  with  the  irritated  parls'and  thus  to  pro 
duce  a  momentary  ease. 

For  the  most  part,  the  inclination  to  drink  is  de 
veloped,  when  by  some  cause,  for  example,  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  body  has  lost  a  great 
deal  of  fluid  ;  but  it  appears  under  a  great  many  differ 
cnt  circumstances,  such  as  having  spoken  long,  having 
eaten  certain  sorts  of  food,  or  swallowed  a  substance 
which  remains  in  the  o'sophagus,  &c.  The  vicious 
habitof  frequently  drinking,  and  the  desire  of  tasting 
some  liquids,  such  as  brandy,  wine,  &t\,  cause  tin 


acvelopeinent  *bl  i  feeling  which  his  the  grcatesl 
analogy  with  thirst, 

There  are  people  who  never  felt  tliirst,  who  drink 
from  a  sort  of  sympathy,  but  who  could  live  a  long 
lime  without  thinking  of  it,  or  without  suffering  from 
the  want  of  it ;  there  are  oilier  persons  in  whom  thirst 
is  often  renewed,  ami  becomes  so  strong  as  to  make 
them  drink  from  forty  to  sixty  pints  of  liquid  In  twenty- 
four  hours;  in  this  respect,  great  individual  differ- 
ences are  remarked. 

Thirst  is  an  internal  sensation,  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing; it  belongs  essentially  to  the  organization,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  explanation. 

THISTLE.     See  Cirduus. 

Thistle,  airline.     See  Cortina  ucaiilis. 

Thistle,  holy.    See  Cmtaurta  bcncluta. 

Thistle,  pine.     See  Carlina  giiinmifer.i. 

THL.VSl'I.  (Thlaspi, n.:  indeclinable:  from  0,\au, 
to  break  ;  because  iis  seed  appears  as  if  it  were  broken 
or  bruised.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Tetr adynamia ;  Order,  StU- 
cutusa. 

2.  Tile  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  herb  penny-ciess. 
Two  species  of  thlaspi  are  directed  in  some  phar- 
macoiiceias  for  medicinal  use: — the  Thlaspi  arvtnse, 
of  Linnaus,  or  treacle  mustard  ;  and  Thlaspi  campes- 
ire,  of  Linnaus,  or  mithridate  mustard.  The  seeds 
of  both  have  an  acrid  biting  taste,  approaching  to  that 
of  common  mustard,  with  which  they  agree  nearly  in 
their  pharmaceutic  qualities.  They  have  also  an  un- 
pleasant flavour,  somewhat  of  the  gailic  or  onion 
kind. 

Thlaspi  arvense.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
treacle  mustard.    See  Thlaspi. 

Thlaspi  campestre.  '  li  systematic  name  of  the 
mithridate  mustard.     See  Thlaspi. 

THORACIC.  ( Thoracicus  ,-  from  thorax,  the  chest.) 
Belonging  to  the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Thoracic  duct.  Ductus  thoracicus.  Ductus 
Pecqncttii.  The  trunk  of  the  absorbents  ;  of  a  serpen- 
tine form,  and  about  the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill.  It 
lies  upon  the  dorsal  vertebra;,  between  the  aorta  and 
vena  azygos,  and  extends  from  the  posterior  opening 
of  the  diaphragm,  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  left  subclavian  and  jugular  veins,  into  which  it 
opens  and  evacuates  its  contents.  In  this  course,  the 
thoracic  duct  receives  the  absorbent  vessels  from  al- 
most every  part  of  the  body. 

THORAX.  (  Thorax,  ads,  f ;  from  S-optu),  to  leap: 
because  in  it  the  heart  leaps.)  The  cheat.  That  part 
of  the  body  situated  between  the  neck  and  the  abdo- 
men. The  external  parts  of  the  thorax  are,  the  com- 
mon integuments,  the  breasts,  various  muscles,  and 
the  bones  of  the  thorax.  (Sec  Hone,  and  Respiration.) 
The  parts  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are,  the 
pleura  and  its  productions,  the  lungs,  heart,  thymus 
gland,  cesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of  the  aorta, 
part  of  the  vena  cava,  the  vena  azygos,  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  and  part  of  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

THORLYA.  An  earth  discovered  in  1816  by  Ber- 
zelius.  He  found  it  in  small  q  uantities  in  the  gadolinlte 
of  Korarvet,  and  two  new  minerals  which  he  calls  the 
deutofluate  of  cerium,  and  the  double  fluate  of  cerium 
and  yttria.     It  resembles  zirconia. 

To  obtain  it  from  those  minerals  that  contain  prot- 
oxide of  cerium  and  yttria,  we  must  first  separate  the 
oxide  of  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia.  The  new 
earth,  indeed,  may,  when  alone,  be  precipitated  by  the 
succinates;  but  in  the  analytical  experiments  in  which 
he  has  obtained  it,  it  precipitated  in  so  small  a  quan- 
tity along  with  iron,  that  he  could  not  separate  it  from 
that  oxide.  The  deutoxide  of  cerium  is  then  precipi- 
tated by  the  sulphate  of  potassa;  after  which  the  yttria 
and  the  new  earth  are  precipitated  together  by  caustic 
ammonia  Dissolve  them  in  muriatic  acid.  Evapo- 
rate the  solution  to  dryness,  and  pour  boiling  water  on 
the  residue,  which  will  dissolve  the  greatest  part  of 
the  yttria;  but  the  undissolved  residue  still  contains  a 
portion  of  it.  Dissolve  it  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporate  it  till  it  becomes  as  exactly  neutral  as 
possible.  Then  pour  water  upon  it,  and  boil  it  for  an 
instant.  The  new  earth  is  pret  ipilated,  and  the  liquid 
contains  disengaged  acid.  By  saturating  this  liquid, 
and  boiling  it  a  second  time,  we  obtain  a  new  precipi- 
tate of  the  new  earth. 

This  earth,  wlien  separated  by  the  filter,  has  the  ap- 
ncarance  of  a  criminous,  semitransparent  mass.   When 
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WBBiied  and  dried,  it  becomes  white,  absorbs  carbon* 
acid,  and  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  acids.  Though 
calcined,  ii  retains  its  while  colour;  and  when  the 
heat  to  which  ii  has  been  exposed  was  only  moderate,  n 
dissolves  readily  in  muriatic  acid ;  but  if  the  heat  has 
been  violent,  it  will  not  dissolve  till  it  be  digested  In 
strong  muriatic  acid.  This  solution  has  a  yellowish 
colour;  but  it  becomes  colourless  when  diluted  with 
water,  as  is  the'  ease  with  glucina, yttria, 'and  alumina. 
If  it  be  mixed  with  yttria,  it  dissolves  more  readily  after 
having  been  exposed  to  heat.  The  neutral  solutions 
of  this  earth  have  a  purely  astringent  taste,  which  is 

neither  sweet,  nor  saline,  nor  hitler,  nor  metallic.  In 
this  property  it  dilfers  from  all  other  species  of  earths, 
except  zirconia. 

When  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight 
•XCeas  Of  acid,  and  subjected  to  evaporation,  it  yields 
transparent  crystals,  which  are  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  which  have  a  strong  styptic  taste. 

This  earth  dissolves  very  easily  in  nitric  acid;  but 
after  being  healed  lo  redness,  it  does  not  dissolve  in  it 
except  by  long  boiling.  The  solution  does  not  crystal- 
lize, but  forms  ;t  mucilaginous  mass,  which  becomes 
more  liquid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  which,  when 
evaporated  by  a  moderate  heal,  leaves  a  white, opaque 
mass,  similar  to  enamel,  in  a  great  measure  insoluble 
in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  nitric  acid.  The  solution  does  not  crystallize.  When 
evaporated  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  converted  into  a 
syrupy  mass,  which  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air,  but 
dries,  becomes  white  like  enamel,  and  afterward  dis- 
solves only  in  very  small  quantity  in  water,  leaving  a 
subsalt  undissolved;  so  lhat  by  spontaneous  evapora 
lion  it  lets  the  portion  of  muriatic  acid  escape  to  which 
it  owed  its  solubility. 

This  earth  combines  with  avidity  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  precipitates  produced  by  caustic  ammonia, 
or  by  boiling  the  neutral  solutions  of  the  earth  in  acids, 
absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  in  drying.  The  al- 
kaline carbonates  precipitate  the  earth  combined  with 
the  whole  of  their  carbonic  acid. 

The  ferruginous  prussiate  of  potassa  poured  into  a 
solution  of  this  earth,  throws  down  a  white  precipi 
tate,  which  is  completely  redissolved  by  muriatic 
acid. 

Caustic  potassa  and  ammonia  have  no  action  on 
this  earth  newly  precipitated,  not  even  at  a  boiling 
temperature. 

The  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it.  which 
precipitates  again  when  the  liquid  is  supersaturated 
with  an  acid,  and  then  neutralized  by  caustic  am 
monia;  but  this  earth  is  much  less  soluble  in  the  al- 
kaline carbonates  than  any  of  the  earths  formerly 
known  that  dissolve  in  them. 

Thorina  differs  from  the  other  earths  hy  the  follow 
bag  properties: — From  alumina,  hy  its  insolubility  in 
hydrate  of  potassa;  from  gluclnn,  by  the  same  property; 
from  yttria,  by  its  purely  astringent  taste,  without  any 
sweetness,  and  by  the  property  which  its  solutions  pos- 
sess of  being  precipitated  by  boiling  when  they  do  not 
contain  too  great  an  excess  of  acid.  It  differs  from  zir- 
conia by  the  following  properties : — 1.  After  being  heated 
to  redness,  it  is  still  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  acids 
8.  Sulphate  of  potassa  does  not  precipitate  it  from  its 
solutions,  while  it  precipitates  zirconia  from  solutions 
containing  even  a  considerable  excess  of  acid.  3.  It  is 
precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  zirconia.  4.  Sulphate  of  thorina  crystal 
lizes  readily,  while  sulphate  of  zirconia,  supposing  it 
free  from  alkali,  forms,  when  dried,  a  gelatinous,  trans 
parent  mass,  without  any  trace  of  crystallization. 

THOR1NUM.  The  supposed  metallic  basis  of  tho 
rina,  not  hitherto  extracted. 

THORN.     See  Prunus  spinosa. 

Thorn,  JKgi/ptian.    See  Acacia  vera. 

THORN-APPLE.     See  Datura  stramonium. 

[THOROUCHVVORT.  See  Kupalorium  perfoha 
turn.    A] 

THROMBOSIS.  (Throvibesis,is,f.;  from  Opoptoc  ; 
The  same  as  thrombus. 

THRO'MBUS.  f  Thrombus,  i,  in.;  from  Spotw,  to  dis 
turb.)  A  small  tumour  which  sometimes  arises  after 
bleeding,  from  the  blood  escaping  from  the  vein  inte 
the  cellular  structure  surrounding  it. 

THRUSH     Pee  Aphtha. 
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Tury'ptica.  (From  Dpvimii,  to  break.)  Medicines 
which  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  destroying  siones 
;o  the  bladder. 

THULITE.  A  hard,  peach-blossom  coloured  mineral, 
found  at  Souland,  in  Tellemark,  in  Norway. 

TH17MERSTONE.    See  Axinite. 

Thu'ris  cortex.  The  cascarilla  and  clutheria 
marks  were  so  called.    See  Cretan  cascarilla. 

THUS.  (From  Suu,  to  sacrifice :  so  called  from  its 
great  use  in  sacrifices.)  See  Junipcrus  lycia,  and 
i' in  us  abics. 

Thus  jud.eorum.     Sec  Thymiama. 

Thus  masculum.     See  Junipcrus  lycia. 

THUY'A.  (From  Qvov,  odour:  so  named  from  its 
{Vagrant  smell.)  Thuja.  The  name  of  a  genus  of"  plants. 
Class,  Monmcia  ;  Order,  JMonadclphia. 

Thuya  occidentalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  of  life.  Arbor  vita.  Tliuya — strobilis  Icevibus  ; 
squamis  obtusis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  and  wood 
were  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  resolvents,  sudo- 
rilics,  and  expectorants,  and  were  given  in  phthisical 
affections,  intermittent  fevers,  and  diopsies. 

Thylaci'tis.  (From  0uAa<coc,  a  seed-vessel :  so 
called  from  its  large  head.)     The  white  garden  poppy. 

TIIY'MBRA.  (A  name  borrowed  from  Dioscorides, 
whose  real  QuuSpa,  however,  is  a  species  of  Saturcia.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Didynamia; 
Order,  Gymnospermia. 

2.  See  Saturcia  horlcnsis. 

Thymcra  hispanica.  The  name  given  by  Tourne- 
fort  to  the  common  herb  mastich.  See  Thymus  inas- 
tichina. 

THYME.     See  Thymus. 

Thyme,  lemon.     See  Thymus  scrpyllum. 

Thyme,  mother  of.     See  Thymus  scrpyllum. 

Thymehe'a.  (From  Ov/ias,  thyme,  and  t\ata,  an 
olive;  the  first  alluding  to  the  leaf,  and  the  latter  to 
the  shape  and  oiliness  of  the  fruit.)  See  Daphne 
gniilium. 

THYMIA'MA.  (From  Ovua,  an  odour:  so  called 
from  its  odoriferous  smell.)  Muskwood.  Thus  judaz- 
orum.  A  bark  in  small  brownish  gray  pieces,  inter- 
mixed with  hits  of  leaves,  seeming  as  if  the  bark  and 
reaves  had  been  bruised  and' pressed  together ;  brought 
from  Syria,  Cilicia,  &c.  and  supposed  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  liquid  storax-tree.  This  bark  has  an  agreeable 
balsamic  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  liquid  storax,  and 
a  sub-acrid  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  some 
slight  adstringency. 

Thy'mium.  (From  dvuos,  thyme ;  because  it  is  of  the 
colour  of  thyme.)     A  small  wart  upon  the  skin. 

Tiiymoxa'lmk.  (From  dvuo;,  thyme,  oS-hj,  acid,  and 
aXc.  salt.)    A  composition  of  thyme,  vinegar,  and  salt. 

THY'MUS.  (Thymus,  i,  m.  A™  rov  $vuu>,  be- 
cause it  was  used  in  faintings ;  or  from  $vpa,  an  odour, 
because  of  its  fragrant  smell.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linua;an  system.  Class,  Didynamia  ; 
Order,  Gymnospermia.    Thyme. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  thyme. 
See  Thymus  vulgaris. 

3.  A  small  indolent  cariious  tubercle  like  a  wait 
arising  about  the  anus,  or  the  pudenda,  resembling  the 
Sowers  of  thyme,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

Thymus  citratus.    See  Thymus  scrpyllum. 

Thymus  creticus.     See  Saturcia  capitata. 

Thymus  gland.  Qvpoi.  A  gland  of  considerable 
size  in  the  fcetus,  situated  in  the  anterior  duplicature 
or  snar.e  of  the  mediastinum,  under  the  superior  part 
of  (lie  sternum.  An  excretory  duct  has  not  yet  been 
detected,  but  lymphatic  vessels  have  been  seen  going 
from  it  to  the  thoracic  duct.    lis  use  is  unknown. 

THYMUS  mastk  hina.  The  systematic  name  of  (he 
common  herb  maslich.  Jlaruui  nil/rare;  Sampsu- 
chits;  I'linopntliiim  masticluua  giillorum ;  Thymbra 
hyspanica ;  ,/aca  indica.  A  low  shrubby  plant,  a  native- 
of  Spain,  which  is  employed  as  an  errhinc.  It  has  a 
strong  lgreeable  smell,  like  mastich.  Its  virtues  are 
similar  to  those  of  tile  Marum  syriacum,  but  less 
powerful. 

Thymus  sbrpyllum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Scrpyllum  ;  Serpillum  ;  Gilurum  ;  Sn-pyllum  vulgarc 
minus.  Wild  or  mother  of  thyme.  Thymus— flmib  us 
capiiatis,  caulibus  repetitious,  foliis  plaiiis  obtusis 
bnsi  ciliatis,  of  Lirmseus.  This  plant  has  (he  same 
sensible  qualities  as  those  of  (he  garden  thyme,  but  has 
a  milder  and  rather  more  grateful  flavour.  Lemon 
thyme,  (lie  Scrpyllum  citratum,  is  merely  a  variety  of 
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this  plant.    It  is  very  pungent,  and  hae     particularly 
grateful  odour,  approaching  lo  that  of  Ien  nns. 

Thymus  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  thyme.  This  herb,  the  Thymus — ercctus  foliis 
revolutis  ovalis,  fioribus  verticillalo  spicalis,  of  Lin- 
naeus, has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm 
pungent  taste.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  be  resolvent,  em 
menagogtie,  tonic,  and  stomachic  ;  yet  there  is  no  dis 
ease  mentioned  in  which  its  use  is  particularly  recom 
mended  by  any  writer  on  the  materia  medica. 

THYRO.  Names  compounded  with  this  word  be- 
long to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  thyroid  car 
tilage  ;  as, 

Thyro  arytjenoideus.  A  muscle  situated  about 
the  glotiis,  which  pulls  the  arytenoid  cartilage  forward 
nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  thyroid,  and  consequently 
shortens  and  relaxes  the  ligamentTof  the  larynx. 

Thyro-hyoideus.  A  muscle  situated  between  the 
os  byoides  and  trunk,  which  pulls  the  os  hyoides  down 
wards,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  upwards. 

Thyro-pharyngels.  See  Constrictor  pharyvgts 
inferior. 

Thyro-pharyngo-staphilinus.  See  Palato  pha- 
ryngcus. 

Thyro-staphilinus.     See  Palato  pharyngeus. 

THYROID.  (Thyroidcus ;  from  Svpeos,  a  shield 
andtirSof,  resemblance;  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  shield.)    Resembling  a  shield. 

Thyroid  cartilage.  Cartilago  thyroidea  ;  Carti 
lago  scutiformus.  Sculiform  cartilage.  The  cartilage 
which  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  cricoid  cartilages 
of  the  larynx,  constituting  the  anterior,  superior,  and 
largest  part  of  the  larynx.  It  is  harder  and  more  pro- 
minent in  men  than  in  women,  in  whom  it  forms  the 
pomum  adami. 

Thyroid  gland.  Glandula  thyroidea.  A  large 
gland  situated  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage,  trachea,  and 
horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  uncertain  whethei 
it  be  conglobate  or  conglomerate.  Its  excretory  duel 
has  never  been  detected,  and  its  use  is  not  vet  known. 

THYRSUS.  (  Thyrsus,  i,  m.  ;  a  young  sprout.)  In 
botany,  a  bunch,  or  dense  and  close  pannicle,  mor«>  oi 
less  of  an  ovate  form.  It  is  oblong  in  Tussilago  hybi  da, 
and  ovate  in  Tussilago  pctasilcs. 

TIBIA.  (Tibia,  the  haulboy  ;  qu.  tubia,  from  tuba, 
a  tube:  so  called  from  its  pipe-like  shape.)  Focile 
ma  jus  ;  Arundo  major ;  Fosilus ;  and,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  an  old  musical  instrument,  Canna  major; 
Canna-domcstica  crwis.  The  largest  bone  of  the  leg. 
It  is  of  a  long,  thick,  and  triangula?  shape,  and  is  situ 
a  tod  on  the  internal  part  of  the  leg.  Its  upper  extremity 
is  large,  and  flattened  at  its  summit,  where  we  observe 
two  articulating  surfaces,  a  little  concave,  and  sepa 
rated  from  each  other  by  an  intermediate  irregular 
protuberance.  Of  these  two  cavities,  the  internal  one 
is  deepest,  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  while  the  external 
one  is  rounded,  and  more  superficial.  Each  of  these, 
in  the  recent  subject,  is  covered  by  a  cartilage,  which 
extends  to  the  intermediate  protuberance,  where  it  ter 
minutes.  These  two  little  cavities  receive  the  condyles 
of  the  os  fenioris,  and  the  eminence  between  them  is 
admitted  into  the  cavity  which  is  seen  between  the  two 
condyles  of  that  hone;  so  that  this  articulation  affords 
a  spi  cimen  of  the  complete  ginglymus.  Behind  the  in 
tei -mediate  protuberance,  or  tubercle,  is  a  pretty  deep 
depression,  which  serves  lor  the  attachment  of  a  liga- 
mem,  and  likewise  to  separate  the  two  cavities  from 
each  other.  Under  (he  edge  of  (he  external  cavity  is  a 
circular  fiat  surface,  covered  with  cartilage,  which 
lor  the  articulation  of  the  fibula;  and  at  the  fore- 
part of  the  bone  is  a  considerable  tuberosity  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  to  which  the  strong  ligament  of 
the  rotula  is  fixed. 

The  body  of  (he  tibia  is  smaller  than  its  extremities, 
and,  being  of  a  triangular  shape,  affords  three  surfaces. 
Of  these,  the  external  one  is  broad,  and  slightly  hol- 
lowed by  muscles  above  and  below  ;  the  internal  sur- 
face is  broad  and  fiat,  and  the  posterior  surface  is  nar- 
rower than  the  other  two,  and  nearly  cylindrical.  This 
last  has  a  sligtl  ridge  running  obliquely  across  i(,  from 
the  outer  side  of  (he  upper  end  of  the  hone  lo  about 
one-third  of  its  length  downwards.  A  little  below  (his 
we  observe  a  passage  for  the  medullary  vessels,  which 
is  pretty  considerable,  and  slants  obliquely  downwards, 
or  the  three  angles  which  separate  these  surfaces,  the 
anterior  one,  from  its  sharpness,  is  called  the  spine  or 
sbin.    Tins  ridge  is  not  straight,  bm   hsscribes  a  figure 
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like  an  Italic  j,  tuning  first  inwards,  then  outwards, 
ami  lastly  inwards  again.  The  external  angle  is  more 
rounded,  and  serves  tor  the  attachment  <>i'  the  interos- 
seous ligament ;  and  the  internal  one  is  more  rounded 
still  by  the  pressure  of  muscles. 

The  tibia  enlarges  again  at  its  lower  extremity,  and 
terminates  in  a  pretty  deep  cavity,  by  which  it  is  arti- 
culated with  the  uppermost  bone  of  the  foot.  This 
cavity,  in  the  recent  subject,  is  lined  with  cartilage. 
Its  internal  side  is  formed  into  a  considerable  pro 
called  malleolus  internum,  which,  in  its  situation,  resem- 
bles the  sty  lojd  process  of  the  radius.  This  pi" 
broad,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  and  from  its  liga- 
ments are  extruded  to  the  foot.  At  its  back  part  we 
find  a  groove,  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  in 
which  slide  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  digitoruni 
longus,  and  of  the  tibialis  posticus  ;  and  a  little  behind 
this  is  a  smaller  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  malleolus 
internus,  the  cavity  is  interrupted,  and  immediately 
above  it  is  a  rough  triangular  depression,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula. 

The  whole  of  this  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  seems 
to  be  turned  somewhat  outwards,  so  that  the  malleolus 
internus  Is  situated  more  forwards  than  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone. 

In  the  fcetus,  both  ends  of  the  tibia  are  cartilaginous, 
and  become  afterward  epiphyses. 

TIBIAL.  {Tibialis  ;  from  tibia,  the  bjne  of  the  leg, 
so  called.)     Belonging  to  the  tibia. 

Tibial  artery.  Arteria  tibialis.  The  two  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  popliteal  artery;  the  one  proceeds 
forwards,  and  is  called  the  anterior  tibial;  the  other 
backwards,  and  is  called  the  posterior  tibial ;  of  which 
he  external  tibial,  the  fibular,  the  external  and  internal 
Dlantar,  and  the  plantal  arch,  are  branches. 

TIBIALIS.     See  Tibial. 

Tibialis  anticcs.  Tibio-stis-metatarsien,  of  Du- 
mas. A  flexor  muscle  of  the  loot,  situated  on  the  leg, 
which  bends  the  foot  by  drawing  it  upwards,  and  at  the 
same  time  turns  the  toes  inwards. 

Tibialis  gracilis      See  Plantaris. 

Tibialis  posticus.  Tibio-tarsien,  of  Dumas.  A 
flexor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  on  the  leg,  which  ex- 
tends the  foot,  and  turns  the  toes  inwards. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  A  painful  affection  of  a 
nerve,  so  called  from  its  sudden  and  momentary  excru- 
ciating stroke.  The  more  appropriate  name  is  neu- 
ralgia. It  mostly  attacks  the  face,  particularly  that 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  comes  out  of  the  infra- 
orbitary  foramen, 

Ti'glia  gra.na.     See  Croton  liglium. 

TILBURY.  A  small  town  in  Essex,  celebrated  for 
Its  fort.  A  mineral  water  isfound  at  West  Tilbury.  It 
is  an  aperient  and  chalybeate  now  seldom  used  medici- 
nally. 

TILE  ORE.     A  species  of  octohedral  red  copper  ore. 

TI'LIA.  ( Ttlia,  <t,  f.;  W]c\ta,  ulmus,  the  elm-tree.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  lime,  or  linden- 
tree.     See  Ttlia  europaa. 

Tilia  europ.ea  The  systematic  name  of  the  lime- 
tree.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  arc  supposed  to  possess 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  virtues.  They  have  a  mo- 
derately strong  smell,  in  which  their  virtue  seems  to 
consist,  and  abound  with  a  strong  mucilage.  They  are 
in  high  esteem  in  France.    See  Tilia. 

Tilli  grana.     See  Croton  tiglium. 

TI'LMUS.  (From  tiAXw,  to  pluck.)  Floccitatio.or 
picking  of  bed-clothes,  observable  in  the  last  stages  of 
«ome  disorders. 

[TILTON,  James,  M.D.  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  in  June,  1745.  His 
father,  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  left  him  to  the 
care  of  his  mother,  with  very  slender  means.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  found  means  to  study  a  profession, 
and  obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  then  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  State,  and  was  successful  in 
establishing  himself,  but  the  troubles  of  the  revolution 
soon  commenced,  and  in  1776  he  joined  the  army  of 
the  United  States  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  afterward 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  hospital  surgeon.  After  the 
successful  termination  of  the  revolutionary  contest, 
when  Dr.  Tilton  saw  his  country  free  and  independent, 
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he  once  more  retired  In  his  native  state,  and  recom- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  many  years  with  distinguished  reputation 
and  abilities,  in'  1812,  lie  had  retired  to  his  counliy- 
scat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilmington,  when  he 
was  again  called  to  lake  an  active  part  in  a  new 
contest  with  our  old  enemy.  After  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Til  ton  was  appointed 
Physician  and  Burgeon  General  of  (be  United  States 
Army,  and  continued  to  act  In  that  capacity  during  ihe 

three  years  of  the  war. 

As  a  physician  Dr.  Tilton  was  bold  and  decided  ;  he 
never  temporized  with  disease.  His  remedies  wen 
few  in  number,  but  generally  of  an  active  hind.  He 
died  in  May,  1839,  nearly  77  years  old.  His  publica- 
tion* were  lew,  but  valuable  and  useful.  His  friend, 
Dr.  Mcl.ane,  ill  a  eulogy  to  his  memory,  gives  the 
following  summary  of  his  character: 

"  In  whatever  view  we  may  consider  the  character 
of  Dr.  Tilton,  we  shall  find  many  traits  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  men.  He  was  in  many  respects  an 
original  ;  wholly  unlike  most  other  men  in  person, 
countenance,  manners,  speech,  gesture,  and  habits. 
His  height  was  about  six  feet  and  a  half,  and  his  stitic- 
Uirejlender.  Whether  he  walked  or  sat  still;  whether 
in  conversation  or  mute;  whether  he  ate,  diank,  or 
smoked  ;  whether  in  a  grave  mood  or  indulging  In  Ins 
loud  laugh,  all  was  In  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
most  remarkable.  For  honesty  and  frankness  be  was 
proverbial ;  in  these  important  points  he  had  few- 
equals,  certainly  no  superiors.  His  whole  life  afforded 
a  luminous  example  of  the  effects  of  deep-rooted  prin- 
ciples and  moral  rectitude  upon  the  conduct  of  men; 
and  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  to  believe  that  he 
has  reached  those  realms  of  peace  and  happiness,  from 
wilich  he  can  never  be  separated  ;  and  has  become  the 
'just  man  made  perfect.'  " — Tkach.  Jihd.  Biog.     A.] 

Timac.  '  The  name  of  a  root  imported  from  the  East 
Indies,  which  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  virtues,  and 
therefore  exhibited  in  dropsies.  It  is  not  known  from 
what  plant  it  is  obtained. 

TIN.  Stannum.  Jupiter  of  the  alchemists.  It  has 
been  much  doubted  whether  this  metal  is  found  native. 
In  the  opinion  of  Kirwan,  there  are  sufficient  authoii 
lies  to  determine  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  The 
native  oxide  of  tin,  or  tin  stone,  occurs  both  massive 
and  crystallized.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  brown,  sometimes 
yellowish-gray.  When  crystallized,  it  is  somewhat 
transparent.  The  wood  tin  ore  is  a  variety  of  the  na 
live  oxide,  termed  so  from  its  fibrous  texture.  This 
variety  has  hitherto  been  found  only  In  Cornwall.  It 
occurs  in  fragments  which  are  generally  round,  and  its 
colour  is  brown,  sometimes  inclining  to  yellow.  Tin  is 
also  found  mineralized  by  sulphur,  associated  always 
with  a  portion  of  copper,  and  often  of  iron.  This  ore 
is  called  tin  pyrites.  lis  colour  is  yellowish-gray.  It 
has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  fibrous  or  lamcllated  tex- 
ture ;  sometimes  it  exhibits  prismatic  colours.  Tin  is 
comparatively  a  rare  metal,  as  it  is  not  found  in  great 
quantity  anywhere  but  in  Cornwall  or  Devonshire; 
though  it  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  mines  of  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  the  island  of  Banca,  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  in  the  East  Indies. 

Tin  is  a  metal  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  consi- 
derably harder  than  lead,  scarcely  at  all  sonorous,  very- 
malleable,  though  not  very  tenacious.  Under  the  ham- 
mer it  is  extended  into  haves,  called  tin-foil,  which  are 
about  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  might  easily 
be  beaten  to  less  than  half  that  thickness,  if  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  required  it.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.2!) 
It  melts  at  about  the  442°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer; 
and  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat  it  is  slowly  converted 
into  a  white  powder  by  oxidation.  Like  lead,  it  it- 
brittle  when  heated  almost  to  fusion,  and  exhibits  a 
grained  or  fibrous  texture  if  broken  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer.  It  may  also  be  granulated  by  agitation  at 
the  time  of  its  transition  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid 
stale.  Theoxideoflin  resists  fusion  more  strongly  than 
that  of  any  other  metal;  from  which  property  it  is 
useful  to  form  an  opaque  white  enamel  when  mixed 
with  pure  t'lassin  fusion.  The  hrightiiessof  ilssurface, 
when  scraped,  soon  goes  off  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  but 
it  is  not  subject  to  rust  or  corrosion  by  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

To  obtain  pure  tin,  Ihe  metal  should  be  boiled  in  nitric 
acid,  and  the  oxide  which  falls  down  reduced  by  heat 
in  contact  with  charcoal,  in  a  covered  crucible 
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There  are  two  definite  combinations  of  tin  and 

Gxygeu.  The  first  or  protoxide  is  gray  :  the  second  or 
tierozidc  is  white.  The  first  is  formed  by  heating  tin  in 
the  air,  or  by  dissolving  tin  in  muriatic  acid,  and  adding 
water  of  potassa  to  the  solution  while  recent,  and 
before  it  has  been  exposed  to  air.  The  precipitate, 
after  being  heated  to  whiteness  to  expel  the  water  of 
the  hydrate,  is  the  pure  protoxide.  It  is  convertible 
into  the  peroxide  by  being  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
dried  and  ignited. 

There  are  also  two  chlorides  of  tin.  When  tin  is 
burned  in  chlorine,  a  very  volatile  clear  liquor  is  formed, 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  which,  when  mixed 
with  a  little  water,  becomes  a  solid  crystalline  sub- 
stance, a  true  muriate  of  tin,  containing  the  peroxide 
of  the  metal.  This,  which  has  ^een  called  the  liquor 
of  Libaviiis,  maybe  also  procured  by  heating  together 
tin-filings  and  corrosive  sublimate,  or  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  other  compound  of 
tin  and  Chlorine  is  a  gray  semilrnnsparent  crystalline 
solid.  It  may  be  procured  by  healing  together  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  calomel.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
and  forms  a  solution,  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  with  deposition  of  peroxide  of  tin. 

There  are  two  sulphur  ets  of  tin  One  may  be  made 
by  fusing  tin  and  sulphur  together.  It  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  lamellated  texture.  It  consists  of  7.35  tin 
■+■  *  sulphur.  The  other  stilphuret,  or  the  bisulphuret, 
is  made  by  heating  together  the  peroxide  of  tin  and 
sulphur.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  and  appears 
in  fine  flakes. 

The  salts  of  tin  are  characterized  by  the  following 
general  properties : — 

1.  Fcno-prussiate  of  potassa  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate. 

2.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  a  brownish  black  with 
(he  protoxide;  and  a  golden  yellow  with  th«  peroxide. 

3.  Galls  do  not  affect  the  solutions  of  these  salts. 

4.  Corrosive  sublimate  occasions  a  black  precipitate 
with  the  protoxide  salts  ;  a  white  with  the  peroxide. 

5.  A  plate  of  lead  frequently  throws  down  metallic 
;in,  or  its  oxide,  from  the  saline  solutions. 

G.  Muriate  of  gold  gives,  with  the  protoxide  solutions, 
the  purple  precipitate  of  Caseins. 

7.  Muriate  of  platinum  occasions  an  orange  preci- 
pitate with  the  protoxide  salts. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  assisted  by  heat,  dis- 
solves half  its  weight  of  tin,  at  the  same  time  that  sul- 
phurous gas  escapes  in  great  plenty. 

Nitric  acid  and  tin  combine  together  very  rapidly 
without  the  assistance  of  heat. 

The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  tin  very  readily,  at  the 
same  titrie  that  it  becomes  of  a  darker  colour,  and  ceases 
to  emit  fumes. 

Aqua  regia,  consisting  of  two  parts  nitric  and  one 
muriatic  acid,  combines  with  tin  with  effervescence, 
and  the  developement  of  much  heat. 

The  acetic  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  tin.  The  opera- 
tion of  other  acids  upon  this  metal  has  been  little  in- 
quired into.  Phosphate,  fluate,  and  borate  of  tin  have 
been  formed  by  precipitating  the  muriate  with  the  re- 
spective neutral  salts. 

If  the  crystals  of  the  saline  combination  of  copper 
with  the  nitric  acid  be  grossly  powdered,  moistened, 
nd  rolled  up  in  tinfoil,  the  salt  deliquesces,  nitrous 
fumes  are  emitted,  the  mass  becomes  hot,  and  suddenly 
takes  fire.  In  this  experiment,  the  rapid  transition  of 
the  nitric  acid  to  the  tin  is  supposed  to  produce  orde- 
Velope  heat  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  nitric  salts;  but  by 
what  particular  changes  of  capacity,  has  not  been 
shown. 

If  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  be  thrown  on  tin  in 
fusion,  it  w  ill  take  up  from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  form 
a  silvery  white  phosphurct  of  a  foliated  texture,  and 
soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  though  but  little 
malleable.  This  phosphuret  may  be  formed  likewise 
by  fusing  tin  filings  with  concrete  phosphoric  acid. 

'Tin  unites  with  bismuth  by  fusion,  and  becomes 
harder  and  more  brittle  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
that  metal  added.  With  nickel  it  forms  a  white  bril- 
liant mass.  It  cannot  easily  be  united  In  the  direct 
way  with  arsenic,  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  this 
metal ;  but  by  heating  it  with  the  combination  of  the 
arsenical  ucid  and  potassa,  the  salt  is  partly  decom- 
posed; and  the  tin  combining  with  the  acid,  becomes 
sonverted  Into  a  brilliant  brittle  compound,  of  a  plaited 
texture.  It  has  been  said,  thai  all  tin  contains  arsenic: 
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and  that  the  crackling  noise  which  is  heard  upon  bona. 
ing  pieces  of  tin,  is  produced  by  this  impurity;  ou 
from  the  experiment  of  Bayen,  this  appears  not  to  be 
the  fact.  Cobalt  unites  with  tin  by  fusion,  and  forms 
a  grained  mixture  of  a  colour  slightly  inclining  to  violet 
Zinc  unites  very  well  with  tin,  increasing  its  hardness 
and  diminishing  its  ductility,  in  proportion  as  the  quan- 
tity of  zinc  is  greater. 

This  is  oneof  the  principal  additions  used  in  making 
pewter,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  tin. 

Antimony  forms  a  very  brittle,  hard  mixture  with  tin 
Tungsten  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of  tin,  affords  a 
brown  spongy  mass,  which  is  somewhat  ductile. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  very  numerous,  and  so  well 
known,  that  they  scarcely  need  be  pointed  out.  The 
tinning  of  iron  and  copper,  the  silvering  of  looking- 
glasses,  and  the  fabrication  of  a  great  variety  of  ves- 
sels and  utensils  for  domestic  and  other  uses,  are  among 
the  advantages  derived  from  this  metal. 

TI'NCA.  (.Tinea,  a,  f.:  quasi  tincla :  so  called,  be 
cause  it  appears  as  if  it  were  dyed.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  fishes.    The  tench. 

TincjK  os.  The  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  so  called  by 
some  writers  from  its  resemblance  to  a  tenche's  mouth. 

TINCAL.  Crude  borax,  as  it  is  imported  from  the 
Kast  Indies  in  yellow  greasy  crystals.    See  Borax. 

TINCTORIUS.  ( From  tivgo, to  dye.)  An  epithet 
of  a  species  of  broom  used  hy  dyers.  The  genista 
tincloiia  of  Linna;us. 

TINCTU'RA.  (From  tingo,  to  dye.)  A  tincture. 
A  solution  of  any  substance  in  spirit  of  wine.  Recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  is  the  direct  menstruum  of  the  re- 
sins, and  essential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extiacts 
these  active  principles  from  sundry  vegetable  matters, 
which  yield  them  to  water  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part 
It  dissolves  likewise  the  sweet  saccharine  matter  of 
vegetables,  and  generally  those  parts  of  animal  bodies 
in  which  their  peculiar  smell  and  taste  reside. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  extracted  almost 
equally  by  water  and  rectified  spirit ;  but  in  the  watery 
and  spirituous  tinctures  of  them  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  active  parts  in  the  watery  extractions 
are  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  inert  gummy 
matter,  on  which  their  solubility  in  this  menstruum  in 
a  great  measure  depends,  while  rectified  spirit  extracts 
them  almost  pure  from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  spirit- 
uous tinctures  are  mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  part  of 
what  the  spirit  had  taken  up  from  the  subject  generally 
separates  and  subsides,  on  account  of  its  having  beer 
freed  from  that  matter,  which,  being  blended  with  it  in 
the  original  vegetable,  made  it  soluble  in  water.  This. 
however,  is  not  universal,  for  the  active  parts  of  some 
vegetables,  when  extracted  by  rectified  spirits,  are  not 
precipitated  by  water,  being  almost  soluble  in  both 
menstrua. 

Rectified  spirit  may  be  tinged  by  vegetables  of  all 
colours,  except  blur.  The  leaves  of  plants,  in  general, 
will  give  out  little  of  their  natural  colour  to  watery 
liquors,  but  communicate  to  spirit  the  whole  of  theit 
green  tincture,  which  for  the  most  part  proves  elegant, 
though  not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  salts  deepen  the  colour  of  spirituous 
tinctures;  and  hence  they  have  been  supposed  to  pro- 
mote the  dissolving  power  of  the  menstruum,  though 
this  does  not  appear  from  experience.  In  the  trials 
which  have  been  made,  no  more  was  found  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  deep-coloured  tinctures  than  In  the  paler  ones, 
and  often  not  so  much.  If  the  alkali  be  added  after 
the  extraction  of  the  tincture,  it  will  heighten  the  co- 
lour as  much  as  when  mixed  with  the  ingredients  at 
first.  The  addition  of  these  salts  in  making  tinctures 
is  not  only  needless  but  prejudicial,  as  they  generally 
injure  the  flavour  of  aromalics,  and  superadd  a  qua' 
lity  sometimes  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  medi 
cine. 

Volatile  alkaline  salts,  in  many  cases,  promote  the 
action  of  the  spirits.  Acids  generally  weaken  it ;  un 
lees  when  the  acid  has  been  previously  combined  with 
the  vinous  spirit  into  a  compound  of  new  qualities 
called  dulcified  spirit. 

Tinctura  aloks.  Tincture  of  aloes.  Take  of  the 
extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered,  half  an  ounce:  ex- 
tractor liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  water,  a  pint; 
rectified  spirit,  four  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  in  a  sand- 
bath  until  the  extracts  are  dissolved,  and  then  strain 
This  preparation  possesses  stomachic  and  purgative 
qualities,  but  should  never  be  given  where  there  is  a 
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UHidnicy  to  hemorrhoids.  In  chlorotic  cases  and 
Ame-jorrhcea,  it  is  preferred  to  other  purgw.  The  dose 
is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  ounce. 

Tinctura  aloes  composita.  Compound  tincture 
of  aloes,  formerly  coiled  Elixir  aloes;  Klixvr  propri- 
Ttart3.  Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  powdered 
saffron, of  each  three  ounces;  tincture  of  myrrh,  two 
pints.  .Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  more 
stimulating  compound  than  the  former.  It  is  a  useful 
Application  lo  old  indolent  ulcers.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  aloks  vitriolata.  With  the  hitter  in- 
fusion, a  drachm  or  two  of  this  elegant  tincture  is  ex- 
tremely serviceable  against  gouty  ami  rheumatic  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  also  in  the 
weaknesses  of  those  organs  which  frequently  attend  old 
age. 

Tinctura  assafcetid.e.  Tincture  of  assafcetida, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  tinctura  fatida. 
Take  of  assafa'tida,  four  ounces;  rectified  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Diluted 
with  water,  this  is  mostly  given  in  all  kinds  of  tits,  by 
the  vulgar.  It  is  a  useful  preparation  as  an  antispas- 
modic, especially  in  conjunction  with  sulphate  of 
zinc.     The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tincti'ra  aurantu.  Tincture  of  orange-peel, 
formerly  tinctura  corticis  auruntii.  Take  of  fresh 
orange-peel,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  mild  and 
pleasant  stomachic  bitter. 

Tinctura  be.nzoini  composita.  Compound  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of 
tinctura  benzoes  composita,  and  balsamuin  traumati- 
cum.  Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces;  thorax  balsam, 
strained,  two  ounces;  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce;  ex- 
tract of  spiked  aloe,  half  an  ounce  ;  rectified  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
This  tincture  is  more  generally  applied  externally  to 
ulcers  and  wounds  than  given  internally,  though  pos- 
sessing expectorant,  antispasmodic,  and  stimulating 
powers.  Against  coughs,  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  diarrhcea.  pioduced  by  ul- 
cerations cf  those  parts,  it  is  a  very  excellent  medi- 
cine. The  dose,  when  given  internally,  is  from  half  a 
fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  calumb.e.  Tincture  of  calumba,  for- 
merly called  tinctura  columba.  Take  of  calumha- 
root,  sliced,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This 
tincture  contains  the  active  part  of  the  root,  and  is 
generally  given  with  the  infusion  of  it,  as  a  stomachic 
and  adstringent. 

Tinctura  cakphor.e  composita.  Compound 
tincture  of  camphor,  formerly  called  tinctura  cpii  cam- 
jihorata,  and  elixir  pare^oricum.  Take  of  camphor, 
two  scruples ;  opium,  dried  and  powdered,  benzoic 
acid,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  London  col- 
lege has  changed  the  name  of  this  preparation,  because 
ft  was  occasionally  the  source  of  mistakes  under  its 
old  one,  and  tincture  of  opium  was  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  it.  It  differs  also  from  the  former  preparation 
in  the  omission  of  the  oil  of  anisped,  which  was  often 
complained  of  as  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  and  to 
which,  as  an  addition,  no  increase  of  power  could  be 
affixed.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  diachm  to  half  a 
fluid  ounce. 

Tinctura  cantharidis.  Tincture  of  blistering  fly. 
Formerly  called  Tinctura  lyltte ;  Tinctura  canlhari- 
dum.  Take  of  blistering  flies,  bruised,  three  drachms ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  former  prepara- 
tion is  omitted  as  useless,  and  the  proportion  of  tite  fly 
increased.  It  is  a  very  acrid,  diuietic,  and  stimulating 
preparation,  which  should  always  be  administered  with 
great  caution  from  its  known  action  on  the  parts  of 
generation.  In  chronic  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and 
dropsical  diseases  of  the  aged,  it  is  often  very  useful 
when  other  medicines  have  been  inert.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  caFkicl  Tincture  of  capsicum.  Take 
of  capsicum-berries,  an  ounce  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  cardamomi.  Tincture  of  cardamom. 
Take  of  cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  three  ounces  ;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints.     Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
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strain.      A    powerful    stimulating   carminative.      I 
spasm  of  the  stomach,  an  ounce,  with  some  other  dl 
luted  stimulant,  is  given  with  advantage.    The  dog* 
may  vary  according   to  circumstances,  from   hall   a 
drachm  lo  tin  ounce  and  upwards. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita  Compound  line 
hire  of  cardamom,  formerly  called  tinctura  itomackica 
Take  of  cardamom-seeds,  carraway-seeds,  cochineal 
of  each,  powdered,  two  drachms;  cinnamon  bark, 
bruised,  half  an  ounce;  raisins,  stoned,  four  ounces 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.     Macerate  dor   fourteen  days, 

and  strain.    A  useful  and  elegant  carminative  una 

cordial.  The  dose  from  half  a  thud  drachm  lo  half  a 
fluid  ounce  and  upwards. 

Tinctura   cascarillx.     Tincture  of  cascnrllla. 

Take  of  cascarilla-bark,  powdered,  four  ounces  ;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  A  stimulating  aromatic  tonic,  that  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  debility  of  the  bowels  and  stomach,  and  In 
those  cases  of  lever  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark  prove* 
purgative.  The  dose  from  half  a  drachm  lo  two 
drachms. 

Tini  n  ha  oastorsi.  Tincture  of  castor.  Take 
of  castor,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  rectified  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain.  A  power- 
ful stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  mostly  exhibited  ill 
hysterical  affections  in  a  dilute  form.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluid  drachm  lo  two. 

Tinctura  catechu.  Tincture  of  catechu,  for 
merly  known  by  the  name  tinctura  japunica.  Take 
of  extract  of  catechu,  three  ounces;  cinnamon-bark, 
bruised,  two  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  An  aromatic  adsttin 
g<  tit,  mostly  given  in  protracted  diarrhcea.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  ciscnoN.E.  Tincture  of  cinchona.  For- 
merly known  by  the  name  of  tinctura  corticis  peruvi- 
ani  simplex.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona-bark, 
powdered,  seven  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce.  For  ils  virtues, 
see  Cinchona. 

Tinctura  cinchona  ammoniata.  Ainmoniated 
tincture  of  cinchona.  Volatile  tincture  of  bark.  Take 
of  lance-leaved  cinchona-bark,  powdered,  four  ounces; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pinls  ;  macerate  for 
ten  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  ci.ncuon.e  composita.  Compound  tine 
ture  of  cinchona.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona- 
bark,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  orange  peel,  dried,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  eerpentary-root,  bruised,  three 
drachms  ;  saffron,  a  drachm  ;  cochineal,  powdered,  twe 
scruples  ;  proof  spirit,  twenty  fluid  ounces.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  one 
fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Cinchona. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi.  Tincture  of  cinnamon 
Formerly  called  aqua  cinnamomi  fortis.  Take  of  cin- 
namon-bark, bruised,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  three  or  more. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  composita.  Compound  tinc- 
tureof  cinnamon.  Formerly  called  tinctura  aromatica. 
Take  of  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  six  drachms  ;  carda- 
mom-seeds, bruised,  three  drachms  ;  long  pepper,  pow 
dered,  ginger-root,  sliced,  of  each  two  drachms  ;  prooi 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  The  dose  is  from  half  0  fluid  drachm  to  two 
or  more. 

Tinctura  digitalis.  Tincture  of  fox-glove.  Taks 
of  fox  glove  leaves,  dried,  four  ounces;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain 
This  tincture  is  introduced  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia as  possessing  the  properties  of  the  plant  in  a  con 
venient,  uniform,  and  permanent  form  ;  it  is  a  saturated 
tincture,  and  in  the  same  proportions  has  been  long 
used  in  general  practice.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty 
minims.     For  its  virtues,  see  Digitalis. 

Tinctura  ferri  acktatis.  This  preparation  is 
directed  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  with  acetate  of 
potassa,  two  ounces;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce;  and 
rectified  spirit,  two  piuls. 

Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.  Tincture  of  ammo- 
niated  iron,  formerly  called  tinctura  ferri  ammoniaca- 
lis  ;  tinctura  fiorum  martialium  ;  tinctura  inartis  viyn- 
sirhti.  Take  of  ammoniaied  iron,  four  punces,  proof 
spirit,  a   pint       Digest  And   strain.      Tins   is  a  inns' 
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excellent  chalybeate  in  all  atonic  affections,  and  may  be 
given  with  cinchona  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  and  other 
cachectic  diseases.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  ferri  muriatis.  Tincture  of  muriate 
of  iron  Formerly  called  tinctura  mortis  in  spiritu 
salis ;  tinctura  martin  cum  spiritu  salis ;  and  lately 
known  by  the  name  of  tinctura  fcrri  muriati.  Take 
of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  half  a  pound  ;  muriatic  acid,  a 
pint;  rectified  spirit,  three  pints.  Pour  the  acid  upon 
the  aubcarbonate  of  iron  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  shake  it 
occasionally  for  three  days.  Set  it  by  that  the  faxes,  if 
there  be  any,  may  subside;  then  pour  off  the  solution, 
and  add  the  spirit.  Cline  strongly  recommends  this  in 
ischuria  and  many  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
passages.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops.  It  is 
a  good  chalybeate,  and  serviceable  against  most  dis- 
eases of  debility  without  fever. 

Tinctura  gentian.*:  composita.  Compound  tinc- 
ture of  gentian.  Formerly  called  tinctura  amara. 
Take  of  gentian-root,  sliced,  two  ounces;  orange-peel, 
dried,  an  ounce;  cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
one  fluid  drachm  to  two.     For  its  virtues,  see  Oentiana. 

Tinctura  ouaiaci.  Tincture  of  guaiacum.  Take 
of  guaiacum  resin,  powdered,  half  a  pound  ;  rectified 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  This  tincture,  which  possesses  all  the  active 
pans  of  this  peculiar  vegetable  matter,  is  now  first 
introduced  into  the  London  I'harinacopoeia.  The  dose 
is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  two.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Ojiaiacum. 

Tinctura  ouaiaci  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of  guaiacum.  Formerly  called  tinctura  guuiacina 
volatilis.  Take  of  guaiacum  resin,  powdered,  four 
ounces;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is 
from  one  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  helledori  niora.  Tincture  of  black 
hellebore.  Formerly  called  tinctura  melampodii. 
"Take  of  black  hellebore-root,  sliced,  four  ounces; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain."  The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid 
drachm.     For  its  virtues,  consult  Helleborus  nigcr. 

Tinctura  humuli.  Tincture  of  hop.  Take  of 
hops,  five  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Various  modifications 
of  the  preparations  of  this  bitter  have  lately  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Freke  (Observations  on  Hu- 
mulus  Lupulus),  and  employed  by  many  practitioners, 
who  believe  that  it  unites  sedative  and  tonic  powers, 
and  thus  forms  a  useful  combination.  The  dose  is 
from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm.    See  Humulus. 

Tinctura  hyoscyami.  Tincture  of  henbane. 
Take  of  henbane-leaves,  dried,  four  ounces;  proot 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  That  the  henbane  itself  is  narcotic  is  abun- 
dantly proved,  that  the  same  power  is  also  found  in  its 
tincture  is  also  certain,  but  to  produce  the  same  effects 
requires  a  much  larger  dose.  In  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  a 
different  opinion  has  been  given,  and  twenty-five  drops 
have  been  considered  as  equivalent  to  twenty  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium:  it  does  not  produce  costiveness,  or  the 
subsequent  confusion  of  head  which  follows  the  use  of 
opium,  and  will  therefore  be,  even  if  i;s  powers  be 
weaker,  of  considerable  use.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
minims  to  one  fluid  drachm. 

TINCTURA  jalap.*:.  Tincture  of  jalap,  formerly 
called  tinctura  jalapii.  Take  of  jalap  tool,  powdered, 
eight  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  The 
dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Convolvulus jalapa. 

Tinctura  kino.  Tincture  of  kino.  Take  of  kino, 
powdered,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  All  the  astriu- 
gency  of  kino  w  included  in  this  preparation.  The 
dote  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two.    See  h'mo. 

Tinctura  i.ytt.v.     See  Tinctura  cantharidis. 

TlNCTURA  myrrh.*-.  Tincture  of  myrrh.  Take  of 
myrrh,  bruised,  four  ounces;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints; 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm.  For  its 
Virtues,  see  Myrrha. 

Tinctura  opii.    Tincture  of  opium.    Take  of  hard 
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opium,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  pioof  splrtl 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days  and  strain 
The  dose  is  from  ten  minims,  or  twenty  drops,  to  half  a 
fluid  drachm.     For  its  virtues,  see  Opium. 

Tinctura  rum.  Tincture  of  rhubarb.  Formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  Tinctura  rhabarbari,  and 
Tinctura  rhabarbari  spirituosa.  Take  of  rhubarb- 
root  sliced,  two  ounces;  cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  half 
an  ounce ;  saffron,  two  drachms ;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  wi:h  a  gentle  heat, 
and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  ounce  to  one 
and  a  half.    For  its  virtues,  see  Hkcum. 

Tinctura  riiei  composita.  Compound  tincture  o*> 
rhubarb.  Formerly  called  Tinctura  rhabarbari  com- 
posita. Take  of  rhubarb-root,  sliced,  two  ounces ; 
liquorice-root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  ginger-root, 
sliced,  saffron,  of  each  two  drachms;  proof  spirit,  a 
pint;  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  This  is  a 
mild  stomachic  aperient.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
ounce  to  one  and  a  half. 

Tinctura  scill.e.  Tincture  of  squill.  Take  ot 
squill-root,  tresh  dried,  four  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
virtues  of  this  squill  (see  Scilla)  reside  in  the  tincture, 
which  is  administered  in  doses  of  from  twenty  drops  to 
a  fluid  drachm. 

Tinctura  senn.e.  Tincture  of  senna.  Formerly 
called  Elixir  salutis.  Take  of  senna-leaves,  three 
ounces ;  carraway-seeds,  bruised,  three  drachms ;  car- 
damom-seeds, bruised,  a  drachm;  raisins,  stoned,  four 
ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  A  carminative, 
aperient,  and  purgative,  in  doses  from  two  fluid 
drachms  to  a  fluid  ounce.     See  Cassia  senna. 

Tinctura  serpentaki*.  Tincture  of  serpenlary. 
Formerly  called  Tinctura  serpentaria:  virginiana. 
Take  of  serpentary-root,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  Ibr  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This 
tincture  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  virtues  of  the 
spirit,  those  of  the  serpentaria.  The  dose  is  from  hall 
a  fluid  drachm  to  two.     See  Aristoloehia  serpentaria. 

Tinctura  valerian.*:.  Tincture  of  valerian.  For 
merly  called  Tinctura  Valeriana  simplex.  Take  of 
valerian-root,  four  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  useful 
antispasmodic  in  conjunction  with  others.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two.     See  Valeriana. 

Tinctura  valerian.*:  ammoniata.  Ammoniated 
tincture  of  valerian.  Formerly  called  Tinctura  vale 
riant?  volatilis.  Take  of  valerian-root,  four  ounces,  ' 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  strong  antispasmodic  and 
stimulating  tincture.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  veratri.  A  very  active  alterative,  re 
commended  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy  and  cutaneous  erup 
tions.  lis  administration  requires  gnat  caution;  the 
white  hellebore  being  a  powerful  poison. 

Tinctura  zinoiberis.  Tincture  o(  ginger.  Take 
of  ginger-root,  sliced,  tvto  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  sti- 
mulating carminative.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid 
drachm  to  three. 

Tincture.     See  Tinctura. 

Tincture  of  assafaitida.     Sec  Tinctura  assafatida: 

Tincture  of  black  hellebore.  See  Tinctura  hcllebon 
nign. 

Tincture  of  blistering  fly.     See  Tinctura  lylta? 

Tincture  of  calumb a.     Ste  Tinctura  calumba- 

Tincture  of  capsicum.     See  Tinctura  capsici. 

Tincture  of  cardamom.     See  Tinctura  cardamami 

Tincture  of  caseariUa.    See  Tinctura  cuscarillas 

Tincture  of  castor.     See  Tinctura  castorci. 

Tincture  of  catechu.     See  Tinctura  catechu. 

Tincture  of  cinchona.     Sec  Tinctura  cinchona. 

Tincture  of  cinnamon.     See  Tinctura  cinnamomi. 

Tincture  offoi  glare.     Pee  Tinctura  digitalis. 

Tincture  of  guaiacum.     Sec  Tinctura  guaiaci. 

Tincture  of  guaiacum,  ammoniated.  See  Tinctut* 
guaiaci  ammoniata. 

Tincture  of  ginger.     See  Tinctura  lingibcris. 

Tincture  of  henbane.     See  Tinctura  hvoscyami. 

Tincture  of  hops.     Pee  Tinctura  humuli. 

Tincture  of  jalap.     See  Tinctura  jalapar. 

Tincture  of  kino.     See  Tinctura  kino. 

T.ncture  of  myrrh.     See  Tinctura  myrrlur. 
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Tmrlurc  »f  opium-    See  Tinctnra  opii. 

Tincture  of  orange-peel.     See  Tinctura  aurantti. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb.     See  Tinctura  rhei. 

Tincture  of  senna.     See  Tinctura  senna. 

Tincture  of  serjientary.     See  Tinctura  serpentaria. 

Tincture  of  squills.     See  Tinctura  settle. 

Tincture  of  valerian.     See  Tinctura  Valeriana. 

Tincture  of  valerian,  ammoniated.  See  Tinctura 
Valeriana  ammoniata. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  aloes.  See  Tinctura  aloes 
composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  benzoin.  See  Tinctura  ben- 
loini  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  camphor.  See  Tinctura 
camphora  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cirlamom.  Sec  Tinctura 
cardamomi  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinchona.  Sec  Tinctura 
cinchona  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See  Tinctura 
cinnamomi  composita. 

Tincture,  campound,  of  gentian.  See  Tinctura  gen- 
tiana  composita. 

'Tincture,  compound,  of  rhubarb.  See  Tinctura  rhci 
eemposita. 

TINEA.  (Tinea;  from  teneo,  to  bold.)  Tinea  ca- 
pitis. The  scald  head.  A  genus  of  diseases  in  the 
Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dialyses,  of  Cullen  ;  charac- 
terized by  small  ulcers  at  the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the 
head,  which  produce  a  friable  white  crust. 

Tin-glass.     See  BismuiK. 

TINNITUS  {Tinnitus,  us,  m. ;  a  ringing.)  A 
ringing  or  tingling  n 

Tinnitus  aifium  A  noise  like  ringing  or  tingling 
in  the  ears.     A  species  of  paracusis.     See  Paracusis. 

TISSUE.  A  term  introduced  by  the  French  anato- 
mists to  express  the  textures  which  compose  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  animals.  These  have  chemical  and 
physical  properties  which  it  is  important  to  study  on 
the  dead  subject  and  in  the  living  animal.  We  find  in 
tliem  almost  all  the  physical  qualities  which  are  ob- 
served in  inorganic  bodies ;  different  degrees  of  con- 
sistence from  extreme  hardness  to  fluidity,  elasticity, 
transparency,  refractivencss,  &c.  ;  but  we  are  particu- 
larly attracted  by  certain  qualities  which  have  been 
named  the  properties  of  tissue.  These  are  the  exten- 
sibility and  contractility  of  tissue  ;  the  contractility  par 
racor'nissement,  from  crispation.  Independently  of 
these  physical  qualities,  the  tissues  have  been  studied 
in  respect  of  their  composition,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  some  are  principally  composed  of  gelatine,  others 
of  albumen,  others  of  phosphate  of  lime,  others  of 
fibrine,  and  so  on.  These  various  textures  present 
ilso,  in  the  living  animal,  certain  phenomena  which 
have  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  physiologists. 

TITANITES.  A  name  given  to  certain  ores  of 
titanium  wnich  contain  that  metal  in  a  state  of  oxide. 

TITA'XlUM.  This  is  a  lately  discovered  metal.  It 
was  first  noticed  by  Macgregor  as  existing  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide  mixed  with  iron,  manganese,  and  silex,  in 
a  grayish-black  sand  found  in  the  vale  of  Menachan,  in 
Cornwall,  and  thence  named  menachanite.  or  oxide  of 
titanium,  combined  with  iron.  It  has  since  been  dis- 
covered by  Klaproth,  in  an  ore  named  titanite,  or  oxide 
ol  titanium,  combined  with  lime  and  silex.  This  ore 
Is  generally  met  with  ciystallized  in  four-sided  prisms, 
not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  colour  is  a 
vellowish-red,  or  blackish-brown  ;  it  is  opaque,  and  of 
an  imperfect  lustre.  It  breaks  with  a  foliated,  uneven, 
or  conchoidal  fracture.  It  exists  also  in  an  ore  called 
red  schorl,  of  Hungary,  or  red  oxide  of  titanium.  This 
ore,  which  is  found  generally  crystallized  in  rectangu- 
lar prisms,  is  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  of  the  specific 
gravity  4.2,  and  its  texture  foliated.  In  all  these  ores 
ti<inium  exists  in  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

Properties  of  titanium. — Titanium  has  been  only 
obtained  in  very  small  agglutinated  grains.  It  is  of  a 
red  yellow  and  crystalline  texture,  brittle,  and  ex- 
tremely refractory.  When  broken  with  a  hammer, 
while  yet  hot  from  its  recent  reduction,  it  shows  a 
change  of  colours  of  purple,  violet,  and  blue.  In  a 
reiy  Intense  heat  it  is  volatilized.  Most  of  the  acids 
have  a  striking  action  on  this  metal :  though  nitric 
acid  has  little  effect  upon  it.  It  is  very  oxidable  by 
the  muriatic  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  the  alkalies. 
Nilro-muriatii.  acid  converts  it  into  a  white  powder. 
Sulphuric  acid,  when  soiled  upon  it,  is  partly  decom- 
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posed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  int., lis.  Ililoes 
nut  combine  with  sulphur,  hut  it  may  "be  united  lo  phns 
phorus.  It  does  not  alloy  with  copper,  lead,  or  aiw 
nic,  but  combines  with  iron. 

Method  of  obtaining  titanium.— It  is  extreme:)  il.lli 
cult  to  reduce  the  oxide  of  titanium  lo  the  metallic 
state.  However,  the  experiments  of  Klaproth,  Hechl 
and  Vauquelin  have  proved  its  reduclblltly.  Accord 
ing  to  the  two  latter,  one  pan  of  oxide  of  telnnium  i> 
to  be  melted  with  six  of  potassa  ;  the  ina.^s,  when  cold, 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  water.  A  white  precipitate  will 
be  formed  which  is  carbonate  of  titanium.  Tins  car- 
bonate is  then  made  into  a  paste  wiih  oil,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  put  into  a  crucible  Riled  with  charcoal  pnwdei 

and  a  little  alumine.  The  whole  is  then  exposed  tor  a 
few  hours  to  the  action  of  a  strong  heat.  The  metal 
lie  titanium  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  blackish 
pulled  up  substance,  possessing  a  metallic  appear- 
ance. 
[A  very  curious  ore  of  titanium,  one  of  the  newly 

discovered  metals,  has  been  found  to  exist  in  New- 
Jersey.  A  specimen  of  considerable  size  had  been 
presented,  several  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Alber  to  Dr. 
Mitchill,  as  an  ore  of  zinc.  Hut  it  not  appearing  to 
him  to  be  an  ore  of  zinc,  and  indeed,  his  mind  remain 
ing  rather  uncertain  as  to  what  it  truly  was,  he  laid  it 
aside  in  his  cabinet,  and  at  length  furnished  Professor 
Bruce  with  a  part  of  it.  This  able  mineralogist  has 
not  only  made  it  a  subject  of  experiment  himself,  but 
has  taken  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  chemical  corres- 
pondents in  Europe  upon  it ;  and  it  is  their  united 
opinion  that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  oxide  of  tita- 
nium, combined  with  the  other  form  of  the  metal, 
which,  from  its  having  been  found  in  the  valley  of 
Menachan,  in  Cornwall,  England,  has  been  called 
Menachanite. 

A  further  account  of  this  remarkable  substance  is 
contained  in  a  letter,  from  Professor  Woodhousc  t.i 
Senator  Mitchill. 

"  The  following  experiments  were  performed  upon 
the  mineral  found  in  New-Jersey,  which  I  received 
from  you  in  the  year  1805,  which  was  then  supposed, 
by  the  person  who  presented  it  to  you,  to  be  an  ore  ol 
zinc,  and  which  Count  Bournon  has  declared  to  b' 
composed  o(  iron  and  titanium. 

'•  The  specific  gravity  of  this  mineral  is  5.28.  When 
viewed,  it  has  the  appearance  of  black  spots,  the  size 
of  duck  shot,  surrounded  by  a  red  substance ;  and 
streaks  of  a  white  powder,  (which  islithormarge,)  are 
dispersed  through  it.  Upon  looking  through  a  micro 
scope,  a  crystal  of  titanium  was  seen  adhering  to  it. 
One  hundred  grains  of  it,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  exposed  one  hour  to  the  intense  heat  of 
an  air  furnace,  lost  fifteen  grains  in  weight,  and  from  a 
brown  was  turned  to  a  black  colour. 

"  One  hundred  grains  of  it,  submitted  to  heat  in  the 
same  manner  with  charcoal,  produced  a  great  number 
of  small  globules  of  pure  iron.  This  metal  can  be 
separated  from  the  powder  by  a  magnet. 

"  One  hundred  grains  of  it,  boiled  in  aqua  regia,  waa 
totally  soluble  in  this  agent,  which  proves  it  contains 
no  silex. 

"  The  prussiate  of  potash,  added  to  this  solution, 
yielded  a  blue  precipitate,  which,  when  dried,  weighed 
three  hundred  grains.  Now,  if  we  divide  this  sum  b> 
six,  we  shall  have  the  quantity  of  metallic  iron  in  the 
hundred  grains  of  the  ore,  which  is  fifty. 

"A  portion  of  lime  was  thrown  down  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  mineral  in  aqua  regia,  by  the  oxalate  of 
potash.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  solution  of 
potash  produced  a  copious  white  and  gelatinous  pre 
cipitate. 

"One  hundred  grains  of  it  were  mixed  with  six 
hundred  of  potash,  and  submitted  to  intense  heat  one 
hour,  in  a  blacklead  crucible.  The  part  remaining  in 
the  crucible  was  powdered,  boiled  in  water,  and  fil- 
tered. Upon  adding  a  small  portion  of  muriatic  acid 
to  the  water,  a  white  precipitate  was  thrown  down 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  titanium.  Upon  col- 
lecting it,  and  mixing  it  with  a  small  portion  of  sper- 
maceti oil  and  charcoal,  it  was  exposed  lo  the  heat  of 
a  blacksmith's  forge,  when  nothing  was  obtained  hut  a 
shining,  heavy,  black  substance,  of  the  appearance  of 
glass. 

"When  the  muriatic  acid  was  added  in  excess  to 
the  filtered  water  obtained,  by  boiling  the  residue 
which  remained  in  the  crucible,  in  water,  no  preciru 
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late  was  p  uduccd,  until  a  solution  of  potashwas  added 
to  neutralize  the  acid. 

"  The  solution  of  the  mineral  in  nitric  acid  is  as- 
tringent to  the  taste. 

"The  ore  appears  to  be  composed  of  iron,  titanium, 
lime,  alumina,  and  no  silictouscarlh." — Med.  Hcpos. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  ores  of  titanium 
arc  of  very  frequent  occurrence  within  the  United 
States.  The  locality  of  the  specimens  described,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion 
(if  Werner,  as  to  titanium  being  one  of  the  oldest  of 
metals.  Should  this  metal  hereafter  be  applied  exten- 
sively  to  the  arts,  it  is  presumed  that  the  United  Slates 
will  be  enabled  to  furnish  any  quantity  required. — 
.Win.  Jnvr.     A.] 

TITHY'MALUS.     (From  nflos,  a  dug,  and  ua\oc, 
tender:  so  called  from  its  smooth  leaves  and  milky 
juice.)     Spurge.     Two  plants  are  directed  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  by  this  name.    See  Euphorbia  par  alias, 
and  Ksula  minor. 
Titiiymalus  cyparissius.     See  Esula  minor. 
TithymaLys  faRalios.     See  Euphorbia  paralias. 
Tithymkl.c'a.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 
Tit.  llicum.     (From   titdlo,  to  tickle :    so   called 
from  ils  being  easily  tickled,)     The  arm-pit. 
TOAD-FLAX.     See  Antirrhinum  linaria. 
TOBACCO.     See  jYicoti^na. 
Tobacco,  English.    See  Jvfcotiana  rustica. 
Tobacco,  Virginian.     See  Nicoliana. 
TOE.     Digitus  pedis.    The  Iocs  consist  of  three 
distinct  bones  disposed  in  rows,  called  phalanges,  or 
rank  of  the  toes.    The  great  toe  has  but  two  phalanges : 
the  others  have  three   ranks  of  bones,   which   have 
nothing  particular,  only  Hie  joints  are  made  round  and 
free,  formed  by  a  round  head  on  one  bone,  and  by  a 
pretty  deep  hollow  for  receiving  it,  in  the  one  above  it. 
Toffania  aqua.    (  Toffana,  or  Tophania .  the  name 
of  an   infamous    woman,  who   resided   at   Palermo, 
and  afterward  at  Naples,  who  sold  this  poison.)     See 
luvella. 
Tola  balsam.     See  Toluifera  balsamum. 
TOLUI'FERA.     (So  called  because  it  produces  the 
balsam  of  Peru.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linniean    system.       Class,    Decandria ;    Order, 
Movogynia. 

Toluifera  balsamum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  Tolu  balsam.  Balsamum 
tolutanum.  Balsam  of  Tolu.  It  grows  in  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Tolu.  behind  Carihagena, 
whence  we  are  supplied  with  Ihe  balsam,  which  is 
brought  to  us  in  Utile  gourd-shells.  The  balsam  is 
obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  is  collected  into  spoons,  which  is  made  of  black 
wax.  from  which  It  is  poured  into  proper  vessels.  Ii 
thickens,  and  in  time  becomes  concrete:  it  has  a 
fragrant  colour,  and  a  warm,  sweetish  tasle.  It  dis- 
solves entirely  in  alkohol,  and  communicates  its  odour 
and  taste  to  water,  by  boiling.  It  contains  acid  of 
benzoin.  This  is  the  mildest  of  all  the  balsams.  It  has 
been  used  as  an  expectorant;  but  its  powers  are  very 
inconsiderable,  and  it  is  at  present  employed  princi- 
rjally  on  account  of  its  flavour,  somewhat  resembling 
.hat  of  lemons.  It  is  directed,  by  the  pharmacopoeias, 
n  the  Syrupus  sohitanus,  Tinctura  tohitana,  and 
Byrupus  balsamicus. 
Tolutanum  dalsamum.  Sec  Toluifera  balsamum. 
POMATUM.  Eove  apple.  See  Solatium  lycoper- 
sienm. 
TOMBAC.  A  white  alloy  of  copper  with  arsenic. 
Tombki'um.  (From  rtpvui,  to  cut.)  An  incision- 
knife. 

TomkntVtia.  (From  tomnitum,*  (lock  of  wool :  so 
called  from  its  soft  Coal.)     Cotton- weed. 

TOMENTOSUS.  Downy.  Applied  to  stems,  leaves, 
&.C.  as  the  stem  of  the  Geranium  rotundit'ohum. 

TOME'NTUM.  (  Tomcntum,  i.  n. ;  a  (lock  of  wool.) 
1  This  lerm  is  used  in  anatomy  to  the  small  vessels  of 
the  brain,  which  appear  like  wool. 

2.  (u  botany,  a  species  of  pubescence,  very  soft  to 
the  touch,  of  a  while,  or  ferruginous  colour,  giving  the 
surface  a  downy  appearance,  and  so  thick  that  they 
cannot  lie  seen  separately. 

Tomf.ntijm  cerebri.     The  small  vessels  that  pene- 
trate the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  from  the  pia 
mater,  which,  when  separated  from  the  brain,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  pia  mater,  give  it  a  floaky  appearance. 
TONGUE.     Lingua.     A  soft,  fleshy  viscus,  very 
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moveable  in  every  direction,  situated  inferiorly  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  constituting  the  organ  of 
taste.  It  is  divided  into  a  base,  body,  and  back,  an 
inferior  surface,  and  two  lateral  parts.  It  is  composed 
of  muscular  fibres,  covered  by  a  nervous  membrane, 
on  which  are  a  great  number  of  nervous  papilla;,  par 
ticularly  at  the  apex,  and  lateral  parts.  Hie  rete  muco 
sum,  and  epidermis.  The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are 
branches  of  the  rauine  and  labial.  The  veins  empty 
themselves  into  the  great  lingua)*,  which  proceed  to 
the  external  jugular.  The  nerves  come  from  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  fifth  pair-  The  use  of  this  organ  is 
for  chewing,  swallowing,  sucking,  and  tasting.  See 
also  Taste. 

Tongue- shaped.     See  J.ingulatus. 

TONIC.  (.Tonicus,  ToiiKoj;  from  retvui,  to  pull  01 
draw.)  1.  A  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles,  with 
out  relaxation,  as  in  trismus,  tetanus,  &c.  See  Te- 
tanus. 

2.  (From  rovoia,  to  strengthen.')  Medicines  whicj 
increase  the  tone  of  the'  muscular  fibre,  such  as  vege 
table  bitters;  also  stimulants,  adstriugents,  &c. 

TONSIL.  (Tonsill<e,arum,(.)  Amygdala,;  Tola, 
Toles  ;  Tolles.  An  oblong,  suboval  gland,  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  fauces,  and  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  by  twelve  or  more  large  excretory  ducts 

TOOTH. '  See  Teeth. 

TOOTHACHE.     See  Odontalgia. 

Tooth-shaped.     See  Dmitatus. 

TOPAZ.  According  to  Jameson  this  mineral  species 
contains  three  subspecies  common  topaz,  schorlite, 
and  physalite. 

Common  topaz  is  of  a  wine-yellow  colour,  in  granu- 
lar crystallized  concretions,  harder  than  emerald.  It 
comes  from  the  Brazils,  Siberia.  Asia  Minor,  and 
Saxony.  It  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
topaz-rock. 

TOPAZOLITE.  A  variety  of  precious  garnet  Pound 
at  Mussa,  in  Piedmont. 

TOPHUS.  (Toph,  Hebrew.)  A  toph.  Epipc- 
roma,  a  soft  swelling  on  a  bone.)  The  concretion  on 
the  teeth  or  in  the  joints  of  gouty  people.     Also  gTavel. 

TOPICAL.  (From  tokos,  a  place.)  Medicines 
applied  to  a  particular  place. 

Tofina'ria.  A  species  of  tumour  in  the  skin  of  Lb  t 
head. 

TO'RCULAR.  (From  toroueo,  to  twist.)  The  toui 
niquet:  a  bandage  to  check  haimon hages after  wounds 
or  amputations. 

Torculap.  herophii.i.  Eechenon ;  Lenos.  The 
press  of  Herophilus.  That  place  where  the  four  si- 
nuses of  the  dura  mater  meet  together,  first  accurately 
described  bv  Herophilus,  the  anatomist. 

TORDY'LIUM.  (Tordylium,  ii.  n.  Quasi  tor- 
tilium  ,  from  torquco,  to  twist:  so  named  from  its  tor- 
tuous branches,  or  from  the  neat  orbicular  figure  of  itj 
seed,  which  seem  as  if  artificially  wrought  or  turned.) 
I 'he  name  of  a  genus  of  plains  in  the  Linna-an  system. 
Tlass,  I'entandria  ;  Order,  Digynin 

Toroylium  officinale.  The  systemati c  name  of 
the  officinale  seseli  crcticum.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be 
diuretic. 

TORMENTIL.     See  Tormentilla. 

TORMENTILLA.  (From  tnrmentum,  pain;  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  relieve  pain  in  the  teeth.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian 
system.     Class,  leos-indria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopirial  name  of  the  upright  stepfoh 
See  Tormentilla  creeta. 

Tormentilla  erei.ta.  The  svstcmatic  name  of 
the  upright  stepfoil.  Heptaphyll'um  ;  Consolidn  ru 
bra  ;  Tormentilla— eaidcerccliu'sciilo,  fuliis  sessilibus, 
of  Linnaus.  The  root  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant 
which  is  used  medicinally;  it  has  a  strong  styptic 
taste,  but  imparts  no  peculiar  sapid  flavour:  it  has 
been  long  held  in  estimation  as  a  powerful  adstringent 
and,  as  n  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  this  way,  it  has  been 
substituted  for  oak  bark  in  the  tanning  of  skins  for 
leather.  Torment il  is  ciereil  in  the  pulris  crctm 
romjiositus,  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

TO  RMINA.    Severe  pains. 

TORPOR.     A  numbness,  or  deficient  sensation. 

TORTICO  1. 1. IS.  (From  toroueo,  to  twist,  and 
rolliim,  the  neck.)     The  wrv  neck. 

TORTULOS1  S.  A  linie  swelling  out.  Applied 
to  the  knotty  pod  of  the  Rhapkanus  sativus. 

Tortu'ra  ossis.    The  locked  law 
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Tot*  bona.     See  Ckcudfiodium  bonus  hcnricuf. 

TOUCH.  Tortus.  "  liv  touch  wc  aie  enabled  :•) 
know  the  properties  of  bodies ;  and  as  it  is  less  subject 
U>  deception  than  llie  other  senses,  enabling  us  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  clear  up  errors  into  "winch  ill-  others  have 
led  us,  it  has  been  considered  the  first  and  the  most  ex  - 
ccllenl  of  all  (Ik- senses:  but  several  of  the  advantages 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it  bv  physiologists  and 
metaphysicians  should  be  considerably  limited. 

We  ought  to  distinguish  fact  from  "touch.  Tact  is, 
With  some  lew  exceptions,  generally  diffused  through 
all  our  organs,  and  particularly  over  the  cutaneous  and 
mucous  surfaces.  It  easts  in  all  animals  ;  while  touch 
Is  exerted  evidently  only  by  parts  that  are  intended  pari  i 
lularly  tor  this  use  It  docs  not  exist  in  all  animals, 
and  it  is  nothing  das  but  tact  united  to  muscular  con- 
tractions directed  by  the  will. 

In  the  exercise  ef  tact,  we  may  be  considered  as 
passive,  while  we  are  essentially  active  in  the  exercise 
of  touch. 

Physical  properties  of  bodies  which  cm;>lov  tie 
action  of  touch.  Almost  all  the  physical  properties  of 
bodies  are  susceptible  of  acting  upon  the  organs  of 
touch  ;  form,  dimensions,  different  degrees  of  consist- 
ence, weight,  temperature,,  locomotion,  vibration,  &c. 
are  all  so  many  circumstances  that  arc  exactly  appre- 
ciated by  the  touch. 

The  organs  destined  to  touch  do  not  alone  exercise 
this  function  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  touch  differs 
much  from  the  other  senses.  As  in  most  cases  it  is  the 
skin  which  receives  the  tactile  impressions  produced  by 
the  bodies  which  surround  us,  il  is  necessary  to  say 
something  of  its  structure. 

The  skin  forms  the  envelope  of  the  body  ;  it  is  lost 
In  the  mucous  membranes  at  the  entrance  of  all  the 
cavities;  but  it  is  improper  to  say  that  these  membranes 
are  a  continuation  of  it. 

The  skin  is  formed  principally  by  t!ie  cutis  vera,  a 
fibrous  layer  of  various  thickness,  according  to  the 
part  which  it  covers;  it  adheres  by  a  cellular  tissue, 
more  or  less  firm,  at  other  times  by  fibrous  attach- 
ments. The  cutis  is  almost  always  separated  from 
the  subjacent  parts  by  a  layci  of  a  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, which  is  of  use  in  the  exercise  of  touch. 

The  external  side  of  the  cutis  vera  is  covered  by  the 
epidermis,  a  solid  matter  secreted  by  the  skin.  We 
ought  not  to  consider  the  epidermis  as  a  membrane ;  it 
is  a  homogeneous  layer,  adherent  by  its  internal  face  to 
Jic  chorion,  and  full  of  a  great  number  of  holes,  of 
which  the  one  sort  are  for  the  passage  of  the  hair,  and 
the  other  for  that  of  cutaneous  perspiration  :  they 
serve  at  tlie  same  time  for  the  absorption  which  takes 
place  by  the  skin.  These  last  arc  called  the  poics  of 
the  skin. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice,  with  regard  to  the  epidermis,  , 
that  it  is  void  of  feeling  ;  that  it  possesses  none  of  lire    bodies,  which  are  not  destined  naturally  to  touch  these 
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points  ,eie  ihe  sense  of  touc.i  is  more  Immediately 
exercised.  The  mode  in  which  the nerves ore  termi- 
nated in  the  skin  is  totally  unknown  ;  all  thai  has  b<c: 
said  of  the  cutaneous  nervous  papilhc  is  entirely  hypo 
thelical. 

The  evrrcise  of  tact  and  of  touch  is  facilitated  hy 
the  thinness  of  the  cutis  rera,  by  a  gentle  elevation  a? 

temperature,  by  an  abundant  cutaneous  perspiration. 

as  well  as  by  a  certain  thickness  and  flexibility  of 
the  epideimis;  when  the  contraiy  dispositions  exist, 
the  Kict  and  the  louch  are  always  more  or  less  ini 
perfect. 

Mechanism  ef  tact..— The  mechanism  of  tact  is  ex- 
tremely simple;  il  Is  sufficient  thai  bodies  be  In  contact 
with  the  skin  to  furnish  us  with  data,  more  or  less 
exact,  of  their  tactile  properties.  Uy  tact  we  judge 
particularly  of  the  temperature.  When  bodies  deprive 
ui  of  calorie,  we  call  them  cold  ;  when  they  yield  it  to 
us,  we  say  they  are  hot ;  and  according  to  the  quantity 
of  caloric  which  they  give  or  take,  we  determine  their 
different  degrees  of  heal  or  cold.  The  notions  thai  we 
have  of  temperature  are,  nevertheless,  fur  from  being 
exactly  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  caloric  that  bodies 
yield  to  us,  or  take  from  us  ;  we  join  with  it  unuwaiec 
a  comparison  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  body  colder  than  ours,  hat 
hotter  than  ihe  atmosphere,  appears  hot,  though  it 
really  deprive  us  of  caloric  when  we  touch  it.  On  this 
account,  places  which  have  a  uniform  temperature, 
such  as  cellars  or  wells,  appear  cold  in  summer,  and 
hot  in  winter.  The  capacity  also  of  bodies  for  caloric 
has  a  great  influence  upon  us  with  regard  to  tempe- 
rature ;  as  an  example  of  this,  we  have  only  to  notice 
ihe  great  difference  of  sensation  produced  by  iron  and 
wood,  though  the  temperature  of  both  be  the  same. 

A  body  which  is  sufficiently  hot  to  cause  a  chcmicai 
decomposition  of  our  organs  produces  the  sensation  of 
burning.  A  body  whose  temperature  is  so  low  as  to 
absorb  quickly  a  great  portion  of  the  caloric  of  any 
part,  produces  a  sensation  of  the  same  sorl  nearly: 
this  may  be  proved  in  touching  frozen  mercury. 

The  bodies  which  have  a  chemical  action  upon  the 
epidermis,  those  that  dissolve  it,  as  the  caustic  alkti 
lies,  and  concentrated  acids,  produce  an  impression 
which  is  easy  to  be  recognised,  and  by  which  these 
bodies  may  be  known. 

Every  pan  of  the  skin  is  not  endowed  with  the 
same  sensibility  ;  so  that  the  same  body  applied  to  dif 
Cerent  points  of  the  skin  in  succession  will  produce  a 
series  of  different  impressions. 

The  mucous  membranes  possess  great  delicacy  of 
tact.  Every  one  knows  the  great  sensibility  of  the 
lips,  the  tongue,  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  trachea,  of 
Ihe  urethra,  of  the  vagina,  &c.    The  first  contact  of 


properties  of  life  ;  that  it  is  not  subject  to  putrefaction; 
that  it  wears  and  is  renewed  continually;  that  its 
thickness  augments  or  lessens  as  it  may  be  necessary ; 
it  is  even  said  to  be  proof  to  the  action  of  ihe  digestive 
organs- 

The  connexion  of  the  epidermis  to  the  cutis  vera  is 
very  close  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is 
a  particular  layer  between  these  two  parts,  in  which 
certain  particular  phenomena  take  place.  The  organi- 
zation of  this  layer  is  yet  little  known.  Malpighi 
believed  it  to  be  formed  of  a  particular  mucus,  ihe  ex- 
istence of  which  has  been  long  admitted,  and  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  corpus  mucosum  of  Malpighi. 
Otherauthors  have  considered  it,  more  justly,  as  a  vas- 
cular net-work.  Gull  makes  it  similar  to  the  gray 
matter  which  is  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  brain. 

Cantier,  in  examining  attentively  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  true  skin,  has  noticed  some  small  reddish 
projections,  disposed  in  pairs ;  tliry  are  easily  perceived 
when  the  skin  is  laid  bare  by  a  blister.  These  little 
bodies  are  regularly  disposed  upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  They  are  sensible. 
and  are  reproduced  when  tbey  have  been  torn  out. 
They  appear  to  be  essentially  vascular.  These  bodies, 
without  being  understood,  have  been  long  called  the 
papilla:  of  ihe  skin.    The  epidermis  is  pierced  by  little 


membranes,  is  painful  at  first,  but  this  soon  wears  off. 
Mechanism  of  touch. — In  man,  the  hand  is  the  pi  in 
cipal  organ  of  louch;  all  the  most  suitable  circuui 
stances  are  united  in  it.  The  epidermis  is  thin, 
smooth,  flexible;  the  cutaneous  perspiration  abundant,' 
as  well  as  the  oily  secretion.  The  vascular  eminences 
are  more  numerous  there  than  any  where  else.  The 
cutis  vera  has  but  little  thickness;  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  vessels  and  nerves  ;  it  adheres  to  the  subja- 
cent aponeuroses  by  fibrous  adhesions;  and  it  is  sus- 
tained by  a  highly  clastic  cellular  tissue.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  fingers  possess  all  these  properties  in  the 
highest  degree :  the  motions  of  the  hand  are  very 
numerous,  and  performed  with  facility,  and  it  may  be 
applied  with  ease  to  any  body  of  whatsoever  form. 

As  king  as  the  hand  remains  immoveable  at  the 
surface  of  a  body,  it  acts  ouly  as  an  organ  of  tact 
To  exercise  touch,  it  must  move,  either  by  passing  over 
the  surface,  to  examine  form,  dimensions,  &c.  or  to 
piwsa  it  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  consistencr.-, 
elasticity,  &.c. 

We  use  the  whole  liana  to  touch  a  body  of  consider- 
able dimensions ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  body  is  very 
small,  we  employ  only  the  points  of  the  fingers.  This 
delicacy  of  touch  in  the  lingers  has  given  man  a  great 
advantage  over  the  animals.    His  touch  is  so  delicate 


holes,  opposite  their  tops,  through  which  small  drops  I  that  it  has  been  considered  the  source  of  his  intelii- 
of  sweat  are  seen  to  issue,  when  the  skin  is  exposed    gence. 

to  an  elevated  temperature.  The  skin  contains  a  great  From  the  highest  antiquity  the  touch  has  heen  con- 
number  of  sebaceous  follicles ;  it  receives  a  great  sidered  of  more  importance  than  any  of  the  olhci 
number  of  vessels  and   nerve*,  particularly  at  the  |  senses;  it  has  been  supposed  the  cause  of  pcjmj 
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Kason  This  idea  has  continued  lo  our  times  ;  it  lias 
been  even  remarkably  extended  in  the  writings  ol' 
Condillac,  of  Buffon,  and  other  modern  physiologists. 
Buffon,  in  particular,  gave  such  an  importance  to  the 
touch,  that  he  thought  one  man  had  little  more  ability 
than  another,  but  only  in  so  far  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  use  of  his  hands.  He  said  it  would 
l>,:  well  lo  allow  children  the  free  use  of  their  hands 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

The  touch  does  not  really  possess  any  prerogative 
orer  the  other  senses  ;  and  if  in  certain  cases  it  assists 
the  eye  or  the  ear,  it  receives  aid  from  them  in  others, 
aivd  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  excites  ideas 
in  the  brain  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  other  senses. 

Of  internal  scnsatiims. — All  the  organs,  as  well  as 
the  skin,  possess  the  faculty  of  transmitting  impres- 
sions to  the  brain,  when  they  arc  touched  by  exterior 
bodies,  or  when  they  are  compressed,  bruised,  &.C 
It  may  be  said,  that  they  generally  possess  tact. 
There  must  be  an  exception  made  of  the  bones,  the 
tendons,  the  aponeuroses,  the  ligaments,  &c;  which  in 
a  healthy  state  are  insensible,  and  may  be  cut,  binned. 
torn,  without  any  thing  being  felt  by  the  brain. 

This  important  fact  was  not  known  to  the  ancients; 
they  considered  all  tlie  white  parts  as  nervous,  and 
attributed  to  them  all  those  properties  which  we  now 
know  belong  only  to  the  nerves.  These  useful  results, 
which  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  recent  pro- 
gress of  surgery,  we  owe  to  Haller  and  his  disciples. 

All  the  organs  are  eapable  of  transmitting  sponta- 
neously a  great  number  of  impressions  to  the  brain 
without  the  intervention  of  any  external  cause.  They 
are  of  three  sorts.  The  first  kind  take  place  when  it 
Is  necessary  for  the  organs  to  act ;  they  are  called 
toants,  instinctive  desires.  Such  are  hunger,  thirst, 
the  necessity  of  making  water,  of  respiration,  the 
venereal  impulse,  &c.  The  second  sort  take  place 
dining  the  action  of  the  organs;  they  are  frequently 
obscure,  sometimes  very  violent.  The  impressions 
which  accompany  the  different  excretions,  as  of  the 
semen,  the  urine,  are  of  this  number. 

Such  are  also  the  impressions  which  inform  us  of 
cur  motions,  of  the  periods  of  digestion  : — even  thought 
seems  to  belong  to  this  kind  of  impiession. 

The  third  kind  of  internal  sensations  are  deve- 
loped when  the  organs  have  acted.  To  this  kind  be- 
longs the  feeling  of  fatigue,  which  is  variable  in  the 
different  sorts  of  functions. 

The  impressions  which  are  felt  in  sickness  ought  to 
be  added  to  these  three  sorts:  these  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  others.  The  study  of  them  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  physician. 

All  those  sensations  which  proceed  from  within,  and 
which  have  no  dependence  upon  the  action  of  exterior 
bodies,  have  been  collectively  denominated  internal 
sensations,  or  feelings." — Jllagendie's  Physiology. 

TOUCH  M  KNOT.     See  JToli  me  langere. 

TOUCHSTONE.  Lydian  stone.  A  variety  of 
flintv  slate. 

TOUCHWOOD.    See  Agaricut. 

TOURMALINE.  Rhomboids]  tourmaline  is  divided 
into  two  subspecies,  schorl  and  tourmaline.  The  latter 
mineral  is  of  a  green,  brown,  and  red  colour,  in  pris- 
matic concretions,  rolled  pieces,  but  generally  crystal- 
lized.    It  occurs  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  talc  slate,  &c. 

TOURNEl'ORT,  Joseph  Pittom  dk,  was  born  at 
Ai.v,  in  Provence,  in  1656.  He  was  destined  for  the 
Church,  but  a  taste  for  natural  knowledge  led  him,  at 
l:is   father'!   death,    to   chance   for   Hie   profession   of 

phyBic.  He  therefore  qualified  himself  thoroughly  in 
anatomy,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  medical 
study,  and  likewise  distinguished  himself  as  an  elegant 

writer  and  lecturer;  but  he  displayed  especially  an 
ardent  devotion  lo  botany,  which  ever  after  made  the 
chief  object  of  his  life.  His  zeal  in  this  pursuit  led 
him  to  encounter  considerable  danger  in  exploring  the 

Alps,  Pyrenees,  &c.  durina  several  seasons,  passni"  the 

intermediate  winters  ol  Montpellier;  but  lie  is  said  to 

have  graduated  at  Orange.     Mis  merits  as  B  botanist, 

soon  became  conspicuous  at  l'a>is,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  nival  garden  was  resigned  to  him  by 
Pagon.  in  this  school  lie  soon  drew  together  a  crowd 
of  students;  lint  aminos  for  farther  Improvements,  he 
travelled  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  thus 
greatly  enriched  his  collections.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, and  of  the  Mc- 
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dical  Faculty  at  Paris;  and  was  likewise  decuraietf 
with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael.  He  published  about 
the  same  period  several  botanical  works,  of  which  the 
principal  is  entitled,  "  Institutions  Rei  Herbaria." 
In  the  year  1700,  he  set  ont.  under  royal  patronage,  on 
a  voyage  to  the  Levant,  with  the  view  of  investigating 
the  plants  of  ancient  writers,  and  making  new  disco- 
veries ,  and  on  his  return,  after  two  years,  he  wrote  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  acriunt  of  the  expedition 
in  French,  which  was  not  published,  however,  till  alter 
his  death.  This  took  place  in  1708,  in  consequence  of 
a  hurl  in  the  breast,  which  he  received  from  a  car- 
riage. He  left  his  collection  of  plants  to  the  king,  who 
bestowed  in  return  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livies  on 
his  nephew.  Besides  the  botanical  works  published 
by  him,  he  is  said  to  have  left  several  others  in  nianu 
script.  One  object,  which  had  occupied  much  of  his 
attention,  was  to  determine  the  medical  virtues  of 
plants  by  a  chemical  analysis;  but  the  loss  of  these 
labours  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  those  of  Geofl'roy,  on 
the  same  plan,  turned  out  to  be  without  any  solid  ad- 
vantage. The  elegance  and  facility  of  Tournefort's 
botanical  method  gained  him  many  followers  at  first; 
but  it  has  since  been  superseded  by  that  of  Linmeus, 
which  is  much  more  systematic  and  comprehensive. 
Still,  however,  it  must  be  acknow  ledged,  that  the  ge- 
neric distinctions  established  by  the  former  botanist, 
and  most  accurately  delineated,  have  been  the  pi  incipal 
foundation  of  subsequent  improvements. 

TOURNIQUET.  (French;  from  toumar,  to  turn.) 
An  instrument  used  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  into 
a  limb. 

TOXICARIA.  {Toxicaria,  <r,  f.  ;  from  to\ikov,  a 
poison:  so  called  from  its  poisonous  quality.)  The 
name  of  a  plant. 

Toxicaria.  macass.vhiensis.  An  Indian  poison 
obtained  from  a  tree  hitherto  undesenhed  by  any  me- 
dical botanist,  known  by  the  name  of  Boas-upas  :  it  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Asia.  Concerning  tins  plant, 
various  and  almost  incredible  particulars  have  been 
related,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times;  some 
of  them  true,  others  probably  founded  on  su|>erstition. 
Runiphius  testifies  that  he  had  not  met  with  any  other 
more  dreadful  product  from  any  vegetable.  And  he 
adds,  that  this  poison,  of  which  the  Indians  boast,  was 
much  more  terrible  to  the  Dutch  than  any  warlike  in- 
strument. He  likewise  says,  it  is  his  opinion,  that  it 
is  of  the  same  natural  order,  if  not  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  cestrrim. 

TOXICODE'NDRUM.  (From  toIikov,  a  poison, 
and  Scvifov,  a  tiee.)  The  poison-tree,  which  is  so 
noxious  that  no  insects  ever  come  near  it.  See  Rhus 
toxicedendron. 

TOXICOLOGY.  (Tozicologia;  from  rolov,  an 
arrow  or  bow;  because  the  darts  of  the  ancients  were 
usually  besmeared  with  some  poisonous  substance; 
and  Xoyof,  a  discourse.)  A  dissertation  on  poisons 
See  Poison. 

TO'XICUM.  (From  to\ov,  an  arrow,  which  was 
sometimes  poisoned.)   A  deadly  poison.     See  Poison. 

Toxitesia.     The  artemisia  or  inugwort. 

TRABE'CULA.  (Trabecula,  a  small  beam.)  This 
word  is  mostly  applied  by  anatomists  to  the  small  me- 
dullary fibres  of  the  brain,  which  constitute  the  com 
missuses. 

TRACHEA.  (So  called  from  its  roughness;  from 
rP"XfS,  rough.)  The  windpipe.  The  trachea  is  a 
cartilaginous  and  membranous  canal,  through  which 
the  air  passes  into  the  lungs.  Its  upper  part,  which 
is  called  the  larynx,  is  composed  of  five  cartilages. 
The  uppermost  "and  smallest  of  these  cartilages  is 
placed  ov«r  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  is 
called  epiglottis,  as  closing  the  passage  to  the  lungs  in 
the  act  of  swallowing.  The  sides  of  the  larynx  are 
composed  of  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are 

ol  a  very  complex  figure,  not  easv  to  he  described. 
The  anterior  and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made  up 
|  of  two  cartilages,  one  of  which  is  called  thvroides  or 
scutifnrmis,  from  its  being  shaped  like  a  buckler:  and 
the  other  iricoides  or  annularis,  from  its  resembling  a 

ring.    Both  these  cartilages  may  be  fell  immediately 

under  the  skin,  at  the  forepart  of  the  thorax  .  and  the 
thyioides,  by  its  convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called 
the  pomunt  adaiiii,  which  is  usually  more  considerable 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  subject. 

All  these  cartilages  are  united  to  earl:  o'i.r.-  by  nicniu 
of  very  elastic  ligamentous  fib.es;  and  arc  enabled  b* 
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the  assistance  of  their  several  muscles,  to  dilate  or 
contract  the  passage  of  the  larynx,  and  to  perform  that 
variety  of  motion  which  seems  to  point  out  the  larynx 
as  the  principal  organ  of  the  voice ;  for  when  the  air 
passes  through  a  wound  in  tne  trachea,  it  produces 
little  or  no  sound. 

These  cartilages  are  moistened  by  a  mucus,  which 
seems  to  be  secreted  by  minute  glands  situated  near 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  the  cricoid 
and  thyroid  cartilages,  are  in  some  measure  covered 
anteriorly  by  a  considerable  body,  which  is  supposed 
to  beef  a  glandular  structure,  and  from  its  situation  is 
called  the  thyroid  gland,  though  its  excretory  duct  has 
trot  yet  been  discovered,  or  its  real  use  ascertained. 
The  glottis  is  entirely  covered  by  a  very  line  mem- 
brane which  is  moistened  by  a  constant  supply  of 
watery  fluid.  From  the  larynx  the  canal  begins  to 
take  the  name  of  trachea,  or  aspera  arleria,  and  ex- 
tends from  thence  as  far  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
vertebra;  of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  aie  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tube.  Each  of 
these  bronchia  ramifies  through  the  substance  of  that 
<obe  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  distributed  by  an  infi- 
nite number  of  branches,  which  are  formed  of  car- 
tilages separated  from  each  other  like  those  of  the 
trachea,  by  an  intervening  membranous  and  ligament- 
ary  substance.  Each  of  these  cartilages  is  of  an  annu- 
lar figure;  and  as  they  become  gradually  less  and  less 
in  their  diameter,  the  lower  ones  are  in  some  measure 
received  into  those  above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after 
being  inflated,  gradually  collapse  by  the  air  being 
pushed  out  from  them  in  expiration.  As  the  branches 
of  the  bronchia  become  more  minute,  their  cartilages 
become  more  and  more  annular  and  membranous,  till 
at  length  they  become  perfectly  membranous,  and  at 
last  become  invisible.  The  trachea  is  furnished  with 
fleshy  or  muscular  fibres,  some  of  which  pass  through 
its  whole  extent  longitudinally,  while  the  others  are 
carried  round  it  in  a  circular  direction,  so  that  by  the 
contraction  or  relaxation  of  these  fibres,  it  is  enabled 
to  shorten  or  lengthen  itself,  and  likewise  to  dilate  or 
contract  the  diameter  of  its  passage.  The  trachea  and 
its  branches,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are  furnished 
with  a  great  number  of  small  glands  which  are  lodged 
in  their  cellular  substance,  and  discharge  a  mucous 
fluid  on  the  inner  surface  of  these  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping  it  constantly 
open,  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  air  which  we  are 
obliged  to  be  incessantly  respiring;  and  its  membra- 
nous part,  by  being  capable  of  contraction  or  dilatation, 
enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  the  air  in  a  greater  or 
iess  quantity,  and  with  more  or  less  velocity,  as  may 
be  rerpiired  in  singing  and  declamation.  This  mem- 
branous structure  of  the  trachea  posteriorly,  seems 
likewise  to  assist  in  the  descent  of  the  food,  by  pre- 
venting that  impediment  to  its  passage  down  the  ceso- 
phagus,  which  mislit  he  expected,  if  the  cartilages  were 
complete  rings.  The  trachea  receives  its  arteries  from 
the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  its  veins  pass 
into  the  jugulars.  Its  nerves  arise  from  the  recurrent 
iiranch  of  theeighth  pair,  and  from  the  cervical  plexus 

TRACHELA'GRA.  (Trachelagra,  at,  f .  ;  from 
Tpax^Aof,  the  throat,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  The  gout 
in  the  neck. 

TRACHE'LIUM.  (Trachclium,  ii,  n. ;  from  rpa- 
Xl^oc,  the  throat :  socalled  from  its  efficacy  in  diseases 
o(  the  throat.)  The  Campanula  trachelium,  of  Lin- 
;ia?us,  or  herb  throat-wort. 

TRACHELO.  (From  7-00x17X0;,  the  neck.)  Names 
compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  muscles,  Sec.  which 
are  attached  to  the  neck;  as  Trachelo-mastoideus. 

TRACHELOCE'LE.  (From  rpoxna,  the  wind 
pipe,  and  xn\rj,  a  tumour).  A  tumour  upon  the  trachea. 
A  bronehocete. 

Trachelo-mastoideus.  A  muscle  situated  on  the 
neck,  which  assists  the  complcxus,  but  pulls  the  head 
more  to  one  side.  It  is  the  complexus  viinor  scu  mas- 
toideus  lateralis, of  Winslow.  Trachelo-mastoidicn,  of 
Dumas.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  inferior  cervical  verteorre,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  transversaliscervicis,  and  of  the  three  superior 
dorsal,  arid  it  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
(part  of  the  mastoid  process. 

TRACHELO'PHYMA.  (From  rpnxijXoc,  the  throat, 
and  (tvpta,  a  tumour.)   A  swelling  of  tin;  bronchial  tdand. 

TRACHE'LOS.  (From  Tpaxvs,  rough  ;  because  Of 
the  mugh  cartriages.)     Ttie  windpipe.   See  Trachea. 
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TRACHEOTOMY.  ( Tracheotome,  <c,  f.j  from 
rpaxeia,  the  trachea,  and  rtuvta,  to  cut.)  Sec  Brou- 
chotomg. 

TRACHOMA.     (Trachoma,  alis,n.;  from  rpax^'v, 
rough.)      An  asperity  in  the  internal  superficies  of  lh*S 
eyelid.     The  effects  are  a  violent  ophthalmia,  e 
severe  pain,  as  oftm  as  the  eyelid  moves     The  Ij 
are, 

1.  Trachoma  sabulosum,  from  sand  falling  between 

the  eye  and  the  eyelid  of  persons  travelling,  blown  By 
a  high  wind  ;  this  happens  chiefly  in  sabulous  situa- 
tions, and  may  be  prevented  by  spectacles  for  the  pur 
pose,  or  by  guarding  against  the  flights  of  sand  by 
covering  the  eyes. 

2.  Trachoma  carunculosum,  which  arises  from  car  1 
cles,  or  fleshy  verruca-,  growing  in  the  internal  super 
tic  its  of  the  eyelid.  This  species  of  the  trachoma  i.i 
called  morum  palpebra  interna,  because  the  tub 

Ions  internal  superficies  appears  of  a   livid  rid 
mulbeny.    Others  call  these  earunculas  pladorotes. 

3.  Trachoma  hirpcticum,  which  are  haul  pustules  in 
the  internal  superficies  of  the  eyelids.  This  1 
railed  ticosis,  and  palpebra  licosa,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  granulated  substances  in  a  cut  lig.  With  Ike 
Greeks,  it  is  denominated  atoinablephaion,  01  prop 
toils. 

TRACHYTE.  A  roek  of  igneous  origin,  priori  p.  :ly 
composed  of  felspar.  It  has  generally  a  porphyritfc 
structure. 

TRAGACANTH.     See  Astragalus. 

TEAGACA'NTHA.  {Tragacantha,  at,  f. ;  from 
rpayoi,  a  goat,  and  aicavSa,  a  thorn  :  so  called  from  its 
pods  resembling  a  goat's  beard.)  See  Astragalus  ti  a- 
gacantha. 

TRA'GICUS.  A  proper  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
pulls  the  point  of  the  tragus  a  little  forward. 

TR.VGIUM.  (From  rpayoi,  agoat:  so  named  from 
its  filthy  smell.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  bastard  dittany,  or  Dtctamnus  ulbus. 

TUAGO'CERUS.  (From  rpayo;,  a  goat,  and  xep-ic, 
a  horn :  so  named  from  the  supposed  resemblanc.i  of 
its  leaves  to  the  horn  of  a  goat.)     The  aloe. 

TRAGOPO'GON.  (Tragopogon,  onis,  in.  ;  from 
tpayoc,  a  goat,  and  wuywv,  a  beard  :  so  called  because 
its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  resemoles 
a  goat's  beard.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant;  hi 
the  Linna-an  system.  Class,  Syngcnesia  ;  Order,  Pa- 
lugamia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common  goat's 
heard. 

Traoopoqon  vratknse.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  goal's  beard.  The  young  stems  of  tl.is 
plant  are  eaten  like  asparagus,  and  are  a  pleasant  ai;r] 
wholesome  food.  The  root  is  also  excellent,  and  was 
formerly  used  medicinally  as  a  diuretic. 

TRAGOPY'RUM.  (Tragopyrum,  1,11. ;  from  rpayoc, 
a  goat,  and  rrupov,  wheat :  so  named  from  its  beard.) 
Buck-wheat. 

TRAGO'RCHIS.  (Tragorchis,U,m.\  from  rpayoe, 
agoat,  and  op%tc,  a  testicle:  so  named  from  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  its  roots  to  the  testicles  of  a  goat. 
A  species  of  orchis. 

TRAGORl'GANUM.  [Tragoriganum,  i,  n. ;  from 
rpayoi,  a  goat,  and  opiyavov,  marjoram  :  so  called  he 
cause  goals  are  fond  of  it.)  A  species  of  wild  mar 
joram. 

TRAGOSELI'NUM.  (Tragoselinum,  i,  11.;  fY  ,,, 
rpuyoc,  a  goat,  and  oeXivov,  parsley:  named  from  its 
hairy  coat  like  the  beard  of  a  goal.)  The  bumet  saxi- 
frage.    See  Pimpinella  saxifraga. 

TRA'GUS.  (Tpnyoj.  Tragus,  »',  m. ;  a  goat:  so 
called  from  ifs  having  numerous  little  hairs,  or  fn 
being  hairy  like  the  goat.)  1.  In  anatomy.  A  small 
cartilaginous  eminence  of  the  auricular  or  external  ear, 
placed  anteriorly,  and  connected  to  the  anterior  extre- 
mity of  the  helix.  It  is  beset  with  numerous  little  hairs, 
defending,  in  some  measure,  the  entrance  of  the  ext'-r" 
nal  auditory  passage. 

2.  In  botany.     This  name  has  been  variously  ap. 
plied,  by  Dioscorides,  to  meal  or  flour,  and  to  a  . 
time  shrub. 

TRALLIAN.  Alexander,  a  learned  and  ingc 
nious  physician,  who  was  born  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia 
and  flourished  at  Rome  under  the  einperor  Justinian! 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Like  Hippo' 
crates,  lie  travelled  over  various  countries  to  improve 
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his  Knowledge.  Besides  improving  upon  many  of  the 
(Bm  posit ions  then  employed,  lie  invented  several  others: 
and  particularly  introduced  the  liberal  use  of  the  pre- 
parations of  iron.  He  principally  followed  the  practice 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  but  not  indiscriminately. 
Ke  appears,  however,  to  have  had  too  great  faith  in 
Charms  and  amulets, Which  was  the  common  error  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

TRA'MIS.  Tpauic.  The  line  which  divides  the 
aerotiim,  and  runs  on  to  the  anus.     See  Rap/ic. 

TRANSFUSION.  (Transfusio;  from  Iran. -if undo, 
to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another.)  The  transmis- 
sion of  blood  from  one  living  animal  to  another  by 
i  ians  ill  a  canula.  "  Harvey  was  thirty  years  before 
lie  could  get  his  discovery  admitted,  though  the  most 
evident  proofs  of  it  were  every  where  perceptible ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  circulation  was  acknowledged,  people's 
minds  were  seized  with  a  sort  of  delirium  .  it  was 
thought  that  the  means  of  curing  all  diseases  was  found, 
and  even  of  rendering  man  immortal.  The  cause  of 
nil  cur  evils  was  attributed  to  the  blood ;  in  order  to 
cure  them,  nothing  more  was  necessary  but  to  remove 
tile  had  blood,  and  to  replace  it  by  pure  blood,  drawn 
from  a  sound  animal. 

The  liist  attempts  were  made  upon  animals,  and  they 
had  complete  success.  A  dog  having  lost  a  great  part 
of  its  blood,  received,  by  transfusion,  that  of  a  sheep, 
and  it  became  well.  Another  dog,  old  and  deal',  re- 
gained, by  this  means,  the  use  of  hearing,  and  seemed 
to  recover  its  youth.  A  horse  of  twenty-six  years  hav- 
ing received  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  four  lambs,  lie 
recovered  his  strength. 

Transfusion  was  soon  attempted  upon  man.  Denys 
and  Emerez,  the  one  a  physician,  the  other  a  surgeon 
of  Paris,  were  the  first  who  ventured  to  try  it.  They 
Introduced  into  the  veins  of  a  young  man,  an  idiot,  the 
blood  of  a  calf,  in  greater  quantity  than  that  which 
I;;:d  been  drawn  from  them,  and  he  appeared  to  recover 
his  reason.  A  leprous  person,  and  a  quartan  ague, 
were  also  cured  by  this  means :  and  several  other  trans- 
fusions were  made  upon  healthy  persons  without  any 
disagreeable  result. 

However,  some  sad  events  happened,  to  calm  the 
general  enthusiasm  caused  by  these  repeated  successes. 
The  young  idiot  we  mentioned  fell  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness a  short  lime  after  the  experiment.  He  was  sub- 
mitted a  second  time  to  the  transfusion,  and  he  was 
Immediately  seized  with  a  kwmaiuria,  and  died  in  a 
state  of  sleepiness  and  torpor.  A  young  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  was  also  the  victim  of  i:.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  prohibited  transfusion.  A  short  time  after, 
G.  Riva,  having,  in  Italy,  performed  the  transfusion 
upon  two  individuals,  who  died  of  it,  the  pope  prohi- 
bited it  also. 

From  this  period,  transfusion  has  been  regarded  as 
useless,  and  even  dangerous." 

TRANSPARENCY.  Diaphaneity.  A  quality  in 
certain  bodies,  by  which  they  give  passage  to  the  rays 
of  light.  It  is  opposed  to  opacity ;  hence  Cornea  trans- 
OnTfiis.  and  Contra  opace. 

TRANSPIRATION.  {TYantniratio ;  from  trans, 
through,  and  spiro,  to  breathe.)     See  Pcrmiratiun. 

TRANSUDATION.  Transudate.  The  passing 
through  the  cells  or  pores  of  any  thing.  The  term 
should  be  distinguished  from  perspiration,  which  im- 
plies a  function,  by  which  the  perspired  fluid  is  secreted 
from  riie  blood,  whereas,  by  transudation,  the  blood 
or  other  fluid  merely  passes  or  oozes  through  unaltered. 

TKANSVERSA'US.     Transverse. 

Tiiansv  ersalis  abdominis.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen:  SO  named  from  its 
direction.  It  arises  internally  or  posteriorly  from  the 
Cartilages  of  the  seven  lower  ribs,  being  there  connected 
with  the  intercostal!  and  diaphragm,  also  from  the 
transverse  process  of  the  laal  vertebra  of  the  back,  from 
those  of  the  four  upper  vertebra,'  of  the  loins,  from  the 
hiner  edge  of  the  crista  ilii,  and  from  part  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  Inferior  bone  of  the 
1. 1,  and  almost  all  the  length  of  the  linen  alba 
(   is  to  support   and   compress   the  abdominal 

TRANSVBRSAI.IJ  anticus  primus.  See  Rectus  capi- 
tis lateralis. 

TransvbRSALK  cervicis.     See  Longissimus  dorsi. 

Transvkksai.is  colli.     A  muscle,  situated  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  turns  the  neck  ob- 
liquely bai  kwardtf,  and  a  little  to  one  side 
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Transversalis  dorsi.    Sce.JIIultifidusspinig. 

Transversalis  major  colli.  See  Longissimu: 
dor. si. 

Transversalis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the  "oot,  which 
it  conn  acts,  by  bringing  the  great  toe  and  the  two  outer- 
most toes  nearer  each  oihcr. 

Transverse  suture.  Sutura  transversalis.  This 
suture  runs  across  the  face,  and  sinks  down  into  the 
orbits,  joining  the  bones  of  the  skull  to  the  bones  of  iht 
face  ;  but  with  so  many  irregularities  and  interruptions, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised  as  a  suture. 

Transverso-spinales.     See  MtUtiJidus  spina. 

Transversus  auris.  A  muscle  of  the  external  ear, 
which  draws  ihe  upper  part  of  the  concha  towards  the 
helix. 

Transversus  peris.i;i.  (Musr.ulus  transversus 
prrinici.)  A  muscle  of  the  organs  of  generation 
Which  sustains  and  keeps  the  perineum  in  its  proper 
place. 

Transversus  perin.ei  alter..  Proslaticus  infe- 
rior, of  Window.  A  small  muscle  occasionally  found 
accompanying  the  former. 

TRAP.  This  term  is  derived  from  the  Swedish 
word  trapjia,  a  stair.  It  is  applied  in  geology  lo  rocks 
principally  characterized  by  the  presence  of  horn- 
blende and  black  iron  clay. 

TRAPA.  (A  term  given  by  Linnaeus,  whose  idea  is 
certainly  taken  from  the  warlike  instrument  called  cal- 
trop, the  tribulus  of  the  ancients,  which  consisted  of 
four  iron  radiated  spikes-,  so  placed,  that  one  of  them 
must  always  stand  upwards,  m  order  to  wound  the 
feet  of  the  passengers.  Such  is  the  figure  of  the  sin- 
gular fruit  of  this  genus  ;  hence  named  by  Touruefort, 
'rilndoides.  Culcilrapa,  an  old  botanical  term  of  si- 
milar meaning  to  tribulus,  is  compounded,  perhaps,  of 
calco,  to  tread  or  kick,  and  rptTii),  to  turn,  because  the 
caltrops  are  continually  kicked  over  if  they  fail  of  their 
intended  mischief:  here  we  have  the  immediate  origin 
of  trapa.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Class, 
Tetrandrxa  ;  Order,  JWonogynia. 

Trapa  natans.  The  systematic  name  of  tiie  plant 
which  affords  the  mix  aqnatica.  7'ribulus  at/uaticus. 
Caltrops.  The  fruit  is  of  a  quadrangular  and  some- 
what oval  shape,  including  a  nut  of  a  sweet  farina- 
ceous flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  chesnut, 
which  is  apt  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and  produce  dis- 
ease ;  however,  it  is  said  to  be  nutritions  and  demul- 
cent, and  to  be  useful  in  diarrhoeas  from  abraded 
bowels,  and  against  calculus.  Likewise  a  poultice  of 
these  nuts  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  resolving  hard  and 
indolent  tumours. 

TRAPEZIUM.  (A  four-sided  figure:  so  called 
from  its  shape.)  The  first  hone  of  the  second  row  of 
the  carpus. 

TRAPE'ZIUS.  (From  Tpaircgtos,  four-square:  so 
named  from  its  shape.)  Cucallaris.  A  muscle  shu- 
nted immediately  under  the  integuments  of  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  neck  and  back.  It  arises  by  a  thick 
round,  and  short  tendon,  from  the  lower  part  of  a  pro- 
tuberance in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone  back- 
wards, and  from  the  rough  line  that  is  extended  from 
thence  towards  the  mastoid  process  of  the  os  temporis, 
and  by  a  thin  membranous  tendon,  which  covers  part 
of  the  com  plexus  and  spl-nius.  It  then  runs  down- 
wards along  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  rises  tendinous 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  lowermost  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  and  from  the  spinous  processes  of 
all  the  vertebra'  of  the  back,  being  inseparably  united 
to  its  fellow,  the  whole  length  of  its  origin,  by  tendi 
nous  fibres,  which,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what 
is  railed  tigamentum  colli,  or  the  cervical  ligament.  It 
is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  broad  and  posterior  half  o! 
the  clavicle,  tendinous  tnd  fleshy  into  one-half  of 
the  acromion,  and  into  ahiost  all  the  spine  of  the  sea 
pula. 

This  niu.  cle  serves  to  move  the  scapula  in  dilTerc-j 
direiiions.  Its  upper  descending  fibres  pull  it  oblique  ;• 
upwards;  ils  middle  transverse  ones  pull  it  directly 
backwards;  ils  inferior  fibres,  which  ascend  obliquely 
upwards,  draw  it  obliquely  downwrids  and  back- 
wards. 

The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  acts  upon  the  neck 
and  head,  the  latter  of  which  it  draws  backwards,  ami 
turns  upon  ils  axis.  It  likewise  concurs  wmIi  other 
muscles  in  counteracting  the  flexion  of  the  lieaa  tor- 
wards. 
TRAPEZOI'DES  OS      The   second    bone  of  u> 
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second  row  of  the  carpus :  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
lo  the  traaeztwtn,  or  quadrilateral  geomotrijal  figure. 

TRAUMATIC.     (From   rauvua,  a  wound.)      Any 
thing  relating  tn  a  wound. 
TRAVELLER'S  JOY.     Sec  Clematis  vitalba. 
TREACLE.     See  Tlmiaca. 
Treacle,  mustard.     See  T/ilaspi. 

trefoil.    (So  called  because  the  loaf  to  formed 

of  three  leaflets.)     See  Trifolium. 

Trefoil  marsh.     See  Mcnyant/ics  trifuliata. 

TREMOLITE.  A  subspecies  of  straight  edged 
ungate.  There  are  three  binds,  the  osbestous,  common, 
and  glassy. 

TRE  MOIl.     An  involuntary  trembling. 

TREPAN.  Trephine.  An  instrument  used  by  sur- 
geons to  remove  a  portion  of  bone  from  the  skull. 

TREPHINE.    See  Trepan. 

TREW,  Christopher  James,  was  born  at  LautTcn, 
In  Franconia,  in  16D5;  anil  settled  as  a  physician  at 
JVureinburg,  where  he  gained  so  much  reputation,  as  to 
be  made  director  of  the  academy  "Nature  Curloso- 

niiii."  lie  also  contributed  much  towards  establishing 
a  society  under  the  title  of  "  Coinmercium  Lilcruriuiii 
iVoricum,"  lor  the  advancement  of  medical  and  natural 
knowledge,  which  published  some  valuable  memoirs. 
To  these  societies  he  communicated  several  papers,  and 
he  also  published  some  splendid  works  in  anatomy  and 
botanv.     He  died  in  176U. 

TRIANGULARIS.       Trigonus.       Triangular :    a 
term  very  generally  used  in  the  different  departments 
of  science,  to   parts  of  animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  I 
&.C.,  from  their  form.     See  Vaults    Folium,  &c. 

TRI'BULUS.  (Tpi^oXoj ;  front  rpi&j,  to  tear  or  I 
injure  :  an  instrument  of  wai  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  I 
to  annoy  the  enemy's  horse :  hence  the  name  of  an 
herb  from  its  resemblance  to  this  instrument) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Dccr.n- 
dria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  See  Trapa  nutans. 

Tribulus  aqcaticus.     See  Trapa  natans. 

TRICA.  (Trica,  <e,  f. ;  from  6pt\,  rpi\os,  a  hair: 
because  they  seem  composed  of  a  horse  hair  rolled,  or 
partly  folded,  into  a  little,  round,  black  head.)  A  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Acharius  to  the  black  filaments,  resem- 
bling a  curled  horse  hair,  in  the  Gyrophora  and  L'mbi- 
licariaoi  Hoffman. 

TRICAUDA'LIS.  (From  tret,  three,  and  cauda,  a 
tail.)     A  muscle  with  three  tails. 

TRI'CEPS.  (From  tres,  throe,  and  caput,  a  head.) 
Three-headed. 

Triceps  adductor  femoris.  Under  this  appella- 
tion are  comprehended  three  distinct  muscles.  See 
Adductor  lirevis,  longus,  and  ma  gnus  femoris. 

Triceps  auris.     See  Retrahcntcs  auris. 

Triceps  extensor  cubiti.  This  muscle,  which 
occupies  all  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  humeri,  is  de- 
scribed as  two  distinct  muscles  by  Douglas,  and  as 
three  by  Winslow.  The  upper  part  of  its  long  head  is 
covered  by  the  deltoides:  the  rest  of  the  muscle  is  situ- 
ated immediately  under  the  integuments. 

It  arises,  ns  its  name  indicates,  by  three  heads.  The 
first,  or  long  head,  (the  long  head  of  the  biceps  ezter- 
nus, of  Douglas;  anconeus  major,  of  Winslow,  as  it  is 
called,)  springs,  l>y  a  flat  tendon  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferiorcosta  of  the 
scapula,  near  its  neck,  and  below  the  origin  of  the 
teres  minor.  The  second  head,  (the  short  head  of  the 
biceps  externus,  of  Douglas;  anconeus  ezternus,  of 
Winslow),  arises  by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and  fleshy 
beginning,  from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, at  the  bottom  of  its  great  tuberosity.  The  third 
head,  {brachialis  ezternus  of  Douglas;  anconeus  in- 
tcrnus,  of  Winslow,)  which  is  the  shortest  of  the 
three,  originates  by  an  acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
back  part  of  the  6s  humeri,  behind  the  flat  tendon  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi.  These  three  portions  unite  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  so  ns  to  form  one  thick  and 
powerful  muscle,  which  adheres  to  the  os  humeri  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  form  a 
oroad  tendon,  which,  after  adhering  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  elbow,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  olecranon,  and  sends  off  a  great  num- 
ber of  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the  fascia  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  forearm.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is 
to  extend  the  forearm. 

TUICHIA.  (From  Opi?,  a  hair.)  A  disease  of  the 
hair.     See  Trichoma. 
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TRICHl'ASIS.  (From  Oai\,  a  hair)  Trichosii 
I.  A  disease  of  the  eye-lashes,  in  which  they  are  turned 
m  towards  the  bulb  of  ihe  eye. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  hair.     See  Trichoma. 

TRIC1I1  SMIIS.  (From  0pi$,a  hair.)  A  species  ot 
fracture  which  appears  like  a  hair,  and  is  almost  im- 
perceptible. 

TRICHOMA.  (Fromr,.!X«i  the  hair.)  The  plaited 
hair.    See  Pliea. 

TRICHOMANJ3S.  (From  TpixfiSi  ''air,  and  tww, 
thin,  lax ;  so  called  because  il  resembles  line  hair.)  See 
.■Jsplnuum  trichomanes. 

TRICHOSIS.  (Tpixoxris,  filar*  malum;  from  Opii, 
a  hair.l  Under  this  name  Good  makes  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease   ill    the   Class   Fnriticu,   Order  Acriitna,  of  his 

Nosology.  Morbid  hair.  Ii  has  eight  species,  via. 
Trichosii  atlosa,  plica,  hirsulus,  distriz.    See  I'licu. 

TRICHU  RIS.  (Fronfflpt{,  aheir.)  The  long  hair- 
Worm.    Sec  Worms. 

TRICOCCUS.  (From  rpeic,  three,  and  kokkos,  a 
grain.)     Three  seeded. 

Tricocc*.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Linntcus's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those 
which  have  a  triangular  capsule  with  three  seeds. 

TRICUSPID.  (Trieuspis;  from  trrs,  three,  and 
cuspis,  a  point :  so  called  from  their  being  three  point 
ed.i   Three-pointed. 

Tricuspid  valve.  The  name  of  the  valve  in  the 
right  ventricle. 

Trifoil,  water.     See  Mcnyanthcs  trifuliata. 

TRIFO'LIUM.  (From  Ires,  three,  and  folium,  a 
leaf:  so  called  because  it  has  three  leaves  on  each 
stalk.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
ntcau  system.  Class,  Fcntundria;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Trefoil. 

Trifoi.ium  acetosum.  The  wood-sorrel  was  so 
called      See  Oxabs  acetosclla. 

Trifolium  aquaticum.  See  Menyanihes  trifo- 
liata. 

Trifolium  arvense.     Hare's-foot  trefoil. 

Trifolium  aureum.  Herb  trinity;  noble  liver- 
wort. 

TR1FOLIUM   CABALLINUM.      MclilolUS. 

Trifolium  cf.ri.lkum.     Sweet  trefoil. 

Trifolium  falcatum.  The  Auricula  muris.  See 
Hicracium  pilosclla. 

Trifolium  fibriiu'm.     See  Mcnyanthcs  trifoliata. 

Trifolium  hepaticum.     Sec  .Incmone  hepatica. 

Trifolium  melilotus  officinalis.  The  systc 
matic  name  of  the  officinal  melilot;  Melilotus;  Lotus 
sylrestris  ;  Scratula  campana ;  Trifulium  cuballinum  ; 
Coroda  regia ;  Trifolium  odoratum.  This  plant  has 
been  said  to  be  lesolveut,  emollient,  anodyne,  and  tc 
participate  of  the  virtues  of  chamomile.  Its  taste  i? 
unpleasant,  subaci  id,  subsaline,  but  not  bitter;  wlwu 
fresh  it  Ins  scarcely  any  smell ;  in  drying,  it  acquires  a 
pretty  strong  one  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agree 
able.  The  principal  use  of  melilot  has  been  in  clys- 
teis,  fomentations,  and  other  external  applications. 

Trifolium  odoratum.  See  Trifolium  melilotus 
officinalis. 

Trifolium  paludosum.   See  Mcnyanthcs  trifoliata. 

TRIGF/MINI.  (Trigeminus,  fvmn  tret,  three,  and 
geminus,  double;  three-fold.)  JWrri  innominati.  The 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise  from  the  crura  ot 
the  cerebellum,  and  are  divided  within  the  cavity  ol 
the  cranium  into  three  branches,  viz.  the  orbital,  supe 
rior,  and  inferior  maxillary.  The  orbital  branch  is 
divided  into  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  and  nasal  nerves 
the  superior  maxillary  into  the  spheno-palatine,  poste 
rior  alveolar,  and  infra-orbital  nerves  ;  and  the  inferior 
maxillary  into  two  branches,  the  internal  lingual,  and 
one  more  properly  called  the  inferior  maxillary. 

TRIGONE'LLA.  (A  diminutive  of  trigona,  three 
sided,  alluding  to  its  little  triangular  flower.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  IJiadelplua  ;  Order, 
Decandria. 

Trigonellv  fcjnum  grxxum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  frenugreek.  Fa.num  gracum  ;  Ji  acorns; 
JEiroceras.  Trigovella — leguminibus  sessilibus  stric 
Us  ercctiusculis  subfaleatia  acuminatis,  caule  erccto 
of  Linnaeus.  A  native  of  Montpellier.  The  seeds  aft 
brought  to  us  from  the  southern  parts  of  France  and 
Germany  ;  they  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and 
an  unctuous  farinaceous  taste,  accompanied  with  a 
a  slight  bitterness.  They  are  esteemed  as  assisting  the 
formation  or  pus,  in  inflammatory  tumours ;  and  th» 
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meal,  with  that  indention,  is  made  into  a  poultice  with 
milk. 
TRIGONUS.  See  Triangularis. 
TRIHILAIVE.  (From  trt.s,  throe,  and  hilum,  the 
scar  or  external  mark  on  the  seed.)  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  Linmcus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  have 
the  scar  well  marked  ;  the  style  has  three  stigmas. 

TRILOBUS.  Three-lobed.  Applied  to  pans  of 
animals  and  plants  which  are  so  shaped. 

TRINERV1S.  Three-nerved.  In  botany,  three- 
ribbed  ;  as  applied  to  leaves,  &c. 

Trinita'tis  herba.     See  Anemone  hepatica. 

TRINITY  HERB.    See  Anemone  hepatica. 

["  TRIOSTEUM.  The  triostrum  pcrfoliatum  is  a 
Native  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  cathartic  in  the  dose 
t»f  thirty  or  thirty-five  grains.  It  sometimes  operates 
as  an  emetic  in  the  same  dosfs.  The  strength  is  some- 
what impaired  by  keeping,  so  that  the  stock  should  be 
renewed  every  year." — llig.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

TRIPARTITUS.    Tripartite:  divided  into  three. 

Tripa'strum  apki.lidis.  Tripastrum  arckimedis. 
A  surgical  instrument  for  extending  fractured  limbs; 
so  named  because  it  resembled  a  machine  invented  by 
Apellides  or  Archimedes,  for  the  launching  of  ships, 
and  because  it  was  worked  with  three  cords. 

TRIPHANE.     See  Spodumcnc. 

TRIPHYI.LUS.  (From  rpus,  three,  and  QvMov,  a 
leaf.)     Three-leaved. 

Tripmnervis.  Triply- ribbed:  applied  to  a  leaf, 
which  has  a  pair  of  large  ribs  branching  off  from  a 
main  one  above  the  base,  which  is  the  case  in  every 
species  of  sunflower,  and  the  Blakea  triplinervis. 

TRIPOLI.  Rottenstone.  A  grayish  yellow-coloured 
mineral  used  for  polishing. 

TRIO.UETRA.  (Triquetrue;  from  Ires,  three.) 
Ossicula  wormiana.  The  triangular-shaped  bones, 
which  are  found  mostly  in  the  course  of  the  lambdoidal 
suture  of  the  skull. 

TRIUUETRUS.  Three-sided.  Applied  to  some 
parts  of  plants;  as  the  stems,  flowerslalk,  leaves, 
seeds,  &c. 

TRISMUS.  (From  rpi?u,  to  gnash.)  Locked  jaw. 
Spastic  rigidity  of  the  under  jaw.  Capistrum,  of 
Vogel.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  two  species.  1.  Trismus 
nascentium,  attacking  infants  during  the  first  two 
weeks  from  their  birth.  2.  Trismus  traumaticus, 
attacking  persons  of  all  ages,  and  arising  from  cold  or  a 
wound.     See  Tetanus. 

TRISSA'GO.  (Quasi  tristago ;  from  tristis,  sad: 
because  it  dispels  sadness.)  The  common  germander 
is  sometimes  so  called.     See  Teucrium  chdmadrys. 

Trissago  pallustris.  The  water-germander  was 
;o  called.     See  Teucrium  scordium. 

TRITJEO  PHYA.  (From  rip7otoj,  tertian,  and  Avio, 
importing  a  likenatureor  original.)  Tritaus.  A  fever 
much  of  a  nature  with  a  tertian,  and  taking  its  rise 
from  it.  Some  call  it  a  continued  tertian.  It  is  remit- 
tent or  intermittent. 

TRiT.topHYA  causus.  The  fever  called  causus  by 
Hippocrates. 

TRHVE'lTS.     See  Trita-ophya. 

TRI'TICUM.  (From  tcro,  to  thresh  from  the  husk.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Triandria ; 
Order,  Digynia.     See  Wheal. 

TRIT1CUM  repens.  (iramen  caninum ;  Oramen 
Dioscoridis ;  Grame7i  repens;  Loliaceum  radice  ic- 
ocnte.  Dog's  grass;  Couch  grass.  A  very  common 
crass,  the  roots  of  which  are  agreeably  sweet,  and  pos- 
sess aperient  properties.  The  expressed  juice  is 
recommended  to  be  given  largely. 

TRITO'RIUM.  (From  tritus,  beat  small.)  1.  A 
mortar. 

2.  A  glass  for  separating  the  oil  from  the  water  in 
distilling. 

TRITURATION.  (Trituratio  ;  from  tero,  to  rub 
or  (rind.)  Triturn;  Trittts.  The  act  of  reducing  a 
solid  body  into  a  subtile  powder;  as  woods,  barks,  &c. 
It  is  performed  mostly  by  the  rotary  motion  of  a 
pestle  in  metallic,  glass,  or  VVedgewood  mortars. 

TROCAR.  (Corrupted  from  un  trois  quart,  French, 
a  three  quarters  ;  from  the  three  sides  with  which 
the  point  is  made.)  The  name  of  an  instrument  used 
'0  tapping  lor  tbe  dropsy 

TROCHANTER.     (From  rp«xo»,  to  ran :    because 

llic  muscles  inserted  into  them  perform  the  office  nf 

running.)    The  name  of  two  processes  of  the  thigh- 
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bene,  which  are  distinguished  into  the  greater  ane 
less.     See  Femur. 

TROCHI'SCUS.  (Diminutive  of  rpoxos,  a  wheel.) 
A  troch  or  round  tablet.  Troches  and  lozenges  are 
composed  of  powders  made  up  with  glutinous  sub 
stances  into  little  cakes,  and  afterward  dried.  This 
form  is  principally  used  for  the  more  commodious  exhi 
bition  of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  them  to  dissolve 
slowly  in  the  mouth,  so  as  to  pass  by  degrees  into  the 
stomach;  and  hence  these  preparations  have  generally 
a  considerable  portion  of  sugar  or  other  materials 
grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  powdere  have  likewise 
been  reduced  into  trochez,  with  a  view  to  their  prepara 
tion,  though  possibiy  for  no  very  good  reasons :  for  the 
moistening  tliem,  and  afterward  drying  them  in  tbe 
air,  must  on  this  account  be  of  greater  injury,  than  any 
advantage  accruing  from  this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  rules  for  making  troches: 

1.  If  the  mass  proves  so  glutinous  as  to  stick  to  tie 
fingers  in  making  up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  sweet  or  aromatic  oil ;  or  else  sprinkled  with 
starch,  or  liquorice  powder,  or  with  flour. 

2.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troches,  put  them 
on  an  inverted  sieve,  in  a  shady,  airy  place,  and  fre- 
quently turn  them. 

'J.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glass  vessels,  or  in 
earthen  ones  well  glazed 

TROCHLEA.  (Tpox^ca,  a  pulley ;  from  rpcx&i,  to 
run.)  A  kind  of  cartilaginous  pulley,  through  which 
the  tendon  of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  passes. 
TROCHLEARS.  See  Obliquus  superior  oculi. 
TROCHLEATORES.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves 
are  so  called,  because  they  are  inserted  into  the  mus- 
culus  troclearis  of  the  eye.     See  Pathctici. 

TROCHOI'DES.  (From  rpoxoj,  a  wheel,  and  tidos, 
resemblnacc.)  Axca  commissura.  A  species  of  diar- 
throsis,  or  moveable  connexion  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bono  rotates  upon  another;  as  the  first  cervical  verte- 
bra upon  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second. 

TRONA.  The  African  name  for  the  native  ca«- 
bonate  of  soda  found  near  Fezzan. 

I"  The  carbonate  of  soda,  strictly  so  called,  is  found 
in  the  province  of  Sukcna,  two  days'  journey  from 
Fezzan,  in  Africa.  It  appears  in  crusts,  composed  of 
minute  crystals,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  It  is  there 
called  Trona,  and  transported  to  Egypt,  Tripoli,  &c. 
This  variety  is  also  found  near  Buenos  Ayres  in  con 
siderable  quantities,  whence  it  has  been  transported  to 
England.  It  there  exists  in  stratified  masses  from  two 
to  six  inches  thick,  resting  on  clay,  which  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  common  salt.  It  has  a  light  yel- 
lowish-gray colour,  a  granular  texture,  is  easily  broken, 
and  does  not  effloresce  in  the  air."— Cleav.  Mm.  A  ] 
_TRONCHIN,  Theodore,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1709,  and  went  to  study  under  Bocrhaave,  at  Leydtn, 
where  he  graduated  in  1730.  He  then  settled  at  Am- 
sterdam, became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  an  inspector  of  hospitals;  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  inoculation. 
In  1751,  he  returned  to  Genev.i,  and  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  practitioners  in  Europe  ;  a  chair  of  me 
dicine  was  instituted  in  his  favour,  and  the  Society  of 
Pastors  admitted  him  into  their  body.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  persons  of 
rank  at  Pans,  to  inoculate  their  children;  and  per 
formed  the  same  office  for  the  Duke  of  Parma.  In 
LG6,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  principal  phy- 
sician to  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  though  he  had  pre- 
viously declined  an  invitation  from  the  Empress  of 
Russia.  His  practice  appears  to  have  been  simple  and 
judicious,  and  his  conduct  marked  by  humanity  and 
charity.  He  had  little  time  for  writing  ;  but  besides  his 
inaugural  dissertation,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Lohca  Pictonum.in  1757,  and  contributed  several  arti- 
cles to  the  Encyclopedia,  and  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery:  and  to  an  edition  of  the  works  of 

e  ,?.  *  Ri,Ve  a  P,t;fa,CC  on  the  State  of  Medicine 
He  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  chief 
medical  and  scientific  societies  in  Europe.  Bis  death 
happened  in  1781.  p  ealn 

TROP^'OLUM.  (A  diminutive  of  trop.mm,  o, 
rpuxaior,  a  warlike  trophy.  This  fanciful  but  ele- 
g.'.nt  name  was  chosen  by  Linnasus  for  this  singular 
and  sinking  genus,  beraese  he  conceived  the  shield- 
like  leaves  and  the  brilliant  flowers,  shaped  like  golden 

helmets,  pierced  through  and  through,  andstained  wit): 

blood,  might  well  justify  such  an  allusion.)    The  name 
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of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Octandria ;  Order,  .Mono- 
gynia. 

Trop.colum  majus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Indian  cress.  Nasturtium  iudicum  ;  .icriviola  ;  Flvs 
sanguineus  monardi ;  Nasturtium  pcruviuuum  ;  Car- 
damindum  minus.  Creator  Indian  cross,  or  Nastur- 
tium. This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru;  it  was  first 
brought  to  France  in  1C84,  and  there  called  J.a  granite 
capucine.  In  its  recent  state  this  plant,  and  more 
especially  its  (lowers,  have  a  smell  and  taste  resem- 
bling those  of  water-cress;  and  the  leaves,  on  being 
bruised  in  a  mortar,  emit  a  pungent  odour,  somewhat 
like  that  of  horse-radish.  My  distillation  with  water, 
they  impregnate  the  fluid  in  a  considerable  degree  u  ith 
the  smell  and  flavour  of  the  plant.  Hence  the  anti- 
scorbutic character  of  the  nasturtium  seems  to  be  well 
founded,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  its 
sensible  qualities:  therefore,  in  all  those  eases  where 
the  warm  and  antiscorbutic  vegetables  are  recom- 
mended, this  plant  may  be  occasionally  adopted  as  a 
pleasant  and  effectual  variety.  Patients  to  whom  the 
nauseous  taste  of  scurvy-grass  is  intolerable,  may  find 
a  grateful  substitute  in  the  nasturtium.  The  flowers 
are  frequently  used  in  salads,  and  the  capsules  are  by 
many  highly  esteemed  as  a  pickle.  The  flowers,  in  the 
warm  summer  months,  about  the  lime  of  sunset,  have 
been  observed  to  emit  sparks  like  those  of  the  electrical 
kind. 

Trophis  americana.  Red  fruited  bucephalon. 
The  fruit  of  the  plant  is  a  rough  rtd  berry,  which  is 
eaten  in  Jamaica,  though  not  very  pleasant 

TRUFFLE.     See  l.ycoperdon  tuber. 

THONCATIJS.  Truncate.  Used  in  botany.  A 
truncate  leaf  is  an  abrupt  one,  which  has  the  extremity 
cut  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  transverse  line;  as  in  Liriu- 
dendrum  tuliprfera,  and  the  petals  of  Hura  crepitans. 

TRUNCUS.     [Truncus,  i,  m.)    The  trunk. 

I.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  the  body  strictly  so  called. 
It  is  divided  into  the  thorax  or  chest,  the  abdomen  or 
belly,  and  the  pelvis. 

II.  In  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  emerges 
from  the  root,  and  sustains  all  other  parts.  The  genera 
of  trunks  are, 

1.   Truncus :  applied  to  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are 
hick  and  woody 
•2.  Caulis:  the  stem  of  hems. 

3.  Calmus  :  the  stem  of  grasses. 

4.  Stipes:  the  trunk  of  funguses,  ferns,  and  palms. 

5.  Scapus  :  which  is  not  a  trunk,  but  a  flower-stalk, 
emerging  from  the  root. 

[Truss.  This  is  an  instrument  employed  by  sur- 
geons to  retain  the  intestines  in  their  proper  place, 
when  they  have  been  forced  out  of  their  natural  posi- 
tion, forming  the  disease  which  is  called  a  rupture  or 
hernia.  A  hernia  is  reducible  or  not.  When  not  re- 
ducible, it  becomes  a  strangulated  hernia,  requiring  a 
surgical  operation,  before  the  intestines  can  be  restored 
to  their  proper  position.  When  not  strangulated,  rup- 
tures are  liable  to  become  so  by  accident,  and  hence 
trusses  were  invented  to  keep  the  intestines  in  their 
place,  and  if  possible  to  cure  the  disease,  by  closing  the 
opening  through  which  the  bowels  protruded.  Trusses 
have  heretofore  been  considered  as  a  palliative  remedy, 
rather  than  the  means  of  effecting  a  radical  cure.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  manner  of  constructing  them  ;  and 
although  they  sometimes  effected  the  desired  object, 
yet  they  more  generally  failed,  because  the  pads  of  all  the 
trusses  heretofore  applied,  were  made  convex.  The 
intention  of  this  shape  of  the  instrument  was  to  press 
into  the  opening  through  which  the  gut  descended,  and 
to  keep  it  well  into  its  place;  but  while  it  had  this  ef- 
fect, it  tended  to  keep  the  opening  from  healing,  and 
even  to  enlarge  it.  This  evil  was  not  fully  remedied 
until  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull,  of  New- York,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  by  his  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  trusses,  has  rendered  it  certain  that  all 
recent  ruptures,  and  those  of  children,  may  be  perma- 
nently cured,  and  those  of  old  people  and  of  long  stand- 
ing may,  in  many  cases,  also  be  remedied.  The  pad 
of  Dr.  Hull's  truss  is  concave,  and  not  convex;  and 
hence  the  raised  circular  margin,  by  proper  adaptation, 
presses  upon  the  sides  of  the  hernial  opening,  and  tends 
,o  close  the  aperture  arid  cure  the  hernia. 

The  following  particulars  of  this  invention,  and  its 
lpplication  to  the  cure  of  hernia,  we  take  from  the 
Vew-York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  4. 

;'The  qualities  we  have  united  in  the   truss,   are 
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squally  applicable  lo  every  species  of  hernia,  and  vw 
can  Bay,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
proportion  of  cures  it  has  effected  is  altogether  unpa- 
ralleled. It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to 
some,  how  this  instrument  produces  ils  eflects:  and  we 
think,  after  considering  its  construction,  this  question 
can  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  rational 
mind.  It  will  l«;  observed,  that  this  truss  presents  a 
concave  surface  to  Hie  rupture  opening.  The  conca- 
vity ot'  the  plate  is  occupied  by  an  elastic  cushion,  the 
resistance  of  which  is  sufficient  lo  reduce  the  intruding 
intestine  while  it  Is  pre  vented  escaping  to  any  consider 
able  distance   by  the  pressure  of  the    metallic    plate; 

which  pressure  being  greatest  at  the  circumference  and 
diminishing  cowards  the  centre,  tends  constantly  to  ap- 
proximate the  hernial  paricfes,  and  afford  ihem  rest 
and  mechanical  support.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
nothing  is  suffered  to  intervene  between  the  lips  of  the 
opening,  as  is  the  ease  when  the  intestine  protrudes,  or 
a  convex  pad  is  applied,  hut  a  lair  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented for  the  fibres  to  recover  their  tone,  or  to  heal, 
when  any  laceration  has  been  produced  by  violence 
done  to  the  parts.  It  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
particularly  noticed  by  Horsey,  that  all  hollow  parts 
of  the  body  have  a  tendency  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  contents. 

"  For  the  cure  of  hernia,  then,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  every  obstacle  which  counteracts  this  tendency 
This  indication  is  certainly  very  far  from  being  an- 
swered by  the  convex  pad,  and  we  think  it  can  only  be 
fulfilled  by  one  which  shall  reduce  the  bowel  without 
dilating  Uie  ring:  with  this  view,  we  have  applied  the 
concave  pad,  which  has  more  than  answered  our  ex- 
pectations, in  preventing  a  descent  of  the  gut,  and  in 
restoring  the  fibrts,  which  it  undoubtedly  greatly  facili- 
tates by  its  constant  and  uniform  pressure.  But  without 
investigating  the  modus  operandi,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
patient,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  the  physician 
to  know,  that  with  this  instrument  hernia  may  alway 
be  secured.  If  applied  in  cases  of  umbilical  or  conge 
nital  hernia  in  children,  it  will,  in  e.ery  instance,  re- 
move the  necessity  of  an  operation.  In  cases  of  con 
genital  hernia,  it  should  be  applied  before  adhesion 
takes  place,  but  not  until  the  testicle  has  made  its  de 
scent.  If  this  particular  period  should  be  more  care- 
fully observed  by  surgeons,  and  the  application  of  the 
truss  (instead'  of  being  abandoned  to  mechanics 
receive  a  greater  share  of  their  attention,  they  might 
be  instrumental  in  obviating  much  of  the  distress  which 
has  been  entailed  upon  the  world. 

"The  distinctive  merits  of  this  truss  Dr.  Hull  sums  up 
under  the  following  heads: — 

"  First. — The  concave  internal  surface  of  the  rup- 
ture pad,  from  its  pressure  being  greatest  at  the  circum- 
ference, tends  constantly  to  approximate  the  hernia: 
parietes,  affordhig  them  rest  and  mechanical  support. 

"  Secondly. — The  combined  hinge  and  pivot  mode 
of  connexion  between  the  spring  and  pad,  by  means 
of  a  tenon  and  mortice,  so  constructed  as  to  preserve  a 
double  hinge  and  limited  joint,  acting  in  every  direc 
tion,  thereby  securing  the  uniform  pressure  of  the 
spring  on  the  pad,  and  sustaining  the  same  nice  coapta- 
tion of  the  pad  and  rupture  opening,  as  well  under  the 
varied  ordinary  desultory  muscular  actions,  as  when 
the  body  is  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

"  Thirdly. — The  graduating  power  and  fixture  of  the 
pad  to  the  spring,  rendering,  as  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived, the  condition  of  the  pad  perfectly  controllable, 
even  to  nameless  minuteness.  Also  resulting  from 
this  mechanism,  is  the  advantage  of  accommodating  a 
large  truss  to  a  small  person  ;  hence  the  facility  of  sup- 
plying, without  disappointment,  pcrso7is  at  a  great 
distance 

"  Fourthly. — The  double  inguinal  truss,  being  simply 
the  addition  of  another  pad,  attached  to  a  short  elastic 
metallic  plate:  this  plate  with  its  pad  move  on  the  main 
spring  by  the  same  power  of  adjustment  and  fixture 
as  the  first  pad,  the  pressure  of  the  pads  being  gradu- 
ated at  pleasure  by  an  intervening  cork  wedge."    A.l 

TU'IiA.  (From  tubus :  any  hollow  vessel.)  1.  A  tube. 

2.  In  botany,  the  inferior  part  of  a  monopetaloua 
corol.  It  is  the  cylindrical  part  which  is  enclosed  in 
the  calyx  of  the  primrose.     See  Corolla. 

Tuba  EUSTACHIAN*.  Tuba  aristotelica;  Aquadu- 
cus;  Jlquirdiicliis  fallopii ;  Meatus  siccus  ;  Pulatinus 
ductus;  Ductus  auris  palatinus.  The  auditory  tube 
The  Eustachian  tube,  so  called  because  it  was  firs* 
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dcisatoad  *>j»  Eustachius,  arises  in  each  ear  from  the 
»ui*.»l  edttremity  of  the  tympanum  by  means  of  a 
liony  stroi -canal;  runs  forwards  and  inwards,  at  the 
seme  liiiir  becoming  gradually  smaller;  and  after  per- 
forating the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  ter- 
minates in  a  passage,  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly 
membranous,  narrow  at  the  beginning,  but  becoming 
gradually  larger,  and  ending  in  n  pouch  behind  the  soft 
palate.  It  is  through  this  oritice  that  the  pituitary 
membrane  of  the  nose  enters  the  tympanum.  It  is 
always  open,  E.::d  affords  a  free  passage  lor  the  air  into 
the  tympanum;  hence  persons  hear  belter  with  their 
mouth  open. 

Tuba  fallopiana.  The  Fallopian  tube  first  de- 
scribed by  Fallopius.  The  uterine  tube.  A  canal 
ncluded  in  two  lamina;  of  the  perilorusum,  which 
arises  at  each  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  pas.-es 
transversely,  and  ends  with  its  extremity  turned  down- 
wards at  the  ovarium.  Its  use  is  to  grasp  the  ovum, 
and  convey  the  prolific  vapour  to  it,  and  to  conduct  the 
fertilized  ovum  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

TUBER.  {Tuber,  cris,  ii. ;  from  tumeo,  to  swell.) 
An  old  name  for  an  excrescence. 

1.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  some  parts  which  arc 
rounded;  as  tuber  annulare,  &c. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  knot  or  swelling  in  any  part. 

3.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  kind  of  round  turgid  root, 
as  a  turnip;  hence  these  are  called  tuberose  roots. 

4.  Tile  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:an 
system.     Class,  Cryplogamia,  Order,  Fungi. 

Tuber  cibarum.  The  common  truille.  See  Lyco- 
perdon  tuber. 

Tubercula  QUADliiGEMiNA.  Corpora  qvadrigemi- 
na ;  Eminentia  quadri geminte ;  Natula.  Four  whine 
oval  tubercles  of  the  brain,  two  of  which  are  situated 
on  each  side  over  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  ancients  called 
them  nates  and  testes,  from  their  supposed  resemblance. 
TUBE'RCULUM.  (Tubcrculum,  i,  n.  diminutive 
of  tuber.)  A  tubercle.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  several 
elevations,  and  in  morbid  anatomy  to  a  diseased  struc- 
ture, which  consists  of  a  solid  roundish  substance;  as 
tubercles  of  the  lungs,  liver,  &c. 

In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  the  hemispherical  projec- 
tions, as  the  fruit  of  the  Lichen  caninus. 

Tuberculum  annulare.  The  commencement  of 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

Tuberculum  loweri.  An  eminence  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  where  the  two  vena?  cava;  meet:  so 
called  from  Lower,  who  first  described  it. 

TUBEROSUS.  Tuberose,  knobbed:  applied  to 
parts  of  plants.  The  root  so  called  is  of  many  kinds. 
The  most  genuine  consists  of  fleshy  knobs,  various  in 
form,  connected  by  common  stalks  or  fibres;  as  the  po- 
tato, and  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

TUBULARIS.  Tubular.  In  Good's  Nosology  used 
to  designate  a  species  of  purging,  dim-rhata  tubular  is, 
in  which  membrane-like  tubes  pass  with  the  motions. 
TUBULOSUS.  Tubulose.  A  leaf  is  so  called 
which  is  hollow  within,  as  that  of  the  common  onion. 
The  florets  of  a  compound  flower  are  called  tubulosi, 
tubular  or  cylindrical,  to  distinguish  them  from  such  as 
are  ligulate,  or  riband-like. 

TU  BULUS.     A  small  tube  or  duct. 
Tumuli  laotiferi.    The  ducts  nr  tubes  in  the  nip- 
ple, through  which  the  milk  passes. 
TUFT.    See  CapUulum. 

TUEP,  Nicholas,  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  mer- 
chant, and  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1593.  Having 
tlmlied  and  graduated  at  Eeyden,  he  settled  in  his 
native  city,  and  rose  to  a  high  rank,  not  only  in  his 
profession,  but  also  as  a  citizen.  He  was  made  burgo- 
master in  1652,  and  in  thai  station  resisted  the  invasion 
of  Holland  by  Lewis  XIV.  twenty  years  after, and  thus 
rj  his  country;  on  which  occasion  a  medal  was 
■truck  lo  bis  honour.  He  died  in  167*  His  three 
r,ooks  of  Medical  Observations  have  been  several  times 
/•Minuted,  and  contain  many  valuable  physiological  re- 
inSTXS.  He  is  said  to  have  been  among  llie  first  who 
observed  tile  lacteal  vessels. 

TUMl'IT).     See  T/tummcrstont!. 
TUMOUR.     {Tumor;  from  Mnw,  to  swell.)     A 
kwelliuL'. 

Tumo'rbs.     Tumours.     An  order  in  the  Class,  Lo- 
cales, of  Cullen's  Nosology,  comprehending   partial 
swellings  without  Inflammation. 
TUNBR1DGE.     Tutibridgo  wells  is  a  populous  vil- 
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lage  in  the  county  of  Kent,  which  contains  many  cha 
lybeatc  springs,  all  of  which  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  in  their  chemical  properties.  Two  of  these  an1 
chiefly  used,  which  yield  about  a  gallon  in  a  minute, 
and  therefore  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  nume- 
rous invalids  who  yearly  resort  thither.  The  analysis 
of  Tunbridgc  spring  proves  it  to  be  a  very  pure  water, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  solid  matter;  and  the  saline  con 
tents  (the  iron  excepted)  are  such  as  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  water  that  is  used  as  common  drink.  It  i* 
only  as  a  chalybeate,  and  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  that  it  differs  from  common  water.  Of  this  acid 
it  contains  one  twenty-second  of  its  bulk.  The  general 
operation  of  this  chalybeate  water  is  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  secretory  system  in  a  gradual,  uniform 
manner,  and  to  impart  tone  and  strength  to  all  the 
functions;  hence  it  is  asserted  to  be  of  eminent  service 
in  irregular  digestion,  flatulency,  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  those  chronic  disorders  which  are  attended  with 
great  debility,  in  chlorosis,  and  numerous  other  com 
plaints  incident  to  the  female  sex.  The  prescribed 
method  of  using  the  Tunbiidge  water,  observes  Dr. 
Saunders,  is  judicious.  The  whole  of  the  quantity 
daily  used,  is  taken  at  about  two  or  three  intervals. 
beginning  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  finishing 
about  noon.  The  dose  at  each  time  varies  from  about 
one  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint;  according  to  the  age, 
sex,  and  general  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  espe- 
cially the  duraiion  of  the  course;  for  it  is  found  that 
these  waters  lose  much  of  their  effect  by  long  habit. 

TUNGSTATE.  Tunstas.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  lungsttc  acid,  with  salifiable  bases; 
as  tungstate  of  lime,  &c. 

TUNGSTENUM.  {Tungsten,  Swed.  ponderous 
stone.)  A  metal,  never  found  but  in  combination,  and 
by  no  means  common.  The  substance  known  to  mine- 
ralogists, under  the  name  of  tungsten,  was,  after  some 
time,  discovered  to  consist  of  lime,  combined  with  the 
acid  of  this  metal.  This  ore  is  now  called  tungstate  .•/ 
lime,  and  is  exceedingly  scarce.  It  lias  been  found  in 
Sweden  and  Germany,  both  in  masses  and  crystallized, 
of  a  yellowish-white  or  gray  colour.  It  nas  a  spam- 
appearance,  is  shining,  of  a  lamellated  texture,  anil 
semitiansparent.  The  same  metallic  acid  is  likewise 
found  united  to  iron  and  manganese;  it  then  forms  the 
ore  called  Wolfram,  or  tungstate  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. This  ore  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized, 
and  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain! 
Its  colour  is  brownish-black,  and  its  texture  foliated. 
It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  lamellated  texture;  it  is 
brittle  and  very  heavy ;  it  is  found  in  solid  masses,  in 
the  state  of  layers  interspersed  with  quartz.  These 
two  substances  are  therelorc  ores  of  the  same  metal. 

Properties. — Tungstenum  appeal's  of  a  steel-crav 
colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  17  0.  It  is  one  of 
the  hardest  meials,  but  it  is  exceedingly  brittle;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  almost  as  infusible  as  platina.  Heated  in 
the  air  it  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  pulverulent 
oxide,  which  becomes  blue  by  a  strong  heat,  or  when 
exposed  to  light.  Tungstenum  combines  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  and  Willi  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ;  but  it  does  not  unite  with' 
gold  and  platina.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acids;  nitro-muriatic  acid  acts  upon  it  very 
slightly.  It  is  oxidizablc  and  acidifiable  by  the  nitrates 
and  hyperoxymunates.  It  colours  the  vitrified  earths 
or  the  vitreous  fluxes,  of  a  blue  or  brown  colour.  It  is 
not  known  what  its  action  may  be  on  water  and  differ 
cut  oxides.  Its  action  on  the  "alkalies  is  likewise  un- 
known. It  is  not  employed  yet,  but  promises  real 
utility,  on  account  of  its  colouring  property,  as  a  basis 
tor  pigment,  since  the  compounds  it  is  said  to  form  with 
vegetable  colouring  matter,  afford  colours  so  perma- 
nent, as  not  to  be  acted  on  by  the  most  concentrated 
oxymuriatic  acid,  the  great  enemy  of  vegetable  colours 

Methods  *f  obtaining  tungstenum.— 'The  method  of 
obtaining  metallic  tungstenum  is  a  problem  in  chemistry 
Scheelc,  Bergman,  and  Gmelin  did  not  succeed  in  then 
attempts  to  procure  it.  Klaproth  tried  to  reduce  the 
yellow  oxide  of  this  metal  with  a  Variety  of  combusti- 
ble substances,  but  without  success.  Ruprecht  and 
lonely  say  they  have  obtained  this  metal  by  using  com- 
bustible substances  alone:  and  by  a  mixtuie  of  con 
bustible  and  alkaline  matter. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  by  Rrcfttor,  ail 
Ingenious  German  chemist. 

Let  equal  parts  if  tungstic  acid  and  dried  blood  bo 
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exposed  lor  some  time  to  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible;  pi  ess 
the  black  powder  which  is  formed  into  another  smaller 
crucible,  anil  expose  it  again  to  a  violent  heat  in  a 
forge,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Tuiigstenuin  will 
then  be  found]  according  to  this  chemist,  in  its  metallic 
state  in  the  crucible.  There  are  two  oxides  of  tung- 
stcmim,  the  brown  and  the  yellow,  or  tungstic  acid. 

TUNGSTIC  ACID  has  been  found  only  in  two  mi- 
nerals; one  of  which,  formerly  called  tungsten,  is  a 
tungstate  of  lime,  and  is  very  rare ;  the  other,  more 
common,  is  composed  of  tungstic  acid,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  a  little  oxide  of  manganese.  The  acid  is  sepa 
rated  from  the  latter  in  the  following  way  : — The  wol- 
fram cleared  from  its  silicious  fang- itr,  and  pulverised, 
is  heated  in  a  matrass  with  live  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  muriatic  acid  tor  half  an  hour.  The  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese  being  thus  dissolved,  we  obtain  the 
tungstic  acid  under  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.  After 
washing  it  repeatedly  with  water,  it  is  then  digested  in 
an  excess  of  liquid  ammonia,  heated,  which  dissolves 
it  completely.  The  liquor  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  capsule.  The  dry  residue  being  ignited, 
th  '  ammonia  flies  oil',  and  pure  tungstic  acid  remains. 
If  the  whole  of  the  wolfram  has  not  been  decomposed 
in  this  operation,  it  must  be  subjected  to  Uiu  muriatic 
acid  again. 

It  is  tasteless,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable  colours. 
The  tungstatesof  the  alkalies  and  magnesia  are  soluble 
and  cryslallizable,  the  other  earthy  ones  aie  insoluble, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  metallic  oxides.  The  acid  is 
composed  of  100  parts  metallic  tungsten,  and  -Jo  or  XA 
oxygen. 

TCNGSTOUS  ACID.  What  has  been  thus  called 
appears  to  be  an  oxide  of  tungsten. 

Tunic  of  a  seed.     See  Arillus. 

TUNICA.  {A  tuendo  corpore,  because  it  defends 
the  body.)  A  membrane  or  covering;  as  the  coats  of 
the  eye,  &c. 

Tunica  aciniformis.  The  uvea,  or  posterior  lamella 
of  the  iris. 

Tunica  albuginea  oculi.     See  Adnata  tunica. 

Tunica  albuginea  testis.     See  Albuginea  testis. 

Tunica  arachnoidka.    See  Arachnoid  membrane. 

Tunica  ckllulosa  ruvsciiu.  The  second  coat  of 
.he  intestines. 

Tunica  CHOROIDEA.     See  Choroid  membrane. 

Tunica  conjunctiva.     See  Conjunctive  membrane. 

Tunica  cornea.    Sen  Cornea. 

Tunica  filamentosa.    The  false  or  spongy  chorion. 

Tunica  retina.     See  Retina. 

Tt -.mca  vaginalis  testis.  A  continuation  of  the 
peritonaeum  through  the  inguinal  ring,  which  loosely 
invests  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord.     See  Testis. 

Tunica  villosa.  The  villous, or  inner  folding  coat 
of  the  intestines. 

Turbcth  mineral.     See  Hydrargyrum  vitriolalus. 

Turbrih  root.     See  Convolvulus  turpethum. 

TURBINATE.  (Turbinatus ;  from  turbino,  to 
sharpen  at  the  top,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.;  Shaped 
like  a  sugar-loaf. 

Turbinated  bones.  The  superior  spongy  portion 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones,  are 
so  called  by  some  writers.    See  Spongiosaossa. 

TURBINA'TUM.     The  pineal  gland. 

TURBINATUS.  Turbinate,  or  sugar-loaf  form. 
Applied  to  the  fig,  &c. 

Turbith.  A  cathartic  eastern  bark ;  a  species  of 
cicely. 

Turkeystove.    See  TVhctslate. 

Tt'RMERIC.     See  Curcuma. 

TURNHOOF.  A  vulgar  name  of  the  ground-ivy 
Bee  Glecoma  hederacea. 

TURNIP.     See  Brassicartipa. 

Turnip,  French.     See  Brassica  ropa. 

TCRNSOLE.     See  Helietropium. 

TURPENTINE.  Tcrebinthina.  There  arc  many 
kinds  of  turpentine.    Those  employed  medicinally  are, 

1.  The  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine.  See  Pistacia 
terebivihus. 

2.  The  commor.  turpentine.  Sec  Tcrebinthina  com- 
munis. 

3.  The  Venice  turpentine.     See  Phius  larix. 

All  these  have  been  considered  as  hot,  stimulating 
corroborants  and  detergents;  qualities  which  they  pos- 
sess in  common.  They  stimulate  the  prima-;  vise,  and 
prove  laxative;  when  carried  into  the  blond-vessels 
they  excite  the  whole  system,  ami  thus  prove  servlce- 
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able  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis.  Turpen 
tine  readily  pases  oil  by  urine,  which  it  imbues  witb 
a  peculiar  odour;  also  by  perspiration  and  by  exhftlii 
tion  from  the  lungs  ;  and  to  these  respective  effects  sir* 
ascribed  the  virtues  it  possesses  in  gravelly  complaints, 
scurvy,  and  pulmonic,  disorders.  Turpentine  is  much 
used  in  gleets,  and  lluor  albus,  and  in  general  with 
much  success.  The  essential  oil,  in  which  the  virtues 
Of  turpentine  reside,  is  not  only  preferred  for  external 
use,  as  a  rubefacient,  but  also  internally  as  a  diuretic 
and  styptic;  the  latter  of  which  qualities  it  posse-sis 
in  si  very  high  degree.  Formerly,  turpentine  wsis  much 
used  as  a  digestive  application  to  ulcers,  tec;  but  in  the 
modern  practice  of  surgery,  it  is  almost  wholly  exploded. 

Turpeth  mineral.    See  Hydrargyrus  vitriotatns. 

TUttPE'THUM.    (From  Turpeth,  Indian  tuiheih. 

See  ContHtlVulus  I urpethuin. 

Tuitl'KTiiu.M  MINERAI.K.  See  Hydrargyrus  vilrio- 
latus. 

TURQ.UOIS.  Csilsiite.  A  much-esteemed  orna 
mental  stone  brought  from  Persia,  of  a  smalt-blue  and 
apple-green  colour. 

TIKI;  Nl).\.  (.7  terendo,  from  its  being  rolled  up.) 
A  tent,  or  suppository. 

TUSSILA 'GO.  i'/'ussilan-o,  inis,  t.\  from  tus.iis. 
a  cough  ;  because  it  relievescoughs.)  J.  Tliename  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Einnaau  system.  Class,  Syn- 
g<<<icsia  ;  Order,  Polygumia  superfiua. 

2.  The  phariiiiicopteial  name  of  the  coltsfoot.  Pec 
Tussilagu  furfur  a. 

Tussilago  farfara.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Bcrh'um;  Jicchion;  Calceum  cquinum  ;  Chamaleuce ; 
f'tlius  antcpulrcm;  Farfarella  ;  Farfara  ;  "'ussilagc 
vulgaris  ;  Farfara bechi urn  ;  Ungulacaballir.a.  Colts- 
foot. Tusjilago  farfara — stupo  nnifloro  imbricato, 
ftiltis  snbeordatts  ungututis  dcnticululis.  The  sensi- 
ble qualities  of  this  plant  are  very  inconsiderable  ;  it 
has  a  rough  mucilaginous  taste,  but  no  lemarkable 
sun  II.  The  leaves  have  aUv;iy»s  been  esteemed  as  pus 
sessing  demulcent  and  pectoral  virtues  ;  and  henco 
they  have  been  exhibited  in  pulmonary  consumptions, 
COUgha,  asthmas,  and  catarrhal  affections.  It  is  used 
as  tea,  or  given  in  the  way  of  infusion  with  liquorice- 
root  or  honey. 

Tussilago  fetasites.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  butter-bur.  Pctasilcs.  Pestilent-wort.  The  roots 
of  this  plant  are  recommended  as  aperient  and  alexi- 
pharmic,  and  promise,  though  now  forgotten,  to  be  of 
considerable  activity.  They  have  a  strong  smell,  and 
a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agreesible. 

TU'SSIS.  A  cough,  a  sonorous  concussion  of  the 
breast,  produced  by  the  violent,  and  for  the  most  part 
involuntary  motion  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  It 
is  symptomatic  of  many  diseases. 

Trssis  convulsiva.     See  Pertussis. 

Tussts  kxanthematica.  A  cough  attendant  on  an 
eruption. 

Trssis  ferina.     Sec  Pertussis. 

TUTENAG.     1    The  Indian  name  for  zinc 

2.  A  metallic  compound  brought  from  China. 

TU'TIA.  (Persian.)  Pompholyx ;  Cadmia.  Tutly. 
A  gray  oxide  of  zinc;  it  is  generally  formed  by  fusing 
brass  or  copper,  mixed  with  blende,  when  it  is  incrusted 
in  the  chimneys  of  the  furnace.  Mixed  with  any  com- 
mon cerate,  it  is  applied  to  the  eye,  in  debilitated  state- 
of  the  conjunctive  membrane. 

Tutia  preparata.  Prepared  tutty  is  often  put  into 
collvria,  to  which  it  imparts  an  adstringent  virtue. 

TUTTY.     See  Tutia. 

TYLO'SIS.  (From  tvXoc,  a  callus.)  Tyloma.  An 
induration  of  the  margin  of  the  eyelids. 

Ty'mpani  mkmdrana.     See  Mcmbrana  tympani. 

TYMPANITES.  (From  rujirravov,  a  drum:  so 
called  because  the  belly  is  distended  with  wind,  and 
sounds  likes  drum  when  struck.)  Tympany.  Drum- 
belly.  An  elastic  distention  of  the  abdomen,  which 
sounds  like  a  drum  when  struck,  with  costiveness  and 
atrophy,  but  no  fluctuation.  Species'.  1.  Tympanites 
iiitestmalis.  a  lodgment  of  wind  in  the  intestines, 
known  by  the  discharge  of  wind  giving  relief 

2.  Tympanites  abdominalis,  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
cavitvof  the  abdomen. 

TY'MPANUM.  {I'vpiravov.  A  drum.)  The  drum 
or  barrel  of  the  ear.  The  hollow  part  of  the  ear  in 
which  are  lodged  the  bones  of  the  ear.  It  begins  be 
hind  t.'c  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  term* 
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Bates  Hie  external  auditory  passage,  an<i  is  surrounded 
by  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  termi- 
nates at  the  cochlea  of  the  labyrinth,  and  has  opening 
into  it  four  foramina,  viz.  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  mastoid  sinus,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  ro- 
tunda.    It  contains  the  four  ossicula  auditus. 

TY'PHA.  (From  tc0os,  a  lake;  because  it  grows 
in  marshy  places.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsean  system.  The  cat's  tail. 
Typiia  ap.omatica.  See  «9corus  calamus. 
Typiia  i.atifolia.  The  broad  leaved  cafs  tail,  or 
bull-rush.  The  young  shoots,  cut  before  they  reach  the 
surface  of  the  water,  eat  like  asparagus  when  boiled. 

TYPHOMA'NIA.  (From  tvQos,  to  burn,  and  ptavia, 
delirium.)  A  complication  of  phrensy  and  lethargy 
with  (ever. 

TYPHUS.  (From  tu0os,  stupor.)  A  species  of 
continued  fever,  characterized  by  great  debility,  a  ten- 
dency in  the  fluids  to  putrefaction  and  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  fever.  It  is  to  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  inflammatory  by  the  smallncss  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  sudden  and  great  debility  winch  ensues  on  its 
firstattack;  and,  in  its  more  advanced  stage,  by  the  pe- 
techia', or  purple  spots,  which  come  out  on  vai  ions  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  fetid  stools  which  are  discharged  ; 
and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  a  nervous  fever  by  the 
great  violence  of  all  its  symptoms  on  its  first  coming  on. 
The  most  general  cause  that  gives  rise  to  this  disease, 
is  contagion,  applied  either  immediately  from  the  body 
of  a  person  labouring  under  it,  or  conveyed  in  clothes, 
or  merchandise,  Sec;  but  it  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
effluvia  arising  from  either  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  a  decayed  or  putrid  state :  and  hence  it  is, 
that  in  low  and  marshy  countries  it  is  apt  to  be  preva- 
lent when  intense  and  sultry  heat  quickly  succeeds  any 
great  inundation.  A  want  of  proper  cleanliness  and 
confined  air  are  likewise  causes  of  this  fever  ;  hence  it 
prevails  in  hospitals,  jails,  camps,  and  on  board  of 
ships,  especially  when  such  places  are  much  crowded, 
and  the  strictest  attention  is  not  paid  to  a  free  ventila- 
tion and  due  cleanliness.  A  close  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, with  damp  weather,  is  likewise  apt  to  give  rise 
to  putrid  fever.  Those  of  lax  fibres,  and  who  have 
been  weakened  by  any  previous  debilitating  cause, 
such  as  poor  diet,  long  fasting,  hard  labour,  continued 
want  of  sluep,  tc.  are  most  liable  to  it. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease,  the  person  is 
seized  with  languor,  dejection  of  spirits,  amazing  de- 
pression and  loss  of  muscular  strength,  universal  wea- 
riness and  soreness,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extre- 
mities, and  rigors  ;  the  eyes  appear  full,  heavy,  yellow- 
ish, and  often  a  little  inflamed;  the  temporal  arteries 
throb  violently,  the  tongue  is  dry  and  parched,  respira- 
tion is  commonly  laborious,  and  interrupted  with  deep 
sighing;  the  breath  is  hot  and  offensive,  the  urine  is 
crude  and  pale,  the  body  is  costive,  and  the  pulse  is 
usually  quick,  small,  and  hard,  and  now  and  then  flut- 
tering and  unequal.  Sometimes  a  great  heat,  load,  and 
pain  are  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  a  vomiting 
of  bilious  matter  ensues. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  increases  in 
frequency  (beating  often  from  100  to  130  in  a  minute); 
there  is  vast  debility,  a  great  heat  and  dryness  in  the 
skin,  oppression  at  the  breast,  with  anxiety,  sighing, 
and  moaning;  the  thirst  is  greatly  increased;  the 
tongue,  mouth,  lips,  and  teeth  are  covered  over  with  a 
brown  or  black  tenacious  fur;  the  speech  is  inarticu- 
late, and  scarcely  intelligible;  the  patient  mutters 
much,  and  delirium  ensues.  The  fever  continuing  to 
increase  still  more  in  violence,  symptoms  of  putrefac- 
tion show  themselves;  the  breath  becomes  highly 
offensive;  the  urine  deposites  a  black  and  fffitid  sc.li- 
ment;  the  stools  are  dark,  offensive,  and  pass  oil' 
insensibly  ;  hemorrhages  issue  from  the  minis,  nostrils, 
month,  and  other  parts  of  the  body;  livid  spots  or 
petechia!  appear  on  its  surface;  the  pulse  intermits  and 
sinks;  the  extremities  grow  cold ;  hiccoughs  ensue : 
■Hid  death  at  last  closes  the  tragic  scene. 

When  this  fever  does  not  terminate  fatally,  it  gene- 
rally begins,  in  cold  climates,  to  diminish  about  the 
commencement  of  the  third  week,  and  goes  off  gradu- 
ally towards  the  end  of  the  fourth,  without  any  very 
evident  crisis;  but  in  warm  climates  it  seldom  con- 
tinues above  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  so  long. 

•Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event,  is  to  he  formed  by  (he 
degtce  of  violence  in  the  symptoms,  particularly  after 
petechia;  appear,  although  in  seme  instances  recoveries 
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have  been  effected  under  the  most  unpromising  appeal 
ances.  An  abatement  of  ^brile  heat  and  thirst,  a 
gentle  moisture  diffused  equally  over  the  whole  sur 
face  of  the  body,  loose  stools,  turbid  urine,  rising  cf 
the  pulse,  and  the  absence  of  delirium  and  stupor, 
may  be  regarded  in  a  favourable  light.  On  the  con 
trary,  petechia,  with  dark,  offensive,  and  involuntary 
discharges  by  urine  and"  stool,  foetid  sweats,  haemor- 
rhages, and  hiccoughs,  denote  the  almost  certain  dis- 
solution of  the  patient. 

The  appearances  usually  perceived  on  dissection, are 
inflammations  of  the  brain  and  viscera,  but  more  par 
ticularly  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  now 
and  then  found  in  a  gangrenous  state.  In  the  muscular 
fibres  there  seems  likewise  a  strong  tendency  to  gan 
grene. 

In  the  very  early  period  of  typhus  fever,  it  is  often 
possible,  by  active  treatment,  to  cut  short  the  disease 
at  once ;  but  where  it  has  established  itself  more 
firmly,  we  can  only  employ  palliative  measures  to 
diminish  its  violence,  that  it  may  run  safely  through 
its  course.  Among  the  most  likely  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  first  object  is  an  emetic  ;  where  the  fever 
runs  high,  we  may  give  antimonials  in  divided  doses 
at  short  intervals  till  full  vomiting  is  excited;  or  if 
there  be  less  strength  in  the  system,  ipecacuanha  in  a 
full  dose  at  once.  Attention  should  next  be  paid  to 
clear  out  the  bowels  by  some  sufficiently  active  form 
of  medicine;  and  as  the  disease  proceeds,  we  must 
keep  up  this  function,  and  attempt  to  lestore  that  of 
the  skin,  and  the  other  secretions,  as  the  best  means  of 
moderating  the  violence  of  vascular  actisn.  Some  of 
the  preparations  of  mercury,  or  if  there  be  tolerable 
strength,  those  of  antimony,  assisted  by  the  saline 
compounds,  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
general  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
early  pait  of  the  disease,  as  explained  under  synocha. 
In  cases  where  the  skin  is  uniformly  very  hot  and  dry, 
the  abstraction  of  caloric  may  be  more  actively  made 
by  means  of  the  cold  affusion,  that  is,  throwing  a 
quantity  of  cold  water  on  the  naked  body  of  the 
patient;  which  measure  has  sometimes  arrested  the 
disease  in  its  first  stage;  and  when  the  power  of  the 
system  is  less,  sponging  the  body  occasionally  with 
cold  water,  medicated,  perhaps,  with  a  little  salt  or 
vinegar,  may  be  substituted  as  a  milder  proceeding. 
But  where  the  evolution  of  heat  is  even  deficient,  such 
means  would  be  highly  improper  ;  and  it  may  be  some- 
times .advisable  to  employ  the  tepid  bath,  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  diaphoretic  medicines.  If  under 
the  use  of  the  measures  already  detailed,  calculated 
to  lessen  the  violence  of  vascular  action,  the  vital 
powers  should  appear  mateiially  falling  off,  recourse 
must  then  be  had,  to  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  cordial,  or  tonic  medi- 
cines. There  is  generally  an  aversion  from  animal 
food,  whence  the  mucilaginous  vegetable  substances, 
as  arrow-root,  &c,  rendered  palatable  by  spice,  or  a 
little  wine,  or  sometimes  mixed  with  milk,  may  be 
directed,  as  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion.  If, 
however,  there  be  no  marked  septic  tendency,  and  the 
patient  cloyed  with  these  articles,  the  lighter  animal 
preparations,  as  calves-foot  jelly,  veal  broth,  Sec,  may 
be  allowed.  The  extent  to  which  wine  may  be  carried, 
must  depend  on  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the 
previous  habits  of  the  individual ;  but  it  will  commonly 
not  b"  necessary  to  exceed  half  a  pint,  or  a  pint  at 
most,  in  the  twenty  four  hours  ;  and  it  should  be  given 
in  divided  portions,  properly  diluted,  made,  perhaps, 
into  negus,  whey,  &c,  acco'rding  to  the  liking  of  the 
patient.  The  preference  should  always  be  given  to 
that  which  is  of  the  soundest  quality,  if" agreea- 
ble :  but  where  wine  cannot  be  afforded,  good  malt 
liquor,  or  mustard  whey,  may  be  substituted.  Some 
moderately  stimulant  medicines,  as  ammonia,  aro- 
matic?, serpentarin,  &.c.,  may  often  be  used' with 
advantage,  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  circulation  • 
also  those  of  a  tonic  quality,  as  calumba,  cuspnria 
cinchona,  Sec,  occasionally  in  their  lighter  forms' 
but  more  especially  the  acids.  These  are,  in  several 
respects,  useful;  by  promoting  the  secretions  of  the 
prima?  vite,  &c,  they  quench  thirst,  remove  irritation 
and  manifestly  cool  the  body;  and  in  the  worst  forms 
ol  typhus,  where  the  putrescent  tendency  appears, 
they  are  particularly  indicated  from  their' antiseptic 
poyver;  they  are  also  decidedly  tonic,  and  indeed  those 
from  the  mineral  kingdom  powerfully  so.    Thestf  may 
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Dc  given  freely  as  medicines,  tlie  carbonic  acid  also  in 
the  form  of  brisk  fermenting  liquors;  and  the  native 
vegetable  acids,  as  they  exist  in  ripe  t'ruits,  being 
generally  very  grateful,  may  constitute  a  considerable 
part  of  the  diet.  In  the  mean  time,  to  obviate  the 
septic  tendency,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  beeping  the  bowels 
regular  by  mild  aperients,  or  clysters  of  an  emollient 
or  antiseptic  nature:  and  where  aphtha.' appear,  acidu- 
lated gargles  should  be  directed.  If  the  disease 
inclines  more  to  the  nervous  form,  with  much  mental 
anxiety)  tremors,  and  other  irregular  affections  of  the 
muscles,  or  organs  of  sense,  the  antispasmodic  medi- 
cines may  be  employed  with  more  advantage,  as  Ktther, 
camphor,  musk,  &c,  but  particularly  opium  ;  which 
should  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  sufficient  to  procure 
sleep,  provided  there  be  no  appearances  of  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  call 
a  greater  portion  of  nervous  energy  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities by  the  pediluvium,  or  other  mode  of  applying 
warmth,  or  occasionally  by  sinapisms,  not  allowing 
these  to  produce  vesication.  l!ut  if  there  should  be 
much  increased  vascular  action  in  the  brain,  more 
active  means  will  be  required,  even  the  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  if  the  strength  will  permit ;  and  it  will 
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be  always  right  to  have  the  head  shaved,  and  kept 
cool  by  some  evaporating  lotion,  and  a  blister  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  like  manner,  other  im- 
portant parts  may  occasionally  require  local  means 
of  relief.     Urgent  vomiting  may,  perhaps,  be  checked 

by  the  effervescing  mixture;  a  troubles :  diarrhoea 

by  small  doses  of  opium,  assisted  by  aromalics.  chalk, 
and  other  astringents,  or  sometimes  by  small  doses  of 
ipecacuanha;  profuse  perspirations  by  the  infusjin 
rosir,  a  cooling  regime!))  &C 

Tvi'iirs  COYPTlACDs.    The  plague  of  Egypt 

I'vi'in's  carcbrum.    The  jail-fever! 

Typhi's  CASTRENSIS,     The  camp-lever. 

Typhus  graviou.  The  most  malignant  species  ol 
typhus.     See  Typhus. 

Typhus  ictkkodes.  Typhus  with  symptoms  of 
jaundice.     See  Typhus. 

Typhus  hitior.    The  low-fever. 

Typhus  nervosus.    'J  he  nervous-fever. 

Typhi's  pktei  hiai.is.    Typhus  with  purple  spots 

TYRI'ASIS.  Tupmuis.  A  species  of  leprosy  in 
which  the  skin  may  he  easily  withdrawn  from  the 
flesh. 

TYRO'SIS.  (From  rvpow,  to  coagulate.)  A  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  from  milk  curdled  in  it. 
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JTLCER.  (.Ulcus,  cris,  n. ;  from  cXkoj,  a  sore.)  A 
*■*  purulent  solution  of  continuity  of  the  soft  parts  of 
an  animal  body.  Ulcers  may  arise  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  as  all  "those  that  produce  inflammation,  from 
wounds,  specific  irritation  of  the  absorbents,  from 
scurvy,  cancer,  the  venereal  or  scrofulous  virus,  &c. 
The  proximate  or  immediate  cause  is  an  increased 
action  of  the  absorbents,  and  a  specific  action  of  the 
arteries,  by  which  a  fluid  is  separated  from  the  blood 
upon  the"  ulcerated  surface.  They  are  variously 
denominated;  the  following  is  the  most  frequent 
division  : 

1.  The  simple,  ulcer,  which  takes  place  generally 
from  a  superficial  wound. 

2.  The  sinuous,  that  runs  under  the  integuments, 
and  the  orifice  of  which  is  narrow,  but  not  callous. 

3.  The  fistulous  -ulcer,  or  fistula,  a  deep  ulcer  with 
i  narrow  and  callous  orifice. 

4.  The  fungous  ulcer,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  fungous  flesh. 

5.  The  gangrenous,  which  is  livid,  foetid,  and  gan- 
grenous. 

6.  The  scorbutic,  which  depends  on  a  scorbutic 
acrimony. 

7.  The  venereal,  arising  from  the  venereal  disease. 

8.  rhe  cancerous  ulcer,  or  open  cancer.    See  Canter. 

9.  The  carious  ulcer,  depending  upon  a  carious  bone. 

10.  The  inveterate  ulcer,  which  is  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  resists  the  ordinary  applications. 

11.  The  scrofulous  ulcer,  known  by  its  having 
arisen  from  indolent  tumours,  its  discharging  a  viscid, 
glairy  matter,  and  its  indolent  nature. 

Ulcera  serpentia  oris.     See  Jiphtha. 

Ulcerated  sore  throat.     See  Cynanche. 

ULL.A.  The  common  diminutive  ulla,  or  ilia,  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Good,  most  probably  derived  from  the 
Greek,  v\n,  ule  or  ile,  materia,  materics,  of  the  matter, 
make,  or  nature  of;  thus,  papula  or  papilla,  of  the 
matter  or  nature  of  pappus  ;  lupula,  of  the  matter  or 
nature  of  lupus ;  pustula,  of  the  matter  or  nature  of 
dus  ;  and  so  of  many  others. 

ULMA'RIA.  (From  ulmus,  the  elm  :  so  named  be- 
cause it  has  leaves  like  the  elm.)    See  Spiraa  ulmaria. 

ULMIN.  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  this  temporary 
name  to  a  very  singular  substance  lately  examined  by 
Klaproth.  It  differs  essentially  from  every  other  known 
body,  and  must  therefore  constitute  a  new  and  peculiar 
vegetable  principle.  It  exuded  spontaneously  from  the 
trunk  of  a  species  of  elm,  which  Klaproth  conjectures 
to  be  the  ulmus  nigra,  and  was  sent  to  him  from  Pa- 
ermo  in  1802. 

»i  1.  In  its  external  characters  it  resembles  gum.  It 
was  solid,  hard,  of  a  black  colour,  and  had  considerable 


lustre.     Its  powder  Was  brown.     It  dissolved  readily' 
in  the  mouth,  and  was  insipid. 

2.  It  dissolved  speedily  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
The  solution  was  transparent,  of  a  blackish-brown 
colour,  and,  even  when  very  much  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  was  not  in  the  least  mucilaginous  or  ropy ; 
nor  did  it  answer  as  a  paste.  In  this  respect  ulmin  dif 
fers  essentially  from  gum. 

3.  It  was  completely  insoluble  both  in  alkohol  anu 
sther.  When  alkohol  was  poured  into  the  aqueous 
solution,  the  greater  part  of  the  ulmin  precipitated  in 
light  brown  flakes.  The  remainder  was  obtained  by 
evaporation,  and  was  not  sensibly  soluble  in  alkohoi 
The  alkohol  by  this  treatment  acquired  a  sharpish  taste 

4.  When  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  were  added  to 
the  aqueous  solution,  it  became  gelatinous,  lost  its 
blackish-brown  colour,  and  a  light  brown  substance 
precipitated.  The  whole  solution  was  slowly  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  reddish-brown  powder  which 
remained  was  treated  with  alkohol.  The  alkohol 
assumed  a  golden  yellow  colour;  and,  when  evapo 
rated,  left  a  light  brown,  bitter,  and  sharp  resinous 
substance. 

5.  Oxy muriatic  acid  produced  precisely  the  same 
effects  as  nitric.  Thus  it  appears  that  ulmin,  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  oxygen,  is  converted  into  a  resinous 
substance.  In  this  new  state  it  is  insoluble  in  water. 
This  property  is  very  singular.  Hitherto  the  volatile 
oils  were  the  only  substances  known  to  assume  the 
form  of  resins.  That  a  substance  soluble  in  water 
should  assume  the  resinous  form  with  such  facility,  is 
very  remarkable. 

6.  Ulmin  when  burned  emitted  little  smoke  or  flame, 
and  left  a  spongy  but  firm  charcoal,  which,  when  burned 
in  the  open  air,  left  only  a  little  carbonate  of  potassa  bo- 
hind. 

U'LMUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna^nn  system.    Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common  elm 
See  Ulmus  campeslris. 

Ulmus  campestris.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  elm.  Ulmus— foliis  duplicato-scrratis,  basi 
inaqualibus,o{  I.innteus.  The  inner  tough  hark  of  this 
tree,  which  is  directed  for  use  by  the  pharmacopoeias, 
has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  a  bitterish  taste,  and 
abounds  with  a  slimy  juice,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended in  nephritic  cases,  and  externally  as  a  useful 
application  to  burns.  It  is  also  highly  recommended 
in  some  cutaneous  affections  allied  to  herpes  and  lepra. 
It  is  mostly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  decoction,  by  boil 
ing  four  ounces  in  four  pints  of  water  to  two  pints;  of 
which  from  four  to  eight  ounces  are  given  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 
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1"Ulmub  fulva.  The  Ulmus  fulca,  or  slippery 
c!m,  inhabits  the  northern  and  western  parts  ot'  the 
United  States,  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
inner  bark  of  this  tree  is  charged  with  a  gummy  sub- 
stance in  j:reat  quantity,  so  that  if  a  small  piece  is 
chewed  in  the  mouth,  it  almost  instantly  tills  it  with  a 
thick,  viscid  mucilage.  This  bark,  both  in  substance 
and  decoction,  is  a  valuable  demulcent  in  dysentery, 
and  in  strangury,  either  produced  by  cantharides  or 
resulting  from  other  causes.  Elm-bark  has  been  used 
as  food,  and  been  found  capable  of  supporting  life  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Externally,  it  is  employed  as  an 
emollient  application,  to  promote  suppuration,  and  to 
answer  the  difleient  ends  to  which  common  poultices 
arc  applicable.  For  this  purpose,  either  the  green  bark 
should  be  bruised,  or  the  dried  hark  cut  into  shreds 
and  boiled.  Internally,  it  proves  most  palatable  in  the 
infusion." — liig.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 

li'l.NA.  (From  wXtvt},  the  ulna, or  cubit.)  Cubitus. 
The  larger  bone  of  the  forearm.  It  is  smaller  and 
shorter  than  the  os  humeri,  and  becomes  gradually 
smaller  as  it  descends  to  the  wrist.  We  may  divide  it 
into  its  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  its  body  or 
middle  part.  At  its  upper  extremity  are  two  considera- 
ble processes,  of  which  the  posterior  one  and  largest  is 
named  olecranon,  and  the  smaller  and  interior  one  the 
r.oronoid  process.  Between  these  two  processes,  the 
extremity  of  the  bone  is  formed  into  a  deep  articulating 
cavity,  which,  from  its  semicircular  shape,  is  called 
the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other, which  has  been  named  the  less  sigmoid  cavity. 
The  olecranon,  called  also  the  anconoid  process,  begins 
by  a  considerable  tuberosity,  which  is  rough,  and  serves 
for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  and  terminates  in  a  kind 
of  hook,  the  concave  surface  of  which  moves  upon  the 
pulley  of  the  os  humeri.  This  process  forms  the  point 
of  the  elbow.  The  coronoid  process  is  sharper  at  its 
extremity  than  the  olecranon,  but  is  much  smaller,  and 
does  not  reach  so  high.  In  bending  the  arm,  it  is  received 
into  the  fossa  at  the  forepart  of  the  pulley.  At  the 
external  side  of  the  coronoid  process  is  the  less  sig- 
moid cavity,  which  is  a  small,  semilunar  articulating 
surface,  lined  with  cartilage,  on  which  the  round  head 
of  the  radius  plays.  At  the  forepart  of  the  coronoid 
process  we  observe  a  small  tuberosity,  into  which  the 
tendon  of  the  brachialis  interims  is  inserted.  The 
greater  sigmoid  cavity,  the  situation  of  which  we  just 
now  mentioned,  is  divided  into  four  surfaces  by  a  pro- 
minent Hue  which  is  intersected  by  a  small  sinuosity 
that  serves  for  the  lodgment  of  mucilaginous  glands. 
The  whole  of  this  cavity  is  covered  with  cartilage. 
Tne  body,  or  middle  part  of  the  ulna,  is  of  a  prismatic 
or  triangular  shape,  so  as  to  afford  three  surfaces  and 
as  many  angles.  The  external  and  internal  surfaces 
are  flat  and  broad,  especially  the  external  one,  and  are 
separated  by  a  sharp  angle,  which,  from  its  situation, 
may  be  termed  the  internal  angle.  This  internal  angle, 
which  is  turned  towards  the  radius,  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligament  that  connects  the  two 
hones,  and  which  is  therefore  called  the  interosseous 
ligament.  The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  olecranon.  The  borders,  or  angles, 
which  separate  it  from  the  other  two  surfaces,  are 
somewhat  rounded.  At  about  a  third  of  the  length  of 
this  hone  from  the  top,  in  its  forepart,  we  observe  a 
channel  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  lower  extre- 
mity is  smaller  as  it  descends,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
slightly  curved  Ibrwards  and  outwards.  Just  before  it 
terminates,  it  contracts,  so  as  to  form  u  neck  to  the 
small  head  with  which  it  ends.  On  the  outside  of  this 
little  head,  answering  to  the  olecranon,  a  small  pro- 
cess, called  the  styloid  process,  stands  out,  from  which 
a  strong  ligament  is  stretched  to  the  wrist.  The  head 
has  a  rounded  articulating  surface,  on  its  internal  side, 
which  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  received  into  a 
semilunar  cavity  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 
Between  it  and  the  os  cuuei'orme,  a  moveable  cartilage 
is  interposed,  which  is  continued  from  the  cartilage 
that  covers  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  is  con- 
nected by  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna.  The  ulna  is  articulated  above  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  os  humeri.  This  articulation  is  of  the  spe- 
cies  called  ghudyjm*  ;  It  is  articulated  also  both  above 
and  below  to  the  radius,  and  to  the  caipus  at  its  lowest 
cxtremi'v.  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  support  and 
regulate  the  motions  of  the  radius.  In  children,  both 
extremities  of  this  bone  are  first  cartilaginous,  nud  after 
3f.C> 
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ward  epiphyses,  before  they  arc  completely  united  ta 
the  rest  of  the  bone. 

ULNAR.    ( Vlnaris ;  from  ulna,  the  bone  so  named.; 
Belonging  to  the  ulna. 
Ulnar  artery.     See  Cubital  artery. 
Ulnar  nerve.    See  Cubital  nerve. 
Ulna'ris  externus.     See  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
Ulna'ris  internus.     See  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
ULTRAMARINE.     See  Lapis  lazuli. 
UiM BELLA.     (UmbcUa,a',t.;  a  little  shade, or  urn 
brella.)     An  umbel;  the  ruudle  of  some  authors.     A 
species  of  inflorescence  in  which  several  flower-stalks 
of  rays,  nearly  equal  in  length,  spread  from  one  com 
mou  centre,  their  summits  forming  a  level,  convex,  or 
even  globose  surface,  more  rarely  a  concave  one. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  umbel,  it  is  distinguished 
into  pedunculate  and  sessile.  The  former  implies  that 
the  rays  or  flower-stalks  come  from  one  ;  and  the  latter, 
that  the  rays  or  stalklets  come,  not  from  a  common 
peduncle,  but  from  the  stem  or  branch  of  the  plant;  as 
in  Slum  nodiflorum,  and  Prunus  aviam. 

From  the  division  of  the  umbel  it  is  said  to  be  simple, 
when  single-flowered;    as  in  Allium    ursinum:    and 
compound,  when  each  ray  or  stalk  bears  an  umbcllula, 
or  partial  umbel ;  as  in  the  .inctliumfazniculv.pt 
The  umbellainvolucrala  is  supplied  with  involucra. 
UMBELLULA.     A   partial  or  little  umbe!      See 
UmbeUa. 
UMBER.     An  ore  of  iron. 

UMBILICAL.  {Umbilicalis  ;  from  umbilicus,  the 
navel.)    Of  or  belonging  to  the  navel. 

Umbilical  cord.  Funis  umbilicalis  ;  Funiculus 
umbilicalis.  The  navel-string.  A  cord-like  substance 
of  an  intestinal  form,  about  half  a  yard  in  length,  that 
proceeds  from  the  navel  of  the  foetus  to  the  centre  of 
the  placenta.  It  is  composed  of  a  cutaneous  sheath, 
cellular  substance,  one  umbilical  vein,  and  two  umbili- 
cal arteries  ;  the  former  conveys  the  blood  to  the  child 
from  the  placenta,  and  the  latter  return  it  from  the  child 
to  the  placenta. 

Umbilical  kcrnia.     See  Hernia  umbilicalis. 
Umbilical  region.     Regio  umbilicalis.    The  part 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  about  two  inches  all  round 
the  navel. 
UMBILICUS.     The  navel. 

Umbilicus  marinus.  Cotyledon  marina;  Andro 
saee;  Acetabulum  marn.um;  Androsace  matt/noli; 
Fungus  petreus  marinus.  A  submarine  production 
found  on  rocks  and  the  shells  of  fishes,  about  the  coast 
of  Moiitpclller,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be,  in  the  form  of 
powder,  a  useful  anthelmintic  and  diuretic. 

UMBO.  (The  top  of  a  buckler.)  The  knob  ot  more 
prominent  part  in  the  centre  of  the  hat  or  pilus  of  tne 
fungus  tribe. 

Unceola  ei.astica.  This  plant  affords  a  juice  which 
becomes  an  elastic  gum.     See  Caoutchouc. 

UNCIFORM.  (Unciformis ;  from  uncus,  a  hook, 
and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Hook-like:  applied  to  bones,&c. 
Unciform  bone.  The  last  bone  of  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus  or  wrist :  so  named  from  its  hook-like 
process,  which  projects  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  eives  origin  to  the  great  ligament  by  which  the  ten- 
dons of  the  wrist  are  bound  down. 

UNCINATUS.     (From  uncus,  a  hook.)    Uncinate 
or  hooked  :  applied  to  the  stienia  of  the  J.antana. 
UNDERSTANDING.     Intdlectus      See  Ideology. 
UN  DULATCS.    Undulated :  applied  to  a  leaf  when 
the  disk  near  the  margin  is  waved  obtusely  up  and 
down  ;  as  in  Reseda  lutea. 

Unkdo  papvra(  ea.     Sec  Arbutus  uncdo. 
UNGUE'NTWM.     {Ungurntum,  i,  n. ;  from  ungo, 
to  anoint.)     An  ointment.    The  usual  consistence  of 
ointments  is  about  that  of  butter.    The  following  are 
among  the  best  formulas. 

UnouenTUM  ArosTOLORUM.  Dodeca  pharmicum. 
The  apostles'  ointment :  so  called  because  it  has  twelve 
ingredients  in  it  exclusive  of  the  oil  and  vinegar.  Not 
used. 

I'scickntum  CANTHARtms.  Vngurntum  lytta. 
Ointment  of  the  Llistering -fly.  Take  of  the  blistering- 
fly,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder,  two  ounces  ;  distilled 
water,  eight  fluid  ounces;  resin  cerate,  eight  ounces. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  blistering-fly  to  one-half,  and 
strain  ;  mix  the  cerate  with  the  liquor,  and  then  let  i! 
evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence.  This  is  some 
times  used  to  keep  a  blister  open  .  but  the  savine  cerate 
is  to  be  nreferro  I 
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UmuBRTPM  cr.i-AiKi.  Oinimcnt  of  spermaceti, 
formerly  called  liuimciUiim  (Mum,  mul  latterly,  mb- 
gucnlum  spermaceti.  Take  of  spermaceti,  six  drachms; 
whit*  wax,  two  drachms ;  olive  oil,  three  fluid  ounces. 
(laving  melted  them  together  over  a  slow  lire,  con- 
stantly stir  the  mixture  until  it  gets  cold.  A  simple 
emollient  ointment. 

(noiemtm  iuute.  Hemlock  ointment.  Take 
of  the  fresh  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  prepared  hog's 
lard,  of  each  lour  ounces.  The  hemlock  is  to  he 
bruised  in  a  marhle  mortar,  after  which  the  lard  is  to 
he  added,  and  the  two  ingredients  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated by  beating.  They  are  then  to  he  gently  melted 
over  the  the,  and  alter  being  sirained  through  a  cloth, 
and  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  hemlock  well  pressed,  tile 
ointment  is  to  he  stirred  till  quite  cold.  To  cancerous 
Dr  scrofulous  sores  this  ointment  may  he  applied  with 
a  prospect  of  success". 

I "siiCK.vri'.M  klkmi  c'omi'ositlm.  Compound  oint- 
ment of  elemi,  formerly  called  tinimenluin  arcwi,  anil 
ungucntum  c  gummi  elemi.  Take  of  elemi,  a  pound; 
common  turpentine,  ten  ounces:  prepared  suet,  two 
pounds;  olive  oil,  two  fluid  ounees.  .Melt  the  elemi 
with  the  suet,  then  remove  it  lioiu  the  lire,  and  imme- 
diately mix  in  the  turpentine  and  oil,  then  strain  the 
mixture  through  a  linen  clotli.  Indolent  ulcers,  chil- 
blains, chronic  ulcers  alter  burns,  and  indolent  tumours 
are  often  removed  by  this  ointment. 

UllBBKKTUM  iiydrarqyri  FORTIUS.  Strong  mer- 
curial ointment,  formerly  called  ungucntum  cwruleum 
'"m (I'll I  Take  of  purified  mercury,  two  pounds;  pre- 
pared lard,  twenty-three  ounces  ;  prepared  suet,  an 
ounce.  First  rub  the  mercury  with  the  suet  and  a  little 
jf  the  lard.,  until  the  globules  disappear  ;  then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  laid,  and  mix.  In  very  general  use 
for  mercurial  frictions.  It  may  be  employed  in  almost 
all  cases  where  mercury  is  indicated. 

Unguestlm  HVMur.ovRi  MiTius.  Mild  mercurial 
ointment,  formerly  called  ungucntum  arruleam  mitius. 
Take  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  a  pound  ;  pre- 
pared lard,  two  pouurf  Mix.  Weaker  than  the 
former. 

U.NGLENTUM  HVDRARDYRI  NITRATIS.  Ungucntum 
hydrurgyri  mlrali.  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 
Take  of  purified  mercury,  an  ounce:  nitric  acid,  ele- 
ven fluid  d.  acinus;  prepared  lard,  six  ounces;  olive 
oil,  four  fluid  ounces.  First  dissolve  the  mercury  in 
the  acid,  then,  while  the  liquor  is  hot,  mix  it  with  the 
lard  and  oil  melted  together.  A  stimulating  and  deter- 
gent ointment.  Tinea  capitis,  psorophthaluiia,  indo- 
lent tumours  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  and  ulcers  in 
tile  urethra,  are  cured  by  lis  application. 

Unguentim  hvurarovri  MTRATis  MiTius.  Weak- 
er only  than  the  former. 

Unguentiim  hydraroyri  NiTRioo-oxiDt.  Oint- 
ment of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury.  Take  of  nitric  oxide 
of  mercury,  an  ounce;  white  wax,  two  ounces;  pre- 
pared lard,  six  ounces.  Having  melted  together  the 
wax  and  hud.  add  thereto  the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury 
in  very  line  powder,  and  mix.  A  most  excellent  sti- 
mulating and  escharntii:  ointment. 

Unouenti'.m  hydraroyri  l'R  t:<  ii'ITati  UK  Oint- 
ment of  white  precipitate  of  mercury,  formerly  railed 
ungucntum  e  iiir.rr.iirm  prircipitnto  all/n,  ami  latterly 
ungucntum  cnlcis  hydrurgyri  alba.  Take  of  While 
precipitate  of  mercury,  a  drachm  :  prepmed  lard,  an 
ounce  and  a  half.  Having  inched  the  laid  over  a  slow 
fire,  add  the  precipitated  mercury  and  mix.  A  useful 
ointment  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  head,  and  to  assist  in 
the  removal  of  scald  head,  venereal  ulceis  of  children, 
and  cutaneous  eruptions. 

UlfOtucNTi'M  i.YTT.t:.    See  Ungucntum  eanl/taridis. 

l.NouKS  riM  oi-ii  riiAi.MK  im.  <  ijilu  hittmic  ointment 
of  .lanin.  Take  of  prepared  ling's- lard,  hall'  an  ounce ; 
prepared  hllty,  Armenian  hole,  of  each  two  di  acinus  : 
white  precipitate  one drai  Inn.  Mix.  This  celebrated 
ointment  may  he  nscd  lor  the  same  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  eyelid  as  i!ie  uug.  hvdrarg.  nitrntis.  It  uiiisi  beat 
first  weakened  with  about  twice  its  quantity  of  hog's- 
lard. 

ITnouentoi  I'KIS  arid.E.  See  Ungucnliimrcsina: 
yigrir. 

Unoientum  pii  is  Lio.rin.ic.  Tar  ohiimcut,  for- 
merly called  ungucntum  pici.i ;  ungucntum  c  pice. 
Take  of  tar,  prepari'd  suet,  of  each  a  pound      Mrlt 

.hem  together,  and  strain  the  mixture  through  a  linen 
cloth      This  is  applicable  to  cases  of  tinea  tauitis,  and 
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some  ciuptive  complaints;  also  to  some  kinds  of  irri- 
table sores. 

Ungukntum  hesin.e  Fi.AV.f.  Yellow  basiheon  il 
in  general  use  as  a  stimulant  and  detersive;  it  is  ail 
elegant  ami  useful  form  of  applying  the  resin. 

Unoi  EMU.M  KEsiN.t:  NioRK.  Ungucntum  picic 
arid*.  1'ilcli  ointment,  formerly  called  ungucntum 
busilicum  nigrum,  vel  tclrupknrmacum.  Take  of  pitch, 
yellow  wax,  yellow  refill,  of  each  nine  ounces,  olive 
oil, a  pint.  Mcltthcm  together,  and  sliaiu  the  mixture 
through  a  linen  cloth.  This  is  useful  for  the  some  pur- 
poses as  the  tar  ointment. 

Inoiimi'M  sxv.m'ii.  Elder  ointment,  formerly 
called  ungucntum  suuibucinum.  Take  of  elder  Mowers, 
two  pounds;  prepared  lard,  two  pounds.  lioil  the 
elder  Dowers  ill  the  lard  uiilil  they  become  crisp,  lie  u 
strain  the  ointment  through  a  linen  clotli.  A  cooling 
and  emollient  preparation. 

Cnoienum  si  i.i'iu  uis.      Sulphur  ointment,  for* 

ineily  called  ungucntum  t  sulphurc.  Take  of  sublimed 
sulphur,  throe  ounces  ;  prepared  lard,  half  a  pound. 
Mix.  The  most  ell'ectual  preparation  to  destroy  the 
itch.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  the  cure  of  other  cuta- 
neous eruptions. 

Unouknii  im  sit.hiuris  comi-ositim.  Compound 
sulphur  ointment.  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  half  a 
pound;  while  hellebore-root,  powdered,  two  ounces; 
nitrate  of  polnssa,  a  drachm  ;  soft  soap,  half  a  pound  ; 
prepared  lard,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Mix.  This  pre- 
paration is  introduced  into  the  last  London  Phannaco- 
p,cia  as  a  more  efficacious  remedy  for  itch  than  com- 
mon sulphur  ointment.  In  the  army,  where  it  is  gene- 
rally used,  the  sulphur  vivuin,  or  native  admixture  of 
sulphur  with  various  heterogeneous  matters,  is  used 
instead  of  sublimed  sulphur. 

Unouentu.m  vkratri.  White  hellebore  ointment, 
formerly  called  ungucntum  hclkbori  albi.  Take  of 
white  hellebore-root,  powdered,  two  ounces:  prepared 
lard,  eight  ounces :  oil  of  lemons,  twenty  minims. 
Mix. 

Unqcestum  snot.  Zinc  ointment.  Take  of  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  an  ounce;  prepared  lard,  six  ounces. 
Mix.  A  very  useful  application  to  chronic  ophthalmia 
and  relaxed  ulceis. 

LT'NGLTIS.  (Unguis,  is,  m.;  from  owl,  a  ',0°k.) 
1.  The  nail.  The  nails  are  horny  lamina'  situated  at 
the  extremities  of  the  finders  and  toes  ;  composed  of 
coagulated  albumen,  and  a  little  phosphate  of  lime. 

2.  An  abscess  or  collection  of  pus  between  the  la 
melke  o\'  the  cornea  trausparens  of  the  eye  ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  lunated  portion  of  the  nail 
of  the  finger. 

It.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  named  03  unguis,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  nail  of  the  finger. 

4.  Jn  botany,  unguis,  or  the  claw  :  applied  to  the  thin 
part  of  the  petal  of  a  polypetalous  corolla. 

U'muila  oahau.ina.     See  Tussilago. 

UNIFLOItCS.     Bearing  one  Mower. 

UNIO.  (Unio,  pi.  nnioncs ;  fro  n  unus,  one:  so 
called  because  there  is  never  more  than  one  found  in 
the  same  shell,  or.  according  to  others,  for  that  many 
being  found  in  one  shell,  not  any  one  of  them  is  like 
the  other.)     The  pearl.     See  Margarita. 

U'RACIIUS.  (From  ovpnv,  urine,  and  t^ui,  to  con- 
tain.) Vriniir.ulum.  The  ligamentous  cord  that  arises 
from  the  basis  id'  the  urinary  bladder,  along  which  It 
runs,  and  terminates  in  the  umbilical  cord.  In  the 
foetuses  of  brute  animals,  which  the  ancients  mostly 
dissected,  ii  is  a  hollow  tube,  and  conveys  the  urine  to 
the  allantoid  membrane. 

IIka'giim.  (from  oupayoe,  the  hinder  port  of  on 
armv. )     The  apex  or  extreme  point  of  the  heart. 

UKANOUMMER.  Crecn  mica.  Chalcolite.  A» 
ore  of  in  aiiiiun. 

Hi! xNis'rns.  fFroin  ovnavoc,  the  firmament:  so 
called  from  its  arch.)     The  palate. 

HllANITi;.    See  Uranism. 

I'll  A'NII'M.  I'rauile  Thismelal  was  discovered 
by  Kiapnill),  in  the  year  1788.  It  exists  combined  with 
sulphur,  and  a  portion  of  Iron,  lead,  and  eilcx,  in  the 
mineral  termed  I'txIibUndc,  or  oxide  of  urmiium 
Combined  with  carbonic  acid  it  forms  the  chalcolite, 
or  green  mica :  and  mixed  wilh  oxide  of  iron,  it  con- 
stitute- the  uranitic  oc.krc.  It  is  always  loiiud  in  the 
slate  of  an  o\idc  with  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of 

iro r  mineralized  wiih  sulphur  and  copper.     The 

ores  of  uranium  are  of  a  blackish  colour,  inclining  too 
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dark  iron-gray,  and  ol  a  moderate  splendour ;  they 
me  of  a  close  texture,  and  when  broken  present  a 
somewhat  uneven,  and  in  the  smallest  particles  a 
conclioidal  surface.  They  are  found  in  the  mines  of 
Saxony. 

Properties  of  ura.nium.-~ -Uranium  exhibits  a  mass 
of  small  metallic  globules,  agglutinated  together.  Its 
colour  is  a  deep  gray  on  the  outside,  in  the  inside  it  is  a 
,)ale  brown.  It  is  very  porous,  and  is  so  soft,  that  it 
may  be  scraped  with  a  knife  It  has  but  little  lustre. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  between  eight  and  nine.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  be  fused  than  even  manganese.  When 
intensely  heated  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia, 
or  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  it  fuses  with  them  into  a 
grass  green  glass.  With  soda  or  borax  it  melts  only 
into  (i  gray,  opaque,  scoriaceous  bead.  It  is  soluble  in 
stiiphuric,  nitiic,and  muriatic  acids.  It  combines  with 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  alloys  with  mercury.  It 
has  not  yet  been  combined  with  other  combustible 
bodies.  It  decomposes  the  nitric  acid  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  yellow  oxide.  The  action  of  uranium 
alone  upon  water,  &c.  is  still  unknown,  probably  on 
account  of  its  extreme  scarcity. 

Method  of  obtaining  uranium. — In  order  to  obtain 
uranium,  the  pechblendc  is  first  freed  from  sulphur  by 
heat,  and  cleared  from  the  adhering  impurities  as  care- 
fully as  possible.  It  is  then  digested  in  nitric  acid  ;  the 
metallic  matter  that  it  contains  is  thus  completely  dis- 
solved, while  part  of  the  sulphur  remains  undissolved, 
and  part  of  it  is  dissipated  under  the  form  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  is  then  precipitated 
by  a  carbonated  alkali.  The  precipitate  has  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour  when  it  is  pure.  This  yellow  carbonate 
is  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  exposed  to  a  violent 
Iieat,  bedded  in  a  crucible  well  lined  with  charcoal. 

Klaproth  obtained  a  metallic  globule  '-'8  "rains  in 
weight,  by  forming  a  ball  of  50  grains  of  the  yellow 
carbonate,  with  a  little  wax,  and  by  exposing  this  ball 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  to  a  heat  equal  to 
170°  of  Wcdgewood's  pyrometer.  Richter obtained  in 
a  single  experiment  100  grains  of  this  metal,  which 
seemed  to  be  free  from  all  admixture.  There  are  pro- 
bably two  oxides  of  uranium,  the  protoxide,  which  is  a 
gravis!)  black  ;  and  the  peroxide,  which  is  yellow. 
URANOCHRE.  An  ore  of  uranium. 
URATE.  Uras.  A  compound  of  uric  or  lithic  acid, 
with  a  salifiable  basis. 

URCE'OLA.  (From  urceolus,  a  small  pitcher:  so 
named  from  its  uses  in  scouring  glazed  vessels.)  The 
herb  feverfew. 

UREA.  A  constituent  of  urine.  The  best  process 
for  preparing  it  is  to  evaporate  urine  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  taking  care  to  regulate  the  heat  towards  the 
end  of  the  evaporation;  to  add  very  gradually  to  the 
syrup  its  volume  of  nitric  acid  (24°  Baume)  of  1.20;  to 
stir  the  mixture,  and  immerse  it  in  a  bath  of  iced 
water,  to  harden  the  crystals  of  the  acidulous  nitrate  of 
urea  which  precipitate  ;  to  wash  these  crystals  with 
ice-cold  water,  to  drain  them,  anil  press  them  between 
the  folds  of  blotting  paper.  When  we  have  thus 
separated  the  adhering  heterogeneous  matlers,,we  re- 
dissolve  the  crystals  in  water,  and  add  to  them  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  to  neutralize 
the  nitric  acid.  We  must  then  evaporate  the  new 
liquor,  at  a  gentle  heat,  almost  to  dryness,  and  treat 
the  residuum  with  a  very  pure  alkohol,  which  dis- 
solves only  the  urea.  On  concentrating  the  alkoholic 
solution,  tin:  urea  crystallizes. 

The  preceding  is  Thenard's  process,  which  Dr.  Prout 
has  improved.  He  separates  the  nitrate  of  potassa  by 
crystallization,  makes  the  liquid  urea  into  a  paste  with 
animal  charcoal,  digests  this  with  cold  water,  filters, 
concentrates,  then  dissolves  the  new  colourless  urea  in 
alkohol,  ami  lastly,  crystallizes. 

Mica  crystallizes,  in  four-Sided  prisms,  which  are 
transparent  and  colourless,  with  a  slight  pearly  lustre. 
It  has  a  peculiar,  but  not  urinous  odour:  it  dors  not 
afli-ct  litmusor  turmeric  papers;  it  undergoes  no  change 
from  the  atmosphere,  except  a  slight  deliquescence  in 
very  damp  weather.  In  a  strong  heat  it  melts,  and  is 
partly  decomposed  and  partly  sublimed  without  change. 
The  spec,  grav.of  the  crystals  is  about  135  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water.  Alkohol,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  dissolves  about  20  per  cent.:  anil,  when 
belling,  considerably  more  than  its  own  weight,  from 
which  the  urea  separates,  on  cooling,  in  its  crystalline 
l»m.  The  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  decom- 
*i3 
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pose  it.     It  unites  with  most  of  the  metallic  oxides, 

and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  nitric  and 

oxalic  acids. 
Urea  lias  been  recently  ana'yzed  by  Dr.  Prout  and 

Berard.    The  following  are  its  constituents : — 

percent,    percent.  peratrm. 

Hydrogen 10.S0        6.(56        2==    2.5 

Carbon 19.40      10.99        1—    7.5 

Oxygen ...26.40      26.66        1=10.0 

Azote  43.40      46.66        1=17.5 


100.00     100.00 


37.5 


Uric,  or  lithic  acid,  is  a  substance  quite  distinct  fron 
urea  in  its  composition.  This  fact,  according  to  Dr 
Prout,  explains,  why  an  excess  of  urea  generally  ac 
companies  the  phosphoric  diathesis,  and  not  the  lithic 
He  has  several  times  seen  urea  as  abundant  in  the 
urine  of  a  person  where  the  phosphoric  diathesis  pre- 
vailed, as  to  crystallize  spontaneously  on  Ihe  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  without  being  concentrated  by  evapo 
ration. 

As  urea  and  uric  acid,  says  Berard,  are  the  most 
azotized  of  all  animal  substances,  the  secretion  of 
urine  appears  to  have  for  its  object  the  separation  of 
the  excess  of  azote  from  the  blood,  a3  respiration  sepa- 
rates from  it  the  excess  of  carbon. 

URE' DO.  (From  uro,  to  burn.)  An  itching  or 
bunting  sensation  of  the  skin,  which  accompanies 
many  diseases.    The  nettle-rash  is  also  so  called. 

URET.  The  compounds  of  simple  inflammable 
bodies  with  each  other,  and  with  metals,  are  commonly 
designated  by  this  word;  as  sulphurcf.  of  phosphorus, 
carburet  of  iron,  &c.  The  terms  bisulphuret,  bisul- 
phalc,  &c.  applied  to  compounds,  imply  that  they  con 
tain  twice  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  &.c 
existing  in  the  respective  sulphuret,  sulphate,  fcc. 

URETER.  (Ureter,  eris,  in.;  from  ovpov,  urine.) 
The  membranous  canal  which  conveys  the  mine  from 
the  kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder.  At  its  superior  pari 
it  is  considerably  the  largest,  occupying  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  it  then  contracts 
to  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  descends  over  the  psoas 
magnus  muscle  and  large  crural  vessels  into  the 
pelvis,  in  which  it  perforates  the  urinary  bladder  very 
obliquely.  Its  internal  surface  is  lubricated  with  mucus 
to  defend  it  from  the  irritation  of  the  urine  in  passing. 

URETERITIS.  (From  ovpnrnp,  the  ureter.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

URETHRA.  (From  ovpov,  the  urine:  because  it 
is  the  canal  through  which  the  urine  passes.)  A  mem- 
branous canal  running  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
through  the  inferior  part  of  the  penis  to  the  extremity 
of  the  glans  penis,  in  which  it  opens  by  a  longitudinal 
orifice,  called  meatus  urinarius.  In  this  course,  it 
first  passes  through  the  prostate  gland,  which  portion 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  prostatical  ure- 
thra ;  it  then  becomes  much  dilated,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  bulbous  part,  in  which  is  situated  a 
cutaneous  eminence  called  the  caput  gallinaginis  or 
vcrumonlanum,  around  which  are  ten  or  twelve  orifices 
of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  twe 
of  the  spermatic  vessels.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
urethra  contains  a  number  of  triangular  mouths,  which 
are  the  lacuna;  or  openings  of  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  mucous  elands  of  the  urethra. 

URETHRITIS.  (From  ovpndpa,  the  urethra.)  An 
Inflammation  in  the  urethra.     See  Gonorrhoea. 

Ure'tica.  (From  ovpov,  urine.)  Medicines  which 
promote  a  discharee  of  urine. 

U'RIAS.     (From  oup~y,  urlne.l    The  urethra 

URIC  ACID.     See  Lithic  acid. 

URl'NA.     See  Unne. 

URINA'cULUM.     See  Urachus. 

Uri'n*  ardor.     See  Dusuria. 

URINA'RIA,  (From  u'rina,  urine:  sonamed  from 
its  diuretic  qualities.)  The  herb  dandelion  See 
Lrantadnn  taraxacum. 

URINARY.  ( Urinarius ;  from  urina,  Urine.)  Ap- 
pertaining to  urine. 

Urinary  BLADDER.  Vesica  urinaria.  The  blad 
der  is  a  membranous  pouch,  capable  of  dilatation  and 
contraction,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
immediately  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  opposite 
to  the  beginning  of  the  rectum.  Its  figure  is  nearly 
that  of  a  short  oval,  li  is  broader  on  the  fore  and  bark; 
than  on  the  lateral  parts ;    rounder  above  than  beUiv 
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when  empty;  and  broader  below  than  <tbove,  when 
full  It  is  divided  into  the  body,  neck,  and  fundus,  or 
upper  part;  the  neck  is  a  portion  of  the  lower  pari, 
which  is  contracted  by  a  sphincter  muscle.  This 
organ  is  made  up  of  several  coals ;  the  upper,  pos- 
terior, and  lateral  parts  are  covered  by  a  ivlkvlion  of 
the  peritoneum,  which  is  connected  by  cellular  sub 
stance  to  the  muscular  coat.  This  is  composed  of 
several  strata  of  fibres,  the  outermost  of  wbich  are 
mostly  longitudinal,  the  interior  becoming  gradually 
more  transverse,  connected  together  by  reticular  mem- 
brane. Lender  this  is  the  cellular  coal,  which  is  neaily 
of  the  same  structure  with  the  tunica  neivosa  of  the 
stcnach.  VVinslow  describes  the  internal  or  villous 
coat  as  somewhat  granulated  and  glandular;  but  this 
lias  been  disputed  by  subsequent  anatomists.  How- 
ever, a  mucous  liuid  is  poured  out  continually  from  it, 
which  defends  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine. 
Sometimes  the  internal  sui  iaco  is  found  very  irregular, 
and  full  of  ruga-,  which  appear  to  be  occasioned  merely 
by  the  strong  contraction  of  tbe  muscular  fibres,  and 
may  be  removed  by  distending  it.  Tlie  sphincter  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  distinct  muscle,  but  merely  formed  by 
the  transverse  fibres  being  closely  arranged  about  the 
neck.  The  urine  is  received  from  1 1  it-  ureters,  which 
enter  the  posterior  part  of  tbe  bladder  obliquely  ;  and 
when  a  certain  degree  of  distention  has  occurred,  the 
muscular  fibres  are  voluntarily  everted  to  expel  it. 

URINE,  (t'rififl,  </-,  f  Oi'ixn  ;  from  oaovui,  to 
rush  out.)  The  saline  liquid,  secreted  in  the  kidneys, 
and  dropping  down  from  them,  guttatim,  through  the 
ureters,  into  the  cavity  of  the  urinary  bladder.  The 
secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the  arierious  vessels  of 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys,  from  which  the 
urine  passes  through  the  uriniferous  lulmli  and  renal 
papilla;  into  the  renal  pelvis  ;  whence  it  flows,  drop  by 
drop,  through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of  the  urinary 
\>ladder;  where  it  is  detained  some  hours,  and  at 
length,  when  abundant,  eliminated  through  the  urethra. 
"Few  of  the  apparatus  of  secretion  are  so  compli- 
cated as  that  of  the  urine:  it  is  composed  of  the  two 
kidneys,  of  the  ureters,  of  the  bladder,  and  the  urethra  ; 
besides,  the  abdominal  muscles  contribute  to  the  action 
of  these  different  parts,  among  which  the  kidneys 
alone  form  urine;  the  others  serve  in  its  transpoi taiion 
and  expulsion. 

Situated  in  the  abdomen,  upon  the  sides  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  before  the  last  false  ribs  and  the  ejua- 
iratus  lumborum,  the  kidneys  are  of  small  volume 
relatively  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  they  secrete.  They 
are  generally  surrounded  with  a  great  deal  of  fat. 
Their  parenchyma  is  composed  of  two  substances;  the 
one  exterior,  vascular,  or  cortical ,  the  oilier  tubular, 
disposed  in  a  certain  number  of  cones,  the  base  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and 
their  summits  unite  in  the  membranous  cavity  called 
pelvis.  Its  cones  appear  formed  by  a  great  number  of 
small  hollow  fibres,  which  are  excretory  canals  of  a 
particular  kind,  and  which  are  generally  filled  with 
urine. 

In  respect  of  its  volume,  no  organ  receives  so  much 
blood  as  the  kidney.  The  artery  which  is  directed 
there  is  large,  short,  and  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  aorta;  it  has  easy  communication  with  the.  veins 
and  the  tubuious  substance,  as  may  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  the  most  coarse  injections,  which, 
being  thrown  into  the  renal  artery,  pass  into  the  veins 
and  into  the  pelvis,  after  having  filled  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. 

The  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  alone  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  kidneys.  The  caliccs,  pelvis,  and 
ureter  form  together  a  canal  which  commences  in  the 
kidneys,  where  it  embraces  the  top  of  the  mamillary 
processes,  and,  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn, it  goes  in  the  hotto f  the  pelvis  to  the  bladder, 

where  it  terminates.  This  last  organ  is  an  extensible 
and  contractile  sac,  intended  to  hold  the  fluid  secreted 
by  the  kidneys,  ami  which  communicates  with  the  ex- 
terior by  a  canal  of  considerable  length  in  man,  but 
very  short  in  woman,  called  urethra. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  urethra  is,  only  in 
man,  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  certain  anatomists  as  a  collection  of  mucous 
'oliicles.  Two  small  glands  placed  heliire  the  anus 
pour  a  particular  fluid  info  this  canal.  Two  muscles, 
which  descend  from  the  pubis  towards  Ihe  rectum,  pass 
jpon  the  sides  of  the  par;  of  the  bladder  which  ends  in 
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the  urethra,  approach  one  another  behind,  and  form  a 
small  arc  which  SUI  rounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
carries  it  more  or  less  upwards. 

If  the  pelvis  is  cut  open  in  a  living  animal,  the  urine 
is  seen  to  pass  out  slowly  by  ihe  suminitsof  the  exne 
lory  cones.  This  liquid  is  deposi.'ed  in  the  pelvis  of' 
the  kidney,  and  then  by  lillle  and  little  it  enters  into  the 
ureter,  through  the  whole  length  of  w  hh  h  it  passes.  11 
thus  arrives  at  the  bladder,  into  which  it  penetrates  by 
u  constant  exudation  or  di alibiing. 

A   sunhl    compression    upon    Ihe    uriniferous   coin! 

makes  the  urine  pass  out  in  considerable  quantit]     hi  i 

Instead  of  being  limpid,  as  when  it  passes  out  naturally, 
it  is  muddy  and  thick.  It  appears  then  to  he  filtered  by 
the  hollow  fibres  of  tbe  luhuiar.sub.staiK.e. 

Neither  Ihe  prlris  nor  the  ureter  being  contractile, 
probably  the  power  which  produces  the  motion  of  lie' 
urine  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  by  which  it  is  poured  into 
the  pelvis  ;  and  on  the  other,  ihe  pressure  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  to  which  may  be  added,  when  we 
stand  upright,  the  weight  of  the  liquid. 

I  fader  ihe  Influence  of  these  causes,  tin;  mine  t 
into  the  bladder,  and  slowly  distends  this  organ,  some- 
times to  a  considerable  degree;  tins  accumulation  being 
permitted  by  the  extensibility  of  different  organs. 

How  dues  the  Ul  ine  accumulate  ill  the  bladder  ?   Wily 

does  it  not  flow  immediately  by  the  urethral  and  why 

dues  it  not  flow  back  into  the  ureter  .'  The  answer  IS 
easy  for  Ihe  ureters.  These  conduits  pass  a  considera- 
ble distance  into  the  sides  of  ihe  bladder.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  urine  distends  this  organ,  it  flattens  the  ure- 
ters, and  shuts  them  so  much  more  firmly  as  it  is  more 
abundant.  This  takes  place  in  the  dead  body  as  well 
as  in  the  living;  also,  a  liquid,  or  even  air,  injected 
into  the  bladder,  by  the  urethra,  never  enters  Ihe  ure- 
ters. It  is,  then,  by  a  mechanism  analagous  to  that  of 
certain  valves,  that  the  urine  does  not  return  towards 
the  kidneys. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  urine  does  not 
flow  by  the  urethra.  Several  causes  appear  to  contri- 
bute to  this.  The  sides  of  this  canal,  particularly  to- 
wards the  bladder,  have  a  continual  tendency  to  con 
tract,  and  to  lessen  the  cavity;  but  this  cause  alone 
would  be  Insufficient  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  urine  to 
escape,  when  the  bladder  is  full.  In  the  dead  body,  in 
which  the  canal  contracts  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
it  has  but  a  very  weak  resistance,  and  does  not  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  liquid  outwards,  though  the  bladder 
may  be  very  little  compressed. 

The  angle  of  the  bladder  with  the  urethra,  when  it  is 
strongly  distended,  may  also  present  ail  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  urine;  but  the  principal  cause,  most 
probably,  is  the  contraction  of  the  elevating  muscles  of 
the  anus,  which,  either  by  the  disposition  to  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  by  their  contraction 
under  the  influence  of  the  brain,  press  the  urethra 
upwards,  compress  its  sides  with  more  or  less  lorce 
against  each  other,  and  thus  shut  its  posterior  orifice. 

Excretion  of  urine. — As  soon  as  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  we  feel  an  inclination 
to  discharge  it.  The  mechanism  of  this  expulsion  de- 
serves particular  attention,  and  has  not  always  been 
well  understood. 

If  the  ii 1 1 tit-  is  not  always  expelled,  this  ought  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  contraction  111  the  bladder, 
for  this  organ  always  tends  to  contract ;  but,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  ihe  causes  I  hat  we  have  noticed,  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  urethra  resists  with  a  force  that  tin-  mis 
traction  of  the  bladder  cannot  surmount.  The  will 
produces  lllis  expulsion,  1st,  by  adding  the  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  to  that  of  the  bladder;  -Jelly 
by  relaxing  the  Uvatorcs  ani,  which  shut  the  uretlua. 
The  resistance  of  this  canal  being  once  overcome  i|i; 
contraction  of  the  bladder  is  sufficient  for  Ihe  complete 
expulsion  of  Ihe  urine  it  contained;  but  Ihe  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  added,  and  then  the 
urine  passes  out  with  much  greater  force.  We  may 
also  slop  the  flowing  of  the  urine  all  at  once,  by  con- 
tracting the  levators  of  the  anus. 

The  contraction  of  the  bladder  is  not  voluntary 
though  by  acting  on  ihe  abdominal  muscles,  an  J  the 
levators  of  Ihe  anus,  we  may  cause  it  to  contract  when 
we  choose. 

The  urine  that  remains  in  the  urethra  after  the  blad- 
der is  empty,  is  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  peri  menu)  and  particularly  by  that  of  the 
accelcrati/rcs  urinx. 
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Though  tlie  quantity  of  urine  is  very  copious,  and 
though  it  contains  several  proximate  principles  which 
are  not  found  in  the  blood,  and  consequently  a  chemical 
action  takes  place  in  the  kidneys,  the  secretion  of  the 
urine  is  nevertheless  very  rapid. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  urine  are  subject  to 
great  variations.  If  rhubarb  or  madder  has  been  used, 
it  becomes  of  a  deep  yellow,  or  blood  red  ;  if  one  has 
breathed  an  air  charged  with  vapours  of  oil  or  turpen- 
tine, or  if  a  little  rosin  has  been  swallowed;  it  takes  a 
violet  colour.  The  disagreeable  odour  that  it  takes  by 
the  use  of  asparagus,  is  well  known. 

Its  chemical  composition  is  not  less  variable.  The 
more  use  that  is  made  of  watery  beverages,  the  more 
considerable  the  total  quantity  and  proportion  of  water 
becomes.     If  one  drinks  little,  the  contrary  happens. 

The  uric  acid  becomes  more  abundant  when  the 
regimen  is  very  substantial,  and  the  exercise  trifling. 
This  acid  diminishes,  and  may  even  disappear  alto- 
gether, by  the  constant  and  exclusive  use  of  unazo- 
tized  food,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  butter,  oil,  &c.  Certain 
salts,  carried  into  the  stomach,  even  in  small  quantity, 
are  found  in  a  short  time  in  the  urine. 

The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  this  translation 
takes  place,  has  made  it  be  supposed  theie  is  a  direct 
communication  between  the  stomach  and  the  bladder. 
Even  now  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  partisans 
in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

It  is  not  yet  long  since  a  direct  canal  from  the  stomach 
to  the  bladder  was  supposed  to  exist,  but  this  passage 
has  no  existence.  Others  have  supposed,  without 
giving  any  proof,  that  the  passage  took  place  by  the 
cellular  tissue,  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  Sec. 

Darwin  having  given  to  a  friend  several  grains  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  ni  half  an  hour  he  let  blood  of  him, 
and  collected  his  urine.  The  salt  was  found  in  the 
urine,  but  not  in  the  blood.  Brande  made  similar  ob- 
servations with  prussiale  of  potassa.  He  concluded 
from  it  that  the  circulation  is  not  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  the  stomach  and  the  urinary 
organs,  but  without  giving  any  explanation  of  the  ex- 
isting means.     Sir  Everard  Home  is  also  of  this  opinion. 

I  have  made  experiments  in  order  to  clear  up  this 
important  question,  and  1  have  found,  1st,  That  when- 
ever prussiale  of  polassa  is  injected  into  the  veins,  or 
absolved  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  by  a  serous  mem- 
brane, it  very  soon  passes  into  the  bladder,  where  it 
is  easily  recognised  among  the  urine.  2dly,  that  if 
the  quantity  of  prussiate  injected  is  considerable,  the 
tests  can  discover  it  in  the  blood ;  but  if  the  quantity 
is  small,  its  presence  cannot  be  recognised  by  the  usual 
means.  3dly,  That  the  same  result  takes  place  by 
mixing  the  prussiate  and  blood  together  in  a  vessel. 
4thly,~That  the  same  sart  is  recognised  in  all  propor- 
tions in  the  urine.  It  is  not  extraordinary,  then,  that 
Darwin  and  Brande  did  not  find  in  the  blood  the  sub- 
stance that  they  distinctly  perceived  in  the  urine. 

With  regard  to  the  organs  that  transport  the  liquids 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  into  the  circulating  sys- 
tem, it  is  evident,  according  to  what  we  have  said,  in 
speaking  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  veins,  that  these  liquids  are  directly  absorbed  by 
the  veins,  and  transported  by  them  to  the  liver  and  the 
heart;  so  that  the  direction  which  these  liquids  follow, 
in  order  to  reach  the  veins,  is  much  shorter  than  is  ge- 
nerally admitted,  viz.  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  me- 
senteric glands,  and  the  thoracic  duct."— Mugcndic's 
Physiology. 

The  urine  of  a  healthy  man  is  divided  in  general 
into, 

1.  Crude,  or  that  which  is  emitted  one  or  two  hours 
after  eating.  This  is  fur  the  most  part  aqueous,  and 
'iften  vitiated  by  some  kinds  of  food. 

2.  Coded,  which  is  eliminated  some  hours  after  the 
digestion  of  the  food,  as  that  which  is  emitted  in  the 
morning  after  sleeping.  This  is  generally  in  smaller 
quantity,  thicker,  more  coloured,  more  acrid  than  at 
any  other  lime.  Of  such  cocted  urine,  the  colour  is 
usually  citrine,  and  not  unhandsome. 

The  degree  of  heat  agrees  With  that  of  the  blood. 
Hence  in  atmospheric  air  it  is  warmer,  as  is  perceived 
if  the  hand  be  washed  with  urine.  The  specific  gra- 
vity is  greater  than  waler,  and  that  emitted  in  the 
morning  is  always  heavier  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  smrlt  of  lush  urine  is  not  disagreeable.  The 
taste  is  saltish  and  nauseous.  The  emsisttnc*  is  somi  - 
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what  thicker  than  water.  The  quantity  depends  on 
that  of  the  liquid  drink,  its  diuretic  nature,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 

Changes  of  urine  in  the  air.— Preserved  in  an  open 
vessel,  it  remains  pellucid  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
there  is  perceived  at  the  bottom  a  nubecula,  or  little 
cloud,  consolidated  as  it  were  from  the  gluten.  This 
nubecula  increases  by  degrees,  occupies  all  the  urine, 
and  renden  it  opaque.  The  natural  smell  is  changed 
into  a  putrid  cadaverous  one  ;  and  the  surface  is  now 
generally  covered  with  a  cuticle,  composed  of  very 
minute  crystals.  At  length,  the  urine  regains  its  trans- 
parency, and  the  colour  is  changed  from  a  yellow  to  a 
brown  ;  the  cadaverous  smell  passes  into  an  alkaline, 
and  a  brown,  grumous  sediment  falls  to  the  bottom, 
filled  with  white  particles,  deliquescing  in  the  air,  and 
soconglutinatedas  to  form,  as  it  were,  little  soft  calculi. 

Thus  two  sediments  are  distinguishable  in  the 
urine;  the  one  white  and  gelatinous,  and  separated  in 
the  beginning ;  the  other  brown  and  grumous,  deposited 
by  the  urine  when  putrid. 

Spontaneous  degeneration. — Of  all  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  the  urine  first  pu'.rities.  In  summer,  alter  a  few 
hours  it  becomes  turbid,  and  sordidly  black;  then 
deposites  a  copious  sediment,  and  exhales  a  fetor  like 
that  of  putrid  cancers,  which  at  length  becomes  cada- 
verous. Putrid  urine  effervesces  with  acids,  and,  if 
distilled,  gives  oil',  before  water,  a  urinous  volatile 
spirit. 

The  properties  of  healthy  urine  are, 

1.  Urine  reddens  paper  stained  with  turnsole  and 
with  the  juice  of  radishes,  and  therefore  contains  an 
acid.  This  acid  has  been  generally  considered  as  the 
phosphoric,  but  Thenard  has  shown  that  in  reality  it  is 
the  acetic. 

2.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  be  poured  into  fresh 
urine,  a  white  powder  precipitates,  which  lias  the  pro- 
perties of  phosphate  of  lime. 

3.  If  the  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated  from  urine 
be  examined,  a  little  magnesia  will  be  found  mixed 
vviih  it.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained 
that  this  is  owing  to  a  little  phosphate  of  m«r 
which  urine  contains,  and  which  is  decomposed  by 
the  alkali  employed  to  precipitate  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Proust  informs  us  that  carbonic  acid  exists  in 
urine,  and  that  its  separation  occasions  the  froth 
which  appears  during  the  evaporation  ol  urine. 

5.  Proust  has  observed,  that  urine  kept  in  new  casl>- 
depositee  small  crystals,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  and 
fall  to  powder.  These  crystals  possess  the  properties 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

6.  When  fresh  urine  cools,  it  often  lets  fall  a  biick 
coloured  precipitate,  which  Scheele  first  ascertained  to 
be  crystals  of  uric  acid.  All  urine  contains  this  acid. 
even  when  no  sensible  precipitate  appears  when  il 
cools. 

7.  During  intermitting  fevers,  and  especially  during 
diseases  of  the  liver,  a  copious  sediment  of  a  brick-red 
colour  is  deposited  from  urine.  This  sediment  contains 
the  rosacic  and  of  Proust. 

8.  If  fresh  urine  lie  evaporated  to  the  consistence  ol 
a  syrup,  and  muriatic  acid  be  then  poured  into  it,  a 
precipitate  appears  which  possesses  the  properties  of 
benzoic  acid. 

9.  When  an  infusion  of  tannin  is  dropped  into  urine, 
a  white  precipitate  appears,  having  the  properties  of 
the  combination  of  tannin  and  albumen,  or  gelatine. 
Their  quantity  in  healthy  urine  is  very  small,  often 
indeed  not  sensible.  Cruickshanks  found  that  tin-  pre- 
cipitate afforded  by  tannin  in  healthy  urine  amounted 
to  l-2I0th  part  of  the  weight  of  the  Urine 

10.  If  urine  be  evaporated  by  a  slow  fire  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thick  syrup,  it  assumes  a  deep  brown 
colour,  and  exhales  a  foetid  ammoniacal  odour.  When 
allowed  to  cool,  it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  crystal.' 
composed  of  all  the  component  parts  of  urine.  If  four 
times  its  weight  of  alkohol  be  poured  into  this  mass,  at 
intervals,  and  a  slight  heal  be  applied,  the  greatest  part 
is  dissolved.  The  alkohol  which  has  acquired  a  brown 
colour  is  to  be  decanted  ofl,  and  distilled  in  a  retort  in 
a  sand  heat  1 11 1  the  mixture  has  boiled  for  some  lime, 
and  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  svilip.  By  li.:s  time 
the  whole  of  the  alkohol  has  passed  off,  and  the  mat 
tiM,  on  cooling,  crystallizes  in  quadrangular  plates, 
which  intersect  each  ,.ii,c-.  This  substance  Is  nrea, 
which  composes  It-SOtta  of  the  urine,  provided  the 
watcrv  part  be  excluded.    i»  is  this  substance  which 
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onatactcrtaea  itrim,  and  constitutes  it  u  net  it  is,  and  to 
Which  tiic  grmtci  patt  of  the  very  singular  phenomena 
of  urine  arc  to  bo  ascribed. 

11.  According  to  Fouroroyoad  Vauqitelin,  the  colour 
of  urine  depends  upon  the  uren;  the  greater  tin 
p<  rtion  of  urea  the  deeper  tin: colour.  Hut  Proust  lias 
delected  a  resinous  matin-  in  mini- similar  to  the  resin 
of  bile,  and  te  tins  substance  lie  nacribca  the  eoluui  of 
urine. 

IS.  If  urine  be  slowly  evaporated  to  the  consistent  e 
of  a  syrup,  a  number  of  crystals)  make  their  appearance 
i>n  its  surface;  these  possess  tito  properties  of  the  Muri- 
ate of  soda 

13.  The  saline  residuum  which  remains  nfter  the 
separation  of  urea  from  crystallized  urine  by  means  of 
alkohol,  lias  been  long  known  by  the  names  of  fusible 
salt  of  urine,  and  uticrocesmic  salt.  When  these  sails 
are  examined,  tiny  are  found  to  have  the  properties  of 
phosphates.  The  rhoiuhoidal  prisms  consist  of  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  united  to  a  little  phosphate  of  s,nla, 
the  rectangular  tables,  on  the  contrary,  are  phosphate 
of  soda  united  to  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  ol  am- 
monia; urins  then  contains  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  ammonia. 

14.  When  urine  is  cautiously  evaporated  a  lew  cubic 
crystals  are  often  deposited  among  the  other  salts. ; 
these  crystals  have  the  properties  of  murtatz  of  am- 
monia. 

15.  When  urine  is  boiled  in  a  silver  basin,  it 
blackens  the  basin,  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine  be  large, 
small  crusts  of  sulphurct  of  silver  may  be  detached. 
Hence  we  see  that  urine  contains  sulphur. 

Urine  then  contains  the  following  substances: 

1.  Water.  10.  Albumen. 

2.  Acetic  acid.  11.  Urea. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime.  12.  Resin 

4.  Phosphate  of  magnesia.  13.  Muriate  of  soda. 

5.  Carbonic  acid.  14.  Phosphate  of  soda. 

6.  Carbonate  of  lime.  15.  Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

7.  Uric  acid.  ltj.  Muriate  of  ammonia. 
3.  Rosacic  acid.  17.  Sulphur. 

9.  Benzoic  acid. 

According  to  Berzelius,  healthy  human  urine  is 
composed  of,  water  933,  urea  30.10,  sulphate  of  potassa 
3.71,  sulphate  of  soda  3.16,  phosphate  of  soda  2.94,  mu- 
riate of  soda  4.45,  phosphate  of  ammonia  1.65,  muriate 
3f  ammonia  1.50,  free  acetic  acid,  with  lactate  of  am- 
monia, animal  matter  soluble  in  alkohol,  urea  adhering 
to  the  preceding,  altogether  17.14,  earthy  phosphates 
with  a  trace  of  fluate  of  lime  1.0,  uric  acid  1,  mucus  of 
the  bladder  0.32,  silica  0.03,  in  1000.0 

No  liquor  in  the  human  body,  however,  is  so  vari- 
able, in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  as  the  urine; 
fcr  it  varies, 

1.  In  respect  to  age:  in  the  falus  it  is  inodorous, 
insipid,  and  almost  aqueous  ;  but  as  the  infant  grows, 
it  becomes  more  acrid  and  foetid ;  and  in  old  age  more 
particularly  so. 

2.  In  respect  to  drink  ;  it  is  secreted  in  greater  quan- 
tity, and  of  a  more  pale  colour,  from  cold  and  copious 
draughts.  It  becomes  green  from  an  infusion  of  Chi- 
nese tea. 

3.  In  respect  to  food  :  from  eating  the  heads  of  aspa- 
ragus, or  olives,  it  contracts  a  peculiar  smell ;  from  the 
fruit  of  the  opunlia,  it  becomes  red  ;  and  from  fasting, 
turbid. 

4.  Ik  rcvpect  to  medicines :  from  the  exhibition  of 
rhubarb-root,  it  becomes  yellow;  from  cassia-pulp, 
green;  and  from  turpentine  it  acquires  a  violet  odour. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  the  year;  in  the  winter 
the  urine  is  more  copious  and  aqueous;  but  in  the 
summer,  from  the  increased  transpiration,  it  is  more 
sparing,  higher  coloured,  and  so  acrid  that  it  sometimes 
occasions  strangury.  The  climate  induces  the  same 
difference. 

<i.  In  respect  of  the  muscular  motion  of  tlie  body : 
it  s  secreted  more  sparingly,  and  concentrated  by 
n»)ion;  and  is  more  copiously  diluted,  and  rendered 
mcri  crude  by  rest. 

7.  In  respect  of  the  affections  of  the  mind:  thus 
fright  makes  the  urine  pale. 

r/se. — The  urine  is  an  excrementitious  fluid,  like 
lixivium,  by  which  the  human  body  is  not  only  liberated 
from  the  superfluous  water,  but  also  from  the  super- 
fluous salts,  and  animal  earth;  and  is  defended  from 
corruption. 

Lastly,  the  vis  medicatrix  natura  sometimes  climi- 
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nates   many  morbid   and   acrid  substances  w  llh    llif. 
Urine;  as  may  be  observed  in  levers,  dropaiel 

Urine,  retention  of.  A  want  of  the  ordinary 
secretion  of  urine.  In  retention  of  urine  there  is  no;  < 
secreted:  in  a  suppression,  the  urine  is  secreted  bit 
cannot  be  avoided. 

Urine,  suppression  of.    See  Ischuria. 

UROCR1  SIA.  (Prom  uvpov,  urine,  and  jpirui.  16 
judge.  The  judgment  formed  of  diseases  by  the  inspec 
Hon  oi'  urine. 

1'KoKKll.l"  \.    (From  avpov,  the  urine,  and  ptu, 
How  )     A  discharge  of  the  urine. 

UROSCO'PIA.  (From  cvoov,  the  urine,  and  cr*oir*v. 
to  inspect.)  Inspection  of  urine,  that  a  judgment  .' 
diseases  may  be  made  from  its  appearance. 

1'itsis.i  radix.  The  root  of  the  plant  called  bald 
money.    See  JBSthttsa  m«*ei. 

I!  US  IN  B,     Ursinus.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  bear. 

URSUS.     1.  The  bear. 

2.  The  name  el'  a  genus  of  animals.  Class,  Mam- 
malia;  Order,    Firm,     It  comprehends  the   several 

kinds  of  bars,  the  badger,  and  racoon. 

URTI'CA.  (.lb  untido  ;  because  it  excites  an  itch 
ing  and  pustules  like  those  produced  by  tire.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liunteau  system 
Class,  Mnuaria  ;  Order,  Tctrandria.    The  nettle. 

-.  The  pharmacofMBtal  name  of  the  common  nettle 
See  '  'rtica  dioita, 

Urtica  dioica.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com 
mon  stinging-nettle.  This  plant  is  well  known,  and 
though  generally  despised  as  a  noxious  weed,  has 
been  long  used  for  medical,  culinary,  and  economical 
purposes.  The  young  shoots  in  the  spring  possess  diu- 
retic and  antiscorbutic  properties,  and  are  with  these 
intentions  boiled  and  eaten  instead  of  cabbage  greets. 

Urtica.  horti'a.     See  jLamium  album 

Urtica  pililuera.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
pillbearing  nettle.  Urtica  romana.  The  seed  was 
formerly  given  against  diseases  of  the  chest,  but  is  now 
deservedly  forgotten.  To  raise  an  irritation  in  para 
lytic  limbs,  the  fresh  plant  may  be  employed  as  pro- 
ducing a  more  permanent  sting  than  the  common 
nettle. 

Urtica  romana.     See  Urtica  piluliftra. 

Urtica  (treks.  The  systematic  name  of  a  leas 
nettle  than  the  dioica,  and  possessing  similar  virtues. 

URTICA'RIA.  (From  urtica,  a  nettle.)  Fcbris 
urticata ;  Urcdo ;  Purpura  urticata ;  Scarlatiuci 
urtica.  The  nettle-rash.  A  species  of  exanthema tous 
fever,  known  by  pyrexia  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin 
like  that  produced  by  the  sting  of  the  nettle.  The  little 
elevations,  called  the  nettle-rash,  often  appear  instanta 
neously.  especially  if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratched. 
and  seldom  stay  many  hours  in  the  same  place,  ami 
sometimes  not  many  minutes.  No  part  of  the  body  is 
exempt  from  them  ;  and  where  many  of  them  rise 
together,  and  continue  an  hour  or  two,  the  parts  are 
often  considerably  swelled,  which  particularly  happens 
in  the  arms,  face,  and  hands.  These  eruptions  will 
continue  to  infest  the  skin,  sometimes  in  one  place  anil 
sometimes  in  another,  for  one  or  two  hours  together, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  perhaps  for  the  greatest 
part  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  some  constitutions  they 
last  only  a  few  days,  in  others  many  months. 

URTICA'TIO.  (From  urtica,  a  nettle.)  The 
whipping  a  paralytic  or  benumbed  limb  with  nettle*, 
in  order  to  restore  its  feeling. 

U'SNEA.     See  Lichen  sazatilis. 

Utera'ria.  (From  uterus,  the  womb.)  Medicines 
appropriated  to  d istases  of  the  womb. 

UTERINE.     Uterinus.    Appcrtainingto  the  uterus. 

Uterine  fury.     See  jYymphomania. 

U'TERUS.  Yartpa.  Matrix;  Jigcr  natures, 
Jlystera  ;  Mtlra  ;  Utriculus.  The  womb.  A  spongy 
receptacle  resembling  a  compressed  pear,  situated  In 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  above  the  vagina,  and  between 
the  urinary  bladder  and  rectum. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  resembles  that  of  an  oblong 
pear  flattened,  with  the  depressed  sides  placed  toward  i 
the  ossa  pubis  and  sacrum;  but,  in  the  impregnated 
state,  it  becomes  more  oval,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  distention.  For  the  convenience  of  description, 
and  for  some  practical  purposes,  the  uterus  is  distin- 
guished into  three  parts.  The  fundus,  the  body,  and 
the  cervix  ;  the  upper  part  is  called  the  fundus,  the 
lower  the  cervix  ;  the  space  between  them,  the  extenl 
of  which  is  undefined,  the  body.    The  uterus  is  uhout 
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tnree  inches  n>  length,  about  two  in  breadth  at  the 
fundus,  and  one  at  the  cervix.  Its  thickness  is  dif- 
ferent at  the  fundus  and  cervix,  being  at  the  former 
usually  rather  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  at  the  latter 
somewhat  more  ;  and  this  thickness  is  preserved 
throughout  pregnancy,  chiefly  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  veins  and  lymphatics;  there  being  a  smaller  change 
in  the  size  of  the  arteritis.  But  there  is  so  great  a 
variety  in  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  uterus  in 
different  women,  independent  of  the  states  of  virginity, 
marriage,  or  pregnancy,  as  to  prevent  any  very  ac- 
curate mensuration.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  corres- 
ponds wilh  the  external  form  ;  that  of  the  cervix  leads 
front  the  os  uteri,  where  it  is  very  small,  in  a  straight 
direction,  to  the  fundus,  where  it  is  expanded  into  a 
triangular  form,  with  two  of  the  angles  opposed  to  tire 
entrance  into  the  Fallopian  tubes  ;  and  at  the  place  of 
junction  between  the  cervix  and  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
the  cavity  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  any  other  part.  There 
is  a  swell  or  fulness  of  all  the  parts  towards  the  cavity, 
which  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  prominent  line 
running  longitudinally  through  its  middle.  The  villous 
coat  of  the  vagina  is  reflected  over  the  os  uteri,  and 
is  continued  into  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus.  The  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  is 
corrugated  in  a  beautiful  manner,  but  the  rugie,  or 
wrinkles,  which  are  longitudinal,  lessen  as  they  ad- 
vance into  the  uterus,  the  fundus  of  which  is  smooth. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  ruga;  are  small  orifices, 
.'ike  those  in  the  vagina,  which  discharge  a  mucus, 
serving,  besides  other  purposes,  that  of  closing  the  os 
uteri  very  curiously  and  perfectly  during  pregnancy. 
The  substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  yery  firm,  is 
composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and 
muscular  fibres,  curiously  interwoven  and  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane.  The  muscular  fibres 
are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  appear  also  in  their  texture 
somewhat  different  from  muscular  fibres  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  sper- 
matic and  hypogastric.  The  spermatic  arteries  arise 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the 
emulgents,  and  sometimes  from  the  enmlgents.  They 
pass  over  the  psoa;  muscles  behind  the  pei  iionauin,  enter 
between  the  two  lamina;  or  duplicatnres  of  the  peii- 
ton.-eum  which  form  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus, 
and  proceed  to  the  uterus,  near  the  fundus  of  which 
they  insinuate  themselves,  giving  branches  in  their 
passage  to  theovnria  and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  hypo- 
gastric arteries  are  on  each  side  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  internal  iliacs.  They  pass  to  the  sides  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  sending  off  a  number  of  smaller 
branches,  Which  dip  into  its  substance.  Some  branches 
also  are  reflected  upwards  to  the  fundus  uteri,  which 
anastomose  with  the  spermatic  arteries,  and  others  are 
reflected  downwards,  supplying  the  vagina.  The 
veins  which  reconduct  the  blood  from  the  uterus  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  size  in  the  unimpregnated 
state  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  arteries;  but  their 
enlargement  during  pregnancy  is  such,  that  the  orifices 
of  some  of  them,  when  divided,  will  admit  even  of 
the  end  of  a  small  finder.  The  veins  anastomose  in 
the  manner  of  the  arteries  which  they  accompany  out 
of  the  Uterus,  and  then,  having  the  same  names  With 
the  arteries,  spermatic  and  hypogastric,  the  former 
proceeds  to  the  vena  cava  on  the  riuhl  side,  and  on  the 
left  to  the  emulgent  vein  ;  and  the  latter  to  the  internal 
iliac. 

From  the  substance  and  surfaces  of  the  uterus  an 
infinite  number  of  lymphatics  arise,  which  follow  th 
course  of  the  hypogastric  and  spermatic  blood-vessels. 

The  first  pass  into  Ihe gland  of  the  internal  iliac  plexus, 
and  the  other  into  the  glands  which  are  situated  near 
Hie  origin  of  the  spermatic  arteries.  Of  these  IS' ink 
first  gave  a  delineation. 

The  uterus  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  lower 
mesocollc  plexus,  and  from  two  small  flat  circular  gan- 
glions, which  are  Situated  behind  the  rectum.  These 
ganglions  are  joined  by  a  number  of  small  branches 
iron)  the  third  ail(l  fourth  sacral  nerves.  The  ovaiia 
derive  their  nerves  from  the  renal  plexus.  By  the 
great  number  of  nerves,  these  parts  are  rendered  very 
irritable,  but  it  is  by  those  branches  which  the  uterus 
receives  from  the  intercostal,  thai  the  Intimate  consent 
oetween  it  ami  various  other  parts  is  chiefly  preserved. 
The  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  have  been  described 
in  a  very  different  manner  by  anatomists,  some  of 
whom  h>ivc  asserted  that  its  substance  was  chiefly 
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muscular,  with  fibres  running  in  transverse,  orbistuar 
or  reticulated  order,  while  others  have  contended  tliaj 
there  were  no  muscular-  nines  whatever  in  the  uterus. 
In  tilt  unimpregnated  uterus,  when  boiled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  more  perfect  examination,  he  former  seems 
to  be  a  true  representation;  and  when  the  uterus  is 
distended  towards  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  these 
fibres  are  veiy  thinly  scattered  ;  but  they  may  be  dis- 
covered in  a  circular  direction,  at  the  junction  between 
llie  body  and  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  surrounding 
the  entrance  of  each  Fallopian  tube  in  a  similar  order. 
Yet  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  attubule  the  time 
of  labour  to  its  muscular  fibres  only,  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  power  of  a  muscle  by  the  number  of  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed,  unless  it  is  presumed  that  those 
of  the  uterus  are  stronger  than  in  common  muscles. 
With  respect  to  tne  glands  of  the  Uterus,  none  are 
discoverable  dispersed  through  its  substance  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cervix;  between  the  rug*  there 
are  lacuna;  which  secrete  mucus,  and  there  are  small 
follicles  at  the  edge  of  the  os  uteri.  These  last  are 
only  observable  in  a  slate  of  pregnancy,  when  they  are 
much  enlarged.  From  the  angles  at  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  two  processes  of  an  irregular  round  torn)  ori- 
ginate, called  from  the  name  of  the  first  describer,  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  They  are  about  three  inches  in 
length,  and,  becoming  smaller  in  their  progress  from 
the  uterus,  have  an  uneven, fringed  termination,  called 
the  fimbria;.  The  canal  which  passes  through  these 
tubes  is  extremely  small  at  their  origin,  but  it  is  gradually 
enlarged,  ami  terminates  with  a  patulous  orifice,  ihe 
diameter  of  Which  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  sur- 
rounded by  the  fimbria;.  It  is  also  lined  by  a  very  fine 
vascular  membrane,  formed  into  serpentine  plica;. 
Through  this  canal  the  communication  between  the 
uterus  and  ovaiia  is  preserved.  The  Fallopian  tubes 
are  wrapped  in  diiplicatures  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus;  but  a 
portion  of  their  extremities,  thus  folded,  hang  loose 
on  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  From  each  lateral  angle  of 
the  uterus,  a  little  before  and  below  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  the  round  ligaments  arise,  which  are  coni[Hjsed 
of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a  fibrous 
structure.  These  are  connected  together  by  cellular 
membrane,  and  the  whole  is  much  enlarged  during 
pregnancy.  They  receive  their  outward  covering  from 
the  peritoneum,  and  pa*s  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
ring  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  to  the  groin, 
wliere  the  vessels  subdivide  into  small  branches,  and 
terminate  at  the  Dions  veneris  and  continuous  parts. 
From  the  insertion  of  these  ligaments  into  the  groin, 
the  reason  appears  why  Ihat  part  generally  sufii  is  in 
all  the  diseases  and  alfeclions  of  the  uterus,  and  Why 
the  inguinal  elands  are  in  women  so  often  found  in  it 
morbid  or  enlarged  state.  The  duplicatuies  of  ths 
peritoneum,  in  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovari  1 
are  involved,  are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the 
uterus.  These  prevent  the  entanglement  of  the  pa  is, 
and  are  conductors  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  as  the 
mesentery  is  of  those  of  the  intestines.  Both  therou  id 
and  broad  ligaments  alter  their  position  during  pre  ■- 
nancy,  appearing  to  rise  lower  and  more  forward  thai 
in  the  unimpregnated  state.  Their  use  is  supposed  to  b  • 
that  of  preventing  the  descent  of"  the  uterus,  and  tr 
regulate  its  direction  when  it  ascends  into  the  cavity 
ot  the  abdomen;  but  whether  they  answer  these  pur 
poses  may  be  much  doubted.  The  use  of  the  womb  is 
lor  menstruation,  conception,  nutrition  of  the  foetus 
and  parturition.  The  uterus  is  liable  to  many  diseases! 
the  principal  of  which  are  retroversion  and  its  falling: 
down,  hydatids,  dropsy  of  the  uterus,  moles,  polypes. 
ulceration,  cancer.  &c.  '     ' 

Ftf.ius,  kktkoversio*  of.  Bvthetrrm  retrnver- 
Bton,  such  a  Change  of  the  position  of  the  uterus  is 
understood,  that  the  fundus  is  turned  backwards  an  I 
downwards  upon  its  cervix,  between  Ihe  va-ina  and 
rectum,  and  the  os  uteri  is  turned  forwards  to  the 
pubis,  and  upwards, in  proportion  to  the  descent  of  the 
iuik  us,  so  ihat  by  an  examination  pet  eagimm,  it  can- 

not  be  felt,  or  not  without  dithcullv.  When  lite  uterus 
ls,  retroverted.  By  the  same  examination  there  mar 
also  be  perceived  a  lame  round  tumour,  Occupying  the 
inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  pressing 
the  vagina  towards  the  pubes.  By  an  examination 
per  anum,  the  same  tumour  maybe  felt,  pressing  the 
rectum  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  if  both  these 
examinations  are   made   m   the  same   time,  We  may 
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eeantty  discover  that  the  tumour  is  confined  within  the 
vagina  and  rectum.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the 
retroversion  which  may  be  gained  by  these  examina- 
tions, it  is  found  to  be  accompanied  with  other  very 
distinguishing  symptoms.  There  is  in  every  case, 
together  with  extreme  pain,  a  suppression  of  urine; 
and  fcy  the  continuance  of  this  distention  of  the  blad- 
der, the  tumour  formed  by  it  in  the  abdomen  often 
equals  in  size,  and  resembles  in  shape  the  uterus  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  months  of  pregnancy ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  suppression  of  urine  is 
frequently  absolute  only  before  the  retroversion  of  the 
litem*  or  during  the  time  it  is  retro  verted;  for  when 
the  retroversion  is  completed,  there  is  often  a  discharge 
of  urine,  so  as  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  distention 
of  the  bladder,  though  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
remove  it.  There  is  also  an  obstinate  constipation  of 
the  bowels,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  retroverted 
uterus  upon  the  rectum,  which  renders  the  injection 
of  a  clyster  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  ltut  it 
appears  that  all  the  painful  symptoms  are  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  tlie  suppression  of  urine;  for  none  of 
those  parts  which  are  apt  to  sympathize  in  affections 
or  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  disturbed  by  its  retrover- 
sion. The  retroversion  of  the  uterus  has  generally 
occurred  about  the  thiid  month  of  pregnancy,  and 
sometimes  afterdelivery  it  may  likewise  happen,  where 
the  uterus  is,  from  any  cause,  enlarged  to  the  size  it 
acquires  about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  but  not 
with  such  facility  as  in  the  pregnant  state,  because  the 
enlargement  is  then  chiefly  at  the  fundus.  If  the 
uterus  is  but  little  enlarged,  or  if  it  be  enlarged  beyond 
a  certain  time,  it  cannot  well  be  retroverted;  for,  in 
the  first  case,  should  the  cause  of  a  retroversion  exist, 
the  weight  at  the  fundus  would  be  wanting  to  produce 
it;  and  in  the  latter  the  uterus  would  be  raised  above 
the  projection  of  tlie  sacrum,  and  supported  by  the 
spine. 

Utrica'ria.    (From  titer,  a  bottle :  so  called  from 
its  appendages  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  resembling  bot- 
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ties,  to  contain  water.)     A  name  of  the  nepenthes,  or 
wonderful  plant. 

UTRl'CUDUS.     (Dim.  of  utcr,  a  bottle  :  so  called 
from  its  shape.)     1.  The  womb. 

2.  A  little  bladder.     Applied  by  botanists  to  a  -  -p. 
of  capsule,  which  varies  in  thickness,  never  op. 
any  valve,  and  falls  oil' with  the  seed.     Sir  J.  E 
believes  it  never  contains  more  than  one  seed,  of  which 
it  is  most  commodiouslv,  in  botanical  lair 
an  external  coat,  rather  than  a  capsule.     Ge;rtn< 
plies  it  to  Cluenopodium  and  Clematis:  intheiorwei 

it  seems  to  be  pellicula  ;  in  the  latter,  testa.— Smith. 

U'VA.     (I'm,  <c,  f . ;  Quasi  uvida,  from  ius  juice. 
1.    An  unripe  grape. 

2.  A  tumour  on  the  eye  resembling  a  grape. 

Ova.  sruina.     Crane-berries.     The  i> 
Oiycoccos  erythroearput.  They  are  brought  from  Ncv. 
England,  and  ace  reckoned  antiscorbutic. 

Uva  fassa  major.   The  raisin.    See  Vitia  tii'ni 

Ova  passa  minor.    The  dried  currant.    See  VxU 
corinthica. 

UVA.  i  rsi.    Bear's  whortleberry.    Seedrbutu 
ursi. 

U'VEA.     (From  una,  an  unripe  grape  :  so  called  be- 
cause, in  beasts,  which  the  ancients  chiefly  dissi 

it  is  like  an  unripe  grape.)    Tin-  posterior  lamina 

Choroid  membrane. 

U'Vl'LA.      (Dim.   ol    uva,  a  grape.)      Caluu 
Cion ,   Oar/rarcon  ;  Column  a  oris  ;  Ourffiilio;   lnt< 
siptum.     The  small  conical  fleshy  substance  banging 
in  the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulum  pnlati,  over  tile 
root  of  the  tongue.    It  is  composed  of  ihe  common 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  a  small  muscle  n 
bling  a  worm  which  arises  from  the  union  of  tin 
tine  bone,  and  descends  to  the  tip  of  the  uvula.     Ii  u  as 
called  Potato  stapkilinus,  by  Douglas,  and  Stapkilinns 
epistaphilinus,  by  Winslow.    By  its  contraction,  the 
uvula  is  raised  up. 

UVULA'RIA.     (From  uvula ;  because  it  cured  i 
eases  of  the  uvula.)    See  Ruscus  hypoglossal. 
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«7"A'CCA.    The  cow.    See  Milk. 
"    VACCA'RIA.     (From  vacca,  a  cow;  because  it  is 
coveted  by  cows.)     The  herb  cow's-basil. 

VACCINATION.  The  insertion  of  the  matter  to 
produce  the  cow-pox.     See  Variola  vaccina, 

VACCINIA.      See  Variola  vaccina. 

VACCl'NIL'M.  (Quasi  baceinium,  from  its  berry.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuran  system. 
Class,  Octandria;  Order,  .Mouotrynia. 

Vaccisiim  myrtillus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  myrtle-berry.  The  berries  which  are  directed  in 
pharmacopoeias  by  the  name  of  baccai  myrtdlorum,  are 
the  fruit  of  this  plant.  Prepared  with  vinegar  they 
are  esteemed  as  antiscorbutics,  and  when  dry  possess 
astringent  virtues. 

Vaccisium  oxycoccos.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cranberry  plant.  Oxycoccos  palustris ;  Vaccinia 
palustris;  Vitis  idaa  palustris.  Moor-berry.  Cran- 
berry. These  berries  are  inserted  in  some  pharmaco- 
poeias. They  are  about  the  size  of  our  haws,  and  are 
pleasantly  acid,  and  cooling,  with  which  intention  they 
are  used  medicinally  in  Sweden.  In  this  country  they 
are  mostly  preserved  and  made  into  tarts. 

Vaccimum  vitis  id.ka.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  red  whortleberry.  Vitis  idxa.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  vaceinium  vitis  ida>a,  of  Linrueus,  are  so  adstrin- 
gent  as  to  be  used  in  some  places  for  tanning.  They  are 
said  to  mitigate  the  pain  attendant  on  calculous  diseases 
when  given  internally  in  the  form  of  decoction.  The 
ripe  berries  abound  with  a  grateful  acid  juice ;  and  arc 
esteemed  in  Sweden  as  aperient,  antiseptic,  and  refri- 
geiant,  and  often  given  in  putrid  diseases. 

VAGTNA.  Vagina  uteri.  Tlie  canal  which  leads 
from  the  external  orifice  of  the  female  pudendum  to 
he  uterus.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  conical  form,  with  the 
-rarrowe6t  part  downwards,  and  is  described  as  being 
ive  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  about  two  in  diameter. 
But  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  it  is  capable 
3f  being  extended  to  tl>ose  dimerLsjons;  for  in  its  co«i 


mon  state,  the  os  uteri  is  seldom  found  to  be  more  than 
three  inches  from  the  external  orifice,  and  the  vagina 
is  contracted  as  well  as  shortened.  The  vagina  is 
composed  of  two  coats,  the  first  or  innermost  of  u  hicii 
is  villous,  interspersed  with  many  excretory  ducts,  and 
contracted  into  plicip,  or  small  transverse  folds,  parti- 
cularly at  the  fore  and  back  part,  but,  by  child-bearing, 
these  are  lessened  or  obliterated.  The  second  coat  is 
composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  in  which  muscular 
fibres  are  not  distinctly  observable,  but  which  are  en- 
dowed,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  contractile  powers 
like  a  muscle.  This  is  surrounded  by  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  connects  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  A 
portion  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  vagina  :s 
also  covered  by  the  peritonaeum.  The  entrance  of  tlie 
vagina  is  constricted  by  muscular  fibres,  Originating 
from  the  rami  of  the  pubis,  which  run  on  each  si«l<-  of 
the  pudendum,  surrounding  the  posterior  part,  and 
executing  an  equivalent  office,  though  they  cannot  be 
said  to  form  a  true  sphincter. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connect!  d  to  the  c  ir- 
cumference  of  the  os  uteri,  but  not  in  a  straight  lii  ,< 
so  as  to  render  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  a  continuation 
of  that  of  the  vagina.     For  the  latter  Btretchi 
the  former,  and,  being  joined  to  the  cervix,  is  reflect!  tl 
over  the  os  uteri,  which  by  this  mode  of  union,  is  sus- 
pended with  protuberant  lips  in  the  vagina,  and  pi 
milted  to  change  its  position  in  various  ways  and  direc 
tions.    When,  therefore,  these  parts  are  disteri 
unfolded  at  the  time  of  labour,  they  are  conn 
each  other,  and  there  is  no  part  which  can  be  considered 
as  the  precise  beginning  of  the  uterus  or  termination  i  I 
the  vagina. 

The  diseases  of  the  vagina  are,  first,  such  an  abb  re 
viation  and  contraction  as  render  it  unfit  foi 
for  which  it  was  designed  :  secondly,  a  cohe  ion  ol  : 
sides  in  consequence  of  preceding  ulceration:  third!; 
cicatrices  a  tier  an  ulceration  of  the  parts;  fourthly,    . 
ciescences ;  fifthly,  fluor  allius.    This  abl  revi 
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contraction  of  the  vagina,  which  usually  accompany 
oach  other,  are  produced  l>y  original  detective  forma- 
tion, and  they  are  seldom  discovered  before  the  time  of 
marriage,  the  consummation  Of  which  tliey  sometimes 
prevent.  The  curative  intentions  are  to  relax  the  parts 
'•if  the  use  of  emollient  applications,  and  to  dilate  them 
o  their  proper  size  by  sponge,  or  other  tents,  or,  which 
Are  more  effectual,  by  bougies  gradually  enlarged.  But 
the  circumstances  which  attend  this  disorder,  are  some- 
*  oies  such  as  might  lead  us  to  form  an  erroneous  opinion 
of  the  disease.  A  case  of  this  kind,  which  wns  under 
Dr.  Denman's  care,  from  the  strangury,  from  the  heat 
of  the  parts,  and  the  profuse  and  inflammatory  dis- 
charge, was  suspected  to  proceed  from  venereal  infec- 
tion; and  witli  that  opinion  the  patient  had  been  put 
epoiv  a  course  of  medicine  composed  of  quicksilver, 
for  several  weeks,  without  relief.  When  she  applied 
to  the  Doctor,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  submit  to  an 
('lamination,  and  found  the  vagina  rigid,  so  much  con- 
tracted as  not  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  nor 
more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  The  repeated, 
though  fruitless  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  com- 
l'lete  the  act  of  coition,  had  occasioned  a  considerable 
inflammation  upon  the  paits,  and  all  the  suspicious 
appearances  before  mentioned.  To  remove  the  inflam- 
mation she  was  bled,  took  some  gentle  purgative  medi- 
cines, used  an  emollient  fomentation,  and  afterward 
some  unctuous  applications  ;  she  was  also  advised  to 
live  separate  from  her  husband  for  some  time.  The 
inflammation  being  gone,  tents  of  various  sizes  were 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  which  it  was  distended, 
though  not  very  amply.  She  then  returned  to  her  hus- 
band, and  in  a  few  months  became  pregnant.  Her 
labour,  though  slow,  was  not  attended  with  any  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  She  was  delivered  of  a  full-sized 
cjild,  and  afterward  suffered  no  inconvenience.  An- 
other kind  of  constriction  of  the  external  parts  some- 
times occurs,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  spasm. 
By  the  violence  or  long  continuance  of  a  labour,  by  the 
morbid  state  of  the  constitution,  or  by  the  negligent  and 
improper  use  of  instruments,  an  inflammation  of  tho 
external  parts,  or  vagina,  is  sometimes  produced  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  endanger  a  mortification.  By  careful 
management  this  consequence  is  usually  prevented  ; 
but  in  some  cases,  when  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
was  prone  to  disease,  the  external  parts  have  sloughed 
away,  and  in  others,  equal  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
vagina.  But  the  effect  of  the  inflammation  is  usually 
confined  to  the  internal  or  villous  coat,  which  is  some- 
times cast  off  wholly  or  partially.  An  ulcerated  sur- 
face being  thus  left,  when  the  disposition  to  heal  has 
taken  place,  cicatrices  have  been  formed  of  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  ulcera- 
tion, and  there  being  no  counteraction  to  the  contrac- 
tile state  of  the  parts,  the  dimensions  of  the  vagina  be- 
come much  reduced,  or,  if  the  ulceraiion  should  not  be 
healed,  and  the  contractibility  of  the  pans  continue  to 
operate,  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  being  brought  together, 
may  cohere,  and  the  canal  of  the  vagina  be  perfectly 
closed. 

Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  seldom  become  an  im- 
pediment to  the  connexion  between  the  sexes;  when 
they  do,  the  same  kind  of  assistance  is  required  as  was 
recommended  in  the  natural  contraction  or  abbrevia 
tion  of  the  part;  they  always  give  way  to  the  pressure 
of  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  time  of  labour,  though  in 
many  cases  with  great  difficulty.  Sometimes  the 
appeal  a  ncei  may  mislead  tbejudgmenl ;  for  the  above 
author  was  called  to  a  woman  in  labour,  who  was 
thought  to  have  become  pregnant,  though  the  hymen 
remained  unbroken;  but,  on  making  very  particular 
inquiry,  be  discovered  that  this  was  her  second  labour, 
•.ind  that  the  part,  which,  from  its  form  and  situation 
was  supposed  to  be  the  hymen,  with  a  small  aperture, 
vas  a  cicatrice,  or  unnatural  contraction  of  the  en- 
N  Nice  Into  the  vagina,  consequent  to  an  ulceration 
Di  the  part  alter  her  former  labour.  Fungous  ex- 
crescences arising  from  any  pait  of  the  vagina  or 
Uterus,  have  been  distinguished,  though  not  very  pro- 
pel ly,  by  the  general  term  polypus.    Sec  I'tlypus. 

Vaoina  or  NERVES.  The  outer  covering  of  nerves. 
By  some  it  is  said  to  be  a  production  of  the  pia  mater 
only,  and  by  others  of  the  dura  mater,  because  it 
agrees  with  it  in  tenacity,  colour,  and  texture. 

Vagina  of  TENDONS.     A  loose  membranous  sheath, 
formed  by  cellular  membrane,  investing  the  tendons, 
anil  containing  an  unctuous  juice,  «  llich  Issecreted  by 
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tho  vessels  of  its  internal  surface.     Canglicns   are 
nothing  more  than  an  accumulation  of  this  juice. 

VAGLNA'LIS  TUNICA.  See  Tunica  vaginalis 
testis. 

VAGINANS.  Sheathing:  applied  to  parts  of  am 
mals  and  plants,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  or  testicle  ;  to 
leaves  which  sheath  the  stem,  or  each  other,  as  in 
grasses  ;  and  to  the  leafstalk  of  the  Canna  indica. 
which  surrounds  the  stem  like  a  sheatli ;  hence petiolui 
vaginans. 

VAG1TUS.  The  cry  of  young  children;  also  the 
distressing  cry  of  persons  under  surgical  operation. 

VA'GtJM,  PAR.     See  Par  vagum 

VALERIAN.     See  Valeriana. 

Valerian,  ccltic.     See  Valeriana  cellica. 

Valerian,  garden.     See  Valeriana  liajor 

Valerian,  great.     See  Valeriana  major. 

Valerian,  less.     See  Valeriana. 

VALERIANA.  (From  Valerius,  who  first  par- 
ticularly described  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna'an  system.  Class,  Vriandna ;  Or- 
der, .Movogynia.    Valerian. 

2.  The  phaimacopceial  name  of  the  nild  valerian. 
See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

Valeriana  celtica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
JVardus  cellica.  Spica  celtica  dioscoi  idis,  Celtic 
nnrd.  The  root  of  this  plant,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  has 
been  recommended  as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and 
diuretic.  At  present  it  is  only  used  in  this  country  in 
the  theriacaand  mithridate,  though  its  sensible  qualities 
promise  some  considerable  medicinal  powers.  It  has 
a  moderately  strong  smeh,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  sub- 
acrid  taste. 

Valeriana  loccsta.  Jllbum  olus.  Corn  salad. 
This  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  an  early  salad. 
It  is  a  wholesome,  esculent  plant,  generally  aperient 
and  antiscorbutic. 

Valeriana  major.     See  Valeriana pku. 

Valeriana  minor.     See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Valeriana  minor.  Valeriana  sylvcsiris ;  JLenec 
lachanum.  Officinal  valerian;  Wild  valerian.  Va- 
leriana— Jloribus  lriandris,foliis  omnibus  pinnatis,  of 
Linnaus.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  long  extolled 
as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  epilepsy,  which  caused  it 
to  be  exhibited  in  n  variety  of  other  complaints  termed 
nervous,  in  which  it  has  been  found  highly  service 
able.  It  is  also  in  very  general  use  as  an  antispas- 
modic, and  is  exhibited  in  convulsive  hysterical  dis- 
eases. A  simple  and  volatile  tincture  are  directed  in 
the  pharmacopoeias. 

Valeriana  fhu.  The  systematic  name  of  the  gar 
den  valerian.  Valeriana  major.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  removing  rheumatism, 
especially  sciatica  ;  and  also  inveterate  epilepsies. 

Valeriana  sylvestris.    See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

Va'llum.  (From  va!las,a  hedge  stake :  so  called 
from  the  regular  trench-like  disposition  of  the  hairs.) 
The  eyebrows. 

VALSALVA,  Anton.  Maria,  was  burn  at  Imola. 
in  1GCC,  and  placed  at  a  proper  age  under  Malpighi,  at 
Bologna,  where  he  applied  so  closely  as  to  impair  his 
health.  He  took  his  degree  at  the  aje  of  twenty-one. 
and  connecting  surgery  with  physic,  acquit ed  high' 
reputation.  lie  simplified  the  instruments  in  use, 
banished  the  practice  of  cauterizing  the  arteries  after 
amputation,  and  employed  manual  operations  in  the 
cure  of  deafness.  In  1697,  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  university;  and  under  his  direction 
the  school  acquired  great  celebrity,  among  other  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  his,  Morgagin  must  be  reckoned 
whose  chief  work,  "DeSedibUS  el  Cavisis  Morborum," 
contains  many  dissections  by  Valsalva.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  life  he  became  corpulent  and  lethargic,  and 
in  1783  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic  stroke.  '  His 
museum  was  bequeathed  to  the  institute  of  Bologna 
and  his  surgical  instruments  to  the  Hospital  for  In-' 
curables.  The  principal  of  bis  works  is  a  treatise,  "  De 

Aiire  Humana  ;"  and  alter  his  death,  three  of  his  dissci 

tat  ions  on  anatomical  subjects  were  printed  by  Morgaeni. 

VALVA  (Talea;  from  valves,  to  fold  up.)  A 
thin  and  transparent  membrane  situated  within  cer- 
tain vessels,  as  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents,  ill 
office  of  which  appears  to  he  to  pi  event  the  content 
O!  the  vessel  from  flowing  back. 

Valve  oj  the  colon.     See  Intestine. 

Valve,  semilunar.     See  Semilunar  valvtt 
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f  alve,  tricuspid.     See  Tricuspid  calves. 
Valve,  triglochin.     See  Tricuspid  valves. 
VA'LVULA.     (From  valva,  a  ,alve,  of  which  it  is 
a  diminutive.)    A  little  valve. 

1.  Applied  to  the  valves  of  tile  venal  and  lymphatic 
system  ol"  animals. 

2.  In  botany,  to  the  parts  or  halves  of  a  capsule, 
which  split  open  when  the  seed  is  lipe. 

VaLVULa  COU.     See  Intestine. 
Valvula   kustacuu.     A  membranous  semilunar 
valve,  which  separates  the  right  auricle  from  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  first  described  by  Eustacbiua, 
Yaiaxla  mitralis.     See  Mitral  calces. 
Valvcla  semilunaris.     See  Semilunar  valuta. 
VaLvula  tkiolochinis.     See  Tricuspid  calves. 
Valvula  TOLPII.     See  Intestine. 
Valvi  L.t  cuNNtviiNTEs.  The  semilunar  folds  formed 
of  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestinum  duodenum,  and 
jejunum.    Their  use  appears  to  be  to  increase  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  intestines. 

Vankllok.     See  Epidemic  urn  vanilla. 
VANILLA,    See  Efidendrum  vanilla. 
VAPORARIUM.     (.From  capur,  vapour.)     A   va- 
pour-balh. 

VAPRECUL/E.  The  name  of  an  order  of  (Wants  in 
Linnaius's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  .Method,  consisting 
of  such  as  are,  and  have  a  inouopliylous  calyx,  like  a 
coloured  corolla. 

i'arec.    The  French  name  for  kelp. 
Va'ria.     (From  nanus,  changeable.)    The  sniall- 
X>x;  also  small  red  pimples  in  the  face. 

VARICE  LLA.  (Dim.  of  varia,  the  small-pox:  so 
;alled  from  its  being  changeable.)  Variola  lymphatica. 
The  chicken-pox.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Pyrexia:,  and  Order  Exanthemata,  of  Oullen,  known 
ly  moderate  synocha,  pimples  beating  some  resem- 
blance to  the  smallpox,  quickly  forming  pustules, 
which  contain  a  fluid  matter,  but  scarcely  purulent, 
and  alter  three  or  four  days  from  their  first  appearance, 
desquamate. 

VARICOCE'LE.  (From  varix,  a  distended  vein, 
and  07A17,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the 
scrotum,  or  spermatic  cord ;  hence  it  is  divided  into 
the  scrotal  varicocele,  which  is  known  by  the  appear- 
ance of  livid  and  tumid  veins  on  the  scrotum  ;  and 
varicocele  of  the  spermatic  cord,  known  by  feeling 
hard  vermiform  vessels  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic 
cord.  Varicocele  mostly  arises  from  excessive  walk- 
ing, running,  jumping,  wearing  of  trusses,  and  the  like, 
producing  at  first  a  slight  uneasiness  in  the  part,  which, 
of  not  remedied,  continues  advancing  towards  the  loins. 
VARIEGATUS.  Variegated:  applied  to  an  inter- 
mixture of  colours ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  some  plants, 
Jlmtha  rotundifolia,  &c. 

VAKl'OLA.  (From  varius,  changing  colour,  be- 
cause it  disfigures  the  skin.)  The  small-pox.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia?,  and  Order  Exanthe- 
mata, of  Cullen,  distinguished  by  synocha,  eruption  of 
led  pimples  on  the  third  day,  which  on  the  eighth  day 
contain  pus,  and  afterward  drying,  fall  oil" in  crusts. 

It  is  a  disease  of  a  very  contagious  nature,  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabia,  and 
in  which  there  arises  a  fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a 
number  of  little  inflammations  in  the  skin,  which 
proceed  to  suppuration,  the  matter  formed  thereby 
being  capable  of  producing  the  disorder  in  another  per- 
son. It  makes  its  attack  011  people  of  all  ages,  but  the 
young  of  both  sexes  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those 
who  are  much  advanced  in  life;  and  it  may  prevail  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 

The  small-pox  is  distinguished  into  the  distinct  and 
confluent,  implying  that  in  the  former  the  eruplions 
are  perfectly  separate  from  each  other,  and  that  in  the 
.atter  they  run  much  into  one  another. 

Eoth  species  are  produced  either  bv  breathing  air 
mpregnatcd  with  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  bodies 
.if  those  who  labour  under  the  disease,  or  by  the  intro- 
juclion  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  variolous  matter 
nto  the  habit  of  inoculation  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  difference  of  the  small-pox  is  not  owing  to  any  dif- 
ference in  the  contagion,  but  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  or  on  certain  circum- 
stances concurring  with  the  application  of  it. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  respect- 
'n?  the  effect  of  the  variolous  infection  on  the  foetus  in 
utcro :  a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  however,  h»» 
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been  rcco'.Jed,  to  ascertain  that  the  disease  may  be 
communicated  front  the  mother  to  the  child.  In  some 
cases,  the  body  of  the  child,  at  its  birth  has  been 
covered  with  pustules,  and  the  naiuie  of  the  disease 
has  been  niosi  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  inoculating 
with  matter  taken  from  the  pustules.  [11  other  < 
there  has  been  no  appearance  of  the  disease  at  th« 
birth,  but  an  eruption  and  other  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
case  have  appeared  so  parly,  as  10  ascertain  that  the 
Infection  must  have  been  received  previously  to  the 
removal  of  the  child  from  the  uterus. 

Four  different  states,  or  slaves,  are  to  be  observed  i iv 
the  small-pox:  first,  the  febrile ;  second,  the.  eruptive; 
third,  the  ruaturalive ;  and  fourth,  that  of  the  decline 
ti on  or  scabbing  When  the  diseuse  bos  arisen  uatu 
rally,  and  is  of  the  distinct  kind,  the  eruption  is  com 
moiily  preceded  by  a  redness  in  the  eyes,  soreness  ill 
the  throat,  pains  111  the  head,  back,  and  loins,  wcari 
ness  and  laintness,  altei  nate  fits  of  (111111111:.--.-.  and  heal 
thirst,  nausea,  inclination  to  vomit,  and  a  quick  pulse. 

In  some  instances,  these  symptoms  prevail  in  a  high 
degree,  and  in  others  they  ara  very  moderate  ami  tu- 
ning. In  very  young  children,  starlings  and  convul- 
sions are  apt  to  lake  place  a  short  time-  previous  10  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  always  giving  great  alarm 
to  those  not  conversant  with  the  frequency  of  the 
occuirence. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  fust  seizure, 
the  eruption  shows  itself  in  little  red  spols  on  the  lace 
neck,  and  breast,  and  these  continue  to  Increase  ill 
number  and  size  for  three  or  four  longer,  at  the  end  jf 
which  time  they  are  to  be  observed  dispersed  over 
several  parts  of  the  body. 

If  the  pustules  are  not  very  numerous,  the  febrile 
symptoms  will  generally  go  off  on  the  appearance  ot 
the  eruption,  or  then  will  become  very  moderate.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  a  number  of  little  spols  of  an 
erysipelatous  nature  lire  interspersed  among  the  pus- 
tules; but  those  generally  go  in  again,  as  soon  as  the 
suppuration  commences,  which  is  usually  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  at  which  period, a  small  vesicle,  cou- 
taining  an  almost  colourless  fluid,  may  be  observed 
upon  the  top  of  each  pimple.  Should  the  pustules  be 
perfectly  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  the 
suppuration  will  probably  be  completed  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day,  and  they  will  then  be  tilled  with  a  thick 
yellow  matter;  but  should  they  run  much  into  each 
other,  it  will  not  be  completed  till  some  days  later. 

When  the  pustules  are  very  thick  and  numerous  on 
the  face,  it  is  apt  about  this  time  to  become  much 
swelled,  and  the  eyelids  to  be  closed  up,  previous  to 
which,  there  usually  arises  a  hoarseness,  and  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  dis 
charge  of  viscid  saliva.  About  the  eleventh  day,  the 
swelling  of  the  face  usually  subsides,  together  with  the 
affection  of  the  fauces,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  same  in 
the  hands  and  feet,  alter  which  the  pustules  break,  and 
discharge  their  contents:  and  then  becoming  dry,  they 
fall  in  crusts,  leaving  the  skin  which  they  covered  of  a 
brown-red  colour,  which  appearai/ce  continues  for 
many  days.  In  those  cases  where  the  pustules  are 
large,  and  are  late  in  becoming  dry  and  falling  oil',  they 
are  very  apt  to  leave  pits  behind  them;  but  where  they 
are  small,  suppurate  quickly,  and  are  few  in  number 
they  neither  leave  any  marks  behind  lliein.uor  do  they 
occasion  much  ariectiou  of  the  system. 

In  the  confluent  small  pox,  the  fever  which  precedes 
the  eruption  is  much  more  violent  than  in  the  distinct, 
being  attended  usually  with  great  anxiety,  heat,  thirst, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  frequent  and  contracted  pulse, 
and  often  with  coma  or  delirium.  In  infants,  com  ill 
sive  fits  are  apt  to  occur,  which  either  prove  fatal  before 
any  eruption  appears,  or  they  usher  in  a  malignant 
species  of 'lie  disease. 

The  eruption  usually  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
third  day,  being  frequently  preceded  or  attended  with 
a  rosy  efflorescence,  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
measles;  but  the  fever,  although  it  suffers  some  slight 
remission  on  the  coming  out  of  the  eruption,  does  not 
go  off  as  in  the  distinct  kind;  on  the  contrary,  it  be- 
comes increased  alter  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  con 
tinues  considerable  throughout  the  remainder  of  ihe 
disease. 

As  the  erupt'on  advances,  the  face,  being  thick!) 
beset  with  pustules,  becomes  very  much  swelled,  the 
eyelids  tire  closi  d  up,  so  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of 
iHht  and  a  gentle  salivation  ensues,  which  toward* 
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flit*  elevenrn  day,  is  so  viscid  as  to  be  spit  up  with  great 
difliculty.  In  children,  a  diarrhoea  usually  attends  this 
stage  of  the  disease  instead  of  a  salivation,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  only  in  adults.  The  vesicles  on  the  top  of 
the  pimples  are  to  be  perceived  sooner  in  the  confluent 
small-pox  than  in  the  distinct ;  but  they  never  rise  to  an 
eminence  being  usually  flatted  in  ;  neither  do  they 
miive  to  proper  suppuration,  as  the  fluid  contained  in 
them,  instead  »f  becoming  yellow,  turns  i«  a  brown 
colour. 

About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  the  swelling  of  the 
face  usually  subsides,  and  then  the  hands  and  feet 
begin  to  puff  up  and  swell,  and  about  the  same  time 
.hevesicles  break,  and  pour  out  a  liquor  lliat  forms  into 
brown  or  black  crusts,  which,  upon  falling  i.tf,  leave 
deep  pits  behind  them  that  continue  for  life;  and  where 
the  pustules  have  run  much  into  each  Other,  they  then 
disfigure  and  scar  the  face  very  considerably. 

Sometimes  it  happens  thai  a  putreecency  of  the  Hunts 
takes  place  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  shows 
itself  in  livid  spots  interspersed  among  the  pustules,  and 
by  a  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  stool,  and  from  vai  ions 
parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever  which,  perhaps, 
bad  sulfered  some  slight  remission  from  the  lime  the 
eruption  made  its  appearance  lo  thai  of  maturation,  is 
often  renewed  with  considerable  violence  at  this  last- 
mentioned  period,  which  is  what  is  called  the  second- 
ary fever,  and  this  is  the  most  dangerous  stage  of  the 
disease.  It  has  been  observed,  even  among  (lie  vulgar, 
that  the  sinall-pox  is  apt  to  appear  immediately  before 
or  after  the  prevalence  of  the  measles.  Another  curi- 
ous observation  has  been  made  relating  to  the  symp- 
toms of  these  complaints,  namely,  that  if,  while  a 
patient  labours  under  the  small-pox,  he  is  seized  with 
the  measles,  the  course  of  the  former  is  retarded  till  the 
eruption  of  the  measles  is  finished.  The  measles 
appear,  for  instance,  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption 
of  smallpox;  the  progress  of  this  ceases,  till  the  mea- 
sles terminate  by  desquamation,  and  then  it  goes  on  in 
the  usual  way.  Several  cases  are,  however,  recorded 
in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  as  likewise  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries,  in  which 
a  concurrence  of  the  small-pox  and  measles  took  place 
without  the  progress  of  the  former  being  retarded.  The 
distinct  small-pox  is  not  attended  with  danger,  txccpt 
when  it  attacks  pregnant  women,  or  approaches  nearly 
in  its  nature  to  that  of  the  confluent,  but  this  last  is 
always  accompanied  with  considerable  risk,  the  degree 
of  Which  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the  violence  anil  per 
manci'ce  of  the  fever,  the  number  of  pustules  on  t lie 
face,  and  the  disposition  to  putrescency  which  pre- 
vails. 

When  there  is  a  great  tendency  this  way,  the  disease 
usually  proves  fatal  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh 
day,  but,  in  some  cases,  death  is  protracted  to  the  four- 
teenth or  sixteenth.  The  confluent  smallpox,  although 
it  may  not  prove  immediately  mortal,  is  very  apt  to 
induce  various  morbid  affections. 

Both  kinds  of  small  pox  leave  behind  them  a  predis- 
position to  inflammatory  complaints,  particularly  to 
opthalmia  and  visceral  inflammations,  but  more  espe 


cially  of  the  thorax ;  and  they  not  unfrcuucntly  excite 
scrofula  into  action  which  might  otherwise  have  lain 
dormant  in  the  system. 

The  regular  swelling  of  the  bonds  and  feet  upon  that 
of  the  face  subsiding,  and  its  continuance  for  the  due 
time,  may  be  regarded  in  a  favourable  light. 

Tin;  dissections  which  have  hern  made  of  confluent 
smallpox,  have  never  discovered  any  pustules  inter- 
nally on  the  viscera.  From  them  it  also  appears  that 
variolous  pustules  never  attack  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
except  those  to  which  the  air  has  free  QCCesS,  RS  the 
nose,  mouth,  trachea,  I  lie  larccr  branches  of  the  bron- 
chia, and  the  outermost  part  of  the  meatus  auditoiins. 
In  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  they  likewise  frequently 
attack  that  part  of  the  gut  which  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
They  have  usually  shown  the  same  morbid  appear- 
ances inwardly,  as'are  met  with  in  putrid  fever,  where 
the  disease  has  been  of  the  malignant  kind.  Where 
the  febrile  symptoms  have  run  high,  and  the  head  lias 
been  much  aliened  with  coma  or  delirium,  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  appear,  on  removing  the  cranium  anil 
dura  mater,  more  turgid,  am!  tilled  with  a  darker 
coloured  blood  than  usual,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
serous  fluid  Is  found,  particularly  towards  the  base  of 
the  brain  Under  similar  circumstances,  the  lungs 
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have  often  a  darker  appearance,  and  their  moisture  » 
more  copious  than  usual.  When  no  inflammatory 
affection  has  supervened,  they  are  most  usually  sound. 

The  treatnnmt  of  small-pox  will  differ  materially 
according  to  the  species  of  the  disease.  In  the  distinct, 
ushered  in  by  synochal  pyrexia,  it  may  ae  occasionally 
proper,  in  persons  of  a  middle  age,  good  constitution, 
and  plethoric  habit,  to  begin  by  taking  away  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  blood  ;  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  will 
be  generally  advisable,  provided  there  be  no  material 
tenderness  of  the  stomach  ;  the  bowels  must  then  ba 
cleared,  antimonial  and  other  diaphoretics  employed, 
and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  strictly  enforced.  It  is 
particularly  useful  in  this  disease  during  the  eruptive 
fever  to  expose  the  patient  freely  to  cold  air,  as  taught 
by  the  celebrated  Sydenham  ;  and  even  the  cold  affusion 
may  he  proper,  where  there  is  much  heat  and  redness 
ol  the  skin,  unless  the  lungs  be  weak.  After  the  eni|>- 
tion  has  come  out.  the  symptoms  are  usually  so  much 
mitigated,  that  linle  medical  interference  is  necessary. 
But  the  confluent  small-pox  requires  more  manage- 
ment :  after  evacuating  the  prima;  vies,  and  employing 
other  means  to  moderate  the  fever  in  the  beginning,  the 
several  remedies  adapted  to  support  the  strength  and 
counteract  the  septic  tendency,  must  be  resorted  to,  as 
the  disease  advances,  such  as  have  been  enumerated 
under  typhus.  The  chief  points  8>f  difference  are,  that 
bark  may  be  more  freely  given  to  promote  the  process 
of  suppuration,  and  opium  to  relieve  the  irritation  in 
the  skin;  when  Che  eruption  has  come  out,  it  will  be 
generally  proper  to  direct  a  full  dose  of  this  remedy 
every  night  to  procure  rest,  using  proper  precautions  to 
obviate  its  confining  the  bowels,  or  determining  to  the 
head.  Where  alarming  convulsions  occur  also,  opium 
is  the  medicine  chi .fly  to  be  relied  upon,  taking  care 
subsequently  to  remove  any  source  of  irritation  from 
the  prima;  via.  Sometimes  the  tepid-bath  may  be 
useful  under  these  circumstances,  and  favour'  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  where  the  skin  is  pale  and 
cold,  the  pulse  weak,  &.C  Where  at  a  more  advanced 
period  the  pustules  flatten,  and  alarming  symptoms 
follow,  the  most  powerful  cordial  and  antispasmodic 
remedies  must  be  tried,  as  the  eoufectio  opii,  a-ther, 
wine,  &c.  For  the  relief  of  Ihe  brain,  or  other  impor- 
tant part,  particularly  affected,  local  means  may  be 
used,  as  in  typhus.  To  prevent  the  eves  being  injured, 
a  cooling  lotion  may  be  applied,  and  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  or  even  leeches  to  the  temples. 

Variola  vaccina.  Vaccinia.  The  cow-pox.  Any 
pustulous  disease  atfecting  the  cow,  may  be  called  the 
cow-pox  :  whether  it  arises  from  an  over-distcntion  of 
the  udder,  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  in  milking  the 
cow,  or  from  the  sling  of  an  insect,  or  any  other  casse. 
But  the  species  which  claims  our  particular  attention, 
is  that  which  was  recommended  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  in  the  year  17118,  as  a  substitute  for  the  small- 
pox. This,  which  originates  from  the  grease  in  the 
horse'*  heel,  is  called  the  genuine  coic-po* ;  all  other 
kinds  are  .*/)»!■('«».<;. 

That  the  vaccine  fluid;  fraught  with  such  unspeakable 
benefits  to  mankind,  derives  its  origin  from  this  humble 
source,  however  it  may  mortify  human  pride,  or  me- 
dical vanity,  is  continued  by  the  observations  and 
experiments  of  competent  judges.  For  proofs  of  this 
assertion,  the  reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Dr. 
Jenner;  the  Medical  anil  Physical  Journal;  and  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  hoy,  of  which  an  ana- 
lysis is  given  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  the  year 
1801 ;  and  Mr.  King's  work  on  this  disease,  which  "con- 
tains the  whole  mass  of  evidence  that  has  appeared 
concerning  it. 

The  genuine  cow-pox  appears  on  the  teats  of  the 
cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  of  a  blue  colour  approach- 
ing lo  livid.  These  vesicles  arc  elevated  at  the  mar 
gin,  and  depressed  at  Ihe  centre.  They  are  surrounded 
with  inflammation.  The  fluid  they  contain  is  limpid. 
The  animals  are  indisposed;  and  the  secretion  of  milk 
is   lessened.      Solutions  of  the   sulphates  of  zinc  ruiOi 

copper  are  a  speedy  remedy  for  these  pustules;  other- 
wise they  degenerate  into  ulcers,  which  are  extremely 
troublesome.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  thai 
much  of  the  obstinacy  attending  these  cases  is  owing 
to  the  friction  of  the  pustules,  in  consequence  of  milk- 
ing. It  is  probable,  that  a  solution  of  the  superacetate 
of  lead  would  be  preferable  to  Irritating  applications. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the  hands  of  the 
milkers,  attended   with    febrile   symptoms,  and   some- 
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ames  with  tumours  in  the  axilla.  Other  parts,  where 
the  cuticle  is  abraded,  or  which  are  naturally  destitute 
.»f  that  defence,  are  also  liable  to  the  same  affection, 
provided  active  matter  is  applied.  It  even  appears 
that,  in  some  instances,  pustules  have  been  produced 
by  tile  application  of  vaccine  virus  to  the  sound  cu- 
ticle. One  case  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Salisbury,  to  Dr.  Pearson,  pub- 
lished in  the  first  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  this  subject. 

The  spurious  cow  pox  is  while  ;  and  another  crite- 
rion is,  thai  both  in  the  brute  animal  and  in  the  human 
subject,  when  infected  with  the  casual  cow-pox,  the 
sores  occasioned  by  the  genuine  species  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  heal  than  those  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
spurious  kind.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genuine  from  the  spurious  soil,  which  is 
also,  in  some  degree,  infectious;  since  a  want  of  such 
discrimination  would  cause  an  idea  of  security  against 
the  smallpox,  whicb  might  prove  delusive. 

Dr.  Jenner  lias  elucidated  one  point  of  the  first  im- 
portance, relative  to  the  genuine  cow  pox  itself.  It 
had  frequently  been  observed,  thai  when  this  disorder 
prevailed  in  a  farm,  some  of  ihe  persons  who  con- 
tracted it  by  milking  were  rendered  insusceptible  of  the 
small-pox,  while  others  continued  liable  to  ih.-u  infec- 
tion. This  is  owing  to  the  different  periods  a;  which 
the  disease  was  excited  in  the  human  subject;  one 
person,  who  caught  the  disease  while  the  virus  u  as  in 
an  active  state,  is  rendered  secure  from  variolous  con- 
tagion;  while  another,  who  received  the  infection  of 
the  cow  pox  when  it  had  undergone  a  decomposition, 
is  still  susceptible  of  the  smallpox.  This  uncertainty 
of  the  prevention,  the  value  of  which  is  beyond  all 
calculation,  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
before  introduced  into  practice. 

From  the  violent  opposition  which  vaccine  inocu- 
lation has  met  with,  in  consequence  of  certain  appa- 
rent failures  in  the  casual  way,  it  may  lie  doubted 
whether  the  public  would  ever  have  adopted  the  prac- 
tice, had  not  this  fallacy  been  detected  by  Dr.  Jenner. 
To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  another  discovery  of 
the  first  importance  ;  namely,  that  the  pustule  excited 
in  the  human  subject  by  vaccine  matter,  yields  a  fluid 
ol  a  similar  nature  with  that  which  was  inserted. 
This  experiment,  so  essential  to  the  general  propaga- 
tion of  the  practice,  and  so  happy  in  its  result,  was 
never  before  attempted.  It  was  reserved  to  crown  the 
labours  of  T»r.  Jenner. 

A  considerable  numbpr  of  instances  are  on  record, 
to  prove  that  farriers  and  others  who  receive  infection 
from  the  heel  of  a  horse,  are  either  partly  or  totally 
deprived  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  smallpox.  When 
Dr.  Jenner  first  published  an  account  of  bis  discove- 
ries, this  point  was  enveloped  in  some  degree  of  obscu- 
rity. He  then  conceived,  that  the  matter  of  grease 
was  an  imperfect  preservative  against  the  small-pox. 
This  opinion  was  founded  on  the  following  circum- 
stance:  It  had  been  remarked,  that  farriers  either 
wholly  escaped  the  small-pox,  or  had  that  distemper 
in  a  milder  manner  than  other  people.  This,  however, 
is  easily  reconcileable  to  reason,  if  we  only  suppose, 
that  in  some  cases  the  infection  is  communicated  when 
the  virus  possesses  all  its  prophylactic  virtue;  and  in 
others,  when  its  specific  quality  is  in  some  measure 
lost/ 

This  variation  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  virus 
of  the  horse,  inclined  Dr.  Jenner  to  believe  that  it  was 
modified,  and  underwent  some  peculiar  alteration  in 
the  teats  of  the  cow.  He  now  concludes,  that  it  is 
perfect  when  it  excites  the  genuine  disease  in  the  cow  ; 
yet  a  considerable  advantage  is  derived  from  its  being 
transferred  to  the  latter  animal,  the  nipples  of  which 
furnish  a  more  obvious  and  a  more  abundant  source 
of  this  inestimable  fluid,  than  its  original  element  the 
horse. 

This  theory,  that  the  preservative  against  variolous 
contagion  is  perfect  when  it  issues  from  the  fuuntain- 
head,~and  comes  immediately  from  the  hands  of  Na- 
ture, is  consonant  with  reason,  and  consistent  with 
analogy.  Thus,  one  obstacle  more  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  practice  is  removed. 

Another  point  respecting  vaccine  inoculation,  which 
has  been  much  controverted,  is  the  permanency  of  its 
effect.  Instances  have  been  known  where  persons 
have  reaped  the  small-pox  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
yet  h"e  ultimately  proved  not  insusceptible  of  its  in- 
fection.    When  such  persons  had  previously  under-  ] 


gone  the  vaccine  disease,  their  apparent  security  waj 
erroneously  ascribed  to  that  cause;  but  we  have  not 
even  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  cow-pox  poi 
the  least  degree  the  property  of  a  temporary  prophy- 
lactic, since  it  appears  not  even  to  retard  the  eruption 
of  the  small  pox,  where  previous  infection  has  been 
received. 

l!y  this  remark,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted,  that 
it  novel  supersedes  or  modifies  the  small-pox,  for  we 

have  great  reason  to  believe  that  such  beneficial  cf 
i  ilow  from  vaccination  ;  but  where  an  erup- 
tion of  the  small  pox  actually  lakes  place  after  vaccine 
inoculation,  the  two  diseases  frequently  co-exist,  with- 
out retarding  each  oilier  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  is, 
therefore,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  analogy,  to  con- 
sider the  cow-pox  as  a  mere  temporary  preservative; 

it  is  nothing  less  than  a  perfect  and  permanent  security 
against  that  terrible  di 

A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Jenner,  and 
other  authors,  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  in 
which    persons   who    have    received  Ihe   COW  pox    by 

casual  infection,  twenty,  thirty,  foriy,  and  fifty  years 

before,  still  continued   insusceptible  of  variolous  con- 
tagion, m  whatever  form  it  was  applied. 

As  the  cow-pox  destroys  the  susceptibility  of  the 
small-pox,  BO  the  small-poX  destroys  that  of  the  cow- 
pox.  To  this  general  rule,  however,  a  few  exceptions 
are  said  to  have  occurred.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  pustule 
has  now  and  then  been  excited  by  the  insertion  of  vac- 
cine virus,  in  those  who  have  had  the  small-pox,  and 
thai  this  pustule  has  been  known  to  yield  to  the  genu- 
ine virus;  but  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  the  pustule 
has  been  perfect  in  all  respects.  Possibly,  it  may  have 
been  defective  in  point  of  size  or  duration,  in  respect 
to  its  areola,  or  the  limpidity  of  its  contents.  That 
such  a  pustule  has,  in  some  instances,  yielded  effectual 
\  irus,  is  admitted  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  what  has 
often  happened,  incases  where  persons  who  have  had 
the  small-pox  are  a  second  time  submitted  to  that  infec- 
tion in  the  same  form. 

The  artificial  cow-pox  in  the  human  subject  is  mud 
milder  than  the  casual  disease;  and  incomparably 
milder  than  the  smallpox,  even  under  the  form  of 
inoculation.  It  neither  requires  medicine  nor  regimen 
it  may  be  practised  at  any  season  of  the  year  ;  and, 
not  being  infectious  by  effluvia,  one  person  may  he 
inoculated  without  endangering  the  life  of  another. 

This  affection  produces  no  pustulous  eruptions 
When  such  attend  vaccine  inoculation,  they  aie  owing 
to  some  adventitious  cause,  such  as  Ihe  small-pox, 
which  it  is  well  known  may  co-exist  with  the  cow- 
pox.  The  vaccine  vesicle  is  confined  tothe  parts  where 
matter  is  inserted ;  it  is,  therefore,  entirely  a  local  and 
an  inoculated  disease.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that 
eruptions  of  other  kinds,  in  some  instances,  attend 
vaccine  inoculation;  such  as  a  nettle-rash,  or  an  erup- 
tion resembling  a  tooth-rash,  but  rather  larger  than 
what  is  commonly  called  by  that  name. 

Among  other  singularities  attending  the  cow-pox,  the 
mildness  of  the  disease,  under  the  form  of  inoculation 
has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  practice 
the  cause  appearing  to  ordinary  comprehensions,  in 
adequate  to  the  effect.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is 
the  best  apology  that  can  be  offered  for  skepticism  on 
that  point;  but  it  will  weigh  but  little  when  put  into 
the  scale  against  actual  observation,  and  incontro- 
vertible fact.  'Die  efficacy  of  the  cow-pox  as  a  safe 
guard  against  the  smallpox,  rests,  perhaps,  on  more 
extensive  evidence,  and  a  more  solid  foundation,  than 
any  other  axiom  in  the  whole  circle  of  medical  science. 

That  the  cow-pox  is  not  infectious  by  effluvia,  is 
naturally  concluded  from  its  never  being  communi- 
cated from  one  person  to  another  in  the  dairies;  where 
the  disease  is  casual,  and  appears  under  its  woist  form. 
The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  its  never 
spreading  in  a  family,  when  only  one  person  is  inocu- 
lated at  a  time.  To  confirm  this  proposition  more 
fully,  the  vaccine  pustules  have  been  ruptured,  and 
persons  who  have  never  had  the  disorder  have  been 
suffered  to  inhale  the  effluvia  several  times  a  day,  but 
to  no  purpose  This  is  no  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  an  affection  where  the  pustulous  appearance 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  nearly  local. 

As  to  the  constitutional  indisposition,  it  is  seldom 
considerable,  unless  there  is  a  complication  of  this 
with  some  other  distemper;  and  whenever  any  unfa 
vourablc  symptoms  appeal    the.v  may  in  general  tie 
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traced  to  some  other  cause.  We  have  indeed  great 
reason  to  believe,  ttiat  no  ill  consequence  ever  arises 
from  the  cow-pox  itself,  unless  from  ignorance  or 
neglect. 

But  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  arc  so  mild,  they 
frequently  occur  at  a  very  early  period.  A  drowsiness, 
whidi  is  one  of  the  most  common  attendants  of  the 
disease,  is  often  remarked  by  the  parents  themselves, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  matter  is  inserted. 
In  a  majority  of  cases,  a  slight  increase  of  heat  is  per- 
ceptible, together  with  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and 
other  signs  of  pyrexia  ;  but  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
alarm  the  most  timorous  mother.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
tient is  restless  at  nights;  and  now  and  then  a  case  is 
iiiet  with,  in  which  vomiting  occurs,  but  in  many  cases, 
rn>  constitutional  indisposition  can  be  perceived.  Even 
then,  the  cow-pox  has  never  failed  to  prove  an  effec- 
tual preservative  against  the  small-pox,  provided  the 
pustule  has  been  perfect. 

This  being  the  grand  criterion  of  the  security  of  the 
patient,  too  minute  an  attention  cannot  be  paid  toils 
rise,  progress,  and  decline.  The  best  mode  of  inocu- 
lating is  by  making  a  very  small  oblique  puncture  in 
the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet  charged  with  fluid  matter.  In 
order  to  render  infection  more  certain,  the  instrument 
may  be  charged  again,  and  wiped  upon  the  puncture. 

In  places  where  the  patient  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
variolous  contagion,  it  is  advisable  to  inoculate  in  more 
places  than  one,  but  unless  there  is  danger  of  catching 
the  small-pox,  it  is  better  not  to  make  more  than  one 
puncture  in  each  arm,  lest  too  much  inflammation 
should  ensue. 

The  vaccine  fluid  may  be  taken  for  inoculation  as 
soon  as  a  vesicle  appears  ;  but  if  the  vesicle  is  punc- 
tured at  a  very  early  period,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  injur- 
ed. When  virus  is  wanting  for  inoculating  a  consi 
derahle  number,  it  is  belter  to  let  the  pustule  remain 
untouched,  till  about  the  eighth  day,  by  which  lime  it 
lias  in  general  acquired  a  reasonable  magnitude.  After 
that  day,  if  the  pustule  has  made  the  usual  progress, 
the  matter  becins  to  lose  its  virtue;  but  it  may,  in 
general,  be  used  with  safety,  though  with  less  certainty 
of  producing  infection,  till  the  areola  begins  to  be  ex- 
tensive. 

The  first  sign  of  infection  commonly  appears  on  the 
third  day.  A  small  red  spot,  rather  elevated,  may  he 
perceived  at  the  place  where  the  puncture  was  made. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  mark  of  infection  having 
succeeded  is  not  visible  till  a  much  later  period.  It 
may  be  retarded,  or  even  entirely  prevented,  by  any 
other  disorder,  such  as  dentition,  or  any  complaint  at- 
tended with  fever,  or  by  extreme  cold.  Another  fre- 
quent cause  of  a  slow  proaress  in  the  pustule,  or  a  total 
failure  of  success,  is  debility.  Sometimes  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  any  sign  of  infection  for  above  a  tort- 
night.  In  this  respect  the  cow-pox  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  and  liable  to  the  same  variation,  as  the 
small-pox. 

When  a  considerable  inflammation  appears  within 
two  or  three  days  alter  inoculation,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  infection  has  not  taken  place  ;  and  if  sup- 
puration ensues,  that  suspicion  ought,  in  general,  to 
stand  confirmed.  Now  and  then,  however,  it  happens, 
that  after  the  spurious  pustule,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  phlegmon,  has  run  its  course,  which  is  within 
a  few  days,  a  vesicle  begins  to  appear,  bearing  every 
characteristic  of  the  genuine  vaccine  disease,  and 
yielding  a  limpid  and  efficient  virus  for  future  inocu- 
lations. In  this  case  the  patient  is  as  perfectly  secured 
from  all  danger  of  the  small-pox,  as  if  no  festering  of 
the  puncture  bad  preceded.  The  occurrence  of  such  a 
rase,  though  rare,  is  worthy  to  lie  recorded;  because 
some  practitioners  have  concluded  a  spurious  pustule  to 
In-  a  certain  proof  of  failure. 

The  areola  commonly  begins  to  be  extensive  on  the 
ninth  day,  and  to  decline  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth. 
At  this  period  also  the  pustule  begins  to  dry  ;  the  first 
sign  of  which  is  a  brown  spot  in  the  centre.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  increases  the  surrounding  efflorescence 
decreases,  till  at  length  nothing  remains  but  a  circular 
scab,  of  u  dark-brown  mahogany  colour,  approaching 
to  blaclc.  Sometimes  it  resembles  the  section  of  a 
tamarind-stone;  and  it  often  retains  the  depression  in 
the  centre,  which  characterizes  this  disease  before  ex- 
siccation takes  place. 

Instances  have  been  known,  where  I  lie  vaccine  pus- 
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tule,  though  regular,  and  perfect  in  all  other  respects, 
has  been  totally  destitute  of  areola ;  at  least,  where 
neither  the  medical  practitioner,  on  visiting  the  patient, 
nor  the  attendants,  have  remarked  any  appearance  of 
that  symptom.  In  these  cases,  the  patient  has  proved 
as  insusceptible  of  variolous  infection,  as  if  the  sur- 
rounding efflorescence  had  covered  the  whole  arm.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  an  areola  in  these  cases.  It  might 
have  been  trivial ;  it  might  have  beet,  transient ;  yet  it 
might  have  been  effectual.  There  is,  however,  greater 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  surrounding  efflorescence, 
though  usually  a  concomitant  circumstance,  is  not  an 
essential  requisite  to  the  vaccine  disease. 

If  by  any  accident  the  vesicle  is  ruptured,  suppura- 
tion often  ensues.  In  this  case,  more  attention  th/ip 
ordinary  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  progress,  and  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  local  affection  ;  both  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  success  in  the  pustule,  as  a  pro- 
phylactic, and  the  greater  probability  of  tedious  ulcer- 
ation. 

If  there  is  room  for  the  least  doubt  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  first  inoculation,  a  second  ought  to  be  performed 
without  delay.  This,  if  unnecessary,  is  seldom  altend- 
ed  wnh  inconvenience,  and  never  with  danger.  Dithei 
no  effect  is  produced,  or  a  slight  festering,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  few  days.  An  exception  occurs,  but  rarely, 
where  a  spurious,  or  perhaps,  even  a  genuine  pustule, 
takes  place,  in  those  persons  who  are  known  to  have 
had  the  cow-pox  or  the  small-pox  already;  but  this 
cannot  be  the  least  cause  of  alarm  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  benign  character  of  the  distemper. 

Various  topical  applications,  both  stimulant  and 
sedative,  have  been  recommend'  d,  in  order  to  allay  the 
violence  of  inflammation.  If  the  operation  for  the  in- 
sertion of  matter  is  not  unnecessarily  severe,  nor  the 
pustule  irritated  by  friction,  or  pressure,  or  other  vio- 
lence, no  such  applications  are  necessary.  Neverthe- 
less, if  either  the  anxiety  01  the  professional  man,  or 
the  importunity  of «  tender  parent,  should  demand  a 
deviation  from  this  general  rule,  any  of  the  following 
remedies  may  he  had  recourse  to.  The  pustule  may 
be  touched  with  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  which 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  part  half  a  mi- 
nute, and  then  be  washed  off  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
cold  water.  This  has  been  ignorantly,  or  artfully, 
called  an  escharotic;  but  any  one  who  tries  the  appli- 
cation will  soon  discover,  that  its  operation  is  mild  and 
harmless. 

To  avoid  cavil  and  misrepresentation,  it  is  better  to 
apply  a  saturnine  lotion  ;  compresses,  dipped  in  such  a 
lotion,  may  be  applied  at  any  time  when  inflammation 
runs  hiih,  and  renewed  as  occasion  requires. 

If  the  pustule  should  chance  to  be  broken,  a  drop  of 
the  liquor  plumbi  acetalis,  undiluted,  maybe  applied  as 
an  exsiccant;  but  if  ulceration  threatens  to  become 
obstinate,  or  extensive,  a  mild  cataplasm  is  the  best 
resource.  In  case  the  ulceration  is  only  superficial, 
and  not  attended  with  immoderate  inflammation,  a  bit 
of  any  adhesive  plaster,  spread  on  linen,  will  prove  the 
most  convenient  dressing,  and  seldom  tail  of  success. 
It  will,  in  general,  be  unnecessary  to  renew  it  oftencr 
than  every  other  day. 

These  minute  observations  no  one  will  despise,  un- 
less there  be  any  person  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
the  care  of  the  arm  is  almost  the  whole  duty  of  the 
medical  practitioner  in  vaccine  inoculation;  and  thai 
nothing  disgusts  the  public  so  much  against  the  prac- 
tice, as  a  sore  arm,  and  the  ill  consequences  which, 
from  a  neglect  of  that  symptom,  too  often  ensue. 

When  fluid  virus  cannot  be  procured,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  how  it  is  preserved  in  a  dry  state.  The 
most  improper  mode  is  that  of  keeping  it  on  a  lancet  ; 
for  the  metal  quickly  rusts,  and  the  vaccine  matter  be- 
comes decomposed.  This  method,  however,  is  a- 
likely  to  succeed  as  any,  when  Hie  matter  is  not  (o  be 
kept  above  two  or  three  .lays.  If  the  virus  be  taken 
on  glass,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  dilute  it  muck  ■ 
otherwise  it  will  probably  fail. 

Cotton  thread  is  a  very  commodious  vehicle.  If  [lis 
intended  to  be  sent  to  any  considerable  distance,  it  ought 
to  be  repeatedly  dipped  in  the  virus.  No  particulai 
caution  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  ,i 
air  ;  nevertheless,  as  it  can  he  done  with  so  little  trou- 
ble, and  is  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  receive  the 
matter,  it  is  better  to  comply  with  the  practice.  On  this 
account,  it  m-y  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tulie,  or  in  p 
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tobacco-pipe  sealed  at  each  end, or  between  two  square 
bits  of  glass,  which  may,  it'  necessary,  be  also  charged 
With  the  matter,  and  wrapped  in  gold-beater's  skin. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the  efficacy  of  cow- 
pock  matter  than  heat :  on  this  account  il  must  not  be 
dried  near  the  tire,  nor  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The 
advantage  of  inserting  it  in  a  fluid  slate  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  to  be  wished  every  practitioner  would  endea- 
vour to  keep  a  constant  supply  lor  his  own  use,  by  in- 
oculating his  patients  in  succession,  at  such  periods  as 
are  most  likely  to  answer  that  purpose. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  practice  now  spreads  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  justifies  our  cherishing  a 
hope,  that  it  will  ere  long  extinguish  thai  most  dreadful 
pestilence,  and  perpetual  bane  ol  human  felicity,  the 
smallpox. 

[Dr.  Sylvanus  Fansher  of  Middletown,  in  Connecti- 
cut, has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  vaccina- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  following  letter  to  Or.  Milchill,  pro- 
poses a  method  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle. 

"  MuldUlown,  {Conn.)  .March,  1828. 
"  Dr.  Mitchill, 

"Sir, — As  you  had  the  honour  of  announcing  the 
happy  tidings  of  the  mild  substitute  for  the  small-pox 
in  America,  and  as  you  once  made  honourable  mention 
of  my  name  relative  to  the  art  of  preserving  the  vaccine 
virus,  I  therefore  lake  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  With 
the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  to  hasten  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  which,  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe,  promises  to  the  world  additional  ad- 
vantages from  vaccination. 

"  During  the  earlier  part  of  my  vaccine  practice, 
when  persons  came  to  me,  with  great  concern,  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  too  late  to  vaccinate  a  person, 
who  had  been  exposed  to  the  small-pox  a  week  or 
more,  and  I  have  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
expressing  my  fears  that  it  would  be  too  late  ;  I  have, 
from  past  experience,  often  felt  their  woes,  and  sighed 
for  a  power  that  seemed  to  be  denied  to  vaccinators  or 
inoculators,  which  was,  to  be  able  to  force  forward  the 
vaccine  process,  so  as  to  hasten  the  constitutional  affec- 
tion at  an  earlier  period  than  the  well-known  lime  for 
symptoms  in  either  inoculation  or  vaccination. 

"  Having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  extreme  anguish 
nf  two  tine  children  in  1803  and  1604,  who  applied  too 
late  for  vaccination,  I  commenced  making  experiments 
to  expedite  vaccination,  by  various  methods  of  insert- 
ing the  virus.  At  length  I  found,  that  by  making  broad 
punctures  on  the  body  and  shoulders,  with  active  vac- 
cine virus,  I  was  able  to  produce  an  early  pustule,  and 
bring  on  the  symptoms  from  30  to  40  hours  sooner  than 
usual.  And  I  am  now  able  to  produce  above  forty  suc- 
cessful experiments  to  accelerate  the  vaccine  process, 
substantiated  by  high  medical  authority.  1  write  to 
you,  Sir,  because  your  sagacity  and  discernment  will 
be  the  first  to  discover  the  usefulness  of  this  improve- 
ment, and  the  first  to  detect  error. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  b<\&.c. 

"  Sylvanus  Fansher." 

We  may  observe,  from  the  above  letter,  that  Dr.  Fan- 
sher's  method  of  hastening  the  vaccine  process,  by  in- 
serting the  virus  repeatedly  by  broad  punctures  on  the 
body  and  shoulders,  will  probably  prove  efficacious. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  vaccination  is,  to  introduce  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  vaccine  matter  into  the 
puncture ;  and  hence  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
effect  upon  the  constitution  is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly, 
or  even  not  at  all,  perceptible.  The  consequence  is, 
that  cases  of  varioloid  have  sometimes  occurred  after 
vaccination,  probably  in  cases  in  which  it  had  not  pro- 
duced its  proper  influence  on  the  system,  or  where  that 
influence  was  insufficient.  Dr.  F.'s  method  will,  doubt- 
less, charge  the  system  with  the  genuine  disease,  and 
prevent  the  after  occurrence  of  varfrloid,  or  vanolus 
(small-pox).  Ho  thinks,  however,  that  it  will  do  more, 
and  force  the  vaccine  to  outrun  the  small-pox,  when' 
exposure  to  infection  has  taken  place.  That  it  may 
do  so,  or  at  least  that  the  effectual  introduction  of  the 
vaccine  may  modify  the  small-pox,  the  following  case, 
which  a  medical  friend  has  reported  to  us,  would  seem 
to  prove. 

A  child  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  natural  small- 
pox was  vaccinated,  and  lour  days  after,  the  operation 
was  repeated.  On  the  eighth  day  from  the  first  vacci- 
nation no  appearance  was  observed  of  the  progress  of 
Uie  kir«-|iock.     Further  vaccination  was  then  con- 
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sidered  unnecessary  and  loo  late,  and  the  patents  wvie 
advised  to  have  the  child  inoculated  with  the  small- 
pox, which  was  preferable  to  having  It  in  the  natural 
way.  Hatter  was  taken  from  the  brother,  who  had 
the  small-pox  very  badly  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
inserted  in  the  aim,  near  where  the  vaccine  matter  had 
been  inserted.  The  pock  rose  on  the  arm,  and  to  llic 
surprise  of  the  physician,  the  vaccine  vesicle  also  rose, 
and  they  progressed  together,  modifying  each  other. 
The  vaccine  pock  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  went 
through  ils  singes  sooner  than  is  common,  Ihough  it 
had   previously  laid   dormant,  and   appeared   to  have 

been  put  into  activity  by  the  small-pox.  The  small- 
pox was  also  modified",  the  pork  were  few, the  sickness 

Hilling,  the  confinement  nothing  ;  and  the  child  reco- 
vered before  his  brother,  who  was  first  taken.    A.] 

Willi  s.  (From  minis,  unequal:  so  called  from  tin 
irregularity  ot  its  shape.)  The  cuboid  bone  was  for- 
merly called  os  vaiirmi,  tioin  its  irregular  shape. 

\  A  lil.X.  (From  ooru»,  i.  e.  ob tortus.)  A  dilata 
lion  of  a  vein.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  ].o- 
eaiss, and  Order  Tunaru,  of  Culten  ;  known  by  a  soft 
tumour  on  a  vein  which  does  not  pulsate.  Varicose 
veins  mostly  become  serpentine,  and  often  form  a 
plexus  of  knots,  especially  in  the  groins  and  scrotum. 

VAKOLI,  Costanzo,  was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1542, 
and  became  a  professor  of  physic  and  surgery  in  his 
native  city.  At  thirty,  he  was  invited  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  to  settle  at  Rome  as  his  first  physician,  and  pro- 
feSBor  in  the  College  of  Sapienza.  He  was  advancing 
in  reputation  by  his  anatomical  discoveries,  as  well  as 
in  his  practice,  when  a  premature  death  cut  him  off  in 
1573.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Brain,  which  he  described  in  his  Work 
"  De  Nervis  Opticis,  &c.  :"  and  among  the  parts  disco- 
vered, or  more  accurately  demonstrated  by  him,  was 
that  formed  by  the  union  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  cere- 
belli,  which  has  been  since  called  the  Pons  Varolii,  and 
which  gives  origin  to  several  nerves.  After  his  death, 
was  published  "  De  Kesolutione  Corporis  Hiimani,"  an 
anatomical  compendium,  chiefly  according  to  the  in 
cients,  but  w  ith  several  new  observations. 

Va'rus.    See  lonthus. 

VAS.  (Vas,  vasis,n.;  from  vasum:  hence  in  the 
plural,  vasa,  orum ;  a  vescendo,  because  they  con- 
vey drink)  A  vessel:  applied  to  arteries,  veins, 
ducts,  <tc. 

Vas  deferens.  A  duct  which  arises  fiom  the  epi- 
didymis, and  passes  through  the  inguinal  ring  in  the 
spermatic  cord  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  vesicula  seminalis.  Its  use  is  to  convey 
I  the  semen  secreted  in  the  testicle,  and  brought  to  it  by 
the  epididymis  into  the  vesicula  seminalis. 

Vasa  r.REViA.  The  arteries  which  conic  from  the 
spleen,  and  run  along  the  large  arch  of  the  stomach  to 
the  diaphragm. 

Vasa  vorticos a.  The  contorted  vessels  of  the  cho- 
roid membrane  of  the  eye. 

VASTUS.  (So  called  from  its  size.)  A  name  given 
only  to  some  muscles. 

Vastus  externus.  A  large,  thick,  and  fleshy  mus- 
cle, situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  :  it  arises  by 
a  broad  thick  tendon,  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  great  trochanter,  and  up|>er  part  of  the  linea 
aspcra ;  it  likewise  adheres  by  fleshy  fibres,  to  the  whole 
outer  edge  of  that  rough  line.  Its  fibres  descend  ob- 
liquely forwards,  and  after  it  has  run  four  or  live  inches 
downwards,  we  find  it  adhering  to  the  anterior  surface 
and  outer  side  of  the  crura-us,  with  which  it  continues 
to  be  connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  where 
we  see  it  terminating  in  a  broad  tendon,  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella  laterally,  and 
it  sends  off  an  aponeurosis  that  adheres  to  the  head  ol 
the  tibia,  and  is  continued  down  the  leg. 

Vastus  internus.  This  muscle,  which  is  less  con 
siderable  than  the  vastus  exteruus,  is  situated  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  being  separated  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  rectus. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  between  the  fore 
part  of  the  os  femoris,  and  the  root  of  the  less  tro- 
chanter, below  Hie  insertion  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and 
the  iliacus  internus  ;  and  from  all  the  inner  side  of  the 
linea  aspera.  Like  the  vas! us  externus  it  is  connected 
with  trie  crureus,  hut  it  continues  longer  fleshy  than 
that  muscle.  A  little  above  the  knee  we  see  its'  outer 
edge  uniting  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  rectus,  aft ei 
which  it  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  upper  pari  :i  >d 
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Jiner  side  of  the  patella,  sending  off  an  aponeurosis 
which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 

VEGETABLE.  Vegctabilis.  One  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  nature.  The  most  obvious  difference  be- 
tween vegetables  and  animals  is,  that  the  latter  are,  in 
general,  capable  of  conveying  themselves  from  place  to 
place;  whereas  vegetables,  being  lixed  in  the  Paine 
place,  absorb,  by  means  of  their  roots  and  leaves,  such 
support  as  is  within  their  reach. 

The  nutrition  or  support  of  plants  appears  to  require 
water,  earth,  light,  and  air.  There  are  various  experi- 
ments which  have  been  [fMtitUted  to  show,  that  water 
is  the  only  aliment  which  the  root  draws  from  the  earth. 
Van  Hehnont  planted  a  willow,  weighing  fifty  pounds, 
in  a  certain  quantity  of  earth  covered  with  sheet-lead  ; 
he  watered  it  for  five  years  with  distilled  water;  anil 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  tree  weighed  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  pounds  three  ounces,  and  the  earth  in 
which  it  had  vegetated  was  found  to  have  suffered  a 
loss  of  no  more  than  three  ounces.  Boyle  repeated  the 
same  experiment  upon  a  plant,  which  at  the  end  of  two 
years  weighed  fourteen  pounds  more,  without  the  earth 
ill  which  it  had  vegetated  having  lost  any  perceptible 
portion  of  its  weight. 

Duhamel  and  Bonnet  supported  plants  with  moss, 
and  fed  them  with  mere  water :  they  observed,  that 
the  vegetation  was  of  the  most  vigorous  kind;  and  the 
naturalist  of  Geneva  observes,  that  the  flowers  were 
more  odoriferous,  and  the  fruit  of  a  higher  flavour. 
Cate  was  taken  to  change  the  supports  before  they 
could  suffer  any  alteration.  Tillet  has  likewise  raised 
plants,  more  especially  of  the  gramineous  kind,  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  this  difference  only,  that  Ins  sup- 
ports were  pounded  glass,  or  quartz  in  powder.  Hales 
lias  observed,  that  a  plant,  which  weighed  three  pounds, 
gained  three  ounces  after  a  heavy  dew.  Do  we  not 
every  day  observe  hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  plants, 
as  well  as  gramineous  plants,  raised  in  saucers  or  bot- 
tles containing  mere  water?  And  Braconnot  has  lately 
found  mustard-seed  to  germinate,  grow,  and  produce 
plants,  that  came  to  maturity,  (lowered,  and  ripened 
their  seed,  in  litharge,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  very 
small  unglazed  shot.  The  last  appeared  least  favoura- 
ble to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  apparently  because  their 
roots  could  not  penetrate  between  it  so  easily. 

All  plants  do  not  demand  the  same  quantity  of  water ; 
and  nature  has  varied  the  organs  of  the  several  indi- 
viduals conformably  to  the  necessity  of  their  being  sup- 
plied with  this  food.  Plants  which  transpire  little, 
such  as  the  mosses  and  the  lichens,  have  no  need  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  fluid;  and  accordingly 
they  are  fixed  upon  dry  rocks,  and  have  scarcely  any 
roots  ;  but  plants  which  require  a  larger  quantity,  have 
roots  which  extend  to  a  great  distance,  and  absorb 
humidity  throughout  their  whole  surface. 

The  leaves  of  plants  have  likewise  the  property  of 
absorbing  water,  and  of  extracting  from  the  atmosphere 
lite  same  principle  which  the  root  draws  from  the 
earth.  But  plants  which  live  in  the  water,  and  as  it 
were  swim  in  the  element  which  serves  them  for  food, 
have  no  need  of  tools;  they  receive  Hie  fluid  at  all 
their  pores;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  focus, 
the  tilva,  &c.  have  no  roots  whatever. 

The  dung  which  is  mixed  with  earths,  and  decom- 
posed, not  only  affords  the  alimentary  principles  we 
have  spoken  of,  hut  likewise  favours  the  growth  of  the 
plant  by  that  constant  and  steady  heat  which  its  ul- 
terior decomposition  produces.  Thus  it  is  that  Fa- 
broni  allinns  his  having  observed  the  developenient  of 
leaves  and  flowers  iii  that  part  of  the  tree  only,  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  heap  of  dung. 

From  the  preceding  circumstances  it  appears,  that 
the  Influence  Of  the  earth  in  vegetation  is  almost  totally 
confined  to  the  conveyance  of  water,  and  probably 
(he  elastic  products  from  putrefying  substances,  to  the 
plant. 

Vegetables  cannot  live  without  air.     From  the  ex- 

fieriments  of  Priestley,  tngenhousz,  and  Sannebier,  it 
s  ascertained,  that  plants  absorb  the  azotic  part  of  the 
atmosphere;  anil  this  principle  appears  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  fertility  which  arises  from  the  use  of  putrefying 
matters  in  the  form  of  manure.  The  carbonic  acid  is 
likewise  absorbed  by  vegetables,  when  its  quantity  is 
small.     If  in  large  quantity,  it  is  fatal  to  them. 

Chaptal  lias  observed,  that  carbonic  acid  predomi- 
nates in  the  lungus,  and  other  subterraneous  plants. 
But,  by  causing  these  vegetables,  together  with  the 
No- 


body upon  which  they  were  fixed,  ti  pass,  by  imper 
ceptible  gradations,  from  an  almost  absolute  darkness, 
into  the  light,  the  acid  very  nearly  disappeared  ;  the 
vegetable  fibres  being  proportionally  increased,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  resin  and  colouring  principles  were 
developed,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
same  acid.  Sennebier  has  observed,  that  the  plants 
which  he  watered  with  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  transpired  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
oxygen,  which  likewise  indicates  a  decomposition  of 
the  acid. 

Light  is  almost,  absolutely  necessary  to  plants.  In 
the  dark,  they  grow  pale,  languish,  and  die.  The  ten- 
dency of  plants  towards  the  light  is  remarkably  seen  in 
such  vegetation  as  is  effected  in  a  chamber  or  place 
where  the  light  is  admitted  on  one  side;  for  the  plant 
never  fails  to  grow  in  that  direction.  Whether  the 
matter  of  light  be  condensed  into  the  substance  of 
plants,  or  whether  it  act  merely  as  a  stimulus  or  agent, 
without  which  the  other  requisite  chemical  proi 
cannot  be  effected,  is  uncertain. 

It  is  ascertained,  that  the  processes  in  plants  serve, 
like  those  in  animals,  to  produce  a  more  equable 
temperature,  which  is  for  the  most  part  above  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Hunter,  quoted  by  Chaptal,  ob- 
served, by  keeping  a  thermometer  plunged  in  a  hole 
made  in  a  sound  tree,  that  it  constantly  indicated  a 
temperature  several  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, when  it  was  below  the  fifty-sixth  division  of 
Fahrenheit;  whereas  the  vegetable  heat,  in  hotter 
weather,  was  always  several  degrees  below  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  same  philosopher  has  likewise 
observed,  that  the  sap  which,  out  of  the  tree,  would 
freeze  at  :s2°,  did  not  freeze  in  the  tree  unless  the  cold 
were  augmented  15°  more. 

The  vegetable  heat  may  increase  or  diminish  by 
several  causes,  of  the  nature  of  disease  ;  and  it  may 
even  become  perceptible  to  the  touch  in  very  cold 
weather,  according  to  Ruffon. 

The  principles  of  which  vegetables  are  con, posed, 
if  we  pursue  their  analysis  as  far  as  our  means  have 
hitherto  allowed,  are  chiefly  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  a  constituent  principle  of  several, 
but  for  the  most  part  in  small  quantity.  Potassa, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silcx,  alumina,  sulphur,  phos 
pliorus,  iron,  manganese,  and  muriatic  acid,  have 
likewise  been  reckoned  in  the  number;  but  some  of 
these  occur  only  occasionally,  and  chiefly  in  very 
small  quantities  ;  and  are  scarcely  more  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  them  than  gold,  or  some 
other  substances,  that  have  been  occasionally  pro- 
cured from  their  decomposition. 

The  following  are  the  principal  products  of  vcireta 
tion :  — 

1.  Sun-ar.  Crystallizes.  Soluble  in  water  and  alko- 
hol.  Taste  sweet.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields 
oxalic  acid. 

3.  Snrnirol.  Does  not  crystallize.  Soluble  in  water 
and  alkoliol.  Taste  bitter  sweet.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

;!.  dsparagin.  Crystallizes.  Taste  cooling  and  nau- 
seous. Soluble  in  iiot  water.  Insoluble  in  alkohol 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  bitter  princi- 
ple and  artificial  tannin. 

4.  Gum.  Does  not  crystallize.  Taste  insipid.  So- 
luble in  water,  and  forms  mucilage.  Insoluble  in 
alkohol.  Precipitated  by  silicated  potassa.  Soluble ir 
nitric  acid,  and  forms  mucous  and  oxalic  acids. 

5.  I'lmin.  Dues  not  crystallize.  Taste  insipid 
Soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  form  mucQagtpt,  Pre 
cipitated  by  nitric  ami  oxymuiiaiic  acids  in  the  state 
of  resin.     Insoluble  in  alkohol. 

6.  faulin  A  white  powder.  Insoluble  in  cold 
water.  Soluble  ia  boiling  Water;  but  precipitates  un- 
altered after  the  •hltion  cools.  Insoluble  in  alkoliol 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

7.  StareA.  A  white  powder.  Taste  insipid.  Inso 
luble  In  cold  water.     Soluble  in  hot  water;  opaque 

and  glutinous.  Precipitated  bv  an  infusion  of  nutgal's 
precipitate  redlssolved  bv  a  beat  of  WQP.     Insoluble' 

In  alkohol.  Solubl"  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tated by  alkohol.  With  nitric  acid  yields  oxalic  acid 
and  a  waxy  matter. 

B,  fndigo.  A  blue  powder.  Taste  insipid.  Inso- 
luble in  water,  alkohol,  Ether.  Soluble  in  sulphuric 
acid.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  rind  convened  into  bitter 
principle  and  artificial  tannin. 
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9  Gluten.  Forms  a  ductile  elastic  mass  Wilh  water 
Partially  soluble  in  water;  precipitated  by  Infusion  of 
nutgatls  and  oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  Soluble  in 
acetic  acid  and  muriatic  acid.  Insoluble  in  Blfcohol. 
By  fermentation  becomes  viscid  and  adhesive,  and 
then  assumes  the  properties  ot'  cheese.  Soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  \ ields  oxalic  acid. 

10.  Albumen.  Soluble  in  cold  water.  Coagulated 
by  heat,  and  becomes  insoluble.  Insoluble  in  alkohol. 
Precipitated  by  infusion  of  nutgalls.  Soluble  In  nitric 
acid.    Soon  putrefies. 

11.  Fibrin.  Tasteless.  Insoluble  in  water  and 
alkohol  Soluble  in  diluted  alkalies,  and  in  nitric  and. 
Soon  putreties. 

12  Gitalin.  Insipid.  Soluble  in  water.  Docs  not 
coagulate  wlien  heated.  Precipitated  by  infusion  of 
galls. 

13.  Bitter  principle.  Colour  yellow  or  brown. 
Taste  bitter.  Equally  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid.     Precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

li.  Extractive.  Soluble  in  water  and  alkohol.  In- 
soluble in  ether.  Precipitated  by  oxygenized  muriatic 
acid,  muriate  of  tin,  and  muriate  of  alumina  ;  but  not 
by  gelatin.     Dyes  lawn  colour. 

15.  Tannin.  Taste  astringent.  Soluble  in  water 
and  in  alkohol  of  0.810.  Precipitated  by  gelatin,  mu- 
riate of  alumina,  and  muriate  of  tin. 

10.  Fixed  oils.  No  smell.  Insoluble  In  water  and 
alkohol.  Forms  soaps  with  alkalies.  Coagulated  by- 
earthy  and  metallic  salts. 

17.  Wax.  Insoluble  In  water.  Soluble  in  alkohol, 
tt-ther,  and  oils.     Forms  soap  with  alkalies.     Fusible. 

18.  Volatile  cil.  Strong  smell.  Insoluble  in  water. 
Soluble  in  alkohol.  Liquid.  Volatile.  Oily.  15y 
nitric  acid  inflamed,  and  converted  into  resinous  sub- 
stances. 

li).  Camphor.  Strong  odour.  Crystallizes.  Very 
little  soluble  in  water.  Soluble  in  alkohol,  oils,  acids. 
Insoluble  in  alkalies.  Burns  w  ith  a  clear  flame,  and 
volatilizes  before  melting. 

20.  Birdlime.  Vis.  id  Taste  insipid.  Insoluble  in 
water.  Partially  soluble  in  alkohol.  Very  soluble  in 
Killer.     Solution  green. 

91.  Resins.  Solid.  Melt  when  heated.  Insoluble 
In  water.  Soluble  in  alkohol,  tether,  and  alkaliee. 
Soluble  in  acetic  acid.  By  nitric  acid  converted  into 
artificial  tannin. 

23.  Guaiacum.  Pos-esses  the  characters  of  resins  ; 
but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid  and 
no  tannin. 

23.  Balsams.  Possess  the  characters  of  the  resins, 
but  have  a  strong  smell ;  when  healed,  benzoic  acid 
sublimes.  It  sublimes  also  when  they  are  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid.  By  nitric  acid  converted  into  artificial 
tannin. 

24.  Caoutchouc.  Very  elastic.  Insoluble  in  water 
and  alkohol.  When  steeped  in  a?tlier,  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  which  adberes  to  every  thing.  Fusible  and 
remains  liquid.     Very  combustible. 

2o.  Gumresins.  Form  milky  solutions  with  water, 
transparent  with  alkohol.  Soluble  in  alkalies.  With 
nitric  acid  converted  into  tannin.  Strong  smell.  Brit- 
tle, opaque,  infusible. 

26.  Cotton.  Composed  of  fibres.  Tasteless.  Very 
combustible.  Insoluble  in  water,  alkohol,  and  selher. 
Soluble  in  alkalies.     Yields  oxalic  arid  to  nitric  acid. 

27.  Suber.  Burns  brigbt,  and  swells.  Converted  try 
nitric  acid  into  suberic  acid  and  wax.  Partially  soluble 
in  water  and  alkohol. 

28.  Wood.  Composed  of  fibres.  Tasteless.  Inso- 
luble in  water  and  alkohol.  Soluble  In  weak  alkaline 
lixivium.  Precipitated  by  acids.  Leaves  much  char- 
coal when  distilled  in  a  red  heat.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

To  the  preceding  we  may  add,  emetin,  fungin, 
liemalin,  nicotin,  pollenin;  the  new  vegetable  alkalies, 
aconita,  atropia,  brucia,  cicuta,  datura,  delplha,  hyos- 
ciama,  morphia,  picrotoxia,  strychnia,  veratria;  and 
the  various  vegetable  acids. 

Veil  of  mosses.    See  Calyptra. 

VEIN.  Vena.  A  long  membranous  canal,  which 
continually  becomes  wider,  does  not  pulsate,  and 
returns  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart  All 
veins  originate  from  the  extremities  of  arteries  only, 
by  anastomosis,  and  terminate,  in  the  auricles  of  the 
heart;  e.  g.  the  vente  cavae  in  the  right,  and  the  pul- 
m  naiv    ei  tin  the  left  auricle.    They  are  composed 
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like  arteries,  of  three  tunics,  or  coals,  Ahich  are  mi;C3 
more  slender  than  m  the  arteries,  and  iiie  supplied 
Internally  with  semilunar  membranes, or  folds,  called 

Valves.     Their  use  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the  hi 
The  blood   is  returned  from  <  very  purl  of  the  I 
except   the,  lungs,  into  the  right  auricle,  from  three 
sources: 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior,  which  brings  it  from  the 
head,  nei  k,  llioiax,  and  superior  extremities. 

'J.  Theema  o«»a  inferior, f torn  the  abdomen  and 
inferior  extremities. 

3.  The  coronary  vein  receives  it  from  the  coronary 
arteries  of  the  heart, 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior.  This  vein  tcrmi  miles 
in  the  superior  part  of  the  riglit  amide,  into  which  it 
evacuates  the  blood,  from  the  right  and  left  subi  liri.ni 
vein,  and  the  vena  azygos.  The  light  and  leli  sub- 
clavian  veins    receive    the  blood  from    the  head  and 

upper  extremities,  in  the  following  manner.  The  veins 
of  the  finger*,  called  digitals,  receive  the  blood  from 

the  digital  arteries,  and  empty  it  into, 

The  cephalic  of  Ike  thumb,  which  runs  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  along  the  thumb,  and  evacuates  itself  into 
the  external  radial. 

The  sulvatella,  which  runs  along  the  little  linger, 
unites  with  the  former,  and  empties  its  blood  into  the 
internal  and  external  cubitul  veins.  At  the  bend  of 
Ihe  forearm  are  three  veins,  called  the  great  cephalic, 
th>'  basilic,  and  the  median. 

The  great  cephalic  runs  along  the  superior  partof  the 
forearm,  and  receives  the  blood  from  the  external  radial. 

The  basilic  ascends  on  the  underside,  and  receives 
the  blood  from  the  external  and  internal  cubital  vims, 
and  some  branches  which  accompany  the  Brachial 
artery,  called  vena:  satellites. 

The  median  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
and  arises  from  the  union  of  several  branches.  These 
three  veins  all  unite  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and 
form, 

The  brachial  rein,  which  receives  all  their  blood, 
and  is  continued  into  the  axilla,  where  it  is  called, 

The  axillary  vein.      This   receives  also  the  blood 
from  the  scapula,  and  superior  and  interior  parts  of 
the  chest,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thoracic 
the  vena  muscularis,  and  the  scupularis. 

The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the  clavicle, 
where  it  is  called  the  subclavian,  which  unites  u  ith 
the  external  and  internal  jugular  veins,  and  the  verte 
bral  vein  which  brings  the  blood  from  the  verlebtil 
sinuses;  it  receives  also  the  blood  from  the  medias- 
tinal, pericardiac,  diaphragmatic,  thymic,  internal 
mamillary,  and  laryngeal  veins,  and  then  unites  with 
its  fellow,  to  form  the  vena  cava  superior,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  vena  cava  descendens. 

The  blood  from  the  external  and  internal  parts  of 
the  head  and  face  is  returned  in  the  following  manner 
into  the  external  and  internal  jugulars,  which  lernii 
nate  in  the  subclavlans. 

The  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricular,  sublin- 
gual, and  occipital  veins,  receive  the  blood  from  the 
parts  after  which  they  are  named  ;  these  all  converge 
to  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk,  called  the 
external  jugular  run. 

The  blood  from  the  brain, cerebellum, medulla oblon 
gata,  and  membranes  of  these  pans,  is  received  into  the 
lateral  sinuses,  or  vein  ofthedura  mater, one  of  which 
empties  its  blood  through  the  foramen  laceruni  in  basi 
cranii  on  each  side  into  the  internal  jugular,  which 
descends  in  the  neck  by  the  carotid  arteries,  receives 
the  blood  from  the  lliyroideal  and  internal  maxillary 
and  empties  itself  Into  the  subclavians  within 
the  thorax. 

The  vena  azygos  receives  the  blood  from  the  bron- 
chial, superior  a-sophagcul,  vertebral,  and  intercostal 
reins,  and  empties  it  into  the  superior  cava. 

■2.  Vena  cava  inferior.  The  vena  cava  inferior  is 
the  trunk  of  all  the  abdominal  veins  and  those  of  ihe 
lower  extremities,  from  which  parts  the  blood  is 
returned  in  the  following  maimer.  The  veins  of  Ihe 
oi-s,  called   the  digital  veins,  receive  the  blood  from 

he  digital  arteries,  and  form  on  the  back  of  the  fool 
three  branches,  one  on  the  great  toe,  called  the  cephalic. 

another  which  runs  along  the  little  toe,  called  the  mna 
mphena,  and   a  third   on  the  back  of  the    foot,   vent 
lor.<ilis  pedis;    and   those  on  the  sole  of  I  lie  foo. 
evacuate  ih  mselves  into  tin!  plantar  veins 
The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  comm 
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loeuthcr  above  the  ankle,  form  the  anterior  tibial ;  and 
the  plantar  veins  with  a  branch  from  the  calf  of  the 
leg, called  the  sural  vein,  from  the  posterior  tibial; 
a  branch  also  ascends  in  the  direction  of  the  fibula, 
called  the  peroneal  vein.  These  three  branches  unite 
before  the  ham,  into  one  branch,  the  subpopliteal  vein, 
which  ascends  through  the  bam,  carrying  all  the  blood 
from  the  foot:  it  then  proceeds  upon  the  anterior  part 
of  the  thigh,  where  it  is  termed  the  crural  or  femoral 
vein,  receives  several  muscular  brandies,  and  passes 
under  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
where  it  is  called  the  external  iliac. 

The  arteries  which  are  distributed  about  the  pelvis 
evacuate  their  blood  into  the  external  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  the  hypogastric  veins,  the  internal  pudendal,  the 
vena  magna  ipsius  penis,  and  obtnralory  veins,  all  of 
which  unite  in  the  pelvis,  and  form  the  internal  iliac 
vein. 

The  external  iliac  vein  receives  tbe  blood  from  the 
external  pudendal  veins,  and  then  unites  with  the 
internal  iliac  at  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins ;  after 
which  it  forms  with  its  fellow  the  vena  cava  inferior 
or  ascendens,  which  ascends  on  the  light  side  of  the 
spine,  receiving  the  blood  from  the  sacral,  lumbar, 
cmulgent,  right  spermatic  veins,  and  the  vena  cava 
kepatica ;  and  having  arrived  at  the  diaphragm,  it 
passes  through  the  right  foramen,  and  enters  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  it  evacuates  all  the 
blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  and  lower  extremities. 

Vena  cava  hepatica.  This  vein  ramifies  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  and  brings  the  blood  into  the  vena 
cava  inferior  from  the  branches  of  the  vena  parte,  a 
great  vein  which  carries  the  blood  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  The  trunk  of 
this  vein,  about  the  fissure  of  the  liver  in  which  it  is 
situated,  is  divided  into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal 
portions.  The  abdominal  portion  is  composed  of  the 
splenic,  meseraic,  and  internal  hemorrhoidal  veins. 
These  three  venous  branches  carry  all  the  blood  from 
the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  omentum,  mesentery, 
gail-bladder,  and  the  small  and  large  intestines,  into 
the  sinus  of  the  vena  port<e.  The  hepatic  portion  of 
the  vena  porlifi  enters  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
divides  into  innumerable  ramifications,  which  secrete 
the  bile,  and  the  superfluous  blood  passes  into  corres- 
ponding branches  o(  the  vena  cava  hepatic,:. 

The  action  of  the  Veins.  Veins  do  not  pulsate  ;  the 
blood  which  they  receive  from  the  arteries  flows 
through  them  very  slowly,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  contractility  of  their  coats, 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries,  called  the 
vis  a  tergo,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  respira- 
tion; and  it  is  prevented  from  going  backward  in  the 
vein  by  the  valves,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number. 

Veinless  leaf.     See  Avenius. 

Veiny  leaf.     See  Venosus. 

Vejuca  du  guaco.  A  plant  which  has  the  power  of 
juring  and  preventing  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

Vklamk  ntum  bombycinum.  The  interior  soft 
membrane  of  the  intestines. 

VELUM.    A  veil. 

Velum  pendulum  talaTi.  Velum  ;  Velum  palatj- 
num.  The  soft  palate.  The  soft  part  of  the  palate, 
which  forms  two  arches,  affixed  laterally  to  the  tongue 
and  pharynx. 

Velum  pupill.c     See  Membrana  pupillaris. 

VENA.  (From  venio,  to  come;  because  the  blood 
comes  through  it.)     A  vein.    See  Vein. 

Vkna  azygos.     Sec  Azygos  vena. 

Vena  medinensis.     Bee  Medincnsis  vena. 

Vkna  poht.h.  (Vena  porta;,  a  pertando ;  because 
(I:  ough  it  things  arc  carried.)  Vena  portarum.  The 
great  vein,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  liver,  which 
receives  the  blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
tarries  it  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal  portion  ;  the 
former  is  ramified  through  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
and  carrie-  the  blood  destined  for  the  formation  of  the 
bile,  which  is  returned  l>y  branches  to  the  trunk  of  the 
vena  cava;  the  latter  is  composed  of  three  branches; 
viz.  the  splenic,  mesenteric,  and  internal  hnanorrhoidal 
veins.     See  Vein.  ' 

Ven/e  lactb.k.  The  lacteal  absorbents  were  so 
called.     Sic  I.actcals. 

VENEREAL.     (Vrnereus  ;  from  Venus,  because  it 
belongs  t<>  acts  of  vciicry.)    Of  or  belonging  to  the 
sexual  intercourse. 
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Venereal  disease.     See  Gonorrhea  and  Syphlht 

VENOSUS.  Veiny.  Applied  by  botanists  to  a  leaf 
which  has  the  vessels,  by  which  it  is  nourished, 
branched,  subdivided,  and  more  or  less  prominent, 
forming  a  network  over  either  or  both  its  surfaces;  as 
in  Crataegus,  Pyrolus  terminalis,  &c. 

VE'NTER.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  larger 
circumscribed  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen  and 
thorax. 

VENTRICLE.  (Ventriculus :  from  venter.)  A 
term  given  by  anatomists  to  the  cavities  of  the  brain 
and  heart.     See  Cerebrum,  and  Heart. 

Ventri'culus  pulmonaris.  The  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart. 

Vestricxlus  scccenturiatus.  That  portion  of 
the  duodenum,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  peritoneum, 
is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  resemble  a  second  stomach, 
and  is  so  called  by  some  writers. 

VENTRILOaUISM.  Gaslriloquism.  Engastri 
mythus.  The  formation  of  the  voice  within  the  mouth 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  imitate  Other  voices  than  that 
which  is  natural  to  the  person,  and  so  as  not  to  be  seen 
to  move  the  lips.  Nothing  is  more  easy  to  man  than 
to  imitate  the  different  sounds  he  hears:  this  in  fact  he 
perforins  in  many  circumstances.  Many  persons  iruj 
late  perfectly  the  voice  and  pionunciation  of  others, 
actors,  for  example.  Hunters  imitate  the  different 
cries  of  the  game,  and  thus  succeed  in  decoying  it  into 
their  nets. 

This  faculty  of  imitating  the  different  sounds,  has 
given  rise  to  the  art  called  ventriloquism  ;  but  the  per- 
sons who  exercise  this  art,  have  no  organization  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  men;  they  require  only  to 
have  the  organs  of  voice  and  speech  very  perfect,  in 
order  that  they  may  readily  produce  the  necessary 
sounds. 

The  basis  of  this  art  is  easily  understood.  We  have 
found  by  experience,  instinctively,  that  sounds  are 
changed  by  many  causes:  for  example,  that  they 
become  feeble,  less  distinct,  and  that  their  expression 
changes,  according  as  they  are  more  distant  from  us  ; 
a  man  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  wishes  to  speak 
to  persons  who  are  at  the  top;  but  his  voice  will  not 
reach  their  cars  until  it  has  received  certain  modifica- 
tions, which  depend  upon  the  distance  and  the  form  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passes. 

If"  a  person  remark  these  modifications  with  care, 
and  endeavour  to  imitate  them,  he  will  produce  acoustic 
illusions,  which  would  be  equally  deceiving  to  the  ear 
as  the  observation  of  objects  through  a  magnifying 
glass  is  to  the  eye.  The  error  will  be  complete  if  lie 
employ  those  deceptions  which  are  necessary  to  dis- 
tract the  attention. 

These  illusions  will  be  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  talents  of  the  performer-  but  we  must  not  imagine 
that  a  ventriloquist  produces  vocal  sounds,  and  articu- 
lates differently  from  other  people.  His  voice  is  formed 
in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  only  he  is  capable  of  modify- 
ing, according  to  his  pleasure,  the  volume,  the  expres- 
sion, &c.  of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  words  that  he 
pronounces  without  moving"  his  lips,  he  takes  care  to 
choose  those  into  which  no  labial  consonants  enter, 
otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to  move  his  lips.  This 
art  is,  in  certain  respects,  for  the  ear  what  paintlnc  is 
for  the  eye. 

VE  NUS.  Copper  was  formerly  so  called  by  the 
chemists. 

VERATRIA.  Veratrine.  A  new  vegetable  alkali 
discovered  lately  by  Pclletier  and  Caventou,  in  the 
vcratrum  sabatilla,  or  cevadilla,  the  veratrum  album 
or  while  hellebore,  and  the  colchicum  autamnale,  or 
meadow  saffron. 

The  seeds  of  cevadilla,  after  being  freed  from  an 
unctuous  and  acrid  matter  by  aether,  were  digested  in 
boiling  alkohol.  As  this  infusion  cooled,  a  little  wax 
was  deposited  ;  and  the  liquid  being  evaporated  to  an 
extract,  redissolvcd  in  water,  and  aeain  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  parted  with  its  colouring  matter 
Acetate  of  lead  was  now  poured  into  the  solution  and 
an  abundant  yellow  precipitate  fell,  leaving  the  'fluid 
nearly  colourless.  The  excess  of  lead  was  thrown 
down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  liquor 
being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  was  treated  with 
magnesia,  and  again  filtered.  The  precipitate,  boiled 
in  alkohol.  gave  a  solution,  which,  on  evaporation,  left 
a  pulverulent  matter,  extremely  bitter,  and  with  d;s 
cidediv  alkaline  characters.    It  was  at  first  yellow,  but 
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Dy  solution  in  Bikohol,  and  precipitation  by  water,  was 
obtained  in  a  line  white  powder. 

The  precipitate  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  save,  on  exa- 
mination, gallic  arid ;  and  lunce  it  is  concluded,  that 
the  new  alkali  existed  in  the  seed  as  a  vallate. 

Veratria  wus  found  in  the  other  plants  above  men 
tioned.  Il  is  white,  pulverulent,  lias  no  odour,  but 
excites  violent  sneezing,  It  is  very  acrid,  but  not  bitter. 
It  produced  violent  vomiting  In  very  small  doses,  ami, 
according  to  some  experiments,  a  tew  grains  may  cause 
death.  It  is  veiy  little  soluble  in  cold  water.  Boiling 
water  dissolves  about  1-lUOUth  part,  and  becomes  acrid 
to  the  taste  It  is  very  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  rather 
less  soluble  in  tether. 

VERATRINE.     See  J\ratria. 

VERA'TRUM.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linniean  system.  Class,  Poly  gamin;  Order, 
Jtftnmcia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceiril  name  of  white  hellebore. 
See  Vcratrum  album. 

Veratium  album.  Hcllcborus  albas  ;  F.lltborum 
album.  White  hellebore,  or  iciutium.  VeratrHtu — 
racemo  svpra-decompusitu,  corollis  metis, of  Linimus. 
This  plant  is  n  native  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  Every  part  of  the  plant  Is  extremely  act  id 
and  poisonous.  The  dried  root  has  no  particular  smell, 
bur.  a  durable,  nauseous,  atid  bitter  last",  burning  the 
mouth  and  fauces;  when  powdered,  ami  applied  to 
issues,  or  ulcers,  it  produces  griping  ami  purging;  H' 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  it -proves  a  violent  sternutatory. 
Gesner  made  an  infusion  of  half  an  ounce  of  this  root 
with  two  ounces  of  water:  of  this  he  took  two 
drachms,  which  produced  great  heal  about  the  scapula' 
and  in  the  face  and  head,  as  will  as  the  tongue  and 
throat,  followed  by  singultus,  which  continued  till 
vomiting  was  excited.  Bergius  also  experienced  very 
distressing  symptoms,  upon  tasting  this  infusion.  The 
root,  taken  in  large  doses,  discovers  such  acrimony,  and 
operates  by  the  stomach  and  rectum  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  b.ood  is  usually  discharged  ;  it  likewise  ads 
very  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system,  producing 
great  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo,  syncope,  aphonia,  inter- 
rupted respiration,  sinking  of  the  pulse,  convulsions, 
spasms,  and  death.  Upon  opening  those  \\  ho  have 
died  of  the  effects  of  this  poison,  the  stomach  discovered 
marks  ol' inflammation,  with  corrosions  of  its  internal 
coat.  The  ancients  exhibited  this  active  medicine  in 
maniacal  cases,  and  it  is  said  with  success.  The  ex- 
perience of  Grading  is  somewhat  similar:  out  of 
twenty-eight  cases,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  bark  of 
Ihe  root  collected  in  the  spring,  five  wure  cured.  In 
almost  every  case  that  he  relates,  the  medicine  acted 
more  or  less  upon  all  the  excretions;  vomiting  and 
purging  were  very  generally  produced,  and  the  matter 
thrown  off  the  stomach  was  constantly  mixed  with 
bile;  a  florid  redness  frequently  appeared  on  the  face, 
and  various  cutaneous  efflorescences  upon  the  body  ; 
and,  in  some,  pleuritic  symptoms,  with  fever,  super- 
vened, so  as  to  require  bleeding;  nor  were  the  more 
alarming  affections  of  spasms  and  convulsions  unfre- 
quern.  Critical  evacuations  weie  also  very  evident; 
ninny  sweating  profusely,  in  some  the  urine  was  con- 
siderably increased,  in  others  the  saliva  and  mucous 
discharges:  the  uterine  obstructions,  of  long  duration, 
were  often  removed  by  its  use.  Veratruni  has  likewise 
been  found  useful  in  epilc;>sy,  and  other  convulsive 
complaints:  but  the  diseases  in  which  its  efficacy 
seems  least  equivocal,  are  those  of  the  skin,  as  itch,  and 
different  prurient  eruptions,  herpes,  morbus  pediculo- 
sus,  lepra,  scrofula,  &c. ;  and  in  many  of  these  it  has 
been  successfully  employed  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. As  a  powerful  stimulant  and  irritating  medi- 
cine, its  use  has  been  resorted  to  in  desperate  cases 
only,  and  even  then  it  ought  first  to  be  exhibited  in  very 
small  doses,  as  a  grain,  and  in  a  diluted  state,  and  to  be 
gradually  increased,  according  to  the  effects,  u  Inch  are 
generally  of  an  alarming  nature.  The  active  ingre- 
dient of  this  plant  is  an  alkali  lately  detected.  See 
Veratria. 
Veratrcm  nigrum.  See  HeUeborua  vigcr. 
Veratrum  sadadilla.  Ccvadtlla  hispannrum ; 
Sevadilla;  Sabaddla;  Hordcum  causticnm ;  Canis  in- 
Irrfrctor.  Indian  caustic  barley.  The  plant  whose 
seeds  are  thus  denominated,  is  a  species  of  veratrum  : 
they  are  powerfully  caustic,  and  are  administered  with 
very  great  success  as  a  vermifuge.  They  are  also 
diuretic  an  J  emetic     The  dose  to  n  child,  from  two  !o 
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four  years  old,  is  two  grains ;  from  hence  to  eigm, 
live  grains;  from  eight  to  twelve,  ten  giains.  A  Hew 
alkaii  has  been  detected  in  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  Ser 
Vir  atria. 

[Veuatiu'.m   viripk.     See  American  hi iUMure.     A.] 

VERBA'SCUM.  (Quasi  barbaseum,  from  its  hairy 
coat.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  I. m 
Mean  system.  Class,  Penlandria  ;  Order,  Jl/j»i 
gauia. 

2.  The  phui  inacopuial  mine  of  the  yellow  and  black 
mullein. 

VhHi'.AseiM  NIGRUM.  The  systematic  name  oi  tiw 
black  mullein,  Candcla  regia;  Tapsue  barbattu; 
Candtlaria;  J. anuria.  The  Vcrba$cunt  nigrum,  »tl(! 
Vtrbatenm  thapsu*  appear  to  be  ordered  Indifferently 
by  this  name  in  the  phurmacopirins.  The  flowers, 
leaves,  and  roots,  are  used  occasionally  as  mild  ad 
slringents.     The  leaves  possess  a  tOUgbish  taste,  and 

promise  to  be  of  service  in  diarrhoeas  and  other  debili 
toied  states  of  the  intestines. 

Vbrbascum  thu'sik.  The  systematic  namo  of 
the  yellow  mullein.     See  Vtrbastum  nigrum. 

VERBE'NA.  (Quasi  kerbtna;  a  name  of  distinc- 
tion for  all  herbs  used  in  sacred  liles.)  Vervain.  1. 
The  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmcau  system. 
Class,  Dccmdria;  Order,  .Moiivgynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  vervain.  See 
Vi  iln  na  injicuuilis. 

Vekbena  fcrmina.  The  hedge  mustard  is  some 
limes  so  called.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

Verbena,  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
Verbenaca;  Perieterium ;  Hierobotane ;  licrba  sacra. 
Vervain. '  This  plant  is  destitute  of  odour,  and  to  the 
taste  manifests  but  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness  and  ad- 
stringency.  In  former  times  the  verbena  seems  lo  have 
been  held  sacred,  aed  was  employed  in  celebrating  the 
sacrificial  rites;  and  with  a  view  to  this, .more  lhar. 
the  natural  power  of  the  plant,  it  was  worn  suspended 
about  the  neck  as  an  amulet.  This  practice,  thus 
founded  on  superstition,  was,  however,  in  process  of 
time,  adopted  in  medicine  ;  and,  therefore,  to  obtain  its 
virtues  more  effectually,  the  vervain  was  directed  to 
be  bruised  before  it  was  appended  to  the  neck  ;  and  of 
lis  good  eBectS  thus  used  for  inveterate  headaches, 
l'oiestus  relates  a  remarkable  instance.  In  still  later 
times  it  has  been  employed  in  the  way  of  cataplasm, 
by  which  we  aie  told  the  most  severe  and  obstinate 
eases  of  cephalalgia  have  been  cured,  for  which  we 
have  the  authorities  of  Etmuller,  Harlman,  and  more 
especially  IJe  llaen.  Notwithstanding  these  testi- 
monies in  favour  of  the  vervain,  it  has  deservedly 
fallen  into  disuse  in  Britain;  nor  has  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Morley,  written  professedly  to  recommend  its  use 
in  scrofulous  affections,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  its 
medical  character.  This  gentleman  directs  the  root 
of  vervain  to  be  tied  with  a 'yard  of  white  satin  riband 
round  the  neck,  where  it  is  to  remain  till  the  patient 
recovers.  He  also  has  recourse  to  infusions  and  oint- 
ments prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
occasionally  calls  in  aid  the  most  active  medicines  of 
the  inatei  ia  medica. 

VERDIGRIS.  JErvro.  An  impure  subacetate  of 
copper.  It  is  prepared  by  stratifying  copper  plates 
with  the  husks  of  grapes,  alter  ihe  expression  of  their 
juice,  and  when  they  have  been  kept  for  some  time 
imperfectly  exposed  to  the  air,  in  an  apartment  warm 
but  not  too  dry,  so  as  to  pass  to  a  stale  of  fermentation 
whence  a  quantity  of  vinegar  is  formed.  The  copper 
plates  are  placid  in  jars  in  strata,  with  the  hunks  thus 
prepared,  which  are  covered.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
fifteen,  or  twenty  days,  these  ire  opened  :  the  plates 
have  an  efflorescence  on  their  surface  of  a  green coloui 
and  silky  lustre:  they  are  repeatedly  moistened  with 
water;  and  at  length  a  crust  of  verdigris  is  formed, 
which  is  scraped  off  by  a  knife,  is  put  into  bags,  unci 
dried  by  exposure  of  these  to  the  an  and  sun.  It  is  of 
a  green  colour,  with  a  slight  tint  of  blue. 

In  this  preparation  the  copper  is  oxidized,  probably 
by  the  atmospheric  air,  aided  by  Ihe  affinity  of  the 
acetic  acid;  and  a  portion  of  tills  acid  remains  in  com- 
bination with  ihe  oxide,  not  sufficient,  however  to 
produce  its  saturation.  When  acted  on  by  water  'the 
acid,  with  such  a  portion  of  oxide  as  it  can  retain  in 
solution,  are  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  oxide  is  left 
undissolved.  From  this  analysis  of  it  by  the  action  of 
water,  Proust  interred  that  it  consists  of  13  of  acetate 
of  copper,  27  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  30  of  walei 
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this  wnici  nni  being  accidental,  but  existing  in  it  in 

Uliim.TU-  combination. 

Verdigris  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  dying,  and  in  surgery  it  is  externally  applied 
as  a  mild  detergent  in  cleansing  Ibul  ulcers,  or  other 
open  wounds.  On  Recount  of  its  virulent  properties, 
it  ought  not  to  in?  used  as  a  medicine  without  profes- 
sional advice;  and  In  case  any  portion  of  this  poison 
be  accidentally  swallowed,  emetics  should  be  lirst 
given,  and  afterward  cold  water,  gently  alkalized, 
ought  to  in- drunk  in  abundance. 

VERHEYEN,  Philip,  was  born  in  1G48  at  Ves- 
ilronck  in  the  county  of  Waes,  and  assumed  the 
clerical  profession ;  but  an  inflammation  of  his  leg 
having  rendered  amputation  necessary,  he  was  deter- 
mined afterward  to  study  medicine.  He  accordingly 
graduated  and  settled  at  Louvain,  where  lie  was 
nominated  professor  of  anatomy  in  1689,  and  four 
years  after  of  surgery  also.  His  application  was 
indefatigable,  so  that  he  attained  distinguished  emi- 
nence, and  attached  to  his  school  a  great  number  of 
disciples  His  celebrity  was  principally  the  result  of 
a  work,  entitled,  "  Anatomin  Corporis  Human!,"  which 
passed  through  many  editions  and  improvements,  and 
superseded  the  compendium  of  llarllioline.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  Compendium  of  Medicine,  a  Treatise  on 
Fevers,  &c. 

Verjuice.  An  acid  liquor  prepared  from  grapes  or 
apples,  that,  are  unfit  to  be  converted  into  wine  or 
cider.  It  is  also  made  from  crabs.  It  is  principally 
used  in  sauces  and  ragouts,  though  it  sometimes  forms 
an  ingredient  in  medicinal  compounds. 

VERMICULA'RIS.  (From  vermis,  a  worm.)  Ver- 
micular: shaped  like,  or  having  the  properties  of,  a 
Worm.     Applied  very  generally  in  natural  history. 

VERMIFORM.  {Vcrmiformis;  from  vermis,  a 
Worm,  and  forma,  resemblance.)     Worm-like. 

Vermiform  process.  Protuberant!  a  vcrmiformis. 
The  substance  which  unites  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum  like  a  ring,  forming  a  process.  It  is 
called  vermiform,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  contor- 
tions of  worms. 

VERMIFUGE.  {Verniifugus  ;  from  vermis,  a 
Worm,  and  fim-o,  to  drive  away.)     See  Anthelmintic. 

VERMILION.    See  Cinnabar. 

VERMIS.     A  worm.     See  'form. 

Vermis  mordicans.  Vermis  repens.  A  species  of 
herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Vermis  terrestris.     See  Earth  worm. 

VERNATIO.  (From  vcr,  the  spring.)  This  term 
Is  applied,  like  foliatus,  to  the  manner  in  -which  the 
■eaves  are  folded  or  wiapped  up,  and  expanded  in  the 
Bpring.     See  Germ. 

VERNEY,  GuiciiARn-JosEi-ii  nn,  was  the  son  of  a 
physician  at  Tours,  and  born  in  lti48.  After  studying 
at  Avignon,  he  removed,  at  nineteen,  to  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  high  reputation  as  an  anatomical  lecturer. 
He  was  admitted,  nine  years  after,  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  whose  memoirs  he  enriched  by  his  re- 
searches in  natural  history.  In  1679  he  was  nominated 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Royal  Gardens.  His 
work  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing  appeared  about  four 
years  after,  and  was  translated  into  various  languages. 
He  continued  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  with  great 
ardour,  and  even  to  the  detriment  of  his  health,  yet  he 
was  enabled,  by  a  good  constitution,  to  reach  his 
eighty-second  year.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable 
anatomical  preparations  to  the  academy.  Alter  his 
death,  a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Rones  was  pub- 
lish d  from  his  manuscripts  ;  and  subsequently  vai  ions 
other  papers,  under  the  title  of  "CEuvres  Anato- 
mique." 

VERONICA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in 
the  Linna  an  system.  Class,  Dianclria;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.    B|  eedwell. 

2.  The  phnrmacoprrial  name  of  the  male  veronica. 
See  Veronica  officinalis. 

Veronica  bbocabunba.  Beoc&bung4 ,*  JlnagMis 
cquaticn  ;    haver  frcrmanicum  •    Veronica   aqiiaticn : , 

Cepaa.    Water-pimpernel  and  brooklime.    The  plant 

Which  bears  ll  :se  names,  is  the  I'cronica — racrmis 
lotnalibus,  f.nis  orutis  phinis,  caulc  repent c,  of  Lin- 
nr:us.  It  was  formerly  considered  of  much  use  in 
several  diseases,  and  was  applied  externally  to  wounds 
•rd  ulcers  :  but  If  It  have  any  peculiar  efficacy,  it  is  to 
be  derived  from  its  antiscorbutic  virtue, 
refrigerant  juice,  it  is  preferred  where  an 
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state  of  the  fluids  prevails,  indicates  by  prurient  ertip 
tions  upon  the  skin,  or  in  what  has  been  called  the  hot 
scurvy.  To  derive  much  advantage  from  it,  the  juice 
ought  to  he  taken  in  large  quantities,  or  the  fresh  plant 
eaten  as  food. 

Veronica  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  is  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias  Vero 
nica  mas  ;  Thca  gcrmanica  ;  Bctunica  pau„  ,  Uia 
madrys  spuria.  Veronica — spicis  latcralibur  ptaun 
culatis  ;  foliis  oppositis ;  caule  procunibente,  o(  Lin 
nsus,  is  not  unfrequent  on  dry  barren  grounds  and 
heath,  as  that  of  Hampstead,  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  This  plant  was  formerly  used  as  a  pectoral 
against  coughs  and  asthmatic  affections,  but  it  is  now 
justly  forgotten. 

[Veronica  virginica.    This  is  a  tall  native  plant, 
differing  from  the  rest  of  its  family  in  habit,  and  con- 
sidered by  Nuttall  and  some  other  botanists  as  a  sepa 
rate  genus.     Its  root  is  very  bitter,  and  somewhat  nau 
seous.     It  sometimes  operates  as  a  cathartic,  in  the  dose 
of  a  scruple  ;  but  in  several  trials  which  I  have  made 
with   it,  I  have  found  it   uncertain   in  this    respect. 
Big.  Mat.  Med.     A.] 
Verrii  ii.a'ris  ti  nica.     The  retina  of  the  eye. 
VERRUCA.     1.  A  wart,  or  thickening  and  indu 
ration  of  the  cuticle  which   is  laised  up  in  different 
forms,  mostly  of  the  size  of  a  lentil,  or  flat  pea. 

2.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  small  round  prominence 
on  the  interior  surface  of  the  funguses. 

Vekri'ca'r'.a.  (From  Verruca,  a  wart :  because  it 
was  supposed  to  destroy  waits.)  The  JIeliotropiu.ni 
ettropafum,  or  turnsole. 

VERRUCOSUS.  Warty:  applied  to  such  appear- 
ances on  vegetables,  as  on  the  stem  of  the  Euonymus 
verrucosus  ;  and  to  the  appearance  on  the  gourd-seed 
vessel,  as  in  the  Cuturbila  verrucosa.     See  Pcpo. 

VERTEBRA.  {Vertebra,  or,  f.  ;  from  verto,  to 
turn.)  The  spine  is  a  long  bony  column,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  head  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  is 
composed  of  irregular  bones,  which  are  called  vertebra. 
The  spine  may  he  considered  as  being  composed 
of  two  irregular  pyramids,  which  are  united  to  each 
other  in  thai  part  of  the  loins  where  the  last  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra  is  united  to  the  os  sacrum. 

The  vertebra,  which  form  the  upper  and  longest 
pyramid,  are  called  irue  vertebra:  and  those  which 
compose  the  lower  pyramid,  or  the  os  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  are  termed  false  vertebra;,  because  they  do  not 
in  every  thing  resemble  the  others,  and  particularly 
because,  in  the  adult  state,  they  become  perfectly  im- 
moveable, while  the  upper  ones  continue  to  be  capable 
of  motion.  For  it  is  upon  the  bones  of  the  spine  that 
the  body  turns,  and  their  name  has  its  derivation  from 
the  Latin  verb  parte,  to  turn,  as  observed  above. 

The  true  vertebra',  from  their  situations  with  respect 
to  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  of  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebra.  We 
will  first  consider  the  general  structure  of  all  these,  and 
then  separately  describe  their  different  classes. 

In  each  of  the  vertebra;,  as  in  other  hones,  we  may 
remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its  process  and  cavities. 
The  body  may  be  Compared  to  part  uf  a  cvlindei  cut  oil 
transversely;  convex  before,  and  concave  behind, 
where  it  makes  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  spine. 

Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  processes.  The 
(hat  Of  these  is  the  spinous  process,  which  is  placed  at 
the  back  part  of  the  vertebra,  and  gives  the  name  of 
spine  to  the  whole  of  this  bony  canal.  Twoothers  are 
called  transverse  processes,  from  their  situation  with 
respect  to  the  spine,  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
spinous  process.  The  four  others,  which  ;ue  called 
oblu/ue  processes,  are  much  smaller  than  the  other 
three.  There  are  two  of  these  on  the  upper  and  two 
on  the  lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rising  from  near  the 
basis  of  the  transverse  processes,  Thev  are  sometimes 
called  articular  processes,  because  they  are  articulated 
With  each  other;  that  is,  the  two  superior  processes  of 
one  VOrtebva  are  articulated  with  the  two  inferior  pro- 
cesses Of  the  vertebra  above  it;  and  thev  are  called 
Oblique  processes,  from  their  situation  with  respect  to 
thr  processes  with  which  thev  are  articulated.  Tfeesi 
oblique  processes  are  articulated  to  each  other  by  a 
species  of  ginglymus,  and  each  process  is  covered  at  its 
articulation  with  cartilage. 
There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between  its  body  and 
As  a  mild  apophyses,  a  foramen,  large  enough  to  admit  a  ringer, 
acrimonious    These  foramina  correspond  with  each  other  through  all 
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(lie  veiSebr.T,  and  form  a  long  bony  conduit,  for  the 
lodgment  of  tile  spinal  marrow. 

Besides  this  an  at  bote,  there  arc  four  notches  on  each 
side  of  every  vertebra,  between  the  oblique  processes 
and  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  Two  of  these  notches 
are  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bone. 
Bach  of  the  inferior  notches,  meeting  with  one  of  the 
superior  notches  of  the  vertebra  below  it,  forms  a  fora- 
men ;  while  the  superior  notches  do  the  same  with  the 
inferior  notches  of  the  vertebra  above  it.  These  four 
foramina  form  passages  for  Mood- vessels,  and  for  the 
nerves  that  pass  out  of  the  spine. 

The  vertebra  are  united  together  by  means  of  a  sub- 
stance, compressible  like  cork,  which  forms  a  kind  of 
partition  between  the  several  vertebra.  This  interver- 
tebral substance  seems,  in  the  feetus,  to  approach  nearly 
to  the  nature  of  ligaments;  in  the  adult  it  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  cartilage.  When  cut  horizontally,  it 
appears  to  consist  of  concentrical  curved  fibres:  exter- 
nally, it  is  firmest  and  hardest;  internally,  it  becomes 
thinner  and  softer,  till  at  length,  in  the  centre,  we  find 
it  in  the  form  of  a  mucous  substance,  which  facilitates 
the  motion  of  the  spine. 

GefiCja,  an  Italian  anatomist,  lone  aso  observed,  that 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  these  intervertebral 
cartilages,  (ss  lliey  are  usually  called.)  in  advanced 
life,  occasions  the  decrease  in  stature,  and  the  stooping 
forwards,  which  are  usually  to  be  observed  in  old  peo- 
ple. The  cartilages  then  become  shrivelled,  and  con- 
sequently lose  in  a  »reai  measure,  their  elasticity.  But, 
besides  this  gradual  effect  of  old  age,  these  cartilages 
are  subject  to  a  temporary  diminution,  from  the  weight 
of  the  body  in  an  erect  posture,  so  that  people  who 
have  been  Ioiil'  standing,  or  who  have  carried  a  con- 
siderable weight,  are  found  to  be  shorter  than  when 
they  have  been  long  in  bed.  Hence  we  are  taller  in  the 
morning  than  at  night.  This  fact,  though  seemingly 
obvious,  was  not  ascertained  till  of  late  yean.  The 
difference  in  such  cases  depends  on  the  age  and  size  of 
the  subject;  in  tall,  young  people,  it  will  be  nearly  an 
inch:  bu*  in  older,  or  shorter  persons,  it  will  be  less 
considerable. 

Besides  the  connexion  of  the  several  vertebra;,  by 
means  of  these  cartilages,  there  are  likewise  many 
klrong  ligaments,  which  unite  the  bones  of  the  spine 
to  each  other.  Some  of  these  ligaments  are  external, 
and  nthers  internal.  Among  the  external  ligaments, 
we  observe  one  which  is  common  to  all  the  vertebra1, 
extending,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  from  the  forepart 
of  the  body  or  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  over  all 
the  other  vertebra?,  and  becoming  broader  as  itdescends 
towards  the  os  sacrum,  where  it  becomes  thinner,  and 
gradually  disappears.  This  external  longitudinal  liga- 
ment, if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  strengthened  by  other 
shorter  ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  one  veite 
bra  to  another,  throughout  the  whole  spine.  The 
internal  ligament,  the  fibres  of  which,  like  the  external 
one,  are  spread  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  extended 
over  the  back  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra',  where 
they  help  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  spine,  and  reaches 
from  the  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  os 
sacrum. 

We  may  venture  to  remark,  that  all  the  vertebra; 
diminish  in  density  and  firmness  of  texture,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  increase  in  size,  so  that  the  lower  verte- 
bra, though  terser,  are  not  so  heavy  in  proportion  as 
those  above  them,  in  consequence  of  this  mode  of 
striictuie,  the  size  of  the  vertebra-  is  increased  without 
adding  to  their  weight ;  and  this  is  an  object  of  no  little 
importance  in  a  part  of  the'body,  which,  besides  fiexi- 
blity  and  suppleness,  seems  to  require  lightness  as  one 
of  its  essential  properties. 

In  the  feetus,  at  the  ordinary  time  of  birth,  each  ver- 
tebra i:i  found  to  be  composed  of  three  bony  pieces,  con- 
nected by  cartilages  which  afterword  ossify.  One  of 
these  pieces  is  the  body  of  the  bone ;  the  other  fwo  are 
the  posterior  and  lateral  portions,  which  form  the  fora- 
rcsrt  for  the  medulla  spinalis.  The  oblique  processes 
are  at  that  time  complete,  and  the  transverse!  processes 
neginning  to  be  formed,  but  the  spinous  processes  are 
totally  warding. 

The  cervical  vertebra:  are  seven  in  number;  their 
Tiodies  are  smaller  nod  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the 
other  bones  of  the  spine.  The  transverse  processes  of 
these  vertebra:  are  short,  and  forked  for  the  lodgment 
3f  muscles;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  pro- 
cesses, there  is  a  foramen,  foi  the  passage  of  the  cer- 
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v.cal  arterv  and  vein.  The  spinous  process  of  each  of 
Ihese  vertehr;e  is  likewise  shorter  than  the  other  \erl« 
bra,  and  linked  at  its  extiemit.v  ;  by  which  mean*  it 
allows  a  more  convenient  insertion  to  the  ml 
the  neck.  Their  oblique  processes  arc  more  deserving 
of  that  name  than  either  those  of  the  doisal  or  lumbar 
vertebra'.  The  uppermost  of  these  processes  are 
slightly  concave,  and  the  lowermost  slightly  convex 
This  may  suffice  for  a  general  description  of  these  ver- 
tebra ;  but  the  first,  sec  mid,  and  seventh  deserve  to  be- 
spoken of  more  particularly.  The  first,  which  is  called 
.Itln.',  from  its  supporting  the  head,  diner!  from  all  the 

other  vertebra;  of  the  spine,    it  forms  a  kind  of  bony 

ring,  which  may  he  divided  into  its  anteiior  and  paste 
rior  arches,  ami  its  lateral  portions,  th'  these,  the  an 
terior  arch  is  the  smallest  and  flattest;  at  the  middle  of 
its  convex  forepart  we  observe  a  small  tubercle  which 
is  here  what  the  body  is  in  theother  vertebra'.     To  this 

tubercle  a  ligament  is  attached,  which  helps  to 
strengthen  the  articulation  of  the  spine  with  the  os 
occipitis.  The  back  parlof  this  anterior  portion  is  con 
cave,  and  covered  with  cartilage,  where  it  receives  the 
odontoid  processor  tin'  si  cond  vertebra.  The  posterior 
portion  of  the  vertebra,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
posterior  arch,  is  larger  than  the  anterior  one.  Instead 
of  a  spinous  process,  we  observe  a  rising,  or  tubercle, 
larger  than  that  Which  we  have  just  now  described,  on 
the  forepart  of  the  bone.  The  lateral  portions  of  thf 
vertebra  project,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  the 
transverse  processes,  one  on  each  side,  which  arc 
longer  and  larger  than  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
other  veitebra'.  They  terminate  in  a  roundish  tuber- 
cle, the  end  of  which  has  a  slight  bend  downwards 
Like  the  Other  transverse  processes,  they  are  perforated 
at  their  basis,  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical  artery. 
But,  besides  these  transverse  processes,  we  observe, 
both  on  the  superior  and  inferior  surface  of  these  lateral 
portions  of  the  first  vertebra,  an  articulating  surface, 
covered  with  cartilage,  answering  to  the  oblique  pro 
cesses  in  the  other  vertebrae.  The  uppermost  of  these 
are  oblong,  and  slightly  concave,  and  their  external 
edges  rise  somewhat  higher  than  their  internal  brims. 
They  receive  the  condyloid  processes  of  the  osoccipitis, 
with  which  they  are  articulated  by  a  species  of  gingly 
mus.  The  lowermost  articulating  surfaces,  or  the  info 
rior  oblique  processes,  as  they  are  called,  are  huge, 
concave,  and  circular,  and  are  formed  for  receiving  the 
superior  oblique  processes  of  the  second  vertebra;  so 
that  the  atlas  difl'eis  from  the  ust  of  the  cervical  veite 
bra-  in  receiving  the  bums,  with  which  it  is  articulated 
both  above  and  below.  In  the  feetus  we  find  this  ver- 
tebra composed  of  five,  instead  of  three  pieces,  as  in  the 
other  vertebra'.  One  of  these  is  the  anterior  arch,  the 
other  four  are  the  posterior  arch  and  the  sides,  each  of 
the  latter  being  composed  of  two  pieces.  The  trans 
verse  process,  on  each  side,  remains  long  in  a  state  of 
epiphysis  wiih  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  hone. 

The  second  vertebra  is  called  dcnlalus,  from  the 
process  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  which  has  been, 
though  pei  haps  improperly,  compared  to  a  tooth.  This 
process,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  ver- 
tebra, is  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  slightly  flattened,  how- 
ever, behind  and  before.  Antei  ioily,  it  has  a  convex, 
smooth,  articulating  surface,  where  it  is  received  by 
the  atlas,  as  we  observed  in  our  description  of  that  ver- 
tebra. It  is  by  means  of  this  articulation  that  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  bead  is  performed;  the  articulation 
of  the  os  occipilis  with  the  superior  oblique  processes 
of  the  fust  vein  bra,  allowing  only  a  certain  degree  of 
motion  backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  when  we  turn 
the  face  either  to  the  right  or  left,  the  atlas  moves  upon 
this  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra.  But  at 
the  face  cannot  turn  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  that  is,  to  the 
shoulder,  upon  this  vertebra  alone,  without  being  liable 
to  injure  the  medulla  spinalis,  we  find  that  till  the  cei 
vical  veitebra.'  concur  in  this  rotary  motion,  when  ii 
is  in  any  considerable  degree;  and  indeed  we  see  many 
strong  ligamentous  fibres  arising  from  the  sides  .if  the 
odontoid  process,  and  passing  over  the  first  vertebra,  to 
the  os  occipitis,  which  not  only  strengthen  the  articu 
tut  ion  of  these  bones  with  each  other,  but  serve  Ui  rcgu 
late  and  limit  their  motion,  ft  is  on  this  account  that 
the  name  of  modcraturs  has  sometimes  been  eivwi  ic 
these  ligaments.  The  transverse  processes  ui  the  ver- 
tebra dentata  are  short,  inclined  downward!',  and  Ii  rked 
at  their  extremities.     Its  spinous  pi  r|  ;illl 

thick.    Its  superior  oblique  processes  are  slii'hilv  con 
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vex,  nnd  somewhat  larger  than  the  articulating  sur- 
face; of  llie  first  vertebra,  by  which  mechanism  the 
motion  of  that  bone  upon  this  second  vertebra  is  per- 
formed with  greater  safety.  Its  inferior  oblique  pro- 
cesses have  nothing  singular  in  their  structure. 

The  seventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  differs  from  the 
rest  chiefly  in  having  its  spino  us  process  of  a  greater 
length,  so  that,  upon  this  account,  it  lias  been  sometimes 
called  vertebra  prominent. 

The  dorsal  vertebra,  which  are  twelve  in  number, 
■are  of  a  middle  size,  between  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
vertebra- ;  the  upper  ones  gradually  losing  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  ones  coming 
nearer  lo  those  of  the  loins.  The  bodies  of  these  ver- 
tebra; are  more  flattened  at  their  sides,  more  convex 
before,  and  more  concave,  behind,  than  the  other  bones 
of  the  spine.  Their  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  hori- 
zontal. At  their  sides  we  observe  two  depressions, 
one  at  their  upper,  and  the  other  at  their  lower  edge, 
which,  united  with  similar  depressions  in  the  vertebra; 
above  and  below,  form  articulating  surfaces,  covered 
with  cartilage,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  re- 
ceived. These  depressions,  however,  are  not  exactly 
alike  in  all  the  dorsal  vertebra;;  for  we  find  the  bead  of 
the  first  rib  articulated  solely  with  the  first  of  these  ver- 
tebra;, which  has  therefore  the  whole  of  the  superior 
articulating  surface  within  itself,  independent  of  the 
vertebra  above  it.  We  may  likewise  observe  a  si  in  j  - 
larity  in  this  respect  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the 
dorsal  vertebra?,  with  which  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
ribs  are  articulated  separately.  Their  spinous  processes 
are  long,  flattened  at  the  sides,  divided  at  their  upper 
and  back  part  into  two  surfaces  by  a  middle  ridge, 
which  is  received  by  a  small  groove  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  spinous  process  immediately  above  it,  and  con- 
nected to  it  by  a  ligament.  These  spinous  processes 
are  terminated  by  a  kind  of  round  tubercle,  which 
slopes  considerably  downwards,  except  in  the  three 
lowermost  vertebra?,  where  they  are  shorter  and  more 
trect.  Their  transverse  processes  are  of  considerable 
length  and  thickness,  and  are  turned  obliquely  back- 
wards. Anteriorly,  they  have  an  articulating  surface, 
for  receiving  the  tuberosity  of  the  ribs,  except  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  to  which 
the  ribs  are  articulated  by  their  headsonly.  In  the  last 
)f  these  vertebra  the  transverse  processes  are  very 
short  and  thick,  because  otherwise  they  would  be  apt 
to  strike  against  the  lowermost  ribs,  when  we  bend  the 
body  to  either  side. 

The  lumbar  vertebra;,  the  lowest  of  *'»«■  true  ver- 
tebra', are  five  in  number.  They  are  largei  than  the 
dorsal  vertebra;.  Their  bodies  are  extremely  promi- 
nent, and  nearly  of  a  circular  form  at  their  forepart ; 
posteriorly  they  are  concave.  Their  intermediate  car- 
tilages are  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  antei  i 
orly,  by  which  means  the  curvature  of  the  spine  for- 
wards, towards  the  abdomen,  in  this  part,  is  greatly 
assisted.  Their  spinous  processes  are  short  and  thick, 
of  considerable  breadth,  erect,  and  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  tuberosity.  Their  oblique  processes  are  of 
considerable  thickness ;  the  superior  one?  are  concave, 
and  turned  inwards;  the  inferior  ones  convex,  and 
turned  outwards.  Their  transverse  processes  are  thin 
and  long,  "xcept  in  the  first  and  last  vertebra,  where 
they  are  much  shorter,  that  the  lateral  motions  of  the 
trunk  might  not  be  impeded.  The  inferior  surface  of 
all  these  vertebra;  is  slightly  oblique,  so  that  the  fore- 
part of  the  body  of  each  is  somewhat  thicker  than  its 
hind  part;  but  this  is  more  particularly  observable  in 
the  lowermost  vertebra,  which  is  connected  with  the 
os  sacrum.  Many  anatomists  describe  the  os  sacrum 
and  the  os  coccygis  when  considering  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  while  others  regard  them  as  belonging  more  pro- 
perly to  the  pelvis.  These  bones  the  reader  may  con- 
sult. It  now  remains  to  notice  the  uses  of  the  spine. 
We  Olid  the  spinal  marrow  lodged  in  this  bony  canal, 
secure  from  external  injury.  It  defends  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera,  and  forms  a  pillar  which  sup- 
ports the  head,  and  gives  a  general  firmness  to  the 
whole  trunk. 

To  give  it  a  firm  basis,  we  find  the  bodies  of  th-  ver- 
tebra' gradually  increasing  In  breadth  ns  they  descend  ; 
anrl  to  fit  it  for  a  variety  of  motion,  it  is  composed  of  a 
ureal  number  of  Joints,  with  an  intermediate  elas»ii 
substance,  so  that  to  great  firmness  there  is  added  a 
perfect  tlexibilr.v. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  lowermost  nnd 
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largest  vertebra;  are  not  so  heavy  in  proportion  as  tnose 
above  them;  their  bodies  being  more  spongy,  except 
lug  at  their  circumference,  where  they  ate  more  inime 
diately  exposed  to  pressure  ;  so  that  nature  seems  every 
where  endeavouring  to  relieve  us  of  an  unnecessary 
weight  of  bone.  But  behind,  where  the  spinal  marrow 
is  inoie  exposed  to  injury,  we  find  the  processes  com- 
posed of  very  hard  hone;  and  the  spinous  processes 
are  in  general  placed  over  each  other  in  a  slanting 
direction,  so  that  a  pointed  Instrument  cannot  easily 
get  between  them,  excepting  in  the  neck,  where  they 
are  almost  perpendicular,  and  leave  a  greater  space  be- 
tween them.  Hence,  in  some  countries,  it  is  usual  to 
kill  cattle  by  thrusting  a  pointed  instrument  between 
the  occiput  nnd  the  alias,  or  between  the  atlas  and  the 
second  vertebra.  Besides  these  uses  of  the  vertebra;  in 
defending  the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating  the 
several  vertebra;,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oblique  pro- 
cesses, we  shall  find  that  they  all  serve  to  form  a 
greater  surface  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and  to 
enable  the  latter  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  trunk, 
by  affording  them  a  lever  of  considerable  length. 

In  the  neck,  we  see  the  spine  projecting  somewhat 
forward,  to  support  the  head,  which,  without  this 
assistance,  would  require  a  greater  number  of  muscles. 
Through  the  whole  length  of  the  thorax  it  is  carried  in 
a  curved  direction  backwards,  and  thus  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  consequently  affords 
more  room  to  the  lungs,  heart,  and  large  blood-vessels. 
In  the  loins,  the  spine  again  projects  forwards,  in  a  di- 
rection with  the  centre  of  gravity,  by  which  means  the 
body  is  easily  kept  in  an  erect  posture  ;  for  otherwise 
we  should  be  liable  to  fall  forwards.  But,  at  its  infe- 
rior part,  it  again  recedes  backwards,  and  helps  to  form 
a  cavity  called  the  pelvis,  in  which  the  urinary  blad 
der,  intestinum  rectum,  and  other  viscera,  are  placed. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed  of  so  great  n 
number  of  bones,  and  constructed  for  such  a  variety  of 
motion,  as  the  spine  is,  luxation  is  more  to  be  expected 
than  fracture  ;  and  this  is  very  wisely  guarded  against 
in  every  direction,  by  the  many  processes  lliaPare  to  be 
found  in  each  vertebra,  and  by  the  cartilages,  liga- 
ments, and  other  means  of  connexion,  which  we  have 
described  as  uniting  them  together. 

VERTEBRAL.  Vcrtebralis.  Appertaining  to  tho 
vertebra;,  or  bones  of  the  spine. 

Vertebral  artery.  .Irtrria  vcrtebralis.  A 
branch  of  Ibe  subclavian,  proceeding  through  the  ver- 
tebra' to  within  the  cianium,  where,  with  its  fellow,  it 
forms  the  basilary  artery,  the  internal  audito.y,  end I  the 
posterior  artery  of  the  dura  mate. 

VERTEX.  {Verier,  icis,  m. ;  fro.n  \erf-.  )  "Hit 
crown  of  the  heao.  The  os  vertwis  .s  if  .  -p-AeVJ 
bone. 

Vkrticalia  ossa.     See  Pa'-tr.al  bees. 

VERTICALIS.  Vertical,  f  jrn-.,idi<-Jar  Appiie* 
to  leaves  which  have  both  sij».s  a,.  ris;ht  angles  with  thf 
horizon;  as  in  Lactucascnr  >\\. 

VERTICELLUS.  A  v  Iwrl.  The  name  of  a  spe 
cies  of  inflorescence,  in  wl.ici  the  flowers  surround  tin 
stem  hi  n  sort  of  ring. 

From  the  insertion  of  1'ie  flowers,  the  vesture,  an< 
distance  of  the  veiticcllus..  it  is  called, 

1.  I'edunculutiis  ,   as  in  Jlilissa  officinalis. 

2.  Sessilis,  in  .Mentha  a<  rensis. 

3.  Uimidiatus,  going  hUf  round;  as  in  Ballotadit 
ticha. 

4.  .A'h.ii?,  without  floral  or  other  leaf;  as  in  Salrti 
OCrtit  t\liita. 

5.  Bractcatus,  in  Ball' fa  nigra. 

6.  Visions,  in  H.alvta  indica. 

7.  Confirtiis.  wlvn  crowded  together. 
Vi'rtictS  cs.    See  Far iclal  bones. 
VERTIGO.    G'Jdinew. 
VERVAIM.     See  Verbrva  officinalis. 
Vervain,  fnn'.lc.     Sje  Erysimum  all, ana. 
VESAL'UO,  An  jur.w,  wns  born  at  Brussels  about 

theye&l  U.I4  Af.er  pe .suing  his  studies  at  differed 
universities,  and  serving  for  two  years  professionally 
with  the  i-iiptri-.il  trir.y/.ie  settled  at  I'adun,  atldtaugb 
anfomy  w'.th  gr.>ai  applause,  which  he  subsequent)} 
continued  at  some  oilier  schools  in  Italy.  In  1544,  h« 
h»c,.me  ph;sicia.i  to  Charles  V.,  and  resided  chiefly  at 
the  imperii]  court.  Aixiut  twenty  years  after,  in  the 
r.'.dst  of  his  professional  career,  an  extraordinary  eir 
emns'.tnce  occurred,  which  wns  the  cause  of  his  ruin 
Being  summoned  to  examine  the  body  Of  a  Spanfeai 
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tentlnnran,  and  having  begun  the  operation  too  preci- 
pitately, the  heart  was  observed  to  palpitate  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  was  accused  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion: but  the  interposition  of  Philip  II  procured  him 
to  be  merely  enjoined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  While  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  invited  to  the  ana- 
tomical chair  at  Padua;  bm«m  his  return,  theship  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Zanle,  where  he  soon  after 
died.  Vesalius  has  been  represented  as  the  first  person 
who  rescued  anatomy  from  the  slavery  imposed  upon 
it  by  deference  to  ancient  opinions,  and  led  the  way  to 
modern  improvements.  His  first  publication  of  note 
was  a  set  of  Anatomical  Tables,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  great  work  "De  Corporis Humanl  Falui- 
ca,"  printed  at  Basil  in  1543,  and  often  since  in  several 
countries.  The  earliest  impressions  of  the  plates  aro 
most  valued,  but  the  explanations  were  made  subse- 
quently more  correct.  In  a  treatise  "  De  Radiiis  Chi- 
na' L'su,"  he  severely  criticised  the  errors  of  Galen, 
which  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  Fallopius. 
His  medical  and  surgical  writings  are  not  held  in  much 
estimation. 

VESA'NIC  (The  plural  of  vesania  ;  from  wjs- 
nas,  a  madman.)  The  fourth  order  in  the  Class  Men- 
roses,  of  Cullen's  nosological  arrangement;  compre- 
hending diseases  in  which  the  judgment  is  impaired, 
Without  either  coma  or  pyrexia. 

VESICA.  (Diminutive  of  vas,  a  vessel.)  A 
bladder. 

Vesica  fellis.   The  gall-bladder.  See  Gall-bladder. 

Vesica  i-rinaria.  The  urinary  bladder.  See 
Urinary  bladder. 

VESICATORV.  {Vcsicalorius ;  from  vesica,  u 
bladder:  because  it  raises  a  bladder.)     See  Epispaslic. 

VESICLE.  (Vesicula;  a  diminutive  of  vesica,  a 
bladder.)  An  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a 
transparent  watery  fluid. 

VESICULA.     See  Vesicle. 

Vesicula  fellts.    The  gall-bladder. 

Vesicul*  DiVvS  darcak.e.  The  confluent  small- 
pox. 

VEstcrL.e  gisgivarum.     The  thrush. 

Vesicclje  pulmosales.  The  air-cells  which  com- 
pose the  greatest  part  of  the  lungs,  and  are  situated  at 
the  termination  of  the  bronchia. 

Vesiculs  seminales.  Two  membranous  recep- 
tacles, situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  above 
its  neck.  The  excretory  ducts  are  called  ejaculatory 
ducts.  They  proceed  to  the  urethra,  into  which  they 
apen  by  a  peculiar  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  vcrumonta- 
num.  They  have  vessels  and  nerves  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  are  well  supplied  with  absorbent 
vessels,  which  proceed  to  the  lymphatic  glands  about 
the  loins.  The  use  of  the  vesicular  seminales  is  to  re- 
ceive the  semen  brought  into  them  by  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia,  to  retain,  somewhat  inspissate,  and  to  excern 
it  sub  coitu  into  the  urethra,  from  wiienco  it  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  vagina  uteri. 

Vesicular  fever.     See  Pemphigus- 

VESTl'BULUM.  A  round  cavity  of  the  internal 
ear,  between  the  cochlea  and  semicircular  canals,  in 
which  are  an  oval  opening  communicating  with  the 
r.avity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  orifices  of  the  semi- 
circular canals.  It  is  within  this  cavity  and  the  semi- 
circular canals,  that  the  new  apparatus  discovered  by 
the  celebrated  neurologist  Scarpa,  lies.  He  has  demon- 
strated membranous  tubes,  collected  loosely  by  cellular 
texture,  within  the  bony  semicircular  canals,  each  of 
which  is  dilated  in  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  into  an 
ampulla;  it  is  upon  these  ampulla;,  which  communi- 
cate by  means  of  an  alveus  communis,  that  branches  of 
the  ponio  mollis  are  expanded. 

VESUVIAN.  Idocrase  of  Hatty.  A  subspecies  of 
pyramidal  garnet  of  a  green  or  brown  colour,  found  in 
great  abundance  in  unaltered  ejected  rocks  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vesuvius.    At  Naples  it  is  cut  Into  ring  stones. 

Veto'wca  cop.m.    See  Belonica. 

VEXILLUM.  ( Vezillum,  i,  n. ;  a  banner  or  stand- 
ard.) The  standard,  or  large  uppermost  petal  at  the 
>ack  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

VIA.  A  way  or  passage.  Used  in  anatomy.  See 
Prima  rite. 

VI'BEX.  (Vibcx,  icis,  plu.  Vibiccs.)  The  large 
purplt  spot  which  appears  under  the  6kin  in  certain 
mali?nant  fevers. 

VIBRl'SSA2.  (Vibrissa;  from  vibra,  to  quaver.) 
Hairs  growinsin  the  nostrils.    See  Capiltus. 
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Vibcrni'm  I.ANTANA.  I.iburnum.  The puant  mta.f 
tree.    The  berries  are  considered  as  adstringenl. 

VICHY.  The  name  of  a  town  In  France,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  tepid  mineral  spring.  Oh 
account  of  its  chalybeate  and  alkaline  ingredients,  It  is 
taken  internally,  being  reputed  to  be  of  great  service 
in  bilious  colics,  diarrhucas,  and  in  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  especially  such  as  arise  from  a  relaxed  or  ikr 
bilitated  state  of  that  organ. 

These  waters  are  likewise  very  useful  when  em- 
ployed as  a  tepid  bath,  particularly  in  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  gout,  &c.  By  combining  the  internal  use  with 
the  external  application,  they  have  often  effected  a  cure 
where  other  remedies  had  failed  to  afford  relief. 

Vl'CIA.  {Viscia,  80  old  Latin  name,  derived  by 
some  etymologists  from  Vincio,  to  bind  together,  as  the 
various  species  of  tola  genus  twine,  with  their  tendrils, 
round  other  plants.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  LinnaHUl  system.  Class,  Diadclphia ;  Order, 
Decandria. 

Vicia  paba.  The  systematic  name  of  the  common 
bean-plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  There  are  many 
varietios.  Beans  are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious 
id  those  whose  stomachs  are  6trong,  and  accustomed 
to  the  coarser  modes  of  living.  In  delicate  stomachs 
they  produce  flatulency,  dyspepsia,  cardialgia,  &c.  es- 
pecially when  old.     See  Legumina. 

Victoria'lis  i.onga.     See  Milium  victorialis. 

V1EUSSENS,  Raymond,  was  bom  at  a  village  i:i 
Rovergne,  graduated  at  Montpellier,  and  in  1071  \\:m 
chosen  physician  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Eloy.  The  result 
of  his  anatomical  researches  in  this  situation  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Neurology,  and  gained  him 
Eneat  reputation.  His  name  became  known  at  co  ut, 
and  Mad.  de  Montpensier  made  him  her  physician. 
After  her  death  he  returned  to  Montpellier,  and  di- 
rected his  attention  to  chemistry;  and  having  found  an 
acid  in  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  blood,  he  made  this 
the  groundwork  of  a  new  medical  theory.  In  ad- 
vanced life,  his  writings  were  multiplied  without  aug- 
menting his  reputation.    He  died  in  172& 

VIGILANCE.  Pervigilium.  Vigilance,  when  at 
tended  by  anxiety,  pain  in  the  head,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  diminution  of  strength,  is  by  Sauvages  and  Sagar 
considered  as  a  genus  of  disease,  and  is  called  Agrypnia. 

VILLOSUS.  Villous,  shaggy  :  applied  in  anatomy 
to  a  velvet-like  arrangement  of  fibres  or  vessels,  as  the 
villous  coat  of  the  intestines:  and  in  botany  to  the 
stem  of  the  Cineraria  integrifolia,  and  to  other  pruts 
of  plants;  as  the  receptacle  of  the  Artemisia  absy  ntkium. 

VILLUS.  A  species  of  hairy  pubescens  of  plants, 
consisting  of  soft,  slender,  upright,  short,  and  scarcely 
conspicuous,  and  for  the  most  part  white  hair-like  fila 
ments. 

Vl'NCA.  (From  vincio,  to  bind:  because  of  its 
usefulness  in  making  bands.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Lin  mean  system.  Class,  Pentandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Vinca  minor.  The  systematic  name  of  the  less 
periwinkle.  Vinca  pervinca ;  Clematis  dapknoides 
major.  It  po«sesses  bitter  and  adstringenl  virtues,  and 
is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  stopping  nasal  hemorrhages 
when  bruised  and  put  into  the  nose.  Boiled,  it  forms  a 
useful  adstringenl  gargle  in  common  sore  throat,  and  it 
is  given  by  some  in  phthisical  complaints. 

Vinca  pervinca.     See  Vinca  minor. 

VINCETO'XICUM.  (From  oinco,  to  overcome,  and 
toxicum,  poison :  so  named  from  its  supposed  virtue  cf 
resisting  and  expelling  poison.)  See  Asclepias  vines 
toxicum. 

VINE.    Sec  Vitis. 

Vine,  white.     See  Bryonia  alba 

Vine,  wild.    See  Bryonia  alba. 

VINEGAR.    See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  aromatic.     See  Acetum  aromalicum 

Vinegar,  distilled     See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  spirits  of.     See  Acetum. 

Vinegar  of  squills.     See  Acetum  scillie. 

Vinegar,  thieves'.    See  Acetum  aromaticnm, 

VI'NUM.    Seo  Wine. 

Visum  aloes.  Wine  of  aloes.  Formerly  known 
bv  the  names  of  Tinctura  hicr<B,  and  Tinctura  sacra 
Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  eight  ounces;  canella- 
bark,  two  ounces;  wine,  six  pints;  proof  spirits,  two 
pints.  Rub  the  aloes  into  powder  with  white  sand, 
previously  cleansed  from  any  impurities ;  rub  the  ca 
nella-bark  also  into  powder;  and  after  having  mixed 
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»w so  powders  together,  pour  on  the  wine  and  spirit. 

JHi    ,  rale  for  fourteen  days  occasionally  shaking  the 

re,  ami  afterward  strain.    A  stomachic  purga- 

alculated  fur  the  aged  and  phlegmatic,  who  are 

oubled  with  the  piles-     The  dose  is  from  a  half  to 

a  whole  fluid  ounce. 

Visum  antimonh.  In  small  doses  this  proves  al- 
terative and  diaphoretic,  and  a  large  dose  emetic;  in 
which  last  intention  it  is  the  common  emetic  for  chil- 

VlMCM  antimonh  tartarizati.  See  jintimanium 
tnrtavizatum. 

Vinum  ferri.    Wine  of  iron,  formerly  called  Vinum 

<■.ha.tybev.tum.    Take  of  iron  tilings,  two  ounces;  wine. 

two  pints.     Mix,  and  set  the  mixture  by  for  a  month, 

inally  shaking  it;    then  filter  it  through  paper. 

For  lis  virtues,  see  Ferritin  tartariiatum. 

Vinum  ipecacuanha.  Wine  of  ipecacuanha.  Take 
of  ipecacuanha  root,  bruised,  two  ounces;  wine,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
dose,  when  used  as  an  emetic,  is  from  two  fluid  drachms 
lo  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Vinum  urn.  Wine  of  opium,  formerly  known  by 
lines  of  Laudanum  liquidum  sydenhami,  and 
Tinctura  thehaica.  'fake  of  extract  of  opium,  an 
ounce;  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  cloves,  bruised,  of  each 
ei  drachm ;  wine,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  eight  days,  and 
strain.     See  Opium. 

Vinum  veratrl  Wine  of  white  hellebore.  Take 
of  white  hellebore-root,  sliced,  eight  ounces;  wine, 
two  pints  and  a  half;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.     See  Vcratrum. 

VIOLA.  (From  lov;  because  it  was  first  found  in 
Ionia.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
liaean  system.  Class,  Syngencsia  ;  Order,  Jtlonogynia. 
The  violet. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sweet  violet. 
See  liula  odorata. 

Viola  canina.  The  dog-violet.  The  root  of  this 
plant  possesses  the  power  of  vomiting  and  purging  the 
fiowels;  with  which  intention  a  scrupie  of  the  dried 
root  must  be  exhibited.  It  appears,  though  neglected 
in  this  country,  worthy  the  attention  of  physicians. 

Viola  ipecacuanha.  The  plant  which  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  the  ipecacuanha  root. 

Viola  lutka.     See  Cheirantkus  cheiri. 

Viola  odorata.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sweet  violet.  Viola — acaulis,  foliis  cordalis,  stoloni- 
bus  repentibus,  of  LlnnteUS.  The  recent  flowers  of 
Jais  plant  are  received  into  the  catalogues  of  the  ma- 
teria niedica.  They  have  an  agreeable  sweet  smell, 
and  a  mucilaginous  bitterish  taste.  Their  virtues  are 
purgative  or  laxative,  and  by  some  they  are  said  to 
possess  an  anodyne  and  pectoral  quality.  The  officinal 
preparation  of  this  flower  is  a  syrup,  which,  to  young 
children,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  purgative;  it  is  also 
of  considerable  utility  in  many  chemical  inquiries,  to 
detect  an  acid  or  an  alkali;  the  former  changing  the 
blge  colour  to  a  red,  and  the  latter  to  a  green. 
Viola  palistris.     See  Pinguecula. 

[Viola  pedata.  The  violets  are  generally  mucila- 
ginous plants,  and  employed  as  demulcents  in  catarrh 
and  strangury.  Some  of  th are  allied  to  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  contain  emetin  in  their  substance.  The 
viola  pedata,  a  native  species  retained  in  the  pharnia- 
i,  is  considered  a  useful  expectorant  and  lubri- 
cating medicine  in  pulmonary  complaints,  and  is  given 
in  syrup  or  decoction.     Big.  Mat.  Med.    A.] 

Viola  tricolor.  Harts  ease  I'ansies.  This  well- 
known  henuiiful  little  plant  mows  in  corn-fields,  waste 
and  cultivated  mounds,  dowering  all  the  summer 
months.     It   varies  much  by  cultivation;  and  by  the 

vivid  colouring  of  its  flowers  often  beco >  extremely 

beautiful  in  gardens,  where  It  Is  distinguished  by  various 

na 9.    To  the  taste,  this  plant  In  Its  recent  state  is 

i  ttremely  glutinous,  or  mucilaginous,  accompanied 
with  the  common  herbaceous  flavour  and  roughness. 
By  distillation  with  water,  according  to  llaase,  it  af- 
fords R  small  quantity  of  odorous  essential  oil,  of  a 
BOmCWhal  acrid  taste.  The  dried  herb  yields  about 
Its  weighl  of  watery  extract,  the  fresh  plant  about 
i  ni  eitriith,  Though  many  of  the  old  writers  on  the 
materia  medlca  represent  this  plant  as  a  powerful  mo- 

ll!  mi  epilepsy,  asthma,  Hirers,  si  allies,  and  cutane- 
ous complaints,  vet  the  viola  tricolor  owes  its  present 
character  as  a  medicine  to  the  modern  authorities  of 
Ktarck,   Mctzger,  llaase,  and  others,  especially  as  a 
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reiireirj  for  the  crusta  lactea.  For  this  purpose,  Q 
handful  of  the  fresh  herb  ->r  half  a  drachm  of  it  drieil, 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  to  he  strained  and  taker, 
night  and  morning.  Bread,  with  this  decoction,  is  also 
to  be  formed  into  a  poultice,  and  applied  to  the  pari 
By  this  treatment,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
eruption  duiing  the  first  eight  days,  increases,  and 
that  the  urine,  when  Urn  medicine  succeeds,  has  an 
odour  similar  to  that  of  cats ;  but  on  continuing  the 
use  of  the  plant  a  sufficient  time,  this  smell  goes  off, 
the  scabs  disappear,  and  the  skin  recovers  its  natural 
purity,  instances  of  the  successful  exhibition  of  this 
medicine,  as  cited  by  these  authors,  are  very  numerous, 
indeed  this  remedy,  under  their  management,  seems 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  have  failed.  It  appeais,  however, 
that  Mursinna,  Akcunanii,  and  Henning  were  less 
fortunate  in  the  employment  of  this  plant:  the  last  of 
whom  declares,  that  hi  the  different  cutaneous  disor- 
ders in  which  he  used  it,  no  benefit  was  derived. 
Haase,  who  administered  this  species  of  violet  in  va- 
rious forms  and  large  doses,  extended  its  nse  lo  many 
chronic  disorders  ;  and  from  the  great  number  of  cases 
in  which  it  proved  successful,  we  are  desirous  of  re- 
commending it  to  a  farther  trial  in  this  country. 

It  is  remarkable  thai  Bergius  speaks  of  this  plant  as 
a  useful  mucilaginous  purgative,  and  lakes  no  notice 
of  its  efficacy  in  the  crustea  lactea,  or  in  any  other 
disease. 

VIOLA'RIA.     See  Viola. 

VIOLET.     See  Viola  odorata. 

Violet,  dog.     See  Viola  canina. 

VH'ER.     See  Vipera. 

VIPER-GRASS.     See  Scononer  . 

VI'PERA.  (Quod  zi  pariat :  because  it  was 
thought  that  its  young  eat  through  the  mother's  bowels.) 
The  viper  or  adder.    See  Coluber  berns. 

VIPERA'RIA.     See  Jlristolochia  scrpentaria. 

VIPERI'NA.  (From  vipera,  a  snake:  so  called 
from  the  serpentine  appearance  of  its  roots.)  See 
Jlristolochia  scrpentaria. 

Viplrjna  virginia.na.  See  Jlristolochia  scrpen- 
taria. 

Vi'rga  aurea.     See  Holidag-ti  virga  avrca. 

Virga  ta  sutuBa.     The  sagittal  sutuie  of  theskuU 

VIRGIN'S  BOVVER.     See  Clematis  recta. 

Virgin's  milk.     A  solution  of  gum-benzoin. 

Virgina'le  claistrum.    The  hymen. 

I 'irginian  snake-root.    See  Jlristolochia  virginiana, 

Virginian  tobacco.     See  .Yicotiana. 

VIRES.     See  Contagion. 

VIS.  Power.  In  physiology,  applied  to  vital  power 
and  its  effects:  hence  vis  viti£,Tis  insita,  vis  irrita- 
bills,  vis  ncrria,  fcc. 

Vis  conservatrix.     See  Via  medicatrix  naturn. 

V'is  elastica.     Elasticity. 

Vis  inerti.-e.  The  propensity  to  rest  inherent  in 
nature. 

Vis  insita.  This  property  Is  defined  by  Ilaller  to 
be  that  power  by  which  a  muscle,  when  wounded, 
touched,  or  irritated,  contracts,  independent  of  the  will 
of  the  animal  that  is  the  object  of  the  experiment,  and 
Without  its  feeling  pain.     See  Irritability. 

Vis  medicairix  natur.i.  Vis  conscrratriz.  A 
term  employed  by  physicians  to  express  that  healing 
powei  in  an  animated  body,  by  which,  when  diseased, 
the  body  is  enabled  lo  regain  its  healthy  actions. 

Vis  mortia.  That  property  by  which  a  muscle 
nfier  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  a  muscle,  immedi- 
ately after  having  been  cut  out  from  a  living  body, 
contracts. 

Vis  nervosa.  This  property  is  considered  by 
Whytt  to  he  another  power  of  the  muscles  by  which 
they  act  when  excited  by  the  nerves. 

Vis  pi.ASTicA.  That'  facility  of  formation  w.V,cu 
spontaneously  operates  in  animals. 

Vis  a  TEitci).    Any  impulsive  power. 

Vis  vit.e.  The  natural  power  of  the  animal  ma- 
chine m  preserving  Hie. 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  philosophers  «  ere 
persuaded  that  a  meal  part  of  the  phenomena  peculiar 
to  In  in»  bodies,  did  not  follow  the  same  course,  nor 
obey  the  same  laws,  as  the  phenomena  proper  to  brute 
tn.itter. 

To  these  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  a  particulai 
cause  has  been  assigned,  which  has  received  different 
denominations.  Hippocrates  he-tows  on  it  the  nppi  I 
lation  of  physie,  or  nature  ,  Aristotle  calls  it  the  moving 
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•r  gexfrrtinir  principle ;  Kavv  Bocrliaave,  the  impe- 
tum  f,.ziais  ;  \  an  Belmont,  archwa ;  Stahl,  the  si  ul ; 
others,  the  vis  insita,  vis  vita:,  vital  force,  &x. 

VISCIDITY,  (Viciditas;  from  viscus.)  Visco- 
silv  :  glutinous,  slicky,  like  the  bird- lime. 

VISCIDUS.  Viscid,  l  Of  the  natureof  ropy  pulp 
of  the  viscum,  or  misslctoe  In  general  use  to  Imply 
viscidity  in  fluids,  &c 

2.  See  J.cntor. 

VTSCl'M.  (Piscwm, «',  n. j  and  f'iscun,  i,  m.  De- 
rived from  the  Greek,  itys,  altered  by  the  -Eolians  into 
piffA.ji. )  I.  The  fruit  of  the  misletoe.  See  fiseum 
album. 

•2.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  parasitical  plants  In 
the  Linnxan  system.  Class  Diaicia ;  Order,  Tclran- 
iria. 

VlSCUM  ALBUM.  I'iscus  gucrdnus.  Mi-k'toe. 
This  singular  parasitical  plant  most  commonly  prows 
on  apple-trees,  also  on  the  pear,  hawthorn,  - 
oak,  hazel,  maple,  ash,  lime  tree,  willow,  elm,  Itorn- 
bean,  &.c.  It  is  supposed  to  be  propagated  by  birds, 
especially  by  the  field-fare  and  thrush,  which  feed 
upon  its  berries,  the  seeds  of  which  pass  through  the 
bowels  unchanged  ;  and  along  witli  the  excrement 
adhere  to  the  branches  of  trees  where  they  vegetate. 

The  lllisietoe  of  the  oak  has,  from  the  limes  of  tile 
ancient  Druids,  been  always  preferred  to  that  produced 
on  other  trees  ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  thai  the  vise  us 
querent  differs  in  no  respect  from  others. 

This  plant  is  the  t£  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  in  former 
times  thought  to  possess  many  medicinal  virtues ;  how- 
ever, we  learn  but  little  concerning  its  efficacy  from 
the  ancient  writers  on  the  Materia  Medicn.  nor  will  it 
be  deemed  necessary  to  stale  the  extraordinary  powers 
ascribed  to  the  misletoe  by  the  crafty  designs  of  Drni- 
dical  knavery.  Both  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
plant  have  very  little  smell,  and  a  very  weak  taste  of 
the  nauseous  kind.  In  distillation  they  impregnate 
water  with  their  faint  unpleasant  smell,  but  yield  no 
essential  oil.  Extracts  made  from  litem  by  water,  are, 
bitteiislu  roughish,  and  subsaliae.  The  spirituous 
extract  of  the  wood  has  the  greatest  austerity,  r.ud  that 
•of  the  leaves  the  greatest  bitterness.  The  berries 
abound  with  an  extremely  tenacious  and  most  un- 
grateful swwet  mucilage. 

The  viscus  qucrcus  obtained  great  reputation  for  the 
<urc  of  epilepsy:  and  a  case  of  this  disease,  of  a 
woman  of  quality,  in  which  it  proved  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, is  mentioned  by  Boyle.  Some  years  after- 
ward its  use  was  strongly  recommended  in  various 
convulsive  disorders  by  Colbach,  who  has  related 
several  instances  of  its  good  effects.  He  administered 
:t  in  substance  In  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a 
drachm,  of  the  wood  or  leaves,  or  an  infusion  of  an 
ounce.  This  author  was  followed  by  others,  who  have 
not  only  given  testimony  of  the  efficacy  of  the  misletoe 
in  different  convulsive  affections,  but  also  in  those 
complaints  denominated  nervous,  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  act  in  the  character  of  a  tonic.  But  all  that 
has  been  written  in  favour  of  this  remedy,  which  is 
certainty  well  deserving  of  notice,  has  not  prevented 
it  from  falling  into  general  neglect;  and  the  colleges 
of  Loudon  and  Edinburgh  have,  perhaps  not  without 
reason,  expunged  it  from  their  catalogues  of  the 
Materia  Medica. 

VISCUS.  (Viscus,  eris,  n.;  plural,  visce.rti.)  1. 
Any  organ  or  part  which  has  an  appropriate  use,  as 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

2.  ( Viscus,  i,m.)  The  name  of  the  misletoe.  Sec 
Visr.nm  album. 

VISION,  [Visas,  «.?,  m.)  The  function  which 
enables  us  to  perceive  the  magnitude,  figure,  colour, 
distance,  &c.  of  bodies.  The  orgartis  which  compose 
the  apparatus  ef  vision  enter  into  action  under  the 
influence  of  a  particular  excitant,  or  stimulus,  called 
light. 

We  perceive  bodies,  we  take  cognizance  of  many 
of  their  properties,  though  they  are  often  at  a  great 
distance  , — tiiere  must  then  be  between  them  and  our 
eye  some  intermediate  agent;  this  intermediate  sub- 
stance we  denominate  light.  Light  is  an  excessively 
Fiibile  fluid,  which  emanates  from  those  bodies  called 
luminous,  as  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  bodies  in  a  state 
of  ignition,  phosphorescence,  &x.  Light  is  composed 
of  atoms  which  move  with  a  •  rodigious  rapidity,  since 
they  pars  through  about  eijgiity  thousand  ■eaguea  of 
space  in  a  second. 
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A  series  of  Uoms,  or  particles,  which  succeed  each 
other  in  a  right  line  without  Interruption  are  dcnoml 
naled  a  ran  of  light.  The  atoms  which  compost! 
every  ray  of  light  are  separated  by  intervals,  thai  ore 
considerable  in  proportion  to  their  mass;  « 
cumstances  permit  a  considerable  number  of  rays  to 

cross  each  other  in  the  same  point,  Without  their  pa» 
tides  coming  in  contact 

The  light  thai  proceeds  from  luminous  bodies  forms 
diverging  cones,  which  would  prolong  them 
definitely,  did  they  meet  with  no  obstacles,     Philoso- 
phers have  from  thence  concluded,  that  the  intensity 

of  light  in  any  place,  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  (O 
!  of  the  distance  of  the  luminous  bod  lei 

from  which  it  proceeds.     The  coin  s  that  nre  formed 

by  the  light  in  passing  from  luminous  bodies,  are.  In 
II.  l  pern  lis  of  light,  or  pencils  of  rays,  and 

the  bodies  through  which  the  light  moves  aredesijpiati  d 

by  tic  name  of  media. 

When  light  happens  to  come  in  contact  wii 
bodies  that  are  called  opaque,  it   is   repulsed,  anil    its 

direction  is  modified  according  to  the  disposition  of 

those  bodies. — The    change    that    light    sullWs    in   lit 
course  is,  in  Ibis  case,  ca'led  reflection.     The  study  of 

reflection  constitutes  that  part  of  physics,  which  is 
named  catoptric.?. 

Certain  bodies  allow  the  liuhi  to  pass  through  I 
tor  instance  glass  :  they  are  said  to  oe transparent.     In 
passing  through   these  bodies,  light  suffer*  a   cei 
change  which  is  called  refraction.    As  the  median  is   > 
of  vision  rests  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  refrac- 
tion, the  examination  ot  these  becomes,  therefoi  .  a 

matter  of  importance. 

The  point  where  a  ray  of  light  enters  into  a  medium 
is  called  the  point  of  immersion ;  and  that  whei  I 
goes  out  is  called  the  point  of  emergence. 

If  the  ray  comes  in  contact  with  a  medium  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  iis  surface,  the  ray  then  cnntinui 
direction  without  any  change;  but  if  its  direction    s 
oblique  to  Ihe  surface  Of  the  medium,  the  ray  is 
turned  out  of  its  course,  and  appears  broken  at  tXc 
point  of  immersion. 

The  angle  of  incidence  is  that  which  the  incident 
ray  makes  with  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  over  the 
point  of  immersion  upon  the  surface  of  the  medium, 
and  the  angle  of  refraction  is  that  which  the  broken 
ray  makes  with  the  perpendicular. 

If  the  ray  of  liu'ht  pass  from  a  rare  medium  into  one 
more  dense,  it  inclines  towards  the  perpendicular  at 
the  point  of  contact;  but  it  declines  from  ii  if  it  p  i^s 
from  a  dense  medium  into  one  thai  is  rarer.  The 
same  phenomenon  takes  place,  but  In  a  contrary  ,'<- 
rection,  when  the  ray  enters  into  the  first  medium; 
this  takes  place  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  medium  tra/crsed  by  the  ray  are  parallc! 
to  each  other,  the  ray  in  passing  into  the  surrounding 
medium,  will  take  a  direction  parallel  to  Uiat  of  the 
incident  ray. 

Bodies  refract  the  light  in  proportion  to  their  den- 
sity and  combustibility.  Thus,  of  two  bodies  of  e 
density,  one  of  which  being  composed  of  more  com- 
bustible elements  than  the  other,  the  refraciiv* 
power  of  the  lirst  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
second. 

All  transparent  bodies  refract  at  the  same  time  that 
they  reflect  the  light.     On  account  of  this   pro| 
these  bodies   are  capable  of  being  used  as  a  soil    ,," 
mirror.     When  their  density  is   very  inconsiderable, 
such  as  that  of  the  air,  they  are  not  visible  unless 
mass  be  considerable. 

The  form  of  a  refractive  body  has  no  influence  upon 
its  refractive  power;  but  it  modifies  the  disposii  ion  of 
the  refracted  rays  in  respect  to  each  other.  In  fact,  the 
perpendiculars  to  the  surfaces  of  the  body, approaching 
or  receding  according  to  the  form  of  the  body,  til 
fracting  rays  should  at  the  same  time  approach  or 
recede. 

When,  by  the  effort  of  a  refractive  body,  the  lays 
tend  towards  each  other,  the  point  where  they  unite  is 
called  Ihe  focus  of  the  refractive  body.  Bodies  of  a 
lenticular  form  are  those  which  present  principally  this 
phenomenon. 

A  refractive  body,  with  parallel  surfaces,  does  not 
change  the  direction  of  the  rays,  but  it  inclines  tbeic 
towards  its  axis  by  a  sort  of  transportation.     A  rel 
tive  body  of  two  convex  sides  does  not  possess  a  greater 
refractive  power  Uiau  a  body  convex  on  one  side,  and 
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irfane  on  the  other;  but  the  point  behind  it  in  which 
the  rays  are  united  is  much  nearer. 

The*  discovery  of  the  action  of  refractive  bodies 
upon  light  has  not  oeen  an  object  of  simple  curiosity ; 
It  has  led  !■•  the  construction  of  ingenious  instruments, 
by  means  of  which  the  sphere  of  human  vision  has 
been  extended  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Jlpparatas  of  vision. — The  apparatus  of  vision  is 
composed  of  three  distinct  parts. 

The  first  modifies  the  light. 

The  second  receives  the  impression  of  that  fluid. 

The  third  transmits  this  impression  to  the  brain. 

Tile  apparatus  of  vision  is  of  an  extremely  delicate 
texture,  capable  of  being  deranged  by  the  least  acci- 
dent. Nature  has  also  placed  before  this  apparatus  a 
series  of  organs,  the  use  of  which  is  to  protect  and 
maintain  it  in  those  conditions  necessary  to  the  perfect 
exercise  of  its  functions.  Those  protecting  parts  are 
the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids,  and  the  secreting  and  ex- 
creting apparatus  of  the  tears. 

The  eyebrows,  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  are 
formed, 

1.  liy  hair,  of  a  variable  colour. 

2.  By  the  akin. 

3.  By  sebaceous  follicles  placed  at  the  root  of  every 
hair. 

4.  By  muscles  destined  for  their  various  motions, 
viz.  the  frontal  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  the 
superior  edge  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  su- 
pcrcilium. 

5.  Numerous  vessels. 
C.  Nerves. 

The  eye  is  composed  of  parts  which  have  very  dif- 
ferent uses  in  the  production  of  vision.  They  may  be 
distinguished  into  refractive,  and  ncn-refractive. 

The  refractive  parts  are: 

A.  The  transparent,  cornea,  a  refractive  body,  con- 
vex and  concave,  which,  in  its  transparency,  its  form, 
and  its  insertion,  pretty  much  resembles  the  glass  that 
is  placed  before  the  face  of  a  watch. 

B.  The  aqueous  humour  which  tills  the  chambers  of 
the  eye;  a  liquid  which  is  not  purely  aqueous,  as  its 
name  indicates,  but  is  essentially  composed  of  water, 
and  of  a  little  albumen. 

C.  The  crystalline  humour,  which  is  improperly 
compared  to  a  lens.  The  comparison  would  be  exact, 
were  it  merely  for  the  form;  but  it  is  defective  in  re- 
gard to  structure.  The  crystalline  is  composed  of  con- 
centric layers,  the  hardness  of  which  increases  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre,  and  which  probably  pos- 
sesses different  refractive  powers.  The  crystalline  is, 
besides,  surrounded  by  a  membrane,  which  has  a 
great  effect  upon  vision,  as  experience  teaches  us.  A 
lens  is  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts  ;  at  its  surface,  as 
in  every  point  of  its  substance ;  it  possesses  every 
where  the  same  refractive  power.  However,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remark  that  the  curve  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  crystalline  is  very  far  from  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  posterior  aspect.  This  last  belongs  to  a 
sphere,  of  which  the  diameter  is  much  less  than  that 
of  the  sphere  to  which  the  curve  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face belongs.  Until  now  it  has  been  understood  that 
the  crystalline  was  composed  mostly  of  albumen;  but 
according  to  a  new  analysis  of  Ber/.clius,  il  does  not 
contain  any  :  it  is  forme  i  almost  entirely  of  water,  and 
of  a  peculiar  matter  that  has  a  great  analogy,  in  its 
cil  inical  properties,  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood. 

D.  Behind  the  crystalline  is  the  vitreous  humour,  so 
tailed  because  of  its  resemblance  to  incited  glass. 

Each  of  the  parts  which  we  have  noticed  is  envc- 
(Oped  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which  is  transparent 
ike  the  part  that  it  covers:  thus,  before  the  cornea  is 
tw  conjunctiva;  behind  it  is  the  membrane  of  the 
IGtieous  humour,  which  lines  all  the  anterior  chamber 
e!  the  eye;  that  is,  the  anterior  surface  of  Ute  Iris,  and 
tire  posteiior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

Tiic  crystalline  is  surrounded  by  the  crystalline  cap- 
aule,  which  adheres  by  its  circumference  to  the  mem- 
brane thatcovers  the  vitreous  humour.  This,  In  pass- 
m  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline  upon  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  this  part,  haves  be- 
tween an  interval  which  has  been  called  the  canal 
U'oudronni. 

The  \  ilreous  humour  is  also  surrounded  by  a  mem- 

.     im    called  hyaloid.    This  membrane  does  not  alone 

contain  this  humour,  it  is  sent  down  among  it,  and 
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separating,  forms  it  into  cells.  The  details  of  anatomy 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  cells,  have  not 
hitherto  added  any  tjiiug  to  what  is  known  of  the  use 
of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  eye  is  not  only  composed  of  parts  that  are  re 
Tractive,  but  it  is  composed  also  of  membranes  which 
have  each  a  particular  use;  these  are:— 

A.  The  sclerotic,  the  exterior  envelope  of  the  eye, 
which  is  a  membrane  of  a  fibrous  nature;  it  is  thick 
and  resisting,  and  its  use  is  evidently  to  protect  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  organ  ;  it  serves  besides  as  a  point 
of  insertion  for  many  muscles  that  move  the  eye. 

B.  The  choroid,  a  vascular  and  nervous  membrane, 
formed  by  two  distinct  plates;  it  is  impregnated  with 
a  dai  k  matter  which  is  very  important  to  vision. 

C.  The  iris,  which  is  seen  behind  the  transparent 
cornea,  is  differently  coloured  in  different  individuals; 
it  is  pierced  in  the  centre  by  an  opening  called  the  pupil, 
which  dilates  or  contracts  according  to  certain  circum- 
stances which  we  shall  notice.  The  iris  adheres  out- 
wardly, and  by  its  circumference,  to  the  sclerotic,  by 
a  cellular  tissue  of  a  particular  nature,  which  is  called 
the  ciliary,  or  iridian  ligament.  There  are,  behind 
the  iris,  a  great  number  of  white  lines  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  rays,  which  would  unite  at  the  centre  of 
the  iris,  if  they  were  sufficiently  prolonged:  these  are 
the  ciliary  processes. 

Neither  the  use  nor  the  structure  of  these  bodies  has 
been  properly  determined:  they  are  believed  by  some  to 
be  nervous,  by  others  to  be  muscular,  while  others  think 
them  glandular,  or  vascular.  The  truth  is,  their  real 
structure  is  not  understood. 

The  colour  of  the  iris  depends  on  its  structure, 
which  is  variable,  and  on  that  of  the  dark  layer  of  its 
posterior  surface,  the  colour  of  which  shines  through 
tire  iris.  For  instance,  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  nearly 
white  in  blue  eyes ;  in  this  case  the  dark  colour  behind 
appears  almost  alone,  and  determines  the  colour  of  the 
eyes. 

Anatomists  differ  about  the  nature  of  the  tissue  of 
tlie  iris  :  some  think  it  entirely  like  that  of  the  choroid, 
essentially  composed  of  vessels  and  of  nerves;  others 
have  imagined  they  saw  a  great  many  muscular  fibres 
in  it ;  others  consider  this  membrane  a  tissue  sni  ge- 
neris ;  and  others  confound  it  with  the  erectile  struc- 
ture. Edwards  has  shown  that  the  iris  is  formed  by 
four  layers  very  easy  to  be  dist;nguished,  twoof  which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  lamina.1  of  the  choroid;  a 
third  belongs  to  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  ; 
and  a  fourth  forms  the  proper  tissue  of  the  iris. 

Between  the  choroid  and  the  hyaloid  there  exists  a 
membrane  essentially  nervous.  This  membrane,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  retina,  is  almost  transparent;  it 
presents  a  slight  opacity,  and  a  tint  feebly  inclining  to 
lilac  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  expansion  of  the  threads 
which  compose  the  optic  nerve. 

The  eye  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels,  the 
ciliary  arteries  and  veins,  and  many  nerves,  the 
greater  part  of  which  come  from  the  ophthalmic  gan 
glion. 

The  optic  nerve  preserves  the  communication  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  eye. 

Mechanism  uf  vision.— In  order  the  better  to  explain 
the  action  of  light  in  the  eye,  let  us  suppose  a  luminous 
cone  commencing  In  a  point  placed  ill  the  prolongation 
of  the  antcrior-pos'erior  a.ns  of  the  eve.  We  see 
that  only  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  cornea  can  be 
useful  tor  vision;  that  which  falls  on  the  white  of  the 
eye,  the  eyelids  and  eyelashes,  contributes  nothing;  it 
is  reflected  by  those  parts  differently  according  to  their 
colour.  The  cornea  itself  does  not  receive  the  light  on 
its  whole  extent;  for  it  is  generally  covered  in  part  by 
the  border  of  the  eyelids. 

The  cornea  having  a  fine  polish  on  its  surface  as 
soon  as  the  light  reaches  ft,  part  of  it  is  reflected,  which 
contributes  to  form  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye.  The 
same  reflected  light  forms  the  images  which"  one  sees 
behind  the  cornea.  In  this  case  the  cornea  acts  as  a 
convex  mirror.  The  form  of  the  cornea  indicates  the- 
influence  ft  should  have  upon  the  light  which  enters 
the  rye:  on  account  of  its  thickness,  it  only  causes 
the  rays  to  converge  a  little  towards  the  axis  of  the 
pencil ;  in  other  words  it  increases  the  Intensity  of  the 
light  which  penetrates  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  rays,  in  traversing  the  cornea,  pass  from  a  more 
rare  to  a  denser  medium  ;  consequently  they  ought  to 
converge  from  the  perpendicular  towards  tlie  point  of 
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sontact.  If,  on  entering  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
they  passed  out  again,  they  would  diverge  as  much 
from  the  perpendicular  as  they  had  converged  before  ; 
and  would,  therefore,  assume  their  former  divergence  ; 
but  as  they  enter  into  the  aqueous  humour,  which  is  a 
medium  more  relrac  ive  than  air— they  incline  less 
from  the  perpendicular,  and  consequently  diverge  less 
than  ii"  they  had  passed  back  into  the  air. 

Of  all  the  light  transmitted  to  the  anterior  chamber, 
only  that  which  passes  the  pupil  can  be- of  use  to  vision  ; 
all  that  which  falls  upon  the  iris  is  reflected,  returns 
through  the  cornea,  and  exhibits  the  colour  ottlie  ins. 

In  traversing  the  posterior  chamber  the  light  under- 
goes no  new  modification,  as  ii  proceeds  always  in  the 
same  medium  (the  aqueous  humour). 

It  is  iii  traversing  the  crystalline  that  light  undergoes 
the  most  important  modification.  Philosophers  com 
pare  the  action  of  this  body  to  that  of  a  lens,  the  use  of 
which  would  be  to  assemble  all  the  rays  of  any  cone  of 
light  upon  a  certain  point  of  the  retina.  But  a.->  the 
crystalline  is  very  far  from  being  like  a  lens,  we  merely 
mention  this  opinion,  which  is  generally  received,  lo 
remark  that  it  merits  a  fresh  investigation.  Every 
thing  positive  Which  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is,  that 
ihe  crystalline  ought  to  increase  the  inteusily  of  the 
light  which  is  directed  towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  convexity  of  its 
posterior  surface.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  light 
which  passes  near  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline 
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.-.pinion,  what  happen*,  to  some  individuals  in  wnora 
of  this  membrane  become  varicose,   uie 
dilated  vessels  throw  olf  the  darker  matter  which 


some  par 
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„..vered  them,  and  every  time  that  the  imuge  ol  tin 
object  tails  upon  the  point  of  the  retina  corresponding 
to  these  vessels,  the  object  appears  spotted  with  red. 

The  state  of  vision  m  Albino  men  and  animals,  W 
Which  the  choroid  and  the  iris  aie  not  coloured  black, 
supports  still  more  this  assertion;  vision  iBextreiney 
imperfect  in  them:  during  the  day,  they  can 
see  sufficiently  to  go  about.    Mariotte,  Lecut,  and 

Others,  have  allowed  lo  the  choroid  the  faculty  ol  per 

ceiving  light.    This  idea  is  completely  without  proor. 

We  know  very  little,  that  is  certain,  ol  the  ciliarj 

They  are  generally  supposed  canlructile; 

bul  some  thluk  that  they  are  destined  to  the  motions  ol 

the  iris,  while  otttei  a  imagine  they  are  Intended  to  briug 

forward  the  crystalline. 

Tbeiaysofliglil  have  now  reached  the  retina,  which 

receives  the  impression  of  light  when  it  is  within  cer 

lain  limits  of  intensity.    A  very  feeble  light  is  not  full 

by  the  retina;  loo  strong  a  light  hurls  it,  and  renders  it 
unlit  for  action.  . 

When  the  retina  receives  too  strong  a  light,  the 
impression  is  called  datiling;  the  retina  is  then  una 
pable  for  some  time  of  feeling  the  presence  of  the  light. 
This  happens  when  one  looks  at  the  sun.  After  having 
been  long  in  the  dark,  even  a  very  feeble  light  produces 
dazzling.— When  the  light  is  exceedingly  weak,  and 


ZESZLm!^^  ■  and  that  therefore  the    becomes  fatigued,  here  follows  a  painful  reeling  in  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  ought  to  possess     orbit,  and  also   n  the  head  


contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  ought  to  pa 
an  influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  vision,  which  de- 
serves the  attention  of  philosophers. 

The  whole  of  the  light  which  arrives  at  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  crvstalline,  does  not  penetrate  into  the 
vitreous  body  ;  it  is  partly  reflected.  One  part  of  this 
reflected  light  traverses  the  aqueous  hr.mour  and  the 
cornea,  and  contributes  to  form  the  brilliancy  of  the 
eye;  another  tails  upon  the  posterior  surfaced' the  iris, 
ami  is  absorbed  bv  the  dark  matter  found  there. 

It  is  probable  liiat  something  of  this  sort  happens  at 
every  one  of  the  strata  or  layers  which  forms  the  crys- 
talline. 

The  vitreous  body  possesses  a  less  refractive  power 
.hail  the  crvstalline,  consequently  the  rays  of  light 
which,  after  having  passed  the  crystalline,  penetrate 
into  the  vitreous  body,  diverge  from  the  perpendicular 
at  the  point  of  contact.  Its  use  then,  with  regard  lo  the 
direction  of  the  rays  in  the  eye,  is  to  increase  their  con- 
vergence. It  might  be  said,  that  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  result,  nature  had  only  to  render  the  crystal- 
line a  little  more  refractive,  bul  the  vitreous  humour 
has  another  most  essential  use,  which  is,  to  give  a 
larger  extent  to  the  retina,  and  thus  to  increase  the  field 
of  vision. 

What  we  said  about  a  cone  of  light,  commencing  in 
a  point  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  ihe  anterioposte- 
rior axis  of  the  eve,  must  be  repeated  for  every  lumi- 
nous cone  commencing  in  other  points,  and  directed 
towards  the  eye;  with  this  difference,  that,  In  the  first 
case,  the  Until  tends  to  unite  at  the  centre  of  the  retina; 
while  the  light  of  the  other  cones  tends  to  unite  in  dif- 
ferent points,  according  to  that  form  which  they  com- 
mence. Thus  the  luminous  cones  commencing  from 
below,  unite  at  the  upper  part  of  'he  retina,  while  those 
that  come  from  above,  unite  at  the  lower  part  of  this 
membrane.  The  other  rays  follow  a  direction  analo- 
gous; so  that  there  will  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  an  exact  representation  of  every  body  placed  before 
it  with  this  difference,  that  the  images  will  be  inverted, 
or  in  a  position  contrary  to  that  of  the  objects  they 
represent. 

This  result  is  ascertained  by  different  means.  For 
this  purpose,  eyes,  constructed  artificially  of  glass, 
which  represent  the  transparent  cornea,  and  the  crys- 
talline; and  of  water,  which  represents  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humours,  have  long  been  employed. 

Motions  of  the  iris— Some  say  that  the  pupil  varies 
its  dimensions  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object. 
This  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  demonstrated ; 
hitherto  Ihe  influence  of  the  intensity  of  light  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  been  correctly  observed. 

The  choroid  is  of  use  to  vision,  principally  by  the 
dark  matter  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and  which 
absorbs  the  light  immediately  after  it  has  traversed  the 
retina.    One  "may  consider,  as  a  confirmation  of  this 


A  light,  of  which  the  intensity  is  not  very  strong,  but 
which  acts  for  a  certain  time  upon  a  determined  point 
of  the  retina,  renders  it  at  last  insensible  in  this  point 
When  we  look  foi  some  lime  at  a  white  spot  upon  a 
black  ground,  ami  afterward  carry  the  eye  to  a  white 
ground,  we  seem  to  perceive  a  black  spot;  this  happens 
because  the  retina  has  become  insensible  in  the  point 
which  was  formerly  fatigued  by  the  white  light.  In 
the  same  maimer,  after  the  retina  has  been  some  lime 
without  acting  in  one  of  its  points  while  the  others 
have  acted,  the  point  which  has  been  in  repose  be- 
comes of  an  extreme  sensibility,  and  on  this  account 
objects  seem  as  if  they  were  spotted.  In  this  manner 
it  is  explained,  why,  alter  having  looked  a  loeg  lime  at 
a  red  spot,  white  bodies  appear  as  if  spotted  with  green 
in  this  case,  the  retina  has  become  insensible  to  the  red 
rays,  and  we  know  that  a  ray  of  white  light,  from 
which  the  red  is  subtracted,  produces  the  sensation  of 
green. 

The  same  sort  of  phenomena  happens  when  we  have 
looked  long  at  a  red  body,  or  one  of  any  other  colour, 
and  afterward  look  at  white,  or  ditferently  coloured 
bodies  — YVe  perceive  with  facility  the  direction  of  the 
light  received  by  the  retina.  We  believe  instinctively 
that  light  proceeds  in  a  right  line,  and  that  this  line  is 
the  prolongation  of  that  according  to  which  the  light 
penetrated  into  the  cornea.  Therefore,  whenever  the 
lighl  has  been  modified  in  its  direction,  before  reaching 
the  eye,  the  retina  gives  us  nothing  certain.  Optical 
illusions  proceed  principally  from  this  cause. 

The  retina  can  receive  at  the  same  time  impressions 
in  every  point  of  its  extent,  but  the  sensations  which 
result  from  them  are  then  incorrect.  It  maybe  affected 
by  the  iinageofoneor  two  objects  only,  though  a  touch 
greater  number  be  impressed  on  it;  the  vision  is  then 
much  more  defined. 

The  central  part  of  the  membrane  appears  to  possess 
much  more  sensibility  than  the  rest  of  its  extent ;  we 
therefore  make  the  image  fall  on  this  part  when  we 
wish  to  examine  an  object  with  attention. 

Does  the  light  act  upon  the  retina  by  simple  contact 
only,  or  must  it  traverse  this  membrane  1  The  pre 
sence  of  the  choroid  in  the  eye,  or  rather  the  dark 
matter  which  covers  it,  renders  this  second  opinion  the 
most  probable. 

That  part  of  the  retina  which  corresponds  with  the 
centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  has  been  said  to  be  insensible 
to  the  impression  of  light.  I  know  nothing  which  car 
directly  prove  this  assertion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  optic  nerve  transmits  to 
the  bain,  in  an  instant,  the  impression  that  the  lipjit 
makes  on  the  retina;  but  by  what  mechanism  we  arc 
entirely  ignorant.  The  manner  in  which  the  twoopiic 
nerves  are  confounded  upon  the  sphencid  btmc.  ought 
doubtless    to  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  thi 
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transmission  of  the  impressions  received  by  the  eyes; — 
but,  this  is  also  a  point  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  probable  conjecture. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  at  different 
periods,  ns  well  as  the  late  efforts  of  Gall,  to  prove  that 
we  see  with  only  one  eye  at  a  time,  there  seems  suffi- 
cient proof  not  only  that  the  two  eyes  concur  at  the 
same  lime  in  the  production  of  vision,  but  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  this  should  be  so,  for  certain  most 
important  operations  of  this  function.  There  are  how 
ever  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  more  convenient  to 
i  m ploy  only  one  eye ;  for  instance,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  perfectly  the  direction  of  tne  light,  or  the 
situation  of  anybody  relative  to  us.  Thus  we  shut 
one  eye  10  take  aim  with  a  gun,  or  to  place  a  number 
of  bodies  upon  a  level  in  a  right  line. 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  advantageous  to  employ 
»i:ly  one  eye  is,  when  the  two  organs  are  unequal, 
ilher  in  refractive  power  or  insensibility.  For  the 
wine  reason  we  shut  one  eye  when  we  employ  a  tele- 
scope. But,  except  in  these  particular  cases,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  employ  both  eyes  at  once.  The 
following  experiment  proves  that  both  eyes  see  the 
>a'iie  object  at  the  same  time. 

Receive  the  image  of  the  sun  upon  a  plane  in  a  dark 
chamber;  put  before  your  eyes  too  thick  glasses,  each 
of  which  presents  one  of  the  prismatic  colours.  If 
your  eyes  are  good  and  both  equally  strong,  the  image 
if  the  sun  will  appear  of  a  dirty  white,  whatever  j 
be  the  colour  of  the  glasses  employed.  If  one  of  your 
•yes  is  much  stronger  than  the  other,  the  image  of  the 
-an  will  In;  seen  of  the  same  colour  as  the  glass  which 
.;  before  the  strongest  eye. 

One  object  produces  then  really  two  impressions 
.vhile  the  brain  perceives  only  one.  To  produce  this 
the  motions  of  the  two  eyes  must  he  in  unison.  If, 
after  a  disease,  the  movement  of  the  eyes  are  no  longer 
regular,  we  receive  two  impressions  from  the  same 
object,  which  constitutes  strabismus,  or  squinting. 
wc  may  also,  at  pleasure,  receive  two  impressions 
from  one  body ;  for  that  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ierange  the  harmony  of  the  two  eyes. 

Estimation  of  the  distance  of  objects. — Vision  is  pro- 
duced essentially  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the  retina, 
and  yet  we  always  consider  the  bodies  from  which  light 
proceeds  as  being  the  cause  of  it,  though  they  are  often 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  result  can  be 
produced  only  by  an  intellectual  operation. 

We  judge  differently  of  the  distance  of  bodies 
according  in  the  degree  of  that  distance;  we  judge  cor- 
rectly when  they  are  near  us,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
when  they  are  at  a  short  distance;  our  judgment  is  then 
often  incorrect:  but.  when  they  are  at  a  great  distance, 
we  are  constantly  deceived.  The  united  action  of  the 
i  wo  eyes  is  absolutely  necessary  to  determine  exactly 
the  distance,  as  the  following  experiment  proves. 

Suspend  a  ring  by  a  thread,  and  fix  a  hook  to  the  end 
of  a  long  mil,  of  a  size  that  will  easily  pass  the  ring; 
Btand  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  try  to  introduce  the 
hook :  in  using  both  eyes,  you  may  succeed  with  ease  in 
every  attempt  you  make;  but  if  you  shut  one  eye.  and 
then  endeavour  to  pass  the  hook  through,  you  will  not 
succeed  any  longer;  the  hook  will  go  cither  too  far  or 
else  not  far  enough,  and  it  will  only  be  after  trying 
repeatedly  that  it  will  be  got  through.  Those  persons 
whose  eyes  are  very  unequal  in  their  power,  are  sure 
to  fad  in  this  experiment,  even  when  they  use  them 
both 

When  a  person  loses  an  eye  by  accident,  it  is  sonic 
limes  a  whole  year  before  he  ran  judge  correctly  of  the 
distance  of  a  body  placed  near  him.  Those  who  have 
only  one  eye,  determine  distance,  for  the  most  part, 
very  incorrectly.  The  size  of  the  object,  the  intensity 
of  the  light  that  proceeds  from  it,  the  presence  of  inter- 
mediate bodies,  &c.  have  a  great  inllucnce  upon  our 
just  estimation  of  distance. 

We  judge  most  correctly  of  objects  that  are  placed 
ipoil  a  level  with  our  bodies.  Thus,  when  we  look 
from  the  top  of  a  lower  nt  the  objects  below,  they 
appear  much  less  than  they  would  if  they  were  placed 
at  the  same  distance,  on  the  same  plane  with  ourselves. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  giving  n  considerable  volume  to 
objects  that  are  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  tops  of 
buildings,  and  which  are  to  be  seen  from  a  distance, 
rii''  smaller  the  dimensions  of  an  object  are.  the  nearer 
It  Ollglil  to  be  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  be  distinctly  seen.  | 
What  is  called  the  distinct  point  of  vie<»  '«  also  very  i 


vaiiab.e.  A  horse  it  seen  very  distinctly  at  six  yards, 
but  a  bird  could  not  te  distinctly  seen  at  the  same  dis- 
tance. If  we  wish  to  examine  the  hair  or  the  feathers 
of  those  animals,  the  eye  requires  to  be  much  nearer. 
However,  the  same  object  may  be  seen  distinctly  at  dif- 
ferent distances;  for  example.it  is  quite  the  same  io 
many  persons  whether  they  place  the  book  that  they 
are  reading  at  one  or  two  feet  of  distance  from  the  eye. 
The  intensity  of  the  light  which  illuminates  an  object, 
has  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  distance  at  which  it 
can  be  distinctly  seen. 

Estimation  of  the  size  of  bodies.— The  manner  in 
which  we  arrive  at  a  just  determination  of  the  size  of 
bodies,  depends  more  upon  knowledge  and  habit  tnan 
upon  the  action  of  the  apparatus  of  vision.  We  form 
our  judgment  relative  to  the  dimensions  of  bodies,  from 
tile  size  of  the  image  which  is  formed  in  the  eye,  from 
the  intensity  of  the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  ob- 
ject, from  the  distance  at  which  we  think  it  is  placed, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  habit  of  seeing  such  objects. 
We  therefore  judge  with  difficulty  of  the  size  of  a  body 
that  we  see  for  tile  first  time,  when  we  cannot  appre 
ciatc  the  distance.  A  mountain  which  we  see  at  a  dis- 
tance for  the  first  time,  appears  generally  much  less 
than  it  really  is ;  we  think  it  is  near  us  when  it  is  very 
far  away. 

Beyond  a  distance  somewhat  considerable,  we  ate  so 
completely  deceived,  that  judgment  is  unable  to  coirect 
us.  Objects  appear  to  us  infinitely  less  than  they  really 
are  :  as  happens  with  the  celestial  bodies. 

Estimation  of  the  motion  of  bodies. — We  judge  of  the 
motion  of  a  body  by  that  of  its  image  upon  the  retina, 
by  the  variations  of  the  size  of  this  ima"e,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  by  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the 
light  which  arrives  at  the  eye. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  follow  the  motion  of 
a  body,  it  ought  not  to  be  displaced  too  rapidly,  for  we 
could  not  then  perceive  it;  this  happens  with  bodies 
projected  by  the  lorce  of  gunpowder,  particularly  when 
they  pass  near  us.  When  they  move  at  a  distance  from 
us,  the  light  comes  from  them  to  the  eye  for  a  much 
longer  space  of  time,  because  the  field  of  view  is  much 
greater,  and  we  can  see  them  with  more  facility.  We 
ought  to  be  ourselves  at  rest,  in  order  to  judge  correctly 
of  the  motions  of  bodies. 

When  bodies  arc  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us, 
we  cannot  easily  perceive  their  motions  to  or  from  us. 
In  this  case,  we  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  body,  onN 
by  the  variation  of  the  size  of  its  image.  Now  this 
variation  being  infinitely  small,  because  the  body  is  at 
a  great  distance,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  frequently 
impossible,  for  us  to  estimate  its  motion.  Generally 
we  perceive  with  great  difficulty, sometimes  we  cannoi 
perceive  at  all,  the  motion  of  a  body  which  move* 
extremely  slow  ;  this  may  be  on  account  of  the  slow- 
ness of  its  own  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hand  of  a 
watch,  or  it  may  he  the  result  of  the  slow  motion  of  the 
imaie,  which  happens  with  the  stars,  and  objects  very 
far  from  us. 

Of  optical  illusions. — After  what  wc  have  just  said, 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  estimate  the  distance,  the 
size,  and  the  motion  of  bodies,  we  may  easily  see  that 
we  are  often  deceived  by  sight.  These*  deceptions  are 
known  in  Physics,  and  in  Physiology,  by  the  name  of 
optical  illusions.  Generally  we  judge  "pretty  well  of 
bodies  placed  near  us;  but  we  are  most  commonly  de- 
ceived with  regard  to  those  that  arc  distant.  Those 
illusions  which  happen  to  us  with  regard  to  objects 
that  are  near  us,  are  the  result,  sometimes  of'  the 
reflection,  sometimes  of  the  refraction,  of  light  before 
it  reaches  the  eye;  and  sometimes  of  the  law  that  wc 
establish  instinctively;  namely,  that  light  proceeds 
always  in  right  lines. 

We  must  refer  to  this  cause  those  illusions  occasioned 
by  mirrors:  objects  arc  seen  in  plane  mirrors  at  the 
same  distance  behind  them,  as  the  mirrors  are  distant 
from  the  eye.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  also  the 
apparent  increase,  or  diminution  of  bodies  seen  through 
a  glass.  If  the  glass  make  the  rays  converge,  the  body 
will  appear  greater;  if  it  cause  them  to  diverge,  the 
body  will  appear  less.  These  glasses  produce  still 
another  illusion:  objects  appear  surrounded  by  the 
colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  because  their  surfaces 
not  being  parallel,  they  decompose  light  in  the  manner 
of  the  prism. 

We  are  constantly  deceived  by  objects  at  a  distance, 
in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  movent,  because  those 
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aecepllons  result  from  certain  laws  which  govern  the 
animal  economy.  An  ohject  seems  near  us  in  propor- 
tion as  its  (mage  occupies  a  greater  space  upon  the 
retina:  or  In  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light 
which  proceeds  from  it. 

Of  two  objects  of  a  different  volume,  equally  illu- 
minated and  placed  at  the  same  distance,  the  greatest 
will  appear  the  nearest,  should  circumstances  be  such 
as  to  admit  of  the  distance  being  justly  estimated.  Of 
two  objects  of  equal  volume,  placed  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  but  unequally  Illuminated,  the 
Brightest  will  appear  the  nearest  ;  it  would  he  the  same, 
if  the  objects  were  at  unequal  dislauo-s.  as  can  he 
easily  seen  in  looking  at  a  string  t)f  lamps:  if  there 
happen  to  be  one  of  them  brighter  than  the  rest,  it  will 
appear  the  nearest,  while  that  which  is  really  the 
nearest  will  appear  the  farthest,  if  it  is  the  least  bright. 
An  object  seen  without  any  intermedium, always  ap- 
pears nearer  than  when  there  happens  lobe  between  it 
and  the  eye,  some  body  that  may  have  an  influence 
upon  the  estimation  that  we  make  of  its  distance. 

When  a  bright  object  strikes  the  eye,  while  all  the 
objects  around  it  are  obscured,  it  appears  much  nearer 
than  it  really  is;  a  light  in  the  night  produces  this 
effect. 

Objects  appear  always  small  in  proportion  as  they 
are  distant ;  thus,  the  trees  in  a  long  alley,  appear  so 
much  smaller,  and  so  much  nearer  together,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  farther  from  us.  It  is  by  observing 
these  illusions,  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
upon  which  they  aie  founded,  that  art  has  been  en- 
abled to  imitate  them.  The  art  of  painting,  in  certain 
cases,  merely  transfers  to  the  canvass  those  optical 
•Trots  into  which  we  most  habitually  fall. 

The  construction  of  optical  Instruments  is  also 
founded  upon  these  principles:  some  of  them  augment 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  which  proceeds  from  the  ob- 
i<  its  observed  ;  others  cause  it  to  diverge,  or  converge, 
in  order  to  increase  or  diminish  their  apparent  vo- 
lume, &c. 

By  the  constant  exercise  of  the  sense  of  sight,  we  are 
e.iabled  to  set  over  many  optical  illusions,  as  will  be 
proved  by  the  curious  history  of  the  blind  youth, 
spoken  of  by  Cheseiden.  This  celebrated  surgeon,  by 
a  surgical  o(>eration,  Generally  said  to  be  that  for  cata- 
ract, but,  more  probably,  it  was  a  division  of  the  mem 
brana  papillaris,  procured  sight  to  a  very  intelligent 
person  who  was  bor#blind  :  and  he  observed  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  sense  was  developed  in  this  young 
man.  "  When  he  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time,  he 
knew  so  little  how  to  judge  of  distances,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  objects  which  he  saw  touched  his  eyes  (and 
this  was  his  expression;  as  the  things  which  he  felt 
touched  his  skin.  The  objects  which  were  most  plea- 
sant to  him  were  those  whose  form  was  regular  and 
smooth,  thoush  he  had  no  idea  of  their  form,  nor  could 
he  tell  why  they  pleased  him  better  than  the  others. 
During  the  time  of  his  blindness  he  had  such  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  colours,  that  he  was  then  able  to  dis- 
tinguish, by  a  very  strong  light,  that  they  had  not  left 
an  impression  sufficient  by  which  he  could  again 
recognise  them.  Indeed,  when  he  saw  them,  he  said 
the  colours  he  then  saw  were  not  the  same  as  those  he 
had  seen  formerly;  he  did  not  know  the  form  of  any 
object ;  nor  could  he  distinguish  one  object  from 
another,  however  different  their  figure  or  size  might  be; 
when  objects  were  shown  to  him  which  he  had  known 
formerly  by  the  touch,  he  looked  at  them  with  atten- 
tion, and  observed  them  carefully  in  order  to  know 
them  again;  but  as  he  had  too  many  objects  to  retain 
at  once,  he  forgot  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  when 
lie  first  learned,  as  he  said,  to  see  and  to  know  objects, 
lie  forgot  a  thousand  for  one  that  he  recollected.  It 
was  two  moi.ths  before  he  discovered  that  pictures 
represent  solid  bodies;  until  that  time  he  had  con- 
sidered them  as  planesandsurfacesdifferentlycoloured, 
and  diversified  Dy  a  variety  of  shades;  but  when  he 
Segan  to  conceive  that  these  pictures  represented  solid 
lodies,  in  touching  the  canvass  of  a  picture  with  his 
land  he  expected  to  find  in  reality  something  solid  upoa 
,t,  and  he  was  much  astonished  when,  upon  touching 
those  parts  which  seemed  round  and  unequal,  he  found 
them  flat,  and  smooth  like  the  rest;  he  asked,  which 
was  the  sense  that  deceived  him,— the  sight  or  the 
much  1  There  was  shown  to  him  a  little  portrait  of  his 
lathi  r,  which  was  in  the  case  of  his  mother's  watch 
)>e  said,  that  he  knew  very  well  it  was  the  resemblance 
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of  his  father;  but  he  asked,  with  great  astonishment 
lit.-.*  it  was  possible  for  so  large  a  visage  to  be  kepi  in 
so  small  a  space,  as  that  appeared  to  him  as  impossible 
as  that  ",  bushel  should  be  contained  in  a  pint.  He 
could  not  support  much  light  at  liist,  and  every  object 
seemed  very  large  to  him  ;  but  after  he  had  seen  larger 

things  he  considered  the  fust  smaller:  he  thought  there 

was  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  his  sight.  The  same 
operation  was  performed  on  the  other  eye  about  a  year 
after  the  first,  and  it  succeeded  equally  well.  At  first 
he  saw  objects  with  his  second  eye  much  lamer  than 
with  the  other,  but  not  so  large,  however,  as  he  had 
seen  them  with  the  first  eye  ;  and  when  he  looked  at 
the  same  object  wilh  both  eves  at  once,  he  said  that  it 
appeared  twice  as  large  as  with  the  first  eye;  but  he 
din  .lot  see  double,  at  least  it  could  not  be  ascertained 
that  he  saw  objects  double,  after  he  had  got  the  sight 
of  the  second  eye." 

Thi»  observation  i-s  not  singular ;  there  exists  a  num- 
ber of  others,  and  they  have  all  given  results  nearly 
alike.  The  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  it  is, 
that  the  exact  manner  in  which  we  determine  the  dis- 
tance, size,  and  form  of  objects,  is  the  result  of  habit, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  education  of  the 
sense  of  sight. 

Piston,  defective.     See  Dysoviti. 

VrSUS      See  Vision. 

Visits  hkfigitratis.    See  JMctamorphopsia. 

VITA.     (Vita,  <r,  f. ;  d  vivendo.)     See  Life. 

ViT.t;  aiibor.     See  Arbor  vita. 

VlTJE   Ltc.Nt  M.     See  Guaiaeam. 

Vital  action*.     See  Vital  functions. 

Vital  air.     See  Oxygen. 

Vital  force.    See  Vis  vital. 

Vital  functions.     See   h\nction. 

Vital  principle.     See  J.ifi. 

VI  I'AXBA.     See  Clematis  recta. 

VITELLUS.  (Vitellus,  i,  m.;  fiom  vita,  life;  be 
cause  the  life  of  the  chick  is  in  it.) 

1.  The  yelk  of  an  egg. 

'2.  In  botany  applied  by  Giertner  to  that  part  of  a 
seed  which  is  very  firmly  and  inseparably  connected 
with  the  embryo,  yet  never  risiiiL'  out  of  the  integu- 
nients  of  the  seed  in  germination,  but  absorbed,  like 
the  albumen,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo.  If 
the  albumen  be  present,  the  vitellus  is  always  situated 

between  n  and  the  embryo,  and  yet  is  constantly  distinct 
from  the  former.  It  is  esteemed  by  Gautner  to  com- 
pose the  bulk  of  the  seed  in  the  fusci,  mosses,  and 
ferns.  In  the  natural  order  of  grasses,  I  he  vitellus 
forms  a  scale  betwen  the  embryo  and  the  albumen. 
Sir  J.  Smith  thinks  the  vitellus  is  nothing  else  than  a 
subterraneous  cotyledon.    See  Albumen. 

VTTEJC.  (From  vico,  to  bind.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linncean  system.  Class,  Didy- 
namia  ;  Order,  Angiospcrmia. 

Vitex  aonus  castis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Agnus  castus ;  Elaagnon.  The  chaste  tree.  Vitex 
— foliis  digitalis,  strratis,  spicis  verticillatis,  of  Lin 
na.Mis.  The  seeds  are  the  medicinal  part,  which  have, 
when  fresh,  a  fragrant  smell,  and  an  acrid  aromatic 
taste.  Formerly  they  were  celebrated  as  anaphro- 
disiacs  ;  but  experience  does  not  discover  in  them  any 
degree  of  such  virtue,  and  some  have  described  to  them 
an  opposite  one.    They  are  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Vi'ti  saltus.     See  Chorea. 

VTTILI'GO.  {Vitiligo, inis,  f. ;  from  vitio,  to  infect.) 
See  Jllphns. 

VI'TIS.  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  thcLin- 
na_"an  system.    Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Jtfonogyma. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  grape.  See 
Vitis  rinifera. 

Vitis  alba.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vitis  coRiNTnicA.  The  diied  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
the  Uva  passa  minor;  Passu  corinthiaca-  The  vir 
tues  of  the  currant  are  similar  to  those  of  the  raisin 
See  Vitis  vinifera. 

Vitis  id.ea.     See  Vacrininm. 

Vrris  syi.vkstris.    White  bryony. 

Vitis  vinifera.  The  systematic  name  of  the  grape 
tree.  Vitis — foliis  lobatis  sinuatis  nudis,  of  Linnaeus 
Vine  leaves  and  the  tendrils  have  an  adstringent  taste 
and  were  formerly  used  in  diarrhoeas,  haemorrhages, 
and  other  disoiders  requiring  refrigerant  and  styptic 
medicines.  The  juice  or  sap  of  the  vine  called  Iachry 
ma,  has  been  recommended  in  calculous  disorders:  ami 
it  is  said  to  bo  an  excellent  application  to  weak  eves 
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ana  specks  ot  tne  cornea.  The  unripe  fruit  lias  a 
harsh,  rou','h,  sour  taste  ;  ils  expressed  juice,  called  ver- 
juice, was  formerly  much  esteemed,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  juice  of  lemons;  for  external  use,  how- 
ever, particularly  in  bruises  and  pains,  verjuice  is  still 
employed,  and  considered  to  be  a  very  useful  applica- 
tion. The  dried  fruit  is  termed  Uua  passa  major. 
Passula  major,  the  raisin.  Raisins  are  prepared  by 
immersing  the  fresh  fruit  into  a  solution  of  alkaline 
salt  and  soap  Icy,  made  boiling  hot,  to  which  is  added 
some  olive  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt, 
and  afterward  drying  them  in  the  shau.  .  They  are 
used  as  agreeable,  lubricating,  acescent  sweets  in  pec- 
toral decoctions,  and  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  in 
other  medicines,  and  rendering  them  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  stomach.  They  are  directed  in  the  decoc- 
tiim  hordei  composition,  tiaclu.ro.  tennis,  and  tinclura 
eardamomi  composite,.    See  also  Wine  and  Jlccttim. 

Vitra'ria.    The  pHlitory  of  the  wall. 

VITREOUS.  {Vilreua;  from  vitrum,  glass:  so 
named  from  its  transparency.)  Glassy:  applied  to 
parts  of  the  body. 

Vitreous  humour.  Humor  vitrcus.  The  pellucid 
body  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the 
crystalline  lens  The  vitreous  substance  is  composed 
of  small  cells  which  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
are  distended  with  a  transparent  fluid. 

VITRIOL.    See  Vitriolum. 

V.inol,  acid  of.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  green.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  Roman.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  sweet,  spirit  of.  See  Spiritus  athcris  sul- 
phurict. 

Vitriol,  white.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolated  kali.     See  Potasstc  sulphas. 

VIT Rl'OLUM.  (From  vitrum,  glass  :  so  called 
from  its  likeness  to  glass.  Hollandus  says  this  word 
is  fictitious,  and  composed  from  the  initials  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  Vale  in  terrain  rimandj,  invenics, 
optimum  lapidem  veram  medicinam.)  Calcadiuum  ; 
Calcalar  ;  Caleotar  ;  Calcanthos  ;  Calcanthum  ;  Cal- 
citea.  Vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron.  See  Ferri  sul- 
phas. 

Vitriolum  album.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

VlTRlOLUM  C(EilULEUM.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  romanum.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  viride.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

VITRUM.     (Vitrum,  i,  n.)     Glass. 

Vitrum  antimonii.  Glass  of  antimony.  Anti- 
mony first  calcined,  then  fused  in  a  crucible. 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  A  diaphoretic  com- 
pound exhibited  in  the  cure  of  dysenteries  arising  from 
checked  perspiration. 

Vitrum  hypoclkpticum.  A  funnel  to  separate  oil 
from  water. 

VIVERRA.  The  nameof  a  genus  of  animals  in  the 
Order  Fcra,  of  the  Linnxan  classification. 

Viverra  civetta.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ash-coloured  weazel,  which,  with  the  following  spe- 
cies, affords  the  perfume  called  civet. 

Viverra  zibetha.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
civet-cat.     See  Civetta. 

VIVUM.  A  name  variously  applied:  to  mercury, 
because  it  moves  about  as  if  it  were  alive;  hence  ar- 
pentum  vivum  :  to  lime,  because  when  moisture  is 
added  it  cracks  and  swells,  as  if  alive. 

VOICE.  Vox.  By  voice  we  understand  the  sound 
which  is  produced  in  the  larynx,  at  the  instant  when 
the  air  traverses  this  organ,  either  to  enter  or  go  out  of 
the  trachea. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
voice  is  produced  and  modified,  we  must  say  some 
thing  of  the  manner  In  which  sound  is  produced,  in 
which  it.  is  propagated  and  modified  In  wind  instru- 
ments, particularly  those  that  have  most  analogy  with 
Hi  •  organ  of  voice. 

A  wind  instrument  is  generally  formed  of  a  tube, 
cither  straighl  or  bent,  in  which,  by  various  processes, 
the  air  is  made  to  vibrate. 

Wind  instruments  are  of  two  sorts :  the  one  sort 
are  called  mouth  instruments,  the  other  sort  reed  instru- 
ments. 

In  the  mouth  instruments  (the  horn,  trumpet,  trom- 
bone, flageolet,  flute,  organ,)  the  column  of  air  con- 
tained in  the  tuoe  Is  the  sonorous  body.    The  air  must 
be  cau-wl  to  vibrate  in  it  in  order  fo  produce  sounds. 
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For  this  purpose,  the  means  employed  are  variable, 
according  to  the  sort  of  instrument.  The  length,  th: 
width,  the  form  of  the  tube,  the  openings  in  its  sides,  o; 
its  extremities,  the  power  of  the  vibrations,  and  tin 
manner  in  which  they  are  excited,  are  the  causes  01 
the  various  sounds  of  this  sort  of  instruments.  The 
nature  of  ihe  matter  which  forms  the  sounds  has  no 
influence  but  upon  the  tone. 

The  reed  instruments  are  the  most  necessary  to  be 
known,  for  the  organ  of  the  voice  is  of  this  kind. 
Their  theory  is,  unfortunately,  much  more  imperfect 
than  that  of  the  other  sort.  In  this  sort  of  instruments, 
(the  clarionet,  hautboy,  bassoon,  voice  organ,  &c  )  we 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  reed,  or  anche,  and  the 
body  of  the  tube.  Their  mechanism  is  essentially  dif 
l'ereut. 

A  reed  is  always  formed  of  one,  and  sometimes  of 
two,  thin  plates,  susceptible  of  a  rapid  motion,  the 
alternate  vibrations  of  which  are  intended  to  intercept 
and  permit,  by  turns,  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air. 
For  this  reason,  the  sounds  which  they  produce  do  not 
follow  the  same  laws  as  the  sounds  formed  by  elastic 
plates,  with  one  end  fixed,  and  the  other  fiee,  which 
produce  sonorous  undulations  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
reed  instruments,  the  reed  alone  produces  and  modifies 
the  sound.  If  the  plate  is  long,  the  motions  are  long, 
slow,  and  consequently  the  sounds  are  grave.  On  the 
contrary,  a  short  plate  produces  acute  sounds,  because 
the  alternations  of  transmission  and  interception  of  the 
current  of  air  are  more  rapid. 

When  a  number  of  different  sounds  are  intended  to 
be  produced  by  a  reed,  ii  is  necessary  to  vary  the  length 
of  the  plate.  The  bassoon  and  clarionet  players  do 
this  when  they  wish  to  produce  different  sounds  on  the 
same  instrument.  We  add,  as  an  important  circum- 
stance, that  the  greater  or  less  elevation  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  instrument,  partly  depends  on  the  elasti- 
city, the  weight,  and  the  form  of  the  little  tongue,  or 
plate,  and  on  the  force  of  the  current  of  air.  If  all 
these  elements  are  not  the  same,  tile  length  being  inva- 
riable, the  tone  will  be  different. 

A  reed  is  never  employed  alone;  it  is  always  fitted 
to  a  tube  through  which  the  wind  passes  that  has  been 
blown  into  the  reed,  and  which  ought,  on  this  account, 
lobe  open  at  the  two  extremities.  The  tube  has  no 
influence  upon  the  tone  of  the  music  :  it  acts  only  upon 
the  intensity,  the  timbre,  and  upon  the  power  oi'  mak- 
ing the  reed  speak. 

Jlpparalus  of  voice. — The  larynx  ought  properly 
to  be  considered  as  the  organ  of  voice. 

The  size  of  the  larynx  varies  according  to  age  and 
sex.  It  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck 
where  a  small  projection  is  seen,  between  the  tongue 
and  the  trachea.  It  is  small  in  children  and  women, 
greater  in  young  men,  and  still  larger  in  adult  age. 

The  larynx  not  only  produces  the  voice,  but  it  is  also 
the  agent  of  its  principal  modifications  ;  on  which  ac 
count,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
organ  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  of  voice.  As  we  cannot  enter  here 
into  all  the  details  of  the  structure  of  the  larynx,  we 
will  only  touch  upon  such  as  are  most  necessary  to  be 
known,  many  of  which  are  not  yet  well  understood. 

Four  cartilages  and  three  fibro-carlilages  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  larynx,  and  form  the  skeleton  of 
it.  The  cartilages  are  the  cricoid,  the  thyroid,  and  the 
two  arytenoid.  The  thyroid  joins  with  the  cricoid  by 
the  extremity  of  its  two  inferior  horns.  In  the  living 
state,  the  thyroid  is  fixed  with  respect  to  the  cricoid, 
which  is  contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed.  Every 
arytenoid  cartilage  is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  by 
means  of  a  surface,  which  is  oblong,  and  concave  in  a 
transverse  direction.  The  cricoid  presents  a  surface 
which  is  similarly  disposed  to  that  of  the  arytenoid. 
with  this  difference,  that  it  is  convex  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  which  the  other  is  concave.  Round  the  articu- 
lation there  is  a  synovial  capsule,  firm  before  and  be 
hind,  and  moveable  without  and  within.  Before  the 
articulation  is  the  thyro-aryta-noid  ligament;  behind  it 
a  strong  ligamentous  band  that  might  be  called  crico- 
arytenoid, on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  i« 
fixed. 

Thus  disposed,  the  articulation  admits  only  of  latent. 
movements  of  the  arytenoid  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
No  movement  forward  or  backward  can  take  place, 
nor  a  certain  movement  up  and  down,  mentioned  iii 
anatomical  bocks  which  none  of  the  muscles  is  so  dis- 
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posed  as  to  produce.  This  articulation  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  simple  lateral  ginglymut.  The  fibro  car- 
tilages of  the  larynx  are  the  epiglottis,  and  two  small 
oodles  that  are  found  above  the  top  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  that  have  been  called  by  Santorini, 
capitula  cartilaginum  ari/tccnoideariim. 

There  are  a  great  many  muscles  attached  to  the 
larynx.  These  muscles  are  called  external:  they  are 
jatended  to  move  the  whole  organ,  either  in  carrying 
it  up  or  down,  backward  or  forward.  <tc.  The  larynx 
has  also  oilier  muscles,  whose  use  is  to  give  a  move- 
ment to  the  diti'ercnl  parts  in  respect  of  each  otlrer. 
These  muscles  have  hern  called  internal.     They  are, 

1st,  The  crico-tkyroiil,  the  Use  of  which  is  not,  as  has 
hitherto  been  believed,  to  lower  the  thyroid  upon  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  cri- 
coid towards  the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  in  making  it  pass 
a  little  below  its  inferior  edge. 

3d,  The  muscles  cnco-uriittcnoi'lcus  posterior,  and 
the  crico-arytienoideus  lateralis,  the  useof  which  is  to 
draw  outwards  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  in  separating 
them  from  one  another. 

3d,  The  arytenoid  muscle,  which  draws  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  together. 

4th,  The  thyro-arytwnoideus,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  more  important  than  that  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  because  its  vibrations  produce  the  vocal  sound. 
This  muscle  forms  the  lips  of  ihe  glottis,  aiwl  the  infe- 
rior, superior,  and  lateral  sides  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
larynx. 

5th,  Lastly,  the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis,  which  are 
the  thyro-epiglottidcus,  the  arylano-cpiglottidcus.  and 
some  fibres  that  may  be  considered  as  ihe  vestige  of  the 
glosso-epiglottidcus  muscle  that  exists  in  some  animals, 
Whose  contraction  has  an  influence  upon  the  position 
of  the  epiglottis. 

The  larynx  is  covered  within  by  a  mucous  membrane. 
This  membrane,  in  passing  from  the  epiglottis  to  the 
arytenoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  forms  two  folds,  called 
'ateral  ligaments  of  ihe  epiglottis.  They  concur  in  the 
onnation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  ligaments  of  the 
glottis. 

In  the  substance  of  the  epiglottis,  and  behind  it,  are 
found  a  great  number  of  mucous  follicles,  and  some 
mucous  glands.  Within  the  mass  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  epiglottis,  there  exists  a  collection  of  those  bodies 
that  have  been  very  improperly  called  arytwm/id 
glands. 

Between  the  epiglottis  behind,  and  the  os  hyoides 
and  thyroid  cartilage  before,  there  is  seen  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  the  adipose  cellular  tissue,  which  is 
very  elastic,  and  similar  to  that  which  exists  near  cer- 
»ain  articulations.  There  has  been  no  use  assigned  to 
this  body.  Dr.  Magendie  believes  it  serves  to  facilitate 
the  frequent  movements  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  upon 
the  posterior  face  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  to  keep  the 
epiglottis  separated  from  the  upper  part  of  this  bone, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  provides  it  with  a  very 
elastic  support,  favourable  to  the  action  of  the  filno- 
cartilages  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  or  in  deglu- 
tition. 

The  vessels  of  the  larynx  present  nothing  remarka- 
ble. It  is  not  so  with  the  nerves  of  Ibis  organ.  Their 
distribution  merits  a  careful  examination.  There  are 
four  of  these  nerves,  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the 
ivferior. 

The  recurrent  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  posterior 
crico- arytenoid,  to  the  lateral  crico-arytxnoid,  and 
thyro-arytrenoid.  None  of  the  ramifications  of  this 
nerve  go  to  the  arytenoid,  or  to  the  cricothyroid,  mus- 
cles. On  the  contrary,  the  superior  nerve  of  the  larynx 
goes  to  the  arytenoid  muscle,  which  it  provides  with  a 
considerable  branch  and  to  the  cricothyroid,  to  which 
it  gives  a  small  filament,  more  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
tance it  proceeds  than  for  its  size.  In  certain  cases  this 
filament  does  not  exist.  The  external  branch  of  the 
nerve  nf  the  larynx  is  then  of  a  larger  size.  The  re- 
mainder of  the'filaments  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  are 
distributed  to  the  epiglottis,  and  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  This 
part  possesses  an  extraordinary  sensibility. 

Trie  interval  which  separates  the  thyrn-arytenoid 
muscles,  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  is  called  glottis. 
Hi  the  dead  body,  the  glottis  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  longitudinal  slit  of  about  eight  or  ten  lines  long, 
and  two  or  three  wide ;  it  is  wider  behind  than  before. 
He>c  the  two  sides  meet  at  the  point  of  their  insertion 


into  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The  posterior  extremity  of 
the  glottis  is  formed  by  the  arytenoid  muscles. 

If  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  brought  together  so  a9 
to  touch  on  their  internal  faces,  the  glottis  is  diminished 
nearly  a  third  of  its  length.  It  then  presents  a  slit 
which  is  from  five  to  six  lines  long,  and  from  half  a  line 
to  a  line  long.  The  sides  of  this  slit  are  called  the  lipt 
of  the  glottis.  They  present  a  sharp  edge  turned  up- 
ward and  inward.  They  are  essentially  formed  by  the 
arytenoid  muscle,  and  by  the  ligament  of  the  same 
name,  which"  as  an  aponeurosis,  covers  the  muscle  to 
which  it  adheres  strongly,  and  which,  being  itself 
covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  (onus  Die  thinnest 
parts  or  edge  of  ihe  lip.  These  lips  of  the  glottis  vibrate 
in  the  production  of  the  voice;  they  might  be  called 
the  human  reed.  Above  the  inferoir  ligaments  of  the 
glottis  are  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  the  cavity  of 
w  hich  is  larger  than  it  seems  at  fiist  sight.  The  supe- 
rior, inferior,  and  external  sides  of  it  are  formed  by  the 
tliyro  arytenoid  muscle,  turned  upon  itself.  The  ex- 
tremity, or  anterior  side,  is  formed  by  the  thyroid  carti 
lage.  By  means  of  these  ventricles,  the  lips  of  the 
glottis  are  completely  isolated  upon  their  upper  side. 

Above  the  opening  of  the  ventricles  we  see  two  bo 
dies,  which,  in  their  manner  of  being  disposed,  have  a 
great  deal  of  analogy  with  the  vocal  chords,  and  which 
form  a  sort  of  second  glocis  above  the  first.  These 
bodies  are  called  the  superior  ligaments  of  the  glottis. 
They  aie  formed  by  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyro  aiy 
tenoid  muscle,  a  little  adipose  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  which  covers  them 
before  penetrating  into  the  ventricles.  These  observa- 
tions arc  easily  made  upon  the  larynx  of  dead  bodies. 
The  glottis  of  a  living  person  has  never  been  examined 
at  least  there  has  been  nothing  written  on  this  subject  ■ 
but  when  those  of  animals,  as  of  dogs,  arc  examined 
they  contract  arid  enlarge  alternately.  The  arytenoid 
cartilages  are  directed  outwards  when  the  air  pene- 
trates into  the  lungs  ;  and  in  the  instant  when  the  air 
I>asscs  out,  they  come  close  together. 

Mechanism  of  Ihe  Production  of  Voice. — If  we  take 
the  trachea  and  the  larynx  of  an  animal  or  of  a  man, 
and  blow  air  strongly  into  the  trachea,  directing  it  to 
wards  the  larynx,  there  is  no  sound  produced,  but  only 
a  slight  noise,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  ail 
against  the  sides  of  the  larynx.  If,  in  blowing  we 
bring  together  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  so  that  they 
may  touch  upon  their  internal  face,  a  sound  will  be 
produced,  something  like  the  voice  of  the  animal  to 
which  the  larynx  used  in  the  experiment  belongs. 

The  sound  will  be  dull  or  sharp,  according  as  the  car- 
tilages are  pressed  more  or  less  forcibly  together :  its 
intensity  will  be  more  or  less,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  air.  It  is  easily  seen,  in  this  experiment,  that 
the  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  inferior 
ligament  of  the  glottis. 

Both  man  and  the  animals  are  deprived  of  voice  by 
making  an  opening  below  the  larynx.  The  voice  is 
reproduced  if  the  opening  is  closed  mechanically.  Dr 
Magendie  knows  a  person  who  has  been  in  this  situa 
tion  for  four  years.  He  cannot  speak  without  pressing 
a  cravat  strongly  against  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  la- 
rynx. The  same  tiling  takes  place  when  the  larynx  is 
opened  below  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis. 

Kut  if  a  wound  exists  above  the  glottis,  if  the  epi 
glottis  and  its  muscles  are  affected,  if  the  superior  liga 
menl  of  the  glottis,  even  if  the  superior  aspect  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  injured,  the  voice  continues. 

lastly,  the  glottis  of  an  animal  being  laid  bare  in  the 
instant  that  it  cries,  shows  very  well  that  voice  is  pro- 
duced by  Ihe  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords,  or  lips  of 
the  glottis.  This  is  enough  to  prove,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  voice  is  formed  in  the  glottis  by  the  motion  of 
its  inferior  ligaments. 

This  fact  being  established,  is  it  possible,  on  physical 
principles,  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  voice  7 
The  following  explanation  appears  the  most  probable. 

The  air  being  pressed  from  the  lungs,  proceeds  in  a 
pipe  of  considera"!  size.  This  pipe  very  soon  becomes 
contracted,  and  the  air  is  forced  to  pass  through  a  nar- 
row slit,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  vibrating  plate*, 
which  permit  and  intercept  the  air,  1  ke  the  plates  ol 
reeds,  and  which  ought,  in  the  same  manner,  by  these 
alternations,  to  produce  sonorous  undulations  in  the 
transmitted  current  of  air. 

But,  in  blowing  into  the  trachea  of  a  dead  body,  why 
docs  it  not  produce  a  sound  like  that  of  the  human 
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voice  t  Why  is  tbe  palsied  state  of  the  internal  mus- 
cles ci"  this  organ  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  voice? 
Why,  .11  a  word,  is  an  act  of  the  will  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  vocal  sound  !  The  answer  to  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult. The  ligaments  of  the  glottis  have  not  the  faculty 
of  vibrating  like  plates  of  reeds,  except  the  thyro  ary- 
tenoid muscles  are  contracted  ;  and,  therefore,  in  every 
rase  in  which  the  muscles  are  not  contracted,  the  voice 
will  not  be  produced 

Experiments  performed  on  animals  ate  perfectly  in 
unison  with  this  doctrine.  Divide  the  two  recurrent 
nerves,  und  the  voice  will  cease.  If  only  one  is  cut, 
the  voice  will  be  only  half  lost. 

Dr.  Magendie,  however,  has  seen  a  number  of  ani- 
mals, in  which  the  two  recurrent  nerves  had  been  cut, 
cry  very  loud  when  they  suffered  severe  pain.  These 
sounds  were  very  similar  to  the  sounds  that  would  be 
produced  mechanically  with  the  larynx  of  the  animal 
when  dead,  by  blowing  into  the  trachea,  and  bringing 
together  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  This  phenomenon 
is  easily  understood  by  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
of  the  larynx.  The  recurrents  being  cut,  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles  do  not  contract,  and  thence  results 
the  loss  of  voice ;  but  the  arytenoid  muscle,  that  re- 
ceives its  nerves  from  the  superior  laryngeal,  contracts, 
■mil  brings  together,  in  the  instant  of  a  strong  expira- 
tion, the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  slit  of  the  glottis 
becomes  sufficiently  narrow  for  the  air  to  throw  the 
thyro-aryta'iioid  muscles,  though  they  are  not  contract- 
ed, into  vibration. 

Intensity  or  volume  of  the  voice.  The  intensity  of 
the  voice,  like  that  of  all  other  sound?,  depends  upon 
he  extent  of  the  vibrations. 

The  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  force  with  which  the  air  is  expelled  fiom 
the  breast;  and  the  longer  the  chords  are,  that  is,  the 
more  voluminous  the  larynx  is,  the  more  considerable 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  vibrations.  A  strong  person, 
with  a  large  chest,  and  a  larynx  of  large  dimensions, 
presents  the  most  advantageous  condition  for  the  in- 
tensity of  the  voice.  If  such  a  person  becomes  sick, 
his  voice,  on  account  of  his  weakness,  loses  much  of 
its  intensity,  because  it  is  no  longer  expelled  with  the 
same  force  from  the  chest. 

Children,  women,  and  eunuchs,  whose  larynx  is  pro- 
portionably  less  than  that  of  a  man  in  adult  age,  have 
also  much  loss  intensity  of  voice. 

In  the  ordinary  production  of  the  voice,  it  results 
from  the  simultaneous  motions  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
glottis.  Were  one  of  these  sides  to  lose  the  faculty  of 
causing  the  air  to  vibrate,  the  voice  would  lose,  neces- 
sarily, half  its  intensity,  the  force  of  expiration  being 
the  same.  This  may  be  proved  in  cutting  one  of  the 
recurrent  nerves  of  a  dog,  or  in  paying  attention  to  the 
voice  of  a  person  who  has  had  a  complete  attack  of 
hemiplegia. 

Tone  of  the  voice. — Every  individual  has  a  particu- 
lar tone  of  voice  by  which  he  is  known:  there  is  also  a 
particular  tone  which  belongs  to  the  different  sexes  and 
age.  The  tone  of  the  voice  presents  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  modifications.  Upon  what  circumstances  do 
these  depend  1  This  is  unknown.  The  feminine 
tone,  however,  which  is  found  in  children  and  eunuchs, 
generally  agrees  with  the  state  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx.  On  the  contrary,  the  masculine  tone  which 
women  sometimes  possess,  appears  to  be  connected 
with  the  state  of  these  cartilages,  and  particularly 
with  that  of  the  thyroids.  Tone  is  a  mollification  of 
sound,  of  which  philosophers  have  by  no  means  given 
an  exact  explanation. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  voice.— The  sounds  which  the 
human  larynx  is  capable  of  producing  are  very  nume- 
rous. Many  celebrated  authors  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  manner  of  their  formation;  but  they  have 
rather  given  us  comparisons  than  explanations. 

We  have  examined  the  reed  of  the  organ  of  voice; 
we  shall  now  consider  the  tube  that  the  vocal  sound 
traverses  after  having  been  produced.  In  proceeding 
from  below  upwards,  the  tube  is  composed,  1st,  of  the 
interval  between  the  epiglottis  before,  its  lateral  liga- 
ments upon  the  sides,  and  of  the  posterior  side  of  the 
pharynx;  '2tlly,  of  the  pharynx  behind,  and  laterally, 
and  of  the  most  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
before ;  3dly,  sometimes  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes 
of  the  nasal  cavities;  at  other  times,  of  these  two 
cavities  together, 

This  tube  capable  of  being  prolonged  or  shortened. 
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of  being  made  wider  or  narrower ;  being  susceptible  of 
assuming  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  ought  to  be  very 
capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  the  body  of 
a  reed  instrument  ;— that  is,  to  be  capable  of  harmo- 
nizing with  the  larynx,  and  of  thus  favouring  the  pro- 
duction of  the  numerous  tones  of  which  the  voice  is 
susceptible;  of  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  vocal 
sound,  by  taking  a  conical  form,  with  the  base  out- 
wards ;  of  giving  a  roundness  and  agreeablencss  to  the 
sound,  by  suitably  exposing  its  exterior  opening,  or  by 
almost  entirely  shutting  it,  &c. 

Until  the  influence  of  the  tube  of  reed  instruments 
has  been  determined  with  precision,  it  is  evident  that 
we  can  form  only  probable  conjectures  respecting  the 
influence  of  the  tube  of  the  organ  of  voice.  In  this 
respect  we  can  make  only  a  small  number  of  observa- 
tions, which  relate  particularly  to  the  most  apparent 
phenomena. 

A.  The  larynx  is  raised  in  the  production  of  acute 
sounds ;  it  is  lowered,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  formation 
of  those  that  are  grave  ;  consequently,  the  vocal  tube 
is  shortened  in  the  first  case,  and  lengthened  in  the 
second. 

We  suppose  that  a  short  tube  is  more  favourable  to 
the  transmission  of  acute  sounds,  while  a  long  one  is 
more  so  for  those  that  are  gi  ave.  The  tube  changes  its 
length  at  the  same  time  that  it  changes  its  breadth; 
and  this  is  remarkable,  as  we  have  seen  above  that  the 
breadth  of  Ihe  tube  has  a  great  influence  upon  its 
facility  of  transmitting  sounds. 

When  the  larynx  descends,  that  is,  when  the  vocal 
tube  is  prolonged,  the  thyroid  cartilage  descends,  and 
removes  from  the  os  hyoides  the  whole  height  of  the 
thyrohyoid  membrane.  By  this  separation  the  gland 
of  the  epiglottis  is  carried  forward,  and  places  itself  in 
the  cavity  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  os  hyoides: 
this  gland  draws  after  it  the  epiglottis:  from  this  re- 
sults a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  inferior  part  of 
the  vocal  tube. 

The  contrary  phenomenon  happens  when  the  larynx 
is  raised.  The  thyroid  cartilage  then  rises,  and 
becomes  engaged  behind  the  os  hyoides,  by  displacing 
and  pushing  backward  theepiglottid  gland  ;  this  pushes 
the  epiglottis,  and  the  vocal  tube  is  much  contracted. 
Ey  imitating  the  motion  upon  the  dead  body,  we  may 
easily  ascertain  that  the  narrowing  may  proceed  to 
five-sixths  of  the  breadth  of  the  tube.  Now.,  we  adapt 
a  large  tube  to  a  reed  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
grave  sounds;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  narrow  lube 
which  is  generally  employed  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting acute  sounds.  We  can  then,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, account  for  the  utility  of  the  changes  of  breadth 
which  take  place  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  vocal 
tube. 

B.  The  presence  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx 
immediately  above  the  interior  ligaments  of  the  glottis, 
appears  intended,  to  isolate  those  ligaments,  so  that 
they  may  vibrate  freely  in  the  air.  When  foreign 
bodies  enter  the  ventricles,  or  when  a  false  membrane, 
or  mucosilies  are  formed,  the  voice  is  generally  ex- 
tinguished, or  much  weakened. 

C.  From  its  form,  its  position,  its  elasticity;  from 
the  motions  which  its  muscles  impress  upon'  it,  the 
epiglottis  appears  to  belong  essentially  to  the  apparatus 
of  the  voice  ;  but  what  are  its  uses  ?  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  contributes  powerfully  to  the  narrowing 
of  the  vocal  ti  be ;  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  I. as  a 
more  importah   .unction. 

1).  The  vocal  tube  has  visibly  an  influence  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  voice.  The  most  intense  sounds 
which  the  voice  can  produce,  cause  the  mouth  to  he 
opened  very  wide,  the  tongue  to  be  drawn  a  little 
back,  and  the  velum  of  the  palate  raised  into  a  hori 
zontal  position,  and  to  become  elastic,  closins  all  com- 
munication with  the  nostrils. 

In  this  case  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth  evidently 
perform  the  ofheeofa  speaking  trumpet,  that  is  to  sav 
they  represent  very  exactly  a  tube  wilh  a  reed,  wl  xb 
increases  in  wideness  outwards,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  augment  the  intensity  of  the  sound  produced  by  Hie 
reed.  If  the  mouth  is  in  part  closed,  the  lips  carried 
forward   and   turned   towards  each  other,    the    soin;d 

will  acquire  rotundity,  and  an  agreeable  expression; 
but  it  will  lose  part  of  its  intonsitv  :  this  resuh  is-  asiiy 
explained  after  what  we  have  said  of  the  influence  of 
the  form  of  tubes  in  reed  instruments. 

For  the  same  reasons,   whenever  the  vocal  snuru 
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passe*  Into  the  nose,  it  will  become  dull,  for  the  form 
nt  rlie  cavities  of  the  nose  is  well  Sited  for  diminishing 
ttie  intensity  of  sounds.  If  the  mouth  ami  nose  are 
shut  at  the  same  time,  no  sound  can  be  produced. 

E.  We  have  seen,  in  considering  the  production  of 
voice,  that  *  great  number  of  modifications  relative  to 
expression  aiise  from  changes  of  the  thickness,  ami  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  The  tube  may 
produce  a  number  of  others,  according  to  Its  different 
degrees  of  length  or  breadth  ;  according  to  us  form,  the 
contraction  of  the  pharynx,  the  position  of  the  tongue, 
or  of  the  velum  of  the  palate;  according  as  the  sound 
passes  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  mouth,  or  the  nose, 
»i  both  together;  according  to  the  individual  disposition 
of  the  mouth  or  nose;  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  teeth;  the  size  of  the  tongue, &c;  the  expression 
of  the  voice  is  continually  modified  according  to  all 

these  circumstances.  Tor  example,  whenever  [lie 
sound  traverses  the  nasal  cavities,  it  becomes  dis- 
agreeably nasal. 

Those  persons  arc  mistaken,  who  think  that  the  in- 
tensity of  vocal  sound  may  be  augmented  by  repercus- 
sion, in  passing  through  the  nasal  cavities  ;  these  cavi- 
ties produce  quite  a  contrary  effect.  Whenever  the 
voice  is  introduced  into  them,  from  whatever  cause,  it 
becomes  dull. 

F.  Besides  the  numerous  modifications  which  the 
tube  of  the  vocal  organ  causes  in  the  intensity  and  the 
expression  of  the  voice,  in  alternately  permitting  or 
intercepting  its  productions:  there  is  another  very  im- 
portant kind  of  modification  produced  by  it.  By 
means  of  this  the  vocnl  sound  is  divided  into  very 
small  portions,  each  possessing  a  distinct  character, 
because  each  of  them  is  produced  by  a  distinct  motion 
of  the  tube.  This  sort  of  influence  of  the  vocal  tube  is 
called  the  faculty  of  articulating,  which  presents, 
besides,  an  infinite  variety  of  individual  differences 
suitable  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  vocal 
tube. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  human  voice  in 
a  general  manner;  we  now  proceed  to  speak  of  its 
principal  modifications;  namely,  the  cry  or  native 
voice  ;  the  voice  properly  so  called,  or  acquired  voice  ; 
speech,  or  articulate  voice  ;  singing,  or  appreciable 
voice. 

The  cry,  ur  native  voice. — The  cry  is  a  sound  which 
Cannot  be  appreciated ;  it  is,  like  all  those  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  larynx,  susceptible  of  variation  in  tone, 
intensity,  and  expression.  The  cry  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  all  other  vocal  sounds  ;  but  as  its  charac- 
ter depends  upon  the  expression,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  physically  for  the  difference  between  if  and 
the  latter.  Whatever  is  the  condition  of  man,  or 
whatever  his  age,  he  is  capable  of  crying.  The  new- 
burn  child,  the  idiot,  the  person  deaf  from  birth,  the 
ravage,  the  civilized,  the  decrepit  old  man,  nil  are 
capable  of  producing  cries.  We  ought,  then,  to  con- 
sider the  cry  as  particularly  attached  to  organization ; 
indeed,  we  may  be  convinced  of  this  in  examining  its 
uses. 

By  the  cry  we  express  vivid  sensations,  whether  they 
proceed  from  without  or  within;  whether  they  are 
agreeable  or  painful. — there  are  cries  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain.  By  the  cry  we  express  our  most  simple  in- 
stinctive wants,  the  natural  passions.  There  is  a  cry 
of  fury,  another  of  fear,  &c. 

The  social  wanu  and  passions,  not  being  an  indis- 
pensable consequence  of  organization,  and  the  state  of 
civilization  being  necessary  for  their  developement,  they 
have  no  peculiar  Cry.  Thecry  comprehends,  generally, 
the  most  intense  sounds  that  the  organ  of  voice  can 
produce;  itsexpression  has  often  something  in  it  which 
offends  the  ear,  and  it  has  a  strong  action  upon  those 
who  are  near  it. 

By  means  of  the  cry,  important  relations  arc  estab- 
lished among  mankind.  The  cry  of  joy  inclines  to 
joy ;  the  cry  of  pain  excites  pity ;  the  cry  produced  by 
terror  causes  fear,  even  in  those  at  a  distance,  &c. 
This  sort  of  language  is  found  in  most  animals;  it  is 
almost  the  only  language  which  has  been  given  them; 
the  song  of  birds  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  their  cry. 

Acquired  voire,  or  voice  properly  so  called. — In  the 
usual  state  of  man,  that  is,  when  he  lives  in  society, 
and  when  he  is  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  he 
knows,  from  earliest  youth,  that  mankind  utter  sounds 
n-hicli  are  nor  cries    he  very  soon  finds  that  he  can 
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produce  the  same  sort  of  sounds  with  Ills  larynx,  and 
Immediately,  what  is  called  acquired  voice,  is  deve- 
loped in  him,  by  the  effect  of  Imitation,  and  the  advan- 
tages he  derives  from  it.  A  deaf  child  CRI1W 
any  remark  with  regard  to  sound,  and,  therefore,  hf 
never  acquires  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  (li 
between  the  voice  and  the  cry,  except  in  intensity  and 
expression,  for  it  is  likewise  formed  of  inappreciable 
sounds,  or  ot  sounds  whose  intervals  aie  nut  exactly 
distinguished  by  the  ear. 

Since  the  voice  is  the  consequence  of  hearing,  and 
of  an  intellectual  process,  it  cannot  be  developed  it 
those  circumstances,  by  which  it  is  produced,  do  not 
exist,  in  fact,  children  bom  deaf,  who  have  never  had 
any  idea  of  sound ;  idiots,  that  establish  no  relation 
between  the  sounds  which  they  heat,  and  those  which 
their  larynx  can  produce,  have  no  voice,  though  the 
vocal  apparatus  of  both  may  be  lit  to  form  and  modify 
sounds  as  well  as  that  of  individuals  perfectly  tunned. 

Foi  the  same  reason  those  whom  we  improperly 
term  Mirages,  because  they  have  been  found  wandering 
in  forests  since  their  infancy,  can  have  no  voice;  the 
understanding  not  being  developed  in  a  solitary  state, 
but  only  in  social  life. 

The  expression,  the  intensity,  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
are  susceptible  of  numerous  modifications  on  the  part 
of  the  larynx;  the  vocal  tube  also  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  voice,  speech  and  singing  are  only 
modifications  of  the  social  voice. 

Modifications  of  the  voice  by  age. — The  larynx  is  in 
proportion  very  small  in  the  fetus,  and  the  new-born 
infant;  its  small  volume  forms  a  contrast  with  that  of 
the  os  hyoides,  with  the  tongue  and  other  organs  of 
deglutition,  which  are  already  much  developed.  Be- 
sides, it  is  round,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  forms  no 
projection  in  the  neck. 

The  lips  of  the  glottis,  the  ventricles,  the  superior 
ligaments,  are  very  short  in  proportion  to  what  they 
become  afterward  ;  for  the  thyroid  cartilage  not  being 
much  developed,  they  consequently  occupy  a  smati 
space.  The  cartilages  are  flexible,  and  have  not  nearly 
the  solidity  which  they  possess  afterward. 

The  larynx  preserves  these  characters  almost  till 
puberty  ;  at  this  period  a  general  revolution  takes 
place  in  the  economy.  The 'developement  of  the  ge 
nital  organs  determines  a  sudden  increase  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  many  of  the  organs,  of  which  that  of  the  voice 
is  one. 

The  greatest  activity  of  nutrition  is  first  remarked  in 
the  muscles;  afterward,  but  more  slowly,  it  is  seen  in 
the  cartilages:  the  geneial  form  of  the  larynx  is  then 
modified;  the  thyroid  cartilage  becomes  developed  in 
its  anterior  part,  it  forms  a  projection  in  the  neck,  but 
greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance results  a  considerable  prolongation  of  the 
lips  of  the  glottis,  or  thyro-aiylieuoid  muscles;  and 
this  phenomenon  is  much  more  worthy  of  remark  than 
the  general  increase  of  the  glottis  which  happens  at  the 
same  time. 

Though  these  changes  in  the  larynx  are  rapid,  they 
do  not  happen  nil  at  once  ;  sometimes  it  is  six  or  eight 
months  before  they  terminate. 

After  puberty  the  larynx  does  not  suffer  any  other 
remarkable  changes ;  its  volume  and  the  projection  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  continue  to  increase,  and  become 
more  strongly  marked.  The  cartilages  become  par- 
tially ossified  in  manhood. 

In  old  age  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  continues, 
and  becomes  almost  complete ;  the  epiglollid  gland 
diminishes  considerably,  and  the  internal  muscles,  but 
those  particularly  that  form  the  lips  of  the  a  ottis,  dimi- 
nish in  volume,  assume  a  colour  less  deep,  and  lose 
their  elasticity  ;  in  a  word,  they  take  the  same  modifi- 
cations as  the  muscular  system  in  general. 

The  production  of  voice,  as  it  supposes  the  passage 
of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs  to  lake  place,  cannot  exist 
in  the  foetus,  plunged  as  it  is  in  the  liquor  amn>'i ;  but 
the  child  is  capable  of  producing  very  acute  sounds  at 
the  instant  of  birth. 

Vagitus  is  the  name  tha:  is  given  to  this  voice,  or 
cry  of  children,  by  which  they  express  their  wants  and 
feelings.  We  must  recollect  that  this  is  the  object  of 
the  cry. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  child  begins  to 
form  sounds  that  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  va- 
gitus. These  sounds,  at  fust  vague  and  irregular,  very 
soon  become  more  distinct  and  connected  ;  nurses  then 
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ftegin  lo  make  them  pronounce  the  most  simple  words, 
and  afterward,  those  that  are  more  complicated.    , 

The  pronunciation  of  children  has  very  little  resem- 
blance to  that  of  adults;  but  there  is  also  a  great  dif- 
ference between  them.  In  children,  the  teeth  have  not 
yet  quitted  their  alveoli;  tlie  tongue  is  comparatively 
very  lunre :  when  the  lips  are  closed  they  are  larger 
than  is  necessary  for  covering  anteriorly  the  gums;  the 
nasal  cavities  arc  not  milch  developed,  &c. 

Children  advance  only  by  degrees,  and  in  proportion 
as  their  organs  of  pronunciation  approach  those  of  the 
adult,  to  articulate  exactly  the  different  combinations 
of  letters.  They  are  riot  capable  of  forming  appreci- 
able sounds,  or  of  singing,  until  long  after  they  have 
acquired  the  faculty  of  speech.  This  sort  of  sounds  is 
the  voice  properly  so  called,  or  acquired  :  they  could  not 
exist  in  the  child  were  it  deaf.  They  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  modification  of  the  vagitus. 

Until  the  period  of  puberty,  the  larynx  remains  pro- 
portionably  very  small,  as  well  as  the  lips  of  the  glottis  : 
the  voice  is  also  composed  entirely  of  acute  sounds. 
It  is  physically  impossible  that  the  larynx  should  pro- 
duce grave  ones. 

At  puberty,  particularly  in  males,  the  voico  under- 
goes a  remarkable  modification  :  it  acquires  in  a  few- 
days,  often  all  at  once,  a  gravity,  and  a  dull  or  deaf  ex- 
pression,  that  it  was  far  from  having  before. 

It  sinks  in  general  about  an  octave.  The  voice  of  a 
young  man  is  said  to  moult,  according  to  the  common 
expression.  In  certain  cases  the  voice  is  almost  en- 
tirely lost  for  some  weeks ;  it  frequently  contracts  a 
marked  hoarseness.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
young  man  produces  involuntarily  a  very  acute  sound 
when  he  wishes  to  produce  a  grave  one;  it  is  then 
scarcely  possible  for  Tiim  to  produce  appreciable  sounds, 
or  to  sing  true. 

This  state  of  things  continues  sometimes  nearly  a 
year,  after  which  the  voice  becomes  more  clear,  and 
remains  so  during  life:  but  some  individuals  lose  en- 
tirely, during  the  moulting  of  the  voice,  the  faculty  of 
singing;  others,  who  having  a  line  extensive  voice 
before  the  moulting,  have  afterward  only  a  very  ordi- 
nary one. 

The  gravity  thatthe  voice  acquires  depends  evidently 
upon  tlie  developeiuent  of  the  larynx,  and  particularly 
on  the  prolongation  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  As  these 
parts  cannot  stretch  backward,  they  come  forward  :  it 
is  also  at  this  time  that  the  larynx  projects  in  the  neck, 
and  the  potuvm  adami  appears.  In  the  female,  the 
lips  of  the  glottis  do  not  present  at  puberty  this  increase 
111  breadth  ;  the  voice  also  generally  remains  acute. 

The  voice  generally  preserves  the  same  characters 
until  after  adiilt  age;  at  least  the  modifications  that  it 
undergoes  in  the  interval  are  but  inconsiderable,  and 
affect  principally  the  expression,  and  the  volume.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  old  aae,  the  voire  changes 
anew,  its  expression  alters,  and  its  extent  diminishes: 
singing  is  more  difficult,  the  sounds  become  noisy,  and 
their  production  painful  and  fatiguing.  The  organsof 
pronunciation  being  changed  by  the  eflect  of  age,  the 
teeth  become  shorter,  and  frequently  being  lost,  the 
pronunciation  is  sensibly  changed.  All  these  pheno- 
mena are  more  noted  in  continued  old  age.  The  voice 
Is  weak,  shaking,  and  broken  ;  singing  has  the  same 
characters  which  depend  on  impaired  muscular  con- 
traction. Speech  also  undergoes  remarkable  modifica- 
tions ;  the  slowness  of  the  motions  of  Ihe  tongue,  the 
want  of  the  teeth,  the  lips  proportionality  longer,  &c. 
necessarily  influence  the  pronunciation." — Jlagendic's 
Physiology. 

VOL  A'ilCUS.  ( Folatieus ;  from  volo,  to  fly.)  Vo- 
latile; thai  goeth  or  flieth,  as  it  were,  away  suddenly. 

VOLATILE.     See  Volaticus. 

Volatile  alkali.     See  Ammonia. 

Volatile  caustic,  alkali.    See  Ammonia. 

VOLATILITY.  The  puipeitiesuf  bodies  by  which 
Ihey  are  disposed  to  assume  the  vaporous  or  elastic 
state,  nnd  quit  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  placed. 

VOLUANITE.     See  .iugitc. 

Voi.sIc'u.a.  A  probang,  or  instrument  to  remove 
bodies  slicking  in  the  throat. 

VoLUBlLuB.  Twining.  Botanists  apply  it  to  stems 
which  twine  round  other  plants  by  their  own  spiral 
Conn,  either  from  left  to  right,  supposing  the  observer 
In  the  centre  [or,  in  oilier  Words,  according  lo  (he  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  sun);  as  in  Tumiis  communis, 
and  the  honeysuckle  or  ftoiu  right  to  left  contrary  to 
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the  sun,  as  with  Cojivolvulus  sa-pium,  the  Ftencfi 
bean,  &c. 

VOLVA.  (Volva,  a,  f. ;  from  valva.)  The  wrap 
per  or  covering  of  the  fungous  tribe,  of  a  membranous 
texture,  concealing  their  parts  of  fructification,  and  in 
due  time  bursting  all  round,  forming  a  ring  upon  the 
stalk,  as  in  Agaricus  campestris.  Such  is  the  original 
meaning  of  this  term,  as  explained  by  Linnreus;  but  it 
has  become  more  generally  used  by  Linnteus  himself 
for  the  fleshy  external  covering  of  some  other  fungi, 
which  is  scarcely  raised  out  of  the  ground,  and  enfolds 
the  whole  plant  when  young.  It  is  simple,  double,  or 
stellated,  vervmuch  cut;  as  in  Lycopodium.  stellatum. 

VO'LVULUS.  (From  vulvo.  lo  roil  up.)  The  iliac 
passion,  or  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  called  twisting 
of  the  guts.     See  Iliac  passion. 

Volvulus  terrestris.  Small  bindweed.  The 
Convolvulus  minor. 

VO'MER.  Named  from  its  great  resemblance  to  a 
ploughshare.  It  is  a  slender  thin  bone,  separating  the 
nostrils  from  each  other,  consisting  of  two  plates  much 
compressed  together,  very  dense  and  strong,  yet  so  thin 
as  to  be  transparent;  these  two  plates  seem  at  every 
edge  to  separate  from  eacn  other,  and  thus  a  groove  is 
formed  at  every  side. — 1.  This  groove  on  the  upper 
edge,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  its  base,  is  wide,  and  re 
ceives  into  it  the  projecting  points  of  the  ethmoid  and 
sphenoid  bones,  and  thus  it  stands  very  firmly  and  se- 
curely o:*  the  skull,  and  capable  of  resisting  blows  of 
considerable  violence. — 2.  The  groove,  upon  the  lower 
part,  is  narrower,  and  receives  the  rising  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  palate  plate,  where  the  bone3  join  to  form 
the  palate  suture.  At  the  forepart  it  is  united  by  a 
ragged  surface,  and  by  something  like  a  groove,  to  the 
middle  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  as  the  vomer  receives 
the  other  bones  into  its  grooves,  it  is,  as  it  were,  locked 
in  on  all  sides,  receiving  support  and  strength  from 
each,  but  more  particularly  from  the  thick  and  strong 
membrane  which  covers  the  whole,  and  which  is  so 
continuous  as  lo  resemble  a  periosteum,  or  rather  a 
continued  ligament,  from  its  strength;  thus  the  slender 
vomer  possesses  sufficient  strength  to  avert  from  it  all 
those  evils  which  must  Inevitably  have  occurred,  had 
it  been  less  wisely  or  less  strongly  constructed. 

VO'MICA.  (From  vomo,  to  spit  up;  because  it 
discharges  a  sanies.)     An  abscess  of  the  lungs. 

VOMITING.  Vomitio.  A  forcible  ejection  of  food, 
or  any  other  substance  from  the  stomach,  through  the 
oesophagus  and  mouth. 

"That  internal  sensation  which  announces  the  ne 
cessily  of  vomiting  is  called  nausea;  it  consists  of  a 
general  uneasiness,  with  a  feeling  of  dizziness  in  the 
head,  or  in  the  epigastric  region:  the  lower  lip  trem- 
bles, and  the  saliva  flows  in  abundance.  Instantly, 
and  involuntarily,  convulsive  contractions  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and  at  the  same  lime,  of  the  dia- 
phragm, succeed  lo  this  state;  the  first  are  not  very 
intense,  but  those  that  follow  are  more  so;  they  at 
last  become  such,  that  the  matters  contained  in  the 
stomach  surmount  the  resistance  of  the  cardia,  and  are 
thus  darted,  as  it  were,  into  the  oesophagus  and  mouth  - 
the  same  effect  is  produced  many  times  in  succession; 
it  ceases  for  a  lime,  and  begins  again  after  some  in- 
terval. 

At  the  instant  that  the  matters  driven  from  the 
stomach  traverse  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth,  the 
glottis  shuts,  the  velum  of  the  palate  rises,  and  becomes 
horizontal,  as  in  deglutition;  nevertheless,  every  time 
that  one  vomits,  a  certain  quantify  of  liquid  is  intro- 
duced either  into  the  larynx,  or  the  nasal  canals. 

Vomiting  was  long  believed  to  depend  upon  the 
rapid  convulsive  contraction  of  the  stomach;  but  it 
has  been  shown,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  in 
the  process,  this  viscus  is  nearly  passive;  and  lhai'the 
ttue  agents  of  vomiting  are,  on  tlie  o*e  hand  the  dia- 
phragm, and,  on  the  other,  the  large  abdoLiinal  muscles. 

In  the  ordinary  state,  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles 
of  ihe  abdomen  cooperate  in  vomiting;  but  each  of 
them  can,  nevertheless,  produce  it  separately  Thus 
an  animal  still  vomits,  though  the  diaphragm  lias  been 
rendered  immoveable  by  cutting  the  diaphragmatic 
nerves;  it  vomits  the  same,  ihotmh  the  whole" abdo- 
minal muscles  have  been  taken  awav  by  the  knife, 
with  Ihe  precaution  of  leaving  the  linea  alba  and  lh« 
peri  tonsil  ID  untouched." 

Vomiting  of  blood.    See  Hctmatemeau. 

Vo'miti-s  eiuEMis.    See  Hmmatcmtri*. 
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yoracious  appetite.    See  Bulimia. 

Vox  abscissa.    Hoarseness,  and  also  a  loss  of  Tolce. 

Viiloa'oo.  Tho  asarabacca  was  so  called.  See 
'isarum. 

VULNPRA'RIA.  (From  Vulnus,  a  wound.)  Me- 
ticines  which  heal  wounds.  An  herb  named  from  its 
use  in  healing  wounds. 

Vijlneraria  >qv.\.     Arquebusade. 

VULM'S.     A  wound. 

Vilsls  scloPBTIcum.    A  gun-shot  wound. 
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VULPENITE  A  mineral  of  a  grayish-white  c» 
lour,  found  along  with  granular  foliated  limestone  U 
Vulpino,  in  Italy. 

VU'LVA.  ( Quasi  vafoa,  (be  aperture  tothewomb- 
or  quasi  volva,  because  the  foetus  is  wrapped  up  in  it., 
The  pudendum  muliebre,  or  parts  of  generation  proper 
to  women  ;  also  a  foramen  in  the  brain 

VULVA'RIA.  (Prom  troioa,  the  womb;  so  name* 
from  Its  smell,  or  use  in  disorders  of  llic  womb.)  StlnK 
ing  orach.    See  Chcnopodium  vulilarta. 
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4  V"  ACRE.  A  mineral  substance  intermediate  be- 
**    tween  clay  and  basalt. 

WADD.     A  name  of  plumbago. 

IVadd black.  An  ore  of  manganese:  so  called  in 
Derbyshire. 

WAKE  ROBIN.     Sec  .Srum. 

WALL-1'I.OWER.     See  Chciranthus  cheiri. 

WALL-PELLITORY.     See  Pari,  tana. 

WALL-PEPPER.     See  Scdum  acre. 

W  A  L.N  UT.     See  .  J  a plans. 

WALTHER,  AitiisTisE  Frederic,  a  physician, 
was  ap|K)inled,  in  1723,  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery at  Leyden.  Several  of  his  dissertations  on  ana- 
tomical subjects  are  commended,  and  have  been  re- 
printed by  Haller.  The  best  of  his  larger  pieces  is 
•'  De  Lingua  Humana  Libellus,"  in  quarto.  As  a 
botanist  he  published  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plains  in  his 
own  garden,  and  a  work  on  the  Structure  of  Plants. 
He  died  about  the  year  I'M). 

WALTON.  A  town,  near  Tewkesbury  in  Glou- 
cestershire, where  there  is  a  mineral  spring, containing 
a  small  portion  of  iron  dissolved  in  lived  air  ;  of  ab- 
sorbent earth  combined  with  hepatic  air ;  of  vitriolared 
magnesia,  and  muriated  mineral  alkali;  but  the  pro- 
portions of  these  constituent  parts  have  not  been  accu 
rately  ascertained  Walton  water  is  chiefly  effica- 
cious in  obstructions  ami  other  affections  of  the  glands. 

[WARREN.  Dr.  Joseph,  whs  him  iu  Roxbury, 
near  Boston,  in  17-U.  He  was  a  distinguished  physician 
and  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  was  killed 
early  in  the  contest,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  June 
17,  1773.  The  following  is  from  Thacher's  Life  of 
Warren  : 

"The  calmness  and  indifference  of  the  veteran  'in 
clouds  of  dust  and  seas  of  blood,'  can  only  he  acquired 
by  long  acquaintance  with  the  trade  of  death  ;  but  the 
heights  of  Charlestown  will  bear  eternal  testimony, 
how  suddenly  in  the  cause  of  freedom  the  |ieacefui 
citizen  can  become  the  invincible  warrior;  9tuug  by 
oppression,  he  springs  forward  from  his  tranquil  pur- 
suits, undaunted  by  opposition  and  undismayed  by 
danger,  to  light  even  to  death  for  the  defence  of  his 
rights.  Parents,  wives,  children,  and  country,  all  the 
hallowed  properties  of  existence,  are  to  him  the  talisman 
that  takes  fear  from  his  heart  and  nerves  his  arm  to 
victory.  In  the  requiem  over  those  who  have  fallen  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  which  'Time,  with  his  own 
eternal  lips  shall  sing,'  the  praises  of  Warren  shall  be 
distinctly  heard. 

The  blood  of  those  patriots  wl^  have  fallen  in  de- 
fence of  republics  has  often  'crie^i  from  the  ground,' 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  country  for  which  it  was 
shed.  No  monument  was  reared  to  their  fame;  no 
record  of  their  virtues  written  ;  no  fostering  hand  ex- 
tended to  their  offspring ;  but  they  and  their  deeds  were 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Towards  Warren  there  was 
no  ingratitude, — our  country  is  free  from  this  stain. 
Congress  Were  th  guardians  of  his  honours,  and  re- 
membered that  his  children  were  unprotected  orphan*. 
Within  a  yeai  after  his  death,  Congress  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

'That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
General  Warren,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the  fol- 
lowimr  inscription: — 

'  In  Honour  of  JOSEPH  WARREN,  Major-General 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country;  and  In  bravely  defending  them, 
"all  ar  early  victim    n  the  battle  or  bunker  hii.l, 
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June  17, 1773.  Tint  Congress  of  the  United  Stater  at 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  and  distinguished 
merit,  have  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory." 

It  was  resolved,  likewise,  '  That  the  eldest  son  of 
General  Warren  should  be  educated  from  that  time  at 
tile  expense  of  the  United  States.'  On  the  first  ot 
July,  17M),  Congress,  recognising  these  former  resolu- 
tions, further  resolved, '  That  it  should  be  recommended 
to  the  executive  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his  three 
younger  children  ;  and  that  Congress  would  defray  th» 
expense  to  the  amount  of  the  half-pay  of  a  major-gene 
ral  ;  to  commence  nt  the  time  of  his  death,  and  con 
tiuiie  till  the  youngest  of  the  children  should  be  of  age.' 
The  part  of  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  educating  of 
the  children,  was  carried  into  effect  accordingly.  The 
monument  is  not  yet  erected,  but  it  is  not  loo  late.  The 
shade  of  Warren  will  not  repine  nt  this  neglect,  while 
the  ashes  of  Washington  repose  without  gravestone  oi 
epitaph."     Tkach.  .Med.  Biog.    A.] 

WATER,  .ii/ua.  This  thud  is  so  well  known,  as 
scarcely  to  require  any  definition. 

It  is  transparent,  without  colour,  siiifII,  or  tasie;  In 
a  very  slight  degree  compressible;  when  pure,  not 
liable  to  spontaneous  change ;  liquid  in  the  common 
temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  assuming  the  solid 
form  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  gaseous  at  21-2°,  but 
returning  unaltered  to  its  liquid  state  on  resuming  any 
degree  of  heat  between  these  points:  capable  of  dis- 
solving a  greater  number  of  natural  bou'ies  than  any 
oilier  fiii.il  whatever,  and  especially  those  known  by 
the  name  of  the  saline;  performing  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
and  entering  largely  into  their  composition  as  a  con- 
stituent part. 

'Native  water  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  perfectly 
pure.  The  waters  that  flow  within  or  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  contain  various  earthy,  saline,  me- 
tallic, vegetable,  or  animal  particles,  according  to  the 
substances  over  or  through  which  they  pass.  Rain 
and  snow  waters  are  much  purer  than  these,  although 
they  also  contain  whatever  floats  in  the  air,  or  has 
been  exhaled  along  with  the  watery  vapours. 

The  purity  of  water  may  be  known  by  the  following 
marks  or  properties  of  pure  water: — 

1.  Pure  water  is  lighter  than  water  that  is  not  pure. 

j..  Pure  water  is  more  fluid  than  water  that  is  not 
pure. 

3.  It  has  no  colour,  smell,  or  taste. 

4.  It  wets  more  easily  than  the  waters  containing 
metallic  and  earthy  salts,  called  hard  waters,  and  feels 
sofier  when  touched. 

5.  Soap,  or  a  solution  of  soap  in  alkohol,  mixes  easily 
and  perfectly  with  it. 

G  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  adding  to  it  a  solution 
of  gold  ill  aqua  regia,  or  a  solution  of  silver,  or  of  lead, 
or  of  mercury,  ill  nitric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  in  water. 

Water  was,  till  modern  times,  considered  as  an  ele- 
mentary or  simple  substance. 

Previous  to  the  month  of  October,  1770,  the  ce!e 
brated  Macquer,  assisted  by  Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  made 
an  experiment  by  burning  hydrogen  gas  in  a  bottle 
without  explosion,  and  holding  a  white  china  saucei 
over  the  flame.  His  Intention  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  ascertaining  whether  any  fuliginous  smoke  was 
produced,  and  he  observes,  thai  the  saucer  rtinainea 
perfectly  clean  and  white,  but  was  moistened  w  th  oer 
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rcnlihlc  drops  ol  a  clear  fluid,  resembling  water ;  and 
which,  in  fact,  oppeared  to  Mm  and  his  assistant  to  be 
nothing  but  pure  water.  He  does  not  say  whether  any 
test  was  applied  to  ascertain  this  purity,  neither  does 
ne  make  any  remark  on  the  fact. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1777,  Bucrpiet  and  La- 
voisier, not  being  acquainted  With  the  fact  which  is 
incidentally  and  concisely  mentioned  by  Macquer, 
made  an  experiment  to  discover  what  is  produced  by 
lie  combustion  of  hydrogen.  They  fired  five  or  six 
pints  of  hydrogen  in  an  open  and  wide-mouthed  bottie, 
and  instantly  poured  two  ounces  of  lime-water  through 
the  flame,  agitating  the  bottle  during  the  time  the  com- 
bustion lasted.  The  result  of  this  experiment  showed, 
thai  carbonic  acid  was  not  produced. 

Before  the  month  of  April,  1781,  Mr.  John  Warl- 
tire,  encouraged  by  Dr.  Priestley,  fired  a  mixture  of 
common  air  and  hydrogen  gas  in  a  close  copper  vessel, 
and  found  its  weight  diminished.  Or.  Priestley,  like- 
wise, before  the  same  period,  fired  a  like  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas  in  a  closed  glass  vessel,  Mr. 
WarUire  being  present.  The  inside  of  the  vessel, 
though  clean  and  dry  before,  became  dewy,  and  was 
lined  with  a  sooty  substance.  These  experiments 
were  afterward  repeated  by  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Dr. 
Priestley;  and  it  was  (bund,  that  the  diminution  of 
weight  did  not  t  ike  place,  neither  was  the  sooty  mat- 
ter perceived.  These  circumstances,  therefore,  must 
have  arisen  from  some  imperfection  111  the  apparatus 
or  materials  with  Which  the  former  experiments  were 
made. 

It  was  lliu  summer  of  the  year  1781, that  Mr.  Henry 
Cavendish  was  busied  in  examining  what  becomes 
of  the  air  lost  by  combustion,  and  made  those  valuable 
experiments  which  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1784.  He  burned  500,000 
grain  measures  of  hydrogen  gas,  will)  about  two  and 
a  half  times  the  quantity  of  common  air,  and  by 
causing  the  burned  air  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube 
eight  feet  in  length,  135  grains  of  pure  water  were 
condensed.  He  also  exploded  a  mixture  of  19,500 
grain  measures  of  oxygen  gas,  and  37,000  of  hydrogen, 
in  a  close  vessel.  The  condensed  liquor  was  found  to 
contain  a  small  portion  of  nitric  acid,  when  the  mix- 
ture of  the  air  was  such,  that  the  burned  air  still  con- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  oxygen.  In  this 
case  it  may  be  presumed,  that  some  of  the  oxygen 
combines  with  a  portion  of  nitrogen  present. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lavoisier  continued  Ins  researches, 
and  during  the  winter  of  I7S1T782,  together  with  Gin- 
gembre,  he  filled  a  bottle  of  six  pints  with  hydrogen, 
which  being  fired,  and  two  ounces  of  lime-water 
poured  in,  was  instantly  stopped  with  a  cork,  through 
which  a  flexible  tube  communicating  with  a  vessel  of 
oxygen  was  passed.  The  inflammation  ceased, except 
nt  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  through  which  the  oxygen 
was  pressed,  where  a  beautiful  flame  appeared.  The 
combustion  continued  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  the  lime-water  was  agitated  in  the  bottle. 
Neither  this,  nor  the  same  experiment  repeated  With 
pure  water,  and  with  a  weak  solution  of  alkali  instead 
of  lime-water,  afforded  the  information  sought  after, 

for  these  substances  were  not  at  all  altered. 

The  inference  of  .Mr.  WarUire,  respecting  the  moist- 
ure on  the  inside  of  the  glass  in  which  Dr.  Priestley 
first  fired  hydrogen  and  common  air,  was,  that  these 
airs,  by  combustion,  deposited  the  moisture  they  con- 
tained. Mr.  Wall,  however,  inferred  from  these 
experiments,  that  water  is  u  compound  of  t he  burned 
airs,  Which  have  given  out  their  latent   heat   by  eoni- 

bustion;   and  communicated   his  sentiments   to  Dr. 

Priestley  in  a  letter  dated  April 86,  1783 

it  iU\fs  not  appear,  thai  the  composition  of  water 

was  known  or  admitted  in  fiance,  till  the  slimmer  of 
1783,  when  Lavoisier  and  lie  la  Place,  on  the  34th  of 
June,  repeated  the  experiment  of  burning  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  a  glass  vessel  over  mercury,  in  a  still  greater 
quantity  than  had  been  burned  by  Mr.  Cavendish. 
The  resull  was  neatly  live  gloss  ol'  pure  water. 
Monte  made  a  similar  experiment  at  Paris  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  or  perhaps  before. 

This  -r-sidi s.  and  accurate  philosopher  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  conjunction  with  Meusnier,  to  pass  the 
steam  of  water  through  a  red-hot  iron  tube,  and  found 
thnt  the  iron  was oxydized,  and  hydrogen  disengaged  ; 

and  the  steam  of  water  being  passed  over  a  variety  of 
other  combustible  or  oxidable   substances    produced 
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aimilar  results,  the  water  disappearing  and  hydroger 
being  disengaged.  These  capital  experiments  were 
accounted  for  by  Lavoisier,  by  s  ipposing  the  water 
to  be  decomposed  into  its  component  parts,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  the  former  of  which  unites  with  the  igniter) 
substance,  while  the  latter  is  disengaged. 

The  grand  experiment  of  the  composition  of  water 
by  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Seguin,  was  begun  on 
Wednesday,  May  13,  17iJ0,  and  was  finished  on  Friday, 
the  23d  ol  the  same  month.  The  combustion  was 
kept  up  185 hours  with  little  interruption,  during  winch 
time  tin:  machine  was  not  quitted  for  a  moment.  The 
experimenters  alternately  refreshed  themselves  when 
fatigued,  by  lying  for  a  few  hours  on  mattresses  in  the 
laboratory. 

To  obtain  the  hydrogen,  1.  Zinc  was  melted  and 
rubbed  into  a  powder  in  a  very  hut  mortar.  2.  This 
metal  was  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  seven  parts  of  water.  The  air  procured 
was  made  to  pass  through  caustic  alkali.  To  obtain 
the  oxygen,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  crystallized 
hyperoxymuriate  of  potassn  were  distilled,  and  the  air 
was  transferred  through  caustic  alkali. 

The  volume  of  hydrogen  employed  was  25963.568 
cubic  inches,  and  the  weight  was  1039.358  grains. 

The  volume  of  oxygen  was  12570  942,  and  the  weight 
was  6200.860  grains. 
The  total  weight  of  both  elastic  fluids  was  7249.227. 
The  weight  of  water  obtained  was  7244  grains,  or 
12  ounces  4  gros  45 grains. 

The  weight  of  water  which  should  have  been  ob- 
tained wtis  13  ounces  4  gros  49.227  grains. 
The  deficit  was  4.227  grains. 

The  quantity  of  azotic  air  before  the  experiment 
was  415.2.51)  cubic  inches,  and  at  the  close  of  it  467. 
The  excess  after  the  experiment  was  consequently 
51.744  cubic  inches.  This  augmentation  is  to  be  ami 
buled,  the  academicians  think,  to  the  small  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  in  the  cylinders  of  the  gasometers  at 
the  time  the  other  airs  were  introduced.  These  addi- 
tional 51  cubic  inches  could  not  arise  from  the  lrwlro- 
gen,  for  experiment  showed,  that  it  contained  no  azotic 
air.  Some  addition  ol"  this  last  fluid,  the  experi- 
menters think,  cannot  be  avoided,  on  account  af  the 
construction  of  the  machine. 

The  water  being  examined,  was  found  to  be  as  pure 
as  distilled  water.  Its  specific  gravity  to  distilled  water 
was  as  18671  :  1&670. 

The  decomposition  of  water  is  most  elegantly  ef- 
fected by  electricity. 

The  composition  of  water  is  best  demonstrated  by 
exploding  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen,  in 
the  eudiometer.  They  disappear  totally,  and  pure 
water  results.  A  cubic  inch  of  this  liquid,  at  MP 
weighs  252  52  grains,  consisting  of 

2S.06  grains  hydrogen,  and 
224.46  oxygen 

The  hulk  of  the  former  gas"  is  1325  cubic  inches. 
That  of  the  latter  is  662 
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Hence  there  is  a  condensation  of  nearly  two  thousand 
volumes  into  one;  and  one  volume  of  water  contains 
662  volumes  of  oxygen.  The  prime  equivalent  of 
waler  is  1.125  :  composed  of  a  prime  of  oxvgen  =  1.0  + 
a  prime  of  hydrogen  =  0.125  ;  or  9  parts  by  weight  of 
water,  consisting  of  8  oxygen  + 1  hydrogen." 

The  simple  waters  are  the  following: 

I.  Dittuled  looter.  This  is  the  lightest  of  all  others 
containing  ticithei  solid  nor  gaseous  substances  in  solu 
Hon,  is  perfectly  void  of  taste  and  smell,  colourless 
and  beautifully  transparent,  has  a  soft  feel,  and  wets 
the  fingers  more  readily  than  any  other.  It  mixes. 
uniformly  with  soap  into  a  smooth  opaline  mixture, 
but  may  he  added  to  a  solution  of  soap  in  spirit  of 
wine  withoui  Injuring  its  transparency.  The  clearness 
of  distilled  water  is  not  impaired  by 'the  most  delieate 
chemical  reagents,  such  as  lime-water,  a  solution  of 
n...;,tes  in  any  acid,  nitrated  silver,  or  acid  of  sugar. 
VVIien  evaporated  in  a  silver  vessel  it  leaves' no 
residuum;  it'  preserved  from  access  of  foreign  matter 
floating  in  the  air,  it  may  be  kept  for  ages  unaltered  in 
upon  which  it  has  no  action,  as  it  docs  not 
possess  Within  Itself  the  power  ol'  decomposition.  Ae 
it  freezes  exactly  at  32°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  boils  al 
212°  under  the  atmospherical  pressure  of  29.fi  inches 
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mese  points  <ire  made  use  of  as  the  standard  ones  for 
thermometrical  division;  and  its  specific  weight  being 
always  the  game  under  the  mean  pressure  and  tempe- 
rature, it  id  employed  for  the  comparative  standard  of 
specific  gravity. 

Pine  distilled  water  can  only  be  procured  from  water 
which  contains  no  volatile  matters  that  will  rise  in  dis- 
tillation, and  continue  still  in  union  witli  the  vapour 
when  condensed.  Many  substances  are  volatile  during 
distillation,  but  most  of  the  gases,  such  as  common 
air,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  like,  are  incapable  of 
uniting  with  water  at  a  high  temperature:  other 
bodies,  however,  such  as  vegetable  essential  oil,  and, 
In  general,  much  of  that  which  gives  the  peculiar 
odour  lo  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  will  remain 
in  water  alter  distillation.  So  the  sleain  of  many 
animal  and  vegetable  decoctions  has  a  certain  flavour 
which  distinguishes  it  from  pure  water;  and  the 
aqueous  exhalation  from  living  bodies,  which  is  a 
Kind  of  distillation,  has  a  similar  impregnation. 

To  obtain  distilled  water  perfectly  pure,  much  stress 
was  laid  by  former  chemists  on  repeating  the  process 
a  great  number  of  times ;  but  it  was  found  by  Lavoi- 
sier, that  rain  water  once  distilled,  rejecting  the  fust 
and  last  products,  was  as  pure  a  water  as  could  be 
procured  by  any  subsequent  distillations. 

Distilled  water  appears  to  possess  a  higher  power 
thin  any  other  as  a  resolvent  of  all  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  and  these  it  holds  in  solution  as  little  as 
possible  altered  from  the  stale  in  which  they  existed 
in  the  body  that  yielded  them.  Hence  the  great  prac- 
tical utility  of  that  kind  of  chemical  analysis  which 
presents  the  proximate  constituent  parts  of  these 
bodies,  and  which  is  effected  particularly  by  the  assist- 
ance of  pure  water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  saline, 
earthy,  or  otherwise  impure  water,  wHI  alter  the 
texture  of  some  of  the  parts,  impair  their  solubility, 
produce  material  changes  on  the  colouring  matter,  and 
become  a  icss  accurate  analyzer  on  account  of  the 
admixture  of  foreign  contents 

Distilled  water  is  seldom  employed  to  any  extent  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  or  in  manufactures,  on  account 
of  the  trouble  of  procuring  it  in  large  quantities  ;  but 
for  preparing  a  grea:  number  of  medicines,  and  in 
almost  every  One  of  the  nicer  chemical  processes  that 
are  carried  on  in  the  liquid  way,  this  water  is  an  es- 
sential requisite.  The  only  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used  largely  as  an  article  of  drink,  have  been  in  those 
Important  trials  made  of  the  practicability  of  pto- 
curing  it  by  condensing  the  steam  of  sea  water  by 
means  of  a  simple  apparatus  adapted  to  a  ship's  boiler; 
and  these  have  fully  shown  the  ease  with  which  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  water,  of  the  purest  kind,  may  be 
had  at  sea,  at  a  moderate  expense,  whereby  one  of 
the  most  distressing  of  all  wants  may  be  relieved. 
There  are  one  or  two  circumstances  which  seem  to 
show  that  water,  when  not  already  loaded  with  foreign 
matter,  may  become  a  solvent  for  concretions  in 
urinary  passages.  At  least,  we  know  that  very  ma- 
terial advantage  has  been  derived  in  these  cases  from 
very  pure  natural  springs,  and  hence  a  course  of  dis- 
tilled water  has  been  recommended  as  a  fair  subject 
of  experiment. 

2.  Ram  water,  the  next  in  purity  to  distilled  water, 
L%  that  which  has  undergone  a  natural  distillation  from 
"v;  earth,  and  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  rain.  This 
is  .*  water  so  nearly  approaching  to  absolute  purity  as 
probably  to  be  equal  to  distilled  water  for  every  pur- 
pose except  in  the  nicer  chemical  experiments.  The 
foreign  contents  of  rain  water  appear  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  air  through  which  it  falls.  The 
heterogeneous  atmosphere  of  a  smoky  town  will  give 
some  impregnation  to  rain  as  it  passes  Mnough,  and 
this,  though  it  may  not  be  at  once  perceptible  on 
chemical  examination,  will  yet  render  it  liable  to  spon- 
taneous change;  and  hence,  rain  water,  if  long  kept, 
especially  in  hot  climates,  acquires  a  strong  smell, 
becomes  full  of  animalcula,  and  in  some  degree  putrid. 
According  to  MargraafT,  the  constant  foreign  contents 
of  rain  water  appear  to  be  some  traces  ol  the  muriatic 
and  nitric  acids ;  but  as  this  water  is  always  very  soft, 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  dissolving  soap,  or  for  the 
solution  of  alimentary  or  colouring  matter,  and  it  is 
accordingly  used  largely  for  these  purposes.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  rain  water  is  so  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  distilled  water,  that  it  requires  the  most  delicate 
•nstruments  to  ascertain  the  difference.      Rain,  that 
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{  falls  In  towns,  acquires  a  smalt  quantity  of  lime  ana 
calcareous  matter  from  the  mortar  and  plaster  of  the 
houses. 

3.  Ice.  and  snow  walr.r.  This  equals  rain  water  in 
purity,  and,  when  fresh  melted,  contains  no  air,  which 
is  expelled  during  freezing.  In  cold  climates  and  In 
high  latitudes,  thawed  snow  forms  the  constant  drink 
of  the  inhabitants  during  winter;  and  the  vast  masses 
of  ice  which  float  on  the  polar  saes  afford  an  abundant 
supply  to  the  mariner.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  a 
weak  brine,  exposed  to  a  moderate  freezing  cold,  it  is 
only  the  watery  part  that  congeals,  leaving  the  unfrozen 
liquor  proportionably  stronger  of  the  salt.  The  same 
happens  with  a  dilute  solution  of  vegetable  acids  Willi 
fermented  liquors,  and  the  like ;  and  advantage  is  taken 
of  this  property  to  reduce  the  saline  part  loa  more  con- 
centrated form.  Snow  water  lias  long  lain  under  the 
imputation  of  occasioning  those  strumous  swellings  it. 
the  neck  which  deform  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
Alpine  valleys;  but  this  Opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 
well-authenticated,  indisputable  facts,  and  is  rendered 
sliil  more  improbable,  if  not  entirely  overturned,  by  the. 
frequency  of  the  disease  in  Sumatra,  where  ice  and 
snow  are  never  seen,  and  its  being  quite  unknown  in 
Chili  and  in  Thibet,  though  the  rivers  of  these  coun- 
tries are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
with  which  the  mountains  are  covered. 

4.  Soring  water.  Under  this  comprehensive  clan* 
are  included  all  waters  that  spring  from  some  depth 
beneath  the  soil,  and  are  used  at  the  fountain  head,  or 
at  least  before  they  have  run  any  considerable  distance 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  obvious  that  spring  water  will 
be  as  various  in  its  contents  as  the  substances  thatcom- 
pose  the  soil  through  which  it  flows.  When  the  ingre- 
dients are  not  such  as  to  give  any  peculiar  medical  or 
sensible  properties,  and  the  water  is  used  for  common 
purposes,  it  is  distinguished  as  a  hard  or  soft  spring, 
sweet  or  brackish,  clear  or  turbid,  and  the  like.  Ordi- 
nary springs  iuseiisibiy  pass  into  mineral  springs,  as 
their  foreign  contents  become  more  notable  and  tin 
common;  though  sometimes  waters  have  acquired  great 
medical  reputation  from  mere  purity. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs  are  cold;  but  as 
they  take  their  origin  at  some  depth  from  the  surface, 
and  below  the  influence  of  the  external  atmosphere, 
their  tempi  ratine  is,  in  general,  pretty  uniform  during 
every  vicissitude  of  season,  and  always  several  degrees 
higher  than  the  freezing  point.  Others,  again,  arise 
constantly  hot,  or  with  a  temperature  always  exceeding 
the  summer  heat;  and  the  warmth  possessed  by  the 
wafer  is  entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  varies  little,  winter  or  summer. 

One  of  the  principal  incoi.veniences  in  almost  every 
spring  water,  is  its  hardness,  owing  lo  the  presence  of 
earthy  salts,  which,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  are  only  the  insipid  substances,  chalk,  and  sele- 
nite,  which  do  not  impair  the  taste  of  the  water ;  while 
the  air  which  it  contains,  and  its  grateful  coolness,  ren 
der  it  a  most  agreeable,  and  generally  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent drink  ;  though  sometimes,  in  weak  stomachs,  it  Is 
apt  to  occasion  an  uneasy  sense  of  weight  in  that  organ, 
followed  by  a  degree  of  dyspepsia.  The  quantity  of 
earthy  salts  varies  considerably;  but,  in  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  five  grains  of  these  in  the 
pint  will  constitute  a  hard  water,  mint  for  washing  with 
soap,  and  for  many  other  purposes  of  household  use  oi 
manufactures.  The  watet  of  deep  wells  is  always, 
ceteris  paribus,  much  harder  than  that  of  springs  which 
overflow  their  channel ;  for  much  agitation  and  ex- 
posure to  air  produce  a  gradual  deposition  of  the  calca- 
reous earth ;  and  hence  spring  water  often  incrusts  to  a 
considerable  thickness  the  inside  of  any  kind  of  tube 
through  which  it  flows,  as  it  arises  from  the  earth. 
The  specific  gravity  of  these  waters  is  also,  in  general, 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  water,  that  of  the 
sea  excepted.  Springs  that  overflow  their  channel,  and 
form  to  themselves  a  limited  bed,  pass  insensibly  into 
the  state  of  stream  or  river  water,  and  become  thereby 
altered  in  some  of  their  chemical  properties. 

5.  River  water. — This  is  in  general  much  softer  and 
more  free  from  earthy  salts  than  the  last,  hut  contains 
less  air  of  any  kind:  for,  by  the  agitation  of  a  long  cur- 
rent, and  in  most  cases  a  great  increase  of  temperature, 
it  loses  common  air  and  carbonic  acid,  and,  with  this 
last,  much  of  the  lime  which  it  held  in  solution.  The 
specific  gravity  thereby  becomes  less,  the  taste  not  so 
harsh,  but  less  fresh  aud  agreeable,  and  out  of  a  hard 
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spring  is  often  made  a  stream  of  sufficient  purity  for 
most  of  the  purposes  where  a  soft  water  is  required. 
Some  streams,  however,  that  arise  from  a  clean  sili- 
cious  rock,  and  flow  in  a  sandy  or  stony  bed,  are  from 
the  outset  remarkably  pure.  Such  are  the  mountain 
lakes  and  rivulets  in  the  rocky  districts  of  Wales,  the 
source  of  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Dee,  and  number- 
less other  rivers  that  flow  through  the  hollow  of  every 
valley.  Switzerland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  its  waters,  which  pour  in  co- 
pious streams  from  the  mountains,  and  give  rise  to 
some  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Europe.  An  excellent 
observer  and  naturalist,  the  illustrious  Halter,  thus 
speaks  of  the  Swiss  waters: — "Vulgaribus  aquis  Hel- 
vetia super  omnes  fere  Europae  regiones  ezcellit.  Nus- 
quam  liqttidas  Mas  aquas  et  crystalli  simillimasse  mihi 
obtulisse  memini  postquam  ex  Helvetia  excessi.  Ex 
scopulis  enim  nostra;  per  puros  siliccs  pcrcolatie  nulla 
terra  vitiantur."  Some  of  them  never  freeze  in  the 
severest  winter,  the  cause  of  which  is  probably,  as 
Mailer  conjectures,  that  they  spring  at  once  out  of  a 
subterraneous  reservoir  so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost;  and  during  their  short  course,  when  exposed 
to  day,  they  have  not  time  to  be  cooled  down  from  53°, 
their  original  temperature,  to  below  the  freezing  point. 

Some  river  waters,  however,  that  do  not  take  their 
rise,  from  a  rocky  soil,  and.  are  indeed  at  first  consider- 
ably charged  with  foreign  matter,  during  a  long  course, 
even  over  a  rich  cultivated  plain,  become  remarkably 
pure  as  to  saline  contents,  but  often  fouled  with  mud, 
and  vegetable  or  animal  exuvia-,  which  are  rather  sus- 
pended than  held  in  true  solution.  Such  is  that  of  the 
Thames,  which,  taken  up  at  London  at  low  water,  is  a 
very  soft  and  good  water,  and,  after  rest  and  filtration, 
it  holds  but  a  very  small  portion  of  any  thing  that  could 
prove  noxious  or  impede  any  manufacture.  It  is  also 
excellently  fitted  for  sea-store;  but  it  here  undergoes  a 
remarkable  spontaneous  change.  No  water  carried 
to  sea  becomes  putrid  sooner  than  that  of  the  Thames. 
When  a  cask  is  opened  after  being  kept  a  month  or 
two,  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  escapes,  and  the 
water  is  so  black  and  offensive  as  scarcely  to  be  borne. 
Upon  racking  it  off,  however,  into  large  earthen  vessels 
(oil  jars  are  commonly  used  for  the  purpose),  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air,  it  gradually  deposites  a  quantity  of 
black  slimy  mud,  becomes  clear  as  crystal,  and  remark- 
ably sweet  and  palatable.  The  Seine  has  as  high  a 
reputation  in  France,  and  appears  from  accurate  expe- 
riments to  be  a  river  of  great  purity.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  a  river  which  has  passed  by  a  large  town, 
and  received  all  its  impurities,  and  been  used  by  nume- 
rous dyers,  tanners,  halters,  and  the  like,  that  crowd  to 
its  hanks  for  the  convenience  of  plenty  of  water,  should 
thereby  acquire  such  a  foulness  as  to  be  very  percep- 
tible to  chemical  examination  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below  the  town ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  most 
accurate  examination,  that  where  the  stream  is  at  all 
considerable,  these  kinds  of  impurity  have  but  little 
influence  in  permanently  altering  the  quality  of  the 
water,  especially  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  only  sus- 
pended, and  not  truly  dissolved ;  and,  therefore,  mere 
rest,  and  especially  filtration,  will  restore  the  water  to 
its  original  purity.  Probably,  therefore,  the  most  accu- 
rate chemist  would  find  it  difficult  to  di.'lir-gtiish  water 
taken  up  at  London  from  that  procured  at  Hampton 
Court,  after  each  has  been  purified  by  simple  filtration. 

G.  Stagnated  waters.— The  waters  that  present  the 
greatest  impurities  to  the  senses,  are  those  of  stagnant 
pools,  and  low  marshy  countries.  They  are  filled  with 
the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  undergoing 
decomposition,  and,  during  that  process,  becoming  in  ! 
part  soluble  in  water,  thereby  affording  a  rich  nutri- 
ment to  the  succession  of  living  plants  and  insects 
which  is  supplying  the  place  of  those  that  perish. 
From  thr  want  of  sufficient  agitation  in  these  waters, 
vegetation  goes  on  undisturbed,  and  the  surface  be- 
comes covered  with  conferva  and  other  aquatic  plants; 
and  as  these  standing  waters  are  in  general  shallow, 
they  receive  the  full  influenceof  the  sun,  which  further 
promotes  all  the  changes  that  are  going  on  within 
them.  The  taste  in  generally  vapid,  and  destitute  of 
that  freshness  and  agreeable  coolness  which  distinguish 
upritig  water.  However,  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
stagnant  waters  are  generally  soft,  and  many  of  the 
impurities  are  only  suspended,  and  therefore  separable 
by  filtration ;  and  perhaps  the  unpalatablencss  of  this 
drink  has  caused  it  to  be  in  worse  credit  than  it  de- 
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serves,  on  the  score  of  salubrity.  The  decidedly  nox 
ious  effects  produced  by  the  air  of  marshes  and  stag 
nant  pools,  have  been  often  supposed  to  extend  to  the 
internal  use  of  these  waters;  and  often,  especially  in 
hot  climates,  a  residence  near  these  places  has  been  as 
much  condemned  on  the  one  account  as  on  the  other; 
and,  in  like  manner,  an  improvement  in  health  has  been 
as  much  attributed  to  a  change  of  water  as  of  air 

WATER-BRASH.    See  Pyrosis. 

Water- cress.     See  Sisymbrium  nasturtium. 

Water-dock.     See  Uumex  hydrolapathum. 

Water-flag,  yellow.    See  Iris  psevdacorus. 

Water-germander.    See  Teucrium  xcordium. 

Water-hemp.     See  Eupatorium. 

Water-lily,  while.    See  Nymphaa  alba. 

Walcr-lily,  yellow.     See  A'ywphaa  lutea. 

Water-parsnip.     See  Stum  nodtflorum. 

Water-pepper.     See  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

Water-iizania.     See  Zizania  aquatica. 

Waters,  mineral.    See  Mineral  waters. 

WAVELITE.  (So  named  after  Dr.  Wavell,  wnu 
first  discovered  it  at  Barnstable,  in  Devonshire.)  A 
mineral  of  a  grayish-while  colour,  composed  of  alt] 
mina,  70;  lime,  1.4;  water,  20.2;  as  hard  as  fluor 
spar. 

WAX.     See  Cera. 

WEDEL,  Gkorgk  Wolffga.no,  was  oorn  in  J64.>, 
at  Golzan  in  Lusatia,  and  graduated  at  Jena  in  1G67 : 
where,  after  a  temporary  exercise  of  his  profession  at 
Gotha,  he  became  medical  professor;  in  which  station 
he  continued  with  reputation  for  almost  half  a  century. 
He  combined  with  his  skill  in  medicine  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  philology,  as  well 
as  with  the  oriental  and  classical  languages.  He  was 
an  associate  to  the  Academy  Natura:  C'uriosorum,  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  physician  to  several 
German  sovereigns,  a  count  palatine,  and  an  imperial 
counsellor.  Notwithstanding  these  high  offices  and 
numerous  engagements,  he  was  attentive  to  the  poor, 
and  assiduous  in  his  literary  labours.  He  is  celebrated 
for  his  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  and  his  elegance  of 
prescription,  so  that  many  of  his  compositions  have 
been  adopted  in  dispensatories.  Of  his  works,  besides 
his  academical  dissertations,  the  principal  are  "Opio- 
logia;''  "  Pharmacia  in  Artis  formam  redacta  ;*'  "  De 
Medicamentorum  Facultatibus  ;"  "  De  itforbis  Infan- 
tum ;"  and  "  Exercitationes  Medico-Philologicui." 

WELD.  Woald.  The  Reseda  lutcola  of  Linnaeus, 
which  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye. 

WEPFER,  John  James,  was  born  in  1G20,  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  after  visiting  several  universities  in  Italy, 
graduated  at  Basil,  and  settled  in  his  native  place.  His 
reputation  was  extensive  there  and  in  Germany,  and 
he  attained,  by  his  dissections  and  experiments,  a  high 
rank  among  those  who  have  contributed  to  improve 
medical  science.  In  1653,  he  published  a  celebrated 
work, entitled  "  Observationes  Anatnmica?,"  &c.,  since 
often  reprinted  with  the  title  of  "  Historia  Apoplecti- 
corum."  In  an  epistle  "  De  Dubiis  Anatomicis,"  he 
asserted  the  entire  glandular  structure  of  the  liver, 
prior  to  Malpighi.  Another  valuable  work  is  called 
"  Cicalas  Aquaticse  Historia  ct  Noxa:."  His  constitu- 
tion was  injured  by  attendance,  at  an  advanced  age,  on 
theduke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  the  imperial  army  under 
his  command  ;  and  he  was  carried  off  by  a  dropsy  in 
1695.  His  papers  were  published  by  two  of  his  grand- 
sons, in  a  work  entitled  "Observationes  Medico-Prac- 
tica;,"  &c.  To  the  Ephemerides  Nature  Curiosorurr 
he  made  several  valuable  communications,  being  t 
member  of  that  society. 
WERNERITE.  Foliated  scapolite. 
WHARTON,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Yotkshire  ii 
1610,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  afterward  be 
came  a  private  tutor  at  Oxford:  but  on  the  commence 
tnent  of  the  civil  wars,  lie  removed  to  London,  an; 
engaged  in  the  practice  >.."  physic.  On  the  surrendei 
of  Jxford  to  the  parliament  in  1616,  he  obtained  a 
doctoi  s  degree  there,  became  a  member  of  the  Tollege 
of  Physicians  in  London,  and  got  into  considerable. 
practice.  In  1652,  he  read  lectures  on  the  glands  before 
the  College;  and  he  afterward  published  a  work  on 
that  subject,  entitled  "  Adenographia."  The  descrip- 
tions cannot  be  relied  upon,  being  chiefly  taken  from 
brutes  ;  yet  there  are  some  useful  observations  on  the 
diseases  of  those  organs.  His  name  has  been  affixed 
to  the  salivary  ducts  on  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

WHEAT.     Triticum.     The  seeds  of  the  Tritieum 
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iificniKm,  and  aslio*.m,  of  Linnieus,  are  so  termed.  It 
is  to  these  plants,  therefore,  wc  are  indebted  for  our 
bread,  and  the  various  kinds  of  pastry.  Wheat  is  first 
ground  between  mill-stones,  and  then  sifted  to  obtain 
its  farina  or  flour.  The  flour  of  wheat  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  its  three  constituent  parts,  in  the  following 
manner.  Tlic  Hour  is  to  be  kneaded  into  a  paste  with 
water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  water  continue 
pouring  upon  it  from  a  cock ;  this  liquid,  as  it  falls 
upon  the  paste,  takes  up  from  it  a  very  fine  white 
powder,  by  means  of  which  it  acquires  the  colour  and 
consistency  of  milk.  This  process  is  to  be  continued 
till  the  water  run  off  clear,  when  the  flour  will  be  sepa- 
rated into  three  distinct  parts :  1.  A  gray  elastic  matter 
that  sticks  to  the  hand,  and  on  account  of  its  properties 
has  gained  the  name  of  the  glutinous,  or  vegeto-animal 
part.  2.  A  while  powder  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  is  the/<rcu/um  or  starch.  3.  A  matter 
which  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  mucilaginous  extract. 

Flour,  from  whatever  species  of  corn  obtained,  is 
'ikewise  disposed  to  vinous  fermentation,  on  account 
of  its  saccharine  contents.  The  aptitude  for  fermen- 
tation of  Oiese  mealy  seeds  increases  iflhey  be  first 
converted  into  malt ;  insomuch  as  by  this  process,  the 
gluten  which  forms  the  germ  is  separated,  and  the 
starchy  part  appears  to  be  converted  into  saccharine 
matter.  The  making  of  malt,  for  which  purpose 
barley  and  wheat  are  generally  chosen,  is  as  follows  : 
The  grains  are  put  in  the  malting  tub,  and  immersed 
in  cold  water,  in  a  temperate  and  warm  season,  chang- 
ing this  fluid  several  times,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
and  they  arc  thus  kept  soaking  till  they  be  sufficiently 
soft  to  the  touch.  Upon  this  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps 
on  a  roomy,  clean,  airy  floor,  where,  by  the  heat  spon- 
taneously taking  place,  the  vegetation  begins,  and  the 
grains  germinate.  To  cause  the  germination  to  go  on 
uniformly,  the  heaps  are  frequently  turned.  In  this 
state  the  vegetation  is  suffered  to  continue  till  the 
cerms  have  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  corn.  It  is  carried  too  far  when  the  leafy 
germs  have  begun  to  sprout. 

For  this  reason,  limits  are  set  to  the  germination  by 
drying  the  malt,  which  is  effected  by  transferring  it  to 
i  he  kiln,  or  by  spreading  it  about  in  spacious  airy  lofts. 
Dried  in  the  last  way,  it  is  called  air-dried  malt ;  in  the 
first,  kiln-malt.  In  drying  this  latter,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  receive  a  burned  smell,  or  be  in 
part  converted  into  coal. 

From  this  malt,  beer  is  made  by  extraction  with 
water  and  fermentation. 

With  this  view,  a  quantity  of  malt  freed  from  its 
germs,  and  sufficient  for  one  intended  brewing,  is 
eoarsely  bruised  by  grinding,  and  in  the  mash-tub  first 
well  mixed  with  some  cold,  then  scalded  with  hot 
water,  drawn  upon  it  from  the  boiler.  It  is  afterward 
strongly  and  uniformly  stirred.  When  the  whole  mass 
lias  stood  quietly  for  a  certain  time,  the  extract,  (mash,) 
or  sweetwort,  is  brought  into  the  boiler,  and  the  malt 
remaining  in  the  tub  is  once  more  extracted  by  infusion 
with  hot  water. 

This  second  extract,  treated  in  like  manner,  is  added 
to  the  first,  and  both  are  boiled  together. 

This  clear  decoction  is  now  drawn  off,  and  called 
hoiled  wort.  To  make  the  beer  more  fit  for  digestion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  it  of  its  too  great  and 
unpleasant  sweetness,  the  wort  is  mixed  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  hops,  or  else  these  are  boiled  with  it.  After 
which  it  ought  to  be  quickly  cooled,  to  prevent  its 
transition  into  acetous  fermentation,  which  would 
ensue  if  it  were  kept  too  long  in  a  high  temperature. 

On  this  account  the  wort  is  transferred  into  the 
cooler,  where  it  is  exposed  with  a  large  surface  to  cold 
air,  and  from  this  to  the  fermenting  tub,  that  by  addi- 
tion of  a  sufficient  portion  of  recent  yest  it  may  begin 
to  ferment.  When  this  fermentation  has  proceeded 
to  a  due  degree,  and  the  yest  ceases  to  rise,  the  beer  is 
conveyed  into  casks  placed  in  cool  cellars,  where  it 
finishes  its  fermentation,  and  where  it  is  well  kept  and 
preserved,  under  the  name  of  barrelled  beer,  with  the 
precaution  of  filling  up  occasionally  the  vacancy 
caused  in  the  vessels  by  evaporation ;  or  the  beer  is  bot- 
tled before  it  has  done  fermenting,  and  the  bottles  are 
stopped  a  little  before  the  fermentation  is  completely 
over.  By  so  doing  the  bottled  beer  is  rendered  spark- 
ling. In  this  state  it  frequently  bursts  the  bottles,  by 
the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  itas  which  it 
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contains,  and  it  strongly  froths,  like  champaigr  when 
brought  into  contact  with  air  on  being  poured  into 
another  vessel. 

Beer  well  prepared  should  he  limpid  and  clear,  pos- 
sess a  due  quantity  of  spirit,  and  excite  no  disagree- 
able sweet  taste,  and  contain  no  disengaged  acid.  By 
these  properties  it  is  a  species  of  vinous  beverage,  and 
is  distinguished  from  wine  in  the  strict  sense,  and  other 
liquors  of  that  kind,  by  the  much  greater  quantity  ol 
mucilaginous  matter  which  it  has  received  by  extrac- 
tion from  the  malted  grains,  but  Which  also  makes  ii 
more  nourishing.  Brown  beer  derives  its  colour  from 
malt  strongly  roasted  in  the  kiln,  and  its  bitterish  teste 
from  the  hops.  I'ale  beer  is  brewed  from  malt  dried 
in  the  air,  or  but  slightly  roasted,  with  but  little  or  no 
hops  at  all.    See  Beer. 

IVAcat,  buck.     See  Polygonum  fogopyriini. 
lVhealt   eastern  buck.       Sec   Polygonum   divarua 
turn. 

Wheat,  Indian.  See  Zca  mays. 
Wheat,  Turkkv.  The  Turkey  wheat  is  a  native 
of  America,  where  it  is  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  also  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy  and  German) . 
There  are  many  varieties,  which  differ  in  the  colour  of 
the  grain,  and  are  frequently  raised  in  our  gardens  by 
way  of  curiosity,  whereby  the  plant  is  well  known.  It 
is  the  chief  bread-corn  in  some  of  the  southern  part! 
of  America,  hut  since  the  introduction  of  rice  into 
Carolina,  it  is  but  little  used  in  the  northern  colonies. 
It  makes  a  main  part  too  of  the  food  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  Italy  and  Germany.  This  is  the  sort  of  wheat 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  where  it  is  said  that 
Boaz  treated  Ruth  with  parched  ears  of  corn  dipped  in 
vinegar.  This  method  of  eating  the  roasted  ears  of 
Turkey  wheat  is  still  prac'.ised  in  the  East ;  they  gather 
in  the  ears  when  about  half  ripe,  and  having  scorched 
them  to  their  minds,  eat  them  with  as  much  satisfac 
tion  as  we  do  the  best  flour-bread. 

In  several  partsof  South  America  they  parch  the  rtpe 
corn,  never  making  it  into  bread,  but  grinding  it  be- 
tween two  stones,  mix  it  with  water  in  a  calabash,  and 
so  eat  it.  Tho  Indians  make  a  sort  of  drink  from  this 
grain,  which  they  call  bici.  This  liquor  is  very  windy 
and  intoxicating,  and  has  nearly  the  taste  of  sour  small 
beer:  but  they  do  not  use  it  in  common,  being  too  laz) 
to  make  it  often,  and  therefore  it  is  chiefly  kept  for  thi- 
celebration  of  feasts  and  weddings,  at  which  times 
they  mostly  gel  intolerably  drunk  with  it.  The  man- 
ner of  making  this  precmus  beverage,  is  to  steep  a 
parcel  of  corn  in  a  vessel  of  water,  till  it  grows  sour, 
then  the  old  women  being  provided  with  calabashes  foi 
the  purpose,  chew  some  grains  of  the  corn  in  their 
mouths,  and  spitting  it  into  the  calabashes,  empty  them, 
spittle  and  all,  into  the  sour  liquor,  having  previously 
drawn  off  the  latter  into  another  vessel. 

The  chewed  grain  soon  raises  a  fermentation,  and 
when  this  ceases,  the  liquor  is  let  off  from  the  dregs, 
and  set  by  till  wanted.  In  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  where  each  individual  is  his  own  lawgiver, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  near  relation  to  excuse 
a  murderer  for  a  good  drunken  bout  of  ciri. 

[Turkey  wheat  is  the  Indian  corn  of  America.  I; 
makes  a  rich,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  bread-corn. 
and  may  be  cooked  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  thai: 
any  other  grain.  Dr.  Hooper  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
it  is  but  little  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  (formerly  colonies).  There  is  not  a  farm  or 
plantation  in  any  part  of  the  country  without  a  portion 
planted  in  Indian  corn.  A  portion  of  Indian  mea! 
mixed  with  wheat  or  rye  flour,  improves  the  bread 
made  in  that  wav.    A.] 

WHET-SEATE.    A  greenish  gray-coloured  mi 

ral,  used  to  sharpen  steel  instruments. 

WHEY.  The  fluid  part  of  milk  which  remains  after 
the  curd  has  been  separated.  It  contains  a  saccharine 
matter,  some  butter,  and  a  small  portion  of  cheese. 

WHISKEY.  A  dilute  alkohol  obtained  by  distilling 
malt. 

[Whiskey  is  obtained  in  this  country  from  rye,  India:. 
corn,  potatoes,  &x.  It  is  a  spirit  which,  when  concen- 
trated by  repeated  distillation,  produces  alkohol,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  various  fruits,  roots,  seeds,  &<-. 
See  Fruits,  affording  spirit.     A.j 

WHISPERING.  A  lowness  of  speech,  caused  bv 
uttering  the  words  so  feebly,  as  not  to  produce  any 
vibration  of  the  larynx. 

IVkite-swellivg.  See  .Irthropnosis,  and  /linlnrlhrui, 
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WHITES.    See  I.eucorrhaa. 

WHITING.     SveGadus. 

Whortleberry,  bears'.     See  JSrbvtus  uva  aril. 

Whortleberry,  red.     See  Vaccinium  villi  idxa. 

WII YTT,  Koueut,  was  born  in  1714,  ;it  Edinburgh, 
where  lie  studied  physic,  and  after  visiting  the  medical 
schools  at  London,  Paris,  and  Leydeu,  settled  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  became  a  fellow,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  chairman  of  the  Institutions  of 
Medicine  in  that  university.  As  a  medical  practitioner 
and  teacher,  and  also  as  a  writer,  he  acquired  desnrved 
celebrity!  The  hist  of  his  publications  was  an  "  Essay 
on  the  Vital  and  other  involuntary  Mol  ions  of  Animals," 
1751,  in  which  he  opposed  the  Slahliun  Theory,  and 
ascribed  them  to  the  operation  of.  stimuli.  Four  years 
after,  his  "  Physiological  Essays"  appeared,  ill  which 
lie  supposes  the  circulation  assisted  by  an  oscillatory 
motion  of  the  minute  vessels,  and  treats  of  sensibility 
and  irritability.  He  also  wrote  on  the  Use  of  Lime- 
water  in  Calculous  Complaints  ;  and  on  Nervous  Dis- 
eases;  and  contributed  likewise  some  papers  to  the 
Edinburgh  Essays.  The  Observations  on  Hydrocepha- 
lus, were  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
ITbtJ,  alter  labouring  long  under  a  complication  of 
Chronic  complaints. 

WIDOW-WAIL.     See  Daphne  meicrcum. 

Wild  carrot.     See  Daucus  sytvestris. 

Wild  cucumber.     See  Momordir.a  daterium. 

[  Wild  .'timrhouvd.    See  Eapatprium  leucrium. 

Will  lettuce.    See  hactuca  virosa.    A.J 

Wild  vavcia.     See  Brassica  nnptis. 

WILLIS,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  about  the 
year  1621,  and  entered  at  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  the  cle- 
rical profession;  but  he  afterward  changed  to  physic, 
look  his  bachelor's  degree  In  1G4G,  and  commenced 
practice  at  the  university.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  steady  attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  and 
also  by  his  love  of  science,  so  that  he  became  one  of  the 
first  members  of  that  philosophical  society  at  Oxford, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  tiie  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  ambitious  of  excelling  as  a  chemist,  and 
published,  in  1G59,  a  treatise  on  Fermentation,  and  an- 
other on  Fever,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Urine.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  to  the  Sedleian  pro- 
fessorship of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  received  his  doc- 
tor's degree.  In  16G4,  he  published  his  celebrated  work 
"Ccreb  i  Anatotue,"  with  a  description  of  the  nerves; 
which  was  followed,  after  three  years,  by  his  "  Patho- 
logia  Cerebri  et  Nervosi  Generis,"  in  which  he  treats 
of  Convulsive  Diseases,  and  the  Scurvy.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  settled  in  London,  and  being  nominated  a 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  was  advancing  to 
the  first  rank  in  practice.  His  next  publication  was  on 
Hysteria  and  Hypochondriasis.  In  1672,  he  produced 
another  work,  "De  Annua  Brutorum;"  which  he  sup- 
posed like  the  vital  principle  in  man  of  a  corporeal  na- 
ture. The  year  following  lie  began  to  print  his  "  Phar- 
inaceutice  Rationalis,"  which  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, being  carried  off  by  a  pleurisy  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year.  His  works  engaged  great  attention  at  first,  and 
arc  still  admired,  though  modern  improvements  have 
diminished  their  value.  They  are  written  in  an  ele- 
gant Latin  stvle. 

WILLOW.    See  Salix. 

Willow,  crack.    See  Satis  fragilis. 

Willow,  sweet.     See  Myrica  gale. 

Willow,  white.    See  Salix  fragilis. 

Willow-herb.    See  hy  thrum  sulicaria. 

Willuw-hcrb,  roecbay.  See  Epilobium  angustifo- 
linm. 

WHlmo-lcavcd  oak.    See  Qiicrcus  phellos. 

WINE.  Vinum.  "  Chemists  give  the  name  of  wine 
in"  general  to  all  liquors  that  have  become  spirituous  by 
fermentation.  Thus  cider,  beer,  hydromel  or  mead, 
and  other  similar  liquors,  are  wines. 

The  principles  and  theory  of  the  fermentation  which 
produces  these  liquors  are  essentially  the  same. 

All  those  nutritive,  vegetable,  and  animal  matters 
which  contain  sugar  ready  formed,  are  susceptible  of 
the  spirituous  fermentation,  Thus  wine  may  be  made 
Of  nil  the  juices  of  plants,  the  sap  of  trees,  the  infusions 
and  demotions  of  farinaceous  vegetables,  the  milk  of 
fhlgi vermis  animals;  and,  lastly,  it  may  be  made  of  all 
ripe  succulent  fruits;  but  all  these  substances  are  not 
eqinlly  pi-nun  to  be  changed  into  a  good  mid  generous 
vi'ine. 

As  the  production  of  llkoliol  Is  the  result  of  the  spi- 
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rituous  fermentation,  that  wine  may  be  considf  etl  m 
essentially  the  best,  which  contains  most  alkohnl.  Hut 
of  all  substances  susceptible  of  the  spirituous  fermenta- 
tion, none  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  so  good 
wine,  as  the  juice  of  the  grapes  of  France,  or  of  other 
countries  that  .no  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  or  in  the 
same  temperature.  The  grapes  of  hotter  countries,  and 
even  those  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  do  in 
deed  furnish  wines  that  have  a  more  agreeable,  that  is, 
more  of  a  saccharine  taste;  but  these  wines,  though 
they  are  sufficiently  Strong,  are  not  so  spirituous  na 
those  of  the  provinces  near  the  middle  of  France  :  ai 
least  from  tnese  latter  wines  the  best  vinegar  ant; 
brandy  are  made.  As  an  example,  therefore,  of  spirit- 
uous fermentation  in  general,  we  shall  describe  \\it 
metliod  of  making  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grapes  of 
France. 

This  juice,  when  newly  expressed,  and  before  it  has 
begun  to  ferment,  is  called  must,  and  in  common  lan- 
guage sweet  wine.  It  is  turbid,  has  an  agreeable  and 
very  saccharine  taste.  It  is  very  laxative  ;  and  when 
drunk  too  freely,  or  by  persons  disposed  to  diarrhoeas, 
it  is  apt  to  occasion  these  disorders.  Its  consistence  is 
somewhat  less  fluid  than  that  of  water,  and  it  becomes 
almost  of  a  pitchy  thickness  when  dried. 

When  the  must  is  pressed  from  the  grapes,  at:d  but 
into  a  proper  vessel  and  place,  with  a  temperature  be- 
tween fifty-five  and  sixty  degrees,  very  sensible  effect* 
are  produced  in  it,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  liquor,  and  the  exposure  of  thfl 
place.  It  then  swells,  and  is  so  rarefied,  that  it  fre- 
quently overflows  the  vessel  containing  it,  if  this  be 
nearly  full.  An  intestine  motion  is  excited  among  its 
pints,  accompanied  with  a  small  hissing  noise  and  evi- 
dent ebullition.  The  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  ami 
at  the  same  time  is  disengaged  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  of  such  purity,  and  so  subtle  and  dangerous,  that 
it  is  capable  of  killing  instantly  men  and  animals  ex- 
l>osed  to  it  in  a  place  wheie  the  air  is  not  renewed. 
The  skins,  stones,  and  other  grosser  matters  of  the 
grapes,  are  buoyed  up  by  the  particles  of  disengaged  air 
l  hat  adhere  to  their  surface,  are  variously  agitated,  and 
are  raised  in  form  of  a  scum,  or  soil  and  spongy  crust, 
that  covers  the  whole  liquor.  During  the  fermenta- 
tion, this  crust  is  frequently  raised,  and  broken  by  the 
air  disengaged  from  the  liquor  which  forces  its  way 
through  it;  afterward  the  crust  subsides,  and  becomes 
entire  as  before. 

These  effects  continue  while  the  fermentation  is 
brisk,  and  at  last  gradually  cease:  then  the  crust,  being 
no  longer  supported,  falls  in  pieces  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquor.  At  this  time,  if  we  would  have  a  strong  and 
generous  wine,  all  sensible  fermentation  must  bf 
stopped.  This  is  done  by  putting  the  wine  into  close 
vessels,  and  carrying  these  into  a  cellar  or  other  cool 
place. 

After  this  first  operation,  an  interval  of  repose  takes 
place,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  the  sensible 
elfects  of  the  spirituous  fermentation  ;  and  thus  enables 
us  to  preserve  a  liquor  no  less  agreeable  in  its  taste, 
than  useful  for  its  reviving  and  nutritive  qualities,  when 
drunk  moderately. 

If  we  examine  the  wine  produced  bv  this  first  fer- 
mentation, we  shall  find,  that  it  differs  entirely  and 
essentially  from  the  juice  of  crapes  before  fermenta- 
tion. Its  sweet  and  saccharine  taste  is  changed  into 
one  that  is  very  different,  though  still  agreeable,  and 
somewhat  spirituous  and  piquant.  It  lias  not  the  laxa- 
tive quality  of  must,  but  affects  the  head,  and  occa- 
sions, as  is  well  known,  drunkenness.  Lastly,  if  it  be 
distilled,  it  yields,  instead  of  the  insipid  water  obtained 
from  must  by  distillation  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
a  volatile,  spirituous,  and  inflammable  liquor,  called 
spirit  of  wine,  or  nlkohol.  This  spirit  is  consequently 
a  new  being,  produced  by  the  kind  of  fermentation, 
called  the  vinous  or  spirituous. 

When  any  liquor  undergoes  the  spirituous  fermema 
tioo,  all  its  parts  seem  not  to  ferment  at  the  same  time, 
otherwise   the   fermentation   would   probably   be   very 

quickly  completed,  and  the  appearances  would  be  much 
more  striking :  hence,  in  a  liquor  much  disposed  to  fer- 
mentation, tliis  motion  is  'Bore quick  and  simultaneous 
than  in  another  liquor  less  disposed.  Experience  has 
shown,  that  a  wine,  the  fermentation  of  which  is  very 
slow  and  tedious,  is  never  good  or  very  spirituous;  nnii 
therefore,  when  the  weather  is  too  cold,  the  fermenta- 
tion is  usually  accelerated  by  heating  the  place  in  which 
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me  wine  is  made.  A  proposal  has  been  made  by  a  person 
eery  Intelligent  in  economical  affairs,  to  apply  a  greater 
than  the  usual  heat  to  accelerate  the  fermentation  of 
the  wine,  in  those  years  in  which  grapes  have  not  been 
sufficiently  ripened,  and  when  the  juice  is  not  sutfi- 
ciently  disposed  to  fermentation. 

A  loo  baity  and  violent  fermentation  is  perhaps  also 
nurtful,  from  the  dissipation  and  loss  of  some  of  the 
spirit ;  but  of  this  we  are  not  certain.  However,  we 
may  distinguish,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  making 
wines  of  grapes,  two  periods  in  the  fermentation,  the 
first  of  which  lasts  during  the  appearance  of  the  sensi- 
ble effects  above  mentioned,  in  which  Hie  greatest 
number  of  fermentable  |  articles  ferment.  After  this 
first  effort  of  fermentation,  these  effects  sensibly  dimi- 
nish, and  ought  to  be  slopped,  for  reasons  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned.  The  fermentative  motion  of  the  liquors 
then  ceases.  The  heterogeneous  parts  that  were  sus- 
pended in  the  wines  by  this  motion,  and  render  it 
muddy,  are  separated  and  form  a  sediment,  called  the 
lees  ;  alter  which  the  wine  becomes  clear  ;  but  though 
the  operation  is  then  considered  as  finished,  and  the 
fermentation  apparently  ceases,  it  does  not  really  cease ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  continued  in  some  degree,  if  we  would 
have  good  wine. 

In  this  new  wine  a  part  of  the  liquor  probably  re- 
mains that  has  not  fermented,  and  which  afterward 
ferments,  but  so  very  slowly,  that  none  of  the  sensible 
effects  produced  in  the  first  fermentation  are  here  per- 
ceived. The  fermentation,  therefore,  still  continues  m 
the  wine,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  lime,  although  in 
an  imperceptible  manner;  and  this  is  ti.e  second  pe- 
riod of  the  spirituous  fermentation,  which  may  be 
called  the  imperceptible  fermentation.  We  may  easily 
perceive  that  ihe  effect  of  this  imperceptible  fermenta- 
tion is  the  gradual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  alkohol. 
It  lias  also  another  effect  no  less  advantageous,  namely, 
the  separation  of  the  acid  salt  called  tartar  from  the 
wine.  This  matter  is,  therefore,  a  second  sediment, 
that  is  formed  in  the  wine,  and  adheres  to  the  sides  of 
the  containing  vessels.  As  the  taste  of  tartar  is  harsh 
and  disagreeable,  it  is  evident  that  ihe  wine,  which  by 
means  of  the  insensible  fermentation  has  acquired 
more  alkohol,  and  has  disengaged  itself  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  tartar,  ought  to  be  much  better  and  more 
agreeable ;  and  for  this  reason  chiefly  old  wine  is  uni- 
versally preferable  to  new  wine. 

But  insensible  fermentation  can  only  ripen  and 
meliorate  the  wine,  if  the  sensible  fermentation  have 
resularly  proceeded,  and  been  stopped  in  due  time. 
We  know  certainly  that  if  a  sufficient  time  have  not 
been  allowed  for  the  first  period  of  the  fermentation, 
the  tin  fermented  matter  that  remains,  being  in  too  large 
a  quantity,  will  then  ferment  in  the  bottles,  or  close 
vessels,  in  which  the  wine  is  put,  and  will  occasion 
effects  so  much  more  sensible,  as  the  first  fermenta- 
tion shall  have  been  sooner  interrupted :  hence  these 
wines  are  always  turbid,  emit  bubbles,  and  sometimes 
break  the  bottles  from  the  large  quantity  of  air  disen- 
gaged during  the  fermentation. 

We  have  an  instance  of  these  effects  in  the  wine  of 
Champaign,  and  in  others  of  the  same  kind.  The 
sensible  fermentation  of  these  wines  is  interrupted,  or 
rather  suppressed,  that  they  may  have  this  sparkling 
quality.  It  is  well  known  that  these  wines  make  the 
corks  fly  out  of  the  bottles  ;  that  they  sparkle  and  froth 
when  they  are  poured  into  glasses;  and  lastly,  that 
they  have  a  taste  much  more  lively  and  more  piquant 
than  wines  that  do  not  sparkle ;  but  this  sparkling 
quality,  and  all  the  effects  depending  on  it,  are  only 
caused  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  disengaged  during  the  confined  fermenta- 
tion that  the  wine  has  undergone  in  close  vessels. 
This  air,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  and 
of  being  dissipated  as  fast  as  it  is  disengaged,  and 
being  interposed  between  all  the  parts  of  the  wine, 
combines  in  some  measure  with  them,  and  adheres  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  does  to  certain  mineral  waters, 
in  which  it  produces  nearly  the  same  effects.  When 
this  air  is  entirety  disengaged  from  these  wines,  they 
no  longer  sparkle,  they  lose  their  piquancy  of  taste, 
become  mild,  and  even  almost  insipid. 

Such  are  the  qualities  that  wine  acquires  in  time, 
when  its  first  fei mentation  has  not  continued  suffi- 
ciently long.  These  qualities  are  given  purposely  to 
certain  kinds  of  wine,  to  indulge  taste  or  caprice;  but 
■uch  wines  are  supposed  to  be  unfit  for  daily  use. 
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Wines  for  daily  use  ought  to  have  undergone  so  com- 
pletely the  sensible  fermentation,  that  the  succeeding 
fermentation  shall  be  insensible,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
little  perceived.  Wine,  in  which  the  first  fermenta- 
tion has  been  too  lar  advanced,  is  liable  to  worse  in- 
conveniences than  that  in  which  the  first  fe  mentation 
has  been  loo  quickly  suppressed  ;  lor  every  fermenta- 
ble liquor  is,  from  its  nature,  in  a  continual  intestine 
motion,  more  or  less  strong  according  to  circumstances 
from  the  hist  instant  of  the  spirituous  fermentation, 
till  it  is  completely  purified:  hence,  from  the  time  of 
the  completion  ol  ihe  spirituous  fermentation,  or  even 
belore,  the  wine  begins  10  undergo  the  acid  or  acetous 
fermentation.  This  acid  fermentation  is  very  slow  and 
insensible,  when  the  wine  is  included  in  very  close 
vessels,  and  iii  a  cool  place;  but  it  gradually  advances, 
so  thai  in  n  certain  u.ne  the  wine,  instead  of  being 
improved,  becomes  at  last  sour.  This  evil  cannot  bo 
remedied  ;  because  the  fermentation  may  advance,  but 
cannot  be  reverted. 

Wine-merchants,  therefore,  when  their  wines  become 
sour,  can  only  conceal  or  absorb  this  acidily  by  certain 
substances,  as  by  alkalies  and  absorbent  earths.  But 
these  substances  give  to  wine  a  dark  greenish  colour, 
and  a  taste  which,  though  not  acid,  is  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable. Besides,  calcareous  earths  accelerate  con- 
siderably the  total  destruction  and  putrefaction  of  the 
wine.  Oxides  of  lead,  having  the  property  of  forming 
with  the  acid  of  vinegar  a  salt  of  an  agreeable  saccha- 
rine taste,  which  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  the  wine, 
and  which  besides  has  the  advantage  of  stopping  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  might  be  very  wel,  em- 
ployed to  remedy  the  acidity  of  wine,  if  lead  and  all 
its  preparations  were  not  pernicious  to  health,  as  they 
occasion  most  terrible  colics,  and  even  death,  when 
taken  internally.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  wine- 
merchaiit,  knowing  the  evil  consequences  of  lead, 
should,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  employ  it  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  ;  but  if  there  beany  such  persons,  they  must 
be  considered  as  the  poisoners  and  murderers  of  the 
public.  At  Alicant,  where  very  sweet  wines  are  made, 
it  is  the  practice  to  mix  a  little  lime  with  the  grapes 
before  they  are  pressed.  This,  however,  can  only  neu- 
tralize the  acid  already  existing  in  the  grape. 

If  wine  contain  litharge,  or  any  other  oxide  of  lead, 
it  may  be  discovered  by  evaporating  some  pints  of  it  to 
dryness,  and  melting  the  residuum  in  a  crucible,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  small  button  of  lead  may  be  found 
afler  the  fusion:  but  an  easier  and  more  expeditious 
proof  is  by  pouring  into  the.  wine  some  liquid  sulphu- 
ret.  If  the  precipitate  occasioned  by  this  addition  of 
the  sulphurei.  he  while,  or  only  coloured  by  the  wine. 
We  may  know  that  no  lead  is  contained  in  it ;  but  if 
the  precipitate  be  dark  coloured,  brown,  or  blackish, 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  contains  lead  or  iron. 

The  only  substances  that  cannot  absorb  or  destroy, 
but  cover  and  render  supportable  the  sharpness  of 
wine,  without  any  inconvenience,  are,  sugar,  honey, 
and  other  saccharine  alimentary  matters;  but  they  can 
succeed  only  when  the  wine  is  very  little  acid,  and 
when  an  exceeding  small  quantity  only  of  these  sub- 
stances is  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  other- 
wise the  wine  would  have  a  sweetish,  tart,  and  not 
agreeable  taste. 

From  what  is  here  said  concerning  the  acescency  of 
wine,  we  may  conclude  that  when  this  accident  hap- 
pens, it  cannot  by  any  good  method  be  remedied  and 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  with  sour  wine  but  to 
sell  it  to  vinegar-makers,  as  all  honest  wine-mer- 
chants do. 

As  the  must  of  the  grape  contains  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  tartar  than  our  currant  or  groseberry  juices 
do,  Dr.  Ure  has  been  accustomed,  for  many  years,  to 
recommend,  in  his  lectures,  the  addition  of  a  small 
portion  of  that  salt  to  our  must,  to  make  it  ferment 
info  a  more  genuine  wine.  Dr.  M'CuJIoch  has  lately 
prescribed  the  same  addition  in  his  popular  treatise  on 
the  art  of  making  wine. 

The  following  is  Brande's  valuable  table  of  the  qu&B 
tity  of  spirit  in  different  kinds  of  wine : — 

Proportion  oi 

(pin  per  cent, 

vvsevont, 

1.  I,issa .     26.47 

Ditto 24.35 

Average.    «   25.41 

2.  Raisin  wine 26,40 

Ditto 0577 
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Raisin  wine 23.20 

Average 25.12 

3.  Marsala 26  30 

Ditlo 25.05 

Average 25.0!) 

4.  Madeira 24.42 

Ditto  23.93 

Ditto  (Sircial) 21.40 

Ditto 19.24 

Average 22.27 

5.  Currant  wine 20.55 

f>.  Sherry 19.81 

Ditto 19.83 

Ditto 1879 

Ditto 18.25 

Average 19.17 

7.  Teneriffe J9.79 

3.  Colares 19.75 

9.  Lachryma  Christi 19.70 

10.  Conslantia,  white 19.75 

11.  Dilto.red 18.92 

12.  Lisbon 18.94 

J3.  Malaga  (1666) 18.94 

14.  Bucellas 18.49 

15.  Red  Madeira 92  30 

Ditto 18.40 

Average 20.35 

16.  Cape  Muschat 18.25 

17.  Cape  Madeira 22.94 

Ditto 20.50 

Ditto 18.11 

Average 20.51 

18.  Grapewine 18.11 

19.  Calcavella 19.20 

Ditto 18.10 

Average 18.65 

20.  Vidonia 19.25 

21    AlbaFIora 17.26 

22.  Malaga 17.26 

23.  White  Hermitage 17.43 

84.  Rousillon 19.00 

Ditto 17.26 

Average 18.13 

25.  Claret 17.11 

Ditto 16.32 

Ditto 14.08 

Ditto 12.91 

Average 15.10 

26.  Malmsey  Madeira 16.40 

27.  Lunel 15.52 

28.  Sheraaz 15.52 

29.  Syracuse 15.28 

30.  Sauterne 1422 

31.  Burgundy 1660 

Ditto 15.22 

Ditto 14.53 

Ditto 1105 

Average 14.57 

32.  Hock 14.37 

Ditto 13.00 

Ditto  (oldincask) 8.88 

Average 12.08 

33.  Nice 1463 

34.  Barsac 13-86 

35.  Tent 1330 

36.  Champaign  (still) 13.80 

Ditto  (sparkling) 12  80 

Ditto  (red) 12.56 

Ditto  (ditto) H30 

Average 1261 

37.  Red  Hermitage 12-32 

38   Vinde  Grave 13.94 

Ditto 12.80 

Average 13.37 

39.  Frontignac 12.79 

40.  CoteRotie 12.32 

41.  Gooseberry  wine 11-84 

42.  Orange  wine— average  of  six  samples 

made  by  a  London  manufacturer 11-26 

■13.  Tokay 9  88 

44.  Elder  wine 9-87 

45,  Cider,  highest  average 987 

Ditto,  lowest  ditto 521 

<W.  Perrv,  average  of  four  samples "-26 

■17.  Mead 7.32 

43    Al.'JJiirton) 8.88 
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Ditto  (Edinburgh) 5  20 

Ditto  (Dorchester) •>••* 

Average 6  87 

49.  Brown  Stout 6.80 

50.  London  Porter  (average) 4.20 

51.  Ditto  small  beer  (ditlo) 1-28 

52.  Brandy -■•■   5J.M 

53.  Rum 53,i8 

54.  Gin 5l-6° 

55.  Scotch  whiskey 54  32 

56.  Irish  ditto 53.90' 

The  wines  principally  used   in   medicine  are,  t* 

vinum  album  hispanicum,  or  sherry,  vinum  canariun. 
canary  or  sack  wine,  the  vinum  rhenanum.  or  Rhenish 
wine,  and  the  vinum  rubrum,  or  port  wine.  These 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  their  con 
stituent  principles,  and  particularly  in  that  of  alkohol, 
which  they  contain.  The  qualities  of  wines  depend 
not  only  upon  the  difference  of  the  grapes,  as  contain 
ing  more  or  less  of  saccharine  juice  and  the  acid  mat 
ter  wiiich  accompanies  it,  but  also  upon  circumstances 
attending  the  process  of  fermentation.  New  wines  arc- 
liable  to  a  strong  degree  of  acescency  wiien  taken  into 
the  stomach,  and  thereby  occasion  much  flatulency 
and  eructations  of  acid  matter ;  heartburn  and  violent 
pains  in  the  stomach  from  spasms  are  also  often  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  acid  matter,  by  passing  into  the  intes- 
tines and  mixing  with  the  bile,  is  apt  to  occasion  colics 
or  excite  diarrhoeas.  Sweet  wines  are  likewise  more 
disposed  to  become  acescent  in  the  stomach  than 
others ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  alkohol  which  they  con- 
tain is  more  considerable  than  appears  sensibly  to  the 
taste,  their  acescency  is  thereby  in  a  great  measure 
counteracted.  Red  port,  and  most  of  the  red  wines, 
have  an  adstringent  quality,  by  which  they  strengthen 
the  stomach,  and  prove  useful  in  restraining  immode- 
rate evacuations  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  which  are  of 
an  acid  nature,  as  Rhenish,  pass  freely  by  the  kidneys, 
and  gently  loosen  the  belly.  But  this,  and  perhaps  all 
the  thin  or  weak  wines,  though  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
yet  as  containing  little  alkohol,  are  readily  disposed  to 
become  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby  to  aggravate 
all  arthritic  and  calculous  complaints,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  of  new  wine.  The  general  effects  ol 
wine  are,  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the  spi- 
rits, warm  tiie  habit,  quicken  the  circulation,  promote 
perspiration,  and,  in  large  quantities,  to  prove  intoxi- 
cating, and  powerfully  sedative.  In  many  disorders, 
wine  is  universally  admitted  to  be  of  important  service, 
and  especially  in  fevers  of  the  typhus  kind,  or  of  a  pu- 
trid tendency  ;  in  which  it  is  found  to  raise  the  pulse... 
support  the  strength,  promote  a  diaphoresis,  and  to 
resist  putrefaction;  and  in  many  cases  it  proves  of 
more  immediate  advantage  than  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Delirium,  which  is  the  consequence  of  excessive  irri- 
tability, and  a  defective  state  of  nervous  energy,  is 
often  entirely  removed  by  the  free  use  of  wine.  It  is 
also  a  well-founded  observation,  that  those  who  indulge 
in  the  use  of  wine  are  less  subject  to  fevers  of  the  ma 
lignant  and  intermittent  kind.  In  the  putrid  sore  throat, 
in  the  small  pox,  when  attended  with  great  debility 
and  symptoms  of  putridity,  in  gangrenes,  and  in  the 
plague,  wine  is  to  be  considered  as  a  principal  remedy ; 
and  in  almost  all  cases  of  languor,  and  of  great  pros 
tration  of  strength,  wine  is  experienced  to  be  a  more 
grateful  and  efficacious  cordial  than  can  be  furnished 
Irom  the  whole  class  of  aromatics. 

WING.     See  Ma. 

WINSLOW,  James  Bekionus,  was  born  in  1669,  In 
the  isle  of  Funen,  and  having  studied  a  vear  under 
Bnrrichlus,  was  sent  with  a  pension  from  the  king  of 
Denmark,  to  seek  improvement  in  the  principal  uni- 
versities of  Europe.  In  1698,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Duvernry,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  induced 
to  ahjure  the  Protestant  religion;  and  the  patronage  of 
Bossuet,  who  converted  him,  procured  for  him  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  1705.  He  afterward  read  lectures  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  Royal  Gardens  ;  and  i 
1743  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  in  that  institti 
tion.  In  the  mean  time,  he  communicated  several 
papers  on  anatomical  and  physiological  subjects  to  tin- 
Academy  of  Sciences,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  tin- 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  he  was  admitted  an  associate 
His  great  work,  mentioned  by  Mallet  US  superseding  all 
former  compositions  of  anntomv,  and  entitled  "  Expo- 
sition Anatomique  de  la  Structure  du  Corps  Mir.nain  " 
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nrsi  appeared  at  Paris  in  1732, 4to.    It  waa  frequently 
reprinted,  and  translated  into  various  languages;  and  is 
(till  regairitd  as  of  standard  authority.  It  was  intended 
as  a  plan  of  a  larger  work,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
finish.     He  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one. 
Winter-bark.     See  Winteranus  cortex. 
Winter-cherry.     Sec  Phi/salts  alkekengi. 
WINTE'RA.    (Named  after  Captain  Winter,  who 
brought  the  bark  from  the  straits  of  Magellan  in  1579, 
and  introduced  it  to  the  knowledge  of  physicians  as 
useful  in  scurvy,  &c.) 

Winter*,  aromatica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
winter-bark  tree.  The  bark  is  called  Cortex  wintcra- 
nus;  Cortex  magellanicus ;  Cortex  canelltc  alba ;  and 
the  tree,  Wintcranus  spurius ;  Canella  cubana  ;  IVm- 
lerania  canella,  and  Winteria  aromatica — pedunculis 
"ggregatis  terminalibus,  pistalis  quatuor,  of  Lin- 
ikeus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  bark 
is  brought  into  Europe  in  long  quills,  somewhat 
thicker  than  cinnamon.  Their  taste  is  moderately 
warm,  aromatic,  and  bitterish,  and  of  an  agreeable 
smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cloves.  Canella 
alba  has  been  supposed  to  possess  considerable  me- 
dicinal powers  in  the  cure  of  scurvy  and  some  other 
complaints.  It  is  now  merely  considered  as  a  useful 
and  cheap  aromatic,  and  is  chiefly  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  and  rendering  less  disagreeable 
the  more  powerful  and  nauseous  drugs;  with  which 
view  it  is  used  in  the  tinctura  amara,  vinum  amarum, 
tinum  rheei,  &.C.  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
Winteranus  cortex.  See  Wtntera  aromatica. 
Wintera'nus  spurius.  See  Canella  alba. 
[Winter  green  See  Pyrola  umbellate.  A.] 
WISEMAN,  Richard,  was  first  known  as  a  sur- 
geon in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  accompanied 
Prince  Charles,  when  a  fugitive,  in  France,  Holland, 
and  Flanders.  He  served  for  three  years  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  and,  returning  with  the  prince  to  Scotland,  was 
made  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Worcester.  After  his 
liberation  in  1652,  he  settled  in  London.  When 
Charles  II.  was  restored,  he  became  eminent  in  his 
profession,  arid  was  made  one  of  the  sergeant-surgeons 
to  the  king.  In  1676,  he  appears,  from  the  preface  v.- 
his  works,  to  have  been  a  sufferer  by  ill  health  for 
twenty  years:  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
The  result  of  his  experience  was  given  in  "Several 
Surgical  Treatises  on  Tumours,  Ulcers,  Diseases  of 
the  Anus,  Scrofula,  Wounds,  Gunshot  Wounds,  Frac- 
tures and  Luxations,  and  Syphilis."  He  seems  to  have 
given  a  faithful  account  of  more  than  six  hundred 
cases,  recording  his  failures  as  well  as  his  cures.  He 
advocated  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  in  scrofula, 
though  the  fallacy  is  evident  even  from  his  own  nar- 
ration. His  writings  have  long  been  regarded  as  stand- 
ard authority. 

WITHERING,  William,  was  born  in  1711,  and 
finished  his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
took  his  degree  at  twenty-five.    From  Stafford,  where 
he  first  settled  and  married,  ne  removed  to  Birming- 
ham, andspeedily  obtained  a  very  extensive  practice  by 
his  skill  and  assiduity,  without  neglecting  his  scientific 
pursuits,  which  were  chiefly  in  botany  and  chemistry. 
He  was  author  of  several  valuable  publications:  "A 
itotanical  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,"  which  ap- 
peared at  first  in  1776,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  but  pro- 
gressively increased  to  four ;  a  translation  of  Berg- 
man's "  Sciagraphia  Regni  Mineralis  ;"  and  some  che- 
mical and  inineralogical  papers  contributed    to  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.    "Account 
of  the  Scarlet  Fever,  &c. ;"  "Account  of  the  Fox- 
glove," with  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Dropsy  and 
other  Diseases,  published  in  1785.    His  lungs  being 
weak,  he  found  it  necessary,  in  the  winter  of  1793,  to 
go  to  Lisbon,  and  afterward  to  relax  from  his  profes- 
sional exertions.    His  death  occurred  in  1799. 
WITHERITE.     See  Heavy-spar. 
WOAD.    See  Isatis  tincloria. 
WOLFRAM.    An  ore  of  tungsten. 
WOLF'S-BANE.    See  Aconitum  napellus. 
WOMB.    See  Uterus. 
Womb,  inflammation  of.    See  Hystcritis. 
Wood-louie.     See  Oniscus  asellus. 
Wood-sorrel.    See  Oxalis  acetosella. 
Wood-sione.     See  ffornstone. 
WOODVILLE,  William,  was   born    at  Cocker- 
mouth  in  1752.     After  serving  a  short  apprenticeship 
loan  apothecary  he  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1775. 
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Then  passing  some  time  on  the  Continent,  ne  settled 
near  his  native  place,  and  practised  there  for  live  or 
six  years.  He  next  came  to  London,  and  was  soon 
appointed  a  physician  to  the  Middlesex  Dispensary. 
In  1790,  he  published  the  first  part,  which  was  alter 
ward  completed  in  four  quarto  volumes,  of  a  highly 
valuable  work,  entitled  "  Medical  Botany."  The  lb! 
lowing  year  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Small-pox 
Hospital ;  and  in  executing  the  duties  of  that  oflice  he 
displayed  the  highest  zeal.  He  gave  a  manifest  proof 
of  his  attention  to  the  subject,  by  publishing  in  1796  the 
first  part  of  a  "  History  of  the  Small-pox  in  Great  Itii- 
tain,  &.C.;"  hut  thedisccvery  of  vaccination  superseded 
the  necessity  of  completing  that  work.  Dr.  Woodvilin 
was  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  what  had 
been  announced  by  Dr.  Jcnner ;  but  feeling  a  proprr 
degree  of  skepticism  at  first,  he  was  anxious  to  inves- 
tigate the  practice  fully,  before  he  gave  it  his  sanction 
Unfortunately  he  was  led  into  an  error  at  the  outset, 
by  not  keeping  in  recollection,  that  the  atmosphere  of 
litie  hospital  was  loaded  with  variolous  contagion, 
whence  sonic  unpleasant  results  appeared;  but  this 
being  suggested  to  him,  he  was  induced,  on  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  strenuously  to  advocate  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  ;  and  by  the  excellent  opportunities 
he  enjoyed,  he  contributed  very  materially  to  its  rapid 
success.     He  died  In  1805. 

WOODWARD,  John,  was  born  in  Derbyshire  in 
1664,  and  put  apprentice  to  some  trade  in  London  ;  but 
evincing  an  ardour  for  science,  Dr.  Barwick  took  him 
into  his  family,  and  for  four  years  instructed  him  in 
medicine  and  anatomy ;  after  which  he  procured  him 
the  medical  professorship  at  Gresham  College  He 
published  about  this  time  an  essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth,  which,  though  executed  without 
sufficient  preparation,  procured  his  election  into  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1695,  he  was  created  M.D.  by 
Archbishop  Tenison,  and  the  year  after  obtained  the 
same  degree  from  Cambridge ;  whence  he  was  admitted 
into  the  College  of  Physicians  as  a  fellow,  in  1702. 
He  however  pursued  his  inquiries  into  natural  history 
and  antiquities  for  some  time  with  great  zeal.  In  1718, 
he  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  State  of  Physic  and 
of  Diseases,"  containing  some  fanciful  theories,  which 
were  ably  confuted  by  Dr.  Freind,  both  ludicrously  and 
seriously.  He  died  at  Gresham  College  in  1727,  be- 
queathing his  personal  property  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  for  the  endowment  of  an  annual  lecture- 
ship, on  some  subject  taken  from  his  own  writings. 
Soon  after  his  death,  a  catalogue  of  his  fbssiis  was 
published  in  1737,  his  "  Select  Cases  and  Consultations 
in  Physic,"  containing  some  valuable  observations. 
He  supposed  the  vital  principle  to  reside  not  in  the 
nerves,  but  in  the  blood,  and  other  parts  of  the  body; 
and  he  made  many  experiments  to  establish  the  vis 
insita  of  muscles. 

Woody  nightshade.     See  Solanum  dulcamara. 
WORL.     See  Vertieillus. 

WORM.  Vermis.  There  are  several  kinds  of  ant 
mals  which  infest  the  human  body.  Their  usual  di- 
vision is  into  those  which  inhabit  only  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  the  ascarides,  Sec;  and  those  which  are  found 
in  other  parts,  as  hydatids,  &c.  Such  is  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  human  stomach  and  intestines,  that  in- 
sects and  worms,  or  their  ovula,  may  not  unfreqncntly 
be  conveyed  into  that  canal  with  those  things  that  are 
continually  taken  as  food  ;  but  such  insects,  or  worms, 
do  not  live  long,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  generate  in  a 
situation  so  different  from  their  natural  one.  Besides 
these,  there  are  worms  that  are  never  found  in  any 
other  situation  than  the  human  stomach  or  intestines, 
and  which  there  generate  and  produce  their  species. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  human  stomach  and  intestines 
are  the  seat  for  animalcula,  which  are  translated  from 
their  natural  situation,  and  also  for  worms  proper  to 
them,  which  live  in  no  other  situation. 

First  Class.  This  contains  those  which  are  gene- 
rated and  nourished  in  the  human  intestinal  canal,  and 
which  there  propagate  their  species 

Second  Class,  comprehends  those  insects  or  worm* 
that  accidentally  enter  the  human  prima;  via?  ab  extra 
and  which  never  propagate  their  species  In  that  canal 
but  are  soon  eliminated  from  the  body.  Such  are  se- 
veral species  of  Hcarabmi,  the  J.umbricus  terrestrit 
the  Fasciola,  the  Gordius  intestinalis,  and  others 
The  second  class  belongs  to  the  province  of  natural  his 
tory.    The  consideration  of  the  first  class  belongs  tc 
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the  physician,  which,  from  the  variety  it  affords,  may 
ae  divided  into  different  orders,  genera,  and  species. 

Order  I.  Round  worms. 

Genus  I.  Intestinal  ascarides. 

C/iaracter.  Body  round,  head  obtuse,  and  furnished 
with  three  vesicles. 

Species  1.  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  The  long  round 
worm,  or  lumtiricoid  ascaris. 

C/iaracter.  When  full  grown,  a  foot  in  length. 
Mouth  triangular. 

2.  Ascaris  vermicularis.  The  thread  or  maw- 
worm. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Tail  terminates  in  a  fine  point. 

Genus  II.  Intestinal  trichurides. 

Character.  Body  round,  tail  three  times  the  length 
of  the  body,  head  without  vesicles. 

Species.  T*richuris  vulgaris.  The  trichuris,or  long 
thread-worm. 

Character.    The  head  furnished  with  a  proboscis. 

Order  II.  The  flat  worms. 

Genus  I.  Intestinal  tape-worm. 

Character.    Body  flat  and  jointed. 

Species  1.  Taenia  usculis  marginalibus.  The  long 
tape-worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  situated  upon  the  margin 
of  the  joints. 

2.  Tania  osculis  supc-rficialibus.  The  broad  tape- 
worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  placed  upon  the  flattened 
surface. 

These  worms  were  all  known  to  the  ancients,  the 
trichuris  only  excepted,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus,  Paulus  jEgineta, 
and  Pliny. 

When  worms  are  generated  in  the  intestines,  they 
often  produce  the  following  symptoms,  viz.  variable 
appetite,  foetid  breath,  acrid  eructations  and  pains  in 
the  stomach,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep,  picking 
of  the  nose,  paleness  of  the  countenance  ;  sometimes 
dizziness,  hardness  and  fulness  of  the  belly;  slimy 
stools,  with  occasional  griping  pains,  more  particularly 
about  the  navel,  heal  and  itching  about  the  atius  ;  short 
dry  cough;  emaciation  of  the  body  ;  slow  fever,  with 
evening  exacerbations  and  irregular  pulse,  and  some- 
times convulsive  fits. 

Worm-bark.     See  Geoffrte*  jamaicensis. 

Worm-grass,  perennial.     See  Spigelia. 

Worm,  Guinea.     See  Dracuncutus. 

Worm,  ring.     See  Herpes. 

WORMSEED.     See  Artemisia  sanlonica. 

WORMWOOD.     See  Artemisia  absinthium. 

Wormwood,  common.     See  Artemisia  absinthium. 

Wormwood,  mountain.    See  Arle/nisia  glacialis.  — 
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Wormwood,  Roman.     See  Artemisia  absinthium. 

Wormwood,  sea.     See  Artemisia  viantima. 

Worm  wo  nd,  Tartarian.     See  Artemisia  santoniea. 

WORT.  An  infusion  of  malt.  This  has  been  fount 
useful  in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy.  Dr.  Macbride,  in  his 
very  ingenious  experimental  essays,  having  laid  down 
as  a  principle,  "  that  the  cure  of  the  scurvy  depends  on 
the  fermentative  quality  in  the  remedies  made  use  of," 
was  led  to  inquire  after  a  substance  capable  of  being 
preserved  duriiiL'  a  long  sea-voyage,  and  yet  Containing 
materials  by  which  a  fermentation  might  occasionally 
be  excited  in  the  bowels.  Such  a  one  appeared  to  him 
to  be  found  in  malt,  which  is  well  known  to  lie  the 
grain  of  barley,  brought  suddenly  to  a  germinating 
state  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  then  dried,  whereby  its 
saccharine  principle  is  developed,  and  rendered  easy  of 
extraction  by  watery  liquors.  The  sweet  infusion  of 
this  he  pmrised  to  give  as  a  dietic  article  to  scorbutic 
persons,  Pipetting  that  it  would  ferment  in  their  bowels, 
am!  give  out  !'.3  fixed  air,  by  the  antiseptic  powers  of 
which  the  strong  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  this  dis 
ease  might  be  corrected. 

It  was  some  time  before  a  fair  trial  of  this  purjKisi  d 
remedy  could  be  obtained  ;  and  different  reports  were 
made  concerning  it.  By  some  cases,  however,  pub- 
lished in  a  post-script  of  the  second  edition  of  the  doc- 
tor's work  in  17G7,  it  appears  that  scorbutic  complaints 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind  have  actually  been  cured 
at  sea  by  the  use  of  wort.  Its  general  effects  were  to 
keep  the  patient's  bowels  open,  and  to  prove  highly  nu- 
tritious and  strengthening.  It  sometimes  pureed  too 
much,  but  this  effect  was  easily  obviated  by  the  linctura 
thebaica.  Other  unquestionable  cases  of  its  success  in 
this  disease  are  to  be  seen  in  the  London  Medical  Es- 
says and  Inquiries. 

The  use  of  wort  has  hence  been  adopted  in  other 
cases  where  a  strong  and  putrid  disposition  in  the  fluids 
appeared  to  prevail,  as  in  cancerous  and  phagedenic 
ulcers ;  and  instances  are  published,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  work  above  mentioned,  of  its  remarkable  gmid 
effects  in  these  cases. 

As  the  efficacy  of  the  malt  infusion  depends  upon  its 
producing  changes  in  the  whole  mass  of  fln'ds,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  must  be  taken  in  large  quantities  tor  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  rather  as  an  article  of 
diet  than  medicine.  From  oneto  four  pints  daily  have 
generally  been  directed.  The  proportion  recommended 
in  preparing  it,  is  one  measure  of  ground  malt  to  three 
equal  measures  of  boiling  water.  The  mixture  must 
bo  well  stirred,  and  left  to  stand,  covered,  three  or  four 
hours      It  should  be  made  fresh  every  day. 

WOUNDWORT.     See  f.aserpitium  chironium 

WRAPPER.     See  fatea 

WRIST.    See  Carpus. 
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Vala'pta.    (From  the  province  of  Xalappa,  in  New 
■*"■  Spain,  whence  it  comes.)    Jalap. 

XA'NTHIUM.  (From  {avOoc,  yellow:  so  named 
because  it  is  said  to  make  the  hair  yellow.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  system. 
Class,  Monacia  ;  Order,  Pcntandria.  The  less  bur- 
dock. 

Xanthium  strumaiuum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  less  burdock.  This  herb  of  Linnn-us  was  once 
esteemed  in  the  cure  of  scrofula,  hut,  like  most  oilier 
remedies  against  this  disease,  proves  ineffectual.  The 
seeds  are  administered  internally  in  some  countries 
.igainsl  erysipelas. 

[Xanthoxylum  frazineum.     See  Prickly-ash.    A.) 

XERA'SIA.     (From  bjpoc,  dry  .J     An  excessive  te- 
nuity, or  softness  of  the  hairs,  similar  to  down. 
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XERoror.LY'RiuM.  (From  inpos,  dry,  and  A-)AAupio» 
a  tollyrium.)     A  dry  collyrium. 

XkroMt'rum.  (From  \rjpos,  dry,  and  uvpov.  an 
ointment.)     A  drv  ointment. 

XEROPHTHALMIA.  (Hrjpot,  dry,  and  otpOaXuta. 
an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  A  dry  inflammation  of 
the  eye  without  discharge. 

Xi'piiti'iM.  (From  l«l>os,  a  sword:  so  named  from 
the  sword  like  shape  of  its  leaves.)     Spurgewort. 

XIPHOID.  (Xiplundes:  from  li<p„s,  a  sword,  and 
utoc,  likeness  )  A  term  given  by  anatomists  to  par's 
which  had  some  resemblance  to  an  ancient  sword  a? 
the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xiphoid  cartilage.    See  Cartilage  tnsiformis 

Xyloa'i.oks.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Xyloba'lsamum.    See  Amijris  gileadcnrii. 
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VAM.     See  Dioscorea. 
YANOL1TE.     See  Azinitc. 

YARROW.     See  Achillea  millefolium. 

YAWS.     1.  The  African  name  lor  raspbeny. 

-.  'J'lie  name  of  a  disease  wliich  resembles  a  rasp- 
berry.    See  Framb<rsia. 

Yayama.    The  Brazilian  name  of  the  pine-apple. 

YELLOW  EARTH.  An  ochre  yellow-coloured 
mineral,  found  ia  Upper  Lusatia. 

Yellow  fever.     See  Febris  conlinua. 

Yellow  sounders.     Sec  Santaliun  alburn. 

YEMTE.     See  Lievrite. 

YEST.     See  Fcrmentum. 

Yoked  leaf,     iiee  Conjugatus. 

YOLK.     See  Vilellus. 

Yorkshire  sankle.     See  Pinguicula. 

Ypsiloolo'ssus.  (From  tiif jAotiiJts,  the  ypsiloid 
hone,  and  yXtaooa,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle  originating 
in  the  os  hyoides,  and  terminating  in  the  tongue. 

Ypsiloi'des.  (Prom  v.  the  Greek  letter,  called  i 
ypsilon,  and  ciSos,  a  likeness.)  The  os  hyoide.s:  so  I 
named  from  its  likeness  to  the  Greek  letter  ypsilon.        t 

YTTRIA.  This  is  a  new  earth  discovered  in  17*1,  ' 
by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  a  stone  from  Ytlerby,  in  ] 
Sweden. 

It  may  be  obtained  most  readily  by  fusing  the  gadn-  ' 
Unite  with  two  parts  of  caustic  potassa,  washing  the 
mass  with  boiling  water,  and  tillering  the  liquor,  which  ! 
is  of  a  tine  green.  This  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  t!.! 
no  more  oxide  of  manganese  falls  down  from  it  in  a 
black  powder;  after  wliich  the  liquid  is  to  be  saturated 
with  nitric  acid.  At  the  same  lime  digest  the  sediment 
that  was  not  dissolved,  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
which  will  dissolve  the  earth  with  much  heat,  leaving 
the  sile.x,  and  the  highly  o.vided  iron,  undissolved.  Mix 
the  two  liquors,  evaporate  them  to  dryness,  redissolve 
and  filter,  which  will  separate  any  silei  or  oxide  of 
iron  that  may  have  been  left.  A  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa  will  separate  any  lime 
that  may  be  present,  and  a  cautious  addition  of  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  potassa  will  throw  down  the  oxide  of 
manganese  that  may  have  been  left;  but  if  too  much 
be  employed,  it  will  tiirow  down  the  yttria  likewise. 
Lastly,  the  yttria  is  to  be  precipitated  by  pure  ammo- 
nia, well  washed  and  dried. 

Yttria  is  perfectly  white,  when  not  contaminated 


with  oxide  of  manganese,  from  which  it  '.»  ml  cas'ly 
freed,  lis  specific  gravity  is  4.S4J.  !t  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell.  It  is  infusible  alone  ;  but  with  borax 
melts  into  B  transparent  glass,  or  opaque  white,  if  thr 
borax  were  in  excess.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  ill 
inusiic  fixed  ulknlies  ;  but  it  dissolves  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  though  it  requires  live  or  six  limes  as  much 
as  glucine.  It  is  soluble  in  most  of  the  acids.  The 
oxalic  acid,  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  forms  precipitates 
in  its  solutions  perfectly  resembling  Ihe  muriate  of 
silver.  Prussian;  of  potassa,  crystallized  and  rcdla- 
solved  in  water,  throws  it  down  in  white  grains;  phos- 
phate  of  soda,  in  white  gelatinous  (lakes;  infusion  of 
galls,  in  brown  tlocks. 

Some  chemists  are  inclined  to  consider  yttria  rather 
as  a  metallic  than  as  an  earthy  substance  :  their 
reasons  are,  its  specific  gravity,  its  forming  coloured 
salts,  ami  its  property  of  oxygenizing  muriatic  acid 
alter  it  has  undergone  a  long  calcination. 

When  yttria  is  treated  with  potassium  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  earths,  similar  results  are  ob- 
tained; the  potassium  becomes  potassa,  and  the  earth 
gams  appearances  of  metallization;  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  lo  he  doubted,  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  yttria 
consists  of  inflammable  matter,  metallic  in  its  nature, 
combined  with  oxygen.  The  salts  of  yttria  have  the 
following  general  characters: — 

1.  Many  of  them  are  insoluble  in  Water. 

2.  Precipitates  are  occasioned  in  those  which  dis 
solve,  by  phosphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  fei  roprussiate  of 
potassa. 

3  If  we  except  the  sweet-tasted  soluble  sulphate  of 
yttria,  the  oilier  salts  of  this  earth  lesemble  those  with 
the  base  of  lime  in  their  solubilitv. 

YTTRO-CERITE.  A  uiiiiera'l  of  a  reddish,  grayish 
white,  and  a  violet-blue  colour,  consisting  of  oxide  of 
cerium,  yttria,  lime,  and  fluoric  acid,  found  hitherto 
onlv  at  Finho,  in  Sweden. 

YTTRO-TANTALITE.  An  ore  of  tantalum,  from 
which  the  columhic  acid  is  procured. 

YUCCA.  {Yucca,  Yuca,  or  Jur.ca,  of  the  original 
Inhabitants  of  America.)  The  name  of  a  genus  ol 
plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Hexandria. 
Order,  Movogynia. 

Yucca  glouiosa.     See  Adam's  needle. 
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Za'cciiarum.  See  Saccharum. 
ZACCHIA,  Paolo,  an  eminent  physician,  was 
born  at  Rome  in  1585,  and  became  distinguished  by  his 
learning  and  accomplishments,  as  well  as  by  his  pro- 
fessional skill.  He  was  physician  to  Po|ie  Innocent 
X.,  and  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  by 
various  publications,  of  which  the  principal  is  entitled, 
"  Ctuasstiones  Medico-legah.-s,"  and  has  been  oft  mi 
reprinted.  He  was  also  the  author,  in  Italian,  of  two 
esteemed  works,  on  the  Lent  diet,  and  on  hypochon- 
driacal affections.    He  died  in  1659. 

Zaftra.n.     (Arabian.)     Saffron. 

ZAFFRE.  SafTre.  The  residuum  of  cobait  after 
the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  matters  of  this 
mineral  have  been  expelled  by  calcination. 

Zai'bac.     (Arabian.)     Quicksilver. 

Za'rza.  An  ancient  and  provincial  name  of  the 
sarsaparilla. 

ZE'A.  [Zca,  <e,  I. ;  a  name  burrowed  from  the 
ancient  Greeks,  whose  >ciu  appears  l i  have  been  some 
kind  of  Triticum  or  Hordeum.,  agreeing  with  this  genus 
only  39  being  a  grain  cultivated  for  the  list  of  man.) 
The  maize. 
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Zea  mays.  The  systematic  mime  of  the  Indian 
wheat-plant,  the  Common  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  a 
native  of  America  and  cultivated  in  Italy  and  se\eral 
parts  of  Europe,  for  its  grain,  which  is  ground  for  the 
same  purposes  as  our  wheat,  to  which  it  is  very  little 
inferior. 

ZEDOA'RIA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Monandria;  Oide.-.  JIo- 
nogynia.     Zedoary. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  a  Kampfera.  See 
Kampfcra  rotunda. 

Zedoakia  lonoa.  The  long  roots  of  the  Kampfera 
rotunda,  of  Linnaeus, 

Zedoaria  rotunda.  The  round  root  of  the  ze- 
doary plant.     See  Kampfera  rotunda. 

ZEDOARY.     See  7.edoaria. 

ZEINE.  A  yellow  substance,  having  the  appear 
ance  of  wax,  obtained  from  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

ZEOLITE.  The  name  of  a  very  extensive  niiuera! 
genus,  containing  the  following  species: 

1    Podecahedral  zeolite,  or  leuclte. 

2.  Hexalu'dal  zeolite,  or  aualcimc. 

3.  Klioiiilioiit.-ii  zeolite,  chnbasite,  or  chflnnslo 
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4.  Pyramidal  zeolite,  or  cross  stone 

5.  Diprismatic  zeolite,  or  laumonile. 

6.  Prismatic  zeolite,  or  mesotype,  divided  into  three 
subspecies:  natrolite;  mealy  zeoiite,  of  a  white  colour, 
of  vaiious  shades;  and  fibrous  zeolite,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds. 

a.  The  acicular,  or  needle  zeolite,  the  mesotype  of 
Haiiy.  This  is  of  a  grayish,  yellowish,  or  reddish- 
white  colour.    It  is  found  in  Scotland. 

b.  Common  fibrous  zeolite,  of  a  white  colour. 

7.  Prismatoidal  zeolite,  orstilbite,  comprehending, 

a.  Foliated  zeolite,  stilbite  of  Haiiy  of  a  white  and 
red  colour,  beautiful  specimens  of  which  are  found  in 
Stirlingshire. 

b.  Radiated  zeolite, o(  a.  yellowish-white,  or  grayish- 
white  colour. 

8.  Axifrangible  zeolite,  or  apophyllite. 
Zu'rna.    An  ulcerated  impetigo. 

ZERO.  The  commencement  of  a  scale  marked  0: 
thus  we  say,  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  which  is  32° 
below  the  melting  point  of  ice ;  the  zero  of  the  centi- 
grade scale,  which  coincides  with  the  freezing  of 
water.  T'  e  absolute  zero  is  the  imaginary  point  in 
the  scale  >(  temperature,  when  the  whole  heat  is 
exhausted:  the  term  of  absolute  cold  or  privation  of 
caloric. 

ZI'BETHUM.  (From  Zobeth,  Arabian.)  Civetta. 
Civet.  A  soft,  unctuous,  odoriferous  substance,  about 
the  consistence  of  honey  or  butter,  of  a  whitish,  yel- 
lowish, or  brownish  colour,  sometimes  blackish,  con- 
tained in  some  excretory  follicles  near  the  anus  of  the 
Viverra  zibetha,  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  a  grateful  smell 
when  diluted,  and  an  unctuous  subacrid  taste,  and 
possesses  stimulating,  nervine,  and  antispasmodic 
virtues. 

ZIMMERMAN,  John  George,  was  born  in  1728,  at 
Brug,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  studied  medicine 
under  Haller  at  Gottingen,  where  he  took  his  degree  at 
23.  Having  married  a  relation  of  Haller,  at  Bern, 
he  settled  as  a  physician  in  h'ts  native  town ;  the  re- 
tirement of  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  com- 
posing many  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  and  particularly 
a  sketch  of  his  popular  work  "On  Solitude."  His 
treatise  "  On  the  Experience  of  Medicine,"  appeared 
hi  1763,  and  three  years  after,  that  on  dysentery.  In 
17(58,  he  accepted  the  post  of  physician  to  the  king  of 
England  for  Hanover,  whither  he  removed.  Here  the 
accumulation  of  business  tended  in  some  measure  to 
allay  the  irritability  of  his  temper ;  and  being  obliged 
about  three  years  after,  to  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  a  surgeon  at  Berlin  for  some  local  complaint,  the 
notice  that  was  taken  of  him,  even  by  the  king,  con- 
tributed much  to  improve  his  health  and  spirits,  and 
of  course  his  happiness.  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he 
formed  a  second  matrimonial  connexion  in  1782; 
which  helped  much  to  alleviate  the  afflictions  to  which 
he  was  afterward  exposed.  In  1796  he  was  sent  for  to 
attend  the  great  Frederick  in  his  last  illness :  and  he 
published  an  account  of  the  conversations  which  he 
had  with  that  celebrated  prince.  He  was  led,  too,  to 
defend  the  character  of  Frederick  against  the  censures 
of  Count  de  Mirabcau,  which  suffered  him  to  severe 
criticisms.  His  political  and  religious  principles  in- 
duced him  also  to  attack  those  societies  which  paved 
the  way  to  the  French  revolution ;  and  he  advised  the 
Emperor  Leopold  to  suppress  them  by  force  ;  and 
having  laid  an  una  vowed  publication  to  the  charge  of 
0  particular  person,  he  subjected  himself  to  a  prosecu- 
tion for  a  libel.  His  mind  had  arrived  to  such  a  state 
of  Irritation,  that  the  approach  of  the  French  towards 
Hanover  almost  subverted  his  reason  ;  he  abstained 
from  food,  and  died  absolutely  worn  out  in  1T'.)5. 

ZIMOME.     See  Gluten,  readable. 

ZINC.  (Zi'nciim,  a  German  word  )  A  metal  found 
In  nature  combined  with  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
sulphuric  acid  ;  and  mineralized  by  sulphur.  Native 
oxide  of  zinc  is  commonly  called  calamine.  It  occurs 
in  a  loose,  and  in  0  compact  form,  amorphous,  of  a 
while,  gray,  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  without  lustre, 
or  transparency.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
called  vitreous  zinc  ore,  or  native  carbonate  of  zinc.  It 
Is  found  In  solid  masses,  sometimes  in  six-sided  com- 
pressed prisms,  both  ends  being  covered  with  pentagons. 
Us  colour  is  generally  grayish  inclining  to  black.  It  is 
often  transparent.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  found  efflores- 
cent in  the  form  of  stalactites,  or  in  rhombs.  Sulphu- 
ret of  zinc,  or  blcndi,  is  the  most  abundant  ore.  It  is 
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found  of  various  colours ;  brown,  yellow,  nyac »» " 
black,  &c,  and   with  various  degrees  of  1  us' re  ar- 
transparency.   This  zinc  ore  is  contaminated  wltn  in    > 
lead,  argillaceous  and  silicious  earths,  fee.    "  °cc"™ 
both  in  amorphous  masses  and  crystallized  in  a  aiv«r 
sity  of  polygonal  figures.  .  h 

It  is  of  a  bluish- white  colour,  somewhat  brig  iter  tna.i 
lead ;  of  considerable  hardness,  and  so  inalleaDie  as 
not  to  be  broken  with  the  hammer,  though  it  cannot  rje 
much  extended  in  this  way.  It  is  very  easily  extended 
by  the  rollers  of  the  flatting  mill.  Its  sp.gr.  is  from 
6.9  to  7.2.  In  a  temperature  between  210°nml  JUU" 
of  F.,  it  has  so  much  ductility  that  it  can  be  drawn 
into  wire,  as  well  as  laminated.  if 

When  broken  by  bending,  its  texture  appears  Mil 
composed  of  cubical  grains.  On  account  of  us  imper- 
fect malleability,  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it  into  small 
parts  by  filing  or  hammering;  but  it  may  be  granu- 
lated, like  the  malleable  metals,  by  pouring  it,  when 
fused,  into  cold  water:  or,  if  it  be  heated  nearly  to 
melting,  it  is  then  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  pulverized 

It  melts  long  before  ignition,  at  about  the  <00ui  de- 
gree of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  and,  soon  after  it 
becomes  red-hot,  it  burns  with  a  dazzling  white  flame, 
of  a  bluish  or  yellowish  tinge,  and  is  oxidized  with 
such  rapidity,  that  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of  white 
flowers,  called  the  flowers  of  zinc,  or  philosophical 
wool.  These  arc  generated  so  plentifully,  that  the  ac- 
cess of  air  is  soon  intercepted  ;  and  the  combustion 
ceases,  unless  the  matter  be  stirred,  and  a  considerable 
heat  kept  up.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc  is  not  volatile, 
but  is  driven  up  merely  by  the  force  of  the  combustion. 
When  it  is  again  urged  by  a  strong  beat,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  clear  yellow  glass.  If  zinc  be  heated 
in  closed  vessels,  it  rises  without  decomposition. 

When  zinc  is  burned  in  chlorine,  a  solid  substance 
is  formed  of  a  whitish-gTay  colour,  and  semitrans- 
parent.  This  is  the  only  chloride  of  zinc,  as  there  is 
only  one  oxide  of  the  metal.  It  may  likewise  be  made 
by  heating  together  zinc  filings  and  corrosive  sublimate. 
It  is  as  soft  as  wax,  fuses  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above  212°,  and  rises  in  the  gaseous  form  at  a  heal 
much  below  ignition.  Its  taste  is  intensely  acrid,  and 
it  corrodes  the  skin.  It  acts  upon  wafer,  and  dissolves 
in  it,  producing  much  heat;  and  its  solution  decom- 
posed, by  an  alkali,  affords  the  while  hydrated  oxide 
of  zinc.  This  chloride  has  been  called  butter  of  zinc, 
and  muriate  of  zinc. 

Blende  is  the  native  sulphuret  of  zinc.  The  two 
bodies  are  difficult  to  combine  artificially.  The  salts 
of  zinc  possess  the  following  general  characters  : — 

1.  They  generally  yield  colourless  solutions  with 
water. 

2.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  hydrosulphuret  of  po- 
tassa, hydrio.iate  of  potassa,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  alkalies,  occasion  white  precipitates. 

3.  Infusion  of  gall  produces  no  precipitate. 

The  diluted  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  zinc :  at  the 
same  time  that  the  temperature  of  the  solvent  is  in 
creased,  and  much  hydrogen  escapes,  an  undissolved 
residue  is  left,  which  has  been  supposed  to  consist  of 
plumbago.  Proust,  however,  says  that  it  is  a  mixture 
of  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper.  As' the  combination  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxide  proceeds,  the  tempera- 
ture diminishes,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water,  begins  to  sepa- 
rate, and  disturb  the  transparency  of  the  fluid.  If 
more  water  be  added,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  fine 
prismatic  four-sided  crystals.  The  while  vitriol,  or 
copperas,  usually  sold,  is  crystallized  hastily,  in  the 
same  manner  as  loaf-sugar,  which  on  this  account  it 
resembles  in  appearance  ;  it  is  slightly  efflorescent 
The  white  oxide  of  zinc  is  soluble  in  "the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  forms  the  same  salt  as  is  afforded  by  zinc 
itself. 

The  hydrogen  gas  that  is  extricated  from  water  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  carries  up  with  it  a  por 
linn  of  zinc,  which  is  apparently  dissolved  in  it;  but 
this  is  deposited  spontaneously,  at  least  in  part,  if  no 
wholly,  by  standing.  It  burns  with  a  brighter  flame 
than  common  hydrogen. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  prepared  in  the  large  wnv  fron 
some  varieties  of  the  native  sulphuret.  The  "ore  is 
roasted,  wetted  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
The  sulphur  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  the  metal,  being  at  the  same  time 
oxidized,  combines  with  the  acid.    After  some  time  thx 
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sulphate  is  extracted  by  solution  in  water ;  and  the 
solution  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass  is  run 
into  moulds.  Thus  the  white  vitriol  of  the  shops 
generally  contains  a  small  portion  of  iron,  and  some- 
times of  le?'J. 

Sulphurozts  ccid  dissolves  zinc,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  solution,  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  deposits  needly  crystals,  which,  according  to 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  are  sulphuretted  sulphite  of 
zinc.  By  dissolving  oxide  of  zinc  in  sulphurous  acid, 
the  pure  sulphite  is  obtained.  This  is  soluble,  and 
crystal  lizable. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  combines  rapidly  with  zinc,  and 
produces  much  heat,  at  the  same  lime  that  a  large 
quantity  of  r.itrous  air  flies  oil*.  The  solution  is  very 
caustic,  and  afibrds  crystals  by  evaporation  and  cool- 
ing, which  jlijhtiy  detonate  upon  hot  coals,  and  leave 
oxide  of  zinc  behind.    This  salt  is  deliquescent. 

Muriatic  acid  acts  very  strongly  upon  zinc,  and  dis- 
engages rau.c'3  hydrogen ;  the  solution,  when  evapo- 
rated, does  not  atTord  crystals,  but  becomes  gelatinous. 
By  a  strong  her.t  it  is  partly  decomposed,  a  portion  of 
the  acid  tein.r  expelled,  and  part  of  the  muriate  sub- 
limes and  condenses  in  a  congeries  of  prisms. 

Pkospkcri;  r:id  dissolves  zinc.  The  phosphate  docs 
not  crystallize,  but  becomes  gelatinous,  and  may  be 
fused  by  e  strong  heat.  The  concrete  phosphoric  acid 
heated  with  zinc  filings  is  decomposed. 
Fluoric  ac-d  likewise  dissolves  zinc. 
The  borzei:  a:id  digested  with  zinc  becomes  milky; 
and  if  a  solution  of  borax  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
muriate  or  nitrate  of  zinc,  an  insoluble  borate  of  zinc 
is  thrown  down. 

A  solution  of  carbonic  acidin  water  dissolves  a  small 
quantity  of  Bine,  end  more  readily  its  oxide  If  the 
solution  be  exposed  to  the  air,  a  thin  iridescent  pellicle 
forms  on  its  r- 

The  ac::'.-  at  ;-adi!y  dissolves  zinc,  and  yields  by 
evaporation  crystals  of  acetate  of  zinc,  forming  rhom- 
boidal  or  hexagonal  plates.  These  are  not  altered  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  burn  with 
a  blue  v 

The  ncc  ...  -  rcid  dissolves  zinc  with  efferves- 
cence, and  tt.e  solution  yields  long,  slender,  foliated 
crystals. 

Zinc  ssolved  in  benzoic  ecu!,  and  the  so- 

lution yields  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  soluble 
both  in  water  aitd  in  alkohol.  Heat  decomposes  them 
by  volatiliz:;;;  tneir  acid. 

The  ozclic  e.'.id  attacks  zinc  with  a  violent  efferves- 
cence, and  a  white  powder  soon  subsides,  which  is 
oxalate  of  zinc.  If  oxalic  acid  be  dropped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  zinc,  the  same 
salt  is  precipitated ;  it  being  scarcely  soluble  in  water 
unless  an  excess  of  acid  be  present.  It  contains  seventy- 
five  per  ce.'t.  of  metal. 

The  tartaric  grid  likewise  dissolves  zinc  with  effer- 
vescence, artd  fcrms  a  salt  difficult  of  solution  in  water. 
Tire  citric  acid  attacks  zinc  with  effervescence,  and 
small  brilliant  crystals  of  citrate  of  zinc  are  gradually 
deposited,  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  Their  taste 
is  styptic  cr,i\  metallic,  and  they  are  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  the  add  ;>nd  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

The  static  acid  dissolves  zinc,  and  affords  beautiful 
crystals  by  evaporation. 

Lactic  arid  acta  upon  zinc  with  effervescence,  and 
produces  a  crystallizable  salt. 

The  metal'.::  acids  likewise  combine  with  zinc.  If 
arsciii'  ;red  on  it,  an  effervescence  takes 

place,  arsenical  i  J  drogen  gas  is  emitted,  and  a  black 
powder  falls  down,  which  is  arsenic  in  the  metallic  state, 
the  zinc  having  deprived  a  portion  of  the  arsenic,  as 
well  as  the  water,  of  its  oxygen.  If  one  "part  of  zinc 
filings,  and  two  parts  of  dry  arsenic  acid  be  distilled  in 
a  retort,  a  violent  detonation  takes  place  when  the  re- 
tort becomes  red,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  absorption 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  by  the  zinc.  The  arscniate 
of  zinc  may  be  .'recipitated  by  pouring  arsenic  acid  into 
the  solutioi  of  acetate  of  zinc,  or  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  an  alkaline  arseniate  with  that  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

By  a  similar  process  zinc  may  be  combined  with  the 
molybdie  acid, "and  with  the  oxide  of  tungsten,  the 
tungstic  acid  of  same,  with  both  of  which  it  forms  a 
white  insoluble  compound  ;  and  with  the  chromic  acid, 
the  result  of  which  compound  is  equally  insoluble,  but 
of  an  orange-red  roiour. 
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Zinc  likewise  forms  some  triple  salts.  Thus,  if  the 
white  oxide  of  zinc  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  muriulo 
of  ammonia,  a  considerable  portion  is  dissolved  ;  and 
though  part  of  the  oxide  is  again  deposited  as  the  solu- 
tion cools,  some  of  it  remains  combined  with  the  acid 
and  alkali  in  the  solution,  and  is  not  precipilable  either 
by  pure  alkalies  or  their  carbonates.  This  triple  salt 
does  not  crystallize. 

If  the  acidulous  tartrate  of  potasea  be  boiled  in  water 
with  zinc  filings,  a  triple  compound  will  be  formed, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  easily  crystal- 
lized. This,  like  the  preceding,  cannot  be  precipitated 
from  its  solution  either  by  pure  or  carbonated  alkalies. 
A  triple  sulphate  of  zinc  and  iron  may  be  formed  by 
mixing  together  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  of  zinc  dis- 
solved in  water,  or  by  dissolving  iron  and  zinc  In  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboids, 
which  nearly  resemble  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  figure, 
but  are  of  a  pale  green-colour.  In  taste,  and  in  degree 
of  solubility,  it  differs  little  from  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
It  contains'  a  much  larger  proportion  of  zinc  than  of 
iron. 

A  triple  sulphate  of  zinc  and  cobalt,  as  fl»~.t  noticed 
by  Link,  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  zaftV..  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc.  On  evaporation,  large  quad- 
rilateral prisms  are  obtained,  which  effloresce  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Zinc  is  precipitated  from  acids  by  the  soluble  earth?, 
and  the  alkalies :  the  latter  redissolve  the  precipitate,  if 
they  be  added  in  excess. 

Zinc  decomposes,  or  alters,  the  neutial  sulphates  iq 
the  dry  way.  When  fused  with  sulphate  of  potassa, 
it  converts  that  salt  into  a  sulphuret:  the  zinc  at  tlir 
same  time  being  oxidized,  and  partly  dissolved  in  thft 
sulphuret.  When  pulverized  zinc  is  added  to  fused 
nitre,  or  projected  together  with  that  salt  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  a  very  violent  detonation  takes  place  ;  inso- 
much that  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator  to  be  careful 
in  using  only  small  quantities,  lest  the  burning  matiei 
should  be  thrown  about.  The  zinc  is  oxidized,  and 
part  of  the  oxide  combines  with  the  alkali,  with  which 
it  forms  a  compound  soluble  in  water. 

Zinc  decomposes  common  salt,  and  also  sal  amino 
niac,  by  combining  with  the  muriatic  acid.  The  filings 
of  zinc  likewise  decompose  alum,  when  boiled  in  » 
solution  of  that  salt,  piobably  by  combining  with  itf 
excess  of  acid. 

Zinc  may  be  combined  with  phosphorus,  by  project 
ing  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  on  the  zinc  melted  in  Ik 
crucible,  the  zinc  being  covered  with  a  little  resin,  to 
prevent  its  oxidation.  Phosphurct  of  zinc  is  whiw, 
with  a  shade  of  bluish-eray,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
is  a  little  malleable.  When  zinc  and  phosphorus  are 
exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort,  a  red  sublimate  rises,  and 
likewise  a  bluish  sublimate  in  needly  crystals  with  a 
metallic  lustre.  If  zinc  and  phosphoric  acid  be  heated 
together,  with  or  without  a  little  charcoal,  needly  crys- 
tals are  sublimed,  of  a  silvery-white  colour.  All  these, 
according  to  Pelletier,  are  phosphuretted  oxides  of  zinc. 
Most  of  the  metallic  combinations  of  zinc  have  been 
already  treated  of.  It  forms  a  brittle  compound  with 
antimony;  and  its  effects  on  manganese,  tungsten,  and 
molybdena,  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Zinc,  mtriolated.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 
Zi'kci  acetas.  See  Jlcetas  zinci. 
Zinci  oxidvm.  Zincum  calcinatum.  Oxide  of  zinc. 
Flowers  of  zinc.  JViliil  album ;  J,ava  philosophornm. 
"Throw  gradually  little  pieces  of  zinc  into  a  large  deep 
crucible  placed  obliquely  and  made  of  a  white  heat, 
another  crucible  being  placed  over  it,  so  that  the  zinc 
may  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  it  may  be  frequently 
stirred  with  an  iron  spatula;  take  out  directly  the 
oxide,  which  is  formed  from  time  to  time;  then  pas» 
the  white  and  lighter  part  of  it  through  a  siew 
Lastly,  pour  water  upon  this,  that  a  very  fine  powder 
maybe  formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  chalk  is  directed 
to  be  prepared."  The  properties  of  this  oxide  ar.<! 
analogous  to  those  of  the  sulphate,  (except  that  it  ii 
hardly  active  enough  to  excite  vomiting,)  if  given  ie 
larger  doses:  but  it  is  more  precarious  in  its  effect*; 
and  chiefly  used  at  present  as  an  external  astring  nt 

Zinci  sulphas.  Zincum  vitriolatum.  Vitriolut* 
album.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  White  vitriol.  This  no- 
curs  native,  but  not  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  ii*r. 
It  is  thus  prepared  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  "Take  of 
zinc,  broken  to  little  pieces,  three  ounces;  sulphuric 
acid,  by  weight,  five  ounces-  water,  four  pint?.    Mij 
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tlicm  In  a  glass  vessel,  and  when  the  effervescence  is 
over,  filter  the  solution  through  paper;   then  boil  it 
down,  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  set  it  by  to  crystal- 
lize."    This  preparation  is  given  internally  in  the  dose 
of  from  3  j  to  3  ss,  as  a  vomit.     In  small  doses  it  cures 
dropsies,   intermitting   headaches,  and  some  nervous 
diseases ;  and  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic  and  tonic. 
A  solution  of  white  vitriol  is  also  used  to  remove  gleets, 
gonorrhoeas,  and  for  cleaning  foul  ulcers,  having  an  as- 
tringent or  stimulant  effect,  according  to  its  strength. 
Zt'NOlTM.    See  Zinc. 
Zincu.w  calcinaTUM.    See  Zinci  oxidant. 
ZlNCUM  vitriolatum.     See  Zinci  sulpha*. 
ZlNCUM    VTTKIOLATUM    PURIFICATUM.       See     Zinci 
sulphas. 

Zisoi.  An  ancient  name  of  the  stellated  aniseed. 
See  Milium  nnisatum. 

ZINGlliEtt.  (Zingiberis,is,  f.  Zingiber,  crts,n. 
Zingiberi;  iiulec.  Ziyyitftpif,  of  Dioscorides,  a  name 
which  the  Creeks  seem  to  have  taken  from  the  Ara- 
bians, when  they  got  the  plant.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  according  to  Koscoe.  Class,  Munandria ; 
Order,  Jlmuigynia. 

Zingider  album.  Ginger-root  when  deprived  of  its 
radicles  and  sordes. 

Zinoiher  commune.     See  Zingiber  officinale. 
Zingiber  NiuRUM.     'J'he  root  of  the  zingiber  offici- 
nale is  so  called  when  suffered  to  dry  with  its  radicles 
and  the  sordes  which  usually  hang  to  it 

Zingiber  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
ginger-plant.  Zingiber  album;  Zingiber  nigrum; 
Zingiber  commune  ;  Zimibcr  ;  Jimomum  zingiber,  of 
Linnsus.  The  white  and  black  ginger  are  both  the 
produce  of  the  same  plant,  the  dirterence  depending 
upon  the  mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  is  generally 
considered  as  an  aromatic,  atid  less  pungent  and  heat- 
ing to  the  system  than  might  be  expected  from  its 
effects  upon  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  carminative.  The  cases  in  which  it  is 
more  immediately  serviceable  are  flatulent  colics,  de- 
bility, and  laxity  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and 
in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitutions  to  excite  brisker 
vascular  action,  ft  is  seldom  given  but  in  combination 
with  other  medicines.  In  the  pharmacopoeias  it  is 
directed  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  and  condiment,  and  in 
many  compositions  ordered  as  a  subsidiary  ingredient. 
ZINN,  John  Godfrky,  was  born  in  IT2G,  studied 
under  Haller  at  Gntlingen,  and  became  botanical  pro- 
fessor in  that  university.  His  first  experiments  were 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  sensibility  of  different 
parts  of  the  brain  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  eye.  on  which  he  published  a  work  in  much 
estimation.  The  result  of  his  botanical  labours  ap- 
peared in  several  papers,  and  in  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  about  Gottingen,  arranged  according  to  the  plan 
of  his  preceptor.  He  died  prematurely  in  1758.  He 
was  a  member  of  voveral  learned  societies. 
Zi'NZima.     See  Zingiber. 

ZIRCONIA.  Zircon.  An  earth  discovered  in  the 
year  1793,  by  Klaproth  of  Berlin,  in  the  Zircon  or  Jar- 
gon, a  gem  first  brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but 
also  found  in  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Its  colour  is  either  gray,  greenish,  yellowish, 
reddish- orown,  or  purple.  It  has  little  lustre,  and  is 
nearly  opaque  Zircon  is  likewise  found  in  another 
gem  called  the  hyacinth.  This  stone  is  of  a  yellowish 
red  colour,  mixed  with  brown.  It  possesses  lustre  and 
transparency.  To  obtain  it,  the  stone  should  lie  cal- 
cined and  thrown  into  cold  water,  to  render  it  friable, 
and  then  powdered  in  an  agate  mortar.  Mix  the 
powder  with  nine  parts  of  pure  potassa,  and  project 
the  mixture  by  spoonfuls  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  taking 
care  that  each  portion  is  fused  before  another  is  added. 
Keep  the  whole  in  fusion,  with  an  increased  heat,  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  When  cold,  break  the  crucible, 
separate  its  contents,  powder  and  boil  in  water,  to  dis- 
solve the  alkali.  Wash  the  insoluble  part;  dissolve  in 
muriatic  acid;  heat  the  solution,  that  the  silex  may 
fall  down  ;  and  precipitate  the  zircon  by  caustic  fixed 
alkali.  Or  the  zircon  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  expelled  by  heat 

Jfnc  process  for  preparing  pure  lireojlia.— Powder 
the  7.ircons  very  fine,  mix  them  with  two  parts  of 
pine  potassa,  and  heat  them  red  hot  in  a  silver  cru- 
cible, for  an  hour.  Treat  the  substance  obtained  with 
distilled  water,  pour  it  on  a  filter,  and  wash  the  inso- 
luble prut  well ;  it  will  be  a  compound  of  zirconia, 
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silex,  potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Dissolve  It  "'  "''' 
riatic  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  to  separate 
silex.  Redissolve  the  muriates  of  zirconia  and  lion  in 
water;  and  to  separate  the  ziiconia  which  adheres  to 
the  silex,  wash  it  with  weak  muriatic  acid,  and  aua 
this  to  the  solution.  Filler  the  fluid,  and  precipitate 
the  zirconia  and  iron  by  pure  ammonia;  wash  tne 
precipitates  well,  and  then  treat  the  hydrates  witn 
oxalic  acid,  boiling  them  well  together,  that  the  acid 
may  act  on  the  iron,  retaining  it  in  solution,  while  an 
insoluble  oxalate  of  zirconia  is  formed.  It  is  then  to 
be  filtered,  and  the  oxalate  washed,  until  no  iron  can 
be  detected  in  the  water  that  passes.  The  earthy  oxa- 
late is,  when  dry,  of  an  opaline  colour.  After  being 
well  washed,  it  is  to  be  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  pla 
linum  crucible 

Thus  obtained,  the  zirconia  is  perfectly  pure,  but  is 
not  affected  by  acids.  It  must  he  reacted  on  by  po- 
tassa as  before,  and  then  washed  until  the  alkali  Is 
removed.  Afterward  dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
precipitate  by  ammonia.  The  hydrate  thrown  down, 
when  well  washed,  is  perfectly  pure,  and  easily  soluble 
in  acids. 

Zircon  is  a  fine  white  powder,  without  taste  or 
smell,  but  somewhat  harsh  to  the  touch.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water;  yet  if  slowly  dried,  it  coalesces  into 
a  seinitraiisparent  yellowish  mass,  like  gum-arabic, 
Which  retains  one-third  its  weight  of  water.  It  unites 
with  all  the  acids.  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  alkaiies ;  but 
the  alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  it.  Heated  with  the 
blowpipe,  it  does  not  melt,  hut  emits  a  yellowish  phos- 
phoric light  Heated  in  a  crucible  of  charcoal,  bedded 
in  charcoal  powder,  placed  in  a  stone  crucible,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  good  forge  fire  for  some  hours,  it  undergoes 
a  pasty  fusion,  which  unites  its  particles  into  a  gray 
opaque  mass,  not  truly  vitreous,  but  more  resembling 
porcelain.  In  this  state  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  strike 
fire  with  steel,  and  scratch  glass ;  and  is  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  4.3. 

There  is  the  same  evidence  for  believing  that  zirco- 
nia is  a  compound  of  a  metal  and  oxygen,  as  that 
afforded  by  the;  action  of  potassium  on  the  other  earths 
The  alkaline  metal,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
zirconia  ignited  to  whiteness,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
converted  into  potassa,  and  dark  particles,  which, 
when  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  appear  metalJic 
in  some  parts,  of  a  chocolate  brown  in  others,  are 
found  diffused  through  the  potassa  and  the  decom 
pounded  earth. 

According  to  Sir  II.  Davy,  4.CG  is  the  prime  equiva- 
lent of  zirconium  on  the  oxygen  scale,  and  5.06  that  of 
zirconia. 

ZIZA'NIA.  (An  ancient  name,  ijiga-.'uiy,  of  the 
Greeks,  synonymous  with  infeliz  lolium,  of  the  Latins.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-au  system. 
Class,  Monmcia;  Order.  Hezandria. 

Zizania  AquATiCA.  The  systematic  name  of  a  reed, 
the  grain  of  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Jamaica  and 
Virginia.  The  Indians  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and 
account  it  more  delicious  than  rite. 

[The  zizania  aquatica  is  a  native  of  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  it  has  disap- 
peared in  the  settled  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  now  principally  found  on  the  streams  and 
shoal  waters  of  the  north-western  lakes  and  rivers, 
where  it  prows  spontaneously  in  the  water,  like  rice  in 
the  southt.ri  states.  Diirins  seed-time,  the  aborigines 
of  the  country  collect  it  for  food  ;  which  they  use  by 
parching  with  fire,  and  then  pounding  with  a  stone 
The  meal  thus  produced  tastes  much  like  parched 
Indian  corn.  The  plant  is  the  Fa ussc  amine,  or  false 
oats  of  the  French  Canadians.  The  grain  i3  black 
and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  with  much 
of  the  appearance,  when  growing,  of  oats  or  rice.     A.] 

Zi  zyphus.  The  jujubes  were  formerly  so  called. 
See  l{/iumnus  ziiyphus. 

ZOISITE.  A  subspecies  of  prismatic  augitc,  which 
is  divided  into  two  kinds: 

1.  Common  toisite^of  a  yellowish-grav  colour,  found 
in  Corinthia. 

2.  Friable  zoisitc,  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  comes 
also  from  Corinthia. 

ZO'NA.  (From  $«»»vih,  to  surround.)  The  shin 
gles.    See  Erysipcla*. 

ZOOLOGY  .  (Zootogia  ;  from  ytf&i',  an  animal,  and 
Xoyoj,  a  discourse.)  That  part  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  animals. 
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ZOON1C  ACID.  In  the  liquid  procured  by  distilla- 
tion from  animal  substances,  which  had  been  supposed 
to  contain  only  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  an  oil.  Her- 
thollet  imagined  he  had  discovered  a  peculiar  acid,  to 
which  he  pave  the  name  of  zoonic  Thenard,  how- 
ever, has  demonstrated  that  it  is  merely  acetic  acid 
combined  with  animal  matter 

ZOONO'MIA.  (From  fuov,  an  animal,  and  vojioj, 
a  law.)    The  laws  of  organic  life. 

ZOOPHYTE.  (Zoophyte,  i,  u.;  from  guov,  an  ani- 
mal, and  <pvrov,  a  plant.)  A  kind  of  intermediate 
body,  supposed  to  partake  both  of  the  nature  of  an  ani- 
mal and  a  vegetable.  In  the  Linnsan  system,  zoophytes 
Constitute  an  order  of  the  Class  Vermes. 

ZOOTOMY.  (Zootomia  ;  from  guov,  nil  animal, and 
Tciiino,  to  cut.)    The  dissection  of  animals. 

ZO'STEtt.  (From  fuyyuftt,  to  gird.)  A  kind  of  ery- 
sipelas which  uocs  round  the  body  like  a  girdle. 

Zr'ciiAR.    (Arabian)     Sugar. 

Zl'MATE.  A  compound  of  the  zumic  acid,  with  a 
salifiable  basis. 

ZUMIC  ACID.  (.Icidum  zumicum,  from  <,vur),  lea- 
ven.) An  acid  produced  from  vegetable  substances 
which  nave  undergone  the  acetous  fermentation.  Ils 
claim  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  compound  is  doubt- 
ful.    Sec  Nanceic  acid. 

ZUNDF.UERZ.     Tinder  ore.     An  ore  of  silver. 

ZYGO'MA.  (From  ^vyoc,  s.  yoke  :  because  it  trans- 
mits the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  like  a  yoke.) 
The  cavity  under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bose,  and  os  male*. 


ZYGOMATIC.    (Zygomatics;  {torn  zygoma.)   Be- 
longing to  the  zygoma. 
Zygomatic  ckockss.  An  apophysis  of  the  osjugale, 

and  another  of  the  temporal  bone,  are  so  called. 

Zygomatic  suture.  Sutui  aujgomatica.  Theunion 
of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bom:  to  the 
cheek  hone.  • 

Zvgomaticus  .major.  This  muscle  arises  from  the 
cheek  bone  near  the  zygomatic  suture,  taking  a  direc- 
tion downwards  and  inwards  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  a  long  slender  muscle,  which  ends  by  mixing  its 
fibres  witli  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  the  depressor  of 
the  lip. 

ZfOONATICUS  minor.  This  muscle  arises  a  Utile 
higher  up  than  the  zygoinaticus  major,  upon  the;  cheek 
bone,  but  nearer  the  nose  ;  it  is  much  more  slender 
than  that  muscle,  and  is  often  wanting.  It  is  the  zygo- 
matic muscle  that  marks  the  face  with  that  line  which 
extends  from  the  cheek  bone  to  the  coiner  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  particularly  distinguishable  in  some  persons. 
The  zygomatic  muscles  pull  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
up  as  in  laughter,  and  from,  in  Ihi.i  way,  rendering  the 
face  distorted,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  distortor 
oris.  The  strong  action  of  this  muscle  is  mere  parti- 
cularly seen  in  laughter,  rage,  or  grinning. 

Zytho'oala.  Y.vOoyaXa.  Beer  and  milk,  which 
make  together  what  we  commonly  call  posiet-drtnk , 
a  term  olten  to  be  met  with  in  Sydenham. 

ZZ.  The  ancients  signify  Myrrh  by  these  two  let- 
ters, from  ^epiT),  a  name  for  it  common  among  •.hem. 
They  have  also  been  used  for  ZingiUr. 
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|  THE  'following  obsolete  terms  have  been  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  vrozk,  but  to 
cscrve  Dr.  Hooper's  Dictionary  perfect,  they  are  inserted  in  the  present  place  and  form.j 


prcscrv 

A'abam.  An  obsolete  term  used  by  some  ancient 
alchemists  for  lead. 

A'banet.  (Hebrew.  The  girdle  worn  by  the  Jew- 
ish priests.)     A  girdle-like  bandage. 

Aba'rtamen.    Lead 

A'bas.  An  Arabian  term  for  the  scald-head,  and 
also  for  epilepsy. 

Abo'it.    An  Arabic  term  for  white  lead. 

A'bp.ic.    An  Arabic  term  for  sulphur. 

Abstracti'tius.  (From  abslraho,  to  draw  away.) 
An  obsolete  term  formerly  applied  to  any  native  spirit, 
not  produced  by  fermentation. 

Aca  ca.  (XxaKog;  from  a,  neg.,  and  kokos,  bad.) 
Formerly  applied  to  those  diseases,  which  are  rather 
troublesome  than  dangerous. 

Aca'lai.     (Arabian.)     Common  salt 

Aca'lcum.     Tin. 

Aca'kor.     (Hebrew.)     A  furnace. 

Aca'zdik.    Tin. 

A'ccib.    An  obsolete  term  for  lead. 

A'CESIS.  (From  aiciopai,  to  cure.)  1.  A  remedy 
or  cure. 

2.  The  herb  water-sage  ;  so  called  from  its  supposed 
healing  qualities. 

Ack'storis.  (From  axcouat,  to  cure.)  It  strictly 
signifies  a  female  physician,  and  is  used  for  a  midwife. 

Achma'dium.    Antimony. 

A'CHNE.    An  obsolete  term  applied  to 

1.  Chaff. 

2.  Scum  or  froth  of  the  sea. 

3.  A  while  mucus  in  the  fauces,  thrown  up  from  the 
lungs,  like  froth. 

4.  A  whitish  mucilage  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
fevers,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

5.  It  signifies  also  lint. 

ACONI'TUM.  (Aconitum,  i,  m.  Of  this  name 
various  derivations  are  given  by  etymologists ;  as,  axovrj, 
a  whetstone  or  rock,  because  it  is  usually  found  in  bar- 
ren and  rocky  places :  axovtrog,  a.  neg.,  and  Kim;,  dust ; 
because  it  grows  without  earth,  or  on  barren  situations ; 
agreeable  to  Ovid's  description,  "  Quae  quia  nascunlur 
dura  vivacia  caute,  Agrestes  aconita  vocant:"  axovao), 
to  sharpen;  because  it  was  used  in  medicine  intended 
to  quicken  the  sight:  axuiv,  ann,  a  dart;  because  they 
poison  darts  therewith  :  or,  aKovttynai,  to  accelerate ; 
for  it  hastens  death.)  Aconite.  1.  A  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linmean  system,  all  the  species  of  which  have  pow- 
eiful  effects  on  the  human  body.  Class,  Polyandria ; 
Order,  Trigynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common,  or  blue 
wolf's-bane.    See  Aconitum  napcllics. 

Aco'NlUM.    A  little  mortar. 

ACORI'TES.  (From  axoaov,  galangal.)  Acorites 
ninum.  A  wine  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  made  with 
galangal,  liquorice,  &c.  infused  with  wine. 

Acortinus.    A  lupin. 

A'cra.     (An  Arabian  word.)    Acrai. 

J.  Excessive  venereal  appetite. 

2.  The  time  of  menstruation. 

ACTON.  A  village  four  miles  from  London,  where 
is  a  well  that  affords  a  purging  water.  This  is  one  of 
the  strongest  purging  waters  near  London;  and  has 
been  drank  in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  three  pints  in 
n  morning,  against  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  affections. 
This  medical  spring  is  no  longer  resorted  to  by  the 
public 

Adaices.    Sal-ammoniac. 

Adanitum.    Sec  Adamita. 

Adari'oes.    An  aminoniacal  salt 

A'dec.    Sour  milk,  or  buttermilk. 

Abiathorosus.  A  spirit  distilled  from  tartar  Ob- 
solete. 

Adibat     Mercury. 
Hi 


I      A'dice.     ASiKtj-    A  nettle. 
Adi'rigb.     Ammoniacal  salt 
A'doc.     Milk. 
A'dram.    Fossil  salt. 

Aei'gluces.  (From  act,  always,  t:     »'    ■•-, sweet; 
A  sweetish  wine,  or  must. 
AVON.    The  spinal  marrow. 

./EONE'SIS.  A  washing  or  sprinkli"/j  ;.:.;•,-.  hole  body. 
^EscHROMYTHE'sts.    The  obscene  language  of  the 
delirious 
jEseca'vum.     Brass. 

./Esta'tes.    Freckles  in  the  face:  :...  '.  .-.'ings. 

./Etas  crkpita.    See  Age. 

./Etas  virilis.    See  Age. 

jE'thna.    A  chemical  furnace. 

.iE'tjioces.     JEl/ioliccs.     Superf  -c-siflthe 

skin,  raised  by  heat,  as  boils,  fiery  p 

vEthya.     A  mortar. 

jE'ttioi  phxkbes.  Eagle  veins.  The  veins  which 
pass  through  the  temples  to  the  he.  .  j  called 

formerly  by  Rufus  Ephesius. 

A2tolium.    See  JEtocion. 

A'ffion.    An  Arabic  name  for  op  " 

A'ffium.    An  Arabic  name  for  opiur-.. 

Agera'tus  lapis.  {Ageratus,  ccrar BOD.)  A  stone 
used  by  cobblers 

A'GES.  (From  ayi/;,  wicked :  so  called  because  it 
is  generally  the  instrument  of  wicked  acts.)  The  palm 
of  the  hand. 

A'GIS.    The  thigh  or  femur. 

A'gma.     Agme.        A  fracture. 

Ago'ce.  1  The  deduction  or  reasoning  upon  die- 
eases  from  their  symptoms  and  appes 

2.  The  order,  state,or  tenour  of  a  dircccc  or  body. 

Ago'stos.  (From  ayu,  to  bring,  or  lead.)  That 
part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers:  also  the 
palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

AGRE'STA.  (Aypioj,  wild.)  L  The  immature 
fruit  of  the  vine. 

2.  Verjuice,  which  is  made  from  the  wild  .v:p!e. 

Agre'sten.    Common  tartar 

AGUIA.  (From  a,  priv.,  and  yviov,  a  members 
Paralytic  weakness  of  a  limb.    Wh  -.J  of  the 

members  is  defective  or  lost. 

A'gul.     Alhagi.     An  Arabian  n;  ->  Syrian 

thorn.     The  leaves  are  purgative 

Acyion.     See  Aguia. 

AGY'RTiE.  (From  ayvptf,  a  crowd  of  people  or 
a  mob;  or  from  ayapoi,  to  galher  together.)  It  for- 
merly expressed  certain  strollers,  who  pretended  to 
strange  things  from  supernatural  assist  rates-  it  was 
afterward  applied  to  all  illiterate  dabblers  In  niedicine. 
Now  obsolete. 

Aiiai.oth.  The  Hebrew  name  of  L  aum  aloes 
See  Lignum  aloes. 

Ahamk'lla.     See  AchmclU. 

AlIOVAl   THEVETICLUSH.      A    Che.  -  -    fruit   of 

Brazil,  of  a  poisonous  nature. 
Ahu'sal.     Orpiment. 
Ai'lmad.     Antimony. 
Ai'tmad.    Antimony. 
Ajura'rat.    Lead. 
Ala'bari.    Lead. 
A'lacar.    Sal  ammoniac. 
A'lafi.     Alafor.     Atafort.     AIcl 
A'lamad.    Alamed.    Antimony. 
Ala'mbic.    Mercury. 
Alapou'm.    See  li'ilimbi. 
AlasaLet.    Alaset.     Ammonia, 
Alasi.    Alafor.    An  alcaline  sal'. 
Ala'strob.     Lead. 
A'i,atan.    Liiharge. 
Alau'rat     Nitre. 
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Albadal.  Ail  Arabic  name  Tor  the  sesamoid  bone 
of  the  first  joint  of  lite  great  toe. 

Albage'nzi.  Albagiazi.  Arabic  names  for  tlie  os 
sacrum. 

Alba'ra.    (Chaldean.)    The  while  leprosy. 

Albakas.     1.  Arsenic. 

2.  A  white  pustule. 

A'lberas.  (Arabian.)  White  pustules  on  the  face: 
«lso,  staphisagria,  because  ils  juice  was  said  to  remove 
these  pustules. 

Ai.be'ston.    Quicklime. 

.Vlbktad.    Galbanuni. 

A|lbi  sublimati.     Muriated  mercury. 

A'leimec.     Orpimcnt.    See  Arsenic. 

A'lbor.    Urine. 

Albo'rka.    Quicksilver. 

A'lbot.    A  crucible. 

Albo'tai.     Turpentine. 

A'lbotar.     Turpentine. 

A'lbotat.     White  lead. 

A'lbotim.    Turpentine. 

A'LBOTIS.     A  cutaneous  phlegmon  or  boil. 

Albi'har.     White  lead. 

A'lcebar.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

A'lcebris  vivtM.  This  signifies,  according  to  Ru- 
andus,  Sulphur  vivum. 

A'lchabric.    Sulphur  vivum. 

A'lciiachil.     Rosemary. 

A'lciiaritii.     Quicksilver. 

A'lciubric.    Sulphur. 

A'lchien.  This  word  occurs  in  theThcatrum  Clie- 
micum,  and  seems  to  signify  that  power  in  nature  by 
which  all  corruption  and  generation  are  effected 

ALcniMEt.tr.     (Hebrew.)     The  Egyptian  melilot. 

A'LCH!,YS.  A  speck  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
somewhat  obscuring  vision. 

A'lciicte.    The  mulberry. 

A'lcimad.    Antimony. 

A'lcob.     Sal  ammoniac. 

Alco'calvm.  Most  probably  the  Indian  name  of 
the  artichoke. 

A'lcofol.     Antimony. 

A'lcola.     (Hebrew.)     1.  The  thrush. 

2.  Paracelsus  gives  this  name  to  tartar,  or  excrement 
of  urine,  whether  it  appears  as  sand,  mucilage,  &c. 

Alcoli'ta.     Urine. 

Alco'ne.     Brass. 

A'lcor.    iEs  ustum. 

A'lcte.  The  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by  Hip- 
pocrates, supposed  to  be  the  elder. 

Alcu'brith.    Sulphur. 

Aleara.    A  cucurbit 

Ale'bria.  (From  alo,  to  nourish.)  An  obsolete 
term  for  that  which  is  nourishing. 

A'lec.    Jllcch.    Vitriol. 

Ale'charith.    Mercury. 

Alei'mma.    (From  aAti0w,  to  anoint.)    Anointment. 

Ale'mzadaR.     Sal  ammoniac. 

Ale'mzadat.    Sal  ammoniac. 

Alfa'cta.     Distillation. 

A'lfadas.    Jllfidcs.    Cerusse. 

Alfa'sra.    Alphesara.    Arabie  terms  for  the  vine. 

Ar.FA'TiDE.    Sal  ammoniac. 

A'lfol.     Sal  ammoniac. 

A'lfusa.    Tutty. 

A'lgali.    A  catheter.    Also  nitre. 

A'lgarah.    See  Anchilops. 

Alge'ri/F.    Algiric.    Lime. 

A'lgerotii.    See  Algaroth. 

A'lgibic.    Sulphur  vivum. 

Algiiada.     A  white  leprous  eruption. 

Alinde'sis.      (A.\tv5ijats ;  from  ahvSovuat,  to   be 

d  about.)     A  bodily  exercise  which  seems  to  be 

rolling  on  the  ground,  or  rather  in  the  dust,  after  being 

■nointed  with  oil.    Hippocrates  says  it  hath  nearly  the 

same  effect  as  wrestling. 

Alipj^'nos.  (From  a.  neg.  and  Aiiraivw,  to  be  fat.) 
Alipxnum  ;  Alipantos.  An  external  remedy,  without 
fat  or  moisture. 

Alipe.  Remedies  for  wounds  in  the  cheek,  to  pre- 
vent inflammation. 

Am'stems.    (From  aXf,  the  sea.)    Sal  ammoniac. 

Alkafi'al.    Antimony. 

A'lkant.     Quicksilver. 

Alka'ntuum.     Arsenic. 

Alkasa.     A  crucible. 

Alke'rva.     (Arabian.)    Castor  oil. 


A'lki  pmmbi.  Supposed  to  be  the  sugar  or  acetatt 
of  lead. 

A'lkosor.    Camphirc. 

Ai.ksoal.    A  crucible. 

Ai.kymia.     Powder  of  basilisk. 

A'llabor.     Lead. 

A'llicar.     Vinegar. 

Alli'coa.    Petroleum. 

Am.igatu'ra.    A  ligature  or  bandage 

ALLIO'TICUM.  (From  haAiooj,  to  alter,  or  vary.; 
An  alterative  medicine,  consisting  of  various  antiscor- 
butics.—  Galen. 

ALLO'CHOOS.  (From  oXaoj,  another,  and  xru,  to 
pour.)     Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  mean  delirious. 

A'i.magra.  Bolumcuprum.  1.  Red  earth,  or  ochre, 
used  by  the  ancients  as  an  astringent. 

2.  Rulaudus  says  it  is  the  same  as  I.otio. 

3.  In  the  Theatrum  Chciuicuin,  it  is  a  name  for  the 
white  sulphur  of  the  alchemists.  , 

Almara'nda.     Almakis.     Litharge. 
Alma'rcab.    An  Arabian  word  for  litharge  of  silver. 
Almarca'rida.     Litharge  of  silver. 
Ai.ma'rgen.     Almarago.     Coral. 
Almarkasi'ta.     Mercury. 
Alma'rtak.    Powder  of  litharge. 
AlmaTa'tica.     Copper. 

Almeaile'ti'.      A  word  used  by  Avicenna,  to  ex- 
press a  preternatural  heat  less  than  that  of  fever  and 
which  may  continue  after  a  fever. 
Ai.meca'site.    Almechasite.    Copper 
Ai.mi'sa.     Musk. 
Almiza'dar.    Sal  ammoniac. 
Ai.miza'dir.    Verdigris. 
A'lnec.    Tin. 
A'lneric.     Sulphur  vivum. 
A'loiiar.     (Arabian.)    Alohoc.    Mercury. 
Alo'mba.     (Arabian.)    Alooe.    Lead. 
Alfhaee'tumchemiccM.  Raymond  Lully  hath  give 
the  world  this  alphabet,  but  to  what  end  is  difficult  to  say 

A   significat  Deurn. 

B Mercuriam. 

C Salts  pctram 

D Vitriolum. 

E Menstruate. 


—  /.tin am  cluram. 

—  Mercurium  nostrum. 

—  Salem  purum 

—  Cumpositum  lunir. 

—  Compositum  solis. 

—  Tcrram  compositi  lunte. 

—  Aquam  compositi  luna. 

—  JErem  compositi  tuna. 

—  Tcrram  compositi  solis. 

—  Aquam  compositi  solis. 

—  JErem  compositi  solis. 

—  Igncm  compositi  solis. 

—  Lapidem  album. 

--  Mcdicinam  corporis  rubei. 

—  Calorcm  fumi  secreti. 

—  Igncm  siccum  cineris. 

—  Calorcm  balnei. 

—  Separationem  liquorum. 

—  Alcmbicum  cum  cucurbitii. 


A'lphanic.  Alp/tcnic.  An  Arabian  word,  signify 
ing  tender,  for  barley-sugar,  or  sugar-candy. 

A'lrachas.    Lead. 

Alra'tica.    An  Arabic  word  used  by  Albucasis,  tt> 
signify  a  partial  or  a  total  imperforation  of  the  vagina. 
"Alsa'macii.     An  Arabic  name  for  the  great  hole  in 
the  os  |>etrosum. 

A'ltafor.    Camphirc. 

Altiia'naca.     Althanaca.     Orpiment. 

Althebe'oium.  An  Arabian  name  for  a  sort  of 
swelling,  such  as  is  observed  in  cachectic  and  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits. 

Ai/riMT.  So  Avicenna  calls  the  Laserpitium  of  the 
ancients. 

A'lvd.    Arabian  aloes. 

AlusaR.     Manna. 

Ai./.e'mafor.    Cinnabar. 

A'MBE.  {Kutjq,  the  edge  of  a  rock;  from  apSatw, 
to  ascend.)  An  old  chirurgical  machine  for  reducing 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  and  so  called,  because  its 
extremity  projects  like  the  prominence  of  a  rock.  Jip 
invention  is  imputed  to  Hippocrates.  The  ambe  is  the 
most  ancient  mechanical  contrivance  for  the  al>ov« 
purpose,  but  is  not  used  at  present 
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A  mbela.  (Arabian)  The  cornered  hazel-nut,  the 
oark  of  which  is  purgative. 

A'mdulo.  "(From  vi^i/JaAXw,  to  cast  forth.)  Flatus 
furiosus.  A  periodical  flatulent  disease  caused,  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis,  by  vapours  shooting  through 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

Amy'ctcia.  (From  auvaau,  to  vellicate.)  Medi- 
cines which  stimulate  and  vellicate  the  skin,  according 
to  C.Tlius  Aurelianus. 

Ana'tp.is.    Mercuiy.    Ruland. 

A'nkrio.    Anerit.    Sulphur  vivum. 

Antaris.    Mercury. 

Anti'adks.  (From  avliaoi,  to  meet.)  1.  The  ton- 
tils  are  so  called  because  ihey  answer  one  another. 

2.  The  mumps. — Nic  Piso. 

Archi.ma'oia.  (From  ap\Vt  the  chief,  and  magaa, 
the  Arabian  for  meditation.)  Chemistry,  as  being  the 
chief  of  sciences. 

A'rfar.    Arsag.    Arsenic. — Ruland,  Sec. 

A  ssac.     (Arabian.)     Gum  ammoniacum. 

A'ssala.    The  nutmeg. 

A'ssanus.  The  name  of  an  old  weight,  consisting 
of  two  drachms. 

A'suar.    Indian  myrobalans,  or  purging  nut. 

A  sugar.    Verdigris. 

Asu'oli.    Soot. 

A'tac.     Nitre. 

Ata'xir.    (Arabian.)     1.  A  tenesmus. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  eyes. 

Ata'xmir.  (Arabian.)  Removal  of  preternatural 
hair  growing  under  the  natural  ones  of  the  eyelids. 

A'tebras.    A  chemical  subliming  vessel. 

Atiia'nor.  (Arabian.)  A  chemical  digesting  furnace. 

Athena.  A  plaster  in  much  repute  among  the  an- 
cients. 

Athenato'rium.  A  thick  glass  cover  formerly  used 
for  chemical  purposes. 

Athenio'nis  catapotium.  The  name  of  a  pill  in 
Celsus's  writings. 

Atheni'ppon.  Athenippun.  Thenameofacollyrium. 

Atho'nor.     (Arabian.)     A  chemical  furnace. 

Ati'ncar.     (Arabian.)     Borax. 

Atrame'.ntum  sutorium.    A  name  of  green  vitriol. 

Aunts  brazimensis.  An  obsolete  name  of  the 
Calamus  aroviaticus. 

AUTOLITHO'TOMUS.  (From  avros,  himself, 
Aiftof,  a  stone,  and  rcuvut,  to  cut.)  One  who  cuts  him- 
self for  the  stone.  * 

Av  'nsis.    Avantc.    Indigestion. 

Ba'iav..    White  lead. 

Ba'rac.  (From  borak,  Arabian,  splendid.)  Ba- 
rach  panis.     Nitre. 

Ba'ras.  (Arabian.)  In  M.  A.  Severinus,  it  is  sy- 
nonymous with  Alphus,  or  Leuce. 

B.vra'thrum.  (Arabian.)  Any  cavity  or  hollow 
place. 

Barba'ria.  Bcrbaricum.  An  obsolete  term  for- 
merly applied  to  rhubarb. 

Bako'ptis.  A  black  stone,  said  to  be  an  antidote  to 
venomous  bites. 

Bauda.  A  vessel  for  distillation  was  formerly  so 
called. 

Bau'rach.  (Arab.  Bourach.)  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  nitre,  borax,  soda,  and  many  other  salts. 

Bde'llus.  (From  /3<5tu>,  to  break  wind.)  A  dis- 
charge of  wind  by  the  anus. 

Bdely'omia.  (From  ffScu,  to  break  wind.)  Any 
filthy  and  nauseous  odour. 

Bellu'tta  tsjampacam.  (Indian.)  A  treeof  Ma- 
labar, to  which  many  virtues  are  attributed. 

Belu'zzar.  Beluiaar.  TheChaldee  word  for  anti- 
dote. 

Be'natu.  (Arabian.)  Small  pustules  produced  by 
sweating!  in  the  night. 

Bere'drias.    An  ointment. 

Berna'rvi.     An  electuary. 

Berrio'nis.    A  name  of  black  resin. 

Bkry'tion.  (From  Berytius,  its  inventor.)  A  col- 
lyrium  described  by  Galen. 

Bus.     An  eight  ounce  measure. 

Besa'char.    A  sponge. 

Bes'asa.    Formerly  applied  to  wild  rue. 

BimBa.se.     An  old  name  for  mnce. 

Bksk'nna.     (An  Arabian  word.)     Muscarum  fun- 
dus.   Probably  a  sponge,  which  is  thp  nidus  of  some 
sorts  of  Hies. 
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Bezoas.    An  obsolete  chemical  epithet. 

Bla'nca  mulierum.    White  lead.  _.„«■» 

Bo'sa.  An  Egyptian  word  for  an  inebriating  ma=s, 
made  of  the  meal  of  darnel,  nempseed,  and  wilter-       . 

Bo'smoros.  (From  j}ookw,  to  eat,  and  pwooi,  a  pari , 
because  it  is  divided  for  food  by  the  mill )  Bosporas. 
A    species  of  meal.  .     lh 

Bo'thor.  (Arabian.)  Tumours;  p:mples  in  «» 
face:  also  the  small- pox  or  measles. 

Bo'tia.     A  name  given  to  scrofula. 

Bo'tin.    A  name  for  turpentine. 

Bo'tium.     Boetum.     1.  A  bronchoccle. 

2.  Indurated  bronchial  glands. 

Botothi'num.  The  most  evident  symptom  of  disease. 

Bo'tus.  Butia.  Botus  barbatus.  A  cucurbit  01 
the  chemists. 

Bra'cium.    Copper.    Verdigris.  .    , 

Burac.  (An  Arabian  word.)  Borax,  or  any  Kind 
of  salt. 

C,  in  the  chemical  alphabet,  means  nitre. 

Ca'lcaton.  White  arsenic.  Troches  of  arsenic. 
An  obsolete  term. 

Calce'ka.  Calcenonius ;  Calcetus.  Paracelsosuses 
these  words  to  express  the  tartarous  matter  in  the  blood  ; 
or  that  the  blood  is  impregnated  with  the  tartarous  prin- 
ciples. 

Calchoi'dks.  (From  x"*'s>  a  chalk  stone,  ana 
tiSos,  form.)    Anobsolete  name  of  the  cuneiform  bones 

Calcidi'cium.  The  name  of  a  medicine  in  which 
arsenic  is  an  ingredient. 

Calcita'ri.    Alkaline  salt. 

Calcite'a.    Vitriol. 

Calciteo'sa.    Litharge. 

Ca'lcithos.    Verdigris. 

Calcitre'a.     Vitriol. 

Ca'lcotar.    Vitriol. 

Ca'rabe.     See  Capyridion. 

Ca'rabe.     (Persian )    Amber 

C'hi'bur.    Sulphur. 

Diami'syos.     (From  cia,  and  utav,  misy.)     A  com 
position  in  which  niisy  is  an  ingredient. 
Dysra'ciiitis.    The  name  of  a  plaster. 

Ebel.    The  seeds  of  sage,  or  of  juniper. 

Ebe'smecii.     Quicksilver. 

Ebsemech.     Quicksilver. 

Eccatha'rtica.  (From  t/ocoOaipu,  to  purge  out- 
wards.) According  to  Gorneus,  eccathartics  are  medi- 
cines which  open  the  poresof  the  skin  ;  but  in  general 
they  are  understood  to  be  deobstruent.  Sometimes 
expectorants  are  thus  called,  and  also  purgatives.  An 
obsolete  term. 

Ede3.    Amber. 

Edkssenum.  An  eye-water  of  tragacaiith,  gum 
nrabic,  opium,  &c. 

E'detz.    Amber. 

E'mc.     Edich;  Eder.     Iron. 

E'dra.  A  fracture;  also  the  lower  pait  of  the 
rectum. 

E'kfides.    Ceruss. 

Ei.a'nula.     Alum. 

E'laiiuir.    Red  vitriol. 

E'las  maris.    Burnt  lead. 

Ele'rsna.    An  old  term  for  black  lead. 

Ei.e'smatis.    An  old  term  for  burnt  lead. 

Ens  martis.    An  oxide  of  iron. 

Ens  primum  soi.are.     Antimony. 

Ens  veneris.    The  muriate  of  copper. 

Fumus  albts.     Mercury. 

Fumus  riTRiNUs.    Sulphur. 

Fumus  duplex.    Sulphur  and  mercury. 

Fumus  rubens.    Orpiiiicnt. 

riMta!""'    A  term  °f  ba,barous  ori?in  applied  to  two 
Ge'ryon.    Quicksilver. 

mcnfary'alr.    *"  lheSPaS>'lic  ,anS"<>SC  it  is  the  ole 

La'rbason.     Antimrny. 

Satanus  pevorans.    Antimony 
Satiik.     The  penis 


